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PREFACE 


Lytton Strachey, arch-priest of the reaction against the dusty 
biographical techniques of the 19th century, aimed at ‘a brevity 
which excludes everything which is redundant and nothing that is 
significant’. For him this was a self-imposed discipline; for the 
compilers of a biographical dictionary it is a stark necessity imposed 
by the limits of available space, confronting them with a formidable 
exercise in eclecticism wliich is rendered more difficult as each 
year brings its new crop of celebrities. The high reputation which 
Chambers's Biographical Dictionary has built up over more than 
half a century testifies to the success with which past editors have 
faced this problem, and in preparing this new revised version we are 
very conscious of the debt which we owe to our predecessors and of 
our responsibility to maintain the standards which they have set. 

It may be appropriate here to examine some features of the new 
edition. Considerably larger than its precursor, it contains 1440 
pages in place of 1006 and accommodates w'eU over 15,000 biographies 
as against something under 11,000 previously. Every existing entry 
has been examined with a view to revision, and although a large 
number of articles of proved excellence have needed little attention, 
many have been rewritten or amplified, while some outdated entries 
possessing no ostensible interest for modem readers have been 
removed. Fame and public esteem are constantly subject to the 
vagaries of fashion, and critical assessments are changed by modem 
research. Thus Monteverdi, whose great importance in the history of 
music is today more fully recognized, now receives 59 lines in place 
of 5, T. S. Eliot has 144 instead of 6, and the meagre allowance 
formerly given to the great Impressionist painters has been increased 
to match their current status. Conversely, Lord Lytton has less than 
half the space previously given to him, and the Victorian sentimental 
subject-painters, whose treatment in the old edition has for some 
time appeared over-generous by modem standards, have been pared 
down. Other articles, adequate in length and admirable in their 
time, have been refashioned because modem criticism and scholarship 
have modified the traditional image. Many of the standard figures of 
literature, philosophy and history fall into this category—Shakespeare 
and Trollope, Hume and Hegel, Charles II and Wolsey, to quote a 
few examples. 

It is in the choice of new names that we are faced with the most 
onerous part of our task. The hard core of established notabilities 
provides an uncontroversial nucleus, but the vast array of lesser 
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luminaries presents a problem to which there can be no ccmipletcly 
satisfactory solution. It is all too easy to set up worthiness and the 
more orthodox: forms of prestige as the criterion and to end by 
producing a kind of Debrett of the Establishment and the 'itterilo- 
cracy’; this at least we hope to have avoided, but that wc should 
please everybody is manifestly out of the question. Our mctluHf 
has been to ask ourselves the question Os he (or she) likely to be 
looked up?’, and to answer it as honestly as possible, 'Thus along¬ 
side the more traditional ligiires we find not only Kurosawa the film- 
director and Ellington the jazz musician, but Van Mcegcren tlic art 
forger, Joyce the traitor, Strcicher the war-criminal, Manuel the 
murderer—in fact anybody considered sunicicntly interesting, what 
ever his calling. The past few decades have added new categories 
to the range of human skills and failings, such as genelicisls, rxidio- 
astronomers, nuclear scientists and 01m stars, to say nothing of 
genocides, action painters and Angry Young Mon, wlu'i mm take 
their place within the pages of the dictionary as well as formerly 
omitted characters from earlier times like Holdcriin, Kihurt, Stubhs 
and Telemann, whose reputations were either uncstahlishcd or 
temporarily eclipsed when the earlier edition was pulilishcd. When 
all this is done we are still left with an extensive card-index of those 
who have just failed to get in, and to those readers whose favcnirite 
characters may be languishing in its drawers wc offer our apologies. 

The unique position which Chafnbers"s Biagraphica! /)iV//o/mrr 
holds among w'orks of its kind owes much to the policy of clothing 
the bare facts with human interest and critical observation, atid in the 
new edition we have taken care to preserve this tradition. We have 
not been as extravagant as Curll, whose biographies were said by 
Arbuthnot to have ‘added a new terror to deathk nor Itavc we sought 
to emulate the pious eulogies which prompted Carlyle to write 
‘How delicate, how decent is English biography, bless its mealy 
mouth’, but we have endeavoured to produce sonictliing more than 
a catalogue of facts, that is to say a book which may be read m 
well as looked up. 

Several improvements may be noticed in the layout and design 
of the work. A modern type-face of larger size places less strain on 
the eyes, and the resultant small loss in lines per page has been 
recouped by increasing the type-area. The headwords in bald capitals 
stand out more clearly, and a system of numbering has been intio- 
duced so that persons of the same surname may be readily dis¬ 
tinguished and their relationship, if any, immediately esiablisheci A 
standard sequence of essential basic information -surname (bold 
capitals),^ Christian names and titles (small bold), pronunciation 
(where given), dates, designation, birthplace (whore knownh-*m. 0 W 
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commences each entry in [ilace of the somewhat haphazard arrange¬ 
ment hitherto adopted. The pronunciation of dillicult names is 
indicateii, using the simplified phonetic system detailed on p. xii. 
Bibliographical notes gi\ing useful suggestions for further reading 
appear at the end ot most articles. The supplementary index, now 
extciuied liom H) to .i.s pages, will he an invaluable aid for devotees 
of quiz games and crosswonls, for settling arguments, or for the idle 
pursuit of general knowledge. 

binally we wish to e.xpress our g.ratcful thanks to all who Iiave 
a.ssistcd in the compilation of this work, among them acknowledged 
c.xpcits in many fields, who have contributed articles or supplied 
infoiIllation, memixTs ot iinixcrsity stalls, librarians, colleagues on 
theeilitorial slan‘ofW.& R.Chainbcrs Ltd.and others. WehavespenI 
much time in checking the accuracy of our inlornuifion, but among 
so many thousands of facts a few mistakes imisl lurk uiuletcclcd'." 
We shall Ihcrelorc he g.hul (it at the same time sorry) to have any 
errors reportixl to us for correction in future eriilions. 

j. o. 'moRNh; 

blUNHUtUiU, I%1 



ADDENDA 


ADENAUER. He engaged in a PubHc 

controversy over his succession with Binara 
(q.v.) in 1959, consolidated the new Franco- 
German friendship and modified the 
desire for reunification. His restraint during 
the Berlin crisis (1961-62) as w^ell as his 
age (85) caused a fall in the lortuncs ol his 
parties at the polls (1961), necessitating a 
coalition with the Free Democrats, who 
pressed him for an early retirement. 

AKINS, Zoc. Died 1958. 

ALDINGTON, Richard. Died 1962. 
ANASTASIA. Anna Anderson s cl am was 
finally rejected by a Hamburg court in May 

ANDRIC, Ivo (1892- ), Yugoslav author 

and diplomat, born near Travnik, was 
Minister in Berlin at the outbreak ol war in 
1939. His chief works, The Bridge on the 

Drina (1945) and Bosnian Story won 

for him the Nobel prize for lileraturc (1961) 
and the sobriquet ‘ the Yugoslav Tolstoy . 
ANTHFJL, George. Died 1959. 

ASHTON (1), Frederick. Knighted 1962. 
AZIKIWE, Nnamdi. Governor-general ol 
Nigeria from 1960. 

BAIRNSEATHER, Bruce. Died 1959. 

BANDA, Hastings Kaniuzo (1906“ ), Nyasa 
politician, achic'vcd an education by scll-hcip 
in South Africa, graduating in philosophy and 
in medicine in the U.S.A. and L.R.C.l. at 
Edinburgh (1941). His opposition to the 
Central African Federation caused nim to 
give up his successful London 
and return via Ghana to NyasalancI (lv5o). 
Leader of the Malawi African Congress, ho 
was gaoled in 1959, became minister ol 
national resources (1961) and prime 
minister (1963). 

BAX (1). Clifford Bax died 1962. 
BEECHAM, Sir Thomas. Died 1961. 
BEKESY, Georg von (1899- ), Hungarian 

physiologist, born in Budapest, was led to 
study of the human car through his work as 
a telecommunications engineer. From 1945 
he carried on his researches in Stockholm 
and in 1949 became a senior research fellow 
at Harvard. The world’s greatest expert on 
aural physiology, he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for medicine in 1961. 

BELL (5). Vanessa Bell died 1961. 
BIRKETT, William Norman, 1st Baron. 
Died 1962. 

BLIXEN, Karen. Died 1962. 

BOHR, Niels. Died 1962. 

BRENTANO, von, (4) resigned in November 
1961 as foreign minister to facilitate the 
formation of a coalition government of 
Dr Adenauer’s parties with the Free Demo¬ 
crats. 

BREUIL, Henri. Died 1961. 

BUCHMAN, Frank. Died 1961. 

BURNET, Sir Macfarlane (1899“ ), Aus¬ 

tralian physician, born atTraralgon, Victoria, 
became in 1928 assistant director and later 
director of the Institute for Medical Research, 
Melbourne. A world authority on virus dis¬ 
eases, he shared the Nobel prize in 1960 with 
Medawar (q.v.) for researches on immun¬ 
ological intolerance in relation to skin and 


organ grariing. ^ He reecival a kmr.httuma 
in 1951 and the O.M. m 1 )5H. 

rAlVIN Melvin (l‘»ll >■ 'k'>a’iie.ui 
chemist,’ professor of ‘y,';'" 
fornia University Irom 9.(7 " 

researches on pliolosynllicsis. lU won tiu 

COCKERELL, Cliristoiiher ,S)diiej 1 1''10 ). 

English radio-engineer, bon\ n\ ^ 
and pioneer of 

which rides on a t* \ fn nm 

(1953). A prototyt)e nuulc tlu' ( akn% i i 

crossing in .hily , 

COMri’ON (1), Arilmr Holly. Dud I 

Hied 1962 (coiicclion), 
CX)TY (2), Rem*. Hied 19M 
CRK’K, Francis Harry Hompton U ^ ‘ • 

British scientist, educated at MtU Hdl .m 
the universities of I ondon aiuU 
from 1949 carried on research m juoKuii.tf 
biology at the I'avcndish I alwrahnu ! 
.1, D.^Watson in 1953 he i'oirantcUd a 
molecular model of tlie compU'\ 
material deoxyribonucleic aetd. ami laur 
researches tm the nucleic aeut** na\e lea n 
far-reaching discoveries conecinum t w 
genetic code. With Watson and u ^ 
(qq.v.) he was awarded the Nobel juuu lot 
medicine and physiology in jY’N 
CULLEN (1), i’cmiitee. Hied PHn. 

DALTON, (1) iinglu Baron Hidhm. Hied 

DARWIN (1). Sir (‘harles Cialtou Hauun 
died 1962. ^ . 

DAVIES (2), demenl. Haul 196?. 

DE b’ORES'r, Lee. Hied 1961. 

DE GAULLE. His |.ancinment gianfcd 
independence to all L'rcnch Alncaii c»doiiirs 
(1959 60) and negotiated, atuul utdcsptrml 
terrorist activities bv the l■u‘lu.h ex aiiiiv 
generals of ilic O.A.S. as well as ihc ,\lgeiuui 
nationalists, tlic Iwian agieetnenis with flu* 
latter. Algeria hccuiuc indepeiulent in luH 
1962, He Ciuulle surviving^repealed puliiual 
crises by a luvisli use ot’ the felmendum 
Despite American wishes, he peraxted m tux 
efforts for a bYench iiufcpetutriU miHcai 
deterrent, consolidated the tuns trieiid'i|n|i 
with Federal Germany hv a trnimpitmil stair 
visit in Scplcmhcr 1962 and fiittned am 
concessions to the terms of BriiamN ofopoxed 
entry into the European Gommmi Maikei. 
DE lA ROCHE, Mum. Hied I96L 
DOOLriTLE, HiMm Hied Effd. 

EDEN (1), Sir Anthony. < ‘r. I ml id' Aum m 
1961. 

EICHMANN, Kiirl Adolf, ri9tl6 o2|* 

Austrian Nazi war^criminaL hofii tif Sotiwgrit* 
became a member of the K.S. and iugaiii/rt 
of anti-Semitic activities iiiehidmg llw itwiw 
deportation and extermination of imllmiis td 
Jews in Genuany and ehcvilicrr altet I94L 
Captured by H.H. forces in 1945, lie Ind liri 
identity, escaped from Ins prifitni camp, amt 
in 1950 decamped to the Argentme, 'there 
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!n' u!lsinatci\ tiacad Israeli ar.cnts in 
{‘ifUl* M't/ed. taKcn to Israel, condennuni to 
death ami rvi'anU'd. See hooks hv Wiejuon 
finciH, and HrMuiUls, kat/ and Aldouln 
tinnfh 

iaN\ri>k I tdrJ- ^hed 

!• VI I IvXFIk \V illmm llnrrkmi. hied hh.A 
hKOSI <? , Holmi. Hied innt. 

<;\iiSKi'i I . Hunh, nu'ii 
C;illBS i n* Sir riidip. Died inn?. 
c;iNSBI*l«k VlUm nnhi ). Atncncan 
poet, aitthoi ol //touhin^h, uloah Aietmncd 
a o/i«I ^ ./a \tafhitiii as the psofotMio poem 
ot {he ‘ heal ' st Inml. 

c;i VSFIh Ihmaia Vitliiir {tn;n p Amen 
niii plnshisf. hoin at t le\elaiul. t)hun 
W tide woikinr at the I mu'raP. ot MiehiiMn 
11 n-pi f.tM lie (knelopetl ttn‘ ’ Imhhie ^ hamhet ' 
iot id-tsenme tlie paths ot atomie pailH'trs. 
an at hie\etiieni \Um h won tiiin tlie Nohei 
pn/e m fniai. the umi in whieti he tuxaiuc 
piot/s'.of at the I itoenau ol i'ahhnina, 
C;i>OSSh\S t If, Sir lAinmn hinl inpA 
(.U V|N<;Flh IVrrm Oiet! innp 

HWniVkSEdcii Ik nap Hlnlnmr. Awat 
iled the \nhel pe,u e pii/e lot fnrd po'.thtnn 
itpsh affei Ins tliMth m an an t ordt neat 
\i|i»la in A Mlntdestfi m Sept pinl uhile 
mutaned m neinniat hois tnei the i ttneo t 11 as. 
Ill' VIII, Inlwanl kirhiird fPMn i. 

Pfitish i otnrnalne pohtntait. hotn at 
litoadsttois, was a sdiolai «♦! ipillio! t ollepe. 
(Hlotd, smed til Winid Wat It and enteied 
paflfaineiit m insip td lintlet's ’Cine 

Nation " new litn mtrfln tnah. He was an 
assistant 11I ss) ,mi| ^ hnd whip H’lVV vnp 
nnnraet of I aluait (|nso ntp when he 
heiante I old Ihov Se.d am! the t hiel 
nrpadiafio toi hiiiands entt'^ nUo tin" I not 
pran t omttioit Maikef. 

IIFXHNiiW WA IHttesI Mlilnr* Ihcd I'mk 
llt‘SM‘* llrrmiiiw. thed 
tlOI«is<lN |H. Widpln hunt innA 
liOI'SI Hohrrt I HH x p Aitiernsm 

smrncist. hoiii in Nrv\ Vtnk, tanplu at 
iViiiPOi\anta UnniOsit^ hefote hetnn ap 
pttinted ptolea.oi td idnsies at Klanhnd 
Hdxpi ilf shaied the HtPl Noh<d award 
wdh Mosstnim ti|A,l lot reseatrhrs mui 
atmiiie stun hue. 

HOI I AM) ink Sir Mirny Un*m* 
tkCMI, lov'k died Idol, 

ItlKIII, dtirittWN. Iked l‘h»k 
IKiaaXM>t5kdtd«i. Iked Hdh. 

JOHN Hk Oird 

JUNO Ilk Oiirl Ihed Hhtk 

E4«lk Hiiilil k AmeiH'411 mdlmr. 

httiii in Hm Yoik of KtPNniti desernk ser\ed 
PI ihe ikH. army, wanked »ei a foiiriialpa and 
riidiii mnipiwiifer «ttHl ptodtieed some 
tiiipirlcfillotpi paprihiiikn lwlo«e i*iiwrgm|.s 
It* it vfkw* poveli^l with ftdxH, »« 

Orweliiiiti ioiuletiiiiatfon of loialiiariiiiiwii* 
/)iir i*f #/ie Akw/vrr CHHSk nil flrtlM; 
ailoidiihiitk ihmmhihk Mm fl*kSld, and 
idmvf Mt* tiimw (|kS7k 
ICAHFMAM, CJwirp* Hlwiiii. Hiril HiCik 


KFNHHFVV, Jolm Cowlcry (PH 7 
Htatish scientists horn at Hxt'ord, educated at 
(‘lit ton and InnMv C'ollene. ('amhriilpe. uas 
attached Ministtv of Aircratt Pro- 

dnction iluriipt World War Ik al'terwatals 
lemnnint to t’amhridee, wiunr he later 
became depiiU diiector id’ the Medical 
Reseaich c’oimcdN unit for motcesdar 
hmiopa. Wdh IVtut/ (ip\d he carried out 
icseauites m the ch-nu\tr\ of the hlood and 
dtsco\eted the structure id" nnoplohin, and 
uuh him was awarded the Nohrl < 'liennstrv 
jn t/e for Idmk 

KFWFOV { k* the conseia at nan of (‘on* 
pa ess stalled KenneiHN hid lor ‘a new 
fiiintier ‘ in social Icpaslation. I he fiasco t>f 
the mvasmn of Cnlnn h> U.S. aided exiles, 
clouded his til'd meeting vuth Khiaishdtev m 
Vhenna m .kme Idol. He displavcil Inmncss 
and nuHlcialion in the Bctlm and 1 aos ctiscs, 
but m Octohei Idn7 in the hisf duccl coio 
iundatioii behscen Rtivaa and Vmruca, Itc 
nsk.'d imclcai war. mducinp the Russians to 
wulidraw their missiles ftom t'nha, lie 
intmened to stop the stcid emupames* price 
mcieascs iApnl lun.k and ihnniph tus 
hrolfici, Knhert h'rnnds (PkW p the 
aftounw peticiah snppmted federal desepre 
nation poln s pn Mhotds and imnnsitics. 
nntald\ at (Hhnd, Mississippi tSept. Idp^l. 
He ihscontarril tndcpemlenf naltonal muicar 
detettents m I mope and mped liiuislt eturv 
into the I tnofiean c‘onmmn MaiKet, Vnothcf 
htoflmi, Ikiwnrd Moore (|hO p uas 
t*h% ted vmifot Itom Massailinsctfs tn IdnJ, 

EkROkVCh Jack thkk' p Amencan 
anfhot. fnitn m I owrll. Mass., vson a 
*a holaishtp to i olnmhia I'mvct'sUx hut 
punUnated Ins studtrs with wandriinps up 
am! dos\n the couutiv ifomp otld lohs. Hts 
hist tmxcl //iie /onvt am/ (hr t'un tHHoi 
well menetk thmtpfi wtuictt m the mthodox 
niannct v\fmh lie ahandoncif itt rki die AXnn/ 
tldXth a spontanconsh ctealed work inanp 
ttir mleiUous ® heatmk * idiom and e\- 
pressmp the voiulilnl itiscoiiteiu ot the 
* heat ‘ pmieiaitom t atei hiniks ate /Vic 
/kaiioni /Oon tluXKP ihr 
HdXKt. ihHirf .v,n tIh.Yk, and V/dpvke 

(Wnn/rttdVk, 

ENKHlr t/k thimUL Oted Idol. 

KIHHSl KH. hrit#, Oied lUnk 

lANIk Isdwiit Herbert tldUU p Amefte»tu 
mscium and plnsicnd, horn at llfidpepnrk 
iVnim, known espeendiv for ids disvoxerir* 
tclaimp to ttie pohut/aiton ol hitlu, ami IVm 
Ins imention of the * mie step' caniern, 
which lakes and processes photo^rapfn on 
the Hpuk 

LAND All, kiw HnvWmktitkW p Rtimiii 
scietutst, liof« iit Ilalop uradMafed id tanidi 
prad and xrtbsinincfdlv hevmnr prolWstif of 
dhuir'i itt Mosctiw, Known for his mipor-^ 
laid resraiclkN on the diwiihmi tlirory* In? 
was awaraled the Nobel pit/e for phvatcH in 
pin,! hu III* wofk tw tlieoriiA of eomlriiwi 
inaifijf, p.irltciiktdv helHtiip 

Irrliii fl«»i IWb Amtrmm 
clieniist* horn ni lirooklyip New Yhirk, 
eilttcnied at CYilnmhht mid tltddrwOTk witi 
ittmtiitietl with the tierwml Iduetrk Cnrii* 
puny ffidti HW In IhSik feeing friuit 1^12 
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associate director of the Research Laboratory. 
He was Nobel prize-winner in 1932 for his 
work on surface cheniistry, and his many 
inventions include the gas-filled tungsten 
lamp, and atomic hydrogen welding. 

LAUGHTON (1), Clmrlcs. Died 1962. 

LLOYD (4). He resigned the chancellorship 
of the Exchequer in Mr Macmillan’s great 
‘purge’ in July 1962. Refusing a peerage, 
he was given the task of investigating the 
Conservative Party organization. 

LOW (0, David. Knighted 1962. 

ITJMUIVIBA, Patrice Kmergy (1925-61), 
Congolese politician, born in Katako 
Konibc, became leader of the Congolese 
national movement and when the C’ongo 
became an independent republic in I960 was 
made premier. Almost immediately the 
country was plunged into chaos by warring 
factions, and after being deposed in Sept. 
I960 by his rival, Kasavubu, Lumumba was 
assassinated in Feb. 1961. 

LUTHULI, Albert John (UH99? . ). Afri¬ 

can resistance leader, son of a /mlii Christian 
missionary, was educated at an American 
mission school near Durban and spent 15 
years as a teacher before being elected tribal 
chief of Groutvjlte, Natal. Deposed Ibr 
anti-apartheid activities, he became president- 
general of the African National Congress, 
in which capacity he dedicated himself to a 
campaign of non-violent resistance and was 
a defendant in the notorious Johannesburg 
treason trial (1956 59). In 1961 he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace prize for his 
unswerving opposition to racial violence in 
the face of repressive measures by the South 
African government and impatience from 
extremist Africans. 


Jodrell professor of Coinparati\c Anattnnv 
at f.<>ndon University, shared the Nobel prize 
in 1969 with Burnet (q.v.) I’or e\{U'nmeii{'* iui 
immiinolog.ical inti>lerance. He gave the 
brilliant Keith I ccturcs (1959) on /7ie f (ifun- 
of Man, 

MICSTKOVKk Ivan. Died 1902. 

MILLAY, Kdmi Si Died toMk 

MOSKS, Anna Marv (Csnmdina). Died looi. 
MOSSBAUR, Rudolf (1929 g Amcneau 
physicist, born in Munich, dnaanered the 
*■ Mossbaur Eilcct * concerning gamma ladia 
tiqn in crystals, ami shared tlic |9(d Nnlwl 
prize with Hofstadlcr (tgvd for research min 
atomic structure. 

NIXON. As the Repul'ilican candidate, he 
lost the prcsiilcntial eU\1ion t|9can to 
Kennedy hv a tinv margin. Standing f'oi the 
governorshit'i of (‘ahhirma in I9(»A he ua, 
again defeated. Sec tim autohiograpln. An 
C/v.Vf'.v {19(»2). 

NORHI (3), Sir Dudley. Died I90!. 

PA(JK (1), Sir I'Vederick llawllev. Dunl loo?. 
PFRICADK AYALA, Ramc'm. 'Died {9n?. 
PKRirrZ, Max Imrdinand {|914 ). Atrdnatg 

born British scientist, graihialed at \ leiina 
and came to Cambridge in 19 hi tn emn on 
rescardt at the Cavendish I ahinaton, uHete 
be began work on the struetme id haeino 
globin and ulhmatelv became duettm of the 
Medical Research i'onnvirs unit fm Mole 
cular Biology, dhc euhmnaimn o{ ?s seats 
WHirk in this tidil was the guiU awaut to 
IVrut/ and Keiuhew iqo | ot she Nobel 
chemistry prize for |9e>>, 

PHXbVRl). Auguste, Dho! 

POULKNCk FrmicR, Died hdU. 


MACMILLAN (3). His ‘ wind of change ’ 
speech at C’apc Town (1960) ticknowlcdgcd 
the political aspirations of Africans. In 1961 
he committed Britain to negotiations for 
entry into the European Common Market 
and in July 1962, after some sct-backs in 
electoral support, ho carried out a drastic 
‘ purge ’ of his govcrnmcnl, involving seven 
cabinet ministers. 

MacTAGGART, William (fr.), kl. 1962 
MARGARET ROSE, Princess, Antony 
Armstrong-Joiie.s wascr. Viscount Linley and 
Earl of Snowdon in Oct. 1961. The former 
title devolved upon Princess Margaret’s son, 
David Albert Charles, born Nov. 3, 1961. 
MARX (0, Julius. Leonard (Chico) Marx 
died 196L 

MAIJDLING, Reginald (1917- ), British 
Conservative politician, bom in Loiulon, was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ and Merton 
College, Oxford, was called to the bar, served 
in the air force during World War !I and in 
1945 became one of Mr Butler’s ‘ back-room 
boys’ in the Conservative Central OBlcc. 
Lie entered Parliament in 1950 and after two 
junior ministerial posts, became minister of 
supply (PJSB’-S?) paymaster-general 0957 
1959), president of the Board of Trade 
(1959-”61), colonial secretary (1961) and in 
July 1962 chancellor of the Exchequer. 
MEDAWAR, Peter Brian (1915- ), Brazilian- 
born British zoologist, professor of Zoology 
at Birmingham (1947-51), subsequently 


RADCTJFKE {2), C)*'h Julw, Biu’im. t t 
Viscount 1962. 

RICHARDS 0), Frank. Died I96L 
ROBERTSON (I), Sir Brian ISiilwL Ct. a li|g 
peer as Baron Robertson of Daktulge, 19e*L 
ROOSF.VKLT' tl), Anna Kleanor, Died 196? 
RUSK, Dean (1909 g Ameiuvm polnict.on 
born tn C'herokec Countv, Drotgta* 
educated at Davidson College, Notih Cam 
lina, and Oxford and in 19u wav ai’iiifunird 
associate professor id' (lovernnirnt md 
dean of the Faculty m Mills ikilkpx, Aiier 
.service in the army in Worhl War 11, fir Ifetd 
goyernmcnwl posts invluditm itiid of 
assiHlanl to the sccrctuiy of war I Wo 
assistant swetary of state for Ihiilrd 
Nations Aflatrs, deputy under-wrriaiy of 
state aiul assistant secretary for Tar i adtnii 
Allans (1950 5D. In |9L1 he wav iippoinfcd 
president ot the Rockcfelfer Touiulaiion ami 
111 Jan, 1901 President Knuirdv iippoinird 
him hm secretary <if state, in winch caiuwiL 
he phtyed a niajtir role ni handling fitr i Fhaii 
crisis of 1962. 


KYidv, Martin {| 9 t» g 1 iighsfi radio 
astrcmomcr. edncatetl m UrmilkhI umiHiiHi 
Church, Oxford, worked at iI|h (kncndrJt 
Laboratory, C’ltmtiridge 11945 4$K and 
subsequently becanie n fellow of Tfiiiiiy, 
University Lecturer in Pftysic*^ (l*m 59|, 
Pt' 9 fcssor of Radnojuitronoiny froiu 
U5>, lising die Canihruliic raihiotekwiifie 
to plot the inteiwityHlistrihutioii curve of 



XI 


Ntiuv up to niillion uod suojc lij’lit-ycais 
(li.staut, he tihtaincii cout?o\ciM,il data whicti 
kni him n\ l*kil to throw Ui>uhi ojt the peu* 
craliv aivcptCii ' slcati) state ‘ thcotv of the 
UUl\C!M'. 

SAC'KMUFAVFSi; Vuiora Mary. Died 
iuuy, 

NAMl’hl , Ifit XKcotmf. Died I'ksk 
SAUSlItKY tik Frank Owen. Ihcd 
STFJNBFC'K, John Fmesf. Awarded Nohcl 
pri/c for htciatuic I do A 

rA^*!NFTi, Fiehard Hritry. Ihcd Fk»?. 
11hVNI\ F (fupu I, BuiiucHe dipkunat. 
h<n« at hauiauaw. tun aiiu* a sdundniastcr 
tittdrt lltakin No. fhr pnme luuiistrr to hc,^ 
uftoto he fatn 'aH^^fawled as headtnastrr of 
thinfanaw National Hiith Sdtool Wlien 
Butina hrvatnr jttdeprtulruf to {U4.N hr li»ok 
up funritiuHuit wiuk, uiul attrt holdutp 
stnrtal appotulfiiritls he hreatur prtiuanrul 
IhN, irprcsrittafne ioi iluuitu tn FlfiA lu 
Nit\riuhcf Idfil hr was clnfril lutiitk 
M'ifrfan rrurtal td tfir Fiutcd Nalious 
aitrt tlir tjrath of Ihia. Hatiuiiatskiolil hpv.l, 
and hnatur {Hufiiatiriit srurCats KriHual ifl 
Nouutthn fund. 

riirHBI'IF dawrs<;rmrt, Ihrd l‘»n{. 
IFIAhl \ \N ( h, Ck'orgr Mitnwhn. Iha! 
I dp; 

\FW\\OhHI>. Urrulilk hmm-h, kt nr/f' 
{|uiH k Hoiiflt Attuait pohtuiiUt. hunt m 
Aiiistritlaiu* was nht^ afril t«i SotUh Altaa at 
ttir Iftitsrtstu of StrllrnhosUt autl itt 1 rip/tp. 
Hauihut^i aiul Bn hit to he hrraiur 

Utdrssot ol Applied ISsUioloin m StcllnO' 
Hwrh atui tu luF’ of koitofopv and honal 
Wkuk, f lottj jut; to tu4K hr nhtrd the 
iiaftonaird /hr /owno/n and tipposrd 
South AliuaN cimv mto Woild War II. 

ot the* stfiit lanaf sre.te|{ation 
pidk'v of tipiifihfid, WfworttI hfoatiie vR‘t?« 
chaitwafi id the NiilHmat Baity of the 


d'ransvaal in !‘>4n, was cU'cln.! senator to 
I04H and nnnistcr of Native Atfairs in Id50. 
in |U5H he was elected na(ii>nal leader by the 
Nationalist party pailnnnentaiv caucus and 
us nth prime mmistcr of Soutlt Afttca ho 
iicdicatcii himself to the foumlmr. of a South 
African republic. After stronp opptvatit>n 
to his policy of opurr/ic/*/and an attempt 4>n 
hts life m lunt). he amumnecil at the common¬ 
wealth prime ministeis” conlcrencc m I omhm 
m Match t*kd (hat South Africa w<uild imt 
re apply ttir eommonwiMlth membership when 
she became a lepubhc m May luul. 

WAFIFR (11, Brimm Dun! l%d. 

WVrSONA John l>. (BkAS h American 
scietUisi, bom m t 'lucapo. where he nruilualcd 
at die I m\eisit\. Hr came to I upland atui 
vuu'ketl with i'rirk and Wdkms (mi.v.) i»n 
the stiiictme id ON A hefoic bcctmung 
pmtessor ol lliolofA at Haivard. He was 
awarded the Nidud pure for medicine and 
phwmkipy jointly with (’nek ami Wdkms in 
inn A 

VVIFfIFI AIINA. Hied IdnA 

WII KINS, Minirke Hugh hmlmck (BHP ), 
Brmsh ehemtsl. Inmi m New /ealamk 
ediicafcnl at Kmp I dwaidN Sduml, ihrmmf/- 
ham. aiul St Johids (‘ollepc. (‘anihrtdpc. did 
irseaich on uranmm radope scparalittn at 
the thuserMfv ol (‘ahlmiua in 1444, After 
a year as Kunei m Bhysas at St AmlrewN* 
he jmneil the fvtcilicid Uesearch c'ouncdN 
IlmphvMCs Research Hmt at Rmp’s Cdtkpc, 
I tuuiom in l*Hn. twcmmnr. tlepmv dneUor 
m inyy. vVith Fuck aiul Watson (riq.v.) 
he was awauied (he Nulnd |:ua/e lor mnhcine 
and pinsmh'pv in Fmj lot work on the 
Muiclute of DNA, 

WII SON (/>. Falwwinl Berwher, Died BH4, 

WIFSON (lA. Snccecrlcd Hugh Fadskcll as 
Iriulcf of die I abour Bartvm Mmniry Ihn.F 
WFISFK (4K Died BR.F 

/AKA Died l%F 


(‘ORRKiliNDA 


in I7t, i'ith I, I. 2h Idf 

P. ABA col. A I. A from loot* for I7U read tUh 

p. new, citl A 1 . 2 Ifoiii loot, for Thr hktt'r Mtmtrni read hittrp Mmmi. 

p, K4 A «d. A I M I'rofit Imii, for * m lost * read ' m Nov. of the «nnr year for lirtmiley \ 

IF HM* col, 2,1. 5 from Bmi, for K«tli«liif read Kittrlrrii. 

IF Hdll, cob I* I, 4A lor / ikm ifmtiAr read FKowoA/iwJtm 

p. IIIW, Col, f* I, 4F for lal’l f«id Wihoti. 

p. I2BA itd, 1,1. from foot* for (imkifni read 

IF 1227, rtiL 2* I IF from fool, lor KAtKtiFFK r«d ltEDC:iJFFF:, 

IF I2FA «il. !, h A fw ledo rad 1721, 
p. J24S, twi. 2,1. 14, liif I2B4 tmd IW. 
p. 05A ail 2* I 24 frotii loot, fm dAKDIN m4 CHAKDIN, 
p. 1272. col DIM. for 14 raid 47. 




KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


VOWEL SOUNDS 


ay 

= 

a in fate 

oo 

■ oo in moon 

a 

= 

a in lad 

u 

■ II in hut 

ah 

=: 

a in father 

u 

Cicr. ii. !‘V. u, etc. (ncarlv cc) 

e 

= 

e in led 

(V. '■ 

(icr. d, IT am. etc. f neatly as 

ee 


e in we 



e 


e in other 


DiiunuoNos 

i 


i in lid 

yoo 

u in tutv 

i 

= 

i in mine 

aw 

aw in saw 

0 

= 

0 in lot 

aw - 

: ow in cow 

d 

=: 

0 in vote 

ay ■■ 

:■ oy in hoy 


The tilde sign ('") over a vowel denotes that it is nasali/ed. i.c. I'uaiiMuuTd 
through the nose. The nasalized -ai and c after i is represented bv /, e.e.. IViatn. H 
Lepage {pay-ti, bas-tylde pazh). 


CONSONANT SOU NOS 


The consonants b, d, f, h, j, k, 1^ m, n, i% r, t. v, w. y {tu>{ used as s mud), e. I 
English unambiguous values, and are used ft a these values. 




g in get 


final y \ound as m la. 

S 


s in set 


liven'y^) or y stumd aftet 

ch 

= 

ch in church 


talt/ed cims«mants, as m 

sh 

= 

sh in shore 


I, afar {/o/fif Vi 

zh 

= 

z in azure 


unvoiced ctmstmant as u 

th 

ss 

th in thin 


1 Hdanilne u/c 0 b 

m 

ss 

th in this 



KH 

s= 

ch in Scots loch 




AC’Cl'Nd'UAddON 

The sign ' is used to denote that the in*cccdinr: syllable is sitesurd. Sutv, 
generally indicated in French names, wliere the ct^rrcct effect is tvtier iibtaiti 
slightly raising the pitch of the voice on the final .syllable. 




AA<»FSI-N» \rfh l?tfvccn{m’y 

.itilhur of llic iMtlirM lAiiir*h hi%ftn), vovctv 
tiH! fli'J’ pcntul Uh> I IK^. 

A\liJ%?rp|HMin A'<117 Uan* 

i%h tHHi'hvt and fiort. A tcn.nnialivt atui a 
Iradri of' flu* * dfifluu! intHcitiatu' tn D.utf^h 
lifrtaimtu tu* wtiHt tmuli tn titr .ftitlaiul 
iluilrif, iflfo wiiuh fir frarrdafrd %amc of 
llntiud*. itoniu^, Sen t\\\ junrt U(**kfi\ Ih*rtt 
fi hiUtirn ni Wiatfi. atui porin*, 

fSonp id'fhr K\i% | or laiiflndt 

ftau'dafsotu. of of flu* porni** mt H. I^ 
ihr dw/lmn/ II ittJ { 

A’\I tO» AhHt\ iihi (t\ IIKUn U lannrdi^ 
auliifrif* lufin al Kiuniaiir, ilc*4fj'irt of 
nuiilrtn inthlir and iiufuMfiai Initldiiipo tii 
I mlatnl* .nul al'.o of lonfriniHnafV fufiultiir. 
til lu' \%rn! lii fhr -X. aiul lau^hf 
.mhiftufnii,” ai Xafe Idinrrafv anti ,it the 
M4%',adnr*rff^, liuaifufr i»t IVi linoloi^j^. ,Srr 
■4tuh tuf Nrntr^ihwandn |I‘IX4), 

AAl.fOAtkN^ \Xidnn iVaidrmaru *ihi im tn 
iIKn4 t iniir.ti ^aiilpitn* tunn al St 

Mndird 4f ttrt'aida. <hw ol flir 
Iraditut t tntin.h hr t\ ah*o the i»o*,f 

vrt’*afti(\ atui lur* ^^otkrd ni itiattv lUn 

hf\i Xtun%ti .nr ihr turn tin 

llir i*tithrntn»K Mtnannni and thr ^tatnr ol 
flu* uhiii|nr ninitri IXioio Swmi hotniiin* 
iHUird In flir I'tnnrJf (lovrtninrnl tn ind4h 

AANKtl). Unm, nuf ilHhl loMn Ntu 
\\r|Siaii wiiirt ol diorl nfinin draloiii: \Mltt life 
in Itr* nainr ^allrv ol UaoMkh of 
ionifilM''^* ^atttl/nU! flif atfilutalitir*i of Ufluut 
uiltinr, Hri iklothfliil ditldtriiS* honk**, 
Aidir/ liufyiAlrf and Aolvr »VWw|» 

1101 Oh drwfvr Ihro idacr among I hr rkwks* 
Srr (Xd.V# frd Aloiirt 0^ voli» I0H|* 

AAtlluMIII l\ tinmif 

tAiitrdi jHiri, wlionr |io*i udkctitm, hirmx, 
aplHUitnl $ft ISIH, foiliHi.rd hy IXwiAnminw 
I ISnih 

AASI'N* hnr, ^iw\m tinn ooh Noivitrfnafi 
oliiktltifiua, \mrif wiiirr* aint pork tutiii ut 
Sitimimor, lonodri ol ilir I attdMtiiiatk’oiifdrv 
lani!»;iitfl or iiviionk Inrw Noiwh a ^omtlard 
of tlir iliiriH diaInO* VMfIt i‘(dfrrii« 

10 Old Nofw; r^rc Im Ihifimifr o/ 

IXfiwAif liiri,ifwi||r ftUXdh Ik 
dmi ni lOihe 

AIIAM’OIiMIX C'liirki d\ 

4 tiHlkmw itiliihicr 10 lawit^ XVI» 

iwd II iwpticw ill' tXiloiitir, mt% itiordricd hy 
ll« iiioh ill Vrr«dt«, 

AiA-NOVAi*Vilfiii«ll8d4 lltinttriiin 
piiilrr. twrii iiiiil tlkd m lliiilii|twk 
ftnr idiiiiili fttttfrtk til Hwgcd, llticittiwii 
liteiiiroyeil ill Wtirld War III, iiml rlwwtwre. 

AIIAIIIANEL* liiic Ikil Jttwitli 114.17*' 
ISCI^h a l«ewi%li writer, wiw born al IJiboti 
Mil diril hi ¥f«k*e* Ilk wiirli cofiwrlw 
eointiiwilirk* on tlw iihfe and pliikiioplilci! 
irciitiwt. nil ettkii *i», diiii tmm (im 
IkWmmh f* I4MMS3S» b diwlor ind 
|dii|piii|ilirf, wrow llkiliiflfl # Awiw Ci535)* 

I 


AllA'rk See Anna n. 

ABA15/U’, Idrmm, aho-rm (1679 1767), 
btu'O of Protestant purcntanc at I f/cs in 
l.innoedoc. on the ivvtHMiion eh* the tulict of 
Nones (!c>iS^) was sent to (teneva* wlicrc he 
became vvtdelv learned. He travelled in 
Ilidl.uul and I tir.land in 1698, and died ui 
Uefteva, liaving inibhvhed ntany theidoidcul 
and arebaeoliodeal treatises (7, voK* Amst* 
1771). 

ABB. St See I'twA. 

ABBAIBK, Antoine Ihompson i\\ odu'i't/ee 
(into n;i. aiul Mkhel AnmmI iP (IHli5 91), 
borti in Diddm of I-reneh Idmilw svere 
edneated in P'ranee, and both trasclled in 
AtnsMfua dm ini* I Hi; 4H. 

ABBAS tifUi (Al). the unde id* Mohanuned, 
at tirfd fio-ade to lunu hut nlhniutdv the chief 
inonunet of Ins rdouon. Ik was the founder 
of tin* Atdueades. v\ho rtilcil as khahfs of 
Haejuhul hoin 7>0 tdl the Mongol eotninest 
in 946. 

\BBAS PIdd'NHI. See Aim tn IImii, 
ABBAS linAII HKM 1944). was edticated at 
X lenna, MU'ceedetl Ins father, ‘IVwfik, ui 
khrdtsc id' I f!V|d 11891)^ and was deposed 
(l9Mu 

ABBXSAIIH/A f,-. I m\ IKIlh the iavmiritr 
son id'Sloth i eth"Alt, tin! the IVoaan amites 
with Kieat tnavenn fmt svitti hole success, in 
file Wats With Russia (IHlt 11 and 1K76 2H), 
ABBAS pasha HK! I 541. viceiov of i diph 
m IH4I ttnA nn uetive fuut in the Sviian war 
of Ins iirandl'aftier, MrhenuH Ain 4 he ileath 
of fill unde, Ihfahiin Paduu in JH4«, eailed 
turn to tin? thionr: Idgtdrd atul sensuah he 
ifitl nuidi U} undo the piopess nnidr under 
Mehcmel All. 

ABBAS HIK <mKA‘r H^V/ inlH), fdtah of 
Persui |H*H5 HulK), warn tniek lost teridory 
froiu the U/Bcks, 'fufki, «nd the Ciiat 
Moiml, 

AIIWAIK, NUtoIo tIdIN ii/idw/Phn- (1517 7lh 
a liesco lutiiiter td* Modemu who died in 
Paris* having eweuted ffcieocn lor the induce 
of iHUituincldeum Pew «d‘ fih fresetHWAh* 
eidiiiii, Inti die P.ouvre tuirt a ctdkciion of hi» 
driiwhigi, 

AllilK* in <1eu4«ul iim 1916), 

Atiwkan iiielcmidogod, limn in New XAiii. 
He wmift on the idmosphere and on vimude, 
am! was reMmmiblc fiir the tntrcHlumion of 
die My.^deni of Stundiini I tine. 

{2} KrM HS40 1905), Hernwin |diy,iickt. 
horn at P’isenudi, dietl id Jena* llejiccaine 
profatior Id itw univerdty of Jena in Iti7th 
iiid in IH?li difwlof of the aiiironomlal ami 
loctcomlogkiil olisemdork^, He mm n 
piiruwr in Itie optmal workiof cXifl 7d%% on 
wlioi© clmllt ho beeiffie owner in IHkl 
Famotw for hH researches in opliei» ho mm 
inventor of the arrangcroent known m Abbe’s 
honioionotiiw liwnersion, 

AIIIIKC Kdwlit Awlte (im-BHI), A*E.A- 
(Ii96ji II,A. painter, w« bora it 




ABBOT ; 

Philadelphia, U.S., but settled in England in 
1878. He is known for his illustrations of the 
works of Shakespeare and Herrick, for his 
panels of the Quest of the Maly Grail in Boston 
public library, and for his picture of Edward 
VIPs coronation. Sec Life by E. V. Lucas 
(1921). 

ABBOT, (1) Charles. See Colchester, Lord. 

(2) Charles Gredy (1872- ), American 

astrophysicist, born at Wilton, N.H., noted 
for his work on solar physics. 

(3) Ezra (1819”~84), American scholar and 
biblical critic. 

(4) George (1562-1633), English prelate, 
son of a Guildford cloth-worker. He entered 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he obtained a 
fellowship (1583); and through Lord Buck- 
hurst’s influence he rose to be master of 
University College (1597), dean of Win¬ 
chester (1600), and thrice vice-chancellor of 
Oxford University (1600-05). To a new 
patron, the Earl of Dunbar, with whom he 
visited Scotland (1608), he owed his promo¬ 
tion to the secs of Lichlicld (1609), London 
(1610), and finally Canterbury (1611). A 
sincere but narrow-minded Calvinist, he was 
equally opposed to Catholics and to heretics. 
He died at Croydon and was buried at Guild¬ 
ford, wherein 1619 he had founded a hospital. 
—His brother, Robert (1560-1617), from 1615 
Bishop of Salisbury, was a learned theologian. 

ABBOTT, (1) Charles. Sec Tenterden. 

(2) Edwin Abbott (1838-1926), Broad- 
church theologian and Shakespearian scholar, 
born in London, author ol Shakespearian 
Grammar (1870) and other works. 

(3) Jacob (1803-79), American clergyman, 
author of The Young Christian and innumer¬ 
able other works, was born at Hallo well. Me. 
-—His son, Lyman, D.D. (1835-1922), born at 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1887 succeeded Henry 
Ward Beecher at Plymouth Church, Brook¬ 
lyn, edited The Outlook, and wrote Reminis¬ 
cences (1915), Silhouettes of my Contem¬ 
poraries (1922), and other books. 

(4) Sir James (1807-96), born at Black- 
heath, at sixteen joined the Bengal Artillery; 
in 1839-40 rode from Herat to Khiva—the 
first Englishman there—-and the Caspian; 
served splendidly in Hazara 1846-53; came 
home a major-general in 1867; and was 
made a K.C.B. in 1894. 

ABD-AL-LATIF. Sec Abd-ul-Lattf. 

ABD-AL-RAHMAN. See Abd-er-Rauman. 

ABD-EL-KADER, kahfii^r (1807-83), Algerian 
hero, born at Mascara. After the French 
conquest of Algiers the Arab tribes of Oran 
elected him as their emir; and with great 
perseverance and skill he waged his long 
struggle with the French 1832-47. In 1834 
he forced Gen. Dcsmichels to a treaty; and 
in June 1835 he severely defeated a large 
French army at Makta. Eventually crushed 
by overpowering force, he took refuge in 
Morocco and got up a crusade against the 
enemies of Islam, but was defeated at IsJy in 
1844. He surrendered in 1847 and was sent 
to France, and afterwards lived in Brusa and 
Damascus, where he died, 

ABD-EL-KRIM (1880-- ), Moroccan chief, 

led revolts in 1921 and 1924 against Spain and 
France, but surrendered before their com¬ 
bined forces in 1926 and was exiled to Rdun- 


J ABDULLAH 

ion. Amnestied in 1947 to live in b'rance, he 
went to Egypt and there formed the North 
African Liberation Committee. See W, H. 
Harris’s Trance, Spain and the Rif (1927). 
ABDERHALDKN, Kmil (1877 1950), a Swiss 
chemist and physiologist born at Oberu/wiI, 
whose early researches on proteins helped to 
clarify a .subject which, at that time, was little 
understood. In 1911 he was appointed 
professor of Physiology at Halle and suh.sC” 
qucntly worked mainly on the structure of 
proteins, the synthesis <d‘ polypeptides, and 
the mechanism of alcoholic fermentation. 
ABD-KR-RAHMAN. 'fhe name of five emirs 
of Cordoba of which the following are noic« 
worthy: 

Abtl-er-Rnhmim I (731 -788). first Ommlad 
khalif of Cordoba (755 788). survived tlte 
Abbasid massacre of 750. His army is 
supposed to have fought the famous action 
against Charlemagne’s rearguaril at Ronecs- 
vallcs in 778. 

Abd-er-Riihmaii II (788- 852), ruled from 
822, was a patron of the arts and ofardu* 
tecturc. 

Abd-er-Rahimm HI (891 961), ruled from 
912; under him the khalifate teaehed the 
peak of its power, extending, its houndaries in 
successful campaigns against flu* Fatmtids 
and against the kings ot Leon anil Navam\ 
He was a patron ofthcartsaiul madeCoritobu 
a cultural centre. 

ABD-KR-RAHMAN (d. 732), Saracen leader, 
defeated and killed by diaries Martel at the 
battle of Tours. 

ABO-KR-RAHMAN (1778 1859). Sultan of 
Fez and Morocco, succeeded his niulc in 
1822, and was involved in Ahd d Kader\ 
war against the Lrendi in Algeria. Hix 
subjects’ piracy brought risk of war \uth moic 
than one European state. 

ABD-KR-RAIIMAN (1830 1901), | nur of 
Afghanistan, elevated to powei through 
British influence in IHKO after having been 
for ten years a pensioner of Russia. He was 
a grandson of Do.st Mohammed, 
ABO-UL-A/JZ (1830 76), Sultan of Turkey* 
succeeded hi.s brother, Abd-ul»Med.iid Icpvj, 
in 1861. At first he showed himsdf hberaL 
minded and open to western ideas; but Ins 
raisgovernment led in 1875 to risings m 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, At last 
a conspiracy forced him to abdicate; and 
five days later he was found dead, ,SVe ;dso 
I BN Saud. 

ABD-UL-BAHA, or Abbas Klfemli (1844 192 H, 
son and successor of BahaTlIIah (q.vd, 
ABD-UL-HAMID 11 (1842 1918), Hwltnn of 
Turkey, second son of Sultan AlHLubMeifikL 
succeeded in 1876, on tlie deposition ol his 
brother Murad V. His reign was notable for 
wars with Russia (1877 78) and (riwe 
(1897), (bo Armenian atrcidtics of 1894 96, 
and domestic troubles which culminiitetl in 
deposition and exile in 1909, 8ee l.ife by 
0 958 ) Urnlip, The Huiam 

ABDULLAH IBN HUSKKIN, kmoMmi 
(1882-1951), 1st King of Jordan 0946 511, 
the second son of Hussein ibn Ah (q.vd and 
grandfather of King Hussein (thvd* wa% tmuk 
riiler of the British mandated territory ot 
Trunsjordania in 1921 and became king when 



ABB-^VtAATW 

the niandafe cjulcil in 1^)46. Ik* \\,in assassi- 
natcd in 1451. 

ABIMU-I .vriF (1162 LkMK an Arahian 
writer, who \va% born aiui Uscil at Baf.hdad, 
but tauf.ht incdicjnc and plnlosopltv at (*ajro 
atul Uainascus. His bc^4•k!Hn\n h<»ol\ is a 
wotk on I 

ABO-HI-MIHXHI) (bH?l6l). Sultaa of 
I'ufkcy, suareded his father. Wahimid 11. in 
IK.bh He ^unitnnicil the refonns of tlic 
previous retpn; was .saxcif from b^yptum 
aimrcssion by tfu* (‘hrisiian powers; iii Ih’*4) 
retuseil ehivahously to ptve up Kossuth; aiul 
plnoii a ddltcuh part well dmiiiit the Frunean 
War {1K54 56); but thereafter allowed 
alfans to diift mlo tmuueial ruin. 
AlllbrilkKAHMAN. See Ann uo-lUiiMANS 
A BF(‘KFI4 Ihoimis. See IIH ki i. 

A BFC’KKI r. iSIhert Ablwitt (151156). 
bnplish tuiuiofist, born m I ondon and 
educated at Westminstcfy nr IK41 was ealled 
fo the bar, in 1H4‘> became a tnebt^polit.in 
imhee inaetsftsue, and duul at IkndoKne* 
Besides wrifinp for /Vme/i, ihe //me.w Ac.* lie 
wasaiitluu o! tbii.6no/o,ero/Me/lnVM/i /l/imw* 
!hr C'own Hhti ksi(Hh\ *uul (‘oiiuc IltMoiies 
of I npf.ind aiuf Home, the second dlnstnited 
In r'nuKshank, the last two hv I eesh. One 
son, (filbert (ISU ‘H), u.ts a (iliswindd: 
another Arthur William (IH44 HHWk iourna 
list, ptavwiigfiK Jintl batrister* wn»le 77ie A 
ifetheffy o/ PufH’h fInpH. 

AlilHUK Klebard (iKcO HHO), (ieiman them 
jst, born at Oan/tp, became pridessor of 
fhemistiy at Breslau, 1840, tie was one 
of the itrsf cheiinsts to pereetve the ehetn* 
leal sn!inhc;ince iif the new Ivoloa'overeil 
OKn'/) electron* ami Ins ’ lule ol eicdd * fldmt) 
coucerninp the t'lectfonie basis of linkages 
between atoim was an important stage in the 
development of nunlern valency theory. Hl?i 
e,tilv death was the result of a balloon 
*H ctdrnt. 

ABFI fir W. 11 } Kir b'rederlek Angrrshw (1826 
1402), ^lt|!hsh dietntst* was horn m I ondon, 
and devoieii himself to the seieiiw of explo¬ 
sives* expounding Ins discover les m (hm-mfum 
HHftm, l/eeiHH/r dp/i/M/ m IA/i/n.u4r 
ih#/foirn (IKH4)* Ac. tie wan chemist to the 
\V*ii Department ami (hdtiame i’ommitiees, 
anti wsts nuiife tMh m IK'?/, KAMI, and 
Dam, IKKt, ;md a batonei He 

became secretan to the Impernd Institute m 
IKK?, and was presideiii ot the British 
Association ni IKhti, 

(2) Karl brMrieh, ah M ir/25 K7h iief» 
man miisieutn, luun ai Kofhen* famom as 
li pliiyer on the vitihoda gaitiba and eompoHer. 
til r/5H he c'iiine to 1 tiuliiiitl* where he was 
iippotnird eluttiibrr nuisician to Dtieeti 
loHc, With Joliaisn < liristiati Bitch he 
oromoietl a edebrated series of eoticerD in 
' aHKioii* 

fjl Hl4% Ilwrik UWI2 2hb Norwegian 
mittncmitieiiiib Btwi in Inmldr* occupied 
miiinlv with the theory ofrilipBcid fnnetiotw* 
f%c life by IllerkfiWf iFr. truns. IHH5h 
A»KI.A«D, or Ati»il»r^. Befrr OBW 11421* 
tim keenest tliinkcf and holdexi thcolotfittn of 
the I2ili ccnttirv* wa% bom iit be Piiiict, II) 
mttei Kid of Niifitei, the cklcst sr>« of ii noble 
llreion hotise* lie iiudied twiler Eoscelhii* 
111 1115 htciime « Icdwrer In the mtlwiml 
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school ol Notre •Dame, and ftu' a few years 
he cnio>cd est raoidinarv repute .nu! inthiencc. 
Anumg Ins pupils were Peter I omburd 
Berciiper and Auudd of Biescui. But xvithin 
the po'cincts id' Notic-Dame lived the 
beautilu! Heloiso* nieec id* the canon !•ulbeft* 
then seventeen years of apy; and with her 
Abelard, thnlV'Cipht h'.un of age and acting 
as her tutms fell passionateb in love. The 
lovers lied tog.ethet to Brittany, where Helofsc 
bore a son,^ and was piivafelv marned to 
Abelard, When Nhorily after HeUnse* denv- 
inp thejnaniage (lest if should stand in 
AbclardN was), left tier uncle's house for 
the convent ot Argenteml, I ulbert ssuised 
Abe!,n d fo tse inufdatetl so *is to be incapable 
(d* ccdcMasIical ptefeimem. Abelatd entered 
tin* ahtw iddSt Denis *is monk; HeliUsetimk 
the sell at Arpenfend. f ic loni: a svnoil at 
.Soissmis (1121) condemneil his ti'aclung on 
the Dlints as lunetical. In the hetnnt's hut 
at Nogent .sur .Seme fii ssluch he fciucd* 
Abel,ltd \s*is .so<ui again besiepril Iw' imr»or« 
tunate disiiplcs; the hcinulape became a 
monastic school known as Paraclete, sslmh, 
svhen Abefaul ssas msdeif to fieciune *ibbnf of 
til tithlas tledUiuvs in Bintanv* was given to 
lieloi'se ,md a Msfeihootl, In Ins abfun 
Alielaul immuamed hn ten \eais a sttupide 
with disouletlv ami tmtjiemlls monks* and 
at last lletl to t hmv. svhcie he hseil a model 
id' ascetism and theoloitical lalmni, atnl 
leeanted some id'the dtu trines that luui given 
most otlencr. Apani, howeu-r, his.uhetsaiies, 
headed by Beinait! id' Ctnivaus (t|.sd, 
accuseil him id numertuis heresies, id wtiuh 
he w,is found gmltv hv a Cinnu il at Sms aiul 
hy the pope. On fns was ui R«nne to ilelmd 
himself he itinl ut the prmiv id St M,md* 
near Dhalon. Afual 21* 1142. tbs lemains 
weie hufied hy H^lohe at Paiaelete* wtime 
hern vscir afterwards laid beade them; iiiiif 
fheitcr the ashex of tmth weie t.tkeii to Parif 
in IHCKf aiul in IHI7 were Innird m tiiie 
.sepulchre at P^re I aelunse. when* riplt ibry 
he. Abelard was a cidH'eptuahsf lailin than 
a nominalwt, and m thetdopy 5sas held lo be 
rationahst. Hn* ethical svstem lie set down 
in tfie W’ork Aoare tripumi, Sir el AiOi is a 
tnintnw eidlcebon of contradiilioin from ilic 
works idMhe p'atfieis, Ills //omrm ro/arw" 
htfmn Abwwn forms the subieci of a ffmai'k- 
able drama bv fiemusat; and the slill eidiiiB 
correspomlence between Abelard and IWloNe 
suggestcil til Pope his ! ptMk o/ F/oHa m 
AMimi. ‘Hie best cihimn of Abrliird's 
works is by Gonsm (2 voN, 1844 sd), (fw 
vviU’k on the rrimtVi looi lost* was ptibhslwd 
by Ktdl/le in IKdK Kee tnonoMraplw by 
Htdniisiit (Pans IH45). Wilkens (Cdiiitiiiien 
18551, Giunew (tbrssm tH5b* Drutwh 
(lAip, IKIDh Gompavre (btiii, tfiins, IKdli* 
McCmMldCllh Kikes CidD)* Gilson (tdJKK 
AHKNCKRRAGEK* nAmpstMikkn ifmm tbe 
Aribw for * MddicrN ion ’)• ^ riotilr 
fititiily wtticb ciiifw to Kp«ifi In ttt« iib ceiilury* 
anti li «id to Mm b«« iiiawiicred Bi tlie 
Allwinibra tinder Ab« IfaiMii (I4ib 84)* It 
Ikwres in Spimish bintorkaJ roiftaneti of tlio 
l5tti ami I bib eenturlw* Gg. Ferw, tl# 
finem# (VH/er r/o (#>mwc/a; the Itwmu of ftl# 
inawacw was iisud by GbiimawbrtiiMt in t pl«y 
and by < twrnblni in «ii Ofwa* 
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ABEN-EZRA (1093-1167), mediaeval scholar, 
born at Toledo, was one of the most learned 
Jews of his time, distinguished in philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. He 
visited France, Egypt, and England, and 
passed his later years in Rome. 

ABERCORN. See Hamilton. 
ABERCROMBIE, (1) John (1780-1844), 
Scottish physician, born at Aberdeen, took 
his M.D. in Edinburgh (1803), and, establish¬ 
ing a practice there, after Dr Gregory’s death 
(1821), was recognized as the first consulting 
physiciaji in Scotland. 

(2) Lasccllcs (1881-1938), English poet, 
born at Ashton-on-Mcrscy, professor of 
English at Leeds (1922) and London (1929), 
reader at Oxford (1935), was an expert in both 
the theory and the practice of the art of 
poetry. In addition to his poetry, his works 
include The Idea of Great Poetry (1925), and 
RonuuiticLan (1926). 

(3) Sir (Leslie) Patrick (1879-1957), British 
architect, was professor of Town Planning at 
University College, London (1935“46), His 
great work was the Greater Loudon Plan 
(1944), and he was consultant for the replan¬ 
ning of a number of other cities, including 
Plymouth, Hull, and Bath. He was knighted 
m 1945. 

ABERCROMBY, (1) James, 1st Baron 
Dunfermline (1776-1858), third son of (3), 
entered parliament in 1807, held the ollicc of 
Speaker (1835-39), and was then raised to the 
peerage. He wrote a memoir of his father 
(1861). 

(2) Sir John (1772-1817), British general, 
second son ol (3), served on his father’s stall’, 
was interned (1803-09) by Napoleon, became 
a divisional commander in India, and in 
November 1810 captured Mauritius. 

(3) Sir Ralph (1734-1801), Scottish general, 
was born at Menstrie, Clackmannanshire, 
studied law at Edinburgh and Leipzig, but 
joined the Dragoons in 1756 and served in the 
Seven Years’ War. He was M.P. for Clack¬ 
mannanshire, 1774-80; in 1793 he accom- 
pamed the Duke of York to Holland, where 
he won the admiration of the army, 7’hc 
West Indies campaign he conducted with 
distinguished success. In 1797 he was seat to 
command the forces in Ireland, but his 
remonstrances against the policy of the 
government led to his removal to the Scottish 
command. In 1801 he received the command 
of the expedition to the Mediterranean, and 
effected a successful landing at Aboukir bay, 
but was mortally wounded in the ensuing 
battle. The peerage conferred on his widow 
was afterwards enjoyed by his eldest son, 

A ?/ Baron Abercromby. 

o’ .He«ry Austin Bruce, Ut Baron 
OM5-95), British statesman, born at Duffryn 
yooJ™^‘^^sanshirc, was called to the bar in ^ 
was returned by Merthyr- 
lyayii as a Liberal, Home secretary under 
Gladstone in 1868, he was raised to the 
peerage in 1873, and was lord president of 
the Council in 1873-74. 

ABERDEEN, Earls of, (1) George Hamiltoiii 
Gordon, 4th Earl (1784-1860), born at Edin- 
educated at Harrow; 
m 1801 succ^ded to the earldom; made a 
tour through Greece; and took his M.A, from 


St John’s College, C'ambridge (1864). In 
.1 1806 he was elected a Scottish representative 

', peer; in 1813 14 was ambassador to Vienna: 
e and in 1828 became foreipai secretary m 
1 the new Wellington ministry. Tlie general 
principle which guided his policy was that of 
non-intervention, which, joined' to his well* 
, known sympathy ^with Mctterniclu cxposeil 
: him to the suspicion of hostility tii popular 
liberty. His gradual abandonment of high 
i Tory principles wtis evinced by his support of 
; the repeal of the'Lest aiul <’orporatiim Acts. 

and of the Catholic Financipation Act. In 
, 1841 he again became foreign secretary, lus 

' chief services as .such being the conclusum of 
, the C’hincsc war, the Ashburton Treaty, and 
the Oregon Treaty, His Non-intrusion Act 
(1843) could not heal the Disruption of the 
Scottish (liurch, and wasyitiuaflv repealed 
by the Act for the Abolitirtn i>f Patronage. 
1874. Like Peel, he was honestly convetted 
to Jrec-trade princiidcs, and with Peel he 
resigned in 1846. immcihalely after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. In 1852. on I oid 
Derby's resignation, he was selected as tfie 
httest man to head a coalition mim\tn, 
which for some time was extienu-h popular. 
The vacillating policy displayed in the ct»ii 
duct of the Crimean war uiuletminct! it^ 
stability, and the gross mismanagement of the 
commissariat in tiic winter of IK>4 lilled up 
the measure of the popular diwimtenf, 
Roebuck’s motion, calling for inquiry, was 
carried by a strong maiiutty; and on 
I'ebruary I, 1855, l.mal Abcrtlecn lesigned 
oliice. He died in lauulon, Deermhet Ig 
1860, Bee Lives by his son (iHUir j .hH f. 
Balfour (1922). 

(2) John C’ampheli Hamlltou Ciordmi. 7tti 
luirl and 1st Mar<|iiis tI847 pHJh was 
viceroy of Ireland in IKK6 and PHh fs, ,|| 
1893 98 was governor of Ganadii. and in 191 5 
was made a marquis. In 1877 he mairicil 
Ishbcl-Murm Marjonbanks 1185/ in Pig 
youngest daughter of the lirst I inal 'Pwecif. 
mouth, who was interested m women™ 
questions and the Irish peasantiy, and wrote 
on Canada (1H94) and tuberculocis (|9t)Hg 
Sec their Reudnhremrs (1925), 

ABERHARJ’, William (18/8 1943), GitfUilwit 
pohUcan, born in Huron (‘ountv. Dnfario, 
educTUed at Queen’s University.‘became m 
19 5 principal ot Grcscent Heights Kvhool. 
Calgary, where lie remained till PM5, when 
he became a member of the Alberta 1 
islature, forming Ids own Social Credit Patty 
in the same vear, 

In 1937 he udnuttai that he cinild not larrv 
put Ins pledge of giving each Albertan 4 
dividend ol L5 monthly on the puivmee’s 
natural resources, but he was rcliiriwtl 10 
power m 1940. 

A8ERNETHY, Jolm (1764 jgjig HiinMi 
surgeon, was born in London April 3, itm 
grandson of the Rev. John Atwrnclhy (ik) 
1740), an Irish Presbyterian ckrgyimm mid 
controversialist, In 1779 he was lippftntked 
«i HiinliolMinew’s 
Hospital and in 1787 was Imnself eleeied 

lecture. After initial ddliUenaq hk power 
soon developed itself; and his lectures at laii 
attracted crowds. In I 81 J h© wm appointed 
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fiiirgcoii (o C 1ifist's HospitaUni IKI4 professor 
of Anatomy atnl Surjtcry to the C’ollcfy of 
Surpeotts, and in I.SLS ‘full surgeon to St 
Hartholontew’s, a post winch tie rcsignet! in 
1824, His practice increased with his celeb¬ 
rity, whiclt the eccentricity and rudeness of his 
manners Ciuttributed to iicipjucn. He ilied at 
b'nfield, April 2K, 18,H. Of his Works (4 vols. 
IK.Mh the rturst important is his ('ortAfifuNomti 
(h7>r/n and /'renfwen/ o/’/.oen/ Plmtses (1 Kl)4), 
See i ife bv tieorite Macilsvain (4rd cd. 2 vols. 
1887). 

ABKRSHAW, J<^rry (177.t 45), ^'^pIish high- 
wavman wlio. from Ills base at the Haiti-faced 
Stag fnn, near Rinpston, haunted Witnbledon 
('onunort, and was hanged at last fttr Nhoming 
a CiUistable, 

ABfN<»l<R, Baron. See SoAun i r. 
ABIN<;r<)N, (1). See IlAiUNtaoN. 

(2) Fninees, nth* Barton (1757 iKlM, 
Fnp.lish actress, was thnver pirl, street sinitrr, 
nulhtier, snul kitidunotnaid betbre making her 
first_appeartUHT on the stage at tiu* Haymar' 
ket in I /85. She lose tt» fame in nnblin after 
I?>4 atuf .sybseijucnlly returned to Drury 
I atic umler (hirnek.^ bAtretnelv versatile, 
she excelleti imt only in the parts ot'SImkcs' 
peare\ hettunes hut also in a great variety td* 
ctuuetiv loles (lady Tea/le. Htdlv Peachum, 

I ucv I tH'kit, Ac.), Hevnolds paiutetl her 
pttrtfan as Miss Prue in / ore /or /ore. 
ABNKY, Sir Wlltimn de WivdesHe {18444420), 
hn^dish chemist, born at Derbv, became 
assistant sccrctarv in 1K44. and atfviser, m 
PHt.d to the Ptiartl td* I'ducatHUt. !!e was 
kmglded m 1400. Known lor his jesemebes 
in {dudtmiaphic eheimsiry and ctdtnu 
idudtipraphv, he tfitl imptuiant pitmeer wtul 
in pfudtigraphmg the Milar spectrum, 

ABOU r, Idimond brsmeuW \hdentln, n him 
{)H2H 85), luench author, was btuu at 
Dieii/e, tu I t»rruine. After a sclumlmp in 
Pads, he siudietl archiietdoisy at Athens: anti 
then rtiitrnwg to Paris, devtdetl himself ft» a 
literary caiwr, Ife received the C Voss of the 
I egitui id' llonout in 1868, ant! was decfetl 
to the Acatlemy m IH84 but dtrti just beftu’e 
his tbrwal reception in the following Jaimary. 
IUh \vtuk*4 inchnic /.e AV4 Jm* 

(IK56: Pirn, tram, IH47), MutHtw flHhd, 
4/wcf tlK/2), vvhicf} cost him a wcekV 
impristmmeni at the hamls of the Hermans, 
and it Auwtifi dhm hrmr immmf I18H0), 
ABOVNF, See CitnuuiM fafutlv (4h 
ABRAHAM, the failwr of the Hebrew people, 
came bom the iludtlean town of tir, near the 
Persian ciulb into Canaan at a date variously 
esinnatrd at from 2K66 tmv to 1700 nay See 
Hen. xt xwu See ,study bv ik I . Wotdlcy 
H446), 

ABRAIIAi\HA«SAN4‘A-HHABA, retd iianw 
lllrklt Menerfe Hc»44 1704), Herman monk, 
ii very rccenfiic fnit popiilar Aunusimiim who 
%v4t btirn Id Kfrenticlnsicden, and died 
€oiirt»|Hoicltrr m Vicniiit, See sttidy by 
K. Ilerist'lwHIOSSh 
AllltAVANI»;i.M See AnAmmnru 
AIII«l/.yj, ImW Aniidiim, Ihike of Itith ro 
lirnid'AW (l«7j PAAI), emndn of Victor 
IVtiifiitritifl III, noted for hh Atiwkiin, IlhiiiP 
iiyait, 4did African climlpi* ami lii» expedition 
to HP"' 1,1" N,, comniamitd the Italian wtvy 
I4I4H7. 
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ABSALOM. See Axtk 

ABP, P’rmu (IHPi 85), Herman composer of 
over 400 popular songs, including * Wfien 
the Swallows Homewan! I4y V was born at 
liilcnburg, aruf died at Wiesbaden, 
ABH-BKKR (575 o54), the father «d' Moham- 
rnsaPs wife, Ayesha, was tumn at ^ Mecca, 
became the Prophet’s most timsted follower, 
and in 6)2 susveeded him as the tirsf khalif. 
He died at Medina anti was burieii near 
Mohammctl. 

ABHLKARAd, or Bar-Hehnunis (1226 Kfd, 
Syrian liistorian, was horn in Armenia td‘ a 
Jewish father. A master td' Syriac. Arabic, 
and <{rcek, he was ctiually learnetl ii\ pluio- 
Siiphy, t!uH>lofw\ ami medicine, At the age of 
twenty, he was m.uie a lusimp, aiui as Bishop 
of Alcppt) rose to tile secomt hinhest tiigndy 
among the ^.Mcobtle Hhrisfians. Of his 
numerous writiugs. the best known is a Svriac 
universal histtu'v (ed. ami trails, Bmfge, 14 0), 
He ilied in Persia. 

ABin, EABAJ AL-hSLAHANI f847 40’/^ 
Araldc literary iu‘st«inan. His greatest wtui 
d/’fcdnm/ is a itcasurv of Aratnc song and 
ptiefrv. 

ABLIPEDA* KmalWhm'\ll (12/1 ini), a 
Moslem prince ami historian, born at 
1 Damascus, luled from PUO over Haniat ui 
Syiia. A genertius pation tif Ideratnie uml 
science, in ids Arabic Hwat/v he lias left mu* 
of iitir tuma valuable souu'es <d* Saracen 
htslorv. It has been edifetl and tianslatetf 
iidt^ I atiu (5 vofs. IVKU nni hv Hetskc; the 
eailier part. //iVn»rfU JnreoAmitVu. by 
1‘lcnsther (IHH), Hintdlier great wmK ts Ins 
f/cugrup/iv, 

ABHLAVAPA, See Anm/ONi. 
ABHEAMMAbl, Hnhih llni Aus 1807 e. S50), 
Arabian ptiet, was born near I,.ike 4'ibeuas, 
die son td* a C'liristian, He rtu,e tti tUviUir 
under the (’aliphs Malunun aiul Mutastm. 
travelled exiemawlv and iute in life, hehl up 
by a simvvstiirm on one of Ids pnirnevs, ths- 
ctivefcd a private htirarv' of desert |metrv at 
Ham.tdham 41ds InHo Ids antfudogv, tisc 
//nmu.w, in his sefeetkins for wtdeti lie was 
said to be a better (met than in his own com- 
positions. He ended his life at Mosul as 
threeiiU’ of the luuse post, 

AitlliVL frktirldi HT64 iHJHi, Herman 
chemist, born at Hucktduiig, came in 174 i m 
London, whffe he lived for nearly tidrty 
years. He pioneereil the introduction of gas« 
ItHhimg, and his /h*#/Ae mt Aduiifmfkm o/ 
Hnni €mi (hdimif¥ foAww (IH20) did much to 
arouse public opinion agaitivt unclean food 
and dKlnmest trading, 

AC *l lALfilKNIHICS, uA o* owiV' dtw, a dymwty 
in ancient Persia, foumfeil by the 7(hw:enlury 
ruler AdtarmenrH, Hvrus the Hieia (i|.v4 
and Darius MB (ua.vd belonged in tt. 
ACHARH, I‘fnn/. Karl, o/nVw/if II75J IfiaiL 
Kww chembl. born at Ikrlin, took up Amlreiw 
Margliraf‘ii discovery of Mtiutf f« beet and 
perfected u process for iD cxlratlion on n 
ccrmniercifil scitte. nfter wtikli heopoticdCIiOll 
the ftrsi trecl sogiir fiwtory, in Hitelii. 
AC.EIKNItAHII, AMrm% MfendHimt (I»i5- 
1410), Herman laiiciwpc iind iiwrinc paltder, 
born at CbwI, He studkd it St Petewburg 
itfid trttvdicd owcttiiwly In flolland, Scan* 
dlriiivia tnd Itidy, where tie prodtieeci m»«y 
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water-colours. His paintings of the North Sea 
coasts of Europe had considerable influence 
in Gcrriiany, and he was regarded as the 
father of 19th-century German landscape 
painting, llis brother and pupil Oswald 
(1827-1905) was also a landscape painter. 

ACHESON, aych'i'~si% (1) Dean Cooderham 
(1893- ), U.S. lawyer and politician, 

born at Middletown, Conn., was under¬ 
secretary (1945-47) and secretary of state 
from 1949 till January 1953 in the Truman 
administration. He helped to shape 
U.N.R.R.A. in 1945 and took a major 
share in establishing the idea behind the 
Marshall Plan of help to Europe in 1947. 
See his An American Viata (1956), A C/fizen 
Looks at Congress (1957). 

(2) Edward Goodrich (1856-1931), Ameri¬ 
can chemistand inventor, born at Washington, 
Pa,, worked under Edison, helped to develop 
the electric furnace, and did noteworthy 
research on graphite and lubricants. 

ACHMET. See AriMED. 

ACKERMANN, Rudolph (17644834), a 
native of Saxony, in 1795 opened a print-shop 
in London and published a well-known set of 


educated at Harrow and i'hrist (Iniich, 
entered parliament in 1837 as a C‘onsoryativc. 
but by 1865 had turned a tiecissve I ihcial: 
he sat until 1886. In 1871 lie succeeded as 
nth baronet. 

ACON7JO, Jacopo, or Jacobus AconEus 
(r. 1500-66), Italian writer, was a native of 
Trent, who came in 1557 to Basel, and in 155o 
to England. His anti-doginatse StrahiKcmtiM 
.Satanae (1565) otfens a very early ;HJvoc.ie\ of 
toleration; lie was also a lawyer, coin tier, 
and engineer, 

ACOSJ’A, (hibriel, or Hriel d’ (e. 1591 1640), 
a Portuguese Jew. born at Oporto, was bred a 
C'atholic, but early adopted the faith of his 
fathers, and tied to Amsterdam, only to timl 
there how little modern Jud.tistn accorded 
with the Mosaic Law. E'or his Fxannmtfmn of 
Pharisaic TnuPtions (in Spanish, 1634), a 
charge of atheism was brought agamst hnu bv 
the Jews hefore a ('heistian inagtstraev; and 
having lost all his propertv, twice Milfcicd 
excommunication, and submitted to luniult* 
ating penance, he at last shot himself. See 
his autobiographical Kxempkir Humamie Iliac 
(Gouda 1647, 1893 k 


coloured engravings ol London. He ts said 
to have introduced lithography as a line art 
into England, and originated the ‘ Annuals ’ 
with his Forgct-weaior (1825). 

ACI.AND, (1) Sir Arthur 1 Icrhcrt Dyke (184T- 
1926), English politician, .second son of (5), 
educated at Rugby and Christ Church, in 
1886~99 was Liberal M.P. for Rotherham, 
and in 1892-95 held the cabinet olhce of 
vice-president of the Committee of Council 
on Education. He succeeded to the baron¬ 
etcy in 1919, 

(2) Sir Henry Wentworth (18154 900), 
English physician, born at Exeter, brother of 
(5), educated at Harrow and Christ Churcli, 
Oxford, became Lee's reader in Anatomy at 
Christ Church in 1845, and was regius 
professor of Medicine (1857-90). Lie greatly 
improved the status of the university medical 
school, and fought for the establishment of 
natural science as a subject in the curriculum. 
He was made K.C.B, in 1884 and a baronet 
in 1890. 

(3) John Dyke (1746-78), English soldier 
and politician, was elected M.P. in 1774. A 
supporter of Lord North’s belligerent attitude 
towards the American colonics, he accom¬ 
panied Burgoyne’s expedition and was cap¬ 
tured in battle. 

(4) Sir Richard Thomas Dyke (1906* ), 
English politician, grandson of (1), educated 
at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, 
entered parliament (1931), resigned from 
the Liberals to found, with J. B. Priestley, 
the Common Wealth Party (1942) and, 
consistent with its advocacy of public owner¬ 
ship on moral grounds, gave away his Devon 
family estate to the National Trust. His parly 
eclipsed, he became Labour M.P, In 1945, 
but resigned in 1955 in protest against Labour 
support for Britain’s nuclear defence policy. 
His books include Unser Kamnf (1940), 
What it will be Like (1943), Nothing Left to 
Believe (1949) and Waging Peace (1958). 
He succeeded as 15th baronet in 1939. 

(5) , Sir Thomas Dyke (1809-98), English 
politician, brother of (2) born at Exeter, 


Ai-iuiN, IIJ aoim ivmeneri imwara iittiiwrg. 
Lst Baron Acton of AMcnham (1814 1903). 
English historian, grumlNon of (3). wa*. hoin 
at Naples, January 10, and succeeded Im* 
father as baronet in 1837. Hr was educated 
atpscott under Wiseman, and at Munah bv 
Dollingcr, opposed the dogma of papal 
infallibility, and as leader of tfie 1 ibet.d 
(’atholics in England edited a review and a 
paper in their interest. He sat for hvc yeais 
m parliament, ami Gladstone made'him 
Baron Acton. He hud written on Wohev, 
the Vatican decrees, German Instoiw 
when in 1895 he became protVsHir of Hisfon 
at C’amhridge. He planned the (amhrukr 
Modern History, but died June in, 

Sec Bibliography bv VV. A, Slww (lUOtK am! 
Cardinal Gasquet, /,ori/ Arnm and id\ i k 
(1906), and L. Koclum (1954). 

(2) Sir John Francis Edward (1736 iHHh 
minister of E’crdiiumd IV of Natdes. was 
born at Besancon, an E'nglisli doctoL*. von 
Passing in 1779 from the naval service of 
Tuscany to that of Naples, he became 
successively admiral and geiicrahsM'mtn amt 
soon managed the entire iidmiinsttattom 
His measures, able but arbitnirv, nlnman-H 
caused a reaction in favour of the Eiemdi 
party; and he fell from power in IH(16, {iinl 
died at Palermo, August 12, IHII, havmg 
twenty years before .succeeded to a Shrop- 
shire baronetcy, 

ACUNA, Hernando de* (hkmdnva ( 4 *, 1^20 
1580), Spanish soldier, diplomat, and poet, 
was of Portuguese extractiom but wrote m 
Spanish. He nut into verse uiiiler the mie 
LI Caballero dekrminmio 11 rrmishtfion In 
Charles V of a E'rench romance by Ghuer dr 
la Marche. Other poems, Italian m M\h\ 
nt 1591 by his widow. 

ApALBErr, St, (I) (939 997), the iimnlle of 
the Prussians, was chosen Bishop of pfague. 
his birthplace, in 9H2, hut the htwiilnv of ihr 
corrupt clergy whom he tried to reform 
obliged him to withdraw to Rome. He ihtm 
went oh tocarry the gospel to the Humiafimis, 
to the Poles, and then to the Pruvifans, by 
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he was iimrdcrcd. His least day is 

April 

U1 (d, (Jerntan Benedictine inission- 
nry, sent hy the einpcrnr Otho at the request 
td' princess Olga to convert the Russjans. 
He became first Bishop of Magdeburg in 
and died near Merseburg. 

(3) ((’. UKK) 72)* Archbishop of Bremen 
and Hamburiu and papal legate to the north, 
extended bis spiritual sway tivcr Scandinavia, 
and carricii t'hristiafhty to the Wends*. In 
load he became tutor to the younp Henry IV, 
and soon, in spite of the opposition of the 
noldes, ruled over the whole Kinjalom. 

ADAM, 1-r. <!«</<]', I'ligh m/dm, (I) Adolphe 
i'harles <1801 86 ), breneh eomp<Ker, son of 
the pianist I ouK Adam {175H IHdS), \srtne 
some siHVesNlul operas as /c’ Posiilft*n </e 
/oag/aaron/ tlHlM, long popular, and Si 
/hVi/iv Hot (IK82), hut is chielfv remembered 
for the ballet (tisrHv 0K41), from a stopv t\y 
iiautier. He \\aN lairn atid died m Baris, 

(7) Alexander (I /41 IKOP), Scottish author 
id koimin U'BH), was born near 

Borrrs. 'The son of a Muall farmer, in 1787 
hr came to Bdmbuf'gh I huverstiy, ;uul in B/M 
obtamcil the tuauf mastership of WatsoiBs 
Ibtspttal, m r/uK the rectorship id“ tfie High 
School* 

(3) dames tUUldd), Scottish areluteet, 
voimiTt’ Inother and partner id' {Hi atul son 
id William Adamcd' M.iryhtngh H 6 ,Hd 1748), 
also an arHideet id' reiUHvn. He stmlunt in 
Rinne ami toiunl ttie tamdv partnership in 
l/nh In 1/60 he succeciled liis hodher as 
Aichdeet id'the Kmg'H Wotks. Hr desrgnetl 
a few budilmgs nulepemleidly, mdably the 
idasgosv lutirman tI7d2), 

| 4 ) dean <l/lt) nS), Ncidtish imctess. swis 
bom neat cdeenotk and ilied m the <,dasgow 
IHHirhouse alter a los'lcss hfe, fust us silund- 
imstiess, then as huwkei. Her / 8 »ean H734), 
rehgiiHis elfuMtdiv in thel'ate anti Bimly style, 
by m? means supimrf I lie claim aifvanecil fm* 
her authid’ship of ''IhercN nue Iimk afnad 
the house \ whit'h. with much nunc likelihomf. 
IS asenbeil to Mickle ti|.v,J. See a hmgaitiele 
m Afhrmirtmt tiii Jaimaiv 2 A IH/7, 

<81 dnllette, /lA* Biimher <|KR» 

Breneh writer btnn at Veitwiie, Otse, wde of 
the seiudor I iintoiitl Adam tIKIh /7j, 
assembled finnid her ihiting the I nipire a 
salon id wits, artisis, am! .nlvanccHt poldicians, 
ptoduced sfm’tes and books on social and 
fiohliistl questHdts, ami in lS7d fountled the 
mmvvik k(nm\ In 1848 BH)8 she pitldtshed 
her Mdwfd/m. %See I ifr hv A, BlIioH Cld22h 
161 hmtk. See Apam* AmiUdir. 

<7) Butil Aw|iw»le IVliirle ft862 14201* 
B'fcndi novelist and v-rmiyist. born in thirk, 
Among tux rinmerous iwvcH me ('ktir mt*w 
<18K8), le ABiapVe i/rv fmkx IIHd.lb / rHm* 
i/e nmkiim i IK7d), and i # Iwee 11 KWp He 
was cioftninder 4if ana idher 

B'rriwli literary periodicals; 

<H) R#lwt H728 421, Scottish ftrcintect* 
born al Kirkcaltly, brother of lie sttiilicd 
»t tkimbnrgh imd in Iinly |tJ54B Brom 
1761 m he Wirt ttrcliileci of the k ng's 
worN* ioifdly wdli Sir Williitm C’lwimbers. 
He estttWifihed it priidke in lanidcm m 
n5« snti during the mm forty years he iiid 
hi* brother Mmm succeeded in iriiwforming 


die prevailing Balladian fashioij in architei 
turc by a series of riunanfically clcgai 
variations on iii verse classical original 
Their style td' interior decoration was base 
on ancient Bti’uscan ami was eharactcri/cil b 
the use of the oval, aiul lines of decoratiim i 
hard plaster, enlivcncil by painted panels i 
low relief. One of their greatest projects wa 
the Adelphi (demolished 1036), idT the Stnur 
in Lontion, a ixssidentiid block built as , 
speculative venture, which brt>ught tli 
hradlicrs* finances into very low water, am 
was eventually ihsptwctl of hy a lottery 
Home House,* Bortland Sqmu’e, and 1 ans 
iiowne House arc good surviving examples o 
their work, vshich is illnstralcil in 77m IBorA, 
in Archiivcturf of Rohert amf Jiinivs Ailan 
0 773. 17/0, am! IS??). Thev also designs 
furntlure {uui tiltings to suit the lunises tiup 
planned. See alst) the 3r<7i//crmrc of RoiH'r\ 
omi Jtimox Atiom bv A. ‘f, BoltiUi (1022), und 
Hoherf Adorn afni his Hroihnw bv,l, Sssarbrick 
< 1018). 

ADAM Dl' I ,A HATH, See Hai n . 

ADAM iW BRKMRN td. c. 10/6). (ierman 
historian, aytlH>r of </cv 6 i //ommo/wrgemvo 
iSi hwitin /’onn/mnw, the most imimitant 
source fornorlfiern Buropean lustorv between 
(he Sth and 1 Ifh centuries. 

ADAMKA Bonis (IHOd lOM), American 
wrurr, born in Blato, Dalmatia, Hie son id’ 
Slovene peasants, he emigiated to the 1 hated 
Ht.itesin I 0 t B served with the American army, 
Inxamr naturalt/ed in BHK and began writing 
shmt stories in the early 'twenties, there¬ 
after u(ih/mg his experiences and persmial 
(disci vat mns in his books tor example, as an 
numiluant in / uag/mre in fho ClOl?),^ 

Diliei works indnde ftmaniifo: fho Sforv tff 
CVa.rt t Adorn f in Anurkn (10 Hi; an autO" 
Idogiaplueal survev, A/r Antonvo^ /V 2 A AS 
0 03KI: from Monr inmh 0040); fimntr of 
ihf B/lire ilonso 0046). and /7ie 74,e/e omi 
tho Hoofimm. 

ADAMNAN* M («s 62s 7CM)* Irish «nmk. 
(‘olumbafs biographer* bmai am! etfueated m 
Douegal. in his J.Kth vear joined the (kdnnp’ 
ban brodierhood id* fomu td‘ which, in 670* 
iu* was ehnseii abbot, fn 686 tiejniid a visit 
to Ins friend and putdl, Aldfrid, king id* 
Nortluiiutina, t«i prtwme the release of some 
Irish eatdivesi and was Cidiverted to the 
Rtiitian views &% In the holding of B.aster and 
the shape of ifte tonstiie. Tfmse views he 
cfideasourcd tt» meiilcaie in Iona, and also *n 
Irehmd. but he faded, id least in Inna, ami d 
m xiild Hud itHUldicalton at the fatime caused 
hm deidh, I If left a t mtthcjh* ijnis Sorniist 
tnir of mir eafliesf descriptions trf Balodinc* 
Adnmmik^ BB/nn* a professetl aeanitd of hiji 
vt^li to heaven and hell, in a work of the HRh 
or I Ifh ttmtury; bid ceindnly fits « the B/w 
Smudi (Wirw/idrt which reveah ii greiif deal 
caiicernitig the remaricabfe eommumty of 
loiiiu 'there arc edilions by Reeve* (1857* 
from an Hth-ceidury codrx tllmivered iiC 
Schiiffhidtseri in 1845) and B'owicr iQ%t 1845, 
|02«B 

APAMK. fl) lleitlii See Bafban. 

C2| cAirlw Bwnehi C1807-46), Amerlam 
diplomat, the mn of (7) ami father of I3h wti 
horn In iotton* itmlW at Harvard, and wai 
idmitttd to the hitr in lerved ftvt 
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years in the legislature of Massachusetts, and 
in 1858--61 was a congressman for Massachu¬ 
setts. In 1861™68 he was minister to England, 
in 1871-72 an ‘ Alabama ’ arbitrator. He 
published his grandfather’s Life and Works. 
See the Life (1900) by his son Charles Francis 
(1835-1915). 

(3) Henry Brooks (1838-1918), American 
historian, son of (2), born at Boston, educated 
at Harvard, acted as his father’s secretary in 
England (1861-68), was a journalist in 
Washington (1868-70), and taught mediaeval 
and American history at Harvard (1870-77). 
He wrote several important historical works, 
but his magnum opus was History of the 
United States during the Administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison (9 vols., 1889-91). 
See his autobiographical The Education of 
Henry Adams (1907), and J. T. Adams, 'The 
Adams Family (1933). 

(4) John (1735-1826), second president of 
the United States, was born in Braintree, 
(now Quincy) Mass., October 31. the son 
of a farmer, and distinguished himself at 
Harvard. Admitted to the bar in 1758, he 
settled at Boston in 1768. Ofstrongly colonial 
sympathies, he declined the post of advocate- 
general in the Court of Admiralty, and in 
1765 led the protest against the Stamp Act. 
His health failing, he withdrew in 1771 to 
Braintree, but in 1774 was sent as a delegate 
from Massachusetts to the first Continental 
Congress. He proposed the election of 
Washington as commandcr-in-chicf, and was 
the ’ colossus of the debate ’ on the ‘ Declara¬ 
tion of lndcpcndcnoc% President of the 
Board of War, and a member of over ninety 
committees, of twenty-five of which he was 
chairman, he worked incessantly; but retired 
from congress in 1777, only to be sent to 
France and to Holland as commissioner from 
the new republic. He was one of the com¬ 
missioners who in 1783 signed the treaty of 
peace, and in 1785-88 was minister to Eng¬ 
land. While in London, he published his 
Defence of the Constitution of the United 
States (3 vols. 1787). In 1789 he became vice- 
president of the United States under Washing¬ 
ton. They were rc-elccted in 1792; and in 
1796 Adams was chosen president by the 
Federalists. Plis administration was noted 
for fierce dissensions among the leaders of 
that parly, especially between Adams and 
Alexander Hamilton. Defeated on seeking 
re-election in 1800, Adams retired in chagrin 
to his home at Quincy, where he died July 4, 
1826. Sec his Life and Works, edited by 
C. F. Adams (10 vols. 1850-56), the Life by 
J. Q. and C. F. Adams (2 vols. 1871), and 
that by Morse (1885), and J. T. Adams, The 
Adams Family (1930). 

(5) John, or Alexander Smith (c. 1760- 
1829), a ringleader in the mutiny of the 
Bounty (1789; sec Blioh), and the only 
survivor when the island was next visited in 
1809, most of the remainder having been 
murdered in 1794 by the Tahitians who had 
accompanied them. 

(6) John Conch (1819-92), English astron¬ 
omer, was born at Laneast, near Launceston, 
graduated as senior wrangler at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1843, became fellow 
and mathematical tutor, and in 1858 Lown- 


dcan professor of Astronomy. Soon after 
taking his degree, ho undertook to hud out 
the cause of the irregularities in the motion of 
Uranus, In a paper of June 1, 1846, Leverrier 
assigned to an unknown planet almost the 
same place as Adams had done in a paper left 
with the astronomer royal at (ircenwieh in 
October 1845 and Cifallc working on these 
results at Berlin actually observed Neptune m 
1846. The Astronomical Society awarded 
equal honours to both in 1848. Adams also 
made important researches as to the secular 
acceleration of the moon’s mean motion, and 
on the November meteors. See Sir 11. S. 
Jones, John Couch Aihtms tmd the idseoverv 
of Neptune { 1907). 

(7) John Quincy (17t>7 1848), sixth presi¬ 
dent of the United States, son of (4) was horn 
at Quincy, July U, and at fourteen hreatne 
private secretary to the American envoy at 
St Petersburg. He was secretary to'the 
commission for peace between the eolontcH 
and the mother-country; hut in 17H5 began 
to study at Harvard, and was admittal to the 
bar in 1790. Successively mmisler to tlie 
Hague, London, Lisbon, amt Berlin, in LHiH 
he was elected to (he U.S. senate Bom Massa¬ 
chusetts, and in 1806, holdiv dcmnmcmg the 
right of searching ships claimed bv the British 
government, ho lost favour witirtlic Ledeial 
party and his seat. In 1H09 he was minister 
to St Petersburg; in 1814, a mcmlHT of a 
commission to negotiate peace between (‘treat 
Britain aiul the United States: in 18D i: 
minister at the. court of St JamrsN. As 
secretary of state under Pfcsident Monroe, 
he negotiated with Spain the treaty for the 
acquisition of Idoridn, and was alleged to be 
the real author of the ‘Monroe Docttmrh 
In 1825 Adams was elected presulcnt bv tfic 
I louse of Representatives no election having, 
been made by the people, bading ot rr 
election, he retired to his Imme at Qtnncv, 
depressed and Impoverished, hi LM.U) he was 
elected to the lower house of congres**. where 
he became noted as a promoter of anii 
slavery views; and he was returned to each 
successive congress until his death m the 
Speaker’s room, February 23, 1848, See Ins 
Diary (ed. Nevins, 1928), I ives by Morve 
(1882) and Stoddart (1887), his Wriiitms ted, 
Ford, 1913 et seqX L 1\ Adams, The Admn 
Family (1930). 

(8) Samuel (1722 180.3), Americtin stales" 
man, born at Boston, was lieutenant-governor 

^^*^**^ governor 

till 1797. His ignorance of milifiify malters 
led him to dunk Washington’s eoiutuci iif the 
war weak and dilatory. In 1776 he anticn 
paled Napoleon by applying the term, ’ a 
nation of shopkeepers k to the L'nglislg Sre 
Ldp by Wells (3 vols. IK65) and Morse HHKJh 
Works edited liy IL A. C'uvhmg 

(lo97}. 

<9) W«licr Sydm-y (1876 l‘),'!()>. Amcmmi 
astronomer, born ul Ainuieli. wa>, rlireeli.r o! 

Mount Wilson observatory from 1921 Un 
work on stellar spectra led to tlm discovery 
of a spectroscopic method of mmtumm thi 
distanceof stars. 


English wtilor, 

born at Cullmgham, Kent, took service with 
the Dutch as a navigator, As pilot of the 
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Hollander vessel^ de IJefde lie reached the 
Japanese port of Bongo in April IhOO* At 
the iuMigation of icalous rortnguesc traders 
he was cast into j>rison as a pirate, but was 
freed after btuldinp two line ships for the 
btnpcror lyeyusii; receiving a pensitut, the 
rank of samurai* and ‘ living like unto a 
lordship in lutgland \ He also served as the 
apent_of the niiteh b'ast India Company. 
See his letters in Vol. I of and lus 

Log ted. Buntell. Ibipg 

ADANSON, MiehcK iMhKsd (1727 IHOh). 
b'rench botanist, having spent 174H 53 in 
Senegal pul>hshed ///.vnu're naUmdie du 
AV//Ogu/ n /57) uiu! Ftimtiles fMftireiirx dvx 
pLtnivs' (l7tHh and left an uithnished cncycUw 
paedia. ‘The baohah genus /tt/umsuz/u is 
nanted after him. 

ADDAMS, dime HKhO IhJ5), American sticial 
reformer,, Cedarvilic. Illuuus, 

After visiting Ttiynhec Hall I auulonj’nglmd, 
she founcfeil Hull Hoiisc^ in Chicago. She 
syorked to ^a'cure SiK'iat justice in lunisittg, 
taettmy tnspeefum, the treatment of itunu* 
grunts and Negroes, aitd for womert and 
children. She \sorketl ftu* female stilfrage ami 
the cause of paeihsin and in BfU was awarded 
(iw Nohi't ptstve pn/e, In HHO she heeatne 
the hr\t woman president ol tlie Nat tonal 
(kutferenee of Social Work. She was also 
piesidetif^ of tfie Wi>nuals ItUernaiimml 
I eagtte for Peace and i reedotn, Site pub' 
hshed several works <ui social e<Kulifious ;utd 
soetid woik. amofigM them /lomacwre <md 
/V/a\a (lUlHg atul /heea/t* )‘ccrgvu/ //u// 
//ofoe (PHih. See Adapts amt fostet, 
//e/iu/;ev <»/ ,H<s/#7'a /Vvnfre.v.v (PAIN. 

AODlNCfroN* Sec ^tmanniu 

AHDlSONl HI Christopher, 1st Vixeoimt 
ClKou pHH^ Biuish PalHHir ptdmeiatt, hotn 
at Hogstiuu’pe, I tucs,, edttcated at fnmtv 
(‘tdlegr School, Harrogate, tpialdietl at St 
llartholofuevs*s Hospital I omlon, aui! hc^ 
came professor of Anafotnv ai Shellield 
Umverjaty. In PHP be was elected labetsd 
Mil ft»r Htnfon, repfcsentitjg the t*(»p» 
stitmmey idt PpM I le tHVainc parhiummiarv 
secretary It* the Board of IllucaPon in PH4, 
inntisier of Mumbons tn PHti, and BritaiuN 
hist tiiiftister tif Health in PH‘l Hdlicuttio 
with I lovd iieotge Icil to lus resignattott in 
PCI mid to lus mmmg the 1 abour Party, 
t Iretcil MJl for Swmdtm, he became 
mmiMer iif Agriculture m PlPl Cieaied a 
burop IP PH7, he assumed Irailcrship of the 
i alHHir I Vers in PkUl In Pl45 he became 
teadei of the House of f oids amt Himuptotw 
secretaiv. A i|tiiet* almost ingnitialmg 
lactician, he bml a sufe asverulancy over the 
House of lauds iii im huitork peruHl A« 
fdde admiiiistwlor, Iw was the ' father * of 
the * panel' of hoinang mhsktw% td' 

itgficulfwral fuafketmg Icgislitlom Publica- 
tiofis: mUkMlnmi UWidn /V// /ACP.a5l 
and Hmr 4«i/u l/u//' >V«iry tpllll Kee lafn 
by IL J. Wmiiev (Id5Kl 
121 Jtwrph I7PII Hnglkti waykt 

boro May U was ilw eldest ymti of Ciincdot 
Aikimtn iti42 l7tH), ifwii reclor of MIktom 
in Wilishirr, tifid from I6KJ dean oflachflcltl 
trod wii% educated m A«w%bury* laehllcld, Ihe 
t tiiriefliowse, iiml OuceiiN C’olkgtt und 
Magdakii Oxford. In l#ll tic bcitfi Itk 
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literary career witli a poetical address t 
Drydcn. Next year appeared hi.s AcntKfit t 
r/m (ircafvst /‘Wg/fv/j /’t^ehv, ami a trauslatio 
of the fourth Imok of the (/eury/c.v, d'htsvug 
Charles Montague, liarl of Halifax, h 
obtained in HaPi a pension of £300, ami speii 
four years in p'rance, Italy, Austria, (ienuam 
and lloUaml during vHiieh he wrote in 
i.ffUr m I ord Htdifln, and made notes fo 
his AVvuurA.v on Indy, and his Pitdoyjn* th 
Afedais. fho ('ampmyn, a eommissioiua 
poem celebrating the victory of Blenbcin 
(17041 .secured for him a commissioner.shii 
of PAeisc. While secretary to tlie P‘arl o 
Bumlerlatul he produced his opera kosomotu 
(170<v|; in 17o7 he attended I ord lldifax ti 
Hanover. In P/OH U he ivas seerctars' h 
Cord Wharton, hu'ddieutenant of Irelaml 
ami here he farmed a warm friemislup witi 
Swift. Meeted to padiament lor Malmesbury 
he kept the seat for life. He camnbutei 
laig.clvyto tile Idthr, started by lus frieiuj 
Steele in I7UU; 41 papers being wtudlv b} 
Addison, ami H by him and .Steele eoniamfly. 
In Mrrch 1111 was founded die .V/»eem/or. 
274 numbers of winch (those signed with one 
of the letters I Of were the work of 
Addison, His lirtime was now so much 
augmemrd, that m 1/11 he was utile to 
purcliase lor jCHlUpp die estate of Bdtou, near 
Hugfiy. His iragetlv C'uu^ tl/lH aroused 
such vehement pm tv enthusiasm that it kept 
(he stage for thirtyiive nigtUs. in the Whig 
interest, he aitaekeil the l rcatv of Htrcelu in 
77/e / an* trio! tuid ('am*iVnu// u/ Co///// 

AftsT the aeeesMon of Ceorge I he became 
once imu'c, for alHUU a >eai, secietary to the 
Pail of SundeilumI as lord lieutenant of 
Irelaml Jn 1715, a Mispicion that tie was the 
author of PiekelPs translunro ot‘ the first book 
ot the Ihod, brought him into collision widi 
Pope, vsfm afterwards safni/ctl Iron in (he 
famous dutfaeter of Atticus. He also wrote 
his comedy of /7/e Prummot\ which was aetml 
without Huccesx at Drurv I aue; and, m the 
Hanoverian cause, issmu! (1715 Kp the / fee 
iuddor, lie wan maik* a commisMoner for 
trade and the colmues, atul in V/ln married 
( ‘harlotte, i kmniess of Warwick, In 171/ tic 
was appointed .secretary of state, hut resignetl 
his |HWC tiwtng to hk failing healilu in March 
i/IK, Almost his last literary tmdertaktng 
was unrortiroatdv a papemvar, on the Pcerami 
litll of 1/lh, With his old frieml Kieckn A 
stiircrer from asthma* and then tVom drotwy, 
hedtetf Hi Holland House, June 17, I7Pl As 
a liglu iwsavisl he him no equal in liiglkli 
literature. In (he Aiiecm/nr may be traced the 
fouiidatioiw of all thiu iswiimd and iiealthv in 
modern luigliyi thought. AtklwonN criiicmm 
does not iiim at being profoirodt but isdhtin- 
gitmhed for its sobriety and gciotf sense. His 
prose style reflects tlw grime iiiul raibikty of 
his luimowr, Ctno, written wiiti greiit elea- 
atiyv and cofrectnesft. is wiintiiig in driirtiiUic 
«p4fit, the IJfe, by Lucy Aikin (11141), 
and MaaiwhtyN review «ifit; idmr Ckrorthopci 
Addlmn tiiid Life by Smittiw (Dli4), 

iJl ItmiwiCn^J-ISbOl lingliih phyilcliit, 
Wits born near Newawlk, wid irailiitttttd in 
iiicdkiw m Edinburgh In ISIS, ll« «^ttW 
in London and in DH7 phyikiwi to 

C#yyN Hospilat, 111$ ehi«f r«e»rch« wm m 
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pneumonia, tuberculosis and especially on 
the disease of the supra-rcnal capsules, known 
as ‘ Addison’s Disease 

ADELA (10627-1137), youngest daughter of 
William the Conqueror, in 1080 married 
Stephen, Count of Blois, by whom she had 
nine children. Her third son, Stephen (q.v.), 
became King of England in her lifetime. She 
had a hair for administration and was cul¬ 
tured and pious. See Alice Green’s Lives of 
the Princesses of Englond. 

ADELAER (‘ Eagle ’), honorific title of Cort 
Sivertsen (1622-75), Danish naval comman¬ 
der, born at Brevi^, in Norway, who fought 
splendidly for Venice against the Turks, and 
in 1663 was recalled to the service of Den¬ 
mark. 

ADELAIDE, Gcr. Adciheid, St (931 ?-999). A 
daughter of Rudolf II of Burgundy, she 
married Lothair, son of Hugh of Italy, m 947. 
On his death in 950 she was imprisoned by his 
successor Berengar 11, but escaped and 
married Otto I of Germany, by whom she had 
a son, Otto H (955-983) over whom she 
exercised considerable infiuence when he came 
to rule, though they quarrelled over her 
extravagant charities. On the accession of 
Otto III in 996, she retired to a convent and 
spent the rest of her life in * pious exercises 
and the foundation of churches’. 

ADELAIDE, Queen (1792-1849), daughter of 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Meiningen, in 1818 
married the Duke of Clarence, who in 1830 
succeeded to the English throne as William IV. 
She was much more worthy than popular. 
See Memoir by Doran (1861) and by M. F. 
Sandars (1915). 

ADELLNO, (1) Friedrich von (1768-1843), 
German philologist, nephew of (2), born at 
Stettin, carried out research on Indian dialects 
and also studied Russian history. He died at 
St Petersburg. 

(2) Johann Christoph (1732-1806), German 
linguist and lexicographer, was born at 
Spanickow, and died at Dresden, where, 
since 1787, he had held the office of chief 
librarian. 

ADENAUER, Konrad, ah'din^own^r (1876- 
), German statesman, born at Cologne. 
He studied at the Universities of Fi’ciburg, 
Munich and Bonn before practising law in 
his native city, of which he became Lord 
Mayor in 1917, A member of the Centre 
Party under the Weimar Republic, Adenauer 
was a member of the Provincial Diet and of 
the Prussian State Council, of which be was 
president (1920-33). The Nazis, in 1933, 
first suspended and then dismissed him from 
all his offices, and imprisoned him in 1934 and 
1944. In 1945, under Allied occupation, he 
became Lord Mayor again, and founded the 
Christian Democratic Union, which he led, 
first in the North-Rhine Westphalia Diet, 
then in the Parliamentary Council of the three 
Western Zones, and finally, from its inception 
in 1949, in the Parliament of the Federal 
Republic of Western Germany. He has been 
chancellor since 1949 (re-elected in 1953 and 
1957), and was his own foreign minister from 
1951-55. In 1955 he visited Moscow and as a 
result diplomatic relations were established 
with the Russians, who released several 
thousands of German prisoners-of-war. In 
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the 1957 elections Adenauer gained an 
absolute majority of 43, a tribute to his policy 
of the rebuilding of Western Germany on a 
basis of partnership with other ihiropcan 
nations through N.A.T.O. and the European 
customs union, with the ultimate aim of bar¬ 
gaining from strength for the rcunilication of 
Eastern and Western Germany. See Life by 
Paul Weymar (1957). 

ADICKES, Erich (1866-1928), German philo¬ 
sopher and academic, was born at Lesum near 
Bremen. This Kantian scholar is famous for 
a special study of the status of the ‘ Thing-in- 
itself’, which is to be found in Kant mm das 
bin^ an Sich (Berlin, 1924). He held that the 
principle of contradiction has an unlimited 
validity which extends to things-in-thcmsclves 
and his work contains much textual material 
relating to the problem of Kant’s attribution 
of predicates to them. Sec <5- Martin, KanPs 
Metaphysics and Iheory of Science (1955). 
ADLER; (1) Alfred (1870 1937), pioneer 
Austrian psycliiatrisl, lx*>rn in Vienna. He 
first practised as an ophthalmologist but later 
turned to mental disease and became a 
prominent member of the psycho-analytical 
group that formed around Sigmund Freud in 
the early 2()th century. In 1911 he seceded 
from the psycho-analysis and developed 
is own ‘ Individual PsyclKdogy ’ i.e. that 
department of psychology whicii investigates 
the psychology of the individual considered 
as dificrcnt from others ' a theory dcvclope<i 
in Adler’s Practice and Lheory of /ndivkiaal 
Psycholotity. His main contributions to 
psychology include the " inferiority complex 
and his special treatment of neurosis as the 
‘ exploitation of shock ’ and an dfort by the 
patient to escape normal responsibilities.* 

(2) Nathan Marcus (1803 90), Jewish Rabbi, 
was born at Hanover and etlucatcd at (Jbtiin- 
gen, Erlangen, and WClrzburg, He became 
chief rabbi of Oldenburg in 1829, of Hanover 
in 1830, and of the united congregations of 
the British Empire in 1845. His son uml 
successor, Hermann (1839 49U), horn in 
Hanover, graduated B.A, at London (1859), 
and Ph.D. at Lcipzi^t (1861). A sttmncfi 
defender of his co-rchgionists, he publisttcii 
The Jews in Englandt tlm (iahirtd, «c. 
ADOLPHUS, (1) John (1768 1845), British 
lawyer and historian, born in London of 
German ancestry, was called to the bar in 
1807, and became a sticccssrul Old Bailey 
practitioner. His works till over 20 volumes, 
the chief a History of (fcorge 
(1802; new ed. 1840-43). See Life (1871). 

(2) John Lcyecstcr (17954862), British 
barrister, son of (1), inter alia published 
Letters to Richard Ifeher (1821), showing 
Scott to have written the Waverlcy novels, 
ADRIAN IV (pope 1154‘59), the only 
Englishman to become nope. Nicolas 
Breakspear by name, he was born at Langley, 
near St Albans, became first a lay-brother 
in the monastery of St Rufus, near Avignon, 
and in 1137 was elected its abbot. His md 
for strict discipline raised a combtnatiem lo 
defame his character, and he had to appear 
before Eugenius UI at Rome, Here he not 
only cleared himself, but acquired the esteem 
of the pope, who appointed him cardiftaF 
bishop of Albano in 1146. In 1154 ho was 
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raised to the papal see. one of his early acts 
being (o grant Irelant! to Henry Ih Adrian 
was at tirst on triciuHy terms with the hmperor 
Frederick I; bill his high notions of the papal 
supremacy led to tltat long contest het\u’cn 
popes and Hohenstaufens which ended in the 
destruction of the dynasty. See I tie liy 
Alfred Tarlcton (lKd6). 

ADRIAN, Falgar Douglas. 1st Baron Adruin 
(IHHh- )Jmglishscienlist.horninI omlon, 
professor of Physiology at C'amhrklgc PH7 
in5U was made O.M, DH2. IhR.S. P^Mk 
master of Trinity, (’ambridge, PFSl and a 
baron in Ih55. He carried out important 
research on the nervous system, and on ‘ brain 
wavesh He sltared the lh32 Nobelj>ri/e for 
medicine for work on the function ofncurtins. 

ADSHKAD. See BoNr (3). 

ADV, Entire. aw\h' (1K77 Id Id), Hungarian 
lyrical poet, born at I’l'mituls/cnt. went to 
Paris in ld03 and absorbed French literary in™ 
lluenecs,which he later infused into I lungarian 
poetry, enriching it with new ideas and forms. 
See study bv J. Remenyi (Slav. Rev. 1^44). 

See Rossi 11 (5). 

AKLFRKk c/7>77v tr. d,S5 1022). called CJrmn- 
mutkus, Fhigltsh writer, was a pupjl ol’Btshot) 
Fthelwold of Winchester, most likely at tlie 
Benedictine monastery of Abingdon: and. 
after ruling the new monastery at (erne 
Abbas, became abbot of Fnsham, He lias 
been ct>nfonnded Iw Wright. I )eun Hotik. and 
F'rceman with Aclfric. Archlhshon tif (anter- 
bury (dd.S lOU^); ^niui by Wharton utui 
'Huirpe with Aclfric. Archhislmj> of 2i*ork 
{1032 1051). His I at in and Fnglish grammar 
and glossary, uiul his CV//m/n//nn, are less 
important tfain his eighty /Awn/usv, ethted hv 
‘Fhorpe fm* the Aclfric Society HK44 4h). 

AFUAnHS, rhiiullus. re//'U/iVm.v, calUal the 
Sophist, I atin writer, a native <d' Prarnesle, 
who taughi rhetoric in Rome 2?t). We 
liavc his Ikr/n IHsmria and De Nitiura 
AninMiiunh 

AKLRFD. See All mm 

AFMIIJUS BAHFUS Cd, 216 nA\), Roman 
consul who fell at (‘annae. His stunjaicius 
Aemilins Panins iw Puullus) Mucedonicus* in 
Hot n.o. was re«deeted consul and ddeuled 
Perseus, king of Maced on, at Pvd na. Ills 
son, adopted by Scipio, was known as Selplo 
Aeiniliimus* 

AFNFAS SIFVUkS. Sec Pnm II, 

AKSCHINFS, m'4//orm (3Kd nA\ 314 
Atlienian orator, secoiul only to Demos^ 
thenes, Demosthenes advocated strenuous 
opposition to Philip of Maccdom then pur* 
suing his designs for the ^sutijugation of 
the several Cireek states; while Aeschines, as 
head of the peuce*party, was a member iif 
more than one cnihassy sent by tfm Allicntans 
to Philip, Hw result justifietl the sagacious 
fears of Demosthenes, But when it was pro- 
piised to reward him with u golden crown, 
Aeschines indicted the proposer* (‘tcsiphon* 
lor bringing foiward an lllegaf propofiitiom 
Demosthenes replied In perhaps the greatest 
of hif* speeches; and Aeschines, defeated* had 
to leave Atheiifi, He established a iwhool of 
ckHiucnce in Rhodes, and died at KamoM, 
314 ua\ Only hift oration iigainM Coemption 
and two otherfi survive. Rce JchlPs A^ik 
Onnws, 
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AKSCHYLHS, /u/rn {5?^ m(\ 4^0 im .), 
the father of tovck tfagcth. was l)mu m 
Meusis. tlie t<n\n ot” tlu* Mv'deiliw. iumi 
A thens, 'Ihc lii\t attnupis at tr.tRCd> had 
been nuulc hy lliospts; and their ucte older 
contemporaries of Aesdo Im'., \suh he 

eoiUemied successlully. He hnighi hu 
Athens in file great Persian wsirs. and was 
woniulcif at Maratlum. Ills first \ic!oi> as a 
poet was g.aincil in 485 aas: ami, having won 
thirteen Inst pii/es m tragic competifions. he 
was exeeedmgtv hmt at being defeatcil bv 
Soplmdes in 4oH im . 4 Ins mav have indueeti 
him to leave Athens aiul go to Ku‘d\, wheie 
he produeeti a new eihtmn of his extant 
/Vnu/e. His trial befoie the AitHipagUs on 
the charge of divulgnig the Mvslenes is ahai 
statetl as a cause of his depaitme. His last 
gteal vtiliny was won m 4’>K na with the 
liilogy winch we soil possess, He tlied at 
(icla'in Ktcilv, Du( of some sixtv plavs 
aserthed to Inrn. we have onlv sinen extant, 
the Suppihi!f(A\ the /VfAtir, the AVncfi ai.mmo 
77n7nw, the /Viwicf/n'Mv HounJ tm some wav, 
the perfection of its aullmHs aith and the 
tiilogy of the DrrOriti, tiuce tdavs on the fair 
of Dresfen, compnsmg the femurraMcn ipn 
haps the greatcM Dteek fdav that has sui 
vived). (Vmr/'/iarl. and / wwmn./rc I hr 
genius of Aeschvtus is quite pta uhai m t oerk 
literatute, uiul he has no rquak WItat dis 
tmguisluw him most luun meat umtrmpo 
ranes like jhiutar, ot gie.n su4Scsmus like 
Kiiplmdes, is the giandeui td lus lotHcpItoiis 
m theology, m the piuvulcnltal iiduig ot the 
wot Id, the inheinance ot sim and the tonllnt 
of uule with puiri lehgioti. See (t, Muiiav's 
text iOxitini C?*nmaf /«nrn lui/g {gs tiaiis 
latioiis tin.H) tU), atui studv fluddi; also 
hooks bv Dopiest on HS/D» t mle\ {piss|. 

AFSDIh ee'ao/u Dreek lahulist, who lived m 
tlie later ludf of the (4h tent, ii « , He is 
supposed to have been a iiafive of Phivgaa and 
;j hliive, hut to have been aficiw.mls made 
flee. Hr then visifrtl the vniit of t'lorsus, 
imd* gaining lus^ coiifideiue, was sent on 
xevrrai missions, in one of which, to Dr4pln, 
he was thrown over a piciipur by the piirsis, 
infuriateil at hh vvitly tdasphenm^s. 'Hir 
traditions of his ugliness ami Ins Intllorneiv 
may he dismissed. We know fioiii Afisto- 
plumes that fables hearing the name of Arson 
were ptipular at hiv tune; hut the onlv <»icek 
veniion of them preserved to us is ihat ol 
Babfiws (q.v.I. Kre J. Jacidef / ohie.v »/ fem/t 
Q voh, tRKU), 

ARIIIIS, tik iY\\hi m U\ bib 4541* Rtumm 
gtmenih horn in Atoesiu, m 4M tmiame 
patriciam consul, and grnemi maliirf; itml 
IIS Mich mainfamrd the empne against ihr 
tutrhitriiuw for twenty yems, tlrfeaimg West 
Cioifis, Burgmwlniits* rchrllmus <otuh, am! 
Franks. Itis crow'imig vuicwy was that at 
Dhulom over Ailda hi.vd in 451; ituer vrarx 
later the Fmpetor Valrniunim IH* jfuhHix of 
lus isfCiitness* sliiHbrd tuw to iletiftt. 

AFANA%SIK\h Alrxiiwlrr Nlkuiftltviteli* o/ao 
uiM>r/ (IH26 7D, liiissutii fislikiiwi* lirfd a 
post ill a goverimieiit office lit Uk 

works arc on *SI«ivo«te itiytliology »iitl Ewiilgit 
folk'tnles, 

Al'FDNHCI* See Aihinuo* 

AFFRF. Ileiili Aiiptlt fITtI 11411), Fwieli 
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prelate, from 1840 Archbishop of Paris, was 
shot in the June insurrection, while bearing a 
green branch on a barricade. See Life by 
Cruice (Paris 1849), 

AFRICANUS, Sextus Julius (c. 170-c. 240), 
traveller and historian born in Libya, wrote 
a history of the world from the creation to 
A.D. 221. His chronology, which antedates 
Christ’s birth by 3 years, was accepted by 
Byzantine churches. 

AFZELIUS, Adam, af-zeelKis (1750-1836), 
Swedish botanist, was born at Larf, Vester- 
gotland, and after years of botanical research 
on the Guinea coast became professor of 
Materia Mcdica at Uppsala, He founded 
the Linnacan Institute there, and edited and 
published Linnaeus’s autobiography. A 
brother Johan (1753-1837) was professor of 
Chemistry at Uppsala, another brother Per Af 
(1760-1843) was professor of Medicine at the 
same university and director of the Finnish 
Army health services, and another relative 
Arvid August (1785-1871), the parish priest 
of Enkoeping, is famous for his collections of 
Swedish and Icelandic folk-songs and stories. 

AGA KHAN. Title of the hereditary head of 
the Ismailian sect of Muslims, of which the 
following are noteworthy: 

(1) Aga Khan HI (1877-1957), in full Aga 
Sultan Sir Mohammed Shah, born at Karachi, 
succeeded to the title in 1885. In 1910 he 
founded the Aligarh University. He worked 
for the British cause in both World Wars, 
and in 1937 was president of the League of 
Nations. He owned several Derby winners. 

(2) Aga Khan IV (1938- ), Karim, 

grandson of (1), son of Aly Khan, succeeded 
as 49th Imam. He was educated at Lc Roscy 
in Switzerland, and later read oriental 
history at Harvard. 

AGARDll, Karl Adolf (1785-1859), a Swedish 
botanist and bishop, his specialty algae. FI is 
son, Jakoh Georg (1813-1901), succeeded 
him in the chair of Botany (1854-79) at Lund. 

AGAR-ELLIS. See Ellis. 

AGASSIZ, a-ga-^see, (I) Alexander (1835- 
1910), Swiss oceanographer and marine 
zoologist, son of (2), born at Ncuchdtel, 
became connected with the Harvard Museum 
in 1859, amassed a fortune in the copper- 
mines of Lake Superior, and was curator of 
the museum in 1873-85. Flc founded the 
zoological station at Newport, Rhode Island; 
and made improvements in the technique 
of deep-sea research. He wrote works 
on embryology and various departments of 
zoology. 

(2) Jean Louis Rodolphe (1S07-73), Swiss 
naturalist, was born at Metier, May 28, and 
studied at Bienne, Lausanne, Zurich, Heidel¬ 
berg, and Munich. He graduated in medicine 
in 1830, his Latin description of the Fishes of 
Brazil having the year before elicited a warm 
encomium from Cuvier. In 1831-32 he 
worked in Paris, and in 1832 accepted a 
professorship at Neuchatcl. In 1833 he 
commenced the publication of his Researches 
on the Fossil Fishes, after studying the glacial 
phenomena of the Alps wrote Etudes sur les 
glaciers (1840) and Systdme glaciaire (1847). 
In 1839 he published a Natural History of the 
Fresh-water Fishes of Central Europe^ In 
1846-48 he lectured with success in the 


principal cities of the United States, and in 
1848 was elected to the chair of Natural 
History at Harvard. In 1855-63 ho and his 
daughters conducted a young ladies’ school 
at Cambridge, Mass.; he declined chairs at 
Zurich and Paris, and received the Order of 
the Legion of Honour. Of his Contributions 
to the Natural History of the United States, ho 
lived to issue only four vols. To a Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, established at 
Harvard in 1858, Agassiz gave all his collec¬ 
tions; and four years of incessant work here 
so undermined his health that he decided upon 
a trip to Brazil, ultimately transformed into 
an important scientific expedition, described 
in A Journey in Brazil. He died at Cambridge, 
Mass. See Life ami Correspondence, edited 
by Mrs Agassiz (1886), the monograph by 
C. F. Holder (1892), and Life, Letters, and 
Works, by Jules Marcou (1896). 

AGATE, James Everslicd, ay' (1877-4947), 
English critic and essayist, born in Manchester, 
wrote dramatic criticism for several papers 
and for the before becoming dramatic 

critic of the Sunday Times from 1923. lie 
wrote also on literature and films, and was 
author of essays and diaries. 

AGATHA, St, a beautiful Sicilian who 
rejected the love of the Prefect Quintilianus, 
and sulTered a cruel martyrdom in 251. Her 
feast day is Feb. 5; she is (he patron saint of 
Catania, and is invoked against fire ami 
lightning. 

AGATHARCOS, ag-a-thar'kas, Athenian 
artist of the time of Pericles, named by 
Vitruvius as the founder of sccnc-painting. 
AGATHOCLES, a-gath'od<Ieez OCA 289 n.cX 
Tyrant of Syracuse from 317, fouglit the 
Carthaginians, and in 304 took the title of 
King of Sicily. A poisoned toothpick (per¬ 
haps really cancer of the Jaw) is said to have 
caused his death. 

AGESILAUS, da/us (444»36() n.c.), ktn|| of 
Sparta from 399, was one of the most brilliant 
soldiers of antiquity. (Called on by the 
lonians to assist them against Artaxerxes, he 
commenced a splendid campaign in Asisu 
but the Corinthian war recalled hitn to 
Greece. At Coronea (394) he defeated the 
allied forces, and peace was concluded in 
favour of Sparta (387). Afterwards, in the 
Theban war, though hard pressed by Fdopi- 
das and Epaminondas, and defeated at 
Mantinea (362), ho bravely defended his 
country. 

AGGREY, James Emman Kwegyir (1875 1927), 
African missionary and teaclicr, was born at 
Aiiamabu, in the Gold Coast. He attended 
a Methodist missionary school in Chipe Coast, 
trained as a missionary at Livingstone 
College, North Carolina, IJ.S.A. (B.A, with 
honours, 1902), and after further university 
and church work in America, reltirned to 
Africa and joined the statf of Achimota 
College. Then began his great educative 
and missionary work in his native continent, 
where ho particularly stressed, to black ami 
white people alike, the Christian outlook cm 
the colour question. See biography by li, W. 
Smith (1929). 

AGIS IV. King of Sparta, succeeded in 244 
B.C., and, having proposed a redistribution of 
property, was strangled, 241 b.c. 
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AGNES, St, a beautiful Roman C'hristian who 
suffered martyrdom in her thirteenth year 
under Diocletian, Her symbol is a lamb and 
her feast day Jan. 21. 

AGNES, St, of Assisi (1197-1253). dau^dder of 
Count E’avorino Scih, born at Assisi. In 
1212, against violent parental opposition, she 
joined her sister (see S‘r Ch Aur) who had 
shortly before entered a mojtastcry tt^ ent™ 
brace the b'ranciscan way of life. The sisters 
became codbunders t>f the Order of the Poor 
Ladies of St Damian’s, and in 1219 Agtics 
became Abbess of a newly established cotn™ 
munity of the order at Monticclli. 

AfJNKSI, Muriii Caudaim, an-yif/ree (17LH 
1799), Italian scholar. A native of Milan, 
remarkable alike tis linguist, philostgiher. 
mathcjuatician, and tlteologian, who, when 
her father was disabled, took his place as 
professor of Mathematics at Bologna, 
AGOUl/r, Marie de Ehivigiiy, <'omtes.se d\ 
pseud. Daniel Stern,(IHOS 79), L'rcnch 
author, was born at P'rankfort, and edu¬ 
cated at a convent in Ihtris. She ntarried 
the Comte d’Agoult in 1H27, but soon left him 
for Lis/.t, to whom she bore tiu'cc daughtcis, 
the eldest of whom married Emile Ollivier: 
utid the thirtl, (irst Hans vtm Bhltjw, and 
afterwards Wagner. Her best work is 
Avf/wi.v.vov moraiex (1K49), She diet! in Paris. 
Sec lun* A/dmn/re.v (1927). 

ACJRH’OLA, (I) Georg, real surname Bmier 
(1494 1555), iicrmitn tnii^cralogist. was born 
at^ (dauehau. b‘rom 1518 22 lie was rector 
of thc\school at Zwickau. In 1527 he was 
practising medieme in Joachimstal, but after 
movinf!j to Clicinnit/, in 1531 he devoted 
himself to the study of mining, Agricola was 
Ciernumy’s lirst systematic mineralogist, and 
published I>e Orta ( bw'/.v StihfermnetH'Ufn 
(1549), />e Ac MeuiUiCit (1531), and Pc 
Metiffttris Rommwtutn akfue (inierorawt 1533). 

(2) CiiuuHJS dnllw-s (37 93), Roman states* 
man and soldier, was born at L‘ormn Juln 
(now bV^'jus in Provence). Having served 
with distinction in Britain, Asia, and Aqui- 
tania, he was in a.o. 77 elccteal consul, and 
proceeded as governor to Britain, Ile was the 
firstJloman general who eifeeutany subdued 
the island, and the only one who displayed as 
mycli^genius in civilising as in conejnering the 
inhabitants. In his last campaigti bs Aun Kh), 
his decisive vicior/ over the Caledonians 
under/Jalgacus. in the battle of Mons 
Graupius, established the Roman doiuinimi 
to some distance north of the L'orlh. After 
this campaign, his licet circumnavigated the 
coast, for the tirsi lime discovering Britain to 
be an island. The nows of Agricola^s 
successes inlltimed the jadousy of Domiilim, 
and in a.i>. 87 he was recallcm Theiweforth 
he lived in rotiremciu. Ilic jealousy of die 
emperor is Kupposed to have hastened his 
death,^ His life by his «on»indaw ‘Ladius k 
one of the choicest specimens of biography In 
classical literature, 

(3) dohtim, real name Sclineldw or 

SchiiRter, also called Miigliiter (1492 

1566), German reformer, born til Ti«lcbe«„ 
was one of the most zealous foundcri of 
Protestantism, Having studied m Wittenberg 
and Ixipxig, ho was sent in 1525 by Luther to 
Fmnkfurt„ to institute the Prcncitant worship 


there; then preached at Lislebcn until in 1536 
appointed to a chair at Wittcnhcjg. which, 
however, he had to resign in 1540 fur his 
opposition to I iKhcr m the great Antirunnian 
controversy. He tiled ctnirtim'acher at 
Berlin._ He wrote many thcolugusd lumks. 
hut it is his collectu>n of (lernian pnnerhs 
(1528 29) (hat has awnunl him a place in 
tlerman literary histui>. See life h> 
Kawerau (IHSU. 

(4) ^Martin (1480 IsSfp, Get man nmsical 
theorist, hurn^in Kchwiehus; ins teal name 
was vSulir or Sore. Appointtnl to Ih’ leat tier 
and cantor at the fust Piutestant stfund m 
Mjigdclmrg in 1524, posts he held (tir the rest 
of his life, he claimed to he a sell taurJit 
nmsieian and wicue exlensiveh , with Mtusidet • 
able literary power, ot all hraiKlu-s of nuiskc 
His Nvntings m suppoi t of luodrin mrtluulsul 
imtation wcie of special imputtame. 

(5) Kudtilphus, leal name Rueluf Htpsmann 
(1443 85), Dutch humamsi, the foicmust 
sclmtar of the * New 1 eainmg' m t*ennato, 
was horn near ^iionmgrn, ni i tirslaiid. 
August 23. Lrom iHoning,eii he passed to 
Louvain, Pans, and llal't, isluae, thitnut 
1473 SO, he attemled the Its tints tU the 
most edehi.ileif men oi his age, In 148 1 hr 
establiNhed hitusdf in the Pakumate, wlirtr 
he sojournml ultermneh at Hiiildhrig and 
Wotans, dividing his time In-Piveen innate 
studies and public lerluies, and cniovutg high 
popularity. He dntmiunshed luinsdf also as 
a musician ami paintei, He nmsited Itah 
(I4H4), auil ditkl at llciildhrtg, Octohei 28. 
Most tif his Works were « ollei (ed In “Maul of 
Amsterdam (2 vols. <‘ologne, pGu), 
TreshngT L/m ,4gu< o/nr (tHom iHing and 
Bc/old'h (ietnum monograph (Mum 1SS4). 

AC;R1PPA I and 11. bee Iluouc 

AfH'HBPA, Miirtnn \i|n*inhn (td 12 ict j, a 
Roman general who commatulett Dctaviatds 
fleet ai Acimin ( H me.I, and tltd good seunc 
in Gtmh Hpum, Syua. and Pamunna. 
AGRIBRA von NE;ru*:.SIiEt\L HeliirleU 
Guruelhwl I4H6 15 i^),< ttnmaiusrhahsni' pinl 
osopher, bom at Gologne. He was sent by 
Maximilian I «>n a secietnmeaonloPatnt | Mup, 
and in I 5(W he vvasnivueil foncH hfiieologv at 
Ddle, liu Iccuurs tm Hriichlm's Hr IVrbo 
A/ld/mo drew rm him the bitter halird ot the 
monks, and he was otihgpal to lesnme a diph» 
matie earerr. I le was srnu m I Id, hv Ma'si' 
mdnui to I ondiin, wlieir hr was t 'oleds guest* 
In 1511 he was with the aunv ni llatv; in DD 
he lecHired at Pavia, and was mmle ihutor 
both ofhiw miil mcdniitc. In 15Ui hr hecaitie 
town orator ai Md/; but tii 152(1 hr was 
hack in Ckdogiw, having loiueil the iHrdtIify 
of the Iiuiimatnm by Itis dehukr oldi witi-li. 
Dominkans iiitd ccclcsiasticat anitioniirs 
pmecuRHl liiiih m that he w«tt to Priboyig 
m .Swii/erlrtfuL wheir hr Whirled a medical 
pmaicc. III 1524 he miwwt to Lyoim w 
phy»idanlotheipicrmmodwrof'I'Uimr; Inn 
here hin diaradtr of oeciili ptiihmiplwr* of 
itemt*Lutheran even* whhi fufnishrd pivlrAW 
for tie«leiT lie coithi gel no fertlaryj umt «it 
hiit, m lS28i lie depiiftrtl lo Aalwwp. wlwre 
he wm appotiimd liiMfirkigriiplwr to Cdiurlw 
V. ik mm begtiii to pubtkli hii worlti* II# 
imrrfitittiim m Vmiimi0 StlmOamm CISJdL 
Hr Hrtwte ClIII-IlL null H# 
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Nobifitafe Feminei Sexiis (1532), the last two 
written more than twenty years curlier. The 
first displeased both emperor and monks; the 
second procured him the title of magician. 
Once more he could get no salary, and was 
thrown into gaol lor debt. Then he retired to 
Mechlin, and married a third wife, who 
proved untaithlul; and then, again forced to 
ilec, he set out on the way to Lyons. He had 
hardly crossed the French border when he 
was cast into prison for slandering the queen- 
mother; and though he was soon released, 
he reached Grenoble only to die (February 
18). His complete works appeared at Lyons 
(2 vols, 1550). See his Life by Henry Morlcy 
(2vols. 1856). 

AGRIPPINA. (1) The daughter of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa and Julia, daughter of 
Augustus, married Gcrmanicus, and on his 
sudden and suspicious death in Asia, carried 
his ashes with dutiful atlcction to Rome. The 
esteem in which she was held by the people 
made her hateful to Tiberius, and in a.d. 30 
he banished her to the island of Pandataria, 
where she died by voluntary starvation three 
years later. 

(2) Daui^hter of (1), called Colonia 
Agrippina after her birthplace, Cologne, first 
married Cnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus, by 
whom she had a son, afterwards the Emperor 
Nero. Her third husband was the Emperor 
Claudius, though her own uncle. She soon 
persuaded him to adopt as his successor Nero, 
to the exclusion of Britannicus, his own son 
by his former wife, Mcssalina. She then 
proceeded to poison all his rivals and enemies, 
and linally the emperor himself. Her 
ascendency proving intolerable, Nero put her 
to death in a.d. 59. 

AGUADO, Alejandro Maria, 

(1784-1842), Jewish linancicr, born in Seville, 
from 1815 a banker in Paris, who left a 
fortune of above 60 million francs. 
AGUESSEAU, Henri Francois d% 
(1668*”n51), French jurist, pronounced by 
Voltaire the most learned magistrate that 
France ever possessed, was born at Limoges. 
A steady defender of the rights of the people 
and of the Gallican Church, he was three 
times chancellor of France, in 1717-18, 1720- 
1722, and 1737-50. His works fill 13 vols. 
1759-89 (2 vols. 1865). See Lives by Boullde 
(1849) and Monnicr (1864). 

AGUILAR, Grace, a~gee-lahr% angl. a-gwil'ar 
(1816-1847), English authoress, was born of 
Jewish parentage at Hackney, and from 1828 
lived mostly in Devonshire. She wrote The 
Spirit of Judaism (1841), and other graceful 
religious fictions. 

AGUILO I FUSTER, Marian, a-gee'Jd ee 
foos-ter' (1825-97), Spanish writer and 
philologist, was born in Valencia, and worked 
as librarian there and at Barcelona. Fie was 
a powerful influence in the renaissance of the 
Catalan language and the poetic tradition of 
Catalonia. He published Romancer popular 
de la terra catalana (1893), and a dictionary 
of Catalan was published posthumously. 
AGUINALDO, Emilio (1870- ), Filipino 

revolutionary, led the rising against Spain in 
the^ Philippines (1896-98), and against the 
United States (1899—1901), but after capture 
in 1901 took the oath of allegiance to America. 


AHAB, son of Omri, king of Israel from about 
876 to 853 B.C., married Jezebel, a Sidonian 
princess, and introduced Phoenician elements 
into Hebrew life and religion. He conducted 
a campaign against tlic Assyrians and fought 
Benhadad of Damascus with whom he dis¬ 
puted the territory cast of Jordan. He was 
killed in battle c. 853 b.(’. 

AHASUERUS. See Xhrxks. 

AHMED, the name of three sultans of Turkey: 

Ahmed I (1589-1617), son of Mohammed 
in, succeeded in 1603. He waged a losing 
war with Persia (1602-12). 

Ahmed n (1642-95), son of Ibrahim, 
succeeded in 1691. Disastrous defeat at 
Slankamen (1691) by the Austrians lost him 
Hungary. 

Ahmed in (1673-1736), son of Mohammed 
IV, succeeded in 1703, shellered Charles XU 
of Sweden after Poltava (1709) thus falling 
foul of Peter the Great with whom he waged 
a successful war terminated by the Peace of 
the Pruth (1711). He successfully fought the 
Venetians (1715), but soon after was defeated 
by the Austrians, losing his territories around 
the Danube. He was deposed by the 
Janissaries and died in prison. 

AHMED ARABI, or Arahi Pasha, cH'ah'hve 
(c. 1840-1911), Egyptian rebel leader, was 
defeated at Tcl-cl-Kcbir (1882), taken 
prisoner, and condemned to death, but instead 
was banished to Ceylon and pardoned in 
1901. 

AHMED SHAH (r. 1724-73), the first mon¬ 
arch of Afghanistan, served in the bodygutird 
of Nadir Shah (q.v.), and on his assassination, 
retired to Afghanistan, wliosc tribes he 
induced to revolt and to choose him sovereign. 
Flis wealth and military talents made him 
popular, and he extended his conquests from 
Khorasan to Sirhind, and from the Oxus to 
the Indian Sea. See Life by Ganda Singh 
(1959). 

Alio JUHANI, pseud, of Julmni BrofeWt 
(1861-1921), Finnish writer, was born at 
Lapinlahli and studied at Helsinki University. 
Ho lived for some time in Paris, and was 
greatly influenced by Daudel and de Maupas¬ 
sant, His first writings were in verse, but his 
greatest achievements were short stories of 
country life, such as When Father Bought a 
Lamp, and The Railmiy. His novels include 
The Bar son's Daughter (1885), 'The Parson's 
Wife (1893), Conscience (1914), Do You 
Remember? (1920). He also wrote a historical 
novel, Panu, in 1898. 

AIOAN, St (d. 651), the founder of the 
Northumbrian Church, was sent from Iona in 
635, in answer to King Oswald's summons to 
become Bishop of Northumbria. He estab¬ 
lished himscll on Lindisfarnc, and making 
missionary journeys to the mainland, achieved 
a great work, in spite of the ravages of Penda, 
the heathen ruler of Mercia. He died at 
Bamburgh. 

AlDfe, llamiKon, ah-ee-day (1830-4 906), 
English poet and novelist, was born at Paris, 
the son of an Armenian and of a daughter of 
Admiral Sir George C:ollier. He studied at 
Bonn, served in the British army (1845-52), 
and then settling down in the New Forest, 
devoted himself to literature. His poems 
include Ekomre (1856), and Songs without 
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Mmic (1882); his novels, Rita (185‘)), The 
Marx tom (1868), and Ihmaga in the IJfe of a 
lAulyimi), 

AlKKN, (\jnrad Poller (1889-- ), American 

poet, bom at Savannah, made his name witli 
Earth Triumpharn (1914), Funch, the immortal 
Liar (1921), and Seitlin (1925). His Seleeteti 
Poems won the 1929 Pulitzer prize. He has 
also written short stories and novels. 

AIKIN, (1) John (1747 4822), linglhsh author 
and biographer, father of (2), born at Kilw 
worth. Afterstudying at lidinburgh, I.ondon, 
and Leyden he practised as a physician. A 
voluminous author, he wrote Lives of 
Howard, Seldcn, and Usher; the Vtonerai 
Bioytraphy (10 vols. 1799 -1815); and t he 
wclhkno'wn Evenings at Home (6 vols. 1792 • 
1795), written in conjunction with his sister, 
Anna Lciitia Barbauld (q.v.). 

(2) Lucy (1781 18()4), daughter of (1), also 
a writer, was born at Warrington and diet! at 
Hampstead. She wrote l''pistles on Uonivn 
(1810): Memoir of John Aikin, A/./). (1822); 
Memoirs of the (\mrts of Elizabeth, James L 
ami Charies / (6 vols. 1818 32): and life 
of Aihiison { 1843). See her Memoirs (18(>4). 

AILLY, Pierre (1\ or Pelrus de AlHaco, aftyee 
(1350 1420), I’fcnch theologian and Nomina- 
list phi'osophcr, born at ('ompi^gne, bccatnc 
cbanccllor of the university of Paris, Bisluqi 
of C'ompit'gne, cardinal (1411), aiu! papal 
legale in (Jermany. At the t’ouitcil of 
Uonstance he heailed the reform party, but^ 
agreed to the sentence on Huss and Jerome of 
Prague. 

AlLKLl), or Ltheircd of Rievaulx (1109 66), 
Lnglish chronicler, btirn at Hexiuim, was 
page to prince Henry of Scotland, became a 
monk at Hicvaulx abbey, went to convert the 
Picl.s, wrote .sermons, historical works, and 
biographies of St Ldward and St Ninian. 

AIMAPI), (histaw, pseud, of Olivier (donx 
(1818 83), P’rench novelist, culled the P'rench 
i-'cnimorc C’oopcr, was born in Paris, uml 
slnppinij as a cabin»boy to America, spent ten 
years of adventure in Arkansas and Mexico. 
He travelled also in Spain, 4‘urkey, and the 
C'aucnsus; in Paris, served as aii officer of 
the Ourdc Mobile (1848); organized the. 
P'ranc.sdircurs dc la Presse (1870 71). His 
adventure storie.s ittclutle I a iiramie EUbusie 
(1860) and Foret vkrge (1873), 

AINCKR, Alfred (1837 4904), Lnglish bkw 
grapher, horn in London, master of the 
Temple from IK94, is best known as the 
hiograpltcr and editor of Lamb and Hood; 
he wrote tilso on I’rabbc. See iJfe amil-etters 
by L:. Sichel (1906), 

AINLKY, Henry ninclillffe (1879 1945), 
Lnglish actor horn in Leeds and remembered 
for his ability, his good looks, his charm, and 
his mellifluous voice. He started life as a 
bank clerk, but his appearance as Paolo In 
Fiiolo ami Ertmmra (1902) placed him at one 
bound in the forefront of his profession, His 
wide range of parts included the title role in 
Ihssmi (1923), and James ITaser In The First 
Mrs Fraser (1929), The latter part of his 
career was chequered by attacks of illnens 
which ultimately caused his rctiral from the 
stage in 1932, 

AINMHIJIE, or Alnmttlkr, Max Kmiowl 
(1807»-70), a Munich itaincd»glai# artist. 


c.xccutcd windows for m.inv I mopcan 
cathedrals, including Cologne, Basel, (das- 
gow, and 8t PauLs m 1 oiuhui. 

AINSLIK, Hew (1792 1878), Scottish poet, 
horn in Ayrshire, in 18?2 emigrated to 
America, where he manag.etl hrewettes, lle 
wrotc three or four verv fair I.mics, more than 
a hundred very indilferent ones, and a 
Pilgrimage to the I ami of Harms (1822: new 
cd, 1892), 

AINSWORTH. (U Robert (1660 IMO. Png* 
lish Icxicograpltcr. was horn al Woodvak*, 
i\car Manchester, and died in I otuhm. Ills 
Lutind-ngli.sh and Inghshdatm Uiitionary 
was publislKnl in I /36. 

(2) William linrrivon tlKOs 82). 1 ngitsh 
author, was born in Manchrstci, i chiuatw 4, 
and 4 ’ducuted at the grammar school A 
solicitorls son, in his seventeenth vear he was 
articled to a solicitor: and on Ins huhet\ 
death m 1824, went up to 1 omlou Uutunpletc 
his legal studies. I'wo vcais laiei, however, 
he inarritHl a pub!isher\ daughter, and hum 
self turned publisher for eighteen months. 
He had contiibuted some aUKlrs to maga¬ 
zines prior to 1822, so that his fust hotii was 
not Mr John VhivvrUm f 182(»|, an anmivmons 
novel, praised bv .Scoff, but partlv, if seems 
now. the wnik ofa Mr Aston. AuvIuhv, his 
earliest hit was Hookwood (1HI4), with its 
vivid description of Dick ‘Impufs title to 
York. By IKHl lie hatl published im lewet 
flum thiftymiuc novels. .Several ot these 
appeared ongtmdly in Hemiev's MiueRmw 
Amswortifs Magazine (1842 54), atui Ifm AVie 
Monthly, of winch he was %tn.ves*avdv ethior; 
and seven of them vvesc illustmfed In 
(Yuikshank viz. Rookwood, Jmk Sheppard 
(1819), Tower of I ondon (1840), fo/v lanAm 
(IH4I), MisfFs ihtnghter lIH42i, Ihndsot 
OiStie (1843), and Rt JanieFs 11844). lo 
these may he added Ins (fhhton (18 LB, f>/k 
Si PanTs (1841), and inneadwe Hmim 
(jK48), a.s possessing some mtimsic tiann to 
literary merit. He died at Rrigate, Jatmatv L 
IHH2. See life by MhsfPiltO. 

AIRH^ Ihomstf# (1H02 /6i, mmor ptirf, hoift 
at Bowden, RoxBurglhhiie, ‘ I he Devil's 
Dream * k tin? heat known of hts Pormi, lo 
the lifth editum (1878) of whkh a I tie by 
J. Wallace k pftdtHCtl. 

AIRY, Kir ikwge IlltWell IIKDI 92), iDtfoio 
omer royal from lH3n tdl his tefnemeni in 
1881, born at Alnwick, hecawr a Idlow of 
Trinity College, Cainbriilge (1824). having 
been senior wrangler llie pievuniv yciir. In 
1826 he wiw appmnled I uciraait piofessoi of 
Mathcroutiw. m 182H proirssw tif A*4fom 
omy. He discovered an inequahty in ilte 
moiimw of the luirih and Venue amt drtci- 
mined the num of the emih, using pciiilttlum 
rcadmgs taken id the top mid hoimtii itf a 
deep luine^shaff. See hii Amobioiffipliy 
(1896), 

AIIKEN, avtfth (I) Jolm (18.19 1919), Sent- 
lish physiditp was born and did iil Liilklfl. 
He II known for hii wiearchw m itifww* 
pheric cImi , dew» cyt4tifi«» ic. tiii C hdkmd 
SekmiJte Papm were edited by Kiioll (W2Jh 
(21 feobitt (kmt (WM-PISIL Aiwflwti 
astrcinmncr, born m €ftlifbml». ti« 

joined Lielc Observitory In 1E95» wd wi« 
director I93MS. Mil diicovory ofnwritlw 
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3000 double stars gained him the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society in 1932. 
He published Binary Stars (1918; 2nd ed. 
1935), and New General Catalogue of Double 
Stars (1932). 

(3) Robert Ingcrsoll (1878"“i949), Ameri¬ 
can sculptor, born in San Francisco. He 
studied in San Francisco, and was well known 
for his busts of Jeflerson, Franklin and others. 
4KAnrrO, Yamabe no, ah-ka-hee-td (early 
8th cent.), Japanese major poet. A minor 
otlicial at the Imperial Court, Akahito 
seems to have kept his position largely 
through his mastery of the uta. His impres¬ 
sion of snow-capped Mt Fuji is a famous 
example. He is one of ‘ the twin stars - 
Hitomaro is the other—of the great anthology 
of classical Japanese poetry known as the 
Maiiyoshu (Collection of a Myriad Leaves), 
translated by J. L. Pierson (1929-49), and 
Keene’s Anthology of Japanese Literature 
(1955). 

\KBAR, i.e. * the great,’ properly Jelal-cd-diii- 
Mohammed (1542-1605), Mogul emperor of 
India, was born November 23 at Amarkot 
during the flight of his father, Huniayun, to 
Persia. Flumayun rceovered the throne of 
Delhi in 1555, but died within a year. The 
young prince at first committed the adminis¬ 
tration to a regent, Boiram, but in 1560 took 
the power into his own hands. At this time 
only a few of the many provinces once 
subdued by the Mongol invaders were 
actually subject to the throne of Delhi; in 
ten or twelve years, Akbar’s empire embraced 
the whole of India north of the Vindhya 
Mountains. Flis wisdom, vigour, and 
humanity are unexampled in the Hast. He 
promoted commerce by constructing roads, 
establishing a uniform system of weights and 
measures, organizing a vigorous police, and 
adjusting taxation. For a born Moham¬ 
medan, his tolerance was wonderful; and 
Portuguese missionaries from Goa were sent 
at his request to give him an account of the 
Christian faith. He even attempted to 
promulgate a new religion of his own, an 
eclectic kind of deism or natural religion. 
Literature received great encouragement. 
Abul-Fazl, the able minister of Akbar, has 
left a valuable history of his reign, entitled 
Akbar-nameh. Akbar died October 13, at 
Agra, and was buried in a noble mausoleum 
at Sikandra. See works by Mallcson (1890), 
Noer (Irans. 1890), Vincent Smith (1920), 
Bmyon(1932). 

\ KEMPIS, Thomas, See Kempis. 
fiKENSIDE, Mark, a/ken-sid (1721-70), 
English poet and physician, was born at 
Newcastle, the son of a butcher. I-Ic studied 
theology, but abandoned it for medicine, and 
practised at Northampton, and later in 
London. His success as a practitioner was 
never very great, owing to his haughty and 
pedantic manner, which Smollett sketches to 
the life in Peregrine Pickle ; but while study¬ 
ing at Leyden he had formed an intimacy with 
Jeremiah Dyson, and this rich and generous 
friend allowed him £300 a year. He died in 
London, June 23, 1770, having nine years 
earlier been appointed one of the physicians 
to the queen. He contributed verses to the 
Gentleman's Magazine as early as 1737; and 


in 1744 appeared his Pleasures of the Imagimi- 
tion, a didactic poem, begun in his eighteenth 
year, to which is owing whatever celebrity he 
still has. 

AKERS, Benjamin Paul (1825 -61), an Ameri¬ 
can sculptor, born near Portland, died at 
Philadelphia, remembered cspceially for his 
Pearl Diver, 

AKHMATOVA, Anna, akh-niah'td-va, pseud, 
of Anna Andreyevna Gorenko (1888- ), 

Russian poet, born in Odessa. Die daughter 
of a naval oniccr, she married in 1910 
Nicholas Giiniilev (q.v,), himself a writer, 
who at first considerably innuenced her style. 
Later she developed what might be called an 
impressionivst technique- indeed her poetry 
has been compared to the music of Debussy. 
She remained as far as possible neutral to the 
revolution; hut though, after a period of 
silence from the early ’twenties until 1940, she 
published verse that became generally accep¬ 
ted in the U.S.S.R., it was banned in 1946 as 
being ' too remote from socialist reconstruc¬ 
tionHer works include Hvening (1912), 
The Posary (1914), The iVhife Floek (1917), 
The Bucktfiorn (1921), and The Willow (1940). 
AKHNA'rON, or Amenhotep (Aincnophis) IV 
(14th cent. B.c,), a king of ligypl of the IHth 
dynasty, who renounced the old |^ods and 
introduced a purilied and universah/ed solar 
cult. 

AKIBA BEN JOSEPH (c’. 50 135), a very 
inllucntial Jewish rabbi, wlio studied under 
Rabbi Hliczer, and had a great share in 
redacting the oral law or Mishna. I Ic entered 
heartily into the revolt of Bar C!oehba (q.v.), 
and, on his overthrow, was put to death with 
great tortures by the Romans. 

AKINS, Zbc, ay'kins (1886- ), American 

playwright, born in Uumansvillc, Missouri, 
She trained as an actress in New York, but 
lacking the neccsvsary ability slic turned to 
writing light comedy and lilm scripts. In 
1935 her dramatization of Edith Wharton’s 
The Old Man won her the Pulitzer prize, ‘fhe 
best known of her plays arc DJelussfe (1919), 
and Daddy's Gone A-Hunting (1921). 
AKSAKOV, ak-sah kof (1) Ivan Scrgeyevitch 
(1823-86), Russian lyric poet and publicist, 
born at Nadoshdino, son of (3), best known 
as the representative of Panslavism. 

(2) Konstantin (18l7-()0), Russian hi.storian 
and philologist, son of (3), shared the Slavo¬ 
phile ideas of his brother Ivan (q.v.) and set 
out in his writings to throw into relief the 
contrasts between Russia and the rest of 
Europe. 

(3) Sergei Timofeyevileh (1791 1859), 
Russian novelist, father of (1) and (2), was 
bom at Ufa in Orenburg. I’hc son of a 
wealthy landowner, he held government posts 
at St Petersburg and Moscow before his 
meeting with Gogol in 1832 turned him to 
literature. His house became the centre of a 
Gogol cult, but Aksakov was temperament 
tally utterly different from his master. He 
wrote The Blizzard (UU), A Pumily Chrottkle 
(1846-56), Years of Childhood (1858). Ilis 
writing shows his love of country sports and 
deep feeling for nature. 

ALACOQUE, Marguerite Marie, St (1647 ’90), 
a French nun at Paray-le-Monial, founder of 
the devotion of the Sacred Heart. She was 
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canoni/.cd in 1920 Jrt fcast-Uay being October 
17. 

ALAIN-FOURNIKR, !kwi, a-I! foor^nyay 
(IKHo 1914), b’rcnch writer, born in Solognc, 
killed at St Remy in World War R left a few 
short Stories, Miracles (1924), and a modern 
fairy-tale, Le Grand Mcaidncs (191J). See 
Ids Corrcspandance (4 vols. 1926 28), and 
/ eftres d sa fafnille (Paris, 1930). 

ALAMAN, Lucas, ada-num' (1792 1853), 
Mexican politician and historian, horn at 
CJaanajuato. As a deputy in the Spanish 
<'orlcs he spoke for Mexican independence, 
and as foreign secretary under the ctniserva- 
live govcrnnients of Bustamante ami Santa 
Anna he ncgotiatetl with the Vatican and 
L'rance tt^ set up a Mexican royal house. He 
founded the Mexican National Museum. 
ALAMANNL Enigi (1495 1556), an Italian 
poet, who was bt^rn at P'lorencc atul died at 
Amboisc a political refugee, having been 
employed as a diplomat by Lrancis 1. His 
best work was l.a coifivmdanc (1564), a 
didactic poem in the style of Vergil’s Gcaryii's. 
See 11. 11 an vet te, Un kxifd Jlarcnrin d la vaur 
lie France (Ihiris, 1903). 

ALANBROOIvE, Alim Lnmeis Brooke, 1st 
\‘isc<)uiit, of Brookeborough (1883 ■ ), 

British soldier, was horn at Ihunteres dc- 
Bigorre, L'rance, and was educated abroad and 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Ho j<>incd the Royal h'icld Artillery in 1902 
and in World War I he rose to general 
stair ollicer, In 19(5 36 he was inspector of 
Royal Artillery, He commanded the 2tul 
(’orps of the BJkB. in h'rance in 1940 ami 
later became t\dn-C’. Home Idirces. Prom 
1941 to 194(> he was CM.CJ.S, As (*lunvIuH\ 
principal strategic adviser tmd bearing a 
burden second only to his. he ucetunpunietl 
him to the conferences with President 
Roosevelt and Mnrsiml Stalm. He received 
many honours, including the O.M. and the 
ciarter, and was crcatetl baron in 1945, 
viscount in 1946. See 7/ie Tara af ihe Dde, 
by Sir Arthur Bryant (1957), and Triumph m 
the BV.vr (1959), based on the Alanbiooke 
War Dh 3 rics 

ALAR<!<)N, Pedro Antonio de, a-lardmT^ 
(1833 91), Spanish author, was born at 
(iuadic. He served with distinction in the 
African campaign of 1859 60, and became a 
Radical journalist. At the Restoration in 
1874, however, he became a Conservative, 
and served as minister to Stockholm* luul 
councillor of state. He published a war 
diary, travel notes and poems, but is best 
known for his Samhnra tk* tres picaSt on 
which dc P'allakH ballet was based. His novel 
La Prmiigu proving a failure, he abandoned 
writing for the rest of his life. 

ALARCON Y MKND07,A* Mm RaU de 
U\ 1580 4639), Spanish dramatist, ranked 
almost as high as Caldcrbii and Lope de 
Vega, was born of good family in Mexico, 
and early obtained a post in the cmtncd of 
the Indkm at Madrid, where he died. He was 
neglected for generations save by plagiariiiK, 
but restored to his real rank by iiitKlcrn 
critics. His heroic Iragediw are almost ti 
brilliant as his character-comcdks. His Ixx 
vmkd smpfdma was the model for Cor¬ 
neille’s Le Mffdmr, 


ALARK\ name iif uvo kings of the VruetOhs. 

Alaric I (c, 3/0 410). appe.UMU \.i>. V^4 ,i\ 
leader of the C iotbic auxiliaries id' 1 heodosms. 
Next year, lunvescr, he iiuadett and lavaget! 
l‘hrace, Maccdon, fhessaly. aiul Utvua. fait 
was driven tnit of the Pelopnimesti-. In 
Stilicho and tfic troops of the wesUnn einrnnx 
In 39ti he was made itoveinoi ol UKita bv 
the eastern empertu' AuMtiur.; m 400 he 
invaded tipper Ualv. but was met and 
defeated bv Stiluho at Pollemia on tie* 
I'anarus (402), whereupon lie niued to 
Illyria, riuougb Stilubo's nuxbation he eon 
chided a treats with Hotmiuis. agtenng to 
loin in a{i,iekini*. Are.uiins. I he psojriled 
expedition did not take idaee, but when 
Honoritis faded to pa\ the ptomised sohsuh, 
Alane invested Ri>me. IHomises again made 
were again hioken, and a seumd time he 
besiegcil Ri>nug bnragnl hv fmthei bnxuh 
of covenant, he ailvaiued on Home a fbitd 
time (410). anti his tioops pdlaged the , n\ Un 
six (.lays, Alane, wlui was an '\ti.m tiniaian 
like his people, foilndthng his soldo t*. fit 
dishonour women or iltsoov lehgums hmid 
ing.s. When Alane ouibni Hitnie. tf was onh 
(o prosecute the eoiupiest o! Sc il\; and hr 
seemed bkclv to become mashn td alt liah. 
when fie died at t 3i\rn/a, 1 egeml (ell, tiiat, 
to hide fits u'lnains bom (he Riimans. tliev 
were th'posdril in the bed of the nvet Bnseufo, 
and that the eapuves who had been emphned 
in the work wete put fo death. 

Alarle H {nttcil 484 ^u/g endnh king at 
(he Visigoths, it'igned oxei Uaul sotult ol the 
I oire, ami most of Spam. An Anati, be was 
attackeik eompletrlv touteil luso 
and shun tp the otftuulox i hois, king of tin" 
Lranks, 

alas, Leop<»klo» pseud, C'biHn tbis? Phifg 
Spanish author, hoiu at /.itmna, was puuis 
sor id' I avv at Ovusio, liiuinabst ami uifu 
He pubhstu'il shmt stones <t uemtH ntooi/m. 
1K9U), II dtama» ierrut, atul the novel la 
Heyenfa, for winch he is tttosi laiitoiis He 
alsti wtiUc tieatoes on luiv and eioiiiiiUHs, 
Ills wrilmg IS obicvine, sonrtmtes odd, twu 
always piiwetbtl ami snuete, 

ALA.SC’O, Jobtr. Ker I xm m, 

ALAVA, H<m Migtiei Ricardo dr it Ml IH4 l|, 
Hpamsli geiietal am! sfatesman, srneit utidci 
Wdlmghm. for a tmie ksl the amt absuftiird 
piuty m the Ctntcs, atul allcfitateb tiHil mlitr 
or was an exile m I nglaiul«« Bebmmi. 

ALBA. Hee At VA. 

ALBAN, Ml, a Roman soldirt, itie putfo 
martyr of IlrtUiin. said to have him hefieadcd 
at Vcrulam ttr H( Albans about Hil ibi 
xbdtermg a t*hrisii»in piwsi known Ph mis- 
translaiioii) as Aiiitdiibahw, Ho* least dav is 
June 22. 

ALBANI, aLhuh’ncfi III a Roiitaii laitiilv, 
many members cd wlmfi, from ilm acicssmu 
of Cbtivanm Lianccsco Athiim asCkmmii 
to the papiit iltrour in I iiUh Itiktl Imili 
titdw ill tile dmuis. It 4W otti tit lti53, || 
wiw C’atdiital Alcvsamlfo Alteiiii |i692 I?|9| 
who formed the fiiinms aft collcciioii iii ilm 
Villa Albani* 

C2) EwiWi %taie4i«iie of Alurl# 

Liiiikc Kmmi Hi52 PLIfig 

Caiiiilian born iii Cliiwoblr* 

Jtiid tfiiittctl ill iiwtte by her fellirr* m twtlvf 
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made her debut at Albany, whence she 
assumed the professional name of Albani*. 
She studied at Paris and Milan, and in 1870 
sang at Messina with a success that the lead¬ 
ing cities of Europe and America confirmed. 
See her jFn/'tj' Years of Song (1911). 

(3) Francesco (1578-1660), a painter of the 
Bolognese school, studied, along with Guido 
Reni, first under Calvaert, and afterwards 
under Ludovico Caracci, He painted about 
forty-five altar-pieces; but his bent inclined 
him more to mythological or pastoral 
subjects. 

ALBANIE, Count d’, the title assumed 
successively by two brothers, ‘ John Sobicski 
Stolberg Stuart ’ (1795-1872) and ^ Charles 
Edward Stuart’ (1799-1880), who were 
certainly the sons of Lieutenant Thomas 
Allen, R.N., and who claimed that he was the 
son of Prince Charles Edward. For their 
sojourn in the Flighlands, their publications, 
and the younger brother’s descendants, see 
Beveridge, The Sobicski Stuarts (1909). 
ALBANY, (1) Duke of, the title conferred in 
1398 upon Robert (13407-1420), brother of 
Robert 111 (q.v.) of Scotland, who was 
succeeded by his son Murdoch (d. 1425). 
See Jamhs L For John (1481-1536), a 
grandson of James XI, see Jamks V, Queen 
Victoria made her youngest son Leopold 
(1853-84) Duke of Albany in 1881. Fits son 
Leopold (b. 1884) Duke of Saxc-Coburg 
(1905-18) forfeited his British titles in 1917. 

(2) l.ouisa, Countess of (1752-1824), was 
born at Mons, the daughter of Prince Gustav 
Adolf of Stolberg, who fell at Leuthen (1757). 
In 1772 she married X^rince Charles Edward, 
no longer ‘bonny’, and no longer ‘young’, 
but a scUish worn-out sot. No children came 
of the marriage; and in 1780, to escape from 
ill-usage, she sought refuge in a nunnery. 
Four years later she obtained a formal 
separation; and, both before and after her 
husband’s death (1788), she lived with the 
poet Alficri (q.v.), and on his death (1803), 
with a French painter, Fabrc. Sec works by 
Von Rcumont (2 vols., Berl. 1860) and 
Vernon Lee (1884), 

ALBEMARLE, the English form of Aumalc, 
in Normandy, whose lirst earl, Odo, was the 
Conqueror’s brother-in-law. The title rever¬ 
ted by marriage to the royal family in 1269, 
and was conferred in 1419 on Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and in 1660 
(a dukedom) on his soTclisant descendant, 
General Monk (q.v.). It expired with his son 
in 1688; and in 1696 Arnold Joost van Keppel 
(1669-1718), a devoted follower of William 
III, was made Earl of Albemarle. Among 
his descendants have been William, second 
earl (1732-54), soldier and diplomatist; 
George, third earl (1724-72), who captured 
Havana; and George Thomas Keppel, sixth 
earl (1799-1891), who fouglxt at Waterloo, 
and rose to be a general in 1874. Of several 
works by him, the most interesting is Fifty 
Yean^ of My Life (1876). 

ALBfiNIZ, Isaac, aUbay'neeth (1860-1909), 
born at Camproddn, Catalonia, studied under 
Liszt, and became a brilliant pianist and 
prolific composer, especially of picturesque 
works for the piano based on Spanish, folk 
music. He also wrote several operas. 


ALBERONI, Ciiilio (1664-1752), cardinal and 
statesman, was born at F'ircnzuola, near 
Piacenza, May 21. The son of a poor vine¬ 
dresser, he accompanied the Due do Vciiddmc* 
as secretary, to France and Spain. In 1713 
the Duke of Parma employed him as his agent 
in Madrid; and quickly gaining the favour 
of Philip V, in 1714 he became prime minister 
of Spain, and in 1717 was made a cardinal. 
His internal administration was liberal and 
wise, and he did much to develop the resour¬ 
ces of Spain, while he remodelled the army 
and fleet, and increased the Ibreign commerce. 
To gratify the queen, he suddenly invaded 
Sardinia, in violation of the Peace of Utrecht 
■—an unexpected audacity that made England, 
France, Austria, and Holland form, in 1719, 
the ‘ Quadruple Alliance But AIbcroni was 
not dismayed, even when the Spanish (Icct in 
the Mediterranean was destroyed by an 
English one. He patronised the Pretender to 
annoy England, and the F'rcnch Protestant.s 
to annoy Louis. Ho sought to unite Peter 
of Russia and Cliarlcs XU with him, to 
plunge Austria into a war with the lurks, to 
stir up an insurrection in Hungary, and to 
bring about the downfall of the Regent in 
France. But Philip lost courage, and con¬ 
cluded a treaty, its chief condition the dismis¬ 
sal of the cardinal. He was ortlcred to leave 
Spain without delay, and fled to a monastery 
at Bologna. On tlic death of the pope in 
1721, he repaired to Rome, and took part in 
the election of Innocent XllI, who, like his 
two successors, befriended the great exile, 
AIbcroni, however, soon retired to Piacenza, 
where he died June 16, 1752, Sec Italian 
Life by Bersani U862). 

ALBERT (1819"'61), Prince (Y>ns<>rt of England, 
was born at the Schloss Rosenau, near 
Coburg, on August 28, 1819, the youngest 
son of the Duke of Suxe-Coburg-Ciotha, by 
his marriage with Louisa, dauglucr of the 
Duke of Saxc-Gotha-Altenburg. Studious 
and prcternaturally earnest, the Prince's 
period of tutelage in Brussels and Bonn did 
not serve entirely to eradicate the provincial¬ 
ism bred of an early life spent in a penurious 
petty German Court; while it is questionable 
if he ever fully apprehended the unabashed 
opportunism underlying the high principles 
propounded by his political mentor, Baron 
Slockmar. Handsome and of knightly mien, 
he was a willing party to Leopold of Jkdgium's 
plan for his marriage to an infattiatcd Queen 
Victoria, whom he wed in the February of 
1840. He was granted the rank of (’onsort in 
1842 and that of Prince (.'onsort in 1857. 
Ministerial distrust and public misgiving 
combined to obstruct his interference in 
politics, although his counsel, percolating 
through to the Cabinet, was- save on the 
question of Germany’s future status in 
Europe—invariably found to be temperate 
and sometimes singularly far-sighted, 'fhe 
Prince developed a congenial sphere of selF 
expression in the encouragement of the arts 
and in the promotion of social and industrial 
reforms. It was largely duo to his initiative 
that ^thc Great Exhibition of 1851 took 
practical form. He died at Windsor Castle 
on December 14, 1861. See the Life by Sir 
Theodore Martin (5 vols. 1875-80), Vitzhum*s 
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Reminiscences ((runs. IK87), the Pannmre 
Papers (2 vols.), and works by Chancellor 
Bolitho (1932), Ihilford (1949) and b'yek 
(1959).^ 

ALBKR'i’, Cicr. Albrecht, ai'brcKWt^ the nantc 
of 5 Dukes of Austria of whom the followiiur 
deserve mention) having become kings of 
Ciermany: 

Albert I ((*. 1250 1308), was crowned 
Cierman king at Aix-la-('hapellc in 1298. I Ic 
ruled with vigour and success, and reduced 
his unruly nobles to obedience; but was 
murdercti while crossing the Rcuss in a botit, 
by his own nephew, John, whose claim to the 
duchy of Swabia he had refused. 

Albert H (1397 1439), succeeded as Duke 
in 1404, became king of Hungary and Bohemia 
in 1438, and died of dysentery’whilc lightitig 
the 'lurks. He was the first of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

ALBKR'r, (tcr. Albrecht, called the Pious 
(1559 1621), Archduke of Austria, was the 
third son of the I'mperor Maxintiliatt H. 
Brought up at the Spanish court, in 1577 Itc 
was made cardinal, in 1584 Archbishop of 
loletIO) and during 1594 96 was viceroy of 
Portugal. He was next appointed SUidt** 
holder of tile Netherlands, where he displayed 
a moderation unwonted among, the proud 
proconsuls of Spain. He relimiuished fiis 
orders, and in 1598 married (he infanta 
Isabella. In 1599 he was defeated by Maurice 
of Nassau, and in 1609 made a twelve years* 
truce with him. 

AEWERT, Her, Albrecht (1817 95), Arcluluke 
of Austria, son of the Archduke Hharles, 
fought under kadet/ky in IH49, and as (tekl- 
niarsltul commanded in Italy at Hus(o//a, 34c., 
in 1866, He reorpaniml trte Austrian army, 
anti wrote on military subiecls. See late by 
('.von Duncker (Vienna, 1897). 

ALBERT I (1875 1934). king of the Belgians, 
succeeded his unde, Leopold H, in 19()9, lUs 
bearing when his kingdom was in Hernutn 
hands (1914 IH) and in suhseqitenl rcst«mation 
was much admired. He was killed by a fall 
in the Ardennes, 

ALBER'Ik called the Bear (I lOB 70). i’ount td‘ 
Ballensttldt froin 1123, and founder of tlic 
House of Ascania which ruled in Brauilenburg 
for two hundred years. In 1134. in return feu’ 
service in Italy, Albert was invested bv the 
Fmperor with extensive lands between tltc 
Elbe and the Oder. Brandenburg itself was 
left to Albert by a treaty made in 1140 with 
the ('ount Pribislav, 

ALBER'r, called Akibtedes (1522 57), Mar^ 
grave of Brandenburg, Prince of Kulmbaclo 
Bayreuth, was born, a Hohen/ollern. at 
Ansbach. He was a restless military adven» 
turer with no constant allegiance. In 1543. 
although a Frotcslant, he allied himself to 
C'hmies V against EVance, but by tlie ‘freaty 
of <*hambord in 1552 conspired with the 
French to overthrow the Fmpcfor, Defeated 
in a territorial claim, in 1554 he lied to 
France, where he died, 

ALBERT nu called AMllm (1414-«6), 
Elector of Brandenburg from 1470 86, wiis 
third son of F'redcrick L In 1440 he inherited 
Ansbach from his father and in 1470 suc¬ 
ceeded his brother, who had abdicated. Ilis 
most important legacy to Brandenburg was 


the Dispesido AcbrUcj of 14 M. which estab 
lished (lie rule of prnm'gemUnc, so that when 
he died Brandenburg si.ned utnin nlet.1, 
ALBEITf (1490 1568), lirst Duke of Piussia. 
last graiuf-master of the Teutonic Dulci. 
was a younger son <d'the Maigiasc of >\ns 
bach, fleeted g.rumi master m Dll, he 
cmhraccil the Reformation, and, by I mhefs 
advice, dcclarcti himself secular Duke of 
Prussia. 

ALBKR'f, called dm Bold (bfD IMHO. Dukeof 
Saxony, “fhe son of Ficdeiak the <»entU\ he 
was joint ruler with his htolher I nicsf fuun 
14(4’ until 1485 when, In the Lean ot 
I eip/ig, they divuled their mheiuattcr 
between them, I he two luatuhes ol the 
VVettin family then beeatne known as the 
Albertine atui finestine imes. 

ALBKRl', aPhayfy i t) Eiigen hVanels <‘h«rle\ <V 
(1864 1932), pianist and tomposer, hoin at 
(Jiasgow, the Min ol a freneh musa tan. 
studteil at I omion am.! abroad. Muntnised 
operas (7><-7/«mt/. Ac.O a suite, a s\mp{H>n\. 
many songs, atnl mudi imeac for the piano, 

(2) it! inrf, Heinrich (ItHH ‘'D. tnanian 
eotnposer, horn at I ubeustem. thtl inmh to 
develop_ the iidi as we know it, iomposcil 
many airs, songs, elunals, am! tnnm tunes, 
He studied at I eip/ig, and hre,une oiganist 
in Kiinigsberg, where hr dnnl. 

ALBERH, (I) Domenico tc. LTU 40). Italian 
composer, hoin m \etiu'f. llts woik is 
almost entiirlv forgottm, but he is tntiein 
hered as the inventor ot the * Mbeiti Bass *. 
common in IHth ccntnrv kmboaiil mmac, 
in winch aecoinpatning ehotds ate split up 
into hgurations based upon esuh itioid“s 
knvest note. 

(2) Leon IhtdLtn (1404 72|, Italian atifu 
tccl. horn at Henna, our ot the most bnlfiam 
lignresof the Renaissance, woikcil m I Itueme 
from 142H and ihed at Rome. Intlueined bv 
Vitruvius, he wtote He Re 4e»///nu6*rm flO 
vols. 14H5), winch sfnnulated mtrirst m 
atnu{uc Roman itrclntecfure, anti fits own 
designs, vvlnclt UHliiile the cfintabes of' K, 
fnmccseo at Rmnm and S. Maiia Koulla at 
b’lorcncc, are among (be liest examples ol the 
pure classical stvlc. He was skilled also m* 
mnsieiun. painter, poet, iuid ptiilosoitbm 
See sindy bv W. ileininmg Hnini atitl A. 
Stokex, 4ri ant! Aacnre (1949), 

ALBEirUkS blAfiNl’K, i'mmt of BnlRtiilt 
(11937 1280), ilir ihn iar fVdrcna/iu caiion 
l/ed in pHR was boin at I atnngeti, slndtrtl 
at Padua, and, cntnmg the newlv'foiitnkd 
Dominican onler, tawgfit iti the sdiools of 
HildeMiehn, Ratislwiu and (‘olognr, whcfr 
'fhornuH At|uiinoi wax hts puptb In iM^ M 
he leetnred at Paris, m 1214 baaine pHivincbd 
of the Dominicans in Ciermativ, ainl in Don 
wax named Ilrifmp of Rnirshom tiui in Uoj 
ho relifcd to fits coiivriil at C ’oloinie to ilrvote 
liinwelf to literary tnirxiuts, iiwl time hr ilmd 
in l2KCb Df hri workfi Hb5I ; l»m 99| ibr 
niiwt noRibIc tire the Smmmi TkmidgR**^ niid 
the Smmmt i/r AlberteM'rltrd 

all hl8 conteinporarkx in tlic wttteiie» of tiw 
Ictming, iMid in tegerid 8P|if*4f» iw a 
lie mm to the Imt of tin iWlity a wlihllwl 
follower of Ariiiotle prexenteef by 
Arabiiub m\4 western m4 dla 

more ihm wiy one to bring about itiai witon 
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of theology and Aristotclianism which is the 
basis of scholasticism. See works by Sighart 
(1857; trails. 1876), Wilms (1929; trails. 
1933) and S. M. Albert (1948). 

\LB1KER, Karl, al'bi-ker (1878- ), Ger¬ 

man sculptor, born at Uhlingen. He studied 
at Karlsruhe, and shows the influence of 
Rodin and classical sculpture. 

\LElNONI, Tomniaso (1674-1745), Italian 
composer, born at Venice, wrote 48 operas, 
and a number of concertos which have been 
revived in recent times. 

ALBOIN (ruled 561-574), king of the 
Lombards (in Pannonia), fought against the 
Ostrogoths, and slew Kunimond, king of the 
Gepidae, with his own hand (566), marrying 
his daughter Rosamond. In 568 he invaded 
Italy, subdued it to the Tiber, and fixed his 
residence at Pavia. He was a just ruler; but 
at a feast at Verona he made his ciueeii drink 
from her father’s skull, and she incited her 
paramour to murder him (574). 

ALBONl, Marietta (1826-94), Italian con¬ 
tralto opera-singer, was born at Citta di 
Castcllo in Umbria, and died near Versailles. 
ALBORNOZ, Gil Alvarez Carillo (1300-67), 
Spanish prelate, born at Cuenca, became 
Archbishop of Toledo, but fought against the 
Moors, and was dubbed a knight. Tor 
denouncing Peter the Cruel, he had to flee to 
Pope Clement VI at Avignon, who made him 
a cardinal; and he died at Viterbo, papal 
legate to Bologna. 

ALBRECHT, See Albert. 
ALBRECHTSBERGER, Johann Georg 
arhreKnts- (1736-1809), Austrian composer 
and writer on musical theory, born at 
Klostcrncuburg, was court organist at Vienna. 
Hummel and Beethoven were his pupils. 
ALBRET, Jeanne d’. See Jeanne. 
ALBUMAZAR, properly Abu-Mashar, ak 
hyoo-maz'i^r (805-885), Arab astronomer, was 
born at Balkh. He spent much of his life 
in Baghdad, and died at Wasid. Despite his 
fantastic theories as to the beginning and end 
of the world, he did valuable work on the 
nature of tides. He was the subject of 
VAsttologo^ a play revived by Dryden in 1748 
under the title Alhumazar, 
ALBUQUERQUE, Affonso d% al-boo’^ker'kay 
(1453-1515), called ‘the Great’, Portuguese 
viceroy of the Indies, was born near Lisbon. 
Appointed viceroy of the new possessions in 
India, he landed on the Malabar coast in 
1503, and conquered Goa, which he made the 
seat of the Portuguese government, besides 
Ceylon, the Sunda Isles, Malacca, and (in 
1515) the island of Ormuz. He was active, 
far-seeing, wise, humane, and equitable; but 
through his enemies at court he was super¬ 
seded in his office—a blow that gave a severe 
shock to his shattered health. A few days 
after, he died at sea near Goa. His Commen¬ 
taries were translated by Birch for the Hakluyt 
Soc. (4 vols. 1875-84). See Lives by Morse 
Stephens (1891), Prestage (1929). 

ALBUZ JANI, or Abul-Wafa (940-998), Persian 
mathematician, a pioneer of trigonometry. 
ALCAEUS, one of the greatest Greek lyric 
poets, flourished in Mitylene about 600 b.c- 
He was the inventor of Alcaic verse, which 
Horace, the happiest of his imitators, trans¬ 
planted into the Latin language. Of the ten 


books of Alcaeus’s odes, only Iragmcnts 
remain. See Page, Sappho and Alcaeus 
(1955). 

ALCAMENES, akkam'eu-eez (11. 420 ».('.), 
Greek sculptor, the pupil and rival of Phidias 
(q.v.). A Roman copy of his Aphrodite is in 
the Louvre. See a book by Sir C. Walston, 

ALC ESTER, Frederick Beauchamp Paget 
Seymour, 1st Baron, uH'/VfT( 1821-95), British 
admiral, was educated at Eton, entered the 
navy in 1834, served in Burma, in the Baltic 
against Russia, and in New Zealand, and 
received his peerage for the bombardment of 
Alexandria in 1882. 

ALCIBIAOES, aksi-bVa-deez (c. 450 B.(\- 
404 B.C.), Athenian statesman, born at 
Athens, lost his father, CHnias, in the battle 
of Coronca (447), and so was brought up in 
the house of his kinsman Pericles. Socrates 
gained great inllucncc over him, hut was 
unable to restrain his love of magniliocnce 
and diSvSipation, especially after his marriage 
to the wealthy Hipparetc, He tirst bore arms 
in the expedition against Potidaea (432 b.<'.), 
but took no part in political matters till after 
the death of the demagogue Cleon, when, 
jealous of Nioias, he persuaded the Athenians 
U) ally themselves with Argos, Elis, and 
Mantinca(420) against Sparta. It was at his 
suggestion that, in 415, they engaged in the 
Sicilian expedition, of which he Was a com¬ 
mander. But while preparations were mak¬ 
ing, one night all the statues of Hermes in 
Athens were mutilated. Alcibiades’ enemies 
threw on him the blame of this sacrilege, and 
after he had set sail, he was recalled to stand 
his trial. Passing to Lacedaemon, ami con¬ 
forming to Spartan manners, he iiuluced the 
Lacedaemonians to send assistance to 
Syracuse, to form an alliance with Persia, and 
to encourage Ionia and the islands, whither 
he now went, to revolt against Athens. But 
the not unjust suspicions of Agis and other 
Spartans led him to lice to ITssapherncs, the 
Persian satrap, to whom he soon became 
indispensable. And now he began to plot 
the overthrow of democracy in Athens, and 
secured Persian support for the oligarchical 
council established, in 411, which did not, 
however, recall him. Thereupon he took the 
command of the Athenian (democratic) army 
at Samos, and during the next four years 
defeated the Spartans at Cynossema, Abydos, 
and Cyzicus, recovered Chalccdon and 
Byzantium, and restored to the Athenians the 
dominion of the sea. He then returned home 
(407) and was enthusiastically received, but, 
lulling in an expedition to Asia, he was super¬ 
seded (406) and went into exile in the Thracian 
Chersonesus. Emerging after the great 
Spartan victory at Aegospotumi, he made for 
the Persian court, but by procurement of the 
Spartans, who knew^he was seeking Persian 
help for the Athenians against them, his 
house was Bred and he was assassinated (404). 
See Lives by E. F. Benson (192K) and J. 
Hatzfcld (1940). 

ALCIPHRpN (fl. A.D. 180), Greek writer of 
11$ imaginary letters from ordinary people 
(farmers, fishermen, &c.) affording glimpses 
into everyday life in the 4th century B.c. Sec 
translation by Wright (1923). 

ALCMAEON, alk-mee'on (H. 520 Circek 
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physician and philosopher of Croton> south¬ 
ern Italy, true discoverer of the Eustachian 
tubes and pioneer of embryology, held that 
health was a condition in which opposite 
sensible properties cancelled each other out. 
Me recognized the importance of cxperinicnl 
and formulated a medical theory, from which 
an empirical theory ol' knowledge was derived. 
Burnet described him as ‘ the founder of 
empirical psychology \ See Burnet, Iutr!y 
(rreek P/iilo.wphv (4tlK cd. 1952). 

ALCMAN (11. 620 n.<\). Creek poet, was born 
at Sardis, in Lydia, but lived, first as a slave, 
and afterwards as a freedman, in Sparta. 
The first to write erotic poetry, he composed 
in the Mode tlialcct Parthvnhu or songs sung 
by choruses of virgins, hritlal-hymns, and 
verses in praise of love and wine. Of his 
scanty fragments, which arc given in Bcrgk’s 
Foetac /*>77ri, the most important is a 
/*a/*r/n7;/p//, discovered on an Egypt hin jntpyrus 
at Paris in 1855. 

ALfXX'K, (1) Sir John William (1802 1910; 
kt. 1919), E.nglisli airman, horn at Manches¬ 
ter, on June 14. 1919, with Arthur Whitten 
Brown, first Hew the Atlantic (Newfoundland 
to Ireland) in a Vickers-Vitny inacliinc. lie 
died of injuries received in an aeroplane 
accident. See a hook by <i. Wallace (1955). 

(2) Sir Rutherford (1809 97), British diplo¬ 
mat, born in Lomlon, studieil medicine there 
at King's ('ollegc, tind was consul and British 
minister in C'hina and Japan. He wrote 77m 
('apifiji (if (fu* 'fvciHin (1863), Art in Japan 
(1878), <^c. 

AlX'Orr, (I) Amos Bronson (1799 IH8H), 
Amcnean educationist, fattier tif (2), horn 
near Wolcott. C'onn., luiving failed to make u 
living as a pedlar, started a sclund run on 
* advanced ' lines with no more success, then 
established a vegetarian co-operative farming 
community which also ran at a loss, His 
ideas on education, however, were brilltaiu 
and ahead of his time, and in IH59 he became 
supcrintetidcnt of the ('uncord sclmols. An 
ardent transccmlcntalisl, he established the 
Concord School of Philosophy and Literature 
in 1879. See IJfe by Shepard (1938), 

(2) I.ouisii May (1832 KH), American 
childrcnfs writer, dtutghter of (1), was born at 
Ciermantown, Philadelphia, and died at 
C'oncord. Her/./rz/c IVaman {\HM 69), 0/zA 
MxhhWii Giri (1870), /J/z/e Men (1871) and 
JtJs Pars (1HK6), have charmed generations 
of children and are firmly established among 
the classics. See her !Jft\ LeZZrr.v, ami Jaur" 
nafs, cd. dteney (1889) and Life by K. Antony 
(1938). 

ALC’OVER* Joan, (1854 1926), 

Spanish poet# was born and died at Palma, 
Majorca. Although his first writings were iti 
the C'astilian language, he is chiefiy known as 
a poet in C'atalan. He presided over a 
literary saim in Majorca, where he was 
known as a precise literary critic and briiliant 
talker. His poetry rellocts the tragedy of his 
privtite life (he lost his wife and four children 
m rapid succession) and a deep feeling for his 
native landscape. He published Pmfsim 
(1887), A/e/mw(I90I)# /ilMcw(1919), 

ALCTJIN# originally EaBwIne* or AlWiioi 
(735-804), the adviser of Charlemagne, was 
born at York and educated at the cloister- 


school, of which in 7/8 he boc.uuc master, hi 
781, returning from Rome, he inct Charle¬ 
magne at Parma, and on his invitahou 
attached himself to the court at^ At\ la- 
(’liapellc. Here he tievoted himself first to 
the education of the royal lamdy itself, ami 
through his intlucncc (he court became a 
school of culture for the hitherto almost 
barbarous Prankish empire, In 79n he 
settled at 1 * 010 *% as a!>bo(; arul tlic school 
here soon became oiKyoftlic nnn( important 
in the empire. I'ill his death he Mill corre 
sponded constantly \Mtli Charlemagne. Ihs 
works comiu'isc poems: works on grammar, 
rhetoric, and rlialcctics; tlicologiea! and 
ethical treatises; lives of several saints; and 
over two hundred letters. See monographs 
by Werner (188I), West (1X92). iLiskoui 
(1904), Wilmot-Buxton (19/2), urul DucKcE 
(1951). 

ALDHKLh!, or Fnhihelm# St (c. (At) 709), 
educated at Malmestnrrv anil (‘antethmv. 
became abbot of Malmesbury -thont 6/L 
Bishop of Sherborne m /(l*». A sKillrd afihr 
icct, lie built a irttle etmrch still starulmg 
(some say) at BraiiforU rm As'on; a great 
scholar, he wrote I atm tre.ntses, letterami 
verses, besides Lnghsft poems fliat have 
perished, See 1 tie liy it, t\ linoslu* iPHH), 
and his works in (files's /*uz/in j«e/, 

(1K44). 

AIJHNCfrON, RIefmrd# me/,/^ (1892 }. 

Lnglish poet, novelist, minor, am! brmutiphrr, 
born in Hatnpsimv, He was mlmatisi at 
1 ondon Hniveisitv, atuL Innmelf ait miamst, 
in 1913 became calitor of / *;onz, the permdte.il 
tifthe imngist school, I he trru Woihl War, 
in which tie served, left bun Inoken rn health 
and with a great ileal ol icseiument, seen 
especially in his novel, /fis//6 a/ a tirra i |92ul 
A s well as other novels* he pubhshetl sever at 
volumes of poetry, nidmlrng .J iaai f thr 
forovZ (1925) ami A Praam in fha t a \rmiutufy 
(1930), At tire begjnnmg tif Woild War 
H he went to America, wliere he publishmt 
his Paatrr af tha J'nyiisk Ppaaknnt HapJ 
(J941) and many biogiaplnes. tncludnig 
ire//mg/o/t (I94(i: awitriird James Ifid Illaci 
memorial pri/e), a study of I>, IL Lawrence 
(1950), the cotUroversial / mweme af Arahia 
(1955), and a MUilv of Robert I outs Kirveitson 
(1957). He. married Hthia Doolittle, also a 
poet, in 1913# and they were dtvotceil m 1917, 
Hee his aytobiograplnval / i/r fm / fir A Salr 
(1940), 

ALDOBRANDINIt a noble Mmimime fiifmlv; 

(U (1rt/lu (1*^51 iMOh cafduiitl and art 
patron, iiwner of the famous antji|«e Roman 
frescoc.% iiiimed after him, 

(2) liwtdfio (1536 1621)* hfcaine Pope 
demem VHl (q.v.), 

(3) 51lm«ru (I499 HHK). tawdranhef# 

rebelled againtif tfic Medici and mutosed 
dnirlesV; ^ 

ALimED# or KwItlwL or Alr^ Ul IfMPH* 
became abbot of Tavisiock fl027)# tllMtmp rd 
Wofcaicr (i0*34)# afid ArdtliHImp of York 
(H)60|. Ho undertook stwral diplomaric 
mlwioiM to tlio Vmulmuh nnil wim ilir firil 
EnglJih bteftop to vi*iit ClC)5ii It 

hm been nltefed that he crowned Ifarold 
ill 1066* h« wliiiity crowned Wiilium tlitt 
Conqueror# tml pK^ved a fitlthfui wmiii 
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to the Norman king. He was active and 
courageous, but ambitious, greedy, and self- 
seeking. Aldrcd died at York. 

ALDRICH, (1) Henry (1647-1710), English 
cleric, born at Westminster, passed in 1662 
from Westminster School to Christ Church, 
Oxford, of whicli he became a canon in 1682, 
and dean in 1689. He designed the Peek- 
water Quadrangle, and wrote the well-known 
catch, ‘ Hark, the bonny Christ Church 
Bells but he is less remembered as architect 
or composer, or even as an inveterate smoker, 
than as the author of the Artis Logicae 
Compendium (1691). 

(2) Thomas Bailey (1836-1907), American 
poet and novelist, born at Portsmouth, N.H., 
was from 1881 to 1890 editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. The Story of a Bad Boy (1870) was 
his most succcssfurnovel. 

ALDROVANDI, Ulissc (1522-1605), Italian 
naturalist, was born at Bologna, and educated 
there and at Padua. Imprisoned at Rome in 
1549 as a heretic, he graduated in medicine 
at the university of his native city (1553), 
occupied successively its chairs of Botany and 
Natural History, and established its Botanical 
Garden in 1567. All his studies and col¬ 
lections were made subservient to his great 
work on birds, insects, and mollusca (1599- 
1642). 

ALDUS MANUTIUS, or Aldo Manued or 
Manuzio (1450-1515), Venetian printer, born 
at Bassiano, after whom arc named the 
Aldinc editions of the Greek and Roman 
classics and of the great Italian writers that 
for about a hundred years were printed at 
Venice by himself and his successors (his son, 
Paolo Mamizio, 1512-74; and /n‘.yson, Aldius 
the younger, 1547-97). He was the first to 
print Greek books. He had beautiful founts 
of Greek typo and Latin type made, and lirst 
used italics on a large scale. In all 908 works 
were issued, of which the rarest and most 
valuable arc thOvSC from 1490 to 1497, the 
Virgil of 1501, and the Rhetores GraecL See 
Horatio F. Brown’s The Venetian Printing- 
Press (1891), M. Ferrigni, Aldo Mamtzio 
(Milan 1925). 

ALEANDER, Flicronymus (1480-1542), Italian 
cardinal, born at Molla, rector of Paris 
University and later Vatican librarian, but 
chiefly remembered as an opponent of Luther. 

ALEARDI, Aleardo, Count (1812-78), Italian 
poet, who was born and died at Verona, was 
popular in his time as a writer of patriotic 
lyrics. See B. Croce, La lettera della niiova 
Italia (1940). 

ALECSANDRI. See Alexandri. 

ALEKHINE, Alexander (1892-1946), chess 
champion of the world for many years, 
was born in Russia, but became a French 
citizen. 

ALEMAN, Mateo (1547-1610 or 1620), a 
Spanish novelist, was born at Seville, and 
died in Mexico. His great work is Cuzmdn de 
Alfarache (1599), 

ALEMBERT, Jean le Rond d’, a-ld-hayr (1717— 
1783), French philosopher and mathematician 
born in Paris, November 16, was found the 
day after his birth near the church of St Jean- 
le-Rond, whence his name—the surname he 
himself added long after. Fie was the illegiti¬ 
mate son of Madame de Tencin and the 
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Chevalier Destouches, and was brought up 
by the wife of a poor glazier; but his father 
secured him 1200 francs a year. At the 
College Mazarin the boy showed his lifelong 
passion for mathematics. On leaving college, 
he returned to his kind foster-mother, and 
pursued his favourite studies for thirty years, 
broken only by two inelfeclual attempts to 
earn a living by law and medicine.^ In 1741 
he was admitted to the Academy of Sciences; 
in 1743 appeared his epoch-making Traitde 
dynamique. Later works were /.c Cause 
g^ndrale dcs vents (1747); La Pnk'ession des 
Equinoxes (1749); and Dijf&ents Paints 
importants du systdme dti monde (1754). 
Frederick the Great ofTcred him the presi¬ 
dency of the Academy of Berlin in 1752, but 
he declined to leave France, while accepting 
a pension of 1200 francs; the F'rcnch king 
granted him a similar sum. In 17621’atharinc 
II of Russia invited him, but in vain, to 
undertake the education of her son. D’Alem¬ 
bert was tenderly attached to Mademoiselle 
L’lispinaSvSC (q.v.), with whom he lived in 
platonic alTcction (1765 -76), and whose death 
was a crushing blow to him. His Opuscules 
mathOnatiqiies (8 vols. noi- 80) contain an 
immense number of memoirs; hts Oeuvres 
Htt&aires were edited by Bidot (5 vols. 
1821), and his Oeuvres et ("orrespandanees 
ineWtes by C. Henry (1887). For Diderors 
great EncyclopOlie he wrote the famous 
Discours pndiminaire, a noble tribute tt> 
literature and philosophy. Besides numerous 
articles in the EmyclopOlie (the mathematical 
portion of which he edited), he published 
books on philosophy, literary criticism, the 
theory of music, and a treatise Sur la destruv" 
tion des JCwites (1765). I le became secretary 
to the Academy in 1772, and wrote lives of all 
the members deceased since 1700. Sec Life 
by Bertrand (Par. 1889). 

ALENCON, a-m-sd, title of a ducal family, a 
branch of the house of Valois, represent at ives 
of which fell at CVccy and Agincourt, attd 
held high command at Pavia. Subscquet\tly 
the title was given to a brother ofClnnics IX, 
who fought against the Huguenots, to the 
grandson of Louis XIV, to a brother of 
Louis XIV, and to a grandson of Louis- 
Philippc. 

ALESIUS, Alexander (15(K><.65), Scottish 
reformer, was born in Hdinburgh, April 23, 
studied at St Andrews, an<l became a cutuni 
there. Won over to the Reformution, he hud 
to flee to the Continent (1532), and, settling 
at Wittenberg, signed the Augsburg (‘on- 
fession, and gained the friendship of Mdaneh- 
thon. In 1535 he came over to England* was 
well received by Cranmer and Cromwell, and 
lectured for a time on theology at (kmUn’idge; 
but the persecuting ' Six Articles ’ compclletl 
him to return to Germany. He was succes¬ 
sively appointed to a theolotucal chair in the 
universities of Frankfurt-on-thc-Odcr and 
Leipzig, where he died March 17, 1565. 

ALESSI, Galeazzo^(1512-Y2), Italian archi¬ 
tect,_born at Perugia, After studying ancient 
architecture, he gained a European reputation 
by his designs for palaces and churches at 
Genoa and elsewhere. He was a pupil of 
Caporali and a friend of Michelangelo. See 
Rossi’s Di Galeazzo Akssi memorle (1873), 
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Ar.KXANDKR. The name of three kings of 
Scotland. 

AlexaiukT I (c\ 1078-1124), the fourth son 
of Malcolm C'anmorc, in 1107 succeeded his 
brother^ Edgar, only however to that part of 
tlie kingdom north of the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde (sec DAvn> I), lie married Sibylla, a 
natural daughter of Henry I of England; 
initiated a diocesan episcopate; and about 
1115 had to quell an insurrection of the 
northern dans. 

Alexander 11 (1198 *1249), born at Had¬ 
dington, succeeded his father, William the 
Lion, in 1214, 1 !c early displayed that wisdom 
and strength of charalter, in virtue of which 
he holds so high a place in history among 
Scottish kings. His entcriitg into a league 
with the Fttglish barons against King John 
drew down upon him and his kingdom the 
papal excommunication; but two years later 
the ban was removed, and the liberties of the 
Scottish C?huroh were even conlirmed. On 
Henry HLs accession to the Ihiglislt throne, 
Alexander brought the feuds of the two 
nations to a temporary close by a treaty of 
peace (1217), in accordance with whidi he 
married Henry's eldest sister, the frincess 
Joan (1221), 'fhe alliance thus cstablislual 
was broken after her death without issue 
(1238), and the second marriage ol Alexander 
with the daughter of a noble of ITance. In 
1244 Henry marched against SctOIand, to 
compel Alexander's homage J but a peace 
was^ coneludetl without an appeal to arms, 
While engaged in an expedition to wrest the 
Hebrides from Norway, Alexander died of 
fever on Rerrcra, near Oban. 

^Alexsimler III (1241 86), in 1249 snccccdeif 
his father, Alexander H, and in 1251 married 
the Princess Margaret (1240 75), eldest 
daughter of Henry IH of b'ngjaml. Very 
shortly after he had come of age, In's energies 
weresumntoned todefciul his kingdom against 
the formidable invasion of Haco, king of 
Norway (1263), whose utter rout at Largs 
secured to Alexander the allegiance both of 
the Hebrides and of the Isle of Man, I’hc 
alliance between beotluml and Norway was 
strengthened in 1282 by King L‘ric\s marriage 
to Alexander's only daughter, Margaret 
(1261 83): the tintimely death of their infant 
dauKhler, Margaret,commonly designated the 
Miiid of Norway, on her way to take pos« 
session of her throne, was the occasion of 
many calamities to Scotland. During the 
concluding years of Alexander's reign, the 
kingdom enjoyed a peace and prosperity 
whicli it did not taste again for many genera¬ 
tions. His only surviving stm dktf without 
issue in 1284; and next year Alexander 
contracted a second marriage with Joleta, 
daughter of the C'ount de Dreux, The lujpes 
of the nation were soon after clouded by his 
untimely death. Riding on a dark night 
between Burntisland and Kinghorn, ho fell 
with his horse, and was killed on the spot, 
March 12, 1286. A monument (1887) marks 
the scene of his death, 

ALEXANDER, the name of three emperors of 
Russia. 

Alexander I (1777-1825), was born at St 
Petersburg, December 23, Educated on 
Rousseauesque principles, in 1793 he married 


Ell/abeth of Baden, and itt 1801 .xueccedcil 
his father, (he murdered l-mperor Paul. 
Many reforms were at 4mce initiated, as to 
education, serfdom, press'censorship, and the 
administration generally. In 1805, jotninit 
Urn coalition agamst^ Nuptdeon, he was 
present at the battle of Austerlit/, where the 
allied armies of Austria and Russia were 
defeated, ami retired with the remains of 
his forces into Russia, Next year he came 
forward as the ally of Piussia. but m 180A 
after the battles of byhiu unit Ltieillatuh he 
was obliged to conclude tfic peace id" filMt. 
In 1808 he declared war on bngfatul, and, 
attacking her ally Swcilcn. wrcsietl theirfiout 
the priHunce i>r Fmhuu!, In the war id' 
France against Austria ni IK09, he took mdy a 
lukewarnt part: against Lurkev he renewed 
Iu>stilities, whicii were contmucil tdl tfw peace 
of Bueluirest in 1812. 'Ihc unnaluial alliance 
of Alexander with bnmec ctmlil not. luuveser, 
he maiidained: arul tfunigh he was not vsiffi 
his troops during (tie Lrench iinaMon of 
Russia (1813), he tiH»k an pait in the 

great struggles of 1813 ami IHI4. At the 
occupation of Paris after the ihmnf'afi of 
Nap(det>n in 1814, Alexatuler was the i’enfi.d 
tigure.^and he was teceived with eipial 
enthusiasm in l.omlon. At the (‘urtgiess ol 
Vienna be laiil claim to Pohim!. but piomraal 
to confer iut it a eonstitutum, On Napolmiifs 
return jViun Mha. ^ Alexamler urgml the 
emu’getic renewal iif tfir war; vet on this 
occasion, tiui, France iiwed much in tm* 
geneiOMly. At Pans he had met ISf.nlame ife 
Kruilener (tpy.), wlui gave a new ilnciiitm to 
his mind, am! Ins Freiu'h idea*, gave phu'c ti» a 
ifeeided pietism, with sympathies tor Pudes 
tant ami Fnglish wavs iddlunkmijt, Ute most 
imptnaant ptduical oniciuneof this period wav 
the Hidy Alliance, ibiimleil bv Alexaudet. amt 
accepted by all the (luistiim ptnvets of 
Idii'iipe. except Itritaim Many causes con 
tributrd to force him into a reactnmatv 
ctmrse, cspecialty the inlluenee of Mefternu It; 
and ttic revolt in (irecce huntght tus pohiy 
ttUo complete opptnitmu to itie iketwst 
sympathies of the naiiom 1'hc ilralh of lioi 
iuilv and mueti loved naliifid dmigfdcr, the 
terrible imtmlation ol‘Ht IVfrOihufg m IH24. 
and a RussmPohsh eonsiuracv against the 
house of Romamdr, coiUfihuted to break llic 
heart of the emperor, wfm died iii Taganrog, 
December I, 1825, See RainbauiPs l/And/e 
f/e h Mtmif (Paris 1879; I'ug. tians. IH'AH, 
Kutherlanddulwnrds f/ie AWmwu|/V (IkdPh 
and Clarence IdirdA A/m/uwr df 
(1893), 

ARxiwder II (I8IH 8lg wus horn at 8t 
Pelersburg, April 29. fie was ciircftdlv 
educated by his father, Nicholas E hut was 
subjected to swell it life of fttanneuvfittii, 
reviewini|, and niildury pumtle* iw itt htsf 
injured hw health, fie then imvelted ilifoiiglt 
Cfcrmany to fceriUt his energies, iitid itwrr in 
1841 married the Prhwsf Marie ItfIM «tlh 
daughter of the CiramLdwkc of tlew* Ite 
liucceeded ui ilw ttiroiw, Miircti 2* ISS^, a 
year before the enil of the CVimeiin wtr. The 
grand achievement of hl« wt|«, wliidi mm in 
great meusiire hit (Own deed* wm the ertiiiwi- 
pation of the mtfn in tl6L T,epl «ttd 
municipal reforms followed; tnd In I ini 
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Alexander established elective representative 
assemblies in the provinces. He resisted 
strenuously all foreign interference with 
Polish alTairs during the insurrection of 1863, 
which was suppressed with great severity. 
During his reign, the Russian empire was 
widely extended in the Caucasus and in 
Central Asia. In the Franco-German war of 
1870”71, Alexander maintained a sympathetic 
attitude towards Germany, a policy which 
was continued in subsequent alliances both 
with that country and Austria. In 1874 his 
only daughter JVlarie married the Duke of 
Edinburgh (from 1893 Duke of Saxc-Coburg 
and Gotha). The tsar shared the national 
sympathy with the Slavonic races under 
Turkish rule, and took the field with the army 
during the victorious war between Russia and 
Turkey in 1877-78. But the most remarkable 
feature of the second half of his reign was the 
struggle with the Nihilists. Like his uncle, 
Alexander I, he was personally a liberal 
monarch, but his government repressed the 
revolutionists severely, and they sought 
vengeance by attacking the tsar and his 
odiccrs. On March 13, 1881, he was injured 
by a bomb thrown at him near his palace, and 
died a few hours after. Sec works by Lafcrt6 
(1882), Paldologue (trans. 1926). 

Alexander 111 (1845-94), born March 10, in 
1866 married the Princess Marie Dagmar of 
Denmark (1847-1928; as Dowager Empress 
she escaped from Russia to England in May 
1919). After the death of his father, Alexan¬ 
der II, through fear of assassination he shut 
himself up in his palace at Gatschina, but was 
crowned in 1883 with extraordinary magnifi¬ 
cence at Moscow. During his reign, Russia 
steadily pursued her policy of conquest, and 
of the consolidation of her dominions, the 
subjugation of the Turkomans in Central 
Asia being completed by the fall of Merv. In 
1885 hostilities with Britain, with regard to 
the defining of the frontier between the 
Russian territories and Afghanistan, for a 
time seemed imminent; as regards European 
affairs, he appeared inclined to break away 
from the triple alliance between Russia, 
Germany, and Austria, and to look rather 
to France. From 1887 there were repeated 
attempts by the revolutionary party on the 
life of the emperor, who died, however, 
at Livadia, November 1, 1894, and was 
succeeded by his son Nicholas 11 (q.v.). 
See a Life by Charles Lowe (1894), and a 
work by Samson-Himmelsticrna (Eng. trans. 
1893). 

ALEXANDER, the name of eight popes, of 
which the following are noteworthy: 

Alexander H, Anselm of Luccu (pope 
1061-73), born in Baggio, undertook reforms 
and campaigned against immorality and 
corruption in the church. He was a founder 
of the Patarinc party, which opposed the 
marriage of priests. 

Alexander III, Orlando BandiaelU (pope 
1159-81), born at Siena, taught law at 
Bologna,^ became adviser to Adrian IV. After 
his election as p<ye he was engaged in a 
struggle with the Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa who refused to recognize him and set up 
antipopes, until defeated and compelled to 
sign the Treaty of Venice (1177), He was 
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also involved in the quarrel between Henry 11 
of England and Bcckct. 

Alexander VI, Rodrigo Borgia (14.H 1503), 
born at Jativa in Spain. 'Fhc beautiful Rosa 
Vanozza bore him Caesar, Lucrctia, and other 
children. In 1455 he was made a cardinal by 
his uncle, Calixtus Ill, and in 1492, on the 
death of Innocent VIH, was elevated to the 
papal chair, which he had previously secured 
by llagrant bribery. The long absence of the 
popes from Italy had weakened their autlior- 
ity and curtailed their revenues, 'fo compen¬ 
sate for this loss, Alexander endeavoured to 
break the power of the Italian princes, and to 
appropriate their possessions for the bcnclit 
of his own family, employing the most 
execrable means to gain this end. He died 
August 18, 1503, most likely of fever, but 
there is some evidenee for the tradition that 
he was accidentally poisoned by wine intended 
for Cardinal da Corncto, his host. He 
apportioned the New World between Spain 
and Portugal; whilst under his pontificate 
the censorship of books was introduced, and 
Savonarola was executed us a heretic. See 
Bishop CreightonN History of the Papaoy, 
vols. ii and iii (1882 “87), and books bv 
Mathew (1912), PortigUotti (trans. Miall, 
1928). 

ALEXANDER, (1) Albert Victor, Ist Viscoiint 
Alexander of Hillsborough (1885 ), 

English Labour politician, horn at Weston- 
super-Mare, the son of an engineer, lirst 
entered parliament as Co-operative member 
for the Hillsborough division of Shenidd 
in 1922, becoming in 1924 parliamentary 
secretary to the Board of lYadc. He was 
three times first lord of the Admiralty (1929 
1931), (1940 45) and (1945 46), and in tlie 
Labour government (1947 50) he was 
minister of defence. Created viscount in 
1950, he became in 1955 leader of the Labour 
peers in the House of Lords. 

(2) Archibxild (1772 1851), American Pres¬ 
byterian preacher and theologian, horn in 
Virginia, was professor at Princeton rhco« 
logical Seminary, as were also his sons James 
Waddell Alexander (1804 59), a noted 
preacher, and Joseph Addison Alexander 
(1809 -60), distinguished as preacher, lingtiist 
and exegete. 

(3) Cecil Frances, Humphreys (1818' 
1895), Irish poet and bymn-writcr, wife of (9), 
born in County Wicklow, She puhlislicd her 
Verses far Holy Seasons in 1846, aiul two 
years later her Hymns for Lit tie Childretu 
which included the well known ' All things 
bright and beautiful \ ‘ Once in Royal David's 
city h and ‘ There is a green hill far away \ 

(4) Sir George (1858-1918), actor, born at 
Reading, made his d6but at Nottingham in 
1879. He played in Lady Windert}iere\s 
Fan, The Second Mrs Tanqtteruv* Prisoner 
ofZetida, Scq, See Life by A. E.'W, Mason 
(1935). 

(5) Sir Harold Rupert Leofric George 

Alexander, 1st Earl Alexander of Ttmis 
(1891- ), British soldier, was born at 

Caledon, Co. Tyrone and was educated at 
Harrow and Sandhurst. In World War 1 he 
commanded a battalion on the Western 
Front when he was 24 and gained many 
mentions and awards. From 1932 to 1934 he 
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was general stall oHicer, Northern C’om- 
mand, and in 1^)35 served on the North-West 
Frontier. In 1940 he was the last oOicer out 
of Dunkirk; later as Ci.O.Ck Southern 
Corntmand he originated battle-training 
schools. In 1942 he was G.O.C. Burrna, and 
from 1942-43 C.-in-C. Middle Hast, his North 
African campaign being one of the most 
complete victories in military history. 
Appointed held marshal on the capture of 
Ronic in June 1944, he became Sui>rcmc 
Allied Commander, Mediterranean Theatre, 
for the rest of the war. h'rom 194(i to 1952 
he was governor-general of Canada and 
from 1952 to 1954 minister of defence. He 
was created a viscount in 1946, ait carl in 
1952, and was awarded the O.M. in 1959. 
Sec Life by N, Hillson (1952). 

(6) John White {18.S6 1915), American 

painter, born at Allegiteny. He was inllu- 
cnccd by the work of Whistler, and Sfieeiafi/ed 
in portraits, painting Rodin, Murk Iwain, 
Thomas Hardy and R, L. Stevenson among 
others. In 1874 he became an illustrattrr for 
flarpiry He kept a studio in 

Paris from LS9() to 1901, when he was made 
a Chevalier of the Lt‘gion tPHonneur. 

(7) Samuel (1859 1938), Australian philo- 
.soplicr, born at Sydney, was professor 4 >r 
Iliilosophy at Manchester 1893 1924. His 
writings include hforal Order tind /Vog/v.v.v 
(1889), Space, Time, ami i>ei(v (1920), Ucaaty 
ami other Forms of 1 dine (1933). 

(8) William. See SriRiuNt}, I-ari, or. 

(9) William (1824 I9l I), Irish preacher md 
poet, Bi.shop of Derry and Huplioe from 
1867, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
1896 4910, was born at 1 <indondefry* and 
educated at Oxford. He ntarried* Cecil 
FTanecs Humphreys (see (3) above) in 1850. 

(10) William (1826 94), Scottish writer, 
was editor of the Aherdeea idee idess atut 
author of the dialectal Johrmy Oifd) of 
Oashetmmkp (IH71), a series of realistic 
sketches of the remote eoimiry folk and 
places of north-eastern Scotland.* 

ALEXANDER NEVSKI (1218 63), a Russian 
hero and saint, received his .surname hm his 
splendid victory over the Swedes on tlic 
Neva (1240), 

ALEXANDER of Bnttenherg. See BArifN- 

Ul R(J, 

ALEXANDER OE HALES (d. 1245), Hnglivh 
schoolman, the/Irrefragable Doctor** origi* 
mdly an ecclesiastic of Hailes* Ciloucestef« 
^urc, became a professor of Philosophy and 
Theology in Parts, and later entercti the 
Franciscan order. His chief and only 
authentic work is the potulerou.s Samnia 
(/nivemte Tfmdo^lae, 

ALEXANDER OE TRALLES* Cireck physt- 
cinn, was born in Tralles in Hydra about‘the 
middle of the 6th century anti is hcjit 
known for his Twehe Books on Medkine, 
ALEXANDER SEVERUS (a.i>, 205 235), 
Roman emperor, mm the cousin and adopiett 
son of Hehogabalus, whom he auccecdetl in 
pL His virtues but made him an object of 
hatred to the unruly praetorian guards; and, 
though his lifst expedition (2.11-33), agninit 
Artaxerxes of Persia, was aiccexsfuh during 
one against the Ciermtins an insurrection 
broke out, headed by Maximinus, in which 
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Alexander was murdered with his mother, 
not far from Main/. 

ALEXANDER 'fllE (HtEA'P (356 ».o, 323 
King of Macedonia, son of Pluhp of 
Macedon and Olympias, ilangluer of Nco' 
ptolemus of Fanrus, was born at Pella, atul 
was trained by Aristotle in cveiy htanch of 
human learning. He was hut sixteen when las 
father marched against Bv/antium, aiul left 
him regent in his absence: and he displaxcil 
singular courage at the battle of' (Taertmea 
(.t38 a.r.). Philip, being appomtetl generahs 
sitiio of the Cirecks, was preparing for a war 
with Persia, when hr was assassinated (Ha 
n.c\), and Alexander, not yet (went) sears of 
ascended the throne. Having crushed 
the rebellious Illyrians, and ra/ed Ihcbcs to 
the ground (to prevent a coalition walh 
Athens), Alexander crossed the Hellesfumt in 
334 n.c.^, and ohtamed a great vnioty oxer 
the Persians at the liver Ciranfeus; wliennipon 
most of the cdics of Asm Minor at once 
tipened^ thciiggatcs to him. At a pass ncai 
Issus, in ('iliem, he met Datuis, who hatl 
advantage in numbers, and uftetlv defr,tieti 
him. 'fhe family of Darius, as well as Ins 
treasure, fell into the hands of the cmuiueitn, 
who tretUed them with (he greates! magtta 
nimity, Alexamicr nowiwcupied Dainascus. 
and took and ilestroyctl Ivre, .ifter srven 
luonths of incredible exertion fH2 nod. 
Thence lie marelual victotunislv (hioogti 
Rdestine. Egypt, wearvofthc IVisi.in soke, 
welcomed him as a dehvner; ami fheir hr 
restored native insiunttims ami lotmdnf 
Alcxaiulria (HI im*,), Aftet consulting the 
oracle of Ammon m the I itn an Deseit, he 
again set out to meet Datius, mul near Aihela 
m 331 11 .t‘, won another decisive victorv oxei 
an even greater army than at Issus, Jhnms 
escaped on horseback, llahvlon and .Sma. 
the treiisurediouses of the Fust, openeil tiirit 
giucs to Alexander, svlm also entered m 
Jnumph Peisepolis, the capital of Persia. 
That in a fit td‘ drunkenness, and at tfir 
instigation of Thafs, an Athenian conttes»ith 
he set lire to Persepohs, the wonder id the 
world, and reduced it to a heap of ashes, is 
mere legend, In 329 hr owiihtcw ftir 
Xeythians on the banks of the .laHailcx; and 
next year lie Hubdiicil the whole of Nogitiaiia* 
and married Roxana, whom he haii taken 
prisoner, ‘fhe murder of liis lostri duothcr, 
Cldufi, in a drunken brawl, hdlimnl. In 
32t> ua\, proceeiling to the eofitfUrsf of India, 
hilhcfto known only by mimr, Alcxamler 
croxsed the Ituhis near to the imnlrrit Atlock, 
and at the Hvihispex iJlieliim) overthrew 
Pprux, after u bloody contrsi, in vvtndi he lost 
hk charger Bucepltalus: ihctice Itc mmeltrd 
thfmi|ih the Jhiiijab cxLibhxftmg lireek 
colomcs. Having ticnec ftHtghc htfi wniy to the 
ocean, he ordered NcitrdiUfi to wid fo the 
Persian (<ulH whtlie he liinMcIf warchfii hack 
through Cirdmsm HDIucliishmi, Of itff the 
troops whtdi had out with Atoaiidrr, 
httlo more thin ft fiiurih pan arrivetl with 
him in Femia (325 b.cM, At Siwii Iw mirfkd 
XtateinL tlw dauihicf of Darius, At aabykm 
he hiixy with ilppilc phw« of mmumt 
and cIvlllMtiam when Im w«i lifecn III ifttr « 
banuuet, tml dW d«vw daw filer* tlli 
body wi$ depoilW in « gnWefi coffin tt 
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Alexandria by Ptolcmaeus. His empire soon 
broke up, and was divided amongst his 
generals (sec Ptolemy Seleucidae), Alex¬ 
ander was more than a conqueror. He 
dilluscd the language and civilization of 
Greece; and to him the ancient world owed 
a vast increase of its knowledge in geography 
and natural history. 

Sec Cambridge Ancient History (vol. vl, 
1927), Lives by Droysen (1885 ; new ed. 
1931), Karst (1929), and Tarn (2 vols. 1948), 
Alexander the Great became the hero of a 
romance, which arose in Egypt about a.d. 200 
and, carried through Latin translations to the 
West, was widely popular in the middle ages, 
and was worked into poetic form in I'rcnch 
and German, translated into English (Scots 
probably by Barbour), See.; see works by 
Paul Meyer (Paris 1886), Bodge (1890, &c.), 
Hccr (1931) and L F. C Fuller (1958). 

ALEXANDERSON, Ernst F, W. (1878»- ), 

Swedish-American electrical engineer and 
inventor was born in Uppsala, Sweden. In 
1901 he went to the U.S.A. He invented the 
Alcxandcrson alternator for transoceanic 
communication; antenna structures ; radio 
receiving and transmitting systems. By 1930 
he had perfected a complete television system. 
Ho has 300 patents to his credit. 

ALEXANDRA, Queen. Sec Ei>ward VIL 

ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA, fvod'- 
(1872-1918), Empress of Russia upon her 
marriage with Nicholas 11 (1894), was Princess 
of Idcssc-Darmsiadt and grand-daughter of 
Queen Victoria. She came under the influ¬ 
ence of Rasputin (q.v.), and meddled disas¬ 
trously in politics, being eventually imprisoned 
and shot, with her husband and children, by 
revolutionaries. See B. Parcs, Fall of the 
Russian Monarchy (1939). 

ALEXANDRl, or AIccsandri, Viisilio (1821- 
1890), Rumanian poet and patriot, born at 
Jassy, was educated and died in Paris. 

ALEXEI, (1) ide/dsf or ALEXES, called 
Mikhailovich (1629-76), the second Russian 
tsar of the house of RomanotT, succeeded his 
father Michael in 1645. In his two campaigns 
against the Poles (1654-67), he took Smolensk 
and conquered almost all Lithuania. He 
also gained a part of the Ukraine; but his 
war with Sweden (1656-58) was unfortunate. 
By his second wife he was the father of Peter 
the Great. 

(2) called Petrovitch (1690-1718), the eldest 
son of Peter the Great, was born at Moscow. 
Having opposed the emperor’s reforms, he 
was excluded from the succession, and escaped 
to Vienna, and thence to Naples. Induced to 
return to Russia, Alexei was condemned to 
death, but pardoned, only to die in prison a 
few days after. His son became tsar, as 
Peter IL 


ALEXEIEV, Mikhail Vasilevich, ^•"lek^sahyef 
(1857-1918), Russian chief of staff 1914-17, 
directed the great retreat from Warsaw, 1915. 
ALEXIS, Willibald. See Haring, Georg 
ALEXIUS COMNENUS (1048-1118), Byzan¬ 
tine emperor, born at Constantinople, was 
the nephew of the Emperor Isaac Comnenus, 
and in 1081 was elevated by his soldiers to 
the throne. Everywhere he was encompassed 
with foes. The Scythians and Turks were 
pouring down from the north and north-east; 


the fierce Normans were menacing his western 
provinces; and, in 1096, the myriad warriors 
of the first crusade burst into his empire on 
their way to Palestine. His daughter, Anna 
Comnena (q.v.), wrote his life. See essay by 
F. Chalandon (Paris 1900). 

ALFARABI, an Eastern philosopher and 
encyclopaedic writer, born at Faruh, across 
the Oxus, studied at Baghdad, travelled 
widely, and died at Damascus in 950. Sec 
study by Madkour (Paris 1934). 

ALFIERI, Vittorio, Count, aFfritv'ree (1749 - 
1803), Italian poet, was horn "at Asti, in 
Piedmont, January 17. His education was 
very defective, but at fourteen he found 
himself master of a vast fortune. 1'hc chief 
interest of his youth was a passion for horses, 
which he retained through life. The years 
1767-72 he spent in travelling through 
Europe, after which, at Turin, he devoted 
himself to literary pursuits, renouncing idle¬ 
ness and unworthy amours. The applause 
which his lirst attempts received encouraged 
him to win fame as a dramatist, so at a 
mature age he began to learn Latin, and also 
to study the Tuscan dialect in luscany. At 
Florence in 1777 he made the acquaintance 
of the Countess of Albany (q.v.), wife of 
Prince Charles Edward; and she having 
quitted her husband in 1780, and been 
formally separated from him in 1784, from 
that tinic onward the two lived together, 
chiefly in Alsace or Paris, until the Revolution 
drove them first to England, and next io 
Florence. Here Alficri died, October 8, 1803, 
Their ashes repose in the church of Santa 
Croce, in Florence, under a beautiful 
monimient by Canova, between the (onibs 
of Michelangelo and Macchiavclli. Allieri 
published twenty-one tragedies, six comedies, 
and the ‘ tramdogedia ’ Abeh\ a mixture of 
tragedy and opera. His Opera (22 vols. Pisa 
1805-15) also include an epic in four cantos, 
an autobiography (3rd ed. 1903; trans, IHOI), 
many lyrical poems, sixteen satires, Ac. See 
his Life by Centofanti (1842) and Te/a 
(1861), and his Letters, edited by Mazzatini 


the name of live kings of Aragon, 

including: 

Alfonso I, called el Bntallador (d. 1134), 
succeeded in 1104, became involved in u 
conflict with Castile and Leon, exercising 
sovereignty over the latter by reason of his 
marriage with its queen, Urraca. He liber¬ 
ated Saragossa from Moorish rule in 1 UK. 
,.,^J!^9nso Y, called the Magnanimous (r. 
1390-1458), also king of Sicily, succeeded his 
father, Ferdinand I, in 1416, and in 1442, 
after a long contest, made himself king also of 
Naples. 

ALFONSO, the name of eleven kings of Leon 
and Castile including: 

Alfonso IH, called the Croat (d* 910). 
Leon, Asturias, and Galicia from 866 
till his death, fought over thirty campaigns 
and gained numerous victories over the 
Moors, occupied Coimbra, and extended his 
territory as far as Portugal and Old Castile. 
Fas sons conspired against him more than 
once. 


Altonso X, called the Astronomer, or the 
Wise (1221-84), king of Leon and Castile, 
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born at Burgos, succeeded his father, I'crdi- 
nand HI, in 1252. His victories over the 
Moors enabled him to unite Murcia with 
Castile, and in 1271 he crushed an insurrec¬ 
tion headed by his son Philip; but a second 
rising under another son Sancho in 1282 
deprived him of his throne. Alfonso was the 
founder of a Castilian national literature. He 
caused the lirst general history of Spain to he 
composed in Castilian, as well as a translation 
of the Old I'eslament to he made by 'Toledo 
Jews. His code of laws and his planetary 
tables arc famous; and he wrote several long 
poems, besides works on chemistry and 
philosophy. Sec study by Procter (P?51). 

ALT'ONSO, Port. AIToitso. Name ^of six 
Portuguese kings of whom Uie following arc 
noteworthy: 

Alfonso I, or Air<ms(> Henriqnes (1110 85), 
earliest king of Portugal, was only two years 
old at the death of his father, Henry of 
Burgundy, coiutucror and lirst (’mint of 
PortugJiI, so that the management of atfairs 
fell to his ambitious and dissolute mother, 
Theresa of C’astilc. Wresting the power from 
her in 1128, he turned his sword against the 
Moors, defeated them at Onricpie, Jtdy 25, 
HJO, and proclaimed himself king on the 
held of battle. He took Tisbon {1M7), and 
later, all Calicia, Pstremadura, aiul Tlvas. 

Alfonso V, called A](T<niso o Africano (1452 
1481), was called ‘the African’ in honour 
of his vict<u'ies over the Moors in Algiers. 
Attcmiitiug to seize 'ast ile aitd Icon, he 
was defeated and abdicated in 1476, but was 
forced to ascend the throne again. He died 
<4* plague. 

Alfonso VI (1643 83). succeeded his father, 
John IV, in 1656, and in 1667 was forced to 
surrender both his crown aitd tiucen to his 
brother Pedro. 

Al J*X)NS<>. 4‘hc name of two kings ofSpain: 

Alfonso XII (1857 H5), after the expulsion 
of his mother, Isabella II (was educated 
at Vienna and in PnghuuL On thc^waihng/d' 
the C'arlisi canse he was prodairtied king 
(Dec. 1874), and, mainly through tlte talents 
of his minister, (‘dnovas del <'astilUi, his 
rc4gn of eleven years was a time of relative 
prosperity. 

Alfonso XIII (1886 1441), was posthumous 
son of Alfonso XU, his mother, Maria 
C'ristina of Austria, acting as regent until 
1402. He was deposed on the establishment 
of the second republic In Phil and died in 
exile. Sec Life by R, Seneourt (1442). 

ALFORI), Iliwy (1810 71), P’ngHsh divine, 
boni in Lomion, fellow of Trinity C'ollcge, 
Cambridge (1854), Dean i»f C‘anterbury 
(1857), was lirst editor of the 
Review (1866 70), wrote on the classics and 
published poems and hymns, including the 
favourite * C'ome ye thankful people, et»me \ 
See Life by his widow (1873). 

ALFRED, culled the (844 44)* king of 

the West Saxons (Wessex), was horn at 
Wantage, Berkshire, and in 853 was taken to 
Romo. The fifth and youngest son of King 
Ethelwulf, he succeeded to the crown in 871, 
on the death of his brother Fthelrcd. By 
that time the Danes had overrun most of 
England north of the Thames. The victory 
of Ashdown^ won chichy by Alfred’^s bravery, 


just before his acccssi<‘»n, gave only a tempor" 
ary check to their incursions into Wessex; 
and in that same year tlie West Saxons Ibuglu 
eight other battles against them. After that, 
there was some respite, till early in K7K* 
Guthrum, king of the Danes of L'asc Anglia, 
suddenly burst into Wessex. Alfred could 
make no dfcctual resistance, and* seeking 
refuge in the marshes ot" Somerset, raised a 
fort at Atliclney. Li May he dcfc.Uod the 
Danes at lidington, Wiltshire; and l>y the 
peace of Wedmore. Gullirum hatl to reccoc 
baptism, and tt) acknowleilge the suprcmacNf 
of Alfred, who retained the eountrv south of 
the 'Thames and most of Mercia, while ceding 
to the Danes Last Anglia and ttic rest id' 
Mercia. In 884 Alfred sent a lice t against 
tile Danes of I'a.sf Anglia; in 88(> he tiUik aiul 
fortified London; am! about the same tune 
Northumbria matlc submission lii him thus 
he became ovcrUiril of all Lngluul. t>n the 
wfiolc, he enjoyed a muchoiccikxl pcritnl id' 
peace, till 843, when a fresh sw.irm td' Danes, 
under Hasting, invaticil the countns 1 hev 
were sujrntu’ted by tlicir fdhnv'CiHmtrvmeu 
in East Anglia and Northumbria, aiul for 
four years gave rmidi trinihle. Alfscil died 
October 26 (or 2K), 840 (or 4(8); or opu, and 
was buried at Winchester, 

As a Icatler* his great wtirk Ciuuasteil in 
repelling the Danes. wl«» at Ins .uawsion 
threatencii to subihie the wlmle countiv, aiul 
in helping tovvnrtls the considulatum id' 
England into a united num.udiv. It i% 
absolutely unhi.storical to reg.irtf b!n\ as 
establishing tiial by jury, as having divtilrtl 
E'nghmd infi» counbes and luuutieds, or 
as the founder of the univeisttv id' OxfiUil; 
as legislator, be simply compiled iu' cidlectctl 
the nest anumg the'enactmetds id’ earlier 
kings. The aim of all lus work waspraduaL 
to proiUide the gotHl td' Ins iwiiple: and 
his writings bear the same character of 
sagacious usefulness. They iiidmle tiansla* 
tions of Boethius* (hmidoo’o/r o/ /Vu/ioop/iv, 
of the Histories of Iknfe and Driuaus, and of 
the Ptistart$l (V/re td'Grcgiity the Great led. 
by Sweet 187D. bee Lives bv Asser (i|.vd, 
Pauli (IH5D. t‘tmybcare (new ed. 1414), 
Besant (1401). Harrismi (PH)D. Plummer 
(P)02). Lees (PH4)* Williams (1451). 

ALFRED OF IIF,VKHLEY, Kee Ai xmi n, 

AI.GARDL Alesxiimiro (1602 54), Ifalhm 
sculpttrr, born ai Ikdogmu IIi?i chief wofk h 
a ccdossal rilicvtg in St Peler‘s_* of* Pope I et^ 
restraining Atfila from inafchiug on litHuel 

ALGAROTtT, ii7t2 64), an. Ilnlnut 

author, patroru/etl by E'redcriek the iireat 
and Augustus HI of Ptdaiid, wrote on I’Hipiilar 
science, art, ami the dassici, 

ALGA/Jd,* See CiiiA/Ai4. 

AL(;ER, Horatio (IK34 44), Ameikan wiiier. 
born at Revere, Mass., educated lu Harvaid, 
became a Uuharum minister^ ami wrote hoys* 
adventure stories on the * twor boy rnttkes 
gotni * theme, a« FWiw ("mm 0m* m Pmk/e/nt 
{T88D. Ac. 

ALIIAZEN (r* 465 lOIK), Arab ratttlw* 
matician* born at Basra, wrote a work on 
optics (in Latin* 1572) giving thcflr«ta<sami)t 
of atmospheric refraction and reflection fVoin 
curved gurfn««. He oonitrucied iptierioal 
and parabolic mirror$ and ipont a porlod ©f 
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his life feigning madness to escape a boast he 
had made that he could prevent the JQooding 
of the Nile. 

ALI (d. 661), the first convert to Moham¬ 
medanism, and fourth khalif, was the son of 
Abu Talcb, the Prophet’s uncle. He was the 
bravest follower of the Prophet, whose 
daughter Fatima he married. Made khalif 
in A.L>. 656, in place of the murdered Othman, 
he was himself assassinated. 

ALI, (Chaudri) Mohamad (1905- ), Pakistani 
politician, born at Jullundur, India, was 
educated at Punjab University, In 1928 he 
left a chemistry lectureship at Islamia College, 
Lahore, for the Indian Civil Service. Four 
years later when he was made accountant- 
general of Bahawalpiir State he re-established 
its finances. In 1936 ho became private 
secretary to the Indian finance minister and 
in 1945 was the first Indian ever to be 
appointed financial adviser of war and 
supply. In 1947, on the partition of India, 
he became the lirst secretary-general of the 
Pakistan Government, in 1951 finance 
minister, and in 1955 prime minister. He 
resigned on September 8, 1956, because of 
lack of support from members of his own 
party, the Moslem League. Of powerful 
intellect, he was often described in Pakistan 
as the ‘ brains trust ’ of the post-partition 
governments, 

ALI BEY (1728-73), Egyptian ruler, was a 
Caucasian slave who in 1763 rose to be chief 
of the Mamelukes in Egypt, slaughtered the 
other boys in 1766, and was proclaimed sultan 
in 1768. He made himself independent of 
Turkey, and had conquered Syria and part of 
Arabia, when one ol his sons-in-law raised 
an army against him in Egypt, and defeated 
him. He died a few days after of his wounds 
or of poison. 

ALI IBN HUSEIN (1879-1935), ruler of the 
Hejaz, was born at Mecca, the eldest son of 
King Hussein of the Hejaz, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in 1924 when, his father was forced oiT 
the throne in the Wahabi Rebellion, but 
himself had to abdicate in 1925. For the rest 
of his life he Jived in exile in Baghdad. 

ALI PASHA, surnamed Arslan, ‘ the Lion ’ 
(1741-1822), ruler of Albania, after a youth 
of brigandage, murder, and warfare, was in 
1787 made pasha of Trikala, in 1788 of 
Janina, and in 1803 governor of Rumili. The 
ally successively of France and Britain, ho 
deemed his power securely established, but 
in 1820 was deposed by Sultan Mahmoud, 
and put to death in 1822. 

ALICE MAUD MARY (1843-78), Grand- 
duchess of FIcsso, was born April 25, the 
second daughter of Queen Victoria. In 1862 
she married Prince Louis of Hesse (1837-92), 
who succeeded his uncle as grand-dukc in 
1877; and she died at Darmstadt, December 
14, 1878. Of her daughters one married 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, one the Grand- 
duke Sergius of Russia, a third Prince Henry 
of Prussia, and a fourth the Tsar Nicholas 11 
of Russia, See her Letters (1884), with 
memoir. 

ALISON, (1) Archibald (1757-1839), Scottish 
Episcopal minister, born in Edinburgh, father 
of (2), author of Essays on the Nature and 
Principles of Taste (1790). 


(2) Sir Archibald (1792-1867), Scottish 
historian, son of (1), father of (3), born at 
Kenley, Salop, wrote the History of Europe 
during the French Revolution (10 vols. 1833- 
1842), and its continuation to the accession of 
Louis Napoleon (9 vols. 1852-59). He was 
created a baronet in 1852. Sec his Auto¬ 
biography (1883). 

(3) Sir Archibald (1826-1907), Scottish 
soldier, son of (2), born in Edinburgh, served 
in the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, and the 
Ashanti expedition, and led the Highland 
Brigade at TcI-cl-Kcbir. He wrote a treatise 
On Army Organization (1869). 

ALLAN, (1) David (1744-96), Scottish 
painter, Wilkie’s forerunner, born at Alloa, 
studied in Glasgow; and in Rome, where in 
1773 he gained the gold medal of St Luke’s 
Academy. In 1777 he came to London, 
where he painted portraits; in 1780 he 
removed to Edinburgh, and in 1786 succeeded 
Runciman at the head of the art academy 
there. Sec study by T. C. Gordon (1951). 

(2) Sir Henry Havelock. Sec IIavflo('k. 

(3) Sir Hugh (1810-82), Canadian-Scottish 
shipowner, was born at Saltcoats in Ayrshire, 
settled in 1824 in Canada, where his firm 
became eminent as shipbuilders, and founded 
the Allan Line of steamers. He was knighted 
in 1871, 

_(4) Sir William (1782 1850), Scottish 
historical painter, was born in Fxlinburgh, 
where he studied with Wilkie as a fellow- 
pupil, subsequently proceeding to tlic Royal 
Academy schools in London, In 1805 he 
went to St Petersburg and, before his return 
to Edinburgh in 1814, toured southern 
Russia and Turkey. In 1835 he was elected 
R.A., in 1838 became president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and on Wilkie’s death in 
1841 was appointed limner to Her Majesty 
for Scotland and knighted. 

ALLARD, dean Francois (1785* 1839), French 
soldier, adjutant in 1815 to Marshal Brumr, 
after whose assassination he went, by way of 
Egypt and Persia, to Lahore (1820), where 
Ranjit Singh made him generalissimo of the 
Sikh army. 

ALLARDICE, See BARCiAY-Ai.LARmcit, 
ALLBUrr, Sir Thomas ClilTord (1836 1925), 
English physician, born at Dewsbury, 
educated at Cambridge, studied medicine at 
London and Paris, practised at Leeds, and 
became regius professor of Medicine at 
Cambridge in 1892. In 1867 he introduced 
the short clinical tlicrmomctcr, a great 
advance on the old pattern, which was a foot 
long and had to be kept in position for 
twenty minutes. He wrote many medical 
works and books on the history of medicine. 
ALLECTUS (e. a.i>. 250.296), Roman-British 
insurgent, murdered Carausius (q.v.) and set 
up in Britain, against Constantius Chlorus, as 
Roman ruler. 

ALLEINE, (1) Joseph, aPin (1634»»68), English 
Puritan writer, born at Devi/cs, was educated 
at Lincoln and Corpus Christ! colleges. 
Oxford, and from 1654 till his ejection in 1662 
was assistant-minister at Taunton. Thence¬ 
forth an itinerant preacher, he was often 
fined and imprisoned. His Akrm m the 
Unconverted (1672) was long read. His 
interesting Remains appeared In 1674. 
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(2) Richard (16!1~8I) and William (1614- 
1677), two Somerset Puritans, brothers, 
ministers both of them, and both ejected in 
1662. 

ALLEN, (1) Charles Grant Blairfmdie (1848- 
1899), English philosophical writer and novel¬ 
ist, born at Kingston in Canada, graduated 
from Merton College, Oxford, in 1871. After 
four years at Queen’s College, Jamaica, as 
professor of Logic and principal (1873--77), 
he returned to England, and, adopting a 
literary career, published Physiological Acs- 
(ketics (1877), Colour Sensi\ Evolutionist at 
L/rge, Darwin^ and several clever novels- - 
Babylon^ In all ShadeSy 7'he Woman who Did 
(1895), An African Millionaire (1897), &c. 
Sec Life by Ciodd (1900). 

(2) Ethan (1738-89), English soldier, born 
at Litchfield, Connecticut, distinguished 
himself early in the revolutionary war by the 
surprise and capture of Fort 'ficondcroga 
(May 10, 1775). lie next did good service in 
Montgomery’s expedition to C'lUKula, but 
was taken prisoner and not exclumgcd till 
1778, lie wrote a famous deisticai work 
(1784). 8ec Life by Holbrook (1940). 

(3) George (1832 -1907), English publisher 
and engraver, born at Newark. A pujiil of 
Ruskin, for whom he engraved many plates* 
and whose publisher he subsequently became, 
be started a business in Bell Yard, Fleet 
Street, which ultimately merged with others 
and became the well-known house of Allen 
and Unwin. 

(4) Sir Hugh Percy (1869 d94(>), English 
musician, born in Reading. A church 
orgumist from the age of eleven, he was elected 
organ .scholar of Christ’s C’ollcgc, Cambridge, 
in 1892, three years after gaining a doctorate 
of music from Oxford. After posts at Ely 
and St Asaph’s Cathedrals, m 1901 he 
became organist of New C’ollcgc, Oxford, 
and miH active in the musical life of the city 
and university. As university choraginw 
after 1909, he had ti considerable inlluencc on 
musical education at the university, EYom 
1918 Allen was director of the Royal College 
of Music and professor of Music at Oxford, 
posts in whidi his ptnvcrful personality and 
insistence on practical music-making had a 
profound ctfect. Kniglited in 1920, he was 
active in the administration of the Royal 
(..’horal and Royal Philharmonic .Societies 
until his retirement from the RX’.M, in 1937, 
He retained Ins chair at Oxford until his 
accidental death. See Life by Bailey (1948). 

(5) dames Lane (1849»1925), American 
novelist, born in Kentucky, wrote 7'hc 
Kentucky Cardinah The Choir Invisible^ and 
other novels. See study by CL C, Knight 
(1915). 

(6) *RaIph (1694*1764), English philan¬ 
thropist. the 'Man of Bath*, the friend of 
FopCi Fielding, and Chatham, mad© a fortune 
by his post-office improvements. Flo built 
the mansion of Prior Park, near Bath. See 
his Life ami 77mrs by Peach (1895), 

(7) Walter (1911- ), English novelist, born 
in Birmingham. After working m u ichooF 
master and university lecturer (m the United 
States), Allen became a Journalist. Hi* first 
novel, Inmcence is Drowned^ wai published 
in 1933, and he scored a considerable success 
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with Dead Man over Ad, in 1650. He has 
written several critical works, including 7he 
English Novel - A short critical history. 

(8) William (1532 94), linglish cardinal, 
w'as born at Rossall, Lancashire, in 1532, and 
in 1550 was elected fellow of Oriel C’ollege,^ 
Oxford. In 1556 he became principal of 
St Mary’s Hall, and, C’atholic though he was* 
he retained this office till 1560, but next year 
had to seek refuge in E'landers. liven then he 
stole back home in I5(>2. that his native air 
might cure a wasting sickness: but when, in 
1565, he landed once more in the Low (\nitt- 
tries, it was never to return to F’nglaiul. He 
received priest’s oixlers at Mechlin, Jn 15(^8 
founded the F'nglish college at Oiniui, and in 
1587 was created a cardinal iluring his Onirth 
visit to Rome, where he tlied October 16, 
1564, At the time of the Armada. Allen 
.signed, if he did not pen. the Aihmmiriony 
urging the C’atholics to take up arms. See 
his Letters (1882), and a study by Martin 
Haile (1914). 

(6) William Ilervey (1886 1646), American 
author, born in Pittsburg and trained for tlie 
American navy, in whidi he became a mid 
Shipman. In World War L lunu*\eiv he 
fought with distinction as a ticulcnant m 
the Army, and later (1926) published his war 
diary Ihwards the Elame. His best-known 
novel Anthony Adverse (16 13) Mdd a milium 
tuul a half copies: tuhers arc Action at 
Aifuda (1638), 7'he lau'CAt ami the Eort (EM E. 
Bedford llllaye (EM5), and 7he (7fr of the 
7hiwn wliich was unlinished at hw death. 
Allen also wrote a studv of Ftigar Allan Poc 
under the title End'd (1626). 

ALLKNBY, Edmund Henry llynmim, 1st 
Visemmt (1861 1636), British general* wsn 
educated at llailcyburv and R.M.O. Namt" 
hurst, joining the Innisklllin)? Oragoons. He 
saw service in Kouih Africa m IH84 85* I8HK, 
and 1899’ 1902* ending as a column leatler. 
In 1914 he commanded tfic 1st Oavaliv 
Division B.EJ6 In E)U the attack of 
AHcnby’s 3rd Army captured the imptntant 
Vimy Ridge, but stalled against ohsimate 
resistance. IVansferred to Palcsstitr, whrie 
stalemate had supervened. AlIcnbyY vitality 
and contkkncc .swiftly rcanimntetl tlic wfude 
front, deverly deluding the I'mks as to the 
real point of attack, ' the llnll ’ launched hii 
cavalry to curry Beersheha; cutllng off the 
enemy’s retreat from Ctaza. By December 9* 
Allcnhy had redeemed his promise to give 
the Bntish people JeruHakm as a Cliristmas 
present. Ine ndl of Damascus in Oettiber 
1918 brought (he campaign to ii successful 
close. When he was high commissioner m 
Flgypt Alicnby’s strimg hand imd firm 
measures undoubtedly averted ii subversive 
uprising* Methodical, scholiifly dto could 
aiiotc the Greek classics in the originitl 
Allenby was a field commander who cotnbmed 
thorough preparation with grciit drive in 
exeaitlon. clC.IL mid CLCMXL 1918, 
CLCLV.O, 1934, Peerage conferred 1919, Se© 
biography by WavMI (1940), 

ALLEYN, Edward Cl56b'. 1626), Eiigliib tclor, 
stepson-indaw of Philip I lenilowe, with whom 
be acted: contemporary with Slitketpsre, 
founded Dulwich Coltogo, hfa Mm^in 
by Collkr CI841L and Younft’s buMeh 
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College (2 vols. 1891). See Life by Hosking 
(1952). 

ALLIBONE, Samuel Austin (1816-89), Ameri¬ 
can bibliographer, born in Philadelphia, in 

1879 became head of the Lenox Library, New 
York, and compiled an invaluable Dictionary 
of English Literature (3 vols. 1858-70“7i). 

ALLINGHAM, (1)Margery (1904- ), English 
detective story writer, born in London, author 
of Flowers for the Judge (1936), The Tiger in 
the Smoke (1952), See. 

(2) William (1824-89), Irish poet, born oi 
English origin at Ballyshannon in Donegal, 
was in the Irish Customs 1846-70, and in 
1874 succeeded Froude as Editor of FraseEs 
Magazine. In 1874 he married Helen Pater¬ 
son (1848-1926), who, born near Burton-on- 
Trent, made a name by her book illustrations 
and water-colours, and edited his Diary 
(1907), &c. His works (6 vols. 1890) include 
Day and Night Songs (1855), illustrated by 
Bossetti and Millais; Laurence Bloomfield in 
Ireland (1864), and Irish Songs and Poems 
(1887). 

ALLISON, Fred (1882 • ), American 

physicist, born at Glade Spring, Virginia, 
was professor at Alabama lYdytcchnic 
Institute (1922), discovered the elements 
francium (1930) and astatine (1931) and 
sixteen isotopes of lead by means of his 
magneto-optic method. 

ALLOPI, Alessandro (1535-1607), Florentine 
mannerist painter, was adopted and trained 
by Bronzino (q.v.) whose name he and his son, 
Cristofano (1577-1621) later adopted. They 
both were portrait painters at the Medici 
court and executed religious works for the 
churches of Florence. 

ALI.SOPF, Samuel (1780-1838), English 
philanthropist, a member of the great brewing 
establishment of Allsopp & Sons, Burton-on- 
Trcnt, was noted for the charities of his 
public and private life. The youngest of his 
three sons, Henry (1811-87), to whom the 
development of the firm was largely due, 
represented Worcestershire (1874-80), and in 

1880 was created a baronet, in 1886 Lord 
Hincllip. 

ALLSTON, Washington (1779-1843), AmcrL 
can painter, was born at Waccamaw, South 
Carolina; graduated at Harvard in 1800, 
and came next year to London to study art. 
In 1803 he went to Paris, and in 1805 on to 
Rome, where ho formed a close intimacy with 
Thorvaldsen and Coleridge. Elected an 
A.R.A, in 1819, ho had the year before 
returned finally to America, and fixed his 
residence at Cambridge Port, near Boston, 
where he died. He was author of a poem. 
The Sylphs of the Seasons (1813), the art-novel, 
Monaldi (1842), and Lectures on Art (cd. 
by Dana 1850). See his Life by Flagg 
(^93). 

ALMACK, William (d. 1781), founder of 
Almack’s, of either Yorkshire or Scottish 
origin (possibly originally McCall), came at 
an early age to London where he was suc¬ 
cessively valet and innkeeper, lie opened a 
gaming club in Pall Mfall in 1763, and 
assembly rooms in King Street, St James’s, 
in 1765. These became centres of London 
society. The club was acquired by Brooks 
in 1778, and the rooms on his death passed to 


his niece, Mrs Willis, whose name they bore 
for many years. Almack amassed great 
wealth and retired to Flounslow. 
ALMAGRO, Diego dc (1464 or 1475-1538), 
Spanish conquistador^ was a foundling. He 
had marched on Chile in 1536, and dispersed 
the Peruvian army before Cuzco, when, on 
April 6, 1538, he was defeated in a dc.speratc 
engagement with the Spaniards under Pizarro 
near Cuzco, and on the 26th was strangled in 
prison. His half-caste son, Diego, collecting 
some hundreds of followers, stormed 
Pizarro’s palace, and slew him (1541); then 
proclaimed himself captain-gciicnil of Peru; 
but, defeated at Chupas (September 16, 
1542), was executed with forty companions. 
ALMANSIJR, i.c. ‘ the victorious’(d. 775), the 
title assumed by the cruel and treacherous 
khalif Abu-Jafar, who succeeded his brother 
in 754 and founded Baghdad in 764. Sec 
Nbldekc’s Sketches of Eastern History (trails. 
1892). 

ALMA-TADKIVIA, Sir Lawrence, afma tad'e- 
ma (1836“ 1912), Dutch-linglish painter of 
classical subjects, knighted in 1899, O.M. tn 
1905, was born at Dronryp, Friesland. Des¬ 
tined originally for a doctor, in 1852 he 
entered the Antwerp Academy of Art. In 
1873 he settled permanently in lingland and in 
1876 was elected an A.R.A., in 1879 an R.A. 
Sec Life by F. G. Stephens (1895). 
ALMEIDA, (1) Britesdedl, 1385) 

Portuguese heroine, born in Aljuharotta. 
Little is known of her except that she was a 
baker and that, about 1385, during tlic war 
between John 1 and the king of Cadi/, slie 
advanced on the Spanish forces attacking her 
village and killed seven of them with her 
baker’s shovel. I’hc incident was celebrated 
by Camoens in a poem, 'flic shovel is 
believed to Itave been preserved as a relic in 
Aljuharotta for several generations, though 
some doubt is now thrown on her actual 
existence. 

(2) Francisco <le (c. 1450 1510), Portuguese 
viceroy of the Indies, appointed in 1505, and 
superseded in 1509 by Albuquerciuc, He was 
slain in an alTray with savages wlicre ('ape. 
Town now stands. 

ALMEIDA-GARRE'l’T, JoSo Baptlstii (In 
Silva LeilHo, afmay'eerua^ga^ref (1799 - 
1854), Portuguc.se author and politician, horn 
at Oporto and brought up in the A/ores, was 
exiled after the 1820 revolt, returned and 
supported Dom Pedro and became Minister 
of the Interior. A pioneer of the romantic 
movement and of modern Portuitucsc drama, 
he wrote the historical play Gil Vurnte (1838), 
the epic Camdes (1825), and many balliuls. 
See Life by CJomes de Amorim (3 vols. Lisb, 
1881 88). 

ALMOHADES, a Moslem dynasty in Africa 
and wSpain during the 12th and IJtli ceiUuricH, 
ALMOJRAVIDES (Arabic a I mmdmthin, 

‘ dedicated to God’s service an Arab 
dynasty in Africa and wSpain in the Ihh and 
12th centuries. 

ALMt^VIST, Karl Jonas Ludvig (1793 1866), 
Swedish author, was born at SttK-khoIm and 
died at Bremen, after a singular career, In 
which (though apparently innocent) be once 
had to flee as a suspected forger and wtndd-bc 
poisoner to America, where he bcciime 
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Lincoln's secretary. Sec Life by H. B. 
Almqvist (Stockholm 1914). 

AX.O.E, See I'noKFR, Charlotte Maria. 
ALONSO (1) Dimicso (1898-» ), Spanish 

poet and philologist, was born in Madrid, 
where he studied under Pidal before travelling 
widely in Europe and America as teacher and 
lecturer. He became professor of Romance 
Philology at Madrid University, and estab¬ 
lished his reputation as an authority on 
Gongora. In addition to studies of CJongora, 
Medrano, San Juan dc la Cruz, and Erasmus, 
he has published poetry, of which Hijos de la 
Ira is the best known. It is religious in 
inspiration, powerful and emotional in 
expression. 

(2) Mateo (1878- ), Argentinian sculp¬ 

tor. I le studied at the Escuela dc Bellas Artes, 
Barcelona, and is best known for his statue of 
Christ the Redeemer, erected in 1904 at the 
lop of the Uspallata Pass, in the Andes, to 
commemorate the settlement of disputes 
between Chile and the Argentine. 
ALOYSIUS, St. Sec Gonz.aoa (1). 
ALF-ARSI.AN (1029 -72), Persian sultan from 
1059 to his death. He look and plundered 
the city of C'aesarea, in C’appadocia, in 1064 
added Armenia and Georgia to his dominions, 
and in 1071 gained a decisive victory over the 
Greek emperor at Man/ikert. Marching to 
the conquest of 'furkestam he was stabbed 
by a captive enemy. 

ALPlil<>NSO. See AU''Onso. 

ALPINI, Pro.spero, ai-pvi>'nei\ Latin Prosper 
Alpimis (1553 1617), Italian physician and 
botanist, was Imra in Marostica in the Repub¬ 
lic of Venice, JIc spent three years as physi¬ 
cian to the Italian consul in <’airo, and dining 
this period he made a special study of the 
palm tree. His vvork led him to the doctrine 
of the sexual dilferences in plants, the basis 
of the Linnacan system. In 1593 he became 
prolessor of Botany in Padua, His main 
work J>f P/afUh' Liher was published 

m 1592. His De Ahweimt Kgypiiaram (1591) 
brought attention to (fie cotfec plant for the 
tirst time in a European book. 

ALRED. See Auno o. 

Ai;i1)OREKR, Albrecht (c. 1480 1538), 

Ciernian painter, engraver, and architect, 
leading member of the * Danube School ’ of 
Cierman painting, was born ami died at 
Regensburg. His most ontstamling works 
arc biblical and historical subjects set against 
highly imaginative and atmospheric lamlscapc 
backgrounds. He was also a luoncer of 
copperplate etching. See W. B. Scott, litda 
Afmkrs (1879), and study by von Baklass 
(1941). 

AL'I’EN, Karl August, Graf von (1764 1840), 
Hanoverian general, came to linglaiul In 
1803, entcrea the German i.egion, fought 
through the Peninsular war, and commanded 
at Quatre*Bras and Waterloo. After his 
return to Hanover, he became minister of 
war.^ 

ALTER, DnvW (1807-81), American physicist, 
born at Ereeport, Pa., one of the earliest 
mvestkatora of the spectrum, 

ALTIIOEP, See SpENCiia. 

ALUNNp, Nieeolo, called NIceuIo dl IJhem- 
tore (c. I430“I502), Umbrian painter, born at 
Eohgno* His works, which show the influ¬ 


ence of Fra Angelico, maybe seen in Morcnce. 
1‘oligno, and Terni. Sec Berenson, (V/Ura/ 
Italian Painters of the Renaissanee (1909), 
ALllRED, or Alfred, of Beverley, an luiglish 
chronicler whose Annales, corning down to 
1129, was publislicd at Oxford m 171(> by 
Hearnc. 

ALVA, or Alba, bVrdiniiiid Alvarez de Toledo, 
Duke of (1508 82), Spanish general aiul 
statesman, was born at Piedratila on October 
29, and gave such proofs of his courage and 
capacity in the battle of Pavia (IS>5), in 
Hungary against the 'Turks, in Charles V‘s 
expedition to 'Tunis and Algiers, and in 
Provence, that he became general at tweiUv- 
six, and ccunmander-in-chief at thirfv. His 
skilful ticfcnce of Navarre and ('ataloiua 
(1542) gained him lu'sthicnl title ; and in 1547 
he contributed greatly to Charles \’'s vicforv 
at Miihlberg over tin* Tlector of Saxony. 
He look part in the unsuecessfiil cxpediuon 
against Henry H of Trance, wtio bail seized 
Met/; but was more fortimate in 1655 m 
Italy against the combined arunes of (he pope 
and the FVcndi king. After (he afuhcatinn nf 
<diaries V in 1556, Alva overran (he S(a(es of 
the Church, hu! was ofdigeil by Pliihp 11 lo 
conclude a peace, and restore all his con« 
quests. On the revolt of the Necherlamis, 
Philip sent Alva in 1567 with uulinuted power 
and a large mihtarv force: Ins lint step wan 
to establish the ‘Blootlv (’tumcir. As munv 
as 100,000 artisans, mechaniCN, merchants. 

emigrated to Tngland. while otfien 
enlisted under the h.mners «»f the pmscribed 
Princes of^ Orange. Alva, mfutmted by the 
delcal of his lieutenant (he Duke of Aremtwig 
sem <\nmts Fgmont uiul Horn to the block. 
He alterwards ^defeated Prince 1 ouN, «iut 
compellcil William of Orange tii letne to 
Germany: upon which he entered Brussels 
m iriumidi, J)ceemhcf 22. I56H. ‘The pope 
presented him with a consecrated liat and 
sword, im Ocfeiulcr of the < ‘atliolie faith; an 
honour which, hitherto ctuiferred only on 
crowned heads, increasctl his insolence to the 
highest degree. But Holfaud and /edaiid 
renewed their clfbrts against him, and sue* 
ceeded in destroying Ins Ikcl, uiuiL lecalled 
by Ins own desire in H73, he left die coumry, 
m winch, as lie hoasttHf, be luul rxecuicil 
18,(K)0 men. Soon after cont|uei i«m PoriuiiaL 
he died at 'Thornar, Oeennher 12, 1582, 
ALVAHADOj Pedro diMiCrnrfi/Ttiln tr, 1495 
1541), Spanish gcnerid, after sliatmg with 
C mm (q.v.) in die conquest of Mexico* was 
appointed governor of thiatcmiila, 

ALVARK/. QIIINIERO, rf/'w-rurr/i 

kmtmayra (IH71 I93KI, ami .limpia (1873 
1944), .Spanish pl*iYwiight{i. both horn in 
utiera. Ihwe brothers worn the joint 
mitliqrs td well over a hundred imHlcrn 
Spanish plays,^all displaying ft dwracmrlMk 
gaiety and wmiimrnt and fiomeiimci mmmd 
ol bang 14 litdtt too «Ui|iiy Spaiiisb. Som« 
tire well known k ifw trimlidtm* of 
Helen and Hurley Clriinvilie-Ilarkef; Fnwi- 
Inc ladp Imm Aifmimm tind d 
lirndmi Ymm GM(«1I produced In i92«), and 
Don AM ii 7>mi^dy (1933), In 

idditkm mav be roentkned 0 ptirto (Imi 

i7JtZ 
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ALVAREZ, 4os6 (1768-1827), Spanish sculp¬ 
tor of the classical school, was imprisoned in 
Rome for refusing to recognize Joseph 
Bonaparte as Ring of Spain, but was later 
released and employed by Napoleon to 
decorate the Quirinal Palace. In 1816 he 
became court sculptor to Ferdinand VI in 
Madrid, where ho executed Antihehus and 
Memnon (Royal Museum) and portraits and 
busts of the nobility and of Rossini. 
ALVARO, Corrado, al-vnh'rd (1895-1956), 
Italian novelist and journalist, born in Reggio. 
Sometime editor of // Mondo^ he was the 
author of several novels and collections of 
essays. His best novels arc I maestri del 
diliivio (1935) and Ullomo i forte (1934), 
both set in Soviet Russia, though the author 
declared that his criticisms were of Fascist 
and not Communist society. 

ALYFIUS (dates unknown), Ancient Greek 
writer on music, said to have worked before 
either Euclid or Cassiodorus. FI is surviving 
work, published in 1652 by Mark Mcibomius. 
consists of a list of symbols for the notation 
of the Greek modes and scales. 

AMADEUS, a-ma-dayoos, the name ofscvcral 
rulers of Savoy, among them: 

Amadeus V, called the Great (1249-I323), 
founder of the Italian royal house, born at 
le Bourget, ruled from 1285, died at Avignon. 

Amadeus VI, called the Green (1334-83), 
born at Chambdry, succeeded in 1343, 
founded the Order of the Annunziata, added 
Vaud to the possessions of Savoy. 

Amadeus VIU (1383-1451), had Savoy 
made a duchy (1416), and in 1418 Piedmont 
chose him as ruler; but in 1434 he retired to 
a hermitage beside Lake Geneva. In 1439 
as Felix V he was elected pope (i.c. antipope 
in opposition to Eugemus IV); but lie 
resigned in 1449, and died at Geneva. 
AMADEUS I (1845-90), king of Spain, a 
member of the house of Savoy, second son of 
Victor-Emmanuel of Italy, was elected king 
in 1870, but had to abdicate in 1873, and, as 
Duke of Aosta, returned to Italy. 

AMALIA, Anna (1739-1807), Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar, was left a widow in 1758, and as the 
prudent regent for seventeen years of her son, 
attractedto Weimar, Flerder, Goethe, Musaeus 
and Schiller. A patron of the arts, she 
founded the Weimar museum. The battle of 
Jena broke her heart. See Life by Bornhak 
(Berl. 1892). 

AMANULLAH KHAN (1892-1960), amir and 
king of Afghanistan (1919-29), established 
Afghan independence (1922) after an Indian 
war, but over-zealous in westernizing was 
deposed in 1929. 

AMARA-SINHA, a celebrated Flindu gram¬ 
marian, whose date is variously put at 56 n.c., 
the 5th cent. A.D., and the 11th cent. 
AMARI, Michele, a^mah'rce (1806-89), Italian 
politician and orientalist, was born at 
Palermo, A member of the Carbonari, he 
was mostly in exile in 1841-59, then professor 
of Arabic at Pisa and Florence, andf minister 
of Public Instruction (1862-64), He wrote 
La Guerra del Vespro Siciliano (1841). 
AMASIS, a-may'sis. Two Kings of Egypt, 

Amasis I, born not long before Moses, 
founded the 18th dynasty and freed Egypt 
from the alien Shepherd Kings. 


Amasis If, ruled from 5(>9 to 525 n.r.. 
cultivated the friendship of the Greeks, and 
greatly promoted the prosperity of l'gypt. 1 Ic 
built the temple of Isis at Memphis, 

AMATI, a-mah'tee, Italian family of C'rcmon- 
CSC violin-makers, whose famous members 
were Andrea <r. 1520 80) whose earliest 
known label date.^ from 1564; his younger 
brother Nicola (11. 15(>8‘ 86), Andrea's two 
sons, Antonio (11. 1550 I(>38), and <»en>nimo 
(1551-1635); and the hitter's son, Niccolo 
(1596-1684), the muster of Ciuarneri and 
Stradivari. Geronhno (1649 1740) was the 
last important Amati. 

AMBEOKAK, Bhiinrao Ranji (1893-4956), 
Indian politician and champion of the 
Depressed Ckistes, was born in a Ratnagiri 
village on the Konkan coast of Bombay, the 
son of an Indian soldier. Educated at 
Elphinstonc College, Bombay, (.'olumbia 
University, New York,and the LondoiuSchool 
of Economics, he became a London barrister 
and later a member of the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly and leader of 60,000,000 Untouch¬ 
ables. In 1941 he became a member of the 
Governor-Generars Council Appointed 
law minister in 1947, he wais the principal 
author of the Indian Constitution. He 
resigned in 1951, With some thousands of 
his followers ho publicly embraced the 
Buddhist faith not long before his death. His 
dedicated work for the outcastcs strengthened 
the Indian public opinion which secured a 
better life for them. ^ His publications 
include: Annihilation of Caste (1937). See 
Life by Kecr (1954). 

AMBERLEY,Viscount. See Rtissu t. Fhmily (3). 

AMBOISE, CScorgc d\ ddnva.: Cfm 1510), 
French cardinal and prime minister under 
Louis XH, to secure his clectiou as pope 
cneouraged a schism between the French 
Church and Rome, and convened a separate 
council, first at Pisa, then at Milan and 
Lyons. He left a vast fortune. See Life by 
Hardouin (1875), 

AMBROSE, St (c. 340 397). was born at 
Trier, son of the prefect of t hml. He studied 
at Rome, and in 369 was muilc consular 
prefect of Upper Italy, winch fiad sutfered 
much from the controversy between Arlans 
and Catholics. His fairness commended hin\ 
so much to both parties, that on the death of 
the Bishop of Milan in 374, Ambrose was 
unanimously called to .succeed him. He long 
refused to accept this dignity, and even left 
the city; yet he soon returned, was hapti/ed, 
as hitherto he had been only a catcehumeti, 
and was consecrated eight days afterwards. 
He sold his goods for the poor, and fitted 
himself for his new oil lee by thcologicid 
studies. As a bishop, he won universal 
reverence; but he was severe and stern against 
wickedness, even in high phices, ‘Unis, he 
repulsed the Emperor ‘Lheodosius himself 
even from the door of the church, on account 
of his having caused the rchdlunis 'rhessitlo- 
nians to be massacred, excommunicjticd him, 
and restored him only after severe penance, 
His unflinching defiance of the court party 
enabled him to save the ctmrehes in Ins 
diocese from the Arian heretics. Ambrose's 
most valuable legacy to the church Is his 
hymns, and the improvements Im tnirodticcd 
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into tlic service the Ambrosian ritual aiu! 
the Ambrosian chant. 'The Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, founded by Cardinal^ 
Borromeo in I6()‘h was named in honour of 
Nhlan's patron saint, bee Lives by lliornton 
tI87‘ri, I>udden (1^35). 

AMKNOFHhS, or Aiiien-hotep, name of four 
Hgyptian pharaohs of the IHlh Dynasty, of 
whom the most noteworthy were: 

Amenhotep IL pharaoh (c. 1447 1420 
the son of 1‘holhmcs 111 (q.v.) and Queen 
Ilatshcpsut (q.v,), foup.ht successful cunw 
painns m Piilcstitu: and oit the Luphrates. 

Amimhotep IIL pharaoh (r, 1411 1375 n.<\), 
consolidated Lgyptian supremacy in Baby- 
loJiia and Asia ami built his great capital city, 
1'hcbcs* the colossi of Mentnou, Ac, 

Amenhoti'p IV. bee Arhnaton. 

AMKRY, Leopold <liark‘s Maorice Stciwett 
(1H73 -^55), British Conservative pt>Iitieian, 
was born at Ciorakpur, India, and was 
educated at Harrow and Oxford. A member 
of Thi* Tirntw stair from I HUP to I POP, lie 
became M.F. for bparkbrook.Birminf.ham.in 
IPIL hoUhtp: the scat throtighout his 34 
years in the House of CoinmouH. In IP IP he 
was Colonial Ollice tinder‘'Secretary, in IP23 
tirst lord of the Aiimiralty. l*'rom IP24 to 
I P2P lie was coUmial secretary and from LCD 
dtiminitins secretary as well. In the tP40 
tluirehill administratam he was secretaiv of 
state for ludta am! Ihirma, a post he lieUl hll 
IP45. A lifeUmy, champmiy of the Butish 
Comnumwcalth a\ ' a new ptiliiteal.economic, 
and spirituui conceptmn \ he hehevetl 
profoundly that the futuir of the v<irOfhi 
dcpendcii largely on the development of 
"welfare Imperialism k His puhhcatmns 
include: Mv Ptfiaiivi / i/h I vols. tlP.13 5^), 
AMKS, (I) Idsher tl/sK IKOH). Anicriean 
poliikiuic born at Dedham* Mass., membei 
of conpfcsc and orator. 

|2) Joseph tloHP 175P), Lnglij-ih hibli<ig" 
raphcf, the historian of pritifmp. known fur 
ins Artthiuiiin ci74P)» was a 

London ironmonger, born ul Yarmouth, 

13) I.at, Ameifhis, Whltinn U5/n Inilp 
Lnitirih Ihinian tlieologum, who wrote mostly 
in iJitin, and spent the Intel half of Ins life m 
Holland, where he became a piolesnor of 
I'heology* celebrated for hisexpoMinm of the 
i‘nlvinist tioetrine. 

AMIIKILS'r. U) Jeffrey, 1st Huron Aiiitierf.t 
(1717 P/l, Imphsli pmetah waw Horn at 
Hiverhead, Kent, iamiarv 2 p. ami at fouiteen 
entered the army. In 175» thti him the 
comimiiid of the cHpediimn wgamst ilie 
L'rendt in C’muida; itmi (‘winiihi wiis won 
by the untiniin of IThtl, ihimk** to Ins prudciu'c 
nmt to Wolfe’s riittniwman, Jins mi% the 
great iidheveinciit of his hlr» though iii 17/2 
lie hcciimc romimnider^linchief, iiml in l7Ph 
tt Ikidntiitrshiih twiving hern rinsed to itm 
pcmiK in l77Cn lie dktl Attpist 3, I7P7. 
k*c life hy Miiyo (IPInk 

m HkMm mm tmu Ihigh^h Wliia 
pact* expelled from JotniY CJdtege, Oxford 
(1710)* und editor of TAe Vm/mnm <1124 
17i7|, 

(1) Willlww Wtt lit Etrl Airtw** 

of Anton, nephew of (I)* wm born Ititiuary 
14* I77,L and m mtoiid toron 

in 1191, Hw emtowy to Cliiiii (WWI 
2 


failed through hisQ'efusuI to ‘kowtow’ to 
the emperor; hut. in spite of that failure, he 
received in LSi3 the povcrnor-p.cneralship of 
India. L'or the successful host Burmese war, 
and for the capture of Bhurtpore, he was 
rewarded with an earldom in I Kin. He 
returned to lurghind two years later, and died 
at Knolc Park, Kent, Match LL 1857. See 
monograph by Anne I'haekcray Ritchie and 
Richardson Lvatis (IHP4). 

AMICI, Cdovaniii Battista, o-mer'e/iee (I7K4** 

1863), Italian optician, astronomer and natural 
philosopiicr, born in Modena. He construe* 
ted optical instruments, perfecting his own 
alloy for telescope mirrors and. in IKi/. 
produced the dioptric, achromatic microscope 
that bears his mime, He became director of 
tile Morenee observatory in 1H35 aiul won a 
high reputation as an astronomer. 

AMKJS* Irilmoiuio de, </;/«ee c/n.v (IK46 IPBH)* 
Italian novelist, Imrn in thiegfia. Intended 
for the army, and becoming director of Hie 
itidia Miiitare. Mot cnee, m IHtf/* hr turned 
to literature and reeoiakal his experiences as a 
soldier in La vHa miiifara (IKOKi. Hr ts 
rhidly rrmembered for his alliance wiili 
Man/oni in an attemjU to ' nurifv ’ Che Ifiihan 
language, /ih/awia ^gean/e (IPOX) piesrnis 
his views on this subject. Ills most popular 
WiU'k IS the .seiUnuetdal // ( V-mn* (IHKtq, Bans*' 
lated uuo Lnghsh as Aa Itaimn AV/mo/AnCv 
Journal uihI into mote than twriuv hve other 
langaiages. He* interest m education is 
rrllretcil m ti mmanra iL mt mtifora 
aiui hr also travelled widely m Pnrope and 
Ah tea. produemg several books ahoul hii 
iulvcntutes. 

AMILL* Henri Lredeiie, a mrrl CtH2I KH. 
Swiss writer, botn af tieiuna, h'oni IK4U Hll 
Ills tlealh wim profrssoi at the Academy 
Hlmvcisitv) of' (ieneva. He puhledied some 
essays and pocnw, hut lux wmie ciiltme and 
Cluieat power weic Brxl made known iiicei 
lux death by hm JammA mfimr (IHS.h, 
AMHir* See Amvol 

AblLS, EiPMvIey* ar mis (1622 )* Lnghsh 

tmvelrst and |hhh* lunn iti I ondon* educated 
at the (1tv of I oiuhm Sclund and at St JohiLi 
t'ollege, Oxioid, seived ax au idticer in the 
Roval Stgiuthi iimi 4X} and from to4« 
leciwual m I mslisli Liteuduie ai the t hiiversity 
i’ollege of Swansea. He has fniHlixlWil v««, 
lU'heles on ‘davsicar ta//, and siclucved a 
reputarion bv li« second twwh iatrkv Jim 
(1454) which added a new eomie hero to 
|*ii|dlsh hciimn mi iimuly Hue kmddieitried 
cad who yiiltkf Htr * Atipry Ytnmit SLin ’ 
ts not iipiLdled by lux rx4V|HUiiHu|| vmiggto 
with hp4 social rfivifoiwiient imd Hix 

digmiy by prctcfidlfig not tt» iatic, A hisioty 
lecHiter m ifw aliuve* tie reirppwih^ its wiiiill" 
tmvii lihtariiiii m fimi l/iaw/irfii /w/lrif 
CHW6) anti m u iirovtiiditl ttiilhof »Hfottd 
ns I iJkf it Um ivmi 
AMMAN All* IlirtoliifiitiitiSi 
H 511 42), lliiltiiii ftrehltcctl «wl iettlphir, bom 
at SetltiiiiiML WHrkifig In Ito l»t« tosittt*- 
iiyk tw thf im$t iti 

Liweii 1 aHo tiiirt of the Wttl pniiai ttici th« 
Pofitt 4tlttt TrtaitI (d«itri>y«4 In W«r 
It) ill Worenct, wti«« lit ditd* 

AMMIANUS MA»C«*IJNy« (4 3% 

$mh Isiitorto* Qm^ 
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parents at Antioch, after lighting in Gaul, 
Germany, and the East, settled at Rome, and 
devoted himself to literature. He wrote in 
Latin a history of the Roman empire in 31 
books, of which only 18 arc extant, compris¬ 
ing the years 353-378, This part of his work, 
however, is the most valuable, as it treats of 
affairs with which he was contemporary. 
AMMON, Christoph Friedrich von (1766- 
1850), German rationalist theologian, born at 
Bayreuth, was professor of Theology at 
Erlangen and Gottingen. 

AMMONIUS, am-md^nee-iis, (1) (c, 175-242), 
Greek philosopher, surnamed Saccas, because 
in youth he was a sack-carrier in Alexandria, 
was the founder of the Neoplatonic philos¬ 
ophy, and teacher of Plotinus. Sec W. B. 
Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus (1918). 

(^2) (fl. 400), Alexandrian grammarian, who 
taught at Constantinople. 

(3) (5th cent.), Alexandrian neoplatonist, a 
disciple of Proclus. 

AMORY, ay'md-ree, (1) Derick Hcathcoat 
(1899- ), English Conservative politician, 

born at Tiverton, educated at Eton and Christ 
Church College, Oxford, as an expert in 
airborne warfare served at Arnhem in World 
War n and was captured. He entered par¬ 
liament in 1945, was minister of pensions 
(1951-53), at the Board of Trade (1953-54), 
minister of agriculture (1954-58), when he 
became chancellor of the Exchequer after 
the resignation ofThorneycroft. 

(2) Thomas (c. 1691-1788), an eccentric 
author of Irish descent, who was living 
in Westminster about 1757, seldom stirred 
out till dark, and was doubtless some¬ 
what insane. His chief works arc: Lives of 
Several Ladies of Great Britain. A History of 
Antiquities, Productions of Nature, Scc. (1755); 
and the Life of John Buncle (1756-66)—-an 
odd combination of autobiography, fantastic 
descriptions of scenery, dcistical theology, 
and sentimental rhapsody. 

AMOSj the peasant prophet of Tekoa, near 
Bethlehem of Judea, prophesied in the king¬ 
dom of Israel against idolatry about 800 b.c. 
AMPfeRE, (1) Aiidr6 Marie, d-payr (1775- 
1836), French mathematician and physicist, 
father of (2), was born at Lyons, and became 
a teacher in the Polytechnic School of Paris, 
a professor in the ColRge de France, and a 
member of the Academy. Among his works 
are Observations ^lectro^dynamiques (1822) 
and Th&orie des phinom^nes ^lectro-dynamL 
ques (1830), His name has been given to the 
unit of electrical current. Scc Life by Valson 
(1886). 

(2) Jean Jacques Antoine (1800-64), French 
writer and philologist, son of (1), after a spell 
of foreign travel, lectured on the history of 
literature at Marseilles, and after 1830 was 
professor in the ColRge de France. He was 
elected to the Academy in 1847. Ampere was 
deeply read in German literature, and wrote 
on China, Persia, India, Egypt, and Nubia. 
His chief work was Eistoire littiraire de la 
France avant le XE^sUck (3 vols. 1840). See 
Life by Potton (1867). 

AMPTHILL, Lord. See Russell Family. 
AMRU, or Amr (d. 664), Arab soldier, joined 
the Prophet about 629; took part in the con¬ 
quest of Palestine; in 641 took Alexandria 


after a fourteen months’ siege (that he burnt 
the famous library is false); and died 
governor of Egypt. 

AMUNDSEN, Roald Engclbrcgt Gravning 
(1872-1928), Norwegian explorer, born at 
Borge, early abandoned his medical studies 
in favour of a life at sea. In 1897 he served 
as first mate of the Belgica with the Belgian 
Antarctic expedition. In 1903 he made the 
North-West passage in the smack Gjda, an 
enterprise taking three years to complete. 
Amundsen’s Antarctic expedition of 1910 
reached the pole in December 1911, one 
month ahead of Scott. In 1926 he flew over 
the pole from Spitzbergen to Tclfer in Alaska. 
In 1928, flying to assist in the search for 
Nobile, he was lost at sea. Scc his My Life as 
an Explorer (1927) and L, Bllsworlh, Beyond 
Horizons (1938). 

AMYOT, Jacques, am~yd (1513-93), French 
humanist, born at Mclim, died Bi.shop of 
Auxerre. One of the most lucid of French 
prose-writers, he translated many classical 
texts, the most important being his French 
version of Plutarch’s Lives, which was the 
basis of North’s translation into English, and 
hence of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Ac. 
Scc books by Zangroniz (Paris 1906), Stivcl 
(Paris 1909) and Ciorancscu (1941). 
AMYRAUT, Lat. Amyraldus Moyse, o-mLro 
(1596-1664), French theologian, born at 
Bourgueil, professor of Protestant I'heology 
at Saumur, departed from the doctrine of 
predestination in the direction of * hypo¬ 
thetical univcrsalism 

ANACHARSIS, a witty Scythian prince, 
travelled widely in quest of knowledge, and 
visited Athens in Solon’s time. 

ANACREON (late 6th cent, n.c.), Greek lyric 
poet, born at Tecs, an Ionian city in Asia 
Minor. With his fellow-townsmen he 
emigrated to Abdera, in Thrace, on the 
approach of the Persians, and lived at the 
court of Polycrates of Samos, at Athens, and 
elsewhere, sinking in Bowery and gracefid 
strains the praises of the muses, of wine, and 
of love. He left Athens on the fall of the 
Pisistratids, and seems to have died, eighty- 
five years old, in Tcos, choked by a grape- 
stone, according to legend. Of the five books 
of his poems, only a few genuine fragments 
have been preserved. The elegant Odes, 
translated by Cowley and Moore, which have 
given us the word anacreontic, are admittedly 
of later origin, though scraps of Anacreon’s 
verse may have been worked up in them. 
ANASTASIA, Grand Duchess Anastasia 
Nikolaievmi Romanov (1901 7191H), daughter 
of the tsar Nicholas 11, was believed to have 
perished when the Romanov family were 
executed by the Bolsheviks in the cellar of 
the ipatiev House in Ekaterinburg on July 19, 
1918. A woman now living in the Black 
Forest as Anna Anderson has for more than 
thirty years claimed to be Anastasia. C’on- 
flicting opinions as to her identity by mem¬ 
bers of the Romanov family and former 
retainers of the tsar have failed to establish 
the truth of her assertion. The unexplained 
mystery has been the theme of books, plays 
and films, including an autobiography, /, 
Anastasia, with notes by R. K. von Nidda 
(1958). 
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ANAXAGORAS, an-ak-zag'o-ras (500 B.c.- 
428 K.C.), Ionic philosopher, born at Clazo- 
mcnae, taught lor thirty years at Athens, 
where he had many illustrious pupils, among 
them Pericles, Euripides, and Archelaus 
(supposed teacher of Socrates), At last his 
explanations of physical phenomena by 
natural causes exposed him to accusation of 
impiety, and withdrawing to Lampsacus, on 
the liellespont, he died there. He held that 
all matter existed originally in the condition 
of atoms; and that order was tirst produced 
out of chaos through an inllnitc intelligence 
(Gr. nous). Sec a monograph by ilcin/c 
(1890). 

ANAXIMANDER, -wu/P- (6n»«547 ».(*.), 
Ionic philosopher and successor of Thales, 
was born at Miletus. He held the principle 
of t!)c world to be the infinite or indeterminate 
(apeiron). 

ANAXIMENES, au-ak-‘ZimU>fMU>z (d. r. 500 
B.C.), Ionic philosopher, was born at Miletus. 
He held uir to be the primary form of matter, 
whence all things were formed by compres¬ 
sion. 

ANGKARS'I'RDM. See Ankars’I'rOm. 
ANCRE, Biirori de Lussigny, Marquis d% 
orig. Conciuo Gondni (d. 1617), Ualiamborn 
French marshal, was a Elorentinc who came 
to the French court in 1600, in the train of 
Maria de’ Medici, the wife of Henry IV. 
After 1 Icnry's death, he became chief favourite 
of the queen-regent, and was made a marquis, 
and, in 1614, even marshal of France, thouglt 
he had never seen war. His prodigality was 
immense, and he squanderccl vast sums on 
the decoration of his palaces. I luted alike by 
nobility and populace, he was assassinated in 
the Louvre. His wife was executed for 
inlluencing the queen by witchcraft, 

AN<AJS MARCllJS (640 616 lias), fourth 
king of Rome, is said to have conquered the 
neighbouring Latin tribes, and settled them 
on the Avenline. 

ANDERS, Wltidyslaw (1892« ), Polish 

general, commanded Polish troops in the 
I'sarist Army in World War i and a 
cavalry division fighting against the Soviets 
in the Russo-Polish War of 1920. On 
the outbreak of World War H he com¬ 
manded the Nowogrodek ('avalry Brigade, 
fighting both Ciermans and Russians, was 
captured by the Russians and in July 
1941 was released to become c,-in-c. of the 
Polish ex-p.o.w, forces organiml in Russia. 
In 1943 he became commander of the 2iid 
Polish Corps in Italy. After the war, deprived 
at Ins nationality by the Polish Gommunist 
Government in 1946, he was a leading figure 
in the 14(),000-strong FYcc Polish community 
in Britain and inspector-general of the 
Polish forces-in-exlle. He wrote: An Army 
in Exile (1949), 

ANDERSEN, Hans Christian (1805 75), 
Danish author, one of the world’s great story- 
ndlcrs. was born April 2, at Odense in FOnen. 
1 he son of a poor shoemaker, after his fathers 
death he worked in a factory, but early 
displayed a talent for poetry. Hoping to 
obtain an engagement In the theatre, be 
found hw way to Copenhagen, but was 
rejected for his lack of education. He next 
tried to become a singer, but soon found that 


his physical qualities were quite unfitted for 
the stage. Generous friends, fmvvcvcr, helped 
him; and application ha\ ing been madctii the 
king, he was placed at an advanced school. 
Some td' his poems, particularlv The /hwnr 
Chihk had aircaih iK'cn favourably received, 
and he now became better Hunvn by^ his 
Walk to Amager^ a literary satire in the fmm 
of a humorous narrative, In 1830^ he pub« 
lished the first collected volume of his Poems, 
and in 1H31 a sceoiul, under the title of 
Fantasies ami Sketehes. A travelling pension 
granted him by the king in LH.H bore, fruit in 
his TraveHirig Sketehes ot‘ a tour in the ni»rtli 
of (iermany; dgmw ami (he Merman, 
completed in ^Swit/erlund p and Phe impro^ 
Yisatari\ a series of scenes inspired by Rome 
and Naples. Moon afterwards he nuHlueed 
0.7*. t IH36), a novel containing vnal pietures 
of northern scenery and manners, and On/r a 
/•/VMrr (1837), Many nunc works might be 
mentioned, but it is such fairy tales as ’ The 
Tin Koklicr’, ‘*rhe bmperor's Newi1othcs\ 

*'Lhe Tinder Box’, anti *1he Gidoshes of 
F’ortunc * tfiat have made liim a hmtsehoUl 
divinity througlumt the nurseues of the 
civili/.cd world. He died at (‘openfuigcn, 
August 4, 1H75. Mec Ins gentalHyegotistic 
Story ok My ! ifr (truns. Maiy Howitt 184/), 
his 'Correspomienee with the Urand lUike of 
Sa\eAVeimor (F!tig. trans. iHOlg L, lireds> 
dorir//♦ (\ Andersenog FWg/omriGopcnlutgen 
1954). Life by Nishcf Bam (18951, uml l.l/e 
ami Work, 15(Hh anniversarv publication by 
Gommittce for Danish C‘ultural Activities 
(C'opcnhugen 1955). 

ANDERSON, H) rs*rl !>nvia (1905 ), 

American physicist, born in New York, did 
notable work on gutnma und costme lavs, 
positrons (Nobel prize, 1916), mu{ mesons. 

(2) EUznheth Garrett CIH.lo 1917), I nghsh 
ihysicitm, was born in Loiufon in 1836, and 
iroiight up at Akteburglu Mufltilk, In IH60 
she entered on llie study of medieme; owing 
to opposition to the admission of wmnem she 
had dillicuhy in qualifying, but in 1865 passed 
the Apothecaries Hall CHamumtiom In 18/9 
she was made a visiting plivsieian to the Tast 
London Honpitak and heailed the poll Idr the 
I ondon McHooI Board: and the university of 
Baris gave her the degree of M J>. Marry m« 
HH71) J. G. M, Aoderson (died 1W7), she 
practised reguUirly an a phvskdaii for women 
and childrem A sister of Dame Milhcent 
Fawcett* she was elected maytir of Aldebiirgh 
in 1908 the first wtmuui ma>w in F’ntthtmL 
Mhc dial December 17, 1917, tier dtnighter 
Emiim (I87H 1943), GTLF:.. <»f«{mi/ai hospi¬ 
tals In France in World War 1, and wrote 
her mother’s life (1939), 

C3) Jiiitiei (1662*1728), Scotlish tmtiqmiry 
nnd wai born al Iiditibitrj|h, ttnd in 171)5 
publisticd a trcatiw vindkiiliiig the iiidcpeth 
dence of Scotland; thenceforward to the close 
of hii iiithippy life, he wit« employed m\ hk 
SeketM BipmmttMm et MumimaiMm Smiim 
Tkmimms (1739). 

(4) iiiiiiw (I739''4808), Scottish writer oii 
politlciil fconomy incl tgrieultura was born « 
Mermistom nmr Edinburili; had it fftrm in 
Abcrdeeriihlre; invented the ‘ to fcb ptoufli *: 
edited The Bm ftt fidinburgh C1790^l3)t wd 
settled k London In 1W, Ills 
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Agrictiltiire aiUidpatcd Ricardo’s theory of 
rent. 

(5) Sir John. Sec Waverley. 

(6) John (1726-96), Scottish scientist, born 
in Rosneath manse, Dunbartonshire, studied 
at Glasgow, and from 1756 to 1760 was 
professor of Oriental Languages, and then of 
Natural Philosophy. He also established a 
bi-weekly class for mechanics, and at his 
death left all he had to found Anderson’s 
College in Glasgow. The author of 
Institutes of Physics (1786), &c., he also 
invented the balloon post, and a gun which, 
in 1791, he presented to the French National 
Convention, 

(7) Sir Kenneth Arthur Nod (1891- ), 

British general, born in India, wavS educated at 
Charterhouse and Sandhurst. Commissioned 
in the Scaforth Highlanders in India in 1911, 
he fought under Allenby in Palestine in 1917“* 
1918 and was c.-in-c. of British troops there, 
1930-32. On the outbreak of World War 11 
he commanded the 11 th Infantry Brigade in 
France. He commanded the First Army in the 
North Africa campaign from 1942-43 and 
later the Second Army in Britain. From 1945 
to 1946 he was G.O.C.-in-C., East Africa 
Command, and was governor-general of 
Gibraltar from 1947 to 1952 when he retired. 

(8) Mary (1859-1940), American actress, 
was born at Sacramento, California. Her 
ddbut as Juliet at Louisville in 1875 was 
successful and she played with growing 
popularity in America and (after 1883) in 
England. In 1890 she married A. de Navarro 
(d. 1932), retired (apart from charity), and 
settled in England. See her A Few Memories 
(1896), A Few More Memories (1936). 

(9) Maxwell (1888-1959), American play¬ 
wright, important in the development of 
modern American drama. His plays, some 
of which arc in a free form of blank verse, 
include What Price Ghry (1924, in collabora¬ 
tion with Laurence Stallings), Elizabeth the 
Queen (1930), first of several historical dramas. 
Both Your Mouses (1933, Pulitzer prize), Migh 
Tor (1937), and The Bad Seed (1955). 

(10) Robert (1806-71), American general 
served in tlie Black Hawk war, the Mexican 
war, and the beginning of the civil war, 
defending Fort Sumter. 

(11) Sherwood (1876-1941), American 
author, born at Camden, Ohio, left his family 
and his lucrative position as manager of a 
paint factory to devote his entire time to 
writing. FI is first novel was Windy MePher- 
song's Son (1916), but his best known work is 
Wimsburg, Ohio (1919). See Life by Howe 
(1952). 

(12) Thomas (1819-74), Scottish organic 
chemist, studied at Edinburgh and Stockholm, 
became professor of Chemistry at Glasgow, 
and is remembered for his discovery of 
pyridine. 

ANDERSSON, Karl Johan (1827-67), Swedish 
explorer, in 1850 went with Francis Galton 
to Damaraland; in 1853-54 continued alone; 
and published Lake Ngami, or Discoveries in 
South Africa (1856). In 1858 he explored the 
Okavango, in 1866 set out for the Cunene. 
He came within sight of the stream, but had 
to retrace his steps, and died on the home¬ 
ward journey. 


ANDRADA E SILVA, Jos6 Bonifacio de, 
an-drah'da ay seeTva (1763-1838), Brazilian 
statesman and geologist, was leader of the 
movement for Brazilian independence under 
Dom Pedro in 1822. 

ANDRADE, Edward Newille da C’osta, 
atfdrayd{l^^1- ), English physicist, born 
in London, aflcr studying at London, Heidel¬ 
berg, Cambridge, and Manchester, became 
professor of Physics at Woolwich, and in 1928 
at London University. He is known for his 
work on atomic structure. He became 
director of the Royal Institution and the 
Davy-Faraday laboratory in 1950, 
ANDRASSY, (1) Julius, Count (1823 90), 
Flungarian statesman, father of (2), born at 
Volosca. A supporter of Kossuth he was 
prominent in the struggle for independence 
(1848-49), after which he remained in exile 
until 1858. When the Dual Monarchy came 
into being in 1867, he was made prime 
minister of FI uogary. Sec Life by Wertheimer 
(1910-13). 

(2) Julius, Count (1860-1929), Hungarian 
statesman, son of (1), born at Tokctercbcs, 
became minister of (he interior in 1900, and 
foreign minister in 1918. In 1921 he attemp¬ 
ted to restore the monarchy, and was im¬ 
prisoned, but after his release became leader 
of the royalist opposition. He wrote several 
historical works. 

ANDRlfe, John (1751-80), British ollieer, was 
born in London, of Frcnch-Svviss descent; 
look over his lather’s business; but in 1774 
joined the army in Canada, and became aide- 
de-camp to Sir Henry Clinton, and adjutant- 
general. When in 1780 Benedict Arnold (q.v.) 
obtained the command of West Point, Andr6 
was selected to make the arrangements for its 
betrayal. Arnold and Andre met on Sep¬ 
tember 20, near Flavcrstraw on the Hudson; 
then Andrd began his dangerous journey to 
New York. As he was nearing the British 
lines he fell into the hands of an armed band 
of colonials, who delivered him to the 
American military aulliorities. Ihc papers 
found on him proved him a spy; a military 
board convened by Washington declarcil 
that * agreeably to the laws and usages of 
nations he ought to sulfer death and Major 
Andrb was hanged at Tappantown, October 
2, 1780. In 1821 his remains were deposited 
in Westminster Abbey. Sec his Joimml 
(1904), Life by Sargent (1902) and Lossing’s 
Two Spies (1886). 

ANDREA, Johann Vsilentlii (1586- 1654), 
German theologian, was born near Tilbingen, 
and died at Stuttgart, the Protestant court- 
chaplain. Long regarded as the founder or 
restorer of the Rosicrucians, he wrote 
Chymische Mochzeit C'hristiatd Mtmttkreuz 
(1616). 

ANDREA DEL SARJX). See Sarto. 
ANDREE, Salomon August (1854-97), Swedish 
engineer, born at Grdnna, started from 
Danes’ Island in a balloon for the North Pole 
in 1897. FI is body was found on White 
Island in 1930. 

ANDREEV, Leonid (1871-1919), Russian 
dramatist and novelist, born at Orel, suffered 
much from poverty and ill-health as a student, 
and attempted suicide, before taking to 
writing and portrait painting. Many of his 
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works have been translated into English, as 
The Seven that were Hanged (1909), The Red 
Laugh (1905), &c. 

ANDREW, St, One of the twelve apostles, 
brother of Simon Peter, a fisherman con¬ 
verted by John the Baptist. He is tradition¬ 
ally supposed to have preached the gospel in 
Asia Minor and Scythia, and to have been 
crudhed in Achaia by order of the Roman 
governor. The belief that his cro.ss was 
X“Shapcd dates only from the 13th century. 
The patron saint of Scotland and of Russia, 
he is commemorated on November 30. 
ANDREW, name of three kings of Hungary; 

Andrew 1 (?'-l()60). cousin of King Stephen 
(q.v.). He reigned from 1046-60, when he 
was overthrown by his brother Bela I, whose 
right of succession he had denied. 

Andrew ll (U75-1235), son of Bela III. 
His long reign (1205-1235) was made tur¬ 
bulent by anarchic nobles, and in 1222 he 
was compelled to sign the Cioldcn Bull, the 
Hungarian equivalent of Magna Carta. 

Andrew HI (?“d30l), called the Venetian. 
Grandson of Andrew SI, he was the last of 
the Arpdd dynasty. He was one of several 
contestants lor (he tlironc after the murder 
of Ladislas IV. By defeating Charles Martel, 
the Papal candidate, at the battle of Agram 
in 1291, he was able to make good his 
claim. 

ANDREW, John Albion (IK 18-67), American 
anti-slavery statesman, four limes governor 
of Mass- Bee Life bv H, <l Pearson (1904). 
ANDREWKS, Lancelot (1555 1626). I'nglish 
prelate, was born at Barking in 1555, and 
educated at Ratclille, Merchant 'faylors’ 
School, and Pembroke Hall, C’ambridge, of 
which he was in 1576 elected fellow, 'faking 
orders in I5H0, ho accompanied the Lari of 
Huntingdon to the north; and in 1589, 
through Walsingham's innuence, he was 
appointed a prebendary of St letups and 
master of Pembroke Hall. In 1597 Lli/abetU 
made him a prebendary, and in 1601 dean, of 
Westminster. He rose still higher in favour 
with King James, who appreciated his learn¬ 
ing and peculiar oratory. He attended the 
Hampton C'ourt C’onfcrence. and took part 
in the translation of the Bible. In 1605 he 
was consecrated Bishop of C'hichcster; in 
1609 he was translated to Idy. and in 161H to 
Winchester, having the year before accom¬ 
panied the king to Scotland as one of the 
royal instruments for persuading the Scots of 
the superiority of episcopacy over presbytery. 
Ho died September 27. 1626. His works fill 
8 vols. of the IJbrary of AngkhCathoUv 
Theology (184L-54) and he is considered one 
of the most learned theologians of his time. 
See Lives by Russell (1863), Ottley (1894). 
Maclcane (1910) and Wclsoy (1958): and 
T. S. ElioLs book (1928). 

ANDREWS, (1) Roy Cbaimtoii (1884 I960), 
American naturalist and explorer, born in 
Beloit, Wis, He is popularly known as the 
discoverer, in Mongolia, of fossil dinosaur 
egM. though his many and valuable con¬ 
tributions to palaeontology, archaeolo|y, 
botany, mology, geology, and topography 
have assured him a more lasting repiittilon. 
Ho explored Alaska before World War E and 
was on several expeditions to Central Alfa, 


sponsored by the American Museum of 
Natural History, of which he became honorary 
director. His published works include .Jero.v.v 
Mongolian Plains (1921), Fnds of' I'urth (19291, 
hfeei Your Aneestors (1945). Heart of Asia 
(1951), and two volumes on whaling. 

(2) Thomas (1813 85), Irish ph>sLal 
clicmist, was born in Belfast. He practiset! 
as a physician at Belfast, where JVinn 1849 
to 1879 he was nrofessor of Glicmistrv, He is 
noted for his discovery of the critical tem- 
acraiure of gases, atnwe which tliey eamuU 
u', liqucUed, lunvcvcr great tfic pressure 
applied. See his Seientijie IKipers, edited, 
with a memoir, by Profs. Tail and (hum 
Brown (1889). 

ANDRIEUX, Enincois GuBIainne Jean .Stanis¬ 
las. (Lf/or-rn* (1 /59 183L, L’reneh selmlar 
and dramatist, born at Strasbnre, became 
professor of L'rcnch I iterature at the t‘ollcge 
dc L'rance (1814) and secretary of the AeaJemv 
(1829), His works arc classical in stvU% for he 
was antagonistic to tfic rising influence of 
Romanticism. Thev include I ok ftomdoK 
(1788), Te IWsor (1804), la iAmedienne 
(1816). 

ANDRONKTkS, -//L-, the name (»f four 
By/untinc emperm’s. 

Androniciis I (kmiiicims (1110? 85). giaiuf’ 
son of Alexius I,Jn Ins yontlmwrvcd against 
the 'Lurks, was imprisoned for treason (or 
twelve years, but escaped ti> Russia. Par» 
dmu'd and employed again, he (ell once more 
into disfavour: and after his scandalous 
.sctiuctipn of 'fheodora, the vvuUnv of Bald 
win, king, of Jetusalem, he settled among 
the 'Lurks in Asia Miimr, with a ham! of out¬ 
laws. After the death of Manuel nt ! IH2, hr 
was recalled to become lirst guatiham then 
colleague, of the young Emperor Alcxms IL 
Soon after, he caused the empress- iuoiIut to 
be strangled, and then Alexius himself, 
marrying his youthful wkUnv, His leign xxas 
vigorous, and rcstorinl proHpcritv to the 
prbvinceH; but tyranny and murder wetc Us 
characteristics in the caintah 

Amilronieus H Piihieologtis (1260 1 U2)» 
during his reign U2H2 1328) withdrew front 
the negotiations for the union of the Gicek 
and Roman communions, ami restored the 
Greek ritual in full. He and the empire 
sulfcred muclt from Kpanish luercetiaries, 
hired for die wars with the Lmks, 

Andrunkus HI Ihilatmlogus (1296? 1341), 
grandson of the fttregoing. ewiudeit from the 
succession for the rnurtlcf of his hrother, 
compelled his griimiratltcf to make him hk 
colleague In the empire and then to ididicate 
(1328). Meainvhik* the 1‘yrks occupied the 
southern shores of the llosponts, and the 
Serbians conquered Bulgaria, lipiriit anti 
Macedonia, 

Andronlcwi IV Balaenluftw (d. 1185), 
leagued himself with the Turks to dethronfi 
his father, John V imm of Androniciw III), 
but WHS blinded and imprisoned* esaifWil in 
1376, ami took powesslon of (he capital 
Ultimiitely he matle a treaty with lik father. 
ANDRONICUSt cilled €mkmtm Hit mnt 
n.c4, Cireek architect, horn m Cyrriitia. fie 
constructed the Tower of the Wlndi at 
Atheni, known In the Middle Ai« m the 
Lantern of Demoathenci* 
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ANBRONICUS, Livius. See Livius Andron- 
rcus. 

ANDRONICUS OF RHODES (11. 10-50 B.r.), 
Greek Peripatetic philosopher, who lived at 
Rome in Cicero’s time and edited the writings 
of Aristotle. 

ANEURIN (fl. 6th-7th cents, a.d.), a Welsh 
poet, whose principal work, the Gododirh 
celebrates the British heroes who fell in con- 
tlict with the Saxons in the bloody battle of 
Cattraeth, now usually identilled w'ith the 
battle the Saxons called Degsastan (Dawstane 
in Liddesdale?), and fouj|;ht in A.n. 603. Sec 
the editions and translations by Williams ab 
Ithcl (1852), Skene (in The Four Ancient Books 
of Wales, 1866), and T. Stephens (1885). 

ANGAS, George Fife (1789-1879), English 
shipowner, a founder of South Australia 
after 1851, was born at Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne, 
and died at Adelaide. See Life by Hodder 
(1891). 

ANGELICO, Fra, real name Guido di Pictri, 
monastic name Giovanni da Fiesole (1387- 
1455), Italian painter, was born at Vicchio in 
Tuscany. In 1407 he entered the Dominican 
monastery at Fiesole, in 1436 he was trans¬ 
ferred to Florence, and in 1445 was summoned 
by the pope to Rome, where thenceforward 
he chielly resided till his death, March 18, 
1455. His most important frescoes are those 
in the Florentine convent of San Marco (now 
a museum), at Orvieto, and in the Nicholas 
Chapel of the Vatican. Others were painted 
at Cortona and Fiesole. Of his easel pictures, 
the Louvre possesses a splendid example. 
The Coronation of the Virf^in, and the 
London National Gallery (since 1860) a 
Gtory, or Christ with 265 saints—both of 
which were originally at Fiesole. There arc 
fine examples of his art in the Ullizi at 
Florence. Fra Angelico’s constant aim is to 
arouse devotional feeling through the con¬ 
templation of unearthly loveliness; the 
ethereal beauty of his angelic tigurcs gave 
him his new name. He was bcalilied after his 
death. See works by Hausenstein (1924; 
trans. 1928), Schneider (Paris 1925), Bazin 
(Paris 1941), Argan (1955). 

ANGELL, Norman, in full, Sir Ralph Norman 
Angell Lane (1874- ), English pacificist 

(Nobel peace prize, 1933), born at Holbcach, 
wrote The Great Illusion (1910; trans. in 
many languages) to prove the economic 
futility of war even for the winners. 

ANGELHER, Auguste Jean, Q-zheFyay 
(1848-1911), French poet and critic, born at 
Dunkirk, was English professor at Lille, and 
wrote a masterly Life of Robert Burn.s 
(1893). 

ANGELO, Michael. See Michelangelo. 

ANGELUS SILESIUS, properly Johann 
Scheffler (1624-77), German philosophical 
poet, born at Breslau, was a Protestant 
physician who became a Catholic priest. 
See Life by ElUnger (1927). 

ANGERSTEIN, John Julius, an'gtT-stln (1735- 
1823), a London underwriter of Russian 
origin, whose thirty-eight pictures, bought in 
1824 for £57,000, formed the nucleus of the 
National Gallery. 

ANGERVILLE. See Aungervhxr. 

ANGIOLIERI, Cecco, an-jd-lya/ree (c. 1260"-- 
c, 1312), Italian poet, born in Siena. Nothing 


is known of his life except from his .sonnets, 
the only kind of verse he wrote, which reveal 
a drinker, lecher and gambler with a cynical, 
sardonic character and a heartless wit. He 
attacked Dante in three poems, ‘fhe master’s 
replies arc unrecorded. 

ANGLESEY, Henry William Paget, Lst 
Martinis of (1768-1854), born in I.ondon, 
May 17, from Wc.stminster passed to C'hrist 
Church, Oxford, sat in parliament otT and on 
from 1790 to 1810; and in 1812 succeeded his 
father as Earl of Uxbridge. He served in tlie 
army with distinction in Flanders (1794), 
Holland (1799), and the Peninsular ward808); 
and for his splendid services as commander 
of the British cavalry at Waterloo, wtiere he 
lost a leg, he was made Marquis of Anglesey. 
In 1828 he was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, advocated (luholic emancipation, 
and was recalled by Wellington in 1829. la 
1830-33 he held the same otfice under Lord 
Grey’s administration; but lo.st his Popularity 
through coercive measures against cVConnelL 
To him Ireland is indebted for the Board of 
Education. In 1846-52, now field-marshul, 
he was master-general of the ordnance. He 
died April 29, 1854. 

ANGOULEME, Louis Antoine de Bourbon, 
Due d% (1775-1844), cklcst son 

of Charles X of France. He retired iVom 
France along with his father after the Rcvolu* 
tion, and lived in various places, incliidmg 
Holyrood. In 1799 he married his cousin. 
Marie Th<5r6sc (1778^ 1851), only daughter of 
l.ouis XVL’thc only man in the familv\ in 
the words of Napoleon. After the Restora ¬ 
tion, he made a feeble dfort, as lieutenant- 
general of France, to oppose Napokmn on his 
return from Elba; and in 1823 he led the 
French army of invasion into Spain. On tiic 
revolution in July 1830, fie accompanied his 
father into exile, and died at (jdr/. Sec 
works on the duke by Vte. de (iiiichcn (1W), 
on the duchess by Lenotre (trans, 1908), and 
Turquan (trans. 1910). 

ANCS'fROM, Anders Jonas (1814 74), Swed¬ 
ish physicist, born at Lbdgd, was pWron- 
docent (1839), keeper of the observiitm*y 
(1843), and profe.ssor of Physics (1858), and 
from 1867 secretary to the Royal Society at 
Uppsala, lie wrote on heat, magnetism, and 
especially optics; the Angstrdm unit, tor 
measuring wavelengths of light, is named 
after him. His son, Kmit .L Angstrilin (185? 
1910), wa.s also a noted Uppsala physicist, im¬ 
portant for his researches on solar railiation. 
ANGUS, Marion (1866 1946), Scottish poet, 
born in Aberdeen. Her volumes of verse 
include The Lilt and Other Verses (1922), Sim 
and Candlelight (1027) fFheSinyin* ims (1929), 
and Lost Country (1937). Her .selected poems 
were published posthumously, wath a memoir, 

ANIMUCCIA, Giovanni, and-moofrfm iv, 
1500“-71), Italian composer, horn in Florence. 
No records of his early life exist, but in 1555 
he became choirmaster at the Vaticiiii, a post 
he held until his death, when he was luvcetded 
by Palestrina, ^ A man of deep religious 
feeling, he was influenced by St Philip NwL 
for whose oratory he composed the iMmil 
semi-dramatic religious pieces in popular 
style from which oratorio developed. 
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ANJOU, Bukc of. Sec Henry 11. 

ANKARSTROM, Jolian Jakob (1762~-92), the 
assassin of Gustavus III of Sweden, was a 
page at court, served in the bodyguard, but 
after settling on his estates (1783), was tried 
for treason, though released for want of 
evidence. Soon after he formed a plot with 
a ring of discontented nobles to nuirdcr 
Gustavus, and, the lot falling on him, 
wounded the king mortally with a pistol at a 
masked ball. He was publicly Hogged tor 
three days, and then executed. 

ANKER-LARSEN, Johannes (1874-4957), 
Danish novelist and dramatist, born m 
Langchmd. He left theology and the law (or 
the theatre and literature. After acting for 
eight years, he became stage»dircctor at 
various theatres, including the Royal J'heatrc, 
Copenhagen. His work reflects the religious 
unrest of his time and his characters tend to 
try to escape from life by llights into fantasy. 
He was awarded the Gvldcndal pri/.c Ibr his 
novel K/.vev Sten (77ie Philosopher\'i Stone)^ in 


192.3. 

ANNA CARLOVNA (1718 46), niece of the 
Empress Anna Ivanovna (q.v.)> and wile ol 
a Duke of Brunswick, was regent during the 
one year'^s reign (1740 41) of her inlant son 
Ivan. I Ic was murdered, and she herself died 
in prison. 

ANNA COMNENA (1083 4148), By/antme 
princess, was the daughter of the Ihnperor 
Alexius I (Comnenus). She tried in vain to 
secure the imperial crown, and lailcd in her 
attempt to overthrow or poison her brother 
(lllB), her hUvSband lirycnnius being either 
too timid or too virtuous to back her. Dis¬ 
appointed and ashamed, she withdrew from 
the court, and sought solace in literature. 
On the death of her husband (1137), she 
retired into a convent. Her life of her father, 
though a rhetorical panegyric, is one of the 
better class of Byzantine histories. See 
Ostor’s Amm Comnemt (1868 "71), books by 
Naomi Mitchison (1928) and Cicorgimi 
Buckler (1929). 

ANNA IVANOVNA {16934740), limpress of 
Russia, was the second daughter of Ivan, 
elder brother of Peter the (ireat. She married 
in 1710 the Duke of Courland, who died next 
year. The throne of Russia was bestowed on 
her by the Supreme Council in 1730, on her 
accepting constitutional limitations. But she 
soon declared herself autocrat; her para** 
mour, Biron (q.v.), established a reign of 
terror, and is said to have banished 20,000 
persons to Siberia. 

ANNE, St, wife of St Joachim, and mother of 
the Virgin Mary, is first mentioned by St 
Epiphanius* in the 4th century. She is tho 
patron-saint of carpenters. Her feast-day is 
July 26. 

ANNE (1665-1714), Queen of England, the 
last Stuart sovereign, was born at St James's 
Palace, London, February 6. She was the 
second daughter of James H (then Duke of 
York), by his first wife, Anno Hyde, tho 
daughter of Clarendon. Her mother died in 
1671, and in 1672 her father joined tho Church 
of Rome; but his daughters were brought 
up members of the Church of England, to 
which Anne always retained an ardent if not a 
very enlightened attachment. In 1683 she 


was married to the indolent and good-natured 
Prince George of Denmark (1(»53 
when Sarah Jennings (1660 1744), the wife of 
Lord Churchill (afterwards Duke of Marl¬ 
borough), was appointed a lady of licr bed¬ 
chamber. As Anne needed sontconc ott 
whom she could lean. Lady Churchill speedily 
acquired supreme inOucncc tivcr her, which 
she exerted in favour of her luishaiul In 
their correspondence, Anne wvnt by the name 
of Mrs Morlcy, and Lady Churchill by that 
of Mrs Freeman. During her father’s reign, 
Anne lived in retirement, taking no part in 
politics. On the lamling of the Pnnee of 
Orange, she soon joined hisjuirlv; but 
quarrelled presently vvith her sister, and by 
1692 was drawn itUt) intrigues, in which the 
Clmrchills were cngagei-h for the restoration 
of her father, or to secure the succession to 
his son. Site was fiersclf eluldlcss when, on 
the death of William III on March K, 1702, 
she succeeded to the throne. She had borne, 
indeed, seventeen chihlrcii; but one only, 
William, Duke of cJloucrster (l(»80^ 170(0, 
survived inraiicy. 4'hc inthience of Marl¬ 
borough and his wife was most tnwveifully 
felt in all public affairs during the greater 
part of her reign, the chief event of winch wsis 
the union of F'nglaiul and Scotlamf (1/0/). 
Tlie strife of parties was extremelv vmlrni, 
and political complications were increased bv 
the queen’s anxictv to secure the succession 
for her Isrothcr* In so far us she had any 
political principles, they were iipposcil to (hat 
constitutional liberty to which she owed her 
occupancy of the ihmne. lliese ptmciplcs 
and her family attachment tended tii alienate 
her from the Marlhoroughs, whose policy, 
from the time of her accession, had become 
adverse to Jacobiti.sm, and vvho now, along 
with Ciodolpfiin, were at the head of the Whig 
party. 41ie duchess also oBcfuled the queen 
by presuming too boldly upon the power she 
hau so long possessed, In I7U) they narteil, 
never to meet again. Anne hud Ibumi ii new 
favourite in Abigail Masham, a cousin of the 
duchess, wlio herself, about 1704, had tntro- 
duced her into the royal household. 4'« Mrs 
Masham’s inlluencc the change of gt>wrn« 
ment in 17U) was in great measute owing, 
when the Tories came into ollice, Harley 
(iifterwurds Isirl of Oxford) and M John 
(Lord Bollngbrokc) beconnng the leaders of 
the ministry. But, nUlunigh concurfiiut wore 
or less in a design to secure llie xucccMion of 
the throne to her brother, the new «unisfer% 
had quarrels among themsdvesi which pre- 
vented its successful prosectititm, and kept 
the poor ctiieen in tt state of consttml uitresL 
She died August L 1714. See work» by J, IL 
Burton (1880), McChmthy C1902), IL fml 
(1907), F. F, W. Ryiiti (1908), CL MSVnmh 
ym (l93()-34). 

ANNE II0LEYN* Hm tknMYH, 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA (1601 66), eMt%t 
daughter of Fhilip HI of Spiiirq In 1611 
became tho wife of Loiiii XI11 of FViince, 
The marriage was «o far from being a happy 
one, that the royal pair lived Ibr tho first 
twenty-two years In a state of virtual wpiirt’* 
tion—i result du# chkBy to tl)« iuiuwoe of 
Richelieu, In 1643 Anno b«J«m© 
regent for the b»by Louii XIV. Her mlnliliwr* 
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Mazarin (q.v.) died in 1661, and she retired 
to the convent of Val dc Grace. See works 
by M. W. Freer (1864, new ed. 1912; 1866), 
Mme dc Mottcville’s Mchnolres (trans. 1902), 
and Mrs C. Grant’s Queen and Cardinal 
(1906). 

ANNE OF BOHEMIA (1366-™94), in 1382 
married Richard 11 (q.v.). 

ANNE OF BRITTANY (1476-1514), wife of 
Charles VIU and Louis XU of France, was 
an admirable Duchess of Brittany, her 
hereditary dominion, 

ANNE OF CLEVES (1515-57), a Lutheran 
princess, plain of feature, who in 1540 married 
as his fourth queen, Henry VIII, a marriage 
declared null and void six months afterwards. 

ANNE OF DENMARK (1574-1619), in 1589 
married James VI of Scotland, the future 
James I (q.v.). 

ANNIGONI, Pietro, an-i-p^d'nee (1910™ ), 
Italian painter, born at Milan. After study¬ 
ing at the Accademia dclle Belle Arti at 
Florence, he held his first one-man show at 
Florence in 1932. During the 1950s he 
worked in England, and held a London 
exhibition in 1954. He is one of the few 
20th-century artists to put into practice the 
technical methods of the old masters, and 
his most usual medium is tempera, although 
there are frescoes by him in the Convent of 
St Mark at Florence (executed in 1937). His 
Renaissance manner is shown at its best in his 
portraits, c.g. of H.M. The Queen (1955). Sec 
Pietro Annigoni (1954) ed. C. R. C7ammcU. 

ANNINC, Mary (1799U847), English palac- 
onlologist, was born at Lyme Regis, the 
daughter of a carpenter and vendor of speci¬ 
mens, who, dying in 1810, left lier to make her 
own living. In 1811 she discovered in a local 
clilT the fossil skeleton of an ichthyosaurus, 
now in the British Museum. She also dis¬ 
covered the hrst plesiosaurus and, in 1828, the 
first pterodactyl. 

ANNUNZIO- See D’Annunzio. 

ANOUILH, Jean, an-wee ([1910- ), French 
dramatist born in Bordeaux of French and 
Basque parentage. He began his career as a 
copywriter and as a gag-man in films. His 
first play, f Her mine (1931) was not a success; 
but his steady output soon earned him 
recognition as one of the leading dramatists 
of the contemporary theatre. Fie was 
influenced by the neo-classical fashion 
inspired by Giraudoux, but his very personal 
approach to the re-interpretation of Greek 
myths is less poetic and more in tunc with 


contemporary taste. Among his many 
successful plays may bo mentioned Le 
Voyageur sans bagages (1938), Le Rendezvous 
de Sends (1942) (in English as Dinner with the 
Family, 1957), Le Bal des vokurs (1938) (in 
English as Thieves" Carnival, 1952), La 
Sauvage(193S),Ldocadm (1942) (in English as 
Time Remembered, 1954), Eurydke (1942) (in 
English as Point of Departure, 1950), Antigone 
(1946), VInvitation au chdteau (1948) (in 
English as Ring Round the Moon, 1950), 
ArdHeil949\ and Onifle (1955). Sec Jean 
Anouilh by Hubert Gignoux (Paris 1946). 

ANQUETIL-DUPERRON, Abraham Hya- 
cinthe, &kddeel dU^pe-rS French 
orientalist, born in Paris, studied in India, 
translated theZend-avesta into French (1771), 


and a Persian version of the Vpanishads into 
Latin. His brother, Louis-Pierre Anqoetil 
(1723-1806), was a notable historian. 

ANSCHUTZ, Ottoniar, akshuts (1846 4907). 
German photographer, born in Yugoslavia. 
He was a pioneer of instantancou.s photo¬ 
graphy, and was one of the first to make a 
scries of pictures of moving animals and 
people, so making a substantial contribution 
to the invention of the cinematograph. 

ANSCIIUTZ-KAMPFFI, I lermmiii, ardshiits- 
kempy? (1872-1931), German engineer, born 
at Zweibracken. In 1902 he began experi¬ 
ments with the gyroscope as the basis for the 
mariners’ compass, and in 1908 brought out 
the gyro-compass, which has been in general 
use since. 

ANSOELL, Richard (1815 85), English animal 
and genre painter, born at Liverpool, became 
an R.A. in 1870. 


ANSELM, St (1033 4109), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was nobly horn at or near Aosta, 
in Piedmont. At fifteen he ardently desired 
to embrace the monastic life, but his father 
refused his consent; and about It)5(i, his 
mother being dead, lie Ic('t home, and, after 
three years in Burgundy and France, was 
attracted by Lanfranc’s Lime to the abbey of 
Bee, in Normandy. In 1063 he succecdeii Ins 
master as prior, and in 1078 became abbot of 
Bee, the most famous school of the 11th 
century. Lanfranc, wlu) had meantime 
become Archbishop of (YuUcrbury, died in 
1089; and the diocese remained four years 
vacant till in 1093 Anselm was appointed. 
He was distinguished both as a churchman 
and a philo.sophcr. His numerous embroil¬ 
ments with William Rufii.s and his successor, 
and the unbending spirit winch he displayed, 
indicate the vigour and resoluteness of his 
character, as much as his writings exhibit the 
depth and acuteness of his intdlect. l-xilcd 
by Rufus, Anselm returned at Henry’s urgent 
request; but the new monarch’s demand that 
he should renew liis homage, and be agaiti 
invested with his archbishopric, was met with 
an absolute refusal, and led to a second exile 
of two years’ duruliom In 1105, however, 
Anselm’s throat orcxconimimication led to a 


1 anu viujuinumisg was 

devised which, in 1122, was accepted by pope 
and emperor at Worms. Embracing without 
question the doctrines of the church mostly 
as stated by Augustine, and holding that 
belief must precede knowledge and must be 
implicit and undoubting, Anselm yet felt the 
necessity of a religious pliilosophy, and for this 
purpose wrote his Monologion, Proskgion, 
and Cur Dens Homo (Eng. trans. by Prout 
1887). Besides his philosophical treatises, his 
Meditations and Letters have come down to 
us, revealing his humble fervent faith* and the 
tender sympathy of his nature. He died 
April 21, 1109, and was buried next to 
Lanfranc at Canterbury; in 1494 he was 
canonized. See R6musafs Anseime (24 cd, 
1868); Dean Church’s Anselm (1870); IM? 
and Times of St Anseim (1883) by Martin 
Rule; his Rolls edition of liadmcr’s two 
Lives of Anselm (1884); and monographs by 
(1B%) and McIntyre (1954). 

St (80j-865), the Apostle of the 
North, was a native of Picardy, and monk of 
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Corvci, who in 826 went, with his colleague 
Autbert, to preach Christianity to the heathen 
Northmen of Slesvig. In 8M the pope 
established an archbishopric in Hamburg 
(transferred to Bremen in 847), and Ansg:u’ 
was appointed the lirst archbishop. See his 
Life by Tappehorn (Munst. 1863). 

ANSON, (1) George, Baron Anson(16^7 1762), 
Lnglish admiral, born April 23, at Shug- 
borough Park, Start's., entered the navy in 
1712, and was made a captain in 1724. In 
1739, on the outbreak of war with Spain, he 
received the command of a pacirtc .squadnni 
of six vessels, and sailed from L’ngland in 
September 1740. With only one ship, and 
less than two hundred men, but with £500,1)00 
of Spanish treasure, he returned to Spithcad* 
June 15, 1744, having circumnavigated the 
globe in three years and nine months. Anson 
was made rear-admiral of the blue (1744); 
and in 1747, having utterly defeated the 
French elf C'apc F'inislcrre, and captured 
£300,000, he was made Baron Anson of 
Soberton, and, four years later, first lord of 
the Admiralty. In 1761 he received the high 
dignity of admiral of the licet. He died 
June 6, 1762. Of the popular Forw riuimi 
the World (1748), whether edited by Walter 
or Robins, he himself was virtually the author. 
See Lives by Sir J. Barrow (1839) and W. V. 
Anson (1912). 

(2) Sir William Rcynel! (1843 1914), British 
jurist, born at Walberton, Sussex, was warden 
of All Souls Ckrtlegc (from 1881) and M.lk 
for Oxford University (from 1899). His 
Principles of the lojpjish low of Coni root 
(1884) and Jaiw and Custom of the (Pnsfitution 
(1886'92) arc standard works. 

ANSPAC;H, Lli'/abctli, Margravine of (1750 ^ 
1828), Fnglish writer, was the dangliter of 
Lord Berkeley, first married (1767) to l ord 
CYaven, but .separated from him (1780). 
After travelling awhile, she settled in the house 
of the Margrave of Anspach and Bayreuth, 
whom on Lord C'ruvcnN death (1791) she 
married. She wrote hooks of travel, plays, 
and entertaining Memoirs i 1826), An earher 
Margravine of Anspach and Bayreuth was 
the witty Wilhelmine (1709 58), sister of 
Frederick the (ircut. 

ANSTEY, (1) Christopher (1724'' 1805), LYglish 
writer, author in 1766 of the New Path (Inide, 
was educated at Bury St Fdmimds, lUou, aiul 
King’s College, ('ambridge* of which he wais 
a fellow (1745''54). 

(2) Francis, pseudonym of Itiomas Anstcy 
Guthrie (1856 4934), Fnglish writer, born 
in London, who studied at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and in 1880 was called to the bar, 
A whimsical humorist, he wrote Viee CersS 
(1882), The Tinted Cetms (1885), The Brtm 
Bottle (1900), Ac. 

ANTAIiCIDAS, mHofsinks, a 8parian poli¬ 
tician, chiefly known by the treaty concluded 
by him with Persia at the dose of ttie Corin- 
thian war in 386 inr. 

AN'PAR, more fully Antarii Ibii Shaddad 
el-Absi (6th cent,), Anib«Negro poet and 
warrior, born of a famous Absite chieftain and 
a black slave somewhere in the desert near 
Medina, Saudi Arabia, The author of one 
of the seven Golden Odes of Arabic literature, 
and the subject of the JOth-century Momance 


of Antor, he is regarded as the .synthal id' 
Bedouin heroism ami chivalry and by noiuc 
as * (he father of knights *. Sec f. Hamilton. 
Antar: A Hedoneen Romonee (1820), and 
A. J. Arborry, fhe Seven (hies (1957). 

ANTKNOR, 'ofoteehior, Atheiuan sculptor, 
active about 500 a.<\, and known to have 
executed bron/e statues of llormodms and 
Afistosltym and a statue of Kore in the 
Acropolis. 

AN'rilKn., <;eorgc, ondil (1900 ), Antcrican 

composer of Pohsli descent, born in New 
Jersey. Anthcil studicti in Philadelphia ami 
under Lamest Bloeh, spending some years in 
Lurope as a professional pianist before 
becoming known as llte composer of the Ane* 
Sympkonv (1925), the llaliet Mfctmitim* (192/), 
and the opera Dim.sotiontie (FfU)), 'Du* seiu 
sation caused by tlie lydlet, written for ten 
nianos and a variety of eccentric percusMon 
instruments, has overs!iadowed_ his more 
traditional later works, which inrluiic live 
symphonies, concertirs, ami a .sec<md opera, 
Helen Retires.^ (See Bod Bov of Mtnic, bv 
(icorge Antheil. 

ANIHONY, St, bee AmonwSi. 

ANTHONY, SuHim Brownell tlK2(t !9om. 
U.S. women’s sullVagc leader, was born at 
Adtnns, Mass. L’arly active m teinpeiaru'e 
and antbslavcry movements, she iHUMnie tlie 
champiim of w’orneifs rights in 1854. lunn 
1869 to IK92 she was vice piCMdent of the 
Woman Sulfragc Association, beeommg 
president in 1892, 

ANTI<»ONikS,called (’yelops. Of the One-evetL 
(il. 301 tireek soKher, one ot the 

generals of Alexander the (beat, leeened, 
after his death in 323, the piaaviUiTs ot 
Plirvgia Major. 1 >cta. and Pamphyha. On 
Aniipater’s death m H9. he itspiierl to the 
sovereignty of Asia, and waged incessant w.n% 
against (he other generals, making Intnwff 
master of all Asia Minor and Kyiia, In 4)6 
he assumed the title of king, but was defeated 
and slain l>y Lysimachus. ihivcafuler, and 
.Selcueus at Ipsus in Phrvma. 

ANTK^GNlkS <B)NArA,S (d, 239 ii.ta), king 
of Maeedmi, did not mount In's throne untd 
276, seven years after the death Ins father, 
Demetrius PoliorcetcM. Pyrrhus of I furus 
overran Macedonia in 274, bui Antigoinis 
•soon recovered his kingtlmtu and kept it 
until his death. 

AN'IIN^lkS, (il 122), Bithyniim yimlb 
of matchless beauty, a native of CliUidiopoliH, 
the favtnirite of the Fmperor Hadrian, and 
his eommmioii in all tils journevH, He was 
drowned in the Nile, near Ifeva, perhaps 
through iuicldc, cither from wetuliawt of (fte 
life he led, or from a htdid' that his vohntiary 
death would avert disaster from the eiiipcror. 
'Lhe emperor enrolled him among the gods, 

ANTIOCIIljK„ otHfo^km, the name of ihln^ 
tocn kings of Syria of the Seteucid dynasty 
of whom the following are noicworihy; 

Awtioehtti I C32.Y16I iu\k eiiikd S6t«# 
was the non of Selciieti?i, om of AlexmidorA 
generiiH, wtw» murder in 280 gave him the 
whole Syrian empiro, but left him ton wwk to 
nswrt hii right fti Maeudoniii. Aiithtchu» 
pdned the name of Sdter C* Siiviour ’) for i 
victory over the Gilds, but felt in battle with 
thorn, 
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Antioduis II (286-247 B.c,), called Thcos 
(‘ God ’)> his successor, was thus named by 
the Milesians, whom he freed from their 
tyrant Timarchus, He married Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy II, exiling his first wife, 
Laodice, and her children. On his death 
there followed a struggle between the rival 
queens; Berenice and her son were murdered 
and Laodice’s son, Scleucus, succeeded. 
That Anliochus and Laodice were reconciled, 
and that Laodice poisoned Antiochus, arc 
probably inventions, 

Antiochus HI (242-187 B.C.), the Great, 
grandson of the foregoing, who in 223 
succeeded his father, Scleucus Callinicus, was 
the most distinguished of the Sclcucidac. He 
waged war with success against Ptolemy 
Philopator, and though defeated at Raphia 
near Gaza (217), he obtained entire possession 
of Palestine and Coclc-Syria (198), dowering 
therewith his daughter Cleopatra on her 
betrothal to the young king Ptolemy of 
Egypt. He afterwards became involved in 
war with the Romans, who had conquered 
Macedonia; but he declined to invade Italy 
at the instigation of Hannibal, who had come 
to his court for refuge. He crossed over into 
Greece, but was defeated in 191 at Thermo¬ 
pylae, and in 190 or 189 byScipioat Magnesia. 
Peace was granted him only on condition of 
his yielding all his dominions west of Mount 
Taurus, and paying a heavy tribute. To 
raise the money, he attacked a rich temple in 
Elymais, when the people rose against him, 
and killed him (187 

Antiochus TV (d. 163 n.c;.), called Kpiphanes, 
son of the foregoing, succeeded his brother in 
175, fought against Egypt and conquered 
great part of it. He twice took Jerusalem; 
and, endeavouring there to establish the 
worship of Greek gods, excited the Jews 
to a successful insurrection under Mattathias 
and his heroic sons, the Maccabees. 

Antiochus XHI, called Asiaticus (ruled 
69-64 B.C.), was deprived of his kingdom by 
Pompey, who reduced Syria to a Roman 
province. 

ANTIPATER, -tip'-, (1) (398-319 B.c.), 

Macedonian general, highly trusted by Philip 
and Alexander the Great, left by the latter as 
regent in Macedonia, 334 b.c. He discharged 
the duties with great ability, both before and 
after the death of Alexander, in 322 defeating 
an alliance of the Greek states. 

(2) (d. 43 B.C.), the father of Herod the 
Great, appointed by Julius Caesar procurator 
of Judaea in 47 B.c. He died by poisoning. 

(3) (d. 4 B.C.), the son of Herod the Great 
by his first wife, a worthless prince, who was 
perpetually conspiring against the life of his 
brothers, but was executed in prison five days 
before Herod died. 

ANTIPHON (480-411 b.c.), the earliest of the 
ten Attic orators, born at Rhamnus in Attica, 
belonged to the oligarchical party; and to 
him, according to his pupil Thucydides, was 
mainly due the establishment of the govern¬ 
ment of the Four Hundred. On its fall, six 
months later, he was condemned to death, in 
spite of his noble defence. Of his fifteen 
extant orations, the best edition is by Blass 
(Leip. 1881). 

ANTISTHENES, an-tis'tM-neez (c. 444-370 


B.C.), Greek philosopher, founder of the 
Cynic school, was the son of an Athenian 
father and a Thracian mother. He fought at 
Tanagra (426 b.c.), was first a disciple of 
Gorgias, afterwards a friend of Socrates, and 
died at Athens, 

ANTOINE, Andr^, a-tumi (1858 J94.1), 
French actor-manager, born at Limoges, as 
actor, founder of the Thtailre l.ibrc (1887), 
and director of the Odeon (from 1906), 
greatly infiucnccd the LVcnch stage, 

ANI’OkOLwSKL Mark Matveevich, -hfl'- 
(1843-1902), Russian sculptor, born at 
Wilno of Jewish parentage. From 1880 he 
Uved and worked in Paris, but most of his 
works are in the Alexander HI museum at 
Leningrad, /va/i the Terrible and Tur^iteniev 
arc the most tamous of his portrait statues. 

ANTOMMARCHI, Erancesco, an-tom-nuthr'- 
kee (1780-1838), Napoleon's physician at St 
Helena from 1818, was a native of C'orsica. 
Napoleon ultimately gave him his full con¬ 
fidence, and left him 100,000 francs. After 
his return to Europe, he published !,rs 
Dertners Moments de NapokUm (1823). 
During the Polish revolution he did duty at 
Warsaw as director of military hospitals. 
He afterwards went to the West Indies, and 
died in Cuba, 

ANTONELLI, Giacomo (1806 76). cardinal, 
was born April 2, at Sonnino, son of a wood¬ 
cutter, In 1819, his birthplace having been 
demolished as a nest of bandits, Antonelli 
came to Rome, and entered the (irand 
Seminary, where he gained the favour of 
Pope Gregory XVI. In 1847 he was made 
cardinal-deacon by Pius IX, and in 1848 was 
president and minister of foreign afiairs in a 
Liberal cabinet, which framed the famous 
Statiito or Constitution. He accompanied 
the pope in his llight to Gacta. and, returning 
with him to Rome, suiiporlctl the reactionary 
policy. In 1855 an attempt was made upon 
his life. In the Vatican C'ouncil of 1869 70 
Antonelli showed great tact and ability. 
After his death, the vast property, £1,600,000, 
bequeathed to his three brothers, was vainly 
disputed by a sokdismtt daughter (1877 79). 

ANTONEIXO DA MESSINA U\ 1430 79), 
Italian painter, who is said to have introduced 
into Italy the Flemish methods of oil-painting, 
which he had learned from the Van Eycks. 
HivS St Jerome is in the National Gallery. 

ANTONESCU, Ion, (1882 1946). 

Rumanian general and dictator, born at 
Pitesti. He wa.s military attache in Rome and 
London, and became chief of staff in 1937, 
The following year he was suspended from 
the army and imprisoned as one of the leaders 
of an unsuccessful revolt, but was soon 
released and made minister of war. In 1940 
he was made premier, assumed dictatorial 
powers, and forced the abdication of King 
Carol, Till 1944 he was dictator; in 1946 he 
was executed for his part in bringing Rumania 
into the war on the .side, of Germany. 

ANTONINUS, M. Aurelius. See AuMimm, 

ANTONINUS FIUS, Titus Aurelius Eulvus 
(a.d. 86-161), Roman emperor, intierited 
great wealth, and in 120 was made consul. 
Sent as proconsul into Asia by the limperor 
Hadrian, in 138 he was adopted by him and 
the same year came to the throne. His reign 
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was proverbially peaceful and happy. In his 
private character he was simple, temperate, 
and benevolent; while in public alTairs he 
acted as the father of his people. The perse¬ 
cution of Christians was partly stayed by his 
mild measures, and Justin Martyr's Apoh,^ia 
was received by him with favour. In his reign 
the empire was extended, and the wall named 
after him built between the Forth and C’lydc. 
The epithet Piua was conferred on him for his 
defence of Hadrian's memory. By his much- 
loved but worthless wife F'austina he had four 
children; one married Marcus Aurelius, his 
adopted son and successor. See works by 
Laeour-Gayet (Far. 11188) and T. C. Bryant 
(1894). 

ANTONIUS, Marcus (r. 83 b.c.* 30 n.<\), 
Roman triumvir, on his naothcr's side was 
related to Julius Caesar. His youth was 
di.ssipatcd, and, pressed by creditors, he 
escaped to Athens in 58 In Falcsline 
and Egypt he ingratiated himself with the 
soldiery; and, after assisting Caesar in Claul, 
he went to Rome in 50 n.c., to uphold bis 
great kinsman, and was appointed quaestor, 
augur, and tribune of the plcbs. Next year 
he was expelled from the curia, and tied to 
Caesar, who made this a pretext for his war 
against Pompey. Antony was appointed 
commandcr-in-chief in Italy; at Fharsalia he 
led the left wing of C'aesar's army. In 47 a.o. 
he was made master of the horse by ('ttesar, 
who left him to govern Italy during his ah- 
.scncc in Africa. Antony, us usual, distu'uccd 
himself. Ile drank; he divorced his wife, aial 
took up with an actress. In 44 ».<*., as consul, 
he vainly endeavoured to prevail on the 
Romans to rccogni/.e C'acsar as emperor. On 
C'aesar’s assassination, he played the part m 
finely described by Shakespeare, and the 
night of the conspirators from Rome left him 
with almost absolute power. Next, we find 
him in dispute with Octavian (see AtKairrii.s), 
besieging Mutina, and denounced by Cicero, 
The defeat of Mutina (43 nx\) drove him a 
fugitive beyond the Alps; biitin Gaul lie visited 
the camp of Lepidus, and gained the favour 
of the army, of which he took the command. 
Plancus and Pollio joined him; and Antony 
returned to Rome at the head of seventeen 
legions and 10,000 cavalry. Octavian now 
threw off the mask, and held a consultation 
with Antony and Lepidus, near Bononia, 
when it was determined that these ‘ triumvirs ’ 
should share the whole Roman world. 
Returning to Rome, they began their course 
of proscription and plunder. Among their 
first victims was (Iccro; and, in all, 300 
senators and 2000 equiies are believed to have 
fallen. After securing Italy, and raising an 
enormous mm of money, Antony and Octav¬ 
ian led their troops into Macedonia, and 
defeated Brutus and Cassius. Antony next 
paid a visit to Athens, and then passed over 
to Asia, to arrange his dispute with Cleopatra* 
queen of Egypt, who captivated him by her 
beauty and address. Ho followed her into 
F.gypt, and lived in idleness and luxury, until 
he was aroused by tidings of a quarrel in 
Italy between his own kindred and Octavian. 
This dispute gave rise to a short war, which 
came to an end before he arrived in Italy, A 
new division of the Roman world was now 
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arranged, Antony taking the l-ast. and 
Octavian the West, while Lepidus tiad to put 
up with Africa, Antony hud married Ociav- 
ian’s sister, Octavia; hut, returning now to 
Cdeopatra, he resumed^ his voluptuous life, 
and was guilty of acts oflhc grossest injustice. 
Octavian used these facts to excite the indig¬ 
nation of the Roman people; and in tlie naval 
engagement of Actium (31 i\a\) Antony was 
defeated. He now went buck again to 
Egypt, where, deserted by the j'gvptian tleet, 
as by his own army, and^ deceived by a false 
report of Cleopatra's snieidc, he killed himself 
by falling upon Iris sword. 

AN'rONY, St, called the (;rea(, or Antony 
of'Fhehes, (251 35oK the father of luonadnsm 
was horn at Konum in (fpper Lgypt. Having 
sold fiis possessions hu* the ihhu\ he withdrew 
into the wilderness, and took up lus ulnulc 
in an old ruin on the top of a hill, '.\hcic lie 
spent twenty years in the most rigiutuis 
seclusion. In 305 he was persuaded to leave 
this retreat by the pra>ers of numerous 
anchorites, and now founded a monastcrv, 
at first only a group of separate and scatteted 
cells near Memphis and Arsinoih In the 
venerable hermit, then over a hundred >cais 
old. made a journey to Alexamina to ihspuie 
with the Arians; but feeling his emi appfoach* 
ing, he retired to his desert Innue, rsherc he 
died. Athanasius wrote Ins I dc. 

ANl'ONV OP EADUA, Hi HITS llUg boin 
at Lisbon, August 1.5, was at lir?a an Angns” 
tinian monk, but in 1220 he entered the 
Erancisean order, and het'umc one ot'us most 
active propagators. He prcadnal m the 
south of E’rance and Upper Itulv, and died 
at Padua, June 13. 123 L He was caiuun/etl 
by Gregory IX in the following year. Atvoid* 
ing to legctul, he preadictl to the Unhen w hen 
men refusal to hear liim; lienee hr a the 
patron of the lower nniinulH, and is otien 
represented as aecompanied by a pig. See 
tnnmiiie of\St Anffmny Puthuh edited by 
the Rev. H. J. Goleridge (tHHJK 
ANTRAIGUILS, Kmiiiiuel Hdiititmy# 
ihfmm (1755 1812), French polmdan, biun 
a/ Vdfeneuve de Berg. IBs AItVwumt mr h*x 
KmgY-irg/n*rain’ (ITHH) was one iT the tlrsl 
sparks of the Erendi Revolution; Inn in 
1789, when Antrutgues was chosen a deputy* 
he defended the hereditary privileges aiul the 
kingly veto, aiul ranked lumwir against the 
union of the three estates. After 1790 he was 
employed in diplomacy at Kt Peunsburg, 
Vienna, and Dresden. Bi F'ligland he acqtnred 
great hdhience with ihmnmg. Dn July 22, 
1812, tio wus murdered, with his wife, neat 
London, by an Italian servatiB Rec L. 
Pingiiud, Ihi Agmi mrei (1893), 

ANVILLIjL Amn llaptlifte IhHirgwIgiiufi dX 
(1697-1782), a Mcograpticr and imip- 
maker, mm born and dial In Fttfk, 

ANWARI, a cotebraied Persiim poel and 
astrologer, who died between 1191 mut 1196* 
ANZENCmttllER, Liiiwlg (1839^ 
Auitrian playwright itnd novdist, born in 
Vienna. Of peasant itiwk* ho had been a 
bookahop-aMistaiit, « unirlng actor iiml a 
police clerk before the of hli Plity 

T/owr vm MMMi (1870) csmbled him to 
devote the rest of his life to writing* Ht wm 
the author of mmml novels, of which the 
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best is Dcr Stcrnsteinhof (1885), and about 
tyventy plays, mostly about Austrian peasant 
life with a strong propagandist bias. Sec 
Life by Strobl (1921). 

AOSTA, Duke oL See Amadeus. 

APELLES, a-pel'/eez (fl. .^25 ii.c.), Greek 
painter, was probably bom at Colophon, on 
the Ionian coast of Asia Minor. He was 
trained at Ephesus and Sicyon, visited 
Macedon, where he became the friend of 
Alexander the Great; and is said to have 
accompanied him on his expedition to Asia, 
and settled at Ephesus. None of his work 
has survived, but his fame lives in ancient 
writings. 

APICIUS, Marcus Gabius, a Roman epicure 
in the time of Augustus and Tiberius. It is 
said that when he had spent £800,000 upon 
his appetite, and hud only some £80,000 left, 
he poisoned himself to avoid the misery of 
plain diet. 

APOLLINAIRE, Guillaume, orig, Apolliuaris 
Kostrowitzky (1880-1918), French poet, born 
in Rome of Polish descent, in Paris became a 
leader of the movement rejecting poetic 
traditions in outlook, rhythm, and language. 
Elis work, akin to the cubist school in paint¬ 
ing, is expressed chicOy in Les Alcools (1913) 
and Calligrammes (1918). See studies by 
Faburcau (Paris 1932), Giedion-Wcicker 
(1945), and Ad6ma(1954). 

APOLLINARIS THE YOUNGER (d, 390), 
Bishop of Laodicca, was one of the warmest 
opponents of Arianism, His father, Apol- 
liuaris tSic Elder, who was presbyter of 
Laodicca, was born at Alexandria, and 
taught grammar, first at Berytus, and after¬ 
wards at Laodicca. Apollinaris himself 
upheld a doctrine condemned by the Council 
of Constantinople (381), as denying the true 
human nature of Christ. He must not be 
confounded with Claudius Apollinaris, Bishop 
of Hicrapolis, in Phrygia (a.d. 170), who 
wrote an Apology for the Christian faith, and 
several other works, all lost. See also 
SlDONIUS. 

APOLLODORUS, nJaw'-, (1) (fl. c. 408 B.C.), 
Athenian painter, alleged inventor of 
chiaroscuro. 

(2) (0. c. 140 B.C.), Athenian grammarian, 
author of a work on mythology (tr. Frazer 
1921). 

(3) Roman architect, executed in a.d. 129 
for his fearless criticism of the emperor 
Hadrian’s design for a temple. FIc was the 
architect of Trajan’s column. 

APOLLONIUS, called Dyskolos (Mil-tem¬ 
pered ’), Alexandrian grammarian of the 2nd 
century, the first to reduce Greek syntax to a 
system. 

APOLLONIUS OF PERGA (fl. 250-220 n.c.), 
Greek mathematician, author of a famous 
work on conic sections which laid the founda¬ 
tions of modern teaching on the subject. 

APOLLONIUS OFTYANA (3 u.c.-r. a.d.97), 
Greek philosopher, born at Tyana in Cappa¬ 
docia, was, according to Philostratus, a 
zealous neo-Pythagorean teacher, who travel¬ 
led to India via Asia Minor, meeting the 
Magi at Babylon on his way. When he 
returned his fame as a wise man was greatly 
increased; the people regarded him as a 
worker of miracles and a divine being, and 


princes were glad to entertain him. He was 
patronized by Vespasian, and followed him 
into Egypt. After travels in Spain, Italy and 
Greece, he was accused of conspiring against 
Domitian; ultimately he appears to have 
settled in Ephesus. His history, partly 
apocryphal, was written more than a century 
after his death by Philostratus (q.v.). Sec 
Life and Times by F". W, <i. Campbell (1908), 
and study by Mead (1901). 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS (b. c. 295 n.('.), 
Greek scholar, born in Alexandria, but long 
resident in Rhodes, wrote many works on 
grammar, and an epic poem the Argomiutka, 
marked by learning and industry rather than 
by poetic genius. Greatly admired by the 
Romans, it was translated into Latin by Varro 
and imitated by Valerius F'laccus. 

APPELBEE, Leonard (19FU- ), Imglisit 
artist, born in London. He studied at 
Goldsmith’s College and the Royal College 
of Art. He is best known for his landscapes, 
in an adaptation of post-impressionist 
technique, giving a ‘cut-paper’ dfcct. His 
landscape of Meadle is in the 'Fate <iallcry. 

APFKRLEY, Charles dame.s, pseud. Nimrod 
(1777’"-1843), English sporting writer* was 
born near Wrexham, aiul educated at Rugby. 
Fie devoted himself to hunting, and in 1K21 
began to contribute to ihe Sporting M(tgo7im\ 
but in 1830 had to retire to I'ranee, where he 
thenceforth chiefly resided. Sec his iJfe and 
Times^ completed by C'uming (1927). 

APPIA, Adolphe (1862 1928), ,Svviss scene 
designer and theatrical producer, born at 
Geneva. He was one of the lirst to picati for 
the substitution of simple planes instead of 
rich stage settings, and for the symbolic use 
of lighting, parriculariy in the presentation 
of opera. See his Die Mttslk uml die Inseerh 
ierutig (1899) and Im Afise-en’*scene du drome 
Wagn&ien (1895). 

APPIAN, Gr. Appianos (2ih1 cent,), Roman 
historian, eleven of whose twemydbur books 
of Roman history, written in <ireek, survive. 
Fie was a native of Alexandria, and llouri.shcd 
during the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Pius. 

APPIANI, Andrea, ap^pyaffnee (1754 LSI?), 
Italian artist, known as ‘ the Painter of the 
Graces’, was born and died at Milan, He 
was court painter to Napoleon. His best 
known work is the set of frescoes depicting 
Psyche in the Monza palace. 

AFtHUS CLAUDIUS. See C’l audius, Aiumis. 

AFFLEGATH. Augustus (1788 1871), English 
inventor, made important improvements on 
the steam printing-press and in the manu¬ 
facture of bank-notes. 

APPLETON, (I) Daniel (17«5 -1849), American 
publisher, born at Haverhill, Muss., founded 
the famous New York publi.shing house. 

(2) Sir Edward (1892- ), Iwrn in 

Bradford. He was trained at St Iohn*!i 
College, Cambridge. He was appointed 
as.sistant demonstrator in experimental physics 
at the Cavendish Laboratory in 1920. He 
became famous as a young man through his 
researches on the propagation of wlrelass 
waves, and he was appointed Wheatstone 
professor of Physics at London University, 
m 1936 he returned to Cambridge as Jack¬ 
sonian professor of Natural Philosophy. In 
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1939 he became secretary of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Rcsearclu wlierc 
he remained until his appointment as principal 
and vice-chancellor ol Fxlinbiirgh University 
in 1949. In 1947 he reached the peak of his 
success when he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for physics for his contribution ‘ in 
exploring the ionosphereIIc was president 
of the British Association in 1953. Ilis w'ork 
has revealed the existence of layers of electri¬ 
cally charged particles in the upper atmo¬ 
sphere which play an essential part in making 
wireless communication possible between 
distant stations. Ilis work has been funda¬ 
mental to the development of radar. He has 
published papers on electricity and the prob¬ 
lems of wireless telegraphy. 

AFPONYI, Albert C»eorg, (k>un<, 
(hS46-1933), Hungarian statesman* horn at 
Vienna. He entered the Hungarian Diet in 
1872, and, a brilliant orator, soon became 
leader of the moderate opposition which 
became the National party in 1891. In 1K99 
he and his supporters went over to the Liberal 
Government party, and from 1901 03 he 
was president of titc Diet. L'roin 1906 to 
1910 he was minister of culture and, a devout 
Catholic, gave asylunt to the expelled French 
Jesuits. I Ic introduced free public educatiott. 
In 1920 he led the Hungarian peace delegation, 
protested bitterly against the terms imposed 
under the IVcaty of 'IVianon and resigned. 
He frequently^ represented his country at the 
the League of Nations. 

AFKAXIN, (1) Fyodor Midveyevlch, 

(1671- 1728), Russian admiral, the creator of 
the Russian navy, and long alLpovvcrlul in 
the court of Poier the Cireat, 

(2) Stephen Fyodorovich, Count (1702 5H), 
Russian general, nephew of (U, defeated the 
Prussians at Cirossjhgcrsdoif (1757) but died 
next year a prisoner in disgrace. 

APtJliHilSy Lucius, (2 ih! cent,), 

Latin satirist, was born about a.u. 125 at 
Madaum, in Nunudia, and studied at C'ar- 
tluigc and Athens. I’he fortune bequeathed 
him by his father enabled him to travel; he 
visited Italy, Asia, <Vc., and was initiated into 
numerous religious mysteries, ’flte know¬ 
ledge which he thus acquired of the priestly 
fraternities Jic made abundant use of after¬ 
wards in lu‘s Ck>khm Asa, Having married a 
wealthy middle-aged lady, he was charged by 
her relations with having employed magic to 
gain her aficctions. His ApohmUk still 
extant, was an eloquent vindication. After 
tins, his life appears to have been devoted to 
literature and public oratory, in both of which 
lie attained great eminence. His romance. 
The Metamorpkms or ik>kkn is a satire 
on the vices of the age, especially those of the 
priesthood and of quacks, I'Jie most 
exquisite thing in it is the episode of Cupid 
and Psyche. 

AOUAVIVA, Ckudio, (1543?™ 

1615), fifth general of the Jesuits (1581), 
born at Naples. I lis Ratio Studlorum was the 
basis of later Jesuit education. 

AQUILA, PontlcM, ak*wika (11, 130), trans¬ 
lator of the Old Testament into Greek, a 
native of Sinope, is said to have been first a 
pagsm, then a Christian, and finally a Jew. 
AQuiNAS, St ITiomas, a^kwTms (1226-74), 


Italian .schoUiNtic liicologjaa, was of the 
family of the Counts of At|uino, and was born 
In the castle of Rocca-Secca, near Aquino, 
a small town between Rome ami Naples. 
He was educated by the Ikmcdictincs of 
Montc-Cassino, aiul at the uniwisity of 
Naples; and, against the will of his fanul), 
entered (1243) (lie Dominican order. His 
brothers carried him oil by foicc, and kept 
him a prisoner in the paternal easllc for two 
years; ultimately escaping through I iunce 
to C'ologne, he bceaine there a puful of the 
great Dominican luminarv, Albeitus Magnus 
(q.v.). In 124tS the herciofoie ' Dumb Gx ’ 
was appointed to leach muter Albert, and 
began to publish commentaries on Aiistotle. 
In 1252 lie went to Fans, obtained gieat 
distinction as a philosophic Ihcologuuu aiuI 
tauglU till, in 1258, now a dtuior. he was 
summoned by the pope L» teach .sueecssivdy 
in Ronie, Pisa, and BoUqma. He enjovetl 
the highest eonsidciatiiin throughout the 
church, and his voice earned almost ilceiMve 
weight. Like most of the other seholasite 
theologians, he had no knowledge ol (neck 
or Ilchrew, and was almost cquallv igtauant 
of history; but his numerous writings dn.play 
intellectual power of the tughest ouler. He 
was ^ the lirst among Lhh eenttm lueta 
physiciams to stiess the nufUMtaiue of sense- 
perception and the cxpcumentul foundation 
of human knowledge, aiul leinterpieteil the 
doctrine of Iransuhstantiution, Uis Stanma 
(he first attempt at a etunpltie 
theological system, remains to this tfav sub¬ 
stantially thcstaiulatxl authority m the Homan 
dnirclu ^ The .Vnmwn uottro (tentdiW deals 
clndly with the principles of naimat lehgiom 
Ilis commentaries on SerijUmc and tievo'* 
tumal treatises also have a liigti tepidalion., 
His intlumce on the theological thought ot 
succeeding ages was immense. He idtiscd 
all high cccksiasticul appointmeuH, inchulmg 
the archbishopric of Nardes. inegoiv X, 
wlw had etdled a getieral council to elleet the 
union of the Greek ami 1 atm chmcties, 
summoned Aquinas to defeinl flic papal cause 
at Lyons. He set out, thougli sutleiing liom 
fever, and died on the road at the ( isieictati 
abbey of L’ossa-Nnova. Mmeh L All Lurope 
mourned his loss; umvcisukw, lejigioini 
orrlcrs, and princes comended I'oi tlie honour 
of possessing his bmly. ulnch was hmilly 
bestowed by the pope ou 1 oulouse. Aquinas 
was canonized m 1323. 1 he only scholaitie 
theologian who in any ilegree rivalled 
Aquinas, already knowii as the * Angelic 
Doctor \ was lltc ITatidscan LSuhtie Doctor*. 
Duns Scotus (q.vd. 4 he I raiickeauH 
lollowed .Scotim, ^ and the Dotmmeatw 
Tlmimw, and henceforward inedtiievid tlwoho 
giiirw were divided into two sdiools. Bcoiists 
and Thommt»t whose divergetieicfs pciietralc 
more or less every branch of doctrine, 
lliomism renraeiUs, with few exceptioim* the 
ioneral teaching of the Caitiollc ilwrclH hi 
rtvali^ now being not the Scotkti but the 
eclectic school of Jestiits, St Itiomas wat Urn 
author of the Ifimoui l*am^ ikiiim and other 
eucharistic hymns, the works on him by 
Grabmann (192«), CL K. C1tc»teru«i CI933)* 
(1948), Coptettoii 

(1955), IPArcy (1955). 
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ARABELLA STUART, See Sthwart (14). 

ARABI PASHA. See Ahmed Aiiabx. 

ARAGO, (1) Dominique Fnm^ois Jean (1786- 
1853), French scientist and statesman, was 
born February 26, at Estagel near Perpignan. 
At seventeen he entered the Polytechnic, and 
in 1804 became secretary to the Observatory, 
in 1830 its chief director, having at twenty- 
three been elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. He took a prominent part in the 
July revolution (1830), and as member of the 
Chamber of Deputies voted with the extreme 
left. In 1848 he was a member of the pro¬ 
visional government, and opposing Louis 
Napoleon, refused to take the oath of 
allegiance after the events of 1851-52. His 
achievements, mainly in the fields of astron¬ 
omy, magnetism, and optics, arc recorded in 
his works (cd. by Barral, 17 vols. 1854-62). 
Sec Audiganne’s Ara^o^ son et son 

in/inence (2nd cd. 1869). 

(2) Emmanuel (1812-96), French statesman, 
son of (1), was also an opponent of Louis 
Napoleon, and was ambassador to Switzer¬ 
land (1880-“94). He was born and died in 
Paris. ^ 

(3) Etienne (1802-92), P“'rcnch author and 
politician, born in Paris, brotJicr of (1), was a 
staunch republican, was mayor of Paris 
(1870), and wrote successful comedies and 
vauJevilles. 

(4) Jacques Etienne Victor (1790-1855), 
French author of travel-books, novels and 
plays, brother of (1), achieved fame with 
J'oya^e a a tour du momh\ 

ARAGON, Louis, a-ra-gd (1897- ), French 

writer, born at Paris. At first one of the most 
brilliant of the surrealist group (Ac Faysan de 
Paris j 1926), he became a convert to com¬ 
munism, wrote some dull novels and later 
some war-poems, admirable for tltcir sincerity 
and consummate command of the language 
iCrdve^Cantr; Les Yeux d'Elsa). 

ARAM, Eugene (1704-59), English scholar and 
murderer, was born at Ramsgill, in Yorks. 
Though a gardener’s son, and self-taught, he 
became a schoolmaster, first at Ramsgill, and 
in 1734 at Knarcsborough, where he became 
intimate with one Daniel Clark, a shoemaker. 
The sudden disappearance of the latter in 
1745, at a time when he happened to be in 
possession of valuable goods, threw suspicion 
on Aram, not as Clark’s murderer but as his 
confederate in swindling. His garden was 
searched, and in it was found a portion of the 
missing property. Aram was arrested and 
tried, but acquitted for want of evidence. He 
now left his wife at Knarcsborough, and 
acted as a schoolmaster at various places in 
England, acquiring, in spite of his nomadic 
mode of life, a knowledge of botany, heraldry, 
Chaldee, Arabic, Welsh, and Irish, and 
amassing considerable materials for a 
comparative lexicon and postulating the 
relationship between Celtic and Indo- 
European tongues. His secret was betrayed 
by a confederate, who excited suspicion by 
the loudness of his protestations that a 
skeleton found near Knarcsborough was not 
Clark’s. The accomplice was at last driven to 
confess where the murdered man had been 
buried; the bones were exhumed and 
identified, and Aram was suddenly dragged 


from his ushership at Lynn in Norfolk. He 
was tried at York, August 3, 1759, and hanged 
on the 6th. At the trial he conducted his own 
defence, attacking with great acumen the 
doctrine of circumstantial evidence. After 
his condemnation he confessed his guilt, 
wrote a defence of suicide, but failed in an 
attempt to illustrate his essay. A factitious 
interest attaches to his story from Lord 
Lytton’s romance and Hood's ballad. See 
H. R. Watvson’s Kufti'ne Aram (1913). 

ARANDA, Pedro Pahlo Aharca y Bolea, (Yunt 
of (I718-99), Spanish statesman and general, 
born at Sietano, was made ambassadtir to 
Poland in 1760, but in 1766 was recalled to 
Madrid and made prime minister, with the 
task of restoring order after risings. He 
procured the expulsion of the Jesuits, alleged 
perpetrators of the disorder, from Spain in 
1767, but in 1773 fell from power and was 
sent to France as amhassa4ior. Returning in 
1787, he became prime minister again in 1792, 
but antagonized CJodoy (see AixamiA), and 
died in Aragon in enforced retirement. 

ARANY, Jiinos, meVfw-y’ (1817 82), Hun¬ 
garian poet, born at Nagy-Szakm(a of peasant 
stock. With Pctbfi (q.v.) he wais a leader of 
the popular national school, and is rcgardctl 
as one of the greatest of Hungarian poets, 
He was chief secretary of the Academy fniin 
1870“79. His satire 71ic Lost (\mstiiution 
(1845) won the Ki.sfaludy Society prize, hut 
his chief work is the 7}ddi trilogy (1847 54). 
He also published successful translations of 
Aristophanes and Shakespeare. See study 
by F. Ricdl ((icr. 1920). 

ARATUS OF SICYON (r. 271 -213 a 

Greek statesman who liberated Slcyon from 
its tyrant in 251, and whose great object was 
to unite (he Greek states, and so form an 
independent nation. 

ARATUS OF SOLI (1st half 3rd cent, mod, 
Greek poet, wrote about 270 n.(\ two 
astronomical poems, Flmitiomvna and 
semekt^ from one of which St Paul quoted 
when preaching at Athens. 

ARBER, Edward (1836 1912), luiglish scholar, 
born in London, deserted the <’ivil Service 
for a literary career and became professor of 
English at Birmingham (1HHI 94). I le issued 
a series of ‘English Reprints’ (30 vols. 
1868 -80) with the purpt>se of nuiktng 
available accurate versions of important texts 
of the 15th-18th centuries at low cost; and he 
also produced An English (iarnor (8 vols. 
1877-96), a miscellany of old atul rare tracts 
and poems. Important to bibliographers and 
historians were his transcripts of the records 
of the Stationers’ Compitny. 

ARBLAY, Madame d\ See Burney (2). 

ARBUTHNOT, John (1667 1735), Scottish 
physician and wit, the muchdoved friend of 
Swift and Pope, was born at Arbuthnotti 
Kincardineshire, His father was the (lEpk- 
copal) parish minister, who was ejected itRcr 
the Revolution. One of John’^s brothers 
fought under Dundee at Killiecrankic* and 
another in Mar’s rebellion; John wtw, 
according to Chestcrfteld, *a Jacobite by 
prejudice, a republican fay rellection and 
reasoning*. He studied at Aberdeen and 
University College, Oxford, but took his 
M.D, degree at St Andrews (1696), Settling 
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in London, where before this he had taught 
mathematics, in 1(>97 he attracted notice by 
his ILxannnation of Dr Wo(Hi\mrd\v Account 
of the Delude. Accident called him into 
attendance on Prince Cicorge of Denmark; 
in 1705 he was appointed physician to the 
queen, and her death in 1714 was a severe 
blow to his prosperity. In 1715, along with 
Pope, he assisted Ciay in Three Hours ofhr 
Marriage, a farce that yet proved an absolute 
fiasco. Ho pronounced the Harveian oration 
in 1727, and died February 27, 1735. Utterly 
careless of literary fame, Arbuthnot was the 
chief, if not sole author of the brilliant 
Memoirs of Martinas Scribkras, first pub- 
lished in Pope’s works (1741); and his too 
was the celebrated History of John Bail (1712). 
See his Life and IfWov, by CL A. Aitken 
HH92), 

ARC’. Sec Joan or Aiu’. 

ARCADIUS (A.u. 37L 40H), first emperor of 
the Fast alone, was bora in Spain, and after 
the death of his fatlicr, (he L'mpcror 'fheodo^ 
sins, in a.i>. 395, received the eastern half of 
the Roman empire, the western falling to 
Honorins. Arcadius lived in oriental state 
and splendour, and his dominion cxteiulcd 
from the Adriatic to the 'figris, and from 
Scythia to Ldhiopta; but the real rulers over 
this vast empire were the <LuiI Rufmus, the 
eunuch Futropius, and the Fmpress Fudoxia, 
who exiled C’hrysoslom in 404. 


confirmed by Augustus, who made him 
lUhnarch of Judaea, Sanuuia* and Idumaea, 
while his brothers, Antipas and Philip, were 
made tclrarchs over the other half of Herod's 
dominions. After a nine years’ rci|»n, he was 
deposed by Augustus for his tyianny, and 
banished to Vienne, in <iaul, where he tlied. 

AHfllKR, (1) Frederick .fames (1857 HP), Vnyr 
lish jockey, was born at C'hcltenham, January 
11; rode his tirst race in 1K70; in all had 2746 
mounts, winning the Derby five times, the 
Oaks four, the St I.egcr six, the 'fwodluHisand 
CLiincas live, Ac.; and shot himself, whilst 
temporarily insane, at his house in Newmarket, 

(2) l‘homas(l668 474J). luiglish architect, 
horn at '1'unworth, designed tlie churches of 
Si John’s, Westminster, and St Paufs, 
Deptford; also Rodiampton House and part 
of C'hatsworth. 

(3) William (1856 1924), Scottish dramatic 
critic, dramatist, and apostle of Ibsen, hmn 
at Perth, went np from F'dinburgh to Ltnidon 
in 1878, His most successful play was I'he 
Vreen Goddess (1921). See Life by C'. Archer 
(1931). 

ARCHILOCHUS OF FAROS, ur4//Woo 
(It. 714 (f/6 mo.), (ireek imel, rcgaufctl as the 
first of the lyric poets, by t!ie ancients being 
ranked with Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles. 
Fven Plato calls him ' the very wise \ but 
much of his renown is for vituperative sat tie. 
Only fragments of his work are extant, 


ARC'FSILAS, or Arcesihuis (316*241 
Greek philosopher, founder of the New 
Academy, born at Pitane in Acolia, was an 
opponent of the Stoics and a supporter of the 
doctrines of Plato, 

ARCH, Jmeph (182() 1919), Fnglish preacher 
and reformer, was born at Burford, Warwick* 
shire, and whilst still a famwlabourer became 
a Primitive Methodist preacher. In 1872 he 
founded the National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, and later was M.P, for North*west 
Norfolk. Sec his Autobiography i IK98). 
ARCUKIAUS, ard<i-iay'as\ (1) Greek philo¬ 
sopher of the Ionic school who tknirished 
about 450 n.cx He was the first to maintain 
the spherical form of the earth and is reputed 
to have taught Socrates. 

(2) King of Macedonia from 413 to 399 aa*. 

(f) Pontic general sent by Mithridates the 
Great to Greece to oppose the Romans in 
87 n.<\ He was defeated by 8uUa at Cltac- 
ronea and at Orchomcnos m 86, UnjUvStly 
suspected of treason. Archelaus went over to 
the Romans at the outbreak of the second 
war in 83. 

(4) High priest of Comuna and king of 
E^ypt, son of (3), married Berenice, daughter 
ot King Ptolemy Aulelcs, in 56 it.c\, and 
ruled over ligypt for six months during 
Ptolemy's banishment* 

(5) called Sisines, grandson of (4), King of 
Cappadocia (40 a.d, 17), assisted Mark 
Antony, was deposed by Tiberius and died 
in prison at Rome , Cappadocia becoming a 
Roman province. 

(6) Etnnarch of Judaea, son of Herod the 
Great, succeeded his father in a,i>. L and 
maintained his position against an insurrection 
raised by the Pharisees, His heirship being 
disputed by his brother Antipas, Archeliius 
went to Rome* where his authority was 


ARCHIMKDKS, ardd’^mec'decf. fr. 287 212 
tee.). Greek scientist, the most cchdirated id' 
ancient mathematicians* was horn at Kyr«" 
ease, and perished in the capture of that city 
by the Romans, He alone of the ancients 
contributed anything of real value to the 
theory ofmcclumics and to hydrostatics, tirst 
proving that a body plunged in a llunl loses 
as much of its weight as is equal to the weight 
of an equal volume of the Iluid. Among the 
numerous inventions ascribeii to Idm arc the 
cndlesfi screw* and the ArdnmedcH screw or 
spiral pump for raising water, His works, in 
Doric Cireck, were edited hv 1’ordli (1792), 
Heiberg (I8Ht) HI), and Sir T, L. Hetiili 
(IH97 I912I, wlio wrote a I ile of him (1920). 
AR(!IHITCNK<), Alexiituler (1880 
Russian sculptor, born in Kiev, studied there 
and at Moscow and Paris, where he was 
influenced by cubism. After 1923 he lived in 
America and taught in the new Baidmus 
at Chicago, tiis work i» characleri/ed by 
extreme economy of form, and shows the 
influence of BnmeuKi (q.v.), Sm study by 
Hildebrand (1923), ^ ^ 

ARCHY'rAS iW 1‘ARKNTUAL ar-Lftm 
ah 400 ii.o.i, Greek gencntl, tiiiithenuiticuin, 
and Pythagorean ^plulostipher, first dotihfcif 
the cube» rccognijced the variotw types of 
mathemiitical progression* aiul according to 
flonice was drowned in the Adriatic, 
AR<X)S* Renl (1881 • ), French poet and 

novelist, was born at CTchy. In I9CI6 ho witi 
assockiwd with (Jeorga Diihiimd in the 
literary group L*Abbaye, Ho wrote iMmt 
esmttkfik (1903), CV ^ui milt (I9|0), Autrtd 
(1926)* iud im oswy on Romtin RoHimd 
pubjished in 1930, Arcos hit been described 
m inflated with optimiim, but exproiws a 
gonulne idealism, 

ARCULFUS, SeeAoAMNAN. 
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ARDITI, Luigi, (1822-1903), Italian 

composer, born near Turin, sludied music at 
Milan. Famous first as a violinist, he con¬ 
ducted the Italian opera at New York (1852 - 
1856), and was musical director at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, London (1857 78). His 
operas, / Bri^anti (1841) and I .a Spin (1856), 
arc less known than some of his songs, violin 
ducts, and waltzes such as II Bacio. See his 
RftniriLsccuces (1896). 

ARENSKY, Anton Stopanovidi (1861*1906), 
Russian composer, born at Novgorod, 
studied under Rimsky-Korsakov, and from 
1895 conducted the court choir at St Peters¬ 
burg. His compositions, which show the 
inllucnce of Tchaikovsky, include 3 operas, 
2 symphonies, and vocal and instrumental 
pieces. 

ARKl'AEUS, a-re-tee'm' (11. a.d. 100), a Greek 
physician of Cappadocia, considered to rank 
next to Hippocrates. I'hc first four books of 
his great work, preserved nearly complete, 
treat of the causes and symptoms ofdi.scase.s; 
the other four, of the cure, 'fhcrc is an 
edition by Adams (1856), and an English 
translation (1837). 

ARK'riNO (1). See Bruni and Spinflio. 

(2) Pietro, a-re-^tec'nd (1492 1557), Italian 
poet, was born at Arczz.o, 'Puscany, April 20, 
the natural son of a nobleman named Luigi 
Bacei. Banished from his native town, he 
went to Perugia, where he W'orked as a book¬ 
binder, and afterwards wandered tltrough 
Italy in the service of various noblemen. At 
Rome he distinguished himself by his wit, 
impudence, and talents, and secured even the 
papal patronage, which* however, he sul> 
sequenUy lost by writing his sixteen ,shamelcss 
Sotietii Lim'urmi, He now won the Iricnd- 
ship of John de’ Medici and procured an 
opportunity of ingratiating him.sclf with 
Su’ancis I at Milan in 1524. A few years later 
lie settled at Venice, there also acquiring 
powerful friends. The Bishop of Vicenza not 
only soothed the irritation of the pope, hut 
recommended Arctino to the Emperor 
Charles V. The latter, as well as I'runcis, 
pensioned the fortunate wit, besides enriching 
him with splendid presents. It is said that 
while laughing heartily at a droll adventure of 
one of his sisters, ho fell from a stool, and wa,s 
killed on the spot (1557). Mis poetical works 
include five witty comedies and a tragedy of 
some merit. See Lives by Chasles (Paris 
1873), SinigagUu (Naples 1882), Samoseh 
(Bcrl. 1881), Lucio (Turin 1888). SchuUhehs 
(Hamb. 1890), Hutton (1922). 

ARPE. Family of Spanish 16th-century 
carvers, of whom: 

(1) Henrique de, and his son Antonio de, 
carved in silver many of the finest tabernacles 
and crucifixes in the Spanish cathedrals and 
monasteries. 

(2) Juan de, y Villafane (1535-r, 1603), 
born at Le6n, was one of Spain's Bnest metal 
engravers. 

ARSaND, ar-gd (1) Aim6 (1755-1803), Swiss 
physician and chemi,st, inventor of the 
Argand lamp, was born at Geneva, and lived 
for a time in England. 

(2) Emile (1879-1940), Swiss geologist, 
born at Geneva, known for his geological 
maps of the Alps, 
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(3) Jean-Robert (1708 1822), Swiss mathc- 
matician, horn at Geneva, after whom is 
named the Argand diagram, a diagram with 
rectangular axes, on which complex numbers 
can be represented by a point. A pioneer in 
the use of complex numbers, he showed by 
means of them that all algebraic equation's 
have roots. 

AR(;KLANI>ER, EnVdridi Wilhelm Augu.st, 
(1799 1875), a (ierman astron¬ 
omer. was horn at Mcmcl and dieil at Bonn. 
With Schdnfckl and Kriiger hetwocn 1852 
and 1861 he plottcil the position ol* all stars 
of tlic northern hemisphere aho^e the ninth 
magnitude. 

ARCJENS, dean Baptiste de Bujer, Maninis d\ 
ar^zha (1704 71), a I’tcnch phdosoplucal 
writer whose wairks till 38 volumes, was borti 
at Aix in Provence and died near foulon, 
having resided from 1744 to I /69 at the court 
of Frederick the Great. Sec lus A/d/;;u/>*c.v 
(new cd. Paris 1807). 

ARCMsNSOLA, BartoIom6 Leoiiimlo de, ur- 
KHt7i-.v<//u (1562 1631), atui Lnpereio de 
(1559 1613), Spanish poets, born at Harbastro, 
wx're both etlucated at Huesca university, 
and both entered the ser\ice of Maria of 
Austria. 4‘hcir poems led them to fu’ styled 
the \Spanish Horaces’, but ihev were also 
successively lustoriographcrs of Aragon. 
Lupercio also wn’ote some trap.Cilies. 

\R(iiKNK()N, Rene LmiK, Mqrqms (P, 
ur-r/td-.vd (l(i94 1757), 1 tench statesman, 

was the son of the M a rums d’Argon son 
(1652 4 721) who eieated the secret police 
and estahlislied the /ez/rm Er oue/ier. He fell 
a victim in 1747 to the madunmions of 
Madame de Pom(>adonr. as ten years later 
did his brother, IVIare Pierre, C*omte if Argen™ 
.son (1696 1764), who hecatne war nnnisier in 
1743. 8ec wmrks by /evort (1880), the Due 
de Broglie (2 vois. 1K9I), and Dgle {1893). 

ARIwVLL* nr-g/7k title of the chiefs of the 
GamphcIIs, itic powerful West Highland elan. 
They had achieved knighttiood in the 13th 
century and obtained tlic barony of l.ochow 
in 1315. From 1445 the chief was slvled 
Lord Gamphdl, until, in ED?, the earldom of 
Argyll was conferred upon i'ohn, Lmd 
GampbclI. The following are noteworthy: 

(1) Ardiihiild, 2nd Karl (d, IMA), son of 
Colin, 1st Earl, was killed at Miukien. 

(2) Colin, 3rd KnrI Cd, 153t)), son of (I). 
was justiciar of Scotland, and this olhcc 
beaimc hereditary in the family in 1528. 

(3) Ardilhnid, 4(lt Kiirl (d, 1558), was the 
lir.st of the Scottish ludnhty to embrace the 
Reformation. 

(4) ArdiilnilcL 5tlt KnrI (1530 73), son of 
(3), was a follower of Mary Queen iif .Scots 
and was involved in the assassination of 
Darnlcy, but later supported Jamw VI and 
became lord high chancellor (1572). 

J5) Arehllmld, 7th Eairl fe. 1576 1638), as 
king's lieutenant was defeated by Errol and 
Huntly at Glenlivct in 1594: he wtw later 
largely responsible for * breaking ’ the 
Maegregors (1613) and supprewing the 
Macdomikls (1615). 

(6) Archihnld, Mtrqwii and ifh Earl (1598- 
1661), son of (5), created Marquii In 1641, 
was a leading covenanter, and was heavily 
defeated by Montrose at Inverloehy in 1645* 
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Arrested at the Restoration for compliance 
with the usurpation, he was beheaded at 
Hd inburgh. 

(7) Archibald, 9th Karl (1629-85), .son of 

(6) , attempted to assist Monmouth by raising 
Scotland against James VU and Il/but was 
taken prisoner and beheaded at lulinbnrgh. 

(8) Archibald, 1st Duke (,d. 1705), son of 

(7) , an active promoter of the Revolutiott, 
was created Duke of Argyll in 1701. 

(9) John, 2tid Duke (1678-1743), son of (8), 
was a prominent unionist and Hanoverian, 
whose generalship, learned under Marl¬ 
borough, was the main cause oftfie defeat of 
the Jaeobite insurgents in 1715-16, 

(10) CRwgc John Douglas, 8th Duke (1823 
1900), vvas a Liberal cabinet miinstcr and 
author of Scotlaml As It ILtw ami As It Is 
(1887), and of Autolu'ography ami Mcmairs 
(1906). 

(11) John Douglas Sutherland, 9th Duke 
(1845 -1914) married Princc.ss Louise and vvas 
governor-general of C’anada. 

ARCJYRCHniLOS, (1) Joannes (1416 <•. 
I486), Cireck scholar, a professor at Morence 
under the Medici, one of the earliest teachers 
of Circck learning in the West, was born at 
("onstantinople and died in Rome, 

(2) Rerikles (1809 60), Circck publicist, 
born at Constantinople, became professor of 
Jurisprudence at Athens (1837), and in 1854 
1855 was foreign minister, 

ARIAS, Ikmito, called Montano, ah'rvemhs 
(1527 98), Spanish theologian and linguist, 
horn at Lregcnal dc la Sierra, became a 
Benedictine monk and was delegate to the 
council of'Frem (1562*64). He edited for 
Bhthp 11 (he famous Antwerp Polyglot 
edition of the Bible (1568 73). 

ARJBAll, Bonaventura (’arles, alM^et^Autltaa 
(1798 J862). (kitulan writer and ecommust, 
born mjlurcclona. He achieved a double 
success m his life, becoming director of the 
Mint and of tlic Spanish 'Lreasury, and being , 
decorated by the Prince C'onsort for his work 
on thcjndustrial section of the (»rcut I%\hibi™ 
tioa of 185 L In addition, he became edit<^r 
ol the lUhliiHera At* autort’s espafuAt\\\ and 
was the author of the OAa a ht httria (1833), 
one of the carhest and best modern pt»ems in 
(’alalan. 'Hiis bud a tremendous mtiuence 
on contemporary Catalan writers. 

ARKXVrO, Ludovico (1474-1533), one of tlw 
greatest of Italian poets, was born at Reggio 
ncll Imulia, September 8. I le was bred to the 
law, but abandoned it for poetry, llowover, 
m 1500 he was compelled by his father’s death 
to exert himself for the suppemt of a large 
family. In 1503 he was introduced to the 
court at Perrara of the Cardimil Ippollto 
U Lstc, who employed him in many negotia¬ 
tions, but was extremely niggardly in his 
rewards. Here, in the space of ten years, 
Ariosto prcHluced his great poem, Orkmh 
ImriqsQ (1516), the Roland epk that forms a 
continuation ofBoiardo’s Orlamh ImimamtUh 
When the cardinal left Italy (1518), the duke, 
his brother, mvitcd the poet to his service, 
and acted to him with comparativo liberality. 

In 1522 he was commissioned to suppress an 
insurrection in the wild mountain-uistdct of 
Garlagnana, an arduous task which he 
successfully accomplished; and after remain¬ 


ing three years governor of the pnn'inee, lie 
returned to L'errara. H was now that lie 
comnosed his comedies, and gave (he fmislung 
(ouch to his Orkm/iK At length, m 1532, 
that_ poem made its appearance in a third 
edition, enlarged to its present tiimensions. 
Ariosto died July n, 153 3, and v\,is hnned in 
the church of ban Benedello, at Lenara. 
where a magniheent monument marks hi-, 
resting-place. He is described in (he Latin 
verses of his brother Ciahricllc as a man of 
noble personal appearance and amialde 
character. Besides his great work, Ariosto 
wrote comedies, satires, sonnets, and ,i 
number of I atm (loems, Of these (he sonnets 
alone .show the g.enius of t lie poet. His I at in 
poems arc mediocre ttulecd, and his i'onunlies, 
besivlcs lacking interest, are (listiganvd hv 
licentioirs jiassageN. Of the fMa/aA> there urc 
many Lnglish translatKui.s: bv Haiungjon 
{1()07 and 1634), i'rokcr (I7>5). Hnggins 
(1757), Hoole (1/83), and Stewart Rose 
(1823). In the la.st onlv is there to be found 
a fair representation tif the feelmg and sfurit 
of the ofiginah One of Anosto5s comedies 
had been rendcrcil into f nghsh In Oaseoigne 
as early as 1566. See books by J. Shieh! 
Nicholson (1914), I'dv\ards (1924), rafalaiui 
((ycncva Lhh)), l*. cL (iarilnn's A/wg af 
(Aart P<H*is (1606), and I‘erra//i\ Ihhiftnpaha 
Atithstrst'ii ( 1881 ). 

ARIOXJSTHS, Cierman chief who mvailetl 
Uuul and vvas defeated by (\tv%ar near 
Ve.sontium (Besanytm), 58 ii.o, ,Sce OaesarN 
/)e itfik (la/lit'tK 

ARLSTAKCJUl.S OK SAMOS ill 280 364 
Alexandrian astronomer who seems to 
have anticipated Copernicus, mamtaming 
that the earth moves rouiul the sun, 
ARlSTARCJHlS OK SAMOrilRA<lA Alex¬ 
andrian grammarian and entie who lived 
c. 215 143 known for hts revision of 
Homer s epics, 

ARISTIDES, u-rA-zKi/ciV. (I) (tx SM) 46H iiaM. 
Circck general, at the battle of Marathon 
(490 11 . 0 .) was ajrpointed tme vif the ten leadets, 
but induced hm companioiH to make Mtlti- 
ades^commanderdn cluef. Next \ear he wmi 
diicf archpn, amt semirctl the genera! respect 
ot the eiti/ein, earning for Imnself the title 
the JustL but about 4H3 the jealomy of 
I hcmistodesprocurcd his banishniem. I hree 
yems later came Xerxed invasion, when, 
on the eve of Safainis* Arintidcs, hearing that 
the tireek fleet wan tieiium*d in hv that of the 
Perxianx, tmule his way from Aeidnu to offer 
hm aid to I henustodey. He did ftood Hcrviee 
in that great amdight: amL m Athenian 
genpraL ho divided with PmwamaH the glory 
of l%taea (476), in 477 ii.r, he introduced ft 
aweepmg change into the comititutmm by 
whidt all dii/ens. witlmut dixtinction of rank, 
were admitted to the ardumship. 1'hrough 
mm, too. about the sumo time, Athemi, not 
Sparta, became the ruling state of a matitime 
cpnfcaeracyj He wa^ im old man wtieii he 
dial (most hkdy In 46H), and lo ptior, fi 
said, that ho had to be buried iit the public 

Atisikks 

(Gdtt. 187I), 

(2) a hl-century Clirlitian apobgist, 
whose work, montiwied by liusebiuf «iii 
Jerome, was discovered In the Inter 19th 
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century, A fragment from the Armenian 
was first published; in 1889 Rcndcl Harris 
discovered a Syriac version in the convent 
of St Catherine on Mount Sinai; and from 
it J. A, Robinson recognized that the Greek 
speech in the mediaeval legend of Barlaam 
and Josaphat is, in a curtailed form, the 
original Greek of his apology. 

ARISTIPPUS, founder of the Cyrenaic 
or Hedonistic philosophy, was a native of 
Cyrene in Africa. He became a pupil of 
Socrates at Athens, and remained with him 
almost up to the master’s death, 399 B.t'. 
He himself taught philosophy both at Athens 
and Aegina, and was the lirst of the pupils of 
Socrates to take money for his instruction. 
Much of his life was passed in Syracuse, at 
the court of Dionysius the tyrant, where he 
acquired the reputation of a philosophic 
voluptuary. He lived some time at Corinth, 
in intimacy with the famous Lais, but towards 
the close of his life he is supposed to have 
retired to Cyrene, He tauglu his doctrines 
to his daughter Arete, by whom they were 
communicated to her son Aristippus the 
Younger. 

ARIS'lOBULliS, -boo'-^ an Alexandrian Jew 
and Peripatetic philosopher, who lived about 
170 B.c:., was considered the early fathers 
as the founder of the Jewish philosophy in 
Alexandria. 

AKIS'rOGKrrON. see HAKMODim, 
ARIS'I’OPHAINKS, a^m'-tofUi-neez (c. 448“ 
c. 388 U.C.), the greatc.st of Attic, if not of all, 
comedians. Of his personal history we have 
nothing recorded, except that he had three 
sons- Philippes, Araros, and Nikostratos * • 
all comic poets. He is said to have written 
tifty-four plays, but eleven only arc extant, 
which may be ranged under the categories of 
political, philosophical, social, and literary; 
and again under three periods, ending respec¬ 
tively 425, 406, and 388 u.c., about which last 
date he died. To the Orst period belong the 
Acharnkim^ Knights, Clonds, and i‘Vasps, the 
poet’s four masterpieces, named from their 
respective choruses, and the Peace, in all of 
which full rein is given to political satire; to 
the second, the Birds, Lysistram, Thesma- 
pkoriazusae, and Frogs, in which we find Ics.s 
political rancour, and more reticence and 
caution; to the third, i\\c Eccleskizusae and 
Plutiis, comedies of a tamer type, known as 
that of the middle comedy, in which political 
allusions and the distinctive characteristic of 
the old comedy, the parabasis, disappear. 
The first printed edition, the Aldine (Venice 
1498), contains nine plays; Junta (1515) 
added two. See translations of some of the 
plays by Mitchell (1822), Walsh (1837), 

fi'oS; 

(1852^1916), and a study by Gilbert Murray 

ARISTOTLE, (384-322 B.c.), Greek 
philosopher and scientist and physician, born 
a Greek colony on the peninsula 
of Cbalcidice, the son of the Mend and 
physician of Amyntas H, king of Maccdon, 
father of Philip, and grandfather of Alexander 
Hie Great. In his eighteenth year he left 
Staglra for Athens, and, three years later, 
became Plato’s pupil. During his twenty 
years sojourn in Athens he established a 
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school of rhetoric and prepared llic work 
with that title, 'fo this period belong some 
of his dialogues, including Fudemus, which 
confirm that Aristotle began as a firm disciple 
of Plato. On the death of Plato (347), 
Aristotle left Athens- cither because he was 
chagrined that Plato had not appointed him 
his successor as head of the ‘ Academy ' or 
Platonic school of philosopliy, or because 
Athens and Philip ol Maccdon were now at 
feud. He stayed three years witli an old 
pupil, now despot of Lc.sbo.s, at Aiarncus in 
Asia Minor, and married his daughter; and 
after his friend had been assassinated, retired 
to Mitylcne. In 342 he was invitcti by Philip 
to Maccdon, to educate his son Alexander, 
who for at lea.st three years was his pupil. 
The two parted finally when Alexander set 
out on his expedition into Asia (334 u.o.). 
Aristotle’s \sork.s, particularly the dialogue 
On Phiiosophy, began to show marked 
divergence from his former Platonism, ami 
the F.micfnian Fifties, parts of the />r Aniam, 
Afetaphysies and PaHiies arc usually assigned 
to this middle period. i)n his return to 
Athens in ,33.S, Arisloilc opened a school 
called the ’Lyceum’, from its proximity to 
the temple of Apollo lyceius, lijs followers 
were culled the Peripatetics cither from his 
practice of walking up and down in the garden 
during his lectures, or because the place was 
known as * The Walk ’ iPeripams), After lire 
death of Alexander the anti-Macedonian 
party at Athens accused Aristidle of impiety. 
With tile fate of Socrates before Ins eyes, lie 
made a timely escape (322 n.oj to (,‘haleis in 
Huboctt, where he died, 'fo this last period 
belong hi.s distinct contrilnilions to philos¬ 
ophy, partictdarly the relevam sections in his 
Aietaphysics and Oc Aaima, as well us that 
dUvSsie of moral plulosofihy. the Ntcamachian 
Fifties* The unctiual style, irregular sequence 
and concentnued argmnent of his works 
indicate that they were leciurc-noieH. It is 
probably true that ^ they wx*rc huried in a 
cellar at Scepsis for 2(K) years and not 
published until the 1st century ii.cx Only the 
logic of Aristotle was known in P.urope 
during the dark ages. Ihc icinainder 
became known to the learned in the West 
ntuinly^ through Arabian translations, which 
in their^ turn were translated ituo Latin. 
At the time when what was supposed to be 
the Aristotelian system was (especially 
through the influence of 'I'homas Aquinas) 
dominant in western L,yrope, Aristotle’s 
works were hardly known to any one in the 
original. Aristotle, trained as a physician, 
brought to his philosophy a due respect for 
fact, on which, with the aki of his analytical 
ntethods, ho based h« doctrines, whereas 
Plato’s philosophy in his middle ilialogues 
was a system based on the super-wnstble 
world of the forms or ideas. Botti, however, 
were concerned with the logical problem 
of predicaUon; Plato groping his way for¬ 
ward, Aristotle supplying a solution. 
Aristotle brought Platonism down to earth 
and ’codified* it. He wag the first to work 
out a theory of reasoning which, with ampli¬ 
fication through the addition of modem 
symbolic logic has survived to the present day 
as deductive logic. His Orgamn was the 
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name given to his treatises on logic, of which 
the most notable were tlnit on the CV//r.eon<’.v 
(on substance, quality, auantity); Prior 
Arialytic.v (syllogistic moous anti tigurcs); 
and PostiTiot Amtiytics (the theory of know¬ 
ledge and of scientific method), I'hc name 
Metaphysics (i.c, ' after the Physics *) was 
given to Aristotle’s discussions on * first 
philosophy’, because they were placed by his 
editors after his books about nature; they 
treat of the relations of matter and forni, the 
actual and potential, the four causes, Ac. It 
can fairly be admitted that the pre-occupation 
with Aristotelian metaphysics, especially 
during the middle ages, heki up the advance 
of empirical science. Something of the spirit 
of the Aristotelian approach to philosophy, 
survived in the work of the modern British 
Linguistic school of philosophy. Again, his 
Poetics has remained a classic of aestlietic 
philosophy and, although based entirely on 
Sophoclcan drama, has given rise to a school 
of dramatic criticism. Aristotelian type 
tragedy emphasizes the plot, not characteriza¬ 
tion, the ‘ tragic Haw ’ propelling the estimable 
hero to disaster, to bring about not an 
aestliotic experience, but rather the catharsis 
or purging of potentially socially harmful 
emotions of the audience. Aristotle appears 
to have projected what may be called an 
lincyclopaedia of Philosophy, though the 
scheme is only imperfectly carried out in his 
works. See edition of his works in linglish 
with commentaries by W, D. Ross (1927 fL), 
and studies by Zeller (1H97), Jaeger (trans. 
1934), Mure (1932), Taylor (1943), also the 
Poetics trans. with commentary by {>, It. 
Butcher (1896). 

ARISTOXKNUS (W TARKN'fUM, Aox\ 
Greek writer upon music, a pupil of Aristotle, 
flourislicd about 350 tLC\ See books by i\ 
I'. A, Williams (1911), and G. Urbain (Baris 
1924), 

ARIILS, Gr. Arelos (r, 260 336), the founder 
of Arianism, was born in Libya, trained in 
Antioch, and became a presbyter in Alex¬ 
andria. Here about 313 he maintained, 
against his bishop, that the 81on was not 
co-equal or co-eternal with the I’athcr, but 
only the lirst and highest of all finite beings, 
created out of nothing by an act of God’s 
free-will. He secured the adherence of 
clergy and laity in Egypt, Syria, and Asia 
Minor, but was deposed and excommunicated 
m 321^ by a synod of bishops at Alexandria, 
liuscbius, ^ Bishop of Nicodemia, absolved 
him, and in 323 convened another synod in 
Bithynia, which pronounced in his favour. 
At Nicomedia, Arlus wrote a theological 
work m verse and prose, called Thukkh some 
fragments of which remain. The controversy 
became fierce, and to settle it the lunperor 
Constantine convoked the memorable Coun¬ 
cil of Nicaca, or Nice, in Bithynia, 325. 

1 hree hundred and eighteen bishops, especi¬ 
ally from the Eiast, were present, besides 
priests, deacons, and acolytes, Arius boldly 
expounded and defended his opinions. It 
was principally by the reasoning of Athanasius 
(q,y.) that the Council was persuaded to 
define the absolute unity of the divine 
essence, and the absolute equality of the three 
persons. All the bishops subscribed it except 
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two, who were banislicd, along with Arius. 
to Iflyricum, Arius wa.s recalled in 328, hut 
Athanasius refused fo rcatlmii hint to diurch 
communion, aiul the controvcr.sv W’ent on all 
over the Last. In 33() Arius went to Con¬ 
stantinople* and the l*ntperor commanded 
the bishop to admit him to the saerament. 
But a day or two heforc the Sundav appointed 
for the purpose, he died suddenly poisonci! 
by the orthodox, said his friends; by the 
direct judgment of C»o<L according to his 
enemies. After his deatli the strife spread more 
widely abroad: the Hoinoousian doefrinc 
(identity of essence in IGthcr aiul ,Soid and 
the Homoiousian (similarity of essence) 
seemed altcrnalely to {irevail; aiul s\nods 
and counter‘Synods were fiehl. ‘I'hc West 
was mainly orthoilox, tlie I'ast laijtelv Arum 
orsemi-Arian. There was a good deal of per- 
.scculiononbothsiiles: hut JnltatuheApostate 
(361 363} and his successors cxfeiuled full 
toleration (o both parties, A nanism at 

last was virtuallv supprcssal in the Roman 
empire underTheodiwuis in the L.istf 3 /h 3os). 
and Vaicntinianiis H in the West. Among 
the Germanic nations, however, it emitnuied 
to spread through missionary efloits, the 
Ltunbards being the last to come tonnd (in 
662). Milton held Arian orsenii Anan views. 
The Arian controversy was revived m I ngjaud 
by Dr Samuel <‘larke {I67S 1/20), and 
Whiston (166/ 1752); hut Aiiamsm was 
superseded by Ifnitarumism. See Gwafkin, 
StmUes in Aritmism (18H2) and the Armn 
Coniroversv (18H9), 

ARKWRKHIT, Sir RIcInird (1732 OD, cotton, 
spinning^ inventor, was luirn ni Brcston m 
Lancashire, I Icecmbcr 23, ()f Imtnhic origut, 
the youngat of thirteen ehddum, he settled 


about 1750 as u barber in llohon, and bee*une 
alstr a dealer in hair, ti secret pioecss of Im 
own for dyeing hair increasing the profits of 
his trade. About I7(>7, tussisted by a Warring- 
ton clockmaker, John Kav, he seems to have 
given himself wholly up to irtveniioiH in 
cottotKspinning. Next year he removed to 
Breston, where he set up hin eelrbiateil 
spitwinAfhtme the first mudune that eouki 
produce cottoiMtircad of suflieietif tenuity 
and strength to be used w^arp, 1 tie Hame 
year, ^ to escape the popular rage against 
machinery, he removed to Nottingham, and 
set up his first mill, driven by liorses; in 17/L 
entering into partnership with Jwliilnth Rirnif 
of Derby, the eclehraied improver of the 
stoekingfhtme, he set up ii fitrger fitcltiry, 
with water-power, m O’romforih Derbydiire, 
In I775 he took, out a fresh patent for various 
additmmil improvemeniH in imichiiiery. Ills 
success stimulatetl rivals to invade Ihx pafciit; 
and to mch an extent did other cotloiu 
xpInnerH use his dexjgm that he was tthhged, 
m 1781, to prosecute nine diirerent miimi* 
outanne, however, wi« that in 
1785 his leitcrg patent were cant el led. Bopuhir 
Mimewity wiD also excited aMttwt him on 
the ground thiit htn mvcwloiw diminkhed the 
demand for htbourj and in 1779 his large 
mill near C'horley wm ckftiroyed by 11 mob in 
the preicnce of tt military and potiw form 

Wgh*iherifr of PerbySilre, and in 1790 intro¬ 
duced tho iteutii-engitie into his wotki at 
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Nottingham. Sec Life by Crabtree (1923) 
ind R. S. Fillon and A. P. Wadsworth, 
The Strutts and the Arkwrights J75S-J830 
(1959). 

ARLEN, Michael, orig. DIkran Kouyoumdjian 
(1895“1956), English novelist, born at 
RUvSehuk, Bulgaria, of Armenian parents, was 
educated in England and naturalized in 1922. 
He made his reputation with Piracy (1922), 
The Green Plat (1924), and his short story 
collections. The Romantic Lady (1921) and 
7%ese Charming People (1923). Set mostly 
against a background of London society in 
the ’twenties and ’thirties of the present 
century, his talcs have now almost a period 
flavour. 

ARIiNGTON, Henry Bennet, 1st Earl of 
(1618-85), was born at Arlington, Middlesex, 
and from Westminster School proceeded to 
Christ Church, Oxford. During the Civil 
War, at Andover he got a life-long scar on the 
nose; afterwards at Madrid, as Charles’s 
agent, he acquired an equally lasting pom¬ 
posity. The Restoration brought him back 
to England. Created Lord Arlington in 1663 
and Earl of Arlington in 1672, he was not the 
most scrupulous member of the unscrupulous 
Cabal. In 1674 he was impeached as a 
‘promoter of popery, a sclf-aggrandizer, and 
a betrayer of trust’—in brief, as the ‘ conduit- 
pipe ’ of Charles’s evil policy. The impeach¬ 
ment fell through; but Arlington found it 
desirable to exchange the oflicc of secretary 
ol state for that of lord chamberlain, and 
iinally he retired to his Suflblk scat, and died, 
July 28, 1685. See study by Barbour (1914), 
ARLISS, George (1868-1946), English actor, 
born in London. He first appeared on the 
stage at the Elephant and Castle in 1887; 
but his reputation as an actor was made in 
America, where he lived for twenty-two 
years from 1901, returning to London to 
play the rajah in The Green Goddess in 1923. 
His him career began in America in 1920, 
He IS remembered for his successful represen¬ 
tations of famous historical characters, such 
as Disraeli, Wellington, Richelieu and Vol¬ 
taire, which were always coloured by his own 
individual personality. See his autobiography, 
Up the Years from Bloomsbury (1940). 
ARMFELT, Gustaf Mauritz (1757-1814), 
Swedish general, born in Finland, a favourite 
of Gustavus HI, and ambassador in Austria 
under Gustavus IV, after whose deposition 
he fell foul of the new regime and fled in 1811 
to Russia, for whom he subsequently governed 
Finland, newly acquired from Sweden. Sec 
his Autobiography (Stock. 1830), and Life by 
Tegner (Stock. 1883-87), 

ARMINIUS (18 n.c.-A.D. 19), a famous chief 
of the German Cherusci, who in a.d. 9, in a 
three days’ battle in the ‘ Teutoburg Forest 
probaMy near Detmold, annihilated the 
whole Roman army. ‘ Varus, Varus, give me 
back my legions! * was the cry of the Emperor 
Augustus, now old and weak, on hearing the 
fatal news. The Germans, who had only 
their own liberation in view, prosecuted their 
victory no further; but when Gcrmanicus 
(q.v.) assumed the command on the Lower 
Rhine he resolved to crush the barbarians. 
In two successive campaigns (a.d. 15-16) he 
reduced Arminius to great straits; but in 


A.D. 17 he was recalled to Rome by the 
Emperor Tiberius. No sooner, however, was 
the foreign enemy expelled than internal 
feuds broke out, in the course of which 
Arminius was slain by hi.s own kinsmen. See 
Bandel, and German works by Bottger 
(1874) and Kemmer (1893). 

ARMINIUS, Jacobus, properly Jacob Harmen- 
sen (I56()“1609), Dutch theologian, horn at 
Oudewater, studied at Utrecht, Leyden, 
Geneva and Basel, and was ordained in 1588. 
Despite early opposition to the doctrine of 
predestination he was made professor of 
Theology at Leyden in 1603. In 1604 his 
colleague Gomar (q.v.) attacked his doctrines, 
and thenceforward he was engaged in a series 
of bitter controversies. Anninius asserted 
that God bestows forgiveness and eternal life 
on all who repent of their sins and believe in 
Christ; he wills that all men should attain 
salvation, and only because he has from 
eternity foreseen the belief or unbelief of 
individuals has he from eternity determined 
the fate of each thus rejecting the high 
Calvinisu'c doetrinc of absolute predestination 
or election. In 1608 Arminius himself be¬ 
sought the States of Ilolhuul to convoke a 
synod to settle the controversy; but, worn 
out with care and disease, he died on October 
19, 1609, J)cfore it was held. Arminius was 
ICvSS Arminian than his followers, who con¬ 
tinued the strife for many years and inOucnccd 
the development of religious thought all over 
liurope. In lingland Laudians ami Imtitud- 
inarians were alike Arminian in tendency; 
Weslcyans and many Baptists ttnd Uimgrcga- 
tionalists are distinctly anti-Ualvinist. 8ec 
Life by Brandt (Eng, tr, by Ciuthrie LS54), 
ARMITAGK, (1) Edward (1817 96), luiglish 
painter, born in London, studied under 
Dclaroche, was elected R.A. in 1872, and 
became professor at the Royal Academy 
schools in 1875. He produced chiefly 
historical and biblical subjcctflminlings, 
indudin|j the frescoes Death of Marmkm, and 
Personifeation of the Thames In the House of 
Lords. 

(2) JCcnncth (1916* ), Ihiglish sculpti>r* 
born in Leeds. He studied at the Royal 
College of Art and the Slade School (1937 39) 
and exhibited at the Venice Biennale in 1952 
with other British sculptors. Ills bronzes arc 
usually of semi-abstract figures, united into 
a group by stylized clothing. In 1958 he won 
the Venice Biennale Gold Medal for foreign 
sculptors, 

ARMSTEAD, Henry llugb (1828 1905), 
English sculptor, born in London, began m ii 
designer of ^gold and silver work, but from 
1863 specialized in sculpture; his best known 
works arc reliefs and bronze statues for the 
Albert Memorial, the fountain at King’s 
College, Cambridge, and the rcredos at 
Westminster Abbey. 

ARMSTRONG, (1) Ardiy (d, 1672), Scottish 
court-jester of James I and Charles L gained 
much wealth and influence, but was dismissed 
in 1637 for insolence to Archbishop Laud, 
and withdrew in 1641 to Arthuret in Cumber¬ 
land, where he died at a great age. 

(2) John (e. 1709-79), Scottish physician 
and poet, was born in Castlcton manse, 
Liddesdale, Roxburghshire. He took the 
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Edinburgh M.D, in 1732. and soon after 
commenced practice in London. In 1736 he 
published the indelicate Oecotiomy of Love; 
in 1744 his principal work, T7m Arfof 'Preserv¬ 
ing Hcaldu a didactic poem in blank verse. 
In 1746 he was appointed physician to the 
London Soldiers' HospitaL in 1760 physician 
to the forces in Germany, whence he returned 
on half-pay in 1763, to resume practice. With 
h’useli, the painter, he made a continental 
tour (1771); and he died in London from a 
fall. He wrote several medical books and 
papers, but was not unduly successful in the 
profession, which he often harshly criticized. 

(3) John (1784H82‘)), English physician, 
was horn near Bishop-Wcarmouth, where his 
father was superintendent of a glass-works. 
He graduated MJ). of Exlinburgh (1807), 
commenced practice at Bishop-Wcarmouth, 
in 1811 was chosen physician to Sundcrhmd 
Infirmary, and, having greatly extended his 
reputation by a work on lyphm (1816), in 
1818 removed to London, \vhero from 1816 
to 1824 he was physician to the Lever 
Hospital. See his Life by Dr Boott (2 vols, 
1833). His son, John (1813 «56), in 1K53 be« 
came Bishop of Grahamstown, South Africa. 

(4) John (1863 ), lutglish painter, horn 

at Hasting.s. lie studied at the St John's 
Woc)d School of Art, and tic was a member of 
Unit One (1933). His paintings, represented 
in the I'ate Ciallery, Limdoii, have usually 
been of a symbolic, almost surrealist charac¬ 
ter, in a precise tempera technique, but he is 
equally well known for his designs for the 
film, the theatre and the ballet. 

(5) JohmikN of Gilnockic. near Lamgholm, 
a Border freebooter, licro of several borilcr 
ballads, was hanged, with thirty-six followers, 
by James V at ('aerlanrig, in 1526. 

(6) Louis (1600- ), popularly known us 
\Salchmo\ American negro trumpeter, born 
in New Orleans. Having learnt Ids Instrument 
in a waifs' home, he moved to ('hicago in 
1922 and became Internationally knowm a.s 
an outstanding jiv/x virtuoso. I ater, he 
turned to some extent from the traditional 
improvisatory style of jazz, to ‘ swing % with 
regularly scored pieces and ucutfcmiculiy 
trained performers. See hi.s hfy /j'/e i>i Now 
Orieom' (1955) and Robert Ciollln's Horn 
of Pimfy* 

(7) Siir Walter (1850“ 1618), British writer of 
works on Vehl/qucz, Oainsboroiigh, Rev*, 
nolds, Raeburn, Lawrence, Ac., born in 
Roxburghshire, was director of the Natiimal 
Ciallcry of Ireland, 1862' 1914. 

(8) Willlaim the 'Kinmont Willie' of the 
border ballad, a Dumfriesshire moss-trooper, 
rescued in 1596 by Scott of Buccleuch from 
Carlisle Castle. 

(9) Willinm George, Baron Arinitroog 
(1810-1900)* Ihiglish inventor, bom at 
Newcastle, was articled to a solicitor, and 
became a partner; but in 1840 he prodweed a 
much improved hydraulic engine, In 1842 an 
apparatus for producing electricity from 
steam, and in 1845 the hydraulic crane, lie 
was elected an F.R.S, In 1846; and ihortly 
afterwards erected the Elswick Engine- 
works, Newcastle. This large establishment 
at first chiefiy produced hydraulic cranes* 
engines, accumulators, and bridges, but was 
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soon to be famous for its ordnance, and 
especially the Armstrong gun. whose barrel is 
built up of successive coils of wrouglu-irom 
From 1882 shipbuilding was included. In 
1887 Armstrong was created a baron. In 
1867 the lirm amalgamatetl with Jt>seph 
Whitworth A Go,, and the firm of Armstrong* 
Whitworth A C'o. came into being. 

ARNAL* Ktiemie (1764 1K72). E'rcndi actm-. 
born at Mculan, appearcti rcgularlv from 
1815 68, first in tragedy; later, with out¬ 
standing success, as a comedian. 

ARNAS<)N, J6n (1816 HK), ‘the Grinun of 
Iceland \ was national librarian, and nuule a 
great collection of Icelandic Icficnds itrans. 
1864 66). 

ARNAHD, or-m? tl) Ars6i»c. See <3 xiu nr. 

(2) Henri (I641J72I), fVench pastor and 
mijitary leader of tlie Whikienses, wrote m 
exile at Sdu'mhcrg his famou.s HiMotn* tio ht 
rrntnk* Je.v Voodots dom ieitrx voik^tw (17116 
ARNAHLI), tl) Atijkdique (1634 84), 

daughter of (5), entered the convent <if Pmi * 
Royal, was successively sulvprioress aiut 
abbess: and during the persecution of the 
Fort* Royalists, sustaineil hv her heroic 
courage the spirits of the sisteihood and (heir 
friends. See works on her hv Id Mattm 
(1873), (L Dali (Earn; 18^3). A. K, IL (16tHE 
M. Tfouncer (1657), and Kamte4leuve'\ 
/Gr/«ANpW {4(h ed. 6 voI\. |K78g 
(2) Antoine (1560 loldg French lawwr. 
fatlicr oft 1), (4). and (5), the greatest advocate 
of Ins time in F'umce, won a wide edehrtfv hv 
his zealous defeiur of the utiiverdly of Fans 
against the Jesuits in 1364. 

(H _Antoine (1(42 64|, French tlieologian. 
twentieth *md ysningest son of (2). studicil at 
the K<nbonne, became doemr and priest, 
mid, livinjt mostly in seclusion, became famous 
for his brilliant controversial writmgs, mainlv 
against the Jesuits and in defence of the 
Jansenists, He became die relifjtnis tfirector 
of die nuns of Port«Royal des CliampH, the 
convent (if which his sister was abbess, llerc 
he and his friends*Jhiscal, Nicole, mid other 
* Eon*Royalists ' living near him, pioduced 
many books, including treatises on grammar* 
geometry, ^and logic. He also w'role in 
defence of trammbstantiadon and agaimd 
Galvinism. tinder Jesuit imiuence* the king 
issued an order for his arrest. Artumid hid 
hiimelt for some time, but finally withdrew 
to Brussels, where he dietl. Hts works were 
published in 45 vols. (1771 Hlfi 

(4) Miirle-«An|i;6li((ute HS61 1661), sister of 
(3h mm made abbess of Eort« Royal at eleven, 
ultimately reformed the convent by her holy 
example and wverc thsciphne, resigned, and 
returned to be prlorcsi under her sKirr 
Agne«C1563 167li 

(5) RulHTt (AnimiW rAiidlllyl Cl588 1674), 
son of (2li quitted the bundc of the world for 
the fcdumon of Eort«Royal des Gliaiiips, and 
publlatied graceful trmwlattoiw of Jofieptnw* 
AuiiustlnCj 8t t'erma, and others. 

ARNAULI* Afitulfie-Vliiefiit, (1766 

1834), Frendii poel, wa« bom In Eiris. 
fw|wred four yearn' exile ai iin Imperktlii 
(1815 49), md died, lecretary of the Aciid* 
emy. nmr Havre* September 16, 1834, A 
rigid dasglclit, heprodueed »veri dramas--ilw 
bat tfs Vifthkm (1799), but nil inferior to 
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his Fables et Poesies (1812). Sec his Souvenirs 
(Pun sexagcbiaire (1833). 

ARNDT, (1) Ernst Morite (1769-1860), 
German poet and patriot, was born in the 
then Swedish island ofRiigcn, December 26. 
The son of a former serf, he yet received an 
excellent education at Stralsund, Grcifswald, 
and Jena, with a view to the ministry; but in 
1805, after travelling over great part of 
Europe, he became professor of History at 
Greilswakl. His Gesc/iic/ite der Leibeigen- 
schafr in Pommern und Riigen (1803) led to 
the abolition of serfdom; and in his Geist 
der Zeit (1807) he attacked Napoleon with 
such boldness that, after Jena, he had to take 
refuge in Stockholm. Was ist des deutschen 
Vaterkmd? and others of his fiery songs, did 
not a little to rouse the spirit of Germany. 
In 1817 he married a sister of Schleiermachcr’s 
and in 1818 became professor of History in 
the new university of Bonn; but, aiming 
steadily at constitutional reforms, he was 
suspended in 1819 for participation in so- 
called ‘demagogic movements’, and was not 
rcslored till 1840. He was elected a member 
of the German national assembly in 1848, 
but retired from it in 1849, Vigorous in mind 
and body, beloved and revered by the whole 
German people as ‘ Feather Arndt % he died at 
Bonn, .fanuary 29, 1860. His works comprise 
an account of the KShetland and Orkney 
Islands (1826), numerous |)Olitical addresses, 
some volumes of reminiscences, two of 
letters (1878-92), and his poems. Sec German 
Lives of him by Langcnbcrg, Baur, Schcnkcl, 
Mcinhold (1910), and Ikihrner (1937), and an 
English one, with preface by Seeley (1879). 

(2) Johann (1555*4621), German Lutheran 
divine, whose semi-mystic Wahres Christen- 
thwn C True Christianity ’) has been called 
the Protestant Imitatio. There arc two 
English translations-""by Boehm (1720) and 
by Jaques (1815). 

ARNE, Thomas Augustine (1710-78), English 
composer, was born in London, March 12, 
and educated at Eton. His father, an uphol¬ 
sterer, intended him for the bar, but young 
Arne became skilful as a violinist, forming his 
style chiefly on Corelli; and his 7.cal in the 
study of music induced his sister (the actress, 
Mrs Cibber, 1714-66) to cultivate her excel¬ 
lent voice. He wrote for her a part in his 
first opera, Rosamond^ which was performed 
with great success in 1733. Next followed 
his comic operetta, Tom Thumb ; and after¬ 
wards his Comas (1738). He married a 
singer, Cecilia Young (1736); and after a 
successful visit to Ireland, was engaged as 
composer to Drury Lane Theatre, for which 
he composed his famous settings of Shake¬ 
spearean songs, Under the Greenwood Tree; 
Where the Bee Sucks; Blow^ Blow, thou Winter 
Wind; &c. He also wrote many vocal pieces 
for the Vauxhall concerts. Rule, Britannia, 
originally given in The Masque of Alfred, is 
his; as well as two oratorios and two operas, 
Eliza and Artaxerxes, He died in London, 
March 5,1778. His son Michael (1740-86) was 
also a musician and composer, remembered 
for his lovely ‘ Lass with the delicate air *. 
ARNIM, (1) Harry, Graf von (1824-81), 
German diplomat, from 1864 to 1870 was 
Prussian ambassador at Rome, where he 


backed up the anti-infallibilists during the 
Vatican Council. Ennobled, he went as 
ambassador to E’rance (1872-74), but fell into 
disfavour, was charged with purloining state 
documents, and died in exile at Nice. His 
son Henning (d. HHO) married Mary A. 
Beauchamp (1866'1941) of Sydney, who 
wrote Elizabeth and her German Garden 
(1898), Sec., and married the 2nd liarl Russell 
in 1916. See Life of Mary by L. de Charms 
(1958). 

(2) Jiirgcu, Banm vou (1889- ), Cierman 

general, born of an old Silesian military 
family, served at first in the infantry in World 
War I, then bceamc a tank expert and in 
World War U was given command of a 
Panzer Division in the Russian campaign. 
He took over the 5th Pan/er Army in 
'Punisia in January 1943. A fanatical na/i 
and Britain-hater, he was captured in May 
1943. 

(3) Ludwig Adiim von (1781-1831), 
Cicrmun writer of fantastic but original 
romances, stirred up a warmer sympathy for 
old popular poetry, and published over 20 
volumes, mainly talcs and novels. His wife, 
Bettina (1785-“i859), a sister of ('Icmcns 
Brentano (q.v.), was in her girlhood enthusi’ 
astically attached to tiocthe, ami afterwards 
published a (largely Iktitious) ('arrespondenee 
with him, besides 10 vols. of tales and essays. 
Sec Life of Bcttina by A. Helps and E, J. 
Howard (1957). 

ARNOBRLS THE ELiJKR id, 327), a teacher 
of rhetoric at Sicca, in Numidia, became a 
Christian about 300, and wrote a defence of 
Christianity, translated in vol. xix. of the 
Ante-Nicene Library» 

ARNOBIUS THE YOUNGER (0. 5th cent.), 
Gaulish bishop who wrote a commentary on 
the Psalms. 

ARNOLD, (1) Benedict (1741 -1801), American 
general and turncoat, was born at Norwich, 
Connecticut, January 14. At liftecn he ran 
away, joined the provincial troops then 
engaged in the old EVench war, but soon 
deserted, and became a nxerduun in New 
Flaven. On the breaking out of the Revolu¬ 
tionary war he joined the colonial forces, 
assisted in the capture of F*ort 4'lconderoga, 
and in 1775, for nis gallantry at the (unstte- 
cessful) siege of Quebec, was made a brigadier- 
general. Though greatly admired by Ciencral 
Washington, he had hitter and mlhicntial 
enemies; to his great chagrin, in 1777 live 
of his inferiors in rank were promoted by 
congress over his head. At the battle of 
Ridgefield, his horse was killed under him, 
and for his gallantry ho was made a major- 
general. He fought with distinction in'the 
eventful battles of Saratoga (having his horse 
killed, and being himself severely wounded). 
In ^1778 he was placed in command of 
Philadelphia. In 1780 Arnold sought and 
obtained the command of West Point, which, 
through a conspiracy with Andr6 (q.v.), he 
agreed to betray. On the capture of Andr6, 
Arnold Bed to the British lines, and was given 
a command in the royal army. In 1781 he 
led an expedition against his native state; 
and after the war lived in obscurity in 
London, where he died June 14, 1801, See 
the Life by Sparks; also works by L N, 
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Arnold (1880; extenuating his treason), J. G. 
Taylor (1931), Shervvin (1931). 

(2) Sir Edwin (1832-1904), English poet, 
born at Gravesend, won the Newdigatc prize 
at Oxford in 1852, taught at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, and in 1856 became 
principal of the Government C'ollcge at 
Poona. Returning in 1861, he joined the 
staff of the Daily Telegraph, of whtdt he 
became editor in 1863. He wrote 'The iJght 
of Asia (1879) on Buddhism, and other poems 
coloured by his expcnencc of the East. 

(3) John (1736 -99), English horologist, son 
of a Bodmin watchmaker, worked in Holland, 
set up business in l.ondon, made improve¬ 
ments in construction and production methods 
to the chronometer, invented shortly before 
by John Harrison (q.v.). 

(4) Joseph (1782 1818), English botanist, 
born at Bcccics, Suffolk, studicdutcdicinc at 
Edinburgh and accompanied Sir Stamford 
Rallies (q.v.) as naturalist to Sumatra, where 
he died. He discovered the lar/tcst flower 
known, RaJJlesia arnaldi, measuring a yard 
across and weighing hfteen pounds. 

(5) Malcolm (1921 - ), linglish composer, 
born in Northampton, I Ic won a seltolarsfiip 
to the Royal (’ollcgc of Music at the age of 
sixteen, and studied imdcr Ernest Hall and 
Ciordon Jacob. He played the trumpet in 
the London Philliarmonic Orchestra. His 
compositions achieved imnualiatc success for 
their spontaneous lyrical sincerity, high 
spirits and unusual professlomd skill in 
matters of structure as well as orchestration: 
they include two symphonies, concertos for 
wind instnuticnts, the ballet Homage fa the 
Queen and other orchestral and chamber 
pieces* 

(6) Mary Augusta, See Waro (8). 

(7) Matthew (1822 88). one of the greater 
Englisti poets, and the Sainte«Beuve of 
I'higlish criticism, eldest son of Dr Arnold of 
Rugby, was born at Ealeham, near Staines, 
December 24, 1822, was educated at Win¬ 
chester, Rugby, and Balliol (College, Oxford, 
and, graduating with honours in 1844, was 
next year elected a fellow of Oriel. After 
acting for four years as private secretary to 
Lord Lansdownc, he was appointed one of 
the lay inspectors of schools in 1851, an 
ofticc from which he retired in 1886. During 
1857-67 he was professor of Poetry at 
Oxford. He was more tlmn once setu by 
govermnent to inquire into the state of 
education on the C’ontincnt, especially in 
E'rance, CJermany, and Holland; and his 
masterly reports, with their pregnant hints 
and downright statement of English deficE 
cncics, attracted much attention in England, 
So, too. did his aiidadoiw application to 
Scripture of the mefhods of literary criticism. 
In 1883 a pension of £250 was conferred on 
him, and in the same year he lectured in the 
United States. He died suddenly at IJvcr- 
pool, April 15, 1888, and was buried at 
Laleham. His works, some forty in number, 
include a Rugby prize poem on Alarlc (1840), 
the Newdigaie prize poem on CTomwell 
(1843). Poems (1 £53-54). Essays in Oificism 
(1865, 1888), On the Study ofCeitie Litermure 
(1867), New Poems (1867), Cuittm ami 
Anarchy (1869), St Paul and Protestantism 
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(1870), Literature and Dogma (1872), last 
Essays on Chareh and Reiigi<m (1877), Mixed 
Essays (1879), /m/i Essavs (1882), ami 
Discourses on America (1885). See his 
Letters (cd, 1895, 1932), (1952), 

and books by SaiiUsburv (1899), (L w. E”. 
Russell (1904), 'Lrilling (1949), Baum (1958). 

(8) Samuel (1740 1802), luighsh composer, 
became organist to the Ghapcls Roval (I7H3) 
and to Westminster Abbey (1793). Hr is 
best remembered by his valuable collection 
of cathedral music ( 1790 ), His son, Samuel 
James (1774 1852), was a playwright and 
manager. 

^ (9) 1’homas (1795 1842), IhiKlish scholar, 
father of (7), head-master of Rugln'. was born 
at East (‘owes, Isle of Wight. In 1K07 he went 
to Winchester, whence in IHII he was elected 
a scholar of (’orpus Ghristi C'olirge, Oxford. 
Having taken a tirsf class in classics (1814), 
he was the next year cleetcti a fellow of Oriel, 
and he gained the chancellor's prizes for the 
Latin and English essays in 1815 and 1817, 
He took deacon’s orders m IKIK, and the war 
after settled at Laleham, near Staines, where 
he prepared pupils for the university. In lH2t) 
he married Mary Penrose, daughter of a 
Nottinghamshire rector, and sister of one i»f 
his earliest friends; in Atigust IK2H he 
entered on the task of regenerating Rugbv, 
where he hatl the tact to make himself both 
hived anti fcaretl. In 1832 he pm chased ftir 
his vacations box How, between R>dal anti 
Amhleside; in IH41 he reveivcil fnun I on! 
Mdbtnirne his regins professtushiti of 
Motlern I Estory at OxftnxL He tiled jatdtlenly 
tif angina pectoris, June 12, IK42, and xvas 
buried in Rugby (’hapcL Ht.s pnneipaf 
works are six volumes of .Sernams (best etl. 
I84H); an edition of Jluieyditles (3 voN, 
1830 35); the History of Pome (3 vols, 1818 
1843), broken offal theend of the second Punic 
war; and tik Oxford t retures tm Modern 
History (1842). *J'hese\ in the words of the 
Edinburgh Reviehu ‘are all proofs of Ids 
aldlity and goodness, Yet the story of Ids life 
is worth them all* And that story has been 
admirably told by Dean .Stanley in Ids Life of 
Arnold 12(h ed. IH8U, Bee too works 

by l‘jndlay (1897), Worhotsc (1H97), Wymer 
(1953) and T. W. Bamhird (l96t)L His 
second son, 'llimmis (1823 1900), wu'ote a 
Manual of Engiish IJterafure (1862), ami 
edited 7he Seleet UhmAs of Wwlil ClKoOg 
Beowulf U Hit}) and, with E\ W. Addm, the 
(htholie Dietkmary (1883). l*or his tlaughcef, 
Mrs Humphry Ward, sec Wxinr (9), 

ARNOLD OF IIRFBCTA, imtAslM U\ HOC) 
1155), Italian churchman ami pohtieiim, 
educated in Enmce under Abelard, adopted the 
monastic life; and having by hw preaching 
exasperated the people of Brescia apiiwt 
their bisluip, wax biniiMhed fftun liwiy by 
the LiUerim C’ouncil (1139). In Emiwe he 
met with hitter hostility from St Ikrniird, and 
took reffigo in ZCIrieh, where he remained 
five ycarg. Meanwidic an insurreclicm against 
the papal government hud tiiken plitce iii 
Romo, and thither in 1143 Arnold reptlrtHl, 
and itnipkxl for ten ymm to found amongit 
diforderly and dkunited mawti a renitWIe cm 
ancient Roman line*, Popo Adfitn IV 
(Nicholas Bwikiipear) laid the city under «is 
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interdict, when Arnold, whose party fell to 
pieces, retired to Campania, On the arrival 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, in 
1155, Arnold was arrested, brought to Rome, 
and hanged, his body burned, and the ashes 
thrown into tlie Tiber. But he is remembered 
alongside Rionzi and Savonarola. See Life 
by G reenaway (1931). 

ARNOLD Oh' WINKELKIEO, a Swiss of 
Unterwaldcn, who, according to tradition, 
made a way for his comrades into the 
enemy's ranks at Scmpach (1386) by grasping 
an armful of Austrian spearheads and 
plunging them into his own bosom. 

ARNOLFO 01 CAMBIO (1232--1301), Floren¬ 
tine architect, designed the church of Santa 
Croce and the rebuilt cathedral. 

AROUKT, the family name of Voltaire (q.v,). 

ARP, Jean or Hans (18*S8- ), Alsatian 

sculptor, born at Strasbourg. He was one of 
the founders of the Dada movement in Zurich 
in 1916. During the ’twenties he produced 
many abstract reliefs in wood, but after 1928 
he worked increasingly in three dimensions, 
and he was second only to Brancusi (q.v.) iji 
his influence on organic abstract sculpture, 
based on natural forms. In 1948 he wrote 
On My PFay, See study by C. Giedion- 
Wclckcr (1958). 

ARPAD (d. 907), the national hero of Hungary, 
under whom the Magyars first gained a 
footing in that country about 884. 

ARRAN, Earl of. Sec Hamilton. 

ARREBO, Anders Chrislicnsen (1587'1637), 
Danish clergyman. Bishop of Trondheim 
(1618 22), made his name as u translator of 
the Psalms (1623), but his greatest work was 
the Hexacmerojt, a monumental epic in the 
vernacular about the six days of Creation. 

ARRHENIUS, Svante (1859-4927), Swedish 
scientist, born near Uppsala, became profes¬ 
sor of Physics at Stockholm in 1895, a 
director of the Nobel Institute in 1905. He 
did valuable work in connection with the 
dissociation theory of electrolysis, and was 
awarded the Nobel prize for chemistry in 
1903. 

ARRfAOA, (1) Juan (1806 26), 

Spanish composer, who died at the age of 20, 
but whose compositions show remarkable 
maturity, the .symphony in D being reminis¬ 
cent of Beethoven. 

(2) Manocl Jos6 de (1840-4917), Portuguese 
statesman, took part in the revolution of 1910, 
and was president of the republic 1911 15. 

ARRIAN, Lat. Flavius Arrianiis (r. a.d. 95- 
180), Greek historian, a native of Nicomedia 
in Bithynia, who in 136 was appointed prefect 
of Cappadocia. He edited the EncheirkHon 
of his friend and master Epictetus, whose 
lectures (Diatribai) he wrote out in eight 
books. Only four have been preserved. His 
chief work, however, is the Anabasis Alexan- 
drou, or history of the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great, which has come down to us almost 
entire. His accounts of the people of India, 
and of a voyage round the Buxine, are valu¬ 
able for ancient geography. See edition with 
Eng, trans. by Robson (Loeb Library, 1930- 
1933), 

ARROL, Sir William (1839-1913), Scottish 
engineer, rose from a blacksmith to be head 
of the great firm who were contractors for the 


(new) Tay Bridge, the F’orth Bridge, Slc. He 
was knighted in 1890. 

ARROWSMITH, Aaron (1750-1823), I’nglish 
cartographer, born at Winston, Durham, 
about 1770 came up to London, aiul by I79() 
had established a great map-making, business. 
His nephew John (1790-4 873), was also an 
eminent cartographer. 

ARSACIDAPL a dynasty of Parthian kings, so 
called from the founder, Arsaccs, who wrested 
a kingdom for himself from the feeble g.rasp 
of the Selcucid Antiochus 11 about 250 u.c., 
which ultimately extended from Hactria to 
the Euphrates, and included Persia. Its 
greatest kings were Mithradalcs, Phraates, 
Mithradates ‘ the great *, Volagases L and Arta- 
banus, who fell at Hormi/djan in a.il 226 
attempting to stem the conquering career of 
Ardashir, founder of the Sassanian dynasty 
of Persia. 

ARSlNOE,^ir-.sYVLfi-cr (316 *271 il<\). l-gyptian 
princess, daughter of Ptolemy L married first, 
about 300 u.r,, the aged Ly.simaduis, king of 
'Phrace, and finally, in 279, her own brother, 
Ptolemy IL Phlladelphus. 

ARSON VAL, Jacque.s-Arsi'ne d*, «r-.v4o7//i/ 
(1851-4940), French physicist, burn at Boric, 
was director of the laboratory of biological 
physics at the College dc F'ranec frmn 1882. 
and professor front 1894. He invented the 
rcllccting galvanometer named after him, and 
he also experimented with highdVcqucncy 
oscillating current for dcctro-mcdical pur- 
poses. 

ARTABAZUR, -/u/y'-, the name of several 
Persian generals under the dynasty of the 
Achaemcnidae. 

ARI'AXKRXKS, ar>’khrerk'Teez, anc. Pers, 
Artaksliuthra, the name of several Pcrsitin 
kings. 

(1) Artiixerxes I, called Loiigimiimis (* hmg* 
handed ’), the second son of Xerxes (q.v.), 
reigned from 465 to 425 n.c\ 

(2) Artaxerxes H, called IVliiemoii the 
mindful ’), reigned from 404 to 359 ua-. 

(3) Artaxerxes HI, called Oehus, son or(2), 
found the empire disintegrating, hut did 
much to build it up again, He was poisoned 
in 338 by his favourite eunuch, Bagojt.s, 

(4) ArtaxcTxes, or Ardashfr (d. 2.42), 
founder of the new Persian dynasty id' the 
Sassanidae, overthrew Ardavan (Artabaniis), 
the last of the Parthian kings in A.t>. 226. lie 
next conquered Media and a large part of the 
Iranian highlands, but was defeated by 
Alexander Severus in 233. 

ARTEDI, Peter, aMay'dae (1705 35), a 
Swedish ichthyologist and botanist, wrote 
Ichthyoiogkk the first systematic study of 
fishes, edited by Linnaeus after the author 
had been accidentally drowned in a canal near 
Amsterdam. 

ARTEMISIA, (1) Queen of Cariit 352 »350 
B.C., erected a magnificent mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus to the memory of her brother 
and husband, Mausolus. It was one of the 
traditional seven wonders of the world. 

(2) Queen of Halicarnassus, acctmipanietl 
Xerxes, with five ships, in his expedition 
against Greece, and distinguished herself at 
Salamis (480 b.c.) ; an unfortunate love-affair 
made her leap from a rock into the sea. 
ARTEVELBE, Jacob van (1290-1345), 
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Flemish statesman, a wcaltliy and highborn 
brewer of Ghent, who, in 1335, when war was 
raging between Fngland and France, gave his 
support to the former power, while the C\'»unt 
of Flanders sided with the latter, and who 
actually concluded a treaty with Edward IH. 
Proclaimed governor of Idanders, for nine 
years he wais almost absolute ruler; hut he 
went too far when he proposed tJud the Black 
Prince should be elected C\)unt of Flanders, 
and was killed in a popular insurrection, 
July 24, 1345. His son Philip van ArteveWe 
in 1381 headed a new revolt of the people of 
Ghent, and gained a victory over the (fount 
of Flanders, tfic son of his father's old 
enemy. The count therefore sought the 
assistance of Cfharlcs VI of France, and Philip 
was defeated and slain at Roosbeke, 13<S2. 
His history forms the theme of a line drama 
by Sir Henry Taylor. See Hutton, Mnm*s and 
Philip van Arievvide (1883). 

AR'FHUR, a half-legendary king of the 
Britons -Cymri driven into the west of 
Itngland by the Saxons ™ i.s represented as 
having united the British tribes in resisting 
the pagan invaders, and as having been the 
champion, not onl/ of his people, but also td' 
Christianity. He is said to have lived in the 
6th century, and to have maintained a 
stubborn contest against the Saxon (Vaxlic, 
but the Aript/o'^Saxon ('/tnndch" is suspiciously 
silent as to his warfare and as to his existence. 
Indeed the Welsh bards of the earliest perioil 
do not assert that he was a contemporary, and 
it is more than doubtful whether he i.s an 
historic personage. It is worthy of remark 
tluit the fame of Arthur is widely spread; he 
is claimed alike as a prince in Brittany, 
Cornwall, Wales, Cumberland, and the 
lowlands of Scotland; that is to say, ln.s 
fame is conterminous with the Brythonic race, 
and docs not extend to the Goidds or Gads. 
I’hc story of Arthur jaassed into literature 
and a multitude of fascinating legends became 
interwoven with it, including those of the 
Round Table and the Holy Grail, both 
introduced near the turn of the I2lh' 13th 
century. Sec texts (some in translation) of 
Nennius, (JeoliVcy of Monmouth, Waec, 
Layamon, Chretien dc Troyes, Malory, and 
The Mahinogion; also books by (Hennic 
(1869), Rhys (1891), Bruce (1928), Fewis 
(1932), Loomis (1949, 1956); and Lindsay 
(1958). 

ARTHUR, Prince (1187-1203). the posthu¬ 
mous son of Geolfrey (Henry IPs fourth .son) 
Constance, Duchess of Brittany. On 
Richard's death in 1199, Arthur by the law 
of primogeniture should have succeeded to 
the English crown; and the FTcnch king, 
Philip JI, upheld his daims, until John (q.v,) 
bought him over to a disgraceful treaty. 
Arthur soon after fell into his uncle’s hands, 
and was imprisoned, first at I'alaise, after- 
wards at Rouen, where, on April 3, 1203, he 
is supposed to have perished, cither by 
assassination or by drowning in an attempt 
to escape. The story of John’s orders to 
Flubert to put out his eyes was current m 
early as I22B. 

ARTHUR, Prince (1486 4502), the eldest son 
of Henry VI I, was born at Wiachciter, 
September 19, When he was still tinder two 


years old a marriage was arrang.cd between 
him and Catharine of Aragon in ortler to 
provide an alliance between F'nglaiul and 
Spain. 'Fhe wedding took place in November 
1501, but Arthur, a sickly youth, dieil next 
April at Ludlow. 

ARniUR, (1) Chester Alan (1830 86). 
twenty-first president of the Unitcil States, 
was born at L'airlidd, Vermont, October 5, 
the son of a Baptist minister from Antrim, 
He became the head of a very eminent law 
firm and leader of the Republican party in 
New York state. He was made vice-president 
of the United States when (iartidd became 
president in 1881; and, after Gartiehfs 
death, he was president from September IKK I 
to March IH85. He died November 18, I8K6. 

(2) Sir <;eorge (1785 1854), British dtplo 
mat, born near Plymouth, was giivernor of 
British Honduras (1814 22), Van Diemen’s 
Land 0823 36)* Upper Uanada (1837 41). 
and Bombay (IK42 46). He was created a 
baronet in 1841. 

AR1T.YBA8HKV, umvL/wVie/; (1) Boris 
(1899 ■ ), American artist. His illustra¬ 

tions have a vivid and rctHdilive brilliance 
of pattern, reminiscent of the early Ballets 
Russes ddvars, I le has also written suuirs for 
children, based on Russian folk-hire. 

(2) MikhaB Petrovich (18/8 1927). Rimmn 
author.^ His libcralist novel Sanin h<ul an 
international reputation at the turn of the 
century. It was tnmskUct! by P. Pinkerton 
in PH)/* who also translatctl P/raking Pmnt 
(1915), and with L Oh/td, Talas af Revaiaiian 
(1918). He was the great-grandson of the 
Polish patriot Kosciusko. 

ARUNDEL, Tlioimw,ur^H 1353 1413). Engtish 
prelate, third son of Robert lut/alan, Earl ot 
Arundel, in 1373 became ArdHlcaeon of 
'faunton and Bishop of Ely. in LIH8 Ardp 
bishop of York, and in 1396 of (’nntcrburv. 
Banished by Richard H (1397), he helped to 
seat I lenry of Lancaster on the throne (f 399). 
He was a bitter opponent of the Lollards. 
ARUNDEL AND NURRKY, Karl uL Bee 
HowAitn. 

ABBJGRNBKN, Peter Cltrlslliui (IHU 85), 
Norwegian folklorist, born at iliristiania, 
studied at the university there, then for tour 
years was a tutor in the country. In tong 
journeys on foot h© collected a rich store 
of popular poetry and folklore, and, with 
Jdrgen Moc (IKUf 82)» Bishop of {'hristnuo 
sand, published the famous collectiiiii of 
Norwegian folk-tales, Narske HdkaeveMW 
(1841 44); followed In IK45 48 by Narde 
Hiddreevemyr ag which he broughi 

put alone. lYom 1856 tt) IH58 he MmhVd 
forestry, subsequently becoming inspectttr of 
forests for the Trofulhjem district, Sec 
translations of Ids titles by Dawni anti 
Brackstad. 

ASBURY, Wrmck (1745 1816), the lint 
Methodist bishop consecrated (1784) in 
Atpcrica, wtw born at Hands worth* Stufford- 
Rture, August 20; in 177J was iwit m u 
imsrioMry to Amcfictt; luid died u Rich¬ 
mond* Virginia, March 31* 1816, Sm IJvw 
byj4irnito (1853) anti Strickland (I8S8L 
AsCIL Shptom (1880 4957). Jewish writer* 
born at In folaiid* emigrited to 

America m 1914 and became ntturiliwd fn 
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1920. His prolific output of novels and short 
stories, most of them originally in Yiddish 
but many since translated, includes The 
Mo/her (1930), The m/r Goes On (1936), The 
Nazarene (1939), The Apostle (1943), East 
River (1946) and Moses (1951), His early 
work inckulcs the plays Mottke the Thief 
(1917) and The God of Phaim/nce (1918). 

ASCHAM, Roger, asdePm (1515 k)8), English 
humanist, was born at Kirby Wiskc near 
Thirsk, in Yorkshire, He graduated in 1534 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, and, in 
spite of his avowed leaning to the Reformed 
doctrines, obtained a fellowship. His 
reputation as a classical scholar soon brought 
him numerous pupils; and about 1538 he 
was appointed Greek reader at St John’s. 
In defence of archery, he iiublishcd, in 1545, 
J^oxophilus^ the pure English style of which 
ranks it among English classics. In 1546 he 
was appointed university orator. He was 
tutor to the princess Elizabeth (1548-50), and 
later became Latin secretary to Queen Mary. 
His prudence and moderation preserved him 
from olTcnding by his Protestantism; and 
after Mary’s death Elizabeth retained him at 
court as secretary and tutor, which oHices he 
held till his death, December 30, 1568. His 
principal work, 77/e Seholemaster, a treatise 
on classical education, was published in 
1570. Sec monographs by Kattcrfeld (1879) 
and Wcidcmann (1900). 

ASCHIil, John Stanger Hdss Oscar (1872 • 
1936), Australian actor, playwright and 
theatrical manager, born at (ieclong. Ho 
wrote Chn Chin Chow (1916), and managed 
the Adclphi theatre, London (1904), and llis 
Majesty’s (1907). 

ASCI.EPIADES, asddepf-a-deez (11. 1st cent. 
B.C.), a Greek physician, born at Prusa in 
Bithynia. He seems to have wandered about 
as a not very successful teacher of rhetoric 
before he finally settled at Rome, where, by 
the practice of medicine, he had risen in 
Cicero’s time to considerable fame and wealth. 

ASCOU, Graziadio Isaia, (1829-4907). 
Italian philologist, was bora of Jewish 
parentage at Gdrz, and was destined for a 
mercantile career, but early devoted himself 
to comparative philology. In 1861 he 
obtained a chair of Philology at Milan, and 
in 1889 was created a senator. 

ASELEIO. Gasparo (1581-1626), an Italian 
physician, the discoverer of the lacteal vessels. 

ASGHX, John (1659-1738), English pamph¬ 
leteer, born at Hanley Castle, Worcestershire, 
was called to the bar in 1692. Having got 
into difficulties, he sailed in 1699 for Ireland, 
where his talents gained him a lucrative 
practice; and in 1703 he obtained a .scat in 
the Irish parliament. Three years before, 
however, he had published a paradoxical 
pamphlet to prove that by the rules of 
English law the redeemed need not die. Much 
to his surprise, the Irish parliament voted this 
a blasphemous libel, and expelled its author. 
In 1705 he returned to England, and became 
M.P. for Brambcr, in Sussex. But the fame 
of his unlucky pamphlet haunted him; for 
the English House condemned It to be burned 
by the common hangman, and expelled 
Asgill in 1707. Ultimately he was imprisoned 
for debt in the Fleet, where he died. 


ASEIBEE, Charles Robert (1863 4942), English 
architect, designer ami writer, born at Isle- 
worth. He was educated at King’s ('ollcge, 
Cambridge, and was the founder of the Chnld 
of Handicrafts, the E,<)ndon Survey Com¬ 
mittee and the lissex House Press. As an 
architect, he undertook (among other work) 
church restoration, and liis publications 
include I'he Book of Cotfaitos and fittieflot/ses 
(1906) and Carieatare (1928). I Ic also wrote a 
number of books of verse. There arc several 
examples of silverwork designed by him in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
ASHBOURNE, Edward <;ibs<>n, 1st Baron 
(1837 1913), Lord (Tancellor oflrcland, was 
born in Dublin, educated there at IVinitv 
C’ollege, and called to the Irish bar in 1860, 
Entering parliament in 1872, he rose through 
various posts in successive ('onservative 
administrations to the chancellorship (1885, 
1886, 1895), carrying (1885) a measure 
facilitating the purchasing clauses of the 
Land Act. 

ASIK’ROET, Dame Peggy, piopciiy Edith 
Margaret Emily (1907 ), Lnglish actress, 

horn in London. She fimt appeared on the. 
stage with the Birmingham Repertory 
Company in 1928, and scored a great success 
in London as Naomi in ,/cw SiLxx in 1929. 
In 1930 she played Desdemona to Paul 
Robeson’s Othello, and acted leading parts 
at the Old Vic in the season of 1932 33. la 
Sir John Gielgud’s production t>r Romeo ami 
Joliet (1935), she was a memorable Juliet. 
She has worked both in films and cm the British 
and American stage, and was created D.ILli. 
in 1956. 

ASHLEY, Lord. See SUAiOfsmtHV. 
ASHMEAD-BARTLbrrr, Sir Kills (1H49 
1902). born at Brooklyn, in 1880 entered 
parliament as a C'onservative, and in 1892 
was knighted. An ardent 4‘urcophil, he 
with his son Ellis (IHHI 1931). later a noted 
war correspondent was captured by the 
Greeks in 1897. See Buhoi* i r-Gout rs, 
ASHMOLE, Ellas (1617 92). linglish fm(i« 
quary, born at Lichfield, qualified as a lawyer 
in 1638 and subsequently combined work for 
the Royalist cause with the study of mat he¬ 
matics, natural philosophy, astronomy, 
astrology, and altitcmy, entering Brasenosc 
College, Oxford. In 1646 ho became 
acquainted with Lilly and other famous 
astrologers; and in 1650 he edited a work of 
Dr Dec’s to which he subjoined a treatise of 
his own. In 1652 he issued his Iheamtm 
Chymicam, and in 1672 his major work, ii 
History of the Order of the Garter, After the 
Restoration he mainly devoted himself to 
heraldic and antiquarian studies. In 1682 
he presented to the university of Oxford a 
fine collection of rarities, bequeathed him by 
his old friend Tradescant, now known tis the 
Ashmolean Museum. Among his friends 
were Selden and Dugdalo, whose daughter 
became his third wife. See his Diary (1717; 
ed. Gunther 1927). 

ASHMUN, Jehudi (1794-1828), Amcricim 
philanthropist, the founder in 1H22 of the 
colony of Liberia for liberated negroai on the 
west coast of Africa, was born at Champlain, 
New York, and died at New Haven, Connec¬ 
ticut. See Life by Gurley (1835), 
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ASHTON, (I) Frederick William Mallaodaine 
(1906- ), English dancer and choreographer, 
born in Guayaquil, Ecuador. He trained as 
a dancer under Massine and Marie Rambert, 
tirst appeared in public in 1926, and in 1935 
became choreographer to Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, for which company most of his work 
was done. His first full-length ballet, 
Cinderella, was produced at Covent Garden 
in 1948. He also worked with the New York 
City Ballet and (he Royal Danish Ballet 
Company. He became co-director, with 
Ninette de Valois, of Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
and was created C’.B.F.. in 1950. 

(2) Winifred. See Dank, Ci.hmfnc'E. 
ASINIUS. See Pollk). 

ASRF, Robert (d. 1537), English rebel, a 
Yorkshire attorney at Gray's Inn, who was 
hanged at York tor having in the previous 
autumn headed the Catholic rising known as 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

ASKEW, Anne (1521*46), English Protestant 
martyr, was born of gentle parentage near 
Cirimsby. liarly embracing the Refonnetl 
doctrines, she was turned out of doors by her 
husband, and thereupon went up to Eondon 
to sue for a separation; but in 1545 she was 
arrested ^on a charge of heresy. After 
examination and torture by the rack, she was 
burned in Smithlield, JuIy lH, 15*16, 

ASNYK, Adam (1838 97), Polish lyric poet and 
dramatist, born at Kalis/,, lived and died at 
CYacow, 

ASOKA, ehSiVkih an Indian king 264 223 n.v., 
a convert to Buddhism, organized it as the 
state religion, 

ASPASIA (11, 5th cent, n.c’.), the mistress of 
Pericles (q.v.) after his separation from his 
Athenian wife, was born at Miletus, Intel¬ 
lectual and vivacious, stie was lampooned in 
Cireck comedy and satire, but was held in 
high regard by JSocrates and hi.s followers, and 
was a great inspiration to Pericles, who 
successfully defended her against a charge of 
impiety. After his death she lived with 
Lysiclcs* a cattle dealer who had risen to 
power and inlluence. 

AKPLtJNI), Krik Cuimar (1885 1940), Swed¬ 
ish architect, born in Stockholm. In 1924- 27 
he designed the Stockholm City Library, and 
he was responsible for nUKst of the buildings 
in the Stockholm Exhibition of 1930. 'Lhcir 
design was acclaimed in Europe for the new 
gaiety and imagination with which the 
architect used simple modern forms anti 
methods of construction, e.g. the cantilever 
and glass walls. 

ASOUITlIt Herbert Henry, l«t Karl of Oxford 
and Asquith (1858-1928), British Liberal 
.statesman, born at Morlcy, studied at Balliol, 
Oxford, took a first class In classics, won 
the Craven, tind a fellowsltip, Called to the 
bar in 1876, Q.C, in 1890, M.R for liast 
Fife 1886-1918, in 1892 ho was home 
secretary, in 1905-08 cimncdlor of the 
Exchequer. In April 1908 he succeeded 
CampbelEBanncrman as premier. Winning 
two iienerat elections in 1910. h© held the 
premiership continuously for eight years and 
eight months, a record unequalled since 
tiverpooPi time (1KI2™27). His regime was 
notable, imer o//o, for the upholding of Free 
Trade, the great budget of 1909, old age 


pensions, national insurance, payment of 
M.P.s, the Parliament Act, Irish home 
rule, Welsh disestablishment, Lsulfragctlc ’ 
troubles, declaration of war (August 4, 1914), 
Coalition ministry (May EH5). Sinn Lein 
rebellion. Member for Paisley 1920 24, 
created an carl in 1925, he resigned tiic Liberal 
leadership in 1926. See his Memories and 
Reflevtions (1928). His sccoiul wife Margot, 
daughter of Sir (’harks rennent, Bart. 
(1865 1945), wrote a lively /E/m/uogru/j/ir 
(1922). See Lafe hy Spender and Asquith 
(1932). RaymomI (I87K 1916), his hrilliant 
eldest son, was killed in action. Ilerhert 
(I88L 1947), a younger son, was a poet. 
Anthony, the youngest son (born in 1902) is a 
him director, Eli/aheth (d. 1945), daughter 
by his second wife, married Prince Antoine 
Bihcsco in 1919, and wrote lively novels. 
L'or his elder daugluer see BoNHAM“C'ARirR. 
ASSEMANI, Jo.sej)h Simon, m-e-ww/i /ler 
(1687-17(>8), Syrian orientalist, was horn of 
Maronitc family at lYipoli and dicil keeper 
of the Vatican Library, 

ASSKR, Welsh monk tdLSt David’s, known for 
his biography of King Alfred. 1 Ic resided at 
intervals (885 - 901 ) at Alfred’s court, assisting 
him in his studies, and worthily enjoying an 
aifcctionate^ conlidcnce, Alfred promoted 
him to various dignities, and prior to 900 
made him Bishop of Sherborne, lie died in 
cither 909 or 9H), His Latin life of Alfred 
was first published, with various inteipolU' 
tions, in 1572 by Archbishop Parker, 
ASSHRBANIPAL* 8ee BAnoANAUAl iw, 
A8TAIRK, orig. Austerlit/, Fred (IK99 ), 

American actor ami rlanecr, was born m 
Omaha. When he and his elder sister Ailele 
began to exhibit an unusual talent for dancing 
they were sent to New York to study, and in 
1916 they launched out as a brother and sister 
team, rising to^stardom in the ’twenties tn 
/July he (uhhI, hunny Fuee, Siw Adde having 
retired on her marriage to lord (luiHes 
C’avcndish (1932), LYed overcame early muf- 
givings as to the .suitability of the cinema as a 
medium for his type of dancing, aiut with 
various partners, but espedallv with Ginger 
Rogers, he revolutioni/cd the lilm ’ nmstcal ’ 
with origmal and eiirefully worked out tan- 
tianec routines designed hy himself, as m 
(lay l>ivarr(\ Maheruh 7‘ap /h#/. In 1959 
ho emerged as a llrst-dass striiighc iictor in 
the nuclear war film On dw Meaeli, Kee hts 
autobiography (1960), 

ASTKEE, Miry (1668 1731), Enilkh rdighnw 
writer^ a Newcastle merchanEs daughter, who 
lived at C’hcRcit, and in 1694 projected im 
Anglleiin sisterhood with an academic bias, 
which was strongly eritldwd hy Bisfiop 
Burnet and by the Tader, and did not materi- 
Eif© hy Morenee M, Kmilh (1916), 
ASTEKY, Philip (1742 1814), lYiglish theatri¬ 
cal manager, ©quettirkn. ttiid the hcfit har«©- 
tamer of Ik time, in 1776 star ted a drc«» at 
itnd built AstleyV Amphllheiitre 
London. 

AS ION, Francis William (1877-^ 1945), tingikh 
sckmist. horn iit Illmiingham* ww ©diicalcd 
at Malvorn imd at Birminghim ind Ciim* 
bridge, Noted for hk work on isotopei, he 
invented ih© niM^tpectrogritph, with wtoh 
he mveitlgtted the ketopk itrecturw of 
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elements. The Aston dark space, in electronic 
discharges, is named after him. 

ASTOR, (1) John Jacob (176.V1848), Ameri¬ 
can millionaire, founder of the American l*ur 
Company, was born near Hcidelbcrjs, and 
helped on his father's farm until, in his 
sixteenth year, he went to London and 
worked with his brother, a maker of musical 
instruments. In 1783 he sailed to America 
and invested liis small capital in furs. On his 
death in New York he left about twenty 
million dollars, and a legacy of $350,000 to 
found a public library in New York. 

(2) John Jacob (1864-^1912), a great- 
grandson of (1), served in the Spanish- 
American war, built part of the Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel in New York, and went down 
with the lyfanic. 

(3) John Jacob, 1st Baron Astor of Hover 

(188(7“ ), British newspaper proprietor, 

son of (6), educated at Eton and New College, 
Oxford, was elected M.P. for Dover in 1922, 
and became chairman of the Times Publishing 
Company after the death of Lord NorthcliHe. 

(4) Nancy Witcher Langhornc, Viscountess 

(1879- ), wife of (7), born in Virginia, 

U.S.A., succeeded her husband as M.P. for 
Plymouth in 1919, and was the lirst woman to 
take a seal in the 1 louse of Commons, She 
is known for her interest in social problems, 
especially temperance. Sec her Mv 7'wo 
Coiimries (1923), and Life by Collis (I’dbO). 

(5) \Viinain (1792-4875), son of (1), aug¬ 
mented his inherited wealth and is said to 
have left fifty million dollars. He added to 
his father’s library bequest^ and on account of 
his great property interests was known as the 
‘ landlord of New York 

(6) William Waldorf, 1st Viscount Astor 
(1848-4919), a great-grandson of (1), was 
U.S. minister to Italy in 1882 85, and in 1892 
settled in England. Made a baron in 1916, 
viscount in 1917, ho owned the Pall Mall 
OYre/ttM 1893-1916), 

(7) William Waldorf, 2nd Viscount Astor 
(I879“1952i English politician, son of (6), 
educated at Eton and New C’oUcgc, Oxford, 
was elected M.P. for Plymouth in 1910. On 
passing to the House of Lords in 1919 he 
became parliamentary secretary to the Local 
Ciovcrnment Board (subsequently Ministry of 
Health) and his wife (see (4)) succeeded him 
in the lower house. He was proprietor of the 
Observer. 

(8) William Waldorf, 3rd Viscount Astor 
(1907- ), English politician, son of (7), 
educated at Eton and New College, Oxford, 
sat as M.P. for East Fulham (1935“45) and 
for Wycombe (1951-52), 

ASTORGA, Emamiele, d’ (1680-1757), Italian 
composer, born at Agosta in Sicily; died at 
Madrid or Lisbon. His masterwork is a 
Stahat Mater (1707). See study by Volkmann 
(1911-19). 

ASTRUC, Jean (1684-1766), French biblical 
scholar, born at Sauve, became a medical 
professor, but wrote a work on Moses which 
laid the foundation for modern criticism of 
the Pentateuch, 

ASTYAGES, as-tfa-Jeez, son of Cyaxares, the 
last king of Media, ruled from 584 b.c. until 
550 n.c., when he was dethroned by Cyrus 
the Great (q.v.). 


ATAHUALPA (d. 1533), last of the Incas, on 
his father's death in 1525 received the king¬ 
dom of Quito, and in 1532, overwhelming his 
elder brother, Huascar, seized Peru, Mean¬ 
while the Spaniards had disembarked; and 
Atahualpa, made a captive,^ agreed to great 
ransom, but was accused of plotting against 
Pizarro, tried, and strangjod. 

ATATORK, See Mustafa Ki'mai, ArAiiiHK. 
AHIAUAH (d. *S37 n.o.), daughter of Ahah 
and Jezebel, and wife of Jehoram, king of 
Judah, secured the tiirone of Judah to herself 
after the death (843 ».<\) of her son. Aha/iah, 
at the hands of Jehu, by the slaughter of all 
the royal children save Ahaziah's son, Joush, 
Her support of Baal-worship led, after six 
years, to an insurrection hciulcd by tlve 
priests; Joash was made king, and Athaliah 
put to death. Her fate is the subject of a 
play by Racine, with music added by Mendels¬ 
sohn. 

ATHANARIC (d. 384), a prince oflhe Western 
Cioths, who fought three campaigns with the 
limpcror Valens, hut was finally defeated in 
369, and who, driven by the Huns fri7m the 
north of the Danube, died at Constantinople, 
ATHANASHkS, St (r. 2% 373), dulstian 
leader, born in Alexandria, in bis youth tdlcn 
visited the celebrated hermit St Antony, and 
himself for a time embraced an anchorite’s 
life. He was only a deacon wlien he distin¬ 
guished himself at the great Council of 
Nicaca or Nice in 325. In 32(> he was chosen 
Patriarch of Aicxtmdria and Primate of 
Egypt,and was but newly installed when Arius, 
banished on the condemnation of his doctrine 
at Nice, was recalled* and recanted, Athanu« 
sius refused to comply with the will of titc 
Emperor Constantine that the heretic should 
be restored to communion. Hence, and on 
oilier charges brought by the Arians, lie was 
summoned by tlic emperor to appear before 
the synod of'Eyre, in 335, which deposed him. 
The sentence was confirmed by the synod of 
Jerusalem in 336, when he was banished to 
Trbves. In 338, he was restored; but in 341 
he was again condemned by a council (»f 
ninety-seven (mainly Arian) bishops at 
Antioch. Orthodox synods tit Alexandria 
and at Stirdica protested in his favour, and he 
was again replaced in his olfice (349). Hmler 
the Arian Emperor Gonstantius, he was again 
condemned and forcibly expelled, whereupon 
he retired to a remote desert in Upper Egypt. 
Under Julian the Apostate, toleration was 
proclaimed to all religions, and Athanasius 
became once more Patriarch of Alexandria 
(361). His next controversy was with the 
heathen subjects of Julian* by whom he was 
compelled again to Bee from Alexandria* and 
he hid in the Theban desert until 363, when 
Jovian ascended the throne. After lutiding 
ofiico again for a short time, he was expelled 
anew by the Arians under the limpcror 
Valens, who, after petitions from the ortho¬ 
dox Alexandrians, soon restored the patriarch 
to his sec, in which he continued till his death* 
Athanasius was the great leader during the 
most trying period in the history of the early 
Christian church. His conscientiouwicss, his 
wisdom, his fearlessness, his commanding 
intellect, his activity and patience, all mark 
him out as an ornament of his age* His 
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writings, polemical, historical, and moral, arc- 
simple, cogent, and clear. The polemical 
works treat chiefly of the Trinity, the Incarna¬ 
tion, and the divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
See, besides the church hivStorics, Live.s by 
Bush (1888), Reynolds (1889), Bardy {Paris 
1925), study by F, L. Goss (1945). See also 
Arius. The so-called yirharuisiuri Creed 
(representing Athanasian beliefs) is little 
heard of till the 7th century. 

ATHFIJNG. See Edgar. 

AITIELSTAN (c. 895-939), son of King 
Edward the Elder, and grandson of Alfred 
the Great, was crowned king of the Mercians 
and West Saxons at Kingston-upon-rhames 
in 924, He conquered portions of C'ornwall, 
Wales, and Northumbria, and, a league being 
formed against him in 937 of Welsh, Scots, 
and Danes, completely routed them at 
Brunanburh. After this his fame spread to 
the Continent; and one of his sisters married 
Otho the Great, afterwards emperor; 
another, Hugh, Duke of the FYcnch, father of 
Hugh C'apet. At home he improved the laws, 
built monasteries, and promoted commerce. 
ATHENAKUS, adhen-eCm, a Greek writer, 
born at Naucratis in Egypt. He lived first at 
Alexandria and afterwards at Rome about 
the close of the 2nd century. His /)W/wp.vo“ 
phistae C Banquet of the Learned '),in tiflccn 
books, but of which we po.s.sess only the first 
two, and parts of the third, eleventh, and 
lifteenth, is very interesting as one of the 
earliest collections o( Ana* 

Vl'HKNAGORAS, (2nd cent.), a 

Christian philosopher who taught first at 
Athens, and afterwards at Alexandria. Of 
hi.s two extant treatises one is on the Resur¬ 
rection, the other is a petition to Marcu.s 
Aurelius on behalf of the Christians. 
vniFNAIS, See lumociA. 

VrHER1X)N, Gertrude FranlkJiin^ /aV Honi 
(1857- 1948), American novelist, born in 
San ITancisco. Left a widow in 1887, she 
travelled cxien.sivcly, living in liuropc most 
of her life and using the places she visited as 
backgrounds for her novels which range 
from Ancient Greece to C'alifornia and the 
Wc.st Indies. She was made C'hevalicr of the 
Legion of Honour for her relief work during 
World War I and in 1934 became pre.sident 
of the American National Academy of 
Literature. ITc most popular of her many 
novels are The Conqueror (1902), a fictional 
biography of Alexander Hamilton, and B/oek 
Oxen (1923), which is concerned with the 
possibility of rejuvenation, 

,TEINSONj Thomas WItlam (1799^861), 
English architect and travel-writer, born at 
Cawthornc, Yorks., became successively 
quarryman, stonemason, and architect; 
then, m 1H48"53, travelled some 40,000 miles 
in Asiatic Russia, sketching and keeping 
journals which formed the basis of several 
works on that part of the world. 

TIALIJS, the name of three kings of Per- 
gamos, of whom the last, dying in 133 B.c., 
oft his kingdom to Rome. 

ITERBOM^ Per Dankl Amadeus (1790- 
1855), Swedish Romanticist poet, born at 
\sbo, professor at Uppsala of Logic (1828) 
met of Aesthetics (1835). 

TTERBUEY, Franck (1663-1732), English 


prelate, was born March 6 at Milton-Kcyne.s^ 
near Ncwport-Pagncll, and educated at 
Westminster, whence in 1680 he passeti to 
Christ Church, Oxford, In 1687 he an.svvcrcil 
a pseudonymous attack on Protestantism 
by Obadiah Walker, master of Uuiversily 
C'ollcgc; and, taking orders about the same 
time, won .such reputation as a preacher, that 
he wa.s appointed lecturer of 8t Briilc'.s 
(1691), a royal cliaplain, and minister to 
Bridewell Hospital. Boylc’.s Exomduithm of 
Bentley's Dissertations on the Episties of 
Phaiaris (1698), a clever but .shallow perform¬ 
ance, was really by Atterlniry, who had been 
the young noblcmuif s tutor at Christ i ’luirch. 
In 1704 he was pronu>tcd to the deanery of 
Carlisle; in 17I() he was chosen prtdocucor 
of Convocation; in 1712 became Dean of 
Clirist Chureli ; and in 1713 was made 
Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westmin¬ 
ster.^ 1*0 Atterhury i.s aserilwth with great 
likelihood^, Dr BacheverePs famous defence 
(1710) before the Lords; 4Uid he was author 
of the scarcely less famous Representatum of 
the Stote of RehEhm (1711). He may well 
have aspired to the primacy; but the death of 
Qviccu AmHyextinguishcil his luipe.s in that 
direction. 1 lis known character and Jacobite 
leanings made hiin no favinnitc with George 
L In 1715 he refused to sign the bishops* 
declaration of fidelity, and in 1722 he wais 
committed to (he dower for compheitv in an 
attempt to restore the .Stuarts, A ’bill of 
pains and penalties was passed; and Alter-* 
bury, wlio bud defended himself with great 
ability, was deprived of all hts ollices, ami for 
cvm banished the kingdom. In 1723 he 
quitted E.ngland, and after a short stay at 
llrus.sels, settled in Paris, where he died, 
E'ebnmry 15, 1732. He was hud in a nameless 
grave in Westminster Abbey. HIh works 
comprise sermons, and letters to Pope, .Swift. 
Bolinghrokc, and others td* his fttemls. See 
Bcechingls / ife ( 1909) and Wilham.T hfemoirs 
and Correspondenee of Atterhury il voK# 

1869), 

AITKthS, lltuf# PorniHmlns (109-32 ii.r.), 
Roman philosopher and writer, born In Rome, 
wa.s educated with Cicero and the younger 
Marius, In 85 ».r, he withdrew to Athens; 
andi after 65 when Sulla induced him to 


return to Rome, he still devoted himself 
chictly to study and the pltnixures of frientb 
ship. In 32 n.c’. he was informed that a dis¬ 
order Ire sullcred from was mortal, ami died 
after live days of voluntary starvation. A 
nnm of large wealth, imd an Epicurean in 
philosophy, he was intimately aci|uainted 
with both Greek and Roman literature, ttnd 
ms taste was so good that Vkxm u«d lo send 
him his works for revision. None of fiw owti 
writings have been preserved, but we have 
396 epistles addressed to him by (Icero, 
nmgini from 68 to 44 me;, JIi» Life by 
Cornelius Nepos is a panegyric rather than a 
biography. 

5?^**** Wun«. EtlteRs nC- (n 

9f (he Ilun». called the * Scourge 

became in 434 king CJoindy it firit 
with a brother) of cmmtkss hordes of Huns 
from Asia scattered from the north of the 
Caspian to the Dntiube. Attila soon hid 
Vandals* Ostrogoths* GepWae* md Franks 
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fighting under his banner, so that his dominion 
extended over Germany and Scythia from the 
Rhine to the frontiers of China. In 447 he 
devastated all the countries between the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The 
Emperor Theodosius was defeated in three 
bloody engagements, and Constantinople 
owed its safety solely to its fortifications and 
the^ ignorance of the enemy in the art of 
besieging; Thrace, Macedon, and Greece 
were overrun, and Theodosius was compelled 
to cede a territory south of the Danube, and 
to pay tribute. In 451 Attila invaded Gaul, 
but Actius, the Roman commander, and 
Thcodoric, king of the Visigoths, compelled 
him to raise the siege of Orleans, and, after a 
fearful and bloody contest, utterly defeated 
him on the Catalaunian Plain, near Chdlons- 
sur-Marne. Pic retreated to Hungary, but 
next year made an incursion into Italy, 
devastating Aquilcia, Milan, Padua, and 
other cities, Rome itself being saved only by 
the personal mediation of Pope Leo I, who 
bought otr the city with large sums. Pic died 
in 453, soon after his return to Pannonia, 
immediately after his marriage to the 
beautiful Burgundian lldcco; and the Uun« 
nish empire decayed. See Ciibhon’s Decline 
and fal!^ and works by Hutton (1915), Brion 
(1929). 

ATPLEE, Clement Richard, 1st Earl Attlee 
(1883 * ), English Labour statesman, born 

at Putney, was educated at Hailcybury and 
University College, Oxford, and was called 
to the bar (19()5). Through Hailcybury 
House, a boys’ club in the Stepney slums, he 
developed a practical interest m social prob¬ 
lems which, lortified by the works of Ruskin 
and William Morris, made him a convert to 
Socialism. In 1910 he became secretary of 
Toynbee Hall. His lectureship at the newly 
founded London School of PX'onomics 
(1913 23) was interrupted by service in the 
war, in which he was wounded, and attained 
the rank of major. In 1919 he was elected 
mayor of Stepney, and in 1922 he entered 
parliament and became Ramsay MacDonald's 
parliamentary secretary (1922--24), under¬ 
secretary of state for war (1924), served on 
the Simon commission on India (1927 30) 
and was postmaster-general (1931). He did 
not become a member of MacDonald’s 
coalition government. One of the few 
Labour M.P.s to retain his parliamentary 
seat in the following election, he became 
deputy-leader of the opposition (1931 35) 
under Lansbury, whom he succeeded as 
leader in 1935, and he paved the way for 
Churchill’s war-time premiership by relusing 
to commit his party to a coalition under 
Chamberlain. Pie was dominions secretary 
(1942“43) and deputy prime-minister (1943 ■■ 
1945) in Churchill’s war cabinet. As leader 
of the opposition he accompanied Eden to 
the San Francisco and Potsdam conferences 
(1945), and after the huge Labour electoral 
victory returned to the kttor conference as 
prime-minister. During his six years in 
office* Attlee carried through, despite severe 
economic handicaps aggravated by America’s 
precipitate ending of Lend-Lease, a vigorous 
programme of reform. The Bank of England, 
the coal mines, civil aviation, cable and wire¬ 


less services, railways, road transport and 
steel were nationali/.od, the National Health 
Service was introduced and independence was 
granted to India (1947) and Burma (1948). 
Labour’s foreign policy of support for 
N.A.T.O. in the face of Russian intransigence, 
particularly the necessity for rearming the 
Germans and the mamifaclurc of British 
atom bombs, precipitated continuous party 
strife which at times taxed even Attlee’s 
considerable gifts of shrewd chairmanship. 
He earned atfcction and respect by his sheer 
lack of dogma, oratorical gifts t>r\showmun- 
ship and by his balanced judgment and 
quiet, yet unmistakable authority which 
belied the public image of ’Little Ulem 
He was leader of the opposition from 1951 
until 1955 when he resigned and accepted 
an earldom. He became C'.IL (1945), was 
awarded the O.M. (1951) and was created 
K.G. (1956). His many hooks include The 
Lahoar Party in Perspretivr (1937) with 
supplement Twelve Years Ijiier (1949) and 
an autobiography, As It Happened (1954). 
See popular Lives by R. Jenkins (1948) and 
V. Brome (1949). 


AITWELL, Mabel Liieie, married name htrs 
Harold Earnshaw (1879 ), English artist 

and writer, born in London. ,Shc studied at 
Hcatherley’s and other art schools, and is 
noted for her child studies, both humorous 
and scriou.s, 

ATi'WOOD, Thomas (1765 1838). b’nglish 
musician and composer, a pupil of Mo/art, 
organist of Bt PauFs from 1796 till his death. 

ATWOODy <;eorge (1746 1807), l-nglish 
mathematician, tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, invented a machine to ilhisfratc 
the motion of a body falling under the action 
ol gravity, 

AUBANEL, 'Theodore, dAmn^el (1h 29 H6), a 
ITovcn^al playwright and lyric tmet, by 
calling an Avignon printer. ,See monographs 
by Samt-Rchny (1882) and Marteton (I883|. 

AUBER, Daiiiel-EraiHaiis-Esprit, ihimyr 
(1782—1871), French composer oftipcras* wms 
born at Caen, January 29, and studied under 
Cherubini. His best-known works are in 
Muette de ParticT usually entitled MmtmMh 
(1828), and Fra^ Diavah (1829). He died in 
Paris. See studies by Pougin (Par, 1873) and 
Malherbe (Par, 19U). 

AUBIGNE, See D’AuuKiNift. 

AUBLET, Jean Baptiste C’bristopbe Intsann 
lYblay ^ (1720 78), ITcnch botanist mu! 
humanist, born at Salon near Arles, spent 
over ten years in Mmiritius and the 1-reach 
West Indies, where he established gardens of 
medicinal plants and made extensive cob 
lections and so founded forest botany in 
tropical America. He was also the llrst 
secular slavery abolitionist and his interest 
m ethnic problems gave the name ethmmt 
martm, to the famous Murlpa palm which 
he discovered. 


AUBKET, John (1626-97), Imglmh antiquary 
and folklorist, born at Huston Percy near 
Chippenham, was,educated at Malmesbury, 
Blandford, and Trinity College, Oxford, lie 
entered the Middle Temple in 1646, but was 
never called to the bar; m 1652 he succeeded 
to estates in Wiltshire, Herefordihire, and 
Wales, but was forced through lawsuits to 
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part with the last of them in 1670, and with 
his books in 1677. His last years were passed, 
in ‘ danger of arrests’, with Hobbes, Ashmole, 
and other protectors. Only his quaint, 
credulous Miscellanies (1696) was printed in 
his lifetime; but he left a large mass of 
materials. Of these, his Wiltshire and Surrey 
collections have in part been published; his 
Brief Lives (Hobbes, Milton, Bacon, 
given to Antony Wood, appeared in Letters 
by Eminent Persons (1813), and were edited 
by A. Clark (2 vols. 1898); his Remains of 
Gentilism ana Judaism was issued by the 
Folk-lore Society in 1880. See studies by 
Collier (1931) and Powell (1948). 
AUBUSSON, Pierre d» (1423-1503}, of noble 
French family, entered the service of the 
Emperor Sigismund, and fought against the 
Turks. Returning to France, he served with 
the Armagnacs against the Swiss, and 
covered himself with glory at their defeat 
near St Jacob (1444). He next joined the 
order of the Knights Hospitallers of St John 
of Jerusalem, and became grandmaster in 
1476. Mohammed IPs career of coiuiucst, 
which threatened to spread over Western 
Europe, was stayed alone by d’Aubusson and 
his little colony of Christian soldiers in 
Rhodes. In May 1480 an army of 100,000 
Turks invested the town, but were forced to 
raise the siege after a month’s desperate 
fighting. 

AUCHINLECK, Sir Chuide John Kyre, 
oKU'in-lek (1884- ), Ihitish fickl-marsnal, 

was educated at Wellington College, and 
joined the 62nd Punjabis m 1904. In World 
War I he served in ligypt and Mesopotamia, 
becoming a brevet-colonel In World Warll 
his unrewarding command in North Norway 
was followed by the command-in-chief in 
India. This he exchanged for Wavelfs 
Middle East theatre in July 1941, when the 
eighth army was in a depleted stale after the 
ill-fated Greek campaign. Tfhough his 
armour and anti-tank guns were inferior in 
range and liro-power and though nearly 
twenty of his subordinate generals became 
casualties Ihroupjh various misfortunes, ho 
made a successlul advance into Cyreiuiica, 
but was later thrown back by Rommel. His 
regrouping of the eighth army on lil Akuucin 
is now recognized as a successful defensive 
operation which paved the way for ultimate 
victory, but at the lime Auclunleck was made 
a scapegoat for the retreat and replaced by 
general Alexander (q.v.) in August 1942. 
In Juno 1943 he returned to India as c.-in-e.; 
serving subsequently as Supremo Com¬ 
mander India and Pakistan (1947). Ho was 
created field-marshal 1946, C.B. in 1934, 
G.C.B. in 1945. Sec Life by P. Connell (1959). 
AUCHMUTY, Sir Saimid, oKU'mao^tee 
(1758-J822), British general, son of a New 
York clergyman, entered the British army as 
a volunteer in 1777, and during the revolu¬ 
tionary war served three campaigns against 
the American colonists. Having attained to 
a captaincy, he served in India (1783-97) at 
A lieutenant-colonel and 
he. was one of Baird’s chief lieutenants 
in the desert march to support Abercromby 
at Alexandria, He captured Montevideo in 
1806, and afterwards commanded In the 


Carnatic, in Java, and in Ireland, where he 
died. 

AUCKLAND. See lioKN (2). 

AUDEBERIl Jean Baptiste, lUMmyr (1759 ~ 
1800), a French naturalist and artist, best 
known by his Ilistoire naturelle des simtes. 
AUDEN, Wystan Hugh (1907 ), P’nglislr 

C oot, born at York, %vas educated at Gres- 
am’s School, Holt, and Ghrist tliurch, 
Oxford, where he was an exhibitioner. Being 
of an adventurous temper he gathered 
round him a group of friends Stephen 
Spender, C. Day Lewis. Rex Warner, 
C’hristophcr Isherwood who felt deeply the 
impact of the unemployment bli//ard which 
struck England in the early ’tliirties and who 
developed a social conscience which looked 
like ncar-Comnuinismto thcircontcmporaries, 
J’his is retketed in the early poems of Auden 
and has gained for him the title * Poet of the 
’Thirties I He is thus of importance for an 
understanding of the social and ideoUigical 
background of that critical decade. After 
Oxford he taught for a time at Sedhergh. As 
the decade wore to its tragic dose qu«\sttons 
of international concern displaced social 
problems. The caii.se of the Spanish Republic 
tjnst engaged the support of Auden aiu! his 
friends. Auden acted on tfmt side in a 
civilian capacity and wrote his lovely and 
passionate Spain in 1937. 'I he house of luiber 
now commissioned him and his fricml Ishcr* 
wood to go to^ diimi and report on the 
Japanese agression there. 11ic result was 
their Journey to a War (1939), the pro.Hc of 
which was written by Isherwood white the 
verse, conssisting of 34 sonnets anti a verse 
(\>mmenfiuy expressed Aiulcnfs humanistic 
view of the human situation from the dawn 
of history onwartl. Auden emigrated to New 
York early in 1939 where in due time he 
became a naturalized American dti/,en. He 
was appointed Associate-Prtdessor at Midii* 
glut University and in 1954 became a member 
of American Academy of Arts and letters, 
I'hat he also made his peace with L’nglaml is 
shown by his aiqtointmcnl to the chair td' 
Poetry at Oxford tvvt> years huer, ‘To speak 
now of his works Ins tirst vtdume Poems 
(1930), contained the work by which he is 
generally known, the poetry of revolt, and 
which was to be rei.s.sued in various editions 
but with signiticant changes down to ('idierted 
Shorter Poems (1950), The Orators appearcil 
separately in 1932, an obscure and pii//ling 
work, part prose, part verse, In line ‘thirties 
also ho collaboratal with Isherwood in three 
plays --T7/e Do$r Benemh the Skin (1935), fhr 
Aseenf of P6 (1936), and On the Pnmtier 
(1938). Ho tilso wrote the libretto for BaHmi 
of Heroes (composer Benjamin Britten) on 
the eve ol the war, His (hdketed Poems 
(1945) included three long ptHmis which 
enable us to, trace his coiiverikm Iratii 
Liberabhumanwm to Anglicanism, Uiew 
are New Year Letter (1941), The Sm umi 
the Mirror, and Pot the Time the twii 
last bemg published Par the Thm Helm 
(1944), the New Ymr Letter Is i brillitiit 
ta k in octosylliibicf on the ptiiloiopliy «r 
religion but delinltely Chriitian only in the 
Invocation, TheSmmdthi Mirmr, baied on 
Shaketpeare $ TmttpmL a philoiophk dficws- 
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sion of the human situati 9 n, is remarkable for 
Caliban’s prose disquisition (a parody of the 
manner ot Henry James) on art in an age of 
unbelief. For the Time Being: a Christmas 
Oratorio is definitely Christian but displays 
too much of music-hall wit to please the 
religious. The converted Auden, in contrast 
to Eliot, has never written a truly devotional 
pocm—no doubt his native bent for irony and 
mental acrobatics stood in the way. There 
never was a danger that his return to ortho¬ 
doxy would suppress his high spirits, but 
Nones (1951), and The Shield of Achilles 
(1955) arc in more sober vein. It is by the 
shorter poems, the bulk of which arc in the 
original volume of 1930 where he expressed 
the resentment of middle-class youth at the 
rotting away of a generation through war and 
unemployment, that Auden is known. It is 
the fashion to regard that outburst as irres¬ 
ponsible, but it has its place in the story no 
less than the religious mysticism of Eliot and 
Muir. If we talk of his verbal and rhythmic 
acrobatics we should remember that equi¬ 
valent skill is very rare—-perhaps Byron is 
the closest analogy both (or irreverence and 
technical dexterity. Ihc critics agree, how¬ 
ever, that in Auden’s ease this goes with 
an ardent moral passion. All the more 
regrettable is his tinkering with his early 
poems to bring them into line with his 
later ideology. Auden married in 1935 the 
authoress Enka Mann, daughter of Thomas 
Mann (q.v.). See studies by Scarfo (1942), 
Hoggart (1951, 1955); John Lehmann, The 
Whispering Gallery (1955) and Joseph Warren 
Beach, 77/e Making of the Attaen Canon 
(1957), which deals with the emendations 
made by Auden to the earlier versions in 
Collected Poems ( 1945). 

AUDLEY, (1) Sir James (r. 1316-86), one of 
the original knights of the Garter (1344), in 
1350 fought at Sluys, and in 1354 attended the 
Black Prince, who declared him the bravest 
knight on his side at Poitiers. Audley in 
1367 was governor of Aq^uitaine, in 1369 lie 
was great seneschal of Poitou, and took part 
in the capture of La-Eoche-sur-Yon. Pie 
died at Fontenay-le-Comte. 

(2) Thomas, Baron Audley of Walden 
(1488-1544), English lord chancellor, was 
educated for the law, becoming attorney for 
the Duchy of Lancaster in 1530 and king’s 
Serjeant in 1531. Active in furthering the 
King’s designs, Audley profited abundantly 
by ecclesiastical confiscations, ‘carving for 
himself in the feast of abbey lands the first 
cut, and that a dainty morsel ’ (Fuller). In 
1529 he was appointed Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and in 1:532 lord chancellor. 
He was named in the Commission for the 
trial of Anne Boleyn, and for the examination 
of Catherine Howard. He was created Baron 
Audley of Walden in 1538, 

AUDOUIN, Jean Victor, (1797-1841), 

French entomologist, in 1833 became 
professor of Entomology at the Jardin des 
Plantes^ and made a study of muscardine (a 
silkworm disease), parasites infecting the 
vme, and other pests. 

AUDOtJX, Marguerite, &doo (1880-1937), 
French novelist, born in Saucoins. The 
daughter of a village carpenter, she was 


brought up by public assistance from the age 
of three, and became, until ill-health com¬ 
pelled her to give up, a sempstress and then a 
farmworker. She started writing for Le 
Matin and other papers, and in 1910 pub¬ 
lished Marie Claire, her only memorable 
work. It laid an introduction by Octave 
Mirbeau, won the Pemina Vie Heurease prize 
and attained an international success which she 
was never able to repeat. She died in poverty 
and neglect. Marie Claire was translated into 
English by J. N. Raphael. 

AUDRAN, Gdrard, d-dn7 (164(Pd703), French 
engraver, like his nephews, Benoit {I66l« 
1721) and Jean (1667-1756). See Duplessis, 
Les Audran (1892). 

AUDUBON, John Ja)tnc.s (1785-1851), Ameri¬ 
can ornithologist, born at Les (.'ayes, Santo 
Domingo, illegitimate son of a Creole and a 
French mariner, who adopted him and took 
him to France, where he studied painting 
under David and developed a taste for natural 
history. He was sent to America in 1804 to 
occupy a properly near Philadelphia, which 
his father had purchased. Here he married 
Lucy Bakcwcll, daughter of an English 
sett ler. In 1807 he sold his land and migrated 
westward to become a merchant, but as he 
was chidly engaged in birdduiiuing, business 
did not thrive; and for a time he supported 
his family by ptiinting portraits at Louisville, 
Cincinatti.and elsewhere. In 1820 he voyaged 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, stopping at 
the principal tt)wns, drawing portraits, ami 
adding to his already wonderful collection of 
bird illustrations. In 1821 he visited Europe; 
exhibitions of his drawings in Liverptad ami 
Edinburgh proved successful, and in 1827 
he issued the jprospcctus of his great work, 
The Birds of America (1827'38), which 
contains coloured figures of 1065 hir<ls, 
natural size, and is said to have cost ’£20,(KH) 
to produce. The Viviparous Quadrupeds of 
North America (1845-49), on which he workcil 
with John Bachman, was completetl by his 
sons. See his Journal (cd. 1929), and studies 
by F. H. Herrick (1917) and C\ Rourke{I9.36), 
AUE, Hartmann von. See 1 Iari'manh* 
AUENBRUGGKR,^ Leopold, ow^indmoog-t^r 
(1722-1809), Austrian physician, born at 
Gmz, the discoverer of percussion in medical 
diagnosis. 

AUER, Karlj Freiherr von Weislmdi (1858- 
1929), chemist, born at Vienna, invented the 
mcandescent gas-nuintle and the osmium 
lamp. He also discovered the cerium-iron 
alloy known as Auer metal or misehmeial, 
now used as Hints in petrol lighters, etc. 
AUERBACH, Berthold, (1812 82), 

German novelist, born of Jewish parentage at 
Nordstetten in the Black E'orest, studied at 
the universities of Tfibingen, Munich, and 
Heidelberg, in 1836 suffering imprisonment 
m the fortress of Hohenasperg a$ a member 
of the students* Burschcnschnft, Destined 
for the synagogue, he abandoned theology 
for law, then law for history and philosophy, 
especially that of Spinoza, on whose life he 
based a Bovel (1837), and whose works 
lie translated (1841), fn hfe Schwarzwalder 
DprfgescMchten (1843), on which his fame 
chiefly rests, he gives charming pictures of 
Black Forest life, though Ws peasants are too 
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often peasant Spinozas. Of his longer works 
the best known arc BarfiLsseie (1856) and Auf 
tier lldlte (1865). He died at C'annes. See 
his Correspondence (2 vols. 1884), and studies 
by Bettciheim (1907) and Weber (1925). 
AUERwSPKRG, Anton Alexamler, Graf von, 
pseud. Anasta.siiis Griin, o)r'<r,V“/av.e (1806 
1876), an Austrian poet, distinguished by 
his Liberalism and ultra-German sympathies. 
He was one of the Cicnnan epic and lyrical 
poets, among whom he holds a high rank. 
His collected works fill 7 vols. (1877). Sec 
the Life by Radicz (2 vols. 1876 *78). 
AUGEREAU, S^ierre Francois duirles, o-z/;d“ 
rd (1757“1816), French soldier. Born of 
humble parentage, he enlisted in the ranks, 
practised as a fencing muster, and achieved 
rapid promotion under Napoleon in Italy. 
Dismissed by Madame Junot as ‘ a blockhead 
and a cypher he was nonetheless a nv.vd 
tactician and an impetuous leader who, 
despite his avarice, won the admiration of 
high and low alike. Prominent at Lodi, Jena, 
Eylaii, and Leipzig, in 1804 he was created 
Marshal of the Empire, in 1808 Duke of 
Casliglionc. A turncoat in 1815, he retired 
into private life. Sec Napoleon and ///.v 
Marsna/s, Macdonnel (1934). 

AGGIKR, GiiiBauine Victor Emile, d-r/iee-u.r 
(1820-89), French dramatist, was born at 
Valence. Flis TlukUre compkt lills 

7 vols., and includes tine social comedies, 
as Lc Gendre. de M. Poirier (1854, witfi 
Sundeau) and Lex Fourchanibaidt (1878). See 
a work by Gaillard do Cbampris (1910). 
AUGUSTINE, St (1) Aurelius Augustimis (353 
430), the greatest of the Laitin fathers, was 
born at I’agaste in Numidia, November 12. 
His father, a magistrate, was a heathen till 
advanced in years; his mother was St Monica, 
7'hc gifted boy was sent to Carthage to coiti- 
plcte his studies, but yielded to the temptation 
of the city. Before he had reached his 
eighteenth year, his mistress bore him a son. 
Adcodatus. What seems to have first stirred 
Ids deeper being was a passage in the Norteth 
xinx of C^iccro on the value of philosophy; 
and fascinated by the pretensions of the 
Manichacan sect to supply ‘ a satisfactory 
solution of all things human and divine \ he 
became a professed Manichacan, Ho after¬ 
wards lectured on literature, first at J'aguste 
and then at Carthage. Here he wrote, in Ids 
twenty-seventh year, his lirst work, a (lost) 
treatise on aesthetics. His spiritual nature 
became more imperative in its demands, and 
he forsook the Manichaeans in disgust. In 
383 he went to Rome, but soon settled in 
Milan as a teacher of rhetoric, and became a 
friend of the bishop, the eloquent and devout 
St Ambrose. He was now an enthu.siastic 
student of Pluto, and also zealously studied 
the Bible, At last ho became a decided 
Christian, and was baptized by Ambrose in 
387, along with his natural son Adcodatus. 
Before leaving Italy for Africa, Augustine 
wrote treatises against the Manichaeans and 
on Free Will; otiicr works ho wrote after his 
return. In 391 he was ordained a priest by 
Valerius, Bishop of Hippo in Numidia, whose 
colleague he became in 395. Then ensued 
the great Donatist and Pelagian controversies; 
and Augustine proved a most formidable and 
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relentless antagonist to hi>fh bereticul sclmols* 
In 397 appeared his i'onfessf<ous a sacred 
autobiography of one of the gteatest intellects 
the world has seen. In 413 42 (t he pimluced 
his J)e <7i7m/r /)«■/, a prolduml ami masfeiiy 
vindication of the (‘hristian church, ctnueivetl 
ofas a new order rising on the ruins of the ok! 
Roman empire ilunigh here as elsewhere 
the powerful intellect is frequently misled by 
defective scholarsfup, for of Greek * Augus¬ 
tine knew little, and of Hebrew nothing*. 
In 428 Augustine published his Beiraetoisomw, 
in which he frankly acknowledges tlie errors 
and mistakes in his works. In 430 tlie Van¬ 
dals, under Cienscric, besieged Hippo; anil 
Augustine died on August 2K, in the third 
month of the siege. 4'hc central tenets of his 
creed were the corruption of human nature 
through the fall of man, the consequent 
slavery of the human will, predestination, 
election and reprobation, and tlie peisever" 
ance of the saints. It was not by his contm- 
vcrsial writinirs merely, but by his prokmmi 
conception of C'hiislianiiy aiul the rehgunts 
lilc, and by his personal fervour and foice 
of character that Augustine mouklcd the 
spirit of the Ghristian church for cental ics, 
so that at the Reformation Pfotestanfs and 
(kilholics alike appealed to his authontv. 
C'alvinism is by inanv regarded as btllc moie 
than a rcassertion of Augustinianisw, though 
this is denied by the C'athulk Glmidi; and 
Jansenism professed to be the true espres 
sion of Augustine’s views. See UainacKk 
Monuxdeixm (inax^u 1901); mooografdis by 
Gkuh (1840), Bindenumn (IH4d 69 ). Dorner 
(1873), Bdhrmgcr (IH7H), Reuku (IK87). 
French hy Poujoulat (6th cd. 18/s). Ikatrand 
(1912), hardy (1940). (iibon (1940: W, 
Gunninghanfs ilulseau lecture for IKHS; 
Mk'ahe’s 6V At^^mnne anti hix A^t (1902); 
W. Montgomery's .SV At/^^uxrine; Axpetrx oj 
itix Life and Thought (1914); Burnabv, 
Amor Dei (1938) and Mananfs i tie (tr. 
HcpburuC"Scott. 1958). 

(2) or Austin, (irst Arehhisluip of (‘anter- 
bury, was prior of the Benedictine numasteiv 
of St Ajiulrew at Rome, when, m 596, he was 
sent, wdth forty other uumkH, by Ikipeclregoiv 
I, to convert the Anglu'-Sasonsto tlirisiiamty* 
and establish the authority of the Roman see 
in Britain. Laiuling in 'fhanet, the mkston- 
mm were kindly received by Lihelhert, king 
of Rent, whose wife Bertlm. daughlcf of the 
F'nmkish king, was si Ghristuuu A residence 
was assigned to them at Ckmtcrhury, where 
they devoted themselves to moniiHiicexcrcises 
and preaching, 'fhe conversion and baptism 
of the king contributed greatly to the sueew 
of their ofibrts among his mibjeets, and it is 
recorded that in one day Augustine banti/cd 
10,000 persons in the river JiwiUe. In 597 he 
went to Arles, and there wm voiwccnitetl 
Bishop of the English. Hm eflbrti to CKtem! 
his authority over the native iritwh (WdshI 
church, with whose bisiiops he held a am- 
fcrenco In 603 at Atist mt the Revern, were less 
successfhi, He died Miiy 26, 604, imd in 612 
hm body was tranilatcd to hi# abbey of 
Peter and Pauh itg iit© now occupied by 
St Augttstine’i Mteionary College CW48), 
See works by CutiM (I89S)i Miion (1197), 
and Sir H, FT Ho worth (1913), 
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AUGUSTULUS, Roiiuilus (ruled a.d. 475- 
476), last eniperor of the western half of the 
old Roman empire. His father, Orestes, a 
Punnonian, had risen to high rank under the 
Emperor Julius Nepos, on whose flight he 
conferred the vacant throne on Augustus 
(the diminutive Au^^iistuius was a nickname), 
retaining all substantial powder in his own 
hands, Orestes fliiling to conciliate the 
barbarians who had helped him against the 
emperor, they, under Odoacer, besieged him 
in Pavia and killed him. Auguslulus yielded 
at once, and being of too little consetiucncc 
to be put to death, was dismissed to a villa 
near Naples with an annual pension of 6000 
pieces of gold. 

AUGUSTOS, Gains Julius Caesar Octavianus 
(63 K.c.-A.i). 14), first Roman emperor, was 
the son of Gaius Octavius, senator and 
praetor, and Atia, Julius Caesar’s niece. His 
grand-uncle adopted him as his son and heir. 
At the time of Caesar’s assassination (44 u.c.) 
Augustus was a student under the orator 
Apollodorus, at Apollonia in Illyricum, but 
returned at once to Rome. Mark Antony at 
first refused to surrender Caesar’s property; 
but after some lighting, in which Antony was 
forced to flee across the Alps, Augustus 
obtained the consulship, and carried out 
Caesar's will. When Antony returned from 
Gaul with Lepidus, Augustus threw olf the 
republican mask, and joined them in estab¬ 
lishing a triumvirate, He obtained Africa, 
Sardinia and Sicily; Antony, Gaul; and 
Lepidus, Spain. Their power was soon made 
absolute by the massacre of those iinfricndl^^ 
to them in Italy, and by the victory at Philippi 
over the republicans under Brutus and Cassius. 
Diflicultics between Augustus and Antony, 
raised by P'ulvia, Antony’s wife, were 
removed by her death and Antony’s marriage 
with Octavia, sister of Augustus. Shortly 
afterwards the Roman world was divided 
anew, Augustus taking the western half, and 
Antony the eastern, whilst Lepidus had to 
content himself with Africa. "Whilo Antony 
was lost in dissipation at the court of Cleo¬ 
patra, Augustus was striving to gain the 
confidence of the Roman people. War was 
at length declared against the Egyptian 
queen, and by the naval victory at Actium 
(31 B.c.) Augustus became sole ruler of the 
Roman world. Antony and Cleopatra 
committed suicide; Antony’s son by Pulvia, 
and Caesarion, son of Caesar and Cleopatra, 
were put to death; and in 29 n.c.j after 
regulating affairs in Egypt, Greece, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, Augustus returned to Rome in 
triumph, and closing the temple of Janus, 
proclaimed universal peace. His subsequent 
measures were mild and prudent, and he 
reformed many abuses. Republican names 
and forms still remained, but they were 
mere shadows; and Octavian, henceforward 
known by the new title of Augustus (* sacred \ 

‘ venerable ’), was, in all but name, absolute 
monarch. After a course of victories in Asia, 
Spain, Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Gaul, he 
suffered the one crushing defeat of his long 
rule (9 B.C.), when the Roman army under 
Varus was annihilated by the Germans under 
Arminius (q.v.). Thenceforth he confined 
himself to domestic improvement and reform, 
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and so beautified Rome, that it was said, 

* Augustus found the city built of brick, and 
left it built of marble ’. He also built cities in 
several parts of the empire; altars were raised 
to commemorate his beneficence; and the 
name Augustus was given to the month 
Sexrilix. Age, domestic sorrow, and failing 
health warned him to seek repose in Cam¬ 
pania; but his inlirmity increased, and he 
died at Nola in a.o. 14.^ He was succeeded 
by his step-son, Tiberius. Augustus had 
consummate tact as a ruler, and skilfully 
used the passions and talents of others; hut 
his best measures originated mostly with 
himself. Horace, Virgil. Ovid, Propertius, 
Tibullus, and Livy were the glory of the 
An^i^m'nm a name given in b'runec to 
the reign of Louis XIV, in England to that 
of Queen Anne. J^cc books by Shuckburgh 
(1903), Idrth (1903), Rice Holmes (1931), 
Buchan (1937). 

AUCUS'rUS. 'fhe name of three electors of 
Saxony, two of whom were also kings of 
Poland. 

(1) Augustus (1526 H6), Elector of Saxony, 
is chiefly notable as having tirst used liis 
utmost influence in favour of the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the sacraments; and then, bcconr* 
ing Lutheran, in 1574 persecuted the Calvin¬ 
ists. But he gave a great impetus to rducat ion, 
agriculture, munufacturcs, and commerce. 
The Dresden library and most of the galleries 
owe their origin to him, 

(2) Augustus n of Poland (1670 1733), 
nicknamed the Strong. After fighting the 
Turks with credit, he became a candidate for 
the throne^ of Poland; and, lulopting the 
Catholic faith, was elected king by the venal 
nobles (1697). His dlbris to recover the 
provinces lost to Sweden led to his defeat, his 
deposition from the kingdom, and the 
election of Stanislaus Les/cynski (1704), On 
the defeat of Charles Xli at Pultowa, In 1709, 
he marched into Poland, formed a fresh 
alliance with tlic c/ur, and recommenced u 
war with Sweden, which raged till fhe death 
of Charles XO (1718). The rival king had 
disappeared, and Augustus kept the crown 
of Poland till his death. l*he Saxon court 
became known as the m<Jst dissolute in 
Europe. Maurice (q.v.) of wSSaxony was one 
his illegitimate children (said to number 3(K)). 

(3) Augustus in of Folsind (1696 I7(»3), SOU 
of (2), by help of Russia drove out Stanislas 
once more and became king of Poland (1734). 
He took Maria I’hcrcsa’s sule, and wins 
vanqui.shcd by Frederick the Circat. Count 
Brilhl (q.v.) was his minister, 

AUKRtlST, OlavLom, (1H«3‘H929), 

Norwegian poet. ! le was a schoolmaster who 
wrote large quantities of religious and paH 
riotic verse, //imwe/wrr/e/i (1916) consists of 
three long cycles in New Norwegiiin contain¬ 
ing many passages of great lyric power. 
Ilmmr i Heilom (1926), of which the chief 
poem Is Emnw, summons the people of Nor¬ 
way to use the power of their great traditions 
to achieve present security and progress. His 
final collection of poems, « In¬ 

complete and was published posthumouily in 

AULNOY, Marie Catherine Jumelle de 
BernevUle^ Cointesiied\ d<*nwa (c, 1650 H 703), 
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wrote many tedious romances, but is remem- unity to the Roman dontintons. lie merited 
bered by her chamiinc Cow/e.vJe.f/'tW (1698). the title awarded him bv the senate 


AULUS GELHUS. See Gellius. 

AUMALE, o-tnahl, French couiitship in 
Normandy, held in the Middle Ages by the 
Guises, became a dukedom in 1547, and from 
1675 was customarily bestowed on a prince 
of the French royal tamily. 

(1) Charles dc Lorraine, Buc d’ (1556-1631), 
French statesman, one of the leaders of the 
League against the Huguenots, was defeated 
by Henry IV at Arques and Ivry, went over to 
the Spaniards, and was condemned to be 
broken alive at the wheel, a fate which he 
evaded by remaining in exile till his death. 

(2) Henri-Eug^ne-Philippe-Loisis d’Orl6ans, 
Due d* (1822‘“97), fourth son of King Louts- 
Philippc, was born at Paris, January 16, and 
greatly distinguished himself in the campaigns 
in Algeria, where in 1847 he succeeded 
Marshal Bugcaud as governor-general On 
the revolution of 1848 he retired to England. 
Here he became known by his contributioUvS 
to the jRev//e des deux unmdes, his incisive 
pamphlets against Louis Napoleon, and his 
great works, Histoiee des priuces de Condi^ 
(1869-97) and l.es I/isfifutiaits mi/daires de ia 
France (1867). In 1871 elected to the 
Assembly and the Academy, in 1886 he 
bequeathed his magniticcnt chfitcau of 
Chantilly to the Institute. The decree 
expelling him from France was revoked in 
1889, He died May 6, 1897, through the 
shock of the burning of his niece, the Duchess 
d'AIcn<?on, at the Paris hazattr. 

AUNGERVILLK, or de Bury, Richard (1287 - 
1345), English churchman, born at Bury Hi 
Edmunds. He studied at Oxford, became a 
Benedictine monk at Durham, and having 
been tutor to Edward 111, was made succes¬ 
sively Dean of Wells and Bishop of Durlutm, 
besides acting for a time high chancellor, 
as ambassador to the Pope and to France and 
Germany, and as commissioner for a truce 
with Scotland. He had a passion for col¬ 
lecting manuscripts and books; and his 
principal work, P/tiiobihkm, intended to serve 
as a handbook to the library which he founded 
in connection with Durham C'ollcge at Oxford 
(aftcrwarcIvS suppressed), describes the state of 
learning in England and France. vScc IL V. 
Fhomasls edition of the Phihhibkm (IHHK). 
AURANGZIB. See AuRtmozraE. 

AURELIAN, properly Ludus Domithis 
Aureiiamis (r. 212-275), Roman emperor, was 
born, a husbandman’s son, in Dacia or 
Pannonia, and enlisting early as a common 
soldier rose rapidly to the highest military 
oBiccs. On the death of Claudius (270), 
Aurelian was elected emperor by the army, 
with whom his great stature, strength, and 
courage had made him very popular. He 
repulsed the Alcmanm' and Marcomanni, and 
^ected new walls round Rome. He resigned 
Dacia to the Goths, and made the Danube 
die frontier of the empire. He defeated 
Zenobia (q.v.), besieged ner In Palmyra, and 
took her prisoner. When an insurrection 
broke out again in Palmyra, he returned in 
273, and destroyed the city, Aurelian quelled 
a rebellion in Egypt, and recovered Oaul from 
Tetneus. By restoring good discipline in the 
army, order m domestic affairs, and political 


storcr of the Roman Empire'. He was 
assassinated near By/antium during a 
campaign against the Persians. 

AIJRIH JUS, properly Marcus Aurelius Anton¬ 
inus (12L1H()), Roman emperor, and one of 
the noblest figures in history, was the son of 
Annins Verus and Domitia ('alvilla, and was 
born at Rome, April 26. His original name 
was Marcus Annius Verus. When otdy 
seventeen years of age he was adopted b> 
Antoninus Pius, who had succeeded Hadriait, 
and whose daughter Faustina was sdeeted 
for his wife. E'rom a.o. 140, when ho was 
made consul, to the death of Pius in lol, he 
discharged his public duties with the utmost 
fidelity, and maintained tlie kindliest relations 
with the emperor; while at the same time be 
still devoted himself wiifi zeal to the study of 
law and philosopliy, especially the Xtme 
philosophy. On his accession to the throne, 
with characteristic magnanimity he volun¬ 
tarily divided the government with his 
brother by adoption, Lucius Aurelius Wius, 
who in 161 was sent to take command ugumst 
the Parthians. 'Fhe generals otuumed a 
victory • not linal in spite of the selF 
indulgence ami luxury of Verus; and the 
victorious army brought back with it a 
plague that long scourged Rome. J he peace¬ 
ful Mtircus Aurelius was throughout Ins 
reign destined to sutler frt>m constant wars, 
and though in Asia, in Britain, and on the 
Rhine the barbarians were checker!, per* 
manenf peace was never secured. Home was 
sulfcring from pestilence, earthquakes, and 
inundations when the imperial colleagues led 
the Roman armies against the northern 
barbarians on the Danube, 'Fhe Marco- 
manni were humbled in 168, and in )?t 
almost annihilated in retreating across die 
Danube, Verus Imd died in 169, ’Fhe 
victory over another tiermanie tribe, dm 
Qmuh, in 174. was attributed by the i Fmtmm 
to the prayers of what afterwanls became 
known as tlie ’ 'Fhundcring I egiiur ’ (heeanse 
of a fierce and unexpected thunder-storm 
winch conUnmded tlie enemy). He was next 
summoned to the Fast by a rebellimi of the 
governor, Avidius < 'assius, who, before 
Aurdiim arrived, had fallen hy an assassitiN 
hancL Meanwhile, In's wife F'auslina (q.v.). 
whom the emperor tenderly loved in spite of 
stortes to her discredit, died in an tmseure 
village at the foot of Mount Iannis. Dn his 
way home he visited Lower F‘gypt and Greece. 
At Athens he showed hk cadiolicity hy 
founding chairs of philosophy for Ciidi of the 
four chief sms ^ Platonic, Htoic, Peripatetic, 
and Epicurciin. 'Fowards the dose of 176 
he reached Italy, and next ituiumii depnricii 
for Germany, where fresh dlxtrubimecs had 
broken out.^ Victory again cmwncd hk 
arms; but his constitution, never robust, tt 
length gave way, imd he died either at Vienna 
or at btrmium in Paiinonin, March 17, 180, 
Mwcus Aurdlui wan the flower of the Stole 
philosophy; and few hooki have had «tt«h 
a potent charm %$ hl» Midimmrn, His 
sentences reveal the loneliness of Wi soul, hut 
tirey show us that he did not suffer himself to 
be embittered as well w saddened by hli 
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experience of life. I lis dcatli was felt to be a 
national calamity; he became almost an 
object of worship to the citi?cns oftlic empire, 
and was believed to appear in dreams like the 
saints of subsequent Christian ages. Aurelius 
twice persecuted the C'hri.stians: in the first 
persecution (iPh) Folycarp perished; in the 
second (177), Irenacus, He doubtless be¬ 
lieved that what he regarded as I'hristian 
fanaticism and superstition were dangerous 
to true philosophy, to society, and to the 
empire, Uicre arc editions oft he Ma/ifatiam' 
(which were written in Creek) by CJatakcr 
(l(i52) ami Stich (1882); and Mnglish trans¬ 
lations by Jeremy C’olUcr (new ed. 1887), 
Ci, Long (1H()9), Rentlall (1898); but defini¬ 
tive, both for text and translation, is Lar- 
quharson (L>45). See Renan's Afarc AunVe 
(1882); Larrar's Seekers after (tod (I8t)8); 
Matthew Arnold’s Hsauys in Criticism (1888), 
AURIC, CJeorgcs, o-revfC (1899- ), Ihxmcli 

composer, born at Lodisve, IH'rault, studied 
under d’Indy, became one of' Lcs Six; and 
was successivclY music critic of Marianne and 
Paris Soir, Hi.s compositions range widely 
from full orchestral pieces to songs, and he 
hUnS been particularly successful with inciden¬ 
tal musjc to lilms, beginning with Rcn6 
C'hurks A nans in Ubern^ (1932), and including 
several Britisli lilms, as It Always Rains on 
Sunday (1947) tind Passport to Pimlico (1949). 
His music, exciting and colourful, inlluenced 
by Satie and Stravinsky, shows the modern 
return to counterpoint at its best. 

AU'RIOL, fM-yob (1) datcqucline (1918- ), 
L'rcnch woman aviator, the daughter-in-law 
of (2). She broke the women’s jet speed 
record in 1955 by Hying at 715 miles per hour 
in a L'rench MystAre. 

(2) Vincent (1884”- *), French politician, 

a Socialist deputy from 1914, was president 
from 1947 to 1953. 

AURUNCZICBR, or AURANCZIB, 
zeb (1618“ 1707),' Ornament of the 'Fhrone 
the most magniliccnt of the Mogul emperors 
of India, was the third son of Shah-Jehan, 
who in 1657 was seized with a serious illness. 
The reins of power were at once grasped by the 
eldest son, Dara, who was attiicked by 
another brother, Shuja, governor of Bengal. 
Aurungzebe's policy was to let the two light 
it out, and then play olf his next brother 
against the victor. By this time, however, 
Snah-Jehan had somewhat recovered; so 
Aurungzebe, professing the utmost loyalty, 
made him a prisoner; and the old man, still 
in conhnement, died in the seventh year of bis 
undutiful .son’s reign. Aurungzebe ultimately 
seized and confined his too contiding brother 
Murad; and after a struggle of three years, 
Dara and Shuja also fell mto his power, and 
all three were put to death. The sceptre was 
now hrmly within his grasp. IHs long reign 
of half a century was distinguished by great 
outward prosperity; but the empire was 
diseased at its heart. Everywhere there was 
distrust; the emperor, who had established 
his throne by fraud, was naturally enougli 
distrusted by all. His sons imitated him in 
his disobedience to his father, and the Hindus, 
whom he treated witli great harshness, 
excited the Mahrattas against him in the 
south. Some of the minor Mohammedan 
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princes were subdued, but the Hindu stales 
were gathering strength for the overthrow of 
the Mogul power. Most id' his cmerpriscs 
failed; and he may he said to have ruined the 
empire. His later years were passed in the 
fear of receiving the measure he had meted 
to others, and he died, a fugitive before the 
Mahrattas, at Ahmednagar. See Lives by 
Stanley Lanc-Poole (1893) and Sir J. Surkar 
(1912- 16, 1933). 

AllSONUIS, Dcchis Magnus (e. 309 392), 
foremost Latin poet of the 4th century, was 
horn at BurdigaUi (Bordeaux), He was 
appointed by Valentiiuan tutor to his son 
Uralian; and he afterwards held the oHiccs 
of quaestor, prefect of Latium, and consul of 
Haul. On the death of (Jratian, Ausotuus 
retired to his estate at Bordeaux, where he 
occupied himself with literature ami rural 
pursuits until his death. It is nuisl probable 
that he was a (.'hristian, His works include 
epiiU’ams,^ poems on his deceased relatives 
and on his colleagues, epistles in verse and 
pro.se, and idylls. In spite of his grace of 
expression, Ausonius is hut a poor poet. 

AUSTKN, Jane, awstAn (1775 IKI7), F'nglish 
novelist, horn in StevciUon, Uusus,, of which 
her father was rector. She spent the first 
twenty-five years of her life there and after¬ 
wards lived in Bath. Southampton, C’hawtotu 
and Winchester, where she dictL 1 ler life was 
completely uneventful. The youngest of a 
family of seven, her domestic relations were 
always harmonious, but her mitul wsis alert 
and her senses sharp, She began writing for 
family amusement as a child, her love and 
Freimlship isie; pub. LkUB dating frmn this 
period. Her early pulili.sheil work xatiri/cd 
the sensational fiction of her lime Mrs Rad- 
clitfc and <nher * gothiek ‘ novelists and 
applied the canons of common sense to 
apparently mckulramatic situations. Later 
she developed tliis techniijue in evaluating 
ordinary human bchavitmr. All her ehar;H> 
ters are * ordinary *, hut her psycfmlogjcal 
insight, her sensitive car. her inimitable 
muted irony and her rich but sdcctive 
detail present them as lhrcc»dimensiona! 
individuals who arc nevertheless areliteypak 
Of her six great novels, four were pub¬ 
lished anonymously during her lifetime 
and two under her signature postimmouslv, 
Sense ami Sensibility^ published in IHIL 
was begun in 1797: /V/i/e and Preiadiee 
appeared in 1813; Mansfwld Park^ begun in 
181L appeared in 1814; Fmma in 1815, 
Her posthumous novels were both puWishetl 
in 1818; Persuasion hud been written in 1HI5. 
and Nort/umger Abbey, begun in 1797, hud 
been sold in 1803 to a publisher, who neg¬ 
lected it, and reclaimed In 1816. ‘Lhe standard 
edition of her works is that edited by R. W. 
Chapman (5 vols. 1923, witli a sixth conlitin- 
mg juvenilia and fragments, such as t,ady 
Susan, 77te IFatsons, Saudi pm, &e,, in 1954), 
A Memoir of Jane Austen by her nephew, 
J. li. Austen-Leigh, appeared in 1870, 
reprinted m 1871 with some of her unfmkhed 
studies by M. Liiseclles (1939) 
JU W, Chapman (1949) and M. Kennedy 

AUSTIN, (1) Allred (1835-1913). H.iglish poet, 
bom of Catholic parents at Leeds, was 
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educated at Stonyhurst and Oscott, graduated 
at London University in 1853, and was 
called to the bar in 1857. He published The 
Season: a Satire (1861), 77ie Human Jra^edy 
(1862), The Conversion of Winckelmann 
0897), and a dozen more volumes of poems, 
and an Autobiography (1911), In 1883*93 
he edited the National Review; in 1896 he 
became pocl-laureate. He died at Swinford 
Old Manor, near Ashford, Kent, where he 
had lived since 1867. See Life by Crowell 
(1955). 

(2) Herbert, 1st Baron Austin of S^ongbridgo 
(1866-1941), English motor-car manufacturer, 
born in Bucks. After managing several 
engineering works in Australia, he returned 
to England and joined the Wolselcy Sheep- 
Shearing Company. In 1895, with the 
Wolselcy Company, he produced his tirst car, 
and in 1905 he opened near Birmingham his 
own works, which rapidly developed and 
whose enormous output included, in 1921, 
the popular ‘Baby’ Austin 7. He was 
created a baron in 1936. 

(3) John (1790 1859), English jurist, 
husband of (5), born at Crecting Mill, Sulfolk. 
In 1818 he was called to the bar, and in 1826 
was appointed professor of Jurisprudence in 
the newly founded university of London (now 
University College). 'I'he subject was not 
rccognizcti as a necessary branch t>r legal 
study, and from lack of students, Austin re¬ 
signed the chair (1832). His Province of Juris¬ 
prudence /JefmmVaY/, defining (on a utilitarian 
basis) the sphere of ethics and law, was at 
iirst little read; but by-and-by it practically 
revolutionized English views on the subject, 
and introduced a delinitcncss of terminology 
hitherto unknown. He died at Weybridge. 
His Lectures on Jurisprudence were published 
in 1863, iSee studies by W. J. Brown (Boston 
1910), Eastwood and Keeton (1929); also 
Holdsworth, Some Makers of English Law 
(1938). 

(4) John Langsimw (191L 60), English 
philosopher, educated at Shrewsbury and 
Balliol College, Oxford, served in the 
Intelligence Corps (1939 *45) and was awarded 
the Legion of Merit, Croix dc Ciuerre, and 
O.B.E, in 1945. I Ic became White’s professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Oxford in 1952. He 
extended the motlcrn philosophical appeal to 
ordinary linguistic usage for the solution of 
philosophical perplexities* as in his perfor* 
matory theory of knowledge, to a systematic 
study of the workings of language itself. 

(5) Sarah, mh" Taylor (1793-1867), linglish 
writer, wife of (3), mother of Lady IKilF- 
Gordon (q.v.), known for her translations of 
Ranke’s Popes and Guizot’s Civilization; 
wrote also on Germany and on education. 
See .lanet Ross, TViree Generations of English^ 
women {IB¥)), 

(6) Stephen Fuller (1793-1836), American 
pioneer, founder of Texas State, See Life by 
Beals (1953). 

AUTOLYCUS, a Greek astronomer and 
mathematician of Fitane in Acolia, about 
330 B.c. 

AUVERGNE* Martial d-vemy* (1430?- 
1508)* French author and poet, born in Paris, 
His Arrets d*amour arc humorous romantic 
stories containing many passages dealing with 


contemporary customs. His verse is of a more 
.serious character and shows the inlluencc of 
Chartier. 

AVEBURY* Lord. Sec LuimocK. 
AVEMFACT:, or Ihn Bajjah (d. 1138), an 
Arabian pliilosopher, horn in Spain, who 
lived mainly at court in Morocco, and died at 
Fez. 

AVENTINUS, properly Jolmiiiies Thiirmsiyr, 
(1477-1534), German scholar and iiistorian, 
horn at Abensberg (Lat. Aventinnrn), Bavaria, 
who taught Circck and mathematics at 
CYacow, wrote a history of Bavaria, A'c., and 
died at Ratisbon. See Oollinger’s Studies in 
European History (l*ng. Irans. IHVH)), 
AVENZOAR, properly Ihn Zolir, U'*ve/o.‘«fdr 
(c. 1072 1162), Arabian physician and author 
on medicine at Seville in Spain, praised by his 
pupil Averrhoes. 

AVERCAMP, Hendrick (1585 1634), Dutch 
painter. I Ic was a pupil (d' Pieter Isaacs/ and 
was intluenced by the elder Breughel. I'lus 
can be seen in his winter landscapes, by 
which he is chidly known, wliere Ids skating 
peasants rellcct a'Brcughclian exuberanee. 
AVERRHOliS, or Averrods, properly llw 
Ruoshd, </«r<rV-ccr (1126 98), the mt>si 
famous of the Arabian philosophers, was 
horn at Gordova, son td‘ the Kadi there. He 
himself was Kadi successivelv in Gordova, 
Seville, and Morocco; and thougli for a time 
stripped of all honours and banished* he was 
restored again by a new khalif to Ids dignities 
at Morocco, where he died. He was an 
indefatigable and acute commentator i>n 
Aristotle’s writings, utul Itence was called * the 
hApositor It was, however, toi Alexandrian 
or Ncophitonic inllucnees that he oxved Ids 
doctrinepif a Universal Reason (other than 
the individual reasons), indivisible, but shaied 
in by all; he denied, too, the immortality of 
individual men. He expounded the Koran 
according to Aristotle, and so founded a 
Moslem philosophy of religion, the cause of 
many heresies. He profonndly intluenced 
many of the great scholastics, though 
ultimately Avcrrolsts were condemned by 
Leo X. Most of his writings arc known to us 
only through Latin translations; the great 
edition being that of 1552 (II vob. folio, 
Venice). Averrhoes also wrote ii sort <d' 
medical system, wfdch, untlcr the name of 
(oliiget., was^ translated into Latin* and 
repeatedly printed. Bee Renan’s dvernnkf 
(4th cd. 1HH2), and Lafmio’s Simiii Mwrtt 
Averroe (1875), 

AVIANUSj Flsivius (4th cent.)* Latin authof 
of fabloH in poor elegiac verse, Bee vol, HI 
of Ilervicux' Les ptdwlisies fMtim (1893). 
AVIGKBRON,, fwoperly Ilm <Jiil>irol {U)2«' 
i\ 1070), Jewish poet and phikwopher. wai 
born at Malaga, and died m Viilencia. His 
great ^ work. Eons Vitae, tritnslatcd, from the 
Arabic* is largely Neoplntoni^L 
AVIC’ENNA* Arabic ibn vSirm^ 
(vHC>'H037), Arab philosopher and physiciitii. 
born near Bokhara* wm ptmician to several 
iuUans* and for some time vizier In llamiidan* 
in Persia* where he died. His philosophy was 
Armtotelianism modilted by Nooplidonliin; 
his medical tystem wa» long the shmdanJ, 
See Life and works by S. M. ABian fl95S). 
AVIENUS, Rwlhi ihvEafmts (ft, r, 3?S), 
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Latin descriptive poet, wrote on natural and* 
geographical topics, translated the Phaino^ 
mma of Aratus. See Holder’s edition (Inns- 
brack 1887). 

Avila, ahUn^a, (1) Gil Gonzdiez de (1577- 
1658), Spanish historian, royal historio¬ 
grapher for Castile, known for his account of 
the reign of Henry HI. 

(2) Juan de (1500-69), Spanish writer and 
preacher, born at Almodovar del Carnpo. 
The ‘ Apostle of Andalusia beatified by 
Leo XIIl (1894), he has left numerous ascetic 
works, notably Atidi^ and several volumes 
of spiritual letters. He was also a trusted 
counsellor of St Teresa. 

AVILA Y ZOf^CGA, Liiiz de, theuynyi-sa (c. 
149O-1550), Spanish general, diplomatist, and 
author of a history of Charles V’s German 
wars. Charles V entrusted him with embassies 
to Popes Paul IV and Pius IV; and he 
accompanied the emperor on his expedition 
against the German Protestant princes. Ilis 
Comentarios (1547) were translated into 
several languages. 

AVISON, Charles (c. 17I()“7()), composer, was 
born and died at Newcastle. Also known as 
a critic, he wrote an Kssay on Musical 
/{.vprc.v.y/o/K 1752), and he figures in Browning’s 
Par levities. 

AVOGADRO, Amedeo, (1776-1856), 

Italian scientist, born at Turin, was professor 
of Physics there (1834-50), and in 1811 
formulated the hypothesis, known as Avo- 
gadro’s law, that equal volumes of gases 
contain equal numbers of molecules, when 
at the same temperature and pressure. 

AXEL, or Ahsalon (1128-1201), ArchbivShop of 
Lund from 1177, was also minister to 
Valdcmar I and Canute VI of Denmark and 
founder of Copenhagen. 

AYALA, a-yah'ku (D Adelardo Ldpez de 
(1829-79), Spanish poet and statesman, born 
at Guadalcanal, wrote a number of plays. 

(2) Pedro lApcz de (1332-1407), Spanish 
soldier and statesman, who held high olficc 
under several kings of Castile, and wrote the 
Crdnicas de los Reyes de Castilla and a 
didactic and satirical poem begun during his 
captivity in England (1367). 

AYER, Alfred Jules (1910- ), British 
philosopher, was educated at Eton College 
and Christ Church College, Oxford, where 
be also lectured. During World War 11 ho 
was commissioned into the Welsh Guards 
and in 1945 was attach^ at the British embassy 
in Paris. He became Orote professor at 
University College, London, in 1947. His 
anti-metaphysical Langua^e^ Truth, and Lottie 
(1936) is an extremely lucid and concise 
rendering in English of the doctrines of the 
logical positivist ‘ Vienna Circle ’ of philo¬ 
sophers whom he visited in 1932. This 
* young man’s book ’ he modified by a new 
introduction in 1946. His best later work is 
Problems of Knowledge (1956). He was 
elected F.B.A. in 1952 and in 1959 became 
Wykeham professor of Logic at Oxford. He 
edited Logical Positivism (1960). 

AYESHAH, or Alisha (c, 610-677), the favour¬ 
ite of the^ nine wives of Mohammed, bore 
him no children. On Mohammed’s death on 
June 8, 632, she resisted Ali, the Prophet’s 
son-in-law, and secured the khalifate for her 


I father, Abu-Bekr (q.v.). Again opposing 

I Ali, she was defeated and taken in 656. 

AYLMER, John (1521-94), English prelate, 
born probably at the ancestral Aylmer Hall, 
Tilney St Lawrence, Norfolk. In 1541 
graduated B.A. of Cambridge; became tutor 
to Lady Jane Grey; in 1553 was installed 
Archdeacon of Stow, in 1562 of Lincoln, 
having lived abroad during the Marian 
persecution; and finally, in 1577, was conse¬ 
crated Bishop of London. The * Morrell ’ 
of Spenser’s ShepheanPs Calendar, the * proude 
and ambitious pastourc ’ is a fair enough 
estimate of one who showed equal rigour to 
Catholics and Puritans, and was always 
quarrelsome and arbitrary. 

AYRER, Jacob, T- ic. 1540 4625), German 
dramatist, next to Hans Sachs the most pro¬ 
lific of the I6lh century. He was a citizen of 
Nuremberg in 1594, and a procurator in the 
courts of law. See .study by Wodick (1912). 

AYRTON, (1) Midmel (1920- ), British 
artist, author and art teacher, born in London, 
See his essays, Golden Section { 1957), 

(2) William Edward (1847 4908), English 
engineer, born in London, was professor of 
Electrical Engineering at the Central J'ech- 
nical College, S. Kensington. His first wife 
was a pioneer woman doctor. Matilda 
Chaplin (1846-83); his second, Hertha 
Marks (1854-1923), continued his work on 
the electric arc, <?kc. 

AYTON, Sir Robert (1570-1638), a Scottish 
poet and courtier to whom have been 
ascribed ’ 1 do confess thou’rt smooth and 
fair’ and the prototype of * Auld Lang 
Sync 

AYTOUN, William Kdmoustomie (18 U 65), 
Scottish poet, born in lulinburgh, was 
educated at the Academy and the University, 
and in 1840 was called to the Scottish bar. 
He entered in 1836 on his lifelong connection 
with It/ackwood's; in 1845 was appointed 
professor of Rhetoric and Bdles-Leltres in 
Edinburgh University, and in live years 
quintupled the number of his hearers. In 1849 
he married a daughter of Professtm John 
Wilson (q.v.); in. 1852 was made sheritT of 
Orkney. His works include FolmuU //omer, 
and Other Poems (1832); Utys of the Scottish 
Cavaliers (1848); Firmiiiath a Spasmodic 
Tragedy (1854); Ban Gaultier Ballmh (1855), 
and Poems of Goethe (1858), coniunctly with 
Theodore Martin; Hothwell (1856); and 
Norman Sinclair (1861), a scrni-aulobiograph- 
ical novel. See Lives by Sir 1', Martin (1867) 
andJvJiss R. Masson (1898). 

AZ Af^A, Ma miH , thah 6o m ( 1880 4 940), 

Spani.sh statesman, wa.s a barrister, author, 
and lecturer in Madrid Uinvcnsity. War 
minister in 1931, and prime minister in 
1931-33 and 1936 as leader of the Republican 
Left, in 1936-39 he was president. 

AZEOijO, Massimo Taparelli, Mardiese 4% 
a-dza/lyd (1798-1866), Italian statesman, 
landscape-painter, publicist, and romance- 
writer, born at Turin, a son-in-law of Man- 
zoni (q.v.), took a leading part in the risorgi- 
mento and the 1848 revolution, See his 
autobiographical / Mid Rkatdi (1873), 

AZIKIWE, Nnamdi, ce^zedkwee (1904- ), 
Nigerian politician, was bom at Zungcri» N. 
Nigeria, and was educated at American uni- 
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versities. In 1937 he began to take a leading 
part in the Nigerian nationalist movement, 
founding a series of newspapers and becoming, 
during World War II, president of the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Camcroons and 
vice-president of the Nigerian National 
Democratic Party. From 1952 to 1953 he was 
a member of the Western House of Assembly 
and in 1954 of the Eastern House. He was 
prime minister of the Eastern Region from 
1955. As a result of a tribunal investigating 


his conduct as a director of the African Con¬ 
tinental Bank in 1956, he gave up his banking 
interests in connection with the ‘ Zik * (his 
nick-name) group of companies. 

AZORfN, pseud, of Jose hliirtliiez Rtii.K 
(187.3- >, Spanish novelist ami critic, born 
at Mondvar. educated at Valencia, author of 
novels, among them Don Jtmn (192?.) and 
Dorm ///Ay (1925), also dramas and essays. 
Sec studies bv Mulcrtt (Halle, 1926) and 
Mendoza ( 1933). 


B 


BAAOER, Franz Xaver von, bah'der (1765”» 
1841), a Roman Catholic theologian and 
mystical philosopher, was born and died at 
Munich. A follower of Boehmc (q.v,), he 
regarded Hume’s philosophy as atheistic and 
opposed Kant by maintaining that the true 
ethical end is not obedience to a moral law, 
but a realization of the divine life. See 
study by D. Baumgardt (1927). 

BAAL-SCHKM-rOV, properly Israel hen 
Eliczer (1699-176()), .Icwish teacher and 
healer in Poland, the founder of modern 
Chasidism. 

BABBACE, Charles (1792 1871), I-nglish 
mathematician, born at Totnes, Devon, was 
educated at 'frinity and fctcrhousc t'ollcgcs, 
Cambridge, where he was Lucasian prolcsstir 
of Mathematics (1823-39). He did valuable 
work on the theory of lo|(ariihms and built a 
calculating machine, which in an unlinished 
state is preserved in the Science Museum, 
London. He was elected F.R.S. in 1816, 
helped to found the Statistical and Astron¬ 
omical Societies, and in his later years was 
chictly known as a tierce enemy of organ- 
grinders* Sec H. P. Babbage, On the Caknluh 
inpt Machine (1889), 

BABBITf, Irving (1865-1933), American 
writer, born at Dayton in Ohio, professor of 
French at Harvard (1894H933). Primarily 
moralist and teacher, he was a leader of the 
‘ new humanism ’ wliich tloun'shed in America 
in the 1920s. His books include iJterature 
and the American (\diege (1908), The New 
lutokvdn (1910), Monsseau and Hormmticism 
(1919), On Being Creative (1932). 

BABCOCK, Harold Delos (18H2-' ), 

American physicist, born at Hdgerton, 
Wisconsin, was on the staff of the Mount 
Wilson observatory (1909) when he measured 
the magnetic field of the star 78 Virginis* 
which provided a link between the clectro- 
rnagnctic and the relativity theories. 

BAB-ED-DIN (d, 1850), the title, meaning 
‘ gate of righteousness % assumed by Mina 
Ali Mohammed, who in 1843 formed a new 
faith composed of Mohammedan, Christian, 
Jewish, and Parsec elements (still known as 
Babism), and after a long imprisonment was 
put to death, 

BABER, or Babur, properly Zahlr «d«0to 
Mohammed, bah'bir (1483-1530), first Oreat 
Mogul in India, a descendant of Timur, was 


barely twelve when he succeeded his futlicr 
in the sovereignty of flic countries lying 
between Samarkand and the Indus. Having 
made himself master of Kashgar. Ruiulu/, 
Kandahar, and KuhuL in April 152.6 he 
routed at Paniput the vast army td’the Afghan 
emperor of Delhi, and entered the capital; 
Agra next month surrendered. Sec his 
autobiography (trans. A. S, Beveridge 1912), 
studies by Lanc-Poolc (1899). S. M. Ldwairdes 
(!92()). F. Grenard ftruns. 19U). and L. D. 
Ross’s edition of his Poems (PHI). 

BABKHIh Frsmvoi« Noel, (1760 97), 

lu'ench communist, born at Kt (Jtientifu 
during the Revolution, as * Gracchus Buheufk 
in his Tfihnn dn peupie, advocatetl a rigoioiw 
system of comnunnsm. A conspiracy to 
destroy the Directory aiui cstahhsli an 
extreme democratic and commutiiMic system 
was discovered, and Babcuf guillotined,' Sec 
Bax’s hrst Hplwde of the He vain tarn il9U) 
and the study by D. Hiomson (1947). 

BABINF/r, Jaeiiues, iuMuraiav (1794 1H72). 
French physicist, standardized light^mcasure- 
mcfU by using the ret! cadmium line's wave¬ 
length as the stantlard tor the (rtigstrhm unit. 
* BahinctN principle k that similar itilfraction 
patterns arc prtHluccd hv two complementary 
screens, is named after him. 

BABlNCfrON, Antony (1561 Hh). Fugllsh 
conspirator, born of an old and rich C'iitholic 
family at Dcthick, Dcrbysliire, had served m 
ii page to Queen Mary of Hcotland. then a 
prisoner at Shcfllekh when in 1586, stune 
seven years after his marringe, he was iiuluecd 
by Ballard and other (Catholic emissaries to 
put himself at the head of a conspiracy that 
had for its object Llizitbetlf« murder luul 
Mary’s release. C.'ipher messagim were inter¬ 
cepted by Walsingliam in which Mary 
warmly approved the plot and these were 
later used against her. Amkipating Walulng- 
ham, Bfibington llaL wascaptuml at Harrow 
and executed with thcoiherx on Jieptember 

BABINKKI, Joseph FraneoH Felix (I«57 ■ 1932), 
FVench neurok)gHt» bom in Paris, wtio 
described a reflex of the foot syrnptomaile of 
organic bemiplegiii, and t reflex of the fore* 
arm believed to bo due to a Icaion in the spinal 
chord. Both reflexes are known at BMmkPg 
Sign. In a»oclatk>n with Alflred FrftWteh 
(187F’ 1953), 1 Vierm»e nhirnnacologiit, he 
investigatoa an endocrinal disorder# aaipow- 
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genital dystrophy, or Babinski-Frohlich composer, eleventh son of (4), born in Leipzig, 


disease. 

BABITS, MMIy, hah'beech (1883^-1941), 
Hungarian poet of the 20th-century literary 
renaissance, also a novelist and the best 
modern translator of Dante, Shakespeare, 
and the Greek classics. 

BABRIUS, Greek fabulist, who has been 
assigned to various periods between 250 n.c. 
and A.D. 250. He collected Aesopic fables, 
which he turned into popular choliambic 
verse. These had been almost all lost, till in 
1842 a Greek discovered at Mount Athos 123 
of them, See editions by Rutherford (1883) 
and CrUvSius (1897). 

BACCHICLLI, Riccardo, bat'Chelli (1891- 
), Italian novelist, born at Bologna. His 
principal works arc 11 ciiavolo al Fonti’lun^Oy 
a humorous tale of Bakunin's (q.v.) elforts 
to introduce socialism into Italy, and the 
three-volume family chronicle of the Risorgi- 
mento, n muliua del Fo (1938-40). See 
P. Pancrazi, Sait tori Italkmi del novecento 
(1939 ed.). 

BACCHYLIDES, bchkil'bdeez (5th cent. n.c.). 
Cireck lyric poet, nephew of Simonides and 
contemporary of Pindar (qq.v.) at the court 
of Micro of Syracuse. Fragments of his 
epinikian odes (written to celebrate victories 
in the Great Games), discovered in 1896, 
were edited by Kenyon (1897) and Jibb (1905). 
See also study by Severyns (1933). 
BACCIOCiU, Maria Anna Elisa, ntk* Bona¬ 
parte, iMtt-cbo'kee (1777-1820), eldest sister 
of Napoleon, born at Ajaccio, married Felice 
Bacciochi, and was created by her brother in 
1805 Princess and in 1809 Grand-duchess of 
Tuscany. 

BACCIO DELLA PORTA. See Bartolom- 

MF.O. 

BACH, baKii, name of a German family of 
musicians connected with church and town 
music since the early 16lh century. Its most 
prominent members were: 

(1) Carl Philipp Emanuel (1714-88), German 
composer, known as the " Berlin ' or ‘ Ham¬ 
burg ’ Bach, son of (4), born at Weimar, 
educated at the Thomas-scliool, Leipzig, 
where his father was cantor, and at Frankfurt 
University, showed remarkable musical 
precocity at an early age, became in 1740 
cembalist to the young Frederick (later ‘ the 
Great ’)» who was himself a proficient fiautist, 
but proved too conservative in his musical 
tastes for Carl Through the Princess Amalia, 
he found employment first at Zittau (1753) 
and later as Kapellmeister at Flamburg, where 
he died of a lung condition. He was left- 
handed and therefore only unimpeded in the 
playing of the organ and clavier, for which 
his best pieces were composed. He published 
The True Art of Clavier Playing (1753; trans. 
1949), the first methodical treatment of the 
subject, introduced the sonata form, wrote 
numerous concertos, keyboard sonatas, 
church and chamber music. He bridged the 
transitional period between his father and 
Haydn, by his homophonic, formal yet 
delicate, compositions. See Life by O. 
Vricslander (1923), and Burney, Present State 
of Music in Germany, vol. 2 (1775). 

(2) Johann Christian (1735-82), known as 
the ‘ Milan * or * London * Bach, German 


studied under his brother (1) in Berlin and 
from 1754 in Italy. After turning Catholic, 
he was appointed organist at Milan in 1760, 
for a time composed only ecclesiastical music, 
including two masses, a ‘ Requiem' and a ' 'Pc 
Dcum\ but developed an ialcrcst in and 
began to compose opera. In 1762 he was 
appointed composer to the London Italian 
opera, became musician to Queen Cltarlotte 
and later collaborated with Abel (q.v.). I'hc 
young Mozart on his London visit took to 
him greatly and was innucnccd by his style. 
C'hristian developed symphonic form. He 
was buried at St Pancras, London. He was 
twice painted by Ciainsborougb. See Life bv 
C, S. Terry (1929). 

(3) Johann Christoph Friedrich (1732 95), 
known as the ‘ Buckeburg ' Bach, ninth son 
of (4), born at Leipzig, educated there at the 
Thoma.S“School, where his father was cantor, 
and at the university, became in 1750 
Kapellnieister at Bfickeburg, He wa.s an 
industrious but undistinguished church 
composer, 

(4) Johann Sebastian (1685'1750), CJcr- 
man composer, one of the supremely great 
musicians of the world, father oftl), (2), (3), 
and (5), was born al Fi.scnach, Marcl) 21. An 
orphan before he was ten, Sebastian was 
placed in the care of elder brother, Jolmnn 
Christoph (I671»«1721), organist at the tfuvn 
of Ohrdurf, Sebastian .showed precocious 
ability at the local school, and was taught the 
organ and clavier by his brother. Tlic latter 
placed his music library out of luumds tti 
Sebastian, who soon acquired the nocturnal 
habit of copying out scores, a habit which be 
continued throughout his life and whicit 
eventually ruined his eye-sight. In 1700 he 
became a church chorister at St .loIuPs 
church, Lfmeburg. When his voice broke, 
be .served as a violinist and itarpsichoril 
accompanist. In 1703 he was given a court 
appointment at Weimar, hut in 1,704 he 
became organist at Arnstadt, where many of 
his early church cuntatus were written, 
including the tlamboyant ‘Luster* cantata 
No. 15 and a humorous cupriccio to mark tiu* 
departure of a brother for the Swedish service. 
But he found his official duties as choirmuHtcr 
exceedingly irksome. In 1705 he took a 
month's leave, which he overstayed, to 
journey on fool to Lfibcck to hear the organist 
Buxtehude (q.v.). This and his innoviuitms 
in the chorale accompaniments infuriuttnl the 
authorities at Arn.stadt. After marrying a 
cousin, Maria Barbara Bacb, whom he had 
introduced into the choir, in 1707 he left to 
become organi.st at Mlihlhauscn. 'fhe 
prevailing Calvinism there condemned his 
elaborate anthem.s, but his imposing inaugu¬ 
ral cantata,* God is my King was recommen¬ 
ded for publication. In 1708 he transferred to 
the ducal court at Weimar and remained 
there nine years. The two toccatas and fugues 
in D minor, the fantasia and ffigtie in C# minor, 
the preludes and fugues in C and G, and the 
Little Organ Book of short prelude.s belong to 
this period. In 1716 the duke gave the senior 
post of Kapellmeister to a musical nonentity, 
Sebastian promptly re.signed, fiuihed by his 
moral victory over the French harpsidiordist, 
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Jean Louis MarchancI, who had failed to 
appear at a greatly publicized musical contest 
with Sebastian at Dresden. The duke 
confined Sebastian for a month, before letting 
him take up his post of Kapellmeister to 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Cdthcn. At 
Cdthcn, four overtures, the six l^rench and six 
English suites, several concertos for one and 
two violins, and more for various ensembles 
were written. Six of the latter, now known 
as the ‘ Brandenburg ’ Concertos, were sent 
in 1721 to the margrave of Brandenburg, who 
had commissioned thorn. In The Well- 
tempered Clavier (1722), which profoundly 
intluenccd Mozart, Bach transformed the 
conventional structure of preludes and fugues 
written in each major and minor key. Tn 1720 
Marie died suddenly. Of their seven children, 
four had survived. In 1722 he married Anna 
Magdalena Wilken, an accomplished singer, 
harpsichordist, and copyist, for whom Schas» 
tian wrote a collection of keyboard pieces. Of 
the thirteen children born to them, seven died 
in infancy. I'or his children, Sebastian wrote 
a keyboard instruction book, and with Anna 
he completed a .second Notebook, In 1723 lie 
was appointed cantor of thcd'homas-school in 
Leipzig, a post which he retained, despite 
acrimonious disaju'cements with (he authori- 
tie.s and his colleagues, for the renuiituler of 
his life. 'I'o make it more dinicult for them to 
overrule his decisions, Sebastian solicited the 
title of court-composer to the elector of 
Saxony, and for hi.s sponsor he wrote tlic 
thirty ‘Goldberg Variationsh Goldberg was a 
pupil of his, and of his son (5). Sebastian's 
house became a centre of musical pilgrimage, 
and many eminent musicians, wlio included 
several relations, became his pupils. He be¬ 
came conductor of the Collepiam Mmieam, a 
society composed mainly of students in I72h, 
but in 1743 refused to join the newly spon¬ 
sored concert society, from which originated 
the famous (iewatidlums conccrii^. At l.eipzig 
he wrote nearly threchundred church cantata.s, 
of which two hundred survive. In the major¬ 
ity, the choruses have the lion’s share, as in 
‘Sleepers Awake’, * We Praise Thee, Lord 
God ‘ 1 cry to I'hcc, Thou Shepherd of 
Israel ’ but there are a few memorable ones 
for solo voice, as ‘ O joyous Light * I am a 
good Shepherd', *kc. His ‘ C'hristma.s ’ 
Oratorio is an assembly of six cantatas con¬ 
nected by a common narrative, 'fhe *bt 
Matthew Passion ’ (1729) and the Mass in B 
Minor (1733 If.) arc two of the greatest choral 
works ever written. In 1747, Sebastian visited 
Berlin and was unexpectedly invited to 
Potsdam by P'rcderick the Cfreat, who asked 
him to try his latest Silbernuinn pianofortes. 
After much improvisation, Sebastian departed 
with a subject given to liim by ITederick 
which he developed into a trio for Bute, violin, 
and clavier, entitled 'The Mmieal Offerim^ 11 © 
died two years later, almost totally blind, of 
apoplexy on July 2B, At the time of his death 
he was engaged on his masterly series of 
fugues for keyboard. The Art of Fugue* His 
work stands midway between the old and the 
new, his main achievement being his re¬ 
markable development of polyphony. To his 
contemporaries he was known mainly as an 
organist, and a century was to pass before he 


was to be adequately rccogni/ed as composer. 
See works bv I'orkel (trans. 1920), P. Spitta 
(trails. 1890), A. Pirro (1909), G. IL IL 
Parry (revised 1934), A, Scliweit/er (trans. 
191 f), V. S. 'ferry (1928), A. L. L. Dicksusun 
(1936), David and Mendel (1945), L. Bhnne 
(1950), H. Keller (1950) and Ilindcinilh 
(1952). 

(5) Wilhelm Prieclemaiin (1710 84), known 
as the ‘Halle’ Bach, tierinan eomptiscr, 
eldest and most gifted son of (4), was horn at 
Weimar, edneated at the 'fluiinas scfiool and 
University, Leipzig, where he showed a bent 
for mathematics. In 1733 he became organist 
at Dresden and in 1747 at Ilalle. But Ins way 
of life became incrensinidy dissolute and from 
1764 he lived withtiut (ixed occupation at 
Brunswick, Cibttingcn and Berlin, where he 
died, 1 Ic was the greatest organ-player t>f liis 
time, but very few of his compoNitions, winch 
indude churdi cantatas aiul several instrio 
mental pieces, were puhlislied, as he very 
rarely bothered to write them down. See I ife 
by M. L'alk (Leipzig 1919) ami novel by A. 1% 
Hrachvogd (Berlin 1941). 

BA(’HK, hayeh^ (1) Alexander Dallas (1H06 
18()7), American physicist, grandson id' 
Benjamin Lrunklin,^ born at PhiLuldplna. 
became professor ol' Natural Philosophy at 
Pennsylvania University (1828 41). ami as 
president of the coast survey mapped the 
entire coastline. 

(2) Lnineis Edward (183 1 58), Lnglish 
violinist, organist, ami coinposer for the 
piano, was born and died in Btnninghann 
His brother Walter (1842 H8) populan/ed 
Lis/Ps tn'ano works, and taugfit piano at the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

BAC'HMAN, John, /w/U- (1790 1874), an 
American naturalist and Lutheran paMor, 
co-anuhor with Audubon (q.v.) of the Vivi^ 
parous Quadrupeds of North Auterivitu 

BAGHOKEN, Jnhnnn Jakoh, ham’ddofi U H15-* 
1887), Swiss jurist and historian, protensor 
of Roman law at Basel from 1841, known for 
his work on the theory of inatriarchv ilhis 
Mufterreeht* 1841). See studies hy Bcrnoulh 
(1924) ami Burckhardt (1943), 

BA(’K* Sir Cmm H79f» IH7«), EtiidiHU 
Arctic explorer, was born at Stockport, and 
entering the navy in IHOH, next year was taktm 
prisoner by the L'reneh in Spain. With 
h'ranklin (q.v.) he hud already shared in three 
Polar expeditions to the Spit/bergen Seiw 
HH19), the i'oppermine River HH19 22), ami 
Mackenzie River (IK22 27) when he vohtn- 
twred to go in search tif i’aj'itain (Sir John) 
Ross, who was supposed to be lost. Ho left 
Londem in E'chruary 1H33. and on June 2K, 
started from a station of the Hudson Bay 
Company on his journey mirth, After 
passing a terrible winter with his cornpiinions 
near the Ciroat Bhivo Lake, ho discovered, in 
1834, Artillery Lake and the Great lush River* 
or Back’s River, which ho traced to the Erozon 
Ocean. Hindered by the im from proceeding 
along the coast* he returned by the river, 
reaching England in the autumn of 1835# In 
IHS6 ‘37 he further explored the Arctic 
shores. He was knighted in 1839, imd ntade 
admiral In 1857; but hit hardshlpi had 
diitbled him from further tietivo service# 
See his two Narmtlms ( 1136 ) imd ( 1838 ). 
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BACKllUYSEN, or Bakhuizcn, Ludolf, 
Mfhoy~s(^n (1631-1708), Dutch marine 
painter, born at Emdcn, is best known for his 
Rough Sea at the Mouth of the Maas 
(Louvre) and several seascapes in London, 
Amsterdam, and The Hague. 

BACON, (I) Delia Salter (1811-59), American 
authoress, sister of (6), was born atTallmadge, 
Ohio; spent the years 1853-58 in England 
to prove the theory that Shakespeare’s plays 
were written by Lord Bacon, Raleigh, 
Spenser, &c. She did not originate the idea 
herself, but eloquent and almost insane, was 
the first to give it currency in her Philosophy 
of the Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded (1857), 
with a preface by Hawthorne. See Delia 
Bacon^ a Biographical Sketch (1888). 

(2) Francis, Baron Vcrwlani of Vcrulam, 
Viscount St Albans (1561-1626), English 
philosopher and statesman, born at York 
House in the Strand, London, January 22, 
the younger son of (8). With his elder brother 
Anthony (1558-1601), the future diplomatist, 
Bacon passed his boyhood under the stern 
discipline of his mother, a zealous Calvinist. 

In 1573 the brothers entered Trinity (’ollegc, 
Cambridge, and in 1576 Gray’s Inn, lYancis 
being called to the bar in 1582. At Cam¬ 
bridge he had recognized the barrenness of 
scholastic pliiiosophy and the need of educa¬ 
tional reform. Me became M.P. in 1584; 
and sought to attract (he quccn*s attention 
by addressing to her a paper advocating 
tolerance in the treatment of recusants. In 
1593 he offended her by opposing in parlia¬ 
ment the grant of a subsidy. Failing in his 
clTorts to obtain any favour from Burghley 
(who had married his mother’s sister), Bacon 
attached himself to the Earl of Essex, from 
whom he accepted a gift of land at Twick¬ 
enham. He advised his patron in 1598 
(although he afterwards denied having done 
so) to undertake the suppression of Tyrone’s 
rebellion in Ireland, and when the carl 
returned in disgrace (1599) and was tried. 
Bacon acted with the prosecuting counsel- 
in the hope, he said, of aiding his patron. 
When in 1601 Essex broke into open rebellion, 
Bacon voluntarily endeavoured to secure his 
conviction on the charge of treason, and 
after the execution drew up the official 
declaration of Essex’s treasons, fn the last 
years of Elizabeth’s reign he tried to act the 
part of mediator between crown and com¬ 
mons, and recommended a tolerant policy in 
Ireland. On James I’s accession (1603) he 
sought royal favour by extravagant profes¬ 
sions of loyalty; by planning schemes for 
the union of England and Scotland, and for 
pacifying the Church of England on com¬ 
prehensive lines ,* and by making speeches in 
parliament to prove that the claims of the 
king and parliament could be reconciled. 

For these services he was knighted (1603) and 
was made a commissioner fbr the union of 
Scotland and England. In 1605 Bacon 
published the Advancement of Learning; in 
1606 he married a London alderman’s 
daughter; in 1607 he became solicitor- 
general. In 1612 he offered to manage 
parliament for the king, and to obtain sup¬ 
plies without concerting undignified bargains. 

In 1613 he was promoted to the attorney- 
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generalship. In 1615 he examined under 
torture an old clcrgynuin, F’dmund Pcacham, 
charged with preaching treason, and under¬ 
took to confer privately with each judge of the 
King's Bench in order to secure a conviction. 
In 1616 he prosecuted Somerset, with whom 
he was inlimalc, for the murder of Overhury. 
In 1616 Baeon became a privy-councillor, 
in 1617 lord keeper, and in 1618 lord chan¬ 
cellor, being raised to the peerage as Lord 
Verulam, a title taken from Verulamhmu the 
Latin name of St Albans, near which lay 
Bacon’s estate of Gorhambury. Mis obse¬ 
quiousness was now more marked than ever; 
he even accepted the king's policy of the 
Spanish marriage. A word from Buckingham 
influenced his behaviour to suitors in the 
Court of Chancery; in one case, wltcn 
Buckingham expressed his surprise, Baeon 
cancelled his decision. He was on the side 
of severity in the case of Raleigh (1618). In 
1620 he published Ins Novum Organum, and 
in 1621 was created Viscount St Albans. But 
his fall was at hand. Complaint was made 
that Baeon was in the habit of taking bribes 
from suitors m his court, and in 1621 dtarges 
were sent to the House of Lords by the 
C’ommons for inquiry. I’hat he took presents 
from suitors was undeniable, but that ho 
allowed these gifts to influence his judicial 
dccisions^is disputed. Bacon was arraigned 
before his fcllow-pccrs, otfered no defence 
and was fined, imprisoned in the 'l ower, and 
banished from parliament ami the court. 
After a few days he was released, and retired 
to Gorhambury; three months iater the king 
pardoned him, hut declined to allow him to 
return to parliament or the court. Bacon 
employed himself in completing his Itvnrv 17/ 
and his Latin translation of the Advancement 
(J)e Augnientis). In March 1626 he caught 
cold while stufling a fowl with snow near 
High gate, in order to observe the dfcct of 
cold on the preservation of lle.sh; taken to a 
friend’s house, he died there on April 9, and 
was buried in 8t Michael's i’hurch, St Albans. 
He died deep in debt. 

Bacon’s philosophy is chidly to be studied 
in (i) The Advancement of Learning (1605), a 
review of the state of knowledge in his own 
time, and its chief defects; (ii) De Augment is 
Scientiarum (1623), a Latin expansion of the 
Advancement, end (iii) Novum Orgmmm 
(1620). Bacon abandoned the deductive logic 
of Aristotle and the schoolmen, and stressed 
the importance of experiment in iiitcrpreting 
nature and the necessity for proper regai"4 
for any possible evidence which might run 
counter to any held thesis. He described 
heat as a mode of motion, and light as 
requiring time for transmission, hut he was 
behind the scientific knowledge of his time; 
says nothing of Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, or of Kepler’s 
calculations, and rejected the C’opcrnicun 
astronomy. His system was never finished. 
His greatness con.sists in his insistence on the 
facts that man is the servant and interpreter 
of Nature, that truth is not derived from 
authority, and that knowledge m the fruit 
of expcnence; and in spite of the defects of 
his method, the impetus he gave to future 
scicntmc investigation is indisputable- Ho 
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was the practical creator of scientific induc¬ 
tion. An unparalleled belief in himself, 
which justified to himself his ignoring of all 
ordinary laws of morality, is the leading 
feature in the character of this * wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind As a writer 
of English prose and a student of human 
nature, Bacon is seen to best advantage in 
his essays, ten of which were published 
in 1597, the number being increased to 58 in 
1625. Mis History of Henry VH (1622) shows 
scholarly research, besides a direct and ner¬ 
vous style. In his fanciful New Atlantis ht 
suggests the formation of scientific academics. 
The Apophthegms (1625) arc a tiisappointing 
collection of witticisms. Mis religious work.s 
included prayers and verse translations of 
seven Psalms (1625). 'The professional 
works embrace Maxims of the Imw (1630), 
Reading on the Statute of Uses (1642), plead¬ 
ings in law eases, and speeches in parliament. 
The standard edition of Bacon's works is 
that by Spedding, Ellis, and Meath (1857 74). 
See Macaulay’s Essay (1837) and works by 
Kuno Fischer (trans. 1857), Church (1884), 
Abbott (1885), Nichol (1890), Sturt (1932), 
Williams (1933), C\ D. Broad (1926), E\ H. 
Henderson (1948) and J. Cl. C’rowthcr (1960). 
For the theory that Bacon wrote the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare, see Baoon (Mi i lA). 

(3) PVands (1910- ), Irish painter, born 
in Dublin. Me was mainly self-taught, and 
now has a unique reputation as a painter of 
disturbing, hallucinatory pictures. I'wo of 
his works are in the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 

(4) John. See BACONTiiORgM. 

(5) John (1740-99), English sculptor, was 
born in London, became one of the lirst 
students of the Royal Academy Schools and 
is responsible for the monuments to ('hatham 
in Westminster Abbey and the CiuildluUl, the 
statue of Dr Johnson in St PauFs, Slc. His 
second son, John (1777-1859), was also a 
sculptor. See Life by Richard CY^cil (1801). 

(6) Leonard (IKOI -81), American <’on- 
grcgationalist divine, brother of (1), was 
profe.ssor of Theology at Yale, and wrote 
many works on theology and against slavery. 

(7) Nathaniel (c. 1642 76), American 

colonial leader, a native of Suitolk, who, 
emigratini; to Virginia, made himself promi* 
nent by his raids against the Indians and his 
opposition to the governors, culminating in 
Bacon’s rebellion, the capture and burning of 
Jamestown in 1676. 

(8) Sir Nicholas (1509^^79), English states¬ 
man, father of (2), attained high legal otficcs 
which, as a Protestant, he lost under Mary, 
but in 1558, on her accession, Eluabeth made 
him lord keeper of the Great Seal, and left to 
him and Cecil the management of church 
affairs. A staunch anti-Catholic, he was an 
implacable enemy of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

(9) Roger (c. 1214-92), known as ‘doctor 
mirabilis\ English Franciscan philosopher, 
probably born at Ilchestcr, Somerset, seems 
to have studied at Oxford and before 1236 
proceeded to Paris, where he wrote his 
commentaries on Aristotle’s physics and 
metaphysics. He resigned his chair there in 
1247 to devote himself to experimental 
science, returning to Oxford about 1250, and 


may have entered the Franciscan order. 
About 1256, * owing to many infirmilies he 
went into retirement (banishment or confine¬ 
ment, according to some) for ten years in 
Paris. Among the few clear-sighted men 
who admired Bacon was Guy dc F'oult}ues. 
He had desired to sec Bacon's writings; and, 
on his ascent of the papal throne as Glcment 
JV in 1265, Bacon wrote to him expressing 
his readiness to furnish him with whatever fie 
desired. Clement repeated the rertuest to see 
his works; and Bacon accordingly drew up 
his Opt(s MapiSf which !u; .sent to the pope 
by his favourite pupil, John of I xuulon, I low 
Cflcmcnt received it is not known: but it 
could only have reacheil him about the time 
of his last illness in 1268. In 1277 the general 
of the Fh’anciscans elcelared himself against 
Bacon, forbade the reading of his books, 
summoned their author for ‘ suspected novel¬ 
ties \ and issued an order for his imprison-* 
ment- an imprisonment that lasted almost 
till his death. When in 12KK Jerome himself 
became Pope Nicholas IV, Bacon sent him a 
treatise on the means of wariling off the 
infirmities of old atw. but in vain. He luul 
just recovered his freedom when he dual at 
Oxford. Despite his invention of the m.igni* 
fying glass, his valuable <iptieal researches, 
defining reflection suid refraetion, fus know¬ 
ledge ofgun-pow4lcr (1248), and ofastronomy 
and nuHlicine he still reflected die puindtces 
of his time in his search for the plulosopherN 
stone. He suggested a revised calendar and 
a lighter-lhan-uir machine, and emphasi/etl 
the importance tif mathematics. .See wtuks 
on him by A. <i. Little (FH4. 1928), J, H. 
Bridges (1914). R. ('arton (ELM), D. IL 
Sharp (1930), and 1*. C Yowlcv (l9Vp. 

BAC:<>N'niORPIG or Bacon, John (d. 1146). 
called ‘ the resolute doctor \ a dimimilive 
Norfolk Garmdite, scholar, gramlnephevv <d* 
Roger Bacon, and expositor of the Arab 
philosopher, Averrocs, lie anticipated 
wyclifIV.s tcaclung that priests should be 
subordinate to kings. 

BAGSANYL Mtim (1763 1845), Hungarian 
poet and patriot, imprisoned by itie llaiw- 
burgs for his nationiilism, as CKpressed in 
77m Valour of the Magyars (IIHS). 

BADDKLEY, nde Snow, Sopliiii (1745 86). 
Hngli.sli actress and singer* eloped In 1763 
with Robert Badileley (i7J2 94). the actor. 
While she played Ophelia, he specialized in 
low comedy rdles. See Menudrs by Mrs 
.Steele (1781). 

BADEN-POWELL, Robert StepbensoiuSmyttL 
ist Baron Ba<len«Pt»wt4l (1857 1941), British 
general, born in I .ontlon, son of Baden Powell, 
Savilifin professor of Geometry at Oxford. 
Educated at Gharterhousc, he jiuned the 
army, served in Indhi and Afghanishm, was 
on the itafT In Ashanti and Matatiddatid, and 
won fame as the defemter of Mafckiag {1H99 - 
1900). Ik is chiefly known, however, as the 
founder (1908) of the Boy Scouts iind (1910), 
with his siskr Agn« (1858'l945h of the 
did Guides. See lives by Flelefwr (1900), 
IG E E. Smith (1900), W. H Aitken (1913), 
Reynolds (1942), and llond CI955), 

BADER, Dougto Robert Stuart (1910- ), 
British aviator, born in London, ww com* 
missioned from Cranwdl in IfJOt lit lost 
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both legs in a Hying accident in 1031 and was 
invalided out, but overcame his disability and 
returned to the R.A.b\ in 1930. He com¬ 
manded the tirst R.A.b'. Canadian Fighter 
Squadron, evolving tactics that contributed 
to victory in the Battle of Britain, but was 
captured in August 1941 after a collision 
with an enemy aircraft over Bcthunc. Thrice 
mentioned in despatches, holder of the D.S.O. 
and D.F’.Ch with bars, the Legion of Honour 
and the Croix dc Guerre, he left the R.A.F. 
in 1946 - A great pilot and leader of ‘ the 
few \ lie set an example of fortitude and 
heroism that became a legend. Sec Paul 
BrickhilPs Reach for the Sky ( 1954 ). 
BAOfA-Y-LEBLICH, Domingo, hah-niec^ah” 
ce-hy-hleelf ( 1766 -- 1818 ), Spanish traveller, 
was born in Barcelona and studied Arabic. 
Disguised as a raoslcm, he visited ( 1803 *“ 07 ) 
Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, and Mecca 
(the first Christian to be there since the spread 
of the Islamic faith), also Syria and Constan¬ 
tinople. See his ( 1814 ). 

EAOOCHdO, Pietro, bah-Mya (1871-1956), 
Italian marshal, born at Grazzano Mon ferrate, 
Piedmont, served with distinction in 'Pripoli;^ 
with Diaz took command after the disaster of 
Caporetto (1917); superseding do Bono, com¬ 
pleted the conquest of Abyssinia (1935 “36); 
and, on Italy’s entry into World War 11 
in June 1940, was made commandcr-in-chier, 
but in December resigned on the Greek 
humiliation of Italian arms in Albania. 
Following Mussolini’s downfall (1943), 
he formed a non-Fascist government, nego¬ 
tiated an armistice, declared war on Ger¬ 
many, and, not without democratic and 
rcpuDlican opposition, held power till 1944, 
when, after the king’s delegation of his 
powers to his son, he was unable to form a 
government and resigned. 

BAKCK, Leo (1873-1956), German-Jewish 
religious leader, born at Lissa, Prussia, was 
rabbi (1912-42) in Berlin, and when the Nazis 
came to power became the political leader of 
German Jewry and spent 1942-45 in the 
Theresienstadt concentration camp. After 
the war he lectured in Britain, His chief 
publications were The Essence of Judaism 
(1936), The Pharisees and Other Essays (1947), 
&c. 

BAEDA. SeeBBDE. 

BAEDEKER, Karl, bay'- (1801-59), German 
publisher, born at Essen, started his own 
publishing business in 1827 at Coblenz, and is 
best known for the admirable guide-books 
which bear his name, published since 1872 at 
Leipzig. 

BAEKELAND, Leo Hendrik, bayk'iand(1863^ 
1944), Bclgian-Amcrican chemist, born at 
Ghent, emigrated to the U.S.A. in 1889, 
invented photographic printing paper usable 
with artificial light, discovered the first 
synthetic phenolic resin (Bakclitc), and was a 
founder of the plastics industry, 

BAER, Karl Ernst von, bayr (1792-1876), 
Estonian naturalist, a pioneer in embryology, 
was born at Piep in Estonia. After studying 
at Dorpat and later at Wdrzburg, Baer was 
professor at Konigsberg and from 1834 at 
St Petersburg. He discovered the mammalian 
egg in the ovary and the notochord, formu¬ 
lated the ‘ biogenetic law ’ that in embryonic 


development general characters appear hciorc 
special ones. His studies were used by Dar¬ 
win in his theory of evolution, which Baer, 
however, discounted. 

BAEYER, Johann Friedrich Wilhelm Adolf von, 
bt- (1835-4917), German organic chemist, 
born in Berlin, discovered when he was 
twelve years old a new double salt of copper 
and sodium. In 1855 he went to Heidelberg 
University, where he studied under Bunsen 
and Kckiilc (qq.v.). From 1860, he taught in 
the Berlin Technical Institute until he was 
appointed professor of Cliemistry at Stras¬ 
bourg (1872) and Munich (1875^ 1915). He 
devoted much time to establishing a modern 
system of instruction. His researches 
covered many aspects of chemistry, notably 
the synthesis of the dye indigo and the 
elucidation of its structure, the mechanism 
of photosynthesis, condensation of phenols 
and aldehydes, the polyacctylcncs, the 
stability of polymcthylcne rings, the tcrpcncs 
and the basicity ol organic oxygen com¬ 
pounds. He was awarded the Nobel prize 
for chemistry in 1905. See his Afemoirs and 
W. H. Perkin’s Memorial Lecture ((’hcmical 
Society Memorial Lectures, Vof, 3). 
BAFFIN, William U\ 1584 1622), luigUsh 
navigator, was probably born in London, 
and m 1612-16 was pilot m several expeditions 
in search of the North-West Passage, during 
which he carefully examined Hudson Strait 
(1615), discovered Batlin Bay (1616), and 
discovered also and named Lancaster, Smitli, 
and Jones Sounds (1616). His latest voyages 
(1616-21) were to the East, aiul at the siege 
of Ormuz he was killed in 1622. Bee Ins 
Kova.ee.v (ed. Markham 1881). 

BA^EHOT, Waller,/nd'or (1826 77), F'nglish 
economist and journalist, born at 1 angport, 
Somerset, graduated in mathematics at 
University College, London, was called to the 
bar in 1852 and after a spell as banker in his 
father’s firm at Langport, snccectlcd bis 
fathcr-indaw, James Wilson, as editor of the 
Economist in 1860, His English ('(mstifution 
(1867) is still considered a standard work. 
He followed Green and others in applying 
the theory of evolution to politics, as in 
Physics and Politics (1872). (Jtlicr works 
include Lombard Street (1875), literary 
Studies (1818), and Ecouantic Studies (1880). 
He advocated many constitutional reforms, 
including the introduction of life peers. Sec 
Works and Info, cd. Hutton (1915), and 
studies by W. Irvine (1939), W. St .1, Stevens 
(1959) and A, Buchan, 77ie .V/wre i'lumeellor 
(1959). 

BACFORD, John (1650 1716), I-nglish anti¬ 
quary, born in London, was a bootmaker 
who made a scrapbook collectit)n of English 
broadside ditties and verses in 64 vohmieH. 
These, the ‘ Bagford Ballads ’ were etiited 
by J. W. Ebswofth (1878). 

BAGGESEN, Jons, ban'e-sen (1764 1H26), 
Danish poet and satirical humorist, born at 
Korsdr, travelled extensively in I*ranee and 
Germany and engaged in literary feuds with 
romanticists. He was the author of Comkal 
Tales (1785), See IJves by Glausen 

(Copenhagen 1895) and Rybow, Dansk 
Llteraer Kritik (Copenhagen 1921). 
BAGIMONT. See Bajimont. 
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AGLIVl, properly Arniero, Gior}»io, hah- 
iyee'vee (1660-1707), Italian physician, born 
at Ragusa, became prolcssor of Anatomy at 
the papal university in 1696. A brilliant 
clinician, who was uninfluenced in his 
practical work by his own theories, which 
stemmed from the iatrophysical school of 
BorcUi (q.v.), he assumed, however, that 
disease is located in the solid parts of the 
body. 

tAGNACAVALl.O, ban-yah-kah-varh. 
pseudonym and birthplace of Bartolommeo 
Ranicnghi (14t}4“1542), Italian painter, pupil 
of Francia, studied Raphael’s works in Rome 
and assisted him in the decoration of the 
Vatican. He also came under the influence of 
Dosso Dossi. >lis Circamcisian (Louvre) 
and the Crucifixion at St Fetor’s, Bologna, 
where he eventually settled, show him us a 
mannerist painter echoing the styles of the 
three masters. 

JAGRATION, Peter Ivanovich, Prince, A/- 
grah’-tev-yori (1765-IK 12), Russian general, 
descended from the royal Bagratidac of 
Georgia, entered the Russian service in 1783, 
and, after much active service, in November 
1805, with 6000 troops, stood during six 
hours against 30,000 I'rench under Murat. 
He fought. Loo, at Austcrlit/, liyhiu, L'ricd" 
land, and the siege of Silistria (1800). He 
was mortally wounded in the battle of 
Borodino, October 7,1812. Scc'l’olstoy, (Lur 
ami Peace (1868). 

BAHA ULLAH, balhha/P ooklah\ the name, 
meaning ' splendour of C>od given to 
Mirza HUwSeyn AH (1817'‘92), successor of 
Bal>od-I)in (q.v.), founder of the new Bahai 
sect. Sec books by CL I'owushcnd atul 
F. Lsslcmont. 

BAIIR,ncrmafm(l863 4934),Austriandranta- 
tist, novelist, and critic, wa.s born at Lin/, 
studied at Vienna, Berlin, <&c., took a leading 
part in the literary movements, naturalism 
and expressionism, of the Hapsburg empire 
period and published .social novels such us 
Die sch&ne Fran (1899) and comedies such as 
Die gelbc Nachtigail (1907). Sec his autO“ 
biography (1923). 

BAIIRDT, Karl Friedrich (1741 92), CJcrman 
theologian and freethinker, born at Bischofs- 
werdu in Saxony, was a professor at Leipzig 
(1766-68) and Gies.sen (I77L'75). From 
these posts he was expelled for his loose living, 
and so for the last ten years of his life kept a 
public house on the Weinberg near Halle. 
His * model version ’ of the New Testament 
(1775) infuriated Goethe. 

BAlF, Jean Antoine de, Im-eef (1532 49), 
French poet, born at Venice, was a member 
of the Pldiadc, author of Ammtn (1552), 
Passe^TempSy Ac. He attempted to introduce 
blank verse into F'rench poetry, and experi¬ 
mented with combinations of poetry and 
music. See IL Chamard, HLstoire de la 
PMade (1940). 

BAIKIK, William Balfour, ba/kee (1825-T4), 
Scottish explorer, naturalist, and linguist, 
was born at Kirkwall, Orkney. He studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, and in 1848 became a 
naval surgeon. Appointed surgeon and 
naturalist to the Niger expedition in 1854, 
he succeeded through the captain's death to 
the command of * the Pleiad \ and penetrated 
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250 miles higher than any previous traveller. 
In a second expeditiun in 1857 ‘ the Piekhi ' was 
wrecked, and he was left to continue his work 
single-handed from Liikoja. Within five 
years he had opened the tiavig,a(lon of the 
Niger, constructed rtiatls, collected a native 
vocabulary, translatcil parts of the Bible and 
Frayer“hot>k into Haiissa. and founded a cilv 
slate. See his Narrative (185(0. 

BAILKY, (1) Sir Donald Goleman (LH)1 ). 

British engineer, was horn at Rotherham and 
graduated at Shetlicld. During Worltl War 11 
he designed the prefabricated, mobile, 
rapidly-erected bridge which bore his name. 
He was knighted in 1946. 

(2) James Aiillumy. See Hahnum. 

(3) Jolm (1750 1819), Lnglislt ag.ricuhuixtlisf 
aitd nuUhcmatician, Iwvrn at Blades Field, 
5'orkshire, from 1819 land agent to I ord 
'fankcrville at Ghilling.ham, pybhslual an 
essay on plough construction (1795) in which 
he proposed certain alterations in the light of 
mathematical calculations he had ukhIc. 

(4) Nathan, or NathimieL Fnglish Icxico- 
gniphcr, the compiler of 4n Vnivetsa! 
Eiymahi^ical Fnghsh l>ictianary (1771 27: 
30th ed, 1802), used by Dr Johnsim tn 
compiling his own dictionary, was a ' Sevtmth' 
day Baptist and kept a hoaiding school at 
Stepney, where he died in I /43, 

(5) Philip James (1811* 1903), Lnghsh pod, 
fouiulcr ol the ’ spasmotlic ’ sdiooL tunn at 
Basford, Not ting,ham, the son of the historian 
of Nottinghamshire, ‘Hiomas Bailey (1785 
1856). After studying at (dasgow Dniversfly. 
he was called to the linglisii bur in 1840, fmt 
never practised, /twn/v; a Paem (IK 19) 
resichcd, greatly altered, iut 11 th (Jubilee) 
edition in 1889. His reputation stood liigh m 
his own day. 

(6) Samuel (1791 LH70), Fdglish pitilos. 
opher, was horn in Kliellield, whne after¬ 
wards he became a bunker, He twacc 
contested his native city us a ' philosophical 
radical' without success, and left LHOJKK) to 
Itie town. His liwsaw an the FarnhiHaii and 
Pnbficafian af (dn'nianv (1821) consttlute an 
able defence of the proposhiim that a munS 
opinions arc independent of his will. IBs 
works on mental phdosopliy and ecotunnicH 
arc id' less value. 

BAHJJhk it) Tady <;ri/H HdcD’ 1746), 
Scottish (Kietess. danghier of I lie Santisli 
Jacobite, Sir Fatrick Hume (q,v.), in 1C»H4 
Hupplied him with foml during Ins ctmccaL 
mem in the vault beneath Ihdwarth duirch. 
She sfiared her pareaUs* exile at Utrecht ami 
in 1692 married the son of Bmllie td’Jervis- 
wood. She is rcinemheral by her songs, the 
best of whicfi is * And werena my heart hdit 
I wad dec 

(2) Jcmiirm (1762 1851), Scottish poetess 
and playwright^ sister of (3)» was born in Both- 
well manse. In IHOf* she and her sRier, Agnes, 
settled at Hampstead, Londom Her trapefy 
Df Mmtfmy produced at Drury Lane in IKOB 
with Kemble and Siddoni in the lending 
parts, achieved a popular succcm, as did her 
Famiiv lemmi In Edinburgh in 1810 imder 
Scenrs auiptei. See life by M. Carliurt 

(3) Mattlww (1761 -1823), Seottlih phyiidan 
and anatomisti brother of (2), wm born in 
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Shotts manse. After seven years at Glasgow 
and Oxford (1773~H0) he studied anatomy 
under the famous William Hunter, his 
mother’s brother, and in 1783 succeeded to 
his uncle’s lucrative practice and lectureship. 
He left a fortune and the first treatise in 
English on morbid anatomy (1793), 

(4) Robert 0599-1662), Presbyterian divine, 
was born in Glasgow and educated at the 
university there. In 1622 he received epis¬ 
copal ordination, and was shortly after 
presented to the parish of Kilwinning. In 
1637 he refused to preach in favour of Laud’s 
service-book, in 1638 sat in the famous 
General Assembly which met in Glasgow to 
protest against episcopacy. In 1639 he 
served as chaplain in the Covenanting army 
at Duns Law, and in 1640 was selected to go 
to London with other commissioners and 
draw up charges against Archbishop Laud. 
On his return to Scotland in 1642 he was 
appointed joint-professor of Divinity at 
Cilasgow, In 1643 he was a delegate to the 
Westminster Assembly, in 1649 was chosen by 
the church to proceed to Holland, and invite 
Charles 1! to accept the Covenant and crown 
of Scotland. He performed his mission 
skilfully; and, after the Restoration, was 
made Principal of Glasgow University. See 
his historically valuable I.etfm and Journals^ 
edited by David lining (1842). 

(5) Robert, of Jerviswood (d. 1684), Scottish 
conspirator, was a native of Lanarkshire, 
who in 1683 entered into correspondence 
with, and subsequently joined, Monnrouth’s 
supporters in London. On the discovery of 
the Rye-house Plot, he was arrested and sent 
to Scotland, was tried at Edinburgh, con¬ 
demned to death on insuOicient evidence, and 
hanged. His son married (1). 

BAILLY, Jean Sylvain, hah'^yee (1736“93), 
French astronomer, born in Paris, from art 
turned to literature, and then to astronomy, 
writing his great Histoire de rasirononiie 
(1775-87). Me was elected a member of three 
academics, an honour that had fallen to no 
one before him except Fontenellc, As 
president of the National Assembly and 
mayor of Paris during the Revolution in 
1789, he conducted himself with great 
integrity; but lost his popularity by allowing 
the National Guard to fire on crowds who 
were demanding the dethronement of the 
king. He withdrew from public affairs and 
went to live first at Nantes, and afterwards 
with his friend Laplace at Mclun. There he 
was seized by Jacobin soldiers and brought 
to Paris, where he was guillotined. See 
Nourrisson’s Turgot, Necker, Bailiy (1885). 
BAlLYj, (1) Edward Hodges (1788-1867), 
English sculptor, born at Bristol, executed 
many of the well-known London statues, 
including that of Lord Nelson in Trafalgar 
Square. 

(2) Francis (1774-1844), English astron¬ 
omer, born at Newbury, Berks, made a large 
fortune as a stockbroker and on his retirement 
in 1825 devoted himself to astronomy and 
was president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society when he died. He detected the 
phenomenon known as ‘ Baily’s beads ’ during 
an eclipse of the sun in 1836, and calculated 
the mean density of the earth. He also wrote 
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a life of the first astronomer royal, John 
Flamsteed (1835). See Memoir by Sir J. 
Hcrschcl (1845). 

BAIN, Alexander (1818-1903), Scottish writer 
on mental philosophy of the empirical school, 
was born in Aberdeen, where he was professor 
of Logic (1860”81), and then was elected 
rector. His most important works arc The 
Senses and the Intellect (1855), The Emotions 
ami the IP///(1859), Mental and Moral Scienev 
(1868), Logic (1870), and hooks on the two 
Mills. His psychology was based on 
physiology, but he considered the human 
organism capable of originating impulses, 
instead of being merely, as in the works of 
previous empiricists, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
capable of receiving and responding to 
impressions. Sec his Autobiography (1904). 

BAINES, Edward (1774 1848), English poli¬ 
tician and journalist, from 1801 proprietor of 
the Leeds Mercury, Liberal M.P. lor Leeds 
1834 *41, championed separation of chnrdi 
and state, opposed governmental control over 
education and wrote a history of Lancashire. 
Sec Life by his son, .Sir Edward Baines 
(1800 90), who also sat for Leeds, held itie 
same ideas as his father, and wrote a lustory 
of the cotton industry (1835). 

BAIRAKDAR, Mustafa, hhrak-dahE (1755* 
1808), Turkish grand-vizier, as pasha of 
Rustchuk in 1806 fought apainst the 
Russians, and after the revolt of tlic janis¬ 
saries in 1807, by which Selim III was deposed 
in favour of Mustapha IV, marched his 
troops to Constantinople, where they found 
the dead body of Selim lying in the seraglio. 
Bairakdar executed the murderers, deposed 
Mustapha, and proclaimed his brother, 
Mahmoud 11, sultan (1808). As grand*vi/ier, 
he endeavoured to carry out Selim’s reforms 
and to annihilate the janissaries, who, 
however, rebelled, and, backed l>y the Hect, 
demanded the restoration of Mustapha. 
Bairakdar defended himself bravely, until, 
strangling Mustapha, he threw his head the 
besiegers, and then blew himself up, 

BAIRD, (1) Sir David, Bart. (1757 1829), 
British soldier, bom at Newbyth, Last 
Lothian, in 1779 sailed to India us captain 
in a Highland regiment at the height of the 
2nd Mysore war. He was thrown into a 
dungeon at Seringapaiam and endured 
captivity for nearly four years, after the 
British army had been ambushed by Hyder Ali 
and a French-trained force in 1780. lie was 
released in 1784, look part in several sieges 
and attacks and returned in 1799, a major- 
general, and led the victorious attack on 
Seringapatam. He commanded an expedition 
in Egypt against the L'rench in IKOL was 
knighted and made a K.C.B. in 1804. In 
1805“06 he commanded an expedition which 
successfully wrested the C'apc of Good Hope 
from the Dutch. He was at the siege of 
Copenhagen (1807), and in 1809 distinguTshed 
himself and lost an arm in the battle of 
Corufta (1809) in the Peninsular war, 
succeeding Sir John Moore (q,v.). He 
received the thanks of Parliament four times 
and was created a baronet for his services. 
See Lives by T. Hook (1832) and W. IL 
Wilkin (1912). 

(2) John Logie (1888 1946), Scottish tele- 
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sion pioneer, born at Helensburgh, studied 
ectrical engineering at Glasgow University, 
oor health compelled him to give up the 
ost of engineer to the Clyde Valley electric 
ower company, and after a briel business 
irecr bedevilled by illness he settled m 
iastings (1922) and began research into the 
ossibilities of television. Later, in Soho, 
.onclon, his experiments reached a practic- 
ble stage, and in 1926 he gave the iirst 
enionstration ot a television image. His 
40-line mechanically-scanned system wa.s 
dopted by the B.B.C. (at (irst experimentally 
1 1929, but was superseded in 1937 by a rival 
05-linc system with electronic scanning, 
kiird continued his research up to the tune 
if his death and succeeded m producing 
hrec-dimensional and coloured images 
1944) as well as projection on to a screen 
nd stereophonic sound. 

(3) Spencer Fiillcrtoii (1823-87), American 
laturahst, became professor ot Natural 
■listory at Carlyle, Pa., made a vast collection 
if North American fauna, compiled A 
iistory of North Americafi Birthsy and was a 
:omniissioncr of hsh and llsheric.s. See Lite 
)y W. n. Dali (1915). ^ , 

\IRNSFATIlER, Bruce (1888- ), British 

,oldier and cartoonist, born at Murrcc, India, 
do served in L'rance durini? World War L 
ind became famous for his war cartoons 
caturing the character ‘ Old Bill During 
^orld War 11, he was an ollicial war cartoon- 
st attached to the U.S. Army. lUs drawings 
lavc appeared in various periodicals, m war 
:>ooks, and in his Jfagmenrx from Bretm'e 
1916, &c.) in six volumes, and Jeeps ami 
(1943). ^ ^ „ 

AiAZKi; or Biijazitl, hafa^zet\ namo ot 
two sultans in the Ottoman Empire: 

Baja/.et I (I347«d4()3), in 1389 succeeded 
his father, Murad I, who was slain on the 
battlefield of Kossovo. In llirce years he 
conquered Bulgaria, with parts of Serbia, 
Macedonia, and Fhessaly, and most oi Asia 
Minor. His rapid conquests earned him the 
name of Ildcrim—* Lightning L lie tor ten 
years blockaded Constantinople, to rescue 
which King Sigismund of Hungary (after¬ 
wards emperor) assembled a targe army, 
including 2()(K) L’rench nobles, and laid siege 
to Nikopolis, on the Danube. Baja^et 
hastened to meet him, and gained a decisive 
victory (1396). Baja/.ci would have entirely 
destroyed the Greek empire if he had not m 
1402 been completely defeated by limur 
(q.v.) near Angora. Bajazet himscll fell into 
the hands of the conqueror, who treated him 
with great generosity (the iron cage is a 
myth), and in whose camp he died. He was 
succeeded by his son Soliman L 
Bajazet H (1446-1512) succeeded his lather, 
Mohammed B, the conqueror of Constan¬ 
tinople, in 1481. His 32 years^ reign \yas a 
succession of wars against Hungary, Poland, 
Venice, Egypt, and Persia, which served on 
the whole to establish the Ottoman power, 
BAJIMOND, Baglmont or Bolawwnd. a canon 
of Asti in Piedmont, was sent by Pone 
Gregory X in 1274 to Scotland to collect the 
tithe of all the church livings for a crusade* 
Bajimond’s roll was used as the papl system 
of taxation in Scotland until the Reformation, 


BAJtlS, or Dc Bay, Micliael, hah[yoos {\5\’S- 
1589), Flemish Catholic theologian, horn in 
Ilainaull, in L551 became professor o 
Theology at Louvain. He was a devoted 
student" of St Augustine, and •‘^ewciUy-six o 
his propositions were condemned by a papal 
bull in 1567. He mav be regarded as the 
precursor oft he Jansen ists. See Lmsenmann, 
Michael Bajus 

BAKER, (1) Sir Beniamin (l>4() 1907), I ugl sli 
engineer, born at FVome, in JSOl entered his 
long association with John Fowler (q.v.) as 
consulting engineer, 'they topdher con¬ 
structed the London Metropoh an railway, 
Victoria .station, and bridges. 1 heir greatest 
achievement, however, was the Portu 
Bridge, built on the cantilever prmaplc and 
opcucii in 1800, when Baker was kmgli td 
and F'owler received a harmietcy. Bakci 
was also consulting engineer lor the Asvvan 
dam and its subsequent heightening. He 
also desig.ncil the vessel which earned 
Cleopatra's Needle to 1 ontlon, and many 
miles of the London underground railways. 

(2) Bryaut (IKKI ), Ainenean sculpBU, 
horn in London, Fnghuul, He studied m 
London, and later went to the U.S.. vshere he 
made busts of Presirlent \Vilsi»n, I lefailcnt 
Hoover, and olher.H. 

(3) Henry (lti98 1//4), 1 nghsh naturahsti. 
horn in LoikIou, from a htmkselleCs appien¬ 
tice turned a teacher of deafnmtes, and. 
making a largish fortune, in i 

Defoe's youngest timighter. In lolO he was 
elected F.R.S. and F.HoV. and he wode woiks 
on microscopy and philosotdueal poems. 

(4) Sir Herbert (1H62 PHh), I nghsh 
architect, horn in Kent, designcil (itootr 
Schuur, near ('ape 'Lown, for Hhodcs, the 
Union Governmcul huildmgs at Pietotia. 
and, with Sir E. L, Lutyens, the new Deiht; 
in London, the new Hank of Fngjaad. houth 
Africa House, He was kmghted in 192 > 
and became R.A, in^ 1932. Sec hts Arem- 
lecture ami Persotmlities (1944). 

(5) Herbert llrrreton (1862 1935), Fnghsh 
chemist, born at Livesey, near Hlackhutn* as 
professor at the Imperial C'ollegc of Setenery 
investigated the uUluence of water ^ on 
chemical change and was an expert on poison 
gases during World War 1. 

(6) Ray Stamiard, pseud. DavM C#rays<m 
(1870 1946), American journalist and author, 
born in I.unsing, Michigan. He worked on 
the editorial slalf of vuiioUH joutmds Irom 
1892 to 1915, and in 1940 reenved a Puht/er 
prize for his ciglu-vohiinc autlioritaijve 
biography of Woodrow Wilson, Under Ins 
pseudonym he wrtne essays on tttral me* 
Including Adventures in (\ott€*ntmeM iVHilj 
and Phe Countrymatts Year (1936). Sw Im 
autobiographiad Naiive Amerkm 

(7) Sir Ridiurd (e, 1568 1645), Imiflwh 

historian, born in Kent, was kntiihtea in 
1603, HiglMheritf of Oxtorddure in 1620* 
in 1635 he was thrown Into the Meet Priswi 
for debt. Here he wrote his tJirmkk of tm 
Kings of Emknd (1643), which wiw once a 
standard work in any country gonttemans 
library, but which mmfthdmn conttined 
many errors, , ^ , 

(8) Sir Ummml WMt# (IS21-93)* Britlih 
traveller* born in London, lit 1845 went to 
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Ceylon (where he established an agricultural 
settlement at Nuwara Eliya), and aftervyards 
superintended the construction of a railway 
across lltc Dobrudja. In I860 he married a 
Mungarian lady, and with her undertook the 
exploration of the Nile sources. Setting out 
from Cairo in 1861, at CJondokoro they were 
joined by Speke and Grant coming from the 
south, who told Baker of the Victoria 
Nyanza, which they had discovered; they 
also mentioned that the natives had described 
to them another great lake, named Luta 
Nzige. Baker resolved to reach this lake; 
and after many adventures they beheld, on 
March 14, 1864, from a lofty clilf, the great 
inland sea to which Baker gave the name of 
the Albert Nyanza. In 1866*™73 he com¬ 
manded an expedition, organized by the 
pasha of Egypt, for the suppression of slavery 
and the annexation of the equatorial regions 
of the Nile Basin. He thoroughly explored 
C'yprus in 1879, and afterwards visited Syria, 
Inuia, Japan, and America. Knighted in 
1866, he died at his home near Newton 
Abbot. His works include The RiJIe and the 
Hound in Cevhn (1854), The Albert Nyanza 
(1866), Isniadia (1874), Cyprus as / saw it 
(1879). Sec Life by Murray and White 
0895) 

BAKEWELl., Robert (1725-95), English 
stock-breeder, was born at Dishley, Leicester¬ 
shire, and by selection and inbreeding 
improved ibc standard and methods of 
management of sheep, cattle, and draught 
horses. He established the Leicester breed 
of sheep, aroused a wide interest in breeding 
methods, made a great deal of money, but 
died in poverty. See Life by H. C. Pawson 
0957). 

BAKHUIZEN. See BAt'tcmiYSi-iN. 

BAKS'r, Leon, hahkst (1866-1924), Russian 
painter, born at St Petersburg, and later lived 
in Paris. He was associated with Diaghilcv 
from the beginnings of the Russian ballet, 
designing the diicor and costumes for 
numerous productions (1909-21)* His rich, 
exuberant colours, seemingly uncontrolled, 
in reality produced a powerful theatrical 
efTcct, which revolutionized fashion and 
decoration generally. 

BAKUNIN, Mikhail, hah-koo'nin (1814-76), 
Russian anarchist, born near Moscow of 
aristocratic descent, took part in the German 
revolutionary movement (1848-49) and was 
condemned to death. Given up to Russia, 
and sent to Siberia in 1855, he escaped to 
Japan, and arrived in England in 1861. In 
September 1870 he attempted an abortive 
rising at Lyons. As tire leader of anarchism 
Bakunin was in the Communist International 
the opponent of Karl Marx; but at the Hague 
Congress in 1872 he was outvoted and 
expelled. Bakunin believed that Communism, 
with its theoretical * withering away of the 
state was an essential step towards anar¬ 
chism. See Life by B. H. Carr (1937). 
BALAGUER Y CIRERA, Victor, bada-gayC 
ee thee-ray'ra (1824-1901), Spanish poet, 
politician, and historian. A leading figure 
of the Catalan renaissance, he wrote a 
History of Catalonia, a Political and Literary 
History of the Troubadours, and poems in 
both Catalan and Spanish. 


BALAKIREV, Mill Alcxcivich, badadxee'ryef 
(1836H910), Russian composer, born at 
Nijni Novgorod, became the leader of the 
national Russian sdmol of music. Gui, 
Mussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin, 
and 1 Chaikovsky were all inllucncal by him. 
His compositions were derived from folk- 
music. 

BALARD, Antoine Jerdine, badahr (1802- 
1876), French chemist, born at Montpelier, 
H6rault, discovered bromine, hypocldorous 
acid, and chlorine monoxide. 

BALASSA, Badint, Angl. Valentine, hasCkiw- 
sha >e (15 5 5 '■91), Hunga ria n k n i gIU an (I 
Magyar lyric poet, born at Kckkd, who dic«.l 
lighting the Turkish invaders, and whose 
poetry was inspired by military heroism, love, 
and religion. 1 le also experimented in drama 
(Credulns and Jtdia), See his / title Carden far 
Diseased Minds, published in Cracow in 1572. 
BALBI, (1) Adriano (1782 1848), Italian 
geographer and statistician, born in Venice, 
author of Atlas ethnayraphioue du globe 
(1826) and AhrAgf de gfographie (1832). 

(2) (iasparo (I6ih cent.), a Venetian mer¬ 
chant who, on a journey frmn Aleppo .to 
India, visited Baglulad, Basra, (ioa, C'tichin. 
and Begu, and a Latin translation of whose 
IVfOTm (1590) was printed at Frankfort in 
1594. 

BALBO, (1) CTsare, <7»uaf (1789 1853), 
Italian statesman and author, horn at lurin. 
A prime minister in the lirsi Piedmontese 
constitutional ministry, he published a 
biography of Dante in IH.V) and an historical 
essay demonstrating his view that Italy had 
only prospered when free from Lireign 
domination. See C’avook, and Life by 
U, Biscottini (1926). 

(2) Iriilo, Coiiiil (1896 1940). Italian aviator 
and politician. One of the leaders of the 
‘ March on Rome \ he was the first minister 
of aviation in Italy, and led mass llights to 
Brazil (1929) and the U.S.A. (1933). In 1933 
he became governor of I ,ihya; in 1940 he was 
killed when his plane was brouglU down at 
Tobruk. 

BALBOA, Vasco Nunez de (1475 1517), 
Spanish explorer, born at JerezHle4.0K» 
Caballeros, settled in San Domingo in 1501 
and in 1511 joined the expedition to Darien, 
commanded by Francisco de F'nisco, as a 
stowaway. Taking advantage of an insur¬ 
rection, he took command in place of Imiseo, 
founded a colony at Darien and extended 
Spanish inlluencc. Yet the governorslup 
was granted in 1514 to Pedrarias Davila, ftir 
whom Balboa undertook many successful ex¬ 
peditions and whose daughter he married. On 
their first disagreement Balboa was tin justly 
beheaded. See study by A, Strawn (1929). 
BALBUENA, Bernardo de, imkhwayTut (1568 
1627), Spanish poet, horn in Vuldepenas, hut 
spent his working life in Central America, 
where all hi.s poetry was written. Of this the 
best is Bernardo o h vie tor kt de Moncesmlles, 
excellently and powerfully constructed and 
full of allegory. See Life by Van Horne 
(Mexico 1940), 

BALDENSFKRGER, F'eruand, pseud. IL 
Baldennc (1871-1958), French literary 
torian, born in Saint Did, was profcsiior of 
Literature at the Sorbonne, and also taught in 
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the U.S.A. Ills works indude studies of 
Goethe, Balzac, and 18th-century literature. 
He was also one of the compilers of the 
Bibliography of Comparative Literature (1950). 
Sec iiis auuUitiographical Une vie parmi 
eVautres (1940). 

BALDl, iWmirdino (1553-1617), Italian 
Renaissance author, born at Urbino. Sec¬ 
retary to various prelates and to the Duke of 
Urbino, he was abbot of (iuastalla, wrote 
eclogues, a didactic poem on seafaring called 
La miutica (1590), prose dialogues, and 
historical works, lie was also a remarkable 
linguist, and produced Arabic, Persian, and 
Hungarian grammars. See Life by /accag- 
nini (1908). 

BALDINl, Antonio (1889 ^ ), Italian Inimo- 

rist, born at Rome. Nostro pargatorio (1918) 
recounts his war experiences, but his most 
characteristic works are Miehelaccio (1924), 
La dolce calamita (1929), Amici ado spieth 
(1932), this last a scries of amusing portraits 
of leading contemporaries. He became 
editor of the Nuova Aatolos^ia in 1931, 
BALDINUCCi, Lilippo, baLtlimooLehee 
(1624--96), Italian art historian, born at 
Idorcncc, was entrusted by Cardinal Lcopoklo 
Medici with the arrangement of the Medici 
collection. He wrote six volumes on Italiani 
artists since C’imahuc. 

BALDOViNKrn, Alessio (1427 99), Kalian 
painter, one of the leading artists of the early 
Idorcntinc Renaissance. His frescoes, noted 
for their landscape backgrounds, are ntostly 
poorly preserved as a result of bis expcriincitts 
m new methods of colour-mixing, but be also 
executed mosaics of great beauty. See study 
by Kennedy (1938). 

BALDUNG, or Griin, Uiim (r. 1476 1545), 
German painter and engraver, btuat at 
Weiersheim near Strasbourg, may have bccti 
a pupil of Dilrer. His mature works display 
deliberate exaggeration of late Gothic styles 
to obtain often morbid (.piusi-exprcssionist 
elfccts in the manner of CJrilncwald, as in 
Die Frau and tku Tod (Basle) and Die hlitelkeit 
(Vienna). He also executed stained glass and 
woodcuts. See monographs by li. C'urjcl 
(1923) and O. Idschcr (1940). 

BALDWIN, Kings of Jerusalem: 

Baldwin I (10.58' 1118), youngest brother of 
Godfrey dc Bouillon (q.v.), witli whom he 
took part in the lirst Crusade, 

Baldwin 11 (d. 1131), cousin of Baldwin I, 
reigned (U18 31). 

Baldwin III (1129 62), succeeded Ins father, 
Foulques of Anion, successor of Baldwin H. 
and was himself succeeded by his brother 
Almaric, who died in 1173. 

Baldwin IV, ‘ the Leper son and successor 
of Almaric, nephew of Baldwin HI, reigned 
till 1184. 

Baldwin V (1178 -86), nephew of Baldwin 
IV, was crowned in HB4 when Baldwin IV 
abdicated in his favour. 

BALDWIN name of two emperors of 
Constantinonle: 

Baldwin I (1171-1206), born at Valen¬ 
ciennes, succeeded his parents as Count of 
HainauU and Flanders in 1195. In 1200 he 
joined the fourth Crusade, and in 1204 was 
chosen the lirst Latin emperor of Comtanti- 
inoplc. The Greeks, invoking the aid of the 
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Bulgarians, rose and took Ailrianoplc. 
Baldwin laid siege to the town, but Wiis 
defeated and taken prisoner, anil died a year 
after (1206) in eaptivilv. 

Biiltlwin II (1217 73)", nephew of Baldwin I, 
succeeded as emperor in 1228. Ihc (ireeks 
took C'onstanliniople in 12<>L and lie fled to 
Italy. So ended the Lastern Romati iimpiic. 
BALDWIN (d. 1190), Archbishop of (\mlcr- 
bury, horn at Ikxeter in poor ctrcumsianecs, 
became Bishop of Worcester in 1180. aiul 
Archbishop of ('atUerhurv in 1184. He 
crowned Richard (keur-dcdJon, made a tour 
of Wales preaching in favour of the t'rusades, 
and himself died on a t'rusade. 

BALDWIN, (1) James Mark (IKol FfH), 
American psychologist, horn at t'olumbia, 
S.C\. graduated at Princeton (1884), hut 
studied also iu CIcrman universities, especiallv 
under Wundt in Leipzig, He deseiicil 
experimental psychology for evolutional, 
genetic, and social studies. 

(2) Oliver Rklsdiile, 2m! Karl Biihlwin of 
Bewdley (1899 1958), British Labour poll 
ticiun, son of (4), was educated at I ton. 
served in World War I, wms impiisoned h> the 
Bt>lslicviks (1921), was Labonr M.P. for 
Dudley (1929 3l)aiul Paisley tPM.s 4/). and 
was governor of the Leeward Islamls iPMH 
1950), He wrote on socitihsm and ida>s. 

(3) Kohert (1804 58), pivnner of Upper 
Ganada 1842 43, was liorn m rmonto and 
after a successful legal am! politival career 
founded with Lafontaine the Reform party, 
for responsible govemmciu. Hec study b"y 
.S. Leacock {192t0. 

(4) Stimley, Ist Kart BaUKiin of Bewdley 
(1867 1947), British i'onservativc statesman, 
father of (2), born at Bewtlley, educuteil at 
Harrow and Trinity ('nllege, Gambndge, 
became vicewhairmun ol* the familv iron uiul 
steel business. M,P. in IdOo, he became 
president of the Board of‘Prude (1921), aiui 
after taking part in the WasUingjon iinanctal 
talks (1923) he unexpectedly succeeded Bonar 
Law us premier. Hts peruul of ollice induded 
the General Strike (192(0 and was imerruptctl 
by the MacDonald Goahtion (I9H 3s), m 
which he served us lord lU’csideni of the 
Goundl. He skilfully avoided a paity split 
by his India Act (1935), but the Huarc I aval 
pact and the policy of iHunimervention in 
8pain (1936) came to he regarded as betrayals 
of the League of Nations. His relnclance to 
rc«urm Britain^ defenccH is to be compared 
with his tact and rc.Holution during ibe 
conHlitutional crisis cuhtiiimting m L.dvvard 
VULs abdication (193?). He had the patly- 
poiiliciaiPs sure loudi in domestic maiters, 
but was not equal to the nithlesfi challenge of 
dictatorships abroad. He rcHigned ami was 
made an earl in 1937. Kee Lives by W» *Sieed 
(1930), A. Bry%uit (1937), it. IVL Viiting 
(1952), and Somervell (1953), 

BALK, Mm (1495 1563), Imgltsh BrolesUmt 
ecdesiastic and dramatist, born at Gove* near 
Dunwich, obtained the Kntl'olk living 
Thomdon, though married and turned 
FrotestcuR. In 1540 he had to lice to Gor" 
many. Recalled by lidward VI, ho w« nutdo 
Bishop of Owory in Lehwter, Hero ‘ Bilioui 
Bale * made himself so obnoxious to Ctatholtes 
that they attacked his houM and killed five 
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servants. On l-lizabcth’s accession he was 
made a prebendary of C'anterbury. His fame 
rests partly on Latin biographical catalogues 
of British authors (from Adam and Seth 
downwards), partly on his plays, which arc 
sorry doggerel, though his A’mg John links 
such moralities as his own John Baptist with 
the masterpieces of the Eli/abethan stage. 

BALEK, Micluiel William <1808^70), English 
composer, was born in Dublin. In his ninth 
year he made his dt^bul as a violinist, having 
begun to compose two years earlier; in 1823 
he came to London, and during 1825-^26 
studied in Italy under Paer, Galli, Fcdcrici, 
and Rossini. In 1826 he wrote the music for 
a ballet, La P&oasc% performed at Milan; 
and in 1827 he sang in the Italian Opera at 
Paris with great applause, his voice being a 
pure rich baritone. In 1833 he returned to 
England, and in 1846 was appointed con¬ 
ductor of the l.ondon Italian Opera. I Ic died 
at Rowley Abbey, his estate in llerlfordslurc. 
Of his numerous operas, operettas, and other 
compositions, produced in rapid succession 
from 1830, the most permanently successful 
has been 77/c Bobenmm O’lri (1843), which 
though trivial in themes and undistinguished 
in musical technique, abounded in melody of 
the sentimental ballad type. The well-known 
‘ Harp that once through I'araks Hall’s ’ is his. 
See works by Kenney (1875) andi Barrett 
(1882). 

BALEOIIR, (1) Sir Andrew, Lst Bart. (1630”' 
1694), Scottish physician, born at Denmiln, 
Life, studied at St Andrews, London, Blois 
and Paris and with Sir Robert Sibbaki helped 
to establish a ‘ physic garden * near Holyrood 
House (1676 80), the second oldest botanic 
garden in Britain and the forerunner of the 
present Royal Botanic Garden in Edinburgh 
(1822 24). He was third president (1685) of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

(2) Arthur ,^ames, 1st F-arl of Balfour 
(1848-1930), British statesman and philo¬ 
sopher, brother of (3), (4), and (5), was 
born, on his father’s side, into an ancient 
Scottish family and succeeded to the family 
estate in 1-Iaddinglonshirc in 1856. liis 
mother was sister of Lord Robert Cecil (mv.). 
Educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he cntci'cd parliament in 1874 as 
Conservative member for Hertford, and from 
1878 to 1880 was private secretary to his 
uncle, Lord Salisbury, whom he accompanied 
to the Berlin Congress. In 1879 he published 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt, a plea for 
intellectual liberty in the face of the encroach¬ 
ing dogmatism of science. For a while an 
unattached member of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s ‘ Fourth Party he led olf the 
attack on the ‘ Kilmainham Treaty ’ (1882), 
negotiated with Lord Flartington the franchise 
compromise (1884), was returned for East 
Manchester (1885), and was appointed 
president of the Local Government Board 
(1885), secretary for Scotland (1886h chief- 
secretary for Ireland (1887), and first lord 
of the Treasury and leader in the Commons 
(1892-93). His premiership (1902-06) saw 
the end of the South African war (1905), the 
Education Act (1905), and the establishment 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, Fie 
had been president of the British Association 
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(1904). In 19H he resigned the leadership 
of the House owing to the conslitiuional 
crisis and <lelivercd the Gilford Lectures in 
1915 on Theism and Humanism. He followed 
Churchill to the admiralty (1915) and served 
under Lloyd George as foreign secretary 
(1916 -19). He was responsible for the 
famous Balfour Detdaration (1917), which 
promised Zionists a national home in Pales¬ 
tine, keenly supported the 1 cague of Nations, 
and as lord president of the Council (1921) 
was responsible for the controversial note 
cancelling Allied war debts to America. 
He resigned in 1922, was created an carl, 
but served in the .same office (1925 29), He 
had received the O.M. in 1916 and was 
chancellor of C'umhridge University (1919) 
and president of the British Academy (1921). 
He died March 19, His other wtirks include 
The Foimdatkms q/7h7/c/‘(IH95). See Life by 
his niece, Mrs B. 'Dugdalc (193(A, and studies 
by Rayleigh (1930) and Pattison (1933). 

(3) Klcamor Mildred. See SirniwioR (1). 

(4) Kramis Maithiml JI851 82), British 
embryologist, brother of (2), born at Iklin- 
burgh, educated at Harrow ami Trinity 
College, C’ambridge, where he became the 
first professor of Animal Morphology in 1882 
after publishing hi.s Comparutive Embryology 
in 18H0. F.R.S. in 187K, he lost bin iilc on 
Mont Blanc. 

(5) Gerald, 2nd Earl of Balfour (1853 1945), 
British statesman, brother oftZ), was educated 
at Eton and Trinity C'oUcgc, C'lunbridge, of 
which he became a fellow (1878). He was 
chicf-.secretary for Ireland (I895<96), presi¬ 
dent of Board of 1‘radc (1900 05), of Local 
Ciovernmcni Board (1905 06). and succeeded 
his brother as Earl in 1930. 

(6) dahez Spencer (1843 1916), British^ 
financier, born at Leith, first mayor td‘ 
Croydon (1883), M.P. Ibr Burnley (1889), in 
1895 was sentenced to fourteen years haul 
labour for his infatnous Liberator BtiiUling 
Society and other fruud.s, but was released in 
1906. 

(7) Sir James (d. 1583), Scottish political 
intriguer and judge, one of (Ordinal Beaton's 
murderers, was taken prisoner with Knox 
after the surrender of the castle of St Andrews 
(1547) and sent to ITance. Released in 1549, 
he returned to Scotland and ‘ served with all 
parties, deserted all, and yet prohteil by alE. 
He was commissioned to conitnle tlic 
Practicks of Scots Law by^ Morton, but how 
much of it is his is doubtful, because he left 
it and withdrew to EYance (1580), 

(8) John, of Kinlodi (11. 1675), .Scottish 
conspirator, chiefly responsible for Arch¬ 
bishop Sharp’s assassination in 1679, He 
fought at Drumdog and BothwdI Bridge and 
is said to have escaped to Holland. Bcotl 
in his Old Mortality confused him with John 
Balfour, 3rd Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who 
died in 1688, 

BALIOL* bayTyof nn Anglo-Nornmn family, 
whose founder^ Guido or Guy, held Baillcul, 
Ilarccmrt, and other fiefs In Normandy, and 
from Rufus received broad possessions In 
Durham and Northumberland. Bermird, 
his son, built the fortress of Barnard Castle; 
and his great-grandson, John, about 1263 
founded Balliol College, Oxford. He died 
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in 1269, and was survived till 1290 by his 
widow, Dcvorgilia, the daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Alan, Lord of Galloway, the great- 
great-granddaughter of David 1, and the 
founder in 1275 of Sweetheart Abbey, 
Kirkcudbright. Their most distinguished 
descendants were: 

(1) Edward (d. 1367), son of (2), in 1332 
accompanied by the * disinherited barons \ 
who were bent on recovering their forfeited 
Scottish estates, landed with 3400 followers 
at Kinghorn in Fife; defeated the Earl of 
Fife; and at Dupplin Moor in Perthshire, 
on the night of August 12, surprised and 
routed 30,000 men under the new regent Mar, 
who himself was slain, with 13,000 besides. 
On September 24, lie was crowned king of 
Scotland at Scone. Less than three months 
after, he was surprised in his camp at Annan 
by Archibald Douglas, and nearly lost life as 
well as crown. He died near 19oncastcr, and 
with him ended the house of Baliol. 

(2) John dc (1249^1315), nicknamed ‘Toom 
Tabard ’ or ' Empty Jacket ’ by the Scots, 
son of the founder of BalHol Collc|!;c, Oxford, 
who succccticd in his mother's right to the 
Lordship of Galloway as well as to his father’s 
vast possessions in England and Normandy. 
On the death of the Maid of Norway in 1290, 
he became a competitor for the crown of 
Scotland, and his claim was pronounced 
superior to that of Robert Bruce, Lord of 
Annandulc. The arbiter was Edward 1 of 
England, to whom Baliol swore fealty before 
and after his coronation at Scone (1292). He 
was soon made to feel that his sovereignty 
was merely nominal, and the indignities whicfi 
he experienced at length roused him to an 
assertion of his rights as king. In 1295 he 
took upon him to conclude an alliance with 
France, then at war with England; Edward 
thereupon invaded Scotland, took Baliol 
prisoner, and compelled him formally to 
surrender his crown, July 7, 1296. Baliol 
was confined for three years at Hertford and 
in the Tower; in 1302 he was permitted to 
retire to his estates in Normandy, where he 
died. 

BAIX, (1) John (d. 1381), a priest who was 
executed as one of the leaders In the rebellion 
of Wat Tyler (q.v.). 

(2) John (1818 89), Irish alpinist, was born 
in Dublin, was the lirst president of the 
Alpine club, author of the Alpine (kdtfe 
(1863 68), was colonial under-sccrctary 
(1855-57), and wrote on the botany, Ac,, of 
Morocco and South America, 

(3) Sir Robert Stawell (1840^1913), Irish 
astronomer, was born in Dublin and studied 
at Trinity College. Royal astronomer for 
Ireland in 1874 and Lowndean professor at 
‘Cambridge in 1892, he contributed to the 
itheory of screws and published much on 
.•astronomy and mechanics. Sec Reminiscmices 
,£ind Letters, cd. by his son (1915), 

IBALLA, Giacomo (1871-1958), Italian artist, 
born in Turin. He was largely self-taught, 
.and was the master of the Futurists BoetToni 
;and Severini, Fie was idem Bled with the 
iFutuHst movement until the Twenties, but 
ilatcr returned to normal representation. His 
.'Speeding Automobile is in the Museum of 
iModern Art, New York, 


BAILANCHE, Pierre Simon, huLldsh (1776 
1847), French philosopher, was horn at 
Lyons, His works are a strange medley of 
mysticism, socialism, aiul the pfiilosophy of 
history. See his Life hy Ampere (1848). 
BALLANl'INE, (1) James (1808 77), Scottish 
artist and poet, born in Edinburgju was 
brought up as a housepainter, but learned 
drawing under Sir William Allen, and was 
one of (he first to revive the art of glass¬ 
painting. I’wo prose volumes, 77/e (>aher- 
hinders Wailet (1843) and Miller of neatihaugh 
(1845), contain some of his best'known songs 
and ballads. 

(2) William (1812 86), English lawyer with 
a large practice, chiclly in criminal eases. 
He was created a serjeunt in 185(>, Amongst 
the famous trials with which he was avssocialcd 
were the Miillcr murder trial, 'fichborne case, 
and the defence of the (iackwar of Baroda. 
See his Kxperienees id'a Iktrns(or\s / ife (IKH2) 
and his Old World ami the New (IKK4). 
BALLANITNK, (1) James (1772 IK33) ami 
John (1774-1821), Scott’s printers, weie the 
sons of a merchant of Kelso, where in 1783 
they were both at school with Sir W*ilter. 
Jtimcs was bred for the law, hut in 170/ 
started the 'Lory Kelso Mail; and in 1802, 
having already printed some halhufs for 
Scott, he produced tlie first (wo volumes of 
the Border Minstrelsy, At Scott’s .suggestion 
he moved (he firm* to Edinburgh, and in 
1805 Scott became a secret partner in the 
business, which in IHOH expantled into the 
printing, publishing, and bookselling linn of 
John Ballantync A < *o.. Scott having <nu>half 
share, and each of (he hrottiers one fourth. 

* Aldiborontipho.scophornio ’ and * Rigdunn 
funnidos* were Scott's nicknames ftir 
pompous James and sporting John; lie seems 
to have liked them both, though sometimes he 
might plead ‘ E’or heaven's sake, treat me as a 
man, and not as a milch cowL As early ;w 
1813 bankruptcy threatened the lirm, and h 
was hopelessly involved in Constable's ruin 
(1826). John had died bankrupt five veurs 
earlier; and James, after the settlement of 
alfairs, was employed by the creditors' 
trustees in editing the U'eekiy Journal imii in 
the literary management of the printing" 
oBlee, See History of the Baikmtyue Press 
(Edin. 1871) and D. Carswell, Sir IKalter 
(1930). 

(2) Robert MIdmd (1825 94), Scotthh 
author of boys* books, was born at Edinburgh, 
a nephew of (I). I le wrote his first storks on 
his experiences in the hackwood.^ of northern 
Canada, a visit to Norway, Ac. His books 
include 7he Ytmng Fur Traders, THing (he Btdd 
and The^ ('oral IskmtL Kee In's Pertiomd 
Reeolketkms (1893), His elder brother 
James Robert Bnlbmtyiio H8I3 (4), bora at 
Kelso, was from IH45 to 1861 priacipid of the 
Sanskrit college at Benarefi, 

BALLARD, John (d. 1586). a Jesuit executed 
for his connection with Babingloa'a mth 
fipiracy* 

BALLIN, Albert (1857 4918), Germiift^cwlih 
shipping magnate, born in Hamburg, became 
a dir€ctor.»|eTOral of the iltmburi-Amertea 
Lino in IW, a dose adviser of the Ktlicr, 
and greatly expanded OermanyT mercantlk 
marine. 
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BALLOU, Hosea (n7L.1852), the chief 
founder of the UnivcrsuUsl Church, originally 
a Baptist minister, was born at Richmond, 
New llampshire. 

BALMER, Johann Jakob (1825-98), Swiss 
physicistj born at Lausen, derived a formula 
for the frequencies of the hydrogen lines in 
the visible spectrum. The Balmcr series,^ 
named after him, is the atomic spectrum of 
hydrogen in the visible and near ultraviolet 
regions of the spectrum. 

BALMERINO, Arthur Elphinstone, 6th Baron 
(1688-1746), Scottish Jacobite, was beheaded 
on lower Ilill for his share in the *45, Sec 
J. CampbeU's History of Balnurino (Ldin. 
1867). 

BALtSlES, Jaime Luciano, Wlmmv (1810- 
1848), Spanish writer, ecclesiastic and 
philosopher, born at Vicb in Catalonia. He 
attempted to revive a Spanish school of 
philosophy, 

BALMONT, Konstantin Dniitryevitch (1867-’ 
1943), Russian poet, translator and essayist, 
born in Gumischc, Vladimir province, one 
of the greatest of the Russian symbolists, 
Balmont's work was coloured by the vyidc 
travelling he did during his periodic exiles, 
which added a vein of exoticism to his work, 
BALNAVES, Henry, bal-mtv'is U5127-79), 
Scottish Reformer, was born at Kirkcaldy, 
and in 1538 was made u lord of session by 
James V. In 1543 the regent Arran appointed 
him secretary of state. Shortly after, how¬ 
ever, he sutfered a six months’ imprisonment 
in Blackness Castle on account of his 
Protestantism; and in 1546, like Knox, he 
joined Beaton’s murderers in the castle of St 
Andrews. When the castle was captured by 
the French (1547), Balnavcs, with Knox and 
others, was sent to Rouen. While in prison 
there, he wrote a treatise on Juslitication, 
which, with notes and a preface by Knox, was 
published in 1584 as Ifw Confession of Faith. 
in 1556 he was allowed to return to Scotland 
and took an active part on the side of the 
Lords of the Congregation. 

BALTIMORE, George Calvert, 1st Baron 
(c. 1580«-1632), English statesman, born at 
Kipling, Yorks., entered parliament in 1609, 
was knighted in 1617, and in 1619 became 
secretary of state. In 1625 he declared him¬ 
self a Catholic, and resigning oOice, was 
created Baron Baltimore in the Irish peerage, 
and retired to his Irish estates. As early as 
1621 he had dispatched colonists to a small 
settlement in Newfoundland, and in 1627 he 
visited the place. Next spring he returned 
with his family, and stayed till the autumn of 
1629. The severe winter induced him to sail 
southward in search of a more genial country; 
but his attempts to settle in Virginia led to 
disputes, and he returned home to obtain a 
fresh charter. He died before the grant was 
made final and the patent passed to his son, 
Cecil, 2nd Baron (c. 1605-75). The territory 
was called, in honour of Charles I’s queen, 
Maryland, of which Leonard, CeciPs younger 
brother, became first governor (1634-47). 
See Life by Neill (Balt. 1869). 

BALY, Edward Charles Cyril (1871-1948), 
English chemist, a professor of Chemistry at 
Liverpool, showed how a mixture of caroon 
dioxide, water, and ammonia can yield small 


quantities of organic substances under the 
inllucnce of light. He was elected F'.R.S. in 
1909. 

BALZAC, (1) llonore de (1799 J850), I'rench 
novelist, born at l ours. May 20, was educated 
at tlic C'olKgc do Venddme, and studied law 
at the Sorbonne. His father wished him to 
become a notary, but he left 1 ours in 1819 to 
seek his fortune as an autlior in Paris. From 
1819 to 1830 he led a life of frequent privation 
and incessant industry, proilucitig stories 
which licit iter found nor deserved to tind 
readers, and incurring imiinly through 
unlucky business speculations a heavy 
burden of debt, which harassed him to the 
end of his career. He first lasted success on 
the publication of Les Berniers (liomuis 
(1829), which wais fofioiscd in the same year 
by Bean de ehayrin. After writing several 
other novels, he formed the design ol present¬ 
ing in the Comthlie humaine a complete 
picture of modern civili/ation. All ranks, 
professions, arts, trades, all plniscs of man¬ 
ners in town and country, were to be repre¬ 
sented in his imaginary system of things. In 
attempting to curry out this impossible 
design, he produced what is almost in itself 
a literature, I'hc stories, composing the 
Comtkiie hnniaine^urc classified as ' Sc6uch 
de la vie privee, dc la vie Parisienne, dc la 
vie politique, de la vie miliiaircAc, 
Among die masterpieces which form part of 
BalyacN vast scheme may he menlioned /.u 
Recherche de rahsoln^ I.e Pbre Ceriot, Fes 
Illusions perdim\ I.es Paysans^ Fes Marana, 
Fa Femme de trente ans^ /.r.v Parents 
panvresy and FayHne (/ru/a/e/, in which 
observation in meticulous detail and 
imagination are the main features. Ihe 
Contes drolatiques (1833) stand by tlienu 
selves a scries of RahcIaiHian stories, 
Balzac’s industry was phenomenal, He 
represents himself as working regularly for 
fifteen and even eighteen hours u day. He 
wrote eighty-five novels in twenty years, and 
he was u fastidious writer. His wurk did not 
bring him wealth; his yearly income rarely 
exceeded 12,000 francs. During Ids later 
years he lived principally in his villa at 
S6vrcs. In 1849, when his health had broken 
down, he travelled to Poland to visit Madame 
Hanska, a rich Polish lady, with whom he had 
corresponded for more than fifteen years. 
In 1850 she became his wife, and three 
months later, on August 18, Hal/ac died at 
Paris. See studies by A. L.c Breton (1905), 
A. Bcllcsort (1924), and S. Zweig (trans. 
1947). 

(2) Jean Louis CfUez de (1594 1654), 
French author, born at Bnl/ac near Angou- 
16mo. After studying in Paris* at Leyden, and 
visiting Rome* he became historiographer 
royal and lived in Paris, before retiring to Ids 
estates. Balmc made Ids reputation by his 
Lettres (1624), by wtdeh he tried to 
popularize the Latin authors. He dhplttccd 
the disjointed prose of the 16th century by an 
orderly style, capable of cxpres.sing abstract 
tions, rhythmic and balanced. See works in 
Cicrman by Vogler (1906), in French by 
Dcsclareuil (1908), 

BAMEOKD, Samuel (1788- 1872). English 
reformer, bom at Middleton, Lana.* ww 
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weaver, journalist, and messenger in turn and 
imprisoned for taking part in the ‘Manchester 
massacre ’ (1819). He published Passages at 
the Life of a Radical (1843) and Early Days 
(1849j. 

HAMPTON, John {c. 1690-1751), a Salisbury 
prebendary who founded the Oxford Hamp¬ 
ton Lectures. 

BANCROFT, (1) Gcorgie (1800^ 91), American 
historian and statesman, born at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, studied divinity at Harvard, 
history at Gottingen. He lectured in CJrcck 
at Harvard for a while, did some preaching 
and established a school using advanced 
European methods. He wrote both poetry 
and prose and in 1834 published his History 
of the United States. A democrat, he was 
secretary to the navy (1845 46) and estab¬ 
lished the Naval academy at Annapolis. He 
was U.S. minister in Britain (1846 49) and 
Germany (1876-74), See Life and Letters by 
Howe (1908). 

(2) Hubert Howe (1832 -1918), American 
historian, born in Ohio, settled in San 
Francisco in 1852, started a book-shop, and 
amassed a fortune, lie collected and trans¬ 
ferred to the University of Ckililbrnia (1905) 
60,000 volumes, mainly on American history 
atid ethnography, and published The Native 
Races of the Pacific States (1875 76), 

See his uutobiograpliieal Literary hidastries 
(1891) and Retrospection (1912). 

(3) S^idiiini (1544 1610), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born at F’arnworth, l„an- 
cashirc. Sent to C'ambridge, he graduated in 
1567, and after a scries of preferments was 
consecrated Bishop of London in 1597. He 
attended F'li/aheth during her last illness, and 
look the lead at the Hampton C'ourt Con¬ 
ference. He succeeded Whitgift as archbishop 
in 1604. He strove to make the Roman 
("utholics faithful to the crown by cherishing 
the secular clergy as against the Jesuits, and 
assisted in re-establishing Scottish episcopacy. 

(4) Sir Stiuire (184L-1926), flnglish actor- 
manager, born in London, made his d6but at 
Birmingham (1861) and in London (186.5). 

In 1867 he married Miss Marie Wilton 
(1840 4921), a distinguished actress born at 
Doncaster, From 1865 to January 1880 the 
Prince of Wales's I'bcalre witnessed their 
triumphs in Robertson's comedies, in Schoof 
for Scandal, Masks and Faces, Ac., and until 
1885 they were successful lessees of the 
Hay market. In 1897 he was knighted. See 
his The Bancrofts: Recollections of Sixty 
Years (1909) and Empty Chairs (1925). 

BANDARANAIKK, Solomon West Ridgeway 
Dias, bamda-'ra-^nrki^ (1899-1959), Ceylonese 
statesman, born at C'olombo, was educated 
at St Thomas’ College there and at C’hrist 
Church, Oxford. Called to the bar in 1925, 
he returned home to a troubled situation that 
urged him into the ('eylon National Congress, 
of which, after a series of municipal and state 
appointments, he became president. He 
established the Sinhalese Maha Sabha (Great 
Assembly) as a foil to growing Tamil power, 
helped to found the united National Party, 
which formed the Government of Ceylon 
from 1948 to 1956, and as leader of the House 
in Ceylon's first parliament and minister of 
health he brought Ceylon the distinction 
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of being the first Asian country to rid itself 
of malaria. In 1951 he resigned from the 
Ciovcrnmeiu and organized the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party, which returned him to 
parliament as leader of the opposition and 
in 1956 as prime minister on a policy of 
nationalization and neutralism. Sec his The 
Spinning IP'heel and the Paddy Field, He was 
shot down by an assassin disguised as a 
Buddhist priest. 

BANDKL, Ernst von (1800 76), German 
sculptor, horn at Ansbaclt, took forty years 
to complete his colossal bron/c statue of 
Arniinius, 84 feet hinh, on the CJrotcnhcrg 
near Delmold, which was unveiled by the 
Kaiser (1875). Nee Life by H. Schmidt 
(Han. 1892). 

BANDKLLO, Mattco (r. 1480 1562), Italian 
writer of novelle or talcs, was horn at CastcL 
nuovoin Piedmont. I’or a while a Dominican, 
ho was driven from Milan by the Spaiiiards 
after the battle of Pavia (1525), ami settling in 
F'rance, was in 1550 made Bishop of Agon. 
His 214 talcs (1554«'73) gave themes to 
Shakespeare, Massing<M\ Ac., and are valu¬ 
able for the social history of the period. Sec 
Life by D. Morcllini (1900). 

BANDIFRA, Attilio, />fws/cC'f/rVo (1817 44), 
and Kmilio(IHI9 44), Italian revolutionaries, 
horn in Venice, were lieutenant.s in tlic 
Austrian navy, where their fatlier (1785 184?) 
was an mlmiral. ^ Having attempted a rising 
in favour of Italian imlepeiHtencc, they were 
sliot at ('osen/u. 

BANDINKLSJ, Baccio (1493 1560). Idoren- 
tine .sculptor, was born ami died at Florence, 
the .son of a fatmnis giddsmith. A rival of 
Michelangelo, he executed the stalues of 
Hercule.s and C'acus outside the Fala//o 
Vecchio, Adnai and Eve (Natumal Museum, 
Florence), and the exquisite hus-reliefs in tite 
cathedral choir. 

BANRR, Joluiu (1598 1641), a .Swedish general 
of Ctuslavus Adolphus, gained victories at 
Witlstock (1636) and (.’hemnit/ ( 1639 ) in the 
'rhirty Years’ War. 

BANKRJEA, Sir SiirendreitsBlK hanUTfee 
(1848 1925), Imlian politician and Journalist, 
horn at C'alcutta, son of a d<»ctor. A fervent 
nationali.st, he founded the Calcutta Indian 
Association in 1876 and was editor of The 
Bengali newspaper from 1879 to 192L He 
was one of the initiators of ^ the Indian 
National C'ongress and was twice returned 
to the C'cntral Legislature. He welcomed tlie 
Montagu-C'hdmsford reforms for the govern- 
meat of India, but suhsequenlly broke with 
C’ongrcss because of its extremism. He 
accepted a knighttmod in 1921. 8ec his 
autobiography 4 Nation in the Making. 

BANERJKK, Hatyeiiilranatli (1897 ), 

Indiair artist, horn In West Bengal, domiciled 
in C'alcutta. Talented as a chikL he became 
a prot6g6 of Rabindranath 4'agore, and 
a teacher at the (’alcutta ('oHege of Arts, 
Examples ofhis work arc hung in art pllerles 
throughout India and in private collections, 

BANG, (1) Bernhard <1848 4932). Danish 
veterinary surgeon, was bom at Sorb in 
Zeeland and studied medicine, He later 
became interested in the healing of inimals, 
and in 1880 was appointed profeiior of 
Veterinary Surgery at Copenhtfen, where he 
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iavcsligulcd bacillary diseases, mainly of 
cattle. He is known particularly for his work 
on bovine tuberculosis, known as Bting’s 
disease, winch has made the control of this 
disease possible. 

(2) Hermaim Joacluim (1S57-1912), Danish 
novelist, born in Adsorballc, Isle of Als. Bang 
was an impressionistic writer whose work 
makes dillicult reading, being full of adccta- 
tion and lacking in any powerful characteriza¬ 
tion. Among his novels arc Stille !<ksistermr 
(1886) and I>e mhn luvtltehimi (1906). Sec 

A. Rosenberg, Hermann Bang (1912). 
BANIM, John (1798-J842), and Midnid 
(1796“-1874), Irish novelist brothers, were 
born at Kilkenny. John studied art at Dublin 
and became a nu'niature painter; Michael, a 
postmaster. Having achieved some success 
as a playwright when a tragedy was produced 
at C'ovcnt Garden in IH2I, John, with the 
collaboration of Michael, published such 
novels as the Tales of the (Tlfara Family 
(1826), llte Croppy (1828), and Father 
Connell (1842), which are cluiracteri/ed by a 
faithful portrayal of humble Irish folk. 
John’s illness and poverty were alleviated by 
a stale pension. See J. Murray, Life of 
John Banim (1857). 

BANKRS, Lady Mary (d. 16(>1), lingUnh 
Royalist, defender of Corfc Castle in 1643 
and 1646 against the Rarliamcntarians, who 
on the second occasion captured it through 
treachery, 8ec works by CL Bunkes (1853) 
and T. Bond (1884). 

BANKS, (1) Isabella, Varlcy (1821-72), 
English novelist, was born at Manchester, 
and in 1846 married George Linnaeus Banks 
(1821 81), poet, orator, and journalist, I'hc 
most popular of her numerous novels was 
The Manehester Man (1872). 

(2) Sir Joseph (1744 1820), linglish botan¬ 
ist, born in London, and educated at Harrow, 
Eton, and Christ Church C’ollcgc, Oxford, 
in 1766 made a voyage to Newfoundland, 
collecting plants. In 1768«71 accompanied 
Cook’s expedition round the world in a vessel 
equipped at his own expense (JonrrwL ed, 
by Sir J. D, Hooker, 1896). In 1772 he 
visited the Hebrides and Iceland, and made 
the wonders of Staffa known to the world. 
In 1778 he was elected president of the Royal 
Society, an ollicc which he held for 41 years; 
in 1781 he was created a baronet, and in 1802 
a member of the French Institute. He died at 
Spring Grove, Islcworlh, June 19, 1B20. 
Banks founded the African Association; and 
the colony of New South Wales owed its 
origin mainly to him. Through him the 
bread-fruit was transferred from Tahiti to the 
West Indies, the mango from Bengal, and 
many fruits of Ceylon and Rcrsia. See 
works on this * Father of Australia ’ by J. IL 
Maiden (1909) and E, Smith (1911), 

(3) Nathaniel Prentiss (1816-94), American 
olitician and soldier, was a fact cry-worker, 
lut studied law, and became successively a 

member of the stale and national legislatures. 
He was Speaker of congress in 1856, and in 
1857, 1859, and 1861 was elected governor of 
his native state, Massachusetts. On the 
outbreak of the Civil War he commanded on 
the Potomac, and received the thanks of 
congress for the capture of Fort Hudson 


(1863). He w'as a member of congress till 
1873. 

(4) Thomas (1735-1805), S-ngUsh sculptor, 
born at Lambeth, was apprenticed to an 
ornament carver, and married wealth, Lnnn 
1772 to 1779 he lived in Rome and visited 
Russia in 1781. 1 lis work, in the neo-classical 
manner, is unequal, the best known being lus 
monuments to t.5iptains Burgess and Wesfeott 
in St PauPs. Sec Life by Bell (19J8), 

BANNAl'YNE, George (1545 16()K), a native 
of Forfarshire and F'dinhuffJt hurpess, \shosc 
MS., compiled during the plar.ue of 1568. 
preserved much of (lie poetry of the 15th aiul 
16th centuries. The Bamuitync (lub was 
founded in 1823. 

BANNLSI'KR, (1) John (176(1 IK36), FngUsh 
comedian, was born at Deptfotd, the son of 
the actor and vocalist, Cimrics Bannister 
(r. 1738 4804). 

(2) Roger CJlhert (1929 ), F'nglihb ath¬ 

lete, born at Harrow, educated at Hnivctsitv 
GoUege School, Fxeter and Merton 1‘olirges. 
Oxford, and St Mary’s Hinpital School, 
London. He won the OxfordA‘ainbtidtie 
Mile Event (1947 50), ran in the ohmpic 
tJames (1952), and in 1954 captured the 
European 500 metres record. At Oxford, on 
May 6, 1954, he was the tirst man to run the 
mile in under four minutes (3 minutes 59*4 
sccontls). He retired from athletics in otaler 
to concentrate on Ids medical career, ,Sec hts 
First Four Minutes (1955). 

BANTING, (1) Sir Fredmck (kmxt |IK91 
1941), Ganadian pliysiologist, boin at 
Alliston, Ontario, studied at Toimtto, 
became professor there in 192 1 and wnh 
Brofessor J. J. R. Macleod discovcrcil insulin, 
for which they were jointly auurdrd the 
Nobel prize that year. He was kilhni m an 
aeroplane accident on a ndvaon connected 
with aviation medicine, 

(2) WiBhim (179? 1878), a I ondon umler- 
laker, who in 1H63 puhlished u pamphlet 
describing how tic luid rcduanl his otuniiy, 
hence the term ‘ banting ' for Hhiimdng. 

BANTOC'K* Sir Grtmvilk (1868 1946). English 
composer, was born in I ondoii. He was 
professor of Music at Birmingham ihuveiMiv 
(1908 34), being knighted in EHti. 
is diffuse, the inspiration being often tiruwn 
from pagan and oricnial life, sin m Ids tipeta 
The Am BWwiri and the Hcbriileaii Kviu- 
phony. He wrote song settingN from (hmir 
Khavydm, &c. 

BANVILLK* Ttkodore Limlllu do, /niow/ 
(1823-91), French poet and tlramnlhd, wan 
born at Moulins, F'rotn I es (kriafifes (1841) 
to Dtws la fhartmisr HK92), he idiowed 
himself one ofthe most musical of Ivrwt?*, one 
of the wittiest of parodiiis. The title * rot des 
rimes ’ wa» given him from Ids iiipmuity in 
handling jhe most dillicult forms of vriw 
the mediaeval balliitieft and rondels. Jits 
Orlngoire (1866) holds an esiabhshrd place in 
French repertory. See id» .Smmnirs itmih 
studiei by Bamlclitlrc (1861) imd Matlanii^ 
(1897), whom he iiiflucnml greatly. 

BAG DAI, bow rfl (1913^- ), Indo-CItinm 
ruler, born in Annam, was educated m Farw* 
After succeeding his father, the luitneror 
Khai Dm of Arnmm, in 1925, he iwwttded 
the throne m 1932, Ik eolUthorattd with the 
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Japanese during World War U and after it 
found temporary favour with Ho Chi-minh. 
He abdicated in 1945, but returned to Saigon 
in 1949, having renounced his hereditary 
title, as Chief of the State of Vietnam within 
the French Union. In 1955 he was deposed 
and South Vietnam became a republic. 

BAR, Karl E. von. kScc Bafr, 

BARAGUAY D’HILLIERS, Louis, /)a-ra- 
g^/.vVee/-.my'' (1764-1813), French general, 
commanded Napoleon's armies in Italy, 
Egypt, and Spain. His son Achillc (1795 ’' 
1878), also a general, was a marshal of 
France (1854). 

BArANY, Robert, bah'rah-ny^ (1876-1936), 
Austrian physician, born in Vienna, investi¬ 
gated the balancing apparatus in the inner ear 
and was awarded the Nobel prbe in 1914. 
BARATYNSKI, Evgeny Abramovich, 
(1800-44), Russian lyric poet, a soldier in 
early life, wrote melancholy, tender, but 
pessimistic verse, including I'he G}%s\v (z/r/, 
TZ/e Baib and 77;e Steamboat, and died at 
Naples. 

BARBARA, ^ St, sulfercd martyrdom at 
Nicomedia, in Bithynia, in 240 or 306. U is 
said that her own father, a fanatical hcathcit, 
beheaded her for her conversiott to Cltris- 
tianity and was immediately struck dead by 
lightning. She is the patron saint of artillery¬ 
men. 

BARBAROSSA, (1). See b'Rin>EuirK I. 

(2) Horuk and Kbair-ed-tlin, two bnXltcrs. 
renegade Greeks, natives of Mitylcne, who us 
'farkish corsairs were the terror of the 
Mediterranean, 'rhe former was cupttmed 
and beheaded in 1518; the latter, with 
thousands of captives, returned in triumpli 
to Constantinople, where he died Jtily 4, 1546. 
See 8. L. Poole’s Barbarv Corxairx (1890). 
BARBAROUX, C'hurles' Jeiiii Marie, 

(1767 94), I'rench revolutionary, one of (he 
greatest of the CJirondists, born at Marseilles, 
was guillotined at Bordeaux, 

BARBAULO, Anna IxXlthi, n^e Alkin, •^bawid 
(1743’^ 1825), minor Ihiglish author, was born 
at Kibworth-Harcourt. Leicestershire, !hv 
couraged by the success of her Poeots' (1773), 
she in the same year, conjointly with her 
brother, John Aikin (q.v.), published A//.v- 
ceUawotis Pieces iti Prose, She ntafried a 
dissenting minister, (he Rev, Rochemont 
Barbauld, in 1774 and during the next ten 
years published her best work, including 
Eariy i.essoas for K'hikireru Again with her 
brother she began the welFknown series 
Evcfdnh^s at fioote in 1792. bee Lives by Le 
Breton (1874) and Grace Filis (Boston, U.S. 
1874); also B. Rodgers, (kmrgiati Chnmicie 
(1959). 

BARBER, Saunii-I (1910 ), American com¬ 

poser, born at West Ghester, Penn., studied at 
the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, and carried 
olT two Pulitzer travelling scnolarnhips (1935, 
1936) as well as the American Prlr tk* Home, 
He served in the air-force in World War H. 
His early music, which includes the setting for 
voice and string quartet of Matthew Arnold*s 
Dover Beach (1931), the overture to The 
School for Scandal (1931), the first symphony 
(1936) and the well-known Adagio for strings 
(an arrangement of the slow movement of his 
string quartet op. H; 1936) is in the tradi- 
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tional nco-Romantic vein, but after 1939 40 
a more individual idiom began to colour 
his compositions, with more emphasis on 
chromaticism and dissonance and an occa¬ 
sional excursion into atonality, as in the piano 
sonata of 1949. Among the works of this 
later period arc the Capricorn ('oncerro 
(1944), which has alllnitics with the style of 
Strayinsky, the ballet Medea (1946), and 
several vocal compt^sitions including Novo- 
leita (1947) from .lames Jovec's PimtegaiCs 
Wake and Hermit Songs (1952 53) from early 
Irish poems. His first ruUdcnglh opera 
Vanessa was performctl at the Sul/,burg 
FA'slival (1958). See the laic by N. Broder 
(N.Y. 1954). 

BARBER INI, /jur-Zicr-ecV/ec, a Tuscan family 
that acquired wealth by trade in the 16th cen¬ 
tury, and rose to the front rank among the 
Roman nobility on (he elevation of Malfco 
Barberini a.s Urban Vlll to the papal chair in 
1623. I lis brother Antonio became cardinal; 
Carlo, general of the papal troops; while to 
a son of the latter, I'addco, was given the 
principality of Palestrina. bVancesco (1597 
1679), brother of‘L kIUco, cardinal and vice- 
chancellor, tbunded the Barlierini I ihrary; 
another brotlicr, Antonio (1608 71), was 
cardinal and high“Chambcrlain under Urban 
VIU. /Hie power and ambition of ^thc 
Barberini excited the jealousy of the nci}di- 
bouring princes, and led to the ildcat of the 
pap!il troops by the Duke of Parma (1(>41 
1644). J'hc Barberini then lied to France, but 
returned in 1652. 

BARBKY ITAHREVILl *Y, Jules, hacHHfy 
f/or*vee*yee (IHOH 89), French writer, bm*n 
at St Sauvcur4e*Viconitc, curried his 
Romanticism to extremes in his rejection of 
IHth-ceniury values. His hest-known novels 
were i.a Vlelile moftresse (1851) and iH<ns(fr- 
eelde (1854), and he also published poetry 
ami literary criticism, See study by IL 
Bordeaux (1925). 

BARRIER, barh-'yay, (I) Henri Auguste (1805 
1882), F'rcneh poet, born in Paris, saliri/ed 
prominent social types in F'rcneh life after 
the July revolution. 8ec- Life by li. Philon 
(1905). 

(2) Raul Jules (1825 4901), F’rcneh drama¬ 
tist, horn in Ptiris, wrote the libretto for 
OlTenbach’s Tales of Hoifmam 
BA R BIROLIJ, Sir JohUt w/Vc 

(1899 ' ), Britisli violoncellrit and conduc¬ 

tor, was born in London of F'rancoTtalian 
origin. He served in World War 1, played in 
several kiiding string quartets (I92t) 24), 
succeeded 4‘oHcanini (q.v.) m conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic, and returned to 
Fmgland im pennanent conductor (1938 58) 
of ttio Halle Orchestra which, under Ids 
direction and with his promotion of the 
works of modern compiiscrit regained its 
place among tho workPs finest. Ik married 
Kvtlyn RotbwcIE tho ohokt, in 1939. 
Knighted in 1949, ho was awarded the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Philharmonic Society and 
given the Freedom of Manchester in 1958, 
when he hccam© Halle’s principal Iwtwd of 
permanent conductor. 

BAEEOLf, a French family of printors, who»© 
founder, Jesm Btrhow of Lyon»» teiued te 
1539 the beauthhl edition of the works of 
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Clement Marot. His son Hu^ies moved to 
Limoges, where his edition of Ciaro'.s Letters 
to Atticus appeared in 1580. Joseph O^riird 
settled in Paris, and continued in 1755 the 
series of Latin duodecimo classics—rivals to 
the earlier Hlzcvirs- which had been begun 
in 1743 by C^iustelicr. The Mouse continued 
until 1<S24. Seep. Ducourtieux (I8b6). 

BARBOUR, John (r. 1316-^96), the lather of 
Scottish poetry and history; paid several 
visits to England and L’rance; and was 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen Irom 1357, or 
earlier, till his death. Mis national epic. 
The Bn(s\ Ijrst printed at Edinburgh in 1571, 
is a narrative poem in octosyllabic couplets, 
on the life and deeds of King Robert the 
Bruce (q.v.), having as its climax the Battle 
of Bannockburn, and preserving many oral 
traditions. To him some have ascribed 
l.egeitds of the Saints^ fragments of a Troy 
book, and a translation of the I‘reach 
Alexaiiikr romance. See G, Ncilson’s John 
Barhi>ui\ Poet and Translator (1900). 

EARBUSSE, Menri, bar4)as' (1873 1935), 
ETcnch novelist, was horn of an lutgh'sh 
mother at Asnieres. A volunteer, he fought 
in World War I, which inspired his master¬ 
piece, Le Tea (1916). A powerful realism is 
accompanied by a deep feeling for all human 
sulVcring. Other works include /.<» Coateaa 
etifre les dents (1921) and Le Judas de JJsas 
(1927), A Communis! sympathi/.cr, he died 
in Moscow. 

BARCLAY, (1) Alexander (1475? M552), 
Scottish poet and author, was born most 
probably in Scotland, may have studied at 
universities in England, France, and Italy, 
and in 1508 was chaplain of Ottery St Mary, 
Devon. Perhaps about 1511 he became a 
monk of the Benedictine monastery of Ely; 
later he assumed the Franciscan habit; and 
he died at Croydon. Mis famous poem, 'The 
Shyp ofFoiys of the Worlde (lk)9), is partly a 
translation and partly an imitation of the 
German Narrenschijf by Sebastian Brant 
(q.v.). Me also published Eghges (Eclogues), 
a translation of Sallust’s Jupirthiae ILer, &c. 

(2) Sir George, the contriver of the As.sas- 
sination Plot (1696) against William HE 

(3) John (1582”-!621), Scottish neo-Latin 
writer, the son of a Scots father and a French 
mother, was born at Ponl-6.-Mousson in 
Lorraine, lived in London and Rome and 
wrote, mostly in Latin, politico-satirical 
novels including Eaphormio (1603), directed 
against the Jesuits, and Argents (1621) on 
allegory. Sec Life by Dupond (1875). 

(4) John (1734-98), a Scottish Presbyterian 
minister, who in 1773 founded the sect of the 
Bereans. 

(5) John (1758 1826), Scottish anatomist, 
born in Perthshire, was mainly instrumental 
in founding the Dick Veterinary College in 
Edinburgh. The Barclcian museum of the 
Edinburgh College of Surgeons was founded 
from his anatomical collection. 

(6) Robert (1648-90), Scottish Quaker 
Apologist, was born at Gordonstown, His 
father. Col David Barclay (1610-86), had 
served under Gustavus Adolphus, and in 1666 
became a convert to Quakerism. Robert was 
educated at the Scots College at Paris, of 
which his uncle was rector, and withstood 
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every temptation to envbrace C‘utholicism. 
He returned to .Scotland in 1664-, and in 1667 
joined the Society of Friends. He married a 
Quakeress in 1670, and began publishing, 
tracts. In 1672 he startled Aberdeen by 
walking through its streets in sackcloth and 
ashes. He suifered mudi persecution ami 
was frequently imprisoned, but at Iasi lbum.1 
a protector in the Duke of ^’ork, afterwards 
.lames 11. He made several journeys into 
Holland and Ciermany, the last in company 
with William Penn and George Ihix, He 
became one of the proprietors of Fast New 
Jersey in 1682, and was appointed its nominal 
governor. 11 is collected works, Truth 
Triumphant (1692), reveal closeiy“rcasoncd, 
scholarly arguments endeavouring, to bar- 
moni/c Quakerism with the r.rcut religious 
conceptions of his day. Sec Life by M. V. 
C'adbury (1912). 

(7) Robert (1843 1913), Fngjish banker, 
under whom in 1896 the merger < 4 ' twenty 
banks (ook^ place to form Barclay and 
Company Limitcii. In EM? tlu* name was 
changed to Barclay’s Bank I ituiletl. Rtibert 
was descended from .lames Ml 17)6), vMm 
was admitted into partnership witit his 
brother-in-law Joseph F‘rcamc, a goUlsmith 
w3\o had set up business in I mnhard .Street 
in 1728. 

BARCLAY-ALLARDKJ'i, Robert, ktmun as 
(Taptaiu Bareilly (1779 1854), Scottish soldier 
and sportsman, succcedctl to the estate of 
Uric, near Stonehaven, in 1797. He entered 
the army (1805), utul served in the Walcheren 
expedition (1809), Init afterwards devtUed 
himself to agriculture, cattlC'breeding, anti 
the claiming of earldoms (Airth, Stratlteuin, 
and Memeith). His great feat of walking 
1000 miles in 1000 consecutive horns took 
place at Newmarket in June to July 18(hL 
and he is also rcmemheivd as the sfumsor ami 
trainer of 'Fom C'rihh (q.vd m hm tisc to 
pugilistic stardom. 

BARCLAY I)K 1'OLLV, Mkha<4, Prince 
(1761-1818), Russian Siddicr, descended friun 
the same Scottish famitv as Barclav Cl) and 
(5). born at^ I uIule-GiussImf. ’ Livoma. 
entered a Russian regiment, where tie giiineil 
rapid promotion. He commanded Bennig' 
sen’s advance guard at Pultusk in IH06 and 
lost an arm at F’ylau (1807). In ttic war 
against F'inlund he delcatcd the Swetlcs and 
forced a surrender by crossing the fro/en Gulf 
of Bothnia in strength. 1 he Emperor Alexan¬ 
der appointed him minister of war m 1810. 
Forced to give battle to Napoleon at .Smol¬ 
ensk (1812), lie was tlcfeatcd and was supers 
seded by Kutusov. He was again promoted 
commandcrdn-chief after the battle iif Bam- 
zat (1813) and in that capaeitv served at 
Dresden and Leip^^ig (1813) and' In France. 
In 1815 he wa.s mmk a prince and a field- 
marshal He died at Imsterhurg, Prussia. 
Statues were erected at St PetcrMnirg and 
Dorpat. 

BAR CpCHBA, Slrooii, the leader of tlie Jews 
in their great but frullkss insurrection against 
the Emperor Hadnan, from a.o, 130 m 05. 
BARCRuFi; Sir JosejJi (1872 1947), Irish 
physiologist, born at Newry, Down, a 
professor of Physiology in Gambrklge and 
director of animal physiology for the Agri- 
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;ultural Research Council. He devised an 
apparatus for blood-gas analysis, studied the 
)xygen-carrying function of haemoglobin, 
ind led an expedition to the Andes to study 
LCcUmatization. A F.R.S. in 1910, he was 
iwardcd the Copley medal in 1944. Sec Life 
>y Franklin (1953). 

ARDESANES, har-de-sah'neez^ properly Bar- 
3aisan (154-222), a Syrian, the ^ last of the 
Gnostics % was born at Edessa. Life by 
[“lilgenfcld (Lcip. 1864) and study by F. 
fdaasc (1910). 

ARKBONE, or Barhon, Praise-God (c, 1596- 
1679), an Anabaptist leather-merchant of 
London, famous solely for having given 
lickname to Cromwell’s ‘ Little Farliamcnt ’ 
3f 1653, of which he was one of the 139 
members. 

AREN'rZ, or Barents, William (d. 1597), 
Dutch navigator, was pilot to several Dutch 
expeditions in search of the North-cast 
passage, and died olT Novaya Zemlya. 
Captain Carlsen found his winter quarters 
undisturbed in 1871, after 274 years, and in 
1875 part of his journal was recovered by 
another explorer. See Van <’ampen’s 
Barents' Re/ics (1877). 

lARERE DE VIEUZACL Bertrand, />nr-qrr 
de yyie-^zak (1755 1841), I'rench revolu¬ 
tionist and regicide, the ‘Anacreon of the 
guillotine L born at Tarbes who, originally a 
monarchist, went over to Robespierre’s emnj), 
See his lying Mihnoires (1842; I runs. 1897) 
and Life by R. Launay (1929). 
tARKI’l’l, CJiuseppe Marc Antonio, ha^ret'tee 
(1719-89), Italian critic, born at 'furin, in 
1751 established himself as a teacher of 
Italian in London. He revisited the C’on- 
tinent (1760 66), where he published a 
readable book of travels, and in Vcnice 
started the Frmta Lettermia, or * literary 
scourge in which he criticized many Italian 
literary fashions. In 1769 he stabbed a 
HaymarkcH bully in self-defence, and was 
tried for murder, but acquitted Dr Johnson, 
Burke, and Garrick tCvStifying to his character. 
He died in London. His thirly«six works 
included an Italian and English Dictionary 
(1760) and a pamphlet in French defending 
Shakespeare ugaiUvSt Voltaire’s criticisms. 
See study by A, Devallc (1932). 

[JARHAM, (1) Enmeis Foster (1808 71). 
founder of a new mystic religion called 
‘Alism*. was born near Pcn/ancc. Sec 
Memorial by Sir 1. Pitman (1873). 

(2) Richard Harris (1788* 1845). English 
humorist, was born at C’aiuerbury, In 1795 
he succeeded to the manor of 'Lappinglon. 
and in 1802 he met with an almost fatal coach 
accident whilst on his way to St Paul’s 
School, an accident that partially crippled his 
right arm for life. He entered Brasenosc 
College, Oxford (1807), was ordained (1813), 
and in 1821 received a minor canonry of 
St Paul’s Cathedral, After unsuccessful 
attempts at novel-writing, in 1837 he began 
his series of burlesque metrical tales under 
the pen-name of Thomas Ingoldsby. which 
collected under the title ot lagaldsby i^egemk 
(1840) at once became popular for their 
droll humour, line irony and esoteric learning. 
His lyrics were published in 1881. See Life 
and Letters (1880) by his son. 


BAR-HEBRAEUS. Sec Auulfaraj. 
BARIA'I'INSKI, Alexander Ivanovich, Prince, 
bar'-yat[rin-sAee (1814 79), a Russian licUL 
marshal, who tlistinguishcd himself against 
the famous Sliamyl (q.v.), 

BARING, a great financial aiul commercial 
house established in Lontlon in 1770 by the 
two sons of ,l<)hii Baring (1697 I74K), u 
German cloth manufacturer, who in 1717 
started a small business at Larkbcaix near 
Honiton, Devon. 'Lhosc sons were John 
(1730 1816) and Ennuis (1740 1810), who 
was created a baronet by Pitt in 1793, and 
who at the time of his death had amassed a 
fortune of nearly seven millions. See llidy, 
The House of Bariny (1949), 

(1) Alexander, 1st Baron Ashburton (17/4 
1848), second son of Sir biMiuis Baring 
(above), was for several years engaged in the 
United Stales in the service of the great 
London mercantile house estabhstual bv hi^ 
father. In IHIO he succeeded lum as lusul of 
Baring Brothers A Go., having four years 
before been elected member ihr I aunt on. 
He represented that place, GalUngton, ami 
ihetford in the laberal interest till 18 t?,. anti 
in 1833 was returned for Nt>rth Essex as a 
moderate Conservative. In PeePs Inief 
ailministration (1814 1*1) he was prcMtlent 
of the Board of iriule, tun! was createtl 
Baiam Ashbnrttm in 1813. In IH4L a% 
special ambassatior tt>^ the Uniteti States, 
he concluded ^thc Wasliington or Ashburttm 
IVeaty. defining the rrtmticr line between 
Maine and Caiuulu. He onptmed free trmle, 
but strongly_ snpporletl the penny-poMage 
system when it was first pnnmsed by Rowlutul 
Hill in 1837. 

(2) <’hiirles Uumias (1807 79), fourth son 
of Sir Tlumias (see ((9), His!u>p of Durliain, 
was a strong Evangelical, noted for hn |uct\ 
and personal kintlness. 

(3) Sir Evelyn, Baron Howiek of CReiidide 

(1903 ), British atlministrator, educatetl at 

Winchester sind Oxford, cntcretl the Imlian 
Civil Service in 1926. In 1942 he became 
governor of Southern Rluklesia ami from 
1944 to 1951 was U.K. high contmtHshmer 
and governor of the High Commission 
territories of BechuumdaiHl, Basutoland, luui 
Swa/ilund. In 1952 he became governor of 
Kenya, quelling by 1956 tlie Man-Man 
rchelliom He retirctl in 1959 mul was raised 
to the peerage in I960. 

(4) Sir Eratieis 'HioruhilL Ixt Biirou North** 
brook (1796 1K66), elUest son of (6), was 
educated at Oxford, where in 1817 he took 
a double first. Ho was M.P. for Portsmouth 
from 1826 to 1H65. Under successive Whig 
governments he wax ford of She Treasury, 
secretary to the IVeastiry, chancGlor of the 
pAchequer, and first lord of the Admiralty, 

(5) Miuirice (1874 1946), fourth huu 
E dward Charlo Ilariim (Barius Revelstokck 
educated al Eton and iVinltyt C’limhriitgc, 
held diplomatic posts, wiw a war correspon¬ 
dent, air ofJIcer, author of ahori stories, 
poems, novels, and books on Rywiin 

(6) Sir Tliomw (1772 4848), eldest ion of 
Francis (see family entry), was titlcBy 
remarkable as a patron of art. 

(7) Tljqma» (l 799-7 873), brother of (4)* 
devoted bfinsell early to commerdtl puriuit», 
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picture collecting, and politics, becoming 
M.P. for Huntingdon (1844-73). 

(8) Thomas George, 2nd Baron Northbrook 
(1826-1904), son of (4), was successively a 
lord of the Admiralty, undcr-sccrctary of 
state for India, undcr^secretury for war, 
governor-general of India (1872-76), first 
lord of the Admiralty (1880--85), and was 
created an carl in 1876. 

(9) William Bingham, 2nd Baron Ashburton 
(1799 “1864), son of (1), is chiclly remembered 
through his first wife, who made their house 
a meeting place of politicians and men of 
letters, among them Thackeray and Carlyle, 

BARING«GOUU>,Sabine,-gook/(l834-l924), 
English author and Anglican clergyman, born 
at Exeter, of an old Devon family, wrote 
novels, topographical, mythological, theo¬ 
logical studies, and hymns, among them 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers\ 

BARKK, dames (1905-58), Scottish novelist, 
born at Kincardine-on-I’orth. Starting out 
as an engineer, he soon graviliitcd to writing 
novels. He is chiefly remarkable for his 
devoted research on the life of Robert Burns, 
resulting in a fivc-voIumc cycle of novels 
(1946-54) and an edition Pocrfix ami Songx 
of Robert liurtix (1955). I'hc Burns novels arc 
titled: The IViml that Shakes thi\ Barley^ 
The Song In the Ureen Thorn Tree, The 
Womler of All the (>ay IVorJd, (Test of the 
Broken Wave and The Well of the Silent Harp, 
followed by the posthumous Bonnie Jean, on 
the subject of Burns and .(can Armour. 
BARKER, (1) Harley Granville-. Sec Gran- 
vna.t’-BAKKi'K, Uarm'Y. 

(2) Robert (1739 1806), Irish porlrait 
painter, born at Kells, who in 1788 exhibited 
the earliest known panorama of Edinburgh, 
where he resided. 

(3) riumm, of Bath (1769 1847), English 
painter of rural and other scenes, was born 
near Ponlypool, and died at Bath. I lis eldest 
son, Thomas Jones Barker (1815 82), was 
born at Bath, and died in London. A painter 
of battle-scenes, ho has been styled the 
‘ English Horace Vernot 

BARKl lAlkSKN, Heinrich, hahrkfiow-xen 
(1881 4956), German physicist, horn in 
Bremen. In 1911 he was appointed professor 
of Low Current I’cchnology in the Tcchnischo 
Hochschulc, Dresden, and in 1928 was 
awarded the Heinrich Herz medal for his 
work in this field. He did fundamental 
research on electron tubes and electrical 
oscillations and wrote comprehensive books 
on both subjects. In 1919 he discovered that 
the magnetization of iron proceeds in discrete 
steps and he devised a loud-speaker system to 
render this discontinuity audible. This 
phenomenon is now known as the * Bark- 
nausen cjOTcct 

BARKLA, Charles Glover (1877- 1944), English 
physicist, born at Widnes, Lancashire, became 
professor of Physics in London and in 1913 
professor of Natural Philosophy at Edin¬ 
burgh. He conducted notable researches into 
X-rays and other short-wave emissions and 
was awarded the Nobel prize (1917). Ho 
was elected F.R.S, (1912). 

BARLACH, Ernst, barUakh (1870-4938), 
German artist, sculptor, playwright, and poet, 
born at Wedel. Lie was identified with the 
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German expressionist school of both art and 
drama. While he was best known as a 
sculptor in wood (his work in this medium 
being inllucnced by Gothic sculpture and 
Russian folk-carving), his greatest achieve¬ 
ment was his war memorial at Gilstrow 
Cathedral, a great bronze Angel of Death, 
which was removed by Hitler as subversive. 
Barlach’s plays included Der tote Tag (1912), 
Der armc Vetter (1918), Die Sedemtmds 
(1920), and Die Siindflut (1924). 8ec study by 
CarlD. Carls (1931)'. 

BARLOW,(1) Jane (1860-1917), Irislinovelist, 
born at Clontarf, author of stories, sometimes 
in verse, of Irish village life, such a.s Irish 
Idvlls (1892), Bogland Studies, Ste. 

(2) Joel^ (1754 1812), American poet 
and politician, born at Redding, Conn,, 
served as military chaplain during the war of 
independence, spent 16 years abroad, mostly 
in Lrance in political, literary, and mercantile 
pursuits, was American consul at Algiers and 
ambassador to France in 1811. His Co/wm- 
hjad (1807) is a historical review of events 
from the time of Columbus to the L*reiich 
Revolution. Other works include the would- 
be humorous poem, ‘ Hasty Pudding’ (1796), 
vScc Lives by Todd (1886), T, A, Zuiuicr 
(1943), and L, Eloward, The ('onneerkut Wits 
(1943). 

(3) J’homas (1607 91), English divine, born 
at Orton in Wcstmoiiand, was educateil at 
Appleby and Queen’s (folleg.e, Osford, of 
which he became provost in 1(>57. 1 hrougJi- 
out the ecclesiastical controversies of the time, 
ho secured his advtmcement by caNuistry, 
always modifying his arguments so as lo be 
on the winning sitle. Ibis earned him the 
name of ‘ the trimmer'. His advancement 
to the bishopric of Lincoln (1675) was so 
unpopular that he avoided the cathedral. He 
was, if anything, a Calvinist and an opponent 
of Jeremy 'faylor. 

(4) William (d. 1568), l-nglish divine 
who opposed Wolsey in a number of polemical 
tracts, apologized and became a favourite at 
court. During (jucen Mary’s reign he was 
imprisoned in the 'Lower, but gained hk 
release on the strengtli of his tracts against 
Wolsey. By his constant changes of front, 
he hold the sees of St Asaph, St Davids* Bath, 
and Chichester. His son William (<h 1625), 
Archdeacon of Salisbury, wrote on the 
compass anti magnetism, 

BARME<4I)KS, or Bnrmekidejs, ImVnw’-sids, 
a Persian family descended from Barmak, a 
physician and priest of Bulkh, hi Khorassam 
Khfilid bin Bcrmck became prime minister of 
the first Abbaside calif; and his virtuous and 
able son, YAhyli, was in 7K6 made vi/ier by 
Haroun-al-Raschid, who, fearful of ihcir 
power, in 803 exterminated the family. 

BARNARD, (D Lady Anno (17504825), 
Scottish writer, author of * Aiild Robin Ciriiy k 
eldest daughter of James Lindsay, fifth Earl 
of Balcarres, in 1793 married Andrew 
Barnard (1763-1807), colonial secretary at 
the Cape from 1797. The famous lyric was 
written in 1772 to be sung to an old melody, 
Her Letters were published as Smith AJrim u 
Century Ago (1904). See Lives by I.,ord 
Crawford (1849), IX Fairbrldge (1925), and 
Masson (1948). ^ 
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(2) Edward Emerson (1857-1923), American 
istronomcr, born at Nashville, Tenn., made 
i systematic photographic survey of the sky 
ind correctly concluded that those areas 
devoid of stars which he called ‘black nebulae’ 
vvere clouds of obscuring matter. He dis¬ 
covered the fifth satellite of Jupiter in 1892. 

(3) Henry (1811-1900), American cduca- 
Jonist, born at Hartford, Conn., educated at 
yalc, became after several academic appoint¬ 
ments the lirst U.S. commissioner of educa¬ 
tion (1867). He advocated centralization of 
school control, teacher training at the uni¬ 
versities, and introduced European methods. 
See studies cd. J. S. Brubachcr (1931). 
ARNARDO, Thomas John (1845-1905). 
British founder of homes for destitute child¬ 
ren, born in Dublin, was a clerk when he was 
converted in 1862, and after a spell of preach¬ 
ing in the Dublin slums came to London in 
1866 to study medicine with the aim of 
becoming a medical missionary. Instead, 
he founded, whilst still a student, the East- 
End Mission for destitute children in 1867 
and a number of homes in greater London, 
which came to be known as the ‘ Barnardo 
Homes \ Sec Me/noirs by S, L. Barnardo 
and Marchant (1907) and Lives by Bready 
(1930) and A. H. Williams (1954). 
tARNATO, Barney (1852-97), South African 
millionaire, was born in Whitechapel of 
Jewish parentage, went out to Kimberley 
with a small circus in 1873, made a fortune 
In diamonds there and after engineering the 
KaOir boom (1895) committed suicide at sea. 
See Life by Raymond (1897). 
iARNAVE, Antoine (1761-93), LVench Revo¬ 
lutionist, born at Crrenoble, brought back 
the royal family from Varennes, but* sub¬ 
sequently advocating more moderate courses, 
was guillotined. 

iARNBY, Sir Joseph (1838-96), English 
composer and conductor, born at York, 
wrote hymns, part-songs, and other sacred 
music and became principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music, London, in 1892, in which 
year he was knighted. 

5ARNES, (1) Lrncst William (1874-1953), 
British prelate, born in Birmingham, was 
educated at King Edward’s School there and 
at^ Trinity College, Cambridge, where, as one 
of the mostoul.standing mathematical scholars 
of his time, he became a lecturer in 1902. 
He was ordained in 1908, became I'.R.S, in 
1909, and master of the Temple in 1915. He 
became Bishop of Birmingham in 1924. 
His strongly-ltcld modernist and pacifist views 
involved him in continued controversy within 
the Church of England. I le wrote The Mise 
Christianity (1947). 

(2) Thomas (1785-4841), English editor and 
journalist, born in London and educated at 
Christ’s Hospital and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, excelled in classical studies, 
Italian literature, mathematics, law, athletics, 
and good living. In 1809, he became 
dramatic critic of 7’//^ Times, in 1817 editor, 
a post which ho held for twenty-four years. 
His leading principle was that a newspaper 
should not be a servant of the state but an 
independent means of its best development. 
He made The Times * the Ihundcrcr 

(3) Wlllismi (1800--86), England’s best 


purely pastoral poet, was born at Rushay, 
near Sturnun.stcr-Ncwton, In spite of early 
diOicuIiies, he acquired remarkable learning, 
and after some lime in a solicitor’s ollice. 
taught a school at Dorchester with success. 
He became curate of Whiicomhc in 1847, 
and rector of Winicrbornc Came in 1862. 
Meantime he had become widely known by 
his fine idyllic poetry in the Dorset iliaiect, 
‘ the bold and broad Doric of I'nidand 
His first volume appeared in 1844: the second 
Nwameiy Rhymes, m 1859; the third in 1862; 
the three were collected in 1879 as Taems of 
Mural Life in the Dorset Dialert, He wrote 
several philological works, being specially 
jealous to preserve the purity of L'nglish. 
See Life (1887) by his daughter, Mrs Luev 
Baxter (‘ Leader Scott 1837 4902). who 
wrote much on Italian themes, and A. (Juiller- 
Couch, Essay in The Poet as (ItiTon (Ei34). 
BARNEIT, (1) John Eraiicis (183? EHM, 
English composer, nephew of John Barnett 
(1802 90), likewise a composer, was best 
known for his cantatas, partieularlv Phe 
Ancient Mariner (1867). 

(2) Samuel Augustus (1844 191 English 
clergyman and social reformer, was Imrn m 
Bristol and educaletl at Wadham (‘olleg.e. 
Oxford. In 1873 he went to a Whitechaprl 
parish, where his interest in and sympaihv 
with the iH>or of Loiufon were nitmsed. 
Discussions with Arnold 4'uvnbec (q,v.) leif 
Barnett^ U> found (IHH4) in Ins inemotv the 
first^ university settlement, for universit) men 
to Jive in dose contact with their l-asi End 
neighbours, to study their problems ami 
help them. He also took part iti adviwatmg 
other educational reforms, pom rehd' 
measures, and universal pensions. In 1864 
he became canon of Bristol, ami from I9nr, 
until his death was canon of Westminster, 
See Life by H. Barnett (EHH). 
EARNEVKLDT, Jan vwi Olden (1547 1619), 
Dutch staicsnum and lawyer, was born iit 
Amersfoort. 'Ehrough Barncveldi’s intluetice. 
Prince Maurice succeeded his nuiriU:red 
father as stadtluddcr (1584); but hK warlike 
schemcH Barncvcldt opposed by emiduiling 
(1609) a truce with Sptdn, lids caused a 
political rift which intemafied the rdigtmw 
controversies of the time, 'Eo prevent a etvd 
war, Barncvcldt proposed an ecdcstasiical 
assembly to underwrite tideratiiw, Prince 
Maurice’s party, however, reprcscnial the 
proposers as secret friends of Spiiim Biirnc« 
vddt was illegally arrested, condemned as a 
traitor, and executed. Of hm two sons, the 
elder escaped to Antwerp, tlw younger wm 
executed. See Motley’s Life (1874). 
BARNFIEU), Richard (1574 1627), English 
poet, bom at Norbury, Shropshire, studied at 
Brawnose Collcic, Oxford, imd dial, a 
country gentleman, iit Slone, in StafrortEhlrc* 
Ilm pastoral poems are quaint, rhythmic, 
dainty, but over-luxuriant, 

BARNuM^ PWnew Taylor (1810 91), AmerL 
can showman, born at BetheL Co«il» ntn tt 
museum in New York, introducing ff«k 
ahows, at which ho sporooroJ the famaui 
dwarf ’ General Tom 1‘bumb ' (1842), uiiiig 
for the Ilrst time the llamboyant pubifcily now 
considered typictl of Amerfean tnow 
He rotntged the American tour of lenny 
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Lind (q.v.) in 1847, and in 1881 joined with 
his rival James Anthony Bailey (1847 1906) 
to round the famous Barnum and Bailey 
circus. He died worth 5 million dollars. 
See his Autobiography (cd. W. R. Browne, 
1927), and 1. Wallace, The Fahnhus Shownicm 
(1959). 

BAROCCl, or BAROCCIO, Federigo, ba- 
rofchi (1528-“1612), Italian painter, born in 
Urbino. In 1548 he went to Rome, and came 
under the influence of Correggio. He later 
developed a very personal colour-scheme of 
vivid reds and yellows, and his lluent pictorial 
style had considerable influence on Rubens 
and his school. His Madonna del Po/7oh is in 
the Uflizi Gallery, Florence, and hi.s Christ 
Crucified in Genoa Cathedral. 

BAROJA Y NESSI, Pio, ha-rcTha (1872-1956), 
Spanish writer, born in San Sebastian. He 
wrote more than seventy volumes of novels 
and essays, distinguished by quiet humour and 
a vivid style that appears to derive from the 
19th-century Russian and French masters. 
Mis best novels are those with a Basque 
setting, 

BARONIUS, Caesar, property Oesare Baronio 
(1538-1607), Italian church historian, born at 
Sora, in Naples. Coming to Rome at nine¬ 
teen, he was one of the first pupils of St Philip 
Neri, and attached himself to his Congrega¬ 
tion of the Oratory, of which in 1593 he 
became superior, lie wrote the first critical 
church history, the Aniudes Fcclesiastici 
(I588-1607), as a reply to the Protestant 
Ma^dehur^^ Centuries, proving that the 
Church of Rome was identical with the 
Christian church of the 1st century. The 
pope made him his confessor, he became 
cardinal in 1596 and Vatican librarian, and 
might have been elected pope in 1(>()5 but for 
his opposition to SpaiiPs claim to Italy. See 
also his Martyra/ogitim Romamint (1596), and 
Lives by Sarra (Rome 1862) and A. Kerr 
(1899). 

BARR, Archibald (1855-1931), Scottish en¬ 
gineer, born near Paisley. As an engineering 
apprentice he graduated at Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity. He was professor of Civil and Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering at Leeds from 1884 to 1889, 
when he succeeded his teacher, Thomson, in 
the regius chair of Civil Engineering at 
Glasgow; he set up the James Watt research 
laboratories in 1900. With William Stroud 
he founded the firm^ of scientifle-instrument 
makers who were pioncens of naval range- 
finding and later invented height-finders for 
anti-aircraft gunnery. 

BARRAS, Paul Jean Francois Nicolas, Comte 
de, bar-rah (1755-1829), French Revolution¬ 
ary, was born at Fos-Emphoux in Var. In 
his youth he served against the English in 
India; then, returning home, plunged into 
reckless dissipation at Paris. An original 
member of the Jacobin Club, he represented 
Var in the National Convention, voted for 
the king's execution, and had a share In 
the Girondists’ downfall. He conducted the 
siege of Toulon, and suppressed, with great 
cruelty, the revolt in the south of France. 
Hated by Robespierre, he played the chief 
part in the tyrant’s overthrow, and by the 
terrified Convention was appointed virtual 
dictator; as such he crushed the intrigues of 
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the Terrorists. On subsequent occasions he 
acted with decision against both Royalists 
and Jacobins; and in 1795, being again 
appointed dictator, he called his young frtcnil 
Bonaparte to his aid, who assured his own 
future with the historical * whilTof grape-shot ’. 
The Directory being appointed, Barras was 
nominated one of the live members. Once 
more dictator in 1797, he guided the state 
almost alone, until his covetousness and love 
of pleasure had rendered him so unpopular 
that Bonaparte, with Sieyt)s’ help, overthrew 
him easily on 18th Brurmiirc (November 9), 
1799. After travelling abroad he died at 
Paris-Chaillot. See his bkhnoires, edited by 
G. Duruy (trans, 1896), and Lives by 11. 
d’Almeras (1929) and J. Vivent (1927). 

BARRAULT, Jean Louis, /w-nL (1910 ), 

French actor and producer, horn in Ic Vesinet. 
He was a pupil of Cltarlcs Dullin at the 
Atelier, and for some years built a reputation 
concurrently on the stage and screen. L'rom 
1940 to 1946 he was u member of the C’omedic 
F'ranqaise, making his ikdmt there as 
Rodcriguc in l.e CkL In 1946, with his wife, 
Madeleine Renaud, he founded his own 
company, le Troupe Marigny, wliich became 
celebrated for its performances of Molierc, 
Claudel, and the Gidc translation <*f llandet. 
His films include /.e.v Perles de kt i'ouromie, 
Im Smtpfumie fmitasfitpu*, ij's Fajunts dn 
paraais, and Le Caen maynifuinv, Barrault*s 
acting is sensitive and poetic, with a fluidity 
that springs from his training, in mime an 
art which he restored to the level cMabtished 
by Deburau. His theories of dramatic art 
are expresseti in his autobtog.ra{flut*al 
Reflexions sar le thihitre (1949). translated by 
Barbara Wall in 1951. 

BARRK, Isaac, hor-ray (1726 1802), British 
soldier and politician,* was born at Dublin, 
rose under Wolfe to be licuteiuuu-ctdonel, 
and was wounded at Ouchcc (1759). He sal 
in Parliament from 1761 to 1790, aiut held 
oflice successively under Lord Bute, Pilt* 
Rockingham, and Lord Shelburne. 

BARRES, Maurice, Imr-res (1862 1921), 
French novelist, literary artist, piflltieian, 
apostle of nationalism, imlividualtHtn, provii^ 
cial patriotism, and national energy, was horn 
at Charmes-sur-Moselle, and admitted to the 
Academy in 1906. ,See his If/ippei an sakku 
(1906), Colette Bamiaehe {191)9), Ac, and 
Lives by A. Thibaudei (1921) and H. L. 
Mi6villc (1934). 

BARRrrr, (U sir William fdetcher (1844 
1925), British physicist, born in Jamaica, 
professor of Physics at Dublin from I87L 
made some of the first experiments in tele¬ 
pathy; and did important work on magnetic 
ufloy.s. 

(2) Wilson (1846 1904), I'nidisU actor, 
theatre-manager and writer, born in pAsex, 
was best known for his part In the dntnuuic 
adaptation of his novel, 77n* Sign af the Cnm 
(1896), a religious melodrama. 

BARRIE, Sir James Matthew, Hart, (IH60* 
1937), Scottish novelist tind dnimaiist, bom 
May 9, at Kirriemuir, Angus, wits cdiieiited 
there and at Dumfries Academy, gradnatini 
at Edinburgh University in 1882, After a 
year and a half as a Journalist in Nottinghtm, 
he settled in London, and beciime a re|ular 
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^ntribiitor to the St James's Gazette and Por(i 4 UH'Sc historian, horn at V'iscu, known 


ritish Weekly (as ‘Gavin 0«ilvyHe 
TOtc a series of autobiographical novels, 
icluding A Wiinhw in I'hriims (188h), and 
he Little Minister (1891, dramatized 1897). 
;t in his native village ‘ 'I hrums \ after 
diich from 1890 onwards he wrote for the 
leatre, beginning with the siiccessrul Walker, 
otulon (1893), Quality Street (1902) and 
he Admirable Crichton (1902), a good- 
timourcd social satire, established his 
epLitation. U is however as the creator of 
V/tr Pan (1904) that he will he chietly 
emembered. An unhiiling romantic, Barrie 
ontinued his excursions into fairyland in 
uch later plays as Dear Brutus (1917) and 
A ary Rose (1920) and in his last play. The 
U}y David (1936), essayed a biblical theme 
zliich despite some of his (inest writing won 
lo laurels in the theatre. Despite his shyness, 
le became something of a public ligure wa'th 
lis famous rectorial address on * Gourago ’ 
Iclivcred at St Andrews University (1919). 
Ic received his baronetcy (1913), O.M. 
1922), and became Rector of lidinbnrgh 
Jniversity (l93()-37). He died June 20. Sec 
us Greenwood Hat (1937), and Lives by 
Y. A. Darlington (1938), Asquith (1954), 
ind study by Ci. Blake (1951). 

ARRlNG'l'ON, (1) Oahics (1727-1800), 
inglish lawyer and naturalist, son of (3), 
ittaincd a considerable position at the bar 
ind published Observations an the Statutes 
,1766). 

(2) George, real name Waldron (1755 * 1804)^ 
[risli writer, was born at Mayaooth. In 
London he turned pickpocket, was in 1790 
.ransported lo Botany/ Bay and set free in 
1792, rising to the position of high constable 
of Parramatta, New South Wales, where he 
Jicd. He published historical works on 
Australia. 

(3) John Shutc Biirriiit|t(>n, Lst Viscount 
(1678-1734), Hngli.sh politician, was born at 
Theobalds, and, after four years’ study at 
Utrecht, was called to the bar in 1699, Hi.s 
Rights of Protestant Dissenters (1704) giuned 
him the conlidcncc of the Fresbyterians; his 
Dissuasive from Jacobi (ism (1713) rccom* 
mended him to George I, and in 1720 he was 
raised to the Irish peerage as baron and 
viscount, having ten years before assumed 
the name Barrington. He was expelled from 
the House of Commons in 1723 for his 
connection with the lottery of Harburg. .Sec 
Life prefixed to his theological works (1828). 
Of his six sons, Sumud (1729 1800) was a 
distinguished admiral. See also (1), (4) and 

(4) Shute (1734 1826), linglish prelate, son 
of (3), became a fellow of Merton C.’oIItHte, 
Oxford, was ordained in 1757 and by 1760 
was Bishop of Llandatt As Bishop of 
Salisbury (1782 9D, he was responsible for 
laying out the beautiful setting in which the 
Cathedral stands today. T>om 1791 he was 
Bishop of Durham. 

(5) William Wildman Shute Barringfoii# 2iid 
Viscount (171T 93), English politician, son of 
(3), hdd one political olBce after another for 
nearly forty years. See Life by Shute 
Barrington (1814). 

JARROS, JoHo do, bahfSsh (1496*1570)» a 


for his Decades (1552 ltd5), the history of 
the Portuguese in the L'ust Indies. 

BARROW, (1) Isaac (1630 77), LngHsh 
mathematician and divine, horn in London, 
was educated at Cdnirtcrlunisc and Trinity 
C^ollcgc, C'amhridgc, where he became a 
fellow in 1649, His Royalist sympathies and 
leanings towards Arminianism prevented him 
from obtaining the professorship of Greek 
until I6(>0. lie travelled abroad (1655 59), 
became professor of Geometry at Gresham 
College, London (1662), and the same at 
Cambridge (1663), hut he resigned in 16(>9 to 
make way for his celebrated student, Isaac 
Newton. He foundctl the library of Lrituty 
<\>llcge, ('ambridge, when he became master 
in 1673. He published on irigmiometry, 
optics, and the Pope’s stiprcmacy, and became 
known for (he length of his sermons. At 
Westminster Abbey he mice tletaincd u 
congregjdion so long that they r.ot die tirgaa 
to play ‘till (hey had hlowed him tiown 
Nee Life by IK IL Osmond (1944). 

(2) Sir John (17<»4 IK4K), Lnglish explorer, 
Imrn at Draglcy Beck, Lancashire, nuulr lus 
iirst voyage in a Circenland whaha (1/81), ami 
after leaching mathematics Inramc m 1 /92 
private sccretjiry to the amh.issaglor to 
Cduna, Loftl Macartney, vvliom he followed 
to the C'tipc (,'olony when he became gtwri tun 
in r/97. Barrow uuule extensive exploiations 
wherever he went and wrote valuable 
accounts of his journeys. He became 
secretary to the Admiralty m 1804, gronioted 
Arctic expeditions, was a founder and vtcc" 
president of the Geographical Society (IKU)). 
Burrow Strait, (.‘ape Barrow, and Point 
Barrow preserve his memory. See his 
Autobiography (1847), ami tile Memoir by 
Staunton (1852). 

BARRY, H) Aim. See (6). 

(2) Sir(’harlex (1795 18(4)), Ihiglish ardu- 
tcct, horn in London atui educated privately. 
Wits {ipprcnliccd to a lirm of surveyors before 
going to Italy (1817 20). On his return* he 
designed the Travellers' Club (1831), the 
Manchester Athenaeum HH36), the Reform 
Club (1837), and tlte new Palace of West- 
minster (1835), completed after Ins death bv 
his son Ktlwarcl Middleton tlH3() KCI). IBs 
work^ showed the inlluence of the Italian 
Renaissance. He was elected R.A. (1841) 
and knighted in IH52. Sec Life (1867) by his 
second son, Alfred (1826 1910), Hishop of 
Sydney, Anotfier son, diaries (IK23 19CK)), 
was also an architceU his fifth son, Sir ioto 
Wolfe-Birry* Bart, (1836 1918), was engineer 
of the 1'owcr Bririge ami Barry Docks, 

(3) (huntew dm See Dn Bar ay. 

(4) RIlMlHstli (1658 1713), a London iidrcfiSi, 
Introduced to the stage by the llarl of 
Rochester. She played over ItKl rdlm* 
including the chief characters of CHway*« itiul 
Conarcve’ii niavs. 

(5) H74D4806), Irwh historkitl 
painter, born at Cork. A protdgd of Burke, 
ho studied tti Italy (I766-70). iiiid In 1782 was 
appointed professor of Fainting to the Royal 
Academy, from which hit Irriliiblo tomner 
brought about hk expuBkm (1799), Ho 
decorated the Great Room of the Society of 
Arte with a serlw of picturcf illustrating 
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human progress. See J. Comyns Carr, 
Papers on Art ilB85). 

(6) Sprangcr (1719-77), British actor, 
Garrick’s rival, born at Dublin, in 1768 
married the actress Mrs Ann Dancer, rih* 
Street (1734-1801). 

BARSANTl, Francesco, (c, 1690 r. 

1775), Italian composer and performer, born 
in Lucca, In 1714 he accompanied Ocminiani 
to l,ondon, where he played (lute then oboe 
at the Opera. Going to Ldinburgh in 1742, 
he became prominent in the musical life of 
the town, both as performer and composer; 
while there ho published (1742) A Collection 
of Old Scots Tunes. He wrote thitc and violin 
sonatas, concerti grossi, an overture and 
other chamber works. 

BARTAS, Guillamnc de Sallustc dw (1544- 90), 
French soldier, diplomat and poet, was born 
at Montfort in Armagnac. A Huguenot, he 
fought in the religious wars, went on missions 
to the English court, and died of wounds 
received at the battle of Ivry, His chief poem, 
La Sepnmm\ gives an account of the creation, 
and is said to have had a considerable 
innucncc on Milton’s Paradise Lost. See 
Pcllissicr’s Vk (1883) and translation of his 
poems by J, Sylvester (1592 tf.). 

BARTH, bahrL (D Heinrich {1821.«65), 
Cicrman traveller, was born at Hamburg, 
studied at Berlin, and visited Italy and Sicily, 
and in 1845 North Africa, Sinai, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and Cirecce. He w^as next 
appointed by the British government, along 
with Dr Overweg, scientific companion to Mr 
James Richardson charged with a mission to 
central Africa. Starting from Tripoli early in 
1850, they crossed the Great Desert. Barth 
soon separated from his friends, who both 
succumbed to the climate, and continued his 
explorations, which extended to AdamAwa in 
the south, and from Bagirmi in the east to 
Timbuktu in the west, nearly 12,000 miles, 
which he described in Travels and Discoveries 
in Central Africa (5 vols. 1857-58). After¬ 
wards he made several journeys in Greece, 
Turkey, and Asia Minor. See Life by von 
Schubert (1897), 

(2) or Bart, Jean (1651-1702), French 
sailor of fortune, was born, a fisherman’s son, 
at Dunkirk, and served first in the Dutch 
navy under Oe Ruyter, but on the outbreak 
of the war with Holland passed over to the 
French service. For a while the captain of a 
privateer, in 1691 he commanded a small 
squadron in the North Sea, where he des¬ 
troyed many English vessels, and made a 
descent on the coast near Newcastle. In 
1694, after a desperate struggle with a 
superior Dutch 0eet, he recaptured a largo 
flotilla of cornships, and brought them safely 
into Dunkirk. Soon after he was taken 
prisoner and carried to Plymouth,butcscaped 
in a fishing-boat to Franco- The king received 
him with distinction at Versailles, and in 
1697 appointed him to the command of a 
squadron. See Laughton’s Studies (1887) and 
Male’s Corsaires dankerquois (1912). 

(3) Karl (1886- ), Swiss theologian, 

born at Basel on May 10, studied at Berne, 
Berlin, Ttibingen and Marburg. Whilst 
pastor at SafenwiI, Aargau, he wrote a com¬ 
mentary of St Paul’s epistle to the Romans 
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(1919, trans. 1930) which established his 
theological reputation. I Ic became professor 
at Gottingen (1921), MOnster (F)25), Bonn 
(1930), refused to take an unconditional oath 
to Hitler, was dismissed and so became 
professor at Basel (1935). Barth’s theology 
begins with the reali/aUion of man’s wicked¬ 
ness; the principal sin being man’s endeavour, 
even on the highest level, to make man and 
not God the centre and goal of the world. 
Barth therefore re-emphasized the finiicncss, 
crcatiirdiness of man anti made CJod’s grace 
once again the pivot and goal of man’s life. 
God's unquestionable authority and ’ other¬ 
ness ’ was the key to Barth’s theology. 
God’s word * is not subject to human 
premisses; it is human premisses which are 
subject to the Word All philosophizing, 
all * natural theology was thus at an end anil 
biblical study resurrected in its place. But 
Barth was criticized in that his own reasoned 
exposition of anti-philosophical theology 
itself constituted philosophy and that he 
prescribed belief in a Divinity who failctl to 
explain the nature of man’s humanity. His 
many works include Knowtedm of Cod ami 
the Service of Cod (trans, 1938) and the 
monumental Church ihntniatics (l-ng. trans. 
ed Bromiley and I’ornmec, 1958). See studies 
by C. Van Til (1946), S. Spencer (1947), and 
Berkouwer (1957). 

BAR'ri i F, Richmond, hahrth (1901 ). Amer¬ 

ican negro sculptor, born at Bay St Louis, 
Miss., studied at Ghicago Art Insiuutc 
primarily as a painter but turned to sculpture 
in 1928. Among his best works arc the 
busts of Booker T. Washington in the Hall of 
F’amc and of Dessalines in Haiti. 
BARTHRLLMY, (I) AugusteMiir- 

scille (1796-1867), a French poet and political 
satirist, was born and died at Marseilles, 
where he was librarian. 

(2) Jean Jacques (1716'95), ITcnch abb6 
and antiquary, best known by his I'o^mge du 
Jeune Anacharsis en (/rth'c (1788). 8ce 
Villenave’s edition of his works, with a 
biography (IH21). 

BARJ’HfeLEM Y SAI Nl'-111 LA IR FI, Mdtn. 
sLteefayr (1805-95), French scholar and 
statesman, born in Baris, be.st known by his 
translation of Aristotle and his writings on 
Indian philosophy, was F'rcnch foreign 
minister (1880’ 81). 

BARTHOLDI, Auguste (1834'1904), Inench 
sculptor, was born at C’olmar, Alsace, and 
specialized in enormous nunnunents such as 
the I Jon of Belfort and the colossal hron/e 
Statue of Liberty on Bedloc’s IhIuikI, New 
York Harbour, unveiled in 18H6, a present 
of the French Republic to the United States, 
for which ho was decorated with the Legion 
of Honour (1887). 

BARTHOLINUS, a Danish family of dis¬ 
tinguished physician.^. 

0) Casper, senior (1585 irad), father of 
(3), was bora at Malmd in Sweden, i^tudkd at 
many universities, refused professorships in 
philosophy, anatomy, ^ and Greek, hut 
accepted one in medicine at Gopentwgon 
(1613) and in theology there (1624), 

(2) Casper, junior (I65S-1738}, son of (3), 
was born at (lopenhagen and was physiologist 
there. He describedT the larger duct of the 
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ingual gland and the greater vestibular 
ds, both of which bear his name. 

) Thomas (1616-80), son of (1), was born 
Ilopenhagcn, studied extensively abroad, 
ked lecturing and in 1661 retired to his 
atry house, which was destroyed by tire 
ig with his library and unpublished 
luscripts in 1670. Best known for his 
k on the lymphatic system, he confirmed 
quet’s discovery of the thoracic duct. 
THOLOMAEUS ANGLICUS, Sec 

^NVILLE, 

THOLOME, Paul Albert (1848^ 1928), 
nch sculptor and painter, born at I'hivcr- 
achieved some recognition as an impres- 
nst painter before in 1866 devoting himself 
ost exclusively to sculpture. He is best 
iwn for the group of statuary, inspired by 
death of his wife, /In.v marts (1895), 
ch was commissioned by the city of Paris 
the cemetery of P6rc Lachaisc and the 
nument to Rousseau in the Panth6on. 
.THOLOMEW, John Georj;e (1860-1920), 
itish cartographer, born in Edinburgh, 
of John Bartholomew (1830 93), map- 
raver and publisher. After graduating at 
nburgh University he entered his father's 
X which acquired new premises named the 
nburgh Cicographical Institute in 1889. 
published tlie Survey Atlas of Scotland 
95-1912), followed by a similar atlas of 
gland and Wales, a Physical Atlas of the 
>rld (two volumes, 1889-1911), and the 
les Survey Atlas of the World which 
>carcd (1921) after his deailu Ue is best 
>wn for his system of layer colouring of 
Hours, He died at Cintra, Portugal. 
<THOU, Jean Louis, bahr-UHr (1862' 
^4), French politician, born at Olormv 
ntc-Marie, practised law and after several 
nisterial appointments became prime- 
nistcr (1913), when he introduced three- 
ir conscription. Ho held several cabinet 
sts during World War 1, was minister of 
ticc (1922, 1926, 1928), president of the 
parations Committee and as foreign 
nistcr (1934) attempted to negotiate an 
Hern ‘Locarno’ treaty. Ho was assas- 
ated with king Alexander I of Yugoslavia 
Marsailles, October 9. 
rrLETr, Sir Frederic Charles (1886*^ ), 

glish p.sychologi8t, born at Stow-omthc- 
old, Glos., became professor of Experi- 
mtal Psychology at Cambridge in 1931, 
blishcd The Problem of Noise (1934), and 
vised tests for servicemen during World 
ar n. 

RTOK, (1881-“1945), Hungarian 

mposer, born in Nagyszentmikids, Ho 
irnt the piano from his mother, and hrst 
peared pn public in 1891, subsequently 
laying m Pressburg and Budapest. His 
ny compositions are in a conventional 
th-century style, but a growing interest in 
Ik-song led him to study and collect 
unganan folk-music—for which gypsy 
usic had previously been mistaken—and 
ilkan folk-music generally. The rhythms 
id primitive scale-rorms of these traclitions 
icame the greatest influence upon his own 
jirks. In 1907 he was appointed profeisor 
Pianoforte in Budapest Conservatory, but 
j was driven into exile by World War I and 


the Nazi occupation of Hungary, and seHicd 
in the United States. After the war ho 
became a major figure in world music, where 
he won attention with the directness, violence, 
and originality of his work. In America he 
composed his Violin C'ancorio, his Third 
Piano Concerto, and lltc <\>ncerto for 
Orchestra, which show his development of 
a broader and more conciliatory style. His 
other works include the opera Pluebeard's 
Castle, the ballet 7'he Miraculous Mamiaruh 
and six string quartets, hold by many author¬ 
ities to be his most important work, as well as 
much music for orchestra aiul piano works. 
Sec study by IL Stevens (1953), aiul A, F'asseU, 
The Naked Face of (lenlus (1958). 

BAR'fOLL haptodee, (1) HimiHIo (1608 85), 
Italian writer, born at Ferrara, became rector 
of the Jesuit C'oHegc in Rome, He wrote in 
an extravagant baroque style of the Jesuit 
missions in the Fast. 

(2) Pietro Santo, sometimes culled Perughio^ 
(1635““1700), Italian painter and urchaeologisL 
devoted his life to drawing the archaeoliuneai 
remains wJiich were being discovered in Itulv 
during his lifetime. His son Francesco helped 
him in Ids work. Many oflheir druvvings aic 
in the Royal Library at Windsor and m Lion 
College library. 

(3) /I'juhleo {I3<>2 1422), Italian painter of 
the Sienese, school, ‘fbe earliest specimen of 
Ids art is an altar-piece refiresentmg St Peter 
(1390) in tlte Louvre. Mom of Ids early work 
was executed in Pisa, where he was festnm- 
siblc for Uic frescoes of ParmJise and Hell in 
the cathedral, and tutintings in the Pala//n 
Publico. A Dcseent of the Nolv iJhost (1403) 
in the church of *S. Agostino at Penigia is his 
masterpiece. He returned to .Siena in 1404 
and continued Ids work in the cathedral and 
churches there, as well as in Vtdtcrra. He 
followed the subdued anti agreeable style of 
the Sienese school, often hnnating the\vork 
of Lorenzetti, and was more successful in Ids 
smaller pictures. 

BAR'rOLINI, Lomizo, dce^ncc (1777 1850), 
Italian sculptor, horn at Verniti in ‘Luscany, 
went early to Florence, and in 1797 to Pans* 
where be began to study art in his leisure 
houns and became a friend of IngrcN. A bust 
of Napoleon executed by hinu as well im n 
relief tor the VendOme column depiciina the 
battle of Aiwtcrlit/* brought turn fecogmtioii, 
and m IK08 Naptileon sent fdm to Chifrara to 
found a new school of sculpture. After 
Waterloo, Bartolhd removed to Florence, 
where he succeeded Ried as professor of the 
acaderiiy in IHJ9. His aim to enliven strict 
classicism through the study of nainre was 
not adequately realized in his work. I Id bc8l 
works arc ainr/ry ip the Pitti Palace* 
Macefylowiii m the Hflld, and the Demldoll' 
monument in Florence, as well as huiti 
of Madame de l.ord Byron and 

Lto. 


BARTOLOMMEO, ¥m. property 
Forte (1475 1517), Itiillan painter, one of 
the most distlngwshcd masteri of the Florw^ 
Una school, was born nmr Floroiice* Hii 
itwt teacher wa« Cosimo Eo««ni: but he 
owed hi# higher cultivation to Ih© study of the 
works of Leonardo da Vinci flit subjmi 
are mostly religious* and by far the ireater 
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part of his pieces belong to the later years of 
his life. He was a warm adherent of Savona¬ 
rola, at whose death he gave up painting and 
became a Dominican novice. The visit of the 
young Raphael to Florence in 1504 seems to 
have been instrumental in stimulating him to 
resume his art. He imparted to Raphael his 
knowledge of colouring, and acquired from 
him a more perfect knowledge of perspective. 
The two remained constant friends—Bartol¬ 
ommeo on one occasion finishing certain of 
Raphael’s unfinished works, Raphael per¬ 
forming a like kindness for him at another 
time. The greater number of his works are 
to be seen at Florence, in the gallery of the 
Pitti Palace, but the Louvre possesses a fine 
Annunciation by him. See works by Frantz 
(Ratisbon 1879), Leader Scott (1880), 
Gruyer (Paris 1886), Knapp (Halle 1903), 
and von der Gabelentz (1922). 
BARTOLOZZI, Francesco, bar-toAot'see 
(1727-1815), Italian engraver, was born in 
Florence, and settled in London in 1764 at 
behest of Dalton, librarian to George UI. 
Here Bartolozzi produced his exquisite line 
engravings of The Silence, Clytie, &c. In 
1769, on the formation of the Royal Academy 
he was nominated an original member, and 
executed, from a design by his friend Cipriani, 
the diploma, which is still in use, and ranks as 
one of his masterpieces. In 1802 he accepted 
a flattering invitation from the Prince Regent 
of Portugal, to take the superintendence of a 
school of engravers at Lisbon, where he 
resided until his death. His prints, said to be 
more numerous than those of any engraver, 
include line engravings and stippled works, 
printed in brown and red, called ‘ Bartolozzi 
red . See Life by Tuer (1882). 

BARTON, (1) Andrew (d. 1511), Scottish naval 
commander who cleared the Scottish coast of 
pirates and in 1506 sent James IV three 
barrels full of Flemish pirates’ heads, and 
ill an engagement with two 
English ships in the Downs. Fie is the sub¬ 
ject of an old ballad. 

(2) Bernard (1784-1849), English Quaker 
poet, was born at Carlisle, A bank-clerk 
throughout his life, he was a friend of Lamb 
and his Metrical Effusions (1812) interested 
Southey. His Poems (1820) include devo- 
tional lyrics m the style of George Herbert. 
See Life by E. V. Lucas (1894). 

Clara (1821-1912), born at Oxford, 
Red Cross Society 
(N.Y. 1915). 

(4) Sir Edmund (1549-1920), Australian 
statesman, born at Sydney, was the first 
prime minister of the Australian Common- 

(1948^ Reynolds 

(5) Elizabeth (15067-34), the Maid of Kent, 
a domestic servant at Aldington, began to 
551®^ prophetic utterances, go into trances, 
&c., after an illness in 1525. Archbishop 

examine her. 

One of mese, Edward Bockmg, persuaded her 
VirSn® inspired by the 

confessor at 
St Sepulchre at Canterbury. 

She denounced Henry VIII’s divorce and 

CrlZfW was made by 

Cranmer to confess her pretence and was 


hanged at Tyburn with Booking atui four 
other accomplices. 

BARUCH, Bernard Mamies, bah^rook (IK70- 
), American financier and public servant, 
born in South Carolina, educated in New 
York, began life as an ofiicc-boy, but made a 
fortune by specuUUion. Like Bcaverbrook, 
he became a povverlul political inlluencc. 

‘ the adviser of presidents ’ and of Sir Winston 
Churchill, served on many comnfissions, 
particularly the American Atomic L.ncrgy 
Commission to which lie submitted in I94n 
the ‘ Baruch plan ’ for internationtd control 
of atomic energy. Sec his Mv (hvn Stotv 
(1958) and Life by M. L. (\>tt (1958), 

BARY. Sec Dm Bahy. 

BARYE, Antoine Louis, bah-rw (1796 1875), 
French sculptor, disUnguishetl for his bron/c 
statues of animals. Sec L'rcnch monograplss 
by Alexandre (1889) and C’haunicr (1926). 
BASALBELLA, Mirko (1910- ), Italian 

sculptor and painter, born at Udine. He 
studied in Venice, L'lorencc, and Milan, and 
held an exhibition in Rome in LLLk I ater he 
designed the bronze memorial doors for the 
Ardeatinc caves near Rome. In 1953 lie won 
the second prize in the international (fnkm^wn 
Political Prisoner sculpture competition, utut 
in 1957 he held his first London exhibit km of 
sculptures, which show an afUnity with 
primitive and prehistoric finans. 

BASEDOW, Johann Bernhard, /w/k/r-do 
(1723-90), Gorman educationist who souglu 
to reduce to practice the maxims of Rousseau 
and Comcnius, was born at HambufK. See 
his Ofe by Meyer (2 vols. 1792), imd works 
by Hahn (1885) and Pinloche (Laris 189(1). 
BASEVI, George (1794 -1845), Lngltsh archi¬ 
tect, born in London, became tt pupil of ,S»r 
John Soane, travelled in Greece and Italy 
(1816-19), designed in classic revivalist style 
the Fitzwilliam Museum in C’ambridge, 
country mansions at Bretton Park, GatconUK 
Park, Taplow, laid out part of London's 
Belgravia, and de.signed Ciothic cluirdies at 
Stockport, Twickenham and C'hdsea, He 
fell to his death whilst surveying LIy Gadied- 
rah 

BASFIKIRTSEV, Marie (1860 84), Russian 
artist and diarist, born of noble family at 
Pultowa, South Russia, kept from chiUlhood 
a diary m French, selections of which were 
published posthumously, She became a 
painter of some promise but died ofconsumiw 

if9ig. trims. 

Letters (trans. 1891). 

BASIL, St, surnamed JIic CJrcat (v. 329 -79), 
one of the greatesf of the Greek fathers, was 
born at Caesarea, in Cappadocia, and in 370 
succeeded Eusebius us bishop of ins native 
SF* rlr works are the 

1866 trans.) B. Jackson, Ntme am/ Post- 
S (1895). 

BASIL I, called the Macedonian, Byzantine 
Sv" (if bounded the MaSIian 
dynasty after having been companion of, 

11 AMichael HI. 
BASILE, Giamhattlsta, bah'zmAay (1575- 

of the Pmtmwmtw 
(Naples 163p^, a collection of fifty Neapolitan 
folk-tales, edited by Liebrecht (Breslau 1846) 
and translated by Sir R. Burton (1893), ^ 
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BASII.IDKS, ba-si-lfdeez (fi, r. 125), Alexan- 
driiin philosopher, one o( the grciitcst ot tlic 
Gnostics, claimed apostolic sanction for a 
system vvhiei\ combined Platonic transcenden¬ 
talism, Christology, cosmogony, and a theory 
of illumination. , 

BASIRE, hah-zei’r\ (1) Isaxict 16()7» 76), Imghsh 
divine, archdeacon of Northumberland and 
rector ot' Stanhope, was born of Huguenot 
parentage either at Rouen or in Jersey. 
Ousted by the parliamentarians, he visited the 
Levant (1647- 61) to establish communion 
between the English and Greek churches. 
Sec Life by Darnell (LS31). 

(2) James (1730 -1802), a London engraver, 
the son, father, and grandtuihcr of three 
engravers Lsaac (1704 68), James (1769-- 
1822), and James (1796 1869). 
BASKKEVILi.E, John .(1706;;75), Imghsh 
printer, was born at wSion Udl, Wolvcrlcy, 
Worcestershire. He began as a footman, 
became a writing-master in Birmingliam, and 
from 1740 carried on a successful japanning 
business tlicrc. About 1750 he hcgaik to 
make cosily experiments in Icttcr-knmdmg, 
and produced types which have scarcely been 
excelled, I'hc quarto Virgil (175(>) was, in 
Macaulay's words, ' the first ol those 
magnificent editions which went forth to 
astonish hXirope % and which, 55 in number, 
included Milton, Juvenal, Congreve, Addison, 
the Bible, a Greek New 'restament, Horace, 
and Catullus. In 1758 !\e became printer to 
('ambridge University. He manufactured 
his own paper and ink. and the inllucncc pi 
his type was perhaps greater abroad than m 
Britain. A foe to ‘ superstition % he chose 
to be buried in his own garden, but lus 
remains were exhumed. See study by J. H. 
Benton (1944). r 

BASNAC5K, Jacques, bah-mtzh (1653 4723), 
French Protestant ihcolagian, diplomat and 
historian, driven from E’rance to Holland 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Sec 
French Life by Mailhcl (1880). 

BASS, (1) George (d. 1812), English nuva 
surgeon who in 1796 98 explored the strait 
that bears his name between Tasmania and 
Australia, He died a South American miner. 

(2) Micluiel J'homafi (1799»I884)^, English 
brewer, was born at Burton-on-Treni and 
was trained in the family business founded 
by his grandfather, William Bass, in 1777, 
which he expanded considerably. He helped 
10 improve the lot of the working man both 
as employer and as Liberal 64.K (1848-83). 
His son, Midmd Arthur (1837-1909), became 
Baron Burton in 1886. 

EASSANO, Jacopo, ba-m/Vmi, properly 
Giacomo da Ponte (1510 «92),, Vtmctuin 
painter, founder of genre painting in Europe, 
was born at Bassano. His best paintings are ol 
peasant life, biblical scenes, &c., and include 
the altar-piece of the Nativity at Bussano, 
/aco6T Ret mi to Cammn at the Ducal 
Palace, Venice, and Portrait of a amkman 
in the National Gallery, London. His four 
sons were also painters. , , . 

BASSE, William, English poet, who published 
between 1602 and 1653 hm best-known piece, 
an elegy on Shakespeare. 

BASSE2SDYNE, Jhomas (d, 1577), Edinburgh 
bookseller, who in 1576 reprinted the second 


Geneva version of the New 'fcslument (the 
jirst published in Scotland). See Dobson's 
ihstorv of the Bassendyjie Bible (Edin. 1887), 
BASS<)MPIKRRE, Enmyois dc, lni-S(Vpyer 
(1579 4646), E'rcnch soltlier, born at HaroucI, 
Lorraine, was raised to the rank ol Marshal 
of F'rance in 1622. He bore an active part in 
the siege of La Rochelle; but was imprisoned 
by Riciielicu in the Bastille from 1631 to 1643. 
He was an accomplished courtier, extrava¬ 
gant in luxury, and exccssivcly^ addicted to 
gallantries, ilis memoirs, wrillcn in the 
Bastille, contain interesting sidelights on lus 
soiourn in 1 ondon as ambassador. 

BAS'FIAN, (1) Adolf (1826 I9()5), CJcrman 
anthropologist, born at Bremen, studied at 
Berlin, Heidelberg, Prague, Jena, and Wurz¬ 
burg, and in 1851 sailed to Australia as a 
ship's doctor, and collected tirst»hand 
material for his ethnological sludies in most 
continents. He stressed the importance ot 
the psycliological aspects of folk-cultures. 

(2) Henry Charlton (1837 1915), English 
biologist, was born at 'Eruro,, C'ornwall, 
educated privately and at University i ollcge, 
London, where he became prolcssor ot 
Pathological Anatomy (1867). hospital physi¬ 
cian (1871), and professor of ( hmcal 
Medicine (1887-95). He championed the 
doctrine of spontaneous gcncrauon. .and 
became one of the founders ot British 
neurology through his work on aphasia and 
other speech defects. 

BAS4‘IA4\ Er<^cl6ric, /unvEj-u/i (1801 ^^*0), 
political economist, born at Bayonne, 
published works against protection and 
socialism. Sec works by ti, do Nouvion 
(1905), Ronce (1905), and Bidet (1906), 
BASTIDE, Juks, has-^terd (1800 79), French 
radical iounuilist, minister of torcign atuurs 
in 1848, and member of the C'onstituent 
Assembly, was born in Paris, took part in the 
Paris revolt (1832), was condemned to death, 

escaped, and was later pardoned, 

BASl1KN-LEPA(;Ek Jnles, bas-tyhJHHdszb 
(1848 84), E'rcnch painter, was bom at 
I)amvillers, Meuse. His pictures arc mostly 
of rustic scenes, but there arc portraits ot 
Miirah Bernhardt, the Prince ol Wales 
(Edward VH), &c. See monographs by 
1'hcurict (trans. 1892) and ('artwriglU (1894), 
BATA, Tomas, boh'tya (1876 1932), C'/echo- 
slovakian industrialist, He was born at /Bn, 
in Moravia, where, from a small shecmakmg 
business, he built up the largest leather 
factory in EXiropc, in 1928 producing 75,000 
pairs of shoes a day. Bala was kil cd when 
an aircraft struck one of his factory chimneys; 
the company was incorporated in Czecho¬ 
slovakia's nationalized industries. 
BATAUJT:, FGlx Henry, lmM(dfy\ OB72 ^ 
1922), E'rench poet and draimitisi, born at 
NImes. The predominant theme m his 
works are inner conlhcts, as in Mmmm Colllm 
(1904), iji Marche miptkde (1905). Im Vkrge 
folk* (1910), Ac., sometimes verging on melo¬ 
drama. ^ 

BATE, Stanley (1913*™ ), English composer 
and pianist, born in Plymouth, where, in 
1930, he composed, produced, and conauctod 
his first opera. After studying under Vaughan 
Williams, Nadia Boulanger, and Hindemith, 
Bate first made his mark as a composer for 
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the theatre, but a tour of Australia followed 
by some years in America drew attention to 
his works in symphonic and concerto form. 

BATEMAN, (1) Henry Mayo (1887- ), 

Australian cartoonist, born at Sutton Forest, 
New South Wales. From 1906 much of his 
work appeared in Punch and other periodicals. 
He is best known for a series of humorous 
drawings depicting sitations such as The 
Guardsman Who Dropped His Rifle. Several 
collections of his drawings have been pub¬ 
lished, and he also wrote The Art of Drawing 
(1926) and Himself {1931). 

(2) Kate Josephine (1842-1917), American 
actress, daughter of Hezekiah Linthicum 
(1812-75) the theatrical manager, born at 
Baltimore, began acting at the age of four and 
after successful tours in America, acted in 
London with Henry Irving in Shakespearean 
plays (1875-77). She married Dr George 
Crowe in 1866. Her sisters, Isabel (1854- 
1934) and Virginia (1853-1940) were both 
distinguished actresses. The latter married 


plices were burnt; but she was shut up for 
life in her fortress of Cscj. See Baring- 
Gould’s Book of Werewolves (1865). 

(2) Stephen. See under S'if.piikn. 

BATHURST, batfd-i^rst, (1) Allen Bathurst, 
1st Earl (1684-1775), English Tory statesman, 
created baron in 1722, carl 1762, father of ( 2 ) 
and friend of Pope, Swift, Congreve, Prior, 
and Sterne. 

(2) Henry, 2nd Earl (17I4^»94), son of (1), 
from 1778 was lord chancellor - * one of the 
weakest, though one of the worthiest' that 
ever sat on the Woolsack. His son Henry, 
3rd Earl (1762-1834), was colonial secretary 
(1812-28). 

(3) Henry (1744-1837), linglish divine, 
nephew of (1), Irom 1805 Bishop of Norwich, 
the ‘ only Liberal bishop ’ of his day. 11 is son 
Bcniamm (1784 1809) disappeared ntystcri- 
ously between Berlin and Hamburg as ho was 
travelling with dispatches from Vienna. 

BATISTA y ZALDIVAR, Idilgendo, hah- 
tees'tah ee sahl-dee'vahr (1901 ), thiban 


Edward Compton. For their children, see 
Compton and Mackenzie. 

BATES, (1) Henry Walter (1825-92), British 
naturalist and traveller, was born at Leicester, 
With his friend Alfred R. Wallace (q.v.), in 
April 1848 he left to explore the Amazons, 
and remained there till 1859. In 1861 he 
published his distinctive contribution to the 
theory of natural selection in a paper explain¬ 
ing the phenomena of mimicry. In 1864 he 
became assistant-secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society. See Memoir by E. 
Clodd prefixed to fourth ed. of his Naturalist 
on the Amazons (1892). 

(2) Herbert Ernest (1905— ), British 
novelist, playwright, and short story writer, 
born at Rushden, Northants. He began his 
working life as a journalist and was later a 
warehouse clerk. His first play. The Last 
Bread, and his first novel. The Two Sisters, 
appeared in 1926. In his early days he bene¬ 
fited from the advice of Edward Garnett and 
later came under the influence of Stephen 
Crane, which probably accounts for the 
American flavour of his work. He is one of 
the greatest exponents of the short story form, 
with a gift for the sensitive portrayal of 
character with the maximum economy. His 
essay in literary criticism. The Modern Short 
Story, is regarded as a classic. Best-known 
works: Fair Stood the Wind for France 
(1944), The Purple Plain (1947), TheJacaranda 
Tree (1949), My Uncle Silas (1953). 

BATESON, William (1861-1926), English 
biologist, born at Whitby, Yorkshire, was 
educated at Rugby and Cambridge, where he 
became professor of Biology in 1908. In 
1912 he transferred to the Royal Institution 
and was president of the British Association 
Menders Principles of Heredity 
(1902) and Problems of Genetics (1913) made 
Mendel s work better understood and 
recognized. 

l^THORI, name of a Polish family of 
Transylvaman origin: 

(1) Elizabeth, niece of (2) and wife of the 
Hunganan Count Nddasdy, was discovered 
in 1610 to have murdered 650 young girls 
that she might renew her own youth bv 
bathing in their warm blood. Her accom¬ 


dictator, born in Oriente province, rose Iroiu 
sergeant-major to colonel in the army amp 
against President Machado (1931 3.1) and him¬ 
self became president (1940 44). In 1952 he 
emerged from retirement, overthrew Presi¬ 
dent Frio, postponed the impending elections 
until November 1954, when, with himself as 
the sole candidate, he was re-clectcd president. 
He ruled as dictator until his overthrow by 
Fidel Castro (q.v.) in January 1959, when he 
found refuge m the Dominican Republic. 
BATMAN, John (180()“40), the * E’oundcr of 
Victoria’, born at Parramatta, in May 1835 
colonized the shores of Port Phillip from 
Tasmania. 

BATTENBERG, name of a family of German 
origin, derived from the title of countess of 
Battcnberg conferred in 1851 on the Polish 
countess Julia Theresa von Hawke (1825*95), 
the morganatic wife of Prince Alexander of 
Hesse. Their children included: 

(1) Prince Alexander of (1857'93), w^as 
chosen prince of Bulgaria in 1879, proclaimed 
the union of Eastern Rumclia with Bulgaria 
(1885) without consulting Russia, and thereby 
also provoked the jealousy of the Serbians, 
whom he defeated in a fortnight’s campaign. 
But in August 1886 partisans of Russia over¬ 
powered him in his palace at Sofia, forced 
him to abdicate, and carried him off to Rcni, 
m Russian territory. Set free in a few days, 
he returned; but after a futile attempt to 
conciliate the tsar, he abdicated finally next 
month, and as Count Hartenau retired to 
Darmstadt. See Life (trans. 1955) by Corti. 

(2) ^ Prince Henry of (1858-96), k 1885 
married the Princess Beatrice (1857-1944), 
youngest daughter of Queen Victoria, and 
died at sea of fever caught in the Ashanti 
campaign. See D, Didf, The Shy Princess 
(1958). 

(3) Prince Louis Alexander of. See 
Mountbatten. 

BATOHYANYI, bat-yan'yee, one of the oldest 
most powerful of the noble familks of 
Hungary: 

. (1) Casimir, Count (1807-54), died an exile 
m Pans, havmg shared in the Hungarian 
insurrection of 1849. 

(2) Louis, Count (1809-49), was shot by 
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martial law for his part in that same insur¬ 
rection. His estates were confiscated, but 
were restored to his family in 1867; and in 
1870 his body was removed and interred 
anew with great solemnity, 

BATUTA. See Ibn Batuta. 

BATYUSHKOV, Konstantin Nikolaicvitch, 
batyoosh-kof (1787-1855), Russian poet, was 
born at Vologda. He served in the Napole¬ 
onic wars, but became insane in 1821 and 
was confined in an asylum for the remaining 
34 years of his life. Profoundly infiucnccd 
by French and Italian writers, his work was 
much admired by Pushkin. His most 
important work was The Death of Tasso. 
BAUDELAIRU, Charles Pierre, bonlMayr 
(1821-67), French symbolist poet, born in 
Paris, spent an imhapp)^ childhood quarrel¬ 
ling with his soldier-diplomat step-father. 
Colonel Aupick, was educated at Lyons and 
in Paris and was packed olf on a voyage to 
India* But he stopped ofi* at Mauritius, 
where Jeanne Duval, a half-caste, became his 
mistress and inspiration* On his return to 
Paris in 1843 he spent much of his time in the 
studios of Delacroix, Manet, and Daumier, 
and wrote art criticisms, Lc Salon de 1845 and 
Le Salon de 1846, He sided with the revolu¬ 
tionaries in 1848, although he was by nature 
aristocratic and catholic. His masterpiece is a 
collection of poems, Les Fleurs da nial (1857), 
for which author, printer, and publisher were 
prosecuted for impropriety in 1864, but which 
earned the praise of critics and was to exert 
an inllucncc far into i he 2()th century. Later 
works include Paradis artificieh (1860) and 
Petits Podmes eri prose (1869), He was 
greatly attracted by de Quinccy and Edgar 
Allan Poo, whose works ho translated (1856- 
1865). Baudelaire substituted self-analysis 
for the ‘ attitudinizing ’ of the Romantics, 
His was the dilemma of a religious nature 
without religious beliefs, a continued search 
for the good and the significant with which 
every flower, every smell, every colour, every 
part of life was imbued. Flis Satanism, his 
pre-occupation with the macabre, the per¬ 
verted, and the horrid was an essential feature 
of this search. 'Phe school of ‘ Decadents 
unlike the modern existentialists, spotlighted 
the ‘ Satanism ' and ignored the reason for it. 
Having written a critical work on his literary 
associates Balzac, Gautier, and de Nerval, 
published posthumously in 1880, Baudelaire 
took to drink and opium, was struck down 
with paralysis and poverty, and after two 
years in Brussels (1864-66) he died in Pads. 
See works by H. Raynaud (1922), A. 
Thibaudet, Intirieurs (1924), P. Valiry (1924), 
F. Porchd (1943), J. P. Sartre (1946), Turncll 
(1953), and E. Starkie (1957). 

BAUl>OUIN I, btUlwr (193()-. ), king of 

the Beljgians, elder son of Leopold IH and his 
first wife, Queen Astrid. He succeeded to 
the throne in July 1951 on the abdication of 
his father over the controversy of the latter’s 
conduct during World War IL 
BAUDRY, Paul Jacques Aira6, b&dree (1828* 
1886), French painter, was bom at La Roche- 
sur-Yon and studiedat L’Bcole des Beaux-Arts, 
Park, and in Italy. He exhibited five paint¬ 
ings in the Salon m 1857, including, Dmth of 
a Vestal Virgin^ but m chiefly known for the 


thirty large panels, illustrative of music and 
dancing, executed with great skill and imagi¬ 
native power, with which he decorated (be 
foyer of the Paris Opera (1866 76), He was 
also responsible for the frescoes in the (,'our 
de Cassation at the Paris I,aw C’ourts and 
ceilings at C'hantillv. 

BAUER, (1) Ckirblisie, /unvVr (18()7"~78), 
Cicrman actress, born at Heidelberg, in 1829 
she married Prince Leopold, aftcrwanls king 
of the Belgians. 'Their morganatic union was 
as brief as it was unhappy; in t83l she 
returned to the stage, which she quitted only 
in 1844, on her marriage to a Polish count. 
Sec her Memoirs (trans. 1884). 

(2) Georg, 8cc AtrRi<-OLA. 

BAUM, Vicki, bonun (186(» I9c>0), Austrian 
novelist, born in Vienna, wrote (Irand Hotel 
(1930), HeleiH\ (Iraml Opera (1942), i'»!cc., 
short-stories, and plays. 

BAUME, Antoine, ho-may' (1728^1804), 
French chemist, born at Scniis, invented tlic. 
hydrometer named after him and many dyeing 
proceSvSes. 

EAUMICIS'TER, Willi, lunTmtS’^ler (1889- 
1955), <Jerman painter, born at Stuttgart, 
For some years he was u professor at the 
Frankfurt School of Art, hut the I litlcr regime 
prohibited him from leaching and he turucii 
to scientific research on cifiour and to {ire- 
historic arcluieology. 'These interests arc 
rcllectcd in his work (cf. African Histories, a 
series of paintings depicting strange, organic 
fonns, dun-coloured on white background). 
His series of paintings, from the hlauerbiidtr 
murals, through Painter with his Palette to 
the Monktra and htontnri experinienls, show 
wide variety of theme and style and continu¬ 
ously novel treatment. See monograph by 
W. Cirohmann (1952). 

BAUMGAR'TEN, Alexander <U>U\k% hownP 
garHOt (1714 62), German aesthetic philo¬ 
sopher, a clear and acute thinker of the 
school of WolIT, wa.s born in Berlin, and in 
1740 became professor of Philosopliy at 
F’rankfurt - on - the - Oder. 11 is A vsthetiea 
(1750 >58) influenced Kant, and the Meta* 
physiea (1739) is a systematic rendering of 
WollT’s rationali.stic philosophy. Bee life by 
CL F. Meier (1763), and studies by i, 8ehmkft 
(Halle 1874) and 11. CL Peters (1934). 

BAUR, Fercnmuwl Christian, bowr (1792 4H60), 
German theologian and New 'Testament 
critic, was barn at bchmiden, near Ktuttgart, 
and held the 'Tiibingen chair of 'Theology 
from 1826. He founded the ‘'Tiibingeh 
School * of theology, the first to use strict 
historical research methods in the stutly of 
early Christianity. See studies by R, Mackay 
(1863) and A. Schweitzer (1912). 

BAX, (1) Sir Arnold Edward 'Trevor (1883 
1953), English compi^scr, wai horn in 
London and studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music, A visit to Russia in 19U) directly 
inspired such piano nieces tw ‘ Goptik ’(1911) 
and ‘In a Vodka Shop* (1915), but much 
more influential on Bax wa$ the CeUk 
reyivak His lovo iind admiration for all 
things Celtic was expressed early In !rkh 
short stories, which he wrote under the name 
of Dermot O’Byrn©. and musletlly in 
orchestral pieces (1912*43), in many songs 
set to the words of revival poets, in the choral 
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St Patrick'^s Breastplate (1923-24), and in An 
Irish Elegy (1917), for English horn, harp and 
strings. Between 1921 and 1939 Bax, a 
self-styled ‘ brazen romantic ’, wrote his 
seven symphonies, expressing moods from 
bitterness to serenity; in 1921 his Mater ora 
Filium assured his place in the great English 
choral tradition; and his vast output in most 
other fields—tone-poems such as In the Faery 
Hills (1909) and Tintagel (1917), chamber 
music, piano solos and concertos—attests to 
the validity of his appointment in 1942 as 
Master of the King’s (from 1952 Queen’s) 
Musick. He was knighted in 1937, and died 
in Cork in 1953. See his autobiography, 
Farewell my Youth (1943). Elis brother 
Clifford (1886- ) is a playwright and 

author. 

(2) Ernest Belfort (1854-1926), a founder of 
English Socialism, born in Leamington, a 
barrister, he founded with William Morris the 
Socialist League and wrote much on Social¬ 
ism, history, and philosophy. See Life by R. 
Arch (1927). 

BAXTER, (1) George (1804-67), English 
engraver and print-maker, born in Lewes, 
son of (3), developed a method of printing 
in oil-colours, using copper or steel plates 
for his outlines, with neutral tones on the 
same plate obtained by aquatint or stipple. 
His process, patented in 1835, required a 
combination of between ten and twenty wood 
and metal blocks for each reproduction. 

(2) Gregory Paul (1876- ), American 

chemist, was born at Somerville, Mass. A 
professor at Harvard, he helped to determine 
the atomic weight of lead. 

(3) John (1781-1858), English printer, was 
borri in Surrey, settled in Lewes and published 
the illustrated ‘ Baxter’s Bible ’ and the fiirst 
book of cricket rules. 


(4) Richard (1615-91), English Noncon- 
fo^ist divine, was born at Rowton, Shrop¬ 
shire. His education was irregular, but he 
acquired immense knowledge by private 
study. In 1638 he was ordained deacon by 
the Bishop of Worcester. Originally, like his 
family and friends, a Conformist, he found 
himself led to adopt some of the Noncon¬ 
formist views. In 1642, on the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he retired to Coventry, and 
ministered for two years to its garrison and 
1 sympathies were almost 

whoUy with the Puritans, and after Naseby he 
acted as army chaplain, and was present at 
the sieges of Bridgwater, Bristol, Exeter, and 
returned to Kidderminster 
Ho47), but his uncertain health caused him 
to retire to Rouse-Lench, Worcestershire, 
where he wrote the first part of The Saints' 
Everlasting Rest (1650). At the Restoration 
he was appointed a royal chaplain, and took 

Conference, 
not object 

JP//nndified form of Episcopacy. In 1662 
gie Act ^ Uniformity drove him out of the 
and he retired to Acton, 
Indulgence in 1672 
return to London, where he 


him in the most brutal manner, calling hitn a 
dog, and swearing it would be no nunc than 
justice to whip such a villain through the city. 
Condemned to pay 500 marks, and to he 
imprisoned till the line was paid, he lav m 
King’s Bench Prison for nearly eighteen 
months. See his autobiographical 
Baxterianae (1696), Life by Powteke (PhMg 
and study by Laddl (1929). 

BAYARD, btard, American family ol'Uemoci at 
politicians: 

( 1 ) Jame.s Asheton (1767 bST5). father <if 

(2) and (3), a lawyer, was elected io congfcss 
in 1796, a conspicuous member o| the 
Federal party. He was in the Senate from 
1804 to 1813, opposed the war of 1812. and 
was one of the negotiators of the tieat\ wlm h 
followed. 

(2) James Asheton (1799 . IKKO), son of 1 1), 
also a distinguished Democratic senator. 

(3) Richard I lenry 1179(> I son of (I), 
was long a senator, and represented the 1 Inited 
Slates in Belgium. 

(4) Thomas Enmds (1828 98). son of (2), 
qualified for the bar. and entering the senate 
(1869), acted with the Democrats, He was 
proposed for the presidency in ISSO and 
1884, and, secretary of stale I8H5 89. was m 
1893-97 ambassador ti» (»rcat Bruam, 
Oxford made him a D.C.E. in 1896, 

BAYARD, Pierre du I'erraiL Chevalier <l«% 
h€ih-yahr {147(>4524), Mhe knight withoni 
fear and without reproach % was hoin at the 
Chfitcau Bayard, near lirenidde, Aeeom" 
panying Charles VIIl to Italy m 1494 95. hr 
won his spurs at the battle of f-ornout, whete 
he captured a standard. Early in I oms XU’v 
rci^n, m a battle near Milan, he hdlowed the 
deteated forces with such impctnositv that he 
entered the city with them, and was made a 
prisoner, but the Duke laidovieo Kfor/a 
released him without ransom, Ai Ihnietta. m 
1502, Bayard and ten other Ereneh kmghfs 
fought an equal number of .Spaiiianl*.: attd 
although seven Frenchmen were thrown m 
the first charge, the result, chiefly through 
Bayards bravery, alter a .six Iioiirs’ combat. 
was_ declared equal. He fougfn bravclv in 
against the Cienoesc and Vcfietnmn. 
In 1515 Bayard vvas sent into Datndniis'r to 
make a way for the army over the Alps and 
through Piedmont; in this expedtfmn he 
took Prosper Cojonna prisoner. Next, m 
Mangnano, he gained a victory for Vrdmi% 1, 
who, m consccmence, submitted to receive the 
honour of kmghtlmod from Bayard. When 
invaded Clumpimm mth a large 
army, Bayard ddended Mevicres. He wiix 
from an aniucbus 
while defending the passage of dw Sesia, and 
reciting the MUYwe, 

Mmonties church near Cirenobic, 44w bm 

SbarBc2(mVr 

nf h Bajazbt. 

BAYER, Jobann, br'& (I572-I62S), German 

Rhain, in Bavarfa! 
and died an advocate at Augsbur*. Hi* 
depicts the po»iS«n, of 
500 stars m addition to those given by Tycho 
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Brahe (q.v.). His designations by the letters 
of the Crreck alphabet in preference to the 
Arabic proper names is still used for the 
brighter stars. 

BAYLE, Pierre (1647-1706), b'rcnch philo¬ 
sopher and critic, was born at C'aiiat, near 
h'oix, in Languedoc. Although a Protestant 
pastor's son, lie studied philosophy under the 
Jesuits at 'roulouse, and for a year and a half 
turnctl C'atholie. I'o escape censure, he went 
to Cicneva, where he studied the philosophy of 
Descartes. After a few years he returned to 
h'rance, and in 1675 was elected to the chair of 
Philosophy at Sedan, in 1681 at Rotterdam. 
In 1684 he started NonveUes dv la n^puNhjue 
ties leffres'y one of the most successful 
attempts at a popular journal of literary 
criticism, 'fhe revocation of the I'dict of 
Nantes led Bayle to write a strong defence of 
toleration; but accusations brought forward 
by the theologian Juricu, who regarded Bayle 
as an tigcnt of iTunce and the enemy of 
Protestantism, led to his dismissal in 1693, 
Bayle now devoted his leisure to the Dletion- 
naire historiqtte et critique (Rotterdam 1696). 
In it lie discussed the great speculative themes 
and the literature of his day in a detached and 
comprehensive mamier, bringing out the con¬ 
troversies on every sitle, particularly against 
orthodoxy. His detachment was the basis of 
his scepticism, which exercised an immense 
inllucnce over the literature and philosophy of 
tfie coming age of iuilightcmuent. ^ His touch¬ 
stone is the Cartesiati principle ol‘* clear and 
distinct ideas \ 'Hie article on ‘ Zeno ’ in his 
dictionary examines masterfully the concejus 
of space and time, His claim that morality is 
independent of relifdon caused him to he 
persecuted to the end of his life. 8ec Lives 
and studies by A. Ca/es (1905), J. Devolve 
(1906), and ll Lacoste (1929). 

BAYIJS, Lilian Mary (1874 1937), Llnglish 
theatrical mtmager, born in London, the 
daugliicr of musicians. In 1890 the family 
emigrated to South Africa, where she became 
a musicdeucfier in Johannesburg. Returning 
to lingland in 1898, she helped with the 
management of the Royal Victoria Hid! 
(afterwards the Did Vic), becoming mtinager 
in 1912; under her the theatre became a joint 
home of iShakespearc and opera. In 1931 she 
acquired Sadler’s Wells 'Pheatre for the 
exclusive presentation of opera and ballet. 
She was made ti C'ompanion of Honour in 
1929. See The IVork of l.Uiun Iktylis ed. I*'. Ci. 
Harcourt Williams (1938), and the biography 
by Russell and Svbil 'Hiorndike (1938). 
BAVLY/Hiomas Haynes (1797-1839), English 
song-writer, was horn at Bath, and was 
trained for the church but wrote * Ed be a 
Butterfly’, ‘She wore a Wreath of Roses’, 
‘Oh, no, w© never mention her*, ‘The 
Soldier’s Tear’, and oilier songs, verse, tales 
and plays instead. Sec A. Lang’s Hmiys in 
L/rr/f (1891). 

BAYREHTII, Margrtvine oL See ANShACii. 
BAZAINE, ba<eih (1) Eraneois AcWlle (1811 
1888), marshal of LVanec, born ul Versailles. 
Entering the army in 183L he served in 
Algeria, Spain, the Crimea, the Ittilian 
campaign of 1859. and the French expedition 
to Mexico (1862), but surrendered at Metz 
(October 27,1870), and 3 marshals, over 6000 


olheers, and 173,000 men became prisoners 
of war. For this, in 1873, he was eoiirt- 
murtiallc<l, and sentenced to degradation and 
death, a sentence commulcd to 20 years' 
imprisonment. But in 1874 he escaped from 
the fortress on the lie Stc Marguerite, near 
('antics, and he died at Madrid. 

(2) dean Re!i6 (1904 ). F'reiich painter, 

horn in Paris. His style has developed 
through cubism to abstract art, and he has 
produced a number of very successful 
I a pest ry designs. 

BAZAIXaCFTE, Sir Joseph William, /juz'dA/Vr 
(1819 90), the engineer of London's drainage 
.system and the 'rhames embankments, was 
knighted in 1874. 

BAZARI), ,Saint-Amand, ha«7ahd (1791 - 
1832), F’rench Socialist born at Paris, in 1820 
founded an association of b'rcnch ('arbonari, 
and in 1825 atiachcd himself to the scliool 
of Saint“Simoji, he and bnlantin becoming 
its * P6res Suprimes *. 

BAZIN, Ren6,-r/’(1853 1932), b'rcnch novelist, 
born at Angers, depicted witfi charm and 
colour the life of peasant folk in the various 
b'rcnch provinces, and in some of his novels, 
stich as /,e.v Oherlt^ (1901), dealt with the 
social problems of his time. He became an 
Acadctnician iti 1904. 

BEA('H, See Lc Laron 

BKALDNSEIKLD, Earl of. See Disrawi, 
BJ'NIAMIN. 

BEALE, (1) Dorothea (1831 1906), English 
pioneer of women's edneation. was born in 
1 ondon. ami from 1858 was principal of 
('heltcnham I adies* ('cillegc. An ativocate of 
higher cducuti<m for women, she sponsored 
St Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, in 1894 and taler 
became a sulfragette. See Lives bv E‘. Ruikes 
(1908) and b\ IL Shitlilo (1920): also J. 
Kamnu //me Oiffeiviir From H.v(l958). 

(2) Lionel J^mith (1828 1906), English 
physiologist, horn iti London, a professor of 
king's College, Lomlon (1853 96), he dis¬ 
covered * Beale's cells ’. 

BEARD, CtJeorge Miller (1839 83). an Ameri** 
can neurologist, born at Montville, <’onm» 
distinguished for his work in neurasthenia 
and mental illness. 

BEARILSLEYt Aubrey (1872 98), English 
illustrator, born at Brighton, was in an 
architect's and 11 re-insurance otlkcs, but 
became famous by his fantastic posters and 
illustrations for Morte tVArthur, Wilde's 
Sittonu\ Rape of the (mek. Mile de Mauphu 
Vofpom\ as wdl as for the Yelkm Book 
magazine (1894 (T.) and his own Book of Fifty 
I>rowingSf mostly executed in black atul white, 
in a highly individualistic asymmetrical style. 
With Wilde (q.v.) he is regarded as leader of 
the ‘Decadents* of the 1890s. Ik died of 
consumption at Mentone, having embraced 
the ('’aiholk faith. See studies by Marillicr 
(1900) and Ross (1909), and Life by A. 
Symons (1949). 

BEATON, or Bethuue, (1) David (1494«1546), 
Scottish statesman and prelate, nephew of 
(2), was born at Balfour, Fife, and educated 
at the universities of St Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Paris. He was at the French court 
(1519) a» Scottish * resident * md twice later 
as ambassador to negotiate Jamei V*s 
marriages. Flo was given French rights of 
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citizenship and appointed Bishop of Mirepoix 
by Francis I (1537). In 1525 he took his seat 
in the Scots Parliament as abbot of Arbroath 
and was appointed Privy Seal. On the death 
of (2) in 1539, he succeeded him as Arch¬ 
bishop of St Andrews, and soon began 
persecuting the Protestants, obtaining from 
the pope the appointment of legatus a latere 
in Scotland. On James’s death, after the 
disastrous rout at Solway Moss (1542), 
Beaton produced a forged will, appointing 
himself and three others regents of the king¬ 
dom during the minority of the infant Queen 
Mary. The nobility, however, elected the 
Protestant Earl of Arran regent. Beaton was 
arrested, but soon regained favour with the 
regent and as chancellor (1543) induced the 
latter to follow a pro-French policy and 
publicly to abjure Protestantism. In 1546 he 
had George Wishart (q.v.) burnt at St 
Andrews, and witnessed his sufferings from a 
window. Three months later he was himself 
assassinated by a band of conspirators in his 
castle of St Andrews, May 29. His mistress, 
Marion Ogilvy, had home him at least two 
sons and one daughter—the last married an 
Earl of Crawford. See Life by Professor 
Herkless (1891). 

(2) James (1470?~1539), uncle of (1), took 
his M.A. at St Andrews in 1493, and rose 
rapidly to be Archbishop of Glasgow (1509), 
and of St Andrews (1522). One of the 
regents during James V’s minority, he upheld 
the Hamilton against the Douglas faction; 
and in 1526 he had ‘ to keep sheep in Bal- 
grumo ’, whilst the Douglases plundered his 
castle. He was soon, however, reinstated in 
his see, and figured as a zealous supporter of 
France, and an opponent of the Reformation, 
Patrick Hamilton and three other Protestants 
being burnt during Beaton’s primacy. 

(3) James (1517-1603), nephew of (1), an 
archbishop of Glasgow from 1552 until the 
death of the queen-regent, Mary of Lorraine, 
when he withdrew to Paris as Scottish 
ambassador. 

BEATRICE, Princess. See Battenberg. 
BEATTIE, James (1735-1803), Scottish poet 
and essayist, was horn at Laurencekirk, 
studied at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
after some years as a schoolmaster became in 
1760 professor of Moral Philosophy there. 
His overrated Essay on Truth (1770) attacked 
Hume, but he is chiefly remembered for his 
poem. The Minstrel (1771-74), a forerunner 
of romanticism. See Lives by Forbes (1904) 
and Mackie (1908), study by E. A. Aldrich 
(1931), and his London Diary (ed. R. S. 
Walker 1946). 

BEATTY, David Beatty, 1st Earl (1871-1936), 
British admiral, was born at Nantwich, 
Cheshire, entered the navy and served in the 
Sudan (1896-98) and was promoted to com¬ 
mander and awarded the D.S.O. As com¬ 
mander of a battleship he took part in the 
China War (1900) and was promoted to 
captain, for his leadership in shore operations, 
at the early age of 38. In 1912 he was 
appointed to command the 1st Battle Cruiser 
Squadron. At the outbreak of World War I 
he steamed into Heligoland Bight, and 
destroyed three German cruisers. In January 
1915 he encountered and pursued German 


battle-cruisers near the Dogger Bunk, sinking 
the Blacker. At the battle of Jutland (May 31, 
1916) he fought the hardest action of the war, 
losing two of his ships, but badly mauling his 
opponents. He succeeded Lord JcIIicoc as 
commander-in-chief of the Cirand hleet in 
1916 and as first sea lord in 1919, when he 
was created an earl and awarded the O.M. 
He was a skilled tactician and a great leader. 
See Life by Chalmers (1951). 

BEAUCHAMP, Mary. Sec Arnim 11). 

BEAUCLERK, Topham, boklahr (1739 80), 
English dandy, descendant of Charles 11 and 
Nell Gwynn, only son of Lord Sy<lncy 
Beauclcrk, and the friend of Samuel Johnson. 
In 1768, two days after her divorce from Lord 
Bolingbroke, he married Diana (1734 LS08), 
daughter of the 2nd Duke of Marlborough, 
and an artist of some ability, still known 
through Bartolozzi’s engravings. Sec Birk- 
beck Hill’s Dr Johnson, his frkmls ami Oitics 
(1878). 

BEAUFORT, bd'fort, name of an English 
family desccndccl from John of Ciaunt (q.v.) 
and Katharine Swynford: 

(1) Henry (1377-1447), Hngli.sh cardinal, 
natxiral son of the above who were married in 
1396 and their children legitimized next year 
by Richard 11, studied at Oxford and at 
Aix-la-Chapcllc; was consecrated Bisltop of 
Lincoln in 1398; in 1405 succeeded Williant 
of Wykeham in the sec of Winchester; thrice 
filled the office of chancellor; and at the 
Council of Constance (1417) voted for the 
election of Pope Martin V, by whom in l42o 
he was made a cardinal. He strongly opt>osed 
Henry V’s proposition to levy a new intpost 
on the clergy for the war against b'rance; 
but he lent the king (1416 21), out of his 
own private purse, £28,000- a sum which 
justifies the belief that he was the wealthic.st 
subject in England. In 1427 the pope sent 
him as legate into Germany, to organize ii 
crusade against the Hussites. This under¬ 
taking failed; and the cardinal fell from papal 
pleasure. In 1431 he conducted the young 
king, Henry VI, to Paris, to be crowned as 
king of France and England. He died at 
Winchester. 

2) Jane. See James I of Scot 

3) Margaret (1443'-1509), daughter of 
John, 1st Duke of Somerset, married in 1455 
Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, The 
Lancastrian claim to the English crown was 
transferred to her with the extinction of the 
direct line and it was in the right of his 
mother that her son, Henry VH (q.v,), 
ascended the throne in 1485. She married 
twice more, Henry Stafford and the Ihid of 
Derby. She was a benefactor of Oxford tuul 
Cambridge. See Life by Rouih (1925), and 
H. Durant, The Somerset Sequence (1951). 

BEAUFORT, Duke of, a title conferred in 
1682 on Henry Somerset, the son of the 
Marquis of Worcester (q.yd. The succeeding 
earls were courtiers in Tudor and Stuart 
times, but Flenry, the 7th Duke (1792 H 853), 
and his son Henry, the 8th Duke (1824-1899), 
were famous sportsmen, the latter an editor 
^ Badminton Library, Badminton House in 
Gloucestershire being the family residence. 
The second son of the last-named, Lord 
Henry (1849-1932), was a song-writer. See 
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H. Durant, The Somerset Sequence (1951) and 
also Lord Raglan. _ 

BEAUFORT, Sir Fniocis -1857), But ^ 
admiral and hydrographcr, born at Nav.m, 
Co Meath, son of a clergyman. Lntcimg tnc 
navy in 1787, he saw active service, including 
the retreat of Cornwallis (1795), and was 
severely wounded near Malaga. A ter a 
period working on shore tclcgrapns in 
Ireland ho held three commands, and was 
dangerously wounded while surveying the 
coast of Asia Minor and suppressing piracy. 
From 1829 to 1855 he was hydrographer to 
the navy, devising the Bcaulort scale ol 
wind-force and a tabulated system ol weather 
registration. , . . 

BEAUHARNAIS, h()-ahr-nay, ancient French 
family, of which the important mcmlwrs am: 

(1) Alexandre, Viconitc dc (1760 94), 
French army ofliccr, was born m Martinique, 
served in the American war ol independence, 
and in 1789 eagerly embraced the French 
Revolution. Fie was made secretary ol the 
National Assembly, but was guiUoiincd 
July 23, 1794. In 1779 he had marned 
Josephine (q.v.), afterwards wife ol Napoleon, 
and his daughter llortense in 1802 married 
Napoleon’s brother Louis; Bcaubarnais was 
thus the grandfather of Napoleon III. 

(2) Eiig&ne (178 N1824), son of (1), Frcmch 

general, after his mother’s marnago (1796) 
with Napoleon, accompanied him to Italy 
and Egypt. Fie rapidly rose to the highest 
military rank; and in 1805 was made a 
prince of France and viceroy ol Ualy. In 
1806 he married the Princess Aineha Augusta 
of Bavaria (1788 1851), aiKl m 1807 was 
created Prince of Venice, and declared by 
Napoleon his adopted son, and heir ol the 
kingdom of Italy. Wise, honourable, and 
virtuous, he showed great military talent m 
the Italian campaigns, in the wars against 
Austria, and in the retreat frorn Moscow. 
Flo organized the defence of his kingdom 
until Napoleon’s abdication m 1814. He 
then settled in Bavaria and was created Duke 
of Leuchtenberg. Sec Lives ^by Aubnet 
(1825), Baudoncourt (1827), Miss Montagu 
(1913), and his Mimolres et Correspomkmee 
by Du Cassc (1858»6t)).»' His second son 
Max Engine Joseph NapoRon (1817-52), who 
in 1835 succeeded his elder brother as Duke ol 
Ixuchtenbcrg, married a daughter ol tlie 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia; and his 
descendants bear the name of Romanovski, 
and ranked among the members ot the 
Russian imperial family. , ^ 

BEAUMARCHAIS, Pierr© Aiigustin C.aron do, 
b(7~mohr-shay (1732-»99), French playwright, 
next to Molibre the greatest FYench comic 
dramatist, the son of a Paris watchmaker 
named Caron, was born on January 24. 
Brought up in his father’s trade, he invented, 
at twenty-one, a new escapement which wjis 
pirated by a rival The affair brought him 
to notice at court, where his handsome uguro 
and fine address quickly procured him 
advancement. He was engaged to teach the 
harp to Louis XV*s daughters, and m 1756 
the wealthy widow of a court ofltcial married 
him, whereupon he assumed the title by which 
he was known thenceforward. Duverney, a 
rich banker of Paris, also helped him to some 


speculations which realized a handsome 
fortune, largely increased in 176H by another 
prudent marnage with a wealthy widow. 
His first plays. Euyihiie (1767) and l.es Drox 
Amis (1770), scored only a moderate success. 
The death of Duvcrncy in 1770 involved him 
in a long lawsuit with his heir, Fount Lab- 
lachc, in the course of which he bcaimc the 
idol of the people, as the supposed chaiupion 
of popular rights against the corrupt tribunals 
of the old regime. Beaumarchais appealed 
to the public by publishing his tamous 
Mi^oioircs du Siam Bammurchais par imaneme 
( 1774 ^ 78 ; new ed. bv Sainie-Beuve, 18 73). a 
work which united the bitterest satire with 
the sharpest logic, and gained tor him a 
reputation that made even Voltaire uneasy. 
"Phe same hrilliaiu «‘ttire hunis in lus two 
famous comedies, r e Barhkr dv SiHuile (17 />) 
and La Eolle Journih\ on k rnartayr de Nym) 
(1784). I’hc latter had a most unprecedenteil 
success; and both arc still potmlar p ays m 
France, but in England arc chielly known 
through Mozart’s and Rossini’s luhiptatums, 
I'hc Revolution cost Beaumarchais lus vast 
fortune, and* suspected of an attempt to sell 
arms to the dmiyn% lie had even tb take 
refuge in Holland ami Imgland (1/93). 
StoncHlcuf in his last years, lie died m I aris 
of apoplexy, May 19. Sec Ewes and thnhiij 
graphs bv Lom6me (4th ed. IHbOE 1 au 
Lindau (Berk 1875), Lmtilhac (I8H7), and 
P. FVischaucr (1936). 

BEAUMONT, FY. hoakh Fag. ha mmit. (1) 
Hoiide. Sec f:on m Bi'AUMONr, 

(2) lYmicis U\ 1583 16U9. Fnghsh Fh/a« 
bclhan dramatist nssoeiuted with John 
idetcher (q.v.), was born, ilw third son of 
FYancis Beaumont, a judge of the common 
pleas, at Ciracedieu, Leicestershire, was 
educated at Broadgiitcs Hall (now Pembroke 
Follcgc). Oxford, and entered the Inner 
I’cmple in 1600. I le soon became an intimate 
friend of Ben Jonson and tlic other men of 
genius who met at the Merinaid *ravern. 
among them John Fletcher- With the latter. 
Beaumont was to he associated closely until 
he married Ursula Isley (1613). 'Uwy arc 
said to have .shared everything m common, 
work, loilgings. and evm clothes. ’Fheir 
dranaitic works, compiled in 1647. epmamed 
35 pieces; another folio, nuhhshed m 1679. 
52 works, Modern rcsearcti finds Beaumont s 
hand in only about U) plays, vvhicli include, 
however, the mahterpteecs. Fletcher’s verse 
seldom runs beyond die end of a hue. and 
rhyme and prose are avottlcil. Ikatimont. 
however, used all three devices. Fleteher 
abo makes more freuyent use of the femmme 
ending tlian any other contemporary poet. 
The rnmum-Jiakr (1607) h attributed to 
him. and he had the maior share tn The 
Knight of the Burning Tmh\ n lnirlcit|ue on 
the London militia In the (Yrvantes vmn. 
mdastea The Makts Tnigedy (IMO) and 4 
King md no King (IMl) established their 
joint popularity. Other works include 7m 
Sformui (.ady* Cupid's and 7 he 

Masqm of the hum Tmnpk, which wa» written 
in honour of the marriage of the Hector 
pahitinate and the princess Ellmbeth (1613). 
Beaumont was buried in Wcitminster Ab^. 
See studies by O. Micaulay 
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E. H. C, Oliphant (1927), B. Maxwell (1939), 
and Appleton (1956). 

(3) Sir George Howland (1753-1827), 
English landscape-painter and art-patron, 
was born at Stonehall, Dunmow, Essex, and 
studied at Eton and New College, Oxford. 
He was an intimate friend of Reynolds; at 
his Leicestershire seat, Coleorton, entertained 
Wordsworth, Scott, Rogers, Byron, Wilkie, 
Haydon, &c.; and presented his valuable 
collection of pictures to the National Gallery. 
See Knight’s Memorials^ of Coleorton (1887). 

(4) Jean Baptiste Elie de (1798--1874), 
French geologist, born at Canon, Calvados, 
assisted in making a great geological map of 
France (1840). 

(5) Sir John (1582-1627), English poet, was 
the elder brother of (2). His Bosworth 
Fields in which the heroic couplet makes its 
first appearance in English poetry, and sacred 
poems (1629) have been edited by Dr 
Grosart (1869). 

(6) Joseph (1616-99), English poet, born at 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, from 1663 was master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. His Psyche (1648), 
is longer than the Faerie Queene. 

(7) William (1796-1853), American doctor, 
whose work on Digestion (1833) was based 
on experiments with a young Canadian, 
Alexis St Martin, suffering from a gun-shot 
wound, which had left a permanent opening 
in his stomach, which Beaumont had treated. 
See Life by J. S. Myer (1939), and study by 
G, Rosen (1942). 

BEAUNE, Florimond de, hon (1601-52), 
French mathematician and friend of Descar¬ 
tes, was born at Blois. His work anticipated 
the integral calculus. 

BEAUREGARD, Pierre Gustave Toutant, 
bd-ri'gahr (1818-93), American Confederate 
general, was born near New Orleans, gradu¬ 
ated at West Point in 1838, served with 
distinction in the Mexican war, and was 
appointed by the Confederate government to 
the command at Charleston, S.C., where, 
April 12, 1861, he commenced the war by the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter. He was 
virtually in command at the first battle of 
Bull Run, July 21, 1861; and, sent to the 
west in the spring of 1862 as second to 
General A. S. Johnston, he succeeded to the 
command when the latter was killed in the 
first day’s battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg 
Landing. Defeated on the second day’s 
fighting, he retreated to Corinth, Miss., where 
he reorganized his division; but on the 
approach of the Union troops he evacuated 
the place, and was superseded by General 
Bragg. In 1864 he commanded the military 
division of the west, but failed to check 
Sherman’s march to the sea. 
BEAVERBROOK, William Maxwell Aitken, 
1st Baron (1879- ), Canadian-born, 

British newspaper magnate and politician, 
bom at Maple, Ontario, the son of a Pres¬ 
byterian minister, early went into business, 
was a stockbroker in 1907 and by 1910 with 
characteristic forcefulness and shrewdness 
had made a fortune out of the amalgamation 
of Canadian cement mills. He came over to 
Britain, entered Parliament, became private 
secretary to Bonar Law, and was knighted in 
1911. He was an observer at the Western 


Front early in World War I and wrote 
Canada in Flanders (1917). When Lloyd 
George became premier, he was made 
minister of information, and a baronet. 
In 1919 he plunged into journalism and took 
Fleet Street by storm by taking over the 
Daily Express^ which he made into the most 
widely read daily newspaper in the world. 
He founded the Sunday Express (1921) and 
bought over the Eyening Standard (1929). 
The ‘ Beaverbrook press ’ fully expressed I lie 
ebullient, relentless, and mission-latlcn per¬ 
sonality of its owner. Alvvays shrewd, if 
often verging on the sensational, it talked 
with and never down to its reading public. 
From 1929 its mission was F.mpirc b’rcc 
Trade. In World War II C'horchill success¬ 
fully harnessed Beaverbrook’s dynamic 
administrative powers to the production of 
much-needed aircraft. Beaverbrook was 
made minister of supply (1941 42), lord 
privy seal, and Icnd-lcasc administrator in 
the U.S.A. He became chancellor of the 
university of New Brunswick in 1947. His 
rise to wealth and power was one of the 
success-stories of the time, but he failed to 
realize the political aim to which all his 
elTorts had been directed, bee his Palitielans 
and the War (1928-32), Men and Power (new 
cd. 1956), the severe portrait of him In 
Graham Sutherland in the Tate CJallery, and 
Life by T. Driberg (1956). 

BEBEL, Ferdinand August, ba/bef (IH40 
1913), German Socialist, born at C'ologne, 
became a master turner, and rose by 1871 
to be a leader of the German Social Oeinocrat 
movement and its chief spokesman in the 
Reichstag. Imprisonment more (hun once 
added to his popularity. He wrote much on 
socialism, on the Peasants’ War, on the 
status of women, and an autobiography 
(trans. 1912). 

BECCARIA, Ccsarc,Marchese de, bekdxihreEa 
(1735 or 1738-94), Italian political and 
philanthropic writer, born at Milan, in 1764 
published anonymously his Dei delirti e defie 
pene (‘On Crimes and Punishments’). 
Denouncing capital punishment and torture 
and early advocating prevention of crime by 
education, the work had a widespread 
influence on the punishment and prevention 
of crime. In 1768 he was made professor ol' 
Political Philosophy at Milan and in 1791 a 
member of the board for reform of the judicial 
code. See Life prefixed to barren’s trans¬ 
lation of the Dei delitti (1880) and C\ 
Phillipson, Three Criminal Imw Reformers 
(1923). 

BECHE. See De la Becue. 

BECHER, (1) Lady. Sec O’Npill, lit.tr.A. 

(2) Johann Joachim, beKiif^ (1635 H2), 
German chemist, born at Speyer, whose 
Physica Subterranea (1669) was the first 
attempt made to bring physics and cIiemtKtry 
into close relation. 

BECHSTEIN, Karl, heKifstln (1826-1900), 
born at Gotha, in 1856 founded in Berlin his 
famous piano factory. 

BECK, ^ or Beek, David (1621-^56), a Dutch 
portrait painter and assistant of Van Dyck, 
foreign courts. 

BECKER, (1) George Ferdinand (1847-1919), 
American geologist, took part in the 40th 
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parallel survey, and achieved renown for his 
work on mineral deposits. 

(2) Nikolaus (1809“45), German poet, 
wrote in 1840 the Rheinlied (‘ Sic sollcn ihn 
nicht haben ’)> which called forth Alfred dc 
Musset’s answer (‘ Nous I’avons cu, votre 
Rhin allemand ’). 

(3) Wilhelm Adolf (1796->1846), German 
classical archaeologist, born in Dresden, in 
1842 became professor at Leipzig. In his 
novel Charick’s (1840) he ventured to repro¬ 
duce the social life of old Greece; and in 
Callus (1838) of the Augustan ago at Rome. 

BECKET, (1) Isaac (1653-1719), one of the 
earliest English mezzotint engravers, was 
born in Kent, apprenticed to calico-printing, 
but learnt from Lutterel the art of mezzotint 
engraving and executed many plates from the 
portraits of Kncller, including that of Charles 
n, the Duke of York, and Kneller’s self- 
portrait. 

(2) Thomas h (1118-70), English saint and 
martyr, archbishop of Canterbury, was born 
in London of Norman parentage, the son of a 
wealthy merchant. Educated at Merton 
Priory and in London, he was trained in 
knightly exercises at Pevcnscy Castle, studied 
theology at Paris, and became a notary. 
About 1142 he entered the household of 
Theobald, Archbishop of C’anterhury, who 
sent him to study canon law at Bologna and 
Auxerre. At the papa! court in 1152 he 
prevented the recognition of .Stephen’s son 
Eustace as heir to the throne; in 1155, the 
year after Henry's accession, he became 
chancellor and the first Englishman since the 
Conquest who had filled any high ollicc, 
A brilliant figure at court, personifying the 
manly virtues of his time, he showed his 
knightly prowess in the 1'oulousc campaign 
(1159) and was also a skilled diplomat and a 
consummate host, 'fho change, tltcn, was 
all the more drastic when in 1162 he wins 
created Archbishop of C’anterbury. lie 
resigned the chancellorship, turned a rigid 
ascctc, showed his liberality only in charities, 
and in short became as zealous a servant of 
the church as ever before of king or arch¬ 
bishop. He figured soon as a champion of 
her rights against the king and had courtiers, 
several nobles and otlier laymen excommuni¬ 
cated for their alienation of church property. 
Henry 11, who, like all the Norman kings, 
endeavoured to keep the clergy in subordina¬ 
tion to the state, in 1164 convoked the C’ouncil 
of Clarendon, where were adopted the so- 
called ‘ Conslitulions or laws relative to 
the respective powers of church and state. 
To these, the primate at first clcciarcd he would 
never consent; but afterwards he was in¬ 
duced to give his unwilling approval. Ilcnry 
now began to perceive that Becket’s notions 
and his own were utterly antagonistic* and 
clearly exhibited his hostility to Becket, who 
tried to leave the country. For this offence 
Henry confiscated his goods, and sequestered 
the revenues of his see. A claim was also 
made on him for 44,000 marks, as the balance 
duo by him to the crown when he ceased to bo 
chancellor. Becket appealed to the pope, 
and escaped to France, FIc spent two years 
at the Cistercian abbey of Pontigny in 
Burgundy; and then went to Rome, and 


pleaded personally before His itoncss, who 
reinstated him in the see of ^nlerbury. 
Becket now returned to F'ranee,^ a^id wrote 
angry letters to the E.nglish bishop.\Arcaten- 
ing them with cxcommunication.^''‘^ey^r;d 
elToris were made to reconcile hit^«wiUs»« 
Henry, whicli, however, proved futile; but at 
last in 1170 an agreement was patched up. 
The result was that Becket returned to 
England, entering Canterbury amid the 
rejoicings of the people, who regarded him as 
a shield from tlie oppressions of the nobility. 
Fresh quarrels soon broke out; excommuni¬ 
cations were renewed; Henry’s impetuously 
voiced wish to be rid of ‘ this turbulent 
priest ’ led to BcckcEs murder in C’anicrbury 
cathedral on December 29, 1170* by four 
knights, Hugh dc MerviUe, William dc Eracy, 
Reginald litz lirsc, and Richard le Breton. 
BcekcEs martyrdom forccii concessions from 
the king. He was canonized in 1172 and 
Henry II did public penance at his tomb in 
1174. In 1220 liis bones were transferred to a 
shrine in the 'Trinity chapel. Until it was 
destroyed in 1538, this was the popular place 
of pilgrimage which (’haueer deseriheU in the 
prologue to the ('aufurhury Idles, Sec Lives 
by .1. Ivlorris (1859), Robertson and Sheidiard 
(1875 8.5), W. IL Hutton flHKOg Duggan 
(1952), studies by Wb Stubbs, i'anstduthttal 
History, VoL 1 (1874), Z. N. Brooke (D.H), 
ami 4’. S. Idiot’s play, Murder in the (\tihvdrtd 
(1938). 

BECKKT'F, {I) Sir FklnumU. See (irim t itORtU'.* 
Lord. 

(2) Snniud (1906 ' ), Irish author and 
playwright* born in Dublin, became a 
Lecturer in English at the Ecole Normalc 
Sup6ricurc in Paris and later in F'reudt at 
'Ermity (’ollcge, Dublin. F‘rom 19 D he lived 
mostly in E'nmco and was, for a time, secre¬ 
tary to James Joyce, with whom he shared the 
same tantalizing preoccupation with lungiutiw, 
with the failure of lumian beings to emumuui- 
cate successfully mirroring the pointlcssuess 
of life which they strive to make purposefuk 
His early poetry and (irst two novels, Murphv 
(1938) and Watt, were written iu Idiglish, hut 
not the trilogy Mallow Malone Meurt (trans. 
1958), and IMmuonmable, at the plays Hn 
attendant Codor (trans. lidltiny for Codot, 
1956), which took Loml<m hy storm, and 
kin de partie (trims. Fml </uwf* 1957). all of 
which first appeared in French. Codat best 
cxcniplilies the Beckettian view of the human 
predicament, the poignant bankruptcy of all 
hopes, philosophies, and endeavours. 

BECKFORB, (1) WBBam (1709 70), father 
of (2), born in Jamaica, in 1723 was sent to 
England, and educated at Wcstnhnstcr, 
Elected an alderman (1752) and member for 
the City of London (1753), he mm twice Lord 
Mayor. An such he showed himself an 
outspoken Whig* a rival almost of Wilkes, a 
man who dared to^ speak face to face with a 
kjng. A petition from the I,.ondon corpora¬ 
tion, presented by him to Cicorge III, being 
treated as unconstitutiomtk he delivered a 
dignified remonstrance, and* the king^s 
answer being still unconclliatory, proceetfed 
to arpue the point, Just four weeks later he 
died m London. 

(2) William Thomm (17604844), English 
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writer and collector, son of (1), was born at 
FonthiU, Wiltshire, and in 1770 inherited a 
fortune. Already in his seventeenth year he 
revealed remarkable intellectual precocity in 
his s 2 ititicBiMemoirsof Extraordinary Painters. 

From 1777 he spent much time on the 
Continent, meeting Voltaire in 1778, and 
making later a grand tour in Flanders, 
Germany, and Italy. In 1784 he entered 
parliament, but he became involved m a 
scandal and was excluded from society. In 
1787 Vatheky an Arabian tale of extraordinary 
and gloomy imaginative splendour, appeared 
in French in two editions, the graceful style 
being modelled on Voltaire's, and was 
translated and published by Samuel Henley 
in defiance of Beckford’s wishes in 1786. 
Revisiting Portugal in 1793, he settled in that 
‘ paradise ’ near Cintra which Byron com¬ 
memorates in Childe Harold. He returned to 
England in 1796, and proceeded to erect a 
new palace, FonthiU Abbey, its chief fcatup 
a tower which fell in 1800 but was rebuilt 
(276 feet high). In 1822 Beckford sold 
FonthiU Abbey, moved to Bath, and there 
built Lansdown Tower- In 1834 he published 
Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal 
(incorporating, in modified form, Dreams, 
Waking Thoughts, and Incident, suppressed in 
1783), and in 1835 another volume of 
Recollections of travel. He died May 2. 
See Grimsditch's translation of Vathek (1929), 
and Lives by J. W. Oliver (1930) and G. 
Chapman (1937). 

BECIQNGTON. See Bekynton. 
BECKMANN, Ernst (1853-1923), German 
organic chemist, born at Solingen, a professor 
at Erlangen and Leipzig, discovered the 
molecular transformation of the oximes of 
ketones into acid amides, invented apparatus 
for the determination of freezing and boiling 
points, and the sensitive thermometer which 
bears his name. 

(2) Johann (1739-1811), professor of 
PoUtical Economy at Gottingen, is remem¬ 
bered chiefly for his History of Inventions 
(1780-1805; trans. 1814). 

(3) Max (1884-1950), German painter and 
engraver, born at Leipzig. He was one of 
several German Expressionist painters who 
were forced to flee by the Nazis, and a 
brilliantly coloured triptych entitled Depar¬ 
ture in the New York Museum of Modern 
Art is typical of his work. He also executed 
a large number of self-portraits in various 
graphic media, including drypoint and 
lithograph. 

BECKWITH, a family of soldiers: 

(1) Sir George (1753-1823), uncle of (2), 
as governor of Barbadoes (1808-14) captured 
Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

(2) John (1789-1862), nephew of (1) and 
(3), was wounded at Waterloo and reached the 
rank of major-general (1846). In later life 
he settled among the Waldenses in Piedmont. 

(3) Sir Thomas Sydney (1772-1831), 
brother of (1), earned fame in India and the 
Peninsula. 

BECQHE, Henry (1837-99), French dramatist, 
bom in Paris, is known by two plays, Les 
Corbeaux (1882) and La Parisienne (1885), 
both dramatic portrayals of bourgeois life 
and character. 


BfiCQUER, Gustavo Adolfo, hek'kcr (18.^6- 
1870), Spanish romance writer and lyric poet, 
born at Seville. His Legends are written in a 
weirdly musical prose, but he is best known 
for his troubadour love verses. Sec Life by 
F. Schneider (Leipzig 1914). 

BECQUEREL, bek-er-el, F'rcnch family of 
physicists: 

(1) Alexander Edmond (1820-91), son and 
assistant of (2), and father of (3), succeeded 
his father as professor and researched into 
solar radiation, diamagnetism, Ac., and 
constructed a phosphoroscopc. 

(2) Antoine CAsar (1788^1878), father of 
(1), was born at Chfitillon-sur-Loing, was the 
first to use electrolysis as a means of isolating 
metals from their ores. In 1837 he was 
awarded the Copley medal, elected h'.R.S., 
and became professor at the Mu.scutn iUstoirc 
Naturellc. 

(3) Antoine Henri (1852 1908), son of (I). 

shared the Nobel prize with the (.'iirics in 
1903 for discovering the ‘ Bectiucrd rays 
emitted from uranium salts, which led to (he 
isolation of radium and to the beginnings of 
modern nuclear physics. His son, Jean 
(1878- ), was also a physicist. 

BEDAUX, Charles Eugbm, U-dd (1887 -1944), 
American industrialist, was born in h'rance 
and emigrated to America in 1908. He 
originated an efficiency system which pnv 
voKcd much controversy, and became 
troller of companies providing elhcicncy 
surveys throughout the world. He returned 
to live in France, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor were married at his home in 1937. 
Under the German occupatiort he acted as 
intermediary between Vichy and Berlin; but 
at the liberation was arrested by (he Antcri- 
cans on suspicion of treason and committed 
suicide. 

BEDBOE, John, bed'd (1826 ■4911), n pioneer 
English anthropologist, born at Bewdtey, 
served as a civil surgeon during the ( Virncan 
war, and afterwards practised at Cdifton. I k 
was a keen observer of physical characters, 
especially of hair and eyc-cobur and his 
Races of Britain (1886) laid the foundations 
of British anthropology. 

BEBBOES, bed'ds, (1) Thomas (1760-1H08), 
English physician, father of (2), born at 
ShitTnal, studied medicine and became reiulcr 
in Chemistry at Oxford, but his syinpatfucs 
with the French Revolution led to his resigna¬ 
tion (1792). During 1798-1801 ho carried on 
at Clifton a * pneumatic institute ’ for the cure 
of diseases by the inhalation of gases, with 
Humphry Davy for his assistant. I Ic wrote 
on political, social, and medical subjects and 
edited the works of John Brown (q.v,), 
founder of the Brunonian movement. See 
Life by Stock (1811). 

(2) Thomas LoveU (1803 -49), English poet 
and physiologist, eldest son of (I), was born 
at Clifton, and educated at Charterhouse and 
Oxford. In 1822 he published The Brkk*& 
Tragedy, which was a success. In 1825 he 
went to Gottingen to study medicine, and 
then led a strange wandering life as doctor 
and democrat, in Germany and Switzerland, 
with occasional visits to England. From 1825 
he was engaged in the composition of a drama, 
Death S Jest-book, which appeared in 1850, 
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a year after his suicide in Basel. Sec books 
by Donner and his edition of the JVor/cs 
(1935). 

BEDE, Cuthbert. See Bradley, Edward. 
BEDE, or Bacda, the Venerable (b. r. 673-735), 
the greatest name in the ancient literature 
of England, was born near Monkwearmouth, 
in Durham. He studied at the Benedictine 
monastery there under Benedict Biscop, 
and was later transferred to the daughter- 
monastery at Jarrow. Here he devoted 
himself to study, while he was diligent 
in observing the discipline of his order, as 
well as in the daily service of the monastery 
church, havinj^ been successively ordained 
deacon and priest. His industry was enor¬ 
mous, and he was continually^ employed in 
reading, writing, and teaching. Besides 
Latin and Greek, classical as well as patristic 
literature, he studied Hebrew, medicine, 
astronomy, and prosody. He wrote homilies, 
lives of saints, hymns, epigrams, works on 
chronology and grammar, and commentaries 
on the (5ld and New Testament, He had 
just finished dictating a translation of St John 
into Anglo-Saxon, when he died, May 26, 
735. He was buried at Jarrow; but in the 
lull century his bones were removed to 
Durham. His most valuable work is the 
Historia Ecclexiastica Oetitis An^hrum, to 
which wo arc indebted for almost all our 
information on the ancient history of England 
down to A.D. 731. Bede gained the materials 
for this work partl>^ from Roman writers, 
but chiefly from native chronicles and biog¬ 
raphies, records and public documents, and 
oral and written communications from liis 
contemporaries. King Alfred translatett it 
into Anglo-Saxon. His />e Sex Aetatibus 
Mundi was an important book on chronology. 
See Bede^ Uia Life, I'imea mid cd. 

A. H. Thompson (1935). 

BEDELL, WiSIiara (1571-1642), Anglican 
divine, was from 1629 Protestant bishop 
of Kilmore, born at Black Nottlcy, Essex, 
resigned in 1633, and devoted himself to 
conciliation with the Roman C?athoIics and 
translated the Old Testament into Irish. Sec 
Life by his son and A. Clogy, cd. by Shuck- 
burgh (1903). 

BEDFORD, John of lancaster, Duke of (138T» 
1435), third son of Henry IV, in 1403 was 
made governor of Berwick-upon-Tweed and 
warden of the east marches. In 1414 his 
brother, Henry V, created him Duke of 
Bedford; and during the war with ITancc ho 
was appointed lieutenant of the kingdom. 
After Henry’s death (1422), Bedford became 
guardian of the kingdom, and regent also of 
France; and, on Charles VTs death two 
months later, he bad his nephew proclaimed 
king of France and England as Henry VL 
In the wars with the dauphin which followed, 
Bedford displayed great generalship, and 
defeated the French in several battles-— 
especially at Verneuil in 1424. But, owing to 
the way m which men and money were doled 
out to him from England, and the withdrawal 
of the forces of the Duke of Burgundy, he 
could not profit fully by his victories. The 
appearance of Joan of Arc was followed by 
disaster to his arms; and in 1435 a treaty was 
negotiated at Rouen between Charles VII 


and the Duke of Burgundy, which ruined 
English interests in l-rancc. He died at 
Rouen just prior to the signing of this treaty 
and was buried in the cathedral there. Sec 
also Russell Immily. 

BEDIER, Joseph, bed-yay i 1 «6Td938), 
French scholar and mcdiacvalist, was born in 
Paris. In 1H93 he was appointed professor 
of Mediaeval French Language and Literature 
at the College dc France, and received his 
doctorate for l.es Fablkiux (1893)* His 
Roman dc Tristan et Iscidi in I90t) gained him 
a European reputation, and Ia’s /.dgeut/e.v 
i^piques (1908-13) developed in exquisite 
French his theory of the origin of the great 
cycles of romance. See Ic Vinaver’s //om- 
maye d Bihlier (1942). 

BEDLOE, William (1650 80), Faiglish infor¬ 
mer, born at C’hepstow, befriended the 
Jesuits in London ami spied for them in 
Europe. In 1678 he profited by the example 
of Titus Oates by giving an account of the 
‘ popish plot ’ and providing details of the 
murder of Sir Ikhmind Gotitrey. His linan- 
cial rewards encouraged him to continue 
in the profitable denunciation of Roman 
C'aiholics. Ho died at Bristol See R. W. 
Postgato, A/m/rr, Piracy and I'rcason (192(9. 
BEDMAR, Alfonso tie C*ueva, lVInrt|uis tie 
(1572-1655), Spanish conspirator, was sent in 
1607 as Spanish ambassatior to Venice, and 
in 1618 plotted the overtlirowol' the icpublic. 
One of the conspirators betrayed the plot, 
which forms the theme of Otway's Venice 
Preserved. Bctlmar was tlismissed, and went 
to Flanders, where he became president of 
the council In 1622 he was muilc a cardinal, 
and finally Bishop of Oviedo, 

BEE, or Be^ha, St, Irish princess, founded I lie 
nunnery of St Bees in ('umberland, (\ 656. 
BEEBE, Charles William (1877' ^ ). Ameri¬ 

can naturalist, horn at Brooklyn, curator 
from 1899 of ornithology for the New York 
Zoological Society, wrote many widely read 
book.s, including (ialapmte*^ (1923) arul I'he 
Aretnnis Adveninre (1925), and explored 
ocean depths in a bathysphere. Sec his 
fixploriny with Beebe* 

BEECJIAM, Sir 'I'liomas, 2nd Bart. (1879 * 
), British conductor and impresario, son 
of Sir Joseph, 1st Bart. (1848 191(9, the 
famous pill millionaire, was bm*n at St I Icleiis, 
Lancashire, educated at Rossall School and 
Wadham College, Oxford, and travelled 
expensively. He did not study at any school 
of music before starting his career as con¬ 
ductor with the New Symphony Orchestra at 
the Wigrnorc Hall in 1906. He soon branched 
out as impresario and producer of opera, 
introducing 60 works unknown to British 
audiences, as well as Diaghilev’s Russian 
ballet llawasprincipalconduclor(l932|and 
artistic director (I933)of <’ovcM Ciarden, and 
in 1943 was conductor nl tho Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. In 1944 he returned 
to Britain, having married Betty llumhy 
(d. 1958). the pianist. In 1947 ho founded 
the Royal Phillnirmonic orchestra and con¬ 
ducted at Glyndebournc (1948- 49), lleccham 
did much to foster the works of Delius* 
Sibelius, Richard Strauss, and Stravinsky, 
and as a foremost conductor of his time was 
noted for his candid pronouncoments on 
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musical matters, for Ms ‘ Lollipop ’ encores, 
and after-concert speeches. Sec his auto¬ 
biographical A Mingled Chime (1944) and 
E. Smyth, Beecham and Pharaoh (1935). 

BEECHER, name of an American family of 
preachers and writers whose English founder 
settled in 1638 at New Haven, Connecticut. 
See L. B. Stowe, Saints, Sinners, and Beechers 
(1935). The following are noteworthy: 

(1) Catherine (1800-78), American educa¬ 
tionist, eldest daughter of (4), became 
principal of a Hartford seminary and wrote 
on female education and the duties of women. 


(2) Harriet. See Stowe. 

(3) Henry Ward (1813-87), American 
Congregationalist preacher, son of (4), was 
born at Litchfield, Conn., graduated at 
Amherst College, Mass., preached at 
Indianapolis, and in 1847 became the (first) 
pastor of Plymouth (Congregational) Church, 
in Brooklyn, New York, and, practically 
ignoring formal creeds, preached what he 
held to be the gospel of Christ, contended for 
temperance, and denounced slavery to an 
immense congregation. He favoured the 
free-soil party in 1852, and the Republican 
candidates in 1856 and 1860; and on the 
breaking out of the civil war, his church 
raised and equipped a volunteer regiment. 
On the close of the war in 1865 he became 
an earnest advocate of reconciliation. For 
many years he wrote for The Independent', 
and after 1870 edited The Christian Union. 
A charge of adultery (1874) was not proved. 
He repeatedly visited Europe and lectured in 
Britain. His many writings include Summer 
in the Soul (1858), Yale Lectures on Preaching 
(1874), Evolution and Religion (1885), &c, 

(4) Lyman (1775-1863), American Presby¬ 
terian minister, father of seven sons and 
seven daughters, including (1), (2), and (3), 
was born at New Haven, Connecticut, studied 
at Yale, and became minister at Boston 
(1826-32). Responding to the call to 
evangelize, he was president of Lane Semi¬ 
nary, near Cincinnati (1832-52). Though a 
professed Calvinist, he was charged with 
heresy but acquitted. He then became leader 


of the New School Presbyterians. See his 
autobiography, correspondence, &c., ed 
C. Beecher (1863-65). 

BEECHEY, (1) Frederick William (1796- 
1856), son of(2), rear-admiral and geographer, 
accompanied three polar expeditions and 
published geographical works. 

(2) Sir WiUiara (1753-1839), English 
portrait painter, father of (1), born at Burford, 
Oxfordshire, entered the Royal Academy as 
a student in 1772, became a competent 
painter in the Reynolds tradition and was 
made R.A. with a knighthood in 1798. 
Two other sons, George and Henry William, 
were both painters, and died one in India, 
the other in New Zealand; and his youngest 
son, Richard Brydges (1808-95), became an 
admiral, and after leaving the navy in 1857 
took to painting as a profession. 

BEERBOHM, Sir (Henry) Max(imilian), ‘ the 
Incomparable Max’ (1872-1956), English 
wnter and caricaturist, born in London, the 
hMf-brother of Sir Herbert Beerbohm-Tree, 
the actor, educated at Charterhouse and 
Merton College, Oxford. Characteristically, 


he published his very first volume of essays 
under the title The VVorks of Max Becrlmhm 
(1896), some of which had appeared in the 
Yellow Book. He succeeded Bernard Shaw as 
dramatic critic of The Saturday Review, until 
1910, when he married an American actress, 
Florence Kahn (d. 1951), and retired, except 
during the two world wars, to Rapallo, Italy. 
His delicate, unerring, aptly captioned 
caricatures were collected in various volumes 
beginning with Twenty-five Gentiemen (1896), 
Poet's Corner (1904), &c. 1 dirt her volumes 

of parodying essays appeared, induding 77/e 
Happy Hypocrite (1897), A ('hristmas Garland 
(1912), in which Thomas Hardy, Arnold 
Bennett, and others arc taken off with gentle 
humour, elegance, and rare wit, and ending 
with And Even Now (1920), His bestTnown 
work was, however, the delightfully fantastic 
novel on Oxford undergraduate life, love, 
and death, Zu/eika Dobson (1912). llis 
broadcast talks from 1935 were another of his 


singularly brilliant stylistic accomplislunenls. 
He was knighted in 1939 and a month before 
his death married Elizabeth dimgtnimn, who 
had been his deceased wife’s greatest friend. 
See Life by Lord D, i'ecil, and sliuly by .1. (h 
Ricwald (The Hague 1953); also Max's 
Nineties, a collection of his drawing.s. ed, 
O. Lancaster (1958). 

BEERBOHM TREE. See Timu 

BEESLY, Edward Spencer (183 I'd 915), 
English positivist and Radical, horn at 
Feckenham, Worcestershire, was professor 
of History at University College, Londim, 
1860-93. He wrote on Catiline, Clodius and 
Tiberius, Queen Elizabeth, Comte, Nc. 

BEETHOVEN, laidwig van, haydd-vt^n (1770 
1827), German composer, was born of Mem- 
ish ancestry at Bonn, December 16. His 
childhood was made miserable bv tlic ruthless 


uuicnnmauon oi ms latncr, an iinaistmguisnca 
tenor at the court of the elector of (.\dogne 
at Bonn, to turn young Ludwig into a 
profitable Mozartian infant prodigy, even 
post-dating his birth to 1772. Ludwig Joined 
the elector’s orchestra, first as accominmist, 
then as second organist. In 1787 he spent 
some weeks in Vienna, had lessons from 
Mozart,_but his mother’s last illness com¬ 
pelled his return to Bonn. He next played 
viola m the sarnc orchestra and began to 
conyose, but without much promise. In 
1792, with the French troops approaching, 
he was again sent to Vienna, where lie 
remained, except for a few excursions, for 
the remainder of his life. He first establisiicd 
himself in I nnee Lichnowsky’s houseliold 
and studied under Haydn, Albrechtsberger, 
and Salien. Haydn’s comments on the 
c minor piano trio caused a permanent 
breach. Beethoven’s music is usually divided 
int 9 pm® periods. In his first (1792 1H02), 
which includes Hie first two symphonies, the 
violin sonata m C minor and the ‘ Path6tiauc * 
and Moonlight sonatas, Beethoven’s stylo 
markedly differ from that of Mozart 
and Haydn. Beethoven was tolerated by 
, society despite his unruly manner, 
untidiness, arrogance, and repulsive appear- 
for he was stocky, his face ftill of iJock- 
u? t ® oroad hands excessively hairy, 
and his laughter over-loud. Just m hl wM 
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beginning to make a reputation as composer, 
he detected his increasing deafness. This was 
to be the first great crisis of his life. In a 
letter to his brothers, known as the Heiligeii- 
stadt Testament (1802), Beethoven movingly 
describes his predicament and prescribes for 
himself patience and determination. But 
the encroaching malady did not impede his 
inconclusive lovc-alTairs with his pupils. 
Giulietta Guicciardi, Therese and Josephine 
von Brunswick might each of them have been 
‘ the immortal beloved ’ referred to in a letter 
which was discovered after his death. 
Beethoven shows increased emotional range, 
but still within the pale of contemporary 
music, in his second period (1802-12). His 
3rd symphony, the ‘ Uroica ’ (1803), twice 
the hitherto normal length for a symphony, 
was originally intended for Napoleon, but 
Beethoven angrily tore out the dedication 
when ho heard of Napoleon’s self-coronation. 
The dazzlingly diOicult *Krcutzer’ sonata 
(1803), the popular 4th and 5th Symphonies 
(1805), the violin concerto, the overture 
‘ Lconorc ’ 3 (1806) appeared in rapid succes¬ 
sion and were followed by the contrastingly 
quiet 6th (1808), the music to Egmont and 
Goethe’s songs, which brought about his 
meeting with Goethe’s Bcttina von Brentano 
(see Arnim), whose recortlcd conversations 
with the composer have led to so much specu¬ 
lation as to his * philosophy the * Archduke ’ 
trio (1811), dedicated to his friend and pupil 
the Archduke Rudolph, the first live quartets 
and the 7th and Hih Symphonies, both short, 
light and exuberant, complete the second 
period. From 1812 Beethoven was increas¬ 
ingly assailed by health, business and family 
worries. 'I'hcre was the mechanical genius 
Maclzcl whose metronome had inspired the 
allegretto of the Bth Symphony. Ho had con¬ 
structed a * panharmonicon ’ or mechanical 
wind band for which he commivssioned 
Beethoven to compose. The result was the 
tasteless but popular ‘ Battle Symphony 
written to commemorate Wellington’s victory 
at Vittoria (1813). Maclzcl considered the 
cancellation of a small loan to Beethoven and 
the gift of a pair of useless ear-phones 
adequate commission and a violent quarrel 
ensued. There was the meeting with Goethe 
at Toplitz (1813) at which he was disappointed 
by Goethe’s excessive civility and lack of 
artistic fervour, There was the prolonged 
litigation to obtain custody of his deceased 
brother’s son, Carl, This boy had grown up 
under a family disgrace, and the guardianship 
of an elderly, deaf, doting, and eccentric 
uncle made him rebellious, crafty, and deceit¬ 
ful in the knowledge that everything would 
be forgiven. The last great period begins in 
1817. There arc three piano sonatas, the 
* Diabclli Variations, the Mass and the Choral 
(9th) Symphony (1823). In the last, three 
magnificent symphonic movements precede 
the chorale finale of Schiller’s Ode to Joy. The 
introduction of the choral movement fails 
to do justice to Beethoven’s conception. But 
it is a failure on the grandest possible scale. 
The last four quartets stand on their own. 
They represent Beethoven’s last and supreme 
achievement. The fourth of these, in F major, 
was finished at Oneixendorf, where Becthov^*^ 


stayed in October 1826 with lus nephew 
at Johann’s farm. Johann, the composer’s 
brother, refused him a lire in his room and 
eventually charged for board and lodging. 
Carl had failed his university examinations, 
had bungled a suicide attempt, and was there 
convalescing. Beetliovcn developed a severe 
chill and the drive back to Vienna in an open 
chaise was the death-blow to his constitution. 
But his last quartet is beyond grief or suficr- 
ing. The motto of the last movement' Must 
it bo? It must be! ’ is treated with an 
exultant conlklcnt joviality. The contlict 
was over, he was ‘above the battleHe 
died March 26. 'fhe whole of Vienna turned 
out to his funeral. Beethoven’s music is 
ditlicult to assess without reference to 
Beethoven, the man. One critical school 
extols his work for that reason. Others 
maintain that in striving to express ‘ extra- 
musical ' conceptions, he did violence to 
musical forms. Where Mo/art preserves, 
embellishes and perfects, Beethoven bends 
and strains to his will. He was a great 
innovator. He enlarged the introduction and 
the coda; he introduced episodes in the 
‘ working out he cluingcd the minuet into 
the scherzo; he multiplied the key-relations 
of the movements; he introduced the chorus 
into the linale of a symphony; lie invcnici! 
the ‘ cycle of songs he put variations on a 
new fooling, which tins been adopted and 
extended by his successors; he initiated the 
modern use of ‘ prog.ramrnc-music ’ ; and as 
composer ho achieved an independence from 
the patronage of court and church us none 
of his great predecessors had enjoyed before 
him. See Fives by P. Bekkcr (1925), Iv 
Newman (1927), R. Speeht (trans. 1933), 
W. J, Turner (1933), M. Scott (1934), U. 
Ludwig (trans, 1945), G. Grove (1951), and 
studies by J. W. N. SulUvun (1927), Howes 
(1933), I). In Tovey (I93C>), IL Blom (1938), 
and A. W. T'hayer (ed. Bryce-Joncs 1959). 

BKETON, Mrs, mk* Isabelhi Mary Mayson 
(1836'65), Jinglish writer on cookery, was 
educated at Heidelberg and became an 
accomplished pianist; in 1856 she married 
Samuel Orchard Beet on, a publisher, and her 
ffonsefwld Mimagement^ published in parts 
(1859-60) covering cookery and other 
brandies of domestic science, made her name 
a household word. She did not say ’ Idrst 
cuidi your hare \ She died after the birth of 
her fourth son. See Lives by N, Spain (1948) 
and Montgomery 1 lyde (1951), 

BEETS, Nkolaas, bayttt 0814.1903), Dutch 
poet and writer, was born at Haarlem. A 
professor of Theology, he published under the 
pseudonym ‘ Hildebrand ’ Camera Obseant 
(1839), a series of quietly humorous sketches 
of everyday Dutch life, and Votkshtkdfes 
(1842), a collection of simple verses. See 
Life by Chantcpic do l.a Saussaye (1906), 

BECjtGAECTAEF, J. and W. See Nioboi.son 
(5). 

BEGHA, ST. See Bee. 

BEHAIM, (1) Martin (r. 1459^*1507), 

German geographer, born at Nuremberg, 
settled in Portugal about 1484 and was 
associated with the later Portuguese dis¬ 
coveries along the coast of AfVka. His claim 
tA htitres Dlfviirtfi Gam is baseloss. 
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He revisited Nuremberg in 1490 and there, 
with the help of the painter Glockenthon, 
constructed the oldest extant terrestrial globe. 
See study by Ravenstein (1908). 

(2) Michael (1416-74), a German meister- 
singer, a native of Sulzbach (Wiirttemberg), 
and by profession a weaver. 

B^:HAINE, Rene, bay-en (1889- ), French 

novelist, born in Vervins, Belgium. Behaine 
went to France at an early age and spent the 
rest of his life there. His life’s work was the 
massive novel sequence, Histoire dhine socUt4 
(6 vols. 1924-28). 

BEHAM, bay'ham, Hans Sebaid (1500-50) and 


BEIT. Alfred, bit (1853-1906), and Sir Olto 
(1865-1930), British financiers and philan¬ 
thropists, born in Hamburg. Alfred was 
associated with Cecil Rhodes and accunnila- 
ted a great fortune in diamond mining. Botli 
brothers became trustees of the Rhodes 
foundation. 

BEITH, John Hay. See Hay, Ian. 

BEK, Antony (d. 1311), Bishop of DurlKun 
from 1283, took a prominent part in the 
Scottish wars of Edward i, and from LKK) 
was involved in ecclesiastical disputes, llis 
brother, Thomas (d. 129.1), was Bishop of 
St Davids from 1280. 


Barthel (1502-40), two brothers, natives of BEKE, Charles Tilstone (1800 British 


Nuremberg, and both of them painters and 
engravers. They are reckoned amongst 
Diirer’s seven followers, the * Little Masters 
See Monographs by W. B. Scott (1879) and 
G. Pauli (1927). 

BEHM, Ernst, baym (1830-84), a German 
geographer, compiler, with H. Wagner, of the 
Bevolkerung der Erde (1872-82). 

BEHMEN. See Boehme, Jakob. 

BEHN, Aphra, bayn (1640-89), the first 
English professional authoress, was born at 
Wye, in Kent, but was brought up in Surinam, 
where she made the acquaintance of the 
slave Oroonoko, the subject afterwards of 
one of her novels, in which she anticipated 
Rousseau’s ‘ noble savage Returning to 
England in 1663, she married a merchant 
called Behn, who died within three years. 
She then turned professional spy at Antwerp, 
sent back political and naval information, 
but received little thanks, and on her return 
was imprisoned for debt, and began to write 
poetry and plays in the coarser Restoration 
style. She was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
See studies by V. Sackville-West (1927), 
G. Woodcock (1948), and E. Hahn (1951). 

BEHRENS, Peter, bay^ens (1868-1938), Ger¬ 
man architect and designer, born at Hamburg. 
He began as a painter, but in 1909 he was 
responsible for the ‘ first modern building 
the A.E.G. turbine factory in Berlin, making 


explorer and biblical critic, born in London, 
studied ancient history, philology and ethno¬ 
graphy. Ilis Origifuw' Biblicae (1834) gained 
him a Tubingen doctorate. In 1837 38 he 
was British consul at l.cip/ig. During his 
Abyssinian explorations (1840 43) he fixed 
the latitude of over seventy stations, mapped 
70,000 sq. miles, and collected fourteen 
vocabularies. In 1865 he undertook a fruit¬ 
less mission to Abyssinia, to obtain the 
release of Emperor Theodore’s Britisli 
captives; in 1874 he explored the region at 
the head of the Red Sea. He wrote Abyssinia 
(1845), The Sources of the Nik (1860), kc* 

BEKHTEREV, Vladimir Mikhailovich, hvNT- 
tyi-ryef (1857-1927), Russian ncuroputfiolo- 
gist, born in Viatka province, as professor at 
Kazan researched into neural electricity and 
founded the psycho-ncurological institute in 
Leningrad. 

BEKKER, (1) Balthasar (1634 98), Dutch 
Protestant pastor, was suspected of rut km- 
alism and Socinianism, and was promptly 
deposed and excommunicated on the publica¬ 
tion of Be Betoovercle iVereld (* Ihc Worl<l 
Bewitched’, 1691-93), contesting the bdief 
in witchcraft and rnamcal powers^ 

(2) Immanuel (1785-1871), <»crman editor 
of the Greek classics, in 1811 became 
professor of Philology in his native city, 
Berlin. 




His appointment as the designer of A.E.G. 
electrical products (and also their advertise¬ 
ments) was a landmark in the history of 
industrial design. He trained several leading 
modem architects, including Walter Gropius 
and Le Corbusier (qq.v.). See studies by 
Fritz Hoeber (1913, 1928). 

BEHRING, bay-ring, (1) Emil von (1854-1917), 
German bacteriologist, bora at Hansdorf, 
W. Prussia, was director of Marburg Hygiene 
InsUtute, discovered diphtheria and tetanus 
antitoxins, was ennobled, and awarded the 
first Nobel prize in medicine (1901). See 
Life by Engelhardt (1940). 

(2), Vitus. See Bering. 

BEIJERINCK, Martinus Willem (1851-1931) 
Dutch botanist, noted for his work on galls 
and plant bacteria. 

■ 9^ j®" George Thomas 

(185^1924), Scottish industrial chemist, born 
m ^inburgh, improved the method of shale 
oil distillation and invented a manufacturing 
process for synthesizing alkaline cyanides! 
F.R.S. in 1906, he founded the Fuel Research 
station at East Greenwich. 

(2) Ralph. See Bewick, Thomas. 


1465) English prolate, educated at Winchester 
and Oxford, was a follow of New C’oJlcge 
(>408^0), prebendary of York (1423), master 
of St KatUermo’s Hospital, l,ondoii, wotU on 
diplomatic missions to France (1432 42), 
bec^ame king’s secretary and lord privy seal, 
and as bishop ot Bath and Wells fronn 144 i 
was a great benefactor of the city of Wells, 
rebuilding the bishop’s palace and sixmsoring 
the erection of other buildings us well us a 
fountain. 

BfLCHER, (1) Sir Edward ( 1799 ' 1877 ), 
English admiral, entered the navy in 1812. 
and from 1836 to 1842 was exploring the 
western coast of America. Knighted in 1843, 
he was m 1852 appointed to the command 
expedition sent out to 
search for Sir John Franklin, and In 1872 
became rear-admiral He published several 
volumes of voyages, &c. 

(1875-1947), English cartoonist, 
was a frequent contributor to Fawh, but 
was also a serious pamter of cockney types 
was elected R.A. in 1945. 

Vissarion Grigori- 
evich (1811-48), Russian literary critic and 
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journalist, born at Fribourg. He edited the 
Moscow Observer (1838-39), and afterwards 
became principal critic of The A/tnals of the 
Fatherland^ and Sovrcmemiik in 1846. His 
influence on subsequent critics in Russia was 
profound. His Survey of Russian Literature 
since the 18th Century was published in 1834, 
and a complete edition of his works in 
1859-62 (12 vols.). See Life by Bowman 
(1954). 

BELISARIUS, ^sah'- (a.d. 505-565), Byzantine 
general under the Emperor Justinian, was 
born at Germania in Illyria, defeated a great 
Persian army in 530, and in 532 suppressed a 
dangerous insurrection in Constantinople by 
the destruction of 30,000 of the * Green ’ 
faction. Sent to Africa next year to recover 
the provinces overrun by the Vandals, he 
twice defeated the Vandal king, Gclimer, and 
brought him a prisoner to Constantinople. 
He next took the field in Italy against the 
Ostrogoths in 535, occupying successively 
Sicily and lower Italy, endured a .siege in 
Rome by the Gothic king, Vitiges, and in 540 
captured the Ostrogotluc capital, Ravenna. 
In 542 he drove back the Persian king, 
Chosroes; in 544 made another, but less 
successful, campaign against tlic Goths in 
Italy; and in 559 repelled an assault of the 
liuns on the capital. In 562, falsely accused 
of conspiracy against the emperor, he was 
deprived of his dignities, and for a short time 
imprisoned; but in 563 he was again restored 
to honour. I'hat he was blinded and died a 
beggar is, however, mere legend. Sec Lives 
by Diehl (1901) and R. Graves (1938), and 
study in J. B. Bury's, Later Roman Fnipire 
(2nd ed. 1923). 

BELL, (1) Alexander Gniliam (1847-1922), 
Scottish-Aincrican inventor, son of (2), was 
born at Edinburgh, and was educated there 
and in London. He wont to Canada, and in 
1871 became professor of Vocal Physiology 
at Boston, devoting himself to the teaching 
of deaf-mutes and to spreading his father’s 
system of ‘visible speech His inventions 
of the articulating telephone in 1872 '76, of 
the photophonc in 1880, of the graphophonc 
in 1887, brought him wealth and fame. See 
G. G. Blake, History of Radio-teleitraphy 
(1926). 

(2) Alexander Melville (1819 1905), Scot- 
tish-Amcrican educationalist, father of (1), 
born at Edinburgh, where he became a teacher 
of elocution, but in 1865 removed to London, 
and in 1870 to Canada, settling (huilly at 
Washington. Of his numerous works con- 
nected with phonetics may bo mentioned 
Visible Speech (1867). 

(3) Andrevr (1753-1832), British education¬ 
ist, founder of the ‘ Madras System' of educa¬ 
tion, was born at St Andrews. After taking 
Episcopal orders, he went to India in 1787 and 
inJ789 became superintendent of the Madras 
military orphanage. Finding it impossible 
to obtain teaching staff, he taught with the 
aid of the pupils themselves by introducing 
the monitorial system. His pamphlet 
entitled An Experiment in Education (1797) 
had attracted httle attention in Britain until 
in 1803 Joseph Lancaster (q.v.) also published 
a tract recommending the monitorial system. 
Lancasterian schools began to spread over 


the country; the Church grew alarmed, and 
in 1811 founded the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor, of which Bell 
became superintendent, and whose schools 
soon numbered 12,000. Sec Lives by Southey 
(1844) and Mciklcjolm (1881). 

(4) Sir aijirle.s (1774 1842), Scottish 
anatomist and surgeon, brother of (14), 
famous for his discoveries in the nervous 
system, was born at Edinburgh. In 1804 
he proceeded to London, where he lectured 
with great success on anatomy and surgery. 
In 1807 he distinguished between the sensory 
and motor nerves in the brain. In 1812 he 
was appointed surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital, which his clinical lectures raised to 
the highest repute, do study gunshot wounds 
he went to Haslar Hospital after C.'orunna in 
1809, and after Waterloo look charge of a 
hospital at Brussels, In 1824 he became 
senior professor of Anatomy and Surgery to 
the College of Surgeons, and in 1826 head of 
the new medical school (University GoUege), 
but soon resigned. Knighted in 18.11, and 
professor of Surgery at Edinburgh from 1836, 
ho died April 28, 1842. His works include 
Anatomy of Expression in Pointinu (1806)* 
Anatomy oj the Brain (1811), Animal Meehonies 
(1828), Nervous System of the Human Body 
(1830), and The Hand (Bridgewater d rcalisc* 
1833). I’hc type of facial paralysis known as 
Bell’s palsy is named after liim. See Pichot’s 
Vie et travaax de Sit ('haties Bell (1859), 
mul his Correspondence (1870). 1*o the same 
family belonged the lidinhurgh surgeon, 
Joseph Bell (1837H911), the original of 
‘ Sherlock Holmes k 

(5) (Arthur) (Jive (Howard) (1881 * ), 

English art and literary critic, studied at 
1 riaity College, C’ambrul(;c, and stated his 
aesthetic theory of Signijivant Form in Art 
(1914), another version of which was formu¬ 
lated in 1920 by Roger E’ry (q.v.), a fdlow- 
member of those arbiters of taste known as 
the ‘ Bloomsbury Set \ dc.scribcd in his Old 
Friends (1956). His best critical essays arc 
Since Cizamw (1922), Civilization (1928), 
Proust (1929), and An Aeeomit of French 
Painting (1931). He was made Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour (1936). He married 
Vanessa, daughter of Sir Leslie Stepiien. in 
1907* and their son Julian (1908 37), also a 
writer, was killed in the Spanisli Civil War. 

(6) Currer, See BroniIL 

(7) George Joseph U77()HB43), Scottish 
lawyer, brother of (4), was born at lidinhurgh. 
professor of Scots Law in iidinburgh 
University, ho draughted the report of the 
commission on Scottish judicial proceedings 
(1823) which resulted in the Scottish Judi¬ 
cature Act (1825), 

(8) Gertrude Marguret l.x)wtlitoii (1868" 
1926), British traveller, granddaughter of (U), 
was born at Washington Hall, travelled much 
tn the Middle Hast, wa# political ollicer in 
Baghdad during World War I, and published 
Sa/ar Nameh (1894), 'Amuraih to Amumth 
(1911). &c* See her Letters (2nd ed* 1947), 
and Life by B. Burgoyne (1958). 

(9) Henry (1767-1830), Scottish pioneer of 
steam navigation, bom at Torphichw Mill, 
Linlithgow, in 1812 successfully launched the 
30-ton Comet on the Clyde, 
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(10) Henry Glassford (1803-74), Scottish 
lawyer and poet, vindicator of Mary Queen 
of Scots in verse and prose, and author of 
‘ The Scene was Changed &c. See a 
Memoir by Stoddart (1892). 

(11) Sir Isaac Lowthian, Bart. (1816-1904), 
Scottish industrialist, grandfather of (8), 
founded in 1852, with his brothers, great 
iron-smelting works on the Tees. He was 
M.P. for Hartlepool (1875-80). 

(12) James (1769-1833), Scottish geog¬ 
rapher, born in Jedburgh, author of the first 
critical geography (1830). 

(13) John (1691-1780), Scottish traveller, 
born at Antermony in Campsie parish, 
Stirlingshire, studied for the medical pro¬ 
fession, and in 1714 went to St Petersburg, 
and was physician to Russian embassies to 
Persia (1715-18), went to China through 
Siberia (1719-22), and again to Persia (1722). 
In 1737 he settled at Constantinople as a 
merchant, but about 1746 returned to 
Scotland. His Travels were published in 
1763. 

(14) John (1763-1820), Scottish anatomist 
and surgeon, brother of (4), was born in 
Edinburgh. His Principles of Surgery (1801™ 
1807) was re-edited by (4) in 1826. 

(15) John (1797-1869), American states¬ 
man, born in Tennessee, was speaker of the 
House of Representatives (1836), and a 
Senator (1847-59). Moderate in his views, 
he was nominated for the presidency in 1860 
by the newly formed Constitutional Union 
Party, but received only 39 electoral votes. 
He fought desperately but hopelessly to keep 
Tennessee out of the Civil War, which sealed 
the doom of his party. 

(16) John (1811-95), English sculptor, born 
at Hopton, Suffolk, produced the Guai'ds’ 
Memorial (1858) in Waterloo Place, and the 
American group in the Hyde Park Albert 
Memorial (1873). He popularized carved 
wooden breadknives and trenchers. 

(17) John Jay (1871-1934), Scottish 
humorous writer, best known for his fVee 
MacGreegor (1902). Other works include 
Mistress MXeerie (1903), Courtin' Christina 
(1913), &c. 

(18) Sir Robert (1800-67), Irish journalist 
and author, born at Cork, in 1828 came to 
London. He is best known by his annotated 
edition of the English poets from Chaucer to 
Cowper (1824-57). 

(19) Thomas (1792-1880), British naturalist, 
was born at Poole, Dorsetshire. A dental 


surgeon at Guy’s Hospital (1817-61), he 
lectured in and became professor of Zoology 
in King’s College, London, in 1836. He was 
secretary of the Royal Society, president of 
the Linnaean Society and first president of 
the Ray Society (1844). His British Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea (1853) remains a standard work on 
British crabs and lobsters. He edited the 
Natural History ofSelborne, by Gilbert White, 
whose house he purchased. 

(20) Vanessa. See (5). 

BELLA, Stefano della (1610-64), a Florentine 
designer and engraver, especially of battles 
and sieges for Richelieu. 


BELLAMY, (1) Edward (1850-98), American 
novelist, born at Chikopee Falls, Mass., 
achieved immense popularity with his Utopian 


romance Looking Backward (1888), u work 
which predicted a new social order and 
influenced economic thinking in the United 
States and Europe. See Life by A. li, Morgan 

(1944). 

(2) George Aime (c. 1727 88), F.ng.Ush 
actress, the natural daughter of a (Jnakcr 
schoolgirl and Lord Tyrawlcy, ilrst appeared 
at Covent Garden and, despite a brilliant 
theatrical career, tl)rough protligacy and ex¬ 
travagance spent her last years in poverty. 
She published an uutobiograplu'cal Apology 
(1785). 

BELLARMINE, Robert Francis Romulus, St, 
bcT/ahr-niin (1542'•1621), Jesuit caixlinal and 
theologian, was born at Montcpulciano, 
near Siena. Me entered the order of Jesuits 
at Rome in 1560, and studied theology at 
Padua and Louvain, In 1570 he was appoin¬ 
ted to the chair of theology at l.inivain, hut 
returned to Rome in 157() to lecture in tlic 
Roman College on controversial theology. 
In 1592 he became rector of the Roman 
College, was made a cardinal in 1599 against 
his own inclination, and in 1602 Archbishop 
of Capua. After the death of Clement VIM, 
he evaded the papal chair, but was induced by 
Pius V to hold an important place in llic 
Vatican from 1605 till his death. Bdlarminc, 
not canonized till 1931. was the chief defender 
of the church in the I6th century. Me 
informed Galileo of the pope's prohibition 
of his teaching of the hcUoccutric system 
(1616), yet his learning and moilerution 
gained him the praise even of Baylc. lives 
have been written by the Jesuits P'uligalti (in 
Italiain, Rome 1624) and Brodrick M oiiil. 
1928); a Latin autobiography, previously 
suppressed by the Jesuits, was edited in 18K7, 
with a German translation, by Didlingcr and 
Reusch. 

BELLAY, Joachim d« (1522 60), French noct 
and prose writer, next to his friend and fellow- 
student Ronsard (q.v.) the most important 
member of the Pleiade, was born at lire in 
Anjou. His Ocffence ct iUustratkm do la 
langue francaise (1549), the manifesto of the 
Pl6iadc, advocating the rejection of mediaeval 
linguistic traditions and a return to classical 
and Italian models, had a considerable 
infiucnce at the time. It was accompanied 
by an example in the form of a set of Petnir- 
chian sonnets, POlive, dedicated to an 
unknown lady. Du Bcllay went to Rome in 
1553 as secretary to his kinsman, C’urdinal du 
Bellay, but was not a success as a diplomat, 
though the visit inspired more sonnets, includ¬ 
ing the collections les AnfkpiinKs do Btmir 
and Les Regrets, Sec Pater, Studies in the 
Renaissance and R. V. Merrill, The Phaonkm 
of du Bellay (1926). 

BELLEAU, Rdmy, befd (1528 11k French 
poet, born in Nogent le Rotrou. He was a 
member of the Pldiade and published in 1556 
a translation of Anacreon that was at first 
believed to be an original imitation. Btrgerk 
(1565 and a second edition In 1572) is a 
medley of delicately descriptive prose and 
verse, of which Avril still holds a place in 
anthologies. Amours (1576) is a collection of 
poems concerned with the appearance and 
arc^e powers of precious stones. See study 
iDy Delacourccllo (1945). ^ 
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BELLEISLE, Charles Louis Eouquet, Due dc, 
hel-eel (1684--1761), marshal of France, in 
the War oF the Austrian succession stormed 
Prague, and conducted the skilful retreat to 
Eger. 

BELLENDEN, (1) or Ballantyne, John 
(cl. 1587), Scottish writer, was born towards 
the close of the 15th century, and in 1508 
matriculated at St Andrews and completed 
his theological studies at the Sorbonne. His 
translations in 1533 of Boece’s Historia C/car/.v 
Scotorum, and of the first five books of Livy, 
are interesting as early specimens of Scottish 
prose, remarkable for the case and vigour of 
their style. The Croniklis of Scotland is a 
very free translation, and contains numerous 
passages not to be found in Bocce, so that it 
is in some respects almost an original work. 
Bcllciidcn enjoyed great favour at the court 
of James V, at whose request he executed the 
translations. As a reward, he received con¬ 
siderable grants from the treasury, and after¬ 
wards was made archdeacon of Moray and 
canon of Ross. Becoming involved, however, 
in ecclesiastical controversy, he went to 
Rome, where he died, 

(2) William (c. 1555-1633), Scottish author, 
was a professor in the university, and an 
advocate in the parliament, of Paris, and was 
employed in a diplomatic capacity by James 
VI, who about 1610 made him Master of 
Requests. Flis principal works were De Statu 
IJhri tres (1616) and Dc I'ribus Luntinibus 
Ronmmmim (1634), the ‘three luminaries’ 
being Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny, out of whose 
works he intended to compile a digest of the 
civil and religious history and the moral and 
physical science of the Romans. His works 
furnished the materials for Middleton’s IJfc 
of Cicero. Warlon first denounced the theft, 
which Dr Parr made clear in his edition of the 
De Statu (mi). 

BELLINCHAM. Sec PiiRcuiVAL, 
BELIJNGSHAUSEN, Eabian Gotlllel) vou, 
diow'zdfi (1778“4852), Russian explorer, born 
inOcscLin 181W21 led an Antarctic e.xpcdit ion 
to 70" S. lat. 

BELLINI, beldeCnee, (1) Gentile (<•. 1429- 
1507), Venetian painter, son of (3), brother of 
(2), worked in his father’s studio and was 
chosen to paint the portrait of Sultan 
Mohammed H in C’onstantinople. 'Phis 
portrait, together with his Adoration of the 
Kings, is in the National Gallery, London. 
Other works on religious themes are in the 
Venice Academy. 

(2) Giovanni (r. 1430-1516), the greatest 
Venetian painter of his time, son of (3) and 
brother of (1), loft Venice for Padua in 1464. 
Strongly inllucnced by the severe classical 
style ol his brother-in-law Mantegna (q.v,), 
as in his Pietit at Rimini, he soon blossomed 
out with a novel sensuous consciousness of 
light and colour, aided by the clear oil 
varnishes which A. da Messina (q.v.) had 
introduced from Holland, as in the S. Giobbe 
altar (1489) now in the Venice Academy, Fie 
returned to Venice and continued to paint 
the ‘ PieEi ’ and ‘ Madonna ’ themes, altar- 
pieces, pagan allegories, among the latter of 
which The Feast of the Gods (1513) is the 
best. Giovanni’s innovations of light and 
colour became the hall-mark of Venetian art, 


continued and enriched by his pupils (Jiorgi- 
onc and Titian. See monographs by Roger 
Fry (1909) and P. Hendy (1947), 

(3) Jacobo (r. 1400 *70), father of (1) and 
(2), studied under Gentile da Fabriano (q.v.), 
painted a wide range of subjects; hut only a 
few ‘Madonnas’ in the Ulli/i, Venice 
Academy, and the Brera in Milan, u.s well as 
several drawings in the Louvre and the 
British Museum, remain, which show his 
intejost in architectural and landscape 
setting. 

(4) Vincentro (1801 35), Italian operatic 

composer, was born at C’alania in Sicily. 
An organist’s son, he was sent by a Sicilian 
nobleman to the C’onservaiorio of Naples. 
His two earliest operas were Adehon e 
Saivina (1824) and Bianca e (1826). 

II Pirata (1827) immediately etirricd the 
composer’s name licyotul Italy, anti was 
followed by / Capideti cd i Monfeevhi (1830) 
and his two masterpieces oflyricid expression 
1.0 Sonnanibida (1831), and Norntu (1832). 
In 1833 he went to Paris and London, whither 
he had accompanied the famous Italian 
soprano, Pasta, / Puritani (1834) shows the 
inllucnce of the FYcnch school, but widHUtt 
servile imitation. He died near Ptiris, 
September 21, See works by Pougjn (1H6H) 
and Lloyd (1908). 

BELLMAN, Karl Michael (1740 95), Swedish 
poet, was born in Stockholm, iit 1757 entered 
the Riksbank, but lied to Norway to escape 
his creditors. In 1776 he wtt.s given a court 
pension by (Juslav HL He began to write 
verse to popular tunes us a young civil .servant. 
He founded a driitking dub, llie Bacchi 
orden, and versilicti his impressimts of his 
friends and other characters. His Frednians 
Fpistlar (1772), full of minute detail of 
Swedish life and enriched by humour and 
sympathy, entitle the watclunakcr F'redman 
to a place beside Don Quixote and F’alstulL 
Some of his lyrics have been iranshited into 
linglish. 

BELIXKL (Jo.sepb) Hilaire (Pierre) (1870 
1953), Anglo-l'rcnch writer and born at 
St Cloud near Paris, the son of a lucndt 
barrister, Louis Belloc, and his Lugitsh wife, 
was naturali/cd in 1903. lie wtus educated 
at the Oratory School, Birmingham, under 
Newman, and ILilhol College, Oxford, but 
did military .service in the French army. He 
became Liberal M,P. in 1906, but, disillio 
stoned with politics, did not seek re-election 
in 1910. Disapproving of modern industrial 
society and socialism, he wrote The Senile 
State (1912) udvoeuling a return to the system 
of mediaeval jgutlds, He was best known, 
however, for his delightfully nonsensical verse 
for children, 71ie Bad Vhild\^ Book of Beasts 
(1H96) and the Cmitiottary Tales (1907), his 
numerous travel books including the Path to 
Home (1902) and The Old Hoad (1910), 
reconstructing the Pilgrims’ Way, his histori¬ 
cal studies Marie Antoinette (1910), Hiehelieu 
(1929), Wokey (1930), Nupoletm (1932), Ac., 
and his religious books, including Europe and 
the Faith (1920) and The Gmtt Heresies 
(1938). A devoted Roman Ciilholtc* as were 
his friends and literary collaborators, the 
Chesterton brothers, ho was fearlessly, tome- 
times fanatically, outspoken, the more so 
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when his views and vision no longer had their 

appeal. In 1934 the pope conferred upon (1470 1547). llnlinn poet, 

hm the rank of Knight Commander of the B^^UO, l arro r «ocrctary 

Order of St Gregory. He was a master of f>orn 

light English prose. See study aDpomtcd hinUo the dioccsc.s oUiubbjo 

Morton (1955) and Life by R. Speaight Benibo was tfic restorer of 

(1957). Hi* A. ..I inifi A f'1 *?tvlc in both Latin and i f al itiii htci at 111 c, 

BELLOC LOWNDES, Mane Adelaide (1868 |tstable works arc the Rvmm Vawtiafmm 

French Arctic exp^er, boriyn Pans, serve p Uirncd to literature. 

with distinction at Tamatave in .. After nublishing sonic poems and short 

1851 joinedthe ^^oriLs lif uh a playwri|dit 

John Franklin. He discovered l- ///*,/<A; 4iem> (1893), winch was lol- 

in 1852, and was lost dmang^^^^ mwed by son ^ society 

B«s-, S? 

^SSibusS^ ms ^‘tShfif mxern mor.Ui.c-^ Ms 'f., 

Pto?Laurent“ette (1727-75), a^French and by 1696 hud risen to be rear |KMural, 

dramatist was one of the first to introduce on In the West Indies, on Any.nat I , I/(L, he 
the French stage native instead of classical came up with a superior French torcc under 
hemes His firft success, Zelmire (1762), was Du Cassc. For lour days he kciH «P n nm- 
followed by Le Siige de Calais (1765), Gaston ning fight, almost dcseued by the 
et Bayard lull) oxid Pierre le Cruel {1111). squadron, until, lus right leg smashed by a 
BELON Pierre, be-ld (1517—64), French chain-shot, he was iorced to return to Jamaica, 
naturalist in 1546-49 travelled in Asia where he died at Port Royal, November 4. 
Mine?, Egypt! and Arabia. He was murdered BENCKENOOREE, Alexitmler, < <a»nt ( H4^ 
bv robbers wliilst gathering herbs in the Bois 1917), Russian ambassadoi in London (liom 
Prtiiirurnft. ■Relon wrote valuable treatises 1903), greatly promoted Angki-Rus^tan 


by robbers wliilst gathering herbs m the Bo is 
de Boulogne. Bclon wrote valuable treatises 
on trees, herbs, birds, and fishes. He was one 


1903), greatly 
friendship. 


promoted 


he planted the first cedar m France; and he 
formed two early botanical gardens. 

BELZONI, Giovanni Battista, -tsd'nee (1778- 
1823), Italian explorer and archaeologist, 
bom at Padua. He was intended for a 
monastery, but in 1803 came to England, 


operettas, cantatas, and mdodramuH, and 
introduced music drama with apoken text- 
His brothers, Eranz (1709 H6) am! Joseph 
(1724-1804), were both in turn Kon/ert- 
mcistcr of Frederick U of PrusHtu, 


where, 6 feet 7 inches tall, he gained a living BENEDEK, Ludwig vou (1H04»'H 1), an Austrian 


by exhibiting feats of strength and models of 
hydraulic engines. In 1812 he went to Spain, 
in 1815 to Egypt, and there was commissioned 
by Mehemet Ali to constmet an hydraulic 
machine. He devoted himself henceforth, 
through the traveller Burckhardt, to the 
exploration of Egyptian antiquities, and 
removed from Thebes the colossal bust of 
Ramses, which, together with the sepulchre 


general, born at Oedenburg, ^ in I lunguiy, 
distinguished himself in Cialieia in IH46, m 
Italy in 1847, in Hungary in 1849, and in 1859 
drove back the Piedmontese at Holferino. 
He was governor of Hungary in I860. In 
1866 he commanded the northern Aimtrian 
army in the war with Prussia; but after the 
defeat of Sadowa, he was superseded. See 
Life by J, Presland (1934). 


of Sati I from the tombs of the kings which BENEDEN, Eduard van (1845“ 1910), Belgian 


<had opened up in 1817, he sent to the 
British Museum. He explored the temple of 
Idfu, cleared the temple of Abu Simbel, 
opened the second pyramid of Giza and 


cytologist,bornat Li^gc, demonstrated in 1887 
the constancy of thenumberofehromofiomesin 
the cells of an organism, decreasing during 
maturation and restored at fcriili/aition. 


discovered the ruins of Berenice on the Red BENEDETTI, Vincent, Count (1817'1900), 


Sea. He returned to Europe in 1819 and 
published his discoveries. He died of dysen¬ 
tery on the way to Timbuktu at Gate, Benin. 
See Life by S. Mayes (1959). 

BEM, Joseph (1795-1850), a Polish leader of 
the unsuccessful Hungarian insurrection of 
1848-49, after which he escaped into Turkey, 
turned Mohammedan, and received a 


French diplomat, bom at Bastia in Corsica, 
ambassador in Berlin in 1864, proposed a 
secret treaty with Prussia. He made the 
demand at Ems in 1870 that gave Bismarck 
the casus belli for the Franco-Prussian war. 
See his Studies in Diplomacy (trans. 1895). 

BENEDICT, St (c- 480-c. 547) the founder 
of Western monachism, was bom at Nutsk 
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near Spolcto, and convinced while yet at the 
schools of Rome that the only way of escaping 
the evil in the world was in seclusion and 
religious exercise, he, a boy of fourteen, 
withdrew to a cavern or grotto near Subiaco, 
where he lived three years. The fame of his 
piety led to his being appointed the abbot of a 
neighbouring monastery at Vicovuro, nomi¬ 
nally observing the oriental rule; but he soon 
left it, as the morals of the half-wild monks 
were not strict enough. Multitudes still 
sought his guidance; and from the most 
devoted he founded twelve small monastic 
communities. He ullimalcly established a 
monastery on Monte Cassino, near Naples, 
afterwards one of the richest and most famous 
in Italy. In 515 he is said to have composed 
his Regula Monachontm^ which became the 
common rule of all Western monachism. In 
addition to the usual religious exercises, the 
rule directs that the monks shall employ 
themselves in manual labours, imparting 
instruction to youth, copying manuscripts 
for the library, &c. Benedict was himself 
little of a .scholar. See works on the order 
and its founder by Mabillon (Paris 1703-39), 
Snow (1883), Montalcmbert (trans. 1896), 
Butler (1919), Chapman (1929), McCann 
(1937), Lindsay (1949). 

BENEDICT, the name of fifteen popes, of 
which the following are noteworthy: 

Benedict VIII (d. 1024), uncle of IX, 
elected in 1012, and driven from Rome by 
the anti-pope Gregory, was restored to the 
papal chair by the Emperor Henry 11, and 
afterwards defeated the Saracens xind the 
Greeks. He was a reformer of the dergy. 

Benedict IX, nephew of Vlll, obtained the 
papal throne by simony in 10.12, while still a 
youth; but in 1036 the Romans banished 
him on account of his licentiousness. Several 
times reinstalled, he was as often deposed. 
He died in the convent of Grotta Fcrraia 
probably before 1065, 

Benedict XIII is a title assumed by two 
popes, Peter dc Luna, a Spaniard, chosen by 
the French cardinals in 1394, and recognized 
only by Spain and Scotland up to his death 
in 1424; and Vincenzo Marco Onsinl (1724- 
1730), a learned man of simple habits and 
pure morals, who unfortunately yielded 
himself to the guidance of unscrupulous 
Cardinal Coscia. 

Benedict XIV (Pro.spero Lambertini) (1675- 
1758), born at Bologna, distinguished by his 
learning and ability, became pope in 1740. 
He founded chairs of physic, chemistry, and 
mathematics in Rome, revived the academy 
of Bologna, rebuilt churches, and encouraged 
literature and science. His piety was sincere, 
enlightened, and tolerant, 

Benedict XY [Giacomo della CMesa) (1854- 
1922), born of noble Italian family, was 
ordained at twenty-four, became secretary to 
the Papal Embassy, Spain, in 1883. then 
secretary to Cardinal Rampolla, bishop 
(1900), Archbishop of Bologna (1907), 
cardinal (May 1914). Although junior 
cardinal, he was elected (September 3, 1914) 
to succeed Pius X. Fie made repeated 
efforts to end World War I and organized 
war relief on a muniOcent scale. 

BENEDICT, Sir Julius (1804-85), German 


BENGEL 

musician and composer, born at Stuttgart, 
studied under Hummel and Weber, and was 
at twenty conductor at a Vienna opera-house, 
and then at the San Carlo in Naples. He 
became distinguished as a pianist, and in 
1836 settled in London. After some success 
with his opdra houffe on the continent, he 
iittcmpted English opera with Lily of Kiltaniey 
(1862), composed an oratorio, cantatas, 
tcchnicall)^ excellent and plca.sing but without 
individuality. He was knighted in 1871. 
BENEDICr BISCOP (r. 62H-690), a great 
Anglo-Saxon churchman, five times jour¬ 
neyed to Rome, and in 669 671 was abbot 
of St Peter’s, Canterbury. In 674 he founded 
a monastery at Wcarmouth, endowing it 
richly with books; and in 682 founded a 
second monastery at Jarrovv. He is said to 
have introduced stone edifices and glass 
windows into England. Bede (q.v.) was his 
pupil, 

BF)NEKE, Eriedrich Eduard, bay*nck-i* (1798 ^ 
1856), Cicrman philosopher, \vas born at 
Berlin, where he lectured from 1820 to 1822, 
when his lectures were interdicted by the 
Prussian government for their opposition to 
Hegel lie removed to a lectureship at 
CKUtingen and returned to a prolcssorship 
at Berlin after Hegefs death in 1832. In 
March 1854 he disappeared and in June 1856 
his body was found in the canal at C'harloticiii- 
burg. His chief work was in cmpu'ical 
psychology, which he considered was the 
basis of all true philosophy. 

BENELIJ, Sem, bav-neLke (1877 1949), 
Italian dramatist, born at Prato, Hiscany, 
wrote plays in prose and verse, Gutslanding 
successes were a light comedy, and 

La emu della /a://r. a powerful tragedy in 
verso, F’or several years BeneUi was consis¬ 
tently praised for drtimatic innovation and 
poetical virtuosity, but his rei>utatian has 
sutlered eclipse, and though critics now allow 
him * a sense of theatre they deplore his 
philosophy and his fustian style. As a 
libreUo, however, his ILAmore del ire re 
(Love of'fhree Kings) .still survives. 

BENES, Eduard, herLesh (1884 1948), < Vecho- 
slovak statesman, born at Ko7lany, became 
proicssor of Sociology at Prague. An u 
retugee during World War I ho worked in 
Paris with Musaryk for Occhoslovak 
mdipnahsm, and in 1918-^35 was foreign 
minister ol the new state, and was premier 
also m 1921 22. In 1935 he succeeded 
Masarvk as president, but rcKigned in 1938 
and left the country, rc.sumiag olllee, however, 
*939 on the setting up, after the outbreak 
of World War H, ol an exile government, 
lirst m France and tlicn in England. In 1945 
ho returned to^ his country, and in 1946 was 
re-elected president. , President only in name 
after the Communist coup of 1948, he 
^resigned, to die a few months Inter. 

BENE I, btephen Vincent, {1898 1943), 

Amencan poet, known especially for Ins 
poem on the Chvll War, Jahti Bmh\ 

wwward iu 1929, 

BENFEY, JJeodor, 6fnVf im9-mh a great 
Sanskrit scholar and comparative phHo%i$t, 
was born of Jewish parents near Gdttingen. 
BENGEL, Johftfii* Albredtt (1687-1752), 
German theologian, born at Winnenden, in 
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Wiirttemberg, was the first Protestant author 
who treated the exegesis of the New Testa¬ 
ment critically. See Lives by Burk (1831-37), 
Wachter (1865), Nolte (1913), and study by 
Reiff (1882). 

BEN-GURION, David (1886- ), was born 

David Green at Plonsk, Poland. Early 
attracted to the Zionist Socialist movement, 
he emigrated to Palestine in 1906, working 
as a farm labourer and forming Palestine’s 
first Jewish trade union in 1915. Expelled 
by the Turks for pro-Allied sympathies, he 
helped to raise the Jewish Legion in America 
and served in it in the Palestine campaign 
against Turkey. From 1921 to 1933 he was 
general secretary of the General Federation 
of Jewish Labour. In 1930 he became leader 
of the Mapai (Labour) Party, which became 
the ruling party in the state of Israel, whose 
birth he announced in May 1948. In 1953 
he retired from the premiership, resuming it 
in 1955. A Messianic, visionary, yet realist 
figure, this battle-dress creator of Israel has 
been acclaimed the greatest Jewish leader 
since Moses. See his Rebirth and Destiny 
of Israel (1959) and Life by R. St John 
(1959). 

BENJAMIN, (1) Arthur (1893-1960), Aus¬ 
tralian composer, born at Sydney, studied in 
London, and served in World War I. He 
was professor of Pianoforte at Sydney 
Conservatorium from 1919-21, but returned 
to England, becoming an examiner for the 
Associated Board, and (1926) a teacher at 
the Royal College of Music. The unfailing 
craftsmanship of his lighter works is joined 
to an appealingly romantic style in his Sym¬ 
phony (1945) and his opera A Tale of Two 
ato (awarded an Arts Council prize in 
1951, first produced 1957). 

(2) Judah Philip (1811-84), American 
lawyer, was born at St Croix, West Indies, 
the son of Jewish parents on their way from 
gr^gland to the United States. A lawyer in 
Ne\v Orleans, he early engaged in politics 
serving first with the Whigs, and afterwards 
with the Democrats. He sat in the U.S. 
senate from 1852 till 1860, and in 1861 
joined Jeffepon Davis’s cabinet as attorney- 
general. He was for a few months secretary 
or war, and then secretary of state until 
Davis s capture in 1865, when he escaped to 
England. Called to the English bar in 1866, 
he became a Q.C. in 1872. 

(3) Rene, ba^zha-mi (1885-1948), French 

writer, bom m Pans, was the grandson of an 
erigraver on ppcious stones. His first book, 
Ma&me (1909), had no success 

hut Gaspard (1915), a novel about a Paris 
urchin who becomes a soldier in World War I 
based on his own experiences, established his 
reputation Other works include iefScis 
de paix {1913)^ Les Plaisirs du hasard (1922) 
a comedy, and La Prodigieuse Vie de if. de 
Balzac (1925). In 1940 Benjamin allied 
himself with Petain and as a result was 
^mst^ed and imprisoned for a year in 1944 

tud (1946) mourns the death of his 
^n, Med at Mulhouse, fighting with the 
GaUre des Goncourt 
0948) satirizes the members of PAcademie 
Goncourt who ostracized him and his works 
during his imprisonment. ^ 


BENJAMIN OF TUDKLA (d. 1173), a 
Spanish rabbi, born in Navarre, the first 
European traveller to describe (he far Last, 
In 1159-73 he made a journey from Saragossa 
through Italy and Greece, to Palestine, Persia, 
and the borders of China, returning hv way of 
Egypt and Sicily. See his Itinerary (trans. 
M. N. Adler 1907). 

BENNET, (I) Abraham (1750 99), English 
physicist, invented the gold-leaf electroscope 
and constructed a simple induction machine 
in 1789. 

(2) Henry. See AKUNtnoN. 

BENNETT, (I) (Enoch) Arnold (1867 193i), 
English noveli.st, born near Hanley, Stalls. 
Educated locally and at London University' 
he became a solicitor’s clerk in London, hut 
quickly transferred to journalism, and in 189 ^ 
became assistant-editor (afterwards editor) 
of the journal Woman, hi 1900 lie went to 
live in Paris for eight years and from then 
on he was engaged exclusively in writing, 
journalistic and creative. Ills claims to 
recognition as a novelist rest mainly on 
The Old PVives" 'Tale (1908), the Olavliamar 
scncB-^Clayhanger (1910), Hiida loss wavs 
(I9I(»), subsequently 
issued (1925) as 7'he CYavhamrvr familv * 
m all of which novels (he ' Live d owns ’ 
centres of the pottery industry, feature not 
only as background, but almost as dramatis 
personae. _ Ho excels again witli Riwrman 
Steps, a picture of drab life in I ondon, and 
he has a genial, humorous .streak which linds 
outlet in works like The (ard 1911), fkr 
nX' f>‘>fram2U 
i P‘’ Mwiiiuri- 

(1913). Attention to tic,mil is UcnnclC.s tll.s- 
tinguishing trait, nothing being too trivial to 
be investigated and described if it is signiheuot 
to the scene being enucleU. At hi.s Ica.si in- 
spired this can be tedious, hut he is usually 
engagingly readable The play 
(1912), written m collaboration with V. Knob- 
perlormod. He was a sound critic 
subject under iliscussioiu 
t^e epitome of common sense. As Macoh 
Tonson on The New Age he was a discerning 
reviewer. His Journals, edited by N, L'owler 
/uWished posthumous y ^ Sen l ook^ 
by M. Bennett (1933), W. Allen tmKi 
I’ouiul 11952).' 

. (2) James Gordon (1795-1X72), Scoliisli 

to America, where in 
York ‘ number of tl)c Nrw 

(?) James' Gordon (1841 1918). son ami 
successor of (2), sent Stanley in 1870 to lind 

neI)allv %iZrmlli 
^^M‘=®<y'‘vmgstonc’8 Congo journey (1x74 

t»/o;. He also promoted polar exnloraiinn 

ciin^ f7om^8l8®®ii‘VK7'7^^’ Physi- 
Institutes of Medicine fnlEJiSS/univir^ 

Bmnswick, (Conservative leader from 1927 
minister in 1930-35, convSed the 
empire economic conference in Ottawa in 
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1932 from which resulted a system of empire 
trade preference known as the Ottawa 
agreements. He was raised to the peerage in 
1941. 

(6) Sir William Stcrndale (1816-75), English 
pianist and composer, was born at Shcdlcld; 
studied at the Royal Academy, London, and 
at Leipzig, and attracted Mendelssohn’s 
notice at the Diisseldorf Musical Festival. 

In 1838 he was elected member of the Royal 
Society of Music, founded the Bach Society 
in 1849, and in 1856 became professor of 
Music at Cambridge, and in 1868 principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music. He was 
knighted in 1871. His earlier compositions, 
piano-pieces, songs, and the cantatas The May 
Queen (1858) and The Women of Samaria 
(1867) are his happiest. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Sec Life by his son 
(1908). 

BENNIGSEN, Levin August Thcophil, Count 
(1745“1826), German soldier in the Russian 
service, was born at Brunswick, fougltt at 
Pullusk (1806), commanded at Eylau (1807), 
tile Russian centre at Borodino, and defeated 
Murat at Tarutino (1812). He fought 
victoriously at the battle of Leipzig (1813) and 
was created count by the emperor Alexander 
in the held. His son, Alexander Levin (1809 - 
1893), was a distinguished Hanoverian 
statesman. 

BENOLS, Alexandre Nikolaevich, hye-nmth' 
(1870 I960), a St Petersburg painter of 
Italian, Ercnch and (Jcrnuin origins, great- 
uncle of Peter Ustinov (q.v.), was intimately 
connected with the rise of (he l>iughilcv 
ballei and tlesigncd many of the sets. Scc 
Menjoirx (trans. 1960). 

BKNOrr DE SAIN'l'E-MAURE, hemwah 
(h. c. 1150), French poet, horn in cither 
Saintc-Maure near Poitiers or Saintc-Morc 
near 'Fours. Mis vast romance Roman de 
Troie was a source book to many later writers, 
notably Boccaccio, who in turn in.spircd 
Chaucer and Shakespeare to use Benoit’s 
episode of Troilus and CVessida. See R, K. 
Gordon, The Story ofTrodus (1934). 
BENSERADE, l«aac de, hd-m^-rad (1613-91), 
French poet and dramatist, born in Paris. 

He is remembered as the librettist for Lully’s 
ballets and as the author of a sonnet, Joh^ 
which, regarded as a challenge to VoitLire’s 
Uranie, sharply divided court opinion. He 
was a protdgd of Richelieu and of Anne of 
Aust ria. 

BENSON, (1) Arthur Christopher (1862-1925), 
English author, son of (3) and brother of 
(2) and (6), master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, he wrote studies of Rossetti, 
Fitzgerald, Pater, Tennyson, and Ruskin, a 
memoir of (6), and a biography of (3). His 
poems include From a College Window^ iMtul 
of Hope and Glory, &c. 

(2) Edward Frederic (1867-1940), English 
author, son of (3) and brother of (1) anti (6), 
was educated at Wellington and King's 
College, Cambridge. After some archaeo¬ 
logical research in Greece and Egypt (1892- 
1895) he published several light novels with a 
scholarly or historical background, such as 
the LuciOf 0odo, and Edward Blaize cycles, 
as well as three autobiographical studies of 
Edwardian and Georgian society. 
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(3) Edward White (1829 96), Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1882), father of (!), (2), and (6), 
was born in Birmingham, became assistant 
master at Rugby (1852), was ordained priest 
(1857), and appointed headmaster of the 
newly founded Wellington C'ollege (1858). 
A friend of Gladstone, he was a zealous 
churchman and upholder of llie establishment 
principle. See Life by (1). 

(4) Sir Frank Robert (1858 1939), Shakes¬ 
pearian actor-manager, horn at Alresford, 
Hants,, first appeared in Irving’s production 
of Romeo and Juliet in 1882 at the Lyceum 
and was knighted by King Cieorge V bn the 
stage of Drury Fxinc during a Shakespeare 
tercentenary matinee with a sword fetched 
from a local costumier (19I(>). 

(5) Frank Weston (1862 1951), American 
artist, born at Salem, studied in Paris, where 
he was a pupil of Boulang,cJ‘ and Lefcbvre. 
He executed many pictures of women and 
children, sensitive etchings and wash drawings 
of wild fowl, and murals in the Library of 
Congress. 

(6) Robert Hugh (1871 1914), English 
author, son of (3) and brother ofd) and ( 2 ), 
was educated at Eton and I'rinity College, 
Cambridge, turned Roman <*athoIic in 1903 
and rose to private chumhcrlain to Pope Pius 
X (1911). A dynamic preacher and prolihc 
author, he wrote such novels as C'o/ae Raek! 
Came Rope! (1912), which deals with the 
(’atholic martyrs of E'li/aheth’s reign. See 
Life by Mariindalc (1916). 

(7) Stella (1892 1933), English author, led 
an advcuiurous Itlc in Eondon, America, and 
(’hinu, and wrote 7b/>/Y transplanted (1931) 
and other novels. 

BEN'FHAM, (1) (kmrge (1800 84), E'ngUsh 
botanist, born at Stoke, Plymouth, was 
nephew of and secretary to (2)bVom IK26 to 
1832.^ Abandoning law (or botany, he 
compiled, with Sir Joseph Hooker, the great 
Genera Plantanan (1862 83). President of 
the Linnaean Society in 1863 74, he was 
made a C:.M,(L in 1878. Sec a book by B, D. 
Jackson (1906). 

^ (2) Jeremy (1748 1832), English writer on 
jurisprudence and Utilitarian ethics, unde of 
(1), was born, an attorney's son, in London, 
educated at Westminster .School and at the 
age of twelve entered Oucen’s (’ollege, 
Oxford, From 1763 he studied law at 
Lincoln's Inn. l.ondon, was called to the bar 
in 1772, More interested in the theory of the 
law, he never practised hut published A 
Fragment on Government (1776), an acutely 
critical examination of a passage in Black* 
BtonCii ComtnenuirieA\ which contains the 
germs of most of his Uuer writings, Bentham 
held that laws should he socially useful and 
not merely reflect the status aim: that men 
mcvitably pursue nleiwurc and avoid pain; 
that desifCH may be broadly dasshlcd into 
self- and other-regarding and tftat the function 
of law is to award puni.shment and rewards to 
maintain a Just balance between t hem; that all 
actions are right and good when they promote 
the happiness of the greatest number *. is 
the principle of utility, a phrase coined by 
Hutcheson or Priestley, but popularized by 
Bentham. As an ethical theory, Utilitarian¬ 
ism was crude and fUll of inconststenci«» 
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basing itself on purely quantitative con¬ 
siderations. But as a principle of legal reform 
Bentham’s ‘ calculus ’ met with greater 
success, as in his Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation (1789) and his other 
legal works. Bentham early attracted the 
friendship of Lord Shelbourne, travelled on 
the continent, including Russia (1785-88), 
met James Mill in 1808 and founded the 
politically and philosophically radical sect of 
the Benthamites. He was a founder of 
University College, London, where his 
skeleton, dressed up in his clothes, is pre¬ 
served. He also founded the Westminster 
Review, See Life by Bowring in the Collected 
Works (1838-43); Lives by Atkinson (1905), 
G. Wallas (1922); studies by C. K, Ogden 
(1932) and J, S. Mill, ed. F. R. Leavis (1950), 
and G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenburger, 
Jeremy Bentham and the Law (1948). 
BENTINCK, the name of an ancient noble 
family which had migrated from the Palatinate 
to the Netherlands in the 14th century and 
to England with William of Orange in 1689: 

(1) Lord George (1802-48), English Tory 
politician, and sportsman, son of the 4th 
Duke of Portland, was born at Welbeck 
Abbey, joined the army in 1819 and (1822-25) 
was private secretary to his uncle, George 
Canning, then foreign secretary. He 
entered Parliament in 1828, supported 
Catholic emancipation and the Reform Bill, 
but left the Whigs in 1834 to form a separate 
parliamentary group with Lord Stanley. On 
Peel’s third betrayal of his party in introduc¬ 
ing free-trade measures, Bentinck, supported 
by Disraeli who idolized him, led the Tory 
opposition to Peel. A great lover of racing 
and field-sports, he stamped out many 
dishonest turf practices. See Lives by B. 
Disraeli (1851), J. Kent (1892). and C. Kirby 
(1937). 

(2) William, 1st Earl of Portland (1649- 
1709), Dutch courtier, was born in Holland. 
The friend from boyhood of William HI, he 
was entrusted with the secrets of his foreign 
policy, and after the revolution was created 
an English peer, and given large estates. 
See Life by Mrs Grew (1924). 

(3) William Cavendish, 3rd Duke of Port¬ 
land (1738-1809), English statesman, entered 
Lord Rockingham’s cabinet in 1765, and 
succeeded him as leader of the Whig party. 
He was twice prime minister—April to 


December 1783, and 1807-09; but iiis best 
work was done as home secretary under 
Pitt, with charge of Irish alfairs, throughout 
the eventful period 1794-1801. ^ 


BENTLEY, (I) Edmund Clerihew (1875 4956), 
English journalist and novelist, horn in 
London. He is chiefly remcnihcred as the 
author ol Trends Last Case (1913), which is 
regarded as the milestone in the transformu- 
tion of the detective novel from the romantic 
concept of the Conan Doyle era to the more 
realistic modern school. Bentley originated 
and gave name to the type of rhyming tag 
known as the ‘ clerihew Sec hi.s auto- 
biographical Those Days (1940). 

(2) Richard (1662-!742), English classical 
scholar, was born at Oulton near 1 ceils, was 
educated at Wakefield grammar school and 
St John’s College, C.’arnbridge, and in 1682 
he was appointed by hi.s college headmaster 
of Spalding grammar school, hut resigned to 
become tutor to the son of Dr Stillingllcet, 
then Dean of St Pauf.s. In 1689 he accenn- 
panied his pupil to Oxford, where he had 
full scope for the cultivation of classical 
studies; and where he was twice appointed 
to deliver the Boyle Lectures on the Iwidcnccs 
of Religion. He had taken order.s in lt»90, 
and to Stillinglleet he owed various good 
ecclesiastical preferments, with the post of 
royal librarian at St James's. IIis I etar to 
Mill (1691) on the Greek dironicicr John 
Malelas is itself a masterpiece; hut it was the 
Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phaktris 
(1699), an expansion of an earlier essay, that 
established his reputation throughout I-urope, 
and may be said to mark a new era in scholar¬ 
ship. In 1700 Bentley was appointed Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; and in tfic 
following year he married Joanna Bernard, 
Hie daughter of a Huntingdonshire knigjit. 
The history of his mastership is an unbroken 
senes of quarrels and litigations, provoked 
by his arrogance and rapacity, for which he 
was fully as well known during hi.s lifetime as 
for his learning. He contrived, ncvcrthcle.ss, 
in 1717, to ^ct himself appointed regiiis 
professor of Divinity, and by lus boldness and 
perseverance managed to pass unsctuhcil 
through all his controversies. This stormy 
life did not impair his literary activity. He 
edited vanousclassics - among others, ^loracc 
(1711) and Terence (1726), LmcndatioriK 
were at once his forte and foible- the latter 
edition of Paradise 
Lost (1732). Thyiroposul (1720) to print an 
Greek New Testament, in 
which the received text should he corrected 
by a careful comparison wdth tlic Vulgate and 
all the oldest existing Greek MSS., was then 
singularly bold, and evoked violent opr 


(4) Lord William Cavendish ( 1774-18391 one son,*^ iffi 

Ejg4h statesman. afterseXi’M®^; LT 


became governor" of Madras 
(1803-07). He was recalled, however, when 
Ills prohibition of sepoy beards and turbans 
caused the massacre of Vellore. He served 
m the Peninsular War (1808-14), in 1827 
governor-general of Bengal and in 
1833 first governor-general of India, His 
administration resulted * ' 


none of his energy, and two 
whom was the mother of 


.lllrnii iSf ‘J' M.0 

!SSlS.x'''SMtSj’'S.ufh”Xi Amwl- 


education^ refoms with ihe“fidp of Mac^rfay 
Se?(l 892) 


opposition to the paper currenev. wfi« 

born near Hillsborongh, N.C. kv 

Roosevelt (1887). ^ wie oy 

BENYOWSKY, jMaurIce Augustus, Count de, 
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ben-yof'skee (1741-86), an unscrapulous 
Hungarian adventurer, who, while lighting 
for the Polish Confederation, was taken 
prisoner in 1769, banished to Kamchatka, 
and there made tutor in the governor's 
family. He gained the alTcctions of the 
daughter of the house, and was assisted by 
her to escape, but not without a struggle, in 
which the governor was killed. Benyowsky, 
with ninety-six companions, set sail in a ship 
well armed and provisioned, and with a 
considerable amount of treasure, and reached 
France in 1772. Invited by the French 
government to found a colony at Madagascar, 
he arrived there in 1774, and was made king 
in 1776 by the chiefs. His relations with the 
French were now not always friendly, and 
as a result of a quarrel with the government 
of Mauritius, he was killed in battle. See his 
Memoirs (trans. by Nicholson, 1790). 

BENZ, Karl Friedrich (1844-1929), German 
engineer, born in Karlsruhe. In 1879 he 
constructed a two-stroke engine model and 
founded a factory for its manufacture, 
leaviiii^ it when his backers refused to finance 
a mobile engine. He then founded his second 
company, Benz & O., Rhcinisch Gasmolor- 
enfabrik, at Mannheim. His first car - one 
of the earliest petrol-driven vehicles “-was 
completed in 1885 and soUl to a PVcnch 
manufacturer, Roger. For a time he joined 
the firm of Panhard ami Lavasscur. In 1926 
his firm was merged with the Daimler- 
M 0 1 oren-G cscl Ischa fi. 

BKN-ZVI, U/Mk (1884- ), Israeli states¬ 

man, born at Poltava (U.S.S.R.). Having 
migrated to Palestine in 1907 he became a 
prominent Zionist, and was a founder oft lie 
Jewish Labour party. He was elected presi¬ 
dent of Israel on the death of Or Weizmann 
(q.v.) in 1952. A prominent scholar and 
archaeologist, he is the author of works on 
the history of the Middle Bast. 

BERANGKR, Pierre Jean de, bay^rd-zhay 
(1780-1857), French poet, born in Paris, 
August 19, after a scantycclucation left regular 
employment for an impecunious literary life 
in 1798. His lyrics, coloured by In’s politics” * 
a curious compound of republicanism and 
Bonapartism "“got him spells of imprison¬ 
ment in 1821 and 1828, but their vivacity, 
satire, and wit endeared them to the masses. 
See his Ma Biogrophie (trans. 1858), his 
correspondence (1859“60), and Lives by Pilon 
(1900) and Mai grot (1904). 

BERARD, Christian, /ai.v-m/ir (1902 49), 
French painter and designer. His attitude 
to his own work was curiously over-sensitive, 
Ho was always a reluctant exliibitor, disliked 
having his paintings reproduced, and even 
when designing for the theatre began with an 
infectious dissatisfaction, so that last-minuto 
repaintings wore not uncommon. Neverthe¬ 
less, his fame rests mainly on his stage d6cor, 
especially for the productions of Moli^re by 
Barrault. 

BERCEO, ConMlo dc, beMher/b (c. 1180- 
c, 1246), earliest known Castilian poet, born 
in Verceo, He became a deacon and wrote 
more than thirteen thousand verses on 
devotional subjects, of which the best is a 
life of St Oria, He was also the author of 
Milagros d@ la Virgm, a collection of legends 


of the Virgin’s appearances on cartli. His 
poems were not discovered and publislied 
until the late 18th century. 

BPIRCHI^IVI, or Bergheni, Nidiohis, ber'-Kuem 
(1620 “83), Dutch landscape painter, was born 
at Haarlem. His work is represented in most 
European collections. 

BERCHET, Ghmmni, herd<et' (1783 1851). 
Italian poet, born in Milan, began by 
translating foreign, especially English, litera¬ 
ture, and through his translation of 77ie Vicar 
of IVakefiekl (1809) became intcrestctl in 
ballads; in 1816 he published a pamphlet, 
lA*ttera semfseria di Grisostorno^ which liccame 
a manifesto of tlic Romantic movement in 
Italy. In 1821 he left Italy to avoid arrest, 
and lived in exile, mainly in luiglaiul, until 
the abortive Revolution of 1848. He was 
received in Milan with enthusiasm and made 
director of education, but hud la tlcc again 
to Piedmont, where he died. His best-known 
works arc / Profaghi di Varga (1821), // 
Romito del CertisiiK and // lYovafore, See 
study by li. Li Gotti (Florence 1933). 
BERDYAEV, Nikolas, byerMyalVyef (WA ‘ 
1948), Russian Idealist philosopficr, born at 
Kiev, became a revolutionary and an ardent 
student of Marx, prophesied and wckmmed 
the 1917 Revolution and was rewarded with 
a professorship at Moscow. But^ a ynisis 
developed between Ids Marxian social ideals 
and his spiritual ideals wlucli cndeii in his 
dismissal m 1922. He settled in Berlin and 
founded there an Academy of the Philosophy 
of Religion, which he later tranhferred to 
Glamart near Paris, where he died. His 
numerous essays restate the tenets of a ibrmer 
.school of Russian thouglit, combining a 
messianic nationalism with u claim for church 
unity, (’ommuntsm is a failure because it is 
non-spiritual. Of his works published in 
English arc Irenhm ami the Spirit (1935), 
The Meatting of IfIstorv (1936), The Grigitt of 
Russian Communism (1937), and Slavery and 
Preedatn (1944). 

BERENCfAR, /w'-, names of two kings of 
Italy; 

Berengar E grandfather of H, succeeded his 
father, a count of Frankish origin, as Duke of 
Friuli, and in KH7 was crowmed king of ltaly» 
in 915 emperor, lie was assassinated in 924. 

Berengar IL grandson of I, succeeded lu» 
father as C’ount of Ivrca in 925, and was 
crowned king in 950. In 961 he was de¬ 
throned by the emperor, and after three years* 
refuge in a mcninuun-fortreHs. was sent as a 
prisoner to Bamberg, in Bavaria, whore ho 
died in 966. 

BKRENGARIA. Hcc liwtmm L 
BERKNCJARSUS OF TOIIRB (998 K)«H), 
scholastic theologian, in 1031 was appointed 
preceptor of the cathedral scliool at I'mirs, 
and about 1040 archdeacon of Angers, An 
opponent of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, he was tlnally, in 1078, cited to appear 
at Rome, whom he ropoatedly abjured, but 
apparently never abandoned Ins ‘ error k He 
spent his last years In a cell on an island in 
the Loire, near Fours. See A. J. Macdonald*! 
study (1930). 

BERENICE, ber^e-nfsm the name of several 
women of the house of Ptolemy, none of them 
SO celebrated as the Jewish Berenioo-«the 
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daughter of Herod Agrippa, who, having 
been four times married to an uncle, her 
brother, &c., gained the love of Titus during 
the Jewish rebellion (a.d. 70), and Ifollowed 
him to Rome. She is the heroine of Racine s 
tracedV. 

BERENSON, Bernhard (186571959), Anieri- 
can art critic, was born at Vilna, studied at 
Harvard, and became a leading authority on 
Italian Renaissance art, producing a vast 
critical literature which apart from standard 
works on each of the Italian schools include 
The Study and Criticism of Italian Art (1901- 
1916), Aesthetics and History (1950), the 
autobiographical Sketch for a Self Portrait 
(1949), extracts from his diaries (1947-56), 
The Passionate Sightseer (1960), and Life by 
S. Sprigge 0960). 

BERESFORD, (1) Charles William de la Poer, 
1st Baron (1846-1919), British admiral, was 
born at Philipstown, Offally, Ireland, son of 
the fourth Marquis of Waterford. He 
entered the navy in 1859, and was promoted 
captain in 1882 for his services at the born- 
bardment of Alexandria. He served, too, in 
the Nile expedition (1884). He was a lord of 
the Admiralty (1886-88), but resigned, sat in 
Parliament as a Conservative and commanded 
the Mediterranean Fleet (1905-07), Channel 
Fleet (1907-09). A trenchant naval critic, he 
published Memoirs in 1914. 

(2) John Davys (1873-1947), English 
novelist, wrote the History of Jacob Stahl 
(1911-15), and other novels, short stories, 
&c. 

(3) William Carr Beresford, 1st Viscount 
(1768-1854), British soldier, was a natural 
son of the first Marquis of Waterford. Fie 
distinguished himself at the Cape (1806) and 
at Buenos Aires, where, having surrendered, 
he managed to escape (1807). In the Penin¬ 
sula he took the command (1809) of the 


for England, where he devoted himself to the 
Tudor state papers. Sec Memoir by C'art- 
wright (1870). . ^ , t , , ^ 

BERGERAC, Saviinen Cyrano de, her-zhi^-rak' 
(1619-55), French author, was born in Paris, 
and fought more than a thousand duels, 
mostly on account of his monstrously large 
nose. His works, often crude, but full of 
invention, vigour, and wit, include the 
Histoire comique des i^tats de la haw et du 
soleil (trans. Aldington 1923), which 
suggested ‘ MicromC'gas ’ to Voltaire and 
‘ Gulliver ’ to Swift. Sec Rosi ano. 

BERGIUS, Friedridu bvr-gtw-oos (1KH4' 
1949), German industrial chemist, Inu'n at 
Goldschmicden near Breslau, made notable 
researches In coal hydrogenation and the 
hydrolysis of wood to sugar. He sliarcd the 
Nobel prize with Bosch in 1931. 

BERGK, Theodor (1812' 81), Cierman classical 
scholar and philologist, born at Feip/ig, frotu 
1842 to 1869 was professor at Marburg, 
Freiburg, and Halle. Ilis chief work is lus 
Poetae Lvrici Graeci (1843). 

BERGMAN, (1) Bo njalimir (1869 ^ _ ), 

Swedish writer, born at Slockht>lm, sttulied 
law at Uppsala University and later became a 
critic. His poetry for example, Maria net-- 
terna and Trot a lit - reveals him us a thought¬ 
ful, observant solitary, with a tinge of 
pessimism in his outlook. Skym\ fiis 

memoirs, exhibit a sure talent, a compas¬ 
sionate understanding of nian caught in the 
maze of life’s complexities. A Swedislt 

academician, he has been made a C't>mntatH{er 
of the Northern Star. See Stock, Anthalagv 
of Swedish Lyrics (1930). 

(2) Hjalmar Fredrik Klgenis (1883 1931), 
Swedish novelist, short story writer atid 
dramatist, the outstanding Swedish writer of 
his period, often compared with Stritullu'rg. 
MarkurcUs i Wadkoping {(huts Orchid 1919), 


Portuguese army. For his services at Busaco 
(1810) he was made a Knight of the Bath; 
and for his victory over Soult at Albuera 
(1811) he received the thanks of parliament. 
He was present at Badajoz, and at Salamanca 
was severely wounded. In 1814 he was 
created Baron, and in 1823 Viscount Beres- 


a satire; and Swcdenhichm^ a cometly, arc 
his best known works. He idso wrote a 
series of stories, many of which are set in his 
native Orebro. 

(3) Ingmar (1918 - ), Swedish film director, 
won many international prizes with sudt 
films as Slimmer with Monika (1953), I'hc 


ford. He left Portugal in 1822; and in the 
Wellington administration (1828-30) he was 
master-general of the ordnance. He bore 
the title of Duke of Elvas in Spain, and of 
Conde de Trancoso in Portugal. 

BERG, Alban (1885-1935), Austrian composer, 
born in Vienna. He studied under Schon- 
berg, and after service in the Austrian war 
ministry during World War T, he taught 
privately in Vienna. His music, which welds 
the twelve-note system of Schonberg to a 
deeply traditional style, has been influential 
in helping to popularize his master’s teachings 
and he is best known for his opera Wozzeck 
(1924), his violin concerto, and the Lyric 
Suite for string quartet. His unfinished 
opera. Lulu, was posthumously produced. 
See studies by W. Reich (Vienna 1937) and 
H. F. Redlich (1957). 

BERGENROTFI, Gustav Adolf, ber'gen-rot 
(1813-69), the editor of the Simancas archives, 
was born in East Prussia, and died at Madrid, 
having had to quit Germany in 1850 as a 
revolutionist, first for California, and then 


Seventh Seal IVHd Strawberries { 1957), 

The Face (1959), <fec., outstanding for their 
photographic craftsmanship, the subtle 
exploitation of facial characteristics and pic¬ 
torial metaphor, Ho wrote his own scripts. 

(4) Torbern Olof (1735 «84), a Swedish 
chemist, from 1758 a professor at Uppsala, 
prepared, by using carbon dioxide, artifldid 
mineral waters, and discovered hydrogen 
sulphide in mineral springs. 

BERGSMA, William (1921- ), American 
composer, born in California, has composed 
works in American folk music style notably 
Paul Bunyan and Pioneer Saga (orchestral 
suites)—as well as chamber music, a 
symphony and The Fortunate Islands, a 
musical study of the West Indies. 

BERGSON, Henri, 0859-4941), French 
philosopher, born in Paris, son of a Jewish 
musician and a British mother, became 
professor at the Coll6ge dc France (1900 21), 
was elected academician (1914), and awarded 
the Nobel prize (1927). Bergson, like Hera¬ 
clitus, argued that change was the stuff of 
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reality. In his Essai sur ies donntk\s immikU- 
ates de la conscience (1H89; translated as 
Time and FreewilL 1910) and L^Evalntian 
crdiitrice (1907) he contrasted the ever- 
changing, yet complex, unity of consciousness 
with the world of things in space, discrete, 
subject to rearrangement, but not to change. 
The latter may be adequately grasped by the 
intellect, but not the nature ofduration, which 
requires instead immediate intuition. 'I'he 
creative urge or Han vital (duration) is at the 
heart of evolution and not natural selection. 
Since change is basic, tlierc can be no 
guiding principles of conduct, but free-will. 
Bergson’s vision was poetical rather than 
philosophical, he worked by analogy and 
suggestion rather than by rigorous argument. 
I-Ie had, however, a great inllucncc on biology 
and psychology, on such writers as Samuel 
Butler, Shaw, and Proust. His Le Rite (1900) 
was a signilicant contribution to aesthetics. 
Sec studies by D. Lindsay (bHl)> J* McK. 
Stewart (1911), D. Balsillie (1912), H. M. 
Kallcn (1914), and J. MacWilliam (1928), 
BERIA, Lavrenti Pavlovich (1899»1953), 
Soviet secret police chief, born at Mcrchculi, 
Georgia, became organizer of a Bolshevik 
group at a Baku college in 1917. I'rom 1921 
to 1931 he was a member of tlie O.G.P.U, 
in the Caucuvsus, becoming tirst secretary of 
the Georgian Communist Party in 1931. in 
1938 he became Kremlin commissar for 
internal atfairs. During World War U he 
was vice-president of the State C’ommittec 
for Defence, services recognized by the 
title of Marshal of the Soviet Union in 1945. 
In March 1953, after the death of Stalin, he 
belonged briclly with Malenkov and Molotov 
to the ‘ Dictatorship of tlic 'bhree De¬ 
nounced as Gi thrice-aceursed JudasC he 
was shot after a brief ‘ treason ’ trial on 
December 23, 1953. Behind a mild, parsonU 
cal facade, the * Himmler of Russia ’ was a 
plotter of ruthless ambition and a skilled 
organizer of forced labour, terror, and 
espionage. 

BERING, or Behring, Vitus (1681 1741), 
Danish navigator, born at Horsens in Den™ 
mark, early entered the newl)^-formcd navy of 
Peter the Great, and for his bravery in the 
wars with Sweden was appointed to lead an 
expedition of discovery in the Sea of Kam¬ 
chatka. Sailing in 1728 from a port on the 
cast of Kamchatka, he followed the coast 
northward until, from its westward trend, he 
believed he had reached the north-east point 
of Asia. In 1741 he sailed from Ohkotsk 
towards the American continent, and sighting 
land about 58N. hit., followed the coast 
northward; but sickness and storms forced 
him to return, and he was wrecked on the 
desert island of Avatcha (now Bering Island), 
where he died. Bering Sea and Bering Strait 
are named after him. Sec Life by Lauridsen 
(trans. Chicago 1889). 

BERKELEY, Bahtk'-. (1) George (1685-1753). 
Irish philosopher and divine, born near 
Kilkenny, March 12, studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he published his 
Essay towards a New Theory of Vision (1709), 
in which he argued that the having of* ideas ’ 
was the habitual association of visual, tactual, 
and other sensations. His analysis of sense 


perceptions in his 7'reatisc (1710) and the 
Dialoynes hetwnot My las and Phiionns (1713) 
resolved itself into the subjoeiivist principle 
that esse cstjunripi which Samuel Johnson 
sought to refute by striking his foot against 
a Slone. The continued existence of unob¬ 
served objects, such as tlic celebrated ‘ tree 
in the quad ’ was explained by Mod's universal 
perceptions, Berkeley’s phenomenalism was 
later refined and syslcmati/cd by loth- and 
2()th-century empirical philosophers. In 1713 
Berkeley went to London, and then spent the 
best part of seven years in travel in branec and 
Italy, first as chaplain to the brilliant and 
ccccnlnc Lari of Leterhorough, and after- 
wards as tutor to a son of the Bishop of 
dogher. On his return to Ireland in 1721 he 
was distressed by (he social corruption and 
disorder occasioned by the South Sea Mama, 
and published ^a short Essav towards Prevent¬ 
ing the Rain of (treat Rrituin, In 1724 he was 
made Dean of Derry, but having received 
promise of a government grant in supjiort of 
his romantic scheme ’ of founding a college 
at the Bermudas for the Christian civili/aiion 
of America ’ he sailed for America in 
September J 728. taking with him Ins newh- 
married wife, To prepare for Bermuda, he 
made a temporary home for ncarlv tfirec 
years in Rhode Island; and as the promisetl 
grant was in the end withdrawn, in 17 H he 
returned to Lngland. Alciidiron, or the 
Minute Phiiosopher (1732), is a religious 
interpretation of imturc. Next came a 
Vimiivatlon of his early phenomenalism 
and a theological, philosophical work, (he 
Analyst (1735). Mcanwlillc he was made 
Bishop of Gloyne, where he found onnortiim ■ 
tics for his ardent devotion to Irish social 
problems, on which he published the Querist 
(1736). In 1744 he published Riris, or a chain 
of philosophical rcllcctions on the virtues of 
tar-water. In 1752 he resigned his episcopate, 
settled in Oxford, but died January 14, 1753, 
I'hrough Hume, his philosophy profounilly 
intUienccd Kant ns well as Reid and the 
Scottish psychologists. Sec new edition of 
his works, cd. Luce and Jessop (1944 58), 
and studies by <5. Dawes Hicks (1933). J. O. 
Wisdom (1953), and G. J. Warnock (1953). 


(2) Lennox Randal Lramis (1903 i, 
linglish composer, born in OxfortL He 
began the serious study of music, under Nadia 
Boulanger in Baris, only after the completion 
of his studies at Oxford University, llis 
early compositions, the largest of which is the 
oratorio Jonah (1935), show the inlluencc of 
his French training in their conciseness and 
lucidity, and later works, notably the Stnhit 
Mater (1946) and the operas Neistm (1953) 
and Ruth (195(4, have won him wide recog- 
mtion for their combination of technical 
rellnement with lyrically emoliomd apiicniL 
BERLAC2E, I lendtkk Retra», heVkh-gi (1856 « 
1934), Dutch architect, born at Amsterdam. 
He designed the Amsterdam Bourne (com* 
pleted in 1903) In a neo-Romancique style, 
but he was later influenced by Frink Lloyd 
Wright, and was largely responsible for tw 
spread of his theories in 1 JoIIand. He became 
architectural adviser to the authorities of 
Htfuo, and Rotterdam. 
BEjSlkCHINGENi dote von* See 
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BERLIN, (1) Irving, real name Israel Balme 
(1888- ), American composer, born in 

Russia and taken to the United States as an 
infant. He worked for a time as a singing 
waiter, introducing some of his own songs, 
such as ‘ Alexander’s Ragtime Band while in 
that position. A ‘ soldier show ’ in 1918 set 
him on the road of musical comedy, but 
between As Thousands Cheer (1933) and 
Louisiana Purchase (1940), most of Berlin s 
work was done for the films. His greatest 
success came in 1946, with Annie get your 
Gun, and in 1954 he received a special 
presidential citation as a composer of 
patriotic songs. One of these, ‘ God Bless 
America achieved world-wide popularity in 
World War 11. , . , 

(2) Sir Isaiah (1909- ), British philosopher, 
Chichele professor of Social and Political 
Theory at Oxiford (1957), exemplified the 
modern empirical approach to political 
philosophy in his works on Karl Marx (1939), 
The Inevitability of History (1954) and Two 
Concepts of Liberty (1959). 

BERLIOZ, Hector, bayr-li-5z{X 803-69),Frcnch 
composer, born in C6te-Saint”Andr6, Is6rc. 
As a child he learned to play the flute and the 
guitar, but studied medicine until 1823, when 
he overcame his family’s objection to music 
as a career and studied under Lesueur, 
rapidly producing a number of large-scale 
works before entering the Paris Conservatory 
in 1826. During his studies he fell in love 
with the Shakespearean actress, Harriet 
Smithson, whom he subsequently married, 
and the Symphonie Fantastique expresses his 
devotion to, and a temporary disillusionment 


daughter of Francois Soubirous, a miller, and 
baptized Marie Bernardo, she claimed to 
have received in 1858 a number of apparitions 
of the Blessed Virginal the Massabidle Rock, 
which has since become a notable place of 
pilgrimage. She became a nun ai Nevers, 
and beatified in 1925, was canoni/.cd in 1933, 
Her feast day is February 18. The Song of 
Bernadette by F. Wcrfel (1942) was filmed; 
see also the Life by M. 'rrouncer (195K). 

BERNADOTfE, Count Folke (1895-1948), 
nephew of Gustavus V of Sweden, acted as 
mediator during both world wars. Appoin¬ 
ted by U.N.O. to mediate in Palestine, he 
produced a partition plan, but Wiis assas¬ 
sinated by Jewish terrorists on Meptember 17. 
See also Charles XIV of Sweden. 

BERNANOS, Ccorj^cs (18H8J94H), F'remrh 
writer, born in Pans. He did not begin to 
write seriously until he was thirty-seven and 
had taken degrees in Law and Letters. Like 
all his generation oflTcnclt C'utholic writers, 
he attacks indifiercnce and is preoccupied 
with problems of sin and grace. His most 
memorable novels arc: Sous le sold!tie Satmi 
(1926) and Le Journal (tun curd dc vantpagne 
(1936). The latter, a sensitive study of a 
young priest, has been translated by P. 
Morns (1937), He is also the author of a 
play, Dialogues des Carmdlitcs\in\d a i>iary of 
Mv Times (1938), also translated by P. Morris* 

BERNARD, ber^nahr, (1) CJuude (IKLLVH), 
French physiologist, born near Villcfranclte, 
A pharmacist’s assistant at Lyons, and failing 
in his ambition of a literary career, he studied 
medicine at Paris, and in 1K41 became 
assistant at the College do France to Magcn- 


with, her. Gaining the Prix de Rome in 
1830, he spent two years in Italy. After his 
marriage, in 1833, he combined the com¬ 
position and production of his works with 
music criticism until a gift from Paganini, 
for whom he wrote his symphony Harold en 
Italia (1834), made him temporarily indepen¬ 
dent. After 1842 he won a brilliant reputation 
in Germany, Russia, and England, but on his 
return to France his failure to gain a hearing 
for his major works drove him back to 
criticism. The deaths of his second wife and 
his son, ill-health, and his fruitless struggle 
to win a regular place in French music, 
clouded his later years. His compositions 
include the Grande Messe des Marts (1837), 
the dramatic symphony Romdo et Juliette 
(1838), the overture Le Carnaval Romain 
(1843), the cantata La Damnation de Faust 
(1846), which is perhaps Berlioz’s most 
representative composition, and his comic 
opera Beatrice et Binidict (1860-62). As 
well as being the first great orchestral 
specialist among composers, Berlioz was one 
of the founders of 19th-century programme 
music, showing his genius as much in his 
lightly-scored miniatures as in his more 
monumental works, such as his final opera 
Les Troyens, A brilliantly incisive prose 
writer, Berlioz produced seven books, 
including a treatise on orchestration and an 
autobiography. See also studies by W. J. 
Turner (1934) and T. S. Wotton (1935), and 
Ji^ir^^^lipsraphy by C, Hopkinson (1951). 
BERNADETTE, St (1844—79), French vision¬ 
ary, bom at Lourdes, Hautes-Pyrdndes. The 


die, with whom he worked until his own 
appointment in 1854 to the chair of Cienenfi 
Physiology, and whom he succeeded in IK55 
as professor of Experimental Pfiy.siokigy. I le 
was elected to the Academy in 1868, and dicil 
at Paris. His earliest researches were on the 
action of the secretions of the alimentary 
canal, the pancreatic juice, the connection 
between the liver and nervous system, Ac., 
for which he received prizes from the Academy 
(1851-53). Later researches were on the 
changes of temperature of the blootl. the 
oxygen in arterial and in venous blood, the 
opium alkaloids, curarino, and the sym¬ 
pathetic nerves. His Lemons de physiohglt* 
expdimentale (1865) is a standard work. See 
works on him by Sir M. I*osttT (1899), 
J. M. D. Olmsted (1939), and H. Bergson 

(2) Tristan {ni Paul) (ia66»1947), F’rcnch 
novelist and dramatist, was born at Bessin^on. 
His first success came with a gay novel: I.cs 
Mimoires d'un Jeune homme rangd (1899). 
In the same year he wrote a comedy, VAngkds 
tel qu*on le park and from then on produced 
a number of light-hearted pieces with stock 
comic situations, which proved very popular 
"^ripiiptttte (1905), it Petit 
PW/a?e Char man t (1921). 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX, St (1090^ 
1153), theologian and reformer, was born of 
a noble family at Fontaines, near Ddon, in 
Burgundy; in 1113 entered the Cistercian 
monastery of Clteaux; and in 1115 became 
the first abbot of the newly-founded monas¬ 
tery of Clairvaux, in Champagne. He was 
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canonized in 1174, His studious, ascetic life 
and stirring eloquence made him the oracle 
of Christendom; he founded more than 
seventy monasteries; and the ‘ Mellifluous 
Doctor ’ is regarded by the Catholic Church 
as the last of the flithcrs. He drew up the 
statutes of the Knights Templars in 1128; 
he secured the recognition of Pope Innocent 
11; and it was his glowing eloquence at the 
council of V(5zelay in 1146 that kindled the 
enthusiasm of France for the second crusade. 
The influence of St Bernard as a spiritual 
teacher through his fervid piety and living 
grasp of Christian doctrine was a wholesome 
antidote .to the dry and cold scholasticism 
of the age. Yet he showed a harsh severity 
towards Abelard and others whose views 
he rejected. His writings comprise more 
than 400 epistles, 340 sermons, a Life of St 
Malachy, and 12 distinct theological treatises. 
The monks of his reformed branch of the 
Cistercians arc often called Bcrnardincs. See 
Lives by Cotter Morison (1877), Bales (1890), 
Storrs (^1893), and W, W. Williams (1953). 
BERNARD OF MENTHON, St (923--1008), 

‘ Apostle of the Alps \ born in Savoy,^ as 
arclidcacon of Aosta founded the hospices 
in the Alpine passes that bear his name, and 
died at Novara. 

BERNARD OF MORLAIX, a monk of 
Clugny about 1140, is said to have been born 
of English parents at Morlaix in Brittany. He 
is the author of the remarkable poem />e 
Contemptu MumU, in 3000 long rolling, 

‘ leonine-dactylic' venscs, some of which 
were translated by John Mason Neale (q.v.) 
into hymns, among them * Jerusalem the 
Golden *. 

BERNARD OF WEIMAR. Sec Bernhard, 
BERNARDIN BE SAINT-PIERRE. See 
SATNT-PniRRE (2) 

BERNARDINO. Sec Pinturr'Chio, Rossi. 
BERNARDINO OF SIENA, St (1380-1444), 
born at Mussa-Carrara of a distinpuished 
family, made himself famous by his rigid 
rc.storation of the primitive Franciscan rule. 
He entered the order in 1404, and in 1438 was 
appointed its vicar-gcncral for Italy. He 
founded the Fratres de Obxervctniia, a branch 
of the Franciscan order, which already 
numbered over 300 monasteries in Italy 
during his day. Bernardino was canonized in 
1450. His eminently mystical works were 
published at Venice in 1591, at Paris in 1636. 
Sc© Lives by Thurcau Dangin (1912) and 
Howell (190). 

BERNATJER, Agnes, berrfow-er (d. 1435), the 
beautiful daughter of a poor surgeon of 
Augsburg, was secretly married in 1432 to 
Duke Albrecht of Bavaria, only son of the 
reigning Duke Ernst, who, in her husband’s 
absence, had her drowned as a witch at 
Straubing, in the Danube. Albrecht took up 
arms against his father; but after a year of 
war he consented to marry Anna of Bruns¬ 
wick. 

BERNATS, Jakol) (1824-81), Jewish classical 
scholar, born at Hamburg. Professor and 
librarian at Bonn, ho wrote much on the 
Greek philosophers. 

BERNERS, (1) Gerald Hugh Tyrwhltt-Wilson, 
Idtfci Baron (1883-1950), British composer, 
bom at Bridgnorth. His early works appeared 
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under the name of Gerald Tyrwhitt. His 
total output v/m small, but includes an 
orchc.stral fugue and several ballets, of which 
the best known are The Triumph of Neptune 
and Wedding: Bouquet (after a play by <.Jert- 
rude Stein). All his work is distinguished by 
a delicate and witty sense of pastiche. 

(2) John Bourciiler, 2nd Baron (I4<)7"1533), 
deputy of Calais, where he translated Frois¬ 
sart (1523-25). 

(3) or Barnes, Dame Juliana, according to 
tradition was the daughter of Sir James 
Berners who was beheaded in 13H8, the 
prioress of Sopwcll nunnery at St Albans, 
and the author of the 7>m/r.vr perteynyrsgr to 
Hawkvnge, Huutynge, F}\s\dtynni\ and <"oote 
Armifis. Probably, however, she wrote only 
the treatise on hunting, and part of that on 
hawking; the heraldry is certainly not hers. 
The treatise on fl.sliing, wanting in the St 
Albans edition (1486). first appears in 
Wynkyn tic Wordc’s ctlition (1496). 

BERNHARD, Duke of Weimar (1604 39). 
Protestant general in the Thirty Years’ War, 
distinguished himself in 1622 at ihc battle of 
Wimpfen. In 1631 he was one of ihc jirst to 
support Gust avus Adolphus. I Ic comnuiiuled 
the left wing at Liilzcn, and after the king’s 
death had the chief command. He took a 
very important part in the war; but after a 
sudden Illness died at Ncuburg on the Rlune. 
Sec Life by (i. Drovsen (1885). 

BERNHARD LEOPOLD (191 ). prince 

of the Netherlands, born at Jena, son of 
Prince Bernhard C’asimir of I.ippc, He 
married Juliana (q.v.), only daughter of 
Wiihclmina, Queen of the Netherlands, in 
1937 and the title of Prince of the Netherlands 
was conferred on him. The marriage has 
issue of four daughter.s, 

BERNHARD!, Frledrkh nm (IH49«4930). 
German general of cavalry, exponent of 
militarism, champion of Prussiamsm, wrote 
(hrmany and the Neect IFar (1912) aiu! other 
similar works. 

BERNHARD'!', Sarah, properly Hearlette 
Rosine Bernard (1844-1923), tlic greatest 
tragtkhenne of her day, was born in Paris. 
Entering the Paris (’onservatoire in 1859, in 
1862 she made her d6but as * Iphig^nio ’ at 
the 'PluTitre FVanv'ais* but attracted little 
notice. In 1867 she played minor parts at llic 
Od6on, won fame as ‘ Zunetto’ in i'opp^e’s 
Le Passant (18(»9)* and the * Queen of Spain * 
in Huy Bias (1872), and was recalled to the 
Thdiltrc FVancidx* After 1876 she made 
frequent appearances In Lontion, America* 
Europe, &c. In 1882 she married M, Jacques 
Daria or Damala (d. IBH9), a Greek actOG 
from whom she was divorced shortly after¬ 
wards. In 1916 her F'retieh nationality was 
restored. She founded tfto llkltre Hitrah 
Bernhardt in 1899, In 1915 ihe had a leg 
amputated, but did not abandon the stage. 
A legendary flguro in the theatre world, she 
died probably the most versatile tetrew of 
any age. Bco her Autobiography (1907), 
and Lives by Sir CL Arthur (1923), Maurice 
Baring (1933)* L. Verneuil (1942). her gmud* 
son, L. Bernhardt (trans. 1949), M, Agate 
(1945) and J. Richardson (1959), 

BERNE or Bemia, FronceseOf (e* 1497- 
1535), Italian poet, was bora at Lampoiwhio 
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in Tuscany, and in 1517 went from Florence 
to Rome. He entered successively the service 
of his uncle, Cardinal Bibbiena, of Giberti, 
chancellor to Clement VII, and in 1532 of 
Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici. This he 
quitted a year later, and went to Florence, 
where, refusing to poison Cardinal Salviati, 
he was himself poisoned. His recast or 
rifacimento of Boiardo’s Orlando innamorato 
(1542) is still read in Italy (and justly so) in 
preference to the original. He had a large 
share in establishing Italian as a literary 
language. See Life (1881) by Virgili. 

BERNIER, Francois, bern-yay (d. 1688), 

French traveller, born at Angers, about 1654 
left France for Syria, Egypt, Arabia and 
India, where for twelve years he was physician 
to Aurungzebe. He published a delightful 
account of his travels (1670-71; trans. 1893). 

BERNINI, Giovanni Lorenzo, bayr’-nee'nee 
(1598-1680), Italian baroque sculptor, archi¬ 
tect and painter, the son of a sculptor, Pietro 
(1562-1629), born at Naples, came to Rome 
at an early age, attracted the notice of Cardinal 
Scipione Borghese, for whom he executed his 
early statues and who introduced him to 
the papal court. His statue David (before 
1620), in utter contrast to Michelangelo’s 
grim, heroic treatment, presents a scowling 
young rogue ready to take advantage of 
Goliath’s clumsiness. Similarly his Apollo 
and Daphne (1625, in the Borghese Gallery), 
presenting a pretty young damsel, completely 


fractions, kinetic theory of gases and solved 
an equation proposed by Riecti, now known 
as ‘ Bernoulli’s equation 

(2) Jacques (1654-1705), JSwiss mathe¬ 
matician, brother of (3), born at Basel, where 
he became professor in 1687, investigated 
infinite scries, tlic cycloid, transcendental 
curves, equiangular spiral, nnd the catenary. 
In 1698 he publislied his essay on the dillcrciV 
tial calculus and its appIicatiot> to geometry, 
first usini? the term irdvgraL He cstahlisitcd 
the principles of the calculus of probability 
and described the numbers which hear his 
name. A logarithmic spiral was at his 
request engraved on his tombstone in Basel 
cathedral. 

(3) Jean, or Johann (1667 174H), Swiss 
mathematician, brother of ( 2 ) luul lather of 

(1), born at Basel, did mathematical and 
chemical research and was professt)!* at 
Groningen (1695) and at Basel 0 705). He 
wrote on dillerential equations, rectification 
and quadrature of curves, isochronous curves 
and curves of the quickest ilescent. 'fhe 
exponential calculus is claimed for him. He 
had a habit of claiming his brother’s work us 
his own and expelled his son (1) because the 
latter had won a competition in wltich he had 
also been competitor. Another soit, Nleho- 
laus (1695-1726), was professor at St Peters¬ 
burg. Yet another, Jean (1710 90). prtdcssor 
at Basel, was interested chictly in physics. 
Of the latter's sons, Jean (1744 1807) was at 


fails in the conception of the legend. Bernini 
had all the theatrical flourish of his style. In 
1633 he completed the bronze baldacchino in 
St Peter’s, having been appointed architect, 
but his structurally unsound towers on the 
facade caused his removal from papal favour 
until 1647, when he designed the fountain of 
the four river gods in the Piazza Navona, 
In 1656 he decorated the apse of St Peter’s 
with the so-called Cathedra Petri, a tour de 
force of decorative and theatrical inventive¬ 
ness, designed the colonnade in front of the 
cathedral, and in 1663 the grand staircase to 
the Vatican. In 1665 he made a triumphal 
journey to Paris to improve upon the designs 
for the Louvre, but his own were also rejected. 
His last works were the tomb to Alexander VII 
in St Peter’s (1678), and the small Jesuit 
church of S. Andrea al Quirinale. He was 
buried m the church S. Maria Maggiore. 
See monographs by S. Fraschetti (1900), 
M. Reymond (1911), R. Norton (1914), and 
Wittkower (1955). 

BERNOULLI, ber-noo-^yee, a Swiss family of 
mathematicians and scientists which had its 
origin in Antwerp, but because of its dissent¬ 
ing views settled first in Frankfurt (1583) and 
later in Basel. See French family history by 
E. Doublet (1914). Its most distinguished 
members were: 

(1) Daniel (1700-82), Swiss mathematician, 
son of (3), born at Basel, studied medicine 
and mathematics and became professor of 
Mathematics at St Petersburg (1723). In 1733 
he returned to Basel to become professor 
fim of Anatomy, then Botany, finally Physics. 
He shared with Euler the distinction of 
having gained the French Academy prize ten 
times and was elected F.R.S. in 1750. He did 
work on trigonometrical functions, continued 


inc ucriin ucaucoiy anu wrote ou inactcr- 
minate equations, Jacques (1759 89), became 
professor successively at Basel, Verona, and 
St Petersburg. 

BERNSTEIN^, -^stiiu (1) Eduard (1850 1932), 
German Socialist leader, born in Berlin, lived 
in England from 1888 to 1901. An associate 
of Engels, he was an advocate of revisionism, 
an evolutionary form of Marxism and a 
member of the Reichstag periodically (1902 
1928), See his My Years of Hxile (1921). 

(2) Henri (1876“»1953). h'rench dramatist, 
born in Paris of Jewish extraction and edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge. His first play, Le 
Marchd (1900), was followed by Le DHaur 
(1902), La Rafale (1906), hran (1906), /.e 
Voleitr (1907), Samson (1909) A pro¬ 
nounced enemy of socialism and anti¬ 
semitism, he fought a number of duels with 
critics and anti-semites. His greatest triumphs 
were Le Secret (1913) and Judith (1922). 1 le 
produced many of his plays in his own 

pacifist in his youth, he fought 
in World War 1 m the British artillery and 
the French Air Force. Ho escaped to New 
York in 1940 and returned to France after 
the liberation in 1945. His brilliant, breath¬ 
less, brutal plays depend to a great extent on 
stag®l)effects. vSee Life by I. de Sidaner 

(3) Leonard (1918- ), American conduc¬ 
tor, pianist, and composer, born in Lawrence, 
Mass., educated at Harvard and the Curtis 
Institute of Music. Bernstein reached fame 
^ddenly m 1943 by conducting the New 
York Philharmonic as a substitute for Bruno 
waiter. His compositions include two 
symphonics^/ercm/o/i (1942) and The Am of 

a television opera, Troitbfe 
m Tahiti, and the musical comedies On the 
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Town, which incorporated music from his 
ballet Fancy Free, and West Side Story (1958), 
based on the Romeo and Juliet the-mc. 
BEROSUS, or Berossus (11. c. 260 n.c.), a 
priest of Babylon, who wrote in Greek three 
books of Babylonian-Chaldean history, in 
which he made use of the archives in the 
temple of Bel at Babylon, and of which 
unfortunately only a few fragments have 
been preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
Syncellus. 

BERRI, Charles Ferdinand, Due dc, ber-ree 
(1778--1820), second son of the Comte 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X), was born at 
Versailles. In 1792 he (led with his father to 
Turin; fought with him under Condc against 
France; afterwards visited Russia, and lived 
for ssomc time in London and Edinburgh. In 
1814 he returned to France, in 1815 was 
appointed commander of the troops in and 
around Paris, and in 1816 married Caroline 
Ferdinande Louise (1798-1870), eldest daughter 
of Francis, afterwards king of the 'fwo 
Sicilies. Assassinated by the fanatic Louvcl 
in front of the Opera (February 13, 1820), he 
left only a daughter; but the same year the 
widowed duchess gave birth to the Comte dc 
Chambord (q.v.). After the July revolution, 
1830, she, with her son, followed Charles X 
to Holyrood; in 1832 she landed from Italy 
near Marseilles, but, after many adventures, 
was betrayed by a Jew at Nantes, and 
imprisoned in the citadel of Blayc. Her 
confession that she had formed a second 
marriage with the Neapolitan marquis, 
Lucchcsi-Palli, at once destroyed her political 
importance, and the government set her at 
liberty. She died in Styria, See works by 
Mdnlbre (1882), Nauroy (1889), Imbert dc 
Saint Amand (trans. 1892-93), Noel Williams 
(1911), Praviel (1929), and Fabre (1938), 
BERRY, (1) James Comer. See Remsley. 

(2) Mary (1763-1852), English author, was 
born at Kirkbridge in Yorkshire, travelled 
on the Continent (1783 -85), and in 1788 first 
met Horace Walpole (q.v.), whose literary 
executor she became, and who induced her 
to settle at Little Strawberry Hill with her 
younger sister and lifedong companion, 
Agnes. Sec her Journal and Correspondence 
(1865), HoughtoiTs Monographs (1873), and 
the Berry Papers (1914), cd. by Lewis 
Melville. 

(3) William Ewert. See Camrosk. 

BERT, J>aul, bavr (1833-86), French physio¬ 
logist and republican statesman, was born at 
Auxerre. A professor of the Sorbonne (1869), 
he did pioneer work in studying blood gases, 
the toxic elfccts of oxygen at high pressure, 
and anaesthetics generally. His Im Presskm 
baromJtrkjue 0878) was translated in 1943 
because of its importance for aviation 
medicine. As minister of education, Bert 
founded the universities of Lyons and of 
Lille. 

BERTHA. See Augustine, or Austin, St. 
BERTHELOT, Marcellin, ber-tidb (1827- 
1907), French chemist, bora in Paris, became 
the first professor of Organic Chemistry at the 
College de France 0865), was put in charge of 
Paris defences in 1870, was foreign mintstcr 
(1895-96), and an Academician 0900), He 
helped to found thermo-chemistry, introduced 


a standard method for determining the latent 
heat of steam, disct)vcred many of the 
derivatives of coal-tar, and his syntheses of 
many fundamental organic compounds help 
to destroy the classical divtsiou between 
organic and inorganic compounds. He 
studied the mechanism of explosion and 
wrote many scholarly works on the history 
of early chemistry. 

BERl'HIER, Alexandre, bert-yay (1753 * 
1815), Prince of Ncucluitcl and Wagram, 
Marshal of the F'rcnch empire, was born at 
Versailles, and, entering the army in 1770, 
fought with Lafayette in the American war of 
independence. In the French Revolution he 
soon rose to be chief of the stall' in tiie army 
of Italy (1795), and in 1798 proclaimed the 
republic in Rome, He became chief of stulf 
to Napoleon, on whose fall lie had to sur¬ 
render the principality of Ncuchalel, but was 
allowed to keep his rank as peer and marshal. 
Napoleon made overtures to him from F.lha; 
but he retired to Bamberg. On July I, 1815, 
at the sight of a Russian division marching 
towards the French frontier, he threw himself 
from a window. His Mdmolres appeared in 
1826. 

BERl'IIOLLE'E, Claude Louis, Comte, hereto* 
lay (1748 H822), l-rcnch clicmist, was bom at 
Tallotres in Savoy, studied at Turin, came to 
Paris in 1772, and in 1781 was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, He 
aided Lavoisier in his researches on gun¬ 
powder and in forming the new chemical 
nomenclature, and accepted his antiphlogistic 
doctrines: in 1785 he showed the value of 
chlorine for bleadung. Following Priestley, 
he showed ammonia to be a compound of 
hydrogen and nitrogen. He was made a 
senator and a count by Napoleon, yet votcil 
for his dcjiosition in 1814, and on the Bour¬ 
bon restoration was created u peer. 
BER'riLLON, Alphonse, ImMee^^yd (1853 - 
1914), a Paris police-otliccr who in 1880 
devised a system of identifying criminals by 
measurements. See File by Rhodes (1956). 
BERTIN, Louis Fraiwois* betMl (1766 1841), 
the founder in 1799 of the Journal des /Jd/wAv, 
edited afte-rwards by his sons, Louis Marie 
Armaud (lHi)L>54) and Edouard (1797 1871). 
BER'l'RAM, CL Sec Rkiiaro on CharNiTSti-R. 
BER'I’RANO, ber-tra, (1) Henri Cratleii, 
C'omte (1773 1844), one of NapotcoiPs 
generals, wtis bom and dietl at Clulteauroux. 
He shared tlic emperoCs banishtneiu to .St 
I Iclcna, and, on his death, returned to F’rance, 
where in IH30 he was appointed comniandant 
of the Polytechnic l^chooL 
(2) Look Marie Emile (1866 1941), FVench 
author, born at Spincourt, spent some years 
in Algeria, which provides a setting for Sang 
des races (1898), To Cina (1900), and other 
realistic novels and travel books, He also 
wrote historical novels and bioiraphical 
studies of Flaubert and Louis XIV, He was 
elected to the Academy in 1925, See study 
by M. Ricord (1947), 

BERTRAND IM BORN, See Born, 
BfeRULLE, Pierre de (1575'162y). French 
cardinal and theologian, horn near Troyes> 
was a leader of the Catholic reaction tgainst 
Calvinism. He founded the Congregation 
of the Oratory (1611) and introducftd the 
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Carmelite order into France. He was 
ambassador to Spain in 1626, was minister 
of state until dismissed by Richelieu, and was 
made a cardinal in 1627. Many of his pupils 
became famous, he widely influenced French 
religious teaching, being dubbed by pope 
Urban VIII ‘ Apostolus Verbi Incarnati 
See studies by Houssaye (1873-75) and 
Pettier (1929). 

BERWICK, James Fitzjames, 1st Duke of 
(1670-1734), a great French general, was the 
natural son of James II, by Arabella Churchill, 
sister of the Duke of Marlborough. Born at 
Moulins, he was educated in France as a 
Catholic, served in Hungary under Duke 
Charles of Lorraine, in 1687 was created 
Duke of Berwick, and fled from England at 
the Revolution. He fought through his 
father’s Irish campaign (1689-91) and then in 
Flanders and against the Camisards. In 1706 
he was created a marshal of France, and in 
1707 in Spain established the throne of Philip 
V by the decisive victory of Almansa. After 
several years of inactivity, he received the 
command in 1733 of an army intended to 
cross the Rhine. While besieging Philipps- 
burg, he was killed by a cannon-ball, June 12, 
1734. He left descendants in both Spain and 
France—the Dukes of Liria and Fitzjames. 
See his Mimoires (1778), and two works by 
C. T. Wilson (1876-83). 

BERZELIUS, Johan Jakob (1779-1848), 
Swedish chemist, was born in East Gotland, 
Sweden, studied at Uppsala and died at 
Stockholm. His accurate determination of 
atomic weights established the laws of 
combination and the atomic theory. Fie 
introduced modern symbols, an electro¬ 
chemical theory, discovered the elements of 
selenium, thorium, and cerium, and first 
isolated others. His great work was rewarded 
with the gold medal of the Royal Society. 
BERZSENYI, Daniel, ber'shen-yi (1776-1836), 
Hungarian lyric poet, born in Heteny. 
Educated by his father, he won fame as a 
patriotic poet with his Ode to Magyarokhoz, 
inspired by the Magyar nobility’s successful 
opposition to Napoleon on the Styrian Alps. 
Collections of his verse appeared in 1813 and 
m 1830, when he was elected a member of 
the Hungarian Academy. His complete 
works, edited by his friend Dobrentei, were 
published in Pesth in 1842 and in a definitive 
edition in 1864. 

(1) Annie, n^e Wood (1847- 
1933) British theosophist, sister-in-law of 
(2), born in London of Irish parentage, 
brought up at Harrow, at twenty married the 
Rev. Frank Besant, but was separated from 
him in 1873. From Secularism and Brad- 
laugh she passed in 1889 to Madame Blavatsky 
high-priestess 

from 1891, and m her later years championed 
Nationalism and education in India. See 
her Autobiography (1893), and studies by 
Geoffrey West (new ed. 1933) and Besterman 

(X\bi-zant', Sir Walter (1836-1901), F.ngl,.t, 
novelist, brother-in-law of (1), bom at Ports- 
mouth, studied at King’s College, London, 
and at Christ s College, Cambridge. After 
h.SJ* professor in Mauritius, he 

devoted himself to hterature. His first work. 


Studies in French Poetr}\ appeared in 1868; 
and in 1871 he entered info a literary partner¬ 
ship with James Rice (1844-’82), a native of 


Northampton, and editor of Once a riVe/c. 
Together they produced many novels, 
including Readv-moncy Mortihoy (1872), The 
Golden Butterfly (1876), By Celia's ArboM\ 
The Chaplain of the Fleet, 'The Seamy Side 
(1881). After Rice’s death, Besant liimscif 
wrote All Sorts and Conditions of Men (1882), 
and other novels advocating social reform, 
resulting in the establishment of the Beoplcls 
Palace in the East end of London. I le was 
also the author of some biographical studies 
and works on the history of London, 

He was secretary of the Palestine lixploration 
Fund (some of whose works he etliictl), and 
first chairman of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors. See his Autobiogranhv (1902). 

BESS OF HARDWICK. Sec CAwmmih 
BESIER, Rudolf (1878-1942), British play¬ 
wright, remembered for The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street (1930). 

BESSARION, or Biisilius, Johannes, bes- 
saiTree-on (1389/I4()3“72), one of the earliest 
scholars who transplanted Cireck literature 
and philosophy into the West, was horn at 
Trebizond, and died at Ravenna. As Bishop of 
Nicaca, he accompanital the Greek ctnperor. 
John Palaeologus, to Italy in 14.39 in order 
to effect a union between the Greek and the 
Roman churches. Soon uftcrward.s ioining 
Uie Roman church, he was made cardinal by 
Pope Eugenius IV. Ten years later, Nicholas 
V created him Bishop of Iffascati; aiul for 
five years he was also papal legate at Bologna. 
After the fall of Constantinople, of which he 
had been titular patriarch, he visited Germany 
and endeavoured to promote a crusade 
against the Turks, I'wice lie was nearly 
elected pope. 

BESSEL, Friedrich Willicliu (1784 1846), 
German mathematician and astronomer, was 
born at Mindcn, and starting as a shin’s 
clerk, was in 1810 appointed director of the 
observatory and prorc.ssor at Kdnigsberg. 
He catalogued stars, predicted a star beyond 
Uranus as wc4l as the existence of dark stars, 
investigated Kepler’s problem oC helioccntiL 
city and systematized the functions involved, 
which bear his name. 

BESSEMER, Sir Henry (1813-98), British 
mventoF, born at Charlton, Herts, patented 
m 1856 an economical process by which 
molten pig-iron disturbed by a current of air 

In ‘*3*° * P knightvcl 

RFsI/IpwI Autobiography (1924). 

B Marshal of 

the French empire, was born of poor parents 

? 7 Q 7 . became a private in 

1792,^ in less than two years rose to be 
captain; distinguished himself at St Jean 
d Acre, Aboukir, Austerlitz, Jena, Eyhut, in 
^ Russian campaign; and was 
oMr on the eve 

BEST, Charles Herbert (1899- ). Canadian 
Physiologist, born at West Pembrokk Maine. 

®.t Toronto in 1929, In 
lz 7 j Msociatcd with Banting and 

BETH^FnwARnc discovery of ins&n. 
jbeiham-EDWARDS* Sec JBbwaeds (i). 
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BETHETX, Richard. See Westbury (Lord). 
BETHLEN, (1) Gabriel, or Bcthicii Gabor 
(1580-1629), born of a noted Protestant 
family of Hungary, in 1613 was elected prince 
of Transylvania. In 1619, with the Bohemians, 
he invaded Hungary, and next year was 
chosen its king, but in 1621 concluded peace 
with Ferdinand 11, and resigned his claims to 
Hungary, whilst obtaining large accessions 
of territory. In 1622 and 1626 he renewed 
hostilities with the emperor. 

(2) Istvdn (Stephen), Count (1874-1951), 
Hungarian statesman, born at Gernyeszeg 
(Corncsti), Transylvania, was a leader of the 
counter-revolutionary movement after World 
War 1, and as prime minister in 1921“31 
greatly promoted Hungary’s economic recon- 
struction. 

BEI'HMANN HOLLWEG, ThmhM von 
(1856-1921), German statesman, born at 
Hohenfmow, Brandenburg, studied law, and 
rose in the service of Brandenburg, Prussia, 
and the Empire, till in 1909 he became 
Imperial Chancellor. He treated the Belgian 
neutrality treaty as a ’ scrap of paper and 
played an invidious rdlc bclore and after the 
outbreak of war in 1914. 

BETHUNE, John, Bee Drinkwater. 
Bli)TdEMAN, John (1906- ), British author, 
educated at Marlborough anti Oxford, 
known for his light verse ( A ftm/rt Zion (1933), 
New Bats in Old Belfries (1940), A few Late 
Chrysanthemums (1954), Collected Poems 
(1958), &c,), much of which satirizes modern 
taste, for his essays and guide-books, and for 
his championship of Victorian and lidwardian 
art and architecture. 

BETTERTON/rhomas(c. 1635-4710), l-nglish 
actor and adapter of dramas, born in London, 
in 1661 joined Davenant’s theatrical com¬ 
pany. Addison, Cibber, Dryden, Pepys, <&c., 
bear admiring witness to his dramatic 
powers, which overcame the natural disad¬ 
vantages of a low voice* small eyes, attd an 
ungainly liguro. His wife, an actress, shared 
his sta|e triumphs- In an unfortimatc 
speculation in 1692 Betterton lost all his 
savings. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See Life by Lowe (1891). 

BETTI, Ugo (1892-1954), Italian dramatist 
and poet, born in Camorino, was a judge by 
profession. His collections of verse include 
JRe pensleroso (1922), of short stories, i'ai/io 
(1929) and Le Case (1937) and the best of his 
plays La Padrona (1929), in which life appears 
symbolically in the person of a cynical, 
masterful and attractive woman. His own 
profession was not spared in Corruzkme al 
Palazzo di Giustizla (1944, trans. 1957), in 
which one of the characters exclaims: * We 
judges are all hypocrites k See study by 
E. de Michclis (1937). 

BETTY, William Henry West (1791-1874), 
English actor, better known as the Young 
Roscius, was born at Shrewsbury, from the 
age of eleven appeared on the stage, and 
sustained the heaviest parts with considerable 
success- In 1805 the House of Commons 
adjourned to witness his Hamlet. He quitted 
the stage in 1808, but after studying for two 
years at Cambridge, returned to it in 1812. 
He retired finally in 1824, and lived for fifty 
years on the fortune he had so early amassed. 


BEIJST, Friedrich Ferdinand, C’omU von, Iwyst 
(1809 “86), Austrian .statesman, was born at 
Dresden, and died at bchloss AUenberg, near 
Vienna, having been Imperial Chancellor 
(1867“ 71) and ambassador at London (1871- 
1878), at Paris (1878 82). His chief achieve¬ 
ment was tlic reconciliation of Hungary to 
Austria. See his Memoirs 188/). 

BEVAN, Aneurin (IK97-4‘h>t)), British Labour 
politician, was born on November 15, one of 
thirteen children of a I'rcdcgar, Mon., miner, 
and began work in the pits at thirteen on 
leaving Sirhovvy ElcmcnlJiry School. Six 
years later he wa.s chairman of a Miner’s 
Lodge of more than 4()()() members. Active 
in trades unionism in the South Wales coal¬ 
field, he led the Welsh miners in the 1926 
Cieneral Strike, I.L.P. member for libhw 
Vale in 1929, he joined the more moderate 
Labour party in 1931. lie established a 
reputation us a brilliant, irreverent, and <iftcn 
tempestuous orator. During World War H 
he was frequently a * one-man Opposition ’ 
against Sir Win.ston C’hurehiH. Appointed 
minister of health in the 1945 Labour 
government, he introduced in 1948 the 
revolutionary National Healtli Service. He 
became minister of labour in 1951, hut 
resigned the same year over the National 
Health cjuirgcs proposed in the Biulgct. 
ITom this tieriod elated * Ikvanism *, tlic 
Left Wing nagging movement to make the 
Labour party more Socialist and less' reform¬ 
ist *. It madc^Mr Bevan the centre of pro¬ 
longed and often bitter disputes witli his 
party leaders, hut tlic movement began to 
wither late in 1956 when Mr Bevan became 
Labour’s * Shadow * foreign secretary, Mr 
Bevan ceased to be a Bevanho at the 1957 
Brighton Party C’onfcrcncc when he opposed 
a one-sided reiumchition of the hydrtigen- 
bomb by Britain. "I he most publicized 
Labour politician of his time, a vivid orator, 
and expert debater, Mr Bevan brought to the 
(’ommons, over wisich he coultl cNerciso the 
fascinating ascendancy of a virtimso hi 
volubility, a Radical fervour, an leonoelastic 
restlessness and the gifts of an uetsR intellect. 
He publislicd In Place of Fear (1952), 
BEVERIDGE, William Henry Beveridge, 1st 
Baron (1879- ), British economist, best 

known as the author of tlie Report on Social 
Insurance and Allied Services ilH2), was born 
of Scottish descent at Rangpur* Imlla, was 
educated at C'hartcrhouse and Balliol Gollcge, 
Oxford, taught law, served as leader writer 
on the Morning Post, made himself the leading 
autluirity on unemployment insarance, and 
compiled his notable report, Unemployment 
(1909, rev, 1930). He entered the Board of 
Trade (1908) and became director of labour 
exchanges (1909 16). He was Director of the 
London Bchool of Fconomics (1919 37) and 
Master of University C’ollege, Osford ((937« 
1945). b’rom 1941 to 1943 he was president of 
the Royal Statistical Society* Since I9M he 
served on several commissions and com¬ 
mittees, and ultimately on that of aperts of 
several government depnrtments (1941-42), 
put of which grew tho * Beveridg© Report \ 
Its main feature was a compreheniivo ichemo 
of social insurance, covering tho whole 
community without income limit. Fubllshed 
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at the height of the war, it was remarkable 
testimony to Britain’s hopes for the future, 
was widely publicized, and has since formed 
the basis of much social legislation. Goebbels 
even made a study of it. Beveridge was 
elected to parliament as a Liberal in 1944, but 
was defeated in 1945. See his autobiograph¬ 
ical, Power and Influence (1953) and other 
writings. He was raised to the peerage in 
1946 . . , . , 

BEVIN, Ernest (1881-1951), British Labour 
statesman, born at Winsford, Somerset, of 
poor parents, who left him an orphan before 
he was seven years old. In 1894 he moved to 
Bristol to earn his living as a van-boy and 
later as van driver. He educated himself and 
came early under the influence of trade 
unionism and the Baptists, and was for a 
time a lay-preacher. At the age of thirty 
he was a paid official of the dockers’ union. 
In 1920 he earned himself a national reputa¬ 
tion by his brilliant handling of his union’s 
claims before a wage-tribunal at which he 
was opposed by an eminent barrister. He 
won acceptance for most of the claims and 
the title ‘ the dockers’ K.C.’ Bevin was the 
pioneer of modern trade unionism. Out of 
32 separate unions he built up the gigantic 
National Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and became its general secretary 
(1921-40). He was one of the leaders in the 
General Strike (1926), served on the Mac¬ 
millan Committee on finance, and furthered 
the work of the International Labour 
Organization. In 1940 he became minister 
of labour and national service in Churchill’s 
coalition government. He successfully 
attained complete mobilization of Britain’s 
man-power by 1943 and was a significant 
member of the war cabinet. He began to 
take a keen interest in foreign affairs and 
became foreign secretary in the Labour 
government (1945-51). In this office he was 
responsible for the satisfactory conclusion of 
peace treaties with South-East European 
countries and with Italy, despite growing 
Soviet disinclination to co-operate. He 
accepted the necessity for the Western powers 
to establish a federal government in Western 
Germany and by the Berlin air-lift (June 
1948-May 1949) accepted and met the Soviet 
challenge for the control of that city. He 
was largely responsible for the successful 
conclusion of mutual assistance (1948) and 
defence agreements (1949) with other Euro¬ 
pean powers and America. He opposed, 
however, total integration of European 
states, believing that Britain had special 
commonwealth obligations. Only with 
reluctance did he acquiesce in the formation 
of a Council of Europe. He failed to settle 
the difficult problem of Palestine, which he 
handed over to the United Nations. He 
concluded a new treaty with Egypt (1946) and 
arranged on his own initiative the meeting of 
the Commonwealth Foreign ministers (1950) 
out of which emerged the ‘ Colombo Plan ’. 
Ill-health made him relinquish office in March 
1951, and he died a month later. His wife, 
Florence Ann, was created D.B.E. in 1952, 
largely as a recognition of her husband’s 
services. Bevin was essentially the skilled 
and moderate negotiator, robust, down- 


to-earth, a ‘John Bull ’ of trade umonists. 
He believed that he might be able to achieve 
world peace and conciliation in the manner 
he had successfully applied in union afiuirs. 
But he was essentially a realist, and his 
realism earned him the censure of the 
more left-wing elements in his party as well 
as the esteem of many of his political oppo¬ 
nents. See his The Job to he Done (1942) and 
Lives by T. Evans (1946) and A. Bullock 
(Vol. I 1960). 

BEWICK, Thomas, byoolk (1753 182H), 
English wood-engraver, was born, a farmer’s 
son, at Cherryburn Mouse, Ovingliam, 
Northumberland, and early evinced a strong 
love of nature and drawing. At fourteen he 
was apprenticed to Ralph Beilby (1744 1817), 
a Newcastle engraver, became lus partner in 
1776, and, taking his brother John { 1760 “95) 
as an apprentice, in his woodcuts for <4/v\v 
Fables (1779), Select Tables (1784), and his 
own History of Quadrupeds (1790), established 
his reputation, his famous (hdlinpham 
Bulb a large woodcut (1789), being regarded 
as his masterpiece. E'iner even than the 
Quadrupeds was his History of British Birds 
(1797-1804), in which the figures arc rendered 
with the utmost accuracy, and are powerful 
and finely decorative arrangements td* black 
and white; the tailpieces arc vivid renderings 
of landscape and of rustic life, frctpiciuly 
touched with humour. Chief of later works 
was the Aesop's Fables (1818), in which he 
was assisted by William 'fcmplc, William 
Harvey, and his son, Robert KlUott (178H 
1849), who became his partner iti 1812, tmd 
also took part in the cuts for an unfinished 
History of British T'ishes. ^Scc his charming 
(li^62, new ed. 1924); Hugo’s 
Bewick Collector (1866), and ’ Supplement ’ 
(1868); L//e, by Thomson (1882); Oobson’s 
Bewick and his Pupils (IHH4); J. Boyd’s 
Bewick Gleanings (1887), and I). C. 4‘homson, 
The Watercolour Drawings (1930). 

BEYLE, Marie-HcnrL See Sm-NtmAi, 

BEZA, Theodore, bee'zi} (1519 1605), EVcnch 
religious reformer, was born of the noble 
family of Dc B6ze at V6zclay, in Hurgimdy, 
and studied Greek and law at Orleans, lie 
became known as a writer of witty (hut 
indecent) verses, settled with brilliant pros™ 
pects in Paris, and lived for a time in fastuoit- 
able dissipation. But after an illness, he took 
a serious view of life, and, marrying his 
mistress, in 1548 went with her to Cicneva; 
and from 1549 to 1554 was Greek professor 
at Lausanne, publishing a drama on Ihe 
Sacrifice of Abraham. In 1559 he was 
appointed a theological professor and 
president of the college at Geneva, and became 
Calvin’s ablest coadjutor. In a work on the 
punishment of heretics (1554) he had approved 
of the burning of Sorvetus. During the civil 
war in France he was chaplain to CfoiuliS, and 
later to Colmny, In 1563 he once more 
returned to Geneva, and on CJalvin’s death 
(1564) the care of the Genevese church fell 
upon Beza^ shoulders. He presided over the 
French reformers held at Rochelle 
in 1571 and at NImes in 1572. His best 
known work is the Latin Now Testament, 

*'‘9ard 
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BHABHA, ilomi Jelianigir (1909-^ ), Indian 

physicist, did much orii^inal work on cosmic 
rays. Elected F.R.S. in 1941, he became 
professor of Theoretical Physics at Bombay 

BHARTRIHARI, bahr'tri-hah'rce (11.7th cent.), 
Plindu poet and philosopher* author of three 
satakas (centuries) of stanzas on practical 
conduct, love, and renunciation of the world, 
and Sanskrit grammarian. See translated 
selections by A. Ghose (1924), J. M, Kennedy 
(1913), and D. Scott (1940). 

BHASA (11. 3rd cent.)* Sanskrit dramatist, 
author of plays on religious and legendary 
themes. See study by A, D. Pusalkcr (1940). 
BHAVABIIOTI, lHth'vah'-bo(/tm\ surnamed 
‘ Sri-kantha % a great Indian dramatist, who 
flourished in a.o. 730. 

BHAVK, Vinoba, bah-vay (1895 - ), Indian 

land reformer, was born in a Maharashtra 
village, Mahatma Gandhi took him under 
his care as a young scholar, an event which 
changed his life. Distressed in 1951 by the 
land-hunger riots in 1'clcngana, Hyderabad, 
he began a walking mission throughout India 
to persuade landlords to give land to^ the 
peasants. A barefoot, ascetic saint, his silent 
revolution led to 4,000,000 acres of land being 
redistributed in four years. He was claimed 
to be the most notable spiritual tigurc in 
India after the death of Gandhi, whose ardent 
disciple he was. See Man am! his Mi.ws'ion, 
ed. 'fandon (1954), and book by Vasto 
(1956). 

BlANCHf, Euigi, hymt^kea (1856 4928), 
Italian mathematician, professor at Pisa, 
known especially for his work on surface 
geometry. His Lezloni di ^mtnetria differ cm 
ziale (1894) is a standard work. 
BIANCWIPERRARl* Francesco de% byan'kee- 
fir-rah'ree (1460-1510), Italian religious 
painter of the Modenese school. 
BIANCHINI, Francesco, hyiw->kee'ftee (1662- 
1729), Italian antiquary and astronomer, was 
born at Verona, became librarian to Pope 
Alexander VIH, established an observatory 
at Albano* discovered three comets, and 
observed the moon*s surface. 

BTANCONl, Charles, byun'ko-me (1786- 
1875), a native of Lombardy who came to 
Dublin in 1801 and started the first public 
conveyance between Clonmel and Canir in 
1815; forty years later his cars were working 
over 4000 miles of road daily. See Life by 
his daughter, Mrs O’Connell (1878), 

BIAS OF 1>RIENE (fl, c. 570 u.c.)* one of the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece, famous for his 
eloquence, his nobility of character, and his 
apothegms. 

BIBESCO, Princess, See Asquith. 

BCCFIAT, Marie Francois Xavier, bee-shah 
(1771-1802), French physician, was born at 
Thoirette, Jura, and studied at Lyons and 
Paris. In 1797 he began giving lectures, and 
in 1801 was appointed physician to the 
Hdtcl-Dicu. Fie was the lirst to simplify 
anatomy and physiology by reducing the 
complex structures of the organs to their 
simple or elementary tissues. 
BIcteESTAFFE, Isaac (e. 1735-c. 1812), 
Irish playwright, was page to Lord Chester¬ 
field, the lord-lieutenant. Later he was an 
officer of marines, but was dismissed the 

5 


service, and in 1772 had lo lice the counlry. 
Of his numerous pieces, produced between 
1766 and 1771, the best known is The Maid of 
the Mill. 

BICKERSl’Fl'IL Edward (1786-1850), 1-ngUsh 
evangelical dergyman, born at Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Westmorland, compiled over 700 
hymns in his Christian Pstdnmdy (1833). His 
son Fdwanl Henry (1825 1906), Bishop of 
F.xelcr* wrote hymns and poems, and his 
grandson Edward (IH50 97) became Bishop 
of Japan in 1HH6. 

BlDALUr, Ch'orges, bee-'dd (1899- ). 

French statesman, born tutd educated in 
Paris, where he became a professor of History 
and edited the C'aiholic He served 

in both world wans, was taken prisoner in the 
second, released, and look part in the ITcnch 
resistance movement. He became leader of 
the M.R.P. (Movement R6publicaine Popu- 
laire) and was prime minister in 1946 and 
in 1949 50, deputy prime minister (1950. 
1951), and foreign minister (1944, 1947, 
1953 -54). Although devoted to FVcnch 
interests, he supported many measures of 
I illro pcan co-opera t io n- 
BIDDER, <kMWge Parker (1H06*»78), British 
engineer and mathematician, was born at 
Morcton-Hampstead, showed early his rc« 
markable gift for arithmetical calculations, 
was educated at Camberwell ami Edinburgh, 
ami became a civil cugiucer, inventing the 
railway swing bridge and designing the Royal 
Victoria Docks, which were opened in 1856. 
The * Calculating Boy ' gave pul?lic demon¬ 
strations of his gift, which also gave him a 
great advantage over his opponents wdten 
acting as parliamentary atlviscr, 

BIDDLE, Jalm (1615 4662), the fomulcr of 
English Unitarimiism, was born at Wotton- 
undcr-Iidge, Gloucestershire, and in 1634 
entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1641 was 
elected master of the Gloucester free school, 
but in 1645 was thrown into jail for reject¬ 
ing in his preaching the deity of the Holy 
Spirit. The Westminster Assembly undertook 
in vain to ^ settle ’ Biddle’s ease; a work by 
him (1647) was burnt by the hangman as 
blasphemous; and during the CommouweaUh 
ho wxis in 1655 banished to one of the Seilly 
Isles. In 1658 he was released, and con¬ 
tinued to prcaclt in Imndon till after tho 
Restoration: but in June 1662 was again 
apprehended and fined £100. He could not 
pay it, so was committed to jail, where ho 
died September 22. 

BIDPAL also Filpay* bkPpt^ the reputed 
author of an Indian eotlection (now lost) of 
fables xuul stories widely circulated both in 
the East and West* of which the earliest 
extant form exists in an Arabic version of 
about Ajx 750* 

BIDWELL, Shdford (lH4g»l909), lingbsh 
barrister and physicist, known for his work 
in electricity, magnetism, and optics. He 
was president of the Physical Society Cl$97-* 
1899). 

BIELA, Wilhelm von, bee fa {1782-I8S6), 
Austrian officer who in 1826 observed the 
comet named aller him, tiUbough it had 
already been seen in 1772. 

BIER, August, beer C186L4949), aornmn 
surgeon, born at Helseth Wald©ck» became 
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successively professor of Surgery at Kiel, 
Greifswald, Bonn, and Berlin. He invented 
new methods, researched into spiral anaes¬ 
thesia, and was the first to use cocaine. See 
his Byperamlc ah Heilmittel (trans. 1906). 
BIERCE, Ambrose (1842-?1914), American 
journalist, and author of collections of 
sardonically humorous tales such as In the 
Midst of Life (1898) and Can Such Things Be ? 
(1893), <&;c., disappeared in Mexico. See 
Life by C McWilliams (1929). 

BIERSTADX, Albert, beer'shtat (1830-1902), 
American artist, born at Solingen, near 
Diisseldorf, was well known for his Rocky 
Mountains scenes. 

BIFFEN, Sir Rowland (1874-1949), in 1908 first 
professor of Agricultural Botany at Cam¬ 
bridge, was a pioneer in breeding hybrid 
rust-resistant strains of wheat. 

BIGELOW, big'i-loy (1) Erastus Brigham 
(1814-79), born at West Boylslon, Mass., 
invented looms for various kinds of material, 
a carpet-loom, and a machine for making 
knotted counterpanes. 

(2) Jacob (1787-1879), physician and 
botanist, born in Massachusetts, held several 
professorships at Harvard, and was associated 
with the compilation of the single-word 
nomenclature of the American Pharmacopoeia 
of 1820, afterwards adopted in England. 

(3) John (1817-1911), writer and diplomat, 
born at Malden, N.Y., was managing editor 
of the New York Evening Post from 1850 to 
1861, when he went as consul to Paris. From 
1865 to 1866 he was U.S. Minister in France. 
In 1875 he was elected secretary of state for 
New York. He published a biography of 
Benjamin Franklin (1874) and edited his 
works, cfec. His son Foultney (1855-1954), 
was an international journalist and traveller, 
and friend of Kaiser Wilhelm 11. 

BIGGE, John (1892- ), English painter. 

He studied at Oxford and the Slade School, 
and was associated with the surrealist move¬ 
ment for a time. In 1933, when he joined 
Unit One, he was producing abstracts based 
on mechanical forms. 

BIGGERS, Earl Derr (1884-1933), American 
novelist, bom at Warren, Ohio, and educated 
at Harvard, created the famous character 
Charlie Chan in his series of detective novels 
s^ing with The House without a Key (1925). 
BIGOD, a family founded by a poor Norman 
toght, which in 1136 acquired from Stephen 
the earldom of Norfolk. The second earl, 
Rpger, took a prominent part in securing 
Magna Carta; in 1306 the earldom became 
extinct- 

Wder-dik (1756- 
♦ ^ philologist, was born 

at Amsterdam. His voluminous poetry, a 
blend of rhapsody and neo-classical style, 
ranges fmm light verse to epic. See Life 
1^5^59)^ his poems (ed. by Da Costa, 

BIIXAX^-Vi(y[yEN]^ Jean Nicolas, bee-yo 
a notorious Terrorist in 

was bom at La 
transported for twenty 

BHUNGER, Richard (1893- ), Austrian 

poet, bom at St Marienkirchen, author of 


collections of lyrics, also novels coloured by 
peasant life in Upper Austria. 

BILLINGS, (1) Josh, pseud, of Henry Wheeler 
Shaw (1818-85), a land-agent at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, who published facetious almanacs 
and collcctioms of wattieisms, the wil, how¬ 
ever, mainly due to deliberate missncUiue 
Sec Life by Clemens (1932). 

(2) Robert William (1813-74), P'.nglush 
architect, was born in London, and ft)r seven 
years was apprenticed to .lohn Britton (q.v.). 
He himself produced Baronial and fvdmas- 
tical Antiquities of Scotland (1845 52), with 
240 illustrations. 

BILLROTH, Theodor, birrdt (182 L 94), 
Austrian surgeon, born at Bergen (RCigenl 
professor of Surgery at Zurich (1860 67) and 
Vienna (1867-94), a pioneer of moderti 
abdominal surgery, performed the first 
successful excision of tlic larynx (1874) and 
the first resection of the intestine (1881). A 

Bnthms. 

BILIY 11 Hi/ kll>. See Bonni;y. 

BILNEY, Thomas (149.5?..! 5.31), English 
martyr, studied at Trinity Hall, Cumbridge. 
and was ordained in 1519. Ho was t>ppo.scd 
to the formal ‘ good works ’ of tlic school¬ 
men, and denounced saint and relic worship • 
and mllucnccd Hugh Latimer and oilier 
young Cambridge men by his reforming 
views. He was cautioned bv Wolscy (1526), 
made to recant by Tunslall (1527), hut 
imprisoned in the I’ower for a year- When 
he eventually resumed his preaching, lie was 
burned at Norwich (August 19, 1531). 
BINDING, (1) Karl (184Ed<)2()), German 
cnminallawycr, hither of (2), born ut EVank- 
furt, professor at Basel EYeihurg, Strassburg, 
and Leipzig, known for his Die Narmcn tmd 
dire Uhertretunst (6 vols. 1872 1920), 

(2) Rudolf Georg (1867 1938), German 
poet, born at Basel son of (I), author of 
lyrics and short stories, became a devotee of 
Hitler. 

BINET, Alfred, bee-nay (1857 4911), Erench 
psychologist, born at Nice, director of 
physiological^ psychology at the Sorbonne 
Uicodore Simon established 


from ,*v,v/v.»vr<v V;?H«UHSUCU 

a standard for the measurement of intelli- 
gence. studied hypnotism. Sec late 

by R. Martin (1925). 

BINYON, (Robert) Laurence (1869 4943), 
English poet and art critic, born at Lancaster. 

Oxford,, he took a post in the 
British Museum printed books department 
and from 1913 to 1933 was in charge of 
Oriental prints and paintings. Ills study 
Pamting in the Far Fast (1908), was the first 
European treatise on the subject, Japanese 
fo owed „ |yo9. while other ffi 

Willi" ' Knmtvinsgx of 

WilUam (i^22), Luntlxaipo in fimtlish 

Poetry and Painting (1929) show the wkk' 
interests. Meanwhile he 
untouched 

by fin delude ideas, but strongly in the iraUi- 
tion of Wordsworth and Arnold. Beginning 
with iyricJ“<jewis (1894), ho issued volumes at 

Hi8^l“Fl9nif“ Poems (1931). 

wArt ^if.fi contain some of his best 
<^if ‘^'U£®t'ison with major 

poets, The Sirens and ‘ The Idols ’ are the two 
odes nearest perfection. He also wrote pK 
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-—Fans and Oemme, At (Ha, Arthur - which 
had successful runs, and his onc-act pieces arc 
frequently performed by amateurs. He 
translated Dante into terza rima, and the 
discipline of this shows in his later work, for 
example, Mediterranean Verses, C'reated 
C.H. in 1932, he was Norton professor of 
Poetry at Harvard, 1933 34. The poet of 
alTccting melancholy and imaginative rctlcc- 
tion, ho is forever himself commemorated 
in his lines ‘ For the Fallen ’ (set to music by 
Elgar), extracts from which adorn war 
memorials throughout the British common¬ 
wealth. 

BION, one of the three Greek bucolic poets, 
seems to have flourished about 100 u.c., a 
native of Smyrna, settled in Sicily, and is 
said to have been poisoned by a jealous rival. 
Little of his work has survived except his 
Lament for Adonis, 

BION OE BORYSTIIENES (fl. 280 n,cX at 
first perhaps a slave, studied philosophy at 
Athens, and lived at the court of Antigonus 
Gonatas. 

BIOT, Jean Baptiste, bee-3 (1774-1862), 
French physicist and astronomer, was born 
and died in Paris. Professor of Physics in 
the College dc France, he nuido a balloon 
ascent with Gay-Lussac (q.v.) to study 
magnetism at high altitudes in 1804. He 
travelled to Spain with Arago (q.v.) in 1806 
to determine the length of a tlegrec of 
longitude. He invented a polariscopc and 
established the fundamental laws of the 
rotation of the plane of polarization of light 
by optically active subslanccs. His son, 
Edouard Constant (1803-50), was a Chinese 
scholar. 

BIRCH, (1) Jonathan (1783-4847), till 1803 a 
Baltic timber merchant, translated Faust and 
the NibelungenUed,-^Uis son, Charles Bell 
Birch (1832-93), was a sculptor, an A.R.A. in 
1880. 

(2) Samuel (1757"1841), English merchant, 
the son of a London pastrycook, rose to 
become an alderman and as such saw his 
proposal to join volunteer regiments at first 
rejected, later accepted, with him as colonel 
of the 1st Loyal London Volunteers. He 
was twice voted the freedom of Dublin for 
his support for Irish Protestantism and in 
1814 became Lord Mayor of London, He 
was also a popular dramatist and wrote 
poetry. The front of his original shop in 
Cornhill, known as Birch’s, is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

(3) Samuel (1813-85), English Egyptolo¬ 
gist, was born in London, in 1861 he became 
keeper of the Egjfptian and Oriental anti¬ 
quities in the Bntisli Museum. He helped 
to decipher the Cretan syllabic inscriptions, 
and was an early authority on the hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

(4) Samuel John Lamoma, R.A., R.W.S. 
(1869-1955), English painter, born at Egro- 
mont. He produced many water-colours of 
English (especially Cornish) and Australian 
landscapes in a charming, realistic manner, 

(5) Thomas (1705-661 English historian 
and biographer of Boyle, Tillotson, Queen 
Elizabeth, Prince Henry, &c., was born at 
Clerkenwell, and in 1730 took Anglican 
orders. 


BIRD, (1) Edward, R.A. (1772 ISP)), P’nghAb 
genre painter, was horn at Wolverhampuni. 
His Good News, (fioristers Rehearsing, I'he 
Will and iltevy i'hase had considcruhlc 
repute in the 19th century, 

(2) Isabella. See Bishop. 

(3) Robert Montgomery (1805-54), Ameri¬ 
can author, wa.s born at Ncvvca.stle, Delaware. 
Besides two successful tragedies, he wrote 
Cakivar, a Mexiemt Ronmnee (1834), Nick of 
the Woods (1837), and other novels. 

BIRDK, William. 8cc Byiu>. 

BIRDWOOD, (I) Sir CJeorge Christopher 
Molesworth (1832‘“19I7), horn at Bclgaum, 
Bombay, graduated M,D.{hdin.), held public 
posts in Bombay till 1868, in the India Ollice 
(1H7T4902). He was an authority on Indian 
art and the F.ast. 

(2) William Riddell, 1st Bmm Birdwcxwl 
(1865 1951), British siddier, nephew <4* (I) 
and son of Herbert Mills (1837-4907), Anglo- 
Indian judge, and educationist, was born at 
Kirkce, educated at Hifion and Sandhurst, 
He wa.s transferred from Imlia tor service in 
the South African war, was brigade major m 
the relief of Ladysmith (1900), ami became 
Lord Kitchener’s military secretary for the 
remainder of the war. He commanded the 
Anzac Corps in tJic Gallipoli Landing (1915) 
and in L'rance until the end of World War L 
EVom 1925, when he was promoted field- 
marshal, lie was comimuukT-in-chicf of the 
Indian army. EVom 1930 to 1918, when he 
was created baron, he was master of Peter- 
house, f’amhridgc. He was appointed 
Captain of Deal C’astle in 1935. See his 
memoirs. Khaki and Gown (1941). 

BIREN, Ermt, See Bihoh, Eknst. 

BIRKBECX, George (1776>-1H4I), the founder 
of mechanics’ institutes, was horn at Settle, 
Yorkshire, In 1799, as professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Anderson s College, Glasgow, 
he delivered his first free lectures to the work¬ 
ing-classes. In 1804 he became a physician 
in London. He took a leading part in tho 
formation of the London Meclianics’ or 
Birkbcck Institute (1824)- tho first in the 
kingdom, which developed into Birklieck 
College, a constituent college of London 
University. See Life by T. Kelly (1957) and 
Burns, Birkheck College (1924), 

BIRKELAND, Kristiiiu, heerWahn (1867- 
1917), Norwegian physicist, born at Oslo, 
became a professor of Physics at tho univer¬ 
sity there. He demonstfated the dectro- 
magnetic nature of the aurora borealis and 
witli Eyde in 1903 developed a method for 
obtaining nitrogen from the air, 

BIRKENHEAD, EVederlek Edwin Smith, Ist 
Karl of (1H72-H930), English C’onservailve 
statesman and lawyer, bom at Birkenhead, 
where he attended the Grammar School, 
studied at Wad ham Ckdlcge, Oxford, being 
elected fellow of Morton in 1896, and called 
to the bar in 1899. He entered Parliament in 
1906 and by his provocative maiden speech 
established himself as ii brilliant orator and 
wit. In the Irish crisis (1914) he vigorously 
supported Lord Carson'^s organized resistant^ 
to Home Rule. By 1911 he wai P.C*, 
attorney-general in 1915, and sat on the 
Woolsack by tho time ho reached forty-seveifi. 
His oxtraordinary ability was soon at Its best 
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in the Casement trial (1916), when he 
appeared for the Crown. Despite his earlier 
convictions, he played a major part in the 
Irish settlement of 1921 and was created earl. 
Baldwin appointed him secretary of state 
for India (1924-28), but his conduct caused 
much criticism and he resigned to devote 
himself to a commercial career. His greatest 
achievements as a lawyer were his Law of 
Property Act (1922) and a text-book on 
international law. He also wrote Famous 
Trials (1925), &c. See Life by his son (revised 
ed. 1959). 

BIRKETT, William Norman, 1st Baron Birkett 
(1883- ), English lawyer and politician, 

born at Ulverston, studied at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, was called to the bar 
(1913) and earned a brilliant reputation as 
counsel in such notable murder trials as the 
Rouse case (1930). A judge of the King’s 
Bench (1941-50), he was chairman of the 
advisory committee on the famous Defence 
Regulation 18 b during World War 11 and 
figured notably in the summing up of the 
Nuremberg Trials (1945-46), in which he 
was the British alternate judge to Lord 
Justice Lawrence. A Lord Justice of Appeal 
(1950-57), he was knighted in 1951 and raised 
to the peerage in 1958. He was a Liberal 
M.P. (1923-24, 1929-31). 

BIRMINGHAM, George A. See Hannay (2). 

BIRNEY, James Gillespie (1792-1857), an 
American anti-slavery statesman, was leader 
of the Liberty party, founded in 1840, and 
was nominated as presidential candidate in 
1844. See Life by W. Birnoy. 

BIRON, bee-rd, the title of a family that has 
given several marshals to France: 

(1) Armand de Gontaut, Baron de (1524-92), 
father of (3), fought against the Huguenots at 
Saint-Denis and Moncontour, but early 
joined and rendered great service to Henry IV. 
He was killed at the siege of Epernay. Sec 
his Correspondance (ed. by Barthdlemy, 1874). 

(2) Armand Louis de Gontaut, Due de 
Lauzun, Due de (1749-93), fought with 
Lafayette in America, joined the Revolu¬ 
tionists in France and defeated the Vendeans 
at Paxthenay in 1793; but was guillotined. 
See his Mimoires (trans. 1928). 

(3) Charles de Gontaut, Due de (1562-1602), 
son of (1), by his valour gained the affection 
of Henry IV, and the nickname of * Fulmen 
GaUiae’; but, being convicted of corres¬ 
pondence with Spain, he was beheaded in the 
Bastille. 

(4) orig. Biihren, Ernst Johann (1690-1772), 
Duke of Courland, assumed the name and 
arms of the French dukes De Biron, when, as 
favourite of Anna Ivanovna, he became the 
real ruler of Russia on her ascent to the 
Russian throne in 1730. He was blamed for 
most of the ills which befell Russia at this 
time, but introduced vigour into the adminis¬ 
tration. In 1737 Anna made him Duke of 

death of the empress 
(1740) Biron assumed the regency and acted 
wi^ great moderation, but he was arrested 
^d banished for a time to Siberia. Peter III 
m 1762 allowed him to return, and he was 
eventually given back his titles. 

Augustine (1850-1933), British 
politician and author, bom at Wavertree, 


Liverpool, was educated at Aincnsham and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and called to the 
bar (1875). Liberal M.P. for W. Idle (1889- 
1900) and N. Bristol (1906-18). as minister 
of education he introduced the bill of 1906. 
Irish secretary (1907-16), ho resigned after 
the Sinn Fein rebellion. A shrewd wit and 
charming essayist, he wrote Obiier Dicta 
(1884-87) and Fes Judicatae: on (Jiarlotte 
Bronte, Hazlitt, Marvell, &c. To * birrcll ’ is to 
comment on life gently and allusively, spicing 
good nature with irony. 

BISCOE, John. See Endkrby. 

BISCOP. Sec BHNHDicr Bisctii*. 

BISHOP, (1) Sir Henry RowJey (1786 -1855), 
English composer, was born in London, 
exercised considerable intUicncc in his lifetime 
by his glees and 88 operas, few of which have 
survived, though some songs from them have 
remained popular, including ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home’, and ‘Lo!, here the gentle Lark’, 
He was musical director at Covent Ciarden 
(1810-24), and received the tirst knighthood 
conferred upon a musician in 1842. He held 
professorships at Edinburgh and Oxford. 

(2) Isabella, nde Bird (i832« 1904), British 
writer and traveller, born in ILlinburgh, 
from 1854 visited Canada and the United 
States, the Sandwich Islands, tlie Rocky 
Mountains, Yezo, Persia and Kurdistan, 
Tibet, and Korea, and wrote travel books, 
See Life by A. M. Stoddart (1906). 

(3) William Avery (1894“1956), aviator, 
was bora in Owen Sound, Canada. He 
joined the Royal Idying Corps in 1915, and 
by 1918 he was a licutcnant-colonch Credited 
with the destruction of 72 enemy aircraft, he 
was awarded the V.C., M.C., fl.S.O., 

Legion of Honour, and C'roix do (Juerre with 
Palm. By 1938 he was an air marshal and 
chairman of the Air Advisory Committee to 
the ministry of national defence. Through¬ 
out World War H he was Director of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. His books 
include fVm^ed Warfare (1918) utid H'imed 
Peace (1944). 

BISMARCK, Otto Edward Leopold von, 
Prince Bismarck, Duke of Lauenburg (18LC' 
1898), Prusso-Gcrman statesman, was born 
on the ancestral estate at Sdionhauscn in 
Brandenburg on April 1, and studied law and 
agriculture at Gdttingcn, Berlin, and (ircifs- 
wald. In 1847 he became known in the new 
Prussian parliament as an ultra*royalist, and 
opposed equally the constitutional demands 
of 1848 and the scheme of a German empire, 
as proposed by the Frankfurt parliament of 
1849. In 1851, us Prussian member of the 
resuscitated German diet of F’rankfurt, he 
resented the predominance of Austria, and 
demanded equal rights for Prussia. In 1859 
he was sent as mimstcr to Si Petersburg, and 
in 1862 to Paris. Recalled the same year to 
take the foreign portfolio and tho presidency 
of the cabinet, and not being able to pass the 
military reorganization bill and the budget, 
he closed the chambers, announcing that the 
government would be obliged Co do without 
them. For four years tho array reorganization 
went on, when the death of the king of 
Denmark (1863) re-opened the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, and excited a fever of 
national German feeling, which led to the 
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defeat of Denmark by Auslna and Prussia, 
and the annexation of the duchies. This 
again brought about the quarrel between 
Prussia and Austria and the * seven weeks’ 
war which ended in the humiliation of 
Austria at the battle of Kdniggratz (1K66), 
and the reorganization of Germany under tlie 
leadership ol Prussia. Bismarck was through¬ 
out the guiding spirit, and, from being uni¬ 
versally disliked, became the most popular 
man in Germany. I’he action of France in 
regard to the candidature of Prince Leopold 
of Hohcnzollcrn for the throne of Spain gave 
Bismarck the opportunity of carrying into 
action the intensified feeling of unity amongst 
Germans. During the Franco-Prussian war 
which he deliberately provoked <1870-71) 
Bismarck was the spokesman of Germany; 
he it was who in February 1871 dictated the 
terms of peace to France. Having been 
made a count in 1866, he was now created 
a prince and chancellor of the new Cierman 
empire. After the peace of FVankfurl the sole 
aim of Bismarck’s policy, domestic and 
foreign, was to consolidate the youn^? empire 
and secure it, through political combinations, 
against attack from without. 'The long and 
bitter struggle with the Vatican, called the 
Kulturkampf, was a failure, the most oppres¬ 
sive of the anti-papal Falk or May Laws 
being ultimately repealed. Otherwise, his 
domestic policy was marked by universal 
suAVage, reformed coinage, cotlification of 
law, nationalization of the Prussian railways, 
repeated increase of the army, a protective 
tariff (1879), and various attempts to combat 
socialism and to establish government 
monopolies of tobacco, &c. In 1884 he 
inaugurated the career of <*ermany as a 
colonizing power. To counteract Russia and 
France, ho formed in 1879 the Austro- 
German Treaty of Alliance (published in 
1888), which Italy joined in 1886; and he 
presided over the Berlin Congress in 1878. 
The phrase * man of blood and iron ’ was 
used by the ‘ Iron Chancellor ’ in a speech in 
1862. Two attempts were made on his life 
(1866, 1874). Disapproving the policy of 
the Emperor William H, along with his son 
Herbert (1849“*19()4), foreign secretary, he 
resigned the chancellorship in March 1890, 
becoming Duke of Laiienburg. Long a 
caustic critic of imperial measures, he wa.s 
reconciled to his sovereign in 1894. Flo died 
at Fricdrichsruh, .fuly 30. See fUs Rejkrthfis 
ami Reminiscences (trans. 1898), the'* ITicd- 
richsruh ’ edition of his speeches, letters, and 
dispatches (1924 (L), and Lives by E. Ludwig 
(trans. 1927), E, Eyck (1941.-44) and A. J. P, 
Taylor (1955). 

BISSEN, Herman Villielm (1798-1868), Danish 
sculptor, born in Copenhagen, became 
director of the academy of arts there in 1850, 
Flis early work, influenced by Thorwaldscn, 
includes thcF/oHr/'g/r/(l829) in the Carlsberg, 
and the Gutenberg monument (1834) at 
Mainz. In front of the Kristianborg palace 
is his equestrian statue of F’redcrick VU, 
which together with the bronze monument 
at Fredcncia (1855) and other war memorials 
testify to his more heroic middle period. He 
later turned to classical and Nordic mytho¬ 
logical subjects. See Life by Plon (1871), 


BIlYdUS, Albert, properly deremias Gottbelf 
(1797‘-1H54), Swiss autlior, was born at 
Moral, in F’rciburg canton, studied at Bern, 
and became in 1832 pastor of Liitzclfluh, in 
Emmcnlhal, and wrote many novels of Swiss 
village life, including Kadti (1847) and UH 
(trans. 1888), &c. See studies by AUheer 
(1913) and Guggisberg (1935). 

BIXIO, Giroliuno Nino (1821 70), Italian 
merchant captain, one of eiaribaldi's most 
trusted followers, was born at C'hiavari near 
Cienoa, and died of cholera in the East 
Indies. 

Bl/JCr, Georges, properly Alexandre CX^sare 
Leopold, bee-zciy (1838*75), French composer, 
was born in Paris, where he studied at the 
(’onservutoire under Halcvy, whose daughter 
he married in 1869, and in Italy. Although 
he won the Prix do Home in 1857 with i.e 
Docfcnr Miracle^ his etforls to achieve a 
reputation as an operatic composer with such 
works us I.es Pcchcnrs de Pcrlcs (1863) and 
La Joiie Inile de Perdi (1867) were largely 
unsuccessful. His charming incidental music 
to Daudet’s play t^ArkKderme (1872) was 
remarkably popular tuul survived m the form 
of two orcncslral suites. On these and on lus 
masterpiece, the four-act opera Gorwm, 
completed just before his untimely death of 
heart disease, Bizet’s reputation is based. 
Carmen, derived from M6rim6c’s story, 
proved too robust at first for F'rench society 
and achieved its reputation via tlie F,nglmh 
Ghanneh By its delicate i>rehestrution and 
truly remarkable operatic inteasity it success¬ 
fully survived the current criticisms of being 
loo Wagnerian and not suflicicntly Spanish 
and gypsy-like for its theme. A symphony in 
(’ was (irst performed in 1935. See lives by 
W. Dean (1948) and D. Parker (1957), imd 
M. (’urtiss, Utzet and his MWf/(1959). 
BJERKNES, Jakob Aall Bonnevie, byerkUmys 
(1897- ), Norwegian meteorologist, son 

of Vilhelm (1862 1951) the physicist, was 
born in Stockholm, and eventually became 
professor of tl\c CJeophysicul Institute at 
Bergen. With his father he formulated the 
(licory of cyclones on which modem weather 
forecasting is bused. In 1940 he became 
professor in the university of ('allfornia, 
U.S.A., and was naturalized in 1946. He 
was awarded tlm Symons gold medal by the 
Royal Meteorological Society in 1940, 
BJORNSON, BJ6nist|eriie, hyarn'san (1832-* 
1910), Norwegian novelist and playwright, 
was born at Kviknc, in usterdalen, where his 
father was pastor; was educated at Moldc* 
C’hdstiania, and C’openhagen; and from 1857 
alternated visits to Rome (I860 62) and 
Paris (1882-88) with theatrical management 
and newspaper editing at Bergen and 
Christiania, whilst constantly writing and 
taking an acUvo part in politics as iJomc 
Ruler and Republican. His first successful 
drama, Meliem Siagene (1856), deals with 
tlie Norwegian civil wars. BjOrnson repudi¬ 
ated the ideal of * art for art’s sake 
Pmsunt Tales, such as Arm (1859) and En 
Glad Gut (I860), as well as the safa-insoired 
dramas, such as Kong Sverre (1861) tnd the 
trilogy dealing with the pretender Sigurd 
Slembe (1862), were intended to provide an 
image of Norwegian lifo» rocogttlaible and 
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yet in some measure idealized to constitute 
an incentive. Under Ibsen’s influence he 
turned to writing plays on social themes, such 
as sexual equality and the social aspects of 
religion, as in his greatest play, one of two 
under the common title Over Aevne (1883), 
in which a clergyman capable of working 
miracles cannot respond to his wife’s love. 
One of a collection of songs (1870) is 
Norway’s national anthem. Bjdrnson was 
more typical of Norway and of greater 
influence on Norway’s culture and destiny 
than his great contemporary Ibsen. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1908. See Three 
Dramas, trans. R. F. Sharp (1914), Life by 
C. Collin (1924), and Breve til Karoline — 
letters to his wife Caroline—(Oslo 1958). 
BLACK, (1) Adam (1784-187^, Scottish pub¬ 
lisher, born in Edinburgh, was twice Lord 
Provost, and Liberal M.P. for the burgh 
(1856-65). The two enterprises which, 
above all else, gave position, fortune, and 
success to his firm, were the purchase of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannlca in 1827 after 
Constable’s failure; and that of Scott’s 
novels from Cadell’s representatives in 1851 
for £27,000. See Memoirs by Nicolson (1885) 
and A. C. Black {1807-1957), by A. & C. 
Black (1957). 

(2) John (1783-1855), Scottish editor of the 
Morning Chronicle (1817-43), was born near 
Duns, Berwickshire. His fearless advocacy 
of progress led to his duel with Roebuck in 
1835. ^ Dickens and James Mill were among 
his friends and contributors. He wrote a 
Life of Tasso (1810), and translated German, 
French, and Italian works. 

(3) Joseph (1728-99), Scottish chemist, was 
born, a wine-merchant’s son, at Bordeaux, 
and educated at Belfast, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh. In an extension of his M.D. 
thesis (1756) he showed that the causticity of 
Ijp^e^and the alkalies is due to the absence of 
the fixed air’ (carbon dioxide) present in 
hme^one and the carbonates of the alkalies. 
On Cullens removal in 1756 to Edinburgh, 
Black succeeded him as professor of Anatomy 
and Chemistry in Glasgow, hut soon after 
exchanged duties with the professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine, practising also as a 
physician. Between 1756 and 1761 he 
evolved that theory of ‘ latent heat ’ on which 
his scientific fame chiefly rests. In 1766 he 
^cceeded CmUen in the chair of Medicine and 
Chemistry m Edinburgh, and henceforward 
devoted himself to teaching. See Black’s 

Letters, by Sir Wm. 

(4) Wmiarn ‘(1841-98), Scottish novelist, 
pom in Glasgow, studied art but became a 
joumahst, went to London in 1864 and was a 
war correspondent during the Austro-Prus- 

of Heth (1871) 
estabhshed him as a novelist; the best of his 

fl8737whirhI.Ht‘“®.^ of Th^e 

abandon journalism 

altog^W. See Life by W. Reid (1902)f 
BLACKABDER, John (1615-86); Scottish 
Covenanting minister of Troqueer °near 
^ prisoner on the Bass Rock 
fifth son, Jot 
was colonel of the Cameronians. 
bee his Life and Diary (1824). 


BLACKBURN, Robert (1885- ), British 

aircraft designer, born at Leeds, dc\signcd his 
first plane in 1910, and founded the Blackburn 
Aircraft Company in 1914 under contract to 
build military biplanes. 

BLACKBURNE, (1) Francis (1782-1867), 
lord chancellor of Ireland, was born at 
Great Footstown, County Meath, and in 
1798 entered Trinity College, Dublin. 
Attorney-general for Ireland from 1830, he 
prosecuted O’Connell. He was lord chan¬ 
cellor in 1852 and 1866, See Life by his son 

(2) Lancelot (1658-174.3), in 1717 became 
Bishop of Exeter, and in 1724 Archbishop of 
York, having previously, according to his 
enemies, been chaplain on a buccaneer. 
BLACKEIT, Patrick Maynard Stuart (1897- 
), English physicist, was educated at 
Dartmouth College and served in the Royal 
Navy during World War L He then entered 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and studied 
physics at the Cavendish Laboratory. He 
was the first to photo|?raph nuclear collisions 
involving transmutation in 192S; in 1932, 
independently of Anderson, he discovered the 
positron; he pioneered research on cosmic 
radiation, and in World War H opcnuionul 
research. He was elected F.R.S. in 1933. was 
awarded the Nobel prize for physics in 1948, 
became professor at the Imperial Cktllegc of 
Science m 1953, and was president of the 
British Association (1957). Sec his The 
Military and Political Consequences of Atomic 
Energy (1948), 

BLACK HAWK (1767-1838), a famous chief 
of the Sac and Fox Indians, who joined the 
British in 1812, and opposing the removal 
west of his tribe, fought against the United 
Lives by Patterson 

(1834) and Snelhng. 

BLACKIE, (1) John (1782-1874), Scottish 
publisher, founded in 1809 the Glasgow firm 
which still bears the name. 

(2) John Stuart (1809-95), Scottish scholar, 
was born m Glasgow, was educated at 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and briofiy abroad, 
and in 1834 was called to the Scottish bar and 
published a metrical translation of Goethe’s 
magazine articles on German 
subjects became widely known and he became 
professor of Humanity at Aberdeen (1841' 52) 
and of Greek at Edinburgh till 1882. Ho 
helped to reform the Scottish universities, 
was a keen advocate of Scottish nationality, 
and raised funds for the endowment of a 
Celtic chair at Edinburgh, to preserve the 
Gaelic language. Ho published much on 
pMosophy, history, and legal subjects, and 
fine metrical translations of the works of 
Aeschylus (1850) and the //iad (1866). Sec 
0895).^^ Stoddart (1895) and his nephew 

Thomas (1721-91), blind 
minister and poet, born at Annan, 
at educated 

“ chiofly remembered for 
Lwl encouragement to Burns, which 
ScotlMd!* remain in 

Doddridge (1825- 

novelist, born at Longworth 
Berkshire, educated at Blundell’s SchooL 
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Tiverton, and Exeter College, Oxford, wa^s College School and Merton College, joined 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple in the family business in 1913, but also pub- 
1852, practised for a while, but poor health lished independently, founding the Shakes- 
made him take to market-gardening; and pcarc Head Press (1921). He succeeded to 
literature at Teddington. After publishing the chairmanship m 1924 and henceforth 
several collections of poetry, he found his conjoined the family bookselling interest with 
real bent in fiction. Clara Vaughan (1864) that of publishing, mostly on academic 
was the first of fifteen novels, mostly with a subjects. Ho was president of the Inter- 
Devonshire background, of which Lorna national Association of Antiquarian Book- 
Dootw (1869) is his masterpiece and an sellers in 1925 and was kniglitod in 1956. 
accepted classic of the West Country. Other (3) Elizabeth (1H2L-19U)), the first woman 
novels include The Maid a/SVar (1S72), A//re doctor in the United States, was born at 
Lorraine (1875), Tommy tjpmore (1884), &c. Bristol. Her father emigrated to the States 
See K. Budd, The Last Victorian (1960) in 1832, and died six years later, leaving a 

BLACK WIINCE. See Edward III. widow and nine children. Elizabeth helped 

BLACKSTONE, Sir William (1723 80), to support the family by teaching, devoting 
English jurist, was the pOvSlhuinous son of a her leisure to the study of mc<.Ucal books, 
London silk-merccr, and was born in London. After fruitless applications for admission to 
In 1738 he obtained a scholarship from the various medical schools, she entered that of' 
Charterhouse to Pembroke College, Oxford; Geneva, in New York Stxite, and graduated 
in 1741 entered the Inner Temple; in 1744 in 1849. She next visited Europe, and after 
was elected a fellow of All Souls; and in much difiiciiUy was admitted into the 
1746 wxis called to the bar, but failed to Mrt/ew/rdhospitalatParis.andStBartlmlo- 
attract either notice or practice. In 1749 he mew’s Hospital in Imndon. In 1851 she 
succeeded an uncle as recorder of Walling- returned to New York, and titere established 
ford, Berkshire; and in 1753 he delivered herself in a successful practice; ufler 1868 
lectures xit Oxford on the law of England. In she lived in England till her death. 8cc her 
1758, a Mr Viner hxiving left £12,000 to autobiography (1896). 
endow a chair of English law txi Oxford, BLACKWOOD, (1) Adam (1539 T613), an 
BUickslone was appointed first Vincrian adversary of Buchanan and champion of 
professor. Next year he returned to West- Queen Mary, was born at Oimfcrmlmc, and 
minster; and as the doctrines which he lived mostly at Poitiers, 
txiught had commended him to the 'I'ory (2) Algernon Iltwy (1869*-1951), English 
government, he was made a king’s counsel in novelist, horn in Kent, son of 8ir Arthur 
1761, Member for Hindon, in Wiltshire, and Blackwootl, wxis educated at Wellington and 
principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, he was in Edinburg.h University before tramping and 
1763 made solicitor-general to the queen. In working his way through C’aiuula, as related 
1765-69 he published his celebrated rommea- in his episodes before Thirty (1923). His 
taries on the Laws of England^ which earned novels which, refiect his taste for the supcr» 
him a fortune. This work became the most natural and the occult, include John Mlenre 
influential exposition of English law in point (1908), 'The Human Chord (1910), The Huvr 
of style and xiccuracy, although its author (1916), Tongues of Eire (1924), and a volume 
failed on the level of explanation. He died of short stories, Tides of the Uneamy and 
E'ebruary 14, 1780, and was buried at Supernatund appeared in 1949, the year he 
Wallingford, was made C.B.fl 

BLACKWELL, (1) Alexander (r. 1700-47), (3) William (1776 4834), Eklinburgh pub- 

Scottish adventurer, seems to have been boot Esher, established himscH as a booksdlcr- * 
in Aberdeen soon after 1700, and to have principally ofold books in 1804, and in IB 17 
been a younger son of the Rev. Thomas started Black wood\s Magaziner tind from the 
Blackwell (1660-1728), principal of Maiischal seventh number took over the editorship 
College. He may, or may not, have studied himself with Wilson C C’hristopher North 
medicine under Boerhaave at Leyden; any- Lockhart, Hogg. &c,. as contributors, llis 
how, about 1730, he was a printer in London, place was filled during 1834--52 by his sons, 
and becoming bankrupt in 1734, was sup- Alexander and Robert and then by John 
ported in prison by his wife, who^publishcd a (1818^-79), Blackwood published all except 
Herbal (2 vols. folio, n37*‘»39) with 5(K) cuts, one of George Eliot’s novels, and novels by 
drawn, engraved, and coloured by herself, her Trollope, Mrs Oliphant, Blackniore, Eeado, 
husband adding their Latin names and a brief and Kingkikc. bee Mrs Oliphant, Annals 
description of each. Next, in 1742, Blackwell (f the Publishing House (1897-M). 
turns up in Sweden, where, having cured the BLAEXI, bkdidl (spelt also Blaenw and Slauw, 
king of an illness, he was appointed a royal Lat, Coeshis) Wllkm Janszoon (1571-1638), 
physician, and undertook the raamigemcnt of Dutch map-maker, mathematician, and 
a model farm. While still in the full enjoy- astronomer, was born at Alkmaar and 
ment of court favour, ho was charged with founded a publishing firm in Amsterdam, 
complicity in a plot against the constitution, specializing m globes. Hii son Jan (d. 1673) 
and after being put to the torture, was started hk own business, but later entered 

beheaded, August 9, 1747, protesting his into partnership with hk brother, Comelis 

innocence to the last. (d. 1 d 50). Hk Atlas M^jor^ in 11 volumes, 

(2) Sir Basil Henry^ (1889 - ), Bjitish k extremely valuable from the light the maps 

publisher and bookseller, son of Benjamin throw on local history, The volume on 
Henry Blackwell, chairman of the famous Scotland contains forty-nine maps, prepared 
Oxford bookshop founded in 1846, was born by Timothy Font (q.v.), and loeal oetaik 

in Oxford, educated there at Magdalen by Sir John Scott, Jan Birther published 
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topographical plates and views of towns. 
Two of his sons carried on the business until 
1700. 

BLAINE, Janies Gillespie (1830-93), American 
journalist and statesman, born at West 
Brownsville, Penn., was speaker (1869-75) and 
was defeated in the Republican nominations 
for the presidency in 1876, 1880, 1884, and 
1892 . 

BLAXNYILLE, Henri Marie Ducrotay de, bli- 
(1778-1850), zoologist and anatomist, 
Cuvier’s successor in 1832 as professor of 
Comparative Anatomy in the Museum of 
Natural History, Paris. 

BLAIR, (1) Eric. See Orw^ell. 

(2) Hugh (1718-1800), Scottish preacher, 
born and educated in JEdinburgh, licensed 
as a preacher in 1741 and was promoted in 
1 to one of the charges of the High Church, 
Edinburgh. In 1762 he was appointed to a 
new regius chair of Rhetoric and Belles- 
lettres. His discourses, sermons and lectures 
enjoyed a reputation beyond their merit, and 

^ pension on him in 
1780. See Life by J. Hill (1807). 

(3) Robert (1699-1746), Scots minister and 
poet, was bom at Edinburgh, and in 1731 
was ordained^ minister of Athelstaneford, 
Haddingtonshire, where he lived in easy 
circumstances till his death. He is best known 
as the author of The Grave (1743), a blank- 
verse poem which heralded the ‘ churchyard 
school ’ of poetry. The 1808 edition was 
tmely illustrated with rare imaginative power 
by Blake. 

BLAIZE. See Blasius. 

BLA^^, (1) Nicholas. See Day-Lewis, Cecil. 

(2) Robert (1599-1657), next to Nelson 
me greatest of English admirals, was born at 
Bridgwater in August 1599, the eldest of a 
merchant s twelve sons. From Bridgwater 
grammar school he passed in 1615 to St 
Alban Hall and Wad^ham College, Oxford, 
where he rernained till 1625. He seems next 
to have continued his father’s business, but 
may from time to time have made voyages to 
distant seas. He led the life of a quiet country 
gentleman until he was forty. Returned for 
Bridgwater in 1640 to the Short Parliament, 
he cast m his lot unhesitatingly with the 

become a 

the Long Parliament till 1645. An 
ardent Republican, and a man of blunt man¬ 
ners, devoid of fear, and of inflexible charac- 
te^ he was much respected by Cromwell, but 
became very intimate. He served 
Somerset, and attracted 
Bristol and by his 
obstinate defence of Lyme in 1644 against 
Prince Maurice. His defence of Taunton for 
Srnv^H n against overwhelming odds 
proved a turning-point m the war. In 1649 
with two others to com¬ 
mand the fleet, then in a state of disaffection 
and weakness. Within two years he had 
blockaded Lisbon, destroyed the squadron of 
Prince Rupert, and forced the royalists to 
sumender the Scilly Isles and Jersey theff 
last stronghold. Early in 1652 began the 
stmggle with the Dutch for the supremacy of 

agL'ns?Trnmn n birnself pffted 

thP ^ Ruyter, and De Witt. In 

the first engagement on May 19, Tromp 


retreated under cover of darkness with the 
loss of two ships. On September 28, Blake 
gave battle to Oe Ruyter and Dc Witt off 
the mouth of the Thames: the light ended 
with the flight of the Dutch next day. On 
November 29, eighty vessels under 'lYomp 
encountered Blake with scarcely forty off the 
Goodwin Sands. After a two days’ hotly 
contested fight, victory remained with the 
Dutch. Blake lost six ships, but brought the 
remainder in a shattered state into safety, in 
February 1653 he was again at sea with nearly 
eighty ships; and on the 18th Iromp was 
sighted near Portland with about an equal 
force. In the long running tight from Port¬ 
land to Calais, Blake was severely wounded, 
but gained a complete victory, sinking live 
ships and capturing four, ti.s well as sonte 
thirty merchantmen. His ill-health prevented 
him from taking part in the engagement of 
July 31, which finally sliattcrcd the naval 
supremacy of Holland, In 1654 he sailed 
into the Mediterranean and made the linglish 
flag respected at Cadiz, Leghorn, and Naples. 
In 1655 he sailed under the guns of I'linis, a 
nest of pirates, and burned nine ships* J hc 
terrified dey of Algiers submitted to his 
terms; and in September, Stayncr, one of his 
lieutenants, fell in with the Plate fiect and 
captured it—a loss to Spain of nearly two 
millions in treasure alone. Bui the crowning 
exploit pfBlake’s career was his last. Hear¬ 
ing in April 1657 that a fleet from America 
had arrived off Tenerife, he at once sailed 
thither, and on the 20th he arrived in (lie hay, 
where sixteen ships were lying at anchor. 
Before night he completely ilestrpyeil the 
town o(\S;ml;i Cruz, iiiul drew 
off with a loss of 50 killed and 120 woiindca: 
then, his health failing last, he returned 
homewards to die just as his ship catered 
Plymouth Harbour, August 7, Itisl t'rom- 
wcll buried him in Westminster Ahlu-v, but 
his body was removed at the Restoration, 
s Admiral Make (IXSfi). 

(3) William (1757-1827), linglish pod, 
painter, engraver, and my.slic. was horn in 
November 28, the son of a hosier, 
in 1771 he was apprenticed to James Basirc, 
a"? aft®'' studying at the 
Acaderny School, he began to produce 
water-colour figure-subjecls and to engrave 
Illustrations for the magazines. His first book 

S^’i^tved by Songs of Innocence (1789) and 

foZ^ bf 0794)., which include 

some of the purest lyrics in the English 
tankage and express bis ardent belief in 
tiie ireedom of the imagination anti hi.s hatred 
of rationalism and materialism. His mystSd 
,'uc'udo theVwA 

T¥ kevolutkm 

(1791), The Song of X.oa (1795), Vakt. and 
many others, which mostly have Imatinative 

their t«, pKd 

Irom copper treated by a peculiar nroecsk 

A^on^i'hirn ft ft*® hand.’ 

poetic and imaginiilive 
ngure-subjects are a superb series of S 17 
®°lo“«sd illustrations to Young's Night 

Amon7‘th7m ^ to Blair’s Gmve (1 H&h 

Among the most important of his paintings 
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(in a kind of tempera) is The Canterbury 
Pilgrims^ which the artist himself cnp;raved; 
The Spiritual Form of Pitt guiJirig Behemoth 
(now in the National Gallery); Jacob's 
Dream; and The Last Judgment. Blake's 
finest artistic work is to be found in the 21 
Jllustrations to the Book of Job, published 
in 1826, when ho was verging upon seventy, 
but unequalled in modern religious art 
for imaginative force and visionary power. 
At his death Blake was employed on the 
illustrations to Dante. He is also known as 
a wood engraver by cuts in Thornton's 
Virgih rude in execution, but full of the very 
spirit of idyllic poetry. During his life 
Blake met with little encouragement from the 
public; but Haylcy, Flaxnian, and Samuel 
Palmer were faithful friends, and by John 
LinnelPs generosity Blake was in his last days 
saved from financial worry. And all through 
his life he was upheld by the most real 
and vivid faith in the unseen, guided and 
encouraged-—as he believed—by perpetual 
visitations from the spiritual world. He died 
in London, August 12. Sec books by 
Gilchrist (1863; new cd. 1942), Swinburne 
(1868), Ellis (1907), Symons (1907), Selineourt 
(1909), Russell (1912), Berger (trans. 1914), 
T. Wright (1929), Middlcton-Murry (19.33), 
Bronowski (1944), Davis (1948), Wilson 
(1948), Erdmun (1954), Plowman (1955), 
Rudd (1956) and Digby (1957). 

BLAKES1.ee, Albert Francis (1874-1954), 
American botanist, born at Gcnesco, N.Y., 
in 1936 became director of the Ckirnegic 
Station for experimental evolution and in 
1937 established that colchicine can produce 
polyploidy in plants. 

BLAMEY, Sir Thomas (1884 1951), Australian 
general, born at Wagga, won the D.S.O. in 
World War I and played an imporUinl part 
in the evacuation of Gallipoli. He became 
chief of stair of the Australian Corps in 1918. 
On the outbreak of World War 11 he was 
given command of the Australian Imperial 
Forces in the Midt.llc East, and organized the 
withdrawal from the Balkan area. On the 
establishment of the S.W, Pacilic command 
he became c.-in-e. of Allied lamd IA>rces in 
Australia (1942) and received the Japanese 
surrender in 1945. In 1950 he was made a 
field marshal, the first Australian soldier to 
receive this rank, 

BLAMIRE, Susanna, bla'-mJF (1747-94), 
English poetess, ‘ the Muse of Cumberland \ 
author of north-country lyrics and poems in 
Scots dialect, collected in 1842, 

BLAMPIEO, EdmumI, -pm/ (1886- ), 

British artist, born in Jersey, a watcrcoUmrist, 
etcher, and engraver. During the German 
occupation he designed the Jersey occupation 
stamps. 

BLANC, Jean Joseph Louis, hid (18IL«82), 
French Socialist statesman and historian, was 
born at Madrid. In 1830 he came to study in 
Paris, then for two years was a private tutor 
at Arras, and in 1834 returned to Paris, where 
in 1839 ho founded Iho Mente du progrks, 
Flcre appeared his chief work on Socialism, 
the Organisation du travail, which in book 
form (1840) made him very popular among 
French workmen. The book denounces the 
principle of competitive industry, and pro¬ 


poses the cstahlishment of co-operative 
workshops, subsidized by the state. Blanc 
next published his Histoire de dix ans ISJO- 
1840 (I84H44). which had a deadly etfcct on 
the Orleans dynasty. After the revolution of 
February 1848, Blanc was appointed a 
member of the Provisional Government, and 
placed at the head of the commission for 
discussing ^ tlic problem of labour. But 
accused without reason of a share in the 
disturbances of the summer of 1848, he 
escaped to Loudon, where he finished his 
Histoire de la revolution in 1862, and wrote 
much for the French press. On the fall of the 
Empire, Blanc returned to France, and was 
elected in 1871 to the National Assembly, in 
1876 to the Cduimber of Deputies, always 
supporting the extreme Left. He died at 
Cannes, IJcccmbcr 6. See studies by Ck 
Robin (1851), Ciollict (1903), and Renard 
(1923). 

BLANCHARD, Jean Pierre IYuih'oL. hhhshahr 
(1753“1809), French balloonist, inventor of 
the parachute, born in Fes Andclys, was 
the first to cross the English Ghannel by 
balloon, from Dover to C’alais, in 1785. He 
was killed at La Haye during practice jumps 
from a balloon. 

BLANDRAJ’A, or Bhimlrata, CSiorgio U\ 1515 • 
1590), Italian founder of I Jnitarianism in 
Poland and Transylvania, was nobly born 
at Saluzzo, Piedmont. l*hc freedom of his 
religious opinions compelled him to lice to 
Geneva in 1556, but in 1558 Ckdvin's dls" 
pleasure at his anti-trinitariauism drove him 
to Poland. Finally, in 1563, he became 
phy.sician to John Sigismund, Prince of 
'IVansylvania. He is supposed to have been 
strangled in lus sleep by his nephew. 

BIANE, 8ir Gilbert (1749 1834), .Scottish 
physician, was born at Blancheld, Ayrshire, 
m 1779 sailed with Rodney to the West 
Indies. A.s head of the Navy Medical Board, 
he was instrumental in introducing the use of 
lemon juice on hoard ship to prevent scurvy. 
In 1812 he was made a baronet. 

BLANQUL binds ee, (1) JMme Adolphe 
(1798-1854), lYcnch economist* brother of 
(2), was born at Nice; in 1833 became a 
professor in the Gonservatoire tics arts ci 
metiers. He was a follower of Say, and in 
favour of free trade. His chief work is the 
Histoire de Ptkumomie politique en Furope 
(1838). 

(2) Louis Auguste (1805''8t), French 
revolutionary leader, brother of (^1), born at 
PugeFThdniers (AIpcs Mariilmes), was sen¬ 
tenced (1872) for hm share in the ('’ommune 
to be transported to New (Idedonia, a 
sentence commuted to life imprisonment, 
from which he was released in 1879. A 
passionate extremist and master of insurrec¬ 
tion, he spent thirty-seven years of his life 
in prison. See Life by N. Stewart (1939). 
BLASeX) IllAl^EZ, Vicente* See BiARkz. 
BLASIUS, St, Bishop of Sebaste, Cappadocia, 
suucrcd martyrdom in 316 , WooFcombers 
claim him as their patron, and he is invoked 
m case of throat trouble and cattle diseases* 
BLASS, Friedrich ( 1843 - 1907 ), German 
scholar, bom at Osnabrttck, became profeisor 
of Greek at Kiel (1881) and at Halle (1892). 
Ho edited a great number of clawical texts 
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and was chiefly known for his study of Greek 
oratory. 

BLATCHFORD, Robert (1851-1943), British 
Socialist journalist (‘ Nunquam was born 
at Maidstone. In turn brushmaker, soldier, 
clerk, writer, he founded the weekly Clarion 
(1891). See JViy 50 (1931). 

BLAUW. See Blaeu. 

BLAVATSKY, nde Hahn, Helena Petrovna 
(1831-91), Russian theosophist, born at 
Ekaterinoslav, Russia, travelled widely in the 
East, including Tibet, founded in 1875 the 
Theosophical Society in New York and later 
carried on her work in India. Her psychic 
powers were widely acclaimed but did not 
survive investigation by the Society for 
Psychical Research, but this did not deter 
her large following. Her writings include 
Isis Unveiled (1877), &c. See Lives by A. P. 
Sinnett (1913), A. L. Cleather (1922), A. T. 
Barker (1925) and J. Symonds (1959). 

BLAZE DE BURY, Henri, blahz de bii-ree' 
(1813-88), French interpreter of German 
authors. His wife, Marie Pauline Rose 
Stuart (1814-94), born at Oban, Scotland, and 
brought up in France, was also an author. 

BLEEK, Friedrich, blayk (1793-1859), German 
biblical scholar, born at Ahrensbok in Hol¬ 
stein, professor of Theology at Bonn (1829), 
is chiefly remembered for his commentary on 
the book of Hebrews. His son, Wilhelm 
(1827-75), German philologist, went out to 
Natal, became keeper of the Grey Library at 
Cape Town (1861), and wrote on native 
languages and folk-lore. 

BLERIOT, Louis, blayr-yd (1872-1936), 
French airman, made the first flight across 
the English Channel on July 25, 1909, from 
Baraques to Dover in a small 24-h.p. mono¬ 
plane. 

BLESSINGTON, Marguerite, Countess of 
(1789-1849), Irish writer, was born near 
Clonmel, and at fourteen was forced into 
marrying a worthless Captain Farmer. She 
quitted him in three months’ time, and in 
1818, shortly after his death, married the Earl 
of Blessington. With him in 1822 she set out 
on a long tour on the Continent, where, as 
well as in London, she gathered around her 
all the most distinguished men of the time. 
In Genoa she formed an intellectual friend¬ 
ship with Lord Byron; afterwards she resided 
in Paris, until the death of her husband in 
1829. He left her a large fortune; and she 
held a little court at her Kensington mansion, 
Gore House. Her connection with Count 
d’Orsay (q.v.), which dated from 1822, 
placed her in an equivocal position, and her 
lavish expenditure overwhelmed her in debt, 
though for nearly twenty years she was 
making an extra income of over £2000 per 
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and in 1913 published an important study on 
schizophrenia.—His wife, Hedwig Bleulcr- 
Waser (1869-1940), was a well-known writer 
and social worker in the fickl of temperance. 
BLICHER, Steen Steensen, blanker (1782- 
1848), Danish poet and novelist, was born in 
Jutland near Viborg, which forms the 
background of much of hisS work. I le became 
teacher and clergyman, was unhappily 
married, and took a great interest in the social 
and spiritual problems of his day. His 
collection The Migratory Birds ranks among 
the purest of Danish lyrical poetry, with its 
pervasive note of resignation and sorrow. 
But his short stories, often in dialect, such as 
EBindstouw^ are among the gems of Danish 
literature. Sec the translation, Twelve Stories^ 
with an introduction by S, Undset (1945), and 
Lives by Kristensen and Lund (Ck>pcnhagcn 
1882), and Aakjacr (Copenhagen 1903 4)4). 
BLIGH, William (c. 1753-1817), British sailor, 
born at Plymouth, sailed under Captain Cook 
in his second voyage round the world (1772- 
1774), and in 1787 was sent as commander of 
the Bounty to Tahiti to collect plants of the 
bread-frmt tree with a view to acclimatization 
in the West Indies. During their six months’ 
stay on the island, his men had become 
completely demoralized, and on the return 
voyage mutinied under the harsh treatment of 
their commander. On April 28, 1789, Bligh, 
with eighteen men, was cast adrift in an open 
boat but 23 feet long, with a small stock of 
provisions, and without a chart; while the 
mutineers returned to Tahiti, and ultimately 
settled on Pitcairn Island. After almost 
incredible hardship, Bligh arrived at 'Hmor. 
near Java, on Juno 14, having sailed his frail 
craft for 3618 miles, ‘ Bread-fruit Bligh ’ 
was again sent out to collect bread-truU 
plants, and in 1805 was appointed governor of 
New South Wales. Here, too, his conduct 
was so overbearing that in 1808 he was 
arrested, and kept m prison for two years. 
The officer who arrested him was tried in 
England and cashiered. Bligh was promoted 
admiral in 1811, and died in London, 
December 7, 1817. Sec his Second Vov(m\ 
ed. by Ida Leo (1920), and Lives by Mac- 
kaness (1931), Rutter (1936), and IL V, 
Evatt, Rum Rebellion (1938). 

BLIND, Karl, blint (1826-1907), Gorman 
political agitator, was born at Mannheim, and 
studied law at Heidelberg. For his share in 
the risings m South Germany in 1848 ho was 
sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment, but 
while being taken to Mainz was set free by 
the people, and from 1852 found a liom© in 
Lngand. He wrote on politics, history, 
f step-daughter, MathlWe 
championed women’s rights and 




new ed. 1894). _ 

^d D’Orsay had to flee to“pans,"‘where on 
apoplexy. See Lives by 
1855) and MoUoy (1896). 

BLEl^R, Eugen, bhy'ler (1857-1939), Swiss 
psychiatnst, bom at Zollikon, near ZUrich, 
where he was professor (1898-1927), carried 
put research on epilepsy and other physio- 
logicai conditions, then turned to psychiatry 


> ^orn in Lpndom' Ho studied under 
and Vaughan Williams at the 
Royal College of Music, and had attracted 
considerable attention before World War L in 
which he served. In 1921 ho became professor 
of Composition at the Royal College, but 
resigned his post after a year to devote himself 
to composition. From 1942-44 he was 
music director of the B.B.C, On the d«th 
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of Bax in 1953 he became Master of the 
Queen’s Mustek. His film music includes 
tliat for H. G. Wells’s Things to Come and 
Men of Two Worlds; his other compositions 
include the ballets Checkmate (1937) and 
Miracle in the Gorbals (1944), the opera The 
Olympians (1948), chamber music, and piano 
and violin works, particularly the Piano (1939) 
and the Violin (1955) concertos. He was 
knighted in 1950. 

(2) Philip Paul (1838~-76), American 
evangelist and hymn writer, best known for 
such favourites as ‘ Hold the Fort * Down 
Life’s Dark Vale Wo Wander ‘ Jesus Loves 
Me ‘ Let the Lower Lights Be Burning ’ and 
‘ Pull for the Shore contained in Gospel 
Songs (1874). He was killed in the Ashtabula 
train disaster. See his Memoirs (1877). 

BLIXEN, Karen, Baroness, pseud. Isak 
Dmesen (1885- ), Danish novelist and 

story-teller. Educated in Denmark, England, 
Switzerland, Italy, and France, she married in 

1914 her cousin, Baron Bror Mixen Fincckc, 
and went with him to Kenya. In 1931 she 
returned to Denmark to live at the old family 
home of Rungstedlund, once the home of the 
18th-century romantic Ewald. She wrote 
Seven Gothic Tales (1934), which she later 
translated into Danish. Other works include 
Out of Africa (1938), Winter's Tales (1942), 
and Last Tales (1957), 

BLOCH, (I) Ernest (1880-1959), 

Swiss-American composer, born, of Jewish 
descent, in Geneva. He studied in Brussels, 
Frankfurt, and Munich before settling in 
Paris, where his opera Macbeth was protiuced 
in 1910, after his return to Switzerland. In 

1915 he became professor of Musical 
Aesthetics at Geneva Conservatory. In 1916 
he went to America, where ho held several 
teaching posts, adopted United States 
citizenship (1924), and won a high reputation 
which rapidly spread to Europe, wlicrc he 
returned for eight years in 1930. His com¬ 
positions include Trois To&mes juifs (1913), 
the Hebrew Sacred Service (193() 33) for 
baritone, chorus, and orchestra, the Sinfonia 
breve (1952) for orchestra, and numerous 
smaller chamber and orchestral works; liis 
symphonies include the Israel (1912'-16), and 
the ‘epic rhapsody* America (1926), Sec 
study by M. Tibaldi-Chicsa (I'urin 1933), 

(2) Felix (1905- ), Swiss-Gcrman-Ameri- 
can physicist, born at Ziirich, professor of 
Theoretical Physics at Stanford University, 
U.S.A., from 1934. Ho shared the 1952 
Nobel award for physics with Purcell (q.v,), 
for work in nuclear physics. The Bloch bands 
(sets of discrete but closely adjacent energy 
levels arising from quantum states when a 
non-degenerate gas condenses to a solid) 
were named after him, 

(3) Jean tie (1836-1902), a Polish Jew of 
poor parentage, made a fortune in Russian 
railways, sought to reconcile Russian and 
Polish interests, and wrote to prove that war 
under modern conditions must become 
impossible. 

(4) Jean-RIchard (1884-1947), French 
novelist and critic. His reputation stands by 
his novel £t Compagnk (1918), which 
belongs to that school of writing, derived 
from Zola and Pierre Hamp, in which the 


characters work out their problems against a 
minutely-observed industrial background. 

(5) Martin (1883-1954), British painter, 
born at Ncissc in Silesia, and naturah/.cd in 
1947. After studying at Berlin and Munich, 
he was forced to leave CJcrmany by the Nazis 
in 1934, went to Denmark, and later to 
England, where he opened a school^ of 
painting with Roy de Maistre. His brilliant 
colours and expressionist technique were used 
to interpret the fingland landscape. 

BLOCK, (I) Alexander. See Hi, ok. 

(2) Maurice (I816-1901). political econo¬ 
mist, was born at Berlin of Jewish parentage, 
settled in Paris, and in 1880 he was elected 
to the Academy. 

BLOEMAER'r, Abraham, bloo'mahrt (1564 
1651), a Dutch landscape painter, father of 
the copper engraver, Cornelius Bloeinnert 
(1603-88). 

BLOK, Alexander Alexandrovich (1H804921), 
Russian poet, born at St Petersburg, in 1903 
married the daughter of Mendeleyev. His 
first book of poems. Songs about the lAidy 
Fair (1904), was inllucnccd by the mysticism 
of Soloviev, a Tolstoiun vision ol reality 
beyond appearances, where truth is embodied 
in ideal womanhood. This was followed by 
a period of irony. 1 n Nocturnal Hours (1911) 
the ideal has given way to the realism of city 
squalor. Blok welcomed the 1917 Revolution 
and in 1918 wrote two poems. The Inrlve 
(Irans. 1920), a symbolic sequence of revolu¬ 
tionary themes,^ one of the greatest poetic 
achievements of Soviet Russia, ending with 
the stroet-tighting in Fetrograd with Uhrist 
leading on the revolutionaries, and I'he 
Scythians, an ode, inciting Europe to follow 
Russia. Blok wtis soon riisillusioned, 
however.^ He sullcred greatly in the hard 
limes which followed the revrdution and died 
in Pelrograd. Other works include the 
romantic verse drama 7'he Kose and the Tmv.v. 
Sec M. Bowtu, 7'he Heritage of SvntboHsm 
and A Book of Russian Verse (1943), and 
EVcnch Life by N, Berberova (1947), 

BLOM, Eric (1888 1959), British musicologist, 
born in Swit/erlund of Danish descent, 
became a distinguished music critic in I‘ng- 
laiul.^ He edited tire Master Musician series 
of biographies, the quarterly Music mid 
Letters, tlie fifth edition ofGrovc’s Dictionary 
of Music ami wrote numographs on Mo/aft 
(1935), on Bcctlioven’s piano sonatas (1938), 
Music in Fnghmd (1943), Slc, He became a 
C.B.E, in 1955. 

BLOMEFlia.I), Erands, 6/onnf- (1705-52), 
author of the History of Norfolk (1739-75), 
was born at I*crstldd, hecamo rector of 
Brockdish, and died in London of tmallpox, 

Br/>MFIELD, bhom\ (1) diaries James 
(1786-1857), Bishop of Lombn (1828), 
grandfather of (2), was born at Bury St 
Edmunds, and studied at Trinity Coflego, 
Cambridge. His classical reputation rests 
on his editions of Acscliylus, Callimachus, 
Euripides, See, Sm Life by his son (1863).-- 
His fourth son, Sir Arthur Willimia (1829»99), 
was an architect who UMisted with the eroo 
tion of the London Law Courts (I881L 

(2) Sir RoglwM (1856-1942), Ba^h 
architect, grandson of (1), designoa the 
Mcnin Gate and Lambeth Bridge^ and wrote 
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books on architecture and garden designs. 
See his Memoirs (1932). 

BLOMMAERT, Philip, blom'mahrt (1809-71), 
Flemish scholar, with Conscience (q.v.) a 
reviver of the Flemish tongue, was born and 
died at Ghent. 

BLONDEL (fl. 12th cent.), French minstrel 
who is said to have accompanied Richard 
Coeur de Lion to Palestine and to have located 
him when imprisoned in the Austrian prison 
of Diirrenstein (1193) by means of a song they 
had jointly composed. The poems attributed 
to one Blondel of Nesle in Picardy arc 
uninteresting. See Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
The Talisman. 

BLONDEL, Maurice (1861-1939), French 
philosopher, born at Dijon, became professor 
at Aix-Marseille. In VAction (1893) he sought 
to show that knowledge of facts was depend¬ 
ent upon a kind of faith, derived from action. 
BL01Sft)IN, Charles, bld~di, properly Jean 
Francois Gravelet (1824-97), French rope- 
dancer, bom at Hesdin near Calais, and 
trained at Lyons. In 1859 he crossed Niagara 
on a tight-rope; and later did the same with 
variations (blindfold, with a wheelbarrow, 
with a man on his back, on stilts). 

BLOOD, Thomas (c. 1618-80), Irish adven¬ 
turer, was a Parliamentarian during the civil 
war. Deprived of his estate at the Restora¬ 
tion, he put himself in 1663 at the head of a 
plot to seize Dublin Castle and Ormonde, the 
lord-lieutenant. The plot was discovered and 


wrote his Farmer's Boy in a garret. Published 
in 1800 with the assistance of Capcl LolTt, it 
proved very popular. Bloornfckl subsequently 
puhlishad jRuralTales^ Wild Flowersj &c., was 
given a small allowance by the Duke of 
Grafton, but half-blind, he died in poverty. 
See his Remains (1824). 

BLORE, Edward (1787-1879), English artist 
and architect of the Gothic revival, the son of 
Thomas (1764-1818), the topographer, was 
bom at Derby and built Sir Waller Scott’s 
Abbotsford (c. 1816). 

BLOUET, Paul, bloo-ay, pseud. Max O^Rell 
(1848-1903), French author, born in Brittany; 
served in the Franco-Gcrman war and against 
the Commune, being severely wounded; in 
1873 came to England as a newspaper 
correspondent; was French master at St 
Paul’s School (1876-84); and from 1887 
lectured in the United Kingdom, United 
States, and colonies. His works include 
John Bull and his Island (1883), The Dear 
Neighbours (1886) A Frenchman in Amerlea 
(1891), John Bull <& Co. (1894). 

BLOUNT, blunt. (1) Charles (I654«‘93), 
English deist, was born at Upper Holloway, 
London, the son of Sir Henry Blount (l()()2'- 
1682), traveller in the Levant. He became 
noted for his contributions (often llinpant) to 
the political, literary, and theological coiv* 
troversies of the times. Despairing of 
marriage with his deceased wife’s sister, he 
committed suicide. 


his chief accomplices executed; but he 
himself escaped to Holland. In 1666, he was 
in Scotland fighting for the Covenanters at 
Rullion Green. On the night of December 6, 
1670, he seized the Duke of Ormonde in his 
coach, and attempted to hang him at Tyburn; 
on May 9, 1671, disguised as a clergyman, 
with three accomplices he entered the Tower, 
with the intention of stealing the regalia. 
After nearly murdering the keeper of the 
jewels, he succeeded in getting off with the 
crown, while one of his associates bore away 
the orb. They were pursued, however, and 
captured; but at the instigation of Bucking¬ 
ham, who was accused of having hired Blood 
to attack Ormonde, King Charles visited the 
miscreant in prison, pardoned him, took him 
to court, and restored him his estate. For 
several years Colonel Blood was an influential 
medium of royal patronage, until, quarrelling 
with Buckingham, he was committed by the 
King’s Bench. He was bailed out, but died 
on August 24, 1680. See Life by W. C. 
Abbott (1911). 

BLOOM, Ursula, professional name of Mrs 
Gower Robinson ( ), British novelist, 

and playwright, bora in Chelmsford. Her 
novels, which include (1951) and The 

First Elizabeth (1953), are mainly historical 
romances, and most of her plays were written 
for radio production. 

BLOOMER, Amelia, nde Jenks (1818-94), 
American champion of women’s right to 
wear trousers, &c., was bora at Homer, 
New York, and in 1840 married a lawyer. 
She herself for demonstration wore the full 
called ‘ bloomers 

BLOOMFIELD, Robert (1766-1823), English 
versifier, was born at Honington, near Bury 
St Edmunds. A shoemaker’s apprentice, he 


\jL) iviiiriua joz). toe uiena oi rope 

from 1710 or earlier until his death in 1744. 

(3) Thomas (1618-79), English lexicographer 
and antiquarian, was author of Ancient 
Tenures and Jocular Customs of'some Manors 
(1679), a dictionary of obscure legal terms, 
and other works. 

BLOW, John (c. 1648-1708), English com** 
poser born at Newark, sang in the Chapel 
Royal choir, was appointed tirganist at 
Westminster Abbey (1668), Master of the 
Children at the Chapel Royal (1674) and 
subsequently organist there, and Master of 
the Children at St Paul’s (1687). Much of 
his vast output of anthems and churdi 
services is uninspired, but the best of hi.s 
music, as for example the Ode for St Cecilia\s 
Day, ‘Begin the Song*, has a nobility and 
dignity which places Blow second only to 
Purcell among 17th-century English com¬ 
posers. Blow wrote a smtdl amount of 
instrumental music and a masque, Venus ami 
Adonis (1687), which was performed before 
Charles H. 

BLOY, Ldon (1846-1917), French author, 
born m Pdngoux, wrote novels, essays, and 
religious and critical studies with a strong 
Roman Catholic bias, containing bitter and 

sometimes uncalled-for castigation of political 

and social institutions, which brought him 
unpopularity in his day but has contributed 
° ^^terest in hia works since 

1940. His Le Ddsespird (18 86) and La Femme 
pauvre (1897, Eng, trans, 1939) are auto¬ 
biographical; other books include le 
y^fiant ingrat^ and Le Pilerln de 
i^bsolu (19X4, Eng. trans. 1947). See his 
and studies by Bollcry (1947 

BLUCHER, Gebbard Lcberecht von, Frln« of 
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WaWstadt, bluKii'c^r (1742-1819), Prussian 
licld-marshal, was born at Rostock, in 
Mecklenburg, December 16, 1742. After 
two years in the Swedish service, he dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Prussian cavalry, 
but retired from the service in disj^tust at 
troubles brought about by his own dissipation 
and insubordination, and for 15 years 
farmed his own estates. In 1793 he fought, 
as colonel of hussars, against the French on 
the Rhine, and in 1806, as lieutenant-general, 
at Auerstiidt, and was distinguished, though 
not successful, at Liibcck, Stralsund, and 
elsewhere. When the Prussians rose against 
France in 1813, Bliicher took chief command 
in Silesia, and at the battles of LOtzcii, 
Bautzen, tlaynau, displayed heroic courage. 
At the Katzbach he cleared Silesia of the 
enemy; at Leipzig he won very important 
successes; in January 1814 he crossed the 
Rhine, and though once routed by Napoleon, 
gained several battles, and, on March 31, 
entered the French capital. In England, he 
received the freedom of the city of London, 
and Oxford made him D.C.L. After 
Napoleon's return in 1815, Bliicher assumed 
the general command, sulfcrcd a severe defeat 
at Ligny, but completed WelUngtou’s victory 
at the battle of Waterloo by his timely 
appearance on the held, and his Prussians 
pursued the llccing enemy all through the 
night. At the second taking of Paris, Bliicher 
wanted to indict on Paris what other capitals 
had suhered, but was restrained by the Duke 
of Wellington. He died on September 12, at 
his estate of Kricblowitz, in Silesia, presented 
to him by the king. ‘ Marshal I-orwiirds ' 
was not a great tactician, his victories being 
due mainly to dash and energy; in speech 
and behaviour he was rough and uncultivated. 
See Lives by Scherr (1863), Unger (1908), and 
K. }% Henderson (1911). 

BLUMy bloom, (1) L6on (1872 4950), I'fcneh 
Socialist statesman, was born in Paris. A 
lawyer, he was elected to the chamber in 1919 
and became one of the leaders of the Socialist 
party. In 1924 he lent I\is support to I Icrriot, 
a policy which resulted in great electoral 
advances by the Left, and the elections of May 
1936 gave France the first Socialist prime 
minister since 1870. In 1938 Blum formed a 
second * popular front ’ government which 
had a stormy existence. During World War 
11 he was interned in Germany. He remained 
the leader and adviser of the Socialists on his 
return and in December 1946 was elected 
prime minister of the six weeks’ caretaker 
government and originated the Anglo- 
French treaty of alliance and methods to deal 
with the rise of prices. See Life by F>aser and 
Natanson (1937). 

(2) Robert (1807-48), German Liberal 
agitator, born at Gologne in 1807, was 
successively theatre' secretary and bookseller, 
When the revolutionary movement broke out 
in 1848, Blum was one of its most energetic 
leaders. Joining the Vienna insurgents, to 
whom he was bearer of a congratulatory 
address, he was arrested, and shot on Novem¬ 
ber 9. See Life by his son (Leip, 1878). 
BLUMENBACH, UMm Friedrich, hloom'im 
baKii (1752-1840), German anthropologist, 
was born at Gotha, studied at Jena and 


Gottingen, where he became cxlra-ordinary 
professor of Medicine in 1776. By his study 
of comparative skull measurements, he 
founded anthropology by introducing race 
classification on a qiumtilative basis. See 
Memoir by Marx (1840) and in'itiinger 
Profcssoreit (1872). 

BiAiMENJ’HAL, bhuPmemtahi, (I) Jacob 
(1829-1908), German composer of popular 
songs, born at Hamburg, was pianist to 
Queen Victoria. 

(2) Lc'onbard, Graf von (18 U>-1900), 
Prussian general, greatly distinguished lum- 
self in the wars of 1866 and 1870 71. 
BLUNCK, Hans Friedrich, bfoonk (1888 - ), 

German novelist, poet and folklorist, was 
born at Altona. After studying law, he was 
successively propagandist, university otlldal 
and farmer. Steei>cd in tlic folklore of the 
North CJcrman plain, Bhmek's writings lent 
colour to the racial theories of National 
Socialism. His poetical works include Sturm 
Uberm Land (1915), Der Wamhrer (1925), 
Erwartunj^ (1936), and his novels lVerwomh\s 
Volk (1933) and Die Urviitersa},m (1934). He 
published his autobiographical 
zeiten in 1953. 

BIAINDELL, Peter (1520 1601), a kersey 
manufacturer of'J'ivcrton, founded Blundell’s 
School, 

BLllNDEN, Edmund CJuirlcs (1896- ), 

English poet and critic, was born at Yakling, 
Kent, educated at ('hrist’s Hospital and 
Queen's C'ollegc, Oxford. He served in 
Franco in World War I and won the M.C. 
He was professor of Faiglish Literature 
at Tokyo (1924 27), fellow of Merlon 
College, Oxford, from 1931, joined the statf 
of The Times Literary Supplement in 1943, 
returned to the Fur liast and from 1953 
lectured at the University of Hong Kong. 
Blunden, a lover of the Ainglish countryside, 
of cricket on the village green, of the early 
19lh-cenlury writers, is essentially a nature 
poet, as is evident in Pastorals (1916) and 
The IVaggoner atuf Other Poems (1920), but 
his prose work Ifmhrtoties of PVar (1928) 
is perhaps his best, Ollier works include 
The Bomidmitnre (1922), on his visit to 
America, a life of Leigh Hunt, books on 
Lamb, Keats, See,, and lie edited C,lare, 
Christopher Smart, Shelley, Keats and 
C'ollins. See study by Hopkins (1950). 
BLUNT, Wilfrid Scawen (1840-4922), Ainglish 
poet and traveller* born at Petworth* Sussex, 
was educated at Stonyhurst and Oscott, and 
served in the diplomatic service (1859-70). 
He travelled in the Near and Middle Bast* 
espoused tlie cause of Arabi Pasha and 
Heyptian nationalism (1882), stood for 
parliament and was imprisoned in 1888 for 
activity in the Irish Land League. 11© wrote 
licTce political verse, charming love poems, 
and bred Arab horses. See Dktrks (1922) 
and Life by E. Finch (1938). 

BLUNTSCIILI, Jobaiin Kaspar, hhmi'shke 
(1808-81), Swiss legal scholar, born at ZOriclh 
in 1833 became professor there and later at 
Munich (1848) and Heidelberg (1871), Hi» 
reputation rests on his Allgemeirm Stmtstichi 
(1852). He helped to found the Institute of 
International Law. Ghent (1873). 3ee hk 
autobiography (1884)* 
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BOABDIL, properly Abu-Abdallah (d. c. 1493), 
the last Moorish king of Granada, dethroned 
his father, Abu-l-Hasan, in 1481, and two 
years later was defeated and taken prisoner by 
the Castilians near Lucena. He was set free 
on condition of paying tribute, and returned 
to Granada to struggle with his father and 
with his uncle for the throne. The fall of 
Malaga was only the prelude to the siege of 
the capital itself, which was finally starved out 
in 1491, in spite of the reckless courage of the 
Moors and of Boabdil, who, usually weak and 
vacillating, became resolute in battle. The 
spot from which he last saw Granada after 
surrendering to Ferdinand of Spain the keys 
of the city, still bears the name of el ultimo 
sospiro del Moro, ‘ the last sigh of the Moor 
He lost his life in battle in Africa. 
BOADICEA, bo~a~di~see'a (better Boiidicca or 
Bonduca) (1st cent, a.d,), British warrior- 
queen, wife of Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, 
a tribe inhabiting the part of Britain now 
occupied by Norfolk and Suffolk. On her 
husband’s death (c. a.d. 60), the Romans 
seized her territory, and treated the inhabitants, 
herself, and her daughters brutally. Boadicca 
gathered a large army, destroyed the Roman 
colony of Camulodunum (Colchester), took 
Londinium and Verulamium (London and 
St Albans), and put to death, according to 
Tacitus, as many as 70,000 Romans. Sue- 
tonins Paulinus, the Roman governor of 
Britain, who had been absent in Mona 
(Anglesey), now advanced against her, and 
she suffered an overwhelming defeat and 
took poison. See CoUingwood and Myres, 
Roman Britain (1936). 

BOBBIN, Tim. See Collier, John, (3). 
BOCAGE, Manoel Barbosa dii, boo~kahzh'i 
(1765-1805), Portuguese lyric poet, was born 
m Sebutal, served in the army and the navy, 
sailed in 1786 to India and China, returning 
to Lisbon in 1790, where, recognized as a 
poet, he joined the literary coterie Nova 
Arcddia, He died in Lisbon. Bocage is 
esseiitially a romantic, but his sonnets are 
classical in form. He often satirizes, as in 
Rina de Taliao. 

Giovanni, hok-kaht'cho (13IS¬ 
IS 75), Itahan writer, most probably born in 
Tuscany, was the illegitimate son of a mer¬ 
chant of Certaldo, who launched him on a 
commercial career, during which he spent 
some time in Paris. But the young Giovanni 
abandoned commerce and the study of canon 
Naples he gave himself to story- 
wntmg m verse and prose, mingled in courtly 
society, and feU in love with the noble lady 
whom he made famous under the name of 
Fiammetta. Up to the year 1350 Boccaccio 
lived alternately at Florence and at Naples, 
prodding pr 9 se tales, pastorals, and poems! 
The Teseide is a graceful version in ottava 
rima of the mediaeval romance of Palamon 
translated by 

Chaucer in the Knight's Tale, and is the 
Shakespeare and Fletcher’s Two 
KinsnKn. tte Filostrato, likewise in 
with the loves of Troilus and 
translated by 

Chaucer. After 1350 Boccaccio’s life is that 
entrusted with important 
public affairs, of a scholar devoted to the 


cause of the new learning. During this period, 
in which he formed a lasting fricndsiiip with 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Florentine ambas¬ 
sador, visited Rome, Ravenna, Avignon, and 
Brandenburg. In 1358 he completed his 
great work, the Decameron^ begun some ten 
years before. During the plague at Florence 
m 1348, seven ladies and three gentlemen, 
leaving the city and betaking themselves to a 
country villa, while away ten days (whence 
the name Decameron) by each in turn telling 
stories, a hundred in all, in the garden. Many 
of these are licentious; others arc full of 
pathos and poetical fancy; several are 
masterpieces of imaginative creation; all arc 
related in exquisitely graceful Italian. 
Boccaccio selected the plots of his stories from 
amid the floating popular fiction of the day. 
and especially from the fahlkiux wliich had 
passed into Italy from France, the matter 
being mediaeval, while the form is classical. 
Boccaccio’s originality lies in his consummate 
narrative skill, and in the rich poetical 
sentiment which transforms his borrowed 
materials. The two great tendencies which 
run through European literature, the classical 
and the romantic, are seen working together 
in the Decameron as they are hardly to be 
seen elsewhere. The inOuence of t he fiook on 
European literature has been lasting and 
profound, not merely in Italy, hut in I’rancc 
and England. Chaucer borrowed largely 
from it; in less degree, Sidney, I'ourneur, 
Marston, Fletcher, and Shakespeare. None 
of Dryden’s works has had more enduring 
popularity than his Tales from Boceacdo, In 
later days, Keats (in Jsabelhf I'cnnyson (in 
The Falcon and The LoveFs 7ale), I .ongfcllow, 
Swinburne, and George Eliot arc among those 
who have turned for their subjects to the 
Decameron. Boccaccio for some time held a 
chair founded for the elucidation of the 
works of Dante, on whose Divina Commedia 
he produced a commentary. During his last 
years he lived principally in retirement at 
Certaldo, and would have entered into holy 
orders, moved by repentance for the follies 
of his youth, had he not been dissuaded by 
Petrarch. He wrote in Latin an elaborate 
work on mythology, De Geneahpia Deonmu 
and treatises such as De C/aris Malierlbm 
and De Montibus. He died at Certaldo, 
Deceinber 21, 1375. See works on him (in 

by Baldelh (1806), Landau (StuttK. 1877), 
Koertmg (Lcip 1880), Croscini (1887), J. A. 
Symonds (1894), E. Hutton (1909), C. O. 

(1947), and study 

H- G- Wright (1958). 

BOCCAGE, Marie Anno Piquet du, bok-ah:h, 
nie Lc Page (1710—1802), Frencli poetess. 
Her Paradis terrestre 
>™tation of Milton, Im Coiombtadv 
exasserated fame, 
perhaps on account of their author’s great 
letters to her sister, written 
^ile travelling through England, Holland, 
‘j'stoncal Interest. 

bok-ker-eenee (1740- 
iml’ Hahan composer, born at Lucca, a 

courts of 

TT pi!® ■" M^9rld and Frederick 

11 of Prussia. He is best known for hk 
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chamber music, the famous minuet which 
holds its own among the most popular of 
classical tunes being from his string quintet in 
E, and for his cello concertos and sonatas. 
The great similarity of his work to that of his 
greater contemporary earned him the nick¬ 
name ‘Haydn’s wife’. He died in poverty. 
See works by Picquot (Paris 1851) and 
Bonaventura (Milan 1932). 
lOCCIONI, Umberto, bot-dw'nee (1882- 
1916), Italian artist and sculptor, born at 
Reggio. He was the most original artist of 
the Futurist school, and its principal theorist. 
After working with Balia, Soverini, and 
Marinetti in Rome and Paris from 1898 to 
1914, ho wrote a comprehensive survey of 
the movement, Pittura, scultura futuristc 
(1914). An important bronze sculpture, 
Unique Forms of Continuity in Space (1913), 
is in the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
See studies by F. T. Marinetti and R. Longhi 
(1914). 

BOCHART, Samuel, ho-shahr' (1599-1667), 
French Huguenot theologian and philologist, 
born at Rouen, after extensive studios, 
especially in the Semitic languages, became 
Protestant pastor at Caen. In 1646 he 
published his Geottraphia Sacra, in 1663 
Hierozoicon, sive de Anirnalibus Scripturae 
Sacrae; and in 1652 visited the Swedish 
court. 

BOCHAS, Joliii. See Boccacok). 

BOCK, Fedor von (1880 1945), German field- 
marshal, born at Kilslrin, was a stall-ollicer 
and was decorated with the Pour le M&ite 
in the first World War and commanded the 
German armies invading Austria (1938), 
Poland (1939) and of the Lower Somme, 
16 x 11100 (1940). Promoted lield-marshal, he 
participated in the invasion of Russia (1941), 
but was dismissed by Hitler for failing to 
capture Moscow (1942). 
bOCKH. See Boucku. 

BOCKLIN, Arnold (1827-4901), Swiss painter, 
mainly of mythological subjects, born at 
Basel, combined classical themes of nymphs 
and satyrs with dark romantic landscapes, 
rocks, and castles, characteristic of 19th- 
century German painting. Bee study by 
M. F. Schneider (1943). 

BODE, bd'diK ( 1 ) Johann Klert (1747-1826), 
German astronomer, born at Hamburg, was 
director of Berlin observatory. The arith¬ 
metical relation subsisting between the 
distances of the planets from tlic sun is called 
Bode’s Law, This docs not hold for the 
most distant planet, Pluto, and has no 
theoretical foundation. 

( 2 ) Willidra von (1845-1929), German art 
critic, born in Brunswick, became general 
director of the Prussian royal museums in 
1905, and wrote much on Rembrandt and on 
the history of art, especially in the Renais¬ 
sance period. Sec study by Winkler (1935). 
BODENSl’EDT, Ericdricli Martm von (1819- 
1892), German writer, bom at Peine in 
Hanover, lived for a while at Moscow, 
travelled in the Middle East, was a professor 
at Munich University and director of the 
Meiningen court theatre. Fie translated into 
German many Russian, English, and Persian 
texts, and published poetry. His best known 
work is Lkder des Mirza Sehqffy (1851), 


alleged to be a translation from the latar. 
See his Autobiography (1890) and Life hy 
G, Schenk (1893). 

BODENSTEIN, Ernst August Max, -.v/um 
(1871-1940), German chemist, born at 
Magdeburg, was professor in Berlin (1923 -36) 
and did original work in reaction kinetics, 
equilibria, and photochemistry. 

BOOiCHON, //de Leigh Smith, Barbara. 
bod-ee-shd (1827-90), English advocate of 
women’s rights, a founder of Girton C’ollegc, 
and a water-colour landscape-painter, was 
the daughter of a Norwich M.P., and died in 
Algeria, having in 1857 married FAig^'ue 
Bodichon, M.D. (1810-85). 

BODIN, Jean, bo-d! (c. 153(F-96), French 
political philosopher, was born at Angers and 
died of the plague at Laon, having been 
appointed king’s attorney there in 1576. 
According to Bodin’s greatest work, Les Six 
Livres de la Pi^publique (1576), property and 
the family form the basis of society, and a 
limited monarchy is the best possible Ibrm 
of government. In opposition to certain 
Protestant writers, he held tiuu under no 
circumstances arc citizens just ilied in rebelling 
against their ruler. One prince, however, 
may interfere in behalf of the oppressed 
subjects of another. I lis Metbodus ad Ftuilrm 
Historiarum Cognithnem (1566) is a note¬ 
worthy contribution to the philo.sophy of 
history. Flis famous Colloquium IteptU’' 
plomcres, first published by Notick in 1857, 
IS a conversation between u Jew. u Moham¬ 
medan, a Lutheran, a Zwinglian, a Roman 
C’athoHc, an Kpicurcan, and a 'Fheist, who 
come to the conclusion that they will leave 
oir disputing on religion, and live together in 
charity. Bod in, though so liberal in his 
opinions as to earn the reputation of an 
atheist, was not in advance of his age in his 
notion about witchcraft as evidenced hy his 
Demonomank des sorckrs (15B0). 8 ce 
Baudrillart’s Jean Bodin et son temps (1853) 
and J. W. Alien, History of Politlml Thought 
in the I6th centurv (1928). 

BODlANDER, Guido (1855 4904), German 
chemist, professor at Breslau, worked on the 
elect roly tical and optical properties of 
solutions. 

BODLEY, Sir Tlmmas (1545-1613), English 
statesman and bibliophilo, was barn at 
Exeter. His family, forced to Bee during die 
persecutions of Mary, settled at <»eneva, 
where Bodley studied languages and divinity* 
In 1558 he entered Magdalen College* Oxford, 
gained a Merlon fellowship (15()4), was elec¬ 
ted a proctor, and othcialed as public orator. 
He devoted himsdr to the study of Hebrew, 
and, spending the years 1576*80 in Italy, 
France, and Germany, became proficient in 
modern languages, lie was now employed 
by the queen in diplomatic missions to 
Denmark, France, and Holland; married a 
wealthy widow in 1587; and returned to hk 
favourite city, Oxford, in 1597, where he 
devoted himself to literature, especially to the 
extension of the university library, originally 
established by Humphrey* Duke of Olottc«ter, 
and now called the Bodleian, He was 
knighted by King lames in 1603, and died at 
Oxford, January 28, 1613* Hit Auto* 
biography, with his letters, is published in 
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Trecentale Bodleiaimm (1913). 

Macray’s Annals of 

(1868) and Letters, ed. G. S^wi^s 

BODMER, Johann Jakob (1698-1782), bwiss 
writer, was born at Greifeiisee near 
and died at Zurich, having been professor 
of History from 1725 to 1775. 
the classical authors convinced him ot the 
poverty and tastelessness of existing German 
literature. His own efforts as 
author, if not as critic, were 
helped to spread knowledge of oarly German 
litemture by his editions of the 
(1748) and the Nibehmgenhed (1757). pec 
studi4 by L. Meister (1783) and M. Wchrh 

BODONI, Giambattista, bo-do'nee {11^0-- 
1813), Italian printer, born at Saluzzo, 
designed a modern type-face still widely used 
today. His press at Parma published 
editions of the classics widely admired mr 
their elegance. See Lives by Bernardi (lo7J) 
and Cleland (1916). 

B0£, Franz de la. See Sylvius (!)• _ ^ 

BOECE, bo-eesy Boyis, or Boethius, Hector 
(c. 1465-1536), Scottish historian, wa^s born 
at Dundee, and studied at Montaigu College, 
Paris, where c. 1492 to 1498 he was a regent 
or professor of Philosop^, and where he 
made the friendship of Erasmus. Bishop 
Elphinstone then invited him to preside over 
his newly-founded university of Aberdeen. 
Boece accepted the office, and he was at 
the same time made a canon of the cathedraL 
In 1522 he published his lives, in Latin, of the 
bishops of Mortlach and Aberdeen; in 1527 
the Latin History of Scotland^ which, though 
proved to contain a large amount of fiction,^ 
was deemed distinctly critical at the time ol 
its publication. The king awarded him a 
pension until he was promoted to a benefice 
in 1534. See Bellenden, John; and J. 
Moir’s edition and translation of the History 
(New Spalding Club 1895). 

BOECKH, Phaipp August (1785-1867), Ger¬ 
man classical antiquary, was born at Karls¬ 
ruhe, became professor of Rhetoric and 
Ancient Literature at Berlin in 1811, where ho 
lectured for more than forty years. His four 
great works are his edition of Pindar (1811- 
1821); Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener 
(1817, trans. 1828); Metrologische Unter- 
suchungen (1838); and Das Seewesen des 
Attischen Staats (1840). His lesser works 
have been collected (1858-74); and his 
Correspondence with K. O. MtUler was 
published in 1883. See Life by M. Hoffman 

BOEHM, (1) Sir Joseph Edgar, Bart. (1834- 
1890), British sculptor, born in Vienna, was 
educated in England, and finally settled there 
in 1862. He was made an R.A, in 1882 and 
a baronet in 1889. The queen’s effigy on the 
coinage issued in 1887 was from his designs, 
and he executed the well-known seated statue 
of Thomas Carlyle (1875). 

(2) Hieobald (1794-1881), German flautist 
and inventor, born in Munich, became a 
member of the Bavarian Court Orchestra in 
1818 while working at his father’s trade as a 
goldsmith. In 1828 he opened a flute factory 
in Munich, and after hearing the English 
player Nicholson jn 1831 he determined to 
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flute which hi he ,Kon4u,tliv 
As this involved inakiio! ho!r% hi 


make a 

phiccs where they could Uid he hn::en il. he 
devised a key mechauiMU to oveiottuo ihe 
problem,and in 184/ prodtice, t^;";dddc »ni 
which thcinodern Oute ts \ifuntd »ft» 

use his key system on tlm olnm and K}“..oon 
have been laiT,clv imsikvev4!il 
certain features have been apidied to flic 
clarinet. See Roeksf ro\ thr ! /«o' 

(1890) ami Welch’s //rifon o/ /loeiiw 

0OEHME, Jakob, /w’Vnd U5/5 IbMh Gri • 
man theosophist and tnysHc, was lann ot 
poor parents at A It.sciden he near <»oud/ in 

Upper Lusatia, and in boyhood fended cafllc. 
He became a shoemaker, hut devoted nnich 
of his time to mcditatiou on dome fhme^, 
About 1612 he piihlisiu'd If ^onfams 

revelations and meditatums upon ttml. Mon. 
and Nature, and stuiws a ictu.iiiahle kimm* 
ledge of Scripture and of the wtautyo, ot 
alchemists. U was condenmcil hv the 
ecclesiastical authonties ol moilif/. and he 
suffered much persecution. lli% Gi^i auu t\ 
to explain the origin of thmy.. i-.peuaiH Iho 
existence of evil. Got,! the ( 4u 

UrgramL the tu'iginal and umiedmKmdird 
unity» tit once everything and nothmp. wtnGu 
however, has in itself the puiitaple of 'a-paoi- 
tion whereby all tilings come mOgevrdrme, 
It is through the principle of iieiiariom wlmh 
in a way is identihed vsiih evil, that i teat ion is 
explained. Bodime’s philosopfo is m Lot 
an application of the pimviplr of 
diction to explain the meat piohirms ol 
pbilosopliy and rehgjiin; hui the diitunliie^* 
arc only concealetl or slid fed uhout iindei a 
cloud of mystical language, m whuh a ss^urm 
of triads, suggested by the Ghiisfian doGtine 
of the trinity/have an important phue. Him 
influence spread beyond iiernumy to Ibdland 
and Enghmd, Newton studied Imn; llntiy 
More was influenced by him: William I aw 
might be called a disciple; Jolm Boulnge 
(1608-98) and June Ixmlc tlb/J 1104) were 
leaders of the Bhiladelphiiiii», a Ilrhinenwt 
sect. Points of contact with Kpmo/4, I wide, 
Schelling, and Hegel revived inteieMt in hii 
peculations in Germany in the Ihth crniniy. 
See works by llumbcrgcr HH44), Martriiwm 
(trans. 1885), Boutroux (18881, llatliiiann 
(Lend, 1890), Dmmn Help. PHIL A, I. 
Fenny (1912), and IL Bofiikainm CFL!5). 
BOfiLLMAN, ikhri^mmi tl8Cii 

French composer and organhd, lunii iii 
Ensisheim, Alsace. Boclhmin Iwvuiiie noted 
first as a child prodity, and from Ifflil iinid 
his death was organist at the ilnneti t,d’ Ki 
Vincent do Paul* Faria, and mud* adtnitrd lor 
his skill in improvisation* As a aifii»o.%en Itc 
worked in all fields except dritmiiifc nitwith 
and is remembered for hli thikie lor 
organ and his Sympkonk PWttfkm tm erilo 
and orchestra* 

BOERHAAVE, Hermann,* bmr»kikn^ lllthi ' 
1738 ), Dutch physician and holiwiist, 
born at Yoorhout* near l^syilen; in he 
went to Leyden, where he atudied thcoloiy 
and oriental languages, and took his degree 
m philosophy in 1689; but in 1690 he hcgiiit 
the study of medicine, and in 1701 w?w 
appointed lecturer on the Theory of MediGite, 
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in 1709 pruftw.sur of Medicine and Botany. 
'I’hc two works on winch his ya’cat fame 
chicHy rests, Iristifufio/tcs A/tv/Zcoc (HOH) and 
Aphorismi </c Ci^pMSt'eruUs vt Cmi/aZ/.v Morhis' 
( 1709 ), were translated into various F.uropcan 
languafws, and even into Arabic, d'hoiiidt so 
industrious in Ins own profcssuin, luj also 
undertook in 1718 the prole,ssorsltip of 
C’heinistry, and Ins /t/ivmvifti ('hemiac (1724) 
occupies a high place in the history of 
chenuslry.^ Meanwhile patients catne from 
all parts of liuropc to consult Innu so that lie 
made a fortune of two million llorins. See 
lives by Burton (2 vols. 1742) and Johnson 
(1834). 

BOE'riUUS^ (I) Anicius Manlius Severinus 
(f, 475 '524), Roman statesman and philo- 
sophct% was born of a consular family, and 
studied with enthusiasm philosophy, mathe¬ 
matics, and poetry. Boon after 500 he was 
appointed a court minister by the Ciothic 
king/rheodoric, now ruling Italy from Rome; 
and Ins Roman countrymen owed it to him 
that the Ciothic rule was so little oppressive. 
He was made consul in 510, and his tvvo sons 
shared the same honour in 522. But iiis 
bold uprightnc.ss of conduct at last brought 
down upon his head the vengeance of those 
whom he had checketl in tlicir oppressions. 
He \vas accused of treasonable designs 
aginirst 'fhcodtirie, was stripped of his 
dignities, aiul, after imprisonment at Pavia, 
was executed in 524, l>nring his imprison- 
mem he wrote his famous />r (Vu/.vo/a//o//e 
Phihh\vphi(H% in wliich the author holils a 
conveoiation \yith Pliilosoptivg who shows 
him the tuulubility ol'all earthly fortune, atul 
the. insecurity tif everything save virtue, Tlic 
work, which in style happdy imitates the best 
Augustan models, is tlieistic in its language, 
hut atfords no indication that its writer was a 
C'hristian. Boethius was the last great Roman 
writer who utulcrstuud Cl reck; his trans¬ 
lations of Aristotle were long the only means 
of studying Clrcck philosopfiy: and his 
mamuds on arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, 
and music were generally used in the schools, 
Beiper*s (1K7!) ts a standard edition of the 
C7w.vn/a//o, vyhich was often translated as 
by King Alfred into Anglo-Saxon, and by 
dumcer into h'nghsli prose (printed by 
C’axton in 1480), Sec studies hv H. iK 
Stewart (1 HO I) and H. R, Batch (N.Y, 19.15), 
(2) Hector. See Bur;rr, 

BOEX, See Rosny. 

EiKiARDlkS, dainea (t«CK) 74), American 
inventor, born in (.‘atsktih New York, was 
impremtccd to a watchmaker^ and early 
snowed the hem of Ins mind by improvoments 
in eight-day docks, tiy the invention of t\ 
ddicato machine, the tlry gas- 

meter# the transfer inachiiie for producing 
banknote plates Hom wpaiato dies,a pyfo« 
nmler* a deep-sea lanmding-macliiiic, a dyna¬ 
mometer, and m 18,19 u method of engriivtng 
postage siiimps. which wm adopted by the 
Bfitish govcffimem. He iilso erected the 
first easidrofi tnhidiiig in America. 

BOHAITXY, Kiri llelwIcB von, hi-gtm'km 
(16904774), Ckrimm hymn writer, was born 
at Jimkowe In Lower Sileiia. fits chief work 
if hit (mkipp I’mwiitry CtriinM, 1775), See Id# 
Aulohioiniphy* aiid Life by Kelly (I8H9), 


BCXiILE, Cleorge <1746-81), British diplomat, 
born near Bothvvdl, Lanarkshire, entered the 
service of the Bast liulia Company, and in 
1774 was selected by Warren Hastings to act 
as envoy to the Lama of'fihct. Bogle was the 
hrst Briton to cross the ‘fsanpu in its upper 
range, established commercial links with 
Tibet aiul became a personal friend of the 
Lama, He returned in 17/5, and died at 
Calcutta. Sec 1 dements R, Markham’s 
narrative tifhis mission (187()). 

BO<;UE, David, bog (1750 1825), Scottish 
congregational minister and one of the 
founders of the I.ondon Missionary Society, 
was horn m Coldingham, Berwickshire, 
became an Independent minister and tutor at 
a tiosport seminary, out of which grew the 
Londorx Missionary Society. He also was a 
founder of the British and B'ordgn Bible 
Society and the Religious 1‘ract Sodety and 
with Dr James Bonnet wrote a Illsiory of 
Dissatkrs (1809), 

BOUEMOND, bthay^nid^ name of several 
Norman princes of Antioch. The most 
noteworthy were: 

BohernomI I (r. 1056 4 111), eldest son of 
Robert (iiiiscard (q.v.) uikI father of Bohe- 
mond IL distinguished himself in his father’s 
war against the Byzantine emperor, Alexius 
(’omnemis (1081 85). After his father’s 
death he was excluded from the throne of 
Apulia by his broiher Roger, and only gained 
the principality of 'rarentum after a long 
struggle. Ho joined the crusade of 1096, and 
took a prominent part in (tie capture of 
Antioch (1098). While the other crusaders 
advanced to storm Jerusalem, Bohemond 
established himself as prince in Antioch. He 
was taken prisoner, however, in UOO by a 
'furkish emir, and remained tvvo years in 
captivity, luncred meanwhile looking after 
his interests in Antioch. He then returned to 
Lurope to collect troops, and tifter defeating 
Alexius was acknowledged by him as Prince 
of Antioch. See life by R. B. Yewdaie (1924). 

Bohemond H (1108 41), younger son of 
Bohemond L assumed the government of 
Antioch in 1126 and was killed in battle. 

See BtnuiM. 

B5HM1H, Sec BoriiMK. 

BOHN. Henry Ceorge (1796 4884), British 
publisher, w'us horn of Cierman parentage in 
London, in IHJl started as a secoml-hand 
bookseller. In 1841 he issued his famous 
’ guinea catalogue *, containing 23,208 items. 
In IH46 ho started the cheap libraries of 
standard reprints, which bear bis name. An 
accomplbfied scholar, he translated several of 
the foreign ehwsks volumes himself# besides 
eompilhig a dictionary of quotations, <S£C. 
BOHR. NIelfi Henrik David (IH85 ■ ), 

Danisli physicist, born and educated in 
i’openhagen, became professor there in 1916 
after workittg under /. J. Thomson at Cam¬ 
bridge mid Lord Rutherford at Manchester, 
He greatly extended the theory of atomic 
structure when ho explained the ipectruni of 
hydropn by moans of an atomic model and 
the quantum theory (1913), During World 
War H he escaped from Oermamoocupied 
Denmark and iiisiited iitom-bomb rwtreh 
111 America, returning to Copenhagen in 1945, 
Ho was founder and director of the Institute 
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of Theoretical Physics at Copenhagen, was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1922 and elected 
F.R.S. in 1926. See studies, ed. Pauli (1955). 

B5HTLINGK, Otto (1815-1904), German 
Sanskrit scholar, was bom at St Petersburg; 
from 1835 to 1842 studied oriental languages, 
especially Sanskrit, at Berlin and Bonn; and 
lived in Jena and Leipzig.^ His works include 
the first European edition of the Indian 
grammarian Panini (1839) and a Sanskrit 
dictionary (1855-75). . . , 

BOHTJN, boon, a family founded by the 
Norman Humphrey de Bohun, whose lourth 
descendant, Henry, in 1199 was made Earl 
of Hereford. Humphrey, fourth Earl of 
Hereford (1276-1322), was taken prisoner at 
Bannockburn, and fell at Borouglibridge. 

In 1380 the heiress of the earldoms of Plcrc- 
ford. Essex, and Northampton married 
Henry Bolingbroke (Henry IV). 

BOIAMOND. See Bajimond. 

BOIARDO, Matteo Maria, Count of Scan- 
diano, bo-yahr'dd (1434—94), one of the greater 
Italian poets, was born at Scandiano, a 
village at the foot of the Lombard Apennines. 

He studied at Ferrara, and in 1462 married 
the daughter of the Count of Norcllara. He 
lived at the court of Ferrara on intimate 
terms with Dukes Borso and Ercole; by the 
latter he was employed on diplomatic 
missions, and appointed governor in 1481 of 
Modena, and in 1487 of Reggio. As an 
administrator he was distinguished for his 
clemency, and opposition to capital punish¬ 
ment. He died at Reggio, December 21. 

Boiardo has been called the ‘ Flower of 
Chivalry His fame rests on the Orlando 
Innamorato (1486), a long narrative poem in 
which the Charlemagne romances are recast 
into ottava rima. Full of rich and graceful 
fancy, this is the only work in which the spirit 
of chivalry is found in union with the spirit of 
the Renaissance. Ariosto adopted Boiardo’s 
characters, and brought his narrative to a 
close in the Orlando Furioso, by which the 
fame of the earlier poem has been unfairly 
obscured. After going through sixteen 
editions before 1545, Boiardo’s work became 
almost forgotten, its vigorous but rough and 
provincial style being uncongenial to the 
Florentine taste. His other works comprise 
Latin eclogues, a versification of Lucian’s 

■nmqn, translations of Herodotus, the Ass Of -- „„ 

Lucian, and the Golden Ass of Apuleius, and nuni and dysprosium 
sonnets a^ .Cflnzon/ (Reggio BOISGOBEY, Rwtu 

1499). See Lives by Reichenbach (1929), -- 

Procacci (1931), and Renda (1941). 

Adrien, bwahbdyoe 
U 775-1834), French composer, was born at 
Rouen and achieved success with liis opera 
Le Calife de Bagdad (1800) in Paris. Ho 
cpnducted at St Petersburg (1803-10) and on 
his return produced his two masterpieces, 

(1812) and Im X>ame blanche 
(ip5). His strength hes in bright and grace- 
See works on him by Pougin 

“‘is 

composed operas. 

BOIGI^, Count Benoit de, owaA/ 2 ''y% properly 
La Borgne (1751-1830), French ^tary 
adventurer, was bom at Chamb6ry, served 
m the Irish Bngade in France, was in the 
Russian army for a time, arrived in India 


in 1778, joined the Ihst Luha \ 

Madras army, and entering Siiullna'?; service, 
won an empire for his nuisicr. He rrsif.ncd 
In 1795 and returned to P'rancc. where he 

died, 

BOILEAU, or Bollean Despresiux, Niei>lsis, 
b\mh~ld (1636 1711), hVeneh cune. waN hoin 
in Paris, November f. into, studied law and 
theology at Beauvais, but as a man id means 
devoted himseffto literature. I In. lust publn 
cations (1660 66) were satires. Mune of whu h 
brought him into trouble: m I6'h’ the hmn 
appointed him, along witit Racine, unal 
historiographer. Lh-f// /me/u/wr\ imttafed b\ 
Pope in the Essay on ('riiiotsm. was iniblrdteil 
in 1674, along with the first paiC fhedtnm 
serio-comic L/n'r//n In I6<i6 ;•? Ilmleau pub 
lished nine epistles, written, like his saftirv, on 
the Horatian model. 11 is ode on the e.ipime 
of Namur (1692, hurleMfued In Pi ton is a 
glaring example of servile llatteiv and bad 
verse, in hi.s last yeans Botirau retneil to 
Autcuil, where he died tnpManti H, I/It. 
His works include several edtteal dsssei bunnis 
in prose, a collection of cpigiants, a lunn 
lation of Longinus iht //ir A//6/iwe* « 
des h&ihs de rommh and u senes td hi ter* 
(many to Radne). lbs vetse has wn aiul 
vigour, but he never rises to ihr UwrI ot the 
great satirists. His inlluenec iw u enne 
been profound. 'Vhe If>fh eeutxus liad 
floodca I'Yeuch Utcniturc with new wools and 
new ideas. He set up good sense, 
elegance, and dignity of as the iauhnal 
literary virtues, diKeountefianemp the eoficedi 
of the salon coteries and the pueemr'ic and 
grotcsqucncss of the enrlier w* tfet s. 1 htoiiph 
the influence of the * lasviuver td Ihninneai^ \ 
French prose became idmost uleninal with 
clear, precise, and polished ctunpoMtunu hut 
for more than a hundred .>e4rfi wise wm. 
robbed of fire and melody and sititqecinrnec**, 
and the drama was divorced from ical litr. 
While ho refined he impovTiedwd ihr 
vocabulary—the langiutic lost iild ptiln 
colour, and flexibility. worln on him In 

Morillot (lH90)j4msoiUIH92IH k E Hevilliwt 

(1899) and D. Mornci (19421, iind In 

M. Hervier (1938) and Haley {FH8|. 

BOISBADDRAN., Paul Erulle l4*C04| dtn loru/i 
b&drM (1838-1912), bVcncli phydcid chfnm*ti, 
was born at Cognac, CImrentt, A hniiHln of 
spectroscopy, he discovcfcd iitihunu raitui” 
■mm and dysprosium, 

.. . ‘’ortuwl <li», inmk 

(1824-91), a prolific French detect 
writer, ^ <*nitiville in Norimimly, 

Emil diL 

(181B“96), Cierman pliymolognu, luuit *ii 
Berlin ol French parentiige, luofewiir td 
Physics at Berlin, discovered neuro’^ekclrichv. 
His brother, Paul C183F S9L a iii;tihc« 
the tliwry of furntmm. 

an toorian, horn at 

1 two hundred pkiumth will fti 

1827 to the king of Bavarit* 

W”’ am mm. 

ciMsical «%olar, wscrotary (from 

HnTllrJMArtD’”?" ‘’til’* Acadtejto, 

(1774-1859), French scholar, horn m Park, 
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in LS2K became pro lessor of Greek Literature 
in the ("oIlGtc dc L'rancc. 

IKMSSY D’ANGLAS, Fnm^'ois Aufotae dt\ 
hwalhsce-cia-j^^iah (1756 1826). b’rcnch states¬ 
man, a member of the Statcs-pencral (1789), 
he joined the vSiiccessful conspiracy aitainst 
Robespierre, was elected secretary of the 
Gonvention. and a member of the C'ommittcc 
of Public Safety, in which capacity he dis¬ 
played remarkable talent. He was later 
called to the Senate by Napoleon; and made 
a peer by Louis XVIIL 

BOrrO, Arrigo, bonvUfl (1842 4918). Italian 
composer and poet, was born at Padua, and 
studied at the Milan Conservatorio. His 
first important work was the opera Mvfh'tofele 
(1868), which survived its initial failure and 
later grew in popularity. Another opera, 
Nctone (1916), was not produced till 1924. 
He wrote his own and other libretti, including 
those for Verdi's Oielh and 

BOIVIN, Marie, bmih-vf (177.t|84I), a 
L'rcnch nun who devoted herself to midwifery 
and was superintendent of the Maternity at 
Paris. Marburg University gave her the 
ilegree of M.!>. 

BOJARIK). See Boiardo. 

BOJKR, Jolmu, (1872 1959), Nor¬ 

wegian novelist. ^ liorn ai Orkedalsuren, 
turnctl author after military service and 
extensive travel in western h’uropc. His first 
and successful novel Et (11^96) was 

hdlowed by 77a* OVmt //w/grer (trans. 1918), 
The Pomr of a Lh* (trans, 1919), and many 
other novels and plays. See Life bv lit 
Gbenais (1930). 

BOKKR, George Henry (1823 90), American 
poet, playwright, and diplomat, born in 
Philadelphia, won hehitcd recognition for his 
400 sonnets and for Em/torsra do kimiui 
(IH55), a romantic verse«tragcdy and the best 
American pltiy bedbre the civil war. Baker's 
propagaiula for the North secured, him the 
post of minister to 'furkey (1871-75) and 
Russia (IH75«7H), See Life by li. S. Brtidley 
(1927). 

BOLDRKWGOI), Rolf, the pseudonym of 
4‘homus Alexander Browne (1826-4915), 
Auntfuliun novelist, was born in I.ondon, but 
taken to Australia as a young diikl A 
stpiatter and later an inspector of g.oldlldds, 
his exciting, romantic and didactic novels 
depict life at the cattle stution.s and diggings. 
I'hcy indude iUddo^rv under Arms (1888), 
BobiM in fhe Bush (1900), Ac. 

BGLRYN, Anne,/»nn/7a (c. 1504 36), Pnglish 
oucen, second wife of Henry VHL tho 
daughter id' Kir 1 hennas Botcyn, t^y idtzu- 
heth Howard, diuigldcr of the Duke of 
Norfolk, She was at the PVcndi court 
(I519-21)* and on her return her motors 
included flenry Percy, the heir to the Rarl of 
Northumberland, iind King Henry hinwdf, 
who began to slntwcr favours upon her father, 
having already luid ttn iiffitir with her sister. 
Anne did not apparently favour him until 
negotktioni for the divorce from Ciithnrino 
of Aragon began in 1527, but* m these 
dragged on* their asiodation beciiroe ihame- 
loM and they were secretly married in 
January 1511. Cranmer declared her Henry’s 
legal wife in May tind she was crowned with 
great gplcmi<mr in Wcstroiiwter Hall on 


Whitsunday; but within three months 
Henry’s passion had cooled. It was not 
revived by the birth, in September 1533. of a 
princess, the famous I dizaheth, still less by that 
of a stillborn son, on January 29, 1536. On 
May day that year tlie king rode otf abruptly 
from ii tournament held at Greenwidt, 
leaving t!)c queen behind, and the next day 
she was arre.stcd and brought to the 4'owcf. 
A secret commission investigated charges of 
Anne’s adultery with her own brother, Lord 
Rochford. and four commoners. 4’hc latter 
on the 12th, and Anne and her brother on 
the 15th, were tried and convicted of high 
treason. Her own unde, the Duke of 
Norfolk, presided over her Judges, anil 
pronounced the verdict. On May 19, on 
4'owcr Green, Anne was beheaded, the others 
having suffered two days earlier. Henry the 
next day married Jane Keymour, 8cc 
Hepworth Dixon’s Eisfory of Two Queens 
(1874); Paul LYiedmann's Ikdeyn 

(1884), Kergeanrs (1923); and works cited 
under UrNitv VHL 

BOLINGBROKK* (D* See Hhnrv IV, 

(2) Henry St John, Lst Viscount (1678- 
1751), Lngjish statesman, was born at 
Battersea on October 1, and educutctl at 
Lion. Whether he went on to Oxford is not 
definitely known. After travelling on the 
C'ontincnt, he entered parliament in 1701 as 
4'ory member for Wool ton Bassett, became 
successively secretary for war (1704) and 
foreign secretary (1710), and shared the 
leadership of the party with Harley. He was 
made a peer in 1712 and in 1713 he brilliantly 
negotiated the treaty of Utrecht. After 
intriguing successfully for Ihirlcy’s downfall, 
he was plotting a Jacobite restoration when 
(}uecn Anne died, and Cieorge I succeeded. 
Bolingbrokc Bed to L'rance, was attainted in 
1715, and acted for some time as secretary of 
state to the Pretender. While living abroad 
he wrote his Re/Urtiam m In 1723 he 

iihtaineil permission to return to lingland, 
settled at Duwicy, near UxbridgjC. and 
became die associate of Pope, Swift, and 
other men of letters, A scries of letters 
attacking Walpole in the Cruffmmn were 
reprinted as A iB,mriatkm mt PurHes, 
Disappointed in his hope of rcadmission to 
political life, he returned to L'rancc, where ho 
remained from 1735 to 1742 and wrote his 
Letters mt the Study of fiistory. His last 
ears were spent at Battersea, where he wrote 
is tAHters mi the Spirit of Patriotism and his 
idea of a Patriot wliicli was to have a 
profound political innuence* George HI 
disastrously endeavoured to act according to 
its maxims and Disraeli tiuoted from it with 
approval l*he monarchy, as conceived by 
Bolingbrokc, was to stand above faction and 
represent the nation. A brilliant orator and 
writer, Bolingbroke suffered m a public 
figure through his egotism and rakishness, 
lie was twice married and died December 12, 
I75L at llattcrseiu See works on him by 
MacKnight C1S63)* Collins (1886), Sichel 
(1902), A* HassaB (rev. 1915), and C, Petri© 
(1937). 

BOLIVAR* Slindn, bodm'mhr (1783-1830). 
Smith American revolutionary leader* *th© 
Liberator ’ of South America from the Spasalth 
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yoke, was born in Caracas, of noble lamiiy, 
studied law at Madrid, and was m Pans 
during the Revolution. After the declaration 
of independence by Venezuela in 
obtained command of an army, and in 
entering Caracas as conqueror, proclaimed 
himself dictator of western Venezuela, 
Fortune, however, soon deserted him; but 
driven out in 1814, he made repeated descents 
on Venezuela from the West Indies, and in 
1817 began to make head against the 
Spaniards. Still, owing to dissensions among 
the patriots, it was only in June 1821 that the 
victory of Carabobo virtually ended the war; 
while it was not till 1824 that the royalist 
troops were finally driven out. In 1821 
Bolivar was chosen president of Colombia, 
comprising Venezuela, Colombia, and New 
Granada. In 1822 he added Ecuador to the 
republic, and in 1824 drove the Spaniards 
out of Peru, and made himself dictator there 
for a time. Upper Peru was made a separate 
state, and called Bolivia in his honour, while 
he was named perpetual protector; but his 
Bolivian constitution excited great dissatis¬ 
faction, and led to the expulsion of the 
Colombian troops. His assumption of 
supreme power, after his return to Colombia 
in 1828, roused the apprehension of the 
republicans there; and in 1829 Venezuela 
separated itself from Colombia. Bolivar, in 
consequence, laid down his authority in 
1830, and died the same year. Although his 
life ended in dictatorship, his ideal of a 
federation of all Spanish-speaking South 
American states continued to exhort a lively 
influence. See Life by F. L. r*etrc (1910), and 
studies by J. B. Trend (1946) and S. do 
Madariaga (1952). 

HOLLAND, John, bol-la' (1596-1665), an 
Antwerp Jesuit, the first editor of the Bol- 
landist Acta Sanctorum. 

BOLOGNA, Giovanni, bo-lon'ya (1524-1608), 
Flemish sculptor and architect, was born at 
Douai, and died at Florence, having lived in 
Italy from 1551. He won great popularity 
and executed much work in Florence for the 
Medici, including the Flying Mercury (1564) 
and various fountains in the Boboli gardens, 
the Rape of the Sabines (1580), and Hercules 
and the Centaur (1599). His bronzes can 
be seen in the Wallace Collection and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Sec 
Life by Desjardins (Paris 1884). 

BOLSEC, Jerome (d. c. 1584), an ex-Carmelite 
monk who opposed Calvin’s doctrine of 
predestination at Geneva (1551), and then, 
returning to Catholicism, wrote a libellous 
Life of him (Paris 1577). 

BOLTWOOD, Bertram Borden (1870-1927), 
American physicist, bom at Amherst, Mass., 
educated in Europe, became professor at 
Yale (1910-27). He discovered the radio¬ 
active element ionium. 

Ludwig, bolts-mahn (1844- 
Austrian physicist, was born in Vienna, 
and after many professorships elsewhere 
became professor there in 1895. He did 
important work on the kinetic theory of gases 
and established Boltzmann’s law, or the 
principle of the equipartition of energy. He 
committed suicide. ^ 

BOLYAI, J4nos, bo'lyoy (1802-60), Hungarian 


malhematicUm, \ui.s .il KoIh/'a.ii. iiiul 

became, after crttiei.NUtN ot t uviul *<1 p.ualKi 
axiom, one of the fomuIerH mm 1 iKlidtan 
ceometry, so contimnuK the woik of his 
father Farkiw C1775 , t hm 

BOLZANO, BcrnlmrcL m* s I dG 

1848), a Catholic thcologi.m. philosophy, 
and mathematician, hoot at inorite of 

Italian ancestry. He t'otnwUtcd the modein 
mathematical theory of turn mno. 

BOMBA. See LThoinan'O H cot Naples}. 

bombard, Ahihi t.miis (LhM }, linuh 
physician and marine hiidopsM. hoiii at Pans, 
In 1952 he set out aeioss the AtlanlH alone 
in his rubber dingtiy /,7/«vr/n;Mc f o punr hr, 
claim that shipwreck casfaw.os ei>uUi .sustain 
life on nothing more tfum hsh atui plankton, 
He landed at Haihados on iH-ieiubn 
1952, emaciated, but vsiHluated in Ins tlieoiie*a 
He now runs a mafine labiuau>n ’la 
Coryphene ’ at Saint-Ktalo, lot the simh td 
the physio-pathologv of the sea. Sre !he 
BornhardStoryi tr. B, Cumidl 

B(>MBOLS, (hnnille, ho/mo 
I’rcnch primitive painter, tunn at \ rnao % |rs 
Laumes, Cdtc d'Or. Without .u ,0100110 
training, he worked in a tr.udimg eiu us. iiin! 
as a lalxnnxT, painting a** a hohtr., Alter 
distinguished service dtmttg Wotid War L hr 
took a job ut night* and pamtial dm mi! the 
day. By 1923 he had been de.iovi ird to 
collectors and was able to devote alt hr. imir 
to painting his very proamal hindcv .ipr '4 tr.g. 
of the Aurrd CVr/rr) ami paftnec of wre^aleo^ 
and acrobats. Ihev ate mwotuptomnaitglv 
realistic, wn'ih n childdike If4nknc^’'i atnl 
simplicity of technique. 

BONALD, Louis GiibrIclAmhrnhe, VIvomte tie, 
bon^ahi (1754 lH4t)), hreueh wrper. cmigiatrd 
to Heidelberg durinn the I ictuh Hr\tdntton 
and wrote Thihtric du /loiOiOi" po/i/iqi/r ri 
religicux (1796), advocating the %i'4em tif 
monarchy and proplun*vinit l-tte ivtmit of the 
Bourbons. He was appomted b> Napoktui 
minister of mstrnciion in in 1615 

supported the iiUnimonhinc put tv mul w.c* 
ennobled by Louis XVHL fin .uin, I otiL 
Jacques Maurice (1787 187ih, breame Ardv« 
bishop of Lyons in 18.61, and eaidntal m 
1B4L 

BONAPARTE, (In luiL four syllables* hi hr. 
and Eng. three, and spelt Mmmftpiinc tiy 
Napoleon till 1796) is the tiitmc «l an aiicwiit 
family of Ajaccio in c^orstca. I lunt n 
descended <‘htirle# (1746 851, lafttei id tlif 
Emperor Napoleon, who avasicd lAioh in 
defending Corsica agalnsi the Iqritth* hot 
ultimately took the Lrench liiile. held vmimw 
appointments in C’orsica, iimi wai cimoblrd 
by Louis XVL As a CWhicati cimsfutvaimri 
he resided in Pam, where he itairird for |y« 
son, Napoleon, a free admission itilo the 
military school at Bricniw. Il« wife. Mwria 
Lctlzia Ramollno (175()4lfJ6j, mother of 
Napoleon L md itet>i«»ter of Cardmat 
Fcsch, lived to see her fimiily plmtd mt ilw 
thrones of Burope, and ilw to wittier ihctr 
downfall, submiumg to her cliiirigtt of fofUiiw 
with remarkable diinity. Sr© Life by 
Tschudi (trans. 1900). Benide* the Htiipcror 
Napoleon (q.v.) and the ®oni ntincti below, 
daugltters, Mwlf Amt Kti#a 
(1777-1820)^«wife of Felix IlMchwtii 
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Princess ofEnccu. Cirand I^uchcss ofluscany 
Marie Fiuilliie U 780 4825), who married 
Prince (’amillo Ik>rghcse. and became 
Duchess of Cinastalla; and Maria Aiimaiciata 
Caroline (1782 4859), wife of Murat. See 
works on the marria^tes by Bingham (1881), 
and Lives of Napoleon’s sisters by Turquam 
(tnuis. 1908), IL N. Williams (1908), and 
collective works on the Bonaparte family by 
h\ Masson (1897 1914), h\ Wckncr-Wildbcrg 
(1939), and on Napoleon’s brothers below by 
dll Casse (1883), A. IL Atterkige (1909), and 
their memoirs. See also Napolfon 1 and III. 
Napoleon’s brothers were: 

(1) Jerome (1784*4860), youn|test brother 
of Napoleon, served as naval lieutenant in 
the expedition to Haiti, and lived in New 
York, where he married (4803) HHzabeth 
Patterson (1785'4879), daughter of a mer¬ 
chant in Baltimore, lie served in the war 
against Prussia, in 1807 was made king of 
Westphalia, and fought at Waterloo. He 
lived long in Florence, but in 1848 was 
appointed governor of the Invalidcs, and in 
1850 was made a F'rencli marshal. His 
marriage with Lli/ahcth Patterson having 
been declared null by Napoleon, Jerome, then 
king of Westphalia was forced to marry 
Catharine, daughter of the king of Wurttem- 
herg, Bv his first wife Jerome left one son, 
Jerome Bomiparte-Pattersoii (1805 70), who 
ntarried a wealthy wife aiul had one son 
(1830 93), a soldier. By his second wife he 
iiad three children Jerome Napoleon diaries 
(1814 47), Comte dc Montfort; MiithiUle 
(4820 1904). wlio married Prince Demidov; 
and Napoleon Joseph Charles Paul (1822 91), 
who was born at d'ricstc and passcil his youth 
in Italy: entered the military service of 
WOrttemberg in 1837; and was expelled 
from I’'ranee (1845) for Hciniblicanism. In 
IH4H (having on his brother’s death taken the 
name t>f Jerome) he was elected to the legis¬ 
lative National Assembly, He commanded 
at the battles of Alma and Inkermaan. In 
1859 he marrkal the Princess Clot iklc, daughter 
of Victor 1‘mmawuel of Italy, by whom he had 
two mm and a tlaughter. After the fall of 
the empire he took up his residence in Eng¬ 
land, bur returned to F'ranee in 1872. and sat 
in the Chamber of Deputies. On the death 
of the Prince Imperial in 1879, the eldest son 
of Prince Napoleon becante tl'io heir of the 
Bonapartist hopes; and in 1886 father and 
son were exiled as pretentlers to the throne. 
He died at Rome. March 18, 1H91. His 
eldest son, Victor (1862 4926). sctlkd at 
Brussels, and was succeeded as head of the 
Bonaparte family by Ins mn Louis (1914« ), 

(2) Jiwepb (1768 4844). king of Naples and 
Hpain, eUle.st brother of Napoleon, bom in 
CorsJciu studied for the bar at Marseilles. 
Plerilpotenliary to the United States in 1800, 
he signed the trcidlct of Lmkwtile (180!) amt 
Amiens (1802); assisted in the iwtamkt 
negotiations; In IK05 was made ruler of the 
'Pwo Sicilies; find in 1806. king of Naples. 
A Immune imd iicaunplished man, but an 
inelibctive ruler* in 1808 he was summarily 
triinifcrred by his brother to the throne of 
Hpaln. but found himtelf unprepared to cope 
with the Spiuiish iiwurgents, and after the 
defeat of ifw French at Vitoria In 1B13 


returned to his estate at Morfontaino in 
Ikance. After Waterloo he accompanied 
Napoleon to Rochefort and escaped to 
America, became an American citi/.cn, lived 
for some years at Bordentown, in New Jersey, 
U,S., as a farmer, but in 1832 returned to 
Ikiropc, and died at F'lorcncc. Bee Life by 
Abbott (1869). His wife, Julsii Marie Oiiry 
(1777-4845), daughter of a wealthy citizen of 
Marseilles, and sistcr-in-Uiw of Bernadotte, 
king of Sweden, bore him two daugdders. 

(3) Louis (1778-1846^ third brother of 
Napoleon, fought in tlic army, becoming 
king of Holland in 1806 after Ins marriage 
with Hortense de Bcauharnais, Napoleon’s 
step-daughter. Hie war between the Dutch 
and the F'reneh led to his abdication (1810), 
He wrote some itnimporUmt literary works. 
One of his sons, Louis Napoleon, became the 
emperor Napoleon HI (ej.v.). See Mt^moires 
(trans, 1928) of his wife, and article on 
Mokny. 

(4) Lucieu (1775 4840), prince of Canino* 
and u younger brother of Napoleon, was born 
at Ajaccio, and was educatci,! at Autun, 
Brienne, and Aix. In 1798 he was made a 
member of the C’ouncil of F'ivo Hundred, and 
just before the 18th Brumatro he wa.s elected 
Its president. Ho was successful as minister 
of life interior; and as ambassador to Madrid 
(1800) undermined British tnllucnco. On 
condition that he would divorce his second 
wife (the widow of a stockbroker) the crowns 
of Italy and Spain wore oOered him; but ho 
refused them, and lived on his estate of 
C'anino, in the States of the Church, being 
created by the pope Prince of Canino. Ho 
had never wholly shaken olT his early strong 
republicanism: and having denounced the 
arrogant policy of bis brother towards the 
court of Rome, he was * advised ^ to leave 
Roman territory, and itt 1810, on his way to 
America, was captured by the Hngitsh and 
kept a prisoner at Ludlow and 4'horngrovo, 
Worcestershire, till 1814. He returned to 
Italy and published his memoirs (Jung 1882 * 
1883), One of his sons, Ouirks (1803-57), 
won a European reputation as a botanist. 
A second, Louis Liideii (1813>'»91), philologist, 
born at ’fhorngruve, was granted a civil list 
pension for his 222 linguistic works in 1883; 
and tins third, Fierro (1815“81). beeamo 
notorious for killing Victor Noir, a Journalist, 
in a duck 

BONAR, Iloratius. D.D., Im'nahr (1808-89), 
born in Edinburgn, minister at Kelso (1837* 
1866} and at Edinburgh. Wrote well-known 
hymnsI lay my sins on Jesus k ‘ I heard 
tlic voice of Jesus say \ Ac. 
llONAVENTtlRA, or Bomwenturc, St, origi¬ 
nally John of FWanm (1221-74), was born 
near Orvieto, Tuscany, In 1243 he became a 
F'rattciHcan, in 1253 a teacher at Paris* in 
1256 general of his order, and in 1273 Bishop 
of Albiino and cardinal. During the Council 
of Lyons ho died, July 15, 1274, from sheer 
ascetic exhaustion. In 1482 he was canonized 
by Sixtus IV, find in 1587 wai ranked by 
Sixtui V m the sixth of the great doctors of 
the church. His religious fervour procured 
for him the title of ‘ Doctor Seraphicus \ and 
hit mysticism attracted Luther, though he 
promotod Mtiriolatry, celibacy, and a high 
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view of transubstantiation. His most 
important works are the Breviloqmum (a 
dogmatic); the Jtinerarium Mentis in Deum, 
De Reductione Artium ad TheoJogiam,^ 
commentary on P^t^r Lombard; and his 
Biblia Pauperum, or Poor Man s JiiDie . 
See his works (8 vols. Rome, 1588-96; new 
ed. Freiburg, 1882-92), and books about him 
by Richard (1873) Da Vicenza (1874), 
Prosper (1886), and Gilson (tr. 1938), 
BONCHAMP, Charles, Marquis de, b&-sha 
(1760-93), French soldier, born at t ie 
chateau of Jouverteil in Anjou, fought m the 
American war of independence, ana alter 
the French Revolution, a Vendcan leader, was 
killed at the battle of Cholet on October 19. 

BOND, William Cranch (1789-1859), Amcn- 
can astronomer, born at Portland, Maine, 
from 1840 director of Harvard University 
observatory, a pioneer of celestial photo¬ 
graphy. His son, George Philips (1825-65), 
succeededhim. Together (and simultaneously 
with Lassell) they discovered Hypenon, the 
seventh satellite of Saturn. 

BONDFIELD, Margaret Grace (1873-1953), 
British Labour politician and trade umomst, 
was bom in Somerset, became chairman of 
the T.U.C. in 1923 and as minister ol labour 
(1929-31) was the first woman to be a Britisii 
cabinet minister. She was made a Companion 
of Honour in 1948. ^ 

BONDI, Clemente, bon'dee (1742-1821), 
Italian Jesuit and poet, quarrelled with his 
order and fled to Austria. He wrote love 
poems and satires. 

BONE, (1) Henry (1755-1834), English enamel 
painter, was bom at Truro, in London 
enamelled watches and fans, and made 
enamel portraits, brooches, See, la 1801 ho 
became enamel painter to George lU. 
Elected R.A. in 1811, he exhibited his largo 
enamel, Bacchus and Ariadne,, after Titian, 
now in the National Gallery. His son* 
Henry Pierce (1779-1855) was also an 
enamel painter. 

(2) Sir Muirhead (1876-1953), Scottish 
painter, father of (3), born in Glasgow, 
trained at the School of Art there and went 
to London in 1899 and exhibited at the New 
English Art Club and the Royal Academy. 
His etchings, drawings, and paintings com- 
bine a meticulous realism with a strong sense 
of composition. He was an otficial artist on 
land and sea in both world wars, his View 
of St PauVs being one of the most striking 
records of war devastation in London. His 
most important collection of drawings and 
water-colours is Old Spain (1936). He was 
Imighted in 1937. 

(3) Stephen (1904-58), British artist, critic, 
and illustrator, son of (2), was born in 
Chiswick, London, and educated at Bed ales 
and the Slade School of Art. He married a 
fellow-student, Mary Adshead (1904- ), 
with whom he collaborated in a delightful 

^nd his Mouse 
executed a mural scheme for the 
PiccadiUy underground station (1928) which 
later gave way to advertisements. He was 
naval artist (1943^5) and the Manchester 
Guardian art critic from 1948. 

Ulrich, one of the oldest Swiss 
labulists, was a preaching friar of Bern in 


1324-49. His idcistein, a t'oilin fiop iil' f.ihlcs 
and jokes* was one of the (iernuus bookr* 

BONGHI, RurkW), honx'ssec ‘»St. 

Italian conservative statrMiuui, funn 
professor of Ancient Hivtoiv at Home, iiful 
author of an edition of Plalo'% woikn 
was born at Naples. 

BONHAM-CARIFR. I ndy ^ 11HK7 . 

) Liberal p«ditictan aiul inddfcivt, 
daughter of H. H, AK|mth Ln.l. She 
married in 1915 Sir Maurice llouluim-t infer, 
scientist and civil servant. I arh \ ndcf h;w 
been prominent in enltural nnd political 
movememK* serving as pirvidcnl of ihr 
Liberal Party Orgaiu/ation in 1944 45 and 
governor of the BJiC\ (1^41 4f>L 
Grimond, MJL, Icadci ol the I tlnual paitv, 
is her son-in-law. 

BGNHEUR* Hosa, iLSj; 99), Lmm-h 

animaLpaintcr* born at Houlc.ni\. vituinnl 
under her faihcr, Haymnml td. Lhv|| .nul in 
1841 exhibited at the SaUm. I let 
with Oxen {1849| ts in the I n\rmbom«, 
her famous ilotM* /bn ilKvti pt the* 
(llaUcrjf of New Yi>ik. flir known 
engraving was nuuk* bom a Mnallcr frphva 
in the National CLiUcty# 1 ondon. See book 
by l.aruellc (1885). 

B(>N1FACE* St, hmH l*\ n/5 ***4n Nile 
Apostle of Germany whovc micitml nanr 

was Winfrid, was born in m 

Crcdltonin Devon). Inonu liildbood a Hrrir. 
dictine monk in LXrter, he lanehl m llm 
monastery of Nur*4if»K neat Hime.srv. \%*n 
elected abbot (71'/). He de^ lined ftn% 
in order to spread (‘hinamufiv amooK the 
Frisians, but a war pul an end to lici mitnedo 
ato plans, He returned to Ntirdmg* hui wt 
out again in 71H with a eominroum Horn Pope 
Gregory II to preach the gospel lo all the 
tribes of Genniiny* I le met vi tih great viiveev* 
in Huiringia, Bavaria* lairtdaitd, and 

Saxony, everywhere biiph/iitg iiiiihicwdcn. and 
was consceniicd bishop llJH* aidibrdiPp 
and primate of Oeffminy (7474. Hr fonmlrd 
the bishoprics of Ratlfcbom IhOivaiL I 
Sal/burg, Faderhorn* Wur/tuirg* I lUoaailt* 
and Erfurt* and the iihhey of Fulda, Ills 
chief life-work wan bringing evenihing In the 
Frankisli kingdom into iwcurdafRr wiili 
Roman C^ntludic order and Hupiurvvmg the 
irregularities of IrNh or C*o|ii«tlu« iliHfUifin* 
ity. In 747 Mainy, became hw pfOtnulal 
but in 754 he resinmed tlio arctmixtiopric* and 
had resumed his rnisiiiomiry work amoim itic 
Frisians* when he was killed tit IHAkmtt, near 
Leeuwarden, by heathens, June 5* 154* lt« 
remains wore taken to Fulda* Xco tn« 
correspondence (trims* 19401 imd earhrvi 
Life by Willibald Included In Levirain* Pam 
(1905), trans* 1916, iiKi^ works by Mtilkr 
(p^p), Browne (idiOh mid F. M. ?liciiiofu 
Anglo-Saxon Bngiumi (1943). 

BONIFACE, the name of ftiW IHMItM* of 
which two are noteworthy: 

Boniface YIILjreal imme 
pope (129^1303), a noble of Aitiipd* llit 
tenure of the Roman §m wm iimrketl liy itw 
most strenuous aiicrtlon of impit luiinmiy : 
m the bull Umm Smmm of BOl h« ekiwrd 
supreme power in terapoml md ipirilnal 
affairs* He jfkited, however, to «weri a 
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feudal superiority over Sicily, and sought 
\vitlu)iit success to call Edward I of England 
to account. Philip the E'air of l‘'Yance, 
supported by his states and clergy, maintained 
the independence of his kingdom; disregar¬ 
ded many bulls and briefs, and even excom¬ 
munication; and. with the aid of Italian 
enemies of Boniface, took him prisoner at 
Anagni. Boniface died at Rome soon 
afterwards in 1303. E'or his simony Dante 
placed him in the Irifetno, See Life by 
Bouse (1933). 

Boniface IX* real name Pietro Tomacelli, 
pone (13K9“*J4()4), was chosen to succeed 
Urban VI in opposition to the Avignonese 
Clement VO. He was notoriously inexperi¬ 
enced in papal administration but acquired 
despotic power in Rome. 

BONILLA, Mwiwel, bo-neel'ya (lS49“19t3), 
Honduran politician and revolutionary, 
born in Jutacalpa. He was twice president 
of Honduras (1903-07 and 1911-13), on each 
occasion his presidency being achieved by 
revolt against the holder of the oflice. 
BONING'I'ON, Richard Parkes (iaD2»-2B), 
linghsli painter, was born near Nottingham. 
About 1817 his family moved to Calais, and 
there and at Paris he studied art and began 
a friendship with Delacroix, who introduced 
Bonington to oriental art, while the latter 
sliowcd Delacroix his watercolour techniques. 
Bonington’s tirst works were exhibited in the 
Salon in 1H22, nu>slly sketches of Lo Havre 
and Lillebonnc, He also began to work in 
litluigrapby, illustrating Baron I'ayloEs 
EfO’ogtw. I'Yom 1H24 he experimented 
incrciisinglv in romtmtic subjY'cts taken from 
history and studied armour, 1 Its best-known 
works followed: Francis / ami Marguerite of 
Navarre, Henry /K receiving the Spanish 
arnbassaihm. Entrance to the Graml ('anal, 
and i>ucai Palace, llio National (hdlcry, 
London, imsscsses his Plazzetta, St MarfPs, 
Venire, Sutmt, and three water-colours. liis 
work an important link between PYench 
and b’nglish art. Ho excelled in light elTccts 
acltievcti by the um of a large expanse of sky, 
broad areas of pure colmir and the silhouet¬ 
ting of ilark and light masses, as well as his 
rich colouring of heavy draperies and bro¬ 
cades, After a sun-stroke, he fell seriously ill 
and died in London. .Seo monograph by 
Hon. A. .Shirley (EMU). 

BONIVARD, Enm^oln «k% ba-nec-vmhr (1493 • 
1570), Swiss divine and politician, prior of 
the abbey of St Victor, oppu^^ed the !)uko of 
Savov. His imprisonment in the dungeons 
of ilullon castle (1532 36) was celebrated 
in matiy popular folk-souKs and in Byron's 
legendary pocun Prisoner of CMilmu A 
ctutvert to the protestant faith, Bonivard, 
after hk liberation by the Bereneso, wrote 
iin important (Immkk, amended bylktlvin. 
See Lives by Berghotf (1923) and Brossier 
(E)44). 

BONNARD* (I) Akd (lliS3« ), 

French pact, novelist, essayist, was born at 
Poiticri m 1883, and won the national poetry 
priye with his lirst cotlectlon of poems, 
Famiiieri (1906k lie took up the psychologi¬ 
cal novel with ier #r Pmwur (1913). An 
Aeademiclin since 1932, he wai minister of 
education in the Vichy government (1942*45). 


(2) Pierre (1867-1947), French painter and 
lithographer, was born in Paris and trained 
at the Academic Julicn. FIc joined the group 
culled * Lcs Nabis which included Denis 
and Vuillard, with wliom he formed the 
’ intimist' group. His style was formed 
under the iidlucncc of impressionism, 
Japanese prints and the works of Gauguin 
and ''roiiIouse-Lautrcc. Ignoring the move¬ 
ments towards abstraction, iic continued to 
paint interiors arul landscapes, in wliich 
everything is subordinated to the subtlest 
rendering of light and colour clfccts. See 
Life by d'errasse (1927). 

BONN Aik L6on Jost'ph Horen tin, bomnah 
(1833-1922), iYcnch paint er, boro at Bayonne, 
was well known as a painter of religious 
pictures, such as his Aaani and Eve finding 
the Body of Abel (I860) at Lille, and as a 
portrait painter of Hugo, Fa.stcur, Dumas, 
Ac. 

BONNKR, Fklmimtl (r. L500--69), Bishop of 
London. 11m reputation he gained at Oxford 
recommended him to Wolscy, who made him 
his chaplain. His zeal in King Henry’s 
service after Wolscy’s fall earned him due 
promotion; and in 1533 he was deputed 
to appear before the pope at Marseilles, to 
appeal to a general council. His language on 
tltis occasion is said to have suggested to His 
Holiness the htness of Itaving him burned 
alive, or thrown into a caldron of molten 
lead, so that Bonner judged it prudent to 
depart. In 1540 ho was made Bishop of 
London, and as such pronounced sentence 
on several Protestant martyrs, Ihougfi it is 
certain ho did his best to befriend Anne 
Askew. After Edward Vlks accession, he 
gave proofs of his lukewarmness in the cause 
of reformation, and at length, in 1.549, was 
committed to the Marshalsea, and deprived 
of his bishopric. The accession of Queen 
Mary (1553) restored him to ollkc; and his 
pan in the persecutions of the Protestants 
made him thoroughly unpopular. On 
BlizabethM accession (1558), Bonner accom¬ 
panied his episcopal brethren to salute her at 
Highgate, but wtts excepted from the honour 
of kissing her hand. In May 1559 he refused 
the oath of supremacy, so was deposed and 
again imprisoned in the Marshalsea, where 
ho died, 

BONNET, homnay, (1) Charles (1720-93), 
Swiss naturalist and philosopher, born at 
Cicneva, distinguished lumsell by researches 
on parthenogenesis, polypi, the tapeworm, 
the respiration of insects, the use of leaves, 
he. Failing sight made him abandon his 
experiments and turn to philosophy. Flo was 
cruical of vitalistic theories tind pointed out 
that the non-existence of the soul can never 
be proved. Ho held a catastrophic theory of 
evolution. See studios by 3. Trombley (1794), 
A. Lomoino (1850), de Caraman (1859), and 
E. ClanarMo (1909). 

(2) Georges (1889- ), French politician, 

bom at Basiilac in Dordogne, was elected to 
the Assembly in 1924, became ambassador 
to the United States In 1937, and was 
foreign minister at the time of the Munich 
crisis of 193S. . 3 ^ . 

BONNEVAL* Claude Al«aiidlre, Comte de, 
bm-v&WL (1675-1747), French adventurer, 
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served with distinction in Italy and the 
Netherlands, but for extortion and insolence 
was condemned to death by a court-martial. 
Fleeing to Austria, he fought against his 
native country, and performed daring exploits 
under Prince Eugene in the war against 
Turkey. As master-general of ordnance in 
the Netherlands, he quarrelled with the 
governor, and was again condemned to death 
by a court-martial. His sentence commuted, 
he went to Constantinople, became a Moham¬ 
medan, and achieved success as general in the 
war of the Porte with Russia, and in Persia, 
but was ultimately banished. Sec works by 
the Prince de Ligny (1817) and Vandal (18S5). 
BONNEVILLE, Nicholas dc, bon-veel (ITbO- 
1828), French writer, appointed president of 
a Paris district during the French Revolution 
(1789), A student of English and German 
literature, he translated Shakespeare, founded 
several newspapers, and wrote a history of 
modern Europe (1792). 

BONNEY, William H., ‘ Billy the KkV 
(1859-81), American bandit, born in New 
York, achieved legendary notoriety for his 
hold-ups and robberies in the south-western 
states 

BONNIVARD. See Bonivard. 

BONO, Emilio de (186(5-1944), Italian general 
and Fascist politician, born at Cassano 
d’Adda, was m 1922 a quadmmvir of the 
Fascist * March on Rome % was made 
governor of Tripolitania in 1925, colonial 
minister in 1929. and was commander-in- 
chief at the commencement of hostilities 
against Abyssinia in 1935. In 1943 he 
opposed Mussolini in the Fascist Grand 
executed for treason. 
BONOMI, Joseph, bo-no'mee (1739-1806), 
Italian architect, was born at Rome, and 
settled m England in 1767. He revived Greek 
son, Joseph (1796- 
1878), illustrated important works by 
Egyptologists, and wrote on Nineveh. He 
Soane’s Museum. 

BONONCINI, or Buononcini, Giovanni Maria, 
bo-non-chee'nee (1642-78), Italian composer 
born near Modena, where in 1671 he became 
a violinist in the court orchestra, and sub- 

cathedral 

Between 1666 and his death he published a 
chamber and vocal music, 
togetor with a treatise, the Mmico pratifeo 
which was influential in its day. llis smis 
Giovarai Battista (1670-1755) and Marc 
Antomo (1675 1726) were notable composers 

srss tjs 

composer and 

BONPp^ND, Aim6, bd-plS. (1773-1858) 
^orn at Rochelle, travelled 
America (1799- 
described 6000 new 
Natural HistnTv^^+’n Professor of 

CambridglTSdPariM^^^^ It^yln"ci 


BOOT 

at Copenhagen, and wtiUc tn it.nri 

letters, a work on the iin.ifpnafnm, Ac. 
BONVAlXXr, Pierre Chibrleh h) to ilKkt 
1933), I'Ycncii explorer, wai bom at rpagtic 
(Aube) and travelled cxtcuMvely in Central 
Asia, 

BOOLPl Georgt\(JK15 64l rn‘.:li-di inafhe- 
matician and logician,Jnnn at 1 iiuoln. ulicie 
he started a .sdiool bddie hrcofiiiiie; pn»fc’euiir 
of Mathematics at (\nK in Ik-I’l He did 
important work on the mailienmfual 
of analytic traiistorrnaekmn. of iliffctenii.d 
equations, Ac., hut k pnmaidv kinnui In hn 
Marheimttival AtMivsix of i m^k' tIK4*» ,iod 
I.awsof71iotmb( {l^S4}, in whuh tiC rmplnu'd 
mathematical .symbolism lo express Up!H4| 
processes, as an ontstmitlmg pHmret tq 
modern symbolic logic goMth inflnmuny 
the subsequent work of I teqe and Hefii.snd 
Russell among othm. Hr \\,i\ ,o\i»idrd tbr 
Royal Medal by the Rtnal Sih *rt\ m I h4 i ,iod 
was elected fellow In |fr, \%jtr. 

Everest (d, IVI6), uav aho a maitinmiiii wn. 
See study by CkrhhHim t OM t, 

BOONK, IhmM it:i\ Ainrfuan 

pjoncer, born in Prnm^Hvqnm, wrnf tn 
Kentucky, ami tVotn 1 In ml tti thr 
and explored much ot" the un»nti\ wnh hj»4 
brother. He was fwjce iupltiird In huiiAtr* 
and rcpcaccdiv tepelird Indian 

attacks on a Hockadr ibu, \\hi%h hr imd 
erected,nowBooncsboon .Nr** I nr*, h*, I iKtm 

(iml* iPiiog itud 4 oillnrt 

BOORDE, Of Burd<\ Andrew Ic. Mop 
Carthusnm monk, horn man i'litOtHd, who 
from 1527 studied medHanr kf nifraiOi 
loulause. Montpclhrr, and \\ mej\btn\ 
visited Rome and c *omp„Mrli, mut fm 
Hiomas Cromwell earned ifinntttlt 4. .miidrn* 
tnil mission^ in Prance ami Jipain. Hr mno 
Used medicmc in Gliwnv iHato. ii.nrllrd 
through Europe to Jnusaleiii. ami tfird m i hr 
Pleet prison in Lofnlom lltHutdrS ihirf 
works arc his /l/rrory ami the i iinAr 0/ 
//le intmdmkm of Knmfrikr, tnUml h\ Hr 
Purmvafi in 1870, which ionfaliin ihr uZ 
latiguaqr, attd I hr 

/>/ imkmd ( 17151 

BOOS, Mtirtiii, bth illiil a IHvatmfi 
the louiHlrr ahoiii 1 m 
c oirly itkm to ihat of 
acccD^einn^iyi?^ buicfly perwcniril tic 

m l ifi. i ^ **\fBRvnidfnr«i jii IMiv.rP 

EOO A, Sir Jdwe, tnt lluriiii Tr^iuf 11|*1111 
BnUsh drug mainifiiaitfcr, \%n horn^’w 

fa?hw”s hwbalk/*®^^^ I'® ittliriifed Itm 

miner s mmmmt $ «hop imd ,xt|MWd Miiar, 

wfX'JJ ^‘1® luHifi. in IHIt hi- mwiiltf 

*o?„ 



BOOTH m BORDE 

BOOTIIt (1) Barton (I68l"1733)» iingUsh associated with him. Sec Life by Booth- 
actor, the son of a Lancaslnre squire, was Tucker (UH^)2). IIis sou Braimvell (1856- 

cducatcd at Westminster, but, turnitig actor, 1929) and his daughter Evangeline (1865- 

plavcd with success for two seasons at Dublin, 1950) succeeded him. See study by P. W. 

and in 1700 appeared in Betterton’s company Wilson (1940). 

in London, Ilis performance of Cato in BOOTIIBY, (l)_ Guy Newell (I867-1905), 
Addison’s tragedy in 1713 brought him novelist, born in Adelaide, Australia, but 

wealth and fame. long resident in F.ngUind, wrote over fifty 

(2) Charles (1840-1916), English ship- novels, many on Australian life. His ‘ Dr 

owner, statistician, and social reformer, born Nikola’ novels were particularly successful, 
at Liverpool, joined his brother Alfred in (2) Sir Robert John Ciraliam, 1st Baron 
founding the Booth Steamship Company and Boolhby of Buchan and Rattray Head (1900- 
thc allied leather factories of Alfred Booth ), Scots (Conservative politician, was 

Co. An ardent radical in his youth, he educated at liton and Oxford. In 1924 lie 
settled in London in 1875 and devoted 18 was elected M.P. for Iiast Abcnlccnshirc, the 
years to the preparation of his great i.//c am/ scat he held until 1958. ’Discovered’ in 
Idthour of the People fn I omhm (1903), the 1926 by Winston Churchill, he became his 
prototype of the modern social survey, based parliamentary private secretary till 1929, 
on organiyed on-the-spot investigation. He From 1940 to 1941 ho was parliamentary 
also wrote on the aged poor and other secretary to the ministry of food and later 

social questions. He became president served in the R.A.F. Keenly interested in 

of the Royal Statistical Society (1892-94), international atfairs, he became in 1948 an 

served on several commissions, was made original member of the C’ouncil of United 

privy eounclllor (1904), F.R.S., and received Europe and was a British delegate to its 

many lu)norarv degrees. (“Consultative Assembly (1949*54), He was 

(3) Eklwiii 'rhomas (1833 93), American made an otiicer of the Legion of Honour in 

actor, s<m of (6), horn in Harford county, 1950, was knighted in 1953, and raised to the 
Maryland, played 'fresscl at the age of 16 peerage in 1958. He has been an outstanding 
to his fatlier’s Ridiartl III and rose to the commentator on public ad airs on radio and 
top of his profession, visiting England (1861- ’f.V, He brought to political argument a 

1862), and in 1864 pro<luccd Itoniiet in New refreshing candour, a robust imlepcndenco 
Y<u‘k for a record run. Ruined by opening and a talent for exposing the easy hypocrisies 

a theatre in New York in 1869, fie was able of public life. See his ‘fhe New Neonomy 

to settle his debts by 1877, He visited (1943) and / E/e///7V> L/Vc (1947). 

(iermany and Britain (18H0'H2) and played BOOllIK, Clare (1903™ ), American author- 
Otbello to Henry Irving's lago. See Lives by ess, born in New York, was on the editorial 
Winter (1893), (Jrossman (1894), and stalf of and other periodicals, wrote 

Lockridge (1932). Kuropeon Spring (1940), &c., but was most 

(4) Sir Eelix (1775 1850), I.ondon distiller, successful with her plays, which include The 

who contributed £17,000 i'or Ross’s Arctic BYmeu (1936) and Kiss the Boys Goodbye 
expedition (1829-A3), and after whom the (1938), She was elected to the House of 
Bootliia F'elix peninsula was named. He was Representatives as a Republican in 1942, and 
made a baronet in 1835, was U.S. ambassador to Italy (1953-56). She 

(5) Jolm Wilkes (1839 65), American married (1935) Henry Robinson Luce (q.v.), 

assassin, son of (6), was horn at Baltimore BOER, Erairi/d 1791" 1867),(serman philologist, 
atid was an unsuccessful actor. In 1865 he born at Mainz, studied oriental languages, 
entered into a conspiracy to avenge the defeat and at Baris wrote "/’/a* Cptijaiiotion of the 
of the (‘onfcdcrates and shot Bresident 6Vm,v/<nY IAt/;^ 1816), in which he showed the 
Lincoln (q.v.) at F'ord’s'1 hcatre, Washington, common origin of the Indo-European 
on April 14, He broke his leg, managed to languages. His great work is A Comparative 
escape to Virginia, but was tracked on Atiril Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
26, aiul. refusifig to surrender, was slmt. Lithuanian, Old Siavonie, Gothk\ ami German 
bee works by Stern (1939) and Bryan (1940). (6 vols. 1833 52; truns. by Bastwick). 

(6) Junius Brutus (1796 1852), Engtisli BOR, See KoMontwsm. 

actor, father of (3) and (5), was born in BORA, Katharlmi vow (1499- 1552), having 
I oiukutj went on the .stage at 17, and adopted Lutheran doctrines, escaped from 
achieved fume as Richard ill at (Ywent the Cistercian convent of Nlmptschen, near 
(iurden. In IH2I he emigrated to the tfnited Grimma, in 1523, and married Luther in 
States, where lor thirty years he was famous 1525. 

in spite of his eccentricity, even insanity. BORAH, William Edgar (1H65*"194()), AmerF 
aggravated hy Ins ilrnnkenness. can senator, advocated disarmament but 

(7) Willium (1829 1912), Fmglish founder opposed the entry of tho U.S.A. into the 
and * general * of tho Salvation Army, born League of HatUtos. 

at Nottingham, minister of the Methodist BORCISGRKVINK, Garsten Egeherg, hormf” 
New C’oniiexlon (1855 61), but the founda- gra-^vink (1864 1934), Norwegian explorer, 
don of the Sidvfition Army on military lines horn at Oslo, emigrated to Aimtralia, was the 
began in 1865 with mission work In l.oiidon’E lirst to set foot on the Antarctic continent 
Hast End. He was the iiuiirwpring of the (1894), and llrstto winter there (I$98-99), 
Afiny, no named in ISTS, and directed its BORBA, Jean Cliirlet do (n33“99)f French 
growth at home and tibroad. See his darkest mathematician and astronomer, born at Dax, 
highmi (1890) and Lives by Raitton (1912). helped to measure tho arc of tho meridian 
Begbk (1920). and St John lirvinc (1934). ami to establish the metric lystem* 

Hii wife, Catherine (1829-90), was fully BOE0E, Andrew, See Booebe. 
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BORDEAUX, Henry, 

French novelist and Academician (elected 
1919), bom in 1870 at Thonon, studied law 
before he took to writing novels, conccincd 
with the defence of family life, often with a 
Savoy background, such as La Peur de vivre 
(1902), Les Roquevillard La Mms on 

(I 913 I &c. See study by Ligot (Pans 1925). 
BORDEN, Sir Robert Laird, G.C.M.G. 
(1854-1937), Canadian statesman, born at 
Grand Pr6, Nova Scotia, practised as barris¬ 
ter, became leader of the Conservative party 
in 1901, in 1911 overthrew Lauricr’s ministry 
on reciprocity with the U.S.A., and was 
prime minister of the Dominion till 1920. 
He organized Canada for war, and was the 
first overseas premier to attend a Cabinet 
meeting in London (1915). . t-. 1 ■ 

BORDET, Jules, bor-day (1870- ), Belgian 

physiologist, born at Soignics, Nobel prize¬ 
man (1919), was an authority on sera, 
discovered alexine and the microbe of whoop¬ 
ing cough. 

BORDONE, Paris, bor-dd*nay (1500-71), 
Italian painter of the Venetian school, was 
bom at Treviso and worked there, in 
Vicenza, Venice, and Paris, He was strongly 
influenced by his greater contemporary, 
Titian, his most celebrated work being the 
Fisherman presenting the Ping of St Mark to 
the Doge, in the Venice Accademia, 
BORELH, Gian Alfonzo, bor-el'lee (1608-79), 
Italian mathematician and physiologist, was 
born at Naples, where he held a professorship 
as well as at Pisa and Messina. He founded 
the iatrophysical school of medicine, which 
sought to explain all bodily functions by 
physical laws. 

BORENIUS, Tancred (1885-1948), Finnish 
art historian, professor of the History of Art 
at University College, London, from 1922, 
is known for his writings on Italian and early 
English painting. 

BORGHESE, bor~gay'zay, a great family of 
Siena, afterwards at Rome.—Camillo Bor- 
ghese ascended the papal throne in 1605 as 
Paul V, A marriage with an heiress of the 
house of Aldobrandini brought the Borghesc 
family into the possession of great wealth.— 
Prince Camillo Filippo Ludovico Borghesc 
(1775-1832) joined the French army, in 1803 
married Pauline, Napoleon’s sister, and 
became governor-general of Piedmont. He 
sold the Borghese collection of art treasures 


to Napoleon for 13,000,000 francs, receiving 
in part-payment the Piedmontese national 
domains; when these were reclaimed by the 
king of Sardinia in 1815, he received back 
part of the collection. The Borghese Palace 
still contains one of the finest collections of 
paintings in Rome, though some of its 
treasures were sold in 1892-93. See J, H. 
Douglas, The Principal Noble Families of 
Rome (1905). 

BORGIA, bor'Jah, the Italian form of Borja, 
the name of an ancient family in the Spanish 
province of Valencia. Alfonso de Borja 
(1378-1458), bishop, accompanied Alfonso 
of Aragon to Naples, and was chosen pope as 
Cahxtus HI. Rodrigo de Borja (1431-1503), 
his nephew, ascended the papal throne in 1492 
as Alexander VI (q.v.). Before this he had 
had a number of children by a Roman girl, 


Giovanna Catanci, known as \ano/.M, Two 
of these children became cMU'Cialh noun 

(1) Caesar (I47n iSiYJh tiinbUnms nnd 
energetic, was a brilHant gcncrat and .ufnnms- 
Irator. At seventeen a cardinal, lie \\,i\ 
suspected, perhaps rightlv. of pioeunng the 
assassination of his elder btother, wlioin he 
shortly after succeeded as capt.ittor.eiteral o| 
the Church, for which post be rc.ulilv dolhat 
the purple. He martied Pnnecss i’lnuloitc 
d’Albret, sister of the king of N 41 .au r f 

and in two successive campmpnv in.ute 
himself master of Romap.tuu reuitpa* hirna. 
Piombino, and Ifrhino; tie v^ent so tat as to 
threaten Florence itself, and vi,,r. phmnmg thr 
reconstruction of a kingdom ot tVnffat llah 
with iumscir at its head. He was tnrnavnig 
Bologna when, on the eve of hr* depattuu' bo 
his third campaigti, both he and taihrt 
were taken seriously di at a fatrweff baintnet 
given by the Lurdinal o! Lotuwio, I here wav 
talk of poison. Caesar survurtl. but luv 
father died and his ciiriines now utihrd. 
The succession to the papacy ol jtiltov 11. hiv 
bitterest enemy, after btuH tnitn of 

twcuty-.scveti days, was tala! it» hum < ‘arsar 
surrendered at Naples, undsn the puniuw td 
a safe conduct: but tiunvibo di ihudtn.i 
broke his oath, and (iNHi hail hun vaturd 
to Valencia. In HOo, however* hr made inv 
escape to the court of Navai te. touk t mufuand 
of the royal forces aganod the irfirllunu. 
Constable of Havatre, and hdl .11 the -arge ot 
the citadel ot' Viana, Marcti 17, t vil ? I irspite 
attempts to rehuluhtate it, ftiv mritiorv 
remains in exeenUmn. .smong'.i the 

peoples whom he goveiucd tie Irli the 
reputation ofu just prmco. ututHltf and vrvnr. 
He encouraged art, and WiU» ilm irteiHl ot 
Finturicchio, uiul the protenPu of I cotuudo 
da Vinci. 8ec Lives hv tn.iifiri lIULH, 
Sabatini (1912), and Wooilwaid flolig 

(2) l.iiere/Ja (1480 tM9h horn %n Roiur, 
married Sforza, Lord id' Pcwiu* cJune LLfU. 
but her father amuitkd tins tiuuuaite iLluH* 
and gave her tl49H) to a nrphrw of tUr 
king of Naples, L'adwr and buuhct 
secured the assassirmtion of the new iiyvhaiul 
(1500), I.ucrc/ia n<nv hccaiiw flir wdr id' 
Alfonso, son of the Duke of I vtr, who iiU’ 
herited the duchy of LVrruiti, luiie/ta hiiv 
been represented as initsiile ilio pale id 
humanity by her wiiinortrievs* vtan, and 
crimes; and as a too pliant invtrnnwnf m iltr 
hands of Alexander or of Laewr Itorgio. 
She died, enjoying the respect of hri %ut%m i% 
a generous patroness i»f fcarittfiM aiHt tif arc 
besung by Ariosto and other poets. Kw Life 
by Gregoroviui (1874. trinis, I*WL 

Story of the Borglm ( 19121 , FortlgliofCi* Tkf 
Porgias (trans, 1928 ), and by n. 

Balehin^ (1948), Cotmon-Minkf imib 

( 1939 ), Pope ( 1940 )* ttnd Dtilirciifcii 

(1954). 


( 1867 - 1941 ), Ammcitfi sculptor, born In 
Idaho of Danigit deiceiit, won mmmti lor 
works of coloMal proportiiini, mcti m* ilir 
famous Mount Eusfwnorc National Mmtmml 
portrwng Washington, Lincoln, Mlefwm. 
and Thwdore Rootevelt, hewii out of itie 
spud rock of the mounlaiiwlde. Ili*i brollie# 
Solon Hmmihal (1868-1922) tl»o won Ikme 
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m a sculptor, especially of horses and * wild 
west ’ suDjccts. See studies by C, !L 01110 
(1<H3) and A, Adams (1929). 
BORGOGNONE, Ambrogio, hor-gmt-yiTrmy 
ic, 1445 4523), Milanese painter whose work 
is characterized by a graceful treatment con¬ 
veying a feeling of genuine piety. Virgin 
Cromied in the Brera Ciallcry in ^Milan and 
the frescoes at the CVrtosa di Bavia arc good 
examples of his work. See !hitcr*s Afta^/- 
/nwAv (1K95). 

BORIS GODUNOV. See CUmtJNOv. 
BORLASE, Willhiin (I()95 1772), Cornish 
antiquary, was for hfty years rector at 
Ludgvan. He published The Antiquifies of 
Cornwall (1754), &c. 

BORMANN, Martin (1900 ?45), Cierman 
Nazi politician, born at Halbcrstadt, one oi 
Hitlers closest advisers, became Reichs- 
niinisfer (1941) after Hesses flight to Scotland 
and was with Hitler to the last. His own fate 
is uncertain, but he was probably killed by 
Russian snipers in the mass break-out by 
Hitler’s stair from the diuncellory May 1, 
1045. He was sentenced to death in almnitia 
by the Nuremberg Court (1046). 

BORN, (1) Bertraml <le (c. I140»r. 1215), 
Frencli troubadour, born in Benigord, played 
a conspicuous part in the struggles of the 
lingltsh king Henry H and his sons, and died 
a monk at Dalon. near Limoges. See study 
by C. Appel (1931). 

(2) Max (IHH2 ), German physicisL 
born at Breslau (Wroclaw). Professor of 
'Lheorctical Physics at Odltingcn (192l_^ 33), 
lecturer at C’amhridgc (1933 36), professor 
of Natural Philostndiy at lUlinhurg.h (1936 
1953). he shared the 1954 Nobel prize with 
Walther BiUhe (q.v.), for work in the held of 
tpmntum physics. 

B()RNE, Ludwig^ (17^6 1837), Ger¬ 

man political writer and satirist, born at 
L’rankfurl of Jewish descent, baptized inJMH, 
edited various journals (1812 21), establishing 
his re|Hitation as a vigorousAipponcnt of flic 
Prussian government, jind inciting the Ger* 
nian people to revolulton and social reform, 
4'lie I’rcneli Revolution of July 1830 drew 
Inni to PariH, where he hnally settled in 1832, 
and died of consumption. Ho and Heine 
became bitterly hosule. to each other, 8co 
his Brkfr mts Paris and his Life by (lutzkow 
(1840),'and other works by Gervinus (1H38), 
Bcunnunn (1841), and Hofemann (1888), 
BDRODIN, Alexander Borphyrevleli* Im-nh 
dvem' (1833 «87), Russian composer and 
tcientist, an illegitimate son of Prince 
Cicdcanov, who registered him ns the child 
of a serf, AUlumgh Borodin showed a 
precocious aptitude for music, heginniuf to 
compose at the age of nine, lie was trained 
for medicine and distinguislicd himself as a 
ehemist. His first lystematic musical studies 
were undertaken in IH62. under Balakirev, 
who conditcicd his First Symphony in 1869, 
From 1872 onwiirds* Borodin lectured on 
Chemistry at the St Petersburg School ol 
Medldne for Womem His composttwiw 
includa the unfinished opera, /Vlw# 
three symphonies, the last of which was also 
left unfinished, and the symphonic sketch. 
In thf of Omml Askh Sc© study by 

O, IL IL Abraham (1927). 


BOROUGH, (1) Steven (1525-84), English 
navigator, bora at Northam, Devon, cap¬ 
tained a vessel on the first voyage to northern 
Russia via North Cape in 1553, and became 
chief pilot to the newly founded Muscovy 
('ompany. He discovered the entrance to 
the Kara Sea. 

(2) William (153C>-99), younger brother of 
(I), wa.s also an expert navigator of Russian 
waters, drew up charts of ilie northern ocean 
(1560) and the north Atlantic (1576), He 
was vice-admiral in Drake’s C’adiz adventure 
and commanded a ship against the Armada. 
See Hakluyt’s NavigafiorLu 
BORROMLO, St (lirlo, hor-rcMna/o (1538 ■ 
1584), cardinal and Archbishop of Milan, 
canoni/x'd in 1610. was horn in 1538 at his 
father’s castle of Arona, on the Lugo Mag- 
giorc. He did much to bring the I’ouncil of 
Trent to a successful conclusion, and had the 
principal part in drawing up the famous 
Cmochimms Ronmmt.w I Ic was renowned for 
his determined clTorts to maintain ecclesiasti¬ 
cal discipline and for his poor relief during 
tlic famine of 1570 and the plague of 1576, 
He founded in 1570 the Helvetic College at 
Milan; and he brought about an alliance of 
the seven Swiss Clitholic cantons for ^thc 
defence of the faith. See Lives by Sailer, 
Dieringcr, Sala (Milan lH57“-59), Giussano 
(Eng. Inms. 1884), and li. H. Thompson 
(1893). His ncpliew. Count Erederko 
Borromco (1564-1631), from 1595 Archbishop 
of Milan, founded llie Ambrosian Library. 

B(>RROM!NI, Francesco , bor-riVmee mu* 
(1599-4667), Italian architect, was the chief 
representative of the baroque style. Sec the 
study by L. Hcmpcl (Vienna 1924). 
BORROW, George Henry (1803-81), nn|Iish 
author, was born at East Dcrcham, Norfolk. 
His father, a captain of militia, durjng the 
Naf)okonic war moved about with his 
regiment to Scotland, Ireland, and many parts 
of England, then settled at Norwich, where 
young'Borrow attended the grammar school 
(1816-18). and for the next live years was 
articled to a llrm of solicitors. Already he 
deserved his Romany title * I.avengro * 
(* wordmastcr ’), having picked up a know¬ 
ledge of Irish, French, German and Danish 
(these two under * Taylor of Norwich ’), 
Welsh, Latin, Greek, even of Romany, the 
language of that strange race of which ho was 
almost 'an adopted member. On his father’s 
death in 1824 he came up to London to seek 
his fortune, and fared ill as hack-writer to 
Sir Richard Phillips the publisher. From 
1825 to 1832 he wandered in England, 
sometimes in Gypsy company as described 
in iMvmgm and. Romany Rye m which 
autobiography and fiction overlap, and was 
nearly poisoned by a Romany beldame, 
fought and vanquished the Flaming imman, 
with Isoptd Berners tented m Mumpers 
Dingle, and mot with other accidents., Next, 
as agent of the Bible Society he visited St 
Petersburg (1833-35), PortugaL Spam, and 
Morocco (1835“49). In iB4o li© married a 
well-to-do widow, and settled down on a 
tmall estate of hors at Oulton, near LowestoR, 
where, after travels in soutl«a$tem Bwope 
(1844). a tour in Wales (1854), and t msldwtce 
of iome years in Lottdon» he ended nkdaySf 
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a lonely man, sensitive to criticism, brusque 
of speech, and yet a giant in strength and 
stature. Among his chief works are JT/ie 
Zincali, or Gypsies of Spain (1840); The Bible 
in Spain (1843), which was an instant success; 
Lavengro (1851); its sequel, Rotnany Rye 
(1857); Wild Wales (1862); and Romano 
Lavo-Lil, or Word-book of the Engllsli-Gypsy 
Language (1874), written unsuccessfully to 
forestall a similar work by Charles Oodircy 
Leland. All but the first and last are auto¬ 
biographical. His Letters to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society appeared in 1911, his 
Welsh Poems in 1915. Sec Watts-Dunton s 
Old Familiar Faces (1916); Lives by Knary 
(1899), Jenkins (1912), Thomas (1912), C. K. 
Shorter (1920), who edited the complete 
works (16 vols. 1924), Stephen (1927), and 

Elam (1929). ^ ^ ^ . ziowo 

BOSANQUET, Bernard, boz'an-ket (1848- 
1923), English idealist philosopher, born at 
Rock Hall, near Alnwick, was lecturer at 
University College, Oxford (1871-81), profes¬ 
sor at St Andrews (1903-08), and wrote on 
most philosophical topics. Hegelian in 
inspiration, he rejected Hegel’s * objective 
logic’, but was less extreme and rigorous 
than Bradley. His best works arc Implication 
and Linear Inference (1920) and the Three 
Lectures on Aesthetic (1915), a masterly 
critique of Croce’s theory. His wife, Helen 
Bendy (1860-1925), wrote on poor law and 
social subjects, and a Life (1924) of her 
husband. , ^ 

BOSCAN-ALMOGAVER, Juan, bos-kahn' 
al-md-ga-vayF (c. 1495-1542), Spanish poet, 
a native of Barcelona, said to have introduced 
the Italian school of poetry into Spain. 
BOSCAWEN, Edward (1711-61), English 
admiral, known as ‘Old Dreadnought’, was 
the third son of Viscount Falmouth. He 
highly distinguished himself at the taking of 
Porto Bello (1739) and at the siege of Carta¬ 
gena (1741), and in command oi the 
nought, in 1744, captured the French Mddde^ 
with 800 prisoners. He had an important 
share in the victory off Cape Finisterre (May 
3, 1747), where he was wounded in the 
shoulder; and in command of the East 
Indian expedition displayed high military 
skill in the retreat from Pondicherry. Ho 
returned in 1750. In 1755 he intercepted the 
French fleet off Newfoundland, capturing 
two 64-gun ships and 1500 men; in 1758, 
now admiral of the blue, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the successful expedi¬ 
tion against Cape Breton. Boscawen 
crowned his career by his signal victory over 
the French Toulon fleet in Lagos Bay, 
August 18, 1759. He received the thanks of 
parliament, a pension of £3000 a year, a seat 
m the privy-council, and the command of the 
marines. 

BOSCH, (1) Carl (1874-1940), German 
chemist, born m Cologne, brother-in-law of 
Haber (q.v.), became president of the 1. G. 
Farben Industrie, shared a Nobel prize with 
Bergius 1931 for his part in the invention 
and development of chemical high-pressure 
methods, e.g. the ‘ Bosch process , by which 
hydrogen is obtained from water gas and 
super-heated steam. 

(2), or van Aken, Hieronymus (c, 1460- 


1516), Dutch painter, hum af Hn 
He was a pnpil ofOuwatcr. and n noted for 
the macabre dcviK\ freaks, and inotv4cr\ 
which appear in his woiks. One id hr, best- 
known pictures is the iVmpiaium of St 
Anthonv at Lisbon. He has had considci- 
able inllucncc on the surreahMs. aiul this has 
led to a revival of interest tn hiv work. Sve 
studies by L-. P. Lhihp and i\ I nipnt 

(1959), and defatted attalv.rv id Mur.lc 
pictures by W. I'ftlnia'r, e,n, ihr Ui/dwnww 
of flieronvmns Bosvh 

BOSCOVICII, Roger Joseph, box ■ 11 H I H ;i. 
a Jesuit rauthctnalician ami asfiottonim. btnit 
at Ragusu, wrote on and astfonoun 

and was elected ILH.K. in Jdd. Krr I tie 

by Gill (1941). 

BOSE, lnh\ (1) Sir Jimmlh Chfiudrii tIKSS 
1937L Indian physicist and btdanrd, ptolcfr4*r 
at Calcutta, known Un tin smdv tO rlctctie 
waves, their polart/afion anti tciUMnu'i, and 
his experiments dcinoirdtaimp lltr •'.rtraiivifv 

and growth of plants, 

(2) Subhas <1mmira ?194^K liuluin 

Nationalist leader, presidnit td the Ml India 
ebngress (resignetf td.bh, vtipinu refl the A\i% 
in the war and brcaine c ni c. oi the 
Japanesc-sponsored^ ItHhan National \tmy, 
He was reported killed tn Loiino'ia cl*bD|, 
See ih J'oyc, ‘The SptimrdHr ityrt 
BOSK), ErantHiis Joseph. Baton il hai iKJ'o. 
French sculptor, was twin at Liu 

Napoleon lie carved the icltrf4 for ihr 
Cbfumu of the Flucc Venddnir ni Ihnis. and 
he, also sculpted the OuadtpM of (hr Ate dr 
Triomphedii Currotwet aiuloihct wrll-known 
Paris statues. He died dnr. tor of itip 
Academy of Fine Arts in Pans. 

BOSSUE'P* Jacques No »r.iv ilnj/ 

1704), churchman* conitovroiialnn, FrmncN 
greatest pulpit orator, wiw hoin at Diftni* 
and educated in the JesulFd iSrtiool ihrir uiul 
at the College tie Navarre in Pam, He 
received a camuiry at Met/ in and 

in 1661 preadmd before Ltnii?* KlV, lloi 
reputation as an oniior spread t•r^^ntr. 
and he became the rectigrilml diirt of the 
devout party at court. In IbTI be rnfetrd ihe 
French Academy, For his piitill the H.uiphiii 
ho is said to have writ ten Iuh iU$frmrM mr 
Phistoire imhtfrscUe (IldNj; It whop of 
Meaux (16HI) he took a Iradiiii pmt m the 
Gallican controversy, and wrtde the ihu trkte 
de PBgIke mthimpte. He iiitacked wnh 
excessive violence the niysriti%m Fawloii. 
His greatest works arc the tUmoife 
regarded by many ai the first aBempi m it 
plulosophy of history; the Omk-om fimibreMi 
and the lUstolre tm foriaiiom rfrV Fir//.tri 
promtmtes (1688). Ifig P&IIHtlUP ri/dr Pr 
1 dcrlture sainte (1709) uptioltli llw divuic 
kings, bee works by Mm I rat 
(1881), Lanson (1890). (HMWt. 

ttnd Samter* mm. 

BOSTON, lliomas (1676 17J2 l Hmitbfi 
theologmm from 1707 omit hN ileaift, minhm 
of Ettnck, il remembered tthlefly for lii% 
Fourfold ^tat& CJ720), king m a 

standard exposition of CalvJfiktrc lh»|ogy, 
The Crook in the Lot ind Ills poitfittfimtii 
Autobjmraphy wem fkmurnm with the 

f“o^na89T 
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BOSWELL, 0) Alexander, 1st Bart, (1775- 
iK22), Scottish song-writer and printer, sun 
of (2), educated at Westminster and Oxford, 
set up at Auchinlcck a private press, at which 
he printed many rare books in early English 
and Scottish literature, besides a volume of 
vigorous poems in the Ayrshire dialect (1803); 
in 1H17 he contributed twelve songs to 
'rhomson's Ae/ecr Coilaiiori, of which ‘ liood 
night, and joy be wi’ ye td \ * Jenny's Bawbee’, 
and * Jenny dang the Weaver ’ were very 
popular, lie was created a baronet in 1821, 
and died March 27, of a. wound received the 
day before in a duel with James Stuart of 
Ouncarn, who had diallenged him as the 
author of anonymous political pasquinades. 
His younger brother, James (■1778-“1822), 
edited the third Variorum Shakexpeari’ (1821). 

(2) James (1740-95), Scottish man-of- 
Ictters and biographer of Dr Johnson (q.v.), 
father of (1), was born October 18 in Edin¬ 
burgh, the eldest son of a judge, Lord 
Auchinlcck. He was educated at the 
Ikiinburgh High School and university, where 
he struck up a friendship with William 
Johnson TcmplOj to whom ho later addressed 
many of his self-revelatory letters. He then 
studied civil law at tJlasgow, but his true goal 
was literary fame and llic friendship of great 
men. At eighteen he had begun to keep an 
astonishingly frank and self-probing journal. 
In spring 17(a) he ran away to London 
and turned I'atludic. 'To discourage such 
religious fervour, ford I'gliuton, a friend 
of Boswelfs father in London, sasv to it that 
Boswell became more of a libertine than 
ever atul lie reverted to his original faith. 
Young Boswell holmolibed with the young 
Duke of York, with Sheridan’s father, made 
plans to join the army, and skilfully resisted 
all attempts to lure him into matrimony. He 
first met Johnson on his second visit to 
London, on May 16. 1763, at 'fom Davies’s 
hookshoi) in Russell Street. By the following 
year they were on such cordial terms tliat 
Johnson accomnanied him as far as Harwich. 
Boswell was on Ids way to Utrecht to continue 
his legal studies, but stayed only the winter 
and then tt>urcd Ciermany, brance, Switxcr- 
kim!, and Italy. By an astounding process 
of literary gate-crashing he introduced him¬ 
self to Voltaire and Rtiusscau. 'fo the latter, 
for example, he lutd written: * Open the door 
to a man who dares to assure you that ho 
deserves to enter k Lrom Rousseau, he 
procured an introduction to Baoli (q.v.), the 
hero of Corsica, whom ho * Boswcllkcd ^ in 
Account of (anivii (1768), which had an 
immediate success and was translated itito 
several htimuigcs. Wherever Boswell went, 
he acquired temporary rmstresse.H. Tlicre was 
the serious and higfi-minded affair with 
* /ilide ’ of Utrecht, with the Irish Mary Anne 
Montgomery, and with numerous others in 
London. Rome, and elsewhere, including the 
disreputable episode witii Roussciufs 'Therdso 
Le Vasseiir. 1 he great lover linally married 
In I7ei9 a cousin, Margaret Montgomerie, a 
prudent, amhitde woman who bore with his 
shortcomings. He returned from tlie conti- 
neiil In 1766, was iidmitted advocate, in 1773 
wiw elected to Johnson’ia famous literary club, 
and took the grrat doctor on the memorahle 


journey to the Hebrides. A major literary 
enterprise (1777-83) was a series of seventy 
monthly contributions to the London Maga¬ 
zine under the pseudonym ' 'Fhe Hypochbn- 
driak After Johnson’s death appeared 7'hc 
Journai of the lour of the liehridex (1785). Its 
great success matle Boswell plan his acknow¬ 
ledged masterpiece the Life of Satnue! 
Johnson (1891), of which 7he Journal served 
as a hrst instalment. On Croker’s calculation 
he had met Johnson on 276 occasions. 
Meanwhile Boswell had entered the Inner 
d'emplc and hud been called to the linglish 
bar m 1786. He hardly practised, however, 
except to publish anonymously Doramio, a 
Spanish 7h/e, a thinly disguised summary of 
a topical case, at the time of publication 
still suh Judiee, Boswcll’.s wife died in 1789, 
leaving him .six children. IBs drinking habits 
gained the better of him, but the iJfe was 
not, as Macaulay believed, the haphazard 
by-product of drink, dcbauclicry, and 
llattcry, but the work of a conscious artist, 
born lournalist, and biographical researcher, 
’fhe discoveries of Boswelrs manuscripts at 
Malahidc Castle in Ireland in 1927 and at 
Fcttcrcuirn House In BcotUmd in 1930, which 
have been assembled by Yule University, are 
proof of Boswcllks literary industry and 
integrity, whatever else he might have lacked. 
Ho died in London, May 19. Bee Brivate 
Papers, ed. V. A. Bottle (1928-34), also 
BoswelLs London Journal (1950), Boswell in 
Holland (1952), Boswell on the (httnd 7bur 
(1955), and Lives by W, K. Lcask (1897), 
Tinker (1922), Vulliamy (1932), and Wynd- 
luim Lewis, 77ie Hooded Hawk (1946). 
BOSWOR'riL Joseph (17H9H876), Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, born in Derbyshire, was 
professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford from 
1858, and in 1867 gave £10,000 for a chair 
of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. 

BOTHA. Louis, luTta (1862 d919). South 
African statesman and soldier, born at 
Greytown in Natal, was a member of the 
Transvaal Volksraad, succeeded Joubert 
(1900) as commandcr-in-chicf of the Boer 
forces during the war, and in 1907 became 
prime minister of the 'I'ransvaal colony under 
the new constitution. In 1907 and I9U he 
attended imperial conferences in London; 
in 19 K) he became the first premier of tho 
Union of South Africa. He suppressed Do 
Wet’s rebellion in 1914, conquered German 
South-West Africa in 1914-15. See Lives by 
Earl Buxton (1924) and Hngclenburg (1929). 
BOTHE, WalthtT, bdfi (1891- ), German 

physicist, born at Oranicnburg, since 1934 
head of the Max Planck Institute for Medical 
Research at Heidelberg. His work on the 
development of coincidence texihnique in 
counting processes brought him the Nobol 
physics award for 1954, shared with Max 
Born (q.v,). 

BOTHWELL, James Hepburn, Earl of 
(c, 1537-78), in 1556 succeeded his father as 
fourth earl and as hereditary Lord High Ad¬ 
miral. One of tho greatest nobles in Scotland, 
he professed adherence to the Reformation, 
but stood staunchly by Mary of Ouise, the 
queen-regent, who in 1558 made him warden 
of the Border Marches, and in 1560 sent him 
on a mission to France. Then it was that he 
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first saw Queen Mary, and then that I hrock- 
morton described him to Elizabeth as a 
glorious, rash, and hazardous young man . 
In 1561, shortly after her landing at Leith, 
Mary made him a privy-councillor; but his 
own turbulence and Moray’s jealousy made 
the next three years of his life a period ol 
captivity or exile—captivity first at Edinburgh 
Castle, and then for more than a year in 
England. Not till her marriage with Darnley 
did Mary recall him from France; but, on 
September 20, 1565, she restored him to all his 
dignities; and five months later he married at 
Holyrood, with Protestant rites, the Catholic 
sister of the Earl of Huntly. hostile 
accounts, he had ere this had manj^ mistresses, 
and was addicted to far fouler vices. Then 
came the murder of Rizzio by Darnley 
(March 9, 1566), Bothwcll’s appointment as 
keeper of Dunbar, Mary’s visit to^ him at 
Hermitage Castle, where he was lying sore 
wounded by the outlaw Jock Elliot (October 
16), Darnley’s murder by Both well (February 
9, 1567), the mock trial and acquittal (April 
12), Mary’s abduction to Dunbar (April 23), 
Bothwell’s divorce (May 3 and 7), his eleva¬ 
tion to the dukedom of Orkney (May 12), his 
marriage to Mary (May 15), and the last 
parting at Carberry Hill (June 15). On the 
27th he sailed from Dunbar, and driven by a 
storm over to Norway, on September 2, 
was brought by a Danish warship into Bergen, 
He never regained his freedom, but from 1568 
was imprisoned at Malmo, and from 1573, 
more rigorously, at Dragsholm in Sjaelland, 
where he seems to have gone mad before his 
death, on April 14, 1578. Sec Lives by 
Schiern (Danish 1863; Eng. trans. 1880) and 
R. Gore-Browne (1937). 

BOTOLPH, St (d. c. 680), Saxon abbot, 
founded a monastery in 654 at Icanhoe (Ox 
Island), usually identified as Boston, Lines. 

BOTTESINI, Giovanni, bot-te-zee'nee (1823“ 
1889), Italian musician, the greatest master 
of the double-bass, was born at Crema in 
Lombardy. He was also successful as a 
conductor and composer. 

BOttGER, Johann Friedrich, b(£t'yer (1682- 
1719), established and perfected the manu¬ 
facture of porcelain at Meissen, Saxony. 

BOTTICELLI, Sandro, bot~tee~cheVlee (1444— 
1510), originally Alessandro Filipcpi, Floren¬ 
tine painter, was bom at Florence, a tanner’s 
son. Botticello was the nickname of his 
elder brother Giovanni, a broker. Showing 
si^s of genius for painting, he was sent about 
1458 to the school of Fra Lippo Lippi. He 
produced many works on classical subjects-*— 
me finest his Birth of Venus, in the Uffizi, and 
his Primavera (Spring) in the Florence 
Academy, His numerous devotional pictures 
are mwked by much imaginative refinement 
—■the Coronation of the Virgin, in the Florence 
Academy, and the large circular Madonna and 
m the Unizi, being famous examples. 

Assumption of the Virgin, in the National 
IS by him, but by Francesco 
Botticmi, Other great works are Mars and 
Venus, m the National Gallery; a Uativity, 
frescoes, representing 
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Chapel at the Vatican. BiitttvcUi wa*. power¬ 
fully impressed by the tcacimu! of S.nonaiola: 
apart from paintings. BoUitclltX art n ven 
at its most inventive in the pen am! Mhei' 
point iliustrations of Dante's Ihvuui c ofrn 
media drawn bbD n;. See woik% t^y 

Ullmann (1894), Streeter (II, j. i aUwiHtht 

(1904), Diehl ( 1900 ). Home ibHiKi. Aiuknson 
(1912), Binyon tHHH, Bode tif. HCpM, 
Yashiro (1925), ami Masmi (lopst 
BOTFOMLKY, (U (hirdon tIK'M !94sp 
English poet and playwitgliu boui at Krqtio 
ley, is best remembered for hi\ Comn o/ 
litirty Years (1925) ^and hr. *,idtruions of 
plays, King I.eaYs II ifeand i IVovj (1020), 
which, although thev nurah i'onHUimni 
an unhappy blend of poetn and theforic, 
won him much critical tippuHah Hr. |HHOiy 
anticipated Imagtsm. 

(2) Horatio William (IHta) Hi, |o«rmilr4 
and timmeier, bom m Ikihmi! Hie. a. leated 
in an orphanaec,^ Iveatne. mim 
errand-boy, a soheittn'’'s Hri k ami a ■'♦In*i ttiaiwl 
writer in dhe Kupteme t iniif. hi IHM he 
started a local paper, ike /An H;rr ifasntitJ, 
Uc wuis a brilliant iomnaira and a priuta**oe 
speaker, with a cumamnni.: de'«ne let a l»lr of 
luxury. By |9tH) he had pioiooied ne.oh hti% 
companies with a total i»apn,tl of i AhoitOd«H» 
In 1891 and 1909 he \wo. HnoKcd rt nh hand 
and acquitted, ami lictwmii hup and h«os 
had had sixty^wven fiankiupit % primoiw, ami 
writs filed against Into. Mc.mwhtie hr hul 
founded John Btdi and biwome Mrinbri of 
Parliament for Konth llaihitr^ m IHm. in 
1911 he presented a prtttion in banktnpiHf 
and applied for the clnltrin liniuhftb,, 
During world War 1 he rrceicnl t 
of nearly £9{K),CKK) for varanci eiitn and 

in 1918 paid his creditors and was diwhai^inl 
from his hankruptev* but m 1922 lie w.c* 
charged for the third time in Bin tateri wtili 
fraudulent converHiofi, linitnl guilts and 
sentenced to sewn yean* prnat 'mmlndr. 
He died in poverty. See Jlomho llnmwj/n 
by Julian Symons Cl957h 
BOT/iARLS. See 

BOUCIL Sir d'homas (1822 SOn Ow rnginnn 
of the Tay Bridge wh«w lull the wki 

year hastened hw death. 

BOUCIIEB, Frafittote, innhikav It AH lOf, 
French painter at the couft of Lowci XV, win 
born in Paris, Me mm the irpirwo 

tative of the rococo style hi piihifing, Many 
of his pamtingi are in the WalhKT rolln non* 
the most accomplished Wiig hi* portrait of 
Madame de Pompadour, works hy II. 

BOUCHER im CRfeVKiHKllM DK 
PERTHES, Unum (Vmn wm. Htmh 
archaeologist, whose disciivcrki »t 
Quignon of chipped itoiws fctw|wa hie ii 
human hand were at llr»t received m 
of the antiquity oi man with iucrriliihty iiitd 

Won, bmiithM or •koit 

a822;-90), draMtist and iiclort wm boro m 
publm, was educated at VtMm 


London, and died in Newyork.’™X««ott8 IS 

a,.,, ™ i8SB!Sftu»% 
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i’rcnch paititer» born at llonfieur. A prc- 
* cursor of Impressionism* he is noted for his 
seascapes* \^'hich include Deauviiie riate 
(iallery), Harbour of TronvUIe (National 
Gallery)* and Corvette rime (I .nxembourp, 
Paris). Sec monograph by G. Cohen (1900). 
BOUb'FLKRS, iunh/hyr, (1) Fouls FrniH'<ds* 
Due tic tl()44 1711), served under Conde, 
'Purenne, and C'atinat in the wars of Louis 
XIV with such distinction that ho reccivetl 
the marshaPs baton in 1693. His famous 
defence of Namur against William III in 
1695, and of Lille against Prince Eugene in 
170H, made him a duke and peer of Prance. 
After the defeat of Malplatiuct in 1709, he 
conducted the P'rcnch retreat with great skill. 

(2) Stanislas* Martgiis de (1737-1815), the 
* Chevalier dc Boulllers wa.s born at 
Lun6ville, the son of the witty Marquise do 
Boulllcrs, who played a brilliant part at the 
court of Stanislaus, the exiled king of Poland. 
He rose to be nmnkhal de camp, became 
governor of Senegal in 1785, entered the 
PVench Academy (1788). corresponded with 
and married Mine dc Sabran, and was a poet 
and literary man much admired in P’rcnch 
salons. Sec Life by N. Webster (1916). 
B01)(;A!NVILLK, Louis Antoine tie* /aw-gf- 
vcel (1729 1811), P'reneh navigator, was 
born at Paris. In 175() he served witli dis¬ 
tinction in Canada as Montcalm’s aide-de- 
camp. as also itt the campaign of 1761 in 
Gcrntany. Then entering the naval service, 
he accomplished the lirsl P'rcnch circum¬ 
navigation of the world (1766 69), which he 
described in his valuable I'oyoye autour du 
mondt\ In the American war he commanded 
several slaps of tlu\ line, and in 1779 was 
made chefttesemlrc, in 1780 a lield-marshal in 
the army. After the outbreak of the Revolu« 
tion he devoted himself stdely to scientific 
pursuits. By Napoleon I he was made a 
senator, count of the empire, and member of 
tbc Legion of Honour. 

EOUCili* rianmel, bow (1822 78), .Scottish 
laiuiscapc-puintcr, horn at Gurlisle, was a 
scene*painter in Manclicstcr and Gla.sgow 
(1845 49). In 1855 he settled in P’dinburgh, 
where he died, having been elected R.S.A. in 
1875. Strongly inllueneed by David C’ox, he 
is best known hir his watercolours. See 
book by S. Gilpin (1909), 

BOl|<;iri'ON, Ruthmd (1878 1960), P’nglish 
composer, born at Aylesbury, founded tbo 
tilastonbury P'estival (1914 25), wrote the 
successful opera The immoriat Hour, the 
choral drama ikihiekeah and many other 
works, 

BOUGUIGL Pltm% knymm (1698 1758), 
p'rcnch piiysicLt* born at Groisk in Brittany, 
in 1735 was amt with oihcrs to Peru to 
measure a degree of tho meridian at tho 
cquistor. There in 1735 42 they investigated 
the knith of the actmtls pendulum at great 
devatkms, the dcvlmk'm of the plumb-lino 
through the tiilracrion of a mountain, the 
limit of pcrpetuiil snow, tho obliquity of the 
ecliptic, 4tc. Ikniguer*# views on the inten¬ 
sity of light laid tho foundation of photo¬ 
metry; in 1748 he invented the hcliometer. 
BOIICUEEKAH, Willitm Adolphe* 

(ISIS'-19051* P'rcnch ptiinter, born at La 
Rochelle, studied art while engaged In 


business at Bordeaux, and proceeding to Paris 
in 1850 gained the Crami Prix de Rome. He 
returned from Italy in 1855, having the year 
before first made a distinct mark by The Body 
of St ( Wiiia borne to the ('ataeombs, winch, 
with hi.s Mater Afflietoruin (1876), is now in 
Ibc Luxembourg. 

!K)UIIi IP)1\ !.i)uls, hoo’-yay {182L-69), 
P'rcnch poet and dramati,st, friend of Planbcrt 
(tpv.), was born at C’any in Seine Inferieurc, 
and died at Rouen. In hi.s Fossiles (1856) he 
attempted to use science as a .subject for 
poetry. Of his many plays. Conjuration 
d^Amboise (1866) met with success. See 
Livc.s by Angot (1885), Dc la Villc dc Mir- 
mont (1888), and Fr6re (1908). 

BOUHiLE, Franco^ Claiitle Amour, Marquis 
de, 7>0()-yo,)' (1739'1800), P'rcnch general, was 
born at the castle of Cluzcl in Auvergne, 
entered the army at fourteen, and served with 
distinction during the Seven Years’ War. In 
1768 he was appointed governor of Guade¬ 
loupe, and afterwards commandcr-in-chicf in 
the West Indic.s. When war broke out in 1778 
he took from the British Dominica, Tobago, St 
Eustacho, Saba, St Martin, St Cliristoplicr’s, 
and Nevis. Louis XVI nominated him a 
member of the As.scmbly of Notables in 
1787-88; in 1790 he was made Commander- 
in-chief of the army of the Meuse, Saar, and 
Mo.sellc. P'orecd to llee from PYance for his 
share in the attempted escape of Louis XVI, 
in 1791 he entered the service of Ciustavus HI 
of Sweden, tuul afterwards served under tho 
Prince of C’ondd, He refased in 1793 to take 
the chief command in La Vcnd6e; and went 
to P'nghind, where he wrote his Mkmdres 
stir la RiHoluiion. See IJabriePs Louis XVI, 
UouilhK et Varetmes (1874), 

BOtlHJ.ON, Gmlfrey of- See GODimny. 

BOUILI.Y, dean Nicolas, boo-yce (1762 1842), 
a prolilic PVcnch dramatist, the * pobtc 
lacryinal<ind writer for the young, was 
born at lai Coudrayc near'Pours, and died at 
Pari.s. Sec Life by Carr6 do BusseroUes 
('Pouns 1875). 

BOULAINVILUFRS, Ilcnri, Comte dc, 
InmATvce-yay (1658-1722), born at St Sairc 
in Normandy, resigned the military profession 
and devoted himself to writing (posthumously 
nublishcd) works on the ancient families of 
PYance. 

IKltlLANGER, Georges Ernest Jean Marie, 
boodMuty (1837-''9l), lYench general, was 
born at Rennes, and educated at St Cwr, PIo 
served in Italy, <’hina, the PYanco-Oerman 
war, and against the Commune, being several 
times wounded, and through radical mtluence 
was minister of war from January 1886 to 
May 1887- As such he urged the expulsion 
of his former patron, the Due d* Aumalc, and 
the other Orleans princes, and through the 
introduction of some army reforms and the 
appearance of a fortunate music-hall song in 
bw praise, was adopted as the embodiment 
of the * revenge * policy by the Parisians, who 
for some months suffered from what was 
termed the Boulanfor fever. In 1887, while 
comnmndlng at Cfermont-P’orrand, h© was, 
for remarks on the then war minister, ordered 
under arrest; in 1818* for diiobedienc© to 
orders, he was deprived of his commandp bdt 
immediately elected deputy for Domogne and 
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Nord. He was wounded in a duel with M, 
Floquet, the minister-president, in the sanic 
year, Boulangisni became really formidable 
in 1889, and was supported with largo sums 
of money by leading Royalists for their own 
ends. But when the government prosecuted 
Boulanger he lost courage and tied the 
country. He was condemned in absence; his 
schemes wholly collapsed, and he shot 
himself in Brusscls- 

BOULAY BE LA MEUIiXHE, Antoine, 
Comte, boo-lay-de-ki-mcsrt (1761-1840), a 
French statesman who espoused the Revolu¬ 
tion but opposed Jacobinism, and under the 
Empire had an important part in preparing 
the Code civil. 

BOULE, Pierre Marcellin, bool (1861-1942), 
French palaeontologist, born at Montsalvy 
(Cantal), known for his work on the geology 
of the mountains of central France and for 
his Les Homines fossiles (1921), &c. 

BOXJLLE, or Boule, See Buhl. 

BOXJLLIAU, Ismael, boo~yb (c. 1650). 

constructed Iho first known mercury- 
thermometer in 1659. 

BOULT, Sir Adrian Cedric (1889 • ), 

English conductor, born in Chester. After 
studying at Oxford and Leipzig, he conducted 
the City of Birmingham Orchestra from 1924 
until 1930, when he was appointed musical 
director of the B.B.C. and conductor of the 
newly formed B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
Extensive tours in Europe and America won 
Boult a high reputation for his wide sym¬ 
pathies and championship of English music, 
and these qualities had a profound intlucncc 
upon the musical policy of the B.B.C. and the 
artistic standards of its orchestras. After his 
retirement from broadcasting in 1950, Boult 
was conductor in chief of the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra until 1957. 


Bourhim {mnv I* \k h.nnh.ujli, 

miles NN5. of Mouliir. drp. Allicrf, 

Adhetuar, sire of Hoiiihon m tin* 

traced his dcscenl hotu i o oirv Marui 
After hcveial ch4ii|!i*'» 

Bourhem devohed upon an m 

1272 married RoIhh, fhc MMh ".on tsf | oub 
IX of France, atul fbr nainc .md 
of the house thus p.o.u'd lo a tn.auh of the 
royal, family id' the i 'apete. I ouu tHike 
Robert sprang two Imc'*. I hr ridri mded 
with the famoiw i'iur.PiFIr dc ihnulHm |«rc 

BoimiKW, (‘llAltnSh \ Jr:cO"'.r«f4fnr ofih^ 

younger line mhruted the inr.-.r’.'aon*, of ihc 
Constable, and Imame Ookr of \ rtHfomc, 
Ifis sou. Antomr, ot^atned h llie 

throne of Nat an c. and 

tlte fanioiH lieniv id Na'^arie |Vt 

who in 1589, on Iftr of Ihf iiuiIb 

line of Xhiloi^n fell hru ilir unnu of I laiiccs, 
.Sec the arlidr^ on llniiv l\, 1 omp* XIIC 
XVIU. Ctmiic^ X* and t oiiUrdel, 

FYom a younper *.o« id 1 * 010 . \ II i the i hiraiw 
brunch Ccc in^* »>if dr 

lYom Foupik Xl\ dr%*«''nd ,d .0 ihr Inmicliri 
that foimrHy held the tfinnr--. of ,S|\iiin 
Banna, mul Naples i In oilier of 

Anioiitc Cllcnn*’ l\“-* taiheu the 

houscJi of i‘ondr U| vJ and t moIj lo ^ 1 , file 
brunch Monipemaei \\,v* Unmdrd m thr 
15ih centno^., I he vuoi aod pi.oid'auo iii 
I ouiHG Elnltppr hriil fif|e\ ?ioni Ihins. 

(Iiufireu, Netnour*. to, loondie. \tmtalr, 
and Mi^ntpenMcr. SVr work'i Ih ACiamirc 
(1825), C‘otflier ifr iVtofrt U'o'ei, Mmr iinmi 
186H), Duviimn {lHn9|, nmt ilmfdi.nn iCWl. 
bourbon. Chnrir^ tFPHl Icd'n known m 
* CouNtuble dc Ihmibon \ *-^0 of tolhen 

do Btmrtum, t‘oimf ot Motiipeaeoei, and 
the only danphtrr of ihc iHile oi llontlkotu 
He ttuifi united the ^*r4 f.pip-". of Ih4I* 


BOULTON, Matthew (1728-1809), engineer, 
was bom at Birmingham, where his father 
was a silver stamper. Matthew extended tlie 
business by the purchase of a piece of barren 
heath at Soho, near Birmingham, his works 
there being opened in 1762, He entered into 
partnership with James Watt (q.v.), and in 
1774 they established a manufactory of 
steam-engines, which proved remunerative 
only after eighteen anxious years. They 
impr 9 ved also coming machinery—it was 
only in 1882 that a Boulton press at the Mint 
was finally discarded. Boulton died at Soho. 

M Boulton and Watt (1865). 

Denis Sauter, boor-baih 
^ee(1816--97), French general, born at Pau, 
fought m the Crimea and Italy. In 1870 he 
coinmanded the Imperial Guard at Metz: 

he organized the Army 
ol me North, and commanded the Army of 
to break the Prussian 
line at Belfort, though ably conceived, ended 
m disaster; m a series of desultory attacks 
inferior force, January 15-17. 
nien. In the wretched 
retreat to Switzerland that followed he 
(189^^ suicide. See Life by Grandin 

BOURBON, boor-bd, a French family which 
occupied the thrones of 
France and Naples, and till 1931 that of 
Spam. It took its name from the caSo of 


tbiwc branchci. in llir fttnitbiUi . mid 

for bis bravtny al Big buiflr ui in 

1515 he wax nuidr voiunaldr of I i.itar But 
powerful ciieniivi Mowr lo tindfittniir hbti iii 
the liivour of FraiH-i\ t; oiid. ihir^irtird wiili 
the loss of Hwie td I 104 FiiuF* oiol tie 

renounced the of ft.iiue, oii^l 

eluded n pnvuie nlltonto wiflt ilie l'i«|icfor 
Churks V, iirid wiili VIII oi I oglaiul 

At the head of a force i*t t irtiiuiti fiirorit.utci 
he Joined the KpaiiKh ofiny in I otulvinlv tu 
1523, and. invudiiifi Ftoiice wi 1524, luilrd nl 
the siege of Marsrilki, Nr^i veut, liowrvrr, 
ho was chief caniiiioiitkr til ilir Ktriii 
of Pavia, ill which lY'aiicoi I w.r^ tokrii 
prisoner. But Cluflrn V dt**irtrdr4 ii«tu 
thou^ji ho made him IHikr ol Milan *iiid 
Spanish ^ cormmtfHkr in Noiiirtfi tuilv. 
Along with GoofMo tif i'lunibdtrtii hr Ird the 
mixed army of Kpiintih Wid ilririmti iiirr^ 
cenarks thiii stormed mid phmikrrd Rmiic 
m 1527. Ihnifbon wai ^iniik 4«w#i in ii»o 
ftnigflk- by a tndiri Ilird by iiritvriitiio 
tts tho latter mwttul 

BOUECIIIEE* Ir, I 4 IFI Ar 4 i“* 

bishop of Canterbury* llnliiip 

Worcester in i4J4,of Ely in 1444, Arclibwlipp 
m 1454, and a csrdkitl in 1411, limviiig il«j 
been lord chmiceltor C145S-S6L Hm vwL v 

1704 ), pulpit oritor, titiim m 
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and filled in succession the chairs of RlioU>ric» 
Philosophy, and Moral Theology in tlic Jesuit 
Uollegc of his native place, but was chictly 
memorable as a powerful and eloquent 
preacher in Paris and at court. I'he year 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
he was sent to MontpclUcr to bring back the 
Protestants to the Roman (falholic Church. 
In his later years he relinquished the pulpit, 
and devoteef his time to hospitals, prisons, 
and pious institutions. See his works (1900), 
Life by F. Castets (Paris 19()L04), and study 
by R, Dacschler (li927). 

BOURDELLE, Emile Antoine, boor-del 
(1861-1929), French sculptor, painter, and 
teacher, born at Montauban. He studied at 
the Ecolc dcs Beaux-Arts, Paris, and under 
Rodin. He found inspiration in Greek art, 
relating its style to his own time. He 
illustrated a number of books, and his teach¬ 
ing had considerable inllucncc, His sculpture 
Hercules (1909) is in the Museum of 
Modern Art, Ihiris; his La Sculpiure et Rodin 
was published in 1937. See the monograph 
by P. Lorenz (1947). 

BOURDON DE 170LSK, Enmc<)i« Louis, 
hoorHhLiHdwahe, (17607 97), E’rcnch revolu¬ 
tionary, took part in storming the Tuilerics, 
sat in the <Convention, voted for the execution 
of Louis XVI, but iu 1797 was Iransporicd 
by the Directory to Cayenne, where he 
died. 

BOUH<;KLAr, Claude, boorzhdah (1712 99), 
veterinary surgeon, born in Lyons, founded 
there in 1761 the hrsl veterinary school in 
Euroi>e. 

BOUR<HT)IS, hoorzJt-H^fdtp (U Jeanne. Sec 
MisuNour I u, 

(2) l/nm Victor Auguste (1851 1925), 
b'rencli socialist statesman, horn in Paris, 
studied law ami served as minister of public 
instruction (1890 92, 1898), labmir (1912 13, 
1917) and was prime minister (1895 96). A 
delegate tt) the Hague conferenec (1907), 
ho was iuu* of the fouiulers of the I caguc of 
Nations and in 1920 was awarded the Nobel 
IVace pfi/e. He advocated a form ofsodaE 
ism called sotiilarism, 

B0UR<;KI; Pmil, iwor-zJmy (1852- 1935), 
novelist and Academician (1894), horn at 
Amiens, first wrote striking verse: Lu Vie 
inouiHe (1875), Hdel (IH7K), and /aw dwu* 
(IHHl). His Kmiis EIHH3) indicated his true 
strengili; the secoiul series, Notmutu.x LXmk 
lie psveboloMie eoniemporaine (IKHCi), was a 
singuiaily subtle Itiqmry into the causes of 
pessimism in France, liourget^ first novel, 
j was folhwed by a steady 
strciwn t»f works which placed him in the 
front rank uf iiHulem ITcnch novelists. 
Vfdape (1902} iiiurkcd the crvitidti/ation of 
his taknw. Huj works after 1892 shoNved a 
marked reaction Irtmi realism and seepiicism 
towardsi myialdsm, 

B O U R I< ^ N <> N, Atitfilnette, /wa-ree-^igfl 
(1616-'HO), i’feneh religious fitnatic, born at 
Ijlle, behoving hcrseli called to restore the 
pure spirit of the gospel, Ikd from home, 
entcreti a convenL tiad charge of a hospiittl at 
IJIlo,« Amslerditm C 16fi7| gathered followers 
and primed eruhu#iaitic worki, but wits 
driven out, founded u hcwplbil in tiait 
Frkslimd, and died at l‘rftiw:ker, Bourlgmiw- 

6 


ism about 1720 so prevailed iu Scotland that 
till 1889 a solemn renunciation was demanded 
from every entrant into the ministry. Her 
works were edited by Poirot (25 vols. Amster¬ 
dam 1676 84; 2nd cd, 1717). See book by 
MacLwcn (1910). 

BCiURMONT, Louis de Ghaisnes, Comte dc, 
boor-nid (1773-184()), French marshal, the 
conqueror of Algiers, was born and died at 
his paternal castle of Bourmont, in Anjou. 
He went into exile at the Revolution, but 
from r794 to 1799 was engaged in the struggle 
in La Vcnd6e. Subsequently he obtained the 
favour of Napoleon, and for his brilliant 
services in 1813-14 was made general. In 
1814 be declared for the Bourbons; yet, on 
Napoleon's return from Elba, he went over 
to him, only onco more to desert on the eve 
of Ligny. His evidence went far to bring 
about Ncy’s execution. He was appointed 
minister of war in 1829, and in 1830 received 
thccommandof theexpedition against Algiers. 
Uis rapid success won him the marshars 
baton, but on the July Revolution ho was 
superseded,, and went to England to share the 
exile of Charles X. In 1833 Dom Miguel of 
Portugal placed him at the head of his troops, 
but the brief campaign was unsuccessful. 

BOURNE, (1) Enmds Alphorisus (186FH935), 
English cardinal, born at Clapham. He was 
educated at Ushaw CoUege, St Edmund’s 
C!ollcgc, St Sulpice, Paris, and Louvain 
University. Ordained a priest in 1884, he was 
successively curate at Blackhcatli, Shcerness, 
Mortlakc, and West Grinstead. In 1889 ho 
was appointed rector of Southwark Diocesan 
Seminary, and became Bishop of Southwark 
in 1897. He was made a domestic prelate to 
Pope Leo Xm in 1895. In 1903 he succeeded 
Vaughan as Archbishop of Westminster, and 
was created a cardinal in 1911. A great 
pastor, ho travelled widely, and is best 
remembered for his zeal for education, and 
hisorgani/atiouof the International Eucharis¬ 
tic ('ongress in 1908, Hi.s chief works arc 
EeciesiaMieal Trainift}( (1926) and Oocasio/ud 
Sermons (1930). See life by ll Oldmcadow 
(2 vols. 1940 44). 

(2) Hngli (1772 1852), the foumlcr of the 
Primitive Methodists, was born at F’ordhays, 
StokcHinon-l'rcnt, and died at Bemerslcy. 
Hlf zeal as a Wesleyan preacher for largo 
open-air meetings, carried on once from 
6 a.m. till 8 p.m„ received no countenance 
from the leaders of the denomination; and 
in 1808 he was cut olf from the Wesleyan 
conncciion. But ho quickly gathered round 
him many devoted adhorents; and in 1810 a 
emwnittee of ten members was formed at 
Standley, near Bemersley, The title of 
Primitive Methodisli was adopted in 1812; 
by the people they were sometimes called 
Ranters. Bourne and his brother founded 
the tirst chapel of the body at 'PunstaU in 
18U. Fbr the greater part of hia life he 
worked as a carpenter ana builder, but found 
time to visit Scotland, Ireland, and the United 
States. Amongst his writings wm a History 
of the Rrimlilve Medmiism (1823)* See Life 
by Wilkinson (1952). 

CJ) VtoMttt (1695-1747), Bugliah wHtor of 
Latin verw, wm until hit d«aii a at 
his old sehooli WcitininateA Cowpw# one 
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of his pupils, thought highly ol him, aiul 
Lamb called him ‘ a sweet, UIlp^ctClu^m^^ 

pretty-mannered, matterful createrc- O is 

diction all Latin and his thoughts all English I ’ 
See Mitford’s edition, Poemata (1734) with 
a memoir. 

BOtfRRIENNE, Louis Antoine Fiiuvclet de, 
boor-ree-en (1769-1834), French statesman, 
was born at Sens, studied at the military 
school of Brienne, where he was on friendly 
terms with the young Bonaparte. In 1797 
he became Napoleon’s secretary, accom¬ 
panied him to Egypt (1799), but was dismissed 
in 1802 for being implicated in the dishonour¬ 
able bankruptcy of the house of Coulon, 
army contractors, and appointed to a post in 
Hamburg until 1813. Having been recalled 
and fined for peculation, ho joined the sup¬ 
porters of the Bourbons after whose restora¬ 
tion he was elected a deputy and figured as an 
anti-liberal. He died in an asylum at Caen. 
His M4moires (trans. 1893) arc not always 
reliable. 

BOUSCAREN, Juliette. See Figuujr. 


best known. She is a uutcr wuh a 

fine feeling for luntlwafv ;oul Six her 

Bttwen's C’oar/ Cl94J’k aiul I ifV |i\ L IhooCr 

(1952). 

BOWER, tl) Archituld lloKe* I JrMijf 

author of a //iworr o/ il ;4.S 0 ( 4 , 

was born at Ihnulcc, mid died ni I omiun, 

(2) Frederick Orpen lO.JNh hof.MUM, 

born at Ripoo, profc.wor til.r.eovv thnver* 

sity in 1885 1925, wn9r /'Ac i t»/'a 
F/ora ( 19 CKHK ffrm {Fk*! ? tf mi.}, hc%Hk% 
text-books and wtuLs of 4 iiun'c popular 
nature, and impiovnl tiinnt thv ivstcni of' 
classification. 

(3) or Bowmiikcr, \\aln*r IMH5 14491, 
abbot of Inchcolin in the Fiiili at hoiftn 
continued the 1 utinAVofi.'/u'ow* i>f Idufitin 
(tnv.) from 1153 to 141/. Ncc ChHulallV 
edition (Edinhurph r/'V'ik 

BOWES, Marjory, the first wife ol John Knox 
(q.v.l 

BOWIE, Ckdond Jim, Eoo .a- fo, t 'op iHUd, 
inventor of the cnrvcti dagprr ot 
named after him, fell in tlir Ir^an war, 


BOUSSINGAULT, Jean Baptiste, bochxHw 
(1802-87), French agricultural chemist, was 
born and died in Paris, studied at the school 
of Mines and at St Etienne, served under 
Bolivar in the South American war of 
independence and became professor of 
Chemistry at Lyons. He demonstrated that 
plants absorb nitrogen from the soil and 
showed that carbon is assimilated by plants 
from the carbon dioxide of the atmospnere. 

BOUTET, Anne Eran^oise Hippolyte. Sec 
Mars. 

BOUTS, Dierick, or Dirk, or Thierry, howts 
(c. 1415-75), Dutch painter, born at Haarlem, 
but usually placed with the Flemish school. 
He worked at Louvain and Brussels, coming 
under the influence of Roger van dcr Weyden, 
and produced austere religious paintings, 
with rich and gem-like colour. Flis Mimr-' 
rection is in the Munich Pinakothek. Sec 
study bv Max Friedlander (1925). 

BOWDICH, Thomas Edward (1791-1824), 
African traveller, born at Bristol, conducted 
a successful mission to Ashanti (1816); and 
on his return (1818) studied mathematics, 
&c., in Paris to such purpose as to gain a 
Cambridge prize of £1000. Aggrieved at 
his treatment by the African Company, he 
exposed their management in a volume wliich 
led government to take over their possessions. 
In 1822 he began a trigonometrical survey of 
the Gambia, where he died of fever. See his 
Minion to Ashanti (1819), and the narrative 

wife (1825). 

BOWDLER, Thomas (1754-1825), English 
of letters, was bom at Ashley, Bath, 
imhappily immortalized as the editor of the 
Family Shakespeare’, in which ‘those 
words and expressions are omitted which 
cann^ot^ with propriety be read aloud in a 
Bowdlerizing ’ has become a 
^ 2 .iP™^sh expurgation. 

BOWp^, Elizabeth Dorothea Cole (1899- 
author, bom in County 
Dublin. Encounters 
(1923), a book of short stones, was followed 
(1926) and a series of novels of 
Deaf A of the Heart (1938) and The 
Heat of the Day (1949), a war story, are the 


fU ^ Mraniie ,\nm, 

(2) William Li 54 le H "ni | itfilnh 

clergyman mid pnet, m 

Sutton viciifage- A|urbemlmv of .SalrJmfy 

from 1804, he wa?i n foinyniirr of ihr nmj.iri* 
tic movement in Fnpji^h porn v. I Ir^ I trm 
Softnets, wriittrt chiftfv nn Fit 
dnriim a |uhI tkJrrniMe. 

Wordsworth, and Ktwfhrv iwmnit ihrif 
enthusiastic adnnrcts. Iris twj portical \Mni 
is 7he Mmimurr nf thf Athk\. In |SIK» hr 
published an cdiimn of Fopr, mul mt nimikm 
which he expressed on Popc'‘'ii iHwiital iiwfii# 
led to rather menmiarilc cuitrinvefiV 
(1809*25) in which (hmprirlt ami Hymn were 
his aniimonriis. Kee the fvlctoinr riy t nlldfim 
prefixed to Im collected intriiis ttdmhmttli 
1855), and hw coimporidetHr i,4 UAtMer 
Patsm mid his if irnds), kv Criwver 

m 1926. 

BOWMAN, Kir Willlain, isf Hiitt. ilhifi 
Img Lsh oculist, wufi horn in Naniwiifn mui 
published with R, li lodd niri 

PhyMogictii Cl«45 514 , mul itmitrd 

a high reputation hy tih* i iw ihifftt* 

dans on «/’/:>.■(ItlesviilniiK fhr vilmiy 
189^2 HW Ctdkrmi iippeaml in 

BOWRING, Sir, iota {1792.18121, Ilritiih 
diplomat, born m lixeter, on kIiooI 

ofll«, and nrtitnieii 
knowledge of 2CK) janinaiw, in mli he 
formed a cb« friciidaiip whti Jrietny 
twiiifif itie hill 

visited Swit«rl|ncl, Italy, Ikynt, Syriin anti 
^oilvweiii, iiid pfcimied 

Piirlittitiefil froiti ISJ5 i« 
itie adopt mil of 

ih 1854 h« was ktiMied 

* ttfair tif ttw 
orders ttw 
^ pr«i€«ill»» which 

1855 he concluded t amimerdal iitaty whh 
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Siam, in 1858 made a tour through the 
Philippines. See his Auiobiographical kemirii'- 
scentes (1877), 

B()\VYP:R, William (R>^>9 1777), London 
printer and classical scholar, studied at St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and in 1722 went 
into partnership with his father, William 
Bowyer (1663-1737), In 17(>7 he was nomi¬ 
nated printer to the two Houses of Parliament. 

He published several philological tracts, 
translated Rousseau’s paradoxical Discourse 
(1751), and wrote two essays on the Origin of 
Printing (1774); but his chief production was 
a Greek New Testament. See J. Nichols 
Anecdotes (1778). 

BOYCE, WillSam (1710 -79), English composer, 
born in London, in 1736 was appointed 
composer to the Chapel-royal, in 1758 organ¬ 
ist. He holds a high rank as a composer of 
church music; his works include tlie song 
‘ Hearts of Oak’, the sorenata of Solomon 
(1743), and a valuable collection of Cathedral 
Music (1760), 

BOYCOT'r, Charles Cunningham (1832-97), 
the agent for Lord Erne in County Mayo, as 
one of the first victims in 1880 of Parnell’s 
system of social excommunication gave in the 
verb ’ to boycott ’ a new wortf to most 
liuropcan languages. 

BOYD, (1) Benjamin (r. 1796 dHSl), from 1841 
a great Australian s(iuat(cr, was born at Mer¬ 
ton Hail, Wigtownshire, failed in his scheme 
to make * Boyd 'fowii ’ in New South Wales 
a great cotnmcrcial port, and disappeared in 
the Solomon Islands on his way back from 
California, 

(2) Zachary (r. 1585 1653). Scottish divine, 
studied at Glasgow and St Andrews and 
became a regent of the Protestant ct>llegc of 
Saumnr in lYuncc. Returning to Scotland 
in 162L he was appointed (1623) to the 
Barony parish, tilasgow, ami was thrice 
elected rector the University. Ho wrote 
The iMSt Battel of the Soide in Death (1629), 
a prose work ami some metrical versions of 
Scripture history under the title ZknCs 
fkfwers (l(>44), popularly known us ’ Boyd^s 
Bible \ 

BOYD ORR, dolm, 1st Baron Boyd Orr 
(1880 ), Scottish biologist, horn at 

Kilmaurs, Ayrshire, educated at Glasgow 
University, served with distinction in World 
War I, wanning the D.S.O. and M.(\ He 
became director of the Rowett Research 
Institute and profcssiir of Agriculture at 
Aberdeen (I94l 45), and was first director 
of the United Nations Eood and Agriculture 
Orgaiiiy.ation (1945 48). His pessimistic 
prognosticatioiw on the world ftiod situation 
got him a reputatiim in the press as m apostle 
of gloom, hut his great services in improving 
that sittwlion brought him the Nobel Peace 
priw in 1949. H» puhlmhed works include 
Mlwrak In Pimures ami their Heimkm to 
Animal Nuiriikm Food ami the Ptopk 

(1944) and The White Mmt^s iAkmma (1952). 
BOYIIKLL. Jolm (1719'-1H04), English illust¬ 
rator, was born iii Dorrington, Shropshire, in 
1741 trudged up to i^ondon, where he learned 
engruvini, started a print-ihop. and in 1790 
wa« Lord Mayor. From Ms Slmkespeare 
Gallery ’ of 162 pictures by Opie, Reynolds, 
Northcote, Wcit, Ac,, wai engrtved a superb 
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volume of plates (1803) to accompany a 
splendid edition of Shakespeare’s works (9 
vols. foL 1792-4801). The immense sums 
of money he spent on these illustrations 
brought Itim into diBlcultics. 

BOYER, hwah-yay, (1) Alexis, Baron dc 
(1757-4833). a great P'rcnch surgeon, was 
born a tailor’s son at U/crches in Limousin, 
and in 1805 was appointed first surgeon to 
Napoleon, whom he accompanied on his 
campaigns. 

(2) Jean Pierre (1776-1H50). president of 
Haiti, was born, a mulatto, at Port-au-Prince. 
Sent early to France, in 1792 he entered the 
army, and distinguished himself against the 
British on their invasion of Haiti, and estab¬ 
lished an independent republic in the western 
part of the island. President Pdtion on his 
deathbed recommended him as his successor 
(1818). After the death of Christophe, he 
united the negro district with the mulatto^ in 
1820, next year added also the eastern district, 
hitherto Spanish, and in 1825, for 150,000,000 
francs, obtained recognition of independence 
front Franco, He governed Haiti well for 
fifteen years, but his partiality to the mulal- 
tocs made the pure negroes rise in 1843. 
Boyer lied, and died in Paris, 

BOYLE, name of an Irish family of Hereford 
origin, members of which were created carls 
of C’ork and Orrery: 

(1) C'liarles, 4th Earl of Orrery (1676*-n31), 
Jacobite soldier and man-of-Icttcrs, grandson 
of (5) and father of (2), edited the Letters of 
Phahirb, which were shown to be spurious by 
Richard Beuilcy and saiirii^cd by Swift in his 
Battle of the Books (1704). He fought at the 
battle of Malpluquct (1709), helped to 
negotiate the Treaty of Utrecht (17U), and 
was imprisoned in the 'Power of London as a 
Jacobite (1721). I'ho * orrery a kind of 
planetarium, was so named in his honour by 
tlie inventor, George Graham. 

(2) John, Sill Earl of Gork luid of Orrery 
(1707•■62), Irish writer, son of (1), is remem¬ 
bered more by Ids rancorous Remarks on 
Swift (1751) than by an excellent translation 
of iltc i.eiters of Pliny (1751). 

(3) Richard, 1st Earl of Cork, *thc 
Great EarU (1566-4643), Irish administrator, 
fatlier of (4) and (5), was born at Canterbury. 
After studying at Ciambrtdge and the Middle 
'Pemple, he went over to Ireland in 1588 to 
make Ms fortune. He married an heiress, 
purchased large estates in Munster and im¬ 
proved them* promoted the immigration of 
English Protestants, and won the favour of 
Queen Eiliabeth. He built brid|es* founded 
harbours and towns, erected thirteen strong 
castles, and from his ironworks reaped 
£100,000. About 4000 persons found 
employment on his vast nlaniaiions. He was 
knighted in 1603; in 1620 became Viscount 
Dungarvan and Earl of Cork; and in 1631 
was made lord high-treasurer, an otlke which 
remained hereditary in his family, In his old 
age the Munster reools compelled him to turn 
htt castle into a fortress, but he loon raised a 
little army, and quenched rebellion in his 
borders, see Life and Lmm by 0, Towns- 
hend (1904). 

(4) llte Hon. Robert (1627--91). Irish 
physicist and chemist, soventh son of (3), was 
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born at Lismore Castle in Munster, studied 
at Eton and went to the continent tor six 
years. On his return he settled on the laniiiy 
estates at Stalbridge, Dorset, and devoted 
himself to science. He was one of the lirst 
members of the ^ invisible college an associ¬ 
ation of Oxford intellectuals opposed to the 
prevalent doctrines of scholasticism, which 
became the Royal Society in 1645. Settling 
at Oxford in 1654, with Robert Hooke (q.v.) 
as his assistant, he carried on cxpcrinicnts on 
air, vacuum, combustion, and respiration. 
In 1661 he published his Sceptical Chyrnixf.^ 
in which he criticized the current theories ol 
matter, and defined the chemical clement us 
the practical limit of chemical analysis. In 
1662 he arrived at Boyle’s Law, which states 
that the pressure and volume of a gas are 
inversely proportional. He also researched 
into calcination of metals, properties of acids 
and alkalis, specific gravity, crystallography, 
refraction, and first prepared phosphorous. 
As a director of the East India Company (for 
which he had procured the Charter) he 
worked for the propagation of Christianity in 
the East, circulated at his own expense 
translations of the Scriptures, and by bequest^ 
founded the ‘ Boyle Lectures * in defence of 
Christianity. In 1668 he Look up residence in 
London with his sister, Lady RancUigh, and 
gave much of his time to the Royal Society, 
In 1688 he shut himself up, in order to repair 
the loss caused by the accidental destruction 


EOZZARLS, Marco.**. 

1823)t CJrcck pafiun. tnnn at Siih fit 
Epirus, and in IKh.t u.n; loued iciuMt to 
the Ionian Isles hv Ah Taslia iq \ n In lN20 
at the head of hhO c\pauiaird Nuhit{r\ he 
gained several su'CiUics t\n Alt aqativa 
sultan; in IKA'’ lie sivilinl!'. deinulrd 
longhi, but fell in an atl.ak on the luiktqi- 
Albanian army af K.uiH’nra, 

BRABAZON, til Hercules i b'CH 
liiiglisii water colour p.iiiiici, Unn in bare*, 
executed many sket^^hes <,nr In. tuivcb m 
Italy, E’rance,’ .Swiicrfluiil. and I 
later work bring in the •'dHc ol Ininrr* a 
pure amateur, he w,i% loth fo exhibit iu sf!| 
his work, example^ %UihIi .lo- m ihc I'aie 
Gallery and IlnfiNli Mmanun, I oinlon, mul 
the Mctro|H»hi,m MtHctun ol Aib XA . 

Life by Hmd tihbX. 

(2) John dhrotlore Cufldnaf Mwire* 
Braha/.oib ls( Baron Hrnba/im id lorn ||KK-|. 

), British avi.uoi and iHdunt.tn* thr Inst 
holder of a living bcctur. was fdtkalrd at 
Harrow and i'ainbintgr, Hr w.o* a kern 
motorist uihI m bnH won a loo mi|r taiC. 
Daring Woihl War 1 lie scjual wnh the 
R.b'.C.. reaching the uml. ol licmcininb 
colonel and winning flie M,«lb- wai 
responsible bn several iiimnaiioto, in aeiul 
photography, In hr rnirred ihn li.onriit 
and became puvate p,uhamenfat\ 
to Churdnit at the Wai i Hlu e. lirtwren 1%U 
and lh27 he scived two pruodv of oflnr 


of his MSS. Boyle was surprisingly an 
alchemist, but his alchemy was a logical 
outcome of his atomism. If every substance is 
merely a rearrangement of the same basic 
elements, transmutations should be possible. 
Modern atomic physics has proved him right. 
See Lives by Birch (1744), F. Masson (1914), 
L, T. More (1944) and M. Boas (1958). 

(5) Roger, 1st Earl of Orrery (1621-79), 
Irish soldier and statesman, the third son of 
(3), was in childhood made Baron BroghiU. 
In the Civil War he first took the royalist side, 
but after Charles’s death came under the 
personal influence of Cromwell, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Irish campaign. He 
became one of Cromwell’s special council, 
and a member of his House of Lords, On 
Cromwell’s death, he tried to support 
Richard, but after his abdication crossed to 
Ireland, and secured it for the king. Four 
months after the Restoration he was made 
Earl of Orrery. He wrote poems, eight heroic 
plays, two comedies, a romance and a 
Treatise of the Art of War (1677). See his 
Dramatic Works, ed. W, S. Clark (1937). 

properly Tardivaux, Ren^, 
bwa-lev (1867-1926), French novelist and 
Academician (1918), was born and brought 
up at I,a I^yte-Descartes and completed his 
studies m Pans. He established his reputa- 
Uon by Ze Farfum des lies Sorrommdes (1898) 
and Mademoiselle Cloque (1899), a novel of 
provincial life. 

.Charles Vernon (1855-1944), 
EngUsh physicist, was bom in Rutland. His 
m^y mventions include an improved torsion 
balance, the radio-micrometer, a calorimeter, 
and a camera with moving lens, with whiclj 
^.^otograjihed lightning flashes. He was 


punuuuciuarv ui uir Minvittv 

Transport. Ih* w;n a lutuuiurui ttiruihrt oj 
the eiHiuiry iiuo the R.lui dup diwivlw, 
la 1940 he became imtirafi tuiiuaHui. ui 
1941 of aircraft pitHluifum, but tvaicfird at 
public displiMViirc td' liiv uui^qiokrti cfitwiim 
of the ullv, Ewxxia. 

BRACdO DA MOXrONt*. tk 

mop-tiVmn\ otlicrwt^ oi lAirlr* 

bmed (1368 1424), Ibtluia BwHaiwe. borit at 
or near Fcr«|ii*i. Hi 14In hr obfawrit ilie 
sovereignty ot Perugia; in Mil hr held liuiiie 
for a time. Next he anniiimukii tin* ifoopi 
of Queen Joanna of Naplc’i, aiut wav 
Count of b’oggia aiul rftiac of t’aiuM. la 
1423, by the tpicenX ioiniiuiinb he wai 
crowned Prince of Ai|uihi and t ainta, llw 
ambition now iioarcil to the iliroric of 
Naples itself. He oveitau Ciutipatuu atui 
Apulia, and advmiced tiiio iXiabiw. bui 
m a battle befare AqiiiLi woiimlnl 
and taken prfeotser. ’‘Hwee day a Intri tie 
died. 

BRACEy €1»rl« l4iritig Cl826 90K Aturfiwatt 
soctal reformer, wi« borfi iii I.iiGiltekt, 
Connecticut, and died In thr lie 

founded the CMdmifu Aid SoGrIy in l«S3, 
and wrote mim of viwt# to llmmtf IMWh 
Germany Uf53lt Norway aiisl 

Cahfornm (I86t), Ac* 

BRACEGIRDLE, Att»« Cr, IfiftI 174HI* I fig-* 
hsh actress, renawned for her Iwrapty and 
virtue, and for her perfowmificc^ Cib88 4W7l 

Betterton Drury L»iie iindfr 

BRACIIET. Auguftet ClK44-9% 

French phdolomit was bom m trained 
under D« and Littri, m%4 wm mmM 
to the BiblJoth^uo Nutionale hi Of 

his many works on phlkitogy, the b«^i known 
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arc his (iramniaire histori({i{€ of I'reach 
(1867, trams. 18(>9), and the Divtionmure 
iHymohgimte (1870, triins. 1873). 

BR’ACKEN, Breiidaiu 1st Vlscoimt Bnicken 
(1901-58), Irish journalist and Conservative 
politician, born at Kilmallock. educated ut 
Sydney and at Sedbergh, was associated with 
the Financial News, ot' which he became 
chairman, and the Fcanomist, of which he 
became managing director, from 1928 to 
1945. He was elected to parliament in 1929, 
was minister of information in 1941'45» and 
lirst lord of the admiralty in the 1945 
‘ caretaker ’ government, l-Ie was created a 
viscount in 1952. 

BRACTON, Henry do (d. 1268), h.nglish 
ecclesiastic and jurist, was a ‘justice itiner¬ 
ant’, in 1264 became archdeacon of Barnstaple 
and chancellor of Exeter Cathedral. His 
I)e Leg/Zn/.v et ConsuetiuUmbas Angliae, the 
earliest attempt at a systematic treatment of 
the body of English law, was first printed 
entire in 1569 (edited by Sir Travers Twiss, 
1878-83; by G. li. Woodbine, 1915e/.vm.); 
and in 1887 E\ Maitland published a Collec¬ 
tion of Cases, with proofs that this was the 
actual collection on which Braclon’s treatise 
was founded. 

BRADBURY, Sir John Swanwick Bradbury, 
1st Baron (1872 4950), British government 
oOicial, born at Wiasfortl, Cheshire. As 
secretary to the 4'rcasury (1913- 19) he was 
responsible for the substitution of£l and lOs. 
notes for gold coins, 'freasury hills bearing 
his signature are often called ‘ Bradburys *, 
BRADDOCK, bkiward G6954755), a British 
general, bom in Berihshirc, enicrcil the 
C'oldstream (hiards in 1710* and, appointed 
to command against tlic Erench in America* 
on July 8, 1755, reached the Mononguhcla. 
On ilic 91 h he pushed forward to capture 
I'ort Duquesne (now Pittsburgh), when, 7 
miles from it, he was attacked by a party of 
9tK) h'rcnch and Indians, who, firing from 
cover, olfcred no target, whereas the British, 
unused to forest warfare, did. After two 
lH)urs‘ llgtiting. in which Braddock had four 
liorscs shot mulcr him and was mortally 
wounded, the survivors made a liasly retreat 
under Washington, the only one of Braddock’s 
stair who escaped unhurt. No less than 63 
out of 86 oiliecrs. and 914 out of 1373 men 
engaged, were killed or wounded. J'he 
Erench loss was trilling. Braddock died 
July 13* at <iroat Meadow's, about 60 miles 
from the scene of his fatal surprise. See 
Wliuhrop SargeiuN monograph (Piuladdphia 
1855), study by L. McCtarilell (1958), and 
Piirkniarfs Mimteulm and IVoJfe (1884). 
BRADDON, Miiry KliMheth (1837-4915), 
novelist^ WHS born in London and attained 
popularity with lAuly AmUefs Nevtet (1862), 
the story of a golden4uiired murderess. Of 
some seventy-tive novels, perhaps the best is 
Ishmaet (1884), which depend.s not so much 
on seiwmion as on character. She married 
in 1874 the puWtdicr, John Maxwell 
(1825'95). and the novelist W, B. Maxwell 
was her non. 

BRADEDED, (1) William (1590'4656), a 
* Pilgrim L'aiher h was born at Amterlidd, 
near Doncaster, and* having in 1608 escaped to 
Amsterdara, In 1620 sailed in the Muyfiawen 


and in 1621 succeeded Carver as governor of 
Plymouth colony. 

(2) William (1663““1752), an early American 
printer, was a Leicestershire Quaker, 

BRADLAIICH, Chiirkvs, brad'law (1833-91), 
English social reformer, but vigorous anti- 
socialist, was born in London. He was in 
turn crraiuEboy, small coal-merchant* and 
trooper at Dublin, Buying his discharge, he 
returned to London in 1853, became time¬ 
keeper to a builder, clerk to a solicitor, and 
before long a bu.sy secularist lecturer, and 
pamphleteer under the name of * Iconoclast \ 
His voice was heard in all popular causes, 
whether on platforms throughout the country 
or in the pages of his National Reformer; in 
1880 he was elected M.P. for Northampton. 
He claimed the right as an unbeliever to 
make atlirmation of allegiance in lieu of 
taking the parliamentary oath; but the House 
refused to allow him either to make oath or 
to alfirm. He was thrice ro-dccted, and at 
length, in 1886, having taken the oath, was 
allowed to take his scat. In parliament ho 
gained respect by his debating power, and he 
earned wide popularity by his^ agitation 
against perpetual pensions. Of his writinp 
lino best known is the Fnsmtehment of me 
House of linmswick. His repiibUcation* in 
conjunction with Mrs Annie Besant (q.v.). of 
a pamphlet. Tlw Fruits of Philosophy^ 
advocating birth-control led in 1876 to a 
sentence of six months’ imprisonment and a 
£200 line, but the conviction was quashed on 
appeal. Bee Life by hi.s daughter and J, M, 
Robertson (2 vols. 1894), and the centenary 
volume 0933). 

BRADLEY, (1) Andrew Cedi (1851-1935), 
English critic, brother of (3) and hairdirother 
of (4), the most inllucniial commentator of 
his generation, was professor of Poetry at 
Oxford (1901-06) and published Poetry for 
Poeiry\*t Sake (1901), Commentary on In 
Memorlam (1901), Shakespearean Tragedy 
(1904), and Oxford Lectures (1909). 

(2) Edward, pseud, (kdhbert Bede (1827- 
1889), English author and clergyman, was 
born at Kidderminster, and educated at 
Durham University. His facetious descrip¬ 
tion of Oxford life in Adventures of Mr Verdant 
Qreen (1853-~57) was the lirst and most 
popular of 26 works. 

(3) Francis Herbert (1846-1924), English 
Idealist philosopher, brother of (1) and half- 
brother of (4), born at Olasbury, Brecknock- 
shire, dogged by lifc4ong ilLhculth, was 
elected in 1870 fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. His ethics was Hegelian in inspira¬ 
tion, but his metaphysics a monism derived 
from the principle that truth must always 
be the wnole truth. His system greatly 
induenced the early Bertrand Russell and 
thus indirectly Wittgenstein, whoso logical 
atomism could be described as ‘ Bradley 
turned upside down His chief works were 
Principles of Logic (1883), Mthical Studies 
(1876)» and Appearance and Rmlity (1893). 
lie was awarded the O.M. in 1914. See 
study by R. Wolheim (1959). 

(4) George Granville (1821-1903), English 
divine and Dean Stanley’s biographer, half- 
brother of (I) and (3), from Rugby pasted to 
University College^ Oxford, and beeame a 
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fellow (1844), a Rugby master, ml 858 htad- 
master of Marlborough, m 1870 master of 
University College, and in 1881 dcun of 
Westminster*. His daughter was the writer 
Margaret Louisa Woods (q-v). , , . . 

(5) ^Henry (1845-1923), English philologist, 
became ioint-editor of the Oxford English 
Dictionary in 1889, senior editor in 1915. 

(6) James (1693-1762), English astronomer, 
was born at Sherborne, Olouccstershirc, and 
from Northleach grammar school passed m 
1711 to Balliol College, Oxford. His genius 
for mathematics and astronomy soon won 
him the friendship of Halley and Newton, 
and secured his election to the Royal Society 
in 1718. In 1721 he was elected to the 
Savilian professorship of Astronomy at 
Oxford. In 1729 he published his discovery 
of the aberration of light, providing the first 
observational proof of the Copcrmcan 
hypothesis. In 1748 he discovered that the 
inclination of the earth’s axis to the ccliplic is 
not constant. In 1742 he succeeded Halley 
as regius professor of Astronomy at Green¬ 
wich. He died at Chalford, Gloucestershire. 
His 60,000 astronomical observations iiU 
two folio vols. (1798-1805), Sec Rigaud’s 
Works and Correspondence of Bradley, with 
Memoir (1832), and H. H. Turner, Astronom¬ 
ical Discovery (1905). 

(7) Katharine Harris. See Field (6). 

(8) Omar Nelson (1893- ), American 

general, served in the 1st World War, and in 
the 2nd played a prominent part in Tunisia 
and Sicily. In 1944 he led the U.S. invading 
armies through France, He became chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1949 and was 
promoted General of the Army in 1950. 

BRADMAN, Sir Donald George (1908- ), 
Australian cricketer, born in New South 


Wales, a stock and share broker by profession, 
played for Australia 1928-48, captain of the 
XI from 1936. He set up many batting 
records, including the highest score, and ho 
made the greatest number of centuries in 
England r. Australia test matches. He was 


BRADWARDINK, 'Ihomtis | f-nn. 

lish theologian, horn af i hu’licMrr, Mudird 
with distingtiished sxweew .if Mcifon i 'oUege, 
Oxford, and in 1325 one of fhe inocfnrf 
of the university. His tame ttnnulcd on 

his theological lecture.^* /ir ( oma Det ommt 
Pehmiorn (edited by Kir Hrm% loiKh 

an able defence of the Ancieamian doiftmc% 
of grace, fully proving nphl ti> iftr fiile of 
‘ Doctor profundus *. Called ut'^ouf to 
London, nc hccatnc cluineiikn of’ St P.inri, 
a prebendary of Lincoln, and uudrvitu u% 
Edward Hi, W’houi lie iucoinpamcd on hi* 
campaigns in Erance. In 1 Uh Ilf.ulttaidiiw 
was elected Archbishop SfotUoul''* \«virvaif 
by the chapter of Canteilnm . amh m epur of 
a dispute with the kmg. lie had hern cott“ 
secrated at Avignon tn hih I wtieri, 
returning to ImphUKL he dird ttf ihr iihicl* 
Death at Laraheth. 

BRADY, Nklialw (UDOi;2fo, 'Vtsgliam 

clergyman, horn at llaodoti. (A * ‘Of. 
ted at WcHttnInster, tdueo iluo^lo tHimd, 
and Dublin. ‘Ihc suetucal of the 

Psalms by him and Nafnon late o{ %o wat 
authort/ed in Iona, hot woh ilio 
opposition of manv ot tlw* loni 

BRAGA, Thcophllo tIK4t hmn in the 

Azores, was prcMdcnt ol ihr Porlumie^e 
republic, Get, 19U> Ang. PHI i|novo,nowl| 
and Muv (Hi. 1915, PmcI and ^a\a»L he 
wrote a historv of Potlumte'*r hicfafufr. 

BRAGG, (I) Braxton tisi: Ho, Uonirdrtate 
general, born in North < 'aiohu-t. vommandrd 
in several great battiev of thr i'nd War. bin 
though successful at tlhikauLiuga, fhr haub 
cst fought battle in the war. Ins lemur of 
command wan an unforlunate our. Kre I ife 
by D, C Seitz. (HLNh 

(2) Sir William Henry (l«b2 pM2h I mMh 
physicist, Qnain profVsvu of I ottdon 

(1915-23), Nobel pti/emstn with hw 

son. Sir Wlllteiti Liwreno© t 

studied radio-activity, X-rayi, ery%uili* 

BRAIIAM, (i.e, Ahrahwii)* Jolm* imtv'om 
(1774 1856), tenor, biuti in I outlon of 


knighted in 1949. 

BRADSHAW, (1) George (1801-53), English 
printer, born at Salford, originator in 1839 of 
railway guides, was a Manchester Quaker 
map-maker, and died of cholera at Christiania. 

(2) John (1602-59), regicide, born near 
Stockport, was called to the bar in 1627, and 
held various appointments until in 1649 he 
was appointed president at the trial of Charles 
I. On that solemn occasion his manners 


were as short as his speeches were lengthy. 
As a reward he was made permanent presi¬ 
dent of the Council of State and chancelloi 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a grant ol 
estates worth £2000 per annum. ITis ‘ stifl 
republicanism’ estranged him from Crom¬ 
well. He was buried in Westminster Abbey 
but at the Restoration his body was dug up 
Cromwell’s and Ireton’s 
BRApSTREET, n^e Dudley, Aim (1612-72) 
Puntan poetess, the first American womar 
rater, born probably at Northampton, ir 
1628 married Simon Bradstreet (1603-97) 
^temards governor of Massachusetts. Ir 
1630 they emigrated with the Winthropi 
(q.v.). Her first volume of Phineas-Fletcher' 
like poems was published in London in 1650 


Gcrman-icwish psircnui, luul hu* tiru nicut 
success at Drury I auc (l7ubH aiul tbr futll" n 
century held the repuhrimn of *4 flic 
greatest tenors. He .sitpiandrfrd a loiiutir bv 
purchasing: the <*olus»rfuiu ui IHifk 

and building the St Jiinie%\ Ihralir In Mir 
Walter Scott’s wx>rtK, llrafnim ' was 4 b«%nt 
of an actor, but an iiiigd of a 
BRAHE, TyelKi, AmAV (1546 I Mill, tHinkh 
astronomer, was born of iiobir LiitiiJy nt 
Knudstrup in South Sweden llwri uiidrr llie 
Danish crown- d>ccember 14, mul wt« mti 
to study law at C’opcntwgcu, I eitwig, 
Wittenberg, Rostock, and AuM%lturii* Init 
devoted himself to astronomy, In Itr 
discovered serlom errors in the afctroi««tik* 4 l 
tables, and in 1572 carefully obfiervvil a «rw 
star in Cassiopeia* In 1 576 he rwived friiitt 
the kmp, Frederick II of Demmttrk* ifie offer 
of the island of Hvceii in tlw HoiituL 11 % the 
site for an observatory, with art eiiiliiwiiirni; 
pd the foundation stone of liw Hrimiborg 
(or Castle of the Heavens) laid. I tvre for 
20 years Brahe prosecuted his ob«erv«iioiii 
with unwearied Industry and epoeln-inaklni 
success j though he rejected tlw CViperekafi 
theory for a modification of the lHt4mmk 
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syvStcm. After the death of Frederick in 15S8 
he was involved in many disputes and 
quarrels, partly provoked by his neglect of 
tne duties of some of his many appointments— 
notably that of prebendary of Roskildc, He 
became unpopular with the i^overnment, lost 
some of his revenues, and m 1597 left the 
country. After residing at Rostock and at 
Wandsbeck near Hamburg, he accepted in 
1599 an invitation of the emperor Rudolf II 
to Benatky near Prague (where he had Kepler 
as assistant); and there he died, October 24, 
160L His complete works appeared at 
Prague in 1611; his Letters Itave been edited 
by FVijs (Copenhagen 1876); and see also the 
Life (Edinburgh 1890) by J. L. E. Dreyer, 
who also edited the Opera Omnia (C'open- 
hagen 1913 et .sw;.). 

BRAHMS, Jolumnes (t833“97), German 
composer, born at Hamburg, was the son of 
a workaday orchestral musician, A gifted 
pianist, he was compelled by family poverty 
to earn his living as a young boy playing in 
the dockside inns of Hamburg, and though 
his reputation spread rapidly it was not until 
1853 that he was able to concentrate on 
composition. 'I’his was after he had met the 
tlamboyant Hungarian refugee violinist 
Remdnyi, witli whom he went on tour, and 
from whom he probably absorbctl much of 
the spirit which went into the Itimgarkm 
Dances and Zif^cumriiciivr, During the tour 
he met Joachim (ti.v.), who became a lifelong 
friend and fellow-antagonist of Romanticism, 
and Lis/.t (q.v.), who successfully charmed 
Rem6nyi into becoming a devotee of the 
* New German ’ music, 1'hc solidly classical 
Brahms, however, was not impressed, and he 
parted from RemtHiyi and went to Gottingen 
to visit Joachim, wko gave him an introduc¬ 
tion to Schumann. 'Fhe enthusiasm of 
Schumann for his early works, especially his 
assistance in puhtisldng the piano sonatas, 
was innuential in establishing Brahms’s 
reputation, and Bralnns’s devotion to the 
older composer expressed itself in his lifelong 
care for BchuinamPs widow and children. 
He newer married, and after 1863, when ho 
settled in Vienna, his life was uneventful 
except for occa.sional public appearances in 
Austria and <icrnumy at which he played his 
own works. Ho was adopted by the anti- 
Wagnerian factitni as the leader of traditional 
principles against * modern * iconoclasm, and 
his fame as a composer spread rapidlY- 
Mrmly based on classical foundations, his 
works contain hardly any programme music 
apart fmiit a few pieces such as the Tragic 
Overiarc and the C‘ minor quartet (inspired 
by Ckwthe's tVcrfker). lEs great ordicstral 
works are comparatively late, the first, 
Vatkikm m a Tiirme of appearing 

when Iw was 46, and hin ftr»t symphony when 
he was 43. 11ie Armkmic Fmiival Owrture* 
tiko dating from this period, was mmpmm 
in honour of hk honorary doctorate at 
Breslau University. I lis greateit choral work 
is the Oernmn ifct/nlwi, which had its first 
full performniiee in 1869 . Brolltic in all Helds 
except oponi, he ihow» an extraordinary 
evenness in quality, due to his ruthless 
deitructiem of his early efforti and of all 
else which failed to measure up to his lelf- 


impOvSed standards of excellence. See Lives 
by May (1905), Geiringer (1936),and Culshaw 
(1948). 

BRAID, JHiotw (1870 1950), Scottish golfer, 
horii at Earlsforry, became a joiner and went 
to ply his trade in St Andrews, where he was 
able to indulge his passion for golf and 
develop into an outstanding player. In 1893 
he weiU to London as a duhmukcr at the 
Army and Navy Stores, hut became a 
professional in 1893 at Romford, then, from 
1904 until his death, at Walton Heath. He 
was open champion in 1901, 1905, 1906,1908 
and 1910, and he won the News of the World 
tournament in 1903, 1905, 1907 and 1911. 

BRAIDWOOD,^ Ihomas (17t5-*V8), after 
studying at H<linburgh University, opened a 
school there, and from 1760 onwards became 
famous us a teacher of the deaf and dumb. 
His school, which was visited by Dr Johnson 
in 1773, was ten years later transferred to 
Hackney, London. 

BRAILLE, Louis, hralfy\ angl. brojd (I809-- 
1852) born at Coupvray near Paris, at three 
became blind, and at ten entered the Institu¬ 
tion des Jcunes Avcuglcs at Paris, where, as 
pupil and (from 1826) professor, he worked 
with success to invent a system which the 
blind could both read and write in relief. 

BRAILSFORD, Henry Nod (1873-1958), 
l-nglish Socialist author and political journa¬ 
list, born in Yorkshire. Educated at Glasgow 
University, he became assistant professor of 
Logic there, leaving to join the Greek Foreign 
Legion in the war with Turkey in 1897, Flo 
tlcscribes his experiences in The Broom of the 
ITar Ood (1898). His Socialism was pre¬ 
eminently international in outlook and was 
the key to everything he did (see The War of 
Steel and Gold, 1914). He joined the Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party in 1907 and edited 
(1922-26) its weekly organ The New fwader. 
Ho was a leader-writer to several influential 
papers, including the Manchester Guardian 
and the Daily Herald. His literary work in¬ 
cludes Shetley^ Godwin and their Circle (IPIBL 

BRAIN, (1) Aubrey Harold (1893- ), 

English horn player, born in I.ondon. Brain 
studied at the Royal College of Music and 
became chief horn player in the New Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra (1911) and London Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra (1912). In 1923 he became 
professor of his instrument at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and from 1930 to 1945 
was prindptd horn of the B.B.C Symphony 
Orchestra. 

(2) Dennis (1921-57), English horn player, 
born in London, second son of (1). Ho 
studied under his father at the Royal Academy 
of Music, also becoming a line organist. Flo 
worked with the Royal Philharmonic and 
Philharmonia Orchestras as chief horn player, 
until demands upon his time as a soloist 
caused him to relinquish the former post. 
His mastery of his inatrument--perhaps 
unequalled by any other player-«won him 
fame throughout Europe, ana amon|st th© 
composers who wrote works specially for him 
are Britten, Hindemith, and Malcolm Arnold. 
He met his death in a motor accident. 

BEAINEED, David (17ia«47), missionary, 
was bom at Haddam, Conn., studied thro© 
years in Yale College, wheat his opinions 
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caused doctrinal disputes and his expulsion, 
worked successfully among the American 
Indians from 1742, and his devotion found 
expression in his Journal (1746). Sec Life by 
J. Edwards (1749). 

BRAITHWAITE. See Brathwaite. 
BRAKELONDE. See Joceun de Brake- 

LONDE. 

BRAMAH, (1) Ernest, pseud, of Ernest 
Bramah Smith (1867-1942), English author, 
forsook unsuccessful farming and lived for a 
while in China, which forms the background 
of the ‘ Kai Lung ’ stories (Wallet of Kai Lung 
(1900), &c.) for which he is best remembered. 
In 1914 he wrote Max Carradosy hrst of 
several books with a blind detective hero, 
which also achieved considerable popularity. 

(2) Joseph (1748-1814), inventor, was born 
at Stainborough near Barnsley, Yorkshire. 
A farmer’s son, he was lamed in his sixteenth 
year, so was apprenticed to the village 
carpenter, and presently became a cabinet¬ 
maker in London, where he distinguished 
himself by the number, value, and ingenuity 
of his inventions and improvements in water- 
closets (his first patent, 1778), pumps and 
fire-engines, boilers for steam-engines, paper¬ 
making, main-pipes, wheel carriages, the 
beer-machine used at the bar of public- 
houses, safety-lock (patented 1788), the 
hydrostatic press (1796), and a very ingenious 
machine for printing bank-notes (1806). He 
was one of the first to propose the application 
of the screw-propellor. 

BRAMANTE, Donato, bra-man'tay (1444- 
1514), Italian architect, was born near 
Urbino, and, at first a painter, resided in 
Milan from 1472 to 1499, then went to Rome, 
where he was employed by Popes Alexander 
VI and Julius 11. The greatest work he 
undertook was the rebuilding of St Peter's 
(begun 1506), When only a small portion of 
his plans had been realized, he died, and 
succeeding architects departed widely from 
the original design of a grand cupola over a 
Greek cross. See Life by C. Baroni (1945). 
BRAMHALL, John (1594-1663), a great antV 
Puntan Irish prelate, was educated at Sidney- 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Going to 
Ireland as Wentworth’s chaplain in 1633, ho 
became Bishop of Derry in 1634, actively 
reformed the established church and repressed 
wu Ulster Presbyterians. 

When the Civil War broke out, for safety’s 
sake he crossed to England; in 1644 the 
royahst disasters drove him to the Continent. 
;Hie Restoration gave him the see of Armagh. 
He imitated Laud in policy and resembled 
lum m person, but was far his inferior in 
T works (1842-45) 

TO Simpson (1927). 

Hawkins (2). 

See Braccio. 

bran-koo'zi or 
^inkoosnXlZJ6r-l951), Rumanian sculptor 
bom at Pestisam, near Turgujiu, won a 
scholarship to the Bucharest academy and 
amved m Pans in 1904, where he remained for 
Ae rest of his hfe. From 1906 he worked in 
Rodin’s ateUer. His JTw" (1908) Us 
the most abstract sculpture of the period 
representmg two block-like figures: His 
second Sleeping Muse (1910) still shws 


Rodin's inOuence, but the ot>tfUM\c f.ki.il 
elements had been diinitwieil and the wfmlc 
reduced to theiirst of his inanv eb.u.uiciisiie, 
highly-polished cgg-slmpcd oannuts. With 
other artists he came under the spril of 
African sculpture and in Mudi ,i\ iitf 

Prodigal Son (Philadelphia urpni 

idols were tempered into near cla%%u.al fomna 
But his cubistic /.r f/oi/ stiil piesrtvTil the 
vital element despite iis gcometiH.il simplo 
fication, as does his ihni m tN.Y. 

1925). His aim was Minpliheation to prf to 
the essence of the tlung. the CNsetHe hemg 
objective, and hcAeas Ihcuiote otifNuIc tltc 
suDjeetivc expressionist schtuih* of the ilav. 
Other works include sevnat nf 

Mademoificlk Poganr (l‘B 1 U ) and the Sta* 
Lions {VM). See Motunnaph h> Ih t rwi\ 
(1958). 

BRAND, (1) Hennig, a 17th laiums thuman 
alchemist who discovemtl phinplnuiv. tn Inrap 

(2) Sir Jan Ilemirik (hhht SKi. pn-aiieni 
of the Orange Free State hom hHCd idi hi% 
death, was horn in Capetown, He drleaicd 
the Basutos (IK65 hU). and ta\«niu‘ii lm*mF 
ship witli Britain* 

(3) John (1744 IKOoh hnnhsh anfiiimiiw 
was born at Washinptmu hmrham unmH* 
graduated at Lincoln (‘ollcge* tHfhid, and in 
1784 became rcsidetu verrcaiu of the Stnirtv 
of Antit}uarics. 11 is to§n4ior intiOfttUfs 
(1777; expanded by Mli%. IHl H ha\ been 
rc-edited a number of time\ ami irmams a 
standard work. 

BRANDAN, St See Blit \n\ 

BRANDES, Georg Morris (‘ohen, 
(184>I927), Danish literarv ctnm. wan born 
m Copenhagem where lu' gradmitrii at the 
university m 1864. He brought to Deiimatk 
a new outlook on literature In ht*i Moot 
Currents of l^)ih CVmnrr t Her aim e to vof,. 
190h 05) which bears the funiiol a I nutpran 
tour on which he met Remin, lame, Mill and 
others, and imhitwd doctfitie% oi iralnin and 
radicalism which evoked tip|im»itn»n 4 -^ ttelt 
as acclaim and kept him out of the anitr of 
utcrature at (‘openhiigen, Lor a wink he 
lived in Berlin.^ where he ciime tunler i\w 
muuence of NIet/sche and tiw tadwalean 
moved further to the liigliL ;w e* m hn 
works on Shakespeare, Goeihr VoL 

tajrc, &c. See his Mtooiieoioon ainl 

to!B oyesen {18951 and Morn/eii ( Lllh, 
BRANDL, Alois (IH55 1940), i ierman sduitar, 
at Innsbruck, became piofesiSiir of 
English Philology at Bertmin l«45,aml wiiite 
on English romanticitmi, m Okl and Mnldk 
English htcraturc, and on ihc |ire*^SInike^^ 
pearean drama. 

h*. 1484 1545), rim 
son of Henry YU 8 who fell 

(1485), wa# ill 1514 ereated Duke 
tiiarrird Mary, 
Hemy VIE s sister, md wkknv of LmBf Xfl 

LadvlSoX.'” «»■ 

oftlwrlM I, 

Hih Brandon, in 1«0, aiul 

Swcdi»b cbcni- 

ist, bom at Riddarhytta, Sweden, and 
discovered (c. 1730) cobalt. 
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BRANGWYN, Sir Fraiik (1867*4956), British 
artist, born at Bruges. Me was apprenticed 
to William Morris for four years, and then 
went to sea and travelled widely. Although 
he excelled in many media, particularly in 
etching, he was most famous for his vigorously 
coloured murals, c.g. the Bridsh Empire 
Fmeis (1925) for the House of Lords. They 
were rejected and are now in the Swansea 
GuildluilL In 1936 a Brangwyn Museum was 
opened in Bruges and a retrospective exhibi¬ 
tion was held at the Royal Academy In 1952. 
He was elected R.A. in 1919 and knighted in 
194L Sec study by C, G. IL Bunt (1949). 
BRANNER, It. C, (Itans Christian), (1903- ) 
Danish novelist and short-story writer, held 
in high regard for his simplicity of style and 
his skilled psycho-analytical writing. His 
novels include JR}'ttern (1949; trans. The 
Riding' hdaster, 1951) and Ingen Render 
Natten (1956; ‘ Nobody knows the Night 9- 
Om Udt er vi horte (1939; ‘ in a little while 
we arc gone ') and To Minntters StUhed (19A4; 

' 'fwo Minutes of Silence ’) arc collections of 
short stories, 

BRANT, (1) Joseph (1742-4 807), Mohawk 
chief, fought for the British in the Indian and 
Revolutionary wars, exerting his immense 
innuenee to bring about a general Indian 
peace. In later years an earnest Christian, 
he translated St Mark's Gospel and the 
Brayer Book into Mohawk, and in 1786 
visited ^ England, was received at court, 
entertained by Boswell, puintctl by Romney, 
and a brt>n/,c statue of turn was unveiled at 
Brantford, Ontario, in 188t». 

(2) Sehasthut (1458 4521), CJennan poet and 
humanist, was horn at Kirashourg; studied 
and lectured at Basel; and died in his native 
city. His AWrmvc’/i///‘(Basel 1494), or * Ship 
of h'ools \ a satire bn the ftdHcs and vices 
of his tintes, is not very poetical, but is juU 
of sound sense and good moral teaching. 

It was translated into English by Alexander 
Barclay (q.v4 and Henry Watson, b<Hh in 
1509. 

BRANTING, Hfalititr (1860^ 1935), founder 
of tltc Svvealish Socialist party, premier in 
1920, 192L2.L and 1924 25, shared the 
Nohd IVace prize in 192L 
BRANTOMK, Blerre de Btnirdelllw* ,Seigneiir 
ile, hnl-ktm (c. 1530 1614), E‘rcnch author, 
born in Bc*rigord, was cilneated at Baris and 
at Poitiers. In his sixteenth year the abbacy 
of BrantOmc was bestowed on him by Henry 
11, hut he never took orders, and uncut most 
of his life as a courtier and frcc-lancc. hr 
15(4 he aecomparikd Mary Stuart to Scot¬ 
land. and in 1565 he joined (he expedition 
wnt to Malta to imhi uw Knights of St John 
against the uultan. He served in Italy under 
the Mardehid dc Brksae, in Africa under the 
Spaniards, and in Hungary m a volunteer 
against tiwldrks. He was made chamberlain 
to Cliaflei IX and Henry HE and fought 
againit the IluguenotM, About 1594 he 
began to write hk memoim, and henceforth 
lived in rcliremeni until hi» death. 11 in works, 
first publiihed in lc»59, comprise Vkw des 
grmuM eapittiines, Ties dm dmms gukuttest 
and Vks des dumm ilimirm^ and provide a 
detailed picture of the Vakils court. Their 
literary merit and historical Interest are 


BRATIIWAITE 

considerable. Their matter is often of the 
most scandalous description, but they give a 
vyondcrfully vivid picture of their author’s 
times. Sec Life and edition of his works by 
L, Lalanne (1896). 

BRAQUE, Georges (1882- ), French 

painter, born at Argentcuil. He was one of 
the founders of cla.ssical Cubism, and worked 
with Picasso from 1908 to 1914. After World 
War I (itt which he was wounded) he developed 
a personal non-geometric semi-abstract style. 
In 1924 and 1925 he designed scenes for two 
Diaghilev ballets • I.es Fdchenx mui Zdjdiyr ef 
Flore* His paintings arc mainly of still life, 
the subject being transformed* into a two- 
dimensional pattern, and they are amon|s; the 
outstanding decorative achievements ol our 
time, with a pervasive intlucncc on other 
painters which has not been approached by 
more violently controversial artists. He is a 
Grand OtUcicr of the Ldgion d’llonncur and 
lie was awarded an honorary doctorate of 
Oxford University in 1956. Sec Jean 
Paulhau's Braque^ le Patron (1946), and 
monographs by Andr6 Lcjard (1949) and J. 
Richardson (1959). 

BRASIDAS, the great Spartan general who 
from 431 n.c. distinguished himself in the 
Peloponnesian war, and who in 422 at 
Amphipolis, with a handful of helots and 
mercenaries, had to encounter the flower of 
the Athenian army under Cleon, In the 
battle both generals were killed, but the 
Athenians were completely beaten. 

BRASSEY, (1) 4'homa.s (18O5-70), British 
engineer, horn, a farmer’s son, at Buerton 
near Chester, was articled to a land surveyor, 
in 1834 obtained, through George Stephenson, 
contracts for a viaduct and in IH36 settled 
in London as a railway contractor. His 
operations soon extended to all parts of the 
world; for his contract of the Circat Northern 
Railway (1847-51) he employed between 5000 
and 6000 men. He died at Hastings. Sec 
Ilclps’s l.ife and Labours of Brassey (1872), 

(2) Thomas, 1st Karl (1836-4918), son of 
{1), was born at Stafford, educated at Rugby 
and University College, Oxford, ami called 
to the bar in 18(56. As civil lord of the 
admiralty (1880-84), and secretary (1884- 
1885)^ he made his influence felt in naval 
questions and in 1895-4900 was governor of 
Victoria. In The \SmibeanE^ k*Y*S* (1917), 
and other works, he tells of the 300,00() miles 
he sailed in forty years in the yacht which he 

f ave a.s a hospital-slup during World War L 
le founded and edited (1886-90) Tim Naval 
Amumk and published works on political 
and naval questions, 

BRA'f BY, John (1928 ), Enfilish artist, born 

at Wimbledon. He studied at the Royal 
College of Art and is on© of the leading 
representatives of the English Realist School, 
with Jack Rmith he represented Great Britain 
at tho Venice Biennale in 1956. His Baby in 
Pram is in th© Walker Art Ciallery, Liverpooh 
In 1960 ho publislied a best-selling novel 
Breakdown with illuitraiions by himself. 
BEATHWAITE, Eichtrd (1588-1673). English 
minor poet, satirist, and essayist, was bom 
near Kendal He wrote The Qoldm Fkece 
(1611). The PoePs Wiihwe (1614), t book of 
pastorals, and A Smppam far the Mmll 
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(1615), a collection of satires, 

George Wither. Barnabee's Joujnall (163H) 
is his nest known work. See Life by M. W. 
Black (1928). 

BRATIANU, bra~ti-ah'noo» Rumanian family 
of statesmen: __ 

(1) Demeter (1818—92), brother of (2). 

(2) Ion (1821-91), brother of (Ih 

(3) Ion (1866-1927), son of (2), who as 

premier brought Rumania into World war 1 
against the (jentral Powers. ^ 

%) Vintila (1876-1930), brother of (3), 
was premier (1927-28). 

BRAUER, Adrian. See Brouwrr. 

BRAUN, brown, (1) Eva (1910-45), secretary to 
Hoffmann, Adolf Hitler’s staff photographer, 
became Hitler’s mistress and is said to nave 
married him before they commuted smcidc 
together in the air-raid shelter of the Chancel¬ 
lery during the fall of Berlin m ^ I* 

Hoffmann. Hitler was my 
H. Trevor Roper, Last Days of Hitler (1955). 

(2) Ferdinand (1850-1918), German physi¬ 
cist, born at Fulda, shared a Nobel pn/.c m 
1909 with Marconi (q.v.) for his work on 
wireless telegraphy and cathode rays. 

(3) Lili, n^e von Krctschmann (1865-1916), 
German socialist authoress and feminist, born 
at Halberstadt, married the socialist writer 
and politician Heinrich Braun (1854-1927). 
Her best known book is Im Schatten der 
Titanen (1908). See her autobiographical 
Memoiren einer Sozialistin (1909-11), and 
study by J. Vogelstein (1923). 

(4) Wemher von (1912- ), German-born 
American rocket pioneer, born in Wirsitx, 
studied engineering at Berlin and ZOrich and, 
infatuated by space-travel, for him an 
attraction that outweighed political niceties, 
he founded in 1930 with a group of fellow 
enthusiasts a society for space-travel which 
maintained a rocket-launching site near 
Berlin by charging an admission fee to 
spectators. Since rockets were outside the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty, the German 
army authorities became interested and by 
1936, with Hitler’s backing, von Braun was 
director of a properly organized rocket 
research station at Peenemiinde, where he 
perfected and launched the famous V-2 
rockets against Britain in September 1944, 
At the end of the war, von Braun hid from 
Himmler’s henchmen in Bavaria and sur¬ 
rendered to the Americans. He became a 
naturalized American and a director of the 
U.S. Army’s BalUstic Missile Agency at 
Huntsville, Alabama, and was cnieOy re¬ 
sponsible for the manufacture and successful 
launching of the first American artificial 
earth satellite, the Explorer, at Cape Canaveral 
on January 31, 1958, See D, Lang, The Man 
in the Thick Lead Suit (1958). 

BRAXJNER, Bphuslav (1855-1935), Czech 
chemist, born in Prague, noted for his work 
on the Periodic Table, rare elements and 
their properties. 

BRAW^, Fanny. See Keats. 

BRAXFIELD, Robert Macqueen, Lord (1722- 
1799), Scottish judge, noted for his harshness 
towards political prisoners, was bora near 
Lanark. Hard-headed, hard-hearted, hard- 
drinking, he was the original Lord Weir of 
R. L. Stevenson’s unfinished novel, Weir of 
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Hirmiston ad.ipUnI 

R. J. B. Sellar I 

BRAY» Ihoimw 17 h)), I lutiedi divine 

ami philanthropist, tnnn at Maittm, in 
Shropshire, auul dun! tfuaitniHmt of St 
Botolph Witlunit, AUlgalr. haviint puMeihed 
Catevhetietti i Ac., and httn llie 

means of ofutdishiipt mghfv patochiat 
libraries in hnpland, and ttintv-nnw in 
America his home from Innn tu I (Hu 
of his library Kcheinr grew fhr S.FC'.K.; 
and he may alsc» he icnaidcil to* the hnnukr 

of theS.F.G, 

BRAYLEY, Edward \\ i^dhikr. Scr Bm 11 on (I 
BRAZIL, Angela, Mi/'**/ CI HnS loth, hnylidi 

writer of Kclu’Hd storms* bofu 4i lhr%fun, wai 

a governess for .Mune hrhnr britnnmig 

to write talcs notable for fhetr tiraliln f ralism 
at a time when schooleiri 'doifri trnded fo he 
the femhune coimttapaii of I f #c, oi / atk by 
!Mih\ The hhmme% o/ Thdspfht Thr 

Svhmd by the Sea I I’d4) and wane tnl'ieoi arc 
still favourites todav. 

BRAZZA, Pierre Kavwrgimn de, hr,if xa f IK52« 
1905), distinguidua! b'uauti r^pkuet. bom of 
Italian ilcHcent at Rio de Linen m Hr rntfwl 
the b'reach lutvv in IHhb served un the 
Ciabun, and in IK7o IH rspluted thr 
In IB7H the Idench gowmmrnf g.nr him 
l()0,00C) francs for csplufttig itir emmo v mnih 
of the (’ongo, w'hrre he vunrd vast grants 
of land for L'mnce, and fuimdrd several 
stations that of Iha//avdlc on the noiih 
shore, of Ktanlcy Ptnsh In Itr rrinmed, 
largely subsidi/cd by the prrnch guvernmenL 
and by IHHo he had csfabir.hrd fwrnf¥"’«sk 
stations. He continued to rspbur till HPiT, 
being in lH9t> 91 governor of I teuib Lotiito, 
See works by Neiivilto CIWK4I and Nrv USHH), 
BEEADALBANE, See i *Amnm t. 
BREAKSPEAE, Nlwlas, See 
BEEAL,IVIieheEhffir»/ilil(|KJ? I9l%h lumcl* 
comparative philologbl and luvthohmw, 
born in Rhcnkh llaviirhi. in I KYI wtilrd m 
Paris, and eventually In IKbo breawr piotr»* 
SOT of Comparative Grtunnuir at fhr 
de France. He founded the ?wirnce of 
semantics with his iimd tie 
(1897), an exposition of priiiciplr^i lor the 
study of the meanini of wortk. 

BEECfCr, Btrtholt Umm ErlcitfldL hrrhM 
(1898«1956), Cierman playwright and port, 
perhaps Germany^s greaie^i ilniniaiL!, bofti 
at Augsburg, studktf science iiiul phdoY*»phy 
at Munich and Berlin miwuixn'% ami won the 
Kleist drama prize In 1922 fi^r Iris llni two 
exproMionist plays Trammrift In d^r Naeht 
and Saai, followed by hfmm fti Mtmn tl92h) 
with its clownish, inhuman wddirry» lint it 
was the Dreigmschemprr 119381 with iniitk 
by Kurt Weill, fin fidaptilkm of <#ay^i 
Opera but in a Vtetormn 

London setting. Its remarkable portrayat of 
the indolence, gr^d* and enizy feiwlldfrnwit 
of human beings, their dog»end «ioritM/*n|i» 
their shamefawdnesg. ihefr Sekmimfmmf, 
that established BrechPi repiiiatimi, A 
Marxist, he regarded hk plitys as social 
^periments, requiring detftcfwieiit, not psi- 
mon, ^om the ohierving tudifiict. To achieve 
this, Brecht introduced the *ipie* theatre, 
where the audience it required t«» we the 
stage as a stap, actor# ts actors, m4im% 
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the traditional make-believe of the theatre. 
Thus, to prevent the audience from identifying 
themselves with a principal actoi\^thc camp¬ 
following Mutter Courage (1938) is delibera¬ 
tely made to mutf her lines and PuntiUa 
(1940) is given an increasingly ugly make-up. 
With Hitler’s rise to power in 1933* Brecht 
sought asylum in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Finland, journeyed across Russia and Persia, 
and in 1941 settled in Hollywood, U.S.A, 
Idis abiding hatred of Nazi Germany found 
expression m a series of short, episodic plays 
and poems collected under the title of Furvht 
und Ekrul des dr it ten Reiches (1945). He 
denied membership of the Communist party 
before a Senate sub-committee on un- 
American activities in 1946 and in 1948 
accepted the Hast German government’s offer 
of a theatre in East Berlin. The Berliner 
Ensertibie was founded, producing under his 
direction his later plays such as Der Kauka^ 
sische Kreldekreis and Der ptute Mann van 
Seznafh as well as touring in Western Europe, 
visiting l.ondon shortly after his death with 
Helene Weigel, his widow, as the company’s 
leading actress, Brecht, although apparently 
antipathetic towards the East German anti- 
(’ommunist uprising in 1953 and a recipient 
of the Stalin Peace pri/,c (1954), proved as 
artist and tliinker to be an embarrassment to 
tl\c East (ierman authorities. His opera 
iMkullus (1932 51), in which the Roman 
general has to account for his deeds before a 
tribunal-offthc-sluukws, was withdrawi\ by 
order after the first night. Halileo nntlciiincti 
the moral that however much the inldlect 
may he oppressed, truth will out, Brecht’s 
moral pessimism was out of tune with Marxist 
materialistic optimism. But it is hy his great 
lyrical and dramatic powers, stemming mun 
sudi diverse intluence.s as Luthcris biblical 
language, Eli/.abethan drama, the works of 
Rimbaud, Villon, and Kipling, as well as the 
Japanese Na theatre, hw incredible range 
of poetic language from the bawdy to the 
sublime, from pure tenderness to austere 
harshness as in his several volumes of ballads, 
poems, and plays, and imt by his early 
political pieces, that he will be remembered. 
See his Versuc}H\ and stiulicH by ii. Serreau 
(Paris 1955), R, Wintzen (Paris 1955), h 
Willett (1959) and M. Esdin (1959). 
BEEGKINRHKa*;. (I) dolw (1760 1806), 
Amoriciin gtntcsmun. born near Staunton, 
Va.» became a member of congress in 1792 
and as attorney-general of Kentucky (1795- 
179?) was largely responsible for the state’s 
reformed penal code. He was a staunch 
supporter of Jefferson, wlHi made him attor- 
ncy-gcncriil of the tl.S. in 1805. 

(2) doltn (1821-75), vice-president of 
the United States, was born near Lexington, 
Kentucky, where he priiciimi law until 1847, 
when ho was chosen major of a volunteer 
regiment for the Mexican war, fie mt in 
congrem 1851 55, and in 1856 was elected 
vicc-presldcnu with Ilitdumiin as prestdenl. 
In i860 he was the pro-skivcry cnndidiite for 
tho presidency, but wiw defeated by Lincoln, 
A u,S. senator from March to December 
I86L he then mm ippointed a Confederate 
major-general in 1862, held important 
commands, was secretory of war in Jeff 


Davis’s cabinet, and escaped to Europe, 
wlicncc he relumed in 1868. He died at 
Lexington, 

BRKK, Matthias Ignatius van, hray (1773- 
ltS39), Flemish painter, sculptor, and archi¬ 
tect, was born at Antwerp, studied there and 
at Paris and painted the empress Josephine. 
Among his bc.st works is the Death of 
Rubens in Antwerp museum. He taught 
the most eminent later Flemish painters, 
Wappers and De Kevser. His brother, 
Philipp Jacob (1786-1871), was also an 
historical painter. 

BREHM, Alfred Edmund, hraym (1829-84), 
German naturalist, born at Rcnthcmlorf, 
travelled in Africa, Spain, Norway, Lapland, 
Siberia, and I’urkcstan, and became keeper 
of the Hamburg Zoological Garden in 1863, 
His mapwm opus i.s the Illustriertes Thicrlebcn 
on which many other natural histories are 
largely based. 

BREITINGER, Johann Jakob, brldm^-er 
(1701 “76), Swiss critic and literary theori.st, 
born in ZUrich. He was an adherent of the 
Anglo-German romantic movement and a 
friend of Bodmer, though of much narrower 
vision. 

BREflMANN, Hans. See Lrland (1). 
BREMER, F’redrika, bray'mer (1801-65), 
Swedish novelist, was born, near Abo in 
Futland, and was brought up near Stockholm, 
She varied Iter literary labour by long 
journeys in Italy, England, the United States, 
Greece, Palestine, which supplied the 
materials for her Homes of the New World 
(1853) und Life in the Old World (1862). 
I.utterly she devoted herself to the education 
and emancipation of women, and this aim is 
very apparent in her later novels, Uertha and 
Father and Daughter (1859). Her religious 
views she set forth in her Morning Watches 
(1842). Of tho storic.i, perhap.s the best is 
The Neighbours (1837). She is the first writer 
to paint a genuine picture of Swedish family 
life. See her IJfo and Letters, edited by her 
sister (trans. 1868). 

BEEMOND, HenrL bray-md (1865-1933), 
F’rench critic and theologian, born in Aix-cn- 
Provence. I’or twenty-two years a Jesuit 
(1882-4904), Bremond came under tho 
influence of Newman, Tyrrel and the ‘ mod¬ 
ernist * thinkers in the Catholic Church, 
gradually moving away from an orthodox 
religious position. His most extensive work 
is the iJierary History of Meiigious Feeling in 
Franee, the final volumes of which were 
published after his death, and amongst his 
otlicr books are Sainte Chmtah placed on the 
Index by tho church, and numerous literary 
studies. . , . , , 

BRENDAN, St (484' 577), an Irish ecclesiastic 
who* after seven years’ fruitless voyaging m 
search of * the mysterious land far from 
human ken’, once more set sail with sixty 
friends, and at length reached * that paradise 
amid the waves of the sea He afterwards 
founded tho monastery of Clonfert. Fhe 
Navigation of St Mrenmn (ed. Waters 1928) 
was popular In Western Europe from tho 11 th 
century. In old maps ’ St Brendan’s country ’ 
it placed west of th© Cape Verde Islands, 
BEENTANO, fO«, (1) Bettlna* See 

Arhim, 
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(2) Clemens (1778-1842), German poet, 
uncle of (3) and (5) and brother of (1), was 
born at Elirenbreitstein. Save for the six 
years (1818-24) he passed with the ‘ Nun of 
Dulmen recording her revelations, ho led a 
restless, unsettled life, and showed plain 
signs of derangement some years before his 
death at Aschaffenburg. In his earliest poems 
the peculiarities of the Romantic school of 
his time are carried to excess. His dramatic 
productions, the best of which is Die Griln- 
dung Frags, are characterized by great 
dramatic power, amusing though rather far¬ 
fetched wit, and a wonderful flow of humour. 
Brentano was most successful in his smaller 
novels, particularly in the Geschichie vom 
braven Kaspar, &c. His later work showed 
strong Catholic tendencies. See Life by W, 
Schellberg (1922), and study by G. Mtillcr 
(1922). 

(3) Franz (1838-1917), German philosopher 
and psychologist, brother of (5) and nephew 
of (2), born at Maricnbcrg, became a Catholic 
priest in 1864 and professor of Philosophy at 
Wtirzburg in 1872. Opposed to the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, he abandoned the 
priesthood in 1873 and was made to resign 
the professorship when he married in 1880. 
From 1880 to 1885 he was Prlvatdozcnt at 
Vienna. He spent his later years in Florence 
and Zurich. In his Psychology from an 
Empiricist Standpoint (1874),^ a misleading 
title because he was a rationalist, opposed to 
the German Romanticists and nco-Kantian 
philosophers, he went beyond Aristotelian 
and scholastic philosophy, arguing that 
psychology was the study of the mental acts 
of conception, judgment, and will. Each 
mental act had an * intentional object i.e. 
the concept, the judgment or the attitudes 
of love and hate respectively. Elaborate 
psychological classifications m a further 
work (1911) developed the doctrine in detail. 
He was the precursor of ‘ Gestalt Psychology * 
of the WUrzburg, Graz, and Prague schools, 
and Husserl, Meinong, von Ehrenfels, 
Masaryk, and Rudolf Steiner numbered 
among his students. See Life by O. Kraus 

(4) Heinrich (1904- ), West German 
statesnmn, born at Offenbach, became a 
successful la^er. One of the founders of 

u Dernocratic Party, he went into 
and was elected in 
1949 to the Federal Diet at Bonn and played 
a^promnent part m drafting the Constitution. 

toeign minister in 1955, 
ahpmg West Germany closely with the 

policies of the Atlantic AUiance. 

(5) Lujo (1844-1931), German political 

Of ( 2 ) and brotheV of (3L 
Aschaffenburg in Bavaria, in 1868 

lit condition of 

the working-classes, and especially trades 

was outcome of this 

^ ^^nghsh Guilds (1870) and Die 
Gegenwart (2 vols, 1871- 
tn became professor of his subiect 

'^mversities and wrote on wages (1877^ 
labour in relaUon to land, comDulsorv 
insurance for workmen, and an Economie 

the Nobel Peace prize in 1927, ‘^waraea 


BRENTFORD. See |h, f,,,. 

BRENZt Johann 114no i m o. c icrnuin 
Lutheran reformer, harn in diet! at 

Stuttgart. He was c<i*.uithor of the Wuntcni. 
berg (Confession of raitin ami his ('.itcehi'on 
(1551) stands next to Tnt!H"r\ m Ihotestam 
Germany. .See Life hy ILirinunn 
BRE'fON, (U Andre (IHOn 

French poet, css;m\t ,iiu! irnie. tnirn 
Tiodiehray, Normaiuly. In loio ftmird 
the Dadaist group, and col lain naird with 
Philippe Soiiixinlt to wtitr / rr 
magrk^tiqtws\ 'v^ihtch was ilrsaihed an 
experiment in antonwfie utunu! \ In Fi*m 
ho published his .Suricahst inamfrsftt amf 
Le Poisson soMde, and hciaiiir rdifor of 
Mdvolutian sort Adi\r<\ And in loip po fonunt 
the C'ommimists. Hr spent tlic war tn 
the U.S.A. His wntnnr, indmlr 
Jour ( 1934 ), Pw thiVfi'Cr 

mie le smrAiii%mo? Hopp, dam 

(FHhh, iitui la iV dt% champs 

( 2 ) Jaler# Adnlplie 1182/ pHKo, F'rrntfh 

painter, horn at i'mirnetes. neat Arrm, 
studied m (Jhent and Ihitr*. hn mm u 
follower of Millet, hut with addnl srntnneiw 
taJity and sopidsucatuw m hni pitiuaval of 
peasant life. Hit JUmyr^t pnturrit m th^ 
Ixmvre are reprcsenfiihvc of hr; wauk. Sir 
im l(fr ,,/ m, ^r/hf Untm. am( fu 

Flirtturt* H904), 

(3) Nichola^t, /?mVn c*% 154^ i\ liuVO 
English poet, writer of hinal. pastoral! 
satirical, renguHts, roiiumiu', .md lituttotoni 
verse ami prose, wm titr »aut ot n | ondosi 
merchant luul stepson ot ( 1 - 1*01 iic* i^aiioittrie 

mour (1597) for tlic (V-w/i/ror Atmlf. See 
studies hv Monroe (1-J’y) aii4 »)«tulr» in 
Votive rahlm 

BRE’IOn i)E IX>.S i,„n 

lot rr rovr.n (!7U(v- 
drainiitini, atiflu»r of * 40 ine 

3 fiq plays, mostly social cnnir.flri iii wlticli 

,h« at louts, w.ts 

JJ]®.’Jr*//® nttnus tliphthcttii luul tlrscrtftctj 

typhoid fever. 

iimUeb, htefthnt. 
Wn Z 7 ^' tflcologtai). w.w 

TOrn at Cieradorl in IrHiii'cd in 

iwnh.^L £' (tW*-* <*f*> amt 

bt John (1820) he exammcJi th€ iirRiimentH 
against St John s awt horthlp. 1 1 1% Mmmii #/ 

SoSi?.' ills 

iB.vi 

BRIiUEH, Josef, Aw,yVr(lS42 19251 Aii.irian 
hm’^eL (li J»n 

imitated him closely. ‘ 

(2) Pieter (c. 1J2&-69), the most original of 
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all l6th“Ccutury I'lcinish {Painters, father of (I) 
and (3)» was probably born in the village of 
Breughel* near Breda, and died in Brussels. 
In 1551 he travelled through France and 
Italy, but was curiously unalfccied by the 
Italian mannerism. IHs " genre * pictures of 
peasant life reach their iincst expression in 
lis last works, Blind f.mdini^ the Blind 
(Naples I56B), the Pcihsant IFedc/mg, and the 
Pnehsiuif Dnnee (Vienna r, 156H), in which 
his alTectionatc gusto, his bucolic relish in 
peasant life is portrayed with unswerving 
truthfulness and fecliiig for the mood of the 
day. Most of his capital works arc in Vienna, 
but his Adonithn of the King,s (1564) and 
Death of the Vir}^in arc in the National 
Ciallcry/ London. See monographs by 
Barker (192B), Tolnai (1935), Gldck (1958) 
and Oclcvoy (1959), 

(3) Pieter (r. 1564-1637), son of (2), called 
* Hell * Breughel because he painted diablctics, 
seencs with devils, hags or robbers, 

BRLUIL, Henri, bridy\ (1877- ). French 

arehaeologist. As a young abbd he dis¬ 
covered some cave-paintings at I.,cs liyzics in 
the Dordogme, and succeeded in {^roving their 
authenticity to the experts, who had hitherto 
refused to accept as genuine cither the famous 
Altamira paintings discovered in 1875, or the 
newly-found set at La Mouthc, 4 his marked 
the beginning of tiw study of palaeolithic art; 
and the linditigs of a lifetime of research in 
the. subject, not only in iuiropc, but also in 
Africa, are embodied in his Pour Hundred 
(lenturies of ( Art, 

BELWLR, ‘(1) Kbenezer Cobimm (IKK)-97), 
born in Londom took a hrst-elass in the law 
tritms from'Friitity Hull, ilumbridge, it\ 1835* 
and the year before received orders. He theti 
became a London schoolmaster. Of thirty 
eoiupilaiions by him the best known Is his 
Hiefkmtry of Phrase and Fable (1870), still a 
Standard work of reference. 

(2) doiui Sberren (I Ht)9 79), English scliolar, 
born at Norwich, was appthnted protessor of 
English in King’s C*ollegc. London, in 184L 
F'or nearly Ivvcmty years he laboured in the 
Record olucc, editing the Monumenta Francis- 
emta OH5K), works of Roger Bacon (1859) and 
Oiraldus t‘ambrcnsis (IHOl), vols. i-iv (O' the 
Calendar of Papers of the Reiua of Henry VIH 
(1862 72), ke* See Menunr prcllxcd to his 

Fmdish Studies mm). 

EREWSl'ER, Sir David (178LOH68). Scottish 
physidHt. was horn at Jedburgh and educated 
for the <.1mrch; hut a constitutional nervous- 
nes.s disinclining him for a clerical life, he 
bccanie editor in 1802 of the Edinburgh 
Magazine, ainl in 1808 of the Edinburgh 
Enryehpaedia, Previotts to this he had 
entered deeply on the study of optics. The 
kalcidtnseopc wax invented by him in 1816, 
and years iifler he improved WJtcatstono’s 
stereoscope by imriHluciiig icfracting lenses, 
in 1819 the Edinburgh Philosophkm Journal 
took the place of the Magasine; and in 1831 
Brewster was one of the chief originators of 
the British Association. In 18fS ho was 
elected an l%E.S. and I’opley medallist; irt 
1818 the liumford gold and Rilver medals 
were awarded him for his discoveries on tho 
polarmatton of H|ht; in 1812 he was knighted, 
m 1838 he wtw appointed principal of Si 


Salvator and St Leonard’s, St Andrews. He 
was principal of Edinburgh University from 
1859. See lEffue Life of Brewster ^ by his 
<hutglrter, M. M. Ciordon (1869). 

BRKZINA, Dtakar, her-zhe'zi-na, properly 
Vadav Jehnvy, ye'ba-vee (1868-“!929), Czech 
poet, horn at Pocalky, leading exponent of 
symbolism in Czech poetry in his collections 
Polar irf/a/.v (1897), Peniple Builders (1899), 
'Phe Hands (1901), kc. See studies by IK 
Solver (1921) and A. Vcscly (Brno 1928). 
BRIALMON'L, Henri Alexis, breead-md 
(1821-1903), a Belgian general, engineer, and 
authority on fortification, ike,, was born at 
Vcnloo. He designed the fortiheations of 
Antwerp, Li6gc, Namur, Bucharest, &c. 
BRIAN (926 1014), a famous king of Ireland, 
the Brian Boroimhe or Born C Brian of 
the tribute ’) of the annalists, in 976 suc¬ 
ceeded his murdered elder brother as chief 
of the Dal Cais; and, after much lighting, 
made himself king of Cashel two years later. 
Having established his rule over all Munster, 
he marched into Leinster* and was acknow¬ 
ledged as king by its chiefs in 984, With the 
help of Maclsechlainn Mac Domhnaill, chief 
king of Ireland, he crushed an outbreak of 
the Ixinslcr men in 1000; then, aided by the 
Danes of Dublin, he overpowered his late 
ally. He subdued the Connaughlmcn, and 
the men of the north; and after marching 
from Meath to Armagh, made a circuit of 
Ireland, taking hostages everywhere. He 
thus became Ardrigh na lirenn, chief king of 
Ireland, '(’he aged hero was killed after 
defeating the Danes of Dublin at Clonturf, 
April 23* UH4. 

BRIANCI ION, CJmrks Julim, bree-iFshd 
(1785 1864), F'rench mathematician, born at 
S6vrcs, published on curves of the second 
order, on the theory of transversals and a 
theorem in conic sections hears his name. 
BRIANI), Aristide, bree-^d (1862-1932), FVcnch 
socialist, born at Nantes, framer of the law 
for the separation of church and state (1905), 
was eleven times Ercnch premier, and foreign 
minister 192S22. He shared the 1926 Nobel 
prize for peace with Ciustav Streseman and 
advocated a United States of Europe. See 
Lives by Danidlou (1935) and Hesse (1939). 
BRIDE, St, See Bmoairr. 

BRIDGE, Frank (1879-1941), English com¬ 
poser and conductor, was bora at Brighton 
and studied under Stanford (q.v.) as Britten 
(q.v.) was later to study under him. Ho 
played tho viola in leading quartets and 
conducted tire New Symphony Orchestra, 
from its inception, at Covent Garden and 
often at the ‘ Proms \ Me is best known for 
his string quartets, but his full orchestral works 
In the same edeette style were less successful, 
except perhaps his * Sea ’ suite. Bridge’s 
style became gradually more modern, Se© 
IL Howells, Music and Letters XXH (1941). 
BRIDGES, Robert Seymour (1844 193()), 
English poet, born at Walmer, studied at 
Eton ana Corpus Chrtsti, Oxford, qualified 
in medicine at St Bartholomew’s and prac¬ 
tised in that and other London hospitals till 
ho retired in 1882, Meantime he had pub¬ 
lished three volumes of graceful lyrics (1873, 
1879, 1880), some of them with a charm 
hardly equalled since Elizabethan days. 
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Settling at Yattendon, Berks, he wrote several 
plays, including Nero (1885), Achilles in 
Scyros (1890) and The Feast of Bacchus 
(1889), the narrative poem Bros and Psyche 
(1885) and other works, and he collaborated 
in the Yattendon Hymnal {1^95-99), a pioneer 
in the trend away from contemporary senti¬ 
mentalism in church music. He showed rare 
sympathy and insight as a critic in his essay 
on Keats; and by his examination of Milton’s 
prosody and other studies on verse forms he 
shed much light on the mysteries and 
fascinations of the subtlest metrical rhythms 
and harmonies. He was also a keen advocate 
of spelling reform. From 1907 he lived in 
cloistered seclusion at Boar’s Hill, Oxford, 
publishing comparatively little until, in 1929, 
on his eighty-teh birthday, he issued The 
Testament of Beauty^ his masterpiece, a 
magnificent poem enshrining the gathered 
wisdom of his long career. A lifelong friend 
since his Oxford days was Gerard Manley 
Hopkins (q.v.), whose poetry, then neglectccf, 
he edited and did much to promote. See 
studies by O. Elton (1932) and E, Thompson 
(1944). 

BRIDGET, or Bride, St (453-523), X^atron 
saint of Leinster, entered a convent at Meath 
in her fourteenth year, and founded four 
monasteries, the chief at Kildare, where she 
was buried. Her legendary history is a mass 
of astonishing miracles, some of which were 
^parently transferred to St Bridget from the 
Celtic goddess Ceridwen, She was regarded 
as one of the three great saints of Ireland, the 
others being St Patrick and St Columba, and 
was held in great reverence in Scotland. See 
Life by Curtayne (1955). 

Brigitta, St (c. 1302 73), 
Swedish visionary, born of noble family 
at Fmstad in 1302 or 1303, married a judge, 
by whom she had eight children, was n>r 
some years mistress of the Swedish royal 
household; and after pilgrimages to Com- 
postella and elsewhere, and the death of her 
husband, founded the monastery of Wad- 
stena, in East Gothland, the cradle of a new 
order (of St Bridget or of St Salvator), which 
flourished in Svveden until the Reformation. 

It had seven^-four establishments scattered 
throughout Europe, and has still a few 
representatives in Spain, Bavaria, and Bel- 
gii^. In n49 St Bridget went to Rome, 
where she founded a Swedish hospice, and 
haymg made a pilgrimage to Palestine, died 
at Rome on her return, July 23, 1373 She 
was c^onized in 1391. Her daughter, St 
(1335-81). was canonized 
L Stae. Brigittae, 

written by her confessors, has passed through 
many editions. See Life by Jorgensen (trans 

9) Frederick Arthur (1848- 
tyz/;, Amencan painter, was bom at Tu^« 
kegee, Alabama; for a time was a bank-note 

He painted in 
the Pyrenees, Algiers, Egypt, mostly 

SSlll831®p| /n 

i Progress through the 


(2) Laura Ikwey (1829 borti iii 

Hanover, New Hampshire. At the ,iyy of 
two a violent fc\cr uftcrlv dcsiupcil 
hearing, .%nicll, and in muuc deduce 

Dr Samuel Hosnc Ch.\A her at 

the Perkins InstituUon, atul she luv.imc a 
skilful teacher of bliiul dcafnmfcs. See I ue:, 
by the Mkscs Howe tPHH| and I fUott iuui 
Hall (1904), and idnirlcs I>kkcn*4. Amrrtt\m 
Notes aUZ). 

(3) Percy Willimnx (ISS2 Amnivan 

physicist, born in Catnhriditc. lVLr-«i, ednrated 
at Harvard, where he been me pro lcf*»au of 
Physics and Mathematu-H. He tduatnrd undrr 
high pressure a new tutm ot plnwiduoti*,, 
proved experimentahy that \eao\p\ nu'iruM"! 
with high presstirc, and wu’* aw.mtrd fhr 
Nobel prize in 1946 for f»\ wotk on hiyti 
pressure physics and thciinodvnauue's. 

BRIDIE, James, psetuL id’ <4%horne llcnrv 
IVlavor (1888 19M), K^otpdj dmm.itra, tnun 
in Glasgow. He quahhed as a doiior at 
Glasgow University and became ,1 ‘imcr»aJu| 
general practitioner and commlimif Alma\‘i 
interested in the theatre, he sei/rd he* chance 
when the Scottish Natmnal Flmfro* punhwed 
hh Sunlight Sturnm in 1938 muirt the pcrwdo 
nym of Mary Hciuierson Af‘trt tlnii, hr 
wrote a stream of plays, nioonf; tlu-m Jht 

(1933), Mr iiolfrv /V Hriiffliis (I'M/) 

—always amuMUg, cxtiasaganu thought' 
provoking, and entertatmni;, flunh!li uneven 
m quality. His wit has been drsiidwd as 
bhavnm-«bui ho was noi so good a i raft'immu 
though he had more Iwmu Hr ^»mvrd m 
both world wars in the ami after 

me second he became head of the hioHidi 
Committee of C.liAI. A. and ptaved a leading 
part in the foyndatum ot the tdawow 
Utizens’ i'heatrc, Sec James Ihnhr ami 
Jtaimisfcr U9^5L 
HHIDI ORI, Lord, hoc Hoop 11 1 . 
liKIEUX^ Eu^^ne, ciH^H I9I3L 

French dramatist and Aciidnmciam was tmin 
m Pans of poor paronH imd expof tcin, cd «iimy 
evils which fns ptHHuinh didacue 
plays, laavened by wn* expose. Hm m%tkA 
mefude Jthe hvasion (IKhcih 

BRIGGS* Ilcwy (1561 Ih.llh Idmhdi miithr« 
ma icmn, was born m Warley llild near 

bt John s Collcgo, C-amlrndge. In ivo he 
TnisfrFZTf th/phyric Lenirt 

m 1596 first reader m Clcoineiry at Gre%ham 

l-ondon. ami ii> I 619 ^ir"t .S,m “ 
professor of Aalronomy in ClxftirjJ. HriitKK 
«>niriUutkm in H»e ihcnfw 

Yemivi# C4h 

bright^ (I) H^nry (1814-731, ilri«ltth wiiief-r 
was a aispcnser at t hoiiiltal in NiiinMna* 

“'®I '“t*** ***' *** ‘ 

S’’ 

Msrsi 
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spinner at Rochdale, was born there, and 
cduaitcd at a h'ricndV school at Ackworth, 
and afterwards at York and Newton. While 
in his father's factory he took a great interest 
in public questions; and after xi tour of the 
Near East (11^35) he lectured at Rochdxilc on 
his (ravels, as well as on commerce and 
political economy. When the Anti-Corn-Law 
League was formed in 1839 he was a leading 
member, and» with C'obdcn, engaged in 
E'rcc-tradc agitation throughout the kingdom. 
In 1843 he became M.F. for Durham, and 
strongly opposed the Ck)rn Laws until they 
were repealed. In 1845 he obtained the 
appointment of select committees on tlie 
Game Laws, and on cotton cultivation in 
India. In 1847 he was elected a member for 
Manchester; in 1852 aided in the temporary 
reorganisation of the Corn-Lxiw Lextgue, 
Like Cobden a member of the Pcxtcc Society, 
ho energetically denounced the Crimean war 
(1854). Elected in 1857 for Birmingham, he 
seconded the motion (against the Conspiracy 
Bill) which led to the overthrow of Palmer¬ 
ston's government; and he advocated the 
transference of India to the direct government 
of the crown. During the civil war in America 
he wxtrmly supported the cause of the North. 
Ilis name was closely associated witli the 
Reforuj Act of 1867. In 1868 he accepted 
olUce as president of the Board of I'radc, 
but in 1870 retired through illness. He 
supported the disestablishing of the Irish 
Church (1869) and the Irish Land Act of 
1870. He look ollicc in 1873, and agxiin in 
1881, as chancellor of the duchy of I-an- 
castcr, but retired from the (iladstoitc minis¬ 
try in 1882, being umiblc to support the 
government in its b'gyptian policy. He 
strenuously opposed (iladstone's Home Rule 
policy (1886^88) and exerted a great in- 
ftvtcticc on the Unionist party, being then as 
ahvxtys rccogni/.cd as one oftlic most eloquent 
spcitkcTS of his time. I Ic was Lord Rector of 
a lasgow 11 niversity in 1880. See Ids Speeches' 
(IH68), LetUrs (1885), Diaries (ed. Walling, 
1930); and Lives by Robertson (1877), 
Vince (1898), O'Brien (1910), Trevdyan 
(1913). 

(4) Richard (1789-1858), physician, wa.s 
born at Bristol, xtnd studied xit Edinburgh, 
Lotulon, Berlin, and Vienna, itnd from 1820 
wxiH connected with CHiy's Hospital. He 
made many important medical observations 
(' Bright's disease * of the kidnep is named 
after him) and wrenc numcrotis dissertations. 
His Trtmis fhnntpji /jnmr Hungary (IS18) 
contains a valuable account of the Gypsies. 
Ills son, dilutes lYiWJck (1K32 1920), was from 
1881 to 1900 master of University College, 
Oxford. He was author of a liistary af 
EngiamiiS vols. 1H75 1904). 

(5) 'rifiiothy (r, 155L4615), Yorkshire 
doctor xmd clergyman^ the originator in 1588 
of modern shortlnind. 

BRIGIT, lIRKilTfA, See llRimiET. 

BEIL, (1) Mattys (15S0‘ '84), Elemish Itmciscapo 
painter, born at Antwerp, died in Rome, 
brother of (2). 

(2) Pmil (155C462d), brother of (I), was 
taught by Mattys in Rome and soon excelled 
him, raialng the prestige of landscape painting 
by hi« frescoei in Rome. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN, Anthelmc, bree-'yah- 
sa-va-ri (1755-1826), French gastronome, born 
at Bdicy, was a deputy in 1789, and mxiyor of 
Bdlcy in 1793; took refuge in Switzerland, 
and afterwards in America, where he played 
in the orchestra of xi New York theatre; and 
from 1796 until his death was a member of 
the C!ourt of Cassation. His Physiologie du 
.ga/Jt (1825), an elegant and witty compendium 
of the art of dining, has been repeatedly 
republished and transhitcd; an English form 
is A Umtdhook of (iastronomy^ with 52 etch¬ 
ings by laihiuzc (1884). 

BRINDLEIY, James (1716-72). English engi¬ 
neer, was humbly born at 'Fhornscit near 
C3uipd-cn-lc-FYith. Apprenticed to a mill¬ 
wright, he became an engineer, and in 1752 
contrived a water-engine for draining a coxd- 
minc. A silk mill on a new plan, and several 
others of his wmrks, recommended him to the 
Duke of Bridgewater (see Fxilrion (1)), who 
employed him (1759) to execute the canal 
between Worsley and Manichcstcr-“-a dillicult 
enterprise crowned with complete success 
(1772), Ho also commenced the Grand 
I'runk Canal, and completed the Birmingham, 
Chcstcriidd, and others; in all, constructing 
365 miles of cxmals. Up (ill the last he 
remained ilUterato; most of his problems 
were solved without writings or drawings; 
and when anything specitilly dillicult luid “to 
be considered, he would go to bed xmd think 
it out there. Ho died at 'rurnhurst, Stalford- 
shirc. See Life by Meynell (1956). 
BRINLLSj, Johann Angust (1849-1925), Swed¬ 
ish engineer, invented the Brincll machine 
for measuring the hardness of alloys and 
metals. 

brink:, (1) Bernard ten (1841-92), philologist, 
was born at Amstcrdxim, and became 
professor in 1870 of Modern Languages and 
Literature at Marburg, in 1873 ofEnglish xit 
Btrasburg, Invaluable to English philologists 
are his Chamer-Studkn (1870), Oeschichte der 
engiischen Literotur (1874; Eng. trans. 1883- 
1893), &c. 

(2) Jan ten (1834*4901), xt Dutch critic, 
born at Appingedam, after a short residence 
at Batavia became in 1862 Dutch master at 
Tho Hague, and in 1884 professor of Dutch 
Literature at Leyden, hxiving earned for 
himself a foremost place as a critic of acute¬ 
ness and insight, especially in the department 
of Bet ion and belles-lettres. 

BRINTON, Daniel Garrison (1837-99), writer 
on North American ethnology, was born at 
lliornbury. Pa. 

BRINVILLIERS, Marie Madeleine, Marquise 
de, brPvee-yay U\ 1630-76), French murder¬ 
ess, daughter of Dreux d'Aubray, lieutenant 
of Paris, In 1651 married the Marquis de 
BrinviUiers, who introduced her to a hand¬ 
some young olBcer, Suintc Croix, who 
became her lover and was sent to the Bastille 
by tier father, There he learned about 
arsenic, and on his release the couple set 
about poisoning the marquise’s family. Her 
father, brothers, and sisters succumbed, and 
eventually Saint© Croix himself, an accidental 
victim of hit own poison. He left: incriminat¬ 
ing documents, and the marquise fted, but 
was arrested in Libg©, taken to Ftris, and 
executed. Scribe made her the subject of a 
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comic opera, and Albert Smith of a romance. 
See also works by Baupleiii (1S71), loisclcui 
(1883), and Stokes (1924). ^ 

BRION, Friederike Elisabeth, bree on (1/02” 
1813), the pastor’s daughter at Scscnhcim, 
near Strasbourg, who in n70”71 was loved 
by, and still more loved, Goethe. She never 
married. See works by Oiintzer (Stuttgait 
1893) and Bode (1920). , , n 

BRISBANE, General Sir Thomas Makdougall 
(1773_1860), soldier and astronomer, was 
born at Brisbane House, Largs, Ayrshire; at 
sixteen entered the army, and served with 
distinction in Flanders, the West Indies, 
Spain, and North America; from 1821 to 
1825 was governor of New South 
in 1836 was made a baronet, in 1837 a G.C.B. 
He catalogued in Australia 7385 stars, and 
received the Copley medal from the Royal 
Society. Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, 
was named after him. , 

BRISCOE, Henry Vincent Aird (1888- ), 

English physical chemist, born at Hackney, 
London, investigated the chemistry ol the 
elements boron, rhenium, and selenium. 
BRISSOT DE WARVILLE, Jacques Pierre, 
brees-sd de var-veel (1754*“93), French 
revolutionary politician, born near Chartres, 
after completing his studies at Paris aban¬ 
doned the legal profession for that of author¬ 
ship. His Thdorie des lois crimimlles (1780) 
was followed by his BibliotMque des his 
criminelles (1782”86), which established his 
reputation as a jurist. He was imprisoned 
for four months in the Bastille on the false 
charge of having written a brochure against 
the queen; to escape from a new term there 
he retired in 1787 to London, and next year 
visited North America as representative of 
the SocUti des Amis des Noirs, In 1789 he 
was elected representative for Paris in the 
National Assembly, where he exercised a 
predominant influence over all the early 
movements of the Revolution. Ho also 


Ikuicd States, tuaincd inHneet allin. fuotcH™ 
sor of Politics at Cinnell. ainf umfe the 
sequels, '/Avwmowi' f>f \ .ink 

Tesfamem td'F^ptriencr 
BRIIIEN, (Fih'variH Benjatum (PHI ), 
English composer, boiti in 1 
Britten studied the under llajold 

Samuel and coinpositioti uiulei I lank Fudge 
before winning ii scholardiip to the Huval 
College of Music, wheic tic suuked under 
John Ireland: hr \\a\ altf.uiv a prolific 
comtx>scr, and certutn of Ins sutdriu works 
have survived to stand Hewdr nunv maUuc 
compositions: notable aim nut these is the 
set of choral variations* A l/or w*n Bmn, 
During the VKMh Butlcti supplied a gicaf 
deal of incidental muuc fur pLu', and 
documentary lilms, collalnn.ifum at tunes 
with W. H. Auden, wIiom' p4»ru\ inovnlcd 
texts for the song'cydc'* Our Oumnn: baihm 
and Oh This Ishm* Ihiun PHO 4J ihitlen 
worked in America, ptoilncnn; Ins Luge wale 
instrumental works, the Vwhn Loiufifo ami 
tlio Shjhnia da Hftiukan* After ht-i lelurii to 
Britain, his vvorks vccir riidu'4ivcly 

vocal and choral, apatt tfotn ilir Sreond 
String (juartet and the Vatt.ifions and I ngne 
on a Theme of Furccll {/7m laum: /Vmo/df 
ituide t(f (he OrchtMra}, As well .is ihc ^ luiral 
‘Spring* Sympitonv and uianv and 

choral works, after when hr* hr4 opeta 
Pekr (irimes wtm an tinmmluife 'oners'*. 
Britten wrote two Imthm uprT.r* on a huge 
scale, Biiiv Bmid i\ml iOnnmuh flu* laficr tor 
the coronation of tiucon I h/altritr IL ami 
live, including 77m i'laa o/ dir on a 

smaller scale he cidh * cinnnhcf h with 

a basic orchestra of twcHe phwroi, knumg'd 
his gifts is the skill to wine wnti a 'miipliutv 
that lUtractH unuMcur perloiinms wlnbi hrang 
nothing of its artistic and dfamatic efledivr^ 
ness: this tfuality is c'^pccndlv tnaiked ni the 
‘children’s operas k /7m iJfth iiuoi’ 

porated in hi» * entcrtatmiirin lot diddfcn ’ 


established Le Patriate Francais, which 
became the organ of the earliest Republicans. 
As the Revolution proceeded, Brissot was 
recognized as the head of the Girondists or 
Brissotins. He contributed powerfully to 
the fall of the monarchy, strongly enjoining 
war against Austria and England, and the 
diffusion of republican principles. In the 
Convention his moderation made him sus¬ 
pected, and, with twenty other Girondists, ho 
was guillotined. See his Memoirs (1830), 
Ellery’s Brissot de Warville (1916), and stuefy 
by Goez-Bernstein (1942). 

BRITANNICUS, or in full, Claudius Tiberius 
Britaimicus Caesar, the son of the Emperor 
Claudius and Messalina, was born a.d. 41 or 
42. Claudius’ fourth wife, Agrippina, caused 
her husband to adopt her son Nero, and treat 
Britannicus as an imbecile; and Nero, after 
his accession, had his half-brother poisoned 
in 55. He is the subject of a tragedy by 
Racine. 

BMTTAIN, Vera (c. 1893- ), English 

writer, was bom at Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
After studying at Oxford she served as a 
nurse in World War I, recording her experi¬ 
ences with war-found idealism m Testament 
of Youth (1933). Besides writing a number of 
novels, she made several lecture tours in the 


/.t7\v Make an OjWiO atul AMrrhi 

FUukh (1958), a imi-'pc.il iriiJmini? a 
14th-century miracle pkiv, In in lipi 

enormous activity us a comptner. tkmrn i% an 
imusuuUy accompliHirit pmmH. tlnmith tsc 
is rarely heard except im m ucctirntMuinh 
particularly of Fokr Feaix (q.v.l. wnti whiun 
and Erie Cro/kr he ItHiiukd m |u|8 the 


auuuan rcsiiviij, ,, ... 

his own_ works have had ttieir fimi prilom 
numces in company with rarely licutd wmki 
of all periods. See Mmhmin FHimh hy F, W. 
White (1954), and ifmktmki firitmi: a 
commentary on his works, cditcil by Ik 
Mitchell and H. Keller 1195^9. 

BRITTON, (i) Joto C1771 I« 5 /), thiilKH 
grapher and antiquary, was horn m 
hi Michael near Chippenham. At Iw 

vjent to London, and wa« in turn cdiarniaii, 
clerk, and compiler of a ^ong-hmik mid ii 
dramatic miscdlany. He wai employed with 
Bntyley rn7J4«54l to 
compihThe Bmittks of i’Viimim; Iti wcccfi 
led to The Mmmks of Engimid and Waks |t3 
vols. 1803*14), 

(2) Thomas (16547 1714), Mhe tmwiciil 
small-coal man*, founded t fiwhwiiiblc 
musical club in London, patronfeecl by f tan- 
del, Repusch and other*, A student of ilw 
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occult and a bibliophile, he helped to forni 
the Hurlciaii library and collected the 
Somers tracts, 

BRIZEUX^ Julicn Auguste IXdage, bree-zw 
(1K03-5K), b’rcnch poet, born in Lorient. 
Much of his work, including a translation of 
Dante’s Pivi/w Comtneduh was ittnucnccd by 
Italiatt styles, but he wrote much poetry in 
which the folk-lore, and sometimes the 
dialect, of Brittany found a place. His 
flisfaires PoiHiqim was crowned by the 
French Academy in 

BROAD, Charlie Dunbar (1887- ), English 

philosopher, born in London, was professor 
of Moral Philosophy at C:ambridgc (1933-53). 
Ho excelled in analysis of ideas and theories, 
as in Si'ierttifk Thought (1923), Five Types of^ 
Ethical Theory (1930), aitd Examination of 
McT’aggarTs Fhikmphy (1933-38), <&,c, 

BROADWOOD, John (1732**1812), founder, 
with the Swiss Burkhardt I'schudi, of the 
great London pianoforte house, was born tit 
C'oekburnspath, Berwickshire aiul walked 
up to London to become a cabinet-maker 
there. His grandson, Henry Bowler Broad- 
wood (181 F 93), was likewise a g,rcat improver 
of the piano, 

BROCA, Paul (1824 80). F'renoh surgeon and 
anthropologist, born at Saintc-Foy-Ic-Crande, 
Chronde, lir.st located (he motor-speech 
centre in (he brain and did rescarcfi on pre¬ 
historic surgical operations. 

BROCCIHL <;iovamii BaRista, hroITkee (1772 * 
1826), Italian mineralogist and traveller, born 
at Bassano, wrote on the structure of tlie 
Apenninc mountain range and disproved the 
view that Rome occupies the site of an 
extinct volcano. He dictl at IClmrtum while 
ot» a geological expeditkm to the b'udum See 
Life hv Ktoppani (18/4). 

BRD<‘KHAIIS, Friedrich Arnold, hrok'hom 
(1772 1823), founder of the Itrnt of ilrockhaus 
in Leipzig and publisltcr td’ the famous 
Konversatiom^Lexikon, begun by Lbbel itt 
1796 and completed in IHIL An improved 
edition was begun in 1812 edited by Brock- 
haiw. *I’hc business wnis carried tm by Ids 
descendants, 1’he lirst illustrated edition of 
iht lex ikon WM published in 1892-97; ihr 
6>o,w liroeklutus was begttn in I92H, 

ERDD, Max {l«H4^ ), Austrian writer, 

born in Prague, emigrated, a /ionist, tit 
Palestine in 19I9, wrote light tmiHtlar tiction 
but developed into an author _of ^deeply 
moralistic poems and novels, wdiicli include 
7yeho IPeir zn iloft (I916L /)<w Mnvh 

/er Ikhe (I92I), and a life of Kafka (1937, 
trans. 1947). 

BEDDIK, (t) Hlr lkn|iimiii Cnlllm, lit Bartmef, 
F»R,8. (l78ldK62h surgenth wan born at 
Winterslow Rectory. VVihshirc, He studied 
at St <icargo*s IkmptuiL of which he became 
agiiiUtnt-«nrgfton and swrgwnu I le advocated 
milder imammM of diseases of joints than by 
ampulation. See 4woimgrapii}\ in Iris 
ComvKd tVmks (3 vob* IH65), and Life by 
T. Molma CI89«), His ioii, Sir 
Cnllini (I8I7 8d), the discoverer ofgriiphltte 
acid, in IKSS became profc»or of ClwinHtry 
at Oxford, 

(2) William (cL t7H«), deacon of the 
Edinbnr|h Wrkhta' Incafporatlom wa$ 
hanged for tnirghiry, Kec E, L. Sievenr»on 


BROKE 

and W. E,. Henley’s play, Deacon Bnnlie 
(1880). 

(3) William (1815-81), Scottish sculptor, 
was born at BanlT, began life us a plumber’s 
mate but took up sculpture in his leisure 
hours. A portrait bust of Lord Jelfrcy 
brought him recognition and he was given 
the means to study at Rome (LS53), His 
major works include the statues of Sir David 
Brewster, King’s Buildings, Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, l.ord Cockburn in the Purliumcnt 
HousCj Ikiinburgh, and a statue of (^uecn 
Victoria in Windsor Ckistlc. 

BR0C;AN, Denis WlUliim (1900- ), British 
historian, bornat Ruthcrglen of Irish descent, 
educated at (Hasgow, Oxford, and Harvard, 
became a fellow of C’orpus Christi, Oxford, in 
1934, and professor of Political Science at 
Cambridge in 1939. He is known especially 
for his books on American history, but is 
also the autliorof'/’/m Development of Mnkrn 
France (1940) and liie English People (1943). 

BROGLIE, broPya}\ a prominent lucncli 
family of Piedmontese origin: 

(1) Adiilk Cluirks Uottca Victor (1785 » 
1870), grandson of (6), and son of Prince 
Glaiulc Victor (b. 1757, guillotined 1794). 
was tlistingirished as a Liberal politician and 
advocate of the abolition of slavery, foreign 
secretary and prime minister (1835 46) under 
Lcniis-Philippc. An Academician, lie pub¬ 
lished lurits et (lisamrs (1863) and his 
Eouvenirs (I86fi). 

(2) Franyois Marie, Due 4e (1671-1745), 
marshal of F'runcc, took part in every cam¬ 
paign from 1689. 

(3) Jacmies Victor Albert (1821-1901), son 
of (I), early entered the field of literature, was 
elcetal an Academician in 1862. ambassador 
at London and twice premier (1873, IB77). 
Iris works include I/FgHse et tJHmpire 
Romain an IVesEcle (18.16), two hostile works 
on F’rcderick the CJreat, «c, 

(4) Louis (Jisar Victor MaurkOj, Due de 

(1875 - ), grandson of (3). physicist, famed 

for his researches in X-ruy spectra, became an 
Aeudcmician in 1934. 

(5) Louis Victor (1892 ), younger 

brother of (4). also a physicist, won a Nobel 
prize in 1929 for Iris pioneer work on the 
undulatory theory of matter- 

(6) Victor Fnincols (1718 1804), son of (2), 
was the most capable i’rcneh commander in 
the Heven Years’ War. Entered Russian 
service after the revohuiom 

BRDKK, .Sir Fhlllp Bmm Vert% hmok (1776- 
IH41)» Fai^rilsh rcawidmiral, bom at Broke 
Hall, Ipswich, entered iUc service in 1792, was 
made captain In 1801, and appointed to tho 
Slummm frigate, 38 guns, in 1806. In her he 
fought tho meniorabm dud wittt tho American 
Chesapeake frigate, olf BostotL 3uno 1, 1813, 
wdtich made ’ brave Broke ’ a hero in popular 
song, Yhe Anwricanii were confident of 
lucccp, but proved no match for Broke’s 
thoroughly disciplined men, who, after 
tldivoriftg two tcrrilie broadsidei, fiving 
icrosi the bulwarkt* and ran up the iritish 
colours fifteen minufcw after the eomineoce- 
nient of the aciiom A blow received In 
hoarding geriously afected Brokdi health, 
and he retired from active service with a 
btroiteicy* See life by Dr Brighton (I86d). 
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BROME, Richard (cl. c. 1652), dramatist, oC 

whom little is known except that he had been 
in his earlier days servant to Ben Jonson, and 
that he wrote as many as twenty-four popular 
plays, the best being The Northern Lnss and 

BROMFIeS, Louis (1896-1956), American 
novelist, was born at Mansfield, Ohio, the son 
of a farmer. Educated at Cornell Agricul¬ 
tural College and Columbia University, he 
joined the French Army in 1914, was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre, and returned to journal¬ 
ism in America. His novels include I he 
Green Bay Tree (1924), Bariy Aummn 
(Pulitzer prize, 1926). The Strange Case oj 
Miss Annie Spragge (1928), 

(1937), Until the Day Break (1942), Colorado 
(1947), Mr Smith (1951). His short stones 
include Awake and Rehearse (1929), and Ins 
plays The Mouse of Women (1927). Sec study 
by M. Brown (1956). , 

BRONGNIART, Alexandre, brd-nyahr (1770- 
1847), French naturalist and geologist, Irom 
1800 director of the porcelain manufactory 
at Sevres, was born and died in Paris. ^ He 
introduced the term Jurassic for the lime¬ 
stones and clays of the Cotswolds. His 
son, Adolphe Xhdodore (1801-76), was a 
botanist. 

BRONN, Heinrich Georg (1800-62), German 
naturalist and palaeontologist, was born at 
Ziegelhauscn near Fleidelberg, and did 
important research on rock formations. 
BRONTE, bron'tay, originally Brunty or 
Prunty, the name of three sisters remarkable 
in English literary history, born at Thornton, 
Yorkshire, the daughters of Patrick Prunty 
(1777-1861) a clergyman of Irish descent and 
his Cornish wife, Maria (1783-1821), and 
sisters of Maria and Elizabeth, who both died 
in childhood and Branwell (1817-48), a 
brother who squandered his many-sided 
talents. The family removed to Haworth, 
now part of Keighley, in 1820 when their 
father became rector there. After the 
mother’s death from cancer, his sister came to 
look after the children. Their childhood* 
spent in the sole companionship of one 
another on the wild Yorkshire moors* was 
happy enough- BranwelPs twelve toy- 
soldiers inspired them to construct two 
fantasy worlds of their own, Oondal and 
Angria, which contained all the exotic 
places and was peopled by all the great 
figures they had read about. Incidents in 
these were described by the children in verse 
and prose in rival collections of note-books. 
Such escapism ill-fitted them for their harsh 
schooling at Cowan Bridge, but Roe Plead* 
their second school, proved more attractive. 
Branwell’s debts caused them to leave home 
and find employment, but they always 
returned to their beloved Haworth. See 
joint Lives and studies by Mackay (1897), 
Gosse (1903L Shorter (1907), E. Dimnet 
Malham (1911), Chadwick 
(1914), Smclaur (1914), Sugden 0929), 
Ronucu (trans. 1931), Bradby (1932), Cooper 
Wilhs (1933), B. White (1939), P. Bentley 
(1948), and L. and E. M. Hanson (1949). 
Their biographies from the time they left 
home are treated separately as follows: 

(1) Anne, pseud. Acton Bell (1820-49), 


imoN ii> 

went as governcNK Inf.h.iui'* M ill.tlr i iai| 
1839 and to R<»btnsim\ .il Huupr tifccn 
(1841-45), a post she had trine of 

Brauvvcirs iiuportimaU' hne Uo Ridmo 
son. Bhe shaird in^lhr nnoi inihiuafjon, 
under psctuioinmN, of the ilmx rurwn 

(1846), only two volumrs ol vUurH \\ru' M>ki 
llcr two novch Agttes Crrr and Ihe 

Tenant of WUdfel! Mail (1^48) iililuuieh un* 
successful at tiir Imie, ,i dr, ufsl lalt'iu, 

if IcHH vivid than tfuit of hn si 4% t\ Srv I 
by A. Harrison and U. Sfantiud 

Gerin (inyuf 

(2) C’lmrlotte, pseud, Cimev Hell I bHtn 

returned in 1835 to bet oldy.UuHih Hor Hrath 
as teacher, but of lulled |«;i‘ 

to give up this post iuul ti.so of fin s. both m 
governess. Back at llawiuth, fhr iIkw 
sisters planned to sliiti a tiool of llinr own 
ami, to augnieiu then qnahlfi ations, t‘Imp 
lotto ami Ihniiv I3i aflrmlrtl thr Hrgei 
Pensionat in Brussels IIjcu phifw 

fouiulcrcd, however, and i luo iofir leiuinrd to 
Bru.mds m biighsh tc.uhrt f|44t 44| and 
formed a hopeless iind nmci ipon afcil att.ulu 
meat to the mafticd M. Hrgrn winnti slir 
later scornfully sutui/cd m I iliV/rr tldsii. 
Her dwnce discovri) id I inih*s ictiuiikarae 
poems in 1H45 leit to the .liniiovr jmtu 
publication, under pseudotnms, ot (lie clifce 
sisters' Poems (1846) of wlnvli otilv two 
copicH sold, dtus luitird ilini* all to novrb 
writing. The /Vofr.uwf* wlmh did not 
achieve publication uiiiil t ImiloltrR dnitli, 
dwells on the theme of uioui! tmitlnrs'i, pov 
sibly inspired by ihnnwell's drgyneiaium, 
U was rejected by her pitbiodHU but with 
sufikient cncouragetnrnt Un hrt hMompiric 
her masterpiece. J«Mie T'/te 1184 this m 
essence, through llie iiuisiet pupd love 
relationship betwetu Hoi'hcsirf ami ,lanr* 
constituted a niiignihaml pleii for Irnminic 
equality with men in the avowal of ihfif 
passions. Such sublnw Iranknere# hointwil 
the Victoriiuis ami foityduidowcd ihr 2Bfh 
century. It was folhwed m tii49' by ShiGer, 
a novel sot in the tuieknioiiiHl of the I midiie 
riots. She married her tiillieUs emuie* Mr 
NichoUs In 1854 and died during pieisiwney 
in the following year, leavifig the fragnitm of 
another novel Mmnm. See Liws by Ivlti 
Gaskell (1877), Swinburne IlifreB 

(1887)j Shorter (imK Melloiittld ti9l4k 
Goldrmg (1915), Langbridno it*mh »m 
Benson (1S)32). 

(3) Emily iante, pseud. Kill* ll€tHl81«*48), 

English poet and novehsi, in 181/ fmitifsw « 
governess in lUierided the lW«r 

Pensionat in Brui«ela with Cl) luid iit l«4S 
embarked upon a joiiii piiblteaihiu of tHWOw 
after the discovery by the lititer of her ihmdaf 
verse, mcludini such title licmt ii th imamm- 
tton.Tlmdfpr Me, and Ltmt iJms, Iter iwiEie 
novel, fEuMfrinir IMehm (18471, lian iiweh in 
common with Giwk tritgedy, Tlie wild* 
brutal, heroic theme of the dtilriteiivc power 
of thwted love (in Ileathchtr for Caihcfitw 
and in Earnalmw for his dead wilfel IMn 
expression in an iatenteiv Ivricil pro*#, 
coloured by season and lootlliy, k which word 
and action rather limn Introapeaioti, m in 
Chwlotte a writing, wedomifittfs, to live* 
and studies by A. R tvl# Robiriioii (tttJ), 
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Law (1925)* Wilson (1928), Simpson (1930), 
and V. Moore (1936). 

^RONZINO, II, properly Agnolo di Cosinio di 
Mariano (1502-72), Florentine painter, born 
at MouticelU, was a pupil of Rafaello del 
Garbo and of Fontorino, who adopted him. 
He decorated the chapel of the Palazzo 
Vccchio in Florence, and painted tire ('hrixt in 
Limbo in the Ullizi (1552). His Vrmis\ Folly, 
Cnpid and Time is in the National Gallery, 
and his portraits include most of the Medici 
family, also Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch. 
His nephew and nephew’s son, both Moron- 
tine painters, adopted his name* See Ai.i.oki, 
also study by McComb (1928). 
tROOEE, Lord. See ORKvna.E. 

IROOEE, (1) Sir Basil Staidake. See 
BRooKiinoRoiKjn. 

(2) Henry {c. 1703-83), Irish dramatist and 
novelist, was born at Ranlavan, County 
Cavan. He became the friend of Pope and 
married his cousin and ward. His poem. 
Universal Beauty (1735), is supposed to have 
suggested Lrasnuis l^arwin’s Botanic Harden, 
His novel, The Fool of Quality (1766), is the 
sole survivor of his numerous works. See 
Life by Scurr (1927). 

(3) Sir James (1803 (>H), Rajah of Sarawak, 
was boru at Benares, and educated at Nor¬ 
wich. sailed in IK3K in a schooncr-yacht from 
London for Sarawak, a province on the 
north-west cinist of Borneo, with the object 
of putting dovvn inracy, ami was made Rajah 
of Sarawak (184U for assistance rendered 
lo the Sultan of Borneo against rebel tribes. 
Brooke instituted free trade, framed a new 
code of laws, declared the Dyak custom of 
hcad-lumting a capital crime, and vigorously 
set about the cxiirpaticm of piracy. In ^1857^ 
Brooke, supersedcil in tltc governorship of 
Labuan, hut still acting as Rajah of Sarawak, 
.sustained succcssfuUy, wit It lus native forces, 
a series of attacks by a large bitdy of Chinese, 
who were irritated at his ctlbrts to prevent 
oi>ium«smuggling. Mce Brooke’s own Letters 
(1B53), Lives by Jacob (1B76) and Bt John 
(1879), and sturly by Runeiman (I960). 

(4) Rupert Chawner (1887 H915) Pnglish 
poet, was born and eductued at Rugby and 
at King's College, Cambridge, travelled in 
(iermany and visited the. U,K.A, and 'Pahitk 
He dial ti commissioned olllcer on Skyros on 
his way to the Dardanelles and was buried 
there. 11 is Poems appea red in 191L i 9/4 ami 
Other Poems in 1915, after his death. If 
lacking the insight of a malurer poet, his 
poetry was chafiictcrizcd by a youthful, self- 
probing honesty, a fresh perception, a gentle 
lyricism and ctunedy. *TheHC, together with 
his handsotne anpeariince and untimely death, 
made him a favourite poet among young 
people in the inter*war peruHh See his 
lifters from America and John Webster, both 
pablishcd in 1916, 

( 5 ) Stopford Atiguitw (1832*^ 19I6)» a 
brillmnt prcncher and author, hom in Letter- 
keniiy, Donegal* was appointed a royal 
chaplain in 1872 but through inability any 
longer to believe in mirades,lie gcccdcd from 
the Church of linglnnd, but continued to 
preach in his proprietary chtpel m Unitarian 
minister. lie pyblkhcd Theahiy In the 
inglish Fom (1874), Primer o/A>if/M Uler^ 


at are (1876), Fn^lish Literature to the Conquest 
(1898), Ac. See Life by Jacks (1917), 
BRODKKBORCHKHI, Basil Staiilakc Brooke, 
Lst Viscount (1888 • ), Irish statesman, 

was elected to the Northern Ireland parliii- 
mcnl in 1929, became minister of agriculture 
in 1933, of commerce in 1941, and prime 
minister in 1943. A staunch supporter of 
Unionist policy he has exhibited an unswerv¬ 
ing determination to preserve the lies between 
Northern Ireland and the United Kingdom. 
He was created Viscount in 1952. 

BROOKS, (1) Charles William Shirley (1816- 
1874), editor Fumdu was born in Loudon, 
wrote dramas and newspaper articles; in 
1870 he succeeded Mark Lemon as editor of 
Funch, Of his novels tiie cliief arc Aspm 
Court (1855), The Gordian Knot (I860), &c. 
See Lives by Johnson (1897) and Layard 
(1907). 

(2) Phillips (1835-93), American Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, was born at Boston, 
studied at Harvard, and after serving cures 
in Philadelphia and Boston, was consecrated 
Bishop of Massachusetts in 1891. A keen 
thinker and powerful preacher, he opposed 
the theory of apostolical succession but is best 
known for his Yale Lectures on Frcaching 
(1877). See Mfo by Allen (1900). 

(3) Van Wyck (1886- ), American 

author and critic, wrote biographical studies 
of Mark Twain (1920), Henry James (1925), 
and Emerson (1932), attacked American 
nuiierialism and won the Pulitzer prize with 
his Idttwering of New F/igland (1936), a study 
in literary history. 

BRORSON, Hiius Adolf (1694-4764), Danish 
poet. Brorson was a fervent follower of the 
Pietist movement in Protestant thought, and 
is remembered for the mystical fervour of 
much of his work* Several of his hymns are 
still in use. 

BROSGHL f'arlo, brofkee (1705-82), under 
tlie luunc * F'arinclli ’ was the most famous 
of custruto singers. He was born at Naples 
and died at Bologna; visited London in 
1734; and in 8paiti was made a grandee^ 
with a pension of £2000 a year* 

BROSSfc, Salomon de (1565-1626), French 
architect of the Luxembourg in Paris (1615- 
1620), and of Louis XUPs hunting lodge 
(1624 26), the nucleus of Versailles. 
EROwSSES, Charles dc, bras (1709-77), French 
historian, was born at Dijon, and died 
president of the parliament of Burgundy. 
Among his works were: Lettres sar Nercula-- 
neum (1750); JUstatre des navigations aux 
terres australes (1756); i)u cuite des dieux 
fitiefm (1760, the word ftHich being Bret 
used by !um in the sense now usual); Ac* 
Lord R. Cower translated selections from his 
Letters (1H97). See Life by Marnet (1875). 
BROTHERS, Ridiard (1757-1824), English 
religious fanatic and ex-naval officer, born in 
Newfoundland, announced himself in 1793 
as the ’ nephew of the Almighty L apostle of 
a new religion, the A agio-Israelites, In 1795# 
for prophesying the destruction of the 
monarchy, he was sent to Newgate and 
subsequently to an asylum, but not before he 
had acquired a number of disdples# some of 
them men of influence and itandinfc 
BROUGHAM* lleiry* 1st Bwon woughiuB 
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and Vaux, broom, vawks (1778-1868), was 
bom in Edinburgh, his father being of 
Westmorland family, and his mother 
of Robertson the historian. Educated at the 
High School and university of Edinburgh, in 
18& he was admitted to the Scottish bar, 
and in 1802 helped to found the 
jReview, to whose first twenty numbers nc 
contributed eighty articles. His Liberal 
views shut him out from the hope oi promo¬ 
tion in Scotland; in 1805 he settled in Lon¬ 
don: in 1806 was secretary to a mission to 
Lisbon; and in 1808 was called to the English 
bar. Entering parliament in 1810 he carried 
an act making participation in the slave-trade 
felony. In 1812 he earned the repeal oi the 
Orders in Council; but contesting Liverpool 
against Canning, was defeated, and remuincti 
without a seat till 1816, when he was returned 
for Winchelsea. He never acquired a very 
large practice at the bar, but he repeatedly 
distinguished himself by speeches of great 
vigour and ability—his most famous appear¬ 
ance being in defence of Queen Caroline 
(1820). His eloquence and boldness, though 
they forfeited for him the favour of the crown, 
gained him that of the people, and in 1820-.30 
Brougham was the popular idol. In 1822 ho 
used his power, though in vain, in support 
of a scheme of national education: and he 
did much for the establishment of London 
University, of the first Mechanics’ Institute, 
and of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. In 1830 he was returned for the 
county of York. The aristocratic Whigs 
would, had they dared, have excluded 
Brougham from the Reform ministry, but 
foimd him indispensable; ho was persuaded 
to accept a peerage and the chancellorship 
(1830), and assisted materially in carrying 
the Reform Bill. But his arrogance, self- 
confidence, and eccentricities rendered him as 
unpopular with his colleagues as he was on 
the bench. He went out with the Whig 
government in 1834, and on its reconstruction 
was shelved, never to hold office again. He 
was founder of the Social Science Association 
(1857); but it is as a law-reformer that 
Brougham will be best remembered. In 1816 
he introduced a bill amending the law of libel, 
and in 1827 made proposals for dealing with 
law-reform on a large scale. After he left 
office, he secured great changes in the law of 
evidence. As an orator anef as a debater in 
parliament. Brougham was inferior only to 
Canning, though fiery declamation and fierce 
invective were carried beyond bounds. His 
miscellaneous writings are upon an almost 
incredible variety of subjects, including 
mathematical and physical science, meta¬ 
physics, history, theology, and even romance, 
and, numbering 133, have but little permanent 
value. Rogers remarked of him, ’ There goes 
Solon, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Archimedes, 
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Uttle of law, he would know a little of every- 
Wlffie not engaged in parliament. 
Brougham chiefly resided at Cannes; there 
he died. May 7, 1868, and was buried. His 
own Life and Times (3 vols. 1871), written in 
extrone old age, is very untrustworthy. The 


brougham icuriwgei aftn hmi, .See 

Atlay’s llcfornm iluifu rihn i\al i 
Aspinalh ik ami iht H hn: Pu'ttv 
and Life bv I\ IUnu'% *K 
BROUcairoN, iii toni. See 

IlOHHOUSS. f H. 

(2)Hhodafl.S4d ELHUJ m:h .Iiiimi, !r.f,w;n 
born near Denbigh. Hct In 4 nun and |H’r« 
hups her best* ntncK Anf lljir/) imf /Em Hdi 
and (*i>mr(h up uv a ilmlh IHn'b. 

considered dunng ni riir time, weic Udhmcd 
by many other?,. 

BEOUNRKIL Wiilhim, 2ml VIsemmt Hnniniw 
of Casfle Lyon.^, bturti: kff 
maihcinaticiun, cdueatoi at tHIotd* a 
ibundcr-incinber mid tnvt pteMilfin of the 
Royal Society. He tn‘4 usdelcr* 

ininablc quanutiCN in leinn» ui ntiniifc wtwi. 
BE<)USSALS\ Eranyt»K Jtneph it*<or, imuh 
.wv (1772 lK38h I'lciiih pin aumu f'oumler 
of a theory of nirdame nliult 
resembles the Ihntionian of Join 

Brown, was boin uf Sf fvfafm 'onrd ai a 
surgeon in the na\y and mno.^and in 
was appointed a ptotrs’^n at Vafdr tolkc, 
in IHJOin the Academy of Mrtlnnir m Emw, 
vScc monograph by Hvlu lE.itr* bsoop 
BEOUWKE, or Bratiwer, Adriaen, briuriH# 
(t\ fO05 38h painter, was botn af iHidmanlc. 
studied at Haarlem undet I lans Hals, and 
about Kridsctfleilat AiUttcip. wlinr lirdicifof 
the plague. His ravinitiir wilqr^ is wrie kirnci 
from tavern hie, counln 
card-phiycix wnokiint atui iliniimg gtnn|ii* 
and roisterers genciallv. bre I i\t\ Ih .Vtiimdi 
(1873) md Bodr floMa 
BROWN, CD Alexiiwirr C'ram, I US, flHM- 
1922), Scottish chrmi»a, hall luoihrt of H3), 
was born in b'dinburgh* and m ihim bn ante 
professor of CheinKtry thrte, I tie ink of 
substitution for ben/«tr dctivaiocv brapi hi» 
name. 

(2) Kir Arthur Whhien l*i4S; ku 

1919), horn in Cdasgow of parruD* 

was companion of Ateoek CuAd on tlw llr4 
transatlantic Ihgtu fluDb. See tb Walbiic* 
The FiiKhr of Ahwk umi Frown H+nvi. 

O) * Capability . Kec Bitow^ ilnn 

(4) Cbiirleii Bruckden H771 IMItp, Atneib 
can novelist, horn of Quaker imer?*iiy ai 
Philadelphia, was flnii pfofrsraoitiil Anwiican 
writer. mHrnti C179«). ilmmmi 11 Jmt 
Talbot (1804), Ac,, are Qoihk mmiitiecs, 
full of incident and subtle anilysis, Iwl 
extravagant. 

(5) Ford Madox (1821 03 ), Hriud* hhiorieiil 

pmnter, jgrandson of CH|, mm boti* at C'lihnn. 
His earlier studies w^ere cotidiaicd at lirtigw* 
Ghent, and Antwerp; tn IGibi Iw pfoduerd 
his Manfred tm the Jmmmm cl84lb a work 
intensely drainiitie tn feeling, tnit at 

colouring, He coniribwicd to itir Wr^iimifb 

A vt%i| til Italy 
(1845) led him to seek 11 grralcr variety and 
richness of colouring a« ni ikmmrr rrri//rif 
hisPmtr/ (1851), fI© cotilribiimd viw* prow, 
and design to the Fr«»liaphiielit45 C/mii, iiiio 
in his youth Rosietti worked in liri iiwlio, 
Among hi8 maturer work# a« Viirhi nmMrm 
pteFs feeL 7he iimombmmu Av% tie had 
just completed twelve frciaief for the 
Manchester Town Hall, when lie died. Bee 
Life by Ford Madox Huctler 
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(6) George Douglas (1869-1902), born in 
Ayrshire, wrote as ‘ George Douglas * The 
//ouse with the (ireen Shutters (1901), a 
powcrrully realistic novel, an antidote to the 
^ Kailyard School’. 

(7) CJcorge Lormg (1814 89), American 
painter and etcher, born in Boston, gained a 
high reputation as a landscape painter. 

(8) Henry Kirke (1814 86), American 
sculptor, returned in 1846 from Italy to 
Brooklyn and executed statues of Lincoln and 
Washington in Union Square, New York. 

(9) John (c. 1627^85), .Scottish Covenanter 
martyr, known as the ‘Cdiristian carrier \ of 
Brksthill, Ayrshire, shot by Clavcrhouse. 

(10) John (t72Z 87), of Haddington, 
Scottish author of (he Self-^interpreti/rtc Bible 
(1778) and preacher, was born at Carpow, 
near Abcrncthy, Perthshire. A poor weaver’s 
child, early orphaned, he had little schooling; 
but, as a herd-boy on the Taysido hills, ho 
studied (ircck, Latin, and Hebrew. For a 
time he was a pedlar; during the *45 served in 
the I'ifo militia; taught in several schools; 
and having studied theology in connection 
with the Associate Burgher Synod, was in 
1751 called to the congregation of Hadding¬ 
ton. In 1768 he accepted the unsalaried 
Burgher chair of Divinity. Sec his Memoirs 
(1856) and study by K. Mackenzie (1918). 

(U) John (e, 1735 88). British physician, 
founder of the Brtuumian system ofmedieine, 
bortt of poor parertts, in Bunkle parish, 
Berwickshire, taught at Duns and in Ldin- 
burgh. and after studying medicine beeamo 
assistant to Pntfe.ssor C’uilcn (q.v.). Con¬ 
ceiving himseir sliglUcd by (‘ullcn, ho 
cotumcneed giving lectures hitmdf upon a 
new system of medicine, according to which 
all diseases arc divided into the sthenic, or 
those depctuling on an excess of cxeitemeiu, 
and the asthenic; the former t(» be removed 
by debilhatiug medicines, as opium, and the 
latter by stimulants, such as wine and brandy. 
His system found strong support in Germany 
and Italy, In 1779 he took Im M.D. at St 
Andrews, Overwhelmed with debt, in 1786 
he removed to London, where he died. His 
works were edited* with a memoir, by his son 
(1804). 

(12) John (1800 «59), American abolitionist, 
was born in 'rorruigton, Gonnectieut, of 
pilgrim descent. He was successively tanner 
and land-surveyor, shepherd and farmer, in 
Pennsylvania* Ohio, and New York; and, a 
strong iihoittimhst, wandered much through 
the country on iinti-slavcry enterprises. Ho 
was twice married and had twenty children. 
In IK54 live of hfs sons removed to Kansas, 
atid Joining them after the border ctinllict 
had begun, Brown became a leader in the 
strife. In repiisuL tie once ordered live pro- 
slavery men at Pottawatontio to be sht>t. 
Osawatomie* Brtwn*« home* was burned 
ill I85fv and a ^on killed. When the war in 
Kansas ceased. Brown began to drill men in 
lowiL His scheme next wan to establish a 
stronghold in the mountains of Virginia as a 
refuge ftir runaway slaves, and in order to 
force attention ana iwcuro recruits ho made 
hiftharebntined attack on the U.S. armoury at 
Harper’s Ferry in Virginia. In 1859 he had 
wsembted twenty-two men (six of them 


coloured) and boxes of rides and pikes on his 
farm near (ho town; and on the night of 
October 18, with eighteen men, he broke 
into the armoury and took several citizens 
prisoner. The citizens sliot some of the 
invaders, and next day Colonel Robert H. Lee 
(afterwards famous), with a company of 
marines, arrived from Washington. Brown 
and six men, barricading themselves in an 
engine-house, continued to light until his two 
sons were killed and he was severely wounded, 
'fried by a Virginia court for insurrection, 
treason, and murder, lie was convicted and 
hanged at C’harlestown, Virginia. Four of his 
men were executed witli him, and two others 
later, 'fhe song ‘ John Browtfs body lies a- 
mouldering in the grave commemorating 
the Harper's Ferry raid, was higlily popular 
with the Republican soldfers in (he C’ivil War. 
See the la’ves by Redpath (1860), Sanborn 
(1885), Von Holst (Boston 1888). and Villard 
(1910), 

(13) John (1810-82), great-grandson of (10), 
Scottish essayist, was born at Biggar, attended 
the High School at Ldinburgb and studied 
arts and medicine at the university there, 
becoming M.D. in 1833. Almost all his 
writings comprise only three volumes, the 
two ilarae sithserime C Leisure Honrs *) 
(1858 61) and John i.eeeh ami other Papers 
(1882). Humour and pathos arc the chief 
features of his genius, as cxcmpIilkHl in his 
sketches of ‘ Rah * and * Marjorie * the 
uncouth mastilf and the dead child. 'Hie 
lucidity and tenderness of his essays nmk 
tlicm with Lamb’s. 8eo Peddic's PeeoHettions 
of him (1893), Taylor Brown’s IJfe (1903), 
and his own i.etters (1907). 

(14) Sir John {1816-96), (bunder of the 
Atlas Works at SheOield, employing 4500 
hands, invented the method of rolling plate- 
armour for warships, and Brst maao steel 
rails. 

(15) John (1826-8.3), for thirty-four years 
personal attendant of (jucen Victoria, born at 
CVaiihcnaird, Balmoral, died at Windsor 
Castle. 

(16) Lancelot (17t5”83), tho landscape- 
gardener, famous as" Capability Brown \ was 
born at JCirkharIc, Northumberland, laid out 
gardens at Blenheim and Kew. See Life by 
D. Stroud (1950). 

(17) Oliver Madox (1855-74), British author 
and artist, son of (5), was born at Finchley. 
At twelve, he executed a water-colour of 
considerable merit. In 1871, he wrote his 
first novel Gabriel Denver^ reprinted in his 
Literary Remains (1876) under its first title 
The Black Swan, He died prematurely of 
food poisoning. See Life by Ingram (1883). 

(18) Peter Umm (1850 1918), Scottish 
Historiographer Royal (from 1908), was 
born in Haddingtonshire, and studied at 
Hdinburgh. Author of Lives of Buchanan 
(1890), John Knox (1895), Ciootho (1920), a 
Tiistary ofSwiland(m$’-m9h Ac., in 1898 
he became editor of the Privy Council 
Register of Scotland; in 1901 professor of 
Ancknt Scottish History, Edinburgh, 

(19) Robert (1773-1858), Scottish botanist, 
son of the Episcopal clergyman at Montrose, 
was educated at Aberdeen and Bdinburjh, 
and served in a Scottish regiment. In 1798 
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he visited London, and in 1801 went as 
naturalist with Captain Flinders to tne 
Australian coasts; in 1805 he brought home 
nearly four thousand species ol plants. 
Appointed librarian to the Linncan Society, 
he published the Prodromus Florae Novae 
Hollandiae (1810). His adoption of Jussieu s 
natural system led to its general substitution 
in place of the Linnean method; Humbolut 
called him 'facile princeps botanicorum . 
In 1810 Brown received charge of Banks s 
library and splendid collections; and when, 
in 1827, they were transferred to the British 
Museum, he became botanical keeper there. 

(20) Robert (1842-95), Scottish botanist 
and geographer, born at Campster, in Caith¬ 
ness, studied at Edinburgh University, 
travelled in Greenland, sub-arctic Canadu, 
the West Indies, and the Barbary States, and 
wrote The Countries of the World, Science far 
All, &c. 

(21) Thomas (1778-1820), a Scottish metii- 
physician, born at Kirkmabreck manse, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, in 1792 entered Edin¬ 
burgh University, abandoned law for 
medicine, but found that his real bent was for 
literature and philosophy. He contributed to 
the Edinburgh RevieM^; and in 1804 appeared 
his Cause and Effect, in which he showed that 
Hume’s doctrine was not incompatible with 
religion. In 1810 he became a colleague to 
Dugald Stewart, professor of Moral Philos¬ 
ophy. He was a forerunner of associationist 
psychology. See his Lectures (1860). 

(22) Tom (1663-1704), ‘ of facetious 
memory * in Addison’s phrase, was born at 
Shifnal or, more probably, Newport, Shrop¬ 
shire. His studies at Christ Church, Oxford, 
probably cut short by bis irregularities, are 
remembered by his extempore adaptation of 
Martial’s epigram, ‘Non amo to, Sabidi 

‘ I do not love thee, Dr Fell *. After teaching 
at Kingston-on-Thames, he settled in London, 
where he made an uncertain living by writing 
satirical poems and pamphlets, many of them 
reinarkable more for their scurrility than 
their wit. tie is principally interesting now 
as the assailant of Dryden, Sherlock, D’Urfey, 
Sir Richard Blackmore, &c. Ho lived a shifty 
and disreputable life, and was buried in the 
Westminster cloisters near his friend, Mrs 
Aphra Behn. See a book by Boyce (1939), 

(23) Ulysses. See Browke (10). 
BROWNE, (1) Charles Farrar, pseud. 

Artemus Ward (1834-67), American humorist, 
was bom at Waterford, Maine, wrote for the 
Cleveland Plaindealer a description of an 
imaginary travelling menagerie, followed by 
letters m which grotesque spelling and a 
mixture of business platitudes and sermoniz¬ 
ing served to convey sound sense and shrewd 
satire. In 1861 ‘ Artemus Ward ’ entered the 
lecture field, and started a panorama, whose 
artistic wretchedness furnished occasion for 
countless jokra. In 186+ he contracted 
tuberculosis; hut in 1866) having rallied 
London, where he 
conmbuted to Punch, and was very popular 
as the genial showman’, exhibitme his 
panorama at the Egyptian Hall. His publica¬ 
tions were Ward, His Book (1862); 

Arumj^ Ward, His Panorama (1865), &c. 

(2) Edward Granvflle (1862-1926), EngUsh 
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OrimUil scholar. hnp\rlf vliirllv fci 

Persian, and wiaifc u nKtmmiciu.il / fimin* 

lihtorv of Persia iW} 241. 

(3) 'Fidwiird Harold tlMloN. bmtme 

Nonisian profrwiH of U4iiihiii%c 

and llisfiop ^of Wiiulifnet m |,s';h |||| 

Exposition of' the fhtrtV' \tnr irfti ie% [ 
is a standard wml. 

(4) Fellda I >orofluni. Krc H i si 4 \ 

(5) llaWot Enighf, inrinf. PhU I|SH kJ), 

was born at Kcnniiiinon, I ondoii, 
apprenticed to a Iiite^rip!i.i\rr. hut wum UhiI. 
to etching and wain*colour pamiing. and in 
1833 gained a medal from the JS»n ictv of /Vrfs 
for an etching «>f ’ John i tilpin In 1 H In hi 
succeeded Seymour and K. W, Ihtvi m 
illiLSlralor of Pkkwiik and mamfamrd hii 
reputation In hi% diniim% ioi nihcr Unkrtn 
talcs, also for inanv ol I (ncr-* ami •.evfoil nf 
Ainsworth’s novcK, Ur. Uouloii k 
(1858 I432K was nrfl Kinnut a fmok 
illustrator, Kec I tie hr u c' | 

(1884); Phir Ofhi /hWovn, In I df-Mi Itionne 
{ini3). 

(()) Bohcrl (m 1550 c. 1633’}, fontulrr of the 
Brownists, w;o+tH»ti at loirtliofim, liinlitHl, 
and after i!rad«afiii|! at rattdnidice in 
was a schoolmaMrr in I mtdon, aiul an opra* 
air pfcachcr. In 15Kti |m tirfMn im aJimk the 
b'slablishcd CInncti. and afirt loiinedt 
distinct church on eongirgainnt.il pMiiuplw 
at Norwich. iVinitiiitieil fo thr uiModv of 
the .slicrdik he was idravil ihnmitli the 
inllucnce of his kiinowtn I otd llutgtdrv; 
but In 15H1, with his folfowcm, was iddignl 
to take refuge at Middciburg. in llidlaml. 
In 1584 he returned* via Sudlainl* lo I nilatnl, 
and reconciling himwif to ihr t htiivh, m 
1586 becamo master of Siamfotd gmmmar 
school,m 1591 tcctor of AHintUi. Ntuiliamn* 
tonslurc. Of u very vlnlrnt Irwprt. he 
when eighty years M, sent lo Noftlianitiitm 
iad for im mmuH on it cotwmtdc, ami in |iill 
he dted,^ I he llrownnis may Ik vaui co have 
given birth to iltc Indeivmkmt 01 C'om 
gregiitiontdists. 

(7) Sir Hamiiel (1824 Idilli, an 

Indian lencnih who lost mt mm ami Mainrd 

Mtibiiy, and verved before m 
the Punjab aitnoaign of tK4ll # 1 . 
wards in the Afghan mm of tni.i Ph He 
nyented the fworddtvdt twined aUn him, 
Sam Browne \ 

(8) Sir T*Iwiiia« C1M15 S2l, ihtglwli itulhor, 
was born m Lomloti, ami plwntnl at 
Wmchester C pllcge ami m llroiidgutc llttl 

(now Pembroke CollcMfb Oxford. Ik iic« 
studied niedidne, irawflrd In IrthmA, 
and Italy, contlnticcl hw oiedkiil uliidiri iii 
Montpojher and Padua, irmlmitrtl »• Hocfor 
icyd«i «id III OxiliKh *nd 
settled in 1637 at Norwich, Ik lived calittly 
1 fiiidnialnwl t 

practice md iciive corriipon- 
tntiquarie* ami «iciilists, wnl 
W on tdi visit to 

Mancroft. Ilii g«it»t 

^ iBfMt into tfi« dim 
tious publication of two !» 1642 
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obliged him to issue an authorised edition in 
1643; Fseudodoxia Epidemiva, or Enquiries 
into . , . Vuip^ar and Common Errors (1646). a 
Strange and discursive amalgam of humour, 
acuteneSvS, learning, and credulity, is by far 
the most elaborate of his works, iiydrio- 
taphia; Urn Burial (1658), mainly a discussion 
of burial customs, shows all the author's vast 
and curious learning set in language of rich 
and gorgeous eloquence. The Garden of 
Cyrus (1658), the most fantastic of Browne's 
writings, aims to show that the number five 
pervaded not only all the horticulture of 
antiquity, but that it recurs throufjhout all 
plant-life, as well as the * figurations' of 
animals. After his death appeared Miscellany 
Tracts (1683), Letter to a Friend (1690), and 
Christian Mortils (1716), an incomplete work, 
evidently intended to be a continuation of the 
Religio Medici, Browne's works arc unsys¬ 
tematic and unequal: his thought is strikingly 
original, often expressed with quaint humour 
or searching pathos. His favourite theme is 
the mystery of death. Ilis stylo is too idio¬ 
matic and diOicuU to ho popular, and his 
studied brevity often falls into obscurity. 
Charles Tamb boasted that he was the first 
* among the moderns ' to discover Sir Thomas 
Browne's excellences. Do Quinccy ranks 
him with Jeremy I'aylor as the most dazzling 
of rhetoricians, and Lowell calls him * our 
most imaginative mind since Shakespeare'. 
See sttullcs by CJossc (1905), (J. Keynes 
(1924), l.eroy (Paris 1931) and Dunn (1950). 

(9) 'riiomas A. Sec Boi.Ditr.vvoot), Ror.r. 

(10) Dlysws Maximiliim, Count von (1705 
1757), born at Basel, of an Irish .lacohite 
family, became one of the foremost field- 
marshals in Mtiria 'fheresa's army and 
commanded the Austrians at Lohositz (1756) 
in the Seven Years' War. lie was mortally 
woundeil at the battle of Prague. 

(11) William (159L-1643), pastoral poet, 
was born at Tavistock; from Exeter ('ollege, 
Oxford, proccetled to the Inner 1’emplc; and 
then was tutor to Robert Dormer* the future 
liarl of Carnarvon. According to Wood, he 
was taken into the liousehold of the Herberts 
sit Wilton* and there got wealth and pur- 
chasctl an estate His finest poetry is to bo 
found in the long pastoral similes of Britmt<- 
nia\s Pastorals (I6I6) and in the Finer 7'emple 
Masque (16I5). 

BROWNING* (1) Ellzahetli Barrett (IH06.-61), 
English poc4i wife of (3), was born at Coxhoe 
I hill, Durham* March 6, but spent her girl- 
hooil mostly on her fattier'® estate, near 
Ledbury, in Herefordshire. At ten she read 
Homer in the origimil, and at fourteen wrote 
im epic on The Battle of Marathon, About 
1B2I she seriously injured her spine, in an 
accident while saddling her pony, and wat 
long m invalid. The family uftimately settled 
in London* Her Essay mi Mind, and Other 
Poems, was published when she wits nineteen, 
in 1833 she issued a trnnsliition of the 
Pram ft hem Bmmd, This was succeeded by 
The BmmMnh am! Other Pomw (1838), in 
which volume wa« republished the ine poem 
on Gowper's grave, when she was staymg at 
1'orqiiiiy, her brother and a party of frionds 
were drowned there In a boating expedition, 
mil the ihock conined her for many years to 


a sick-room. In 1844 appeared the Poems, 
which contained ' The Cry of the Children a 
noble outburst against the employment of 
young children in factories. In 1845 she first 
saw Robert Browning, who freed her from 
her sick-room and a possessive father by 
marrying her the following year. The Poems 
of 1850 contained an entirely new translation 
of the Prometheus BoumL In Casa Guidl 
Windows (1851) she expressed her sympathy 
with the regeneration of Italy. Aurora Lciph 
(1856) is a poem into which all the treasures 
of its writer's mind and heart have been 
poured. In Poems before Coiiqress (1860) she 
again mamTesied her interest in Italian 
freedom. She died at Florence, Juno 30. 
Her so-called Sonnets from the Portuffuese 
arc not translations at all, but express her 
own love C my little Portuguese' was 
Browning's pet name for her). Sec her T.etters 
to R, fL Horne (1876), her T,otters, ed. by 
Kenyon (1897), her and her husband's 
T^etttmv 1845-46 (1899); Lives by Ingram 
(1889), G, Mcrlette (1906), Willis (1928), 
Clarke (1929), Boas (1930), Shackford (1935), 
Taplin (1957), and the story of her marriage 
has been dramatized by Besier in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street (1931). 

(2) Oscar (1837-1923), English historian, 
born in London, lectured on history at 
Cambridge, and wrote on Dante, George 
Idiot, 4c., and volumes of reminiscences. 
See Life by IL E. Wortham (1927). 

(3) Robert (1812-89), English poet and 
husband of (1), born at Camberwell, May 7* 
attended lectures at University College, and 
then travelled abroad. Pauline, a dramatic 
poem, written at the age of nineteen, was 
published in 1833; Paracelsus (1835), won 
him some recognition in literary circles, but 
the general public did not show any interest 
in him until (ho appearance of Men ami 
Women (1855). Bells and Pomej^ranates 
(1841 46) included (he dramatic lyrics How 
they Brauttht (he Good Hews from Ghent to 
AL\\ Saab The f,ost Ismder, and T/ie Pied Piper 
of Hamelin - poems which still remain the 
most popular of all Browning’s writings. Tn 
1846 he married Elizabeth Barrett, and with 
her ho settled at E'lorcncc; their son, Robert 
Barrett (1849-1912), the sculptor, was born 
there, Aftor the death of his wife (1861) ho 
Bottled permanently in London with his only 
son. His masterpiece, The Ring and the Book 
(1869), is an epic dealing most scarchingly 
with the passions of humanity, and has for its 
basis the narrative of a murder by an Italian 
count, as related by the various persons 
concerned. Browning brought an almost 
journalistic approach to the profession of 
poetry, and a sense of the bizarre rather than 
the heaulifuL both in character and situation, 
and totally unspoiled by any preconceptions. 
His realism was healthy at a time when poetry 
was tending to become stereotyped in a 
hackneyed Romantic mould, but where he 
dealt with the past his thought and language 
were of Ih© 19th century. He was also 
addicted to a certain verbal frivolity which 
manifested itself in ill-timed puns and too- 
clever rhymes. Browning^ poetry is never¬ 
theless dfstingulshed for its depth of spiritual 
Insight and power of psychological an^sis; 
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and he invented now kinds of narrative struc- 
ture which have taken the place oi the cpie 
and the pastoral. In his play, Pippn 
(1841), for example, a girl’s song binds to¬ 
gether a variety ol scenes. His otlici chid 
works are Sordello (1840), / cmj/aic 

(1864), Fifine at the Fair {Ull), The 
(1875), Pacchiarotto (1876), Asohmh ( 889 , 
See his Letters edited by T. L. Hooci (1933). 
Lives by W. H, Grithn and H. C. Mmdiin 
(revised 1938), G. K. Chesterton (lX)3)j 
Miller (1952), and studies by IL do Rcul 
(1929) and W. C. De Vane (1935). , 

BROWNRIGG, (1) Elizabeth, a midwife 
hanged at Tyburn, in 1767, for the barbarous 
murder of a workhouse apprentice, Mary 

(2) Sir Robert (1759-1833), conquered m 
1814-15 the Kandyan kiiigdom m Ceylon. 
BROWN-SfeQLARD, Edouard, -se-kahr 
(1817-94), French physiologist, was born at 
Port Louis, Mauritius, the son ofa Philadclphni 
sea-captain and a lady called Sdquard. He 
studied at Paris, graduated M.D. in 1846, 
devoted himself to physiological research, 
and received many prizes for his experiments 
on blood, muscular irritability, animal heat, 
the spinal cord, and the nervous system, i lo 
was professor of Physiology at Harvard 
(1864), at the School of Medicine in Paris 
(1869-73), and the Coll6gc do Franco (from 
1878). See filoy, La MiHhode de Browit 
Siquard (Paris 1893). 

BRO\WSON, Orestes Augustus (1803-76), a 
versatile American writer, was born at 
Stockbridge, Vermont, and died at Detroit, 
having in turn been a Presbyterian, a Univer- 
salist, a Unitarian pastor, and from 1844 a 
Roman Catholic. 

BRUCE, a family illustrious in Scottish 
history, descended from— 

(1) Robert de Bruis (d. c. 1094), a Norman 
knight, who accompanied William the Con¬ 
queror to England in 1066. The name is 
traced to the domain of Bruis near Cher¬ 
bourg. This Robert received extensive lands 
in Yorkshire. The more important members 
of this family are: 

(2) Robert (c. 1078-1141), son of (I), a 
companion in arms of Prince David of 
Scotland, afterwards David I, from whom ho 
got the Lordship of Annandale. Robert 
renounced his allegiance to David in the war 
in England between Stephen and Matilda, 
niece of the King of Scots, resigning his lands 
in Annandale to (3). 

(3) Robert (fl. 1138-c. 1189), son of (2), 
who fought on the Scottish side and whoso 
brother, Adam, inherited the English estates. 

(4) Robert (d. 1245), grandson of (3), 4tii 
Lord of Annandale, married Isabel, second 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon and 
Chester, brother of William the Lion, and 
thus founded the royal house of Bruce, 

(5) Robert de (1210-95), 5th Lord of 
A^andale, son of (4), did homage to Henry 
III m 1251 on the death of his mother for her 
^nds m England, and was made sheriff of 
Cumberland and constable of Carlisle, On 
^e Scottish throne becoming vacant at the 
death m 1290, of the ‘ Maid of Norway*, 
granddaughter of Alexander III, Baliol mi 
Bruce claimed the succession, the former as 


nmxii 

great-grandson of IXiAid. i .tihq*Ifumifi|tdon, 
by his eldest daughter* M.ifp.uri: ihr laticr 
as grnndsou, In hi% M\ond daughtei, 

Edward I of buglaiul iitnpur divuird ia 
favour of Rultol m l 3 o,\ oaouI ro^raritw 
fealty to his uA,t|. Ruht ic'ijgnnf 

Anmnuialc to lu^ cklc\t **00 lUo 

(6) Robert de I rhIrM %n« of 15), 

k said to ha\c atcotopoftiril I t of 

linglaud to PaleMine in l/oo. lo |V| 
married Marjorv. Couiitr'.*^ of < aiiHk, Jiml 
in her right hrcainr f ail of t lu 1292 

he resigned the ratUh'in lo hr. rldr-.t mhj, 
Robert, the futiue Kmit. Un the ilr.ifh of 
father In 1295 he tlnl honwgr to 1 iH^oid for 
Ids Ihiglish laiul^i, inadr c'oiroahlc of 
Carlisle, ami Idug.lit hu the I indr-h 
against Baliid, Du IhilHd's drfv.n hr opplird 
to Edward foi tlir fnil w,r. frfto.rd ii. 

(7) Ruherf 11274 of Ihh 

hcrti of the Srotnsh VVoi ol IndonriidrtHf* 
was horn at I oehimihm 01 itutihfin iu 
i’sscx, In 1290, iis I .III of K. hr 

ically ti> I'dvvaid I .n Hrittok, aod m 1297 

rcncvAcd tm o.tfh ot hotiiagr of ^ aifirie. 
Shortlv after, unh hi^ i.ifihk \4-r.ah.. Iw 
joined the Scottish imolf nndn hiil 

by ilie C‘apitui,lUon ot Innu- OMdr ho. 

W'itfi the I'ligJish iitofiao ft lu t 'o i tintir 
again rose against latwanh and olfi i I aliiik 
had his lands wasted lo flir I aelrJo Hr 
was one 4d* the four irgiuio. oi hooUiiul m 
1299, but did light again J I 

till the final rising in I dm. With John 
Comyn, the nephew of Hahoh hr rifcnri lo 
have miidc an agfiTi«fni «*’. lo flini 10 at 
claims to the throne. 4'he\ mrt in the tlitnUi 
of the Minorite Dnmfitrs ifrlnnniv 

10, 1306)j n quuftef tiHik phne, and llimc 
in passion stahhed Connin who 
patched by Kitkpaftivk, iltine now 
bled Ids vussids and wssritrd hin inihn* 10 the 
throne, and two month?! later was aowiml 
king at Sconc. An Ihigli&h urniy tiinlrf the 
Earl of Pembroke look IVnh »nd tUmx 
Bruce into tlw wilds of Aitndr, \f Dairy, 
near dyndruni, linwr wu*. deleaied by 
Macdougah the I oid of loin, t'otimi’s 
uncle, and by and hv fiiok frhiiie «i Kathini, 
off the north coast iif liehnnh In the spnttg 
of 1307 he landed in wifitioanl the 

English garrison m hh* own ol I'niio 
berry, and Inter in the year drfiMird Hie 
English under the Iwirl of Prmhrokr 41 
Loudon HilL After tfir dratli of Ktiif 
Edward m 1307, the Etiglwh wew % Immit tmt 
of the country itnd all the Kwai C 4 Stk» 
recovered except Sttrhfi|, witkh the gmnum 
promised to surrentfer If iioi irhrvrd brlbic 
June 24, lltii led to the mvnmmhk Iniitk of 
Bannockburn* June 24, 1114, wli«t flw 
English under Edward If, iimmiiiiiiig* ii it 
said, to iWdKI) men, were toiidly lotiiril by 
Bmc© with 30,W. Ill 1317 iliwe pmm4 
over to Ireland to assist hk hntthrr I* 4 !ward* 
and defeated the Aniio4fi4i in Khnw, Up 
to a truce (1323) the & 0 I 11 invaded 

England: and on the atwmimi of Ihlward lit 
m 1327 hostilities rccoromcnccd wiiti 1 ir«ai 
Scottish inroad into the noriliefti muuUm. 
The war was at last cloml by the 1'rcitfy of 
Northampton (1328), recognl/Jiig the imte- 
pendonc© of Scotland* and irt»*i right m 
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the throne. Bruce died of leprosy at Cardross 
C’astic, on the Firth of Clyde. His heart was 
to be carried to Balcstinc and buried in 
Jerusalem, but Douglas, who bore it, was 
killed fighting against the Moors in Spain, 
and the sacred relic was brought to Scotland, 
and buried in Melrose Abbey. Bruce’s body 
was interred in the Abbey of Dunfermline, 
where in 1818 his bones w^crc discovered. 
Marjory, his daughter by his first wife (a 
daughter of the Earl of Mar), married Walter 
the High Steward, and their son afterwards 
ascended the throne as Robert H. His 
immediate successor, David H was the 

son of his second wife, a daughter of the Earl 
of Ulster. See studies by Sir H. Maxwell 
(1897), Linklalcr (1934) and A. M. Macken¬ 
zie (I956).~“His brother Edward was actively 
engaged in the struggle for Scotland’s inde¬ 
pendence. In 1315 the chieftains of Ulster 
tendered to him the crown of Ireland. With 
bOOO incn he embarked at Ayr, and by a series 
of victories over the English made himself 
master of Ulster. He was crowned king of 
Ireland in 1316, but was slain at the battle 
of Dundalk in 1318. 

BRUCE, (1) <1iark‘S riraiiville (I866 4939), 
British mountaineer, was in the regular army 
(1888-4920), retired with the rank of brigadier- 
general and led the Everest expeditions of 
1920 and 1924. 

(2) Sir David (1855 1931), British physi¬ 
cian, born in Australia, discovered that the 
tsetse lly was the carrier of sleeping .sickness. 

(3) iaines (17304)4), .Scottish explorer, 
known as * the Abyssinian was born at 
Kinnaird House, Stirlingshire, studied at 
Harrow and f'dinburgh University, was a 
wine-merchant in London (1754 61) and 
consul-general at Algiers (1763 65). In 1768 
he set tint from C'airo on lus famous journey 
to Abyssinia by the Nile, Assouan, the Red 
Sea, and Massowuh. In 1770 he was at 
tiondar, had many adventures, and held for 
a lime a government appointment. Uo 
readied the source of the Abai, or head- 
stream of the Blue Nile, then considered the 
main stream of the Nile (Nov. 14, 1770); and 
having remaincil till the end of 1771, he 
relumed, through great hardships, by way of 
Bemuuir* Assouan, Alexandria* and Marsdlles. 

In LYance lie visited Bullbn and other 
distinguished men, and in 1774 he was back in 
Kcolland, His long-expected Travels ta 
i)hmmr the Soarres af the Nik* were pub¬ 
lished in 1790. The work contained such 
curious accoutds of the manners of the 
Abyssinians that by many m by Dr Johnson 

his lades were set down ns fabrications. 
Modern travellers luivo strongly confirmed 
his gencrad aiecnntcy, Bruce* who was a 
huge* self-asNcnive, dictalorial man, died at 
Kinnaird* of a fall down stairs. Sec tlio Life 
by Murray In the later editions of the IVavcIs; 
and that by Sir Francis Head (1844). 

(4) damw. See Et.ciiH (2), 

(5) Mkhad (1741^4767), Scottish poet, was 
born at Kinnesswood near the eastern shore 
of Loch Leven. A weaver’s son, he tended 
sheep in his boyhood, but in 1762 altondcd 
Edinburgh University to study for the 
secession ministry. He heciime schoolmaster 
however, and died peimikss, of consumption. 


BRUCKNER 

aged twenty-one. His poems were published 
by the Rev. John Logan (q.v.) a college 
friend, who claimed authorship of the ‘ Ode 
to the C’uckoo ’ and other poems. See 
Poems on Several Occasions (4770), and Life 
and IVorks by Barnet (1927), Mackenzie 
(1905), and Snoddy (1947). 

(6) Robert, See BitiK'n, Famii.y or. 

(7) Robert (15544631), from 1587 to 1600 
was a Presbyterian minister in Edinburgh, and 
thereafter sulfercd much for his opposition to 
James VEs attempts to introduce Itpiscopacy. 

(8) Stanley Melbourne, 1st Viscount Bruce 
of Melbourne (IKHS- ), Australian poli¬ 
tician, entered parliament in 1918, and repre¬ 
sented Australia in the League of Nations 
Assembly. Fie was premier of Australia 
1923-29 and in 1933 became high com¬ 
missioner in London. 

(9) Sir Willktti of Kinross (d. 1710), 
Scottish architect, rebuilt Holyrood in 1671- 
1679. 

(10) William Sneirs (1867-4921), Scottish 
zoologist and explorer, made voyages to the 
Antarctic (1892), the Weddell Sea (1902-04), 
and Spitsbergen, and wrote the volume on 
Polar Expioratian (19 U) for the Homo 
University Library. See study by R, N. 
Rudmosc Brown (1923). 

BRUCE-JOY, Albert (1842-4924), Irish sculp¬ 
tor, born at Dublin, studied under Foley, 
executed portrait busts of Matthew Arnold, 
King Edward VH, and enormous statues of 
John Briglit, Alexander Balfour, and Glad¬ 
stone. 

BRUCH, Max, hrooKU (1838-4920), German 
composer, was born in C’ologne, became 
musical director at^ Coblenz in 1865 and 
conducted the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society (1880 83), introducing many of his 
chonii works. He is best known, however, 
for hi.s violin concerto in G minor, the Kol 
Nidrei variations in which he employs the 
idioms of Hebrew and Celtic traditional 
melodies, and the Komurtsfikk, See work by 
H. Plit/.ner (Munich 1938), 

BRUCKNER, Auloii, hraokWr (18244)6), 
Austrian composer, born in Ansfcldcn. After 
the death of his father, Bruckner became a 
choir-boy at the monastery of Saint Florian, 
where he learned the organ and was appointed 
assistant organist (1845) and organist (1848). 
Dissatisfied with his early compositions, he 
studied in Vienna in 1855, and in the following 
year became organ ist of Linz CathedraL The 
lirst performance of 7yisian and holde^ in 
1865, converted him to Wagnerism and led 
to the composition of the nine symphonies, 
the last of which is unllnishcd, upon which 
his fame diiefly rests. From 1867 until 1891 
he was professor of Composition at Vienna 
C'onservatory, but also won considerable 
fame as an organist and played in Paris and 
London. Regarded in Ciermany and 
Austria as the greatest 19tlvcentury sym- 
phonist, Bruckner was easily and too often 
persuaded to make extensive cuts and modify 
the orchestration of his works for the sake of 
performances and pablicaUon, m that it is 
dilBcuU to otabllsn the authentic versions, 
but his music has recently begun to make 
considerable headway in Britain. Amongst 
his other works are four impressive masses, a 
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^ 11 M,nrlrii nnd thCfC Ut thc Con^CrValUllC M.IWf'USt 

large number of smaller sacrul^ Althoiinh he wnnr 4 iih)Nl^ wm- 

many choral works. 'icq « phony, licder, Ac*, of *1 hii-rh order, tie n hesi 

(N.Y, 1931) and R* IZml for his opera. b.srU ot> /olaN 

KQdli^Bmckner SeGCARDiGAN such as /-C Mthr {UShU jtul t 

Sef Breughe^^ produiUiMU the liifrr Miffertd 

n84£i919) German because of the Ciuupo.rt . ami /olifg 
BRUGMAm, Wiesbaden^’ wrote an unpopulurtn for champion in On^.fiia upv,h 

philologist, JT %ioo5Ji900) Ho He excelled as a uuimc crifn hoc hi% tlirre 

//ziio-Germa/i^c Gmwmr UUj volumes of crilicisins tiopo cHj, .hhI .itnlfei 

was directed bv Boschot (Baris IH B and lirrvrv UWh 

lrines1.?dlifia°ed?C & imUNKI.. hr,>,> nH\ Umh .if 

the ‘ Young Grammarian ’ school, stressing Klnaitom UStv. vir unh «,« 
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the fixity ot sound aws. 

BRUGSCH, Heinrich Earl, broogsh a827«-94), 
German egyptologist, was born at Berlin, la 
1853 he first visited Egypt, and subsequently 
alternated between Egypt and Germany as 
professor or fulfilling missions for Germany. 
He was successively Bey and Basha. Ol over 
thirty books on egyptology, mcluding a 
grammar, dictionary, &c., and written m 
French, German, and Latin, the best known 
in England is Egypt under thc Phanwhs 

BRGI^, Heinrich, Count von (1700-63), the 
unworthy prime minister ot Augustus 111, 
king of Poland and Elector of Saxony. Wi th 
the basest sycophancy, he humoured the 
whims of his luxurious master, draining the 
coffers of the state, and burdening the country 
with debt. He himself meanwhile maintained 
a most splendid and costly establishment. 
BRUMMELL, George Bryan, called Beau 
Brummell (1778-1840), was born in London, 
the son of Lord North’s private secretary, 
and grandson of a gentleman’s gentleman. 
At Eton, and during a brief sojourn at 
Oxford, he was less distinguished for studious- 
ness than for the exquisiteness of his dress and 
manners; and after four years in the army* 
having come into a fortune, he entered on his 
true vocation of arbiter of elegancies. His 
success was brilliant; but the pace was too 
hot, and his wit was, moreover, too fine for 
his twenty years’ patron and admirer, the 
Prince Regent, They quarrelled in 1813, and 
gambling debts three years later forced 
Bruimnell to flee to Calais. He struggled on 
there reckless as before for fourteen years; 
from 1830 to 1832 held a sinecure consulate 


(!) Ixamlnird RluKdom uuH «>!i 

of (2). was tun'll at IhnPaiunuh, autl in IS2L 
after two years spettf .if the i nll^pr Hcnn 
OuiUrc in Bans, entered hr, laihrf ^ nflicc. 
He hclpctl him in the lluitnr*. 1 wnnrh luul 
himselL^ in IH7U U. pl.itmnl the c‘liftnfi 
Suspension llriilge, whnlt eoinplricd 

only in tH64 with (lie niatriinbi of lisn «hvh 
I lungerford Snspetraon Bfulpe 45| 

over thc Thames at ClnttnH! Gimv,. 
designed the CiVriii' tlHtSf* fhr hrrt 

steamship built to eioss the \fUnfu . and llte 
(/rear Biitnin |IH4M, thr ht'.f rnran 
steamer. ‘Hie c/fror fheti hii^.of 

vessel ever buiB, was budt ttnilct hr* wUr dii«. 
tion in 1853 5H. In IKU hr w.r^ aptuutiiril 
engineer to the (Teat \Vr%frtn Hailwav, and 
construeted all thc luniirb*, htidge-*, luid 
viaducts on that Imr. Amonn com 

structed Of itnproveil tiv lain wetc tlauie of 
Bristol. Monkwearmowln t 'rtuluf. atul Mib 
ford Haven, hco Noble**, l/ir /inmeA IBIIHI, 
and Lives by his son tlliLHf, i , p. < *, Bo|| 
(1957). 

(2) Sir Marc IfiaiMtmrd G /pu Is49|. lailier 
of ( 1 ), born at liaa|«evilb^ nr or Bouem 
escaped from Baris tii the Hniird Siafrri to 
1795: in 1794 he was utquhntrd ut wtvey 
for the canal from I iikc tlimnplam to the 
Hudson lU Albany, Hr iifiriwiird?* an 
architect in New York, mid elnrf^rniiifiwr 
for the city. Returning to Imropr in 1799, 
he married and «rttlru in 1 mthimh A plan 
submitted by him to the govrtiiinrni for 
making blockmullcyu by niachmei v m%i 
adopted In IHCS, and on in complriton in 
IBOb the saving on the lint ytm wm almut 


at Caen; and, after three years of imbecility, 
died there in the pauper lunatic asjylum. See 
books by Jesse, De Monval (1906), Melville 
(1928), Connely (1940), and Campbell (1948), 
BRUNCK, Richard Francois Philippe (1729- 
1803), French classical scholar, was born and 
died at Strasbourg, having been educated 
under the Jesuits in Paris, a military com- 
misary during the Seven Years’ War, and a 
prisoner during the Terror. He is best known 
for his Greek Anthology (1772-76). 

BRUNE, Guillaume Marie Anne, brUn (1763- 
1815), French marshal of the First Empire, 
was bom at Brives-la-Gaillarde. Appointed 
in 1799 to the command of the army in 
Holland, he defeated the Duke of York at 
Bergen, and forced him to capitulate at 
Alkmaar. ■ On the return from Elba he bad 
joined the emperor and was brutally murdered 
by a royaUst mob at Avignon. 

BRUNEAU, Alfred, brU-no' (1857-1934), 
French composer, bom in Paris, studied 


Ho constructed public worit in Wotilwich 
arsenal, Cimtiiam dockyard, m%\\ made 

experiments in swum mivigmioii on fhe 
Thames in 1812, but ho4 m-dmitir fbr slcuw- 
tugs was declined by thc tuwy bounL 11tr 
destruction of lik m Ifeuietfiea by 

fire (I8I4) led to hi# banknmicy 11821), when 
he was thrown into priaoti for drIiL Ifr mm 
released on a grant of mm being nmle by 
the government, lli« most reiitatkiible 
undertaking was the 1‘bai«oi 1‘iiiiiwl 
1843), He was knlthtcd hi 1841; i«id dtrd 
llemiiNb cl wad, 

BRUNELLEvSCIIH 

(1377-1446), one of tlw Itiiliitn 

architwts, was born iiid died at BloreiKc, 
A goldsmith first, then » leiilplor, lie Ibittlly 
devoted himself to architecture* it Rome 
became imbued with oltstkal iraditioiw, nnd, 
soon after his return to Bloreiioe in 1407* 
offered his plan for completing tlw oaibcilraL 
lounded in 1296, and now waiitiiig only a 
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dome, Bnmdkschi's dome (1420 61) is, 
measured diamclrically, the larj^est in the 
world, aud served as a model to Michelangelo 
for that of St Peter's, Besides this master¬ 
piece he also executed the churchCvS of Spirito 
Santo and San Lorenzo, the designs for the 
Pitti Palace, See. 

BRUNET, jac<|iies Cliarks, brli^-nay (1780- 
1867), French bibliographer, compiler of a 
great bibliographical dictionary (1810), a 
standard work, was born and died in Paris. 

BRUNKTIERK, Eerdtoaiid, briin-tyayr (1849- 
1906), French critic, was born at Toulon, 
wrote much for tite Revue des deux mornkw 
(its editor from 1893), became professor at 
the ficolc Normalc, and in 1894 a member 
of the Academy, He held an evolutionary 
theory of the development of literary form and 
opposed naturalism in fiction. Fie published 
Histoire et Uttdmture (1884 -87), Le Roman 
naturalixte (1883), &c. 

BRllNiin.DA (567-613), the daughter of the 
Visigothic king Athanagild, married King 
Sigbert of Austrasia, and afterwards as 
regent for her two grandsons, Theodebert II, 
king of Austrasia, and Theodoric II, king of 
Burgundy, divided the government of the 
whole Ikankish world with her rival Frcdc- 
gond, who governed Ncustria for the youthful 
Ulotairc 11. On F'rcdcgoud’s death in 598 
she scizcHl on Ncustria, and for a while 
united under her rule the whole Merovingian 
dominions, but was overthrown by Utc 
Austrasian nobles under Clotairc 11, and put 
to death by being dragged at the heels of a 
wild horse. 

BRUNl, Leonardo, broo^uee (1369 -1444), 
Italian humanist, a native of Arezzo, and 
hence styled Aretliio. ^ Papal secretary in 
1405 1 5, lie then wrote Ins Jfih'weia Fhrentiua, 
aud wa.s made chancellor of Florence in 1427. 
Bruni aided in advancing the study of Greek 
literature mainly^ by his literal translations 
into Latin of Aristotle, Oemosthenes, Plato, 
and Plutarch; he also wrote Lives of Petrarch 
and Dante in the vernacular. See life by 
Baron (1928), 

BRtlNINC, ikinrkli (1885 • ), German 

statesman, was leader of the Reichstag centre 
party from 1929, and cliunccllor in 1930 32. 
when he was forced to resign by the Nazis. 

In 1933, he went to the U.S.A, and was 
professor of Oovernment at Harvard (1939- 
1952). 

BRHNNE, See Rt>nrHT<>P. 

BRUNNER, (1) Arnold WilBani (185TI925), 
American architect and town planner, 
designer of PennHylvanta capital building, 
Cleveland Civic (kutre, Ac, bee study by 
R, L Aitken (1926), 

(2) Sir JoImi 1‘omllnwm (1842 1919), BritiKh 
industriiilmt, founder in 1873 with Ludwig 
Mmul of the chemical firm Brumrer Maud & 
Ck., which merged with LCM, in 1926, 

BEUNNOW, RWlltm tmnmkK Cmmt von, 
(1797-18/5). born at Dresden, 
entered the Russian service in 1818, and was 
RushImi ambassador in iamtion both before 
and after the Crimean war. 

BRUNO, (1) St (925” 65), the third son of 1 Icnry 
the Fowler, became Archbishop of <,'ologno 
in 953, and Dttke of Lorraine In 954, and was 
dislinguwhcd alike for piety imd Ictirniing. 


BRUTUS 

(2) Si {970'«1009), was martyred by the 
heathen Prussians. 

(3) vSt (('. 1030 1101), founder of the 
C'arthusiun order, was born at Cologne, 
became rector of the cathedral school at 
Reims, but, oppressed by (he wickedness of 
his time, withdrew in 1084 to the wild 
mountain of Cliartreuse, near Grenoble. 
Here with six friends he founded the austere 
Carthusians. In 1091 he established a 
second I'arthusian monastery at Della Torre 
in Calabria, where he died. 

(4) Giordano (1548-1600), a restless 
speculative thinker, was born at Nola near 
Naples, was trained a Dominican, but 
doubting the dogmas, (led to dicneva, whence 
Calvinist suspicion of his scepticism drove 
him to Paris, where he lectured. Here the 
zeal of the orthodox Aristotelians forced 
him to withdraw to London (1583), where he 
knew Sidney, and Oxford, where he repeat¬ 
edly gave lectures. In 1585 he wa.s in Paris 
again, in 1586 in Wittenberg, in 1588 in 
Prague, then in Hclmstedt, F'rankfurt, Padua; 
and in 1592 in Venice he was arrested by the 
olficcrs of the Incfuishion and after n seven- 
year trial was burnt at Rome. I Us philosopliy 
which was strongly anli-Aristoidiun, was a 
pantheistic, poetic, monistic systcni based on 
the Ck>pcrnican astronomy, Nicolaus ofCusa, 
Neoplatonism, Stoicism, h’.picurcanism. He 
inllucnccd Spinoza and l,cibniz* Of his 
works, (ho most famous is the Spaevio deda 
besfia tr ion fame. See studies in Italian by 
Cicntilc (1921), in Fkglish by McIntyre (1903) 
and Boulting (1916). 

BRUNOT, Eerdiiiimd, briknb (1860-1938). 
Iftench philologist, a Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters at the University of Paris, wrote a 
history of the F'rcnch language (1905-34) in 
relation to successive states ol society. 

BRUNSWICK, (I) (Sharks William IktmrnM, 
Duke of (1735 1806), lought in the Seven 
Years' War, commanded the Prussian and 
Austrian troops in F'runcc and at Valmy, and 
died of wounds soon after his sore defeat by 
Napoleon at Aucrstildt. See Life by Fitz- 
muurice (190IT 

(2) Frederick William (177L-1815), son and 
successor of (1), came to England in 1809, 
and with his ‘ Black Brunswickers so called 
from their uniform, in mourning for the 
losses at Auerstddb entered the British 
service, lighting in the Peninsular war; he fell 
at Quatro Bras. 

BRUSILOV, Akxei, broo'-syeedoff (1856- 
1926), Russian commander-in-cluef, June to 
August 1917, served iijainst Turkey 1877, 
and won fame (1915-17) in the invasion of 
Galicia and in the Carpathians. IIis troops 
mutinied, and Kornilov took his place, 

BRirrUS, H) rAldus iunks (11 500 E.<\), 
legendary hero who established Republican 
government at Ronto. 'Pho son of a rich 
Homan, on whoso death Tarquin the Proud 
seized the properly and killed an elder brother, 
he himself escaped only by feigning idiocy, 
whence the name Brutm ( stupid *). When 
popular indignation was roused at the outrage 
on Lucrctia* he drove the royal family from 
Rome. Ho was elected one of the first two 
consuls (509 n.c,). He sentenced to death 
his own two sons for conipiring to restore 
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BRUYfeRE 
the monarchy, and fell repelling an attack 
led by one of Tarqum s soip. . 

(2) Marcus Junius (85-42 f 

Pomnev when the civil war broke out^^ but 
after^Pharsalia submitted to Caesar, and was 
appointed governor of Cisalpine Ciaul. He 
divorced his wife to mtxtry Pojtia, the daughter 
of Cato, his master. Cassius 
him to join the conspiracy against Caesar 
(4 ?b.c.); and, defeated by Antony and 
Octavian at Philippi, he killed himself. 

BRUY^RE. SeeLA BRUYto. pundsh 

BRY- Th6odor de, bree (1528-98), luunisn 
engraver and goldsmith, born at Ltegc, 
settled in Frankfurt-ain-Mam about 1570, 
and established a pnatmg house there. A 
well-known print of his is The Procesmm of 
the Knights of the Garter muier Queen 
Elizabeth, the result of a visit to England. 
BRYAN, (1) Michael (1757-1821), born at 
Newcastle, published a Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers (1813-46). 

(t) William. See O Bryan. 

(?) William Jennings (1860-1925), 
and politician, born at Salern, 111., gui 
from Illinois College in 1881. studied law at 
Chicago, and practised at Jacksonville and m 
Nebraska. Elected to Congress m 1890, as 
Democratic candidate for the presidency he 
was crushingly defeated by M‘lCmlcy in 1896 
and 1900, by Taft in 1908. A great stump- 
orator, founder and editor ot The Commoner, 
he was appointed secretary of stale by 
Wilson (1913), but as an ardent pacillst, 
resigned m June 1915 over America’s second 
Lusitania note to Germany. He was leading an 
anti-Darwinian campaign when ho died. See 
his Memoirs (1925) and Life by Hibben (1929). 
BRYANT, William Cullen (1794-1878), poet 
and journalist, was born at Cummmgton, 
Massachusetts, and at thirteen published a 
satirical poem. The majestic blank verse of 
Thanatopsis (1817) surpassed anything pre¬ 
viously written by an American. Although 
Bryant was practising at the bar, he continued 
to contribute to the newspapers in prose and 
verse, becoming editor of the Evening Post 
in 1829. The paper was Democratic, but 
inclining to anti-slavery views assisted in 1856 
in forming the Republican party. Bryant^s 
public addresses and letters to his paper on 
his visits to Europe and the West Indies were 
published in book form. He died at New 
York. See complete works (1883-84) and 
Lives by Parke Godwin (1883), Bigelow (1890) 
and Bradley (1905). 

BRYCE, (1) David (1803-76), an Edinburgh 
architect, whose speciality, ‘ Scottish Baro¬ 
nial is exemplified in Fettes College and the 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. 

(2) James, 1st Viscount (1838-1922), 
British statesman, born at Belfast* was 
educated at Glasgow High School and 
University, and Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1862 as double first. 
Elected a fellow of Oriel, and called to the 
bar in 1867, he was regius professor of Civil 
Law at Oxford from 1870 to 1893, and 
entered parliament in 1880. In 1905 ho was 
made Irish Secretary, and in 1907-13 was 
ambassador to the United States, signing the 
Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty in 1911. 
A strong Home-Ruler, he took an active 
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interest in uiuvcr.ity | dsimn, 

question. Ac. He wuUt Ike Htdv Pomm 
Empire U86*lh Tmri^eam and if mu 
(1877), The dmetkan tdmmepmt.dfh (IKHH). 
*&c. In 1907 he was fhr O.M. nml 

became prcMdcnf of the lliifr.h 
Sec his life bv IL A. !» I ifi? 

BRYIXB'IS, Sir Stimmd Fgerfmi, Il.nt. 11762« 
1837), IriglKh bibliographrt aiul auihor of 
gcncalopjcal work«i, wa** btuit M SWnmm 
House, Kent, f.uird lo r^tnblrOi hr* cliim to 
the banmv of diando**. Imi itmitfkii 
with a Swedish kmithfhoiHl in IHiX .inJ ^ 
l-nglish banmeti'V m IHEk lie ir|nr\etifed 
Maidstone in I8U 18. and pimfrd priv.ndf 
at the 'Lee Ftiorv Ihoss" small rdittiuift of 
many rare I'h/ahrthan h^-koks, Ner hii 
Aniobiogrophv HHH') atui a In* WihhI 
worth (1935), 

BHYSRETr, Luilmuek ic. 1*‘4^ c, l6|2K 
I'nglish writer, learned tneck ftoin hr* fiirmj 
Edmund Spenser (q,vJ. wlunr coinei!''.4l«nw 
lie records tn 4 td t ‘t%di i de I tMHik 

Sec his ! if* and (krteipi^ndem e, tn: Plomcr 
and (Voss (PEV/). 

BRYlkSSt >V, \ ftkiw fin kh 11K H 19 N), 

Russian poet, vrdic and tiairdahn. hoin m 
Moscow. Ue vuw one of the trader, of Ihe 
Russian symhidru iniwnnrnf wlmh looked 
to IVancc’for nrauialiofi, I iKr Itdwnm 
k|,v,), his inwt work w.r* dour ttrlme I9|tk 
hut unhke him ht‘» teiliiutiur rrm.iined 
unimpaired to the Ur hrcatiw an 

enthusiastic Bohdwvru itt 1*4 7 tind wiukrd 
tirelessly for that c»uiv tinltl hn draili, Sec 
S. (Jraham, ’/7ir HepuNie ef the Smtfkmt 
Cross U91H). 

BUBER, Martin, Eud lIHkH h trwoli 
theologian and phihroipltei. tnun in Virniui* 
was early introduced to H4’.»4rmu to ctudy 
which he retired alter a few ‘.t rpiHal learn of 
philosophical studkw at k’icniia. Itrrlm, and 
Zurich and the rditof^Jnp of thr /umrtne 
Die iiklt cm lie hecaiiir piofewr of 
Comparative Rdiptm iii I'faiiklhn fl923 
1933), after which he dnectril fhc Crntml 
Otlicc for Jewish Adult iHluciilnm wfiitl I93S 
when he Ikd to Bakfdme to hreome ptok^w 
of Social Phikwophv at JrrtOialrm. IHihef 
has publwhed profusely* but hr» iiunt impof > 
tani works m one of Ihe main hnurry of 
religious cxiitcniialtfiiii lire Metweefi hian ami 
Man (1947), in which he ^ockl 

problems, EcUpse of Cod in which itw 

Hasidic as well m mmmmhht ^ hTlam * 
theme is diicunscd from » fcImioiM iw di^nwcf 
from a phlioM>phkaI siiimlpoiiif, amd imiami 
Mvii (1953), in which the h4%R* evil n mnilti 
be that of having no dircclttui* or rffiiyitigio 
take the only poMthle pallt ummih <#04* 
See books by l ohoii <1957), llwitiofid CRioiti 
BUCCLEUCIl, IXikt oL Ht trrr# 

BUCEiE. or Btitjr.er, Martin, 11491 * 

1551), German rotiwnw, horn 

at Schlettstadt, In AUitct, entered fiM 
Dominican order, iind ^luilted itieoltigy iil 
Heidelberg, In 1521 he tittitlcd itie iirder, 
married a former min, and in IflJ leitW In 
Strasburg. In the disputes between taiiticr 
and Zwingli, Bucer adopted a iiiidiite courw* 
At the Diet of Angntwri li« dtclliiwl to 
Bubscribe to the propomt Confeilon of 
Faith, and afterwardi drew up tlie 
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Tctmpolitana (1530); at Wittenberg, iiowcvcr, 
he made an agreement in 1530 with the 
Lutherans, but attacked for his refusal to 
sign the IntiTim in 1548, Bucer, on (h*aumcr\s 
invitation (1549), eainc to England to teach 
theology at Cambridge, wlierc he made tnany 
friends. In Mary's reign his remains were 
exhumed and burned. His chief work was a 
translation and exposition of the Psalms 
(1529). ham edited (1880 87) his corre¬ 
spondence with the Landgrave of Hesse, 
whose * second * marriage Bucer defended. 
See studies by Baum (1860), Lang (1900), 
Pauck (1928), and Hopf (1946), 

BIJCH, Leopold von, haoKU (1774*1853), a 
German geologist and traveller, investigated 
volcanic processes and upheld the theory of 
Elevation Craters, since discarded. 

BUCHAN, Karls of. See under Comyn, 
Erskini*,, and Sti:vvart. 

BUCHAN, (1) Alexander (1829 1907), ScottLsh 
meteorologist, was born at Kinnesswood, near 
Kinross, became secretary of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society in 1860. He postu¬ 
lated the liteory, based on earlier statistics, 
that the British climate is subject to successive 
warm and cold spells falling approximately 
between certain dates each year. 

(2) Elspetli, /aV Simpson (1738 91), the 
wife of a pi>tter, in 17H4 founded at Irvine a 
fanatical sect, the Bnelianilcs, announcing 
herself to her forty-six followers as the 
Woman of Rev, xii. 

(3) John, 1st Bsiron 'rweedsnuiir (187.5 ■ 
1940), Scottish author and stalcsjnan, horn 
at Perth, was educated at Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity and at Brasenose f'ollcge, Oxford, 
where he won the Nevvdigate prize in 1898. 

In 1901 he was culled to the bar and became 
private secretary to l.ord Milner, higlt 
commissioner for South Africa. 1 le rctmned 
in 1903 to become a director of Nelson's, 
the publishers. During World War 1 ho 
served on ILQ, statf until 1917, when he 
became director of information. He wrote 

fik'iory <*/ thr BW (1915' 19), mul 
became president of the Scottish History 
Society (1929 ...12), He was M.P. for the 
Scottish Universities (1927 35), and was 
raised to the peerage in 1935, when he became 
a most popular govcrttor-gencral of C'atiada. 

In 1937 he was ntadc a pnvy-counsellor, and 
chancellor of Edinburgh University. Despite 
his busy public life, Buchan wrote over llfty 
books, beginnitig with u series of essays, 
Sdmkr (/i/waw (1896), hnding his forte as 
a writer of fust-moving adventure snua'es. 
Presfer Ji^hn (1910) is set in South Africa; 
the Scottish Highlands form the scene of 
Htmtifmtmmr (1922). John htncNafu and 
WUth B7w/( 1927), but becoming best known 
for the exciting connlcr-espionago thrillers 
The Utirtv-nine StepH (1915), (ireentmintle 
(1916), and The Three (1924). Of his 

biofrapliicat works, which indudo Cromwell 
(1914) and Anmsim (1937), his Montrose 
(1928) and Mr IFu/hrr AVori (1932) aretho best. 
See hb autobiography Memory HokTtke-Door 
, Ci, IL Irish, An Empire's Domage 

B , and life by S. C. Buchan (1947). His 
ol«i Norman Stuart, 2ii4 Baron (1911- 
) was a dbtmguwhed soldier in World 
War II, whoso wife, Priscilla Jean Fortcscue, 


BUCHANAN 

Lady 'rwccdsiiuiir (1915 - ) graced the 
C\mscrvalive benches in the House of 
Commons from 1946. 

(4) William (1729«d8()5), physician, bom at 
Ancrum, Roxburghshire, author of the 
poimlar Domestic MeJicine (1769). 

BUCHANAN, /u’-ZvanYW, (1) Cliuidms (1766- 
1815), born at (fambuslang near CJlasgow, 
in 1797 became chaplain to the East India 
C'ompany at Barrackpur; translated the 
Ciospcls into Persian and Hindustani, and 
made two tours through southern and 
western India. Returning m 1808 to England, 
he excited so much interest in Indian missions 
that before hi.s death the tirst English bishop 
had been appointed to C'alcutta. 

(2) George (15()6“*82), Scottish humanist 
and reformer, born near Killearn, in Stirling¬ 
shire, of poor but wdl-connectcd parents, 
received his senior education in France, where 
most of his life was passed. Having been 
imprisoned by Girdimil Beaton in the Castle 
at St Andrews lor his Francisvanns^ a satirical 
poem on the friars, Buchanan escaped to 
France in 1539 and until 1542 he was a 
professor at Bordeaux, where he had 
Montaigne us a pupil, Paris, and in 1547 
at Coimbra in Portugal, where he was 
arrested by the Inquisition as a suspected 
heretic. During his contincment he began 
his Latin paraphrase of the Psalms winch, 
publislicd in 1566 with a dedication to Mary 
(9uecn of Scots, was in use as a text-book until 
the end of the 19th century. Back in Scotland 
for the last time in 15()l, he was appointed 
classical tutor to her, although he was a 
member of the general assembly of the kirk 
at the same lime. But the respect which 
John Knox lead for him dears him of any 
charge of duphdty. He abandoned Mary 
after the death ol'DurnIcy, and in his Detectlo 
Markie Hegkme Buchanan stated with undue 
violence the ease of the insurgent lords 
against her, He now became tutor to the 
young king, James VI, and in 1570-78 was 
keeper of the Privy Seal, His last years h© 
gave to the completion of his Latin History of 
Seotlami (1582). In his own day, his Euro¬ 
pean reputation rested mainly on his skill in 
Latin poetry, as also on his History ofScoh 
kftui. Still valuable for its (partisan, but acute) 
view of his own time. ^ Buchanan’s inllucnce 
after his death was chiclly through his tract 
De Jure Megni, in which he stales with 
boldness the doctrine that kings exist by the 
will, and for the good, of the people. Sc© 
Lives by P. H- Brown (1890) and J. M. 
Aitken (1939). 

(3) James (n9LH868), liftcenth president 
of the United Slates, was born at Stony 
Batter, near Mcrccrsburg, Pennsylvania, the 
son of an immigrant Irish farmer. He was 
educated at Dickinson College, and in 1812 
was admitted to the bar, whore he enjoyed a 
largo practice. He was sent in 1832 to 
negotiate the (Irst commercial treaty with 
Russia; became secretary of state in 1845 
and till the close of Polk’s presidency in 1849 
succeeded in settling the Oregon boundary 
question, On the nomination of the Demo¬ 
cratic party, he was elected president in 1856, 
During his administration the slavery ques¬ 
tion drew to a head, Buchanan hlmsdif was 
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strongly in favour of the maintenance of 
slavery; and he freely supported the attempt 
to establish Kansas as a slave state. As the 
close of his term approached, it became 
evident that a conflict was inipcndiug, and 
the election of Lincoln precipitated the 
outbreak. After his retirement in March 
1861, Buchanan took no part in public 
affairs; but he published in 1866 a defence pi 
his administration. See his Life by G. 1'. 
Curtis (2 vols. New York 18B3). 

(4) Robert (1802-75), Scottish divine, a 
leader in the Free Church Disruption, was 
bom at St Ninians near Stirling, and died in 
Rome, after a forty-two years’ ministry in 
Glasgow. See his History of the Ten Yenrs' 
Conflict (1849), and his Life by the Rev. 
N. L. Walker (1877). 

(5) Robert Williams (1841-1901), British 
poet, novelist, playwright, was born at 
Caverswall, Staffordshire, was educated at 
Glasgow High School and University, where 
his closest friend was David Gra^ (<l*v.), 
with whom he set out for London in 1860, 
but they had a hard time of it and success 
came too late for Buchanan. He attacked 
Swinburne (q.v.) in the Spectator and the 
pre-Raphaelites under the pseudonym of 
‘ Thomas Maitland ’ in another article 
entitled ‘ The Fleshly School of Poetry ’(1871), 
London Poems (1866) was his first distinct 
success. He also wrote novels and plays, 
See Life by H. Jay (1902), and a stutiy by 
L. Hearn (1916). 

BUCHEZ, Philippe Benjamin Joseph, hU-shay 
(1796-1865), French physician and socialist, 
born at Matagne-la-Petite, published works 
on social science, history, and philosophy, 
striving to weld Communism and Catholicism, 
and began the Bistoire parlementaire de la 
Rivolution frangaise (1833-38). In 184B he 
was president of the National Assembly. 
See study by G. Castella (Paris 1911). 
BUCHHOLTZ, Johannes, booKMf- (1882- 
1940), Danish novelist, born at Odens© in 
1882, wrote Egholm and his God (trans. 1921), 
Susanne (1931), &c. 

BUCHMAN, l^ank Nathan Daniel, book^man 
American evangelist, founder of 
the Group * and ‘ Moral Rearmament ’ 
movements, born at Pennsburg, Pa., was 
minister in charge of a hospice for under¬ 
privileged boys in Philadelphia (1902-07), 
travelled extensively in the East and in 1921, 
believing that there was an imminent danger 
of the collapse of civilization, founded at 
Oxford the * Group movement and for its 
propagation led parties of young men, 
including some Oxford undergraduates, to 
m^y parts of the world. The movement was 
mislea^gly labeUed the ‘ Oxford Group 
until 1938 when it began to rally under the 
slogan Moral Rearmament*. The Buch- 
manites did not regard themselves as a new 
sect, but as a catalyst for existing religious 
mstitutions. They emphasized divine guid¬ 
ance, constant adherence to the four cardinal 
pnnciples of honesty, purity, unselfishness, 
and love, fostered by compulsory, public 

sharing of meir shortcomings. Mtor 
World II the movement emerged in a 
more politic^ guise as an alternative to 
capitalism and communism. See Buchman’s 
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The G\h>rd Gnmp 
Rearmament (PfVU 
IdeohmrilW), 

BUCHNER, iD iMlimrd 

1917), tierown chemtsf. Innu in Mmuch, 
Nobd priziniuiu m PhL* fUi tirnum^fniyn^ 
that alcoholic fcrineiu.iiion t\ noi due to 
physiological btu to fhcnncal imncwfi tn 
tlie yeast', 

(2) Hans (1850 hacirjiologird, 

brother of (t), djwnricd that MihuI H'riitn 
contains protective MtbMaiucs agaite.t mice* 
tion, 

BOCJINER, (I) CrVwg iLsn t'l. thnmaa 
poet, brother of botn at CHnIdrIao near 
Darmstadt, stndicil niedame, be^'^inr m* 
volvod in rcvtdytiomin poliiuv, .iitd ilctl u% 
Ziirich. where he dwnf IL\ be-a 
works arc the poelu'.d diattmv ihinnnn led 
(1835) and U tKereh ibHtb. fhr kiftri it^ed by 
llcrg (q.v.) for In** \uil iimwn 
Sec studies hv Pfeiiier and P, Vlinitil 

(1940). 

(2) Ludwig (1824 9‘i|, UrHiiaii plt\'4iuait 
and materialist phtliwandiei, wa-, at 

Darmstadt, leetmed at hdnni:<m bat 

his controversial hraft nm! 4;^// 
brought about his bnvrd o"o«U4Uon iitnl 
made him take up innate luaifwe »if Darm¬ 
stadt, His sister I tiLe 11821 Yi, |Hwirw 
and novelist, atui sre (1 1 
BUCE, CD Ihwlley (LHlb tumiq lUMaiinl ami 
composer, mainly of ehuitti mmav, was bora 
at Hartford, c \>nm 

(2) Pearl Sydenstrlekrr 118^2 h Attittb 
can novdkt, bom in lldlsbuto# W. 

Her earliest novels ate iiilmurtl bv Iwf 
experiences while living m C 'bom the Gumi 
Kart ft C193t), the best ot thui fwimd* rained 
her the 193H Nobel pii/e. In lots tlw 
returned to America, and nmst at' bet imiptti 
ut‘ter that date was coniTtiu-*! with ilie 
contemporary Amcdean Siimr, tlei imvrb 
include The Patriot |i9bl| mul Awl 

(1942), and amongst oihrr woiks ate Uhm 
Amerim Means n* Me (DM 1) and Mv AViwu/ 
iP'orfds ( 1954 )* 

(3) Sir Berey Cmtw tlH?l Dbrij, Ihmbdi 

musical educatloiiiftt, born in West ILim. lie 
held successive posts m WNb ami Utkul 
Cathedrals, wasaireciofid KImav nt ILirmw 
School, and from DHP 2,1 held the ehmr of 
music at Dublin Unlvwsiiy. In ihc hiwer 
year he became profe^or mt at 

London univerwiy. Ihe iuiliitr id' several 
sound text-books^ Buck rt^iiHuwibte lor 
the inauguration of the Teachers' wHirw at 
the Royal College of MunIc, v.aa orentJeni 
of the Royal Cotiege of Orgiiotsi,, dOtl 

w the IWucatiofj timmutve 
g® y«* ItniBhted in 

IJwke* of, Hf fifofge 
ViHiew, 1« thike flSS2-l618>, Hnutiih 
statesman, second son of Sir ticorge Vilhrr*, 
?'?? horn at his lather's sent of ^rowlisby, 
Lwces^hire. In 1614 lie was brought under 
the DotiM of fames I, and was soon received 
mto high favour, as successor to the Hail of 

bKameEari of Buckingham in Ian, Martiuis 
in 1618, Offices and Mnds were heaped on 
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him so protuscly that, from a thrcatibare 
himgcr-on at court, * Stccnic ’ became, with 
a single exception, the wealthiest noble in 
England. In 1623, while the Spanish match 
was in progress, Buckingham persuaded 
Charles to go to Madrid and prosecute his 
suit in person; the ultimate tiiilurc of the 
negotiatmns was largely owing to his arro¬ 
gance. On his return Buckingham, now a 
duke, was made lord-warden of the C'inque 
Ports. He negotiated the marriage of Charles 
with Henrietta Maria of France, and main¬ 
tained his ascendancy after Charles's accession 
in 1625, But the abortive expedition against 
Cadiz exposed him to impeachment by the 
Commons, and only a dissolution rescued 
him, Flis insolence in making love to the 
queen of France next made mischief. In 
1627 he appeared with an armament before 
Rochelle; but the Fluguenots refused him 
admission within the harbour; and when his 
troops made an ill-supported descent on the 
neighbouring fie do Rhd, they were defeated, 
in spite of his brave conduct. Imr a second 
expedition to Rochelle he had gone down 
10 Portsmouth, but was assassinated by a 
discontented subaltern, John F'ilton, on 
August 23. See Lives by Sir P. Gibbs (1908) 
and C. R. CammcU (1939). 

(2) George Villiers, 2ii<p Duke (1627**87), 
son of (1), wa.s horn at Wallingford House (on 
the site of the Admiralty), January 30, and, 
after his father’s assassination, was brought 
up with Charles Ps children. Gn tlic outbreak 
of the C'ivil War he hurried from ('ambridge to 
the royalist camp, and lost, recovered, and 
once more lost his estates iiinu)st his file, too, 
during Lord Uolhmcrs unfortunate rising in 
Surrey (1648), when his younger brother'did 
meet a hero's death. He went with Charles H 
to Scotland, and after the battle of Worcester 
and an escape more amazing even than his 
master’s, went again into exile. Returning 
secretly to England, he married, in 1657, the 
daugitter of l,.ord F’airfax, to whom his 
forfeited estates had been assigned. At the 
Restoration he got thent buck and for the 
next twenty-live years Ite excelled the other 
courtiers in debauchery and wit. In 1667 
he killed in a duel the luui of Shrewsbury, 
whoso countess, his paramour, looked on, 
disguised as a page. He was ntainly instru¬ 
mental in C!Iarcndon*s downfall; was a 
member of the infamous ’ Cabal'; and 
fooled by llte king in the secret treaty of 
Dover, went over to the popular side. He 
died on April 16, at Kirby Mobrside, 
miserably, if not, iiuieed, * in the worst inn’s 
worst room L He was author and part- 
author of several comedies, the wittiest The 
Mtimm&t (1671), a travesty of Dry den’s 
tragedies, but he is better remembered as the 
‘ Zimri ’ of Dryden’s Absalom and AMtopheL 
See lives by Lady Burghelere (1903) and 
H. W, Chapman (1949), 

BUCKINGIfAM, iam« Silk (17M-I855), 
English traveller, jounialist and lecturer, was 
born at Flushing near Falmouth, started 
a number of newspapers In India and in 
Britain, and published travel books. See his 
unfinished autobiography (1855). 
BUCXINGIIAMSHIEE, Bulk# of. Sec Shw- 
riELI>. 


BIJC:K!,AND, (1) Frauds Trevelyan (1826-80), 
English surgeon and naturalist, son of (2), 
studied at Oxford and St George’s Hospital, 
was assistant surgeon to the 2nd Life Guards 
(1854 *63). became known for his researches 
in fish-culturc and was in 1867 appointed 
inspector of salmon-lisherics, in 1870 special 
commissioner on salmon-fisheries in Scot¬ 
land. Sec Life by Bompas (1885). 

(2) William (1784*^1856), father of (1), 
English geologist, born at 'fiverton, was 
educated at Oxford, wlicrc he became reader 
in Mineralogy. He is known for his descrip¬ 
tion of Kirkdalc <l!ave. An F'.R.S. in 1818, 
he became in 1845 Dean of Westminster. See 
Life by his daughter, Mrs Gordon (1894), 

BUCKlifl, (1) George Fade (1854-4935), 
editor 01 The Times from 1884 to 1912, was 
born at I'werton vicarage, Bath. He com¬ 
pleted Monypenny’s Life of Disraeli (1914- 
1920), and edited six volumes of Queen 
Victoria’s letters (1926-32). 

(2) Henry ’Fhomas (1821-62), English 
historian, was born at Lee, in Kent, Mostly 
self-educated, he mastered eighteen foreign 
languages and amassed tin enormous library 
to assist him in his History of Civilizatioa in 
England (1857-61), only two volumes of 
which saw the light of day and in which he 
practised a scientific method of writing 
history, taking into account a country’s 
climate, &c. He excelled as chess-player, and 
died of typhoid fever in Damascus. Sec 
lives by A. U. Huth (1880), J. M. Robertson 
(1896), and G. St Aubin (1958). 

BUCKLEY, William (1780-4856), born near 
Macdeslield, was a bricklayer first, then a 
private, and, for conspiring with other soldiers 
at (iibraltar to shoot the Duke of Kent, was 
transported to Australia in 1802, but escaped, 
and lived thirty-two years with the aborigines 
of Victoria. See Lite by J. Morgan (1852). 

BUCKSTONE, dolm Baldwin (1802*49), 
Enjglish comedian, actor-inatiagcr and play¬ 
wright, was born at Hoxton, played at the 
Surrey, Adciphi, Drury Lane, and Lyceum 
'fheatres, mostly as comedian, visited the 
U.S.A. in 1840 and then played at the 
Haymarket, where he was actor-manager 
(1853-78). He wrote ISO pieces for the 
stage. 

BUDAEUS, Latinized form of Guillaume 
Bud6 (1467“»1540), French scholar, born in 
Paris. Of his works on philology, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence, the two best known are 
one on ancient coins (1514) and the Com- 
mentaril Linguae Graecae (1519). Louis XH 
and FVands I also employed him. in diplo¬ 
macy. At his suggestion Francis founded the 
Cpllfege de France* Though suspected of a 
leaning towards Lutheranism, ho was royal 
librarian and founded the royal collection at 
Fontainebleau, which, moved to Paris, 
became the Biblioth&cme Nationalc, See his 
collected works (1557); monographs by 
Rebittd (1846), Do Bud6 (1884), Dolaruelle 

K ; and his Lmtres inidims Q887). 

, George {IS08--82) and Wlitw (1811- 
1880), two brothers, born at North Tawton, 
Devonshire, were both of them celebrated 
physicians, the one in London, the other 
in Bristol. The latter, William, advocated 
disinfection against contagious diseases, such 
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as typhoid fever, cholera, “■'‘ij, rinderpc.st. 
See eTw. Goodall, WiUiam Biuhl (1936), 
BUDDHA C the enlightened ’), the founder ot 
Buddhism, was born, perhaps about the year 
568 B.C., the son of the rajah of the Sakya triDo 
ruling at Kapilavastu, 100 miles north ot 
Benares. His personal name was Siddhartha; 
but he was also known by his family name ot 
Gautama, and by many epithets, such as 
Sakya Muni, &c. When about thirty years 
old he left the luxuries of the court, his 
beautiful wife, and all earthly ambitions tor 
the life of an ascetic; after six years of sclt- 
torture he saw in the contemplative lite the 
perfect way. For some forty years he taught, 
gaming many disciples and followers, and 
died about eighty years old at Kusinagara m 
Oudh. His system was perhaps rather a 
revolutionary reformation of Brahmanism 
than a new faith; the keynote of it being 
that existence is necessarily miserable, and^ 
that * Nirvana % or non-existcncc, the chid 
good, is to be attained by diligent devotion 
to Buddhistic rules. The death of the body 
does not bring Nirvana: the unholy arc con¬ 
demned to transmigration through many 
existences. Buddhism spread steadily over 
India, and in the 3rd century B.c. was 
dominant from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. In the earlier centuries of our 
epoch it began to decline, was relentlessly 


EUFFON, (Georges 1 mih 1 vdure, < wnte 
biiifd (1707 horn 

at^lontbard, in Hutiunuh. the r.on of a 
wealthy Iaw>rr. Afin %tuihiiu: law ai the 
Jesuit college in Ihmu fic iievun/d lunnsOfm 

science, aon a \t\;i to I lutlnul ti'nj) 
translated into Irenili Newiun'** i 
Admitted to the Acadetnv, tie \\,i\ m 1719 
appointed ditectm ol^fhe Jaidin ilu lion and 
formed the tlcsum of hr» 

(1749 6?).^in winch all the known facts of 
natural science weu* dg»cn'4Ned m hiiigitap 
of the loftiest cltHiuence I Innigh he may f>a 
ranked ami>ng the Ihillim was 

not one of the leaders or mihfani nannheri 
of the party. Alter uwonu! %arum% hish 
honours, he was tmulc t iimie dr Hotlon by 
Louis XV. AlllumgJi Ins wotk rchdnfc ha 
overwumtidcrtce, he nncslrd naimai JHuertce 
with jHwv ihgtll^^ aml^ mirtru amt fore* 
shadowed flic cheotv of rwnhiiuno Kec hti 
Cortvxpomiamr flliuth. kiutl wofks on him 
by Mourens (1M44L Nadaull ik Btilfoa 
(1863), and I ehastrur 

BUCATri, Ktmre (IHH3 Iu4/h Ifatian moiof* 
manufacturer, horn af Milam began dr^agning 
cars in 1H99 and set up lici wotks m Sinis* 
hourg 119P7L VVotlil war 1 vam.rd him to 
move to Italy and tafci to hramr, whne tus 
racing cars won mtcfnatioital lame ni tlw 
1930s, 


persecuted by triumphant Brahmanism in the BUGKAUD, ’'Hioiuiiai,, fiw «*7#o' ilAn4 IN49|, 
7th and 8th centuries, and stamped out^of h'rench marshal, was hoiu at latnogc'*, aiut 


continental India (except Nepal) by invading 
Mohammedanism. But it had spread to 
Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, and 
Japan, where it is still powerful. See works 
by Prof, and Mrs Rhys-Davids, Williams 
(1889), Waddell (1895), Steherbatsky (1923), 
A. B. Keith (1923); and the Lives by Olden- 
berg, E. J. Thomas (1927), and T. C. 
Humphreys (1951). 

BUDDHAGHOSA (5th cent, a.d.), Indian 
Buddhist scholar, born near Buddh Gaya, 
or Ghosa, East India, the place of the 
Buddha’s enlightenment, studied the Budd¬ 
hist texts in Ceylon and is best known for the 
Visuddhimagga, ‘ The Path of Purity *, a 
compendium of the Buddhist doctrines. 

BUD£. See Budaeus. 

BUDENNY, Simeon Mikhailovich, boo-dyen'ni 
(1883- ), Russian general, fought m the 

Russo-Japanese war, became a revolutionary 
propagandist and a Bolshevik in 1919. He 
commanded the Red Cavalry against the 
White Army and against Poland, was made 
a marshal in 1935, and in 1941 commanded 
the S.W. sector against the German in¬ 
vasion. 

BUDGE, Sir Ernest Alfred Wallis (1857-1934), 
English orientalist and archaeologist, was 
keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
m the British Museum in 1893-1924, wrote 
many books, and conducted excavations in 
Egypt, the Sudan, &c, 

BUDGELL, Eustace (1686-1737), English 
writer, born at Exeter, a cousin of Addison’s, 
lost £20,000 by the South Sea Bubble, and 
from a contributor to the Spectator degenera¬ 
te to a Grub Street writer, and drowned 
himself in the Thames. 

BUFF, Charlotte. See Goethe. 

BUFFALO BILL. See Cody (2). 


served in the N»ipohn‘iuc eattip*iigmf and 
with great distinction in Algetia aial Atorowo 
(1836-44), his vicforv af Ldv iii 1844 over the 
emperor of Morom»\ Ibives gaiinug hun the 
title Due d’LsIy. In thr I ehimuv irvohiltoii 
of 1848 he conuinitulrd the atniv in Paris, 
where he later died of vlHilmn. See worki liy 
Count dTdeviltc (lK82i tCuhrs 

BUGKNH AC?KN, JotwuiL h m 
(1485-1558), Gcniuiii Luiherwi reiortUCT* 
born near Hmtku lielimt I.utlirf in the 
Reformation and with the trandainm of the 
Bible. See Lives by Ikilcrmaim flxVh, 
Vogt (1868), /Jt/lair llrriitg 

and Legge (1925), 

BUGGE, Sophws Eliscus, ClM.H 1907), 

Norwegian |ihdologt«L horn at t aiirvii, 
studied at iluishama, c ’opriihagm, atnl 
Berlin, and in 1866 was apiHnnii^d profewor 
of Comparative Philology uiHlMitd Nurse iii 
the university of Clirndwiiia. Aultior of 
many critical works, notatily on tfte Ihkhi 
songs. 

BUHL, properly Houlle, C^iirl« Aiwlri) (IM2 ^ 
lp2), a Parisian aibinctoiiakcr ifi ttic wfvke 
of Louis XIV, Introduced bMmirk^ a 
of decorating furnituro by Itikyiiii iiietaH, 
shoUs, pearls, Ac,* on ebony, whkh wm 
earned on by his iiotii, Andrl, 

and Charliw# 

BULGANIN, NIfeoW, 

), Soviet potlticlttn, burn at Ni^lidi- 
Novgorod (now CJorki). An early nwmber 
of the Communist party, he was mayor 
of Moscow (1933-37) and « meniter of the 
Military Council during World War II. 
Created a marshal at th« end of the war. he 
suo^t^ Stalin a* minister for defence in 
1946. After Stalin s death he became vlce- 
prcmier in Malenkov’s government Biid was 
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made premier after the latter's resignation in 
I'cbruary 1955, a constitutional facade with 
Khrushchev wielding real power as a iirst 
secretary of the party. ' B and K \ unlike 
their predecessors^ travelled extensively 
abroad in Yugoslavia, India, and Britain, 
and conducted propaganda by means of 
lengthy letters addressed to Western states¬ 
men, particularly over the disarmament 
question. Khrushchev ousted Bulganin from 
his nominal position in March 1958 and he 
sntFcrcd total political eclipse in August 1958, 
when lie was removed from the minor post 
of chairman of the Soviet State Bank, 

BUIXJARIN, lltaddciis, (nB9 * 

1859), Russian author and journalist, a 
zealous supporter of reaction and of absolu¬ 
tism. Ilis best novel is Jtvan P^vzhigin (1829). 

BULL, (1) George, D.D. (1634-1710), English 
divine, was born at Wells, and studied at 
lixcter C’ollegc, Oxford, whence he retired in 
1640, having refused to take the common¬ 
wealth oatin Ordained in 1655, he took tlic 
small parish of St CJcorgc’s, Bristol, and 
eventually obtained the bishopric of St 
Davids (1705). His greatest work, the 
Deferisio Fidei Nivemw (1685), was directed 
against Arians and Socinians; for his 
Judicium Fcclcsiac Catholivae (1694) the 
thanks of the hVeneh clergy were sent to him 
through Bossuet. See a translated edition of 
Ids works witli a Life in the iJbrarv of Angio- 
('uthoiic Theology iOxihvd 1842 55).‘ 

(2) John {t\ 1563 1628), English musician, 
born in St>mcrset abt>ut 1563, was appointcti 
organist in the Ottcen's UmpcI in 1591, lirst 
music lecturer at Ciresham C’ollege in 1506, 
acul organist to James 1 in 1607, A C'atholic, 
he lied abroad in 1613, ;ind at Brussels 
entered the archduke's service; In 1617 he 
became organist of Atttwerp 6'athcdral, 
and there he died. He seems to have been, 
appropriately, the composer of the air of 
‘ (»od save the King *. lie was essentially tm 
histrumctdal composer and mtty be considered 
as one of the founders ot contrapuntal 
keyboard music. 

(3) Oliw Jacob Martin Luther (1883 4933), 

Norwegian lyric poet, horn in Crisiiania. 
Bull has been called the Keats of Norway, 
probably because of the love of nature 
evident m all of his work, lie was, however, 
a projtounced irKlividualist, his most out¬ 
standing work being (1927). Bee 

Amcr^-’SeumL Rev. (1925), pp. 653'4>5, 

(4) Ole Boruematiri (IHU) 80), Norwegian 
violinist, was hin*n at Bergen, After sonte 
changes of fortune he rose to fame in 
Paris as a violinist. He was cnthusiastkally 
received in Italy, and after visiting England, 
Scotland, atul Ireland, made a triumphal tour 
through Russia, Germany, and Norway. 
From 1843 he was repeatedly in America, 
ttiaking enornunw sums by his concerts, but 
losing heavily by land speculations^ especially 
an attempt to found a Scandinavian colony in 
Pennsylvania, He died at his villa near 
Bergen. He was as much an eccentric as a 
great artist. Seo Memoir by Sara C. Bull 
(18B6). 

BULLKNt (U Arthur Henry (1857-1920), 
English editor, born in London, edited John 
Day, 'Ehomas Campion, and other Elim- 
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bethans, and founded at Stratford-on-Avon 
the Shakespeare Head Press (1904). 

(2) Frank Thomas (1857 1915), English 
writer, till 1883 a sailor, made notable 
additions to the literature of the sea, including 
Cruise of (he Cachcdo( (l89tS). Sec his 
Reeolleetio/is ( 1915 ). 

BIJLEPJ^, Sir Redvers Henry (1839*4908), 
entered the army in 1858, and was promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1894, having served in 
the C’hincsc war of I860, the Red River 
expedition, the Ashanti and Kalhr wars, the 
Zulu war (winning a V.C'.), the Egyptian war, 
and the Sudan expedition. He was coni- 
mandcr-in-dnef in the Boer war (1899 4900) 
and raised the siege of Ladysmith, but was 
succeeded by Roberts when he replied to 
criticism of British failures in South Africa. 
See Melville's life (1923). 

BULIJaT,GeruId(I893'1958), British author, 
was born in London and was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge. I'rom 1914 his 
published work included (iction, poems, 
essays, biographies, anthologies, children’s 
books, literary criticism, and plays. His 
novels include 77ie PotidervUs, The jnr}\ and 
'The Snare of the Po\yler\ 

BULLINGKR, Hdndch, booTling^er (1504 
1575), a Swiss Reformer, son of a priest, 
married in 1529 a Ibrmcr nun, became 
Zwingli’s successor as leader of the redbrmed 
party in its struggle with the C'atholics, us 
well as with the Zealots and the Lutherans. 
See Lives by Pcstalozzt (1858) and C'hristotfcl 
(1875), 

BULOW, (1) Prince Bernhard Heinrich von, 
hiVhi (1849 1929), German statesman, born 
at Flottbeck, Holstein, was chancellor (EXX)- 
1909), foreign secretary (1897), count (1899), 
prince (1905), he wrote Imperial Cermany 
(trans., new cd. 1916), Memoirs (trans. 1931- 
1932). Sec studies by P. Herre (1931), and 
V, Wegcrer (1931), 

^(2) Hsuis Guido von (1830 94), CJerman 
pianist and conductor, was born at Dresden, 
studied law, but under the inlluencc of Wagner 
made himself the musico-political spokesman 
of the new German school. In 1851 he 
took pianoforte lessons from Liszt, married 
bis daughter, Cosima (1857), and made 
himself mto an outstanding conductor. In 
1864 he became ctnirt pianist and director of 
the music school at Munich, hut resigned 
when his wife deserted him for Wagner in 
1869* Henceforward an opponent of 
Wagner and his school he undertook ex¬ 
tensive conducting tours in England and 
America, and dieo in Cairo. See studies by 
M. von Bdlow (1921, 1925). 

BHLOW von OKNNEWrrZ, Frkdridi 
Wilheliw, Count (1755-4 816), Prussian general 
in 1813 commanded in the lirst successful 
encounter with the FVcneh at Mdekern. His 
victories at Grossbeeren and Donnowitz 
saved Berlin; he was prominent in the battle 
of Leipzig, and by taking Montmartre 
finished the campaign of 1814. In 1815 he 
joined Blficher by forced marches, and came 
to Wellington’s aid at Waterloo* Sc© Life by 
Varnhagen von Enso (Berlin 1854), His 
brother. Dietrich Adam IJelnrich (1757-'1807), 
satirized the Prussian army system in Der 
Fekkm von 180S (1806), 
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BULWER, Henry Lytton {lhOi-11). diplo¬ 
matist and author, was born in Loudon, 
the elder brother of Lord hdward Bulwcr 
Lytton (q.v.)* Educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge, he entered the diplonialic service 
in 1827, and was attachd at Berlin, Brussels, 
and The Hague. An advanced Liberal M.i 
he became secretary of embassy at CTm- 
stantinople in 1837, where he negotiated 
a very important commercial Ireaty. As 
minister plenipotentiary at Madrid, he 
negotiated the peace between Spam und 
Morocco (1849). His firmness and candour 
offended Narvdez, the Spanish marshal- 
dictator, who ordered him to leave Matirid, 
but pleased the House of Commons. In 
1849 he proceeded to Washington, where he 
concluded the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. h‘rom 
1858 to 1865 he was ambassador to the 
Ottoman Porte, and ably carried out Palmer¬ 
ston’s policy on the Eastern Oueslion. 
Created Lord Dalling and Bulwer in 1871, he 
died at Naples. Among his works were An 
Autumn in Greece (1826), MistorkitJ Chttnu'-^ 
ters (1868-70), and an unfinished Ij'/c oJ 
Palmerston (1870-74). 

BULWER LYTTON. See Lytton. 
BUNAU-VARILLA, Philippe Jean, hihnd iw- 
ree-ya (1859-1940), French engineer, chief 
organizer of the Panama Canal project, was 
instrumental in getting the waterway routed 
through Panama instead of Nicaragua, 
worked to bring about the sale of the canal 
to America, incited the Panama revolution 
(1903) to further this end, was made Panama¬ 
nian minister to the U.S.A. and negotiated 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty (1903) giving 
the U.S.A. control of the Canal Zone. See 
his From Panama to Verdun (1940), 
BUNBURY, Henry William (17504811), 
caricaturist, born at Mildcnhall, Suffolk, early 
became distinguished for his humorous 
designs, which entitle him to rank after 
Rowlandson and Gillray. 

BUNCHE, Ralph Johnson (1904 ), Ameri¬ 

can administrator, born, the grandson of a 
slave, at Detroit, studied at Harvard, Cape¬ 
town, the London School of Economics and 
became assistant-professor of Political Science 
at Howard University, Washington (1928), 
During World War H he advised the govern¬ 
ment on African strategic questions, and as 
an expert on trusteeship territories drafted the 
appropriate sections of the U,N. Charter, 
As director (1947-54) of the U,N. Trusteeship 
department, he followed Count Folkc 
Bernadotte, after the latter’s assassination 
(1948), as U.N. mediator in Palestine and 
arranged for a cease fire. Awarded the 
Nobel Peace prize (1950), ho became a 
U.N. under-secretary (1954). 

BUNGAY, Thomas (c. 1290), a Franciscan 
mathematician and philosopher, accounted a 
, magician, born at Bungay, and buried at 
Northampton. 

Alexeievich, boo'neen (1870- 
1953), Russian author, bom at Voronezh, 
wrote lyrics and novels of the decay of the 
Russi^ nobility and of peasant life, among 
them The Village (trans. 1923), The Gentleman 
from San Francisco (trans. 1922), his best- 
imown work with its theme the vanity of all 
things earthly, and the autobiographical, 


77te U'cii n/ Hr 

Paris after the Rcvoinfiou. uml ikwncA llic 
Nobel literatiiie |ni/e in ^ t 

BUNN, Ajf'red it. ihr ' 

Bunn', fnnu fi’ 1 ■’To H u.ts 

quarrelsome manaert of tt»,inirn 4 in| 
Drury 1 ane fhealic^. WuUr .uni fi.inslaitd 
libreUi, 

BUNSEN, Nsm'uvj. «!M hiKfian Karl 
Baron (I 4)1 I860K Pitn.'.mn 
logian, and schtdar. w.u. iHUti ai KoiIchIi, j{| 
W'aUleck, and sfiuhcil at Maihtne. 
Copenhagen, Bn fun Pair., aud Huinr. ttliere 
he was appointed ilMni fan lo itic 
Prussian embasw at fhr papal unnt (Xiehiitir 
being amhassaduU, ami m 
minister. He pase mmh oinr Plam, 
egyptolof.y, and puhlrdied onuB on Hnirdi 
history, hturpKal In arm, and Bildteal 
criticism, and a eieai -mpprurt of the 

Archacologteal Ifistifitte, In L’vll he 

to I oitdon on a sptaiai mraaon aboiif 
AnghvPrussian hisliopne to Irim.aletii, and 
next year apinnfurd 4 inlMv. 4 d 4 H al ilw 
Ihighsh court, ill 1X44 hr do’v* up 4 uun 
stitution for Piusm.i Hu.t'h. it .amWnpi tlte 
F.nglish. In the NHih'-oMe HiiPfun 
Bunsen sttonph adxmaiedilh i fiuinati 
Ditfering funn the couii on tfu I ,r 4 rtii 
Question, he lesfened ui t ^"’4, ,u}»l lord at 
Hciilclhcrg and Uaniic** htr ln*i Mrmmr 
(IH6H) by Ins uiduw. I laiu,r*, \\ additiitioti 
(1791 litTh), and hrt own i in- I ef/eri by 
Hare (1870). 

( 2 ) Roberf Wtlindm fUHl om, Hn-pma amf 
physicist, wa»k hotn at tHUimpftn and snnlsed 
there und ut Pans. Ikilni, amt Vn-ntia After 
hojding several Inimc'diiin, and 
ships he became luofr'ean t hnnean at 
Heidelberg in LHN 2 . Hr ^liairs ttiili Knelt* 
holf the dtsemrrv. m Ihvo, ,*1 
analysis, which laeililafed ilm of 

new dements, fie paitiaIR 104 tin* «glif of 
one eye. vvhieh eiiused him to fmlnd itir ^aiMv 
of organic eheiiusifx m his lattufaiours, fie 
invented the Brntseit Inn per, ihr girasr s|hi| 
photamder, a gal^amc baiirn. an nr* 
calorimeter, muf, wiilt ilie admin 

meter. 

BUN VAN* John (HQtt I ngirdi aiitlnH of 
tlic Pilpim\v /Vnifren, was Bunt af I Isiow 
near Bedford, son of a ‘ fuastwri * 01 iiiiKrp in 
which craft Jidm wm didy fimitnl. In IM4 
ho was dnificd into the iiitih. «i Jwie H»4S 
returned to Phtow, ami thnr aboiif 
married a poor girl wlm Btouittii her two 
books which had belonged her fallirr. Itw 
Plain Pnikmn' m lleoira and the 

Praeflce of fHctw Ahttuf this funr Biittyiiti 
began to pmn tlmmgh tlitwe deep 
experiences which Iw Inw drsculiril w 
yjyjdiv m hii Gnm Mmmimn. In Im 
joined 11 Chrlstiim fellowstiip wtik’h hail Iwfi 
organized by 1 eoiiveriecf loyoltsi tiioior* 
ana about mSS tw wai asknl by the bretlireri 
to address them. Tli« trd tii Im preactitiig 
m the villaget round llcilfbrd; iiml in ItQh 
he was brought into with ilw 

foHowery of llcorge Fox, winch led to fits 
tet book, Same Gaspfi fhifkM ikfmtd i IbSoi, 
a vigorous attack on iluiker<it#i, To this 
Edward Burrouih, the Qtiakef. replittl. and 
Bunyan gave r^oliider In 4 rmmmiian if 
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Gospel Truths Opened, In November 1660 
he was arrested while preaching in a farm¬ 
house near Ampthill. During the twelve 
years' imprisonment in Bedford county gaol 
which followed, Bunyan wrote Profitable 
Afeditatians^ Praying in the Spirit^ Christian 
Behaviour, The Holy Gity, The Resurrection 
of the Dead, Grace Abounding, aiid some 
smaller works. He was released after the 
Declaration of Indulgence of 1672, under 
which he became a licensed preacher, and 
pastor of the church to which he belonged; 
but in February 1673 the Declaration of 
Indulgence was cancelled, and on March 4, 
a warrant, signed by thirteen magistrates, 
was issued for his arrest. Brought to trial 
under the Conventicle Act, Bunyan was sent 
to prison for six months in the town gaol. 

It was during this later and briefer imprison¬ 
ment, and not during the twelve years in the 
county gaol, that he wrote the first part of the 
Pilyrirn's Proitress. When first issued (1678) 
it contained no Mr Worldly Wiseman. 
Many passages were added in the second and 
third editions (1676). U is essentially a vision 
of I ate rccounlctl ullegorieally as the narrative 
of a journey, told with such an eye to detail 
and conversational invention that despite its 
spiritual meanings, it is a realistic story, 
contemporary, and authentic, 'fhcrc fol¬ 
lowed the Life and Death of Mr Badnian 
(1680), the Ho!y ITar (1682), and the second 
p;u‘l tif the Pilgrim, containing the story of 
Christiana and licr children (1684). Bunyan 
had been pastor at Bedford for sixteen years, 
when, after a ritle tlirough the rain from 
Reading to Foiulon, he dietl at the house of 
a friend in llolhorn, August 31, 1688, and 
was buried in Bunhiil Fields, the (hntpo 
Santo of the Nonconformists, Despite the 
narrowness of his religious outlook, he was 
a muster of plain, yet beautiful* English 
prose, the supreme example of the * prole¬ 
tarian ’ writer, and by his realism and 
psychological insight the precursor of the 
modern novelist, See Lives by J. A. F'roude 
(IHHO), Brown (1KH5), White (FK)$), Harrison 
(1628), J. IJndsay (1637), Sharrock (1954), 
and lldon (1656); also studies by T. B, 
Macaulay In Edinburgh Review (1830), G, B* 
Shaw (1607), and Mrth (163H). 

BIK)L-S<1IAUKNS1‘EIN, Karl Eerdinand* 
Goimt, bOiWoEsho\Een-shttn (I767-4H65), 
Austrian prime minister and foreign minister 
who signed the 'freaty of Paris 1856, 

BIIONAPARIIL See BoNAgAiciE. 

BU0NARR011. See MKmrt.AN<n;no. 

BlIONDKI AlONI'L b word day TmonAee, a 
Cfuclph leader at Florence in the tirst half of 
the 13th century, whose assassination on 
Faistcr Sunday 1215 set olf the civil war 
between Ciuclphs and Cihthcllines, 

BllONONGINL See BoNONoiNt. 

BURIIACJK, Rkhard it. 1567-1616)5 English 
actor, the son of James Burbage, himseff an 
actor, and the builder of the Shoreditch and 
Elttckfriars theatres. Richard made his 
debut early* and had earned the title of 
* Roscius \ when the death of his father in 
1597 brought him a share in the Blackfriars 
Theatre. In 1596. together with hk brother 
Cuthbert, ho pulled down the Shoreditch 
house, and budt the famous Globe Theatre 


BURDETT 

as a summer playhouse, while the Blaekfriars 
was to be a winter one. He took as partners 
Shakespeare, Heminge, Condell, and others. 
See C'. Slopes, Burhaye i 

BURBANK, Luther (1846-1626), American 
horticulturalist, born at Lancaster, Mass., by 
indefatigable experiment bred new fruits and 
dowers at Santa Rosa, California. 

BURCHELI., WiiUain John (c. 1782H863), 
botanist and naturalist, born at Fulham, 
travelled in S. Africa (1810-15), S. America 
(1826 *26). Many plant families are named 
after him. 

BURC'KHARDT, (1) Jacob (J 818*^ 67), Swiss 
historian, born at Basel, studied theology and 
later art history in Berlin and Bonn, became 
editor of the Basier Zeituri^ (1844 45), and 
from 1858 63 was professor of History at 
Basel University. He is known for his works 
on the Italian Renaissance and on Greek 
Civili/ation. Sec the biography by W. Kaogi 
(Basel 1658) and Judgements on History and 
Historians (trans, H, Zohn, intro. H. R. 
l>evor-Roper, 1656), 

(2) Johann r.udwig (1784-1817), Swiss 
traveller, born at Lausanne, was educated at 
Ncucbtitcl, Leipzig, and CJotlingcn, In 1806 
he was sent by the African Association to 
explore the interior of Africa. By way of 
Malta he proceeded, disguised as an oriental, 
to Aleppo, where he studied more than two 
years; then he visited Palmyra, Damascus, 
Lebanon, and in 1812 Cairo. But hindered 
from going by F'ezzan to the Niger, he went 
to Nubia, and thence in 1814 to Mecca, where 
he was accepted not only as a true believer, 
but as a great Moslem scholar. In 1815 he 
returned to ('airo, and in 1816 ascended 
Mount Sinai. When on the point of joining 
the Fezzan caravan, for which he had waited 
so long, he was carried otf by dysentery at 
( 'airo, I lis collection of oriental manuscripts 
was left to (’ambridgo University. His 
journals of travel w'cre published in 1816 30 
by the African Association. 

BtIRDKR* George (1752- 1832), Congrega- 
tionalist minister in Lancaster, Coventry, and 
from 1803 London. His Tillage Sermons hud 
a vast circulation. Sec Life by IL Burdcr 
(1833). 

BURDE'tT* Sir Frauds, Bart. (1770-1844), 
the most popular English politician of his 
time, was educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, spent three years (1790*4)3) on the 
continent, and was a witness of the ITcnch 
Revolution. In 1793 he married Sophia 
Coutts, of the great banking family. Bnlcring 
tlie House of Commons in 1796, he made 
himself conspicuous by his opposition to the 
war, and his advocacy of parliamentary 
reform, Catholic emancipation, freedom of 
speech* prison reform, and other liberal 
measures. His candidature for Middlesex in 
1802 involved him in four years' costly and 
fruitless litigation; in May 1807 he fought a 
duel with a Mr Pauli. Bordett having in 1810 
published, in Cobbett’s Political Rmlsterp a 
Letter to his Constituents, declaring the 
conduct of the Flouse of Commons illegal in 
imprisoning a radical orator, the Speaker's 
warrant was issued for his arrest. For two 
days he barricaded his house; the people 
supported him, and in a street cx>ntest between 
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them and the military one life was lost; but 
after two days an entry was forced, and Bur- 
dett conveyed to the Tower, The prorogation 
restored him to liberty. In 1820 a letter on 
the ‘ Peterloo massacre * brought three 
months’ imprisonment and a fine. In 1835 
he joined the Conservatives. Sec Patterson’s 
Life (1931). 

BURDETT-COUTTS, Angela Georgina, 
Baroness, bdr-det' koots (1814™1906), English 
philanthropist, daughter of Sir Francis 
Burdett, inherited much of the property of 
her grandfather, Thomas Coutts (q.v.), and 
used it to mitigate suffering. In 1871 she 
received a peerage, in 1872 the freedom of 
the City of London. In 1881 she married 
William Ashmead-Bartlett (1851-1921), who 
assumed her name. 

BURDON-SANDERSON, Sir Jolm, 1st Bart. 
(1828-1905), born at Jesmond, Newcastle, 
held chairs of Physiology and Medicine in 
London and Oxford, and did much to 
advance pathology and physiology. See his 
nfe by Lady Burdon-Sanderson (1911). 
BORGER, Gottfried August (1747-94), Ger¬ 
man lyric poet, was born at Molmerswcndc, 
near Halberstadt, the son of the Lutheran 
pastor. In boyhood he displayed no inclina¬ 
tion to study, but a relish for verse. In 1764 
he began to study theology; but in 1768 he 
migrated to Gottingen, and entered on a 
course of jurisprudence. Flis life hero was 
wild and extravagant, and he might have 
sunk into obscurity but for the intimacy 
which he happily formed with Voss, the two 
Stolbergs, and others. He studied closely 
the ancient and modern classics; Shakespeare 
and Percy had as great an influence on him as 
he m turn had on Sir Walter Scott, wlio trans¬ 
lated his Lenore. He married unhappily 
three times, speculated unwisely, and favourite 
poet though he was of the German nation, he 
was left to earn his bread by translations and 
similar hack-work. See his Life bv Ddrine 

A^urzbaef 

(1900), and his Letters (1802-74). 

BURGESS, John Bagnold (1830-97), English 
genre painter, was born at Chelsea, painted 
mostly scenes from Spanish life, bull-fights, 
gypsies, Kissing Relics in Spain, &c. ® He 
became R.A. in 1889. 

(d- 1243), from 1215 to 

1232 was the patriotic Justiciar of England. 
Virtual ruler for the last four years, but now 
IS chiefly remembered as the gaoler of Prince 
j^thur (q.v ) He was crated Earl of Kent 

See Byrgius. 

Hans, boork'mjr (1473-1531), 
and wood-engraver, was born 

ic the friend of Dtirer, he 

ne^riy ^ounting to 

BURGOYNE, (1) John (1723-92), general and 
tomatist, entered the army in 1740 XneH 

J.f'n ® daughter of the^ri 

of Derby, and resided nine yeaL in Fr^ci 
(1747-56). Then he distinguished himself 


bv the capture of Valciu fa dr AlcafUara 
(1762), and sat in pufliatiiriif d\ 4 I'ory. n}| 
in 1774 he was sent out Afueiu.i. In r/77 
he led an cxpcddion fioiu i 'anada; on Juh 6 
he took'ficonderopa; hut on tKtobvr'n’ 
after two cngapcmciifs. \\,i\ lourd to nir* 
render to (tcncral fJatcfi at Saratoga. 

Having gone over to the Wlugv, lie was 
commander-in-chief in Jid.yui m |gj. 
He was the authof of panipfdrK in lu% «nva 
defence , of The Mmd 0/ fhe ( hik \ {II ;>), ,01^4 
of The Heiress (17801, a moM muo, c^sfiif 
comedy. See his iaic h> l\ j. HtulWT,ton 
(1928). 

(2) Sir John Pox 1 17n; iHGh engmeer 
olliccr, natural wm ot 11 h w,e, wah ^^oore at 
C'oruha in 1KU9, served undrr Hflttngum 
through the PeniaMdar war. In (hr t 'iimraii 
war he was chief of the hi'iu**h rnKUUTrmn 
department, was uniu« 4 lv fccalled/hut waj 
made a haronct (IKAco. comaahle of ihi 
Tower (IK65h and a field mao.lud U8fi8i 
Sec his Life by Wndtrsliw I L\ / h. 

BURIDAN, Jean, hh^f Mih M-ttfiiiy 

hrendt scholasta tdnlte.aplun, iHoa ^ 
Bethune in Aitor*. alnmi I hUS. a| 

Paris under Oci'atn, anir hmeadi a 
teacher of the Noinmalra ptnlowiplo. .mj 
was rector of the uitnromv tu pau , m f i; » 
lie was alive m I uk. Hi% nr.if of 

logic, metaphvMcs, fihu\, 4nd 

politics. /Ihe sophrait hmnvii .e. ‘ fiundaith 
ass (which is hound to \taivr hefwrnt fv^ti 
bundles of hay of exavtlv eomd ^i/e and 
attractiveness) does not iHuu m fir, 

AteJotle and m Ihiiitr, 
BURKE, (1) Ednnuid (1129 97). Ihuish datrv 
muu and pluiosiiphrr, horn ni iHthluL 

January 12, educated at 11 ijuakrt iHAattlimi'. 
school and at Irinity cVdlcge, IHihhm In 
1750 he entered the Middle lempic. f nmknu 
abandoned law lor itinan wiui, 
Wis Vimlimikm a/ Nmmti m which, 

with welLconccatcd hr amtum 

Bolmgbrokcs views of soGcLv hy a reduefk^ 
puhhshrd anointnowily in 
lu» Imim r um 

IL '*•'* *« 

Hamilton . tlwn sccrctury (‘«r hdaiHt, In 
T priviito *xecret4iv to the 

Marquis ol Rockiimluim, at that time jurmn-r, 
“‘’r'f .!’“''!'*“***■■*** '■«*' ‘>‘c Pttvkrt 

Snil^'«h£ f *^ockmg(mn» atlmiwMtratimi lived 
offlL liii «w licUl iw 

fn mv“n I Nurili iiuitiuiy 

tfll 4g,>''*'y 'wver eetived 

t on n7m Kvi North s Hmg ittltuiniiitra- 
fS f "'“/‘‘Od by ilw wiiMiive#,. 

Of tl'® AmonuMu cohmic. by 
Aminat**’{hi. a«d reaftioii. 

®***'*‘« ito*! Ws Whig 

bis^of “ *‘*’t*"» prows'* The 

to thk ^2.*”*'* *1*^ s Whe« belong 

ro tilts period^ and may Ke describetl at a 

abuse «nd ralipvcri»nwM. 
the Causes of Ike Present Discontents 
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,(1770) treats of the Wilkes cotitrovcrsy. 
IMrhaps the tinest of his many ctlorts arc the 
speech on American 'faxation (1774), (he 
speech on Comiimtian with America (1775), 
and the Letter to the Sheriff)/ of Bristol (1777) 
—all advocating wise and liberal measures, 
which would have averted the troubles that 
ensued. Burke never systematized his 
political philosophy. It emerges with 
inconsistencies out of the writings and 
speeches mentioned above. Opposed to llic 
doctrine of* natural rights % he yet takes over 
the concept of* social contract * and attaches 
to it divine sanction. But his support of the 
proposals for relaxing the restrictions on the 
trade of Ireland with Great Britain, and for 
alleviating the laws against Catholics, cost 
him the scat at Bristol (1780), and from that 
time till 1794 he represented Malton. When 
the disasters of the American war brought 
Lord North’s government to a dose, Burke 
was paymaster of the forces under Rocking¬ 
ham (1782), as also under Portland (178.1). 
After the fall of tlic Whig ministry in 1783 
Burke was never again in oltiee, and misled 
by parly feeling, he oppose<l Pitt’s measure 
for free 'lYadc witli Ireland and the Com¬ 
mercial Treaty with L'rance, In 1788 he 
opened the trial of Warren Hastings by the 
speech which will always rank among the 
masterpieces of lingUsli eloquence. Uis 
Reffectionx i/n the French Revolution (1790) 
was read all over tiuropc and strongly 
encouraged its rulers to resist, but his 
opposition to it cost him the support of his 
fellow-Whigs, notably that of Pox. In his 
Appeal from the New to the Old Whitts. 
Thoughts on French Affairs, and I a* tiers on a 
Regicide Reave, he goes further, urging the 
govc4*nment to suppress free opinions at 
home. He died July d, 1797, and was buried 
in the little church at Beaconsflckl, where in 
1768 he had purchased t he estate of Grcgorics. 
During his whole political Hfc Burke was 
llnancialfY embarrassed, despite two pensions 
j|ranted liim in 1794. He ranks as one of the 
foremost political thinkers of I ingland. He 
had vast knowledge of atfairs, a glowing 
imagination, passionate sympathies, and an 
inexltaustiblc wealth of powerful and cultured 
expression; but his delivery was awkward 
and ungainly, and speeches which captivate 
the reader only served to empty the benches 
of the House of (’ommons. Although him¬ 
self a Whig, Burke’s political thought has 
become, with Disraeli’s, the philosophy of 
modern Conservativtsm. See Lives by J. 
Morley (1867), A. P. Samuels (1923), R. H. 
Murray (1931), P. Magnus (1939), Copeland 
(1950), and studies by A. Cobban (1929), 
D, Weeter (1939), Osborn (1940), and 
Parkin (1956). 

(2) dolm (1787 4848), Irish genealogist, 
compiler of BurkFs Peerage lirst 
dictionary of baronets and peers in alpha¬ 
betical order, published in 1826. 

(3) Sir Mm Ewnard C1814--92), son of (2), 
took over Burke's Reemge from his father 
and published it annually from 1847^ as well 
as anecdotes of the aristocracy, <&c., was an 

S '; in heraldry, Ulster King of Arms 
, and keeper of the state-papers of 
d (1855), 


(4) Robert O’Hara (1820 *61), Irish travel¬ 
ler, one of the first to cross the Australian 
continent from south to north, was born at 
St Clcram, County Galway, and educated in 
Belgium, served in the Austrian army (1840), 
joined the Irish Constabulary (1848), and 
emigrated to Australia in 1853. While 
inspector of police in Victoria he accepted 
the leadership of an expedition, and after 
many hardships, reached with Wills the tidal 
waters of the Flinders River. Burke died of 
starvation on the return journey, June 28, 
and Wills a day or two later. An expedition 
brought their remains to Melbourne, Sec 
Wills’s Fxploration of Australia (1863). 

(5) Thomas (1886 4945), English writer, 
born in London. He is possibly best known 
for his Limehousc Nights (1916); but he is 
the author of about thirty hooks, mostly on 
aspects of London or about inns. I'licsc 
include Nights in Town (1915), The Streets 
of London (fl941), and 7he English inn (1930). 
He also made a lino reconstruction of the 
ThurtcII and Hunt case in Murder at Flstree 
(1936). Sec his autobiographical T/ic tFind 
and the Rain (1924). 

(6) Thomas Henry (1829-82), from 1868 
permanent Irish under-sccrctary, was brutally 
murdered with Lord i^’redcrick Cavendish 
(q.v.) in Phoenix Park, Dublin. 

(7) William (1792-1829), was an Irishman, 
like William Hare, his partner in a scries of 
infamous murders, committed at Fklinburgh, 
to supply dissection subjects to Dr Robert 
Knox, the anatomist. Hare, the more 
villainous of the two, was admitted king’s 
evidence, and, according to Serjeant Ballan- 
tine, died some time in the ’sixties a blind 
beggar in London; while Burke was hanged, 
to the general satisfaction of the crowd. Sec 
Bridie’s play TVtr Anatoniistf and Roughcad, 
The Trial o) Burke and Hare (1948), 

BURLEIGl'L Sec BuiuniLEY, and Bali-our 

( 8 ). 

BURLINGAME, Anson (1B20-70), American 
diplomat, born at New Berlin, New York. 
Ho was sent as U.S. minister to C’hina by 
Lincoln; and when returning was made 
C'hinesc envoy to the U.8* and liurope. He 
negotiated the Burlingame treaty hetween 
China and the U.S. (1868), establishing 
reciprocal rights of citizenship. 

BURLINGTON, Richard Boyle, 3rd Karl of 
(1695-1753), was an enthusiastic architect, 
a great admirer of Palladio, and patron of the 
arts generally. He refashioned the Burlington 
House of his great-grandfather, the first carl, 
in Piccadilly and by his inllucnce over a 
group of young architects was responsible 
for fostering the Palladian precept which 
was to govern English building for half a 
century. 

BURMANN, hooFmanot Dutch family of 
scholars, originally from C’ologne; 

(4) Peter * the elder ’ (1668 1741), studied 
law at Utrecht and Leyden, and became 
professor of History and Rhetoric at Utrecht, 
afterwards of Greek at Leyden, His chief 
works arc editions of the Latin classics. 

(2) Peter * the younger * (1714*78), nephew 
of (1), studied at Utrecht, and became profes¬ 
sor at Franeker, then at Amsterdam, and 
keeper of the public library there. He edited 
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Virgil, Aristophanes, Claudian, Propertius, 
and a Latin anthology. 

BURN, (1) Richard (1709-85), English legal 
writer and historian, born at Winlon, in 
Westmorland, was educated at Oxford and 
from 1736 was vicar of Orton and compiled 
Justice of the Peace and Ecclesiastical Law, 
both of which passed through many editions. 

(2) William (1789-1870), Scottish architect, 
was born in Edinburgh, and trained under 
Smirke in London, He founded a successful 
business first in Edinburgh, and then, after 
1844, in London, Specimens of his work arc 
scattered over the whole kingdom. ni.s 
unhappy ‘ restoration ’ of St Giles, Edin¬ 
burgh (1829-33), has been as fur as possible 
undone. 

BURNABY, Frederick Gustavus (1842-85), 
British soldier and traveller, was born at 
Bedford, joined the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue in 1859, attaining the rank of colonel in 
1881. His experiences in Central and South 
America, in the Carlist camp in 1874, and 
with Gordon in the Sudan in 1875, prepared 
him for the great exploit of his lifc—his ride 
in the winter of 1875 across the Russian 
steppes. His brightly written Ride to Khiva 
(1876) at once made him famous. In 1876 -78 
he travelled in Asia Minor and Armenia, 
writing thereafter On Horseback through Asia 
Minor. In Graham’s expedition to the 
Eastern Sudan he was badly wounded at El 
Teb; and in 1884 he made his way without 
leave to join Sir Herbert Stewart’s column in 
the Nile expedition, and was killed by an 
Arab spear-thrust at Abu Klea. Burnaby 
crossed the Channel to Normandy in 1882 
in^l^balloon. See Life by Ware and Mann 

BURNAND, Sir Francis Cowley (1836--19I7), 
English dramatist and journalist, was cduca- 
and Trinity College, Cambridge 
(1854-58), intended to take orders, was called 
to the bar in 1862, but the success of some 
early dramatic ventures altered his plans: 
and he produced about a hundred pieces, 
chiefly extravaganzas and burlesques. Ho 
helped to start but in 1863 left that paper 
for Punch, of which he was editor 1880-1906. 
His first contribution was Mokeanna, a 
burlesque on sensational romance writing; 
others followed. He was knighted in 1902. 
See his Reminiscences (1903). 

Edward, Bart. (1833-98), 
garish painter, was born at Birmingham of 
Welsh ancestry, studied at Exeter College, 
f became the intimate friend 

of William Morns. Through the encourage¬ 
ment of Rossetti, he relinquished the church 
lor art. His early works, mostly in waler- 
as Merciful Knight (1864) and tL 
Wine of Circe (mi), attain a greater bril- 
hancy and purity of hue even than his Set 
mspired by the early art of the 

(resigned 1893), and a baronet in 1899 His 
Im mi th( filgrim is in the Tate His m, 


Sir Philip {1861 LEV*), was alvi .1 p.imtcr 
Sec monograph^* bv Hell M.uk.ijj 

(1000), and In ht«, f 

BURNES, Sir Alexander s L‘< 0 S 4U, hctiftish 
traveller ami ollkual. n.i** bnni at 
distantly related (o RoIvU Hut us. In 
he entered tlw Imltan Mtm. and ln% know, 
ledge of oriental languagr*. g.iinrd lutn i,ipjd 
promotion. Start mg Horn I aluur u\ iKtL 
and adopting the Afghan he pav,ed 

through Peshawar mul Rahul, and vuwvd 
the Hindu Kush to Hafkh hunn ihrif 
pas.sed on to Bokhai.i, Asit.iKul, and Uiuan 
and journo tug thtough h>talt 4 ti and Klma/* 
embarked at Hushuc ftu Imlm, cbi 
return (0 LnglamI tn I 8 U, hr vwu. leetuveil 
with high honouts; am! m Isto hr 
appointed poljtieal residenf at KabtiR wficre 
he was murdered bv the 'Mehau nmtg 
his 7nnr/.v into Hakkifa cbst.if, 4 , 1*1 
(1842); and Kaye\ lives of iiukin 

BURNlh; (I) 1164 4 1 AS), ibr Ubw 

broad-church Bishop of Sah^lnin. wa*, hiifj 
in Edinburgh. At ten he enlrteil Mafuwhal 
(’ollcgc, Aberdenu applied biog.elf m 

law and then to divuuiy with '.m h ddigemr 
that in 1661 he was ailniittrd 4 puduiiomt, 
In l(i63 he viMted (dmtnnige, tHfoiih 41,4 
London, and next year jwtieaed In*, llelurw 
under a rabbi of Am^dridaim In tnnu, 1 ,^ 
was appointed proffoot t»| m 

Glasgow; but in IhM, Imung fuourhf m 
himself the cmiiitv of tun old paitoji I umlei * 
dale, he resigned Hin titan, and snilrd m 
London, where he wan made ihaplam in the 
Roll.H (Impel, and afterwaidn Iranirr at St 
C lemcnts. publtshiiM seveial sunk*,, Itnfing 
in 167) 81 the fir^f two volumes of fpis 
History of (hr Hr for mat ion. tn loHl) |w 
declined tiie bishopric of i 'Im Itrstrr: in inH I 
ho attended theeKeeueion ot'his fiirmi liiHsell. 
Charles 11 cxhihtted tin* unkingH siuie hv 
depriving liim oi' hi, inniu-.litp: .in.l i,n 
James s accessntti Hwrtiet wrm to dw 
Contincm, ami travelled fhioygh lianec, 
Italy, Switorland, amt Cfetitwin. tn I 6 K 4 he 
was mtmduwil to the Hrime of titaiiiff. mth 
whom he became u greai ruvomue/' Wlirn 
Wil mm came over, Horftci ucamipanwil lum 
royal chapfam, and tn 1680 was appomird 

Wdliatnii light 10 ihr throne on 
oflencc to piithamem 
io bwmcdjiy dm hmignian. in tm 
/niimiritm 0 / ffyr Tbirfv mne 
winch wits coiulemnrd us lirtmKlox 
i?ii Houw nf (‘tmvowHnm, In 

‘‘“S' *“ < lr<k«m‘ll. Hi, 

& Otmv. iimt ihc Itjira !t,r 

nwS ^ <’/ AO* Ttme 

SChMflr Krtrl ScottiHii CitlWCill 

W^wnrl? {1892-192*, knt»wn ter 

edia»I*taoV«UAr?!l^ 

(J) FhOfflia^ (c, 1635-I7l5k HnMwh ckrtiv. 

01 the closet to Wllliiw |H, but had to rai$ti 
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the post lit 1692 on account of his Archaco- 
loffia Phihsvphiva, which treated Uic Mosaic 
account of the h'all as an allegory. His 
Tcllurls Theoria Sacra (1680 -89), recomposed 
in English by the author, is a mere fancirul 
cosmogony. See Life by Ueathcotc prefixed 
to its seventh edition (1759). 

BURNKl'T, (1) Enmce.s Hodgson (1849_ 1924), 
F.nglish novelist, born at Manchester, in 1865 
emigrated with her parents to 'rcnnessce. 
Her tirst literary success was T/iat Imsx o' 
LawnYs (1877). Later works included plays 
and Ur tic Lord Faimtlcroy (1886 by far her^ 
most popular story). The One / Knew Best of 
/t// (189.L autobiographical) and ///.v Grace the 
Duke of Osmofule (1897). 

(2) James. Sec Monboddo. 

(3) Sir William (1779*1861), physician- 
general of the navy, was born at Montrose, 
and died at Chichester. ‘ Burnett’s fluid a 
strong solution of zinc chloride used as a 
wood preservative, is named after him. 

BtlRNEY, (1) Chisrles (1726- 1814), English 
musicologist, father of (2), was born at 
Shrewsbury, studied music there, at Chester, 
and under Dr Arne in London, later giving 
lessons himself. After composing three 
pieces Alfred, Robin Hood, and Oueen Mab 

for Drury Lane (1745 50), he settled as 
organist at Lynn, m Norfolk (1751 60). He 
travelled (1770 72) in L’rance, Italy, Cermany. 
and Austria to collect material for his General 
///.v/orr (f Music (177(> 89), his Present State 
of Music'in France and Italy (1773), aiKl later 
volumes oji Cermajiy and Holland being 
amusing diaries of his tour. His General 
History was for long coitsidcrcd a standard 
work, superseding that of Sir .lohn Hawkins, 
hut its value has been stultihcd by its bias 
towards the then popular Italian style, to the 
neglect of Bach and his contemporaries. 
Burney also wrt)te a Life of Metastaskh and 
nearly all tltc musical articles in ReeKs 
Gyelopaedia, In 1783 he hecamc orgJinist to 
(’hclsca Hospital, where he died. He kitew 
intimately many of tlie most eminent nten of 
the duy/including Burke, Dr Johnson, Rcy- 
noUls,'and (iarrick. He was elected L'.H.S. 
in 1773. bee Life by his daughter (2) (1832), 
and studies by U. Cilovcr (1927) and IL A. 
Scholes (1948) who also edited Btirney\x 
Mnsieul 'Fours in Furope (1959), His son 
diaries (1757 1817), was u schoolmaster and 
classical critic: another son, James (1750 
1821), was a rear-admiral in the navy, and 
wrote Voyages (sec Manwaringfs IJfe, 1931); 
and a rtaughlcr of his second marriage, Ssirah 
Harriet (c. 1770 1844), wrote novels. 

(2) Emmy, or Ermices, afterwards Madame 
D’Arblay (1752 1840), English novelist and 
diarist, daughter of (1), was born at Kings 
Lynn and educated herself by reading linglish 
and E'rench literature and , observm|t the 
distinguislied people who visited her father. 
Already at ten she had begun her mccssant 
scribbling of stories, plays, and poems; on 
her fifteenth birthday, in a fit of repentance 
for such waste of time, she burned all her 
papers, but she could not erase from her brant 
tlie plot of Bvdimu her first and best novel, 
published anonymously in 1778,^ which de¬ 
scribes the entry of a country girl into the 
gaieties of London life. Her father at once 


recognized his daughter’s touch, and soon 
confided the secret to Mrs Thralc, who, as 
well as Dr Johnson, petted the gifted young 
authoress. The praises of Johnson, Burke, 
and Reynolds for this work seem strangely 
excessive. Ceeilia (1782), though more 
complex, is less natural, and her work 
gradually declines. In Camilla (1796) she 
has developed a cumbersome syntax, and in 
The Wanderer (1814) her style has become 
impossible. She was appointed a second 
keeper of the robes to Queen Charlotte in 
1786, but Iter health declined, she retired on a 
pension and married a E’rench emigre, 
Uencral d’Arblay, in 1793. Her Letters and 
Diaries (1846) sliow her skill in reporting 
dramatically. As a portrayer of the domestic 
scene she was a forerunner of Jane Austen, 
whom she inllucnced. See Lives by Seeley 
(1889), Dobson (1903), Johnson (1926), 
Lloyd (1936), and Hcmslow (1958). 
BURNHAM, Harry Lawson Webster laiwson, 
1st Viscount (18()2 1933), was born in London, 
educated at Eton and Oxford, was Liberal 
and later Unionist M.P.. succeeded his father 
as director of the Daily Telciitraph in 1903 and 
helped to frame the Reprcscnuitiou of the 
People Act of 1918. He was president of 
the Imcrnational Labour C.bnfcrcncc and the 
Empire Press Union for several years. He is 
chiclly known, however, as chairman of the 
committees which in(.[uircd into the salaries 
of teachers and which recommended the 
Burnham Seales. 

BlIRNOUE, btirmoof a bVcnch family of 
distiuguished philologists and orientalists: 

(1) Emile Louis (1821 1907), philologist, 
cousin ol’ (2), directed the French school at 
Athens, and wrote on Sanskrit, Greek, the 
scicnec of religion, Japanese mythology, and 
Latin hymnology. 

(2) Eugene (1801 52), a great orientalist, 
son of (3), was born in Paris. He became a 
member of the Academic des Inscriptions in 
1832. and from then till his death was profes¬ 
sor of Sanskrit at the CkflEige de E’rance. 1 lis 
first works were on Pttli (1826 -27) and Zend 
MSS. His lithographed edition (1829-43) of 
the Vcndidad-Sad6, part of the ZauFAvesta^ 
and his CommenUtire itur le Yaena (1833) 
revealed the language and doctrine of 
Zoroaster to the western world. He attemp¬ 
ted to deciplicr the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Perscpolis (183(>). In 1840 he published text 
and translation of the Bhiigamta Pur&na, a 
system of Indian mytliology, and in 1844 his 
Histoire du Bottddmsme, See bis Corres¬ 
pondence (1891), and Lives by Barth6lcmy 
Saint-Hilaire (1892) and Berger (1893). 

(3) Jean Ixmls (I775-1844), philologist, 
father of (2), was professor of Rhetoric at the 
College de France (1817), inspector and 
librarian of the university, and member of 
the Acad6mie des Inscriptions (1836). He 
translated Tacitus (1827«33). 

BURNS, (1) Mum Louis Millard (1897- ), 

United Nations olllcial, Canadian Govern¬ 
ment oflicial, and major-general Following 
a distinguished career in world War 11 and 
subsequent service as minister of veterans’ 
affairs in the Canadian GovernmenL as a 
United Nations official he became widdy 
known for his tact and diplomacy in hts 
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efforts to maintain peace in the Middle Last. 

(2) Sir George (1795-1890), a Glasgow 
philanthropist and founder of the Canard 
(q.v.) Company, was created a baronet in 
1889, See Life by Hodder (1890). 

(3) John (1858-1943),, British Labour 
politician, born of Scottish parentage in 
London, worked as an engineer, took to 
Socialism, and, elected M.P. for Battersea in 
1892, became president of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board in 1905, of the Board of Trade 
1914, but resigned when war began. He was 
the first working-man Cabinet minister in 
Britain. 

(4) Robert (1759-96), Scottish poet, was 
born at Alloway near Ayr, January 25, the 
son of a small farmer. The boy’s education, 
begun at a school at Alloway Mill, and con¬ 
tinued by one John Murdoch, was thorougidy 
literary. Unlike Hogg, Burns had always 
more or less consciously studied the technique 
of his art. Among early inOuenccs were the 
popular tales and ballads and songs of Betty 
Davidson, an old woman who lived with the 
poet’s family. He read Allan Ramsay, ami 
began to write a little. Acquaintance with 
sailors and smugglers broadened his outlook, 
and he became a kind of rural Don Juan, 
though he had too much heart for the rdle. 
The death of Burns’s father in 1784 left him 
to try to farm for himself. Farming willnout 
capital was, even then, like gambling without 
capital—one reverse meant ruin. Burns’s 
husbandry at Mossgiel neat Mauchlinc went 
ill; the entanglement with Jean Armour 
(1767-1834) began; and out of his poverty, 
his passion, his despair, and his desperate 
mirth, came the extraordinary poetic harvest 
of 1785. To this year belong the * llpisllc to 
Davie ‘ Death and Dr Flornbook * 'Hie 
Twa Herds * The Jolly Beggars * Hallo¬ 
ween‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night’, 

‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer *, * The Holy Fair % 
and ‘ The Address to a Mouse No poet 
perhaps of any language has ever attained 
such a wild perfection as he reaches in the 
reckless merriment of ‘ The Jolly Beggars 
The next year was another annm mirahUifi^ 
though much of the verse is satirical. * 'fhe 
XS? 9®®® ’ ^ masterpiece of humour; 

The Lament’ and ‘Despondency’ remind 
one of R6gnier. In this year there was abun¬ 
dant trouble with Jean Armour; there was 
the Highland Mary (Mary Campbell) episode, 
and her death. Looking about him for 
money to emigrate to Jamaica, Burns pub¬ 
lished the famous Kilmarnock edition of his 
poems (1786). Their fame spread, Burns got 
a few pounds, and was just about to sail, 
when the praises and promises of admirers 
induced him to stay in Scotland. In winter he 
went to Edinburgh, met the wits and the 
great and was lionized. On returning to the 
country, he fell to his old love again % Jean 
a Highland tour, went 
and began the epistolary 
Clarinda ’ (see Maclehose)! 

Museum, to which we owe 
all that IS briefest and brightest of Burns. He 
astonishing number of the 
most beautiful, tender, passionate, and viva¬ 
cious songs in any language, chiefly adapted 


to old Scottish .lios. ;uul nuniUlcd lunv jhhI 
then on old Scots In I Burns 

married Jean Atmour. Hr UuT ,i lease of 
Hllisland farm, on the Nnh, alvnc 
and next year rcccncd an appointment in 
the FAcisc. ’ Tam o* Shunter’ *1 x\^\% 

written in lute dav; hv ifn% iinif f IfeJand IuhI 
proved a failure. He left fir** fann. wiilulmv 
to Dumfries, flirted nith the I inuh Hrvulu* 
tion, drank, wrote songN, rspfrv.cd u|niunuH 
then thoufju Radual. and math- himself 
unpopular with the local laud*,, Hut m I?^i5 
he turned patriot again. He dmd un hfly 
of cndocardilis ituimctl In' thrunmintu, at 
Dumfries, and theic IhuhuI, Hr. hitmhk 
origin, his idcntihcatinn wiili the Scofudi 
folkdradition, which hr lewucil, iftuiInched, 
and in part cmhcUishcd, punulc ihr ummuis 
for unwaninp populanf\ as the nahtnwl pwt 
of Scotland, Bus the Burm* iuh dtd iSuins 
the poet, grievous hatm. Btnm/ nijifit 

orators, philosophi/eo.. and toiiml 

the lesser ncntiincnsat panes Ueffn %u»ird for 
their purposes. Vet il t\ not flu- vrif kois^hjouh 
’ Heuven-tuuKht Phnmlunan ' hut ilir satiucal 
poet, the ironical o|r4ni.cf of inrn, inanttris, 
religion, pohtics, and immau luitmm and the 
unromamic love poet of ilir folk tiadUHm 
that will continue to cmtitnaud a fmcitrnq 
place in the hleratutc ot the wtold, Xf*? 
Letters ed, J, tic L. liuttusoti U'Uli; i 
by J. G. I ockhurt 1 1 Spun t c At swell {latpi 
l\ B. Snvdcr CIULh, II. llrUtf iiiaira hDip, 
and M. I indsay iluy.u, ami mnu,al 
by n. Daidws HU.Vf and 
BURN.SIDK, Ambrose lAercfl ilu;4 8lh 
American gencmh born at I dwHv* Indiana, 
served un apprenuerduo lo a imltn, tnn 
graduated at wwt Bond in ISd h An colonel 
of volumcers^ in I KM, hr iotmiundrd a 
brigade at Bull Run, tuul in | rhin.ov IKnj 
captuml^ Rwuuikc Fdantl. HHm umth 
supcntalmg McClethm, lir ciov,rd ihr 
Rappahannock on Drccmhff I LmiiHitfacked 
Lee near Fredeiwkshurg, Inii w";w trpdtf»«’d 
with a lorn of twrr ItUkH) mem Ifi ISn l hr 
successfully held Knoxville, and in IKn4 Ini a 
corns under Cinjnt ihrourJi the bmikh ol she 
Wildcmcp and Cdhl Hiuhor, Hr was 
elected U.S. senator in IS 15. Ilr irni hK 
name to a style of sidr«whbkrr^. Krr I ilc by 

BURR, Aaron n75h iHJCd, an Amrfican 
statesman, born at Newark, New irney, 
graduated at Brtnccion. i Atird to the bar in 
1782, he was attorncy-gcncrid r/Sn ni, tl.«. 
samtor 179L97, and vkviirrshteni of flic 
iSiMk 05. Hm defeat in a aintr^l ihr 

force a dud (July ll, 1804) on Alexamlcr 

I Willi Idl 

wounded, Bmr tW w Kcniih 
indicted frir murtler, 
completed lti« term m# vice-* 
president. Ho ntw proparal lo a force 
cAmlilinti there it 
ultimately fttltd ids 
dwmembpr tlw lliiiwn ihK 

and Burr tried for twtson (I «07), Ammmd, 
ycptitatlon, he ijperu some 
hdrone, ml m 1812 
resumed his law practice In New York, ticrc^ 
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shunned by society, he died. Sec his Jourmu 
(1903), and Lives by Mervvin (1900) and 
Wandcll (1925). 

BURRA, Edward (1905- ), English artist, 
born in London. He studied at the Chelsea 
School of Art and the Royal College of Art, 
and travelled widely in Europe and the U.S. 
Ho is well known as a colourist, and his 
surrealist paintings of figures ajpinst exotic 
(often Spanish) backgrounds arc invariably in 
water-colour. His picture Sohiitrs in this 
vein is in the Tate Callcry, London. He has 
also designed for the ballet. Sec the mono¬ 
graph by John Rothenstcin (1945). 
BURRELL, Sir William (1861 *1958), Scottish 
shipowner and art collector, born in Clasgow. 
He entered his father’s business at the age of 
liftecn, and daring his lifetime he accumulated 
a valuable collection of works of art, including 
motierm h’rcnch paintings, which he gave in 
1944 to his native town, with provision for a 
gallery to liouse it. In 1949 he gifted an art 
gallery and a luimhcr of pictures to Berwick- 
on-'I'wccd, near his home, Hutton Castle. 
BURRrrr, Ehlm (1810 79), ‘the learned 
blacksmith \ was horn at New Britain, C^inn. 
He worked as a blacksmith in his native 
nlacc and at Worcester, Mass., but devoted all 
his leisure to mathematics aud laugtiages. 
Through his published works and through 
his travels in the U.S.A. aud Eurt)pe he was 
known as an apostle of peace. He founded 
the Ch/'i,s(fart (Ith.vn in 1844. Imr many 
yetirs he lived in England, in 1865 70 as 
U.S. consul in Birmingham. 8cc Life by 
Charles Northcml (1879). 
BURR<>U<aiS,/u/rTdr, (0 Edgar Riee(1875 
1950), American m>velist, horn at Clilcago, 
known fi)!* his * Tarzan ’ stories, beginning 
witli Tar^uifi of fhe (1914). 

(2) %folm (1817 1921), American writer, 
born at Roxbury, New York, after sonm 
years of teaching, journalism, and clerking 
m the treasury department at Washington, 
settled down in 1874 on a farm in Now York, 
to divide his time between literature, fruit- 
culture and periodic duties as a hank- 
examiner, His hooks mostly deal with 
country life, and include B7/A'e-AY/7n (1871), 
JVhitir Somitinv (1875), Birds and Poets 
(1877), Poensfs and Wild honey (1879), 
Pepaefan (1881). Fresh fields, Sip:ns and 
Seasons (1886), Riverhy, iVhitman (1896), 77ar 
/Jghf of l>a%\ Literary Falnes, Far and hear, 
Breath of fife (1916). 

(3) William Seward (1857 98), American 
inventor of adding and calculating machines. 

BURROWS, Montagu (1819 1905), English 
historian, born at Hadley near Barnet, rose 
in the navy to commander (1852), and then, 
going nn to Oxford, took a double first, and 
tn IH62 became dtichclo professor of Modern 
History. Among his works are Wiellps Place 
in History (1882). AuiohUwaphy (1908), Ac. 
BURT, (i) Sir Cyril Lodowlc (1883- ), 

English psychologist, born in London, 
educated at dirist’s Hospital and Jesus 
College, Oxford, and at WOr/.burg. became 
Tofessor of Education at London (1924-31). 
le was also psychologist to the London 
County Council, was consulted by the War 
Ollice and the Civil Service CommiMion on 
* Personnel Selection * and was largely 


responsible for the theory and practice of 
intelligence and aptitude tests, ranging from 
tlic psychology of education to the problems 
of juvenile delinquency. He was knighted in 
1946. Sec his Factors of the Mind (1940). 

(2) Edward (d. 1755), Cencral Wade’s 
agent in road-making through the Highlands 
(I725-*“26), in 1754 published his Letters from 
the North of Scotiarid. 

BURTON, ■(!) Decimus (1800 HI), English 
architect, son of a Eondon builder, planned 
at the age of 23 the Regent’s Park colosseum, 
an exhibition hall with a dome larger than 
that of 8t Paul’s, and in 1825 designed the 
new layout of Hyde Park and the triumphal 
arch at Hyde Park Corner. 

(2) ,!ohn Hill (1809 81), historian, was born 
at Aberdeen. I laving graduated at Marischal 
C’ollege, Aberdeen, he was articled to a 
lawyer, but soon came to Edinburgh, where 
he mainly devoted himself to study and letters. 
He was in 1854 appointed secretary to the 
Prison Board of Scotland, and was a prison 
commissioner, historiographer royal for 
Scotland, an LLJ). of Edinburgh, and 1>.(\L. 
of Oxford, He was best known for his Life 
of Hume (1846), and published many works 
and contributed many articles on Scottish 
life, history, law, and letters. 

L3) laird MichsieL See Bass (2). 

(4) Sir Riduird Enmeis (1821 90), English 
traveller, was born at 'Porquay, and educated 
in Ifrancc and England. In 1842 ho served 
in Sind under Sir C’harlcs Napier; and having 
mastered Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic, 
made a lalgrimagc to Mecca disguised as a 
Pat ban (1853). In 1856 he set out with 
Speke (q.v.) on the journey which led to the 
discovery (1858) of Lake 'fanganyika, and 
afterwards travelled in North America, In 
1861 he was consul at E’ernando Po, and went 
on a mission to Dahomey. He was sub¬ 
sequently consul at Santo.s in Bra/Jl, at 
Damascus, and (1872) at Trieste. In 1876 -78 
he visited Mid Ian, and in 1882 Guinea; and 
he was knighted in 1886. Among Burton’s 
many works are First Footsteps in Fast Africa 
(1856), Wamkramsin West Africa (18(>3)‘ 
including works on Sind, Cioa, Brazil, Syria, 
Iceland, and translations of Gamoens (1880) 
and the Arafdan Nlft/ds (1885 88). Lady 
Burton (1831 96) shared in his traveks and 
writing. See her Life of Sir Richard (1893), a 
criticism of this by Ci. M. Slisted (1896); 
Lives by Wright (1906) and Downey (1931); 
Penzer’s Bi/d/otrraphv (1923); and J. Burton’s 
iJfe of iMdy Btmton (1942), 

(5) Robert (i577“1640), English author of 
the Anatomy of Melancholy, was born at 
Lindley, Leicestershire, was educated at 
Nuneaton, Sutton Coldfield, and Brasenoso 
College, Oxford, and in 1599 was elected a 
student of Christ Church. In 1616 he was 
presented to the Oxford vicarage of St 
Thoma.s, and about 1630 to the rectory of 
Segravc. Both livings ho kept, but spent his 
life at Christ Church, where he died, January 
25, 1640, Little is known of tho life of 
‘Democritus Junior’; but according to 
Anthony k Wood: * Lie was an exact mathe¬ 
matician, a curious calculator of nativities, a 
general read scholar, a thro* paced philologist 
and one that understood the surveying of 
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lands well. ... His company was very merry, 
facete, and juvenile*. Not unnaturally, it was 
rumoured—-lalscly—that the author ot tnc 
Anatomy of Melancholy died a suicide s death. 
The first edition of the great work appeared in 
quarto in 1621. Four more editions in tolio 
were published within the author's htc»tnne, 
each with successive alterations and additions; 
the final form of the book was the sixth 
edition (1651-52). One of the most interest¬ 
ing parts of the book is the long prchicc, 
‘ Democritus to the Reader *, in wliicli 
Burton gives indirectly an account ol liimsclt 
and his studies. This strange book is a 
farrago from all, even the most out-oi-thc- 
way, classical and mediaeval writers, yet not 
one quotation but lends strength or illustra¬ 
tion to his argument. Every page is inurked 
by keen irony, profound and often gloomy 
humour, and by strong and excellent sense; 
while throughout there runs a deep undertone 
of earnestness that at times rises into a grave 
eloquence of quite singular charm. Milton, 
Dr Johnson, Sterne, Byron, and Lamb were 
all inilucnccd or impressed by the book. Sec 
C. Whibley, Literary Portraits (1904), and 
Middleton Murry, Countries of the Mind 
(1931). 

BURY, (1) Blaze de. Sec Blaze. 

(2) Lady Charlotte Susan Maria (1775 

1861), Scottish novelist, youngest child of the 
fifth Duke of Argyll, married in 1796 ('oloncl 
John Campbell (d. 1809), and in 1818 the Rev. 
Edward John Bury (1790 32). Beautiful and 
accomplished, she published sixteen novels, 
including Separation, &C., and was 

reputedly the anonymous author of the spicy 
Diary illustrative of the Times of Georpte fV 
(1838). 

(3) John Bagnell (186M927), British 
historian, born in Co. Monaghan, professor 
of Modern History (1893-1902) and Circek 
(1899-1902) in Dublin and thereafter of 
Modern History in Cambridge* wrote 
histories of Greece, the Later Roman Empire, 
and edited Pindar and Gibbon. See Memoir 
and bibliography by Baynes (1929). 

(4) Richard de. See Aunoerville. 
BUSBECQ, Ogier Ghiselln de, bils*bck' (1522 « 

1592), a Flemish diplomatist, in 1556-62 the 
Emperor Ferdinand’s ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople. He wrote two works on Turkey. 
See his Life and Letters by Forster and Daniell 
(2 vols. 1880). 

BUSBY, Richard (1606-95), English school¬ 
master, born at Lutton-Bowine, Lincolnshire, 
from Westminster School passed to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and from 1640 till his death 
was headmaster of Westminster. He is the 
model 17th-century headmaster, notable 
alike for learning, assiduity, and unsparing 
application of the birch; none the less for his 
own loyalty and integrity, and the affection 
of lus pupils. Among them were Dryden, 
Locke South, and Atterbury. See Life by 
Russell Barker (1895). ^ 

BUSCH, (1) Moritz (1821-99), a German 
publicist, born at Dresden, who from a 
adherent of Bismarck's. 
(1832-1908). GerSn comic 
Hanover, and began in 
1859 to draw for the Fliegende Blotter. See 
study by Dangers (1937). 


B 0 S<*niN(L Anhm luiwlrlch 11 *74 93 ), 
Cicrinan f.rtnu.ipln^i . tuundrt Mufisijwl 
l^eopraphy, hotn in fLiuinlniii 
and dial the dn^’ciiU' nt a 0014-410111 irj 
Berlin. son, %fuhnnrt (dnlm 1 1 \ 

published many no i n-tm,m ainaimfict 

literature, and ail. 

BUSENB^UM, Hvnnatw, knwi 

(InlK) fiK). JcMUl theol»H:t4!L horn m 

Westphalia, am! died unfoi m the 
College at Mtinsfen Hi. 

Moraii,s\ heeaiin” a ^fandald tiuilioriiy 

in Jesuit scmiuaric'K ilannrh *.4\vial of iti 
propositions \'»eie amdennifd thr popes, 
An ill-expressed srnfnue srrnr. to 010411 iIhii 
docs not), ‘ When tlic rad i\ LiwItiL the inraw 
also arc lawful’. 

BUNIL Ahm Dudley itmm n | nrM .h 
noser, horn in I ouilon Pu'snleof of the 
workers* Mmae Asssh {ainut, whiih he 
founded m 19 to. Bush was a Mnoinerd 
Communist who Miuplificd ins wotl m 
accortlanee wiiti flic |uituii»|t's ginniung 
Soviet music, and sugeeMrif fhaf' polntcaj 
ideas undetlav main tif Ins oijicsttai \\mk% 
wliich includeil two svmpliouirs and 
certo.s for snilm and pi.itun and an opna, 
ITat A7er, winch won an AtH t'oiiticil 
award m I9M, 

BUSHNK! L, iloraee tlHOj Vn, Xmrnoin 
divine, was hoiu at \rw BnoiioL i Mim , ainl 
died at llaifldriL whar iiosn |su |» |K^«I 
he was a famous t’oniureaiuinal pasfm^ and 
where tin* citv paik t*. nanird .ilfet him ilts 
works had eonsidrialde mflm'iHe m fintaut 
as well us the I f,.S, A. Sre ! Or tw Ins daustitier 
(IHHO), 

BUSK, (1815 HJh onr ol rite iluef 

originators of the xohmtrei movrmrm. at 
Cambridge founded a idle ifnin and he 
helped in 185H to tevise llic onH rxedtng 
volunteer corps, the Vtcimm Rifles, Ifw 
xister, Rnehd niirrietfe «I«IS |9o*i, folk* 
lorist and traveller, pubtnlied i mi-an of 
itaiy (1886), and cidleeiams from Spam, 
Tirol, and the Last, 

BUSONI, Ferrueein Briiventifn, 

(1866-1924), Italian pimmd amt eoininner, 
was born at Hmpoli, 1 useaiiv. An ntlain 
prodigy, he played in public »it thr age of 
mne, and at fifteen nuule m smaesxi'ut concert 
tour. In tHH9 he lieeamc pmfesxot of the 
Fianoforte at HeLmkI, mtf Silwlmx Iq.v.h 
and married (I min (ietda SfiHitmid. Hr sulo 
sequcmlly tawghi and played the tmtmUnw 
i?,. Boston* Ikrlm, Wrmmr. and 

Zd^nch, returning to Berlin nt I92i). Ilw 
mlluence ot IJji/.i i« apnitrent in hix gmtt 
pianoforte concerto. Ilw opera ihfktor 
completal posilntnioyxly hy « inipd m 
1925, is, despite its wverely ttitelleettial 
character, his greatest work. Hi mtpffthly 
scored ballot musk hw debt to Hi/et 

a93i) Biography by Id I. Itetil 

BUSS, Frauecs Mary (1817-941, liitglixti 
pioneer of higher eduattioii of wotiteti, and 
founder ol the North London <;olt«iiite 
for JUdles. See Livci tw Ridley 
(1896), Holmes (1913), amt Ihiraafi 119IK|; 

C«m«e iwpcriy 
Roger de Rabntin, Comte die Bmwy. M-m- 
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ra-bu-tV (1618-93), Lrcnch soldier who 
ruined his brilliant military prospects by 
gelling himsclt* imprisoned and exiled for his 
Htsfoire amourcuse dcs Gaiik\s\ a book of 
partly fictitious court scandals (1666). Sec 
ins Afihmnrvs and his letters to his cousin^ 
Mine dc Sevign6. 

BU'rCi lER, Samuel Henry (185(L1910), Greek 
scholar and M.P. for Cambritlgc University 
from 1906, was born in Dublin. Educated at 
Marlborough uruEFrinity C'ollege,Cambridge, 
he was senior classic and chancellors medab 
list in 1873, gained a fellowship, was elected 
to an extraordinary fellowship at University 
College, Oxford, and in 1882 became 
professor of Greek at Edinburgh. He 
collaborated with Andrew Lang in one of the 
best i^rosc translations of the Odyssey (1879) 
and is also well known for his work on 
Aristotle’s Poetics (1895). 
lUrriC dolm Stuart, 3rd Earl of (1713-92), 
British statesman, succeeded his father in 
1723, and about 1737 was made one of his 
lords of the bedchamber by E'redcrick, 
Prince of Wales. On the prince’s death 
(1751), Bute became groom of the stole to 
his son, afterwards CJcorgc 111, whom he 
strongly inllucnced. In 1761 he was appoin¬ 
ted one of the principal secretaries of state; 
and from May 29, 1762, to April 8, 1763, he 
was prime minister. His government was one 
ol" the most unpopular that ever held olfice, 
its fundamental principle being the supremacy 
of the royal prerogative. Bute may have 
been incapable, but, worse than that, he was 
dccmctl by the popular verdict ‘ until to be 
prime minister of England, as (Da Scotsman. 

(2) the king’s friend, and (3) an honest man 
Eor some lime he retained his inlluenec over 
the king, hut from 1768 his life was chicllly 
spent in the country, where he engaged in 
botany and science study. Bee Life by Ixwat 
Eraser (1912). 

BU'I’ENANIFF, Adolf Erk'dridi Jobami (1903- 
), German organic chemist, born at 
Wesermundc, was otfered the Nobel prize for 
chemistry in 1939 for his work on sex hor¬ 
mones, but declined in obedience to a Nazi 
decree. He isolated aiulrosterone and 
investigated the chemical structure of pro¬ 
gestin, 

BirrUER, (1) Alban (1710 73), English 
C’utholic hagiographer, was horn at Applctrce, 
Northampton; was educated at Douai, and 
became professor there: wtis for some time 
dutplain to the Duke of Norfolk; and at his 
death was head of the EaigHsh C’ollcgc at St 
Omcr. His great work, the IJves of the 
Saints (1756 59), primarily intended for 
cditication, makes no distinction between 
fact and fiction. His nephew, Charles (1750- 
1832), a lawyer, wrote on legal and theological 
subjects, 

(2) Beniamin Eranklin (IB18-93), American 
lawyer, general, and congressman, was born 
at l3eerilekL New liampshirc* ^ Ciraduating 
at WaterviUe College, Maine, in 1B3B, and 
admitted to the bar in 1840, be became noted 
as a criminal lawyer, a champion of the 
working classes, and an ardent Democrat, 
both in the legislature and in the state senate, 
In 1861 he was appointed major-general of 
volunteers, and in 1862 took possession of 


New Orleans (May 1), where prompt and 
severe measures crushed all opposition. In 
December ' Beast Butler as the Con¬ 
federates called him, was superseded, but in 
November 1863 received a command in 
Virginia, and next year made an expedition 
against Fort E'isher, near Wilmington. 
Elected to Congress in 1866, he was promi¬ 
nent in the Republican dforls for the 
reconstruction of the southern states and the 
impeachment of President Johnson. In 1878 
and 1879 he was nominated for governor of 
Mas.sachusetts by the National Parly, and 
endorsed by Democrats, in 1882 elected, but 
in 1883 again defeated. His nomination for 
president in 1884 was not taken seriously. 
Sec his Aatohio^raphy (1892). 

(3) l,ady Eleanor (1745 •1829), and Miss 
Sarah Ponsonby (1755H831), two Irish 
recluses, known as the ‘ Maid.s of Llangollen ’ 
or ‘ Ladies of the Vale They settled about 
1774 at Plus Newydd, Llangollen, and were 
visited here by Mmc dc Cienlis, Miss Seward, 
Dc Quincey, i&c. 

(4) Elizabeth. See (16). 

(5) Frances Pierce. Sec KEMUtE (3), 

(6) George. See (9). 

(7) James. See Ormonde. 

(8) Joseph (1692“ 1752), English moral 
philosopher and divine, was born May 18, at 
Wantage, Berkshire. Destined for the Pres¬ 
byterian ministry, he attended an academy 
for dissenters at Gloucester, and later at 
'Fewkesbury, where the future Archbishop 
Seeker was a fellow-pupil. But be joined the 
C'hurch of England and in 1714 entered Oriel 
C’ollcgo, Oxford. lie corresponded with the 
philosophical theologian, Samuel Clarke, 
seeking rational confirmation of C^hristian 
doctrine and objecting to the latter’s a priori 
arguments for ilic exislcncc of God. In 1718 
he graduated, look orders and was appointed 
preacher at the Rolls Chapel, where ho 
preached the Pifteet! Serniaris (1722, published 
1726) which comprised his ethical theory of 
objective intuitionism. Eor Butler, human 
psychology is divisible into three main 
elements, the passions, the reflective principles 
of cool self-love and benevolence, and lastly 
the supreme principle, conscience. He identi¬ 
fied virtue not with any one of these elements 
but with the proper relation between them. 
A man is virtuous when he acts according 
to nature, meaning ideal nature, where the 
three elements arc working in harmony. 
Butler became prebendary of Salisbury (1721), 
rector of Haughton-le-Skcrne near Darlington 
(1722), and of Stanhope (1725), where he 
lived in complete retirement, busy on his 
Arm to tty of Reiigian Natural ami Revealed 
(1736),'the aim of which was to show that 
objections against revealed religion may also 
be levelled against the whole constitution of 
nature. Seeker desired to see him promoted 
to some more important position, and 
mentioned his name once to Queen Caroline. 
The queen thought he had been dead, 
and asked Archbishop Blackburne, * No, 
madam,’ said the Archbishop, * he is not 
dead, but be is burled’. In 1733 Butler 
became chaplain to his friend Lord Chancel¬ 
lor Talbot, and in 1736 a prebendary of 
Rochester, and clerk of the closet to Queen 
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Caroline. In 1738 he was made Bishop of 
Bristol, in 1740 Dean of St Paul’s; in 1747 
he is said to have been oifered the primacy; 
and in 1750 he was translated to Durham. 
He died at Bath, June 16, 1752, and was 
buried in Bristol Cathedral. Sec Gladstone’s 
edition of his works (2 vols. 1H96), and his 
Subsidiary Studies (1896), and Lives by 
Spooner (1902), Baker (1924), E. C. Broad 
(1936), and study by A. Duncan-Jones (1952). 

(9) Josephine Elizabeth, tide Gray (1828 
1906), English social reformer, was born at 
Milfield and successfully crusaded against the 
white-slave traffic and the Contagious Diseases 
Acts which placed loose women in seaports 
and military towns under police jurisdiction, 
often subjecting them to much injustice. 
She was married to George Butler (1819“9()), 
Canon of Winchester and author of educa¬ 
tional works. See her Personal Reminiscences 
of a Great Crusade (1896), and studies and 
Lives by Fawcett and Turner (192H) and 
G. W. and L. A. Johnson (1928). 

(10) Nicholas Murray (1862-1947), born in 
New Jersey, became professor of Philosopfty 
in Columbia University in 1889, president in 
1902-1945. He received the Nobel Peace 
prize in 1931, and was the author of hooks 
on public questions, mostly on the philosopliy 
of education. 

(11) Reginald Cotterell (1913- ), English 
sculptor, born at Buntingford, Herts. I Ic was 
a lecturer at the Architectural Association 
School of Architecture from 1937 to 1939, 
and technical editor of the Architectural 
Press from 1946 to 1951, when he was 
appointed the Gregory fellow of Sculpture 
at Leeds University. He exhibited sculptures 
at the South Bank (Festival of Britain) 
Exhibition in 1951 and at the Venice Biennale 
in 1952. In 1953 he won the first prize in the 
international Unknown Political Prisoner 
sculpture competition. He is recognized as 
one of the leading exponents of ‘ linear ’ 
sculpture, and has produced many con¬ 
structions in wrought iron, although he has 
recently turned to a more realistic style. 

(12) Richard Austen (1902- ), British 
Conservative politician, was born at Attock 
Serai, India, the son of a distinguished 
administrator. He was educated at Marl¬ 
borough and Cambridge, was president of 
ffie University Union in 1924 and fellow of 
Corpus Christi College from 1925 to 1929, 
when he became M.P. for Saffron Walden, 
Essex. After a series of junior ministerial 
appointments from 1932, he was minister of 
education from 1941 to 1945. His name 
will always be closely associated with the for¬ 
ward-looking Education Act of 1944 which 
reorganized the secondary school system and 
introduced the ‘ 11-plus ’ examination for the 
selection of grammar-school pupils. In Sir 
Winston Churchill s 1951 Government he 
was chancellor of the exchequer, and in 
Octeffier 1955 he introduced the emergency 

credit sneeze ’ budget, which was to be his 
last. In December he became lord privy seal 
^d leader of the House of Commonl^ 
‘.‘ipped ’ for the prwier- 
ship after Eden s resignation in January 1957, 
and Butler accepted 
the additional post of Home Secretary 


Palely patnet.iu. ^nuM^thh Ir.itnrd, never 
surprised af hr* mho he 

describcil as ' htpli u trp? i*,h fuMe aiitf 
utuipproaehahh' \ tup he wjif k, t doun .Huae 
of the mo\i pioy.tfhouehffiiK aiul 
dedicated of I'ou Ir.idrr* Hre I ouui-. Ilovd 
RiclmrJ (I*■**'10, 

(13) Samuel (IcriJ boi. i ipilr.h 

author id' ihr son ot a omifl tdimcr* 

was bapti/ed at 

He was cducatcil at Uooo.irr fjantnair 
sdiooh and pcrliafn Oxftod oi C.imbftduc, 
As sccrctai y to a Mr Jethro iironr id' the 
peace, o-f Parle ('roome, \V rMef^duir. he 
said to have oeeimiri! fir. Irroue wtifi miHic 
and paiming. ifr ^’ias afteiwaob* to 
service of the i of Kvnh and hccauie 

intimate voth Kridrti, Ihrte r. no gruititd 
for sa>ind he \%a% in the %rnn»" i>t Sir Nawiicl 
Luke, of Cople Hoo. iie.u lledhod. who n 
supposed to have sai lot Hmldu.r., Vtu*r ilw 
Resforatiom he hri.imr -Hrircfan lo the | lyj 
of C'arheiy. I on! Ihr^adrot ol Wale^*, hv 
whom he was appointed stewatil oi I mllm 
Castle. About tins firnr he took a tsifr wtuHe 
fortune was lost m * dl uuisrs \ thr 
purl <rf appr.iied tn lUPL the 

second in load, and thr ifnrd ui trCK. rtu* 
poem, a hurlr'u|«r **afirr iiu |iuiifa«ra$i, 
secured limncdiatc populatnv. and w.h ** 
special favouiitc of i hatlrs H*»., who, 
however, rewardnl da anilan %Mtli only a 
solitary grant offhH). In- thitiri drattlniied 
among his creditor*, I lotn «hr I art of 
Dorset, who mtroilm rd iimkbf.n to the 
king, he received \omr kffidnr-c4, hnt liui 
best friend wa*i Willtaw toimnri.j||r oi the 
Temple, He died m How-* ’Sfirri* i oveni 
tiarden, of con*.um|»{Hm, on Krpfriiitiri 25, 
and was hitned. at I ongiirullc*’* e\\wme, m 
the churchyard of .St ISiur%, i oumt itasdeii. 

I he yII *|rd aie mainly 
spurious, unlike his Uetmmr in I wr 

ami Pmse ill5^1 h Her scudir^» In \tidkat«p 
( 1923 ) and 1 % A, I<tchur 4 f** I |o I / g 

( 14 ) ,Samuel tir/4 LHion hititinh divine, 
grundhdher of (15), twin at Rmilwofili. v%a\ 
headmaster of .SluewNhiiiv thru llrdiop of 
Lichhe d and Cowmrv, Hr eddrd Ae^dnlm 
(1809* 16). Sw 14fV (IH961 Iw C151, 

( 15 ) Ssmmel (IK 15 i iiKhH* iiuthor, 

pamter and nnisician, uraiiilnon ol (I4i, horn 
at Langur Rectory, near ihimimm, Noiimg. 
harmhiro, was educated at Shirwsintry mid 
bt Johns Gpllrttc, Gambfttlgr, Loirvrr 
quarrelling with his clrriiyitwn Idihrr, hr 
gave up the idea ortuking ordrr^i iiml Iwcamc 
mstcad a sheepditfmer m Nrw /rulund. 
PuMages Irom his 4 Pim fear in ( 

CIH63J rrappeamt m i.fewkm 
(1872), a Utopian sal ire V lircwltwi * is 
an inversion of * nowlwrc T in which fiiuny 
01 the conventional pwHJte and ciwimiit 
are reversed. For exitmpli, criino « treated 
as an illness and illfw.% crime. Mmtnmn 
5?^Y® , abolished lor fear of their ttutifery 
over men s mindSi Ac, I'he domlniiiii iheritc 

rHI|ioiii MfeL lliiikr wii% 
greatly inducnced ov OarwhPs Origin o/ 
iJvrtuferf accepted the l«tlcr*i theory of 
lekaioii. After 
his fathers death in IB64, he returned to 
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Britain and lived in London until his death. 
L'or a time, he studied painting, and his 
picture Mr Uatherh'y\*! Holiday is in tlic 
late Gallery. In a series of writings he tried 
to revive the * vitalist ’ or ‘ creative ’ view of 
evolution, as in Luck or Cunning (1886), in 
opposition to Darwin’s doctrine of natural 
selection. Ho began to suspect a dogmatism 
in the march of science as narrow as, but more 
invidious than, that of the church. He loved 
music, especially Handel’s, and composed 
two oratorios, gavottes, minuets, fugues, and 
a cantata. In his later years he turned to 
Shakesrjcarcan scholarship and published 
translations of the Iliad (1898) and the 
Odyssey (1900). His essay The Humour of 
Homer (1892) is a remarkable piece of literary 
criticism. He is best known, however, for his 
autobiographical novel The Way of All Fleshy 
published posthumously in 1963, a work of 
moral realism on the causes of strife between 
dilferent generation.s which left its mark on 
Shaw and much 2l)th-century literature. See 
memoir by his collaborator H. Festing Jones 
(1920), and Lives by C. li. M. Joad (1924), 
C\ G. Stillman (1932), J. B. Fort (1935), 
M. Muggeridge (1936), F'urbank (1948), and 
Harkness (1955). 

(l(>) Sir WilHiim Francis (1838 4910), 
British general and author, born at Suirvillc, 
'ripperary, served on the Red River Lxpedi- 
tion (1870*71), on the Ashanti Fxpedition 
(1873), in the Sudan (1884 *85), and in South 
Africa (1888-99), and published several books 
on his experiences. Sec his Autobiography 
(1911). In 1877 he married Klizaheth 
Southerden 'Ihompson (1850 1933), battle- 
painter, born at Lausanne, who made her 
reputation with the Roll Call (1874), 
Inkermarm (1H77), Ike. See her /la/u- 
blography (1923). 

BU'I'LIN, William Edmund (1900 - ), holiday 
camp promoter, was born in South Africa, 
He moved with his parents to C'unada, and 
after serving in World War I, he worked his 
passage to England with only £5 capital. 
After a short period in a fun fair he went into 
business on his own. In 1936 he opened his 
first camp at Skegness, followed by others at 
Clacton and Mlcy. During World War H 
he served as director-general of hostels to 
the ministry of supply, and was awarded the 
M.BJL in 1952. After the war more camps 
and hotels were opened both at homo and 
abroad. He sponsored a mass walk from 
John 0 * Groats to Latid’s F,nd in I’ebruary 
1960. 

BVrt\ (I) Dame Clara (1873-1936), contralto 
singer, born at South wick, made her d6but 
in 1892. Elgar’s *y«/ Pictures were especially 
composed for her. See Life by W, Ponder 
(1928). 

(2) Isaac (1813* 79), Irish politician, the 
hrst ’Home Ruler*, was the son of the 
Protesltnt rector of Stranorlar, and was born 
at Cilenfin, County Donegal Educated at 
Raphoc and at Trinity College, Dublin, he 
gained a brilliant reputation for his accom¬ 
plished scholarship, edited the Dublin 
University Magazine from 1834 to 1838, and 
filled the chair of Political Economy from 
1836 to 1841. He was called to the Irish bar 
in 1838, and before long became a foremost 
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champion of the Conservative caus'^^Etively 
opposing O’Conncirs Repeal AssocMi% in 
1843. But from 1852 to 1865 he reprei^tedA 
Youghal as a ‘ Liberal Conservative ate*" 
he defended Smith O’Brien and others in the 
state trials of 1848 and all the Fenian prisoners 
between 1865 and 1869. In 1871 he was 
returned for Limerick to lead the Home Rule 
party in the House of Commons, but soon 
found, to his mortilieation, that he could not 
control the forces he had formed. He died 
near Dundrum, in County Dublin, 
BEITEREIELD, William (1814-1900), Eng¬ 
lish architect, was born in London and was 
the architect of Klcblc College, Oxford; St 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury; the chapel 
and quadrangle of Rugby; All Saints’, 
Margaret Street, London; and St Albans, 
Holborn. He was also responsible for many 
controversial ‘ restorations L 
Birri’ERICK, Kbeiiczcr (1826-1903), Ameri¬ 
can tailor, inventor of standardized paper 
patterns for garments. 

BUTZER. Sec Bucwi. 

BUXTEHUDE, Oiderik, Ger. Dietrich, books- 
tedioo'de (1637 1707), Danish organist and 
composer, was born at Hclsingborg (now in 
Sweden), and in 1668 was appointed to the 
coveted post of organist at the Maricnkirchc, 
Ltibeck. Here he began the famous Abend- 
rnusiken - evening concerts during Advent of 
his own sacred choral and orchestral music 
anti organ works. In 1704 Bach walked two 
hundred miles across Germany from Arnstadt 
and Handel travelled from Hamburg to 
attend die concerts and to meet Buxtehude, 
outstanding in his time as an organist and as 
a composer, the principles of whose ‘ free ’ 
organ and pure instrumental works were 
later to be developed by Bach. See the Life 
by IL J. Moser (Berlin 1957). 

BUX'ION, Sir Thomas Fowcll, 1st Bart. (1786- 
1845), English brewer and social reformer, 
born at Earls Colne, Essex, was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and married into the 
Gurney family of Norwich, As M.P. for 
Weymouth (1818-37) he worked for modifica¬ 
tion of the criminal law, abolition of the 
slave trade, and prison reform, succeeding 
Wilbcdbrcc as head of the anti-slavery party 
in 1824. Sec his Memoirs by his son, Charles 
(1H23-71), an independent Liberal M.P., 
published in 1848. 

BUXTORF, Johami (1564 4 629), German 
Hebraist, was born at Kamen, in Westphalia; 
in 1591 became professor of Hebrew at 
Basel, and died there of the plague. His 
Lexicon Chaldalcum^ Tatmudkum^ et Rabbi- 
nicum was completed by his son (1639). 
See Life by Kautzsch (1879).“That son, 
Johann (1599--1664), succeeded to the 
Hebrew chair, us also did his son, Jakob 
(1645-1704), and his nephew, Johann (1663- 
1732). 

BUYS-BALLOT, Christoph Henrik Diedrlk, 
bfz-baHot (1817-90), Dutch meteorologist, 
the inventor of the aeroklinoscop© and of 
a system of weather signals, was born 
at Kloetingon in Zeeland, and died at 
Utrecht. 

BYNC, (1) George. 1st Viscount Torrington 
(1663-1733), English sailor, father of (2), 
was bom at wrotham, Kent, at fifteen 
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entered the navy, and in 1688 recommended 
himself to William of Orange by his zeal in 
the cause of the Revolution. Made rear" 
admiral in 1703, he next year captured 
Gibraltar, and for his gallant conduct at the 
sea-fight of Mfilaga was knighted by Queen 
Anne. In 1708 he commanded a squadron 
fitted out to oppose invasion by the Pretender. 
He pursued the French licet to the Firth of 
Forth, took one ship, and forced the rest 
back to Dunkirk. For his services during the 
*15 he was created a baronet; and in 1718 
he commanded the fleet sent to Sicily, on 
July 31 utterly destroying the Spanish licet 
off Messina. In 1721 he was created Viscount. 
See The Torrhigton JOiaries^ cd. C. B, Andrews 
(1954). 

(2) John (1704-57), English .sailor, loiirlh 
son of (1), joined the navy at fourteen, and in 
1745 had risen to the rank of rear-admiral 
in the Mediterranean licet. In 1756, the 
year he was promoted admiral, he was sent 
with a poorly equipped squadron to relieve 
Minorca, at that time blockaded by a French 
fleet. Off the Castle of St Philip on May 20, 
he gave the signal to engage the enemy’s 
fleet. The van under Rear-admiral West at 
once attacked, but the rcai', under Byng, got 
into some disorder and hardly came within 
gunshot. The van suffered great loss, and 
Byng sailed away to Gibraltar and left 
Minorca to its fate. In England the public 
was furious, and Byng was brought home 
under arrest. Acquitted of cowardice or 
disaffection, he was found guilty of neglect of 
duty, and condemned to death, but recom¬ 
mended to mercy. The king, however, 
refused to pardon him, and Byng was shot on 
‘ the Monarque ’ at Portsmouth, March 14, 

‘ pour encourager los autres ’ in Voltaire’s 
phrase. See study by Tunstall (1928) and 
The Byng Papers (1930 ff.). 

(3) Julian Hedworth George, 1st Viscount 
Byng of Vimy (1862-1935), British general, 
commanded the 9th Army Corps in Gallipoli 
(1915), the Canadian Army Corps (1916-17), 
and the 3rd Army (1917-18). Governor- 
general of Canada (1921-26), ho was com¬ 
missioner of the metropolitan police (1928- 
1931), and was made a viscount in 1926 and a 
field-marshal in 1932. 

BYRD, bird, (1) Richard Evelyn (1888-1957), 
American rear-admiral, explorer, and aviator, 
made the first aeroplane flight over the North 
Pole, May 9, 192o; he flow over the South 
Pole, November 28-29,1929. From his base, 

‘ Little America near Ross Sea, he carried 
out Antarctic exploration in 1933-34 and he 
led another expedition in 1939-41. See his 
Discovery (1935) and Alone (1938). 

(2) William (1543-1623), English composer, 
born probably in Lincoln. His early life is 
obscure, but it is likely that he was one of 
the Children of the Chapel Royal, under 
Tallis, and at the age of twenty he became 
orgariist of Lincoln Cathedral, where he 
remained until 1572, when he was made 
joint-organist with Tallis of the Chapel Royal 
Three years later, Queen Elizabeth granted 
Byrd and Tallis an exclusive licence for the 
printing and sale of music, and their joint 
work of that year, Piae Cantiones, was 
dedicated to her. Byrd was associated with 


John Bull and Orliuuio Gibbons in Parthenk 
(1611), the first printed music for virginals, 
A linn C’atholic, Byrd, )%ho is ifl’tcn regarded 
as the greatest of the Futlor eoinposers, was 
several times pro.sccitfcil as a recusant, hut he 
wrote music of fa eat power and beauty for 
both the Catholic and the Anghean services, 
as well as madrigals, sottys, and music for 
strings. Sec studies by I*. Howes (1928) and 
E. H. I’dlowes (1948). 

(3) William (16/4 I 744). Ameriean tobacco 
planter, cokmial oflicjal and tharist, horn in 
Virginia, the Siin of William Bvrd (inSJ- 
1704), pioneer idanter and early Virginian 
aristocrat. During two perunls in kondon 
(1697 1705 and 1715 20) as a student of law 
and colonial ufcnt, he showed himself an 
elegant socialite, a man of leanung and many 
amours. In 1728 he ti>olv part in NUfveytn| 
the bomujary ^ line between Vtrfinia and 
C'arolina, in 173/ he t’oundeii the town of 
Richmond, atut in 174) he became president 
of (he council of state, of winch he Itad been 
a member since 17()9._ Indicative of his 
cultural and intellectual interests were a targe 
library, a tine collectnm id' pauumns. and ii 
fellowship i>r the Ktnal Soemfv id Great 
Briliiim Uis pid>lishet{ works uiclmle The 
}Ves/<rn (1841). aiul see The 

London Diary {I / L/^ !) am! iDlua Writings 
(cd. Wright and Ttnhng, lu.sK) ami the study 
by R. Beatty (19 Q). 

BYRGHUS, Justus, i>r Jost lliiriih inirgPoos 
(1552 1633), Swiss mvcnt<u‘ of celestial 
globes and compiler of kifairdlims, was born 
in the Swiss canton td“ St Gall. 

BYRNK, Dofui, pseud, t>r Brisoi Oswald D<mn- 
Byruc (1889 1928). IrisfoAmerican novelist 
and short-story writer, born in Brooklyn and 
educated at Dublin, the Smbonne. and at 
Leipzig, A cownuncher in Soutli America 
and garage hand in New York, he wrote 
Messer Marco Poio (1921), iiangmafPs f/otme 
(1926). Ac. 

BYROM, John (1692 1763). l-nghsh poet and 
stenographer, was born at Broughton, near 
Manchester, studied medicine at Montpellier, 
returned to London to teach his new system 
of shorthand, but in 1740 succeeded to the 
family estates. Bee his Diary (ed, 1854 57) 
and iGr/m* (nd. 1894 1912). 

BYRON, George CJordon, 6th Bnroti llyroit of 
Rochdale (1788-1824), I'.nglisfi poet, was born 
in London, son of the irresponsible and 
eccentric Captain John Byron (1756 9l) 
and Catherine Gordon of Gigtii, Aberdeen, a 
Scottish heiress, and grandson of Admiral 
John Byron (1723-*86) author of the classical 
account of the fVager disaster. 11te poet’s 
first ^ ten years were spent in his mother’s 
lodgings m Aberdeen, her husband having 
squandered her fortune in F’rancc. l‘he boy 
was lame from birth, and the shabby sur¬ 
roundings and the violent temper of his 
foohsh, vulgar and deserted mother produced 
a repression in him which expiiUn many of his 
later actions. In 1798 he succeeded to the 
title on the death of * the wicked lord ’ his 
great-uncle. Ho was educated at Aberdeen 
grammar school, then privately at Dulwich 
and at Harrow School, proceeding to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1805, where he read 
much, swam and boxed, and led a dissipated 
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life. All early collection of poems under the 
title of Hours of Idleness were reprinted with 
alterations in 1807 and were" savagely cut up ’ 
by the Edinburgh Review in 1808. Byron 
replied with his powerful Popian satire 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers (1809), and 
set out on his grand tour, visiting Spain, 
Malta, Albania, Greece, and the Aegean, 
returning after two years with ‘ a great many 
stanzas in Spenser’s measure relative to the 
countries he had visited’, which appeared 
under the title of Chi/de Harold's Pilgrimage 
in 1812 and were widely popular. This was 
followed by a series of oriental pieces such as 
the Giaour (1813), Lara (1814), and the 
Bride of Corinth (1815). During this time he 
dramatized himself as a man of mystery, a 
gloomy romantic figure, derived from the 
popular fiction of the day and not least from 
Childe Harold. He became the darling of 
London society, and of Lady Caroline Lamb, 
and gave to Europe the concept of the 
‘ Byronic hero’. In 1815, he married an 
heiress, Anne Isabella Milbanke, who left 
him in 1816 after the birth of a daughter, 
Ada. He was also suspected of a more than 
brotherly love for his half-sister, Augusta 
Leigh, and was ostracized. The poet left 
for the Continent, travelled through Belgium 
and the Rhine country to Switzerland, where 
he met Shelley, and on to Venice and Rome, 
where he wrote the last canto of Childe Harold 
(1817). He spent two years in Venice and 
met the Countess Teresa Guiccioli, who 
became his mistress. Some of his best works 
belong to this period, including Beppo (1818), 

A Vision of Judgment (1822), and Don Juan 
(1819-24),' written in a new metre (ottava 
rima) and an informal conversational manner 
which enabled him to express the whole of 
his complex personality, poems in which he 
‘ stripped t he tinsel otf sentiment ’ and spoke 
with the voice of a completely free mind. 


CABELL 

rejoicing in the richness and variety of 
human experience and conscious of its 
absurdity, cruelty, boredom, and its glory. 
He gave active help to the Italian revolu¬ 
tionaries and founded with Leigh X~Iunt a 
short-lived journal. The Liberal. In 1823, 
he joined the Greek insurgents who had 
risen against the Turks, and died of marsh 
fever at Missolonghi. His body was 
brought back to England and buried at 
Hucknall Torkard in Nottingham. Byron 
was not, however, ‘ Childe Harold ’ and his 
greatness lies not so much in that he created 
a world of fantasy but that he learnt to escape 
back to reality. He belongs more to the 
humorists and realists such as Voltaire and 
Swift rather than to his contemporaries the 
romantic poets, to which W. H. Auden in his 
Letter io Lord Byron (1937) attests. His 
reputation declined after his death despite the 
championship of Matthew Arnold, On the 
Continent he had a far-reaching influence 
both as the creator of the ‘ Byronic hero ’ 
and as the champion of political liberty, 
leaving his mark on such writers as Hugo, 
Dc Musset, Leopardi, Heine, Espronceda, 
Pushkin, and Lermontov. The best edition 
of his works is by E, H. Coleridge and R. E. 
Prothero (1899-1904). See Lives by T. 
Moore (1830), B. C. Maync (1912), A. Maurois 
(1930), H. Nicolson (1924), P. C. QuenneU 
(1935, 1941). D. Gray (1945), and L, A. 
Marchand (1958). Sec also critical studies 
by Arnold (1888), Swinburne (1866, 1884), 
Henley (1890), Kcr (1925), R, Escarpit 
(Pans 1958), and on the Augusta Leigh 
controversy, see Murray (1906) and Fox 
(1924). 

BYWATER, Isignun (1840 1914), English 
humanist, born in London, was Greek 
professor at Oxford 1893 1908, and trans¬ 
lated Aristotle’s Poetics^ See. Sec Memoir by 
W. W. Jackson (1917). 


C 

CABALLERO, EernAn, pseud, of Cecilia 
Francesca dc Arrom (1797 1877), daughter of 
Nikolaus Bohl von Faber (1770 1836), a 
German merchant in Spain, who wrote on 
the history of Spanish literature. Born at 
Morges in Switzerland, she spent most of her 
childhood in Germany, but returned to Spain 
in 1813. Three timCwS widowed, she died at 
Seville. She introduced in Spain the pic¬ 
turesque local-colour novel. The first of her 
fifty romances was La gaviota (1849); others 
are £7/r/, Clemencku La familia de A/vareda. 
She also collected Spanish folk-talcs. 

CABANEL, Alexandre (1823-89), French 
painter, was born at Montpellier, and died 
m Paris* A strict classicist, he won great 
popularity as a portrait painter and as a 
teacher, many of his pupils becoming famous, 
among them Bernard and Constant. 

CABANIS, Pierre Jean Georges, ka-ba^nees 
(1757-1808), French physician and philo¬ 


sophical writer, born at Cosnac, Charente- 
Infdricurc, attached himself to the popular 
side in the Revolution. He furnished 
Mirabcau with material for his speeches on 
public education; and Mirabcau died in his 
arms. During the Terror he lived in retire¬ 
ment, and was afterwards a teacher in the 
medical school at Paris, a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, then of the senate. 
He died near Meulan. Flis chief work is his 
onec-famous Rapports du physique et du 
moral de Phomme (1802), 

CABEI.L, James Branch, /<«//- (1879-1958), 
American novelist and critic, born at Rich¬ 
mond, Ya., made his name by Jurgen (1919), 
the best known of a long sequonco of works 
set in the imaginary mediaeval kingdom of 
Poiclesme and written in an elaborate, 
sophisticated style made even more precious 
by the author’s fondness for archaisms. See 
Collected Works (IS vols. 1927-30), including 
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short stories and verse, and autobiographical 
essays, Quiet, Please (1952); also biblio¬ 
graphy by F. J. Brewer (1958). 

CABET, Etienne, ka-bay (1788-1856), French 
communist, was born at Dijon, and died at 
St Louis, having gone out to Texas in 1849 to 
found (unsuccessfully) an ‘ Icarian com¬ 
munity so named after his Voyage en Icarie 
(1840), a ‘ philosophical and social romance 
describing a communistic Utopia. 

CABEZON, Antonio de, ka-bay-ynon (1510- 
1566), Spanish composer, blind from birth, 
noted for his keyboard pieces and vocal works. 

CABLE, George Washington (1844-1925), 
American author, born in New Orleans, at 
nineteen volunteered as a Confederate soldier. 
After the war he earned a precarious living 
in New Orleans, before taking up a literary 
career in 1879. In 1884 he went to New 
England. His Creole sketches in Scribner's 
made his reputation. Among his books arc 
Old Creole Days (1879), The Grandissimes 
(1880), The Silent South (1885), Byhw Hill 
(1902), Kincaid's Battery (1908), Lovers of 


the king of Portugal, lie then made for 
India; but losing seven of his ships, he laiulcd 
at Mozambique, of which he was the lirst to 
give clear information, and, sailing thence 
to Calicut, established the first commercial 
treaty between Portugal and India. lie 
returned to Lisbon in 1501. Sec studv bv 
J. R. McClymont (1914) and account of 
voyages to Brazil and India (Hakluvt Soc 
1937). 

CABRERA, Don Ramck, fur bray'ra (IKK) 77) 
a Carlist leader in 1833 40 and 1848 49, was 
born at Tortosa, and died at Wentworth 
near Staines, having married a wealthy 
English lady. In 1839 Don ('arlos created 
him Count of Morelia. 

CABRINI, Francesca Xavier (1850 1917), 
American nun, born near Lodi, Italy, founded 
the Missionary Sisters of tlic Sacred Heart 
(1886), emigrated to the H.S.A. in 1887 and 
became renowned for her social and charit¬ 
able work. C'afumi/cd in 1946, she became 
the lirst American saint. Sec 1 ife by Borden 


Louisiana (1918). See Life by L. L. C. 
Bickle (1928). 

CABOT, or Caboto, (1) John, or Giovanni 
(1425-C.1500), discoverer of the mainland of 
North America, was a Genoese pilot, who was 
naturalized at Venice in 1476, and about 1490 
settled in Bristol. Under letters-patent from 
Henry VII he set sail from Bristol in 1497 
with two ships, accompanied by his three 
sons, and on June 24 sighted Cape Breton 
Island and Nova Scotia. 

(2) Sebastian (1474-1557), second son of 
(1), was born probably at Venice, and is 
commonly said to have sailed in 1499 with 
two ships in search of a North-west Passage, 
following the American coast from 60® to 30® 
N. lat. According, however, to Harrissc, 
this expedition was really commanded by the 
elder Cabot, for the whole of whose work 
Sebastian calmly took credit. In 1512 he 
entered the service of Ferdinand V of Spain 
as a cartographer, but returned to England 
m 1517, where he appears to have been otTcred 
by Henry VIII, through Wolsey, the command 
of an expedition which ‘ tooke none effect 
In 1519 Cabot returned to Spain, and, as 
pilot-major for Charles V, examined in 1526 
the coast of Brazil and the Plate River. An 
attempt to colonize ending in failure, he was 
imprisoned, and banished for two years to 
Africa. In 1533 he obtained his former post 
m Spain; but in 1548, again in England, he 
was made inspector of the navy by Edward VI 
to whom he explained the variation of the 
magnetic needle. He seems to have died in 
London. Of his famous map (1544) a copy 
exists m the Bibliothdque Nationale at Paris- 
See Wmsor’s History of America (1885), 
works by Nicholls (1869), Harrisse (1882-96L 

Williamson 
bibliography by Winship (1900). 
^ <^abrera, Pedro Alvarez (c. 1467- 

c. 1520), the Portuguese discoverer, in the 
same year as Pinzon (q.v.), of Brazil, in 1500 
smiled from Lisbon m command of a fleet 
of thirteen vessels bound for the East Indies. 
Falling into the South American current of 
the Atlantic, he was carried to the unknown 
coast of Brazil, which he claimed on behalf of 


tKiuuo, nee (r. 1550 I(dK), 

Italian composer and singer, bora at Rome, 
with Jacopo Pori paved the way (or opera 
by setting to music the dramas and 

Huridkw 

CADAI.SO VASOUKZ, Jose vasketh 
(1741-82), Spanish writer, horn at ('luli/. 
By profession an army olliecr, he wrote for 
diversion. He is be.Ht known tor a prose 
satire “Lo.v eruditos a la vhdeki which 
ridicules pedantry. His work lias lasted 
through Inc charm of the underlying per¬ 
sonality rather than miy degree of authentic 
poetry. He wa.s killed at the Siege of 
Gibraltar. 

CADAMOSTO, Ahiys da, kwdannas'fo 
(c. 1432- 80), Vemetian explorer, who was 
born and died in Venice, for Prince Henry 
the Navigator uiufertook, in 1455, a voyage 
to the Canaries and as far as the mouth of 
the Gambia* See account of his voyage 
(Hakluyt Soc. 1937). ^ 

CApBURY, famous British Quaker family of 
industruuists and social reformers* descended 
h-pni^Richard J'apper C'adhury, wlio settled in 
Birmingham in 1794. Important members 
include: 

(1) George (1839 1922), son of (>), in 

partnership with his brother Richard (1835- 
189‘p expanded his father’s bu.sincss, moved 
the factory out of town and estahlishcti for 
the workers the model village of Bournvilte, 
a prototype for modern methods of housing 
and town-planning. Cicorge also became 
proprietor ol the Daily News in 1902. 1'hc 
firm amalgamated with J. S, b*ry and Sons 
(1923)^^' Life by A, G, Gardiner 

(2) Jehu (1801-89), son of Richard Tapper 
Cadbury, founded the cocoa and chocolate 
business of Cadburys. 

(3) Richard (1835«99), See (1), 

CADE, Jack (d. 1450), leader of the insur- 
^ction of 1450, was oy birth an Irishman, 
After an unsettled early career he established 
mmself m Kent as a physician, and married a 
squires daughter. Assuming the name of 
Mortimer, and the title of Captain of Kent, 
he marched on London with upwards of 
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40,000 followers, and encamped at Black- Cadogan led the march into Bavaria which 


heath. He entered London, where for two 
days he maintained strict order, though he 
forced the Lord Mayor to pass judgment on 
' Say, one of the king’s detested favourites 
;e head Cade’s men straightway cut oft' 
leapside. On the third day some houses 
plundered; and that night the citizens 
London Bridge. A promise of pardon 
sowed dissension among the insurgents; 
dispersed, and a price was set upon 
i’s head. He attempted to reach the 
,, but was killed in a garden near 
hficld in Sussex, See J. Clayton’s True 
' o f Jack Cade (1910). 

CLL, kad\ (1) Francis (1822-79), Scottish 
)rer in Australia, born at Cockcnzic, in 
-59 explored the Murray River. He 
later murdered by his crew. 

Robert (1788-1849), partner from 1811 
he Edinburgh publishing house of 
aablc & Co., after whose failure in 1825 
)egan business again, and realized a 
some fortune by his editions of Scott’s 
:s. 

ST BE GASSICOURT, Louis Claude, 
ly dd gas-see-koor (1731-99), French 
list, member of the Academic dcs Sciences, 
in 1760 responsible for one of the worst 
Is in chemistry when he produced what 
later called cacodyl. 

LLAC, Antoine de la Mothe, Sieur, ka- 
>ak (1656 1730), French colonial admini- 
Dr, born in Gascony, went to America 
the iTcnch army in 1683, founded in 
the settlement which became the city of 
oit. In 1711 he was appointed governor 
Duisiana but returned to b'rance in 1716 
died in his native CJascony. 

4AN, Samuel Farkes (1864-1936), 
rican preacher, born in England, 
nc pastor of the Central Congregational 
eh in Brooklyn (1901), was president 
1) of the Federal Council of Churches of 
5t in America, and attained world-wide 
as a radio preacher. 

>CAN, ka-dug'dn, (1) Sir Alexander 
ge Montagu (1884- ), British diplo- 

son of (2), educated at Eton and Oxford, 
minister plenipotentiary at Peking 
1-35) and U.K. representative on the 
ity Council of the United Nations 
.-50). From 1952 to 1957 he was 
man of the British Broadcasting 
oration. 

George Henry, 5th Earl (1840-1915), 
r of (1), British statesman, born at 
am, son of the 4th Earl, became under- 
Lary for war (1875) and for the colonics 
) under Disraeli, but is best remembered 
>rd“lieutcnant of Ireland (1895-1902), 

, though criticized for weakness, he 
cd himself an able and unbiased admini- 
)r. 

WHIiani, 1st Karl Cadogan, ka-diigUm 
-1726), British general, born in Dublin, 
service as a ‘ volunteer ’ at the Battle of 
loync, was commissioned in the Innis- 
g Dragoons, In 1703, with the rank of 
icl, he was entrusted with his first 
dential mission by the Duke of Marl- 
^gh; subsequently being appointed 
,crm aster-general of the forces. 


ended in the victory of Blenheim; and so 
perfect became the understanding between 
the Duke and his subordinate that the Irish¬ 
man could interpret his leader’s designs 
without a word being exchanged between 
them. At the head of his own Regiment of 
Horse at the Hclexcm-Neerwindcit river 
crossing, at Oudenarde, and at the forcing of 
Villars’ ‘ impregnable ’ Ac Pk/s Ultra lines, 
Cadogan’s services were outstanding. With 
Marlborough’s political disgrace, C’adogun 
prudently resigned all his appointments; hut 
on the accession of George I was restored to 
favour. In 1715 he succeeded the sluggish 
Argyll in Scotland; his success in quelling 
the Jacobite rebellion bringing him a peerage. 
On Marlborough’s death (’adogan was 
appointed communder-in-cliicf and master- 
general of the Ordnance. Sec (’oxe’s 
memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough (1847), 
Marlborough’s Letters and Dispatches (ed. 
Murray, 1845) and W. S. Churchill’s Life of 
Marlborough (1948), 

CADORNA, Count Luigi (1850-1928), Italian 
chief of stair (1914) and commander-in-chief 
against Austria (1915 *17), the son of CJencral 
Count Raftacic Cadornu (1815-97), who 
took Rome in 1870. 

CABOUDAL, Georges (1771.4804), b’rcnch 

insurgent, a miller’s son from Auray in Lower 
Brittany, from 1793 to 1800 led the Royalist 
Chouans against the Republicans, and was 
guillotined for conspiring, with Pichegru, 
against Napoleon. Bee a work by his nephew 
(Paris 1887). 

CABWALADR (d. 1172), a Welsh prince, 
who resisted Henry 11 although blinded by 
Irish pirates. 

CAEDMON, kadJnon (d. c. 680), is the first 
English poet of known name. Bede tells us 
that, unlearned till mature in years (later 
accounts make him a cowherd), C’aedmon 
became aware in a scmi-miraciilous way that 
he was called to exercise the gift of rcUgiims 
poetry, was educated, became a monk at 
Whitby, and spent the rest of his life in 
composing poems on the Bible histories and 
on religious subjects, 'fhe ‘ Paraplirasc ’ 
ascribed to Caedmon is extant in a single 
MS. of the lOth century in the Bodleian, 
consisting of 229 folio pages, 212 of which 
contain the account of the creation and the 
story of Genesis down to the ofiering of 
Isaac, the Exodus of Israel^ and part of the 
book of Daniel; the remaining pages com¬ 
prise a poem of Christ and ^>atan. It is 
certain that this poetry, at least in its present 
form, is due to various authors, and probably 
to different times. The extant MS. was pre¬ 
sented by Archbishop Usshcr to Franciscus 
Junius, by whom it was printed at Amsterdam 
in 1655. Whether any part of the extant 
paraphrase is the work of Bede’s poet is 
extremely doubtful. The fine Northumbrian 
poem known as * The Dream of the Rood % 
part of which is inscribed in runic letters on 
the Ruth well cross, the whole being found in 
a MS. at Vercclli, was formerly ascribed to 
Caedmon. See Howorth, The Golden Bays 
of the Early English Church (1917), and 
Crawford (in Anglia 1925). 

CAESALPINUS. Sc© Cesalwno. 
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CAESAR, (1) Gaius Julius (100 or 102 b.c.- 
44 B.C.), was the son of a Roman praetor. 
His aunt was wife of Marius: and in 83 b.c. 
Julius himself married Cornelia, daughter of 
Cinna, and thus incurring the .wrath o 
Cinna’s enemy, Sulla, went to Asia (81) till 
Sulla’s death (78). Elected pontifcx in 74, 
he became the leader of the democratic 
in overthrowing Sulla’s constitution (70). 
After a year in Spain as quaestor, he married 
(67) Pompeia, a relative of Pompey. in 
as curule aedile, he lavished vast sums oi 
money on games and public buildings, and 
was subsequently pontifex maximus and 
praetor. There is slight ground lor believing 
he was indirectly concerned in Catiline s 
conspiracy. In 61 he obtained the province 
of Hispania Ulterior, and on his return he was 
elected consul. With rare tact and sagacity 
he reconciled Pompoy and Cnissus, and 
formed with them the First Triumvirate 
(60 B.C.). Caesar gave Pompey his daughter 
Julia in marriage, while he married Calpurnia. 
Next he obtained the province ot Gallia 
Cisalpina, Gallia Transalpina, and lllyricum; 
and passing into Gaul (58) for nine years 
conducted those splendid campaigns by 
which he completed the subjugation ot the 
West to Rome. In his first campaign ho 
vanquished the Helvetii and Ariovistus; in 
57 the Belgic confederacy and the Ncrvii; 
and in 56 the Vencti and other peoples ol 
Brittany and Normandy, lie next drove two 
invading German tribes across the Rhine; 
and (55 B.c.) invaded Britain. In 54, on a 
second invasion of Britain, he crossed the 
Thames, and enforced at least the nominal 
submission of the south-east of the island. 
On his return to Gaul, he was himself defeated 
by the rebellious Eburoncs, but exacted a 
terrible vengeance on their leaders. Visiting 
northern Italy, he had hastily to return in 
mid-winter to quell a general rebellion, headed 
by young Vercingetorix. The struggle was 
severe; at Gergovia, the capital of the 
Arvemi, Caesar was defeated. But by the 
capture of Alesia (52) he crushed the united 
armies of the Gauls. In the meantime Crassus 
had fallen in Asia (53), and Pompey gone 
over to the aristocrats. Under his direction 
the senate called upon Caesar, now in Cis¬ 
alpine Gaul, to resign his command and dis¬ 
band his army, and intrusted Pompey with 
large powers. His forces far outnumbered 
Caesar’s legions, but they were scattered 
over the empire. Enthusiastically supported 
by his victorious troops, Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon (a small stream which separated his 
province from Italy proper), and moved 
swiftly southwards. Pompey fled to Brun- 
dusium, pursued by Caesar, and thence to 
Greece (49); and in three months Caesar was 
master of all Italy. After subduing Pompey’s 
legates in Spain, he was appointed dictator. 
Pompey had gathered in Egypt, Greece, and 
the East a powerful army, while his fleet 
swept the sea. Caesar, crossing the Adriatic, 
was driven back with heavy loss from 
Dyrrhachium. But in a second battle at 
Pharsalia, August 9, 48 b.c., the senatorial 
army was utterly routed, and Pompey himself 
fled to Egypt, where he was murdered. 
Caesar, again appointed dictator for a year, 


and consul for live years, instead of returning 
to Rome, went to vvlierc out of love 

for Cleopatra (who subsequently bore him a 
son) he engaged in the successful ‘ Alexand¬ 
rine War’ (47). He overthrew a son of 
Mithridaics in Pontus, and. after a short stay 
in Rome, routed the Poittpeian generals, 
Scipio and Cato, at Thupsus (April (>, 4t> h.c.) 
in Africa- After his victories in Gaul. Egypt, 
Pontus, and Africa had bccti edebrated by 
four great triumphs, he had still, spite of his 
wise and noble generosity, to <{ucU an 
insurrection in Spain by Pompey’s sons. Ho 
now received the title of ‘ Fattier of his 
Country and also of inipenifor, was made 
dictator for life, and ctmsui for ten years; 
his person was declared sacreil. and even 
divine; his statue was placed in the temples; 
lus portrait was struck on corns; and the 
month (Juintilis was called Julius in his 
honour. He proposed to make a digest of 
the whole Roman law, to found libraries, 
to drain the Pontine Marshes, to enlarge tho 
harbour of Ostia, to dig a canal througlt tlie 
Isthmus ofCVirinth, and to quell the inroads 
of the barbarians on the eastern frontiers; 
but in the midst of these vast tlesigns lie was 
cut olfby assassination on the Ides (15lh) of 
March, 44 n.o. 'I'he alleged motive of tho 
sixty conspirators mostly urnaocrats, headed 
by Brutus anti C'assius was that (‘aesur Wius 
aiming at a hereditary monarchy. C’ucsar 
was of a noble presence, tall, ihmdcalurcd, 
bald, and dose-sluivcn. As g.encral and 
statesman he takes i\ foremost place in the 
annals of the vvorkl; and, excepting Cicero, 
he was the greatest orator of his time. As a 
historian, he has never been surpassed in 
simplicity, directness, and dignity. lie was, 
in addition, a mathematieum, phdologist, 
jurist, and architect. The main outcome of 
his life-work was the transformation of the 
Roman republic into a government under a 
single ruler. Of Caesar’s works the C’om™ 
mentarics on the Cialiic and Civil wars alone 
have been preserved, Bee the Roman 
histories of Mcrivale, Arnold, Mommsen, 
Ihnc, and Ferrero (trims. 1907); and works 
on Caesar by Napoleon IH (1865-66), 
Froude (1879), Stofl'd (Paris IB8H 91), 
Fowler (1892> Dodge (1H9J), Holmes (1931), 
Buchan (1932), and Adcock (1956), 

(2) Sir Julius (1558 T 636), linglish judge, 
was born at Tottenham, the son of C’esiirc 
Adelmarc, physician to Queen Mary. Judge 
of the Admiralty Court in 1584, chtincdlor 
of the Exchequer in 1606, master of the rolls 
in 1614, he sat in six parliaments, and was 
knighted in 1603. 

CAGLIARI, Paolo, kedya^nttK Sec VraoNikSF. 
CACLIOSTRO, Count AkwHtmdro di, kai- 
ws'tro (1743-95), Italian charlatan, born at 
Palermo, of poor parentage, hk true name 
Giuseppe Balsamo. When thirteen years old 
he ran away from school, and was afterwards 
sent to the monastery of Callagirone, where, 
a novice among apothecary monks, he picked 
up his scanty knowledge of chemistry and 
medicine^ He soon made the monastery too 
hot for him, and in 1769 he set out to seek his 
fortune; in company with the Greek sage 
Althotas, ^ he is vaguely represented as 
travelling in parts of Greece, Egypt, and Asia. 
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At Rome he married a very pretty woman, 
Lorenza Fcliciani, who became a skilful 
accomplice in his schemes; and in 1771 the 
pair set out on their wanderings, visiting 
Germany, London, Paris, Spain, Courland, 
St Petersburg, Warsaw, and where not else. 
Successful alike as physician, philosopher, 
alchemist, and necromancer, he carried on a 
lively business in his ‘ elixir of immortal 
youth % founded lodges of ‘ Egyptian 
freemasons and at Paris in 1785 played a 
part in the affair of the Diamond Necklace, 
which lodged him for a while in the Bastille. 
In May 1789 he revisited Rome; on Decem¬ 
ber 20, the Inquisition detected him founding 
‘ some feeble ghost of an Egyptian lodge 
He was imprisoned, and condemned to death 
for freemasonry. His sentence was com¬ 
muted to life imprisonment in the fortress of 
San Leone, near Urbino, where he died. 
Such is the usual account, made familiar 
by Carlyle’s Miscellanies; but his early his¬ 
tory is somewhat obscure. See books by 
Trowbridge (1910), Photiad^s (1932). His 
Mdnioires (1785) are not authentic. 
CAGNIARD DE LA TOUR, Clmrles, ka-nyaJir 
(le la /uor (1777-1859), French physicist, born 
in Paris, invented a siren for measuring the 
frequency of sounds. 

CAGNOLA, Luigi, Marchese, /ca-/i>v77« 
(1762-4833), Italian architect, a follower of 
Palladio (q.v.), born at Milan, whose muster- 
work was the triumphal Area della Pace, of 
white marble, in Milan. 

CAIIOURS, Auguste, ka~oor (1813-91), 
French scientist, a professor of Chemistry at 
Paris, discovered amyl alcohol, allyl alcohol, 
anisol and tin tetraethyl. 

CAILLAUX, Joseph, khyd (1863-1944), born 
at Lc Mans, became P’rcnch fmance minister 
in 1899, 1906, 1911, 1913, and 1925, premier 
in 1911, Arrested in 1918, he was convicted 
(1920) of corresponding with Germany 
during the war. Reprieved in 1924, ho took 
part in war debt negotiations with the U.S.A. 
In 1914 his second wife shot M. Calmette, 
editor of Figaro, but was acquitted. See 
MiUnolres (3 vols. 1942-48), and T. Wollf, 
Das Vorspiei 

CAILLEd’ET, Louis Paul, kalhflay (1832 - 
1913), French ironmaster of Chatillon-sur- 
Seinc, member of the Academy of Sciences, 
while engaged in research on the liquefaction 
of gases in 1877 liqucllcd for the first time 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and air by 
compression, cooling, and sudden expansion. 
This was also done by Pictet (q.v.) at about 
the same time. 

CAILUAUD, Er^d6rk, kah-yd (1787 1869), 
French traveller in Egypt, the White Nile 
region. See., was born and died at Nantes, 
where in 1827 ho became keeper of the 
Natural Flistory Museum. 

CAILLlfi, Rend, kah-yay (1799 4838), French 
explorer, born at Mauzc in Poitou, in 1827-28 
by his adventurous journey from Sierra Leone 
to Timbuktu and Tangier gained a prize of 
10,000 francs offered by the geographical 
society of Paris. 

CA!N, Auguste Nicolas, ka^! (1822-94). 
French animal sculptor, was born and died 
in Paris. Flis son George (1853-1919) 
painted Mart des dernlers Montagnards, See, 


CAINE, Sir (Thomas ICcory) I lad (1853-4931), 
British novelist, born (of Manx blood on his 
father’s side) at Runcorn, was trained as an 
architect, and wrote RecoUcctwns of Rossetti 
(1882), My (1908), The Deemster (1887), 
The Eternal City (1901), The Prodigal Son 
(1904), and other popular novels; and a Life 
of Christ (1938). Sec S. Norris, Two Men of 
Manxland (1948). 

CAIRO, (1) Edward (1835 4908), British 
Idealist philosopher, born at Greenock, 
Renfrewshire, became professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow in 1886 and master 
of Balliol College, Oxford (1893 4907). He is 
best known for his monumental commentary. 
The Critical Philosophy of hnmanuei Kant 
(1889). Other workvS include The Evolution of 
Religion (1893). See study by 11, Jones and 
J. li. Muirhcad (1922). 

(2) John (1820-98), brotltcr of (1), was a 
great Scottish preacher. His Religion in 
Common Life, preached before the Queen at 
Crathic in 1855, was said by Dean Stanley to 
be the greatest single sermon of the century. 
D.D. in 1860, he was appointed professor 
of Divinity in 1862, and was principal of 
Glasgow University 1873-98. He published 
Sermons (1858), An Intraduetlon to the 
Phiiosophy of Religion (1880), and Spino'^a 
(1888). 

CASRNES, John Elliot (1823-75), Irish 
economist, was born at Ckistlc BcUingluun, 
County Louth, He was placed in his father’s 
brewery; but, much against his father’s will, 
went to Trinity Cbllegc, Dublin, where he 
graduated in 1848. In 1856 he was appointed 
professor of Political Economy at Dublin, in 
1859 at Queen’s College, Gulway, and in 1866 
at University College, London. He resigned 
his chair in 1872 for health reasons, and died 
at Blackhcath. His ten works include 
Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy (1857), 'The Slave Power (1862), 
Essays on Political PJeonomy (187.1), anti Some 
Leading Principles of Political Economy (1874). 
Cairnes may be regarded as a disciple of Mill, 
though differing from him on many points. 
CAIRNS, (1) Hugh tVlacCalmorit Cairns, Earl 
(1819-85), born in County Down, N. Ireland, 
educated at Belfast and J’rinity College, 
Dublin, was called to the bar at the Middle 
T’cmplc in 1844, entered parliament for Belfast 
in 1852, and quickly made his mark in the 
FIousc asa debater. I le became (J.C. in 1856, 
in 1858 soUcitor-gcncral, in 1866 attorney- 
general under Lord Derby and a judge of 
appeal, and in 1S67 Baron Cairns, Under 
Disraeli he was made lord chancellor in 
1868, and again in 1874, and was created 
Viscount Garmoyle and Earl Cairns in 1878. 
For some years he led the Conservatives in 
the Upper House, Ho prepared measures 
for simplifying the transfer of land, and 
projoctod that fusion of law and equity which 
was carried out by Lord Selbornc, 

(2) John (1818 92), Scottish theologian, 
born at Ay ton Law, Berwickshire, was from 
1867 professor of Theology in the United 
Preslwterian seminary. Ho nccame principal 
in 1879. He published a Memoir of Dr John 
Brown (1860), and UnbeUif in the 181} 
Century (1881). See Life by MacEwei 
(1895). 
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CAIROLI, Benedetto, khrd'lee (1825-89), 
Italian statesman, born in Pavia. In youth a 
revolutionary and a Garibaldian, he was in 
1878 and 1879 Radical prime minister of 
Italy. 

CAItJS, Dr John, keez (1510-73), physician 
and scholar, was born at Norwich, Cains 
being a Latinized form of Kayes or Keys* 
In 1529 he entered Gonvilic Hall, Cambridge, 
of which in 1533 he was elected a fellow, 
having just before been appointed principal 
of Fiswick’s Hostel. In 1539 he went 

abroad, in 1541 was created an M.D. of 
Padua; returning to England in 1544, he 
lectured on anatomy in London, then 
practised at Shrewsbury and Norwich. In 
1547 he was admitted a fellow of the College 
of Physicians, of which he was subsequently 
nine times elected president. He also became 
physician to Edward VI, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth. Gonville Hall, founded 
in 1348 by Edmund Gonville, rector of 
Thelnetham, Suffolk (d. 1351), was by Caius 
in 1557 elevated into a college, which took the 
name of Gonville and Caius College, and of 
which in 1559 he became master. A loyal 
Catholic, he had great trouble with his 
Protestant fellows, who burned his mass 
vestments, and whom in return he put in the 
stocks. He was author of A Boke or Counseill 
against the Sweatyng Sicknesse (1552), and of 
other works (collected in 1912) on subjects 
critical, antiquarian and scientific. 

CAJANDER, Aino Kaarlo, ka-yan'cler (1879- 
1943), Finnish politician and forestry expert, 
born at Uusikaupunki, was educated at 
Helsinki, where he became professor of 
Forestry. He wrote notable works on forest 
ecology and plant geography, and was three 
times prime minister of Finland (1922, 1924, 
1937-40). 


CAJETAN, Ital. Gaetano, Cardinal, properly 
Thomas de Vio (1469—1534), born at Gaeta, 
in 1508 became general of the Dominicans, 
in 1517 cardinal, in 1519 bishop of Gaeta, 
and in 1523 legate to Hungary. In 1518 ho 
sought to induce Luther to recant at Augs¬ 
burg. He died at Rome. 

CALAlVffi, Alexandre (1810-64), Swiss painter 
of Alpine scenery, born at Vovey, died at 
Mentone. See monograph by Rambert 
(Paris 1884). 

CALAMITY JANE, nickname of Martha Jane 
Burke (c. 1852-1903), American frontiers- 
woman, of eccentric character, usually 
dressed in man’s clothes, was celebrated for 
her bravery and her skill in riding and 
shooting, particularly during the gold rush 
days in the Black Hills of Dakota. She is 
said to have threatened ‘ calamity ’ for any 
man who tried to court her. See Study by 
D. Aikman (N.Y. 1927). ^ 

CALAJl^, fa^ly of English Puritan divines: 

(1) Benjamm (1642-86), son of (2), preben¬ 
dary of St Paul’s, published A Discourse 
about a ^rupulous Conscience, dedicated to 
Judge Jeffreys. 

(^ Edmund (1600-66), father of (1), studied 
at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge (1616-19); 
and afterwards became domestic chaplain 
to Felton, Bishop of Ely. In 1626 he^was 
appointed lecturer at Bury St Edmunds, but 
resigned when the order to read the Book of 


Sports was enforced (1636); in 1639 he was 
chosen minister of St Mary Aldermanbury, 
London. He had a principal share in 
Sniectymmws (1641), a reply to Bishop Hall’s 
Divine Right of Episcopacy, He disapproved 
of the execution of Charles, aiul of Croinwclfs 
protectorate, and was one of the deputation 
to Charles II in Holland. His services were 
recognized by a royal chaplaincy and the 
offer of the bishopric of Coventry and 
Lichfield, which he refused through con¬ 
scientious scruples (his wife's, according to 
Tillotson). Ejected for nonconformity in 
1662, he continued to attend service in 
his old church,^ till, heart-broken by the 
Great Fire, he died. He published nineteen 
sermons, Ac* 

(3) Kdmmid (1671 1732), grandson (2), 
studied three years at Htrccht, and, declining 
Carstarcs’ offer of a Scedtish professorship, 
from 1694 was a NonconlbrnuNt tniaistcr in 
London. He visited Scotland in 1709, when 
Edinburgh, Cilasgow, and Abenlecn all con¬ 
ferred degrees on him. His fofty«one works 
include Accatmt of the Ejected Ministers ii7{)2) 
and an interesting Autobiography, first 
published in 1829, 

CAIAS, Jean, ko’-fahs (U)98 1762), French 
Xh'otestanl, a tradesman of Toulouse, who 
was broken on the wheel on the monstrous 
charge of having murdered his eldest son 
(who hud hanged himself), * because he had 
contemplated conversion to C'atludicism *. A 
revision of the trial followed, and the 
parliament at Paris in 1765 dcelarctl Ckdas 
and all his family innocent. Louis XV gave 
them 30,000 livres, but neither the parliament 
of Toulouse nor the fanatical monks were 
ever brought to account. See Voltaire's Sur 
la toi&ance; a F'rcnch numograph by 
Coqucrel (2nd ed. 1870), an Englisli one by 
Sir F. H, Maugham (1928); and essays by 
Mark Pattison (1889) and Kegan Paul (1891). 
CALDARA, kalMahfa, (1) Antonio (1670“- 
1736), Italian composer, wu.s born in Venice, 
and died in Vienna, where he was vice- 
kapcllmcistcr. Amongst his clmral works 
arc some outstanding examples of tlic poly¬ 
phonic style. He also wrote many operas 
and oratorios, and some trio-sonatas in the 
style of Corelli. 


CALDECOTT, Randolph (1846 86), artist and 
popk-indstrator, was Orst a bank-clerk at 
Whitchurch and Manchester and then moved 
to London to follow a succemful artistic 
career. Until his health gave way he con¬ 
tributed to Bunch and the Graphic, and 
illustrated many books for children, Sec 
Blackburn (1886), 

CALDERON, Philip Flermogenes (1833«9H), 
Bntish painter, son of a Spanish Protestant 
relugce, painted historical and genre pictures, 
was elected R.A. in 1867 and in 1BB7 became 
keeper ofthe Royal Academy. 

la BARCA, Pedro (1600- 
1681), one of Spam’s greatest dramatists, veas 
Dom of gooef famify at Madrid. After 
schooling under the Jesuits, he studied law 
and philosophy at Salamanca (1613«19), and 
during ten years’ service in the Milanese and 
m Flanders saw much of men and manners 
that he afterwards utilized. On Lope’s death 
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in 1635, he was summoned by Philip IV to 
Madrid, and appointed a sort of master of 
the revels. In 1640 the rebellion in Catalonia 
roused him once more to take the field; but 
in 1651 he entered the priesthood, and in 1653 
withdrew to Toledo. Ten years went by, and 
he was recalled to court and to the resumption 
of his dramatic labours, receiving, with other 
preferments, the post of chaplain of honour 
to Philip; and he continued to write for the 
court, the church, and the public theatres 
till his death. Castilian and Catholic to the 
backbone, Caldcrdn wrote with perfect 
fidelity to the Spanish thought and manners 
of his age. Schlcgcl pronounced him ‘ the 
fourth in a mighty quaternion, with Homer, 
Dante, and Shakespeare Plis autos 
sacramentales, outdoor plays for the festival 
of Corpus Christi, number 72, and have been 
divided into seven classes—biblical, classical, 
ethical, ‘ cloak and sword plays dramas of 
passion, and so forth; the finest of them is 
El divino Orfeo. Of his regular dramas 118 
are extant. About a score of them are known 
to English readers through the following 
translators: Shelley (a fine fragment from 
The Magician); Denis M‘Carthy (10 plays, 
1853-73); Edward FitzGerald (8 plays, 1853 
et scq.); Archbishop Trench (2 plays, with 
essay on ‘Life and Genius % 1856; 2nd 
cd. 1880). Sec Fitzmauricc-Kelly, Spanish 
Literature (1898), McmSndcz y Pelayo, 
Calderdn (Madrid 1881), A. A. Parker, The 
Allegorical Drama of Calderdn (1943). 

CALDERWOOD, (1) David (1575-1650), 
Scottish ecclesiastical historian, in 1617 
joined in a protest against granting the power 
of framing now church laws to an ecclesiastical 
council appointed by the king, and was 
imprisoned and banished. In Holland ho 
published (1625) the Altare Damascerutm 
against Episcopacy. After King James’s 
death (1625), he returned to Scotland, and 
spent years in collecting materials for his 
history of the Church of Scotland. 

(2) Jleinry (1830-97), Scottish philosopher, 
from 1856 to 1868 was minister of Greyfriars, 
Glasgow, and then became professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, He was 
the author of The Philosophy of the Infinite 
(1854), Vocahidary of Philosophy (1894), 
David flume (1898), <%c. See Life by his son 
and by the Rev. D. Woodside (1898). 

CALDWELL, (1) Anne. Sec Marsh (1). 

(2) Erskine (1903- ), American author, 
born at White Oak, Ga., worked amongst 
the * poor whites * in the southern states, 
where he absorbed the background for his 
best-known work Tobacco Poad (1932), of 
which the dramatized version by Jack 
Kirkland (1933 ) had a record run m New 
York. Other books include God's Little Acre 
(1933), Sure Hand of God (1947), A Lamp for 
Nightfall (1952), and Love and Money 0954). 

CALElPINO, Ambroglo, kaLe^-pee'nd (1435- 
1511), an Augustmian monk, born at 
Bergamo, compiled a polyglot dictionary. 

CALKTTLBRLNL See CAVAiaa. 

CALHOUN, John Caldwell, kafhoon' (1782- 
1850), American statesman, of Irish Pres- 
Wtcrian descent, was born in Abbeville 
County, South Carolina, studied at Yale, and 
became a successful lawyer. In congress he 


supported the measures which led to the 
war of 1812-15 with Great Britain, and 
promoted the protective tarilf. In 1817 he 
joined Monroe’s cabinet as secretary of war, 
and did good work in reorganizing the war 
department. He was vice-president under 
John Q. Adams (1825-29), and then under 
Jackson. In 1829 ho declared that a stale 
can nullify unconstitutional laws; and his 
Address to the People of South Carolina (1831) 
set forth his theory of state rights. On the 
passing by South Carolina in 1832 of the 
nullification ordinance he resigned the vice- 
presidency, and entered the senate, becoming 
a leader of the states-rights movement, and a 
champion of the interests of the slave-holding 
states. In 1844, as secretary of state, he 
signed a treaty annexing Texas; but once 
more in the senate, he strenuously opposed 
the war of 1846*47 with Mexico. He, Plcnry 
Clay, and Daniel Webster were ‘ the groat 
triumvirate * of American political orators. 
Sec the Life by M. L. Coit (1951). 
CALIGULA, Gains Caesar Augustus Gernnmi- 
cus, '•ligL (a.d, 12"4I), Roman emperor, tlic 
youngest son of Gcrmanicus and Agrippina, 
was born at Antium. Educatctl in the camp, 
ho was nicknamed Caligula from his soldier’s 
boots (caligae). He ingratiated himself with 
Tiberius, and, on his death in a.d. 37, was 
found to have been appointed co-heir along 
with the emperor’s grandson Gemellus; the 
senate, however, conferred imperial power 
on Caligula alone. At first he seemed lavishly 
generous; but when illness, the result of his 
vicious life, had weakened his faculties, the 
lower qualities of his nature obtained the 
complete mastery. Besides squandering in 
one year the enormous wealth left by 'Hberius 
(ji;5,625,0()()), ho banished or murdered his 
relatives, excepting his uncle Claudius and 
sister Drusilla (with whom he is said to have 
carried on incestuous intercourse); filled 
Ronic with executions and confiscations; 
amused himself while dining by having 
victims tortured and slain in his presence; 
and uttered the hideous wish that all the 
Roman people had but one neck, that he 
might strike it olT at a blow! His favourite 
horse he made a member of the college of 
priests and consul. Finally, he had declared 
himself a god, when he was assassinated. 
Sec study by Balsdon (1935). 

CALIXTUS, the name of three popes: 

Calixtus or Calltetiis I (from a.p. 218 to 
222), according to Hippolytus, his bitter 
opponent, was originally a slave, and had 
twice undergone severe punishment for his 
crimes before he became a priest under 
Zephyrinus, whom he succeeded. 

Calixtus U (1119-24), formerly Guido, 
Archbishi^ of Vienne, in 1121 overcame the 
antipope Burdinus (Ciregory VllI), who was 
supported by the emperor Henry V, and in 
1122 concluded with the emperor the 
concordat of Worms* which settled the 
Investiture Controversy. 

Calixtus HI (1455-58), formerly Alfonso 
dc Borja (ItaL Borgia), born at Jativa in 
Spain, was successively counsellor to Alfonso 
V of Aragon, Bishop of Valencia, and 
cardinal. He laboured in vain to organize a 
crusade against the Turks, and raised to the 
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cardinalate his nephew, Rodrigo Borgia 
(afterwards Alexander VI). The name 
Calixtus HI was also assumed by an antipope 
whom Frederick Barbarossa set up in U68 
against Alexander HI. 

CALIXTUS, Georg (properly Calliscni) (1586- 
1656), Lutheran theologian, was born at 
Medelbye in Schleswig and from 1603 to 1609 
studied at Helmstedt, where, after travelling 
for four years in Germany, Belgium, England, 
and France, he became professor of Theology. 
Although acknowledged by learned Roman¬ 
ists to be one of their ablest opponents, he 
was, for some statements in his works which 
seemed favourable to Catholic dogmas, and 
others which approached too near to the 
Calvinistic standpoint, declared guilty of 
abominable heresy. Having at the conference 
of Thorn in 1645 been on more intimate 
terms with the Calvinistic than the Lutl\cran 
theologians, he was accused of apostasy. 
Flis friends in Brunswick, however, stood 
firmly by him, and he retained his chair till 
his death. Sec Henke, Georg Ca/ixrus imd 
seine Zeit (1853-60). 

CALLAS, Maria Menegliini, kaV- (1923- ), 
American operatic soprano, born in New 
York of Greek parents. She studied at 
Athens Conservatory, and in 1947 appeared 
at Verona in La Gioconda, winning immediate 
recognition. She sang with great authority 
in all the most exacting soprano roles, f^rom 
Bellini to Puccini and Wagner, excelling in 
the intricate bel canto style of pre-Verdian 
Italian opera. 

CALLCOTT, (1) Sir Augustus Wall (1779- 
1844), English landscape painter, husband of 
(3), brother of (2), born in Kensington. R.A. 
(1810), he was knighted in 1837. 

(2) John Wall (1766-1821), English com¬ 
poser, brother of (1), born in Kensington, in 
1866 published a Musical Grammar, Idc was 
especially celebrated for his glees, the best 
of which were published (1824) with a 
memoir by his son-in-law, W. Horsley. 

(3) Lady Maria (1785-1842), wife of (1), 
wrote Little Arthuds History of England. See 
Life by R. B. Gotch (1937). 

CALLENBAR, Hugh Longboumc (1863-1930), 
English physicist, born at Hathcrop, GIos., 
Cambridge, professor of Physics, 
McGill University, Montreal (1893), Uni- 
versity College, London (1898), Imperial 
College of Science (1902), devisedf a constant 
pressure air thermometer which could measure 
up to 450 C., and also an accurate platinum 
resistance thermometer. 

CALLES, Plutarco Ellas, kaldyayz (1877-^ 
1945), Mexican general and politician. An 
ex-schoolmaster, he took part in the revolt 
agmnst Porfirio Diaz (1910), became governor 
of Sonora H917) and from 1924 to 1928 was 
president of Mexico. Known for his fanatical 
anti-cIcricalism and for his efforts to restrict 
foreign innu^ce in the oil industry, he was 
defeated by Cardenas and in 1936 was exiled 
to the U.S.A. 

CALLIMACHUS, -//w'-, an Alexandrian 
poet, grammarian, and critic of the 3rd 
century b.c., was bom at Cyrene in Libva 
and became head of the Alexandrian Li brary! 

1 represent most of 

his eight hundred works have been edited by 


A. W, Mair (Loeb l.ihrarv ELH); 
extant Hymns and stxtv four FniprauK 'hJ 
Wilamowilz-Mtillcmlorir (^ 
CALLISTIIENKS OF OLVNTHUS, kadh\ 
thi^meez (d. 328 mr.), a kinsman and pupil of 
Aristotle, devoted himself to natural and 
political history, and acemnpanied Alexander 
the Great on his expedition to India. His hold 
outspoken ways led to ins being put to death 
on a pretended charge of treason, 32H nr 
Only a few fragments of his historic works 
remain, and these arc md valuable, d'he 
l/fstary ()/ AMomder ascrilual to him bdouM 
to the 2nd or 3rd century ajk, atul is much 
more romance tlum hist my. See Wester- 
mann. J)e Cailistheno (I eifvig 1838 42)/ 
CAULLSl'RA'ruS, an Athenian <»rator whose 
eloquence is said to have hied the imagmation 
of the youth!ul Demosthenes. For his 
Spartan sympathies he was condemned to 
death m 3hl n.cx, and on hts return from exile 
in Macedonia was executed. Another 
Callistratus was a grammarian and critic. 
CALLLSTIIS, Sec C’ai ixit^s L 
CALLOT, Jactjucs, kttkh (e. 1594 lo35) 
French engraver, was bmm at Nanev and 
earlyyievoted himself to art in opposition to 
his latherN washes. A ht»y ol' twelve, he 
attached himself to a band of gvpsies. and 
wandered with them to Idorcnce; thence a 
gentleman sent him on to Rome, where 
however, some Nancy merchams recogni/ed 
him, and induced him to return home. He 
twice revisited Ifalv, and in 1612 wasstudvirw 
m Rome; afterwurdshe lypairetf to Mormce! 
where, by numerous ,spiril«ai etehings, he 
gamed great fame. In lo21 he mtiirued to 
Nancy, there to be favounddy received by the 
puke olj.orraine. For 1 ouis XIII,'who 
invited him to Paris, he executed ctefungs of 
the siege ol Rochelle, hut refused to com* 
capture of his native tiwvn. 
His 1600 realistic engravings cast vivid light 
onphe manners of (he I7fli ccuturv. His 
Mtstrtesof IVar m\d his G’.v/nwV,v arc especialty 
celclpatcd. Sec wtuAs on him hy Boucho't 
(Pans IH90), Plan (Bnwsch PHD, I evertin 
(pf'wssHs HFJ5) and Bechtel (P>5fd. 
CALMEI, Augustin, kaLmttv (1672 1757), 
French Bcnedictmc, entered the tsrdcr in 
1689, and was successively appointed teacher 
of philosophy m the Abbey Moycn«Mmitier 
(l()98),sub-pnor at Mtirwterin Alsace (1704), 
prior at Lay (1715), abbot of Bt Leopold 
ttbbot o Benones in Lorraine 
wrote biblical works and a 
History of Lorraine (4 vols. 172H). .See Lives 

(^ancy®?L52“"‘^^ '**'’** 

Albert (1K6.1- 
Pynch bacteriologist, born at Nice, 
was a pupil of Pasteur and founder of the 
Institute at Sniaon, where he dis- 

covered an anti-snake-bitc serum. He 
pf iHc Pasteur Imtitute at Lille 
known for the vacc nc 

hS 3 la'metlc-gutSrin). for inocula- 

non against tuberculosis, which ho jointly 
^ no jointly 

L>oii Francisco Tadeo, Duke 
(4/75-1842), a ^ reactionary Spanish states- 
Toulouse, 

CALONNE, Charles Alexandre de, ka-^lon 
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(1734-1802), French statesman, born at 
Douai, studied law, and in 1783 was made 
controller-general of finance. As such he 
gained favour among the courtiers, who had 
complained of Turgot and Necker, by shower¬ 
ing on them sums obtained by borrowing and 
increased taxation. In 1786, when the people 
could bear this no longer, Calonnc advised 
the king to convoke the Assembly of the 
Notables, and distribute the burden of 
taxation more equally. In opening the 
Assembly (1787), he described the general 
prosperity of France, but confessed that the 
annual deficit of the treasury had risen to 
115 million francs, and that during 1776-86 
the government had borrowed 1250 millions! 
The Notables demanded a statement of 
accounts; and failing to satisfy them, he was 
banished to Lorraine. After this, he resided 
chiefly in England, until in 1802 Bonaparte 
permitted him to return. He died very poor. 

CALOVIUS, or Kalau, Abraham (1612-86), 
Lutheran controversialist, was born at Mohr- 
ungen in East Prussia, and became succes¬ 
sively professor at Konigsberg (1637), preacher 
at Danzig (1643), and professor at Wittenberg 
(1650). PI© was six Limes married. 

CALPRENLdE, Gautier dcs Costes dc la 
(1610-63), French author, officer of the 
guards and royal chamberlain of France, 
wrote tragedies, tragi-comcdics, and the 
clever but tedious ‘heroic romances’, 
Cl^opdtre^ Cassandre, See. 

CALPURNIUS SICULUS, Titus, a Latin 
bucolic poet of the middle of the 1st century 
A.D. His Eclogues are in Postgate’s Corpus 

S , and were translated by E. J. L, Scott 

. 

CALVAERT, Denis, or Dionisio Fiammingo 
(c. 1540-1619), blemish painter, was born at 
Antwerp, and settled at Bologna. There he 
opened a school, among whoso students 
were Guido Rcni, Domcnichino, and Albahi, 
who afterwards, however, were pupils of the 
Caracci. 

CALVil, Fimma (1866-1942), a French operatic 
singer, famous as ‘ Carmen % made her ddbul 
at Brussels in 1882, and appeared in London 
in 1892. 

CALVERLEY, Charles Stuart (1831-84), 
English parodist, was educated at Harrow, 
Balliol, Oxford, and Christ’s, Cambridge. In 
1858 he was elected a fellow, and in 1865 was 
called to the bar, and settled in London. A 
fall on the ice in the winter of 1866-67 put an 
end to a brilliant career; and his last years 
were spent as an invalid. One of the most 
gifted men of his time, Calvcrley will be 
remembered by his two little volumes, Verses 
and Translations (1862) and Fly Leaves (1872), 
whose gem, ‘ Butter and Eggs appeared first 
in Chambers'*s Journal for Nov. 1869. His 
rendering of Theocritus (1869) shows at once 
his scholarship and his facile mastery of 
English verso. See Memoir by Sendall, pre¬ 
fixed to bis Literary Remains (1885). 
CALVERT, (1) Edward (1799-1883), English 
pastoral artist and friend of Blake, born at 
Appledorc, Devon. See a memoir by his son 
(1893), and Binyon’s The Followers of William 
Blake (1925). 

(2) Frederick Grace (1819-73), English 
chemist, was born in London, resided in 


France (1836-46), and then settled as a 
consulting chemist in Manchester. He was 
largely instrumental in introducing carbolic 
acid as a disinfectant. 

(3) George. See Baltimork. 

(4) George Henry (1803-89), American 
author, great-grandson of Lord Baltimore, 
was born in Maryland, studied at Harvard 
and Gottingen, and from 1843 lived at 
Newport, Rhode Island. His works embrace 
poems, tragedies, comedies, essays, transla¬ 
tions from the German, and studies of Goethe 
(1872), Wordsworth (1878), Shakespeare 
(1879), and Coleridge, Shelley, and Goethe 
(1880). 

CALVET, Jean, kal-vay (1874- ), French 

literary historian, born at Castclnau- 
Montratier, became professor at Toulouse 
and Paris, and is known for his works on 
St Vincent dc Paul (1911), Bossuet (1911), 
Vigny (1913), and French literary history in 
general, especially from the Catholic stand¬ 
point. 

CALVIN, John (1509-64), was born at Noyon, 
in Picardy, where his father, Gerard Caulvin 
or Cauvin, was procureur-llscal and secretary 
of the diocese. He studied Latin at Paris 
(from 1523) under Cordoriiis; subsequently 
as a law-student in Orleans he received from 
the Scriptures his first impulse to theological 
studies. From Orleans he went to Bourges, 
where he learned Greek, and began to preach 
the reformed doctrines. After a short stay 
(1533) at Paris, now a centre of the ‘new 
learning ’ and of religious excitement, he 
visited Noyon. Wc next find him at Sain- 
tongc; at Ncrac, the residence of the queen 
of Navarre; at Angoul6me, with his friend 
Louis du Tillct; then at Paris again. Perse¬ 
cution raged so hotly that Calvin was no 
longer safe in France; at Basel he issued in 
1536 his Christkmae Religlonis Institution with 
the famous preface addressed to Francis L 
After a short visit to Italy, to Rente, Duchess 
of Ferrara, he revisited his native town, sold 
his paternal estate, and set out for Strasbourg, 
by way of Geneva, where Farcl (q.v.) 
persuaded him to remain and assist in the 
work of reformation. The citizens had 
asserted their independence against the Duke 
of Savoy; and magistrates and people 
eagerly joined with the reformers, A Protes¬ 
tant Confession of Faith was proclaimed, 
and moral severity took the place of licence. 
The strain, however, was too sudden and 
extreme. A spirit of rebellion broke forth 
under the ‘ Libertines and Calvin and Farel 
were expelled from the city (1538). Calvin, 
withdrawing to Strasbourg, devoted himself 
to critical labours on the New Testament; 
and here in 1539 he married the widow of 
a converted Anabaptist. But in 1541 the 
Genevans, wearying of the Libertine licence, 
invited Calvin to return; and after some 
delay, he acceded to their request. By his 
College of Pastors and Doctors, and his 
Consistorial Court of Discipline, he founded 
a theocracy, which was virtually to direct all 
the affairs of the city, and to control the 
social and individual life of the citizens. His 
struggle with the Libertines lasted fourteen 
years, when the reformer’s authority was 
confirmed into an absolute supremacy (1555). 
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During that long struggle occurred also 
Calvin’s controversies with Castellio (q.v.), 
Bolsec (q.v.), and Servetus (q.v.)- The last, 
whose speculations on the Trinity were 
abhorrent to Calvin, was ai^prehended at 
Vienne by the Catholic authorities (to whom 
Calvin forwarded criminating documents), 
and was sentenced to be burned, but ellectcd 
his escaipe, and at Geneva, on his way to Italy, 
was subjected to a new trial, condemned, and 
burnt to death (1553). Calvin’s intolerance 
was approved by the most conspicuous 
Reformers, including the gentle Melanchthon. 
Through Beza he made his influence felt in the 
great struggle in France between the Guises 
and the Protestants. None can dispute Cal¬ 
vin’s intellectual greatness, or the powerful 
services which he rendered to the cause of 
Protestantism. Stern in spirit and unyielding 
in will, he is never selfish or petty in his 
motives. He rendered a double service to 
Protestantism: he systematized its doctrine, 
and he organized its ecclesiastical discipline. 
His commentaries embrace the greater part of 
the Old Testament and the whole of the New 
except the Revelation. The first collected 
edition of Calvin’s works is that of Geneva 
(12 vols. fol. 1617). A complete critical 
edition by Baum, Cunitz, Reuss, &c., 
appeared at Brunswick (59 vols. 1863 * 
1900). By the Calvin Translation Society 
in Edinburgh, his works were collected 
and translated into English (52 vols. 1844- 
1856). His letters were published by Bonnet 
(2 vols. Paris 1854); in an English trans¬ 
lation by Constable and Gilchrist (1855 et 
seq.). The libraries of Geneva and Zdrich 
contain about 3000 MSS. of sermons and 
other short writings by Calvin. Beza’s life of 
him appeared in French in 1564, and in Latin 
in 1576. See studies by E. Doumergue (7 
vols. 1899-1927) and W. Walker (1906), J. 
McKinnon, Calvin and the Reformation 
(1936), Hunter, Teaching of Calvin (1950), 
McNeill, History and Character of Calvinism 
(1954), and Niesel, Theology of Calvin (1956). 

C^M, Port. Cao, Diogo, 15th-century 
Portuguese explorer, in 1482 discovered the 
mouth of the Congo, near whose bank an 
inscribed stone erected by him as a memorial 
was found in 1887. 

CAMARGO, Maria Anna de (1710-70), French 
dancer, born at Brussels, won European fame 
for her performances at the Opera (1730-50). 
She was responsible for the shortening of the 
traditional ballet skirt and for the intro- 
duction of new steps. There are paintings of 
Quentin de la Tour. 

CAMBACfiRfeS, Jean Jacques R6gis de, 
ka-ba-say-res (1753-1824), Duke of Parma 
and archchancellor of the Empire from 1804 
was bom at Montpellier. The Projet de Code 
Civil, published in his name, formed the 
basis of the Code NapoUom 

CAMBERT, Robert, ka-bayr (c. 1628-77), 
French operatic composer, born in Paris 
was a pioneer of French national opera, but 

(1673) where he died. See Pougin, Les 
^ frangais. 

Arnolfo di Cambio, 

CAMBON, kd-bd, (1) Joseph (1756-1820), 
French revolutionary, bom at Montpellier, 


was a financial expert and originator of the 
‘ Great Book of the Public Debt Although a 
moderate, he voted for the king’s death and 
was banished as a regicide in 1815, dying 
near Brussels. 

(2) Jules (1845-1935), was b'rench ambas¬ 
sador in Berlin from 1907 to 1914. 

(3) Fmd (1843-1924), brother of (2), us 
French ambassador in London, 1898 1921, 
greatly promoted the Entente Cordialc. 

CAMBRENSIS. Sec Giraldiis. 
CAMBRIDGE, George William Frederick 
Charles, Duke of (1819-1904), was born at 
Hanover, the only son of George 11 Ps seventh 
son, Adolphus Frederick (1774 1850), who 
was created first duke in 1801. Promoted 
major-general in 1854, he fought at Alma and 
inkermann; in 1862 was made ficld-murshal; 
and from 1856 to 1895 was commandcr-in- 
chief, I'lc married an actress, Miss Ihtrc- 
brothcr, their children bearing the name 
Fitzgeorge. Sec Lives by Verner (military; 
1905) and Sheppard (private; 1906). 
CAMBYSES, Pers. Kamhufiyu (d. 522 a,<\), 
second king of the Me<ies and Persians, 
succeeded his father, Gynis, in 529 ».<*. Ho 
put his brotlier Sincrdis to death, and in 527 
or 525 invaded and conquered Egvpt. He 
meditated further conquests, but tlie dyrian 
mariners refused to .serve against (‘arthage; 
an army sent to seize the temple i>f Ammon 
perished in the desert; am.! one which he led 
m person to Nubia purchased some conquests 
dearly at the price of myriads of lives. He 
had given himself up to drunkenness and 
hideous cruelties, when news came, in 522, 
that GaumiUa, a Magiun, had assumed 
Smerchs’ character, and usurped the Persian 
throne, Cambyscs marduHl against him from 
Egypt, but died in Syria by accident or 
suicide. 

CAMDEN, (1) Sir Churles IViitt* Ist Fairl 
(1713-94), was educated at Eton and (’am- 
bridge, and called to the bar in I73H. Lord 
chancellor from 1766 to 1770, he was 
president of the Council (1782 94), and was 
created Earl Camden in 1786. 

(2) Williani (1551-1623), English scholar, 
antiquary, and historian, was born in London, 
wh^e his father was a painter, and educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, Si FauPs School, and 
Oxtord; Appointed second mitster of 
Westminster School in 1575, and heatl- 
rnaster m 1593, he undertook his survey of 
the Bntis^h Isles, the famous Britmnia (1586; 
6th cd, 1607). It was first translated from the 
Latin by Philemon Holland in 1610. In 1597 
Camden was made Clarencicux King-at-arms, 
an appointment which gave him more leisure 
for his favourite studies. His other most 
important works, all in Latin, are a list of the 
epitaphs m Westminster Abbey (1600), a 
collection of old English historians (1603), a 
narrative of the trial of the Gunpowder 
plotters (1607), and Annals of the Reign of 
Elizabeth to 158$ (1615). He died at CWslc- 
(his house was afterwards Napoleon 
WtiStminster Abbey. 
CAMERARIUS, (1) Joadiim (1500 74), 
German scholar, changed his original name 
uebhard into Camerarius, because his fore- 
fathers had been KUmmerer (chamberlains) 
to the bishops of Bamberg. His works 
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include an excellent biography of his friend 
Mclanchthon (1566), a collection of letters 
by that reformer (1569), and Epistohie 
Familiares (3 vols. 1583-95). 

(2) Joachim (1534-98), son ot (1), was one 
of the most learned physicians and botanists 
of his age. 

(3) Rudolf Jakob (1665-1721), was also a 
physician and botanist. 

2AMERON, (1) (George) Basil (1884- ), 

English conductor, born at Reading. He 
conducted the municipal orchestras ol 
Torquay, Hastings, and Harrogate, before 
going in 1930 to the United States, where he 
was conductor of the San Francisco and 
Seattle symphony orchestras. On his return 
he became, in 1940, one of the principal 
conductors of the Henry Wood Promenade 
concerts. He was created C.B.E. in 1957. 

(2) Charles H. Sec (5). ^ 

(3) Sir David Young, R.A. (1865-194^, 
Scottish painter and etcher, belonged to the 
* Glasgow school Works may be seen in 
the Tate Gallery and the National Gallery of 
Scotland, 

(4) John (c. 1579-1625), the ‘walking 
library was born in Glasgow, and educated 
at its university. In 1600 he went to the 
Continent, where his erudition secured him 
appointments at Bergerac, Sedan, Saumur, 
&c.; and returning to Britain in 1620, he was 
two years later appointed principal of Cxlas- 
gow University. In less than a year, however, 
he returned to Saumur, and thence to 
Montauban, where he received a Divinity 
professorship, and where, as at Glasgow, his 
doctrine of passive obedience made him many 
enemies. lie was stabbed by one of them in 
the street, and died from the wound. His 
eight theological works* in Latin and I'rcnch 
(1616-42L arc said to be the foundation of 
Amyraut’s doctrine of universal grace (1634). 

(5) Julia Margaret, m^e Pattle fl815-“79), 
born at Calcutta, married in 1838 the Indian 
jurist, Charles Hay Cameron (1795-1880), and 
died, like him, in Ceylon. She took admir¬ 
able photographs of Tennyson, Darwin, 
Carlyle, Newman, &c. 

(6) Richard (1648-80), Scottish Covenanter, 
was born in Falkland, where, having studied 
at St Andrews 1662-65, he became precentor 
and schoolmaster under an Episcopal in¬ 
cumbent, but was subsequently * converted 
by the ticld-prcachcrs \ In 1678 he went to 
Holland, and returned in 1680 in time to 
publish the Sanquhar Declaration. Retiring 
then* with some sixty armed comrades, to 
the hills between Nithsdalc and Ayrshire, ho 
succeeded in evading capture for a month. 
On July 20, 1680, however, the band was 
surprised by a body of dragoons on Airds 
Moss, near Auchinlcck, and, after a brave 
fight, Cameron fell. His hands and head 
were fixed on the Netherbow Port, Edinburgh. 
See Life by J. Herklcss (1897). 

(7) Simon (1799-1889), American states¬ 
man, bom in Pennsylvania, was a journeyman 
printer and newspaper editor, in 1845 became 
a senator, was Lincoln’s secretary of war 
(1861-62), and minister plenipotentiary to 
Russia (1862-63), and died at New York. 

(8) Verney Lovett (1844-94), African 
explorer, was born at Radipole near Wey¬ 


mouth, entered the navy in 1857, and served 
in the Mediterranean, West Indies, Red Sea, 
and on the cast coast of Africa, taking part 
in the Abyssinian expedition, and in the 
suppression of the slave-trade. In 1872 he 
was appointed to the command of an cast- 
coast expedition to relieve Livingstone, and 
starting from Bagamoyo in March 1873, in 
August at Unyanyembe met Livingstone's 
followers bearing his remains to the coast. 
At Ujiji he found some of Livingstone's 
papers; and then he made a survey of Lake 
Tanganyika. In the belief that the Lualaba 
was the upper C'ongo, he resolved to follow 
its course to the west coast; but native 
hostility prevented him from forestalling 
Stanley’s discoveries in 1877, and striking 
south-west he reached Bcnguelaon November 
7, 1875. Made C.B. and commander, in 1878 
he travelled overland to India, to satisly 
himself of the feasibility of a Constantinoplc- 
Bagdad railway; and in 1882, with Sir 
Richard Burton, ho visited the Ciold C/oast, 
He wrote Across Africa (1877), Our Future 
Highway to India (1880), several boys’ books, 
&c, lie died from a hunting accident. 
Sec Foran’s African Odyssey (1937). 
CAMERON OE LOCiHfciv, (I) Domild 
(c. 1695-4748), ‘ Gentle I.ochiel % a HiglUund 
chieftain, whose reluctant support of the 
young Pretender in 1745 encHUiragcd that ol 
other chieftains, dietl in exile in P'rancc. 

(2) Sir Ewen (1629*1719), grandfather of 
(1), fought at Killiccrankic (16891, He is said 
to have slain the lust wolf in Scotland. 
CAMILLUS, Marcus Eurius (447 365 iKt\), a 
Roman patrician who first appears as censor 
in 403 n.o. He took Vcii in 396, after a ten 
years’ siege; and in 394 his magnanimity 
induced Falcrii to surrender unconditionally. 
Condemned on a charge of misapprojiriating 
the booty, but really because of his patrician 
haughtiness, he went into banishment at 
Ardca (391); but, Brennus having cap¬ 
tured and destroyed all Rome except the 
Capitol, he was recalled and appointed 
dictator, appeared according to the legend 
just as the garrison were about to purchase 
the Ciauls’ departure, and drove the invader 
from the town. He routed the Aequi, Volsci, 
and Etrusci; and in 3()7 mo., though eighty, 
he became for the fifth lime dictator, and 
defealccl the Gauls near Alba. I Ic died of the 
plague. 

CAMMAKRTS, Lmile, kamUihrts (1878- 
1953), Belgian (iTcnch-writing)^ poet and 
patriot, born in Brussels, lived in En^^lund 
from 1908 as professor of Belgian Studies at 
London University. 

CAMOENS, Port. CiimUes, ka-nunsh, Liils do 
(1524-80), the greatest poet of Portugtil, born 
at Lisbon, studied for the church an 
* honourable poor student ’ at Coimbra, but 
declined to take orders. His Amphltridcs was 
acted before the university. Returning to 
Lisbon, probably in 1542, he fell in love with 
Donna Caterina Ataldo, who returned his 
affection; but her father was against the 
marriage, and the poet had to content himself 
with passionate protestations in his Rimm-”^ 
short poems after the model of the Italians. 
For reasons not ascertained Carooens was 
banished from Lisbon for a year, and joining 
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a Portuguese force at Ceuta, served there for 
two years, losing his right eye by a splinter. 

In 1550 he again returned to Lisbon, where 
for the next three years he seems to have led 
a somewhat discreditable life; and haying 
been thrown into prison for his share in a 
street affray, was released only on his vomn- 
teering to proceed to India. At Goa 
1556) he engaged in two military expeditions, 
but his bold denunciations of the Portuguese 
officials at length led to an honourable exile 
in a lucrative post at Macao (1556). 
ing to Goa (1558), he was shipwrecked and 
lost everything except Ms poem,_r/i^ Lusiads. 
At Goa he was thrown into prison through 
the machinations of his former enemies; but 
at length, after an exile of sixteen >yars, 
Camoens returned to Portugal to spend the 
remainder of his life at Lisbon in pov<^ty 
and obscurity. In 1572 he published i7ie 
Lusiadsr which had an immediate and brilliant 
success, but did little for the fortunes of its 
author, who died in a public hospital. In 
The Lusiads (Os Lusiados, ‘ the Lusitanians ), 
Camoens did for the Portuguese language 
what Chaucer did for English and Dante tor 
Italian—besides making himself the inter¬ 
preter of the deepest aspirations of th<5 
Portuguese nation. It has been called i he 
Epos of Commerce’, and the Portuguese 
regard it as their national epic. Of Camoens 
sonnets, 70 have been well translated by 
Aubertin (1881); and the whole by Sir R, 
Burton (1885). We have an English rendering 
of The Lusiads by Sir R. Fanshawc (1655; cd. 
J. D. M. Ford, 1940). See Burton’s Camoens 
(1882), Aubrey F. G. Bell’s monograph (1923), 
and a Portuguese Life by A. dc Oliveira 
Matos (1943). 

CAMPAGNOLA, karn-pa-nyoTa, (1) Domen¬ 
ico (c. 1490-c. 1564), Italian painter, pupil of 
(2) and assistant of Titian, known for his 
religious frescoes in Padua, also for masterly 
engravings and line drawings in the manner 
of Titian. 

(2) Giulio (1482-c. 1515), Italian engraver, 
bora at Padua, designed type for Aldus 
Manutius, and produced fine engravings 
after Mantegna, Bellini, and Giorgione. 
CAMPAN, Jeanne Louise Henrictte, kd-pd 
(1752-1822), French writer, born in Paris, 
confederate of Marie-Antoinette (1770-92), 
after Robespierre’s fall opened a boarding- 
school at St Germain-en-Laye at which 
Hortense de Beauharnais was a pupil; and in 
1806 Napoleon appointed her head of the 
school at Ecouen for the daughters of officers 
of the Legion of Honour. She wrote Vie 
privie de Marie Antoinette (1823), Journal 
anecdotique (1824), and Correspondance avec 
la Heine Hortense (2 vols. 1835). See works 
by Flammermont (1886) and V. M. Montague 
(1914). 

CAMPANELLA, Tommaso (1568-1639), 
Italian philosopher, was born at Stilo in 
Calabria, entered the Dominican order in his 
fifteenth year, was as a theological or political 
heretic confined in a Neapolitan dungeon for 
twenty-seven years, and seven times racked, 
and died in the Dominican monastery of 
St Honore, near Paris. An opponent of the 
schoolmen, he wrote over fifty works, chiefly 
in Latin, among them Philosophia Sensibus 
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Demonstrata (1591), Universalis Philosophia 
(1638), and Civiias Solis (162.1), an imitation 
of Plato’s Republic. His sonnets, first 
published by his Cierman disciple, Tobias 
Adami, in 1622, were translated into rhymed 
English by J. A. Symonds in 1878. See Life 
by Amabilc vols. 1882), and study by 
Mattci (Florence 1934). 

CAMPBELL, kam'hidk a Scottish family 
name, to which genealogists have chosen to 
assign an Anglo-Norman origin, deriving it 
from the Latin De Cantpo Hello, An alter¬ 
native theory makes it purely CVUie, of 
Scoto-Irish origin; and Camiwk as the name 
was always formerly written, is just itic Celtic 
cam heuk ‘ curved mouth sSir Duncan 
Campbell ofLochow, created Lord Campbell 
in 1445, and his descendants, the ducal house 
of Argyll (q.v.), have been notieeti (here. 
From his younger son, Sir Colin C'amnbdl of 
Glenorchy (r. 1400 78), are descended the 
carls and marquises of Breadalbane (creations 
1681 and 183L 35); and from the younger 
son of the second Lari of Argyll, who fell at 
Flocldcn ill 1513, the earls of C'awdor (cr. 
1827), 

(1) Alexander (1788 1866), American 
minister, leader of the * Disciples of C'hrist \ 
otherwise known as * Camt'ibeUitcs \ was born 
near Ballymena, Antrim, and emigrated to 
the States with his father, llunnm tr/63 
1854), in 1807. 'fhev advocated a return to 
the simple church of New Testament times, 
and in 1826 Alexander published a translation 
of the New ’Lestament, in which the wt^rd 
‘ baptism ’ gave place to * immersion L In 
1841 lie foimdcd Bethany C'oUcge in West 
Virginia, and here he tlted. He wrote much. 
Sec Life by Richardson (1868). 

(2) Sir Colin, Baron Clyde D 762 1863), 
was bom in Cilasgow. His father was pi 
carpenter, named MacHver, but C’olin 
assumed the name of Campbell from his 
mother’s brother, Colonel John i’ampbell, 
who in 1802 put him to school at liosport. 
He was gazetted an ensign in 1808* mu! by 
1813 had fought his way up to a captaincy, 
serving on the Walchercn expedition (1809), 
and through all the Peninsular war, where lie 
was twice badly wounded. He took part in 
the expedition to the United States (18^4), 
and then passed nearly thirty years in garrison 
duty at Gibraltar, Barbadocs, Dcmcrani, ujid 
various places in England, in 1837 becoming 
lieutenant-colonel of the 98th foot. F‘or the 
brief Chinese campaign of 1842 he was made 
a C.B. and for his brilliant services in the 
second Sikh war (1848-49) a KXML, there- 
after commanding for three years at Peshawar 
against the frontier tribes. On the outbreak 
of the Crimean war in 1854 he was appointed 
to the command of the Highland Brigade; 
the victory of the Alma was mainly his; 
and his, too, the splendid repulse of the 
Russians by the * thin red line ’ in the battle 
of Balaklava, Fie was rewarded with a 
K.G.C.B., with a sword of honour from his 
native city, and with several foreign orders, 
and in 1856 was appointed inspector-general 
of Infantry, On the outbreak of the Mutiny 
(July 1857), Lord Palmerston olfered him the 
command of the forces in India: he effected 
the final relief of Lucknow in November, was 
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seated Baron Clyde in July 1858, and brought 
,he rebellion to an end by December, 
■leturning next year to England, he was made 
i field-marshal. He died at Chatham, and 
vas buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
Lives by Lieutenant-general Shadwell (2 vols. 
1881) and Archibald Forbes (1895). 

(3) Donald. Sec (11). 

(4) Duncan (c. 1680-1730), a deal-and- 
3umb London soothsayer, born in Lapland, 

Df an Argyllshire father. See his Life by 
Defoe (1720; new cd. by Aitkcn, 1895). 

(5) George (1719-96), Scottish divine, was 
Dorn at Aberdeen, and educated there at the 
grammar school and Marischal College. 
A^bandoning law for divinity, he was in 1748 
Drdained minister, and in 1759 was appointed 
principal of Marischal College, in 1771 
professor of Divinity. His works included 
the famous Dissertation on Miracles (1762) 
in answer to Hume, Philosophy of Rhetoric 
'1776), and Lectures on Ecclesiastical History 
;;i800), with a memoir by G. S. Keith. 

(6) James Dykes (1838-95), Coleridge’s 
biographer, was for many years a successful 
[ncrchant in Mauritius. 

(7) John, 1st Baron Campbell (1779-1861), 
ord chancellor of England, born at Cupar, 
Fife, studied for the church at St Andrews, 
.urned to law and journalism, and was called 
.0 the bar in 1806. A Whig M.P. (1830-49), 
le was knighted and made solicitor-general 
n 1832, and became attorney-general in 
1834. Created a baron in 1841, he was 
appointed successively lord chancellor of 
[rcland, chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
:astcr (1846), chief-justice of the Queen’s 
Bench (1850), and lord chancellor (1859). 
tiis Lives of the Chief-Justices (1849-57) and 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors (1845-47) arc 
Jisligufcd by the obtrusion of himself, and 
n later volumes by inaccuracy. Sec Life 
oy his daughter, the Hon. Mrs Hardcastle 
1881). 

(8) John Francis, of Islay (1822-85), folk- 
orist, was educated at Eton and Edinburgh 
University, held oOiccs at court, aitd was 
afterwards secretary to the lighthouse and 
:oal commissions. He travelled much, and 
lied at Cannes. An enthusiastic Highlander 
and profound Gaelic scholar, he is chielly 
•emembered by his Popular Tales of the PFest 
Highlands (4 vols. Edinburgh 186()“62). 

(9) John McLeod (1800-72), Scottish 
hcologian, was born at Kilninvcr, Argyll- 
fhirc, entered Glasgow University at eleven, 
and was ordained minister of Row, near 
[Jelcnsburgh, in 1825. His views on the 
personal assurance of salvation and on the 
miversality of the atonement led to his 
Icposition for hcrcs); in 183L For two years 
ae laboured in the Highlands as an evangelist, 
ind then for six and twenty, from 1833, 
jrcached quietly without remuneration to a 
:ongregation that gathered round him in 
alasjgow. From 1870 he lived at Rosneath, 
md here he died. Fie wrote Christ the JBread 
yf Life (1851), The Nature of the Atonement 
1856), and Thoughts on Revelation (1862). 
Sec the Memorials by his son (2 vols. 1877). 

(10) Lewis (1830-1908), Scottish classical 
scholar, born in Edinburgh, and educated 
;here, at Glasgow, and Oxford, took Anglican 


orders, and was profc.ssor of Greek at St 
Andrews 1863-92. He is known especially 
for his editions of Sophocles and Plato. 

(11) Sir Malcolm (1885-1949), British 
racing motorist, born in Chislchursl, Kent, 
from 1927 onwards established successive 
world speed records in motor and speed-boat 
racing. Knighted in 1931, he was the first 
motorist to exceed 300 m.p.h. (at Bonneville 
Salt Flats, Utah, 1935). His son Donald 
(1921- ) broke the world water speed 
record on Ullswatcr in 1955, and breaking his 
own record yearly, reached 260*3 5 m.p.h. on 
Coniston Water in 1959, 

(12) Mrs Patrick, mh* Beatrice Stella 
Tanner (1865*4940), born at Kensington of 
mixed English and Italian parentage, married 
in 1884, went on the stage in 1888. Though 
her mercurial temperament made her tlie 
terror of managers, she possessed outstanding 
charm and talent, and leapt to fame in the 
Second Mrs Tanqueray (1893). Her first 
husband fell in South Africa in 1900; in 1914 
she married George Crornwallis-Wcst. She 
played Elixa Doolittle in Shaw’s Pygmalion 
(1914) and formed a long friendship with the 
author. 

(13) Reginald John (1867-1956), born at 
London, entered the Congregational nu’nistry, 
was pastor of the City Temple, London 
(1903-15), and in 1907 startled the evangelical 
world by his exposition of an ’ advanced ’ 
Neyv 'Theology. 

(14) (Ignatius) Roy (Dunmidne) (1901 57), 
South African poet and journalist, born in 
Durban. The violence of his personality and 
his enthusiasms give his work a brilliance 
quite distinct from its merit. He became an 
ardent admirer of thitigs Spanish and fought 
with Franco’s armies during the civil war. 
His books include 'The Flaming 'Terrapin 
(1924), The PVayzgoose (1928), Adanmtor 
(1930), 7'he Ceorgiad (1931), Mithraic 
Emblems (1936), ancl Flowering Rifle (1939). 
A collected edition of his poems appeared in 
1949 and he published two autobiographical 
volumes: Broken Record (1934) and Light on 
a Dark Horse (1951). 

(15) Thomas {1777-1844), Scottish pod, 
was born and educated in Cilasgow, and in 
1797 repaired to Edinburgh nominally to 
study law; hut he was more and more drawn 
to tlae reading and writing of poetry, 'Fhe 
Pleasures of Hope^ published in 1799, ran 
through four editions in a year. During a 
tour on the Continent (1800 01) Campbell 
visited Hohenlinden, at Hamburg fell in 
with the prototype of his * Exile of Elrio \ and 
sailed past the batteries of Copenhagen. In 
1803 he married and settled in London, 
having refused the offer of a chair at Wilna, 
and resolved to adopt a literary career. 
H© contributed articles to The Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia, and compiled fhe Annals of 
Great Britain from George // to the Peace of 
Amiens. In 1809 appeared Gertrude of 
iVyoming; in 1818 Campbell was again in 
Germany, and on his return he published his 
Specimens of the British Poets. In 1820 he 
delivered a course of lectures on poetry at 
the Surrey Institution: and from this date to 
1830 he edited The New Monthly Mamxlm, 
contributing thereto The Last Mm and other 
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poems. In 1827-29 he was thrice elected 
ford rector of the university of Glasgow. 
He died at Boulogne, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. " Hohenlinden ‘Ye 
Mariners of England and ‘ The Battle of the 
Baltic ’ are among his best-known poems. 
See his Life and Letters by Beattie (1849), 
Cyrus Redding’s Reminiscences (1859), a 
short Life by Hadden (1900), and editions of 
the poems by Allingham (1890), Lewis 
Campbell (1904), and Logie Robertson (1908). 

(16) William Wallace (1862-1938), Ameri¬ 
can astronomer, born in Hancock County, 
Ohio, worked at the Lick observatory, 
California, from 1891, becoming director in 
1930, and is known for his work on the 
velocity of stars. 

(17) William Wilfred (1860-1919), Canadian 
poet, born at Kitchener, Ontario, author of 
Lake Lyrics (1889), &c., and editor of the 
Oxford Book of Canadian Verse. 

CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Sir Henry 
(1836-1908), was the second son of Sir James 
Campbell, lord provost of Glasgow in 
1840-43. He assumed the name Bannerman 
in 1872. Educated at Glasgow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he became Liberal M.P. 
for the Stirling burghs in 1868, was chief 
secretary for Ireland in 1884, and, having 
been converted to Home Rule for Ireland, 
war secretary in 1886, G.C.B. in 1895, 
Liberal leader in 1899, prime minister in 
1905. He resigned April 4, 1908, and died 
April 22. A ‘ pro-Boer he granted the 
ex-rcpublics responsible government; and he 
launched the campaign against the House of 
Lords. See the Life by Spender (1923). 

CAMPE, Joachim Heinrich (1746-1818), 
German educationist, born near Holzmindcn, 
after serving with Basedow (q.v.) founded 
an institution of his own, and in 1787 
reorganized the school system in Brunswick, 
where he also established a large publishing 
house. He wrote some works on education, 
and a German Dictionary (5 vols. 1807-11); 
but his books for the young were specially 
popular—e.g. Robinson der JUngere. See 
study by Leyse (1896). 

CAMPEGGIO, Lorenzo, kam-ped'Jd (1472- 
1539), Italian cardinal, born at Bologna, 
studied law, married early, and after his 
wife’s death took orders. He was made 
Bishop of Feltri (1512), a cardinal (1517), 
papal legate to England to incite Henry VHI 
against the Turks (1518), and bishop of 
Salisbury and archbishop of Bologna (1524). 
Joint judge with Wolsey in the divorce suit 
against Catharine of Aragon, he ended by 
displeasing all parties (1529). 

CAMPENDONCK, Heinrich (1889-1957), 
German expressionist painter, born at 
Krefeld, a member of the ‘ Blue Rider ’ 
group founded by Marc and Kandinsky 
(qq.v.). 

CAMPENHOtJT, Francois von (1779-1849), 
Belgian composer, wrote La Brabanconne 
(the Belgian national anthem). 

CAMPER, Peter (1722-89), Dutch anatomist, 
born at L^den and died at the Hague, wrote 
a series of works on mammalian anatomy, 
and was professor at Franeker (1749-61), 
Amsterdam (1761-63), and Groningen (1763- 


CAMPHAUSEN, Wilhelra, kampdunVzen 
(1818-85), German painter of battle-pieces, 
was born and died at DilsscldoiT, 
CAMPHUYSEN, Dirk RafeNz, -/lo.v''- (1586- 
1627), Dutch painter, minister, and religious 
poet, born at Gorinchem. His son Covert 
(1624-74), court painter at Stockholm, and 
his nephew Raphael (1598-1 (i57), arc now 
believed to have painted many pictures 
formerly attributed to him, 

CAMPI, a family of artists at (,'rcmona: 

(1) Antonio (d. after 1591), brother of 
(3) and (4), was a successful imitator of 
Correggio. 

(2) Bernardino (1522 90), the son of a 
goldsmith, and po.ssibly a kinsman of (I)^ 
imitated Titian with such success that it has 
been ditficult to distinguish tlu* copies from 
the originals. His works may he seen in 
Mantua and Crcmonti. 

(3) GSuIio (r. 1502-72), eldest brother of 
(1), studied under CJuilio Romano and has 
left a fine altar-piccc at CYemona. 

(4) Yineenzo (1536-91), excelled in small 
figures; some ol his portraits and paintings 
of fruits were also highly valued, 

CAMFIN, Robert (r, 1375 1444), Dutch 

artist, called the Master of El6mal!e from his 
paintings in the Abbey of that name near 
Litee. He was idenldicd by M. Cieorges 
Hufin in 1909. About 1400 he settled at 
Tournai, where Roger van der Weyden and 
Jaques Darct were his pupils, and he is 
thought to have learnt technical secrets from 
Hubert van Eyck. His Mmhmm and the 
pair of portraits of a man and his wife in 
the National Gallery, London, .show him to 
have been a painter of rude vigour, 
CAMPION, (1) Edmund (1540 81). the lirst 
of the English Jesuit martyrs, was the son 
of a London tradesman, and from Christ’s 


Hospital passed to St JohiLs i’ollege, Oxford. 
He became the most popular man at ttie 
university, but hankered after the old religion, 
although ho took deacon‘s orders in the 
Church of Engkiiul in 1569, in which year he 
attempted to help re-establish Dublin Univer¬ 
sity. Suspected of leanings towards Rtnne. 
and fearing arrest, ho escaped to Douai, and 
m 1573 Joined thcSociety of Jesus in Bohemia. 
In 1580 he was recalled from Prague, where 
he was profes.sor of Rhetoric, to accompany 
Parsons on the Jesuit mission into England. 
The audacity of his controversial manifesto 
known as Campion’s * Brag and challenge % 
which was followed by his ikrem Rafhm% 
or Ten Reasons greatly irritated his 
opponents. In July 1581 he was caught near 
Wantage, and sent up to London, tied on 
horseback, with a paper stuck on his hat 
jmsenbed Campion, the seditious Jesuit \ 
Thrice racked, he was tried on a charge of 
consmracy of which he was innocent, hanged 
on December 1, 1581, and, with other 
sulTerers m the same cause, beatilkd by 
Leo XlII m 1886. See Lives by Richard 
Simpson (1867; new ed. 1896) and E. Waugh 

(2) Thomas (1567-1620), physician, poet, 
and composer, was born at Witham in Essex, 
studied at Cambridge and abroad, and died in 
London. He set his own lyrics to music, and 
as well as poetry in Latin and English ho left 
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several books of ‘ ayres ’ for voice and lute. 
See study by Kaslendicck (]93<S). 
:AMFOAMOK, Kaiiidn cic (1817^1901), 
Spanish pool, born in ISavia. He gave up a 
medical career for literature^ but alter some 
success during his lifetime, his work is now 
neglected. Modern taste finds him preten¬ 
tious and shallow, in spite of a certain super¬ 
ficial wit. His short, epigrammatic poems, 
X)oloras, pequerws poemas and humvnum, 
arc still readable. {Obras completas, 8 vols. 
1901^03.) 

2AMPOU, Alfredo, cam'-pd- (1906-' ), 

Italian violinist, born in Rome, m London 
from 1911, won an early reputation as a 
soloist, but during the lean years of the 1930s 
became better known for his salon orchestra, 
disbanded at the beginning of the war, after 
which he emerged as one of the outstanding 
violinists of the time. 

7AMPOMANES, Pedro Rodriguez, Count of, 
kam-pd-niah'nays (1723-1802), Spanish states¬ 
man and writer on political economy. 
2AMROSE, William Ewert Berry, Lst Vis¬ 
count (1879-1954), British new'spaper prop¬ 
rietor, was born at Merthyr I'ydtil, son of 
an alderman of that town. After vvorking 
on local newspapers, he founded (in 1901), 
with his brother CJomer (see Ki msi-hy), The 
Advertising World In 1915 the brothers 
Berry acquired the Sunday Times and during 
the ’twenties gained control of more than a 
hundred national and provincial publications. 
I’hcy also bought large paper mills. In 1928 
Berry became managing editor of the Daily 
Telegraph and denounced as bribes the gifts 
oficred in the circulation w'ur of the Hhirtics. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1941, and in 
1947, at the time of the Royal Commission 
on the Press, published British Newspapers 
and their Controllers. 

CAMUCCINl, Vincenzo, ka’^moo^chee^nee 
(1771-1844), Italian painter of biblical and 
classical subjects, was born and died at 
Rome. 

CAMUS, kah'^mils, (1) Albert (1913-59), 
French writer, born a farm-labourer’s son at 
Mondovi, Algeria, studied philosophy at 
Algiers and, interrupted by long spells of ill- 
health, turned actor, schoolmaster, play¬ 
wright and journalist there and in Pans. 
Active in the French resistance during World 
War H, he became co-cclitor with Sartre of 
the left-wing newspaper Combat after the 
liberation until 1948, when he broke with the 
latter and ^ committed ^ political writing. 
Having earned an intornatianal reputation 
with his nihilistic novel, VBiranger (1942; 
trans. 1946), ‘ the study of an absurd man in 
an absurd world Camus set himself in his 
subsequent work the aim of elucidating some 
values for man confronted with cosmic 
meaninglessness. The essays Be Mythe de 
Sisyphe (1942; trans. 1955), on suicide, and 
BMomme rdvolt^ (1951; trans* 1953), on the 
harm done by surrendering to ideologies, 
the magnanimous letters to a German fnend 
(1945), a second masterpiece La JPeste (1947; 
trans. 1948), in which the plague-stricken 
city Oran symbolizes man’s isomtion, were 
followed by a return to extreme ironical 
pessimism in £a Chute (1956; trans, 195'^. 
Le Malentendu and Calittula tboth 19451 
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trans. 1947) are his best plays. 11 is political 
writings arc collected in Acfaelles I (1950) and 
// (1953). He was awarded the Nobel prize 
(1957) and was killed in a ear accident. Sec 
studies by R. de 1 upp(' (1951), R. Maquet 
(1955; trims. 1958), R. QuilluH (195(4, P. 
1hody (1957), iU Brec (I959) and J, C'ruik- 
shank (1959), 

(2) Arimmcl Gaston (1740 1804), French 
revolutionary, horn in Paris, was sent in 1793 
to make Dumouric/ prisoner, but was 
himself with four colleagues seized and 
delivered over to (he Austrians.^ After an 
imprisonment of two ami a luilf years, he 
was exchanged for the daughter of 1 ouis 
XVI, and on his return to Paris was nuulc 
member, and afterwards prc.sidcnl, of the 
Council of Five Hundred, but resigned in 
1797, and devoted his time to literature. 
CANALKTFO* properly C’anale, (1) Antonio 
(1697- 1768), Venetian painter, studied at 
Rome, painted a scries of vicw.s in^Venke. 
spent most of the years 174(^-56 in F'ngUuul. 
where he painted excellent views of I ondon 
and elsewhere, hut died in Iris native city* 
See Life by h\ J* B, Watson (1950). 

(2) Bernardo Bellotto, surnamed Giumkdto 
(1720 80), nephew of (1), uttained high 
excellence as a painter, and alstr_ as lur 
engraver on copper. He practised his i\vi m 
Venice, Rome, Verona, Brescia, Milan, 
Drc.sdcn, and Fnglaiul, where he. painted a 
masterly interior of Ring’s r’ollcgc t'hapel, 
Cambridge. He died in Whirsaw. iSce R. 
Meyer, Die beiden (Armletti {Dresden 1878), 
and monograph by K. T. Parker (1948). 
(lANDAGFk kand(hsm\ the name (or rather 
title) of the tiueens of Fdhurpia in the first 
C’hristian century, 

CANDLLSH, Robert Smith (1806 73), Seouish 
ecdc.sia.stic, born in Edinburgh, was minister 
from l834 orf>t George’s, lidinburgh. After 
the Disruption he co-operated with Dr 
Chalmers in organwing the Free Clmreh, 
and from C'halmcrs* death was Us virtual 
leader. He was made moderator of the FVec 
Assembly in 1861, principal of the New 
C'ollegc in 1862, and a D.D. of tklinburgh. 
See Ijfe by Dr W. Wilson HH80). 
CANDOLIH, ktUloh (1) Alphonse de (1806- 
1893), ITcnch botanist, son of (2), published 
the great (hUrgraphie bokmiqm* (2 vols. 1855) 
and VOrlMine des plantes emtinAs (1883); ho 
also edited his father’s MNnolres (1862). 

(2) Augustin Pyrnme de (1778-1841), French 
botanist, was born ut Geneva, F’ebruary 4, 
1778j and there and In Paris studied chemistry 
physics, and botany. IVm earliest work, on 
lichens (1797), was followed by Astragakigia 
H802) and ProprMtds tnidkahs dm plantm 
(1804). FI© first lectured on botany in the 
College de France in 1804. Ilia Flam 
fratNaise appeared in 1805, For the govern* 
ment he traversed Franco and Italy in 1806’* 
1812, investigating their botany and agricul¬ 
ture. He was appointed in 1807 to a chair at 
Mfontpellier; in 1816 he retired to Oenevai 
where a profeworahip of Botany was founded 
for him. He died September 9, 1841. His 
greatest work, Megni Vegetabilis Systems 
Naturak (volt. Fit IBlfel), was on a 
smaller scale continued in the Frodtamm 
Svstematls Natumlist Jgesrni Vee^eiahlliM (l7 
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vols. 1824-73, the last ten by his son and 
others). 

CANINA, Luigi, ka-nee'na (1795-1856), 
Italian architect and antiquary, was born at 
Casale, lived in Turin and Rome, and died at 
Florence. 

CANNABICH, Christian (1731-98), German 
composer, born at Mannheim, studied under 
Stamitz, whose successor he became as 
Konzertmeister at the ducal court of Karl 
Theodor at Mannheim, and later at Munich. 
He eomposed over 100 symphonies as well 
as ballets, chamber works, &c. See studies 
by Kloiber (Munich 1928) and H. Hofer 
(Munich 1921). 

CANNING, (1) Charles John, 1st Earl (1812- 
1862), third son of George Canning (3), was 
born in London, and was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where he obtained 
high honours. He entered parliament in 1836 
as Conservative member for Warwick, but 
next year was raised to the Upper House as 
Viscount Canning by his mother’s death, 
both his elder brothers having predeceased 
her. In 1841 he became undcr-sccrctary in 
the Foreign Office. Under Lord Aberdeen 
he was postmaster-general; and in 1856 he 
succeeded Lord Dalhousic as governor- 
general of India. The war with Persia was 
brought to a successful dose in 1857. In 
the same year (May 10), the Indian Mutiny 
began with the outbreak at Meerut. Canning’s 
conduct was decried at the time as weak—he 
was nicknamed ‘ Clemency Canning ’; but 
the general opinion later was that he acted 
with courage, moderation, and judiciousness. 
In 1858 he became the first viceroy, and in 
1859 was raised to an earldom. He had 
married in 1835 Charlotte, elder daughter of 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay, and sister to Lady 
Waterford; and she having died at Calcutta on 
November 18, 1861, he retired from his high 
office, and died in London. Sec Life by Sir 
H. S. Cunningham (1892), and A, J. C. Hare’s 
Story of Two Noble Lives (3 vols. 1894). 

(2) Elizabeth (1734-73), a London domestic 

servant who in January 1753 disappeared 
for four weeks, and then alleged she had been 
seized by two men and carried to a house at 
Enfield Wash, where she had been ill-used by 
an old woman, and starved in an upper room, 
to compel her to an immoral life. She 
identified Susannah Wells and an old gypsy 
named Mary Squires as her persecutors; and 
Squires was sentenced to be hanged, Wells to 
be burned in the hand. The lord mayor 
made further investigations, which resulted in 
Squires’ free pardon; and the case now 
became the excitement of the town. On 
April 29, 1754, Canning was tried at the Old 
Bailey for perjury, and after an eight days’ 
trial, in which the jury seem to have been 
completely puzzled between the thirty-eight 
witnesses who swore that Squires had been 
seen in Dorsetshire, and the twenty-seven who 
swore to her having been in Middlesex, was 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation. She 
ffied at Weathersfield, Connecticut. See 
Paget s Paradoxes and Puzzles (1874), and 
book by Machen (1925). ^ 

(3) George (1770-1827), English statesman, 
bom m London. His father, who claimed 
descent from William Canynges of Bristol 


(q.v.), displeased hts funuly by marrying 
beneath his station, and died in j>ovcrty when 
his son was one year old. I'he boy's educa¬ 
tion was provided by his unde, Stratford 
Canning, a banker, b'rom b'ton he passed in 
1788 to Christ Church, Oxford, and thence 
in 1790 to Lincoln’s Inn, But in 1794, at 
Burke’s suggestion, he entered parliament for 
Newport, Isle of Wight, as a supporter of 
Pitt; in 1796 he was appointed an imdcr- 
secrclary of state; and in 1798 he established 
his reputation by his speeches against the 
slave-trade and I'icrney’s motion for peace 
with the French Directory. I le gave valuable 
assistance to the ministry, not ottly by his 
voice in parliament, hut by his pen in the 
Anti-Jacobin (1797 98;) the ' Ncctly Knife- 
grinder ’ is one of his happiest ctlorts. In 
1800 he married Joan Scott, w}u> was sister 
to the Duchess of Portland, and had £HKM)00, 
Pitt resigned office in 1801; when he again 
became premier, (’aiming was treasurer of 
the navy until Pitt's death (1804 06). In 
the Portland ministry (1807) Canning as 
minister for foreign altairs planned the 
seizure of the Danish fleet, which did so much 
to upset the .schemes of Napoleon; and he 
recommended the energetic prosecution of 
hostilities in Spain under t>otti Miiore and 
Wellesley. His disapproval of the Waldieren 
expedition led to a mismulcrstanding with 
Castlercagh (q.v.), secrctary»atwvar, which 
resulted in a duel. After the Portland 
ministry fell. Canning held no Ingh office for 
many years. AH his eloiiuencc was enlisted 
in favour of C’atholic emancipation in 1HI2, 
when he was elected for livcrtHiol, a seat 
exchanged for Harwich in IH22, In 1814 
he went as ambassador to Lisbon, in 1816 was 
made president of the Hoard of Uontroh and 
supported the Liverpool ministry in all their 
repressive measures until 1820, when he 
resigned in consequence of the action of the 
government against Queen < ’aroline. Nomi¬ 
nated govcrnor-gcnenil of India in 1822, he 
was on the eve of departure when C'astle- 
rcagh’s suicide called him to the head of 
Foreign Affairs, lie infused a more liberal 
spirit into the cabinet, he asserted British 
independence against the Ifidy Alliance, and 
gave a new impetus to commerce by a gradual 
laying aside of the prohibitive system. lie 
arranged the relations of Brazil and Portugal; 
drew the French cabinet into agreemetu 
with the British respecting ^pantsh-American 
affairs; was the first to recognize the free 
states of Spanish America; promoteti the 
union of Britain, France, and Russia in the 
cause of Greece (1827); protected Portugal 
from Spanish invasion; contended earnestly 
for Catholic emancipation; and prepared 
the way for a repeal of the corn laws. In 
February 1827 paralysis forced Lord Liver¬ 
pool^ to resign, and Canning formed an 
administration with the aid of the Whigs. 

however, gave way under the cares 
of offic^ and he died at the Duke of Dovon- 
s^him s Chiswick villa, in the room where Fox 
had died twenty-one years earlier* He was 
buned, near Pitt, in Westminster Abbey. His 
widow next year was created Viscountess 
canning. As a parliamentary orator 
Canning was remarkable for acuteness, 
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power of expression, and well-pointed wit; 
still, on the whole, he was inferior to Pitt, 
Burke, and Fox. Sec his Speeches edited by 
Thcrry (6 vols. 1828); A. Stapleton’s Political 
Life of Camiing (1831), and George Canning 
and his Times (1859); the masterly sketch in 
Lord Dalling’s Historical Characters (1867); 
Sir Charles Petrie’s Life of George Canning 
(1930); and his OJJicial Correspondence^ 
edited by E. J. Stapleton (2 vols. 1887). 

(4) Sir Samuel (1823-1908), enginecr-in- 
chief of the Atlantic cables of 1865-69, was 
born at Ogbournc St Andrew, near Marl¬ 
borough. 

(5) Sir Stratford. See Stratford. 
CANNIZZARO,Stanislao (1826-1910), Italian 

chemist, professor of Chemistry at Genoa, 
Palermo, and Rome. In 1860, while at Genoa, 
he marched with Garibaldi’s thousand. He 
was the tirst to appreciate the importance of 
Avogadro’s work in connection with atomic 
weights. He co-ordinated organic and 
inorganic chemistry, and discovered the 
reaction named after him. 

CANO, (1) Alonso (160L 67), Spanish painter, 
born in Granada, in 1639 was appointed court 
painter and architect. Accused (falsely, it 
scorns) of having murdered his wife, he was 
racked; but no confession having been 
elicited, ho wtts acquitted and taken back 
into the royal favour, and spent his last years 
in acts of devotion and charity. See study 
by Wethey (1955). 

(2) Juan Sebastian del (d. 1526), the first 
circumnavigator, was born at Guctaria on 
the Bay of Biscay. In 1519 he sailed with 
Magellan (q.v.), and, after his death, safely 
navigated ‘the Victoria" home to Spain, 
September 6, 1522. He died in a second 
expedition. See Life by M. Mitchell (1958), 

(3) Melchior (1509-60), Spanish theologian, 
born at Tarancdn. A Dominican, he became 
professor of Theology at Valladolid, Alcald 
dc Hcnarcs, and Salamanca. His Loci 
Theohgici (1563) laid the foundations of 
theological methodology. 

CANOVA, Antonio (1757-1822), sculptor, wa.s 
born at the Venetian village of Possagno, 
and studied at Venice and Rome, After his 
Thesens (1782), he was regarded as the foun¬ 
der of a now school. He did not rigorously 
adhere to the severe simplicity of the antique, 
but infused into his works a peculiar grace 
such as characterized his Cnpid and Psyche^ 
which was produced soon after he had com¬ 
pleted in 1787 the monument of Pope Clement 
XIV. Other works were a Winged Citpid^ 
Venits and Adonis^ a Psyche holding a Butterjly, 
Penitent Magdalen^ and Perseus with the 
head of the Medusa, a second famous papal 
monument, and one at Vienna to an arch¬ 
duchess. In 1802 he was appointed by Pius 
VII curator of works of art, and was called to 
Paris to model a colossal statue of Napoleon. 
In 1815 the pope sent him again to Paris to 
recover the works of art taken there, and he 
visited England. Created Marquis of Ischia, 
he died in Venice, October 13, 1822. See 
Lives by Missirini (1824), Cicognara (1823), 
Colosanti (1927), and his Memorie (1885). 
:AN0VAS DFX CASTILLO, Antonio (1828- 
1897), Spanish Conservative statesman and 
historian, born at Malaga, became a member 


of the C’ortes in 1854, and was premier 
1875--81, 1884-85, 1890 92, uiui from 1895 
till August 8, 1897, when, at the bath of 
Santa Agueda, Vitoria, he was shot by an 
anarchist in the presence of his wife. See 
study by C. Benoist (1930). 

CANROBERT, Friineois CkTtain, hVrodmyr 
(1809-95), Marshal of I'rancc, born at St 
C<5r6 iri Lot, supported the coup d\Uat of 1851, 
commanded in the Crimea in 1854, and was 
wounded at the Alma. On St A maud's 
death Canrobert assumed the chief command. 
He commanded at Magenta and Solfcrino 
(1859); in the Franco-Cierman war of 1870 
he was shut up in Metz with Bazainc, and 
became a prisoner in Germany. 

CANT, Andrew (r. 1590- 1663), Scottish 

Covenanting minister, in 1638 was sent to 
Aberdeen to persuade the inhabitants to 
subscribe the Covenant; and in Novembe 
of that same year he was a member of the 
Glasgow Assembly which abolished Epis¬ 
copacy. He was nevertheless a zealous 
royalist. He was with the Scots army when it 
obtained possession of Newcastle; and in 
1641 preached before Charles I at Edinburgh. 
His son, Andrew, was principal of Edinburgh 
University 1675*85. 

CANTACUZENUS, Johaniie.s,(d. 1383), 
Byzantine soldier and statesman in the reigns 
of Andronicus U and HI, the latter of whom 
in 1341 left him guardian of his son, Johannes 
V, then nine years old. Cantacuzenus, 
however, proclaimed himself the child’s 
colleague, and after a tivc years’ civil war 
secured his recognition, as well us the 
marriage of one daughter to the young 
emperor, and of another to the Sultan 
Orchan. A second war, during which the 
Turks occupied CEilIipoli, caused his retire¬ 
ment in 1355 to a monastery, where he died. 
He wrote a history of his time, and a defence 
of C’hristianity. Matthias, his son, was also 
made a colleague in the empire in 1353, and 
on his father’s abdication began a war which 
ended, two years later, in his own deposition. 
He too died in 1383. 

CANTARINI, Simone, kmHa^^refnee (1612- 
1648), an Italian painter, born at Pesaro, and 
hence called ‘ 11 Pesaresc studied under 
Guido Rent at Bologna. His intolerable 
arrogance made him numerous enemies; and 
after a quarrel with his chief patron, the 
Duke of Mantua, he died at Verona, perhaps 
having poisoned himself. 

CANTELLL Guido (1920 »'56), Italian con¬ 
ductor, born in Novara and trained in Milan. 
Warmly commended by Toscanini, ho became 
permanent conductor at La Scala, Milan, 
and achieved international fame after World 
War H, making annual appearances in the 
United States after 1948 and in London after 
1951; ho was specially applauded for his 
performances of 19th-century music. Cantelli 
met his tragically early death in an air 
disaster. 

CANTOLUFE, St Thomas de, or St Thomas 
of Hereford (e. 1218*82), born at Hambleden 
near Henley-on-Thames, studied at Oxford, 
Paris, and Orleans, and was made chancellor 
of Oxford University (1262), chancellor of 
England by Simon de Montfort (1264-65), 
and Bishop of Hereford (1275), He died at 
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Orvieto, and was canonized in 1320. His 
relics were brought to Hereford, where his 
shrine became almost as revered as that of 
Becket at Canterbury. 

CANTH, Minna, n^e Johansson (1844™97), 
Finnish playwright and feminist, born at 
Tampere. Her writings assail social evils and 
show the influence of Ibsen. 

CANTILLON, Richard, ka-tee-yd (1697--1734) 
French economist, born in Ireland, became a 
prosperous financier in Paris and London, 
and wrote the authoritative Essai sur la nature 
du commerce en gdn^ral (1755), which in 
many respects anticipated Adam Smith and 
Malthus. See the Essai, translated by Higgs 
(1931). 

CANTON, John (1718-72), English electrician, 
born at Stroud, settled as a schoolmaster in 
London, and was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1749. He invented an 
electroscope and an electrometer; originated 
experiments in induction; was the first to 
make powerful artificial magnets; and in 
1762 demonstrated the compressibility of 
water. 

CANTOR, Georg (1845-1918), Russian-born 
German mathematician, born at St Peters¬ 
burg, studied at Berlin and Gottingen and in 
1877 became professor of Mathematics at 
Halle. He worked out a highly original 
arithmetic of the infinite which resulted in a 
theory of sets for irrational numbers, adding 
a new and important branch to mathematics. 
See his Contributions to the Founding of a 
Theory of Transfinite Numbers (1895-97; 
trans. 1915), Bertrand Russell, Introduction 
to Mathematical Fhilosophy (1919), and E. T, 
Bell, Development of Mathematics (1945). 
CANTO, Cesare (1804-95), Italian author, 
born at Brivio in the Milanese territory. 
Imprisoned as a liberal in 1833, he described 
the sorrows of a prisoner in a historical 
romance, Margherita Pusterla (1838), which 
was only less popular than Manzoni’s / 
promessi sposi. To his Storia universale 
(35 vols. 1836-42) succeeded a multitude of 
works on Italian history and literature, as 
well as lighter works, and Manzoni: JRemini- 
scenze (2 vols. 1883). 

CANUTE, or Cnut (c. 994-1035), king of the 
English, Danes, and Norwegians, was the son 
of Sweyn, king of Denmark, by his first wife 
Gunhild, a Polish princess. His father died in 
England in his career of conquest (1014), and 
Cnut was at once chosen by his fleet kmg of 
England, while his elder brother, Harold, 
succeeded as king of Denmark. But the 
Witan sent for Ethelred to be king, and Cnut 
was soon obliged to flee back to Denmark, 
first cutting olf the hands, ears, and noses 
of the English hostages, and landing them at 
Sandwich. In 1015 he put to sea again with a 
splendid fleet, landed in Dorsetshire, ravaged 
the country far and wide, and by Christmas 
had made himself master of Wessex. Early 
next year he marched to York, and overawed 
all Northumbria into submission. Already 
he was master of England, save London, 
when Ethelred’s death and the election by the 
Londoners of his vigorous son Edmund to be 
king gave a new turn to the struggle. Twice 
Cnut failed to capture London; the final 
struggle took place at Assandun, or Ashing- 


don, when, after a desperate battle, the 
English tied. Edniiutd and Cnut met at the 
isle of Olney, in the Severn, and divided 
the country between them: Cnut taking the 
northern part, and l-dmund the southern* 
Edmund's death in 1016 gave the whole 
kingdom to the young Danish conqueror. 
His first act was to put to death some of the 
more powerful linglish chiefs, and to send 
Edmund’s two little sons out of the kingdom. 
In 1018 he levied a heavy Danegcld, with 
which he paid olf his Danish warriors, keep¬ 
ing only the crows of forty ships. The king¬ 
dom he divided into the four earldoms of 
Mercia, Northumberland, Wessex, and East 
Anglia. E'rom this time onwards till his 
death Cnul’s character seems to have become 
completely changed. At once he laid aside 
his ruthless temper to become a wise, tem¬ 
perate, devout, and law-abiding ruler* Ho 
strove also to govern England according to 
English ideas, restored the equal rights that 
had prevailed in Edgar’s time, and gradually 
replaced the Danish curls with native^English¬ 
men. Aethelnoth became Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Godwinc, Earl of Wessex* He 
himself married Hnuna, the widow of Ethel- 
red, He was liberal to ntonaslcrics and 
churches, and reverent to the mentoryofthe 
native saints. He hud a high conception of 
the duty of a king. I'hc death of Harold in 
1018 had given him the crown of Denmark; 
that of Olaf in 1030 secured him in the 
possession of Norway, He died at Shaftes¬ 
bury* Sec Larson's study (1912), 
CANYNGES, William (e. 1399 1474), a great 
Bristol merchant, mayor, and M*P., who 
rebuilt St Mary Rcdclifie, and. having taken 
orders, in 1469 became dean of the college of 
Westbury. 

CAFABLANCA (Y GRANFKRRA), dos^ Ra6l 
(1888-1942), Cuban chess-master, became 
world champion whett he defeated Lasker in 
1921- He retained the title until his defeat 
by Alekhine in 1927. 

CAPEK, Karel, cha'pek (I«y() 1938), tocch 

author, born at Schwadonhz. is above all 
remembered for his play MM.R. (Rossum’s 
Universal Robots), produced in 1921, 
showing mcchaniziition rampant. With his 
brother Joseph (1887-1927) he wrote the 
Insect Play (1921), one of several pieces 
foreshadowing totalitarianism, also short 
stories on crime and mystery, prophetic 
science-fiction, and travel-books, as Letters 
from England (tr. 1925). His brilliant writing, 
pregnant with social and political satire, is 
often reminiscent of H. O* Wells or George 
Orwell, and has been translated into English 
almost in its entirety. 

CAPEL, kaf-, (1) Arthur, Lord (1610*49), was 
raised to the peerage in 1641, and fought for 
the king through the Great Rebellion. 
Captured at Colchester in 1648, he escaped 
from the Tower, but was retaken and be¬ 
headed, 

(2) Arthur (1631-83), eldest son of (1), was 
created Earl of Essex in 1661. Viceroy of 
Ireland 0672-77), and first lord-commis¬ 
sioner of the Treasury (1679), on the dis¬ 
covery of the Rye House Plot he was sent 
to the Tower, where he was found with 
ms throat cut—-probably by his own hand. 
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From him the present Earl of Essex is 

cicscciiclccl* 

(3) Monsifjnor lliomas John (1836-1911), a 
Roman Catholic churchman, celebrated till 
about 1878 as a London pulpit orator, died at 
Sacramento. He figures as ‘ Catesby ’ in 
Lot hair. 

CAPELL, Edward (1713-81), English scholar, 
was born near Bury St Edmunds, and 
published an edition of Shakespeare (10 voJs. 
1768) and Notes and Various Readings to 
Shakespeare (3 vols. 1783). 

CAPELLA, Martianus Minews Felix (fl. a.d. 
480), a native of Africa, whose Satirican, a 
kind of encyclopaedia, highly esteemed during 
the middle ages, is a medley of prose and 
verse, full of curious learning. See editions 
by Kopp (1836), Eyssenhardt (1866), and 
Dick (1925). 

CAPET, Hugo (c. 938-996), King of France, 
founder (987) of the third Frankish dynasty, 
which continued to rule France till 1328, 
CAPGRAVE, John (1393-1464), chronicler, 
theologian, and provincial of the Augustine 
Friars in England, was born and died at 
Lynn, studied probably at Cambridge, and 
was ordained priest about 1418, luiving 
already entered his order at Lynn. FI is works 
include, in Latin, Bible commentaries; 
sermons; Nova legemia Angliae, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1516; De itlustribus 
Henricis^ giving the lives of twenty-four 
emperors of Germany, kings of England, &c., 
all of the name of Henry; and Vita Humfredi 
Duds Glocesiriae. Among his English works 
arc a life of St Katherine in verse (ed. by 
Horstmann, Early Eng. Text Soc. 1893), and 
A Chronicle of England from the Creation to 
J4I7 C Rolls Scries 1858). Ye Solace of 
Pilgriinesy a description of Rome, was traced 
to him, and edited by Mills (1911), 
CAPISTRANO, Giovanni da, ka-pis~trah'nd 
(1386-1456), born at Capistrano in the 
Abruzzi, entered the Franciscan order at 
thirty. From 1426 he was employed as 
legate by several popes, and acted as inquisitor 
against the Fraticelli. In 1450 he preached a 
crusade in Germany against Turks and 
heretics, and opposed the Hussites in Moravia. 

His fanaticism led to many cruelties, such 
as the racking and burning of forty Jews in 
Breslau. When Belgrade was besieged by 
Mohammed 11 in 1456, he led a rabble of 
60,000 to its relief; but he died at llak, on 
the Danube. He was canonized m 1690. 
CAPITO, or KdpfcL Wolfgang Fabricius 
(1478-1541), reformer, born at Hagenau in 
Alsace, entered the Benedictine order, and in 
1515 became professor of Theology at Basel. 

He approved of Luther's action, out in 1519 
entered the service of Archbishop Albert of 
Mainz; and did not till later declare for the 
Reformation. See Capita undBucery by J. W. 
Baum (1860L 

CAPO DTSTRIAS or DTstria, loannes Anto¬ 
nios, Count (1776-1831), president of the 
Greek republic, was born m Corfu, and in 
1809, after holding a high position in the 
Ionian Islands, passed to the diplomatic 
service of Russia. In 1828 he entered on a 
seven years’ presidency of Greece; but 
imbued as he was with Russian ideas, his 
autocratic measures aroused discontent; and 
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on October 9, 1831, he was assassinated in a 
church at Nauplia. See Lives by Mcndels- 
sohn-BarthoIdy (Berlin 1864), and Dragoumis 
(Paris 1891). Mis feeble brother, lony 
Aiigostinos (1778-1857), succeeded him, but 
resigned in the following April. 

CAPONE, Al, properly Alphonse, ka-pon' 
(1898 1947), American gangster, born in 
Brooklyn, achieved world-wide notoriety as 
a racketeer during the prohibition era in 
Chicago. Such was his power that no evi¬ 
dence su/ficient to support a charge against 
him was forthcoming until 1931, when ho 
was sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment for 
tax-evasion. 

CAFPELLK, Jan van dcr (1624/5-79), Dutch 
marine painter, noted for his atmospheric 
seascapes, examples of which are in the 
National Gallery, London. 

CAPPELLO, Bianca (1548-87), the Venetian 
mistress, and from 1579 wife, of Francesco 
de’ Medici, Duke of Florence (1541-87), with 
whom she was supposed, but falsely in all 
likelihood, to have been poisoned by his 
brother, the Cardinal Ferdinando. See 
books by Saltini (1863) and Bax (1927). 
CAPFONI, Gino, Marchese (1792-1876), 
Italian Liberal politician, historian,and Dante 
scholar, blind from 1844, was born and died 
at Florence. See Lives by Montazio (1872) 
and Von Rcumont (1880). 

CAPRA, I^raiik (1897- ), American film 

director, born at Palermo. FI is Mr Deeds 
Goes to Town (1936) and Yon Cant Take it 
with Yon (1938) won academy awards; other 
successes include It Happened One Night 
(1934) and Lost Horizon (1937). 

CAPRIVI, Georg Leo, Graf von, ka-pree'vec 
(1831-“99), German imperial chancellor, was 
born in Berlin. Entering the army in 1849, 
he fought in the campaigns of 1864 and 1866, 
and in the Fninco-Gcrman war of 1870 was 
chief of staff to the 10th Army Corps. In 
1883-88 he was at the head of the Admiralty 
and then commander of his old army corps, 
till, on Bismarck’s fall in 1890, ho became 
imperial chancellor and Prussian prime 
minister. His principal measures were the 
army bills of 1892-93 and the commercial 
treaty with Ru.ssia in 1894, in the October of 
which year he was dismissed. See Life by 
Gothein (1918). 

CAPUS, (Vincent Marie) Alfred, ka-pU 
(1858-1922), French writer, born at Aix-cn- 
Provence, turned from engineering to journa¬ 
lism, wrote Qni perd gagne (1890) and other 
novels; but is best remembered for his 
comedies of the Parisian bourgeoisie. La 
Veine (1901), See. Flo was clcelod to the 
Acad6mie in 1910. See study by Noel (Paris 
1909), 

CARACALLA (176-217), Roman emperor, 
the son of the Emperor Septimius Severus, 
was born at Lyons. Flo was originally 
named Bassianus, from his maternal grand¬ 
father, but his legal name was Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. Caracalla was a nick¬ 
name given him from his long hooded 
Gaulish tunic. After his father’s death at 
Eboracum (York) in 211 he ascended the 
throne as co-regent with his brother Publius 
Septimius Antoninus Geta, whom he 
murdered. He next directed his cruelty 
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against all Geta’s adherents, killing twenty 
thousand of both sexes—including the great 
jurist Papinianus. After almost exhausting 
Italy by his extortions, he turned to the 
provinces. In 214 he visited Gaul, Germany, 
Dacia, and Thrace; and after a campaign 
against the Alemanni, assumed the surname 
Alemannicus. He was assassinated on the way 
from Edessa to Carrhae. 

CARACCI, or Carracci, ka-rat'chee, family of 
Italian painters: 

(1) Agostino (1557-1602), born in Bologna, 
dabbled in poetry and literature, and was a 
really great engraver on copper. His brother’s 
jealousy is said to have driven him from Rome 
(where they did the frescoes in the Farncse 
palace) to Parma, where he died. 

(2) Annibale (1540-1609), brother of (1), 
born in Bologna, was bred a tailor, but 
rapidly became a great painter- His style 
was influenced by that of Correggio and 
Raphael. His fame reached Rome, where he 
was employed on the frescoes in the Farncse 
palace. 

(3) Antonio Marziale (1583-1618), natural 
son of (1), was a pupil of (2). 

(4) Ludovico (1555-1619), son of a butcher, 
was born at Bologna, studied at Venice and 
Parma, and with his cousins (1) and (2) 
established in Bologna an ‘ eclectic ’ school 
of painting. His works, which may still be 
seen at Bologna, include the Madonna and 
Child Throned, the Transfiguration, and the 
Nativity of St John the Baptist. 

CARACCIOLO, Prince Francesco, ka-rat'cho- 
lo (1752-99), had risen to the supreme 
command of the Neapolitan navy, when in 


lands, joined the Knights of Malta, and was 
made cardinal by bis undo, Paul IV, who, 
however, had ultimately to banish tfic cardinal 
and his brothers from Rome for extortion. 
Pius IV caused him to be put to death. 

CARAN D’ACIIK, ka-rd dash, pseud, of 
Emmanuel Poir6 (1858 1909), French carica¬ 
turist, born in Moscow. 'I'hc name comes 
from the Russian word for ‘ pencil 

CARALSIUS (c. 245-293), Roman emperor in 
Britain from 287 till his murder by Allcctus, 
was originally a Batavian pilot. 

CARAVAGGIO, -vad'jd, (D Michel Angelo 
Merisi or Amerighi da (1569 16()9), luilian 
painter, was born at Caravaggi<K His ftithcr, 
a mason, employed him in preparing plaster 
for the fresco-painters of Milan, atul, after 
studying the works of the great masters there 
for five years, and afterwards in Venice, he 
went to Romo, where at Icnptli C’ardinal del 
Monte noticed one of his pictures. But his 
quarrelsomeness soon involved him in diili- 
culties. Having killed a man he fled to Malta, 
and there obtained the favour of line Cirand- 
master; in making his way back to Rome, 
he was wounded, lost all his baggage, caught 
a violent fever, and on reaching Porto Flrcole, 
lay down on a bank and died. C’aravaggio 
gave in his paintings expression to his own 
wild and gloomy character; his (hrist and 
the Discip/cs at iunmaus is in the National 
Gallery. Sec study by Fricdlander (1955). 

(2) Policloro <’aldiira da (c. 1497. 1543), 
was murdered by his servant at Mc.ssina, 
FIc aided Raphael in his Vatican frescoes. 
His Christ bearing the Oo.v.v is in the Naples 
Museum, 


December 1798 he fled with King Ferdinand 
before the French from Naples to Palermo. 
Learning, however, of the intended confisca¬ 
tion of the estates of all absentees, he obtained 
permission to return to Naples, and there 
entered the service of the ‘ Parthenopean 
Republic For two months he ably directed 
the operations of the revolutionists, and not 
till their cause seemed hopeless did he quit 
the capital. He was captured in peasant 
disguise, and on June 29, was brought on 
board Nelson’s flag-ship, tried by a court- 
martial of Neapolitan officers, and hanged 
from the yard-arm of a Neapolitan frigate. 
See Nelson ; Paget’s Paradoxes and Puzzles 
(1874); Gutteridge, Nelson and the Neapoli" 
tan Jacobins (1903). 

CARACTACUS, Caratacos, or Caradoc 
(d. A.D. 54), a British king, warred gallantly 
against the Romans (a.d. 43-50), but at 
length was completely overthrown by 
Ostorius near Ludlow. His wife and 
daughters fell into the hands of the victors; 
his brothers surrendered; and he himself 
was delivered up by Cartismandua, queen of 
the Brigantes. He was carried lo Rome, 
A.D. 51, and exhibited in triumph by the 
emperor Claudius. According to tradition 
he died at Rome about a.d. 54; but there is 
absolutely no ground for supposing that the 
Claudia of 2 Tim. iv. 21 was his daughter, 
and introduced Christianity into Britain. 

CARAFFA, Carlo (1517-61), Italian cardinal, 
member of an ancient Neapolitan family, to 
which several cardinals and Pope Paul IV 
(q.v.) belonged. He fought in the Nether- 


rraiicjs, pscuu. oi iTiincw i arcopino- 
Tusoli (1886-1958), French author, bom at 
Noumea in New (.'alcdonia, llr.st gained 
recognition with his volume of poems La 
BohUim et man eoeur (1912), and added to his 
reputation with a series of novels chiefly set 
in Paris’s Latin Quarter, as JAsnsfa^Cailie 
(1914), Rien qtdnrwfemme(i92^), Lflammetk 
minuit (1938), La Danse ties marts (1945), 
CARDAN, Jerome, Ital. Cieronimo C’ardnno, 
Lat. Hieronymus Cardimus (1501 76), Italian 
mathematician, naturalist, pltysician, and 
philosopher, born at Pavia, became professor 
of Mathematics at Padua, and of Medicine 
at Pavia and Bologna. In 1571 ho went lo 
Rome, where Gregory XII pensioned him, 
and whore he died a few weeks after flnishing 
Ills candid autobiography De Propria Vita. 
Ho wrote over a hundred treatises on physics, 
mathematics^ astronomy, astrology, rhetoric, 
history, ethics, dialectics, natural history, 
music, and medicine. See Lives by Henry, 
Morby (2 vols. 1854) and W. G. Waters 

1 O Jj* 

CARDENAS, (1) Garcia Lopea: de (mid-16th 
cent.),_ Spanish explorer, while on Coronado’s 
expedition lo New Mexico discovered the 
the Colorado in 1540. 

(2) Lazarp (1895- ), Mexican general, 

president of the republic (1934'40), Left- 
wing m sympathies, he introduced social 
reforms. 

CARDI. See CiGOLL 

CARDIGAJ^ James Thomas Brudmell, 7th 
Earl of (1^^7-1868), sat in the IIous© of 
Commons from 1818 until 1837, when ho 
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succeeded his father. Ho entered the army 
in 1824, and rapidly bought himself into the 
command of the 15th Hussars, which he 
resigned in 1833, on the acquittal of an 
oflicer whom ho had illegally put under 
arrest. From 1836 to 1847 he commanded 
the 11th Flussars, on which he spent £10,000 
a year, and which he made the crack regiment 
in the service. His treatment of his officers 
brought about a duel with Captain Harvey 
Tuckett, for which in 1841 Cardigan was 
tried before the House of Lords, but escaped 
through a legal quibble. He commanded a 
cavalry brigade under Lord Lucan in the 
Crimea, and led the Six Hundred at Balaklava. 
He was inspector-general of cavalry 1855-60. 
The woollen jacket known as a cardigan is 
named after him. Sec Crimea, C. E. 
Vulliamy, passim (1939) 

CARDONNEL, Adam dc (c. 1667d719), 
English politician, at an early ago entered the 
War Office as a clerk. In 1692 he became 
private secretary to the Duke of Marlborough, 
serving him with tactful skill and unswerving 
fidelity throughout all his campaigns. Elected 
M.P. for Southampton in 1701, at the Duke’s 
instigation he was appointed sccrctary-at- 
war. Involved in Marlborough’s political 
downfall, he was removed from his ministerial 
appointment and expelled from the House 
of Commons. He died in retirement in 1719. 
Sec Coxe’s Memoirs of the Duke of Marl- 
horoufth (1848) passim. 

CARDUCCI, Ciosiid, kar-doot'chee (1835- 
1907), Italian poet, was born, a physician’s 
son, at Valdicastello, Pisa province. In 1860 
he became profcSvSor of Italian Literature at 
Bologna, in 1876 was returned to the Italian 
parliament as a Republican, and in 1890 was 
nominated a senator. He was awarded a 
Nobel prize in 1906. See complete edition of 
his Foems (Bologna, 20 vols. 1889-1909); 
his Correspoitciance (1913-14); studies by 
Chiarini (1903), A. Jeanroy (Paris 1911), 
Benedetto Croce (1920); and A. N. Bickcr- 
steth’s selection and verse translations (1913). 

CARDWELL, Edward, 1st Viscount Cardwell 
(1813-86), English statesman, born in 
Liverpool, at Oxford obtained a double lirst 
and a fellowship. From a Pcelite gradually 
becoming a Liberal, he was president of the 
Board of Trade (1852-55), chief secretary 
for Ireland (1859-61), chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (1861-64), colonial 
secretary (1864-66), and secretary for war 
(1868-74). Reorganizer of the British army, 
he was raised to the peerage in 1874. 

CAREME, Marie Antoine, ka-^rem' (1784- 
1833), French chef de cuisine and author, 
wrote Les Ddjeuners de Vempereur Napoleon, 

La Cuisine frangaise, &c. As Talleyrand’s 
cook, he played an important part at the 
Congress of Vienna. 

CAREWj (1) Bamfyldc Moore (1690-c. 1759), 
son of the rector of Bicklcigh, near Tiverton, 
and ‘ king of the gipsies See reprint (1931) 
of 2 books (1745, 1749) ed. by C. H. Wilkin¬ 
son. 

(2) George, 1st Baron Carew of Clopton and 
1st Earl of Totnes (1555-1629), English 
soldier and administrator, educated at 
Broadgales Hall, Oxford, fought in the Irish 
wars (1575-83), interrupted in 1578 by a 
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voyage with Sir Humphrey Gilbert and 
as licLitenanl-gcncral of English ordnance 
accompanied Essex to Cadiz (1596) and 
Azores (1597), and as president of Munster 
(1600 03) repressed the carl of Tyrone’s 
rebellion. Master general of ordnance 
(1608 17), he received, jointly with Bucking¬ 
ham and Cranficld, the monopoly for gun¬ 
powder manufacture (1621). He was 
governor of Guernsey (1610 21). A friend 
of Raleigh, he left important historical and 
antiouarian documents relating to Ireland 
which are preserved in the Bodleian, the 
British Museum and at Hatlicld. 

(3) Thomas (1595-1639), English poet, born 
at West Wickham, after quitting Oxford 
without a degree, studied in the Middle 
Temple. Between 1613 and 1619 he visited 
Italy, Holland, France; afterwards he rose 
into high favour with Charles I. A friend of 
Ben Jonson and Donne, he wrote polished 
lyrics in the Cavalier tradition. See his 
Poems (cd. Dunlap, 1949). 

CAREY, (1) Elenry (r. 1690-1743), English 
poet and musician, is believed to have been 
an illegitimate son of some member of the 
Savilc family. He published his (irst volume 
of poems in 1713. He wrote innumerable 
songs, witty poems, burlesques, farces, and 
dramatic pieces, sometimes composing the 
accompanying music. His best-known poem 
is ‘ Sally in our Alley there is no sunicicnt 
ground for attributing * God save the King ’ 
to him. He died suddenly, by his own hand 
apparently. Sec his Poems (eel. I’. Wood, 
1930). 

(2) Henry Charles (1793-1879), American 
political economist, was born at Philadelphia. 
Hither his father, Mathew Carey (1760- 
1839), a journalist who had been thrown 
into prison for Nationalist opinions, had 
emigrated from Ireland in 1784, to become 
a successful publisher and author, known 
especially for his Vindiciae. Hibernicac, 
written to confute Godwin and other English 
misrcprcscntcrs of Ireland. Henry Charles 
early became a partner in his father’s book¬ 
selling business; and when in 1835 he retired 
from business to devote himself to his 
favourite study, he was at the head of the 
largest publishing concern in the United 
States. He died CJctobcr 13, 1879. Among 
his works were Principles of Political Economy 
(3 vols. 1837-40) and Principles of Social 
Science (3 vols* 1858-59). Originally a 
zealous free-trader, he came to regard free 
trade as impossible in the existing state of 
American industry; it might be the ideal to¬ 
wards which the country should tend, but a 
period of protection was indispensable. See 
Memoirs by Elder (Philadelphia 1880) and 
Kaplin (1931). 

(3) James (1845-83), a Dublin builder and 
town councillor, who joined the Fenians 
about 1861, and helped to found the ‘ Invin- 
cibles ’ in 1881. He betrayed his associates 
in the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
(q.v.) and Mr Burke, and on the voyage 
between Capetown and Natal was shot dead 
by a bricklayer, Patrick O’Donnell, who was 
hanged in London. 

(4) Sir Robert (c. 1560-1639), youngest son 
of Lord Hunsdon, for the last ten years of 
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Elizabeth’s reign was English warden on the 
Border marches* He was present at her 
deathbed (1603), and in sixty hours galloped 
with the news to Edinburgh. Charles X 
created him Earl of Monmouth. 

(5) William, D.D. (1761-1834), English 
missionary and orientalist, was born at 
Paulerspury, near Towcester. Apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, he joined the Baptists in 
1783, and three years later became a minister. 
In 1793 he and a Mr Thomas were chosen the 
first Baptist missionaries to India, whore he 
founded the Serampur mission in 1799, and 
from 1801 to 1830 was Oriental professor at 
Fort-William College, Calcutta. Besides his 
labours on the Bible or portions thereof in 
about forty oriental languages, he published 
grammars and dictionaries of Bengali, 
Marathi, Sanskrit, &c. See Lives by Culross 
(1881) and Dr G. Smith (1884). 

CARGILL, Donald (c. 1619-81), Scottish 
Covenanter, was born at Rattray, near 
Blairgowrie, studied at Aberdeen and St 
Andrews, and in 1655 was ordained minister 
of the Barony parish in Glasgow, Ejected 
for denouncing the Restoration, he became 
an indefatigable field preacher, fought at 
Bothwell Bridge, and took part with Richard 
Cameron in the famous Sanquhar declaration 
(1680). Having excommunicated the king, 
the Duke of York, and others at Torwood, 
Stirlingshire, he was seized, and executed at 
the cross of Edinburgh. 

CARISSIMI, Giacomo (1604/5-74), Italian 
composer, was organist from 1628 in Rome. 
He did much to develop the sacred cantata, 
and his works include the oratorio Jephthah. 
See study by Vogl (Prague 1928). 

CARL. See Charles. 

CARLfiN, Emilie (1807-92), Swedish novelist, 
was bom at StrSmstad, and died at Stock¬ 
holm. The first of her novels (31 vols. 
1869-75) appeared in 1838; many have been 
translated into English. See her Reminis¬ 
cences (1878). 

CARLETON, (1) Guy, 1st Baron Dorchester 
(1724-1808), British general, born at Strabanc, 
Co. Tyrone, served under Cumberland on 
the Continent, under Wolfe in Canada. 
Governor of Quebec 1766-70, 1775-77, 
1786-91, 1793-96, he successfully defended 
the city against the Americans, whom ho 
defeated at Lake Champlain, 1776. In 
1782-83 he was British commander-in-chief 
in America. As soldier and statesman he did 
much to save Canada for Britain. Sec Life 
l^O'O ^ Bradley (‘ Makers of Canada % 

(2) (1845-1912), American author of 

Farm Ballads (1873), City Ballads (1885), <&c., 
Hudson, Michigan, graduated at 
Hillsdale College, Michigan. 

(1794-1869), Irish writer, born 
at Pnlhsk, Co. Tyrone, of peasant birth, the 
youngest of fourteen children, took to tuition 
and literature in Dublin, contributing 
sketches to the Christian Examiner, repub¬ 
lished as Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry (1830). A second series (1833) was 
no less well received; and in 1839 appeared 
Fardorougha the Miser, His tales are mostly 
Autobiography (2 vols. 


CARLI, Giovanni Rinaldo, karlee (1720-95), 
Italian cconomivSt and archaeologist, best 
known by his Delhi Monvta (1754“6()). 

CARLir.K, (I) Richard (1790 1843), IhigHsh 
journalist, born at Ashburlon, Devon, 
became a chemist's boy and a tinman’s 
apprentice, sold the Radical Hlaek Dwarf 
through London, next sold thousands of 
Southey’s D’at 7)7er, reprinted Hone’s 
Parodies, and wrote a series of imitations of 
them, for which he got eighteen weeks in the 
King’s Bench. 'Phis was the first of a series 
of imprisonments whose total amounted to 
nine years and four months. Kcc Holyoakc’s 
Life, and Character of R, ('arlile (1848), 

(2) Wilson (I847--1942), Anglican clergy¬ 
man, born at Buxton, founded the duirch 
Army in 1882 and was made a prebendary of 
St Paul’s in 1905, 

CARLISIX, (1) <R‘orge Wiliiiuii Frederick 
Howard, 7th Earl of, K.Cir. (1802 64), was 
educated at Eton and <’hrist C‘hureh, Oxford, 
took in 1821 the Chancellor’s and Newdigato 
prizes, and graduated wifh a fust-class in 
classics. M.P. for Morpeth in 1826, he at 
once attached himself to the cause of parlia¬ 
mentary reform. In IK3(1 he was clcctcil for 
Yorkshire, and after the Reform Bill, for the 
West Riding, a seal which he lost in 1841, 
but recovered in 1846. Under Melbourne he 
was chief-secretary for Ireland (1835 41), and 
under Russell (1846*^52) chief-commissioner 
of woods and forests, and afterwards cluin- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, In 1848 
he succeeded to the peerage, ajui was lord- 
Jioutenant of Ireland in 1855 and 1859. Ho 
wrote a Diary la Turkish and Greek fVaters 
(1854), Poems (1866), &c. 

(2) Lucy, Countess of (1599-1660), second 
daughter of the ninth liar! of Northumber¬ 
land, in 1617 married James Hay, afterwards 
Earl of Carlisle (d. 1636). Witty and beauti¬ 
ful, she was the friend of Stratford, and, after 
his fall, played an intricate game of intrigue, 
which in 1649 brought her for some months 
to the Tower, 

CARLO DOLCX. See Doi.ci, 

CARLOMAN (751-71), Charlemagne's 
younger brother. 

CARLOMAN, (d. 880), son of Louis the 
German, king of Bavaria, Moravia* Piumonia, 
and Carinthia from 876, and of Italy from 877. 

CARLOMAN (d. 884). son of Louis 11, ruled 
France with his brother, I-ouis HI (d. 882), 
from 879. 

CARLOS, (1) Don (1545- 68), son of Philip II 
by his first wife, Maria of Portugal* was born 
at Valladolid. H© was sent to study at 
Alcala dc Henarcs, where he prolUea so 
little that the king invited a nephew, tlio 
Archduke Rudolf, to Spain* intending to 
make him his heir. Weak, vicious, and cruel, 
he early conceived a strong aversion towards 
the king’s confidants, and in confession to a 
priest, on Christmas Eve 1567, betrayed his 
purpose to assassinate a certain person. As 
the king was believed to be the intended 
victim, this confession was divulged: and 
Don Carlos was tried and found guilty of 
conspiring against the life of his father. The 
sentence was left for the king to pronounce. 
Philip declared that he could make no excep¬ 
tion m favour of such an unworthy son; but 
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sentence of death was not formally recorded. 
Shortly afterwards Don Carlos died. The 
suspicion that he was poisoned or strangled 
has no valid evidence to support it. 

(2) Don (1788-1855), second son of 
Charles IV of Spain, on the accession of his 
niece Isabella in 1833, asserted his claim to 
the throne—a claim reasserted by his son, 
Don Carlos (1818-61), Count de Montemolin, 
and by his nephew, Don Carlos (1848-1909). 
Carlist risings, whose strength lay in the 
Basque provinces, occurred in 1834-39 and 
1872-76. 

(3) or Careless, William (d. 1689), a royalist 
officer who hid with Charles 11 (q.v.) in the 
oak at Boscobel. 

CARLSTADT, properly Andreas Rudolf 
Bodenstein (d. 1541), reformer, born prior to 
1483 at Carlstadt in Bavaria, in 1517 joined 
Luther, who in 1521 rebuked his iconoclastic 
zeal, and whom he afterwards opposed on 
the question of the Eucharist. Accused of 
participation in the Peasants’ War, he fled 
to Switzerland, and became professor of 
Theology at Basel. 

CARLTON, Richard (c. 1560-c. 1638), English 
composer. He was educated at Cambridge 
and spent most of his life as vicar of St 
Stephen’s, Norwich, and a minor canon of 
Norwich Cathedral. In 1601 he published 
a volume of madrigals and was a contributor 
to The Triumphs of Oriana^ the volume of 
madrigals presented to Queen Elizabeth in 
1603. 

CARLYLE, (1) Alexander, of Invercsk (1722- 
1805), Scottish divine, was minister of 
Inveresk from 1748 till his death. The friend 
of Hume, Adam Smith, Smollett, John Home, 
&c., with Robertson the historian he led the 
moderate party in the Church of Scotland; 
he was Moderator of the General Assembly 
in 1770, and was made Dean of the Chapel- 
royal in 1789. His imposing presence earned 
him the name of ‘ Jupiter Carlyle ’; * Ho 
was says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ the grandest 
demigod I ever saw’. See his interesting 
Autobiography t first edited in 1860 by John 
Hill Burton fnew cd. 1910). 

(2) Jane Welsh. See (3). 

(3) Thomas (1795-1881), was born at 
Ecclefechan in Dumfriesshire. He was the 
second son of James Carlyle (1758-1832), a 
stonemason of fearless independence and 
strong natural faculty; but his first son by his 
second wife, Margaret Aitken (1771-1853). 
From the Ecclefechan school he proceeded 
in 1805 to Annan Academy; and in 1809 he 
entered Edinburgh University, where he 
excelled in geometry. In 1813 he began 
preparation for the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland; but in 1814 he competed success¬ 
fully at Dumfries for the mathematical 
mastership of Annan Academy, and in 1816 
accepted the post of assistant at the parish (or 
grammar) school of Kirkcaldy. Teaching 
soon became intolerable, and when in the 
end of 1818 he removed to Edinburgh, he 
had abandoned all thoughts of the ministry. 
Here he obtained private teaching; for 
Brewster, editor of the Edinburgh Encyclo^ 
paedia, he wrote many articles, chiefly 
biographical and geographical; and he 
translated Legendre’s Elements of Geometry, 
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In 1819 he began the study of Scots Law, but 
found law as uncongenial as divinity. Till 
1822 he lived in Edinburgh, absorbed in 
German literature, especially Goethe, who 
had an abiding influence on him. In 1821 
he was introduced through his friend Edward 
Irving to Irving’s pupil, Jane Baillie 
Welsh (1801-66), only daughter of Dr John 
Welsh, medical practitioner in Haddington, 
who had left his daughter sole heiress of the 
small estate of Craigcnputtock, 16 miles from 
Dumfries, In 1822 Irving, entering on the 
pastorate of the Caledonian Chapel in 
London, recommended Carlyle as tutor to 
Charles Buller (q.v.). Carlyle found his 
duties pleasant, and was now able to give 
substantial pecuniary aid to his family, 
particularly as regarded the education of his 
younger brother John Aitken Carlyle, M.D. 
(1801-79), the translator in 1840 of Dante’s 
Inferno, Now also ho arranged to write a 
Life of Schiller and a translation of the 
Wilhelm Meister of Goethe. He paid his first 
visit to London in 1824, and remained there 
till the publication in book-form of his 
Schiller (1825). At this time ho received the 
first of a series of letters from Goethe, and 
made the acquaintance of Coleiddge, Thomas 
Campbell, Allan Cunningham, Procter, and 
other notabilities. In 1825 he removed to 
the farm of Hoddam Hill, near his father’s 
farm of Mainhill, which he had leased, his 
brother Alexander doing the farming, while 
he translated German romances. In 1826 his 
father and he had removed to Scotsbrig farm, 
when in October he married Miss Welsh, and 
settled in Edinburgh. Hero he completed 
four volumes of translations from Tieck, 
Musdus, and Richter (German liomance^ 
1826), and sent his first article on Jean Paul 
Richter to thd Edinburgh Review in 1827. In 
1828 they removed to Craigcnputtock, and 
there they lived for six years, Carlyle writing 
meanwhile magazine articles on Burns, 
Samuel Johnson, Goethe, Voltaire, Diderot, 
Schiller, dec. He also wrote a History of 
German Literature^ the best parts of which 
were subsequently published in the form of 
essays; and in 1833-34 there appeared in 
FraseEs Magazine his most characteristic 
work, Sartor Resartus, the fantastic hero of 
which, Teufclsdrockh, illustrates in his life 
and opinions the mystical ‘ Philosophy of 
Clothes In Sartor he abandoned the simple 
diction of his earlier essays for the thoroughly 
individual style of his later works—eruptive, 
daculatory, but always powerful. In 1834 
Carlyle, resolved to try his fortune in London, 
established himself in the house, 5 Choyne 
Row, Chelsea, in which ho lived till the day 
of his death. His French Revolutiont which 
established his reputation as a literary genius 
of the highest order, appeared in 1837. In 
1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840 he lectured on 
‘ German Literature ‘ The History of 
Literature ‘ The Revolutions of Modern 
Europe *, and ‘ Heroes and Hero-worship 
In 1838 appeared Sartor in book-form, and 
the first edition of his Miscellanies; in 1839 
Chartism^ the first of a series of attacks on the 
shams and corruptions of modern society; 
in 1843 Past and Present and in 1850 Latter- 
day Pamphlets, Crom^velFs Letters and 
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Speeches (1845) completely revolutionized 
the public estimate of its subject. In 1851 
he published a biography of his friend John 
Sterling. From this time Carlyle gave himself 
up entirely to his largest work, The History of 
Friedrich II commonly called Frederick the 
Great ^ 858-65). As Lord Rector of Edin¬ 
burgh University he delivered an address in 
which he embodied his moral experiences in 
the form of advice to the younger members 
of his audience (1866). Three weeks later his 
wife died very suddenly. Carlyle’s grief 
developed into remorse when he discovered 
from her letters and journal that during a 
period of their married life his irritability and 
unconscious want of consideration for her 
wishes had caused her much misery and even 
ill-health. The Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle prove Mrs Carlyle to 
have been one of the keenest critics, most 
brilliant letter-writers, and most accomplished 
women of her lime. In 1867 there appeared 
in Macmillan^s Magazine Carlyle’s view of 
British democracy, under the title of ‘ Shoot¬ 
ing Niagara He prepared a special edition 
of his collected works, and added to them in 
1875 a fresh volume containing ‘ The Early 
Kings of Norway ’ and an * Essay on the 
Portraits of John Knox ’. In 1874 he 
accepted the Prussian Order of Merit, 
bestowed in recognition of his life of Frederick 
the Great, who founded the Order. When 
Disraeli offered him a G.C.B. and a pension, 
he declined both. He died at his house in 
Chelsea, and was laid in the churchyard of 
Ecclefechan beside his kindred. As a 
prophet in the guise of a man of letters, 
Carlyle exerted a greater influence on British 
literature during the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and on the ethical, religious, and 
political beliefs of his time, than any of his 
contemporaries. Irritable and intolerant 
though he was, he was incapable of conscious 
injustice, vindictiveness, or insincerity. See 
his Reminiscences (Froude’s and Norton’s 
editions); Froude’s Life (4 vols. 1882-84); 
his wife’s Letters and Memorials (1883); his 
and her Love Letters (1909); his Correspon¬ 
dence with Emerson (1883), Early Letters 
(1886-88); Bibliography, by Shepherd (1881); 
books by Masson (1885), Garnett (1887), 
Nichol (1892), Duffy (1892), Chesterton 
(1902), Craig (1908), Ralli (1920), and D. A. 
Wilson (6 vols. 1923-34). The controversy 
about his relations with his wife, reopened in 
1903 by New Letters of Mrs Carlyle’s, 
prefaced by Crichton-Browne, and Froude’s 
My Relations with Carlyle, was continued by 
Alex. Carlyle (1903) and D. A. Wilson (1913). 
See also Lives of Jane Welsh Carlyle by 
Hanson (1952) and Bliss (1954). 
CARMAGNOLA, Francesco, kar-man-ydJa 
(1390-1432), condottiere and commander- 
in-chief of the Venetian forces, beheaded for 
failure. 

CARMAN, William Bliss (1861-1929), Cana¬ 
dian nature-poet born at Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, contributed poems to the Atlantic 
Monthly, Century, &c. His Collected Poems 
appeared in 1905, and Later Poems in 1921. 
He collaborated with the American poet 
Richard Hovey (1864-1900). 

CArmen SYLVA ( 1 843-191 6 ), the pen-name 


of Elizabeth, queen of Rumania, who was 
born the daughter of Prince Hermann of 
Wied Neuwied, and married King (then 
Prince) Charles of Rumania in IK69. Her 
only child, a daughter, died in 1874. and out 
of her sorrow arose her literary activity. Two 
poems, printed privately at Leipzig in 1880 
under the name ’ Carmen Sylvu were 
followed by Stiirme (1881), Lcideas Frdcngang 
(1882; trans. as Pilgrim Sorrow by H. 
Zimmern, 1884), Pcus^cs d^anc rvine (1882), 
Meister Manole (1892), and other works in 
German, Rumanian, French, and English. 
In the war of 1877-78 she eitdearcd herself to 
her people by her devotion to the wounded. 
See her Memory*s Shrine: Reminisvenees 

(1911), and Life by her eollaborator, Mine 
Krcmnit/. (new ed. 1903). 

CARMONA, Antonio (1869 1951), heeamc a 
general in 1922, and was President of Portugal 
from 1926 to his death. 

CARNAP, Rudolf (1891 ), Cierman-born 

American philosopher, born at Wuppertal, 
was professor at Prague (1931) and from 1936 
at Chicago. One of the leaders of the * Vienna 
Circle * of logical positivists, as in his i)er 
Logische Attfhau tier WvU (1923), he later 
embarked upon a more ct>inprchcnsive 
study in his Logical Syntax of Language (trans, 
1937) and became the leader of the semantic 
school with his Meaning and Neeessity 
(Chicago 1948) and his semantic studies of 
induction and probability (1950). 

CARNARVON, (1) George f'.dward Stanhope 
Molynewx Herbert, 5th Karl of (1866 1923), 
Egyptologist, son of (2), with Howard C'artcr 
(q.v.) excavated tombs of the I2(h and 18th 
dynasties at 'rhebes, dying during the 
exploration of I’ut-ankh-'amcn’s. 

(2) Henry Howard Molyricux Herbert, 4th 
Earl of (1831-90), took a first class in i'lassics 
at Oxford in 1852. Lord Derby’s colonial 
secretary (1866), he resigned ofllcc upon the 
Reform Bill of 1867. When Disraeli returned 
to power in 1874, Carnarvon became colonial 
secretary but resigned (1878) on (he despatch 
of the British fleet to the Dardanelles. In 
1885-86 he was lord-licutenant of Ireland. 
See his Essays (1896) and Life by Sir A. 
Hardinge (1925). 

CARNEABES, kar-nee'a-deez (c. 213- T 29 w.c.), 
Greek philosopher, founder of the Third or 
New Academy, was born at Cyrene, and died 
at Athens. 

CARNEGIE, Andrew (1835 1918), Scottish 
ironmaster, was born in Dunfermline, whence 
his father, a weaver, emigrated in 1848 to 
Pittsburgh. Factory hand, telegraphist, and 
railway clerk, he invested his savings in oil 
lands, and after the civil war in the business 
which grew into the largest iron and steel 
works m America. He retired in 1901, a 
multi-millionaire, to Skibo Castle in Suther¬ 
land, and died at Lenox, Mass, His bene¬ 
factions exceeded £70,000,000, including 
public libraries throughout U.S.A. and 
Britain, Pittsburgh Carnegie Institute, 
Washington Carnegie Institution, Hero 
Funds, Hague Peace Temple, Pan-American 
Union Building, and great gifts to Scottish 
and Amencan universities, Dunfermline, &c. 
Besides an Autobiography (1920), he wrote 
Triumphant Democracy, The Gospel of Wealth, 
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Problems of To-day. See Life by Hendrick 
(1933), 

CARNOT, kar-tw, (I) Lazare Hippolyte 
(1801-88), French politician, born at St Omcr, 
in early lil'c a disciple of St Simon, left that 
school protesting against Enfantin’s ‘ organiz¬ 
ation of adultery and devoted himself to 
the inculcation of a more orthodox and 
virtuous socialism. After the February 
Revolution (1848) ho was appointed minister 
of public instruction, but soon resigned. In 
1863 he entered the Corps Ldgislatif, and the 
National Assembly in 1871. Elected a life- 
senator in 1875, he died March 16, 1888. He 
wrote an Exposi of St Simonianism and 
Mdmoircs of his father, Gregoirc, and Baribrc. 

(2) Lazare Nicolas Marguerite (1753-1823), 
father of (1), the ‘ organizer of victory ’ 
during the French Revolution, was born at 
Nolay, Cdtc d’Or, entered the army as 
engineer, in 1791 became a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, and in the Convention 
voted for the death of Louis XVL During a 
mission to the army of the north, he took 
temporary command and gained the victory 
of Wattignies. Elected into the Committee 
of Public Safety and entrusted with the 
organization of the armies of the Revolution, 
he raised fourteen armies, and drew up a 
plan of operations by which the forces of the 
European reaction were repelled from the 
frontier. Though he endeavoured to restrict 
the power of Robespierre, he was accused 
after the Reign of Terror; but the charge was 
dismissed. Having as a member of the 
Directory opposed, in 1797, the extreme 
measures ol Barras, his colleague, he was 
sentenced to deportation as a suspected 
royalist. Escaping to Germany, ho wrote a 
defence which conduced to the overthrow of 
his colleagues in 1799. The 18th BrumaiTc 
brought him back to Paris, where in 1800, as 
minister of war, he helped to achieve the 
brilliant results of the Italian and Rhenish 
campaigns. Ho retired when he understood 
the ambitious plans of the emperor, but on 
his reverses hastened to oiler his services, 
and received the command of Antwerp in 
1814, which he heroically defended. During 
the Flundrcd Days he was minister of the 
interior; and after the second restoration 
retired first to Warsaw, and next to Magde¬ 
burg, where he died. Fie wrote much on 
mathematics, military tactics, <&c. Sec his 
son’s Mdmohes (2 vols, 1861-64; new ed. 
1907); his Correspondance^ ed. by Charavay 
(1892 et seq.); Lives by Arago (1850), 
Dupr6 (1940), and Watson (1955). 

(3) Marie Francois Sadi (1837-94), son of 
(1), president of the French Republic, was 
born at Limoges, He studied at the Ecolc 
Polytcchnique, and became a civil engineer. 
In 1871 he was chosen to the National 
Assembly, and was finance minister in 1879 
and 1887. In 1887 he was chosen president 
of the Republic, but was stabbed at Lyons 
by an anarchist, June 24, 1894. 

(4) Nicolas Leonard Sadi (1796-1832), son 
of (2), founder of the science of thermo¬ 
dynamics, was born at Paris, became a 
captain of engineers, but died of cholera. 
Fie wrote Reflexions sur la puissance du feu 
(1824). 


CARO, (1) Annibale (1507-66), Italian poet 
and prose-writer, was secretary to a succession 
of cardinals, and died at Rome. 

(2) Elrae Marie (1826-87), ‘ le philosophc 
des dames ’—from the popularity of some of 
his lectures with society ladies—born at 
Poitiers, became in 1857 a lecturer at the 
Ecolc Normale, in 1864 professor at the 
Sorbonne, and in 1874 was elected to the 
French Academy. 

CAROL I (1839-1914), of the house of 
Hohcnzollcrn, was made Prince of Rumania 
in 1866, king in 1881. His grand-nephew 
Carol II (1893-1953), renounced (1925) his 
right of succession; became king by a coup 
in 1930; he was deposed in 1940, and left 
Rumania. 

CAROLINE, Amelia Elizabeth (1768-1821), 
wife of George IV, was the second daughter 
of Charles William, Duke of Brunswick- 
WolfcnbiUtcl, and of George Hi’s sister, 
Augusta. In 1795 she married the Prince of 
Wales. The marriage was disagreeable to 
him, and although she bore him a daughter, 
the IMnccss Charlotte (q.v.), he let her live by 
herself at Shooters Hill and Blackhcath, 
the object of much sympathy. Reports to 
her discredit led the king in 1806 to cause 
investigation to be made into her conduct, 
which was found to be imprudent, but not 
criminal. When George came to the throne 
in 1820, she was oITcrcd an annuity of £50,000 
to renounce the title of queen and live 
abroad; when she refused, and made a 
triumphal entry into London, the government 
instituted proceedings against her for adul¬ 
tery, Much that was very reprehensible was 
proved; but her husband’s usage, and the 
splendid defence of Brougham, caused such a 
general feeling in her favour, that the ministry 
gave up the Divorce Bill. She assumed the 
rank of royalty, but was turned away from 
Westminster Abbey door at George XV’s 
coronation, July 19, 1821. On August 7, she 
died. Sec books by Clerici (trans. 1907), L. 
Melville (1912), Sir B. Parry (1930), Green¬ 
wood’s Hanoverian Queens (1911), and J. 
Richardson’s The Disastrous Marriage (1960). 
CAROLINE OF ANSPACH (1683-1737). the 
queen of George H (q.v.), upheld Walpole 
and humoured the king. See Greenwood’s 
Hanoverian Queens (1909), and P. QucnnelPs 
Caroline of England (1939). For her grand¬ 
daughter Caroline Matilda, see Struensee. 
CAROLUS-DU RAN, properly Charles 
Auguste .Emile Durand (1838" 1917), French 

C uinter, born at Lille, was strongly influenced 
y Velasquez and the Spanish school. He 
was the teacher of Sargent. 

CAROSSA, Hans (1878-1956), German 
writer and doctor, born at Tolz, became 
prominent with his autobiographical Eine 
Kindheit (1922). Other writings include 
Rumdnisches Tagebuch (1924), and Das 
Jahr der schdnen Tduschungen (1941). See 
studies by A. Haueis (1935) and G. Clivio 
(1935). 

CAROTHERS, Wallace Hume (1896-1937), 
American chemist, born in Burlington, Iowa, 
experimented in plastics, and discovered 
nylon. , 

CAROVE, Friedrich Wilhelm (1789-1852), 
liberal Catholic philosopher^ born at Coblenz. 
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CARPACCIO, Vittore, -pat'-chd (c. 1455- 
1522), Italian painter, was born in Venice. 
His most characteristic work is seen in the 
nine subjects from the life of St Ursula which 
he painted, 1490-95, for the school of St 
Ursula, Venice (now in the Accademia). The 
nine subjects from the lives of the Saviour, 
and Saints Jerome, George, Tryphonius, 
1502-08, painted for the school of San 
Giorgio de Schiavoni are still preserved there. 
In 1510 he executed for San Giobbe his 
masterpiece, the Presentation in the Temple^ 
now in the Accademia. His later works 
show a marked decline. Sec studies by 
Ludwig and Molmenti (trans. Cust, 1947), 
and Pignatti (1958). 

CARPEAUX, Jean Baptiste, kar-po (1827-75), 
French sculptor, born at Valenciennes, in 
1854 obtained the Prix de Rome. His chef 
d'^ceuvre was the marble group, The Dance, in 
the fapade of the Paris Opera House of 1866. 
See study by A. Mabille dc Poncheville 
(Paris 1925). 

CARPENTER, (1) Edward (1844-1929), social 
reformer and poet, born at Brighton, wrote 
My Days and Dreams: an Autobiography, in 
1916. 

(2) Mary (1807-77), philanthropist, was 
born at Exeter, the eldest child of Lant 
Carpenter, LL.D. (1780-1840), Unitarian 
minister at Exeter 1805-17, and afterwards at 
Bristol. Trained as a teacher, she took an 
active part in the movement for the reforma¬ 
tion of neglected children, and founded a 
ragged school and several reformatories for 
girls. With philanthropic aims she visited 
India four times, and America once (1873). 
Besides her reformatory writings she pub¬ 
lished Our Convicts (1864), The Last Days of 
Rammohun Roy (1866), and Six Months in 
India (1868). See Mary Carpenter, by J. E. 
Carpenter (1879). 

(3) William Benjamin (1813-85), brother of 
(2), biologist, born at Exeter, studied medicine 
at Bristol, London, and Edinburgh. His 
graduation thesis (1839) on the nervous 
system of the invertebrates led up to his 
Principles of General and Comparative 

(1839). Removing to London in 
1844, he was appointed Fullerian professor 
of Physiology at the Royal Institution, 
lecturer at the London Hospital and Univer¬ 
sity College (1849), examiner at the university 
of London, and its registrar (1856-79), and 
on his retirement, C.B. He made valuable 
researches on the Foraminifera, &c. Other 

Principles of Human Physiology 
>1o5f^ Microscope and its Revelations 
(1856), Principles of Mental Physiology (1874), 
Nature and Man (1888), with a memoir 
by his son, Joseph (1844-1927), theologian, 
lecturer at, then principal (1906-15) of, 
Manchester College. 

(4) WUIiam Boyd (1841-1918), born at 
Liveipool, was Bishop of Ripon 1884-1911, 
then Canon of Westminster, K.C.V.O. (1912) 
wrote Some Pages of my Life (1911) and 
Sato?^ (1916), and was a great pulpit 

Carptoe 

• TT ^ Franciscan monk, was 

bom m Umbna and died Archbishop of 
Antjvari. He was head of the mission sent by 


Pope Innocent IV to the emperor of the 
Mongols, whose warlike advances had thrown 
Christendom into consternation. A big, fat 
man, more than sixty years old, he started 
from Lyons in April 1245, and, crossing the 
Dnieper, Don, Volga, Ural, and Jaxartes, in 
the summer of 1246 reached Karakoram 
beyond Lake Baikal, tJiencc returning to 
Kiev in June 1247, and so hack to Lyons 
Hakluyt copied much of the Latin narrative 
of his travels into his Navigations and 
Discoveries (1598), See study bv Beazlev 
CARPOCRAI'ES OF ALEXANDRIA, kar- 
pok'ra-tcez, nourished in the tinst decades of 
the 2nd century a.d., and founded the Gnostic 
sect of Carpocratians. 

CARPZOV, (1) Benedict (1595 1666). writer 
on law, held high ofliccs at Dresden and 
Leipzig. 

(2) Johann Benedict (1607 57), brother of 
(1), professor of Theology at Leipzig, pub¬ 
lished his Systema Theohgicam in 1653. 
CARR, (1) Edward I lallett (1H92 - ), British 

diplomat and writer, was a member of titc 
British delegation at Versailles in 1919, and 
was at the loreign olhcc from 1922 to 1926 
from when until 1947 he was professor of 
International Politics at the University of 
Wales. ^ Ho is known for his books on 
mtcrnational relations and his studies of 
Dostoevsky (1931) and Marx (1937), and 
^•s^niomimental History of Soviet Russia 

(2) Joseph Williams Ckimyiw (1849U9I6) 
critic, playwright, and director of the New 
Gallery, was called to the bur in 1872, 

(3) Robert. Sec OviatmiRY. 

CARRA, Carlo (1881 - ), Italian painter, 

born at Quergneto, Alexandria. He studied 
at the Brora Academy, Milan, and aligned 
himself at hrst with the L'uturisis, being one 
of the signatories of the funurist Manifesto 
at the Exhibition in Paris in 1911. In I9I5 
he rnct Giorgio di Chirico and was influenced 
by his metaphysical painting * movement. 
Carra aim has since been, broadly, to 
synthesize the past and present; he has 
sought, so to speak, a bridge between CJiotto 
and C6zunnc. Noteworthy canvases are 
tuneral of an Anarchist, Metaphysical Muse, 
Penelope, and Le Conal, perhaps the most 
Eimoiis, housed in the /ilrich Museum of 
Modern Art, 

Caraccj. 

CARRANZA, Bartholoinaeus de (1503 ■76), 
Spanish theologian, born at Miranda in 
Navarre, entered the Dominican order, 
became professor of Theology at Valladolid 
and in 1554 accomnanied Philip H to England, 
where he was confessor to (7aeen Mary, and 
2!:ealous efforts to re-establish 
Catholicism gained him the confidence of 
Philip and the archbishopric of Toledo. I lore, 
however, he was accused of heresy, and 

in 1559. In 

in removed to Romo, and confined 

m the castle of St Angelo, He died a few 
^ A release. 

CARREL, (1) Alexis (1873-1944), French 
biologist, born at Ste Foy-l&s-Lyon and 

University, member of the 
Rockefeller Institute in New York, winner 
ot the Nobel prize for physiology and 
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medicine (1912), discovered a method of 
suturing blood-vessels which made it possible 
to replace arteries. He did much research on 
the prolongation of the life of tissues. He 
died in Paris. 

(2) Armaed (1800-36), French publicist and 
Republican, was born at Rouen, in 1830 
became editor of the National, and, wounded 
in a duel with jfimile de Girardin, died two 
days after, July 24, 1836. Littrd and Paulin 
edited his (Euvres politiqiies ct Utt&aires 
(5 vols. 1857-58). 

CARRElS^O DE MIRANDA, Juan, kar- 
rayn'yd (1614-85), Spanish painter, born at 
Aviles, the successor of Vcldzqucz at the 
Spanish court, painted religious pictures and 
t rcscoes 

CAREER, Luigi (I80L 50), Italian poet, best 
known for his Ballads (1834), was born and 
died in Venice. Sec Life by Venanzio (1854). 
CARRIER, Jean Baptiste, kar-^yay (1756-94), 
infamous French revolutionist, was born at 
Yolai, near Aurillac. In the National 
Convention he helped to form the Revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal, voted for the death of the 
king, demanded the arrest of the Duke of 
Orleans, and assisted in the overthrow of the 
Girondists. At Nantes in 1793 he massacred 
in four months 16,000 Vendcan and other 
prisoners, chiefly by drowning them in the 
Loire (the noyades), but also by shooting 
them, as in a battue. After the fall of Robes¬ 
pierre, Carrier was tried, and perished by the 
guillotine. 

CARRIERA, Rosalba (1675-1757), Italian 
painter, born in Venice, famed for her 
portraits and miniatures, some of them in 
pastel. 

CARRIERE, kar-yayr, (1) Eug^sne (1849 4906), 
French artist, born at Goiirnay-sur-Marnc, 
resided at Paris, and was called by E. do 
Goncourt ‘ the modern Madonna painter 
His portraits arc remarkable. See study by 
E. Faure (1908). 

(2) Moriz (1817-95), philosopher, born at 
Griedel, in Hesse, in 1853 became professor 
of Philosophy at Munich... Among his works 
(13 vols. 1886-91) are Asthetik (1859) and 
Kimst und Kidttfrentwickelung (1863-74). 
CARRINGTON, Richard Christopher (1826- 
1875), English astronomer, born in Chelsea 
and educated at Cambridge, made an 
important catalogue of stars at his private 
observatory at Rcdhill. 

CARROLL, (1) Janies (1854-1907), physician, 
early emigrated from England to Canada and 
the U.S.A., was a surgeon in the American 
army, and in association with Reed did 
valuable research on yellow fever, deliberately 
infecting himself with the disease in the 
process. In 1902 he became professor of 
Bacteriology and Pathology at Columbia and 
the Army Medical School. 

(2) Lewis. See Dodgson, Charles. 

(3) Paul Vincent (1900- ), Irish dramatist, 
born in Dundalk, became a teacher in 
Glasgow, where he helped to found the 
Citizens’ Theatre, Flis plays include Shadow 
and Substance (1938), The White Steed 

and The Wayward Saint (1955). 

CARSON, (1) ChristoiJhcr or ‘ Kit ’ (1809-68), 
born in Kentucky, in Missouri became a 
trapper and hunter. His knowledge of 


Indian habits and languages brought him to 
be guide in Frdmont’s explorations, and 
Indian agent in New Mexico (1853). Sec 
Life by Burdett (1869). 

(2) Edward Henry, Baron (1854-1935), 
lord of appeal (1921-29), was born in 
Dublin. Conservative M.P. (1892-1918) for 
Dublin University and (1918-21) for the 
Duncairn division of Belfast, Q.C. of the 
Irish Bar (1880) and English Bar (1894), 
solicitor-general for Ireland (1892), for 
England (1900-06), attorney-general (1915), 
first lord of the admiralty (1917), he was a 
member of the War Cabinet, July 1917-Ian. 
1918. He organized the Ulster Volunteers, 
and long and violently opposed Homo Rule. 
Sec Life by Marjoribanks and Colvin (1932- 
1936). 


CARSTAIRS, John Paddy (1914- ), British 
novelist, fllm director, film-script writer, and 
artist. He studied art at the Slade School, 
and painted a number of light-hearted 
landscapes in various media. His best-known 
novel is Love and Ella Rafferty (1947), and 
he also wrote the autobiographical Honest 
Injun (1943). 

CARSTARES, William (1649-1715), Scottish 
divine, born in Cathcart manse, near Glasgow, 
studied at Edinburgh and Utrecht, and be¬ 
came friend and adviser to the Prince of 
Orange. Coming to London in 1672, he was 
arrested in 1675, and imprisoned in Edinburgh 
till 1679. In 1683 he was again arrested, and 
put to the torture of the boot and thumb¬ 
screw; his deposition as to Argyll’s plot was 
used against Baillie of Jerviswoocl. After an 
imprisonment of a year and a half, lie re¬ 
turned to Holland to be second minister of 
the English church at Leyden (1686) and 
chaplain to the Prince of Orange. Ho 
accompanied him in the invasion of 1688, and 
afterwards secured good relations between 
the new king and the Scottish church. P'rom 
1693 to the death of the king in 1702 he could 
not have had more influence in Scottish aflairs 
if ho had been prime minister; he was 
popularly called ‘ Cardinal Carstarcs ’ by the 
Jacobites. He was elected principal of 
Edinburgh University in 1703, in 1704 was 
presented to the church of Greyfriars, and 
1705-14 was four times Moderator of the 
General Assembly. Plis influence helped to 
pass the Treaty of Union. Sec Life of 
Carstares, by Principal Story (1874). 
CARSTENS, Asmus Jakob (1754-98), Danish 
painter, was born near Schleswig, and studied 
art at Copenhagen; in 1783-88 barely 
supported himself by portrait-painting in 
Ldbeck and Berlin before his Fad of the 
Angels gained him a professorship in the 
Academy. He was a precursor of Ovcrbcck 
and. Cornelius. Works may be seen at 
Weimar and at Copenhagen. 

CARTE, (1) Richard B’Oyly (1844-1901), a 
London musical instrument maker, who built 
the Savoy Theatre, where he produced Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. 

(2) Thomas (1686-1754), English historian, 
was born near Rugby, educated at both 
Oxford and Cambridge, and took holy orders. 
In 1714, however, he resigned rather than 
take the paths to the Hanoverian government, 
In 1722 he was suspected of complicity in the 
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conspiracy of Atterbury, whose secretary he 
was, but he escaped to France, where he 
remained till 1728. After his return, he 
published a Life of James, Duke of Ormonde 
(2 vols. 1736), and a History of England to 
1654 (4 vols. 1747-55), whose prospects were 
blighted by an unlucky note, ascribing to the 
Pretender the gift of touching for the king s 

CARTER, (1) Elizabeth (1717-1806), English 
scholar, poet, &c., best known by her trans¬ 
lation of Epictetus, was born at Deal, and 
died in London. Among her friends were 
Dr Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, 
and Horace Walpole. See memoir by 
Gaussen (1917), 

(2) Henry. See Leslie, Frank. 

(3) Howard (1873-1939), English archae¬ 
ologist, born at Swaffham, Norfolk- See 
Carnarvon, and his joint archaeological 
account with A. C. Mace (1923-33). 

CARTERET, (1) John, 1st Earl Granville 
(1690-1763), English orator, diplomatist, and 
statesman, son of Baron Carteret, studied at 
Westminster School and Christ Church 
College, Oxford, On the accession of 
George I Carteret became, as a Whig, a Lord 
of the Bedchamber. In 1719 he was ambas¬ 
sador extraordinary to Sweden, and arranged 
treaties of peace between Sweden, Denmark, 
Hanover, and Prussia. In 1721 he was 
appointed one of the two foreign secretaries, 
and as such attended in 1723 the congress 
of Cambrai. As lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
(1724-30) he ordered the prosecution of the 
author, printer, and publisher of DrapieEs 
Letters’, on his recommendation Wood’s 
coinage was abandoned (1725). ^ In spite of 
the Drapier prosecution. Swift and he 
became warm friends. In 1730-42 he led in 
the House of Lords the party opposed to 
Walpole, and became the real head of the 
next administration, although nominally only 
secretary of state—his foreign policy being 
to support Maria Theresa. He was with 
George 11 at the battle of Dettingen (1743). 
Now become Earl Granville, he was driven 
from power by the Pelhams in 1744, though 
from 1751 till his death he was president of 
the Council under Henry Pelham, and twice 
refused the premiership. See the Life by 
Ballantyne (1887), by Pemberton (1936), and 
the Carteret Papers in the British Mluseum. 

(2) Philip (d. 1796), English navigator, 
sailed as lieutenant in John Byron’s voyage 
(1764-66), and commanded the second vessel 
in Wallis’s expedition (August 22, 1766). 
Separated from Wallis next April while 
clearing the Strait of Magellan, he discovered 
Pitcairn and other small islands (one of the 
Solomons bears his name), and returned 
round the Cape of Good Hope to England, 
March 20, 1769. He retired in 1794, a rear- 
admiral, and died at Southampton. 
CARTESIUS. See Descartes. 

CARTIER, kar-tyay, (1) Sir Georges £tienne 
(1814-73), became attorney-general for 
Lower Canada in 1856, and was prime 
minister from 1858 to 1862, See Life bv 
John Boyd (1915), 

(2) Jacques (1491-1557), French navigator, 
discoverer of the St Lawrence, was born and 
died at St Malo. Between 1534 and 1541 


he made three voyages of discovery to North 
America. See Life by Joiion dcs Longrais 
(Paris 1888), and Memoir with Bibliography 
by J. P. Baxter (N.Y. 1906), 

CARTOUCHE, properly Louss Dominique 
Bourgiiignon (r. 1693 1721), the head of a 
Paris band of robbers, was hn'^ken on the 
wheel. Sec work by Maurice (Paris 1859). 
CARTWRIGHT, (1) Eammul (1743-1K23), 
English inventor of the power-loom, was born 
at Marnham, Notts. Hducalcd at Wakchcld 
and University College, Oxford, he became 
rector of Goadby-Marwood, Leicestershire 
(1779), where on his glebe he made improve¬ 
ments in agriculture. A visit in 1784 to 
Arkwright’s cotton-spinning mills resulted 
(1785-90) in his power-loom. Attempts to 
employ it at Doncaster and Manchester met 
with fierce opposition; it was not till the 19th 
century that it came into practical use, 
Cartwright also took out patents for wool- 
combing machines (1790) and various other 
inventions; he even joined Robert Imlton in 
his elTorts after steam-navigation. All these 
labours brought him no direct gain, but in 
1809 government made him a grant <)f£l(),()()0. 
He died at Hastings. Sec his Life (1843). 

(2) John (1740-1824), the ’Lather of 
Reform and elder brother of (I), served in 
the navy (1758-7D), under Howe; in 1775 ho 
became major to the Notts militia. He now 
began to write on politics, advocating annual 
parliaments, the ballot, and manhood 
suffrage, and afterwards taking up reform in 
farming, abolition of slavery, the national 
defences, and the liberties of Spain and 
Greece. Lined £100 for sedition in 1820, he 
died in London. Of his eighty hooks and 
tracts a list is given in the Life by his niece 
(1826). 

(3) Peter (1785 4872), Methodist preacher, 
born in Virginia, was ordained in Kentucky 
in 1806, and in 1823 removed to Illinois, In 
1846 he was defeated by Abraham Lincoln 
in an election for congressman. See his 
Autobiography (1856), and The Backwoods 
Preacher (London 1869). 

(4) Thomas (1535^4603), English Puritan 
divine, horn in Hertfordshire, became in 1569 
Lady Margaret Divinity professor at (’am- 
bridge, but was deprived for his non-con¬ 
forming lectures and later several times 
imprisoned. 

(5) William (161L-43), English playwright, 
poet, and preacher, was born at Northway, 
near Tewkesbury, and died at Oxford. See 
Life by R. C. Gofiln (1918). 

CARUS, kah'roos^ (1) Julius Victor, (1823- 
1903), zoologist, born at Leipzig, from 1849 
to 1851 was keeper of the museum of com¬ 
parative anatomy at Oxford, In 1853 he 
became professor of Comparative Anatomy 
at Leipzig. 

(2) Karl Gustav (1789-1869), German 
scholar, physiologist, physician, and artist, 
born at Leipzig, See his Lebmserlnnerurtgen 
(1865—66), 

CARtJS(>, Enrico (1874-1921), Italian operatic 
tenor, was born and died at Naples. He 
made his first appearance in Faust (1895), 
first appeared in London in 1902 and in New 
York the following year. The extraordinary 
power and musical purity of his voice, 
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combined with his acting ability, won him 
recognition as one of the greatest tenors of all 
time. See Life by D. Caruso (1946). 
CARVER, (1) George Washington (?1860~ 
1943), American negro scientist, renowned 
for his researches on agricultural problems 
and on synthetic products. 

(2) John (c. 1575-“1621), was the leader of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and died at New 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, within five months 
of their landing. 

CARY, (1) Alice (1820-71), American poet, 
story-teller, &c., was born near Cincinnati, 
and removed in 1852 to New York. Pier 
sister, Phoebe (1824-71), also wrote verse. 
See Mrs Ames’s Memorial of the sisters 
(1873). 

(2) (Arthur) Joyce (Luncl) (1888-1957), 
English novelist, born at Londonderry of 
English parents, was educated at Tunbridge 
Wells and Clifton College and later studied 
art in Edinburgh and Paris, graduating (1912) 
at Oxford. He then served with the Red 
Cross in the Balkan war of 1912-13 and was 
decorated by the King of Montenegro. In 
1913 he joined the Nigerian Political Service 
and fought in a Nigerian regiment in World 
War 1. War injuries and ill-health dictated 
his early retirement after the war to Oxford, 
where he took up writing. Out of his 
African experience emerged such novels as 
Aissa Saved (1932), African Witch (1936), and 
Mister Johnson (1939), this last a high- 
spirited, richly humorous study of a native 
clerk. In 1941 he was awarded the l\u‘t 
Black Memorial Prize forTYic House of Child- 
reiu and with the trilogy. Herself Surprised 
(1940), To be a Pilgrim (1942), and The 
Horse's Mouth (1944), Cary established 
himself. These were followed by Moonlight 
(1946) and A Fearful Joy (1949), and a later 
trilogy. Prisoner of Grace (1952), Except the 
Lord (1953), and Not Honour More (1955), 
and The Captive and the Free (1959). Like 
Thomas Hardy, Cary respects the exigence 
of fate and reveals a compassionate despair 
at the muddled thinking, misconceptions, 
and consequent mismanagement in human 
relationships. Ho is a tough-minded realist 
who docs not hesitate to accept what he 
secs—a humpty-dumpty world of which 
the pieces cannot be put together again; but 
he IS too rational to indulge in hysteria, 
while a Dickensian gift of comcefy and 
charity keeps him kin with his creations. See 
his essays Art and Reality (1958) and the 
study by A. Wright (1958). 

(3) Henry Francis (1772-»1844), English 
translator of Dante, was born at Gibraltar. 
He was educated at Rugby, Sutton Coldfield, 
and Birmingham, in 1790 entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, and in 1796 took holy 
orders. In 1805 he published a translation 
of the Inferno, in 1814 of the whole Dhina 
Commedia. He afterwards translated Pindar’s 
Odes and Aristophanes’ Birds, and wrote 
memoirs in continuation of Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets> He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See Memoir by his son (2 vols. 
1847), and Life by R. W. King (1925). 

(4) John (r. 1754' 1835), English carto¬ 
grapher, began as an engraver in London 
and c, 1783 became a publisher and land 


sii rveyo r. H is Ne and Correct English A tlas 
appeared in 1787. He prospered, and county 
atlases followed, with a large New Universal 
Atlas in 1808. In 1794, at the request of the 
Postmaster-General, he undertook a road 
survey of England and Wales, the results of 
which were embodied in Cary's New Itinerary 
(1798). Pie was responsible for the Improved 
Map of England and Wales etc. (1832) on the 
scale of half an inch to the mile. His total 
output was probably not less than 1000 
publications. Sec Sir H. G. Fordham, John 
Cary, map-, chart-, and print-seller and globe- 
maker (1925). 

(5) Lucius. Sec Falkland. 

(6) Sir Robert. See Carby. 

CASA, Giovanni della (1503-56), Italian 
author and archbishop of Benevento, was 
born near Florence, and died in Rome. He 
is remembered for lyric verse and Galatea, 
a book of etiquette. 

CASABIANCA, Louis (c. 1755-98), a French 
naval oflicer, born at Bastia, was captain of 
the flagship L'Orient at the battle of the 
Nile, August 1, 1798, He was mortally 
wounded; the ship caught fire; his ten-year- 
old son would not leave him; and botli 
perished in the final explosion. The story 
IS the subject of Mrs Hemans’s famous 
poem. 

CASALS, Pail (Pablo), ka-sals' (1876- ), 

Spanish cellist, conductor and composer, 
born at Vcndrcll, Tarragona. He studied at 
the Royal Conscmitory, Madrid, returning 
to Barcelona as professor of the C’cllo at the 
Conservatory. After playing as leading cello 
in the Paris Opera from 1895 to 1898, he 
began to appear as a soloist. With I hibaud 
and Cortot he formed, in 1905, a trio famed 
for its performance of classical works. In 
1919 he founded the Barcelona Orchestra, 
which he conducted until he left Spain at tlie 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 1936, 
after which he did not return. In 1950 he 
founded at Prades, France, an annual 
festival of classical chamber music. His own 
compositions consist of choral and chamber 
works. See biography by Lilian LiUlehiiles 
(1948). 

CAwSANOVA DE SKIN€Ai;r, -st-gaV, (1) 
Francesco (1727 * 1805), Italian painter, famous 
for his battle-pieces. 

(2) Giovanni Battista (1728-95), brother 
of (1), also a painter, from 1764 director of 
the Dresden Academy. 

(3) Giovanni Jacopo (1725-98), brother of 
(1) and (2), Italian adventurer, was born at 
Venice, and by 1750 had been abb6, secretary 
to Cardinal Aquaviva, ensign, and violinist 
at Rome, Constantinople, Corfu, and his own 
birthplace, where he cured a senator of 
apoplexy. His irregularities drove him from 
Venice, but after roaming through Northern 
Italy and Franco ho was back there in 1755, 
and was then condemned to live years’ 
imprisonment in the ‘ Piombi In fifteen 
months* time ho oiKocled a daring escape, and 
for nearly twenty years wandered through 
Europe, visiting most of its capitals, and 
making the acquaintance of the greatest men 
and women of the day, from, the pope to 
Madam© do Pompadour, and from Cagltostro 
to Frederick the Groat, Alchemist, cabaEst, 
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knight of the papal order of the Golden Spur, 
and spy, he was everywhere introduced to the 
best society, and had always to ‘ vanish ’ 
after a brief period of felicity. In 1785 he 
established himself with the Count of 
Waldstein, at his castle of Dux in Bohemia, 
and there he died. His clever, cynical 
M^moires Merits par lui-mime (12 vols. 
Leipzig 1828-38) were edited by the French 
poet Jean Laforgue who, set to expurgate 
their pornographic content, finished by 
embellishing them instead. The original 
MS., jealously guarded from human eyes by 
Brockhaiis, the publishers, survived by lucky 
chance both the Napoleonic Wars, and the 
bombing of the firm’s premises in 1943, and 
was finally published in the original text in 
1960-61. See books by Le Gras (trans. 1923), 
Bleakley (1923); Life by Maynial (trans. 
1911). 

CASAS, Las. See Las Casas. 

CASAUBON,/crt-ro-^d, (1) Isaac (1559-1614), 
French humanist, born at Geneva, was 
often hampered in his incessant labours by 
broken health and narrow means. In 1583 
he became professor of Greek at Geneva; 
in 1586 he married the daughter of the 
famous Henri Stephens (q.v.). He was made 
Greek professor at Montpellier in 1596, and 
royal librarian at Paris in 1598. After the 
death of Henry IV his Protestantism exposed 
him to risk; and removing in 1610 to London, 
he was made a prebendary of Canterbury, and 
died in London. His works include De 
Satyrica Graecorum Poesi ct Romanorum 
Sotira (1605), De Lihertate JEcclesfastica 
(1607), the Exerdtationes contra Baronium 
(1614), and editions of Aristotle, Theo¬ 
phrastus, Persius, Suetonius, &c. See Life 
by Mark Pattison (2nd ed. 1892). 

(2) M6ric (1599-1671), son of (1), born at 
Geneva, studied at Oxford, and died rector 
of Ickham, near Canterbury. He edited 
Marcus Aurelius, &c., and vindicated his 
father in two Latin works. 

CASELLA, Alfredo (1883-1947), Italian 
composer and musician, born in Turin, 
studied piano at Paris Conservatoire and 
first came to notice as a composer in 1908. 
His work, which is varied but mainly neo¬ 
classical in character, includes 3 operas, 2 
symphonies, concertos for cello, violin, 
organ, &c., as well as chamber music, many 
piano pieces and songs. He produced some 
noteworthy editions of classical composers 
and wrote books on Stravinsky, Bach and 
Beethoven. See a study by L. Cortesi (1930) 

CASEMENT Sir Roger David. (1864-1916); 
British consular official, born in Kingstown 
(now Dun Laoghaire) near Dublin, denoun- 
Congo and Putumayo rubber atrocities. 
Knighted m 1911, he was degraded, and 
executed for high treason, having been 
arrested on landing in Ireland from a Gorman 
submarine to head the Sinn Fein rebellion. 
His controversial ‘ Black Diaries *, revealing 
among other things, homosexual practices! 

by the government but 

R MacCoHawt) 

Gardiner, Baron Casey 
1. * Austalian statesman, born in 

Melbourne, won the D.S.O. in 1918, and was 


elected to the House of Representatives in 
1931. He became first Australian minister 
to the U.S.A. in 1940, minister of state in the 
Middle Ea.st (a War-l-abinct rank) in 1942 
and minister for external atfuir.s in 1951, 
life peerage was conferred on him in 19 ( 4 ). 
CASIMIR, the name of many Polish sovereigns. 
Under Casimir I in 1041, Christianity was 
established. Casimir IH, the (ircat (1310-70), 
king from 1333, founded Cracow univcrsitv 
(1364). 

CASIMIR-PKRIER, ka^zi^mcer-per-yay, Jean 
Pierre Paul (1847 "1907), born at Paris! son of 
Casimir Pdrier (q.v.), was a moderate Repub¬ 
lican deputy from 1874, became undcr-sccrct- 
ary for instruction and for war, vice-president 
and president of the Chamber (IKH5 -93), 
premier, December 1893 to May 1894, then 
again president of the (hamber. On 
Carnot’s as.sassination (June 1894), he was 
elected president of the Republic, but resigned 
January 15, 1895. 

CASLON, VV'iliiain (1692 4 7fq>), hhglish type¬ 
founder, born in Cradlcy. Worcestershire, 
set up in business as a gun engraver and 
toolmaker in London in 1716, but soon began 
cutting type for printers. 1he fame of his 
skill became widespread, aiul his graceful 
* old face ’ types were extensively used in 
Europe aiHl America until the end of the I8th 
century, when they went out of fashion. 
Revived tifty years later, tlicy have retained 
their popularity to the present day. Ills son 
William (1720 78) earricil on (he fntsiness, 
CASORAJ'I, Felice (1886- ), Italian 

painter, born at Niwura, Pictlmom. A pupil 
of Viancllo, he is one of the exponents of 
Italian nco-classieism and is noted for lus 
series of portraits of women, from winch 
may be singled out the diaractcr-studies of 
The Ifeiress and f/jc Examples of 

his art arc to be found throughout Italy, in 
Milan, Rome, Florence, &c., and also in 
Boston, U.S.A. 8cc study by J. Cremona 
(Turin 1942). 

CASPAR!, Knrl Paul, Aw/iuCay (1814 92), 
German theologian, born at Dessnu. profes¬ 
sor of Iheology at Christiania (Oslo), wrote 
an Arabic grammar, works on Isaiah, Micah, 
Daniel, and a church history. 

CASS, Lewis (1782-1866), American states¬ 
man, born at Exeter, New Hampshire, was 
called to the Ohio bar in 1803, but rose to be 
general in the war of 1812. He was then for 
eighteen years civil governor of Michigan, 
which under his skilful administnition became 
a settled state. In 1831-36 ho was secretary 
of war, and in IH36 42 minister at Paris. He 
twice faded in a try for the prcsitlcncy, sat in 
the senate 1H45-47, and was secretary of 
state ^ in 1857-60. He died at Detroit. His 
position was generally one of compromise, 
but vyas bitterly hostile to Britain. He 
published works on the Indians (1823) and 
Franca (1840). 

CASSAGNAC, ^ka-sa-ny^k, (1) Adolphe 
Granler de (1806 ’80), French joumalkt, came 
to 1 aris m 1831 where his vehement writing 
m the journals brought him many duels and 
law^suits. In 1840 he went to the West 
Indies and married a Creole. Until 1848 a 
zealous Orloanist, he became a strenuous 
imperialist, and as such represented his 
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native department from 1852 to 1870. He 
became editor of the semi-official Le Pays. 

(2) Paul Adolphe Marie de (1843-1904), son 
of (1), joined him on Le Pays (1866), and 
fought at Sedan in 1870. Violently imperial¬ 
ist, and as deputy (from 1876) troublesome 
to friends and foes, he edited the ‘ Victorist" 
organ Autoriti. 

CASSANDER (c. 354-297 b.c.), from 318 ruler, 
from 305 king of Macedonia, son of Anti- 
pater. 

CASSATT, Mary, -sat' (1845-1926), American 
impressionist painter, born at Allegheny, 
Pittsburgh. She studied in Spain, Italy and 
Holland, but worked mainly in France, where 
she was a pupil and close follower of Degas. 
Her Woman and Child Driving in the Phila¬ 
delphia Museum is a typical work. 

CASSEL, Gustav (1866-1945), Swedish econ¬ 
omist, born at Stockholm and professor 
there from 1904, became known as an 
authority on monetary problems. 

CASSELL, John (1817-65), the son of a 
Manchester innkeeper, came to London in 
1836 as temperance advocate, in 1847 started 
as a tea and coffee merchant, and, turning 
author and publisher, in 1859 entered into 
partnership with Messrs Pcltcr & Galpin. 
See History by S. Nowcll-Smith (1958). 
CASSIANUS, Joannes (360?-c. 430), monk, 
spent some years as an ascetic in the Egyptian 
deserts, was ordained by Chrysostom at 
Constantinople in 403, and afterwards 
instituted several monasteries in the south of 
France, including the Abbey of St Victor at 
Massilia (Marseilles), which served as a 
model for many in Gaul and Spain. Cas- 
sianus was one of the first of the * semi- 
Pelagians There is an edition of his works 
by Gazaeus (1616). See Wiggers’ De Johanne 
Cassiano (1822), and Life by Principal 
Gibson in vol. xi of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers (1895). 

CASSINI, Italian-French family of scientists: 

(1) Alexandre Henri Gabriel de, Vicomte 
(1784-1832), son of (5), specialized in botany 
and wrote Opuscules phytohgiques (1820). 

(2) Cdsar Francois (1714-84), son of (4), is 
noted for his topographical map of France, 
begun 1744. 

(3) Giovanni Domenico (Jean Dominique) 
(1625-1712), astronomer, father of (4), was 
born near Nice, in 1650 became professor of 
Astronomy at Bologna, and in 1669 took 
charge of the observatory at Paris, where ho 
died. He greatly extended our knowledge of 
the sun’s parallax, the periods of Jupiter, 
Mars, and Venus, the zodiacal light, &c. 

(4) Jacques (1677-1756), son and successor 
of (3), father of (2)> wrote on astronomy and 
electricity. 

(5) Jacques Dominique de, Comte (1748- 
1845), son and successor of (2), completed 
his father’s map of France. Ennobled, he 
was imprisoned for a time during the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

3ASSIODORtJS, Magnus Aurelius (c. 490- 
c. 583), born at Scylaceum (Squillace) in 
Calabria, was secretary to the great Ostro- 
gothic king, Theodoric, quaestor and praeto¬ 
rian prefect, sole consul in 514, and after 
Theodoric’s death (526) chief minister to 
Queen Amalasontha. His history of the 


Goths we possess only in Jordanes’ epitome. 
His Institutiones is an encyclopaedic course 
of study for the monks of the Vivarium, 
which he founded and to which he retired. 

CASSIUS, or in full, Gaius Cassius Longinus 
(d. 42 B.C.), conspirator, was quaestor to 
Crassus in the Parthian war (54 b.c.), saved 
the credit of Roman arms after the com¬ 
mander’s disastrous defeat and death, and as 
tribune of the people (49) attached himself to 
Pompey. After Pharsalia he was taken 
prisoner and pardoned by Caesar. In 44 b.c. 
as praetor he allied himself with the aristo¬ 
crats who resented Caesar’s supremacy, and 
won over M. Brutus; and the same year 
Caesar was murdered. But popular feeling 
blazed out, and Mark Antony seized his 
opportunity. Cassius lied to the cast, united 
his forces with those of Brutus, and at 
Philippi being routed, compelled his freedman 
to kill him. 

CASSIUS. Sec Dion Cassius. 

CASSIVELLAUNUS, a British chief who 
fought against Caesar on his second invasion, 

CASSON, (1) Sir Hugh (1910- ), British 
architect, educated at Cambridge, professor 
of Interior Design, Royal College of Art, 
from 1953, wrote Homes by the Million 
(1947), Permanence and Prefabrication (1947), 
Victorian Architecture (1948), &C-, and was 
knighted in 1952. 

(2) Sir Lewis (1875- ), British actor- 

manager and producer, born in Birkenhead,^ 
known especially for his productions of 
Shakespeare and Shaw, married Sybil 
Thorndike (q.v.) in 1908, was director of 
drama to CfE.M.A. (1942-45), and was 
knighted in 1945. 

CASTAGNO, Andrea del, kas-ta'nyd (1409- 
1480), Italian painter, born at Castagno, in 
Tuscany. After early privations, he attracted 
the attention of Bernardetto do Medici, who 
sent him to the masters in Florence. Of his 
work, which is similar to Uccello’s in style, 
the most noted example remaining is in the 
Hall of Justice at Florence, representing 
the execution of the conspirators against the 
house of Medici. 

CASTAHOS, Francisco Xaver do, Duke ^of 
Bail6n, kas-'tan'yos (1756-1852), a Spanish 
general, who in July 1808 compelled 18,000 
French to surrender at Bailcn, but was 
defeated by Lannes at Tudcla. Under 
Wellington he took part in the battles of 
Albuera, Salamanca, and Vitoria. 

CASTELAR, Emilio (1832-99), Spanish 
orator, statesman, and writer, was born at 
Cadiz, studied at Madrid, and in 1856 became 
professor there of History and Philosophy. 
A leader of the republicans, he fled to Paris 
in 1866 but returned at the 1868 revolution, 
and in 1873 helped to bring about the down¬ 
fall of Amadeus I. For a while he held 
dictatorial power, but was forced to resign 
in 1874, and fled on Alfonso XIPs accession. 
He returned to Spain in 1876, and till his 
withdrawal from public life in 1893, he often 
spoke in the Cortes with all his old fire and 
eloquence. His writings include La civilisa- 
zidn en hs cinco prim eras sighs (2nd ed. 
1865), Vida de Myron (1873), and political 
works. See Lives by S^chez ae Real 
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(Madrid 1874), Araco (1900), and Varagnac 
(1920). 

CASTELLI, Ignaz Franz (1781-1862), an 
Austrian poet, was born and died in Vienna. 
He wrote KriegesUedes fur die dsterreich- 
ische Annee (1809), which was banned by 
Napoleon. 

CASTELLIO, Sebastianus (1515-63), a theo¬ 
logian, born in Savoy, studied at Lyons, and 
about 1540, on Calvin’s recommendation, 
was appointed rector of a school at Geneva. 
His humanistic views embroiled him with the 
reformer; and in 1544 he was forced to 
migrate to Basel, where in 1553 he became 
Greek professor. He translated the Bible 
into Latin and French. 

GASTELLO BRANCO, Camillo, Viscondc dc 
Correia Botelho (1825-90), Portuguese novel¬ 
ist. An illegitimate child whose love of 
literature and longing for adventure grew 
from his reading, Gastello Branco became 
one of the most important of modern 
Portuguese novelists, with a deep under¬ 
standing of the life of his people. His work 
ranges from romances in the style of Victor 
Hugo, like The Mysteries of Lisbon^ to 
closely observed, imaginative interpretations 
of the everyday Portuguese scene, like The 
Crime of Father Amara. He was created 
Viscount for his services to literature in 1885, 
and died by his own hand. 

CASTELNAU, -no, (1) Michel de (1520-92), 
French soldier and diplomat in the service of 
Henry II, ambassador in England (1575-85). 
See his Memoirs, 

(2) Noel Marie Joseph Edouard, Vicomte dc 
Curi^^res de (1851-1944), born at Aveyron of a 
royalist, Catholic family, served in 
1870-71, was a member of the Conseil dc 
Guerre m 1913, took command of the Army 
of Lorraine in 1914, directed the Champagne 
offensive Sept 1915, and (Dec.) became 
Joffre’s chief of staff. 

CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, Mario (1895^^ 

), Italian composer, born at Florence, 
studied under Pizzetti, began composing as a 
boy, and m 1926 brought out his opera La 
Mandragola, based on Machiavclli’s book, 

In addition to two other operas he produced 
orchestral and instrumental works, but is 
probably best known for his songs, especially 
his complete series of the lyrics from Shakc- 
speare’s p^^ays. See Von Weber, The Book of 
Modern Composers (1942) 

Giambattista (c, i721-1803), Italian 
Prato, Tuscany, took orders, 
but m 1764 went to Vienna, where he became 
poet-laureate. On Joseph II’s death he 
returned to Florence, and in 1798 removed 

trans 1/^3), and Gh animali parlanti (1802), 
Ro^seYnTsil^^^^^' freely rendered by W. S. 

CASTlfinONE, kas-teehyo'nay, (1) Baldac. ! 
sare. Count (1478-1529), Italian author! wfs 
and in 1505 was sent by 
Duke of Urbmo as envoy to Henry VH of 

made him a knight. He lived ^ 
Toledo on an i 

embassy for Clement VIL His chief work 

a manual > 

Italian ’and LaZ 

Poems are models of elegance; and hS i 
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' (1769-71) illustrate political and 

literary history, ^ 

i (2) Carlo GVtuvio, Count (1784 1849^ 

. numismatist, cdiKir of I Ulilas, was hnCn 
• at Milan and died at Genoa. 

- CASI'ILLEJO, C’ristdval de, kas^teekyaFh. 

(c. 1490. 1356), lust of the Spani,;i,' court 
. poets, was bom at t ■iudaj Hodriju). and dk-d 
m Vienna. 

CAS'fLK, William Ernest (1867 ) Amen* 

can biologist, educated at llaevaril, (iVol'essor 
ol Cieolotty there (1S97) and later of (ieiietic, 
(190«-36), earned out iiuporlant resetireh in 
the held ol natural sclcctton. * 

CASTI.EREACIH, Robert Stewart, X'iseount 
kas' -ray (1769 l!ta2), was the ion T" ; 
Ulster proprietor, who in 17,S9 was ereale 
Baron Londonderry, iu 1703 Viseoimi 
Castlereagh, _ in 1796 Idirl, and in lx i 
Martiuis, ol Londonderry. Robert was 
edueated at Armagh, and. t.fter a twelve^ 
month at St John's (’ollegc, Cambridge, was 
nuiking the grand tour of Lurope wiicM, in 
1790 he was rcturnetl to the Irisli parliament 
as Whig member lor County Down the 
cleetion cost Ins faliier £60.000. lie turned 
ana ncM year became keener 
of the I’rivy .Seal; hut he continued a stead- 
last supporter ol Catholie ematieinatioii As 
Irish ehicf-sccretiiry front 1797, he bent hii 
whole energies to lorwartling Pitt’s measure of 
Uniou -a measure carried in 1800, largely 
through C-^asllcrcagh s skill in buying un the 
bprouKh-monRers; but Ritfs pledges to the 
Catholics were deleated by Cieorpu III', 
bigotry ami Castlereagh w'ith Lilt retired 
'■* AtUlingfon ministry 

(1802) he was presuleat of the Board of 
Control; but the second era in his career was 
as war minister from July 180.5 to Jainutr; 
xno’ Iwtu April 1807 to .September 

1809. ihc bombardnienl of CopenluiKen 
and seizure ol the Danish licet, the exteusTon 
‘ *’'■'{‘'‘'“^*'“1 4iul .selection of 

: ;"‘W I’s fa:! oil' aKuin,st 
the Walchcrcn^ expedition, wiuisc failure was 
policy of giving Lord 
commutui. ('asticreagh was 
mide the scapegoat, and the sfu’Ily-shally 
colleagues caused him to 
challenge his great rival, C'anniug, On 
September 21, 1809, they met upon i^utney 
Heath, and, at the second firc» Canning 

^ ^ elastic? 

rcaghs real greatness begins with March 

T a secretary umlcr Lord 

Liverpoo , he became the soul of the coalition 
against Napoleon in 1813 14. He renresen- 
ip^hind at the congresses of C’haidjon 
‘15, at the treaty of Paris 
ir/I* congress of Aix-Ia-CImpellc in 

preparing to start for a 
congress at Verona, when he committed 
penknife at Foots Cray, his 
Europe owe 

much to Castlereagh for the fortv vear«!* 
^^Poleon’s (fownfalL 

pursued with”™Ar?''® Jjtron-ord, was ever 

pursucQ with moi© rancorous hatred — a 

hatred that raised a shout of exultation as he 
Westminster Abbey. 

S 182^1 and Mcond marquis 

in io2L and was himself succeeded by his 
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half-brother, Sir Charles Stewart (1778 -1854), 
a gallant soldier, diplomatist, and statesman, 
who edited Castlereagh’s Correspondence and 
Despatches (12 vols. 1847-53). Sec works by 
Alison (3 vols- 1861), Lady Londonderry 
(1904), A. Hassall (1909), Webster (2 vols. 
1925-31), H. M. Hyde (1933 and 1959), and 
Leigh (1951); and Lord Salisbury’s essay. 
CASTNER, Hamillon Young (1859-99), Amer¬ 
ican analytical chemist, educated at Columbia, 
came to Britain and invented a new process 
for the isolation of sodium from brine by 
electrolysis. 

CASTREN,* Matthias Alexander (1813-52), 
Finnish philologist, born at Tcrvola, a 
pioneer in the study of Finno-Ugrian, and 
Ural-Altaic, carried out ethnographic re¬ 
searches in Lapland, Siberia, and China. 
See his Life by Shellman (1870). A son, 
Robert (1851-83), wrote on Finnish history. 
CASTRIOT, George. See Skanderbeg. 
CASTRO, (1) Cipriano {c. 1858-1924), 

Venezuelan dictator, born near San Antonio, 
became supreme military leader (1899) and 
president (1902-08). His dictatorship in¬ 
volved Venezuela in financial troubles with 
European creditor nations, ending in a block¬ 
ade of Venezuelan ports (1902), Deposed 
by vice-president Gdmez (1908), he died in 
compulsory exile. 

(2) Eugenio dc (1869-1944), Portuguese 
poet, born in Coimbra. He became professor 
of Portuguese Literature at his native town 
and travelled widely in Europe. In Paris, 
where he was acclaimed, he became influenced 
by symbolism, which, through him, inllucnccd 
Portuguese literaturc—cspccially with his 
Oaristas (1890). 

(3) Fidel (1927- ), Cuban revolutionary, 
son of a successful sugar planter, studied.law 
and practised in Havana, lighting eases on 
behalf of the poor and. against the official 
corruption and oppression which were rife 
under President Batista. In 1953, with his 
brother Raul, also an ardent revolutionary, 
he participated in an unsuccessful rising and 
was sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment, 
but released under an amnesty within a year, 
he fled to the U.S.A. and thence to Mexico, 
all the time organizing anti-Batista activities. 

In 1956 he planned a secret landing in Cuba 
with a small band of insurgents, but was 
betrayed and ambushed by government 
troops, barely escaping into the Sierra 
Macstra mountains, whence he began to 
wage a relentless guerrilla campaign. The 
degeneration of Cuba into a police state 
brought many recruits to his cause, and ih 
December 1958 ho was strong enough to 
stage a full-scale attack. Batista was forced 
to flee; Castro was enthusiastically acclaimed, 
and in February 1959 became prime minister. 
One of his first acts was the introduction of 
drastic agrarian reforms, involving limitation 
of holdings and expropriation of foreign- 
owned land, a measure which led to friction 
with the U.S.A., holders of more than 
million acres of <2uban sugar-plantations*^- 

(4) Guillen de (1569-1631), dramatist, was 
born in Valencia, commanded a Neapolitan 
fortress, but later lived in Madrid, and died 
in poverty. To his Las Mocedades del Cid 
Corneille was deeply indebted. See Lord 
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Holland’s Lives of Lope de X^ega and Castro 
(1817). 

(5) Inez dc (d. 1355), the daughter of a 
Spanish nobleman, in 1340 came to Portugal 
in the train of her cousin Costanga, tlic bride 
of the Infante, Doni Pedro. Her beauty 
captivated him, and, after Costanga’s death 
in 1345, he made her his mistress, in 1354 his 
wife. But by authority of his father, Alfonso 
IV, she was stabbed to death. 

(6) Joilo dc (1500-48), Portuguese soldier, 
born at Lisbon, volunteered against the Moors 
at Tangiers, accompanied Charles V to 
Tunis, and had already fought and travelled 
in the East, when in 1545 he sailed to India 
at the head of a small expedition. Here, 
after his heroic relief and defence of Diu, 
he was appointed Portuguese viceroy, but 
died in the arms of Francis Xavier. 

CATALANl, Angelica, ka-ta-lah'nve (1779- 
1849), Italian singer, born at Sinigaglia, was 
educated in a convent near Rome, where at 
six she displayed wonderful vocal powers. 
She made her d6but at Venice in 1797, and 
had a succession of triumphs in every country 
in Europe for over thirty years. 

CATALOI, Pierre Antoine, ka-tardee (1548 
1626), Italian mathematician, professor of the 
University of Bologna, founded there one of 
the first mathematical academies. 

CATESBY, kayts'~. (1) Mark (c, 1679 1749), 
naturalist, was probably born and died in 
London, and travelled in North America in 
1710 19 and 1722 26. 

(2) Robert (1573-1605), was a Northamp¬ 
tonshire Catholic of good fortune and 
lineage, being sixth in descent from Richard 
Hi’s Catesby, hanged three days after 
Bosworth. Robert had suficred much as a 
recusant both by Ones and imprisonment, 
when In 1604 he engaged in the Gunpowder 
Plot. He was shot dead in the defence of 
Holbcach House. 

CATHARINE, St, 0) a virgin of royal descent 
in Alexandria, who publicly confessed the 
gospel at a sacrificial feast appointed by the 
Emperor Maxi min us, and was beheaded, 
after they had vainly attempted to torture 
her on a toothed (later known as a 
‘ Catherine ’) wheel, a.d. 307. 

(2) St Catharine of Siena (1347-80), was 
the daughter of a dyer in Siena. She became 
a Dominican, and so is a patron saint of 
the Dominicans. Flcr enthusiasm converted 
hardened sinners, and she prevailed on Pope 
Gregory XI to return from Avignon to Rome. 
Christ’s stigmata were said to be imprinted on 
her body. She was canonized in 146L She 
wrote devotional pieces, letters, and poems 
(ed. by Tomasseo, 1860); her ecstatic 
Dialogue was translated in 1896, See books 
by H. G. Gardner (1907), C. M. Antony 
(1916) and Undset (trans. 1954). Other saints 
are Catharine of Bologna (1413-63), Catharine 
of Sweden (see St Bridget), and Catharine 
Ricci (1522-89}, a Tuscan prioress. 
CATHARINE, name of two empresses of 
Russia: 

Catharine I (c. 16S4--1717), was the daughter 
of a Lithuanian peasant, her original name 
being Martha Skavronska. Loft an orphan, 
she was brought up by a Lutheran pastor at 
Marienburg in Livonia. In 1702 she manried 
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a Swedish dragoon, but Marienburg being 
taken by the Russians, she became the mist¬ 
ress of Prince Menshikov, and then of Peter 
the Great, being in 1703 baptized into the 
Greek Church as Catharine Alexievna. She 
was married to the emperor in 1712, and on 
Peter’s death in 1725 was acknowledged 
Empress of Russia, when she surrendered 
herself to Menshikov’s direction. 

Catharine 11 (1729-96), Uhc great’, was 
born at Stettin, daughter of the Prince of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, and was married to Peter, 
heir to the Russian throne, in 1745. She 
soon quarrelled with her husband, and 
became notorious for her intimacy first 
with Saltykov and then with Poniatowski. 
After Peter Ill’s accession in 1762, the con¬ 
jugal differences became continually wider. 
Catharine was banished to a separate abode, 
till Peter was dethroned by a conspiracy, and 
Catharine made empress. A few days after¬ 
wards Peter was murdered (July 1762). 
Catharine now made a show of regard for 
the Greek Church, although her principles 
were those of the French philosophers. The 
government was carried on with great 
energy; and the dominions and power of 
Russia rapidly increased. When discontent 
was manifested, the young prince Ivan, the 
hope of the disaffected, was murdered in the 
castle of Schlusselburg. From that time 
internal politics consisted of court intrigues 
for and against one favourite or another, 
Potemkin (q.v.) being the best known. The 
first partition of Poland in 1772 and the 
Turkish war (1774) vastly increased the 
empire; so did a war with Sweden (1790) and 
another Turkish war (1792). The second and 
third partitions of Poland, and the incorpora¬ 
tion of Courland with Russia, completed the 
triumphs of Catharine’s reign. She was a 
woman of great ability, though she had in 
full the vices of her time and station. See 
her Memoirs (trans. 1927); also works by 
Waliszewski (trans. 1894), Princess Lucien 
Murat (trans. 1929), and G. Scott-Thomson 
(1947). 

CATHARINE BE’ MEBICI (French Mddicis) 
(1519“89), wife of one king of France, and 
mother of three, was the daughter of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, Duke of Urbino, and was born at 
Florence. In her fourteenth year she was 
married to Henry, second son of Francis I, 
but was slighted at the French court, even 
after the accession of her husband. On the 
accession of her eldest son, Francis II, in 
1559, she found some scope for her ambition; 
and on the accession of her second son, 
Charles IX, in 1560, the government fell 
entirely into her hands. She sought to rally 
the Huguenot leaders around the throne to 
serve as a counterpoise to the Guises, But 
after the peace of Amboise, she became 
alarmed at the increase of the Protestant 
power, and entered into a secret treaty with 
Spain, and into a plot with the Guises, which 
resulted in the fearful massacre of St Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Day. She got her third son elected to 
the Polish throne. But her tyrannical 
administration at home roused a Catholic 
party, headed by her fourth son, the Duke 
of Alengon; and it was believed that she 
was privy to the machinations that led to his 


death. When, after Charles IX’s death, 
FIcnry III returned from Poland to be king 
of France, his mother still ruled the court; 
but having betrayed all who trusted them, she 
and her son were abhorred by Catholic and 
Protestant alike. She died at Blois, Sec 
works by E. Sichcl (1905 and 1908), L. 
Romier (1925), J. E. Neale (1943), and her 
letters (1880-99), 

CATHARINE HOWARD. See Howard 
Family (5). 

CATHARINE OF ARAGON (1485*1536), 
queen of England, was the first wife of Henry 
VIII, and fourth daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Married on November 14, 1501, 
when scarcely sixteen, to Arthur (I486 1502), 
Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII, she was 
left a widow on April 2, and on June 25, was 
betrothed to her brother-in-law Henry, us 
yet a boy only eleven years old. I'hc pope’s 
dispensation enabling such near relatives to 
marry was obtained in 1504, and the marriage 
took place in June 1509, seven weeks after 
Henry’s accession to the crown. Between 
1510 and 1518 she bore him live children, one 
only of whom, the Princess Mary, survived; 
but, though Henry was very far rri)ni being a 
model husband, and though he had conceived 
a passion for Anne Boleyn (q.v.) as early as 
1522, he appears to have treated (jucen 
Catharine with all due respect until 1527. 
He now expressed doubts as to the legality of 
his marriage, and set about obtaining nulli¬ 
fication, which, all other means failing, was 
at length pronounced by C'ranmer in May 
1533. Queen C’atharincy who had ollcrcd a 
dignified passive resistance, lived at Ampthill, 
in Bedfordshire, and afterwards at Kiinholton 
Castle, Flunts, where she led an austere 
religious life until she died apparently of 
cancer of the heart. See FYotule’s Divorve of 
Catharine of Aragon and CL Mattingly, 

Catharine of Arai^on (1950), 

CATHARINE OF BRAGAN/A (1638 1705), 
was the daughter of the Duke of Brugan/.a, 
who in 1640 became Jolm IV of Portugal, 
In May 1662 she was married at Portsmouth 
to Charles H (q.v.), seven years after whose 
death—she mourned it deeply she returned 
to Portugal. See Life by L. L. Davidson 
(1908). 

CATHARINE OF VALOIS (1401 37), the 
youngest daughter of Cltarlcs VI of France, 
m 1420 was married at I’royes to Henry V 
(q.v.) of England; in 1421 gave birth to 
licnry VI; and, after Henry V’s death (1422), 
marned Owen Tudor, a poor Welsh squire, 
her son by whom, Edmund, was Henry VIPs 
father. Catharinc^ died at Bermondsey 
Abbey. See vol. iii. of Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of Bnglaml 

CATHARINE PARR. See Parr (I). 

(1) Charles Murray, 2n<i Earl 
(1783-1859), eldest son of (3), long known as 
Lord Greenock, served with high distinction 
m Spain and at Waterloo, and in 1846'49 
was commandcr-in-chief in British North 
America. 

(2) Sir George (1794-1854), a younger son of 
Russians in the campaigns 

1813, and as aido-de-camp to 
Wellington was present at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo. AftcF helping to suppress the 
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Canadian rebellion of 1835, and being deputy- 
lieutenant of the Tower, in 1852 as governor 
at the Cape he brought to a successful end the 
Kaffir war. He fell as a general of division at 
Inkermann (November 5). He wrote valuable 
Commentaries on the I'Var in Russia and 
Germany in 1812-13 (London 1850). 

(3) William Schaw, 1st Earl Cathcart (1755- 
1843), son of the ninth Baron Cathcart, was 
educated for the bar at Eton and Glasgow, 
but entering the army, served in the wars in 
America, Flanders, and Germany. In 1803- 
1805 he was commandcr-in-chicf in Ireland; 
in 1807 commanded the land-forces at 
Copenhagen, and was made Viscount Cath¬ 
cart. Sent in 1813 as ambassador to St 
Petersburg, he accompanied the Tsar 
Alexander in his campaigns; in 1814 he was 
made an earl. 

CATHELINEAU, Jacques, ka-td-lee-nd 
(1759-93), Vendean leader, was born at 
Pin-cn-Maugc, Lower Anjou. In 1793, at the 
head of a handful of recruits, he became 
famous for his exploits, the greatest of them 
the storming of Cholet. and supreme com¬ 
mand was forced upon him after the victory 
of Saumur. He was mortally wounded while 
attacking Nantes. 

GATHER, Willa Sibert, ka'me^r (1876-1947), 
American authoress, born at Winchester, Va., 
brought up on a Nebraska ranch, excelled in 
descriptions of the Middle West. Her first 
great success was O Pioneers (1913), other 
novels include the Pulitzer prizewinner 
One of Ours (1922), A X.ost Lady (1923), Death 
Comes for the Archbishop (1927), and 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl (1940). See study 
by Daiches (1951). 

CATHERINE. Sec Catharine. 

CATILINA, Lucius Sergius, angL Catiline, 
kat-idfna (c. 108-62 b.c.), Roman conspira¬ 
tor, born of an impoverished family, fell into 
profligacy and crime. An adherent of Sulla, 
he was elected praetor in 68, and next year 
governor of Africa, but was disqualified for 
the consulship in 66 by charges of maladmini¬ 
stration. Disappointed and burdened with 
debts, he entered into a conspiracy with other 
Roman nobles like himself; but the plot was 
revealed to Cicero by Fulvia, mistress of one 
of them. In November 63 Catiline explained 
to his confederates a plan for assassinating 
Cicero and the hostile senators, and other 
details of a complete revolution—details soon 
made known to Cicero. When the chosen 
assassins came to the house of the consul, they 
were repulsed; and when two days later 
Catiline appeared in the senate, Cicero made 
his famous speech against him. Catiline’s 
reply was drowned in cries of execration. Ho 
escaped from Rome, but Lcntulus, Ccthcgus, 
and others of the conspirators were arrested 
and executed. Insurrections in several parts 
of Italy were suppressed; and in January 62 
Catiline encountered the forces of the 
republic at Pistoria (now Pistoia), and after 
a desperate battle was defeated and slain. 
Sallust’s Bellum CatUinarium is a historical 
masterpiece. 

CATINAT, Nicolas, ka-tee-na (1637-1712), 
marshal of France, born in Paris, died near 
St Denis. He defeated Amadeus II of Savoy 
at Staflfarda (1690) and Marsaglia (1693). 


CATLIN, George (1796-1872), American 
ethnologist, was born at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and bred to the law, but soon turned to 
drawing and painting. During 1832-40 he 
was studying the Indians of the Far West, 
everywhere painting portraits (470 full 
length) and pictures illustrative of life and 
manners, now in the National Museum at 
Washington. Catlin spent eight years in 
Europe with a Far West show; travelled 
(1852-57) in South and Central America; 
and again lived in Europe until 1871. He 
died at Jersey City. Mis works include 
Manners of the North American Indians (2 
vols. 1841), The North American Portfolio 
(1844), and Last Rambles in the Rocky 
Mountains (1868). 

CATO, (1) Dionysius, the name prefixed to a 
4th-ccntury volume of 164 moral precepts in 
Latin dactylic hexameters, which was a great 
favourite during the Middle Ages. 'Phe 
author is unknown. An English version by 
Benedict Burgh was printed by Caxton before 
1479; see text and translation in Minor 
C/assical Poets (Loeb 1934). 

(2) Marcus Porcius (234-149 b.c\), * the 
Elder’, was born at Tusculum. He distin¬ 
guished himself at the capture of Turentum 
(209), and in the second Punic war; and 
became succcs.sively quaestor, acdilc, praetor, 
and consul (195). In Spain he crushed a 
formidable insurrection; and in 191 he 
gained glory in the campaign against Anii- 
ochus. Meanwhile, he strove to stem the 
tide of Greek refinement and luxury, and 
advocated a return to a simpler and stricter 
social life after the ancient Roman pattern. 
In 184 elected censor, he discharged so 
rigorously the duties of his ollice that 
* Censor ’ became his permanent surname. 
He repaired watercourses, paved reservoirs, 
cleansed drains, raised the rents paid by the 
tax-farmers and reduced the contract prices 
paid by the state. More qucslioiuiblc reforms 
were those in regard to the price of slaves, 
dress, furniture, equipages, and the like. 
Good and bad innovations he opposed with 
equal intolerance. Sent on a mission to 
Carthage in 175, he was so impressed by the 
dangerous power of the Cartha|!;inians that 
afterwards he ended every speech m the senate 
with the words: * Moreover, I vote that 
Carthage must be destroyed He wrote 
several works, of which only the Dc Re Rustica 
(cd. by Kcil, Leipzig 1884 1902), and a few 
fragments of his Origines, a summary of the 
Roman annals, have been preserved. We 
possess his life by Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch, 
and Aurelius Victor. 

(3) Marcus l^ordus (95-46 u.c.), * the 
Younger *, great-grandson of (2), called 
Uticensis from the place of his death, was 
born 95 b.c., and served in the campaign 
against Spartacus. Military tribune in 67, 
he brought back with him from Greece the 
Stoic philosopher Athenodorus. As quaestor 
he carried through a rigorous reform into 
the treasury ofiices. As tribune (63) he 
delivered a famous speech denouncing Caesar 
as an accomplice of Catiline, and began a 
course of strenuous opposition to Crassus, 
Pompey, and Caesar, which hastened the 
formation of the first triumvirate. He was 
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afterwards forced to side with Pompcy, and 
after the battle of Pharsalia (48) escaped into 
Africa, and undertook the defence of Utica. 
When he had tidings of Caesar’s decisive 
victory at Thapsus 06), he resolved to die 
rather than surrender; and, after spending 
the night reading Plato’s Phaedo^ committed 
suicide by stabbing himself in the breast. 
CATROUX, Georges, kaUroo (1879- 
French general, born in Algiers, served m 
World War I, was governor-general of 
Indo-China (1939-40), commanded the Free 
French forces in Syria and the Near East in 
1940-41, and became governor-general of 
Algeria in 1943. In 1945-46 he was ambas¬ 
sador in Russia. 

CATS, Jacob (1577-1660), Dutch statesman 
and poet, was born at Brouwershaven in 
Zeeland, and after studying law at Leyden 
and Orleans, settled at Middelburg. He rose 
to high office in the state, and was twice 
ambassador in England (1627 and 1652). 
From this time till his death, ‘ Father Cats * 
lived at his villa near the Hague, writing the 
autobiography printed in the 1700 edition of 
his Poems. 

CATTERMOLE, George (1800-68), English 
water-colour painter and book illustrator, 
born at Dickleborough, Norfolk, known for 
his antiquarian and architectural paintings, 
and for his illustrations o the Waverley 
Novels. 

CATULLUS, Gaius Valerius, -m/'- (c. 84- 
c. 54 B.C.), greatest lyric poet of ancient Italy, 
born at Verona. He lived mainly at Rome, 
where he settled about 62 B.c., and at his 
villas at Tibur and Sirmio. He began to 
write verses when a boy of sixteen. In Rome 
he became intimate with Cicero, the Mctelli, 
Hortensius, and probably Lucretius; and in 
Rome he met the " Lesbia ’ to whom he sang 
in verses unequalled in the lyric poetry of 
passion. A linal rupture seems to have 
happened in 57 b.c., and in that year Catullus 
accompanied Memmius to his province of 
Bithynia. He returned to Rome disappointed 
in his hopes of enriching himself, and entered 
impetuously as an aristocrat into the contest 
of parties. A fiery, unscrupulous partisan, 
he assailed his enemies, including Julius 
Caesar, with equal scurrility and wit. In all 
probability he did not survive the year 54 b.c. 
His extant works comprise 116 pieces, many 
of them extremely brief, while the longest 
contains only some 400 lines. But in this 
slender body of poetry, there are besides the 
magnificent love-poems, graceful, playful 
verses of society, fierce, satiric poems, 
elaborate descriptive and mythological pieces 
(some of them adapted from the Greek), and 
the strange, wild, imaginative Attis, The text 
of the works, lost for more than three hundred 
years, was discovered in the 14th century at 
Verona; three important MSS. survive. See 
(1905), and Quinn (1960). 

Baron, kd-shee 
(1789-1857), French mathematician, the 
founder with Bolzano of the theory of 
functions, was bom in Paris. His Mimoire 
des Qtides (1815) helped to 
estabhsh the undulatory theory of light: at 
Prague, where he resided as tutor to the 
Comte de Chambord, he published his 


Mdmoire sur h dispersion de la lianidre 
0837). He was prolcssor of Astronomy at 
Paris (1848-52), but refused the oath of 
allegiance to Napoleon UL See his Life bv 
Valson (1868). 

CAULAlNCOUE'r, Armand de, kddi-koor 
(1772-1827), was made a gcneial of division 
in 1805, and shortly after created Duke of 
Vicenza. Faithful to the last to Napoleon, 
he was minister for foreign alfairs in 1813’ 
and during the lliiiulrcd Days resumed the 
oHicc, receiving a peerage of France, of 
which he was deprived after the restoration. 
Sec his Souvenirs (1837 40), 

CAUS, or Catilx, .Sulomou de, kd (1576 1626), 
a Flugiienot engineer, who was born at 
Dieppe, and died in Paris, but spent much 
of his time in England and CJermany, His 
Les Poisons des forees rntotvonres avec 
diverscs tnachines (I6l5) has kal some to 
claim for him the invention of the steam 
engine. 

CAVAIGNAC, Louis l'!ngene, ko'^vay-nyak 
(1802 57), French general, born in Paris, was 
a son of General Jean Baptiste Cavaignac 
(1762 1829), a member of the National 
Convention, lixifed to Algeria as a repub¬ 
lican (1832), he became govcrsmr-gcneral 
there in 1848, but was soon called to Paris 
and became minister of war. As military 
dictator he quelled the formidable insurrec¬ 
tion of June, On the const iVHof of December 
1851 he was arrested hut soon released; and 
though he refused to aditcrc to the Fanpirc, he 
was permitted to reside in F'ranec. Sec Life 
by Dcschamps (2 vols. 1870). 

CAVALCANl’I, -'kandve, (I) ILirtidiunmeo 
(1503 62), u noble Florentine, ted a revolt 
against the Medici, and was afterwards 
employed by Pope Paul HI. 

(2) Guido (<\ 1230 1300), Italian poet and 
friend of Dante, married a tihihellinc, so was 
banished by the Guclphs, and returned to 
Florence only to die there. Bee wtuLs by 
Capasso (Fisa 1879) and Frcolc (Milan 1885). 

CAVALCASKIJTG (aovaimi Buriistu, -serkly 
(1820- 97), Italian art waiter, born at I egnano, 
known for his joint authorship, with Bit 
J. A. Crowe, ettEarly Flemish Painars (1856), 
History of Painting in Holy (1864 71), and 
other authoritative works. 

CAVALIER, Joan, ko-voHvov (1681 1740), 
a baker of Anduzc. who iii 1702 became a 
lamous leader of the Huguenot Camisards, 
withal a prophet and preaeltcr. He sur¬ 
rendered to Villars in 1704, and entered the 
service of Savoy. He settled witli a British 
pension in ^England, and died at Chelsea, 
governor ol Jersey. 

CAVALIER!, ( 1 ) Emilio de (e. 1550»'99), 
Italian composer, born in Rome, lived 
Florentine court of the Medici. 

(2) Francesco Boiiaventura (1598-1647), 
Italian mathematician, born at Milan, who.sc 
method of indivisibles ’ began a new era in 
geometry and paved the way for the intro- 
of integral calculus. 

, nde Caletti-Bruni (e- 
iposcr, born at Crema, 

, .his patron, A pupil of 

Monteverdi, he was organist and maestro dl 
capelJa of St Mark’s in Venice, where he died. 
As a dramatic composer he prepared the way 


CAVALLI, Francesco 
1600-76), Italian con 
assumed the name of 
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for Scarlatti. Sec studies by T. Wicl (Vcnrcc 
1914) and H. Prunicrcs (Paris 1931). 

CAVALLINJ, Pietro, ka-va-lee'nee (1259» 
1344), Roman painter and artist in mosaic, a 
contemporary of Giotto. His mosaics in 
S. Maria in Trastevere arc notable. 

CAVAZZOLA, Paolo (1486-1522), painter, 
was born and died at Verona. 

CAVE, (1) Edward (1691-1754), ‘ Sylvaiius 
Urban born at Newton near Rugby, set up 
a small printing office in London, and in 1731 
started the Gentlemarfs Magazine. Samuel 
Johnson became its parliamentary reporter 
in 1740. When Cave died, it was with his 
hand in .lohnson’s. 

(2) William (1637-1713), English church 
historian, born at Pickwell, died a canon ot 
Windsor. 

CAVEDONE, Giacomo, ka-ve-do'nay (1577- 
1660), painter, was born at Sassuqlo, assisted 
Guido Reni at Rome, and settled in Bologna. 

CAVELL, Edith, kav'61 (1866-4915), English 
nurse, a vicar’s daughter, tended friend and 
foe alike in Brussels in 1914 15, yet was 
ruthlessly executed (October 12) by the 
Germans for helping Belgian and Allied 
fugitives. See Life by A. A. Eloehling (1958). 

CAVENDISH, the surname of the ducal 
house of Devonshire, a family directly 
descended from the chief-justice Sir John 
Cavendish, who in 1381 was beheaded at 
Bury St Edmunds by Jack Straw’s followers; 
and from Sir William Cavendish of Cavendish, 
SulTolk (c. 1505-57), a brother of Wolsey’s 
biographer. His third wife, the celebrated 
‘ Bess of Hardwick’, aftcrward.s Countcs.s of 
Shrewsbury, brought Chatsworth into the 
family; and William, their second son, was 
in 1618 made Earl of Devonshire. See E. C. 
Williams, Bess of Hardwick (1959). 

(1) William; 1st Duke (I64t)"17()7), 
succeeded as 4lh carl in 1684. A steadfast 
Whig under the last two Stuarts, he was made 
Duke of Devonshire and Marquis of Harting- 
ton (1694) in recognition of his services to 
the Revolution. 

(2) William, 4th Duke (1720--64), great- 
grandson of (1), succeeded in 1755, and was 
prime minivStcr 1756 »57. 

(3) William, 5th Duke (1748-1811), wrote 
poetry. His beautiful duchess. Lady 
Gcorijiana Spencer, is immortalized in the 
paintings of Gainsborough and Reynolds. 

(4) William, 6th Duke (1790-1858), was 
chictly distinguished by his sumptuous 
embassy to St Petersburg (1826). 

(5) William, 7th Duke (1808-91), had for 
twenty-four years been Ekirl Burlington when 
ho succeeded his cousin (4) as duke. 

(6) Spencer Compton, Stli Duke (1833- 
1908), eldest son of (5), but for thirty-three 
years known as Marquis of Hanington, was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
entered parliament in 1857. The represen¬ 
tative of a great Whig house, he was chosen 
as early as 1859 to move the vole of want of 
confidence that overthrew the Derby govern¬ 
ment, and between 1863 and 1874 held 
office as a lord of the admiralty, under¬ 
secretary for war, war secretaryj postmaster- 
general, and, from 1871, chief-secretary for 
Ireland. Neither a born statesman nor great 
orator, he had yet shown an * infinite capacity 


for taking pains when, in I'cbruary 1875, 
on Mr Gladstone’s tcniporary abdication, 
he was chosen leader of the IJheral opposi¬ 
tion. He led it admirably, and in the spring 
of 1880, on the downfall of the Bcaconshdd 
administration, was invited by the Queen to 
form a ministry, lie rejected the otfer, and 
served under Mr Gladstone, first as secretary 
of state for India, and then as war secretary 
from 1883 to 1885. But disapproving Irish 
Home Rule, he became head of the Liberal 
Unionists from 1886, and served in the 
Unionist government as lord president of 
the Council from 1895 till 1903, when as a 
free trader he withdrew. See Ufe by Holland 
(1911). His younger brother. Lord b’rederiek 
Cavendish (1836- 82), was Liberal M.IL for 
the northern division of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire from 1865 till the spring of 1882, 
when he was appointed chiet-sceretary for 
Ireland, but immediately after arrival in 
Dublin was murdered by ' Irish Invinciblcs’ 
in Phoenix Park (sec Carhv (3)). 

‘CAVENDISHL wSee JONMS (7). 

CAVENDISH, (1) George (c, 1500 <*. 15(>2), 
the biographer of Wt>Isey, hcenme Wolsey’s 
gentleman-usher at least as early as 1527. 
In attendance upon his great master til! the 
end (November 28, 1530), he al'tcrvvards 
retired to his house at Glemsford, in Sulfolk, 
where he lived quietly with his wife, a^ niece 
of Sir Thomas More, till the close of Ids own 
life. He wrote a Life of Cardinal llddsey, 
tirsi published in 1641. 

(2) Henry (1731 4810), natural philosopher, 
eldest son of Lord Charles C’avcndisli, and a 
grandson of the second Duke of Devonshire, 
was born at Nice. E’rom a school at I lackney 
he passed in 1749 to Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
but quitted it three years later willmut a 
degree; thereafter he devoted the whole of 
his long life to seicntillc investigations, 
having had a large fortune bequeathed hint 
by an uncle, A silent, solitary man, he had 
his mugnilicent library in London, four ntilcs 
from his residence on Clapham C’ommon, 
so that he miglu not cttcountcr persons 
coming to consult it. His female domestics 
had orders to keep out of his sight, on pain 
of dismissal. His dinner he ordered daily 
by a note placed on the hall table. He died, 
unmarried, leaving more than a million 
sterling to his relatives- <ktvendish may 
almost be called the founder of pnemnatic 
chemistry. In 1760 he discovered the 
extreme levity of Inllammabic air, now known 
as hydrogen ijas -a discovery which led to 
balloon experiments; and later, he ascer¬ 
tained that water resulted from the union of 
two gascs-*a discovery which has erroneously 
been claimed for Walt. The fainouH C!uven- 
dish Experiment was an ingenious device for 
estimating the density of the earth, Caven¬ 
dish also wrote on astronomical instruments; 
his Scientific Papers were edited by Clerk 
Maxwell, Larmor, and Thorpe (1921). The 
Cavendish Physical Laboratory at Cambridge 
was named after him and contains most of 
his apparatus. See Life by O, Wilson (1846), 
and A Histary of the Ctt modish Laboratory 
(1910), 

(3) Thomas fc, 1555-92), circumnavigator, 
was bom at Trtmley St Marto, near Ipswich, 
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and, after squandering his patrinaony at 
court, shared in Grenville’s expedition to 
Virginia (1585). On July 21, 1586, he sailed 
from Plymouth with 123 men and three ships 
of 40, 60, and 140 tons, and, by Sierra Leone 
and Brazil, reached the Strait of Magellan. 
During the nine months on the Pacific he 
burned three Spanish towns and thirteen 
ships; then, with a rich booty, but only his^ 
largest vessel, he returned by the Cape of 
Good Hope to England, September 10, 1588. 
Elizabeth knighted him. A second expedition 
(1591) ended in utter disaster, and Cavendish 
died broken-hearted off Ascension. 

(4) William, Duke of Newcastle (1592- 
1676), son of Sir Charles Cavendish, and 
nephew of the first Earl of Devonshire, was 
educated at St John’s College, Cambridge. 
James I in 1610 created him Knight of the 
Bath, and in 1620 Viscount Mansfield. 
Charles I, who was splendidly entertained by 
him at Welbeck and Bolsover, in 1628 
created him Earl of Newcastle, and in 1638 
appointed him governor to his son, afterwards 
Charles IZ. His support of the king in the 
Civil War was munificent. As general of 
all the forces north of the Trent, he had 
power to issue declarations, confer knight¬ 
hood, coin money, and raise men; the last 
function he executed with great zeal. After 
Marston Moor (1644) he lived on the 
Continent, at times in great poverty, till the 
Restoration. In 1665 he was created Duke 
of Newcastle. He was author of two works 
on horsemanship, and of several poor plays. 
See liis Life by his second wife (1667; new 
editions, 1886, 1915). She, Margaret Lucas 
(1624-74), the daughter of an Essex house, 
where ‘ all the brothers were valiant, and all 
the sisters virtuous ’, had married him in 
1645, and herself wrote a dozen folio volumes 
of poems, plays, letters, &c. See E. Jenkins, 
The Cavalier and his Lady (new ed. 1893). 
CAVENTOU, Joseph Bienaim^, ka-vd~too 
Q795-1878), French chemist, professor at the 
Ecole de Pharmacie, Paris, in 1817 in col¬ 
laboration with Pelletier introduced the term 
chlorophyll. They also discovered quinine 
(1820), strychnine, brucine, and cinchonine. 
CAVOUR, Count Camillo Benso di (1810-61), 
Italian statesman and restorer of Italian 
nationality, was born at Turin, of an ancient 
Piedmontese house. His liberal opinions 
led him in 1831 to retire from the army; and 
devoting himself to agriculture, he vastly 
improved the family estates. He widened 
his economic and political knowledge by 
travel in France and England. In conjunction 
with Count Cesare Balbo, he in 1847 estab¬ 
lished a newspaper, 11 Risorgimento^ in which 
he advocated a representative system; and 
on his suggestion, the king was petitioned 
for a constitution, which was granted in 
February 1848. Cavour strenuously opposed 
the ultra-democrats, and counselled alliance 
with England. In D’Azeglio’s ministry he 
had an important place; and from 1852, 
when he succeeded D’Azeglio as premier, 
till his resignation in 1859, he was the 
originator and director of the Sardinian 
policy. Superintending also finance, com¬ 
merce, agriculture, home office, and foreign 
affairs, he greatly improved the financial 


condition, introduced free trade measures, 
consolidated constitutionalism, weakened 
clerical infiucncc, and made Sardinia a power 
in Europe. I'hrough his advice Sardinia 
took part in the Crimean war, and so ho 
managed to bring the Italian question before 
the Congress of Paris in 185(>, In 1858 he 
planned with Napoleon to drive Austria 
out of Italy, and in 1859 he conducted with 


masterly tact and astuteness a diplomatic 
contest with Austria. 'Fhc peace of Villa- 
franca, leaving Vcnctia Austrian, vyas a bitter 
disappointment, and Cavour resigned; re¬ 
turning, however, to his great task in 1860, 
Popular feeling in central Italy declared for 
union with the north, and thus Parma, 
Modena, and Tuscany came under the sway 
of Victor Emmanuel; but Oivour had to 
purchase the acquiescence oi' P'rance by the 
surrender of Nice and Savoy. He secretly 
encouraged the expedition of GaribaUii, 
which in 1860 achieved the deliverance of 
Sicily and southern Italy. In 18()1 an Italian 
parliament was summoned, and Victor 
Emmanuel was declared king of Italy, 
though Rome and Vcnctia still were wanting. 
Thus had Cavour achieved his task, but not 
without a fearful strain on his health, and 
he died June 6, 1861. Sec works by I>c la 
Rive (trans. 1863), Biaitchi (1885), Whyte 
(1925, 1930), D. M. Smith (1954), lus iMurc 
(1883-87). 

CAXTON,_ WilUani (c. 1422 c. 1491), the 
first English printer, was born in the Weald 
of Kent, possibly at Tcnlcrdcm In 1438 he 
was apprenticed to Robert Purge, a London 
mercer who was Lord Mayor in 1439- 40 and 
died in 1441. Caxton then went to Bruges, 
where ho prospered atid was in 1462-*70 
acting ' governor of the English nation i.e. 
of the Merchant Adventurers. I Ic had diplo¬ 
matic dealings with Burgundyand the Hansc. 
In 1471 he attached himself to tlic household 
of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, lidward 
IV’s sister. The art of printing he probably 
learned when ho was in Cologne in 1471- 72. 
In Bruges he joined with C'olard Mansion; 
and in 1474 and 1475 he put through the 
press there the first book printed m the 
English tongue, the Recuyell of the lliswryes 
of Troye. The Game and Pluye of the t hesse 
was another of his earliest publications. 
Apparently about the end of 1476 he set up 
his wooden press at Westminster, where 
Tothill Street now is. I'hc Dims or Sayengis 
of the Philosophrcs (1477) is the lirst book 
proved to have been printed in England. 
Of about 100 books printed by him over a 
third survive in unique copies or fragments 
only. Flo was diligent in printing or in 
translation till within a few hours of his 
death. See works by C. Knight (1854), 
W. Blades (1861-82), Plomcr (1925), Aurner 
(1926); Crotch’s introduction to the Pro¬ 
logues and Epilogues (H.B.T.S. 1929); a 
paper by G. P. Winship (1909); S. de Ricci’s 
Paxtons (1909); and E. Gordon 
Century Books (1918). 

CAYLEY, ^ (1) .^tlinr (182L-95), English 
mathematician, born at Richmond, Surrey. 
He was educated at King’s College, London, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, and gradu¬ 
ated as senior wrangler and first Smith’s 
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prizeman in 1842. He was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1849, and established a 
practice as a conveyancer. In 1863 he was 
elected first Sadlcrian professor of Pure 
Mathematics at Cambridge, and in 1875 a 
fellow of Trinity. He was president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society (1872-73), and 
of the British Association at its Southport 
meeting in 1883, where his address on the 
ultimate possibilities of mathematics attracted 
much attention. Among his many contribu¬ 
tions to science arc his origination of the 
theory of invariants and covariants, his work 
on the theories of matrices and analytical 
geometry, and in the field of theoretical 
astronomy. His chief book is an Elementary 
Treatise on Elliptic Functions (1876); his 
Mathematical Papers were published (1889- 
1898) in 13 vols. with index vol. He died at 
Cambridge. 

(2) Sir George (1773-1857), English pioneer 
of aviation, born in Scarborough, constructed 
and flew in 1808 a glider with a wing-area of 
300 square feet, probably the first heavicr- 
than-air machine. In 1853 he constructed 
the first successful man-carrying glider. He 
also interested himself in railway engineering, 
allotment agriculture, and land reclamation 
methods, invented a new type of telescope, 
artificial limbs, the caterpillar tractor, and 
the tension wheel. He helped to found the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, London. 

CAYLUS, Anne Claude Philippe dc Tuhibres, 
Comte dc, -His' (1692-1765), an archaeologist, 
who was born and died in Paris, and after 
serving in the Spanish War of Succession, 
travelled in Italy and the Levant, returning 
to Paris in 1717 to devote himself to the 
study of antiquities and the promotion of 
the fine arts. 

CAZALfcS, Jacques Antoine Marie dc (1752“ 
1805), a leader of the French monarchists in 
the early Revolution times, from 1791 to 1803 
an 6migr<& in Coblenz and in England. 

CEA19DA, St. Sec Chad. 

CECCHI, chek'ee, (1) Emilio (1884- ), 

Italian writer, born at Florence, known for 
essays and critical works in the sensitive and 
stylistic prosa d'arte manner. 

(2) Giammaria (1518-87), Italian dramatist, 
was born and died at Florence, and wrote 
plays modelled on ancient classical comedy. 

CECIL, name of an English family of states¬ 
men, descended from David Cecill, a sherilt 
of Northamptonshire (1532-33) and M.P. 
The earldoms of Exeter and Salisbury 
characterize two branches of the family 
founded by two sons, (2) and (3), of (1) 
respectively. They became marquisates in 
1789 (Salisbury) and 1801 (Exeter). Sec 
Hist. MSS. Commission, HatfiM MSS. 
(1923); Dennis, The House of Cecil (1915). 
Its most distinguished members in chrono¬ 
logical order were: 

(1) William, 1st Baron Burghley or Burgh- 
leigh (1520-98), one of England’s greatest 
statesmen, father of (2) and (3), was born at 
Bourn, Lincolnshire, September 13, the son 
of Richard Cecil of Burghley, Northampton¬ 
shire, who rose high in favour with Henry 
VIII, and left large estates at his death in 
1552. Educated at Stamford and Grantham, 
young Cecil passed in 1535 to St John’s 


College, Cambridge, where he was remark¬ 
able for his diligence and aiititudc, but where 
he formed an attachment for a wine-seller’s 
daughter, Mary, sister of Sir John Cheke 
(q.v.). They were married in 1541, a few 
months after his entering Gray's Inn, but she 
died not long afterwards, leaving him one 
son. At Gray’s Inn he studied not merely 
law, but history, genealogy, and theology. 
In 1547 Henry VUl appointed him custos 
brevhtm. His second marriage (1545), to 
the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, procured 
him the patronage of the Protector Somerset, 
who made him Master of Requests (1547), 
and his secretary (1548). Me shared in 
Somerset’s disgrace, even to two months’ 
imprisonment in the Tower; but in 1550 his 
pre-eminent abilities secured for him the 
post of secretary of stale, and in 1551 the 
honour of knighthood. With a sagacity tar 
beyond the spirit of his age, he endeavoured 
to throw trade open, and did succeed in 
abolishing some monopolies. During Mary’s 
reign he conformed to Catholicism. Prior to 
Mary’s death, ho had entered into correspon¬ 
dence with Elizabeth, who in 1558 appointed 
him chief secretary of state. ^ I’or the next^ 
40 years ho was the chief architect of 
Elizabethan greatness. His policy at homo 
and abroad was at once shrewd and cautious, 
liberal and comprehensive, while he displayetl 
decision, ready and stern, when necessity 
demanded. He was above animosities and 
favouritism. His employment of an army oj* 
spies is perhaps excusable on the ground that 
he was matched by equally dcterminctl 
schemers, bent on restoring papal power in 
England. The queen created him Baron 
Burghley (1571), K.G. (1572), and lord high 
treasurer (1572)—an otlice he held till his 
death. His emoluments were as nothing to 
his expenditure, which was lavish in the 
building and beautifying of hi.s mansions 
Burghley, Theobalds in Herts, and C’cdl 
House in the Strand. Ho died Aujgust 4 and 
was buried in St Martin's, Stamlord. See 

Lives by E. Nates (IH28.31), M, A. S. 

Hume (1898), A. Jessopp (1904), and C, 
Read, Mr Secretary Wttisinptluim (1925) and 
Lord Burghley and Queen Hiizaheth (1960). 

(2) Thomas, 1st Karl of Exeter, 2ncl Baron 
Burghley (1542-1623), English soldier, son 
of (1) by his first wife, served in the Scottish 
war (1573), against the Arniada (1588), and 
crushed Essex’s rebellion (1601). 

(3) Robert, Ini Karl of Salisbury U\ 1563- 
1612), English statesman, son of (1). was 
made 1st Viscount Cranborne by James I 
(1604) and carl (1605) in return for his 
services, as Elizabeth’s secretary of state, jn 
securing James’s succcjjsion to the F’nglish 
crown. Lord treasurer from 1608, he 
remained James’s chief minister till his deatln 
See Lives by A. Cecil (1915) and P, M, 
Handover (1959). 

(4) Sir Edward, Ist Baron Wlmblcdor 
(1572-1638), English courtier, son of 0 
commanded in the Low Countries (1596- 
1610) and the abortive Spanish expeditior 
1625), but was exonerated by Buckingham’i 
favouritism. 

(5) Robert Arthur Talbot Gaicoyna, 3r< 
Marquis of Salisbury (1330*1903), Englial 
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Conservative statesman, father of (6), (7), 
and (8), was born at Hatfield House, Feb¬ 
ruary 3, educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, was elected fellow of All Souls’ 
(1853) and Conservative member for Stam¬ 
ford. In 1865 he became Viscount Cranborne 
and heir to the marquisate by the death 
of his elder brother, and he proved one of 
the most effective opponents of Gladstone’s 
Reform Bill of that year. In the Derby 
ministry (1866) Lord Cranborne became 
Indian secretary; but Lord Derby and 
Disraeli proceeding to concoct a Reform 
Bill, Lord Cranborne (like others) resigned, 
and fought against the measure with extreme 
pertinacity. In 1868 lie succeeded his father 
as third marquis, and was the strongest 
opponent of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. In 1869 he was elected 
chancellor of the University of Oxford- In 
1870 he supported the Peace Preservation 
Bill, but disapproved the Irish Land Act. 
The bill for abolishing religious tests in the 
universities gave him much trouble. In 
January 1874 parliament was dissolved, and 
the_ Conservatives came in with a great 
majority. Lord Salisbury again became 
secretary for India; but before the end of 


the year he had again come into collision 
with his chief on the Public Worship Regula¬ 
tion Act, being described by Disraeli as ‘ a 
great master of gibes and flouts and jeers 
In 1878 he succeeded Lord Derby as foreign 
secretary and accompanied Disraeli (Lord 
Beaconsfield) to the Berlin Congress. On 
the death of the latter, he succeeded to the 
leadership of the Conservative Opposition; 
in June 1885 he became prime minister and 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and 
settled the * Penjdeh incident ’. The conten¬ 
tious Irish Home Rule Bill defeated the 
Liberals and Lord Salisbury, backed by 
Liberal Unionists, was premier again in 1886 
and in 1895, when a succession of foreign 
complications brought the country several 
times to the verge of war, only averted by the 
firrn, and at the same time conciliatory, 
attitude of the British government. Turkish 
massacres in Armenia led to the reopening 
of the Eastern Question in an acute form, 
in a European conflagration. 
Hostilities with the United States seemed 
imminent owing to the interference of the 
mtter Gentry in a boundary dispute between 
British Guiana and Venezuela. Dr Jameson’s 
filibustering expedition into the Transvaal at 
New Year 1896 led to critical relations with 
the republic, and revealed antagonism on the 
part of Germany. The jealousy of France at 
the British occupation of Egypt was actively 
aroused by Lord Salisbury in April 1896 
entering upon the reconquest of the Sudan. 
And the Cretan insurrection, with the 
consequent crushing defeat of Greece by 
severely tested the Concert 
ot the Powers. He resigned the foreign 
^ having remained 

at the head of the Government during the 
.^®tired from public 
life in My 1902, receiving the Victorian 
August 22, 1903. See Lives 
L Sdy and 
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(6) James Edward Hubert Gascoyne, 4(h 
Marquis (1861-1947), English Conservative 
politician, son of (5) and father of (9) and 
(10), served in the Boer war, was lord 
president of the Council (1922 -23), lord 
privy seal (1924-29), and leader of the House 
of Lords (1925-29). 

(7) Robert, 1st Viscount Cecil of C'heJwood 
(1864-1958), English Conservative statesman, 
son of (5), educated at Eton and University 
College, (Jxford, was called (o the bar in 
1887, and entered parliament (1903). He 
was minister of blockade (1910 IK), and as 
under-secretary for foreign affairs (1918) 
helped to draft the League of Nations 
Covenant and was British representative at 
various disarmament conferences. He was 
president of the League of Nation.s Union 
(1923-^45) and thereafter an honorary life 
president of U.N.A. He resigned from the 
Cabinet because of the cniiscr question with 
the United States (1927) anti was awarded the 
Nobel Peace prize (1937) and made C’.H. in 
1956. He wrote books on commercial law, 
the church, and peace (1928 If.), ami his 
autobiography. All the IfVr (1949). 

(8) Lord Hugh Richard Hcathcote, 1st 
Baron Quickswood (J869 1956), baiglisli 
Conservative politician, son of (5), joined a 
group of Parliamentary Indepejulents under 
Churchill, served in (he Royal Mying Corps 
(1915), interested himself in prayer-book 
revision proposals, and was provost of 
Eton (1936-44). Uc was created baron in 
1941. 

(9) Robert Arthur James Chiseoyne, 5(h 

Marquis of Salisbury (1893 ), Englisli 

Conservative statesman, son of (6), w'as born 
at Hatfield House and educated at Eton and 
Oxford, He won the ('roix tie (juerre with 
the Grenadier Guards in E'rance during 
World War 1. He became M.P. for North 
Dorset in 1929, and in 1935 us Viscount 
Cranborne became foreign undcr-secrctary. 
He resigned with his chief, Anthony Liden, 
in February 1938 over the ’ appeasement ’ of 
Mussohni. In the Churchill Government of 
1940 he became paymaster-general and in 
the war years successively held the posts 
of dominions secretary, colonial secretary, 
and lord privy seal, and represented Britain 
at the founding conference of UNO at San 
Francisco, As leader of the Opposition in 
the House of Lords (1945*51), he counselled 
acceptance by the Tory majority of most of 
the legislation of the political and economic 
revolution. In the Churchill Government 
of 1951 he became secretary of state lor 
commonwealth relations and in 1952 

Council, EVom 1951 
to 1957 he was leader of the House of Lords. 

Winston 

Churchill) advised the Queen on the choice 
of Mr Harold Macmillan (rather than Mr 
R. A. Butler) as prime minister to succeed 
Sir^ Anthony Eden. In March 1957 he 
resigned the lord presidency in protest 
against the Government’s action in releasing 
unconditionally Archbishop Makarios of 
Cyprus from his Seychelles exile. He 
conducted the affairs of the House of Lords - 
which he wished to see reformed (within 
hmits)—with notable distinction and un- 
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matched authority as one of the heads of as an artist in mctal-work gained him the 
‘ The Establishment favour of the highest nobles and prelates. 


(10) Lord (Edward Christian) David 
(Gascoyne) (1902- ), English biographer, 
younger son of (6), held the professorship 
of English Literature at Oxford from 1948, 
becoming a C.H. in 1949. Known chiefly 
as a literary biographer —Life of Cowper 
(1929), Sir Walter Scott (1933), Jafie Austen 
(1935)—he also wrote an elTcctivc political 
biography: the life of William Lamb, in two 
volumes —The Young Melbourne (1939) and 
Lord M. (1954), There is nothing of the 
debunking attitude in his treatment of his 
subjects. Rather arc they handled with 
delicate understanding and clear-sighted 
appraisal which docs not preclude warmth. 
His style is polished and elegant and lends a 
pervasive charm to all his writings. The 
Stricken Deer (1930), a second appraisal of 
William Cowper, is probably Cccirs most 
sympathetically penetrating study, for, with¬ 
out having the poet’s morbidity, he, too, is 
profoundly religious and reflective. A col¬ 
lection of essays, The Fine Art of Reading 
(1957), demonstrates clearly both his range 
and his limiting preferences. 

(11) David George Brownlow, 6th Marquis 
of Exeter, known as Lord Burghlcy (1905- 

), English athlete, won the Olympic 
gold medal for the 400 metre hurdles (1928) 
and eight Empire championships. From 
1936 he presided over the Amateur Athletic 
Association and the British Olympic Associ¬ 
ation which was responsible for organizing 
the 1948 Olympic Games in London. 

CECILIA, St (d. A.D. 230), the patroness of 
music, especially church music, was a convert 
to Christianity, and is said to have sulfcrcd 
martyrdom, 

CECROPS, traditionally the first king of 
Attica and the founder of Athens. 

CELAKOVSKf, cheTa-kov-skf (1) FrantiSek 
LadiSlav (1799-1852), Bohemian poet, died 
at Prague, professor of Slavonic Philology. 

(2) LadiSIav (1834-1902), son of (1), was 
from 1880 professor of Botany at Prague. 

CELANO, Thomas of, che-lalfnd (d. c. 1255), 
author of the Dies Irae, born at Cola no in 
the Abruzzi, was an early disciple of St 
Francis of Assisi, on whoso life he is a 
leading authority. FIc spent the years 
1221-28 in the Rhineland. See The Dies Irae 
by Warren (1897), and The Lives of St 
Francis, trans. by Howell (1908). 

CELESTINE was the name of five popes: 
Celcstine I (422-32); H (1143-44); HI 
(1191-98); IV (1241), and V. The last was 
the Neapolitan Pietro di Morrono (1215-96), 
after a long life of ascetic severities was much 
against his will elected pope in 1294. He 
resigned his oflicc after five months—* the 
great refusal for which Dante places him 
at the entrance of hell. He was imprisoned 
by his successor, Boniface VIIL Ho founded 
the Celestines, and was canonized in 1313. 

CELLINI, Benvenuto, cheflee'nee (1500^^71), 
Italian goldsmith, sculptor, and engraver, 
author of one of the most interesting auto¬ 
biographies ever written, was born in Florence 
a city which he had to quit in early life 
through having taken part in * an affray \ 
He then travelled to Rome, where his skill 


By his own account he was as expert with 
sword and dagger as with his goldsmith’s 
tools, and he had apparently no scruple in 
murdering or maiming any who endctivoured 
to thwart him. He slates that at the siege of 
Rome in 1527 it was he who killed the Con¬ 
stable Bourbon, and that he afterwards shot 
down the Prince of Orange before the castle 
of St Angelo. He stood high in favour with 
Pope Clement VII, but was eventually Hung 
into prison for the murder of a rival gold¬ 
smith. In 1534 he was pardoned and set 
free by Paul HI, who wished him to engrave 
dies in the mint; soon afterwards, having 
spoken contemptuously of the pope's artistic 
tastes, he was cast into an oubliette of Si 
Angelo. He escaped through his knowledge 
of the castle’s vaults, but was immediately 
recaptured, and was only saved from the 
pope’s vengeance by the intercession of 
Cardinal d’Este. For some years he lived 
alternately in Rome and Florence, Mantua 
and Naples. In 1537 he was honourably 
received at the court of Francis 1 of France, 
but soon returned to Florence, where he 
worked under the patronage of Cosimo dc’ 
Medici, and where he executed his famous 
bronze Perseus with the head of Medusa, 
Fie began to write his autobiography in 1558, 
and died at Florence. 'Fhe autobiography 
was translated by Roscoc (1822), .1. A. 
Symonds (1887), A. Macdoncll (1903), and 
Cust (1910). Examples of his work arc in 
the Louvre and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

CELSIUS, Anders (1701-44), Swedish astron¬ 
omer, the constructor in 1742 of the centi¬ 
grade thermometer, was born at Uppsala, 
lie was the grandson of Magnus C'clsius 
(1621-79), astronomer and decipherer of the 
1 Rising runes, and nephew of Dlof Celsius 
(1670-1756), professor of Theology and 
author of the Hierobotanicon, Anders 
became in 1730 professor of Astronomy at 
Uppsala, where in 1740 a splendid observa¬ 
tory was erected for him. 

CELSUS, (1) (2nd cent. A.D.), a philosopher 
and friend of Lucian, who wrote, about 176 “ 
180, during the persecution of Marcus 
Aurelius, under the title I^ogos AhVhis 
(‘ true word ’), the first notable polemic 
against Christianity. The book itself has 
perished; but fragments of high interest 
occur as quotations in Origen’s Contra 
Celsum, See .studies by R. Bader (1940) and 
A. Wifstrand (Lund 1942). 

(2) Aulus Cornelius (fl. a.i>. 50), a Latin 
physician, wrote on medicine, rhetoric, 
history, philosophy, war, and agriculture. 
His only extant work is the De Medicina 
(trans, Spencer 1935-38). 

CENCI, Beatrice, chen'ehce (1577-99), accord¬ 
ing to Muratori, was the youngest of the 
twelve children by his first marriage of 
Francesco Cenci, a Roman nobleman of 
colossal wealth. After his second marriage, 
he treated the children of his first wife in a 
revolting manner; and the beauty of Beatrice 
inspired him with an incestuous passion, so, 
with her step-mother and her brother 
Giacomo, she planned his murder, and two 
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hired assassins drove a nail into his brain 
(September 9, 1598). The crime was dis¬ 
covered, and both she and Giacomo were 
racked; Giacomo confessed, but Beatrice 
maintained her innocence. All, however, 
were beheaded (September 10, 1599), Thus 
Muratori, whilst others allege that Beatrice 
was the victim of an infernal plot. Berto- 
lotti’s (1879) and later investigations, how¬ 
ever, deprived the story of some of the 
romantic elements on which Shelley’s tragedy 
mainly turns. Beatrice was not sixteen, but 
twenty-two years of age, was far from 
beautiful, and before her trial bore an 
illegitimate son. And the sweet and mournful 
picture in the Barberini jjalace in Rome 
cannot possibly be a portrait of Beatrice by 
Guido, who never painted in Rome till some 
nine years after her death. See Edinburgh 
Review for January 1879, Swinburne’s Studies 
(1894), Marion Crawford in Century Maga¬ 
zine, January 1908, and Beatrice Cenci (2 vols. 
trans. 1926), by C. Ricci. 

CENTLIVRE, Susannah, sent~Ieev'ir {c. 1667 - 
1723), dramatist, born probably in Ireland, 
her surname either Freeman or Rawkins, 
is said to have been the wife or mistress 
of two or three gentlemen, when in 1700 
she produced a tragedy. The Perjured 
Husband, and subsequently appeared on the 
stage at Bath. In 1706 she married Joseph 
Centlivre, head cook to Queen Anne, with 
whom she lived happily till her death. Her 
nineteen plays (with Life, 3 vols. 1761; later 
ed. 1872) include The Busybody (‘ Marplot ’ 
its leading character, 1709) and A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife (1717). 

CERDIC (d. 534), landed in Hampshire in 
495, and founded the kingdom of Wessex. 
CERINTHUS {c. a.d. 100), a Judaico-Gnostic 
heretic born at Alexandria, who is said to 
have lived in Ephesus contemporaneously 
with the aged apostle John. 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, Miguel de, Sp. 
ther-vahnfays (1547-1616), Spanish author 
of Don Quixote, was born at Alcald de 
Henares, the fourth of seven children born 
to Rodrigo de Cervantes (d. 1585), a poor 
medical practitioner, and his wife, Leonor 
de Cortinas (d. 1593). The story of his 
having studied at Salamanca is improbable; 
the first known ^ productions of his pen 
appeared in 1569 in a collection of pieces on 
the death of the queen. Early in the same 
yj^ir he passed over into Italy in the service 
of Cardinal Giulio Acquaviva, but shortly 
aftemards enlisted as a soldier; and at the 
battle of Lepanto he received three severe 
gunshot wounds, in the chest and in the loft 
hand, which was almost entirely lost. After 
ha’wng seen further service against the Turks 
m Tunis, he was returning to Spain in 1575 
when the galley he sailed in was captured by 
Algerine copairs, and with his brother 
Kodngo and others he was carried into 
Algiers, where he remained in captivity five 
years, during which he made four daring 
attempts to escape. In 1580 he was ransomed 
by the efforts of Trinitarian monks, Algiers 
traders, and his devoted family. Finding no 
perm^ent occupation at home, he drifted 
to Madnd, and essayed a literary career. 
In December 1584 he] married Catalina 


de Salazar y Palacios (1565*1626). The 
marriage was childless, but Cervantes had 
an illegitimate daughter, Isabel de Saavedra 
(c. 1585-1652). His first important work 
was the Galatea, a pastoral romance, printed 
at Alcald in 1585. for some years lie strove 
to gain a livelihood by writing for the stage 
He produced by 1587 between twenty and* 
thirty plays, of which two only, La Numancia 
and Los tratos de Argel, have survived. la 
1587 he became commissary to the Hect at 
Seville. In 1594 he was appointed a collector 
of revenues for the kingdom of Granada* 
but in 1597, failing to make up tlie sum due 
to the treasury, lie was sent to prison at 
Seville, released on giving security, hut not 
reinstated. Local tradition maintains that 
he wrote Don Quixote in prison at Argama- 
silla in La Mancha. In 1603 he was living at 
Valladolid; in September 1604 leave was 
granted to print the first part of Don Quixote 
and early in January 1605 the hook came 
out at Madrid. It leapt into popularity at 
once, though Lope de Vega wrote sneeringly 
of it; but instead of giving his readers the 
sequel they asked for, C'ervantcs busied 
himself with writing for the stage and 
composing short tales, or ‘ exemplary novels ’ 
as ho called them. His Huge del Parmtso, a 
poem of over 3000 lines iti terza rima, 
reviews the poetry and poets of the day. In 

1613 he published his twelve Novehnw In 

1614 a pseudonymous writer brought out a 
spurious second part of Don QUxon% with 
an insulting prclacc. which served To spur 
Cervantes to the completion of the genuine 
second part (1615), While it was in the press 
he revised his various plays and interludes, 
and a little before his death, at Madrid, 
finished the romance of PersHes and AVg/.v- 
munda. In right of Don Qui\ofe C'ervantcs 
ranks as one of the great writers <d'thc world; 
but his short novels also are the best of their 
kind; and if a good deal of his poetry is 
weak, iharc is much that only a poet could 
have written. Numancia is a powerful and 
original drarna; Don Quixote is tlic most 
carelessly written of all great books. Cer¬ 
vantes wrote it by fits and starts, and he 
neglected it for his other works. But it 
may be that we owe more to this carelessness 
than we think. ^ In his other works C'ervantcs 
studied recognized models; in Don Quixote 
he followed uie bent of his own genius alone, 

only as instinct prompted him. 
Written m a desultory tashion, it had time to 
grow and ripen under his hand; Don 
Quixote and Sancho, outlines at first, became 
by degrees flesh and blood realities to his 
fancy, beings that ho loved; and the story-- 
the second part cspecially-served him as a 
kind of commonplace-book. The first eom- 
<^^jvantes’ works was 
Rivadenoyra’s (12, vols. Madrid 1863 64). 
The oldest translation of Don Quixote is the 
English by Shelton (1612 20). Sec books by 
P6rez Pastor (1897-^1902), L Riiis (biblio- 
graphy, 1895-1904), Calvert (1905). Fitz- 
maurice-ltelly (1^9li), editor of the Complete 

. Lat. Caesalplnus 
(1519—1603), botanist and physiologist, born 
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at Arezzo, propounded a theory of the 
circulation of the blood and evolved a system 
of plant classification. He was physician to 
Pope Clement VIII at Rome, where he died. 
CESARI, Giuseppe, or II Cavaliere d’Arpino, 
chay'za-ree (c. 1568-1640), Italian painter, 
born at Arpino, honoured by five popes, is 
best known for the frescoes in the Capitol at 
Rome, where he died. 

CESAROTTI, Mekhiore, chay-za-rot'tee 
(1730-1808), Italian poet, was born at 
Padua, where in 1768 he became professor 
of Greek and Hebrew. His translations of 
Maepherson’s Ossian (1763) and the Iliad 
threw fresh life into Italian literature. His 
Filosofia delle Ungue and Filosofia del gusto 
are the best of his works. 

CESNOLA, Count Luigi Palma di, chayz-no'la 
(1832-1904), archaeologist, was born near 
Turin, fought in the Austrian, Crimean, and 
American Civil wars, and, having taken 
American citizenship, became U.S, consul in 
Cyprus. He was for 25 years director of the 
N.Y. Metropolitan Museum, to which he 
presented his collection of antiquities. 
CfeSPEDES, Pablo dc, thays'pe-TXiays (1536 ■ 
1608), Spanish painter, born at Cdrdoba, 
studied at Romo under Michelangelo and 
Raphael, and in 1577 became a canon at 
C6rdoba, where he established a school of art, 
and was also active as an architect and 
writer. 

CETEWAYO, (d. 1884), ruler of Zululand 
from 1873, in 1879 defeated the Bi'itish at 
Isandhlwana, but was himself defeated at 
Ulundi. lie was restored in 1883 to a 
portion of his kingdom, but was soon driven 
out by his subjects, and died at Ekowc. 
CEULEN, Ludolpli van, (1540H610), 

Dutch mathematician, born at Hildeshcim, 
professor of Fortification at Leyden, devoted 
himself to finding the value of tt. By 1610 
he had worked it out to 35 decimal places 
(‘ Ludolph’s number *). He died at Leyden. 
CEVA, chay\ (1) Giovanni (16477-1734), 
Italian mathematician, gave name to a theorem 
connected with the concurrency of straight 
lines through the vertices of a triangle. 

(2) Tommaso (1648-1736), brother of (1), 
and also a mathematician, published Opuscula 
Mathematica (1699). 

C£;ZANNE, Paul, say-zan (1839-1906), French 
artist, born at Aix-en-Provence. A contem¬ 
porary and friend of Zola, with whom he 
shared an interest in literature, from 1859-61 
he studied law at Aix, entered his father’s 
bank, and in 1862, persuaded by Zola, went 
to Paris, and studied at the Acaddmie Suisse. 

In Paris he met the circle of painters centred 
on Manet, but found himself not truly in 
accord with them, and thereafter worked 
mainly at Aix and PEstaque, with occasional 
visits to Paris, where he exhibited at the first 
and third Impressionist exhibitions in 1874 
and 1877. He was influenced by Pissarro, 
with whom he worked at Auvers and Pontoisc 
(1872-73); he abandoned his former sombre 
expressionism for the study of nature, as in 
the famous Matson du Pendu of this period 
in the Louvre, and began to use his charac¬ 
teristic glowing colours. In his later period 
(after 1886, when he became financially 
independent of his father) he emphasized the 
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underlying forms of nature—* the cylinder, 
the sphere, the cone ’—by constructing his 
picture from a rhythmic scries of coloured 
planes, painting not light but plastic form, 
and thus becoming the forerunner of Cubism. 
In 1886 he married Hortense Fiquet, with 
whom he had had a secret liaison since 1870: 
she is reputed to have had the occasional 
task of retrieving completed canvases, 
abandoned by her husband wherever he 
happened to have been working on them-- 
for his passion was the actual painting of them, 
not the possession. Also in 1886, his friend¬ 
ship with Zola was ended by the publication 
of the latter’s novel, VCEuvre, in which the 
central figure, an unsuccessful and unbalanced 
Impressionist painter, is in many respects 
identifiable as Cdzanne. C6zannc, who 
himself described his aim as being * to make 
Impressionism something solid and durable 
like the art of the old masters’, obtained 
recognition only in the last years of his life, 
and two exhibitions of his work were held 
by Vollard, in 1895 and 1899.^ Hh IIHomme 
an chapeau de pa tile (r. 1871) is in Ihc Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New York; his Aix: 
Paysage rochciix (c. 1887) and Le Janlinier 
(c.' 1906) are in the Tate Gallery, London; 
and La Vie lie an chapelet (r. 1897 98) is in the 
National Gallery, London. See the mono¬ 
graphs by B. Dorival (trans. 1949), J. Rcwald 
(1950), M. Raynal (1954), and M. Schapiro 
(N.Y. 1954), and the Letters, edited by J. 
Rcwald (1941). 

CUABANEAl), Fnmeois, shadut-nd (1754 
1842), French chemist, born at Nontron, 
began as a student of theology but was expel¬ 
led on account of his views on metaphysics. 
Professor of Mathematics at Passy when only 
seventeen and with no knowledge of the 
subject, he turned to the study of physics 
and chemistry. Later ho became professor 
of Mineralogy, Physics and Chemistry at 
Madrid, where he carried out the researches 
on platinum wliich resulted in 1783 in an 
ingot of naallcablc platinum. 

CHAEAS, Francois (1817-82), I'rcnch 
egyptologist, born at Brianipon, while in 
commerce became a learned linguist, and 
from 1851 gave himself up to hieroglyphics. 

CHABRIER, Alexis Emmanuel, shadtree^yay 
(1841 94), French composer, was born at 
Ambcrt. Mis operas arc Gwendoline (1886), 
Le Roi malgr^ lui (1887), BrisSs (unfinished), 
but the piece most performed today is perhaps 
his orchestral rhapsody EspaHa, 

CHAD, O.E. Ceadda, St (d. 672), born in Nor¬ 
thumbria, was a pupil of St Aidan, spent part 
of his youth in Ireland, and in 664 bccante 
abbot of Lastingham, in 666 Bishop of York. 
Doubt having been cast on the validity of 
his consecration, he withdrew in 669, but 
was immediately made Bishop of Mercia, 
fixing the see at Lichfield, 

CHADWICK, (1) Sir Edwin (1801-90), social 
reformer, born near Manchester, was called 
to the bar in 1830. Appointed an assistant 
poor-law commissioner, in his report (1833) 
he laid the foundation of the later systems of 
government inspection; and he became 
secretary of the new Poor-law Board. See 
studies by Finer (1952) and R. A, Lewis 
(1952). 
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(2) Sir James (1891- ), English physicist, 

studied at Manchester, Berlin, Cambridge, 
worked on radioactivity and discovered the 
neutron. He was a Nobel prizeman in 1935, 
and knighted in 1945. 

CHAGALL, Marc, sha-gaV (1889- ), 

Russian artist, born at Vitebsk. He studied 
at St Petersburg and in Paris. In 1914 he 
held a one-man show in Berlin, and for a 
short time was commissar of Fine Arts at 
Vitebsk, but in 1922 he left Russia and 
settled near Paris. He spent the years 1941- 
1947 in the U.S.A. Books illustrated by him 
include Gogol’s Dead Souls and La Fontaine’s 
Fables, but he is most famous for his fanciful 
painting, in which a visual pot-pourri of 
animals, objects, and people from the artist’s 
past life, from his dreams and from Russian 
folk-lore, is presented in an arbitrary colour- 
scheme of blues, greens, yellows, and pinks, 
e.g. Bouquet of Flying Lovers (1947) in the 
Tate Gallery, London. The word ‘ surrealist’ 
is said to have been coined by Apollinaire to 
describe the work of Chagall. Sec his 
autobiography Ma Vie (1931), and studies by 
L. Venturi (1956), F. Meyer (1957), and W. 
Erben (trans. 1958). 

CHAILLU, Paul du. See Du Chaillu. 

CHAIN, Ernest Boris (1906- ), born in 
Berlin of Russian extraction, fled from 
Germany to Britain in 1933, and, for his part 
in the development of penicillin, shared with 
Fleming and Florey the Nobel 1945 award 
for medicine. 

CHALIAPIN, Fedor Ivanovich, sha-lya'peen 
(1873-1938), a Russian bass singer of great 
power, born at Kazan, sang in opera at Till is 
in 1892, Moscow in 1896, and first appeared 
in London in 1913. FIc left Russia after the 
Revolution. 

CHALKONDYLAS, (1) Demetrios (1424- 
1511), an Athenian, came after the Turkish 
conquest from Athens to Italy, and at 
Florence and Milan taught Greek, published 
grammars, and edited Flomer, Isocrates and 
Suidas. 


(2) Nikolaos, brother of (1), wrote about 
1450 a history of the Turks and the fall of 
the Greek Empire. 

CH^LEMEL-LACOUR, Paul Armand, shal- 
mel-la-koor (lS27~-96), French politician, born 
at Avranches, one of the most gifted repre¬ 
sentatives of republicanism and anti-clerical- 
ism. Successively foreign minister, senator, 
ambassador at Berne and in London, vice- 
president (1890), and president (1893) of 
the Senate, hp wrote on philosophy, edited 
Madame d’Epinay’s works, and was an 
Academician. 


CHALOS, James (1803-82), English astron¬ 
omy, born at Braintree, graduated in 1825 
at Cambridge, where in 1836 he became 
prpfessor of Astronomy. In August 1846 he 
twice unconsciously noted the planet Neptune 
Its discoveiy at Berlin on September 23. 

(1691-1781), English 
prelate, born at Lewes, turned Catholic as a 
boy, went to the English College at Douai in 
1704 and was ordamed in 1716, remaining 
there as a professor until 1730. He then 
fmrn “'ssionary priest in London, 

untu m 1741 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Debra and coadjutor of Bishop Petre, whom 


he succeeded as vjcar /vposiouc oi the 
London district in 1758. During the * No 
Popery ’ riots of 1780 he was secreted near 
Higligatc. Among his thirty-four works are 
the Catholic Christian Instructed (1737), an 
answer to Conyers Middleton’s Letters from 
Rome; the Garden of the Soul (1740), still a 
most popular prayer book with English 
Catholics; his revision of the Douay version 
of the Bible (5 vols. 1750), Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests, 1577-1684 (2 vols. 1741) 
and Britannia Sancta (2 vols. 1745). Sec 
his Life and Times by E. IE Burton (2 vols. 
1909), by Cardinal Griffin and others (1946)' 
CHALMERS, (1) Alexander (1759-4834), was 
born at Aberdeen, studied medicine there, 
but about 1777 became an active writer for 
the press in London, and the busiest of 
booksellers’ hacks. His reputation depends 
mainly on the General Biographical Dictionarv 
(32 vols. 1812-14). 

(2) George (1742-1825), Scottish anti¬ 
quary, born at I’ochabcrs, studied law, 
practised in Baltimore till Ihc breaking out 
of the war of independence and then settled 
in London (1775). Of his thirly-thrce works 
the chief is Caledonia; an Account, Historical 
and Topographical, of North Britain{ 1807- 24); 
lives of Defoe, Paine, Ruddiman mul Mary, 
Queen of Scots; and editions of Allan 
Ramsay and Lyndsav- 

(3) George Paul (1833 -78), was born at 
Montrose, served as errand-boy to a surgeon, 
and apprentice to a ship-chandler; but in 
1853 came to Edinburgh, and studied art 
under Scott Lauder. Edcclcd R.S.A. in 1871, 
he is represented in the National Gallery of 
Scotland by The Legend. 

(4) James (1782 4853), a Dundee book¬ 
seller, born in Arbroath, for whom has been 
claimed the invention of adhesive stamps. 

(5) Thomas (1780 1847), Scottish divine, 
born at Anstruthcr, educated at St Andrews, 
was in 1803 ordained minister of Kilmany. 
He carried on malhcmatical and chemistry 
classes at St Andrews in 1803 04, and 
m 1808 published an Inquiry info Natiomd 
Resources* In 1815 he became minister to 
the Tron parish in Glasgow, where his 
magnificent oratory, partly published as 
Astronomical Discourses (1817) and Com¬ 
mercial Discourses (1820), took the city by 
storm. In 1823 he accepted the Moral 
Philosophy chair in St Andrews, where he 
wrote his Use and Abuse of Literary and 
Ecclesiastical Endowments (1827). In 1827 
9 ^transferred to the chair of Theology 
in Edinburgh, and in 1832 published a work 
on political economy. In 1833 appeared 
his Bridgewater treatise. On the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the Moral and Intel¬ 
lectual Constitution of Man, Meanwhile, the 
struggles in regard to patronage became 
keener, until in 1843 Chalmers, followed by 
470 ministers, left the church of his fathers, 
and founded the Free Church, whose swift 
and successful organization was greatly owing 
to his indefatigable exertions. He spent the 
dose of his life as principal of the Free 
Church College, and in completing his 
Institutes of Theology. His works, in 34 vols.. 
deal especially with natural theology, 
apologetics and social economy. As a 
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religious orator Chalmers was unrivalled. 
See Memoirs, by his son-in-law, Dr Hanna 
(4 vols. 1849-52); Correspondence (1853); 
and books by Dean Ramsay (1850), Mrs 
Oliphant (1893) and H. Watt (1943). 

CHAM, slid, pseud, of Am6d6e de No6 
(1819-79), French caricaturist, son of the 
Comte de No<S by an English mother, born 
in Paris, in 1843 began his famous connection 
with the Charivari. Cham is French for Ham, 
the son of Noah. Sec Life by Ribeyrc 
(Paris 1885). 

CFIAMBERLATN, (1) Sir (Joseph) Austen 
(1863-1937), eldest son of (3), was chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer 1903 -06, 1919-21,^ 
secretary for India 1915-17, a member of 
Lloyd George’s War Cabinet, lord privy 
seal, leader of the House and Unionist leader 
1921-22. As foreign secretary 1924--29, he 
was made K.G. in 1925 and received also a 
Nobel Peace prize for negotiating the 
Locarno Pact. Sec Life and Letters by C. 
Petrie (1939-40). 

(2) Houston Stewart (1855-1927), a British 
admiral’s son, married Richard Wagner’s 
daughter, and wrote in German on music, 
Wagner, Kant and philosophy. Rabidly 
anti-English, he was naturalized as a German 
in 1916. 

(3) Joseph (1836-1914), British statesman, 
born in London, was educated at University 
College School, entered Ncttlcfold’s screw 
factory at Birmingham, and retired in 1874 
with a fortune. A Radical politician, in 1868 
he became a Birmingham town-councillor, 
and in 1873-76 was mayor. Returned 
unopposed for Birmingham in 1876, he soon 
made his mark in Parliament, and in 1880 
was appointed president of the Board of 
Trade, with a scat in the Cabinet. To his 
exertions was due the passing of the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Bill. Regarded as the leader of 
the extreme Radical party, he enunciated 
schemes for the regeneration of the masses, 
and during the general election of 1886 
produced an * unauthorized ’ programme, 
which included the readjustment of taxation, 
free schools, and the creation of allotments 
by compulsory purchase. In February 1886 
he became president of the Local Government 
Board, but resigned in March because of his 
strong objections to Mr Gladstone’s Flome 
Rule Bill, of which he became the most 
strenuous opponent. From 1891 he became 
leader of the Liberal Unionists, and in the 
Coalition Government of 1895 took office as 
secretary for the colonies, here acquiring a 
great reputation as a colonial administrator, 
enhanced even during and after the South 
African War (1899-1902). In September 
1903 he resigned office to bo free to advocate 
his scheme of tariff reform, giving preferential 
treatment to colonial imports and protec¬ 
tion for native manufactures. Subsequently, 
in 1919 and especially 1932, the scheme was 
given clTect to by his sons. In 1906 he practi¬ 
cally withdrew from public life in consequence 
of ill-health. He was the first chancellor of 
Birmingham University, whose welfare he 
did much to promote. See his Speeches, ed. 
by C. W. Boyd (1914), and Lives by Miss 
Marris (1900), J. L. Garvin (1932), C. Petrie 
(1938), Julian Amcry (19M). 


(4) (Arthur) Neville (1869-1940), son of (3) 
by his second marriage, lord mayor of 
Birmingham 1915-16, chancellor of the 
Exchequer 1923-24, 1931-37, minister for 
health 1924-29, became prime minister in 
1937. For the sake of peace, and with the 
country unprepared for war, he essayed 
‘ appeasement ’ of Italy and Germany, but 
in the end, having meantime pressed on with 
rearmament, was constraincu to go to war 
(1939). Criticism of his war leadership 
accompanied initial military reverses, and in 
1940 he yielded the premiership to Mr 
Churchill; and in ill-hcalth relinquished all 
office shortly before his death. Sec Life by 
Fciling (1946). 

(5) Owen (1920 ), American physicist, 

born in San Franciseo, became a professor 
at the University of California after working 
on nuclear weapons and at the Argonne 
National Laboratory. In 1959 he was 
awarded the Nobel prize jointly with his 
colleague Segre (q.v.) for research on tlte 
anti-proton, 

CHAMBERLANI), Charles Edouard, s/m-her- 
Id (1851 -1908), French bacteriologist, a 
collaborator with Pasteur, invented the 
unglazed porcelain filter. 
CHAMBERLAVNE, William (1619-89), Eng¬ 
lish poet, practised as a physician at Shaftes¬ 
bury, and fought as a royalist at Newbury. 
His works arc Love\K Victory, a Trayi-C\}medy 
(1658), and Pharotmida, an Jf Ur aide Poe in 
(1659). 

CHAMBERLIN, Thomas Chrowder (1843- 
1928), American geologist, born at Mattoon, 
HI., educated at Beloit College, where he 
became professor of Geology, was diief 
geologist of the Wisconsin Geological Survey 
and later professor of Geology at Chicago, 
where he died. His best-known work was in 
connection with the fundamental geology of 
the solar system. Books include The Origin 
of the Earth (1916) and Phe Two So far Families, 
The Surfs Children (1928). 

CHAMBERS, (1) Sir Edmund Kcrchcver 
(1866-1954), British critic, born in Berks, 
educated at Marlborough and C^orpus Christi, 
Oxford, was an official of the Board of 
Education (1892-1926). He wrote important 
books on the mediaeval (1903) and Eliza¬ 
bethan (1923) stage, Shakespeare (1925, 
1930, 1944, 1946), and Arthur (1927), 

(2) Ephraim (e. 1680-1740), English 

encyclopaedist, born at Kendal, while 
apprentice to a globe-maker in London con¬ 
ceived the idea of a cyclopaedia (2 folio vols. 
1728) that should surpass Harris's Lexicon 
Technlcum (1704). A French translation gave 
rise to the great French EncyclopMle. 

(3) Raymond Wilson (1874-1942), English 
scholar, was educated at University College, 
London, where he became professor of 
English. His numerous very learned works 
include studies of Widsith and Beowulf, an 
essay on The Continuity of English Prose 
(1932), and editions of Berners’s Froissart 
(6 vols. 1901-03, with W. P, Ker), and other 
texts. 

(4) Robert (1802-71), Scottish publisher, 
younger brother of (7), born in Peebles, 
began business as a bookseller in Edinburgh 
in 1818, and gave his leisure to literary 
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composition. In 1824 he produced the 
Traditions of Edinburgh; and between 1822 
and 1834 he wrote twenty-five volumes. The 
success of the Journal was materially promoted 
by his essays and his literary insight. In 1844 
he published anonymously the pre-Darwinian 
Vestiges of Creation. The authorship, ascribed 
to him in the Athenaeum of December 2,1854, 
was first announced in Mr Ireland’s intro¬ 
duction to the 12th ed. (1884). He received 
the degree of LL.D. from St Andrews in 1863. 
The labour of preparing the Book of Days 
(2 vols. 1863) broke his health, and he died 


The Count was trained in clerical and 
absolutist ideas by his aunt, the Duchesse 
d’Angoulcmc. A good, dull, timid soul, 
whom D’Orsay likened to ‘ a palace with no 
room furnished but the chapel ‘ Henry V ’ 
fooled away three chances of regaining the 
crown-—in 1848, 1870 and 1873. Lamed by 
a fall from his horse (1841), he passed forty 
years of blameless inertia. Sec Bourbon; 
the Comte de Falloux’s hfJmoires d'un 
Royaliste (1888); and Lives by Nouvion 
(1884), Dubose dc Fesquidon (fSH?), P. dc 
Luz(1931). 


at St Andrews. Other works by Robert are CHAMFOk'F, Nicolas Sebastian Roch, shdfor 


Popular Rhymes of Scotland (1826), a History 
of the Rebellions in Scotland^ Life of James /, 
Scottish Ballads and Songs (1829), Dictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen^ Ancient Sea Margins 
(1848), The Life and Works of Robert Burns (4 
vols. 1851; new ed. by W. Wallace, 1896), 
Domestic Annals of Scotland (3 vols. 1858-61), 
and Songs of Scotland prior to Burns (1862).— 
His son Robert (1832-88) became head of the 
firm in 1883, and conducted the Journal till 
his death. See W. Chambers’s Memoir of 
William and Robert Chambers (1872; 13th 
ed., with supplementary chapter, 1884). 

(5) Robert William (1865-1933), American 
novelist and illustrator, born at Brooklyn. 

(6) Sir William (1726-96), architect, was 
born of Scottish ancestry at Stockholm, but 
brought up in England. He designed 
Somerset House (1776) and the pagoda in 
Kew Gardens, and wrote a Treatise of Civil 
Architecture (1759). 

(7) William (1800-83), Scottish publisher, 
brother of (4), was born at Peebles, where his 
father was a cotton manufacturer. In 1814 
he was apprenticed to a bookseller in Edin¬ 
burgh, and in 1819 started business for 
himself, to bookselling afterwards adding 
printing. Between 1825 and 1830 he wrote 
the Book of Scotland and, in conjunction with 
his brother Robert, a Gazetteer of Scotland. 
In 1832 he started Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal, six weeks in advance of the Penny 
Magazine; and soon thereafter he united 
with Robert in founding the business of 
W. & R. Chambers. In 1859 William foun¬ 
ded and endowed an institute in his native 
town. Lord Provost of Edinburgh (1865-69), 
he promoted a successful scheme for improv¬ 
ing the older part of the city; and he carried 
out at his own cost a restoration of St Giles’ 
Cathedral. Shortly before his death he 
received the offer of a baronetcy. He was 
made LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1872. Besides 
many contributions to the Journal, he wrote a 
Youth's Companion, a History of Peeblesshire 
(1864), Ailie Gilroy, Stones of Remarkable 
Persons, Stories of Old Families, and a 
Historical Sketch of St Giles' Cathedral 
(1879). 

CHAMBORD, Henri 


(1741-94), French wrilcr, gaining an entrance 
into the literary circles of Paris, lived for 
years ‘by his wit, if not by his wits \ 
and at the Revolution was hailed in the 
clubs as ‘ La Rochcfoucauld-Chamfort’. 
After a time, however, certain incisive 
witticisms—such as, ‘ Be my brother or 1 will 
kill you ’—drew down on him the anger of 
the Jacobin leaders. Thrcatcne<l with arrest, 
he tried to commit suicide, and died after 
several days’ suffering. Hts works (ed. by 
Auguis, 5 vols. 1824-25} include tales, 
dramas, dloges, brilliant maxims and even 
more admirably observed anecdotes. 
CHAMINAOE, C^cilc Louise Stephanie (1861- 
1944), French composer, born m Paris, best 
known in England for her piano pieces, 
CHAMISSO, Adelbert von (Louis Charles 
Adelaide de) (1781-1838), lyric poet and 
biologist, was born at the clulteau of Bon- 
court, in Champagne, of laxmeh parents. 
The French Revolution driving his parents 
to settle in Prussia in 1790, he became a 
page of the queen, and entered the army. 
But in 1806 he returned to France, for 
though no admirer of Napoleon, tie would 
not fight against his native land. In the 
circle of Madame de Staai at Coppet he 
began that study of natural science which ho 
afterwards pursued at Berlin. In 1815-18 
he accompanied a Russian exploring expedi¬ 
tion round the world as naturalist; and on 
his return was appointed keeper of the 
Botanical Garden of Berlin. In 1819 he was 
the first to discover in certain animals what 
he called ‘ alternation of generations ’ (the 
recurrence in the life-cycle of two or more 
forms). In 1835 he was elected to the 
Acadeniy of Science; and, after a happy 
domestic life, he died at Berlin. He wrote 
several works on natural history, but his 
fame rests partly on his poems, still more on 
humorous Peter Schlemiht 
(1813), the story of the man who lost his 
shadow. See his Life by Fulda (Leipzig 
Bn^ish by Lentzner (1893). 

CHAMPAIGNE, FhiUppe do (1602-74), por¬ 
trait and religious painter, born in Brussels, 


• w »v. . . worked in Paris. Works may be seen in the 

rf-x » I ~ Charles Dieudonii6, National Gallery and the Wallace 

Comte de sha-bor (1820-83), claimant to the asLmi 

French throne, grandson of Charles X, was of Jules Flcury-Husson (1821—89) French 

bom in Pans, seven months after the assassin- author, who was born at Laon and dit^d 

men°'cK''f ’ a‘Sdic^a!^d1n®TI^0*^‘‘-ri?e ^eS oTt\r/oVetoMu"^^ 

wnen canaries A aoaicated m 1830, the In early pieces for the theatre, and later 

romances, he achieved some di.stinction as a 
realistic writer. Works of greater value, 
however, are those on the history of carica¬ 
ture, literature, art, pottery, Sec. 


people insisted on the ‘ citizen, king and 
the elder Bourbons were driven into exile. 
They fixed their Court successively at 
Holyrood, Prague, Gorz and Frohsdorf. 
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CHAMPLAIN, Samuel de, sha-pU (1567- 
1635), French governor of Canada, was born 
at Brouage in Saintongc, and in 1603 made 
his first voyage to Canada, In 1604-07 he 
explored the coasts, and on his third voyage 
in 1608 he founded Quebec. In 1612 he was 
appointed lieutenant of Canada, and he had 
a busy time with attacks on the Iroquois, 
explorations of the interior, and journeys to 
France, until 1629, when he had to surrender 
to an English fleet, and was taken to England. 
Liberated in 1632, he returned to Canada in 
1633. See Lives by Dionne (trans. 1905), 
Flcnley (1924), and Syme (1953). His works 
were ed. by Biggar (Toronto, 1922-36). 
CHAMPNEYS, Basil (1842-1935), architect 
of Newnham College (Cambridge), Rylands 
Library (Manchester), &c., was the son of 
William Weldon Champneys (1807-75), 
who was dean of Lincoln from 1868. 
CHAMPOLLION, sha-pol-^yd (1) Jean 
Francois (1790-1832), French archaeologist, 
the founder of modern Egyptology, was born 
at Figeac. 1-Ie was educated at Grenoble, 
and devoted himself from his boyhood to 
the study of oriental languages, especially 
Coptic. In 1807 he went to Paris, and in 
1809-16 was professor of History at Grenoble. 
He had already published (1811-14) two 
volumes of UEgypte sous les PharaonSy when 
he was expelled from his chair for his 
Bonapartist sympathies. His decipherment 
of the hieroglyphics was set forth in three 
works (1821-1828). He was sent by the king 
on a scientific mission to Italy in 1824-26, 
and in 1826 was appointed conservator of 
the Egyptian collections. In 1828-29 he 
accompanied a scientific expedition to Egypt; 
on his return he was made a member of the 
Academie dcs Inscriptions (1830), and a 
chair of Egyptology was founded for him in 
the College do France. See Life by Hartlcbcn 
(1906). (2) His elder brother, Jean Jacques; 
Champollion-Figcac (1778-1867), archaeo¬ 
logist, was born at Figcac. After holding at 
Grenoble the oflices of librarian and professor 
of Greek, he was appointed in 1828 conser¬ 
vator of MSS. in the Royal Library in Paris, 
but after the February revolution was deposed 
from office by Carnot. In 1848 he was 
appointed librarian of the palace of Fontaine¬ 
bleau. His works include Anmles cks Lagides 
(2 vols. 1819), Les Tournois du Pol Rend 
(1827-28), and numerous publications of 
French historical documents. After his 
brother’s death, he prepared, with the help 
of his MSS., UEgypte ancienne et moderne 
(1840) and UEcriture ddmotique d^ptienne 
(1843). See Les deux ChampolJion (Grenoble 
1887) by his son, Aim6 (1812-94), himself an 
archaeologist. 

CHANCELLOR, Richard (d. 1556), English 
seaman, was brought up in the household of 
the father of Sir Philip Sidney, and was 
chosen in 1553 as * ptlot-general’ of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby’s expedition in search of a 
North-east Passage to India. The ships were 
parted in a storm off the Lofoten Islands, 
and Chancellor, after waiting seven days 
at Varddhus, proceeded alone into the White 
Sea, and travelled thence overland to the 
court at Moscow, where he concluded a 
treaty giving freedom of trade to English 


ships. His interesting account of Russia is 
in Hakluyt’s Navigations. Next spring he 
returned to England, where his hopeful 
reports led to the establishment of the Mus¬ 
covy Company. In 1555 he made a second 
voyage to the White Sea and to Moscow. 
In July 1556 he set sail homewards, but on 
November 10 was lost in Aberdour Bay, 
Aberdeenshire. 

CHANCOURTOIS, Alexandre Emile B6guycr 
de, shd-koor-^twah (1819-86), French geolo¬ 
gist, professor of Geology at the School of 
Mines in Paris, was one of the first to suspect 
periodicity in the elements. His work went 
unnoticed at the time. 

CHANDLER, (1) Charles Frederick (1836- 
1925), American chemist, was born at 
Lancaster, Mass., and studied at Harvard, 
Gottingen and Berlin. He was influential in 
establishing the American Chemical Society, 
and is noteworthy for his contributions to 
industrial chemistry and public health reform. 

(2) Richard (1738-1810), English archaeo¬ 
logist, was born at Elson, Hants, and educated 
at Winchester and at Queen’s and Magdalen 
Colleges, Oxford. Flis Marmora Oxoniensia 
(1763) is an elaborate description of the 
Qxford marbles. He afterwards travelled 
through Greece and Asia Minor for the 
Dilettanti Society, The materials collected 
were given to the world in Ionian Antiquities 
(1769), Inscriptiones Antiqux (1774), Travels 
in Asia Minor (1775), and Travels in Greece 
(1776). Chandler, made D.D. in 1773, held 
preferments in Hants and at Tilchurst, near 
Reading. 

CHANDOS, a great English family, descended 
from a follower of William the Conqueror, 
Its greatest member was Sir John Chandos, 
the Black Prince’s follower, who fell in battle, 
January 1, 1370; and its last representative 
in the direct male line was another Sir John 
(d. 1428), whose sister married one Giles 
Brydges. Their descendant, Sir John 
Brydges, was lieutenant of the Tower under 
Queen Mary, and was created Baron Chandos 
in 1554. James Brydges (1673-1744), eighth 
Lord Chandos. sat in parliament for Hereford 
from 1698 to 1714, and was created Duke of 
Chandos in 1719, In 1796 the title passed 
by marriage to the family of Grenville, till 
1889 dukes of Buckingham and Chandos. 
See J. R. Robinson, JVie Princely Chandos 
(1893), 

CHANDOS, Oliver T^yttelton, 1st Viscount 
(1893- ), belonged to a family with many 

political connexions. After Eton and 
Cambridge, where he gained a blue for golf, 
Lyttelton served in the Grenadier Guards in 
the first world war, winning the D.S.O. By 
p28 he was managing director of the 
British Metal Corporation, and during the 
years of depression played a big part in 
organizing international cartels in the metal 
world to mitigate the effects of the slump. 
On the outbreak of war in 1939 he became 
controller of Non-Ferrous Metals, and in 
1940 was made president of the Board of 
Trade, a scat in the House of Commons 
being found for him at Aldershot. He was 
subsequently minister of state In Cairo, and 
minister of production. When the Conser¬ 
vatives were returned to office in 1951 
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Lyttelton went to the Colonial OtSce, until 
his resignation from politics to return to 
business in 1954, when he was raised to 
the peerage. His period of office was a 
difficult one, with outbreaks of violence in 
Kenya and Malaya to contend with, and 
a constitutional crisis in British Guiana. 
However, he played a leading part in drawing 
up plans of constitutional reform and advance 
for many of the African colonial territories. 

CHANDRAGUPTA, or Sandrakottos, Hindu 
king of Pataliputra or Palibothra, to whom 
Megasthenes was sent by Seleucus Nicator 
(c, 300 B.C.). 

CHANEY, Lon (1883-1930), American film 
actor, born at Colorado Springs, famous for 
spine-chilling deformed villains and other 
horrific parts, as in The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame and The Phantom of the Opera. 

CHANGARNIER, Nicolas Anne Th6odulc, 
sha-garn-yay (1792-1877), French general, 
born at Autun, served in Algeria (1830-48; 
governor-general 1848), but returned to Paris 
to take command of the Paris garrisons and of 
the National Guard. After the coup d'etat in 
1851 he went into exile; in the Franco- 
Prussian war he was shut up in Metz with 
Bazaine. He died at Versailles. See Life by 
Comte d’Antioche (1891). 

CHANNING, William Ellery (1780-1842), 
born at Newport, R.I., graduated at Flarvard 
in 1798, and in 1803 was ordained to a 
Congregational church in Boston, where his 
sermons were famous for their ‘ fervour, 
solemnity, and beauty He was ultimately 
the leader of the Unitarians. In 1821 he 


Jones (1849). J. Holland (1851), A. Fish 
(1904). 

CHANZY, Antoine Eugene Alfred, shci-zee 
(1823-83), French general, born at Nouart, 
served in Algeria, Lombardy, &c. Placed in 
December 1870 at the head of the second 
Army of the Loire, he resisted the invaders 
inch by inch. In 1873-79 he was governor- 
general of Algeria. Chosen a life-vSenator in 
1875, he was put forward for the presidency 
in 1879. He was ambassador at St Petersburg 
in 1879-81. ^ 

CHAPELAIN, Joan, sha-pit (1595 1674), a 
learned, industrious French writer, who 
passed for a poet and critic, and was an 
original member of the Academic. Jlis 
unreadable epic, the Puvelk\ in twenty-four 
books, was gibbeted by Boilcau. 

CHAPLIN, (I) Charles Spencer (1889-. ), 

film actor and director, was born at Kenning- 
ton, London, of theatrical parents. His 
father died when ho was a child, leaving the 
family in straitened circumstances, and 
Chaplin’s first regular education was in the 
school at HanwcII poor-law institution. 
These hard times arc often mirrored in the 
poignant contrasts of humour and sadness 
which arc a feature of his curly films. At 
eight years old lie was a seasoned stage 
performer, but his skill in comedy developed 
under Fred Karno, as a member of whose 
company he went to Hollywood in 1914 and 
entered the motion picture busine.ss, then in 
its infancy, making 35 films in his first year. 
In these early comedies he adopted the 
bowler hat, out-turned feet, moustache and 


received the degree of D.D, from Haiward 
University, and next year he visited Europe, 
andL made the acquaintance of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. Among his Works (6 vols. 
1841-46) were his Essay on National Litera¬ 
ture, Remarks on Milton, Character and 
Writings of Finelon, Negro Slavery, and 
Self-culture. He died at Bennington, Ver¬ 
mont. See Lives by W. H. Channing (1880) 
and Chadwick (1903). 

CHANTREY, Sir Francis Legatt (1781-1841), 
English sculptor, was born at Norton, in 
Derbyshire. His father, who was a carpenter, 
and rented a small farm, died when Chantrey 
was only twelve, and the boy was in 1797 
apprenticed to a carver and gilder in Sheffield. 
His efforts at modelling and drawing were 
encouraged by J. R. Smith, the engraver, and 
in 1802 he was able to cancel his indentures. 
He studied for a short time at the Royal 
Academy, and in 1805 received his first 
commission, a marble bust for Sheffield 
parish church. This was followed by busts 
for Greenwich Hospital; in 1808 he won 
the competition for the statue of George III 
for the Guildhall, and during the rest of his 
life he was largely employed on works of 
portraiture. His head of Satan, and his 
Plenty designs for Sheaf House, Sheffield, 
and his Penelope at Woburn, are examples 
of his treatment of ideal and imaginative 
subjects. In 1818 he became an R.A.; and 
iri 1835 he was knighted. He left the bulk of 
his fortune of £150,000 to the Royal Academy 
with liferent to his widow (d. 1875) to pur¬ 
chase native works of art. The collection is 
now in the Tate Gallery. Sep books by G. 


walking-cane which became the hallmark of 
his consummate buffoonery in The Kid, The 
Gold Rush, The Champion, Shoulder Arms, <&c. 
His art was essentially suited to the silent 
film and, realizing this, he experimented with 
new forms when sound arrived, as in City 
Lights (1931), with music only, and Modern 
Times (1936), part speech and part mime. 
Eventually he entered the ortliodox sound 
film field with the satirical Great Dictator 
(1940). In Limelight ho acted, directed and 
composed the music and dances. His left- 
wing sympathies caused him to fall foul of 
the rabid anti-communistic factions of post¬ 
war America, and led to the biting satire of 
A Kin^ in New York (1957) which mocks at the 
American way of life. Sec Life by I lulf (1952) 
and Minncy, The Immortal Tramp (1954). 

(2) Henry, Viscount (I84l-»1923), became 
Conservative M.P. for Sleaford (1868) and 
Wimbledon (1907). He several times held 
office in the Government, acting as leader of 
the Opposition 1915-46. See Life by his 
daughter Lady Londonderry (1926). 

(3) Matilda. See Ayrion, W. iI 

CHAPMAN, (1) George (c. 1559-1634), 

English dramatist, was born near Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire, and is supposed to have 
studied at Oxford and Cambridge, To 
Lawrence Keymis*s Second Voyage to Guiana 
(1596) he prefixed a spirited poem. His 
earliest extant play, The Mind Beggar of 
Alexandria, was produced in February 
comedy, AH Pools, printed in 
1605, was probably produced in 1599. In 
1598 he completed Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander. After partial translations from the 
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Iliad in 1598 and 1610, the complete trans¬ 
lation of The Iliads of Homer, Prince oj Poets, 
in rhymed verses of fourteen syllables, 
appeared in 1611. Having finished th^ 
he set to work on the Odyssey (1616), 
followed (about 1624) by the minor works. 
In spite of all harshnesses, obscurities, 
conceits, and mistakes in Greek, Chapman’s 
translation of Homer is a noble achievement. 
He joined Jonson and Marston in the 
composition of Eastward Ho (1605), and in 
1606 published a graceful comedy. The 
Gentleman Usher. In 1607 appeared Bussy 
d'Ambois, and in 1613 The Revenge of Bussy 
d'Ambois —tragedies containing much bom¬ 
bast intermingled with exalted poetry. The 
Conspiracie and Tragedie oj Charles, Duke 
of Byron (1608), are also undramatic, but 
abound in fine poetry. Chapman’s other 
plays are The May Day (1611), The Widow's 
Tears (1612), and Caesar and Pompey (1631). 
Two posthumous tragedies (1654), Alphonous 
and Revenge for Honour, bear his name with 
doubtful right. The Ball, a comedy, and 
The Tragedie of Chabot (1639) were the joint 
work of Chapman and Shirley. Among 
Chapman’s non-dramatic works arc Enthy- 
mite Raptus (1609), Petrarch's Seven Peniten- 
tiall Psalmes (1612). The Divine Poem of 
Musseus (1616), and The Ceorgicks of Hesiod 
(1618). Minto detected in him the rival poet 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Sec his plays, 
ed. Parrott (1910-14); J. M. Robertson, 
Shakespeare and Chapman (1917); Swinburne 
Contemporaries of Shakespeare (1919); H. 
Ellis, George Chapman (1934), F. S. Boas, 
Introduction to Stuart Drama (1946). 

(2) Walter. Sec Chepman. 

CHAPONE, Hester, nie Mulso (1727-1801), 
born at Twywcll, Northants, wrote for the 
Rambler (No. 10), Gentleman's Magazine, <&c., 
but is chiefly remembered by her Letters on 
the Improvement of the Mind (1772). See 
her Works with Life (4 vols. 1807). 
CHAPPELL, William, F.S.A. (1809-88), was 
a member of a great London music publishing 
house. His Collection of National English 
Airs (2 vols. 1838-40) grew into Popular 
Music of the Olden Time (2 vols. 1855-59); 
Chappell took a principal part in the founda¬ 
tion m 1840 of the Musical Antiquarian 
Society, the Percy Society, and in 1868 of the 
Ballad Society. He published in 1874 voL i. 
of a History of Music. 

CHAPTAL, Jean Antoine (1756 -1832), French 
statesman and chemist, born at Nogarct, was 
in 1811 made Comic do Chantcloup by 
Napoleon. As a member of the Senate he 
introduced the metric system of weights and 
measures, 

CHARCOT, shahr-kd, (1) Jean Baptiste (1867- 
1936), son of (2), born at Ncuilly, a doctor, 
commanded South Polar expeditions in the 
Francais (1903-05) and Pourquoi Pas? (1908 - 
1910), and later went down with tha Pourquoi 
Pas? off Iceland. 

(2) Jean Martin (1825-93), father of (1), 
pathologist, was born at Paris, studied at 
Paris, where he became a professor, doctor at 
the Salpdtri^re, and a member of the Institute. 
He contributed much to our knowledge of 
chronic and nervous diseases, and made 
hypnotism a scientific study. 


CHARD, John Rouse Mcrrioll (1847-97), born 
near Plymouth, as lieutenant won the V.C. 
when he heroically held Korke’s Drift a 
whole night (January 22, 1879) against 3000 
Zulus, with eighty men of the 24th Regiment. 

CHARDIN, shalir-di, (1) Jean Baptiste vSimcoii 
(1699 1779), FYcnch painter, born in Paris, 
a son of the king’s billiard-tabic maker, 
showed such promise as a student that he was 
selected to assist in the restoration of the 
royal paintings at Ponlaincbleau, and he later 
attracted attention as a sign-painter. In 1728 
he exhibited at the ‘ Exposition dc la jeuncssc \ 
a series of still-life paintings which were so 
successful that he was elected to the Aeaticmy 
in the same year. He now emerged as u 
genre-painter and produced mtiny superb 
pictures of peasant life and domestic scenes, 
Grace before Meat (1740; Louvre), perhaps 
his masterpiece in this vein, earned the 
extravagant praises of Diderot. In 1755 he 
was appointed treasurer of the Academy, 
with an apartment in the l.x>uvre. As an 
exponent of still life and genre C'hardin is 
without equal in French painting, his 
composition and colouring is comparable 
with that of the best Dutch and Flemish 
masters, and he is free from both satire and 
sentimentality. An unassuming, serious 
bourgeois, he never travelled further than 
Fontainebleau, but spent the whole of his 
long, placid life in Paris. See studies by 
Furst (1911), and G. Wildcastcin (1933). 

(2) Sir John or Jean (1643 * 1713), tnivellcr, 
born in Paris, went to India in 1663 to buy 
diamonds; resided in Persia; visited France 
in 1670, and returned to India and Persia. 
In 1681 he settled as a Protestant in England, 
became court-jcwcllcr, and was knighted by 
Charles IL His Journal du voyage, and an 
English translation appeared in 1686-"”I71L 
CHARDONNE, Jacques, pseud, of Jacques 
Boutdleau (1884- ), French writer, born 

at Barbezieux, of domestic novels mainly set 
in his native Charente, among them Claire 
(1931), Les Destindes sentimentales (1934* 36) 
and Romanesques (1937). He also wrote 
essays and a chronicle of the French collapse 
in 1940. 

CHARDONNET, Flilaire, Comic de, .v/io/ir- 
dofMiay (1839-1924), French chemist, born 
at Besangon, was a pioneer of the artilkial 
silk industry, 

CHARLEMAGNE, or Charles the Great (742- 
814), king of the Franks and Roman emperor, 
was born perhaps at Aachen, and was the 
eldest son of Pepin the Short and grandson 
of Charles Martel. On Pepin’s death (768) 
Charles and his brother Curloman jointly 
succeeded to the throne; and on Carloman’s 
death (771) Charles became sole king, and 
in 772 fought against the Saxons, At the 
request of Pope Adrian I, he crossed the 
Alps in 773, and overthrew the Lombard 
kingdom, confirming Ravenna to the papal 
see. In 775 he was again reducing the 
Saxons; in 776 he suppressed an insurrection 
in Italy; and in 777 secured the submission of 
the Saxon chiefs. From Spain, whither he 
had gone to fight the Moors and Arabs (778), 
he was summoned to crush the Saxons; in 
781 he was in Rome. The Saxons rising in 
arms once more, destroyed a Frankish arifiy 
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in 782, which Charlemagne fearfully avenged. 
A more general rising followed, but in 783— 
785 the Frankish monarch persuaded the 
chiefs to submit to baptism and become his 
faithful vassals. In 788 Bavaria was absorbed 
in his dominions, and next the country of 
the Avars to the Raab; the eastern ‘ mark 
the nucleus of the Austrian empire, being 
established to defend the frontier there (798). 
In 800 he marched into Italy to support 
Pope Leo III against the rebellious Romans, 
and on Christmas Day 800, in St Peter’s 
Church, was crowned by the pope, and 
saluted as Carolus Augustus, emperor of the 
Romans. The remaining years of his reign 
were spent in further consolidating his vast 
empire, which extended from the Ebro to the 
Elbe. Bishoprics were founded in the Saxon 
country; many of the Slavs beyond the Elbe 
were subjugated. The emperor zealously 
promoted education, agriculture, arts, manu¬ 
factures and commerce. He built sumptuous 
palaces, particularly at Aachen and Ingelheim 
near Bingen, and many churches. Learned 
men were encouraged to come to his court, 
and he himself could speak Latin and read 
Greek. His fame spread to all parts of the 
world; in 798 Haroun Al-Raschid sent 
ambassadors. The emperor, who was of 
most commanding presence, was buried at 
Aachen. His reign was a noble attempt to 
consolidate order and Christian culture 
among the nations of the West; but as his 
successors were weaklings, his empire fell to 
pieces. Besides his Capitularies or collection 
of laws, there are letters and Latin poems 
ascribed to him. His Life was written in 
Latin by his secretary, Eginhard (q.v.). Sec 
Lives by Cutts (1882), Mombert (1889), 
Hodgkin (1897), Davis (1900); Calmette 
(1945); and H. Fichtenau The Carolingian 
Empire (trans. 1957). 

CHARLES. Two kings of Great Britain and 
Ireland; 

Charles I (1600-49), born at Dunfermline, 
was a sickly child, unable to speak till his 
fifth year, and so weak in the ankles that till 
his seventh he had to crawl upon his hands 
and knees. Except for a stammer, he outgrew 
both defects, and became a skilled tiltcr and 
marksman, as well as an accomplished scholar 
and a diligent student of theology. He was 
created Duke of Albany at his baptism, Duke 
of York in 1605, and Prince of Wales in 1616, 
four years after the death of Prince Henry 
had left him heir to the crown. The Spanish 
match had been mooted as early as 1614; 
but it was not till February 17, 1623, that, 
with Buckingham, Charles started on the 
romantic incognito journey to Madrid. 
Nothing short of his conversion would have 
satisfied the Spanish and papal courts; and 
on October 5, he landed again in England, 
eager for rupture with Spain. The nation’s 
joy was speedily dashed by his betrothal to 
the French princess, Henrietta Maria (1609- 
1669); for the marriage articles pledged him 
to permit her the free exercise of the Catholic 
reUgion, and to give her the upbringing of 
their children till the age of thirteen. 

On March 27, 1625, Charles succeeded his 
father, James I; on June 13 he welcomed his 
little bright-eyed queen at Dover, having 


married her by proxy six weeks earlier 
Barely a twelve-month was over when he 
packed oil' her troublesome retinue to 
France—a bishop and 29 priests, with 410 
more male and female attendants. Thence¬ 
forth their domestic life was a happy one* 
and during the twelve years following the 
murder of Buckingham (1592-1628), in 
whose hands he had been a mere tool 
Charles gradually came to yield himself up 
to her unwise inllucncc, not wholly indeed 
but more than to that of Stratford even, or 
Laud. Three parliaments were summoned 
and dissolved in the first four years of the 
reign; then for eleven years Charles ruled 
without one, in its stead with subservient 
judges and the courts of Star Chamber and 
High Commission. In 1627 he had blundered 
into an inglorious French war; but with 
France he concluded peace in 1629, with 
Spain in 1630. Peace, economy and arbitrary 
taxation were to solve the great problem of 
his policy—how to get money, yet not 
account for it. The extension of the ship-tax 
to the inland counties was met by Hampden’s 
passive resistance (1637); l.aud’s attempt to 
Anglicize the Scottish Cduirch, by the active 
resistance of the whole northern nation 
(1639). Once more Charles had to call a 
parliament: two met in 1640 the Short 
Parliament, which lasted but three weeks 
and the Long, which outlasted Charles. ' 

It met to pronounce Stratford’s doom; 
and, his plot with the army detected, l^harles 
basely sacrificed his loyal servitor to fears 
for the queen’s safety, at the same time 
assenting to a second bill by which the 
existing parliament might not he dissolved 
without Its own consent. 1’hat pledge, as 
extorted by force, C’harlcs purposed to 
disregard; and during his visit to l-dinburgh, 
m the autumn of 1641, ho trusted by lavish 
concessions to bring over the Scots to his 
side. Instead, he got entangled in dark 
suspicions of plotting the murder of the 
Covenanting lords, of connivance even in 
the Ulster massacre. Still, his return to 
London was welcomed with some enthusiasm, 
P'^rty was forming in the (.’ommons 
Itself of men who revolted from the sweeping 
changes that menaced both church and state. 
Pym’s Grand Remonstrance ’ justified their 
fears, and Charles .seemed to ju.stify the 
Grand Remonstrance ’ by his attempt to 
arrest the five members (January 4, 1642); 
but that ill-strickcn blow was dictated by the 
knowledge of an impending impeachment of 
the queen herself. On August 22 he raised 
the royal standard at Nottingham; and the 
four years Civil War commenced, in which, 
as at Naseby, he showed no lack of physical 
courage, and which resulted at Naseby m the 
utter annihilation of his cause (Juno 14, 1645). 
Quitting his last refuge, Oxford, he sur¬ 
rendered himself on May 5, 1646, to the 
Scots at Newark, and by them in the follow¬ 
ing January was handed over to the parlia¬ 
ment. His four months’ captivity at Holmby 
House, near Northampton; his seizure, 
on June 3, by Cornet Joyce: the three 
months at Hampton Court; the flight on 
Novembw 11; the fresh captivity at Caris- 
brooke Castle, m the Isle of Wight—these 
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lead up to the * trial ’ at Westminster of the 
‘ tyrant, traitor, and murderer, Charles 
Stuart *, He had drawn the sword, and by 
the sword he perished, for it was the army, 
not parliament, that stood at the back of his 
judges. Charles faced them bravely, and 
with dignity. Thrice he refused to plead, 
denying the competence of such a court; and 
his refusal being treated as a confession, on 
January 30, 1649, he died on the scafldld in 
front of Whitehall, with a courage worthy 
of a martyr. On the snowy 7th of February 
they bore the ‘ white king ’ to his grave at 
Windsor in Henry Vlll’s vault; in 1813 the 
Prince Regent had his leaden coffin opened. 
Six children survived him—Charles and 
James, his successors; Mary, Princess of 
Orange (1631-60); Elizabeth (1635-50); 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester (1639-60); and 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans (1644-70), the 
last born ten weeks after Charles’s ilnal 
parting from his queen. Sec the articles 
Henrietta Maria, Laud, Strafford, Eliot, 
Hampden, Prynne, Pym, Cromwell, Brad¬ 
shaw, &c.; 1. Disraeli’s Commentaries on 
the Life and Reign of Charles I (5 vols. 
1828-30); Letters of Charles I to Henrietta 
Marla (Camden Soc. 1856); Chancellor’s 
Life of Charles /, 1600-25 (1886); Muddi- 
man’s Trial of Charles I (1928); the Lives by 
Sir John Skelton (1898); Allan Fca (1904); 
F. M. G. Higham (1932); and John (1952); 
and, specially, S. R. Gardiner’s History of 
England, 1603-42 (10 vols. 1863-1882); and 
History of the Great Civil War (3 vols. 1886 " 
1891); also Mathew, The Age of Charles I 
1951); C. V. Wedgwood, The King's War 
1958). 

Charles II (1630-85), was born at St 
James’s Palace May 29. Created Prince of 
Wales in his ninth year, on the outbreak of 
the Civil War he accompanied his father at 
the battle of Edgehill. By 1644 the Royalist 
cause had declined so sharply that Charles 
was forced into exile, first to Scilly and 
Jersey—where James Duke of Monmouth 
was begotten of his liaison with Lucy Walter 
—and finally to France. His offer to agree 
to any conditions that would preserve his 
father’s life having been rejected, on tho 
Royal captive’s execution Charles assumed 
the title of king. In 1650 he agreed to the 
terms laid down by the Scottish Commis¬ 
sioners, and having subscribed to the 
Covenant was crowned at Scone on January 1, 
1651. He speedily found himself the prisoner 
of rancorous politico-religious factions far 
too busy quarrelling amongst themselves to 
combine to assert the king’s title. Marching 
into England at the head of a scratch force 
lacking in all cohesion and control, ho 
suffered such grievous defeat at Worcester 
(September 3, 1651) that flight was inevitable. 
With £1000 set on his head by parliament, 
for forty-four days he stole through tho 
Western counties, only preserved from 
capture by the unswerving devotion of the 
many loyalists, of all classes, who risked their 
lives to help him on his way. Finally smug¬ 
gled aboard a coal-brig at Shoreham, he was 
safely landed in Normandy. Nine years of 
wandering, indigent exile ensued before a 
distracteef and impoverished England, in 
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dread of a revival of military despotism, 
summoned Charles to take up the reins of 
government; a recall very largely engineered 
by General George Monck. Landing at 
Dover, Charles entered London in triumph 
on May 29, 1660. Two years later he married 
the Portuguese PrincCvSs Catherine of Brag- 
anza, but the union was childless. The first 
seven years of the reign were characterized 
by a loyal parliament and widespread 
constitutional support for a Church and 
State as anti-Catholic as it was anti-Puritan; 
although Clarendon’s control of policy 
exhibited an inflexible authoritarianism 
dangerously at variance with the prevailing 
climate of opinion. The intransigent attitude 
of the extremist Catbolic-Presbyterian ‘CabaT 
was ultimately reduced to impotence by the 
provisions of the Test Act of 1673, But 
failure to appreciate that the retention of 
Dunkirk without Calais to support it was 
no more than an empty gesture, rendered 
Charles’s sale of the former Cromwellian 
incubus extremely unpopular; while tho 
limited success attending the attempt to win 
back tho valuable trans-occanic carrying 
trade from tho Dutch by the war of 1665 
aroused general dissatisfaction. This was 
further exacerbated by do Ruyicr’s destructive 
raid on shipping in the Medway and Thames- 
mouth, where much of the Fleet had been 
* laid up in ordinary * for want of an atlcquale 
parliamentary grant to fit it out anti tho 
necessary seafarers to man it—this last a 
consequence of tho Great Plague. Claren¬ 
don’s alleged mismanagement of the war led 
to his dismissal, hard on the conclusion of 
tho Peace of Breda (1667). I’his was the 
outcome of the exhaustion of both belliger¬ 
ents, and left Franco free to pursue her design 
for an Anglo-Gallic combination against the 
States General. This aim was temporarily 
checked by Sir William Temple’s negotiations 
for a triple alliance between Britain, Holland 
and Sweden, a sop to the party of the 
‘ Cabal *. But denied the requisite funds— 
particularly for tho upkeep of tho Navy«by 
Shaftesbury’s intemperate ‘ Country Party , 
Charles, believing that a king’s only morality 
is the welfare of his people, and that an 
Anglo-French alliance against Holland was 
the only alternative to a dangerously powerful 
Franco-Dutch coalition against Britain, 
signed the secret Treaty of Dover (1670). 
If by this pact the British sovereign became 
in some sort tho pensioner of Louis of France, 
he sinuously contrived to evade the services 
expected of him in return, including tho 
forcible conversion of his realm to Roman 
Catholicism, while sedulously devoting 
£76,000 of his first subsidy of £84,700 to tho 
build-up of a fighting marine powerful 
enough to exact wary respect from French¬ 
man and Hollander alike. The Dutch War 
of 1672 sufficiently avenged the Medway 
raid; but Gallic co-operation therein was so 
half-hearted that public opinion refused to 
support a conflict m which * the French only 
accompanied their allies to the scon© of 
action to see if the British Navy earned its 
pay Peace with Holland was concluded 
and cemented by the marriage of Charles’s 
niece, Mary, to the Prince of Orange. With 
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severe enforcement of the Interim, his cruel 
treatment of his prisoners, the Landgrave of 
Hesse and the Elector of Saxony, and his 
evident design to make himself absolute 
master of Germany, led to the overthrow of 
all his plans. Maurice of Saxony, who, 
although a Protestant, had hitherto supported 
Charles, worsted the emperor and soon was 
in a position to command the most favourable 
conditions for the Protestants, and by the 
Treaty of Passau (1552), and by the Peace 
of Augsburg (1555), Protestantism received 
legal recognition. He had tried in vain to 
persuade his brother Ferdinand to waive his 
claims to the empire in favour of liis son 
Philip, and the princes of Germany, Catholic 
as well as Protestant, refused to entertain 
Charles’s suggestion. Disappointed in his 
dearest hopes, and broken in health by gout, 
Charles laid down his imperial dignity and 
resigned the kingdom of Spain to his son 
(1555), who had married Mary of England. 
Retiring to the monastery of Yustc, in 
Estremadura, he spent the rest of his life in 
complete seclusion- Don John (q.v.) of 
Austria was an illegitimate son of Charles V. 
See Robertson’s Life of Charles E, and 
Prescott’s continuation; Ranke’s History of 
the Reformation in Germany; Sir W. Stirling- 
Maxwell’s Cloister Life of Charles V; Lives 
by E. Armstrong (1902), C. Flare (1917), 
E. Valvekens (1945), J. Babelon (1947) and 
Tyler (1956). 

CHARLES. Four kings of Spain: 

Charles I. See Charles Y, Holy Roman 
Emperor. 

Charles 11 (1661-1700), who succeeded his 
father, Philip IV, in 1665, went to war against 
France in the Grand Alliance and precipitated 
the War of Spanish Succession by choosing 
Philip of Anjou as his successor, 

Charles III (1716-88) was a younger son 
of Philip V, and succeeded his half-brother, 
Ferdinand VI, in 1759. 

Charles IV (1784-1819), son of the fore¬ 
going, was the king whose fleet Nelson 
destroyed at Trafalgar, and who had to 
abdicate in Napoleon’s favour in 1808. 
CHARLES. Fifteen kings of Sweden, of 
which the first six are semi-lcgendary: 

Charles VII, ruled 1161-67, fought the 
Russians. 

Charles VIII (1408-70), ruled from 1448 
to 1457, when he was driven out by the 
Danes, but came back temporarily (1464-65) 
and eventually permanently (1467-70). 

. IX (1550-1611), was elected regent 

m 1595 and became king in 1600. Ho 
restored the Protestant faith and went to 
war against Poland and Denmark. 

Chiles X (1622-60), the son of the Count 
Palatine by Gustavus-Adolphus’ sister, took 
p^t m the Thirty Years’ War, and on the 
cousin. Queen Christina 
(1654), succeeded to the throne of a kingdom 
impovenshed by her extravagance. He over¬ 
ran Poland in 1655 j forced the Great Elector 
to acknowledge his lordship over Prussia: 
and crushed the forces of the Polish king 
anew m a terrible three-days’ battle at 
Warsaw (My 28-30, 1656). His next war 
was with the Danes, when he crossed the 
Great and Little Belt on the ice, and extorted 


the Treaty of Roskildc (1658), which gave to 
Sweden the southern parts of the Scandina¬ 
vian peninsula, heretofore Danish. In 1659 
he was driven from a new attack on Copen¬ 
hagen by help of the Brandenburgers and 
Dutch; and he died suddenly at Gothenburg, 
being succeeded by his infant son, Charles XI 
(1655-97). 

Charles XU (1682-1718), the son of 
Charles XI, was born June 17, 1682, and on 
the death of his father in 1697 was declared 
of age. Denmark, Poland and Russia 
thought this a favourable time for combining 
to humble Sweden. The young king at once 
flung an army into Sjailland. and in concert 
with Sir George Rooke's Anglo-Dutch 
squadron speedily compelled the Danes to 
sue for peace. Charles now hastened to meet 
the Russians, 50,000 strong, at Narva, 
stormed their camp with but 8000 Swedes, and 
routed them with great slaughter, Novem¬ 
ber 30,1700. lie next dethroned Augustus 11, 
and procured the election of Stanislaus 
Lcszczynski as king of Poland. Augustus 
was pursued to Saxony, his hereditary 
dominion, and forced to sign a humiliating 
peace (1706). In 1707 Charles had collected 
an army of 45,000 men in Saxony, and in the 
January of the following year suddenly burst 
into Russia, and almost captured Peter the 
Great at Grodno. He drove Ute Russians 
before him, and had won a battle at Sutolcnsk, 
when ho suddenly turned southwards to the 
Ukraine, trusting to the promises of the 
Cossack hetman Mazeppa. But Mazeppa 
Riilcd to bring forward his 30,000 C’ossacks, 
and, after a winter of fearful hardship, 
Charles, with 23,000 men* laid siege to 
Pultowa, wlierc the CVar defeated him 
(July 8, 1709). Charles fled across the 
Turkish frontier to Bender. Ihc C’zar and 
the king of Denmark assailed the Swedish 
territories, but Charles stirred up the Porte 
to war with Russia, Ere long, however, the 
Turks became suspicious of C!harles and 
imprisoned him; but escaping, he made his 
vyay through Hungary and (iermtmy in 
sixteen days, till lie reached Stralsund in 
November 1714. A month later the town 
was forced to capitulate to an allied army of 
Danes, Saxons, Prussians and Russians, 
Charles having escaped four days before. 
Nothing daunted, he attacked Norway in 
1716; and soon after he formed a highly 
arnbitious scheme. Ho was to make terms 
with_ the Czar by surrendering the Baltic 
provinces of Sweden, then conquer Norway, 
nejd land in Scotland and replace the House 
of Stuart on the throne, with the help of the 
Jacobite party within and that of Cardinal 
Alberoni without. No sooner had ho 
purchased his peace with the Czar than he 
burst into Norway; and during the siege of 
Halden was killed by a musket-shot IVom 
the fortress—not, as was long alleged, by 
from his own ranks. 
Charles was brave to the pitch of reckless 
folly^ determined to the point of foolish 
obstinacy. His hardy frame defied alike 
fatigue, heat and cold: he shared the 
coarsest food and severest labour of the 
g>mmon soldier with a winning cheerAiIness. 
He was able and sagacious in counsel. But 
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his ambition was fatal to his country; and 
after his death, Sweden, exhausted by his 
wars, ceased to be numbered among the 
great powers. Voltaire’s Bistoire de 
Charles XII remains, spile of errors, the best 
life; there are also good sketches by King 
Oscar n (Eng. trans. 1879), Nisbet Bain 
(1896), Oscar Browning (1899), E. Godley 
(1928), and E. Bengtsson (trans. 1960). 

Charles XIV (1763-1844), originally Jean 
Baptiste Jules Bernadotte, was born, a 
lawyer’s son, at Pau. He entered the French 
army in 1780 as a common soldier, became 
an ardent partisan of the Revolution, and 
fought his way up to the command of a 
division in 1794, and a marshal’s baton in 
1804. He distinguished himself greatly in 
the German campaigns in 1796 and the year 
after under the eye of Napoleon himself in 
Italy. In 1799 he was minister of war, and 
for his conduct at Austcrlitz was named in 
1805 Prince of Pontccorvo. In the campaigns 
of 1806 he commanded the first army corps. 
After Jena he pursued the Prussians to Halle, 
and Bliichcr to Lubcck, compelling him to 
surrender (November 7). He received the 
command of the French troops in North 
Germany and Denmark, and led the Saxon 
troops at Wagram. But he had never been 
liked or trusted by Napoleon, whose jealousy 
now became so apparent that Bernadotte 
returned to Paris. In 1810 he was elected 
heir to the throne of Sweden. Ho turned 
Protestant, and changed his name to Charles 
John; and the health of the Swedish king, 
Charles XIH, failing next year, the reins of 
government came almost entirely into his 
hands. He refused to comply with Napoleon’s 
demands, which were opposed to Swedish 
interests, and was soon involved in war with 
him. EIc took part in the final struggle at 
Leipzig, but showed much reluctance to join 
in the invasion of France. He became king of 
Sweden on Charles’s death in 1818, and won 
for himself the character of a wise and good 
king. He died March 8, 1844, and was 
succeeded by his son Oscar. Sec Life by 
Sarrans (1845), and a series of books by 
SirD. Plunfcet Barton (1914, 1921, 1925, abr. 
1929), 

CHAIH.es, Jacques Alexandre Cdsar (1746- 
1823), French physicist, born at Bcaugency 
(Loirct), the discoverer of Charles’s Law 
connecting the expansion of gas with its rise 
in temperature, was one of the first to make a 
balloon ascent. He was professor of Physics 
in Paris, where he died. 

CHARLES ALBERT (1798-1849), king of 
Sardinia, in 1800 succeeded his father, Prince 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan. In 
1817 he married Maria Theresa, daughter of 
the Archduke of Tuscany. When the revolu¬ 
tion took place in Piedmont in 1821, he was 
temporarily regent, in 1829 was appointed 
viceroy of Sardinia, and on the death of 
Charles Felix in 1831 ascended the throne. 
His moderation earned Mazzini’s denun¬ 
ciations but the applause of all far-sighted 
men. In 1848 ho declared war against 
Austria; but after the fatal battle of Novara, 
March 24, 1849, he had to abdicate in favour 
of his son, Victor Emmanuel IL He died 
broken-hearted in Portugal. 


CHARLES D’ORLMNS (1391-1465). Sec 
Orleans. 

CHARLES EDWARD. Sec Stewart. 
CHARLES, Martel C the Hammer ’) (c. 688- 
741), was the natural son of Pepin oi Heristal, 
mayor of the palace under the later Mero¬ 
vingian kings. Chosen duke in 714 by the 
Austrasian Franks, he became in 720 mayor 
of the palace and real ruler of all the Franks. 
He had much hard fighting with the Saxons, 
Alcmanni and Bavarians, and he it was who 
rolled back the tide of Moslem conquest, in a 
desperate battle between Tours and Poitiers 
(732). Charles finished his work by driving 
the Saracens out of Burgundy and Languedoc 
(737). He died in 741, leaving the kingdom 
to be divided between his sons—Carloman 
and Pepin. 

CHARLES OF ANJOU (1225-1285), youngest 
son of Louis VIU of France, received the 
crown of Naples and Sicily from Pope 
Urban IV, slew Manfred, and provoked tlic 
rising against the French known as * the 
Sicilian Vespers *. 

CHARLES THE BOLD (1433-77), Duke of 
Burgundy, was born at Dijon. From his 
youth he was a declared enemy of Louis XI 
of France, nominally feudal superior of 
Burgundy, and he early formed an alliance 
with the Duke of Brittany and some of the 
great nobles of Franco. Their united forces 
ravaged Picardy, threatened Paris, defeated 
the king at Montlhdry, and extorted from 
him favourable terms. In 1467 Charles 
succeeded his father, Philip the Good, as 
Duke of Burgundy. Richer and more power¬ 
ful than any prince of his time, ho conceived 
the design of restoring the old kingdom 
of Burgundy, and conquering Lorraine, 
Provence, Dauphind and Switzerland. Louis 
invited him to a conference, and while he 
hesitated, stirred up the citizens of Lidge to 
revolt. At the news Charles seized the king, 
and but for Comincs (q.v.), would have put 
him to death. He compelled Louis to 
accompany him to Lidgc, and sanction by his 
presence the cruelties which he inllicted on 
the citizens. War raged between them till 
1475, when Charles turned anew to his 
favourite scheme of conquest, and soon made 
himself master of Lorraine. Invading 
Switzerland, he stormed Granson, and hanged 
and drowned the garrison; but was terribly 
defeated by the Swiss near that place (Marco 
1, 1476). Presently he besieged Morat, but 
sustained a more terrible defeat (June 22). 
The news that Duke Ren6 of Lorraine was 
attempting to recover his territories roused 
him from despair. He laid siege to Nancy; 
but his army was small, and his Italian 
mercenaries went over to the enemy. Charles 
fought with all his wonted recklessness, and 
perished in the battle, Flis daughter Mary 
married the Emperor Maximilian 1. See 
Lives by Kirk (3 vols. 1863) and Putnam 
(1908). 

CHARLES THE GREAT. See Charle¬ 
magne. 

CHARLETj Nicolas Toussaint (1792-1845), 
French painter and engraver, born at Paris, 
held a clerkship under the Empire, but lost it 
at the Restoration (1815), and betook himself 
to art. A pupil of Oros, he is known for hk 
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humorously treated genre pictures and his 
lithographs of the Napoleonic wars. See 
Lives by Lacombe (1856) and Dayot (1892). 

CHARLEVOIX, Pierre Francois Xavier de, 
shar-le-vwa (1682-1761), French Jesuit, born 
in St Quentin, twice visited Canada, and 
voyaged down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. He published his journal, histories 
of San Domingo, Japan and Paraguay, and 
a Histoire de la nouvelle France (1744; Eng. 
trans. New York, 6 vols. 1865-72). 

CHARLOTTE, Princess (1796-1817), born at 
Carlton House, London, was the only child 
of the future George IV and Caroline of 
Brunswick, who parted immediately after her 
birth. A bright, lively, warm-tempered girl, 
she was brought up in strict seclusion, seeing 
her father rarely, and her mother only for 
two hours a week. Her six months’ engage¬ 
ment to Prince William of Orange she herself 
broke off in June 1814, greatly to George’s 
fury. On May 2, 1816, she married Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg; but the marriage, 
a happy one, was cut short on November 5, 
1817, by her death after giving birth to a 
still-born boy. Sec works by Lady R, Wcigall 
(1874), Mrs H. Jones (1885), C. E. Pearce 
(1911) and D. M. Stuart, Daughter of England 
(1951). 

CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH (1652-1722), 
only daughter of the Count Palatine, and 
granddaughter of Elizabeth of Bohemia, in 
1671 became second wife of Philip, Duke of 
Orleans (1640-1701). See Life and Letters 
(1889), and Life by A. Barine (trans. 1909). 

CHARLOTTE SOPHIA (1744-1818), nicco 
of the Duke of Mecklenburg, married 
George III (q.v.), and had fifteen children. 
Pier eldest daughter, Charlotte Augusta 
Matilda (1766-1828), in 1797 married the 
future king of Wurtlemberg, See P. Fitz¬ 
gerald’s Good Queen Caroline (1899) and 
Greenwood’s Hanoverian Queens (1911), 

CHARNOCK, (1) Job (d. 1693), the founder 
in 1686-90 of Calcutta b^ the removal thither 
from Hiigli of the factories of the East India 
Company. 

(2) Robert (c. 1663-96), the Romanist ex¬ 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, who was 
hanged at Tyburn for his share in Barclay’s 
plot to assassinate William III. 

CHARPENTIER, Gustave, shar-pd-^tyay 
(1860-1956), French composer, born at 
Dieuze, Lorraine, composed both music and 
libretto of Louise (1900) and Julien (1913), 
and succeeded his teacher, Massenet, in the 
Acaddmie des Beaux Arts. 

CHARRON, Pierre (1541-1603), French 
theologian, born at Paris, assailed the League 
in Discours chrdtiens (1589), vindicated 
Catholicism in Les Trois Viritds (1594), and 
in his chief work, De la sagesse (1601), took 
a sceptical attitude towards all forms of 
religion. He was a friend of Montaigne, 

CHARTERIS, charferz, (1) Francis (1675- 
1732), colonel, card-sharper, thief and 
scoundrel generally, was a native of Dumfries¬ 
shire, and purchased an estate in East Lothian. 
His only daughter married the fourth Earl 
of Wemyss. Coupled with the devil, he is 
mentioned by Pope in his Moral Essays. He 
was depicted by Hogarth in A Harlods 
Progress. 


(2) Leslie (1907- ), English crime story 
writer educated at Cambridge, known for his 
books with a criminal hero ‘ the Saint 

CHARTIER, Ahiiu, slwr-tyay (13<S.5 r. 1435), 
French author, born at Bayeux, was secretary 
to Charles VI and VU and went on diplo¬ 
matic missions to Germany, Venice and 
Scotland (1425-28). His much-imitated La 
belle dame sans merei (1424) is a piece of 
escapism in the midst of his preoccupation 
with the plight of E’rance in tlio Hundred 
Years’ War, which forms the backcloth of 
his two best works, the Livre des qnatre 
dames (1415-16) in which four ladies on the 
morrow of Agincourt weep for their lost 
lovers, and the Quadrllogue invcctif i\42T)^ a 
debate apportioning the blame for I'rancc’s 
ills between the people and the nobility* 
Charticr also showed skill in handling the 
ballade and other lyrical forms. See E. J. 
Hoffman’s Alain Charticr^ his Work and 
Reputation (1942). 

CHASE, (1) James Hadley, pseud* of Reii6 
Raymond (1906- ), British novelist, started 
the vogue for tough realism in gangster 
stories with his No Orchids for Miss Blandish 
(1939), the first of a number in similar vein. 

(2) Salmon Portland (1808-73), American 

statesman, born at Cornish, New Hampshire, 
in 1830 settled as a lawyer in C’ineinnali, 
where he acted as counsel Air the defence of 
fugitive slaves. In 1841 he helped to found 
the Liberty party, which in 1844 brought 
about Clay’s defeat, <1uisc was returned to 
the senate in 1849 by tlic Ohio Democrats, but 
separated from the party in 1852 when it 
committed itself to slavery* lie was twice 
governor of Ohio ^^9), and in 1861- 64 

was secret a r)/of the t reus tiry. In 1864 Lincoln 
appointed him chief-justice of the ILS.; as 
such he presided at the trial of Fre.sidcnt 
Johnson (1868). He died at New York. 

(3) William IVIerrlt (1849-1916), American 
painter of landscapc.s, portraits and still-life, 
born in Indiana, during 1872-78 was in 
Europe studying at Munich under Piloly. 
See study by K. M* Roof (1917). 

CHAwSLES, shahh (I) Michel (1793 1880), 
French geometrician, wis horn near Cliarircs. 
He entered the Ecolc Polytcclmiquc 
in 1812, and in 1829 addressed to the 
Brussels Academy a memoir on duality and 
homography in geometry. Its introduction 
expanded into the Origine et ddvehppement 
des mdthodes en gdonidtrie (1837). In 1841 
he became a professor at the Bcole Polytech¬ 
nique, and in 1846 at the Sorbonne. In 1852 
appeared his Traitd de gdomdtrie supirieure; 
in 1860, Porismes d'Euclkk; in 1865, Sections 
coniques; in 1870, the Progris de la gHmtd^ 
trie. He died at Paris. In 1867 he reported 
to the Academy that he had come into 
possession of autographs of PaseaPs which 
proved that he had anticipated Newton’s 
greatest discoveries. Ultimately, however, 
he had to admit that these and about 27,000 
other autographs (of Julius Caesar, Dante, 
Shakespeare, &c.) were forgeries. The forger, 
Vraln-LucaSj was convicted. 

(2) Fhilarke (1798-1873), French savant 
^d essayist, born at Mainvillicrs, near 
Chartres, was jailed as a Jacobin and fled 
on his release to England, where ho acquired 
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the knowledge which he used as a reviewer 
of English books on his return. In 1837 
he became librarian of the Bibliolh6que 
Mazarine, in 1841 professor of Northern 
Languages at the College de France, Ho 
died at Venice. See his Mc^moires (2 vols. 
1876-78). 

CHASSS, David Hendrik, Baron (1765-1849), 
Dutch soldier, born at Thiel, in Guclders, 
took French service in 1787. ‘ General 

Baionette as Napoleon nicknamed him 
because of his fondness for bayonet charges, 
afterwards fought with great distinction in 
Germany and Spain; he was made a baron 
by Louis Bonaparte in 1809. As lieutenant- 
general of the Dutch forces in 1815 he fought 
at Waterloo against his old comrades, the 
French; as governor of Antwerp he for three 
weeks held the citadel with 5000 men against 
60,000 Belgians and French (1832). 

CHASSEPOT, Antoine Alphonse, shas-pp 
(1833-1905), was an employee in the Paris 
arsenal, and in 1863 produced the model of 
his riOc, adopted in 1866. He subsequently 
became a hotel-keeper in Nice. 

CHASS^:R1AU, Theodor, sha-say-ree-a (1819- 
1856), Cr6ole-Frcnch painter, born at 
Samana, San Domingo, studied under 
Dclaroche and Ingres, executed murals and 
historical subject-paintings. His Tepidarium 
at Pompeii and Susanna arc in the Louvre. 
See studies by Bouvenne (Paris 1884) and 
B6n6dite (Paris 1931). 

CHASTET^AED, Pierre dc Boscosel dc 
(c. 1540-63), grandson of the chevalier 
Bayard (q.v.), as page in the housSchold of 
Marshal Damvillc came to Scotland with 
Queen Mary (1561). Madly in love with the 
queen, he ventured to conceal himself under 
her bed, was discovered and forgiven, but on 
a repetition of his ollcnce was hanged at St 
Andrews. He is the subject of a tragedy by 
Swinburne. 

CHATEAUBRIANI>, Francois Rend, Vicomte 
de, sha-td-bree-d (1768-1848), French writer 
and politician, born of a noble Breton family 
at St Malo. He served for a short time as an 
ensign, and in 1791 sailed to North America, 
spending eight months in the travels recoun¬ 
ted in his Voyage en Amdrique. Returning 
to France, he married, but forthwith joined 
the army of the 6migr6s, and was left for dead 
near Namur. From 1793 to 1800 he main¬ 
tained himself in England, chtelly in London, 
by teaching and translation; in 1797 he 
published an Essai sur les Rdvolutiom* A tala, 
a love-story of savage life (1801), established 
his literary reputation; and the Cdnte du 
christianisme (1802), a vindication of the 
Church of Rome, raised him to the foremost 
position among the French men of letters of 
the day. He was in 1803 appointed secretary 
to the embassy at Rome, where he wrote his 
Lettres sur Vltalie, and in 1804 was sent as 
envoy to the little republic of Valais. But on 
the murder of the Due d’Enghien, Chateau¬ 
briand refused to hold office under Napoleon. 
He set out to the East in 1806, visited Greece, 
Palestine and Egypt, and returned to Franc© 
in 1807. Two years later he issued Les 
Martyrs, a prose epic of Diocletian’s perse¬ 
cutions. From 1814 to 1824 he gave a 
thorough-going support to the Restoration 


monarchy. He was made a peer and minister, 
and in 1822-24 was ambassador extraordinary 
at the British court. Disappointed in his hope 
of becoming prime minister, from 1824 to 
1830 he figured as a Liberal; but on the 
downfall of Charles X went back to the 
Royalists. During the reign of Louis- 
Philippc he occupied himself in writing his 
celebrated Mdmoires d^outre-toinbe. Parts 
of this eloquent autobiography appeared 
before his death; the whole, in 6 vols., not 
till 1902 (translated in 1902). His writings 
also include the Itindraire de Paris b Jerusalem; 
Les Natchez, a prose epic dealing with savage 
life in North America; and two works of 
fiction, Rend and Le Dernier des Abenedrages, 
Sec works by Saintc-Bcuve (1877), ^ Bird 
(1902-03), Cassagne (1911 et seej.), Giraud 
(1904-12), Lcmaltrc (1912), Madame Durry 
(1933), Martin-Chautllcr (Paris 1943), H. 
Marshall and M. Stock (1958), his Corres- 
pondance (1912 et seq.)^ 
CHATEr.ET-L01VI0Nl\ Gabrielle ICmilie, 
MarquLsc du, shat-IayAo-mo {1106 49), talen¬ 
ted French beauty, studied Latin and 
Italian with her father the Baron dc Brctcuil, 
and subsequently mathematics and the 
physical sciences. Her marriage with the 
Marquis du CIultclct-Lomont tUd not hinder 
her from forming, in 1733, a tendrvsse for 
Voltaire, who came to reside with her at her 
chateau of Cirej/, on the borders ()f Cdiam- 
pagneand Lorraine. In 1747 the philosopher 
had to make room for M. Saint-Lambcrl, a 
captain of the Lorraine Guards. The 
Marquise wrote Institutions de physique 
(1740), and translated Newton’s Prindpla, 
Sec Life by Maurcl (1930), 

CHA^rE!Jia<, Henry !e, shatdyay (1850- 
1936), French chemist, in 1888 discovered the 
law of reaction governing the clTcct of pres¬ 
sure and temperature on equilibrium. Ho 
devised a railway water-brake, an optical 
pyrometer, and made contributions to 
metallurgy and ceramics. 

CHATHAM, William Pitt, 1st Earl of (1708- 
1778), often spoken of as ‘ the older 
orator and statesman, was the younger son 
of Robert Pitt of Boconnoc, in Cornwall, 
and was born in Westminster. Educalcd at 
Eton and Trinity College, Oxford, he obtained 
a cornotcy in the Blues (1731), and in 1735 
entered parliament for the family borough 
Old Sarum. He sided with Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, then at deadly feud with the king, 
and offered, as leader of the young * Patriot ’ 
Whigs, a determined opposition to Walpole. 
Walpole being driven from power, the king 
found it necessary, in 1746, to allow Pitt’s 
admission to the Broad Bottom admini¬ 
stration; subsequently he was paymaster- 
general, but resigned in 1755, The Duchess of 
Marlborough had left him £10,000 in 1744; 
and Sir William Pynsent left him £3000 a 
year and the Somerset estate of Burton- 
Pynsent, the family seat thenceforward of 
the Pitts. In 1756 Pitt became nominally 
secretary of statCy but virtually premier. He 
immediately put into execution nis own plan 
of carrying on the war with France, raised 
the militia, and strengthened the naval 
power; but the king’s old enmity and Ger¬ 
man predilections led him to resign in April 
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1757, to be recalled in June, in obedience to 
the loud demands of the people. Now this 
war policy was characterized by unusual 
vigour, sagacity and success. French armies 
were beaten everywhere by Britain and her 
allies—in India, in Africa, in Canada, on the 
Rhine—and British fleets drove the few 
French ships they did not capture or destroy 
from almost every sea. But the prime 
mover of all these brilliant victories found 
himself compelled to resign (1761) when, 
through Lord Bute, the majority of the 
cabinet refused to declare war with Spain. 
Pitt received a pension of £3000 a year; and 
his wife, sister of George Grenville, was 
created Baroness Chatham. In 1766 he 
formed a new ministry, choosing for himself 
the almost sinecure office of privy seal, with 
a seat in the House of Lords as Viscount Pitt 
and Earl of Chatham. Ill-health prevented 
Chatham from taking any active i:)art in 
guiding his weak and embarrassed ministry, 
and he resigned in 1768, to hold office no 
more. He spoke strongly against the 
arbitrary and harsh policy towards the 
American colonics, and warmly urged an 
amicable settlement of the differences. But 
when it was proposed to make peace on any 
terms, ill though he was, Chatham came 
down to the House of Lords (April 2, 1778), 
and by a few broken words secured a majority 
against the motion. But exhausted by speak¬ 
ing, on rising again to reply to a query, he 
fell back into the arms of his friends, and 
died May 11, 1778. Pic was honoured with 
a public funeral and a statue in Westminster 
Abbey; government voted £20,000 to pay 
his debts, and conferred a pension of £4000 
a year on his descendants. His imposing 
appearance and his magnificent voice added 
greatly to the attractions of his oratory. Plis 
character was irreproachable, though his 
haughtiness irritated even his friends. See 
Lives by F. Thackeray (1827), Frederic 
Harrison (1905), A. von Ruville (trans. 1907), 
Rosebery (1910), B. Williams (1913); and 
books by Winstanlcy (1912), Hotblack (1917), 
Sherrard (3 vols., 1952-58) and Brooke 
(1956).—His eldest son, John, 2nd Earl of 
Chatham (1756-1835), commanded the luck¬ 
less Walcheren Expedition (1809). For his 
second son, see Pitt. 

CHATRIAN. See Erckmann. 

CHATTERJI, Bankim Chandra (1838-94), 
Indian writer, born at Katalpura, Bengal, 
one of the most influential figures in 19th- 
century Indian literature, wrote Durges 
Nandini (1864) and Ananda Math (1882), a 
novel of the Sannyasi rebellion of 1772 from 
which the Nationalist song Bande Mataram 
C hail to thee. Mother ’)» was taken. 
CHATTERTON, Thomas (1752-70), English 
poet, was born at Bristol. His father, a sub- 
chanter in the cathedral, and master of a 
charity school, had died in the August before 
the poet was born. The mother, a poor 
schoolmistress and needlewoman, brought up 
her boy and his sister beneath the shadow of 
St Mary Redcliffe, where their forefathers had 
been sextons (more probably masons) since 
the days of Eli:^beth. He seemed a dull, 
dreamy child till his seventh year; then, 
quickly learning to read from a black-letter 


Bible, he began to devour every book that fell 
in his way. He was a scholar of Colston’s 
bluecoat hospital 1760- 65, and then was 
bound apprentice to Lambert, an attorney. 
In December 1762 he wrote his first poem, 
‘On the Last Epiphany’; in the summer 
of 1764, the first of his pseudo-antiques, 

‘ Elinour and Juga which he professed to 
have got from Canyngo’s Cofler m the muni¬ 
ment room of St Mary’s. Next, early in 
1767, for one Burgum, a pewterer, he concoc¬ 
ted a pedigree of the De Bcrgham family (this 
brought him five shillings); and in 1768 ho 
hoaxed the whole city with a description, 

‘ from an old manuscript of the opening of 
Bristol Bridge in 1248. His life at Lambert’s 
was a sordid one; he slept with the footboy, 
and took his meals in the kitchen. Yet, his 
duties over—and he discharged them well— 
he had ample leisure for his studies, poetry, 
history, heraldry, music, antiquities. An 
attempt to draw Dodslcy had failed, when, in 
1769, he sent Horace Walpole a ‘ transcript’ 
of * The Rysc of Pcynctcync yn Englandc, 
wroten by T. Rowlcic 1469, for Mastro 
Canyngo Walpole, quite taken in, wrote at 
once to his unknown correspondent, express¬ 
ing a thousand thanks for the manuscript. 
Back came a fresh batch of manuscript, and 
with it a sketch of Chatterton’s own history. 
The poems, however, being shown to Mason 
and Gray, were pronounced by them to bo 
forgeries; and Walpole’s next letter was a 
letter of advice to stick to his calling. A 
‘ Last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Chatterton , . . executed in the presence of 
Omniscience this I4lh of April 1770 falling 
into his master’s hands, procured the hasty 
cancelling of his indentures; and ten days 
later the boy quitted Bristol for London. 
There he arrived with his poems, and perhaps 
five guineas in his pocket, and lodgca first in 
Shoreditch; next, from the middle of June, 
at Brooke Street, Holborn. Abstemious, 
sleepless, he fell to work as with a hundred 
hands, pouring forth satires, squibs, stories, 
political essays, burlcttas, epistles in Junius’ 
style (for ‘ Wilkes and liberty ’), and the 
‘ Balade of Charitic b'or a while his pros¬ 
pects scorned golden. The publishers spoke 
him fair; he obtained an interview with the 
Lord Mayor Beckford; in the first two 
months he earned eleven guineas (at the 
rate of from a farthing to twopence a line); 
and he sent home glowing letters, with a 
box of presents for his mother and sister. 
Then Beckford died; the ‘patriotic’ pub¬ 
lishers took fright; the dead season, set in; 
he had overstocked the market with unpaid 
wares; a last desperate application failed for 
the post of surgeon to a Bristol slaver. He 
was penniless, starving, yet too proud to 
accept the meal his landlady offered him, 
when, on August 24, 1770, he locked himself 
into his garret, tore up his papers, and was 
found next morning poisoned. They buried 
him in the paupers’ pit of the Shoe Lane 
Workhouse. For eighty years the Rowley 
controversy was waged with no less bitterness 
than ignorance, the Rowlcyans including 
Jacob Bryant (1781), Dean Miiles (1782), 
and Dr S. R. Maitland (1857); the an ti- 
Rowleyans, Tyrwhitt (1777-82) and Warton 
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(1778-82), The subject was laid to rest by 
Skeat in his edition of Chatterton (1871); 
the bogus ‘ early English ’ is the boy poet’s 
own invention. See Chattertoniana, by 
Hyett and Bazeley (1914). The Rowley 
Poems were edited by Steele (1899) and Hare 
(1911), the complete poetical works by H. D. 
Roberts (1906). Sec Watts-Dunton’s essay 
in Ward’s English Poets (1880); Sir H. Croft’s 
Love and Madness (1780); books by Dix 
(1837), Sir D. Wilson (1869), Masson (new 
ed. 1900), H. Richter (1900), J. H. Ingram 
(1910), E. H. W. Meyerstein (1930). The 
story was dramatized by Alfred de Vigny in 
1835. 

CHAUCER, Geoffrey (c. 1345-1400), English 
poet, was the son of John Chaucer, a vintner 
and tavern-keeper in London, perhaps the 
John Chaucer who was deputy to the king’s 
butler. It is possible he may have §one to 
Oxford or to Cambridge; certainly in 1357 
and 1358 he was a page in the service of the 
wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence; whence ho 
would seem to have been presently transferred 
to the king’s household. In 1359 he served in 
the campaign in France, and was taken 
prisoner at ‘ Retters ’ (Rethel), but was soon 
ransomed, the king contributing £16 towards 
the required amount. He returned home in 
1360. In 1367 the king granted him a pen¬ 
sion. He is described as ‘ our beloved yeo¬ 
man ’, and as * one of the yeomen of the king’s 
chamber*, and in 1368 is one of the king’s 
esquires. In 1368 one Philippa Chaucer 
appears amongst the ladies ol the queen’s 
bedchamber, and there is no good reason for 
doubting that this is the poet’s wife. She 
seems to have had two sons and a daughter. 
In the year 1369 Chaucer comes certainly 
before us as a poet, with his Book of the 
Duchess, on the death of John of Gaunt’s 
wife. In 1370 he went abroad on the king’s 
service; in 1372-73 on a royal mission to 
Genoa, Pisa, Florence; in 1376, abroad, it is 
not known where; in 1377, to Flanders and 
to France; in 1378, to Italy again. Mean¬ 
while in 1374 he was appointed comptroller 
of the Customs and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, 
and Tanned Hides in the port of London; in 
1382, Comptroller of the Petty Customs; and 
in 1385 he was allowed to nominate a per¬ 
manent deputy. In 1374 the king granted 
him a pitcher of wine daily; and John of 
Gaunt conferred on him a pension of £10 for 
life. In 1375 he received from the crown the 
custody of lands that brought him in £104. 
In 1386 he was elected a knight of the shire 
for Kent. The following writings certainly 
belong to the period 1369-87: The Parliament 
of Fowls, The House of Fame, Trail us and 
Cressida, and The Legend of Good Women; 
also what ultimately appeared as the Clerk’s, 
Man of Law’s, Prioress’s, Second Nun’s, and 
Knight’s Tales in the Canterbury Tales, 
Chaucer’s earlier writings, including his 
translation of part of the Roman de la Rose, 
followed the current French trends, but the 
most important influence acting upon him 
during this middle period of his literary life 
was that of Italy. Much of his subject-matter 
he derived from his great Italian contem¬ 
poraries, especially from Boccaccio, but it 
was the spirit, not the letter of these masters 


which ho imitated. And in the heroic 
hcptastich, and presently in the heroic 
couplet, he found metrical forms that satisfied 
the highest ideal. The crowning work of 
the middle period of his life is certainly 
Troilus and Cressida-—tx work in which 
his immense power of human obscryation, 
his sense of humour, and his dramatic skill 
arc lavishly displayed. The Legend of Good 
Women has an admirable prologue, but was 
never finished. His next great subject was 
the Canterbury Pilgrimage. But about the 
end of 1386 he lost his oHiccs, possibly owing 
to the absence abroad of John of Gaunt, and 
fell upon hard times. In 1389 he was 
appointed clerk of the King’s Works, but 
two years afterwards wc find him superseded. 
Thrift was not one of his virtues, and no sort 
of provision seems to have been made against 
a ‘rainy day’. In 1394 King Richard 
granted him a pension of £20 for life; but the 
advances of payment he applies for, and the 
issue of letters of protection from arrest for 
debt, indicate his condition. On the accession 
in 1399 of Henry IV, son of his old patron, 
he was granted a pension of 40 marks 
(£26, 13s. 4d.), and wc may believe hivS few 
remaining months were spent in comfort. 
He seems to have died on October 25, 1400, 
and was laid in that part of Westminster 
Abbey which through his burial there came 
afterwards to be called the Poet’s Corner. 
In spite of all his reverses and troubles, it 
was during this last period of his life tliat 
Chaucer’s genius shone brightest. I’he design 
of the Canterbury Tales was indeed too huge 
for completion; and no doubt his troubles 
interfered with his progress. His greatest 
achievement is the Prologue (1387) to the 
Tales, which for its variety, humour, grace, 
reality and comprehensiveness is, as a piece 
of descriptive writing, unique in all literature. 
Chaucer is in order of time the first great 
poet of the English race; and in order of 
merit he is amongst the first of all our poets. 
In the Middle Ages in England he stands 
supreme. Many works have been ascribed 
to Chaucer, and were long printed in popular 
editions, that are certainly not hiS"*o.g. 
The Court o,f Love, ChauceFs Dream, The 
Complaint of the Black Knight, The Cuckoo 
and Nightingale, The Flower and the Leaf, 
and much of the extant Romatmt of the Rose. 
Sec works by Ward, Ten Brink, Skeat, 
Lounsbury, Legouis (trans. 1913), BrusendorfTT 
(1925), Manly (1926), Lowes (1944), H. S. 
Bennett (1947), W. W. Lawrence (1951); 
Chaucer Society publications; bibliography 
(1908-53), by D. D. Griffith. 

CHAXJLIAC, Guy de, shd'-lee-ac (r. 1300-68), 
French surgeon, born at Chauliac in 
Auvergne. The most famous surgeon of the 
Middle Ages, ho wrote Chirurgia Magna 
(1363), which was translated into French 
over a century later and used as a manual by 
generations of doctors. 

CHAUMETTE, Pierre Gaspard, shd-met 
(1763-94), a French Revolutionist, was born 
a shoemaker’s son at Nevors. At the 
Revolution he joined with Camille Desmou* 
hns, and soon gained such popularity by his 
extreme sansculottism that he was appointed 
procurator of the Paris commune. His 
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extravagances disgusted Robespierre, and he 
perished on the scaffold. 

CHAUSSON, Ernest, sho-so (1855-99), 
French composer, born in Paris, studied 
under Massenet and C6sar Franck. Several 
of his orchestral works, including the 
Podme for violin and orchestra, and the 
symphony in (1891), as well as a number 
of attractive songs, have kept their popu¬ 
larity. 

CHAVANNES. See Puvis de Chavannes. 
CHAVEZ, Carlos, chah'vays (1899- ), 

Mexican composer, born in Mexico City. He 
supplemented casual musical teaching by 
study in New York and Europe, and, return¬ 
ing to Mexico, formed the Mexican Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra in 1928, becoming director 
of the National Conservatoire. As an 
official in the Ministry of Fine Arts, Chdvez’s 
influence on every aspect of Mexican music is 
extremely great. His works arc little known 
outside his own country, partly owing to 
their large scale and demands for grandiose 
orchestral forces, but are influenced by 
Mexican folk music and include ballets, 
symphonies and concertos and an unusual 
Toccata for Percussion (1942). 

CHEHOV, Anton Pavlovitch, che'hof (1860- 
1904), Russian author, born in Taganrog, the 
son of an unsuccessful shopkeeper and the 
grandson of a serf. He studied medicine 
at Moscow University and qualified as a 
doctor in 1884. As a student, he had written 
articles for various comic papers, and his 
first book, Motley Stories (Pestrye Rasskazy), 
appearing in 1886, was successful enough for 
Chehov gradually to adopt writing as a 
profession. He continued to regard himself 
as a doctor rather than a writer, though he 
practised very little except during the cholera 
epidemic of 1892-93. His magazine articles 
led to an interest in the popular stage of 
vaudeville and French fiirce, and, after the 
failure of his first full-length play, Ivanov 
(1887), he wrote several one-acters, such as 
The Bear (1889) and The Proposal (1889). 
His next full-length plays. The Wood Demon 
(1889) and The Seagull (1896), were also 
failures and Chehov had decided to concen¬ 
trate on his stories, by which his reputation 
was already made and which had introduced 
him to his admired Tolstoy and Gorky, 
when Nemirovich-Danchenko persuaded him 
to let the Moscow Art Theatre revive The 
Seagull in 1898. Produced by Stanislavsky, 
who revealed its quality and originality, its 
reception encouraged him to write for the 
same company his masterpieces: Uncle 
Vanya (1900), The Three Sisters (1901) and 
The Cherry Orchard (1904). Meanwhile he 
continued to write short stories. In 189Lhe 
wrote Saghalien Island, after a visit to a penal 
settlement, which had a considerable effect 
on subsequent criminal legislation. In 1897 
he was threatened with tuberculosis and 
hyed thereafter either abroad or in the 
Crimea. In 1900 he was elected fellow of the 
A^scow Academy of Science, but resigned 
when his fellow-member, Gorky, was dis¬ 
missed by order of the Czar. In 1901 he 
married the actress Olga Knipper, who 
reinamed for many years after her husband’s 
death the admired exponent of female parts 


in his plays. He died, at the height of his 
powers, in Badcnwcilcr. 

Chehov is perhaps the most popular 
Russian author outside his own country. 
His stories have strongly influenced an entire 
school of writers, beginning with James Joyce 
and Katharine Manslicld; and his plays are 
firmly established in the classical repertoires 
of Europe. His technique is impressionistic— 
almost pointilliste: he builds a low-toned 
atmosphere out of tiny patches of brightly 
coloured personalities. In all his work he 
equates worldly success with loss of soul. It 
is the sensitive, hopefully struggling people 
at the mercy of forces almost always too 
strong for them, who arc hts heroes. For 
this reason his work, though presenting a 
convincing picture of Russian middle-class 
life at the end of the I9th century, has a 
timeless quality, since it reOccts the universal 
predicament of the * little man k 

Among his many short stories, the follow¬ 
ing are outstanding: The Chorus Girl, The 
Duel, Ward No. 6, 77ic Darling, The Lady 
with the Dog, In the Ravine and The Bishop, 
Flis plays are all available in more than one 
translation, together with iVfj' Life (1895). 
The Tales of Anton Cfwhov, translated by 
Constance Garnett, 13 vols. (1916'23), 7'he 
Life and Letters of Anton Chehov, translated 
and edited by S. Koteliansky and F. Tomlin¬ 
son (1925). See also study by W. H- Bruford 
(1948) and Lives by 1. Ncmirosky (1950) and 
Hinglcy (1950). 

CHEKE, Sir John (1514-57), English classical 
scholar, was born at Cambridge, and in 1529 
obtained a fellowship of St John's College, 
where he embraced the Reformed doctrines. 
Flo laboured earnestly to advance Greek 
studies, and in 1540 was appointed first 
regius professor of Greek. His new mode of 
pronouncing Greek was assailed by Bishop 
Gardiner, but established itself in England. 
In 1544 he became tutor to the Prince, 
afterwards Edward VI, whose accession 
secured Cheko a scat in parliament (1547), 
the provostship of Ring’s CoUoge (1548) and 
knighthood (1552). He was stripped of 
everything at Mary’s accession, and went 
abroad, but in 1556 was treacherously seized 
m Belgium, and brought to the I'owcr, Fear 
of the stake induced hint to abjure Protestant¬ 
ism, but his recantation preyed on his mind, 
and he died September 13, 1557. See Life by 
Strype (1821 edition). 

CHEKHOV, See Chehov. 

CHELCICKY, Petz, cheLchiPskee (c, 1390- 
reformer, born probably at 
Cheldice m Bohemia, founded the sect which 
became the Moravian Brothers, and the 
Christian doctrine of his The Net of True 
Tol^oy promulgated by 

CHELMSFORD, (1) Frederic Thesiger, 1st 
Baron (1794-1878), was a midshipman in the 
navy, but exchanged the sea for law, and was 
called to the bar in 1818. Flo was knighted 
and mad© solicitor-general in 1844, attorney- 
general in 1845 and 1852, and lord chan¬ 
cellor in 1858 and 1866. 

nMl Thesiger. 2nd Baron 

0827-1905), son of (1), served through the 
Crimea, the Mutiny, and the Abyssinina 
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campaign of 1868. He commanded in the 
Kaffir war of 1878 and in the Zulu war of 
1879, having resigned the governorship of 
Cape Colony. He was lieutenant of the 
Tower (1884-89). 

(3) Frederick John Napier Thesiger, 1st 
Viscount (1868-1933), son of (2), was 
governor of Queensland (1905-09), of New 
South Wales (1909-13), viceroy of India 
(1916-21), first lord of the Admiralty in 1924. 
CHEMNITZ, Martin (1522-86), Lutheran 
theologian, was born at Treuenbrietzen, in 
Brandenburg. His skill in astrology led to 
his being appointed ducal librarian at 
Konigsberg in 1549, and thenceforth he 
devoted himself to theology. His opposition 
to Osiander led him to Wittenberg (1553); 
and he was appointed a preacher at Bruns¬ 
wick in 1554, and ‘ superintendent ’ in 1567. 
His works include Examen Concilii Tridentim 
(1565-73) and De diiabiis Natiiris in Christo 
(1571). 

CHfiNIER, Marie Andrd, shen-yay (1762-94), 
French poet, was born at Constantinople, 
the third son of the French consul-general 
and a Greek lady. At three he was sent to 
France, and at twelve was placed at the 
College de Navarre, Paris, where Greek 
literature was his special subject. At twenty 
he entered the army, and served for six 
months in Strasburg; but disgusted with 
the frivolity of military life, returned to 
Paris, and gave himself up to strenuous 
study. To this period belong his famous 
idyls, Le Mcmdiant and Id A veu^le. H is heal t It 
giving way, he travelled in Switzerland, 
Italy and the Archipelago. In 1786 he 
returned to Paris, and began several ambi¬ 
tious poems, most of which remained 
fragments. The most noteworthy arc 
Suzanne, UInvention and Berm^Sj the last 
being in plan and spirit an imitation of 
Lucretius. In 1787 ho went to England as 
secretary to the French ambassador, but his 
residence there proved uncongenial; in 1790 
ho returned to Paris to find himself in the 
ferment of the Revolution, which at first ho 
supported; but alarmed by its excesses he 
mortally offended Robesi^ierrc by pamphlets. 
He was thrown into prison, and after six 
months was executed on July 25, 1794, just 
three days before the close of the Reign of 
Terror. See French works by Bccq de 
Fouquibres (1881), Faguet (1902). His 
younger brother, Marie Joseph (1764-1811), 
was an ardent republican, sat in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, and wrote satires and heavy 

NING YANG. Seo Yang. 

CHEOPS, Grocized form of Khufu (c. 3000 
B.C.), king of Memphis in Egypt, of the fourth 
dynasty, famous as the builder of the largest 
pyramid. A son and successor Chephren 
(Khafra) built the next largest pyramid. 
CHEPMAN, Walter (c. 1473-1538), was an 
Edinburgh notary, who, with a bookseller, 
Andrew Myllar, in 1507 received a patent 
from James IV to set up the first Scottish 
printing'-press. 

CHERBULIEZ, sher-badyay, a French family 
at Geneva whose founder, Abraham Cher- 
buliez, a prosperous bookseller, left three 
sons: 


(1) Andr6 (1795-1874), professor of Ancient 
Literature at the Geneva Academy, 

(2) Antoine Eiisde (1797-1869), an eminent 
publicist, professor of Law and Political 
Economy at Geneva, at Paris the redoubtable 
antagonist of Proudhon and the socialists, 
and finally professor at Zurich. 

(3) Joe! (1806-70), who succeeded to his 
father’s business, and edited the Revue 
critique (1833 et scq.)- His Lemiemain du 
dernier jour d^un condamnd (1829) was a 
clever burlesque and more upon Victor 
Hugo’s well-known tour-de-force, while his 
Gendvc (1867) was a solid contribution to the 
history of the city. 

(4) Victor (1829-99), son of (1), was born 
at Geneva, and studied there, at Paris, Bonn 
and Berlin, first mathematics, then pliilology 
and philosophy; after which he lived in 
Geneva as a tcadicr, until his call to Paris 
in 1864 to ioin the stafl'of tlic Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Naturalized (1880), he was elected 
to the French Academy in 1881. Cherbuliez 
began his literary career with compounds 
between fiction and criticism, from these he 
turned to work which really proved his 
powers. The strong and striking Comte 
Kostia (1863) was followed by a scries of 
novels, among the best of which are: Le 
Roman dUme houndte femme (1866), Meta 
Holdenis (1873), Samuel Brohl et C'' (1877), 
Ijhide de Jean Tdterol (1878), Noirs et rouf^es 
(1881), La Vacation du Comte Chisiain (1888), 
and Le Secret du pr deep fear (1893). He 
wrote also as ‘ G. Vaibcrl ’ in the Revue des 
Deux. Mondes many literary and political 
articles. See Sainlsbury’s French Novelists 
(1891) and Faguet’s dkm> (1899). 

CHERENKOV, Pavel Alekseevich (1904« ), 
Soviet physicist, who in 1934 noted the 
emission of blue light from water and other 
transparent modui when atomic particles, 
moving at a speed greater than light, are 

E assed through it. Subsequent researches 
y Professors Tamm and FYank led to a 
definite explanation of the * Cherenkov 
effect’ for which all three Soviet physicists 
shared the Nobel prize in 1958. 1'hc principle 
was adapted in the construction of a cosmic 
ray counter mounted in Sputnik III, Liicicn 
Mallet, a FYcnch physicist, claimed to have 
discovered the effect m 1926. 
CIIERNYAKHOVSKY, Ivan Danilovich, cher- 
nyah-kof'skec (19()8?-45), Soviet soldier, 
probably born in the western Ukraine, who 
after his liberation in 1944 of Vitebsk from 
the Germans was promoted by Stalin to 
become the youngest general in tho Soviet 
army, captured Minsk with Rokossovsky, 
Vilna and led tho invasion of Bast Prussia, 
where he died from wounds received in 
action. 

CHEENYSHEVSKI, Nicolai Gavrilovich 
(1828-89). Russian critic and novelist, A 
follower of the French socialists, ho wrote on 
political and social matters such as Nihilism 
as well as literature, and was imprisoned in 
Siberia from 1862-83 for revolutionary 
activities. His Aesthetic Rehtiomhip between 
Art and Reality deals with his theory of the 
place of art m life, and his propagandist 
novel, A Vital Questlout was written in 
imprisonment. 
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CHERRY-GARRARD, Apsley (George Benct) 
(1886-1959), English explorer and author, 
accompanied Scott (q.v.) to the Antarctic 
(1910-13) as assistant zoologist and wrote 
The Worst Journey in the World (1922), an 
account of the ill-fated expedition. He chose 
the quotation from Tennyson’s Ulysses which 
was used as epitaph for the Polar Party. 
CHERUBINI, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio 
Salvatore, ke-roo-bee'nee (1760-1842), Italian 
composer, was born at Florence, showed 
early promise in church pieces, studied at 
Bologna and Milan, and wrote a succession 
of operas, at first in Neapolitan, later (haying 
rnoved to Paris) in French style, of which 
little is now heard apart from some of the 
overtures, e.g. that of The Water-Carrier 
(1800), his best opera. His later work was 
rnainly ecclesiastical. In 1822 he became 
director of the Paris Conservatoire, and 
raised it to greatness, tiis work on counter¬ 
point and fugue (1835) was a standard book. 
See Lives by Bellasis (1874) and Crowest 
(1915). 

CHER WELL, Frederick Alexander Lindemaim, 
chahr'- (1886-1957), 1st Viscount (cr. 1956), 
British scientist, was born at Baden-Baden 
and was brought up at Sidmouth, Devon. 
He was educated at the University of Berlin 
and at the Sorbonne, where his work on the 
problems of atomic heat attracted the atten¬ 
tion of distinguished physicists. In 1914 he 
became director of the R.F.C. Experimental 
Physics Station at Farnborough. He was the 
first to evolve the mathematical theory of 
aircraft spin and put it into practice m a 
daring flight. In 1919 he became professor 
of Experimental Philosophy at Oxford. As 
director of the Clarenaon Laboratory, he 
made it one of the best on low-temperature 
research in Britain. A close friend of Sir 
Winston Churchill, he became his personal 
assistant in 1940. Under his leadership 
British scientists produced answers to many 
of the new weapons of war. He was created 
a baron in 1941 and was paymaster-general 
m 1942-45 and again in the 1951 Govern- 
ment, advising on nuclear research and 
scientific matters generally. He resigned in 
1953 to resume his professorship. Aloof and 
of decided^ opinions, he was respected rather 
th;^ acclaimed, but his immense knowledge 
and resource heightened the prestige of 
science and contributed significantly to the 
s military survival. See The JProf, by 
R. F. Harrod (1959). ^ 

CHESELDEN, WilUani (1688-1752), English 
surgeon, bom at^ Somerby near Melton 
p ^ 1 was the first to perform operations 
tor lateral hthotomy and iridectomy. He 
wrote a manual of anatomy. 

CHESHIRE, Geoffrey Leonard (1917- ), 
^ghsh bomber pilot and philanthropist, 
and Merton 

CoUege, Oxford. An outstanding pilot and 
^ader, he was awarded the D.S.O. (19401 
D.F.C. (1941) and the V.C. (1944) on com¬ 
pleting a hundred bombing missions, often 
at low altitude, on heavily defended German 
targets. He was with Penney (q.v.) ofiicial 
Bntish observer of the destruction caused by 
the atomic bomb over Nagasaki (1945). This 
experience together with his new-found failS 
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in Roman Catholicism made him decide to 
devote the rest of his life to tending the sick 
by founding ‘Cheshire Homes’ in many 
countries. 

CHESNEY, (I) Col. Charles Cornwallis (1826- 
1876), was author of the Waterloo Lectures 
(1861) delivered at Sandhurst. 

(2) Francis Rawdon (1789-»-1872), uncle of 
(1), the explorer of the Euphrates, was born 
at Annalong, County Down, and was gazetted 
to the Royal Artillery in 1805. In 1829 ho 
inspected the route for a Suez Canal; after 
1831 he four times explored a route to 
India by Syria and the Ihiphratcs. He 
commanded the artillery at Hong Kong in 
1843-47. In 1850 he piiblislicd his Survey of 
the Euphrates and 7Vg/7,v, and in 186’8 a 
Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, See 
Life by his wife and daughter (1893). 

(3) Gen. George I’onikyns (1830-95), 
younger brother of (1), became a member of 
the Council of the Viceroy of India in 1886, 
and m 1892 Conservative M.P. for Oxford. 
He was the author of Lite Battle of Dorkine 
(1871), The Private Secretary (l‘881). The 
Lesters (1893), Ac. 

CHESSMAN, Caryl (1922 60), American 
convict-author, was sentenced to death in 
1948 on seventeen charges of kidnapping, 
robbery and sexual assault, but was granted 
^ght stays of execution by the governor of 
California amounting to a record: period of 
12 years under sentence of death, without a 
reprieve. During this period Chessman 
conducted a brilliant legal battle from prison, 
learnt four languages and wrote the best- 
tigamst capital punishment 
(1956), Trial hy Ordeal 
(1956) and Ihe Pave of Justice (1958). His 
ultimate execution provoked world-wide 
judicial methods. 

CHESIERMEUX Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
4th Earl of (1694«1773), English statesman, 
orator, wit and man of loiters, was born in 
London. He studied at Cambridge, made 
the grand tour, was member for St Germains 
m Cornwall from 1715 to 1722, for Lostwithid 
1723. In 1726 he succeeded 
^th Bari of Chesterfield. In 
1730 lie was made lord steward of the 
household. Until then, as a Whig, he had 
supported Wajpolo; but being ousted from 
olhcc for voting against an excise bill, he 
went over to the opposition, and was one of 
bitterest antagonists. He joined 

an 

excellent Irish lord-lieutenant in 1745, and 
was m 1746 one of the principal secretaries of 
state. Intimate with Swift, Pope and 
Bolmgbrokq, he drew from Johnson the 
famous indignant letter. Besides the well- 
Known Letters to his [natural] Son, he also 
wrote Letters to his Godson and Successor* 
His to Lord Lfuntingdon appeared in 

Letters of 
0932), Unpub^ 
books 

by^ <2rmg (1907)» Coxon (1925); essays by 

CHFSTWRTitJkj Austin Dobson. 

Keith (1874-1936), 
Enghsh critic, novelist and poet, born in 
educated at St Paul’s and studied 
art at the Slade School, though ho never 
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practised it professionally. His first writings 
were for periodicals, and all through his life 
much of his best work went into essays and 
articles in The Bookman, The Speaker, The 
Illustrated London News, and his own G. K.'s 
Weekly, which was born in 1925 of the New 
Witness inherited from his brother a few 
years earlier. Tremendous zest and energy, 
with a mastery of paradox, a robust humour 
and forthright devotion characterize his 
entire output. lie became a Roman Catholic 
in 1922, but this decision is clearly fore¬ 
shadowed in his works, the best of which 
were published before that date. His two 
earliest books were the collections of poetry 
The Wild Knight and Greybeards at Play (both 
1900); the works which followed include The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill (1904), liberal and 
anti-imperialist in outlook, brilliant studies 
of Browning (1903), G. F. Watts (1904), 
Dickens (1906) and R. L. Stevenson (1907); 
and the provocative Heretics (1908) and 
Orthodoxy (1908). The amiable detective- 
priest Father Brown, who brought Chesterton 
popularity with a wider public, first appeared 
m The Innocence of Father Brown (1911). 
Soon after his conversion Chesterton pub¬ 
lished his well-known Life of St Francis of 
Assisi, also one of St Thomas Ac][uinas (1933), 
His Collected Poems appeared in 1933, and 
his Autobiography posthumously in 1936. An 
ebullient personality, with a figure of John¬ 
sonian proportions, absent-minded but quick¬ 
witted, he will go down as one of the most 
colourful and provocative writers of his day. 
See Life by M. Ward and bibliography by 
J. Sullivan (1958). His brother, Cecil Edward 
(1879-’1918), wrote anti-liberal books and 
started, with Hilaire BcIIoc, the anti-bureau- 
cratic paper New Witness (see above) in 1912. 
He married Ada Elizabeth Jones, journalist 
and writer, who pioneered the Cecil Houses 
for London’s homeless women. 

CHETHAM, Humphrey (1580-1653), a Man¬ 
chester merchant and cloth manufacturer, the 
founder of a bluecoat hospital and of a public 
library at Manchester. 

CHETILE, Henry (d, c. 1607), English 
dramatist and pamphleteer, edited Greene’s 
Groafs-worth of Wit (1592), wrote thirteen 
plays of considerable merit, and was part 
author of thirty-five others, including Robin 
Hood, Patient Grisel, Hie Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green and Jane Shore. 

CHEVALIER, shi-val-yay, (1) Albert (1862“ 
1923), composer and singer of costermonger 
ballads, was born the son of a French teacher 
at the Kensington Grammar School. He 
appeared as an actor at the old Prince of 
Wales’s in 1877, and in 1891 came before 
the public as a music-hall singer. Writing, 
composing and singing his songs of the 
humour and pathos of coster life (of fifty 
well-known ones, forty arc his own creations), 
he immortalized such songs as * My Old 
Dutch ’ and ‘ Knocked ’em in the Old Kent 
Road See his Before / Forget (1901), 

(2) Maurice (1888- ), foench film and 

vaudeville actor, born in Paris. He began as 
a child singing and dancing in small caf6s, 
and became dancing partner to Mistinguett 
at the Folios Bcrg6res from 1909 to 1913. 
He was a prisoner in the first World War, 


won the Croix de Guerre, and became a 
member of the Legion of Honom*. He first 
appeared in London in 1919 and forty years 
later his individual, straw-hatted, bon~viveur 
personality was yet capable of scoring a 
popular success in the musical film Gigi. 
Among the best of his earlier films were The 
Innocents of Paris and The Love Parade. His 
autobiography, Ma Route et mes chansons, 
was translated as The Man in the Straw Hat 
in 1949. 

(3) Michel (1806-79), French economist, 
was born at Limoges, and trained as an 
engineer. An ardent St Simonian, he attached 
himself to Enfantin, and helped to compile 
the propagandist Livre nouveau. After six 
months’ imprisonment in 1832, he retracted 
all he had written in the Globe against 
Christianity and marriage. He was sent by 
Thiers to inquire into water and railway 
communication in the United States; was 
made a councillor of stale in 1838; and in 
1840 professor of Political Economy in the 
Coll6gc dc France. In 1845 ho was returned 
by Aveyron to the Chamber of Deputies. 
After the revolution of 1848 he made on¬ 
slaughts that were never met upon Louis 
Blanc’s socialism in articles collected as 
VOrganisation du travail{IMZ) and Questions 
politiques et sodales (1852). As a free-trader 
he aided Cobden in carrying into eficct in 
I860 the commercial treaty between h'rance 
and England, becoming a senator and grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour. He died at 
Montpellier. 

CHEVALUER, Gahriel, shdvat-yay (1895- 
), French novelist, born in Lyons. He 
won wide acclaim with his Clochemerle 
(1934, English translation 1936), an earthy 
satire on petty bureaucracy, after a scries of 
Icss-succcssful psychological novels. Other 
books include taPeur (1930), Clarisse Vernon 
(1933), Sainte-Calline (1937), Les Hdritkrs 
PNjff'e (1945), Le JPetit Giniral (1951) and 
Cwchemerle Baby lone (1954). 

CHEVREUL, Michel Eugene (1786-1889), 
French chemist, born at Angers, studied 
chemistry at the Colldgo dc France in Paris. 
Pic lectured at the College Charlemagne, and 
held a technical post at the Oobehns. In 
1826 ho entered the Academy of Sciences, and 
in 1830 became director of the Museum of 
Natural History. Early discoveries were 
those of margarine, olein and stearin; and 
these studies and his theory of saponification 
opened up vast industries. Between 1828 
and 1864 ho studied colours. This patriarch 
of the scicntiOc world, * le doyen des ^tudiants 
de France died April 9,1889, his hundredth 
birthday having been celebrated three years 
before with great enthusiasm, 

CHEYNE, (T) George, chayn, Scots clie&t 
(167 F I 743), Scots physician, born at Meth- 
lick, Aberdeenshire, after studying at Edin¬ 
burgh, started a London practice in 1702. 
Full living made him enormously fat (thirty- 
two stone weight), as well as asthmatic, but 
from a milk and vegetable diet he derived so 
much benefit that he recommended it in all 
the later of his twelve medical treatises. His 
Fssay of Health and Long Life was eulogized 
by Dr Johnson. He died at Bath. 

(2) Thomas Kelly, chay^nm (1841-1915), 
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English biblical critic, chief editor of the 
Encyclopesdia Biblica (4 vols. 1900-03) and 
author of Critica Biblica and a number of 
works on the Old Testament, was born in 
London. Educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School and Worcester College, Oxford, he 
became fellow of Balliol in 1868. He was 
(1885-1908) Oriel professor of the Inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture at Oxford and Canon 
of Rochester, and a member of the Old 
Testament Revision Company. 

CHIABRERA, Gabridlo, kya-bray'ra (1552- 
1637), Italian poet, was born and died at 
Savona. Educated at Rome, he served 
Cardinal Cornaro, but was obliged to leave 
for revenging himself upon a Roman noble¬ 
man. An enthusiastic student of Greek, 
he skilfully imitated Pindar and Anacreon, 
while his Lettere Famigliari introduced the 
poetical epistle into Italian. Prefixed is a 
fragment of autobiography. 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK (1887- ), Chinese 

general and statesman, born in Fenghwa, 
Chekiang, received his military training at 
Tokio, where he fell under the influence of 
Sun Yat-sen (q.v.), for whom he fought in the 
1911 revolution, and by whom he was put in 
charge of the Whampoa Military Academy, 
an establishment for training Kuomintang 
officers on the Russian model. In 1926 he 
commanded the army which set out to 
accomplish by military means the unification 
of China, a task which he completed by 1928. 
During this time he had opposed the infiltra¬ 
tion of Communism and rid the Kuomintang 
of its influence. As president of the republic 
(1928-31), he consolidated the Nationalist 
regime by force of arms, but dangerous left- 
wing splinter groups retained a foothold in 
several areas and it was their survival which 
led to Chiang’s ultimate downfall. Plead of 
the executive in 1935-45, he was also com¬ 
mander in chief of China united against 
Japanese aggression. During and after the 
war he allowed corrupt right-wing elements 
to become dominant in the Kuomintang, and 
the split with the Communists was intensified. 
In 1948 he again became president, but in 
1949 the Kuomintang collapsed before the 
Communist advance and Chiang was forced 
to_ withdraw with the remnant of the Nation¬ 
alist army to Formosa, there to train new 
forces, aided by the U.S.A., and to breathe 
threats against the mainland which caused 
more consternation among western politicians 
than among his enemies. See his Summing 
up at Seventy (1957), and Life by Hsiung 
(1948). His second wife, Mayling Soong 
(1898- ), whom he married in lfe7, was 

educated largely at American universities, 
distinguished herself in social and educational 
work, and is author of a number of works on 
China. 

CHIARELLI, Luigi, kya-reVlee (1884-1947). 
Italian playwright, bom in Trani. A jour- 
naHst who took to the stage, he had his first 
play. Vita intima, performed in 1909 and he 
continued to write, experimenting with com¬ 
binations of violent realism and his own 
somewhat grotesque humour. His only big 
success, however, was Im Maschera e il voita 
(1916), a farcical comedy translated into 
nearly every European language. It was 


produced in London in an English translation 
by C. B. Fcrnakl in 1923 and has been revived 
several times. Two other plays have been 
translated and produced in this country: 
Money, Money! (1931) and One Plus Pwq 
(translated by Frederick May, 1957). 
CHICHELE, Henry, ehieh'-’kiy (r, 1362 . 4443 ), 
English prelate, in 1408 became Bishop of 
St Davids, and in 1414 Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. He founded at Oxford the colleges of 
St John’s and All Souls. Sec voL v, of Hook’s 
Archbishops of Canterbury. 

CHIESA, PYanccsco, kyay'sa (1871- ), 

Swiss-ltalian author, born at Sagno in 
Ticino, studied law at Pavia, and was for 
over 30 years director of the cantonal college 
at Lugano. His poetry includes La Cathedrale 
(1903), La Reggia (1904), Calliope (1907) and 
Consolazioni (1921). Of his novels Tempo di 
Marzo (1925) and of his short stories Racconti 
pucrili (1920) arc probably the best known. 
Chiesa’s art is inward and spiritual, and his 
prose has moments of lyricism. See study bv 
G. Zoppi (Milan 1921). 

CHIFLEY, Joseph Benedict (1885-1951), 
Australian politician, in early life an engine- 
driver, entered parliament in 1928, became 
defence minister the following year, and 
was Labour prime minister 1945“ 49. 

CHIGI, kec'Jee, a princely Italian family, 
whose rounder, Agostino Chigi (d. 1512) of 
Siena, in Rome became banker to the popes, 
and was noted for his pomp and crtcouragc- 
ment of art. Sec Ctignoni’s Agiistino Chigi 
il Magnifico (Rome 1881).-A descendant, 
FaMo Chigi, became pope as Alexander VII 
(1655-67).-~Fhivio Chigi (1810 85) was a 
nuncio and cardinal. 

CHILD, ( 1 ) Francis James (IH25 96), Ameri¬ 
can scholar, the most learned of ballad 
editors, was born in Boston, Mass. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1846, and, after a 
year or two spent in Europe, was in 1851 
appointed to the chair of Rhetoric, which ho 
exchanged in 1876 for that of Anglo-Saxon 
and Early English Literature. His first work 
was Four Old Plays (1848); but more 
important were his annotated Spenser (5 vols. 
1855) and English and Scottish Ballads (8 vols. 

( 2 ) Sir Josiali (1630'99), writer on com¬ 
merce, was the second son of a London 
merchant. He himself made a fortune of 
£200,000 as a navy victualler at Portsmouth 
and a director of the East India Company. 
In 1678 he was made a baronet. In his 
Brief Observations concerning Trade and 
Interest (1668; 3rd ed. 1690) he explains his 
plans for the relief and employment of the 
poor, substituting districts or unions for 
parishes, and transporting paupers to the 
colonies.—His brother, Sir John was governor 
of Bombay, where he died, February 4 , 1690, 

(3) Lydia Maria, nde Frauds (1802-80), 
American author, born in Medford, Mass., 
published her first novel in 1821, and in 1828 
married David Lee Child (1794-1874), a 
journalist, with whom she edited the Anti- 
slavery Standard in New York in 1843--44. 
Her works, nearly thirty in number, include 
novels, the best of them relating to early New 
England history, and an ambitious but in¬ 
accurate work on the history of religion (1855). 
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(4) William (c. 1606-97), English composer, 
born in Bristol, was organist at St George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, from 1632, with an inter¬ 
lude during the Cromwellian regime, and 
was buried there. He wrote anthems and 
church services. 

CHILDERS, (1) Hugh Culling Eardiey (1827- 
1896), British politician, born in London, 
the son of a Yorkshire clergyman, was 
educated at Cheam and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. After seven years in Australia, 
he returned to England in 1857, and sat as a 
Liberal for Pontefract 1860-85, and for 
South Edinburgh 1886-92, holding office as 
first lord of the Admiralty 1868-71, 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 1872- 
1873, war secretary 1880-82, chancellor of 
the Exchequer 1882-85 and home secretary 
1886. He died in London. 

(2) Robert Caesar (1838-76), British 
orientalist, was born at Nice, held a Civil 
Service post in Ceylon (1860-64), and in 1873 
became Pali professor at University College, 
London. 

(3) Robert Erskino (1870-1922), son of (2), 
served in the South African and First World 
wars, wrote a spy story, 77ie Riddle of the 
Sands (1903), became a Sinn Fein irreconcil¬ 
able, and was executed by the Irish Free 
State authorities. 

CHILDS, George William (1829-94), Ameri¬ 
can publisher, born in Baltimore, was 
proprietor from 1864 of the Public Ledger 
newspaper. Pits benefactions included memo¬ 
rials m England to Cowper, George Herbert, 
Leigh Hunt and Shakespeare. Sec his 
Recollections (1890). 

CHILLINGWORTH, William (1602-43), 
theologian, was born at Oxford, the son of a 
prosperous citizen, and in 1618 became a 
scholar, in 1628 a fellow of Trinity. Ho 
embraced Catholicism, and in 1630 went to 
Douay, where he was led to renounce that 
faith by examination of the questions at issue. 
Pie became thereafter involved in controver¬ 
sies with several Catholic divines, and his 
answers are contained in his Additional 
Discourses. In the quiet of Lord F’alkland’s 
house at Groat Tew in Oxfordshire he wrote 
The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to 
Salvation (1637). lie left also nine sermons, 
and a fragment on the apostolical institution 
of episcopacy. In 1638 he took orders, and 
was made chancellor of Salisbury. In the 
Civil War he accompanied the king’s forces, 
and before Gloucester devised a siege-engine 
like the old Roman testudo. At Arundel 
Castle he fell ill, and after the surrender was 
lodged in the bishop’s palace at Chichester, 
where ho died. See Rashdall’s Typical 
English Churchmen (1902). 

CHINGIS KHAN. Sec Genghis Khan. 

CfflN SHIPI HUANG TI. See Shih Huang 

ClilPIEZ. SeePERROT. 

CHIPPENDALE, Thomas (1718-79), English 
cabinet-maker, born in Worcestershire, 
moved to London, set up a workshop in 
St Martin’s Lane in 1753, and soon became 
famous for his graceful neo-classical furniture, 
especially chairs, which he made mostly from 
mahogany, then a newly introduced wood. 
His Gentleman and Cabinet-maker's Director 
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(1754), the first comprehensive trade cata¬ 
logue of its kind, set forth his designs for 
the perusal of patrons, but had widespread 
influence on the designs of other craftsmen. 
His son Thomas carried on the business after 
his death until 1813. Sec Life by O. Brackett. 

CPIIRICO, Giorgio dc, ki-ree'ko (1888- ), 

Italian artist, born at Yolo, Greece. Pic 
studied at Athens and Munich, working later 
in Paris, and with Carril in Italy, whore he 
helped to found the Vahri Plastici review 
in 1918. A out 1910 he began to produce 
a scries of f 'ream-like pictures of deserted 
squares, e.g. Nostalgia of the Infinite, dated 
1911, in the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. These have had considerable inHucncc 
on the surrealists, with whom he exhibited in 
Paris in 1925. PI is whole style is often called 
‘ metaphysical painting a term which he 
reserved for his work after 1915, including 
semi-abstract geometric figures and stylized 
horses. In 1929 he wrote Hebdomeros, a 
dream-novel, but in the ’thirties he denounced 
all his previous work and reverted to an 
academic style, and to his .study of the 
techniques of the Old Masters, Sec his 
autobiography Memorie della mia vita (1945) 
and studies by J. Thrall Soby (1941) and 
J. Fakli (1949). 

CPHSHOLM, chiz'em, (1) Alexander (c. 1792- 
1847), Scottish historical and portrait 
painter, was born at Elgin, and died in 
Rothesay, having in 1818 settled in London. 

(2) Erik (1904- ), Scottish composer, 
born in Glasgow, studied under 'Povey, 
From 1930, as conductor of the Glasgow 
Grand Opera Society, he produced many 
rarely heard works, including 71ie Trojans, by 
Berlioz. In 1945 he was appointed professor 
of Music at Capetown. His works include 
two symphonies, concertos for piano and 
violin, other orchestral music and operas. 

CHITTENDEN,, Russell Plenty (1856-1943), 
American physiologist, born at New Plaven, 
Conn., educated at Yale and Pleidclbcrg, 
was one of the founders of the study of 
physiological chemistry in America. Pic was 
professor of this subject at Yale and later 
director of the Sheffield Scientific School. 
See his Physiological Economy in Nutrition 
(1905) and Nutrition of Man (1907). 

CPILADNI, Ernst Florcns PViedrich, klacEnee 
(1756-1827), founder of the science of 
acoustics, was bom at Wittenberg, and died 
at Breslau. Ho invented the euphonium. 
His study of the vibration of solid bodies 
resulted m the patterns known as Chladni 
figures. 

CPILODOVECH. Sec Clovis. 

CPILODWIG. See Clovis. 

CHLOFICKI, Joscpli. klo-pifz'kce (1771- 
1854), Polish soldier and patriot, who served 
under Napoleon, was made a general by the 
Emperor Alexander^ but became dictator in 
the Polish insurrection of 1830, and died in 
exile at Cracow. 

CHOATE, (1) Joseph Hodges (1832-1917), 
nephew of (2), an eminent lawyer and 
accomplished orator, born at Salem, was 
U.S. ambassador to Britain in 1899-1905, 

(2) Rufus 0799-1859), American lawyer, 
was born in Essex, Mass,, and admitted to 
the bar in 1823. Pie sat in congress from 1830 
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to 1834, and then settled in Boston, where ho 
rose to be leader of the bar. He sat in the 
U.S. senate 1841-45. Sailing for Europe in 
ill-health, he died at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
See Memoir by Brown, prefixed to his 
writings (1862), and Neilson’s Memories of 
Choate ri884V 

CHODOWIECKI, Daniel Nikolaus, ko-do- 
vyet'skee (1726-1801), painter and copper¬ 
plate engraver, was born at Danzig and 
became director of the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. See Life by F. Meyer (Berlin 1887) 
and Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes (2nd series, 1894). 

CHOISEUL-AMBOISE, £ticnne _ Francois, 
Due de, shwa-zeel (1719-85), minister of 
Louis XV, served with credit in the Austrian 
Wars of Succession, and, through Madame 
de Pompadour, became lieutenant-general 
in 1748, and Due de Choiscul in 1758. He 
arranged in 1756 the alliance between France 
and Austria against Frederick the Great, 
and made himself popular by the terms he 
obtained in 1763 at the close of a disastrous 
war, as also by his opposition to the Jesuits. 
He improved the army and navy, developed 
trade and industry, and reopened intercourse 
with India. He had spies in every court, 
and Catharine of Russia nicknamed him Le 
Cocker de VEurope, His power survived the 
death of his patroness in 1764, but Madame 
Dubarry alienated Louis from his able 
minister, who retired in 1770 to his estate of 
Chanteloup. 

CHOPIN, Fr^ddric, shop^i (1810-49), Polish 
composer and pianist, born at Zelazowa 
Wola, a village near Warsaw, his father being 
a Frenchman settled there. The boy played 
in public at the age of eight; in 1825 he 
published his first work, a Rondo in C minor; 
from 1826-29 he studied at Warsaw Con¬ 
servatoire under Eisner; he then visited 
Vienna and made a brilliant impression. In 
1831 he went to Paris. Here he found fame, 
and lost his health; here he became the idol 
of the salons, giving lessons to a select 
clientele of pupils, and employing his leisure 
in composition. In 1836 he was introduced 
to George Sand (Madame Dudevant) by 
Liszt, spent the winter of 1838-39 with her in 
Majorca and lived at her home at Nohant 


until 1847, when they became estranged. 
Chopin visited England in 1837 and 1848, 
playing in London, Manchester, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Long enfeebled by consump¬ 
tion, he died at Paris. On a groundwork of 
Slavonic airs and rhythms, notably that of the 
mazurka, Chopin raised superstructures of 
the most fantastic and original beauty; his 
style is so strongly marked as to amount to a 
mannerism. He seldom composed for the 
orchestra; but for the piano he wrote a 
great deal of music superlatively artistic in 
form, impregnated with subtle romance, and 
full of exuberant fancy. His compositions 
comprise 50 mazurkas, 27 itudes, 25 prdludes, 
19 nocturnes, 13 waltzes, 12 polonaises, 
4 ballades, 4 impromptus, 3 sonatas, 2 piano 
concertos, and a funeral march. See Ganches 
edition of his works (1932); Opidnski’s of his 
Letters (trans, Voynich, 1932); also Lives 
by Niecks (1888), Liszt (Eng. tr. 1879), and 
Hedley (1947); George Sand’s Histoire de 


ma vie (Vol. X, 1856), and Gerald Abraham’s 
Chopin's Musical Style (1939). 

CHORLEY, Henry Fothergill (1808-72), 
English music critic, horn near Wigan, 
musical editor of the Athenaeum, is remem¬ 
bered for his Thirty Years' Musical Recok 
lections (1862) and other musical Utcraturc, 
rather than for his verse, drama and novels. 
He was a rabid anti-Wagnerian. Sec 
Autobiography (2 vols. 1873). 

CHOSROES, or Kliosrii, reigned over Persia 
A.D. 531-579, waged war with Romo for 
twenty years, and at home promoted agri¬ 
culture, commerce and science. His grand¬ 
son, Chosrocs ll (591-628), inflicted on the 
Byzantine empire great disaster, conquering 
Syria and Egypt. 

CHOU EN-LAI, cMuherMl (1898- ), 

Chinese politician, born near Shanghai. 
Educated at an American missionary college 
in Tientsin, he was imprisoned for rioting in 
1919 and thereafler spent some time in 
Europe, particularly at Paris, and probably 
also in Moscow receiving training as a 
revolutionary. In 1924 he was at Whampoa 
Military academy in C'anton, hcadtpiarters 
of the Kuomintang, as assistant to the Soviet 
military adviser. He organized the typical 
Communist revolt which secured Shanghai 
in 1927, but shortly afterwards, when the 
Kuomintang turned against the Communists, 
ho was arrested, but escaped to organize 
further Moscow-inspired insurrections, among 
them the abortive rising at C,'anton in the 
same year. Thereafter he undertook the 
task of spreading c’omnuinist doctrine in 
the towns, while Mao Tsc-tung (q.v.) 
strengthened the cause in t he country districts. 
The two joined forces in 1931 after Mao had 
set up his provincial government in the 8E. 
Chou En-Iai was largely responsible for 
persuading Chiang Kai-shek to bury the 
hatchet temporarily in order to present a 
united front against Japan, and his knowledge 
of the West brought him a number of diplo¬ 
matic missions in the service of Mao Tsc-tung. 
He was made premier and foreign minister 
in the new Communist government in 1949. 
Pic visited Moscow for political discussions 
in 1952 and secured the transfer to China of 
the Manchurian Railway. PIo was rc-dcctcd 
prime minister in 1955 when the new Con¬ 
stitution was introduced. 

CHRISTIEN de TROYES, t/i trwah 

(d. c. 1183), m*eatest of mediaeval French 
poets, born at Troyes, enjoyed tlie patronage 
of Mario dp Champagne, daughter of 
Louis VII.^ His extant early works, Phlhmena 
(from Ovid’s Metamorphoses) and the epic 
Guillaume d'Angleterre are less important 
than his ^eat metrical Arthurian romances 
Erec et Enlde, CHgLs, Lancelot, Yvain and 
JPerceval, which introduce all the fantastic 
ingredients of Celtic legend woven into a 
tapestry intricate and fascinating though 
^mewhat tortuous to the modern reader, 
Erec et Enlde (c, 1160) is the earliest known 
Arthurian romance, while Cligis (r. 1164) 
contains elements of the legend of Tristan 
and Isolde used in an antithetical manner 
which has caused the poem to bo styled an 
Anti-Tristan Chrdtien himself is widely 
believed to have been the author of a lost 
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version of the Tristan story mentioned by 
later poets. In Perceval, his last work, of 
which all but the first 9000 out of 32,000 
lines were completed by others after his 
death, we find the first interweaving of the 
legend of the Holy Graal with Arthurian 
material. See the romances (except Perceval) 
tr. W. W. Comfort (1914), study by G. Cohen 
(1931), and W. A. Nitze, Perceval and the 
Holy Graal (1949). 

CHRISTIAN. Scandinavian kings, of whom 
the following are noteworthy: 

Christian 11 (1481-1559), king of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, mounted the throne of 
Norway and Denmark in 1513. His marriage 
in 1515 to a sister of the Emperor Charles V 
did not extinguish his love for his mistress 
Dyveke (q.v.). In 1520 he overthrew Sten 
Sture, the regent of Sweden, and thereafter 
was crowned king. But his treacherous 
massacre in the Stockholm ‘ blood bath ’ of 
the foremost men in Sweden (November 8-10, 
1520) roused such a spirit that he was 
speedily driven out by Gustavus Vasa, In 
Denmark a popular revolt drove him for 
refuge to the Netherlands, and placed his 
uncle, Frederick I, on the throne. Assisted, 
however, by Charles V, Christian landed in 
Norway m 1531, but at Akershus next year 
was totally defeated, and spent his remaining 
years in imprisonment. 

Christian IV (1577-1648), king of Denmark 
and Norway, and Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein, was elected successor to his fiuher, 
Frederick II, in 1588. He assumed the 
government of the duchy in 1593, of the 
kingdom in 1596._ His first war with Sweden 
(1611-13) ended in an advantageous peace; 
his second (1643-45) cost him much of the 
territory across the Sound. In the I’hirty 
Years’ War ho became chief (1625) of the 
Protestant Union, but his disasters so 
damped his ardour that in 1629 he was glad 
to make room for Gustavus Adolphus. On 
sea and land he greatly increased his country’s 
trade. The well-known ballad, ‘ King 
Christian stood by the lofty Mast’, com¬ 
memorates his heroism in the sea-fight with 
the Swedes before Kiel in 1644. 

Christian VIH (1786-1848) from 1839 was 
king of Denmark. 

Christian IX (1818-1906), king of Denmark 
from 1863, in 1864 lost Schleswig-Holstein. 
His daughter Alexandra married King 
Edward VH (q.v.). 

Christian X (1870-1947), king of Denmark 
from 1912, lost Iceland (1918,1944), regained 
northern Schleswig (1920), and during the 
German occupation (1940-45) remained in 
Denmark with his people. 

CHRISTIAN, (1) Fletcher (11. 18th century), 
the ringleader in the mutiny on the Bounty 
(see Adams, John; and Bligh). His 
brother, Edward, was a Law professor at 
till his death In 1823. 

(2) William (1608-61^, from 1648 receiver- 
general of the Isle of Man, was shot for 
treason committed in 1651 against his feudal 
soveremn the Countess of Derby. 

CMISflANSEN, Christian (1843-1917), 
Danish physicist, born at Lorborg, became 
professor of Physics at Copenhagen in 1886 
after having verified Scllmeier’s theory of 


anomalous dispersion by experiments on the 
refractive index of fuchsine (magenta), 
CHRISTIE, (1) family of London auctioneers. 
The founder of the firm, in 1766, was James 
(1730-1803), two of whoso sons were James 
U773-1831), antiquary and auctioneer, and 
Samuel^ Hiinicr (1784-1865), student of 
magnetism, who was teacher and professor 
of Mathematics at Woolwich (1806-50). 
Samuel’s son, Sir William Henry Mahoney 
(1845-1922), was astronomer royal (1881- 
1910). See Roberts’s Memorials of Christie's 
(1897). 

(2) Agatha Mary Clarissa (1891- ), 

English author, born in Torquay. Mrs 
Christie has written more than filty detective 
novels, featuring the Belgian detective, 
Hcrculc Poirot, or the inquiring village lady. 
Miss Marplc; since her marriage to M. E. 
Mallowan, the archaeologist, in 1930, several 
of her novels have had an archaeological 
background. Between December 1953 and 
January 1954, she joined the very small body 
of playwrights who have achieved three 
concurrent West End productions, with The 
Spider's PP^cb, PPltness for the Prosecution and 
The Mousetrap, The latter play had a 
record run in the West End. 

(3) John Reginald Hiilllday (1898*4953), 
English murderer, born in Yorkshire. He 
was hanged for the murder of his wife and 
confessed to the murder by strangulation of 
five other women. He also confessed to the 
murder of Mrs Evans, wife of Timothy John 
Evans, who lived in the same house. Evans 
had been convicted and hanged for the 
murder of his infant daughter in 1950. Ho 
had been charged at the same time with the 
murder of his wife, but this was never heard. 
Alter a special inquiry instigated by the 
Home Ofiicc, and several fierce debates in 
the Mouse of Commons, no definite con¬ 
clusion was reached; but there is an increas¬ 
ing body of opinion that Evans was techni¬ 
cally innocent and that Christie killed both 
Mrs Evans and the child. The trial of 
Christie, therefore, played an important 
part in altering legislation alfecting the death 
penalty. See Trials of Evans and Christie, 
edited by F. Tennyson Jesse (1957). 

CHRISTINA (1626-89), queen of Sweden, 
succeeded her father, Gustavus Adolphus, in 
1632. Clever and beautiful, she received a 
man’s rather than a woman’s education. 
During her minority the kingdom was 
governed mainly by Chancellor Oxonstjerna. 

In 1644 she assumed the reins of power, and 
m 1650 was crowned with the title of ‘ king’. 
For four years thereafter she ruled with 
vigour, and patronized learned men, such as 
Grotms, Salmasius and Descartes. In 1654, 
however, weary of the personal restraint 
whtch royalty imposed on her, she abdicated 
m favour of her cousin, Charles Gustavus, 
reserving to herself sufficient revenues, entire 
independence and supreme authority over 
her suite and household. Leaving Sweden, 
she embraced Catholicism at Brussels, and 
entered Rome on horseback in the costume 
of an Amazon. At Fontainebleau in 1657 
she caused her grand equerry, Monaldeschi, 
to be executed in her own household for 
treason. The death of the king in 1660 made 
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her hasten from Rome to Sweden; but, 
failing in her attempt to be reinstated on the 
throne, she again left the country. In 1666 
she aspired to the crown of Poland. The 
remainder of her life was spent at Rome, 
where she died April 19, 1689. See Holling- 
worth’s history of her Intrigues and Gallantries 
(1697; reprinted 1928); and books by 
Gribble (1913), Mrs Compton Mackenzie 
(1931) and C. Weibull (1936). 

CHRISTINA OF SPAIN. See Maria 
Christina, 

CHRISTINE DE PISAN (c. 1363-1431), a 
French poetess, born in Venice, was daughter 
of an Italian who was court astrologer to 
Charles V. Brought up in Paris, she married 
(1378) ifetienne Castel, who became king’s 
secretary, but died in 1389. Left with three 
children and no money, she was obliged to 
call upon her literary talents in order to live, 
and between 1399 and 1415 produced a 
number of brilliant works in both prose and 
verse, including a Life of Charles V for 
Philippe, Duke of Burgundy ; Citi des dames, 
a translation from Boccaccio; and Livre des 
trois vertus, an educational and social 
compendium for women. Her love poems 
have grace and charm, but, written to keep 
the wolf from the door, they lack depth of 
inspiration. Christine is noteworthy for her 
defence of the female sex, hitherto a target 
for satirists. Saddened by the misfortunes 
of the Hundred Years’ War she withdrew to a 
nunnery in about 1418 but lived to write in 
celebration of Joan of Arc’s early successes in 
1429. See study by Pinet (1927). 
CHRISTISON, Sir Robert (1797-1882), 
Scottish toxicologist, was born at Edinburgh, 
the son of the professor of Humanity. After 
graduating in 1819, he studied toxicology in 
Paris under Orjfila, He was in 1822 appointed 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence at 
Edinburgh, and from 1832 to 1877 held the 
chair of Materia Medica. He became 
physician to Queen Victoria (1848), president 
of the Edinburgh Royal Society (1868-73) 
and a baronet (1871). During a vigorous old 
age he could walk, run or climb better than 
any of his coevals. Besides contributing to 
medical journals, Chnstison wrote a Treatise 
on Poisons (1829), &c. See Life, edited by 
his sons (1885-86). 

CHRISTOPHE, Henri (1767-1820), king of 
Haiti, was born a slave on the island of 
Grenada, Coming to Haiti, he joined the 
black insurgents against the French in 1790, 
and, from his gigantic stature and courage, 
soon became a leader among them, and by 
Toussaint I’Ouverture was appointed briga¬ 
dier-general. In 1802 he gallantly defended 
Cape Haiti against the French. Ho and 
Pdtion overthrew Dessalines in 1806; and 
in 1807 he was appointed president. Civil 
war commenced between him and Paion; 
but Christophe was proclaimed king of Haiti 
as Henri I in 1811, and ruled with vigour. 
But his avarice and cruelty led to an insur¬ 
rection; and he shot himself. 
CHMSTOPHER (Gr. Christophdros, * Christ- 
bearer ’ from the legend of his carrying the 
Christ-child across a river), a Syrian saint, 
said to have been 12 feet high, and to have 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor 


Dccius (249-251). For the legends about 
him sec monographs by Sinemus (Hanover 
1868) and Mainguet (Tours 1891). Sec also 
H. C. Whaitc, St Christopher in English 
Medieval Wallpainiing, 

CHRISTY, (I) Edwin P. (1815-62), American 
entertainer, originator of the minstrel show, 
was singing with two assistants at a public 
house in Buffalo in 1842, but steadily increased 
the reputation of his troupe, and the success 
of his enterprise in New York and London, 
till, becoming insane during the civil war, 
he threw himself out of a window. 

(2) Henry (1810 *’65), wealthy linglish 
ethnologist, explored and excavated pre¬ 
historic caves in southern France, 

CHRYSANDER, Friedrich (1826-1901), Ger¬ 
man musical historian, biographer and editor 
of Handel. 

CHRYSIPPUS (c. 280-207 n.r.), Stoic 

philosopher, was born at Soli in Cilicia. Ho 
came as a youth to Athens, and devoted 
himself to philosophy under CJcanihes. Of 
his works, which arc said to have exceeded 
700, only a few fragments remain. Sec 
monographs by Petersen (Altona 1827) and 
Gcrcke (Leipzig 1884). 

CHimOLORAS, Manuel (r. 1355^4415), 
the first to transplant Greek literature into 
Italy, was born at Constantinople. About 
1391 ho was sent by the Byzantine emperor, 
John Palacologus, to England and Italy to 
entreat assistance against the 'furks, and in 
1397 he settled at Florence and taught Greek 
literature. 11c was afterwards employed by 
Pope Gregory XU in an attempt to promote 
a union of the Greek with the Roman 
Church, and in 1413 went with John XXIl to 
the Council of Constance, where he died. 
His chief work was a CJreck grammar, 
Erotemata (Venice 1484).—JI is nephew, John, 
also taught Greek in Italy. 

CHRYSOSTOM, St John (c. 347.-407), from 
Gr, Chrysostonios, ‘golden-mouthed’; so 
named from his eloquence, was born at 
Antioch, and trained by his pious mother 
Anthusa. He studied oratory for the career 
of advocate; but, in his twenty-third year 
was baptized and ordained an anagmhiEs or 
‘ Reader After six years spent as a monk 
in the mountains, illness forced him to return 
in 380 to Antioch, where ho was ordained 
deacon in 381 and priest in 386. The 
eloquence and earnestness of his preaching 
secured for him the reputation of the greatest 
orator of the church; and in 398 the Emperor 
Arcadius made him archbishop of Constan¬ 
tinople. Chrysostom bestowed much of his 
revenues on hospitals, sought to reform the 
lives of the clergy, and sent monks as mission¬ 
aries into Scythia, Persia and other lands. 
His faithful reproof of vices moved the 
Empress Eudoxia to have him deposed and 
banished in 403—-first to Nicaea, and then to 
the Taurus mountains, and finally to Pityus 
on the Buxine. Compelled to travel hither 
on foot, with his bar© head exposed to a 
burning sun, the old man died on the way 
at Comana, in Pontus, September 14, 407. 
His bpdjy was brought to Constantinople and 
reburied with honour in 438. His works are 
very numerous, and consist of Momilks, 
Commentaries on the whole Bible, part of 
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which have perished, Epistles, Treatises on 
Providence, the Priesthood, SLC.,Q.n.dLiturgies» 
See works by Neander (tr. 1838), Stephens 
(1872), Thierry (1874), Busk (1885), Chase 
(1887), Schafl'(l89l), Pucch (Irans. 1902) and 
L. Meyer (1933). 

CHUBB, (1) Charles (1772-1846), English 
locksmith, patentee of improvements in 
‘detector’ locks, originally (1818) patented 
by his brother, Jeremiah, of Portsca, was in 
the hardware business at Winchester and 
Portsea, previous to his settlement in London. 
Under his son, John Chubb (1816-72), 
further patents were taken out. 

(2) Thomas (1679-1747), English deist, was 
born at East-Harnham near Salisbury. 
Brought up in poor circumstances, he had 
little formal education, but had already 
contrived to pick up considerable learning, 
when a perusal of the ‘ historical preface ’ 
to Whiston’s Primitive Christianity Revived 
impelled him to write his own tract, The 
Supremacy of the Father Asserted, which 
Whiston helped him to publish in 1715. 
Encouraged by Jekyll and others, he con¬ 
tinued to write; and a quarto volume of his 
tracts, published in 1730, made his name 
widely known. His opinions drifted nearer 
and nearer to deism, yet he went regularly to 
church, and regarded the mission of Christ 
as divine. Sec his Posthumous Works (2 vols. 
1748). 

CHUDLEIGH, Elizabeth (1720-88), Countess 
of Bristol, and mistress and bigamous wife of 
the Duke of Kingston—prototype of ‘ Beat¬ 
rix ’ in Esmond. Sec Pearce’s Amazing 
Duchess (1911). 

CHUNJDER SEN, Keshub (1838-84), a Hindu, 
the chief developer after 1858 of the Theistic 
society called the ‘ Brahma Samaj of India 
which originated with Rammohun Roy (q.v,). 

PIo visited Europe in 1870, See Max Midler’s 
Biographical Essays (1884), and a Life by 
Mozoomdar (1888), 

CHUQUET, Nicolas, shh-kay (1445-1500), 
French mathematician, took a degree in 
medicine at Paris, but is best known for his 
book on arithmetic, Tripartie en la science 
des nornhres. 

CHURCH, (1) Frcdcriclk Edwin (1826-1900), 
American landscape-painter, born at Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., painted in South America, the 
Arctic Regions, and the East. 

(2) Sir Richard (1785-1873), born at Cork 
of Quaker parentage, had served with 
distinction in the British and Neapolitan 
services, and been made a C.B. (1815) and 
K.C.H. (1822), when in 1827 he was appoin¬ 
ted generalissimo of the insurgent Greeks— 
their success was due largely to his strategy. 

He lived afterwards in Athens, and died 
there. See Lives by Stanley Lane-Poole 
(1890) and E. M. Church (1895). 

(3) Richard (1893- ), author, born in 

London, made his name first as a poet, but 
he is known also for his novels, literary 
criticism, travel-books and stories for child¬ 
ren. His Squirrel called Rufus has been 
favourably likened to the classic Wind in the 
Willows of Kenneth Orahame; while his 
novel The Porch won the Fcmina Vie-Hcureus© 

& rize for 1938. In 1956 the first volume of 
is autobiography, Over the Bridge, was 
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awarded the Sunday Times Prize for Litera¬ 
ture; the second volume, The Golden 
Sovereign, appeared in 1957. His work, both 
poetry and prose, is characterized by a 
quietly reflective spirit that extracts the last 
essence out of ordinary experience. 

(4) Richard William (1815-90), EnglivSh 
scholar, nephew of (2), born at Lisbon, was 
educated at Wad ham College, Oxford, in 
1838 was elected a fellow of Oriel, and in 1871 
Dean of St Paul’s. A close friend of New¬ 
man, he wrote sermons, essays, historical 
works and studies of Dante, Spenser and 
Bacon. See Life by his daughter (1894), and 
a shorter one by D. C. Lathbury (1905). 

(5) William, inventor, patented in England 
in 1822 the first type-setting machine. 

CHURCHILL, (I) Charles (1731-64), English 
satirical poet, was born in Westminster and 
educated at Westminster School. At seven¬ 
teen he made a Fleet marriage, in 1756 was 
ordained priest, ‘ through need, not choice % 
and at his father’s death in 1758 succeeded 
him as curate of St John’s, Westminster. But 
after a bankruptcy, a formal separation from 
his wife and a course of unclcrical dissipation, 
he gave up the church (1763). His Rosciad 
(1761) had already made him famous and a 
terror to actors. The Apology (also 1761) was 
a savage onslaught on his critics, particularly 
Smollett. In Night (1762) he lengthily 
replied to criticisms of his life. The Ghost 
(1762) ridiculed Dr Johnson and others in 
over 4000 lines. Churchill next helped Wilkes 
in the North Briton, and heaped timeotis 
ridicule upon the Scots in The Prophecy of 
Pamine (1763), an admirable sat ire -undoubt¬ 
edly his best work. For The Epistle to 
Hogarth (1763) the artist retaliated with a 
savage earicalure. Other works are The 
Duellist, The Author, The Conference, Gotham, 
The Candidate, The Farewidl, The Times, 
Independence, and, unfinished, The Journey 
and the masterly Dedication. He lacked the 
chief essentials of true satire, a real insight 
into the heart of man and that rarest power 
of preserving likeness in unlikeness, but 
possessed fatal volubility in rhyming, a 
boisterous energy, and an instinctive hatred 
of wrong. See Laver’s edition of his poems 
(193.3). 

Q) JoJm. Sec MARLBOROUGri, 

(3) Lord Randolph Henry Spencer (1849- 
1895), father of (4), third son of the 7th Duke 
of Marlborough, was born at Blenheim 
Palace, and educated at Eton and Merton 
College, Oxford. Returned for Woodstock 
in 1874, in which year ho married an Ameri¬ 
can lady, ho became conspicuous in 1880 as 
the leader of a guerilla band of Conservatives 
known as the * Fourth Party and ere long 
had a considerable following among the 
younger Conservatives, who regarded him as 
the future leader of the Tory Democracy. 
After a plucky attempt to delcat Mr Bright 
at Birmingham in 1885, Lord Randolph was 
returned for South Paddington. Ffe was 
secretary for India in Lord Salisbury’s first 
ministry (1885-86), and then, in his second, 
chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons from July to Decem¬ 
ber 1886, when he resigned. He visited 
South Africa in 1891, and died January 
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1895. See books by Escott (1895), Lord 
Rosebery (1906), Winston Churchill (1906) 
and R. R. James (1959) 

(4) Sir Winston Leonard Spencer (1874- 
), British statesman, was born on 
November 30, at Blenheim Palace, Wood- 
stock, Oxon, the eldest son of (3). He was 
educated at Harrow and Sandhurst and was 
gazetted to the 4th Hussars in 1895. His early 
Army career included service with the Mala- 
kand Field Force in 1897 and widi the 1898 
Nile Expeditionary Force when he fought 
hand-to-hand with the Dervishes at Omdur- 
man. Acting as a London newspaper 
correspondent in the Boer War, he was 
captured in an ambush but successfully 
escaped with a £25 price on his head. In 
1900 he became Conservative M.P. for 
Oldham, but his diflerences with the party 
widened and he joined the Liberals, in 1906 
he became colonial under-secretary and 
from 1908 to 1910 he was president of the 
Board of Trade, introducing the labour 
exchanges. He became home secretary in 
1910 and was involved in the ‘ Siege of 
Sidney Street* controversy in 1911. In that 
year of the threatening German ‘ Agadir 
incident * he became first lord of the 
Admiralty- He developed a War Staff, 
became the ‘ fatlier of naval aviation and 
generally organized the Navy for the war ho 
foresaw. In 1915 he was made the scapegoat 
for the Dardanelles disaster and joined the 
Army in Franco. In 1917 he became Mr 
Lloyd George’s minister of Munitions, 
concentrating on the production of tliousands 
of tanks (largely his own * brain-child ’). 
From 1919 to 1921 he was secretary of state 
for war and air and from 1924—when he 
was returned for Epping as a ‘ Constitution¬ 
alist * supporter of tlie Conservatives—till 


1929 he was chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His spare-time occupations ranged from 
bricklaying (for which he held a union card) 
to editing the British Gazette during the 1926 
General Strike. In the ’thirties he brooded 
in the political wilderness, increasingly angry 
at the National Government’s supineness in 
face of the arming dictators. Munich ho 
prophetically caUed ‘ a total and unmitigated 
defeat . When war came again he was back 
at the Admiralty. Then, in May 1940, when 
power slipped from the hands of Neville 
Chamberlain, he formed a Coalition Govern¬ 
ment, the beginning of his ‘walk with 
destiny for which he considered all his 
earlier life but a preparation. He offered the 
British people nothing but ‘ blood, toil, tears 
and sweat ’ and with steely resolution led 
Bntam alone against Germany and Italy, 
incomparably expressing the national spirit 
ot resistance. During the war he worked 
round the clock, travelled 150,000 miles, 
mways making vital decisions from shaping 
the Atlantic Charter in 1941 to devising the 
strate^ of Alamein in 1942, from giving the 
mghest priority to the battle against the 
U-boats and repelling the Luftwaffe assault 
on Bntam to inspiring tortured Europe with 
M personal terms 

Roosevelt while sustain¬ 
ing the often difficult alliance with the Soviet 
Umon. Defeated in the July X945 election at 


the height of his war-time fame, he became a 
pugnacious leader of the Opposition, In 
international speeches he warned about the 
tyranny behind the Iron Curtain (his own 
phrase) and fostered the conception of 
European and Atlantic unity, later to bear 
fruit in NA'FO and other supra-national 
organizations. In 1951, he became prime 
minister again at the age of 77, and when ho 
laid down his oOlcc in 1955 he was the last 
surviving member of the jin-eal Allied war¬ 
winning triumvirate. Sir Winston, who called 
himself ‘ a child of the House of Commons 
remained in old age u back-bencher who was 
looked on almost with veneration. In the 
sunset phase of his crowded years of public 
service—-rccognizetl by countless honours 
and decorations • ho was often described as 
* the greatest living Ihighshman The 
phrase was trite and inadequate, for he was 
many men, not one. He achieved a world 
reputation not only as an all-sccing strategist 
and inspiring war leader, but as the last of 
the classic Parliamentary orators with a 
supreme command of English; as a writer 
with an Augustan style, great breadth of 
mind and a profound sense of history: as a 
painter as much at home with the landscape 
of C6zanno as by his own goldhsh pond at 
ChartwcU; as the shrewdest- and sometimes 
the most impish-’-of political tacticians; as 
the scer who said (when the Uommons was 
considering the perils and opportunities of 
the Fl-bomb age), ‘ the nations stand at this 
hour of human history before the portals of 
supreme catastrophe and measureless reward ’ 
as a zestful social reformer who believed 


uiat lucre coum oc •^f*«**v*o v* 

welfare before mankind; as a llgurc who 
incarnated in himself the tumultuous sweep 
of modern history; and as an intensely 
human, rich and vivid personality whoso 
abiding qualities were courage and imagina¬ 
tion, passion and magnanimity, all in the 
service of a limitless patriotism, Ihiblications 
include; The World Crisis {A 1923 29); 
Marlborough {4> voK 1933 38); The Second 
World War (6 vols. 1948 54); History of 
(4 vols, 1956- 

1958). See Philip Gueoalla, Mr Churchill 
(1941); Charles Bade (ed.). C/wrr/ii//; By His 
Contemporaries (1953); Virginia Cowles, 
Churchill: The Era ami the Man 
(1953); Colin R. Cooto and P. D, Bunyan 
(®S^sO, Sir Winston Churchill: A Seif-Portrait 
U ^5^) J tilso A. L, Rowse, The Later i imrchUls 
(1958). 

(5) Winston (1871-1947), American histori¬ 
cal novelist, was born at St Louis, Missouri, 
include Mkhard Carvel (1899) 
and The Crisis (1901). 

CHURCHYARD, Thomas (1520-1604L Eng¬ 
lish soldier, poetaster, &c., born at Shrews¬ 
bury, served in Scotland, Ireland and the 
Low Countries under the Earl of Surrey, 
published many verse and prose pieces, the 
best being The Legend of Shore's Wife (1563, 
in A Mirror far Magistrates)^ and The 
uf fra/es (1587). See study by 
H. W. Adnitt (1884), 

Choo-ree-gay'ra 
(1650-1725), ^anish architect, born in 
balamanca. He was royal architect to 
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Charles II and developed the extravagant 
style which has come down to us as Churri- 
gueresque. See Stirling-MaxwclFs Annals of 
the Artists of Spain (1848). 

CHUTE, Anthony (d. 1595?), a minor Eliza¬ 
bethan poet, author of Beawtie Dishonoured 
(1593), largely plagiarised from Churchyard's 
(q.v.) Legend of Shore's Wife^ patronized by 
Gabriel Harvey and assailed by Thomas 
Nash the satirist. 

CHU TEH, choo de (1886- ), Chinese 

soldier-statesman, born in Szechuan Province, 
was educated at the Yunnan Military 
Academy, graduated in 1911, joined the Sun 
Yat Sen Revolution and was brigadier- 
general in 1916 but succumbed to opium. 
Cured in 1922, he left China to study political 
science at Gottingen, but was expelled from 
Germany in 1926 for communist activities. 
As Commandant of the Nanchang Military 
Training School, he took part in the Nan¬ 
chang Army Revolt (1927), from which there 
emerged a nucleus of the Chinese Rod Army. 
He was elected commander in chief (1928) 
of the Fourth Army and led it in the famous 
long march (1934--36). In 1949, as com¬ 
mander-in-chief, he was elected a vice- 
chairman of the People’s Republic of China. 
See the rather biassed work, The Great Boad, 
by A. Smedley (1958). 

CIALDINI, Enrico, chal-dee'nee (1811-92), 
Duke of Gaota, born at Castclvctro, studied 
medicine at Parma, fled after the insurrection 
of 1830, but fought again for the national 
cause in 1848, 1849 and 1859-61, gaming two 
victories in the latter war, besides capturing 
Gaeta and Messina. In 1864 ho bccarao a 
senator, and in the war of 1866 occupied 
Venice 

CIANO, Count Galcazzo, chah'nd (1903- 
1944), Italian politician, son-in-law of 
Mussolini and a leading Fascist. As minister 
of propaganda (1935) and of foreign affairs 
(1936-43), he supported his father-in-law’s 
expansionist and war policy, but, on early 
signs of its failure, opposed it; and in 1943 
he contributed his vote to the fall of the 
rdgime. Pursued on all hands, ho was 
dragged from hiding by the now republican 
Fascists and after trial shot. Sec his Diary^ 
1939-43 (trans. 1947). 

CIARAN, the name of two Irish 6th-century 
saints, the one the founder of Clonmacnoise, 
and the other Bishop of Ossory. 

CIBBER, sib'ber, (1) Colley (1671-1757), actor 
and dramatist, was born in London, son of 
the Schleswig sculptor, Cat us Gabriel Cibber 
(1630-1700), known for his Melancholy and 
Raving Madness. In 1690 he joined the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, and there, 
except for short intervals, spent his whole 
career. In 1696 his first comedy, Love's 
Last Shift, established his fame both as 
dramatist and actor. As manager and play¬ 
wright, h© greatly improved the decency of 
the theatre. From 1730 he was poet-laureate. 
See his famous Apology for the Life of Mr 
Colley Cibber, Comedian (1740); and books 
by Habbema (Amsterdam 1928), F. D. 
Senior (1928). 

(2) Theophilus (1703-58), son of (1), actor 
and dramatist, married the actress Susannah 
Maria Arne. See Arne, Thomas A. 


CICERO, Marcus Tullius (106-43 b.c.), orator, 
statesman, and man of letters, was born at 
Arpinum in Latium, of good family. At 
Rome he learned law and oratory, Greek 
philosophy, and Greek literature. His first 
important speech, in his twenty-sixth year, 
was the successful defence of a client against 
a favourite of the dictator Sulla. After a 
visit to Athens, and a tour in Asia Minor, ho 
was (76) elected quaestor, and obtained 
an appointment in Sicily; at the request of 
the Sicilians he undertook his successful 
impeachment of the infamous Verres in 70 b.c. 
In 66 he was praetor, and supported in a 
great speech {Pro Lege Manilla) the appoint¬ 
ment of Pompey to conduct the war with 
Mithridates. In 63 he was consul, and foiled 
the plot of Catiline. The * father of his 
country ’ was now for a brief space the great 
man of the day. But the tide soon turned. 
Cicero might have saved the country, but had 
violated the constitution—Roman citizen 
could not be capitally punished save by the 
sentence of the people in regular assembly. 
Clodius, now tribune, pressed the charge, 
and after Cicero in 58 had taken refuge at 
Thcssalonica, ho was condemned to exile, anti 
his house at Romo and his country liouscs at 
Formiac and Tusculum were plundered. But 
in 57 the people almost unanimously voted 
his recall. Now, however, he was no longer a 
power in politics; and, nervously sensitive to 
the lluctuations of public opinion, ho could not 
decide between Pompey and tlio aristocracy 
and Caesar and the new democracy. Thus, 
though he ultimately inclined to C.aesar, ho 
lost the esteem of both parties, being regarded 
as a trimmer and time-server. In 52 he 
composed his speech in defence of Milo, who 
had killed Clodius in a riot. Next year ho was 
in Asia, as governor of Cilicia. In 49-48 he 
was with Pompey’s army in Greece, but after 
Pharsalia threw himself on the mercy of the 
conqueror. In 46-44 ho wrote most of his 
chief works on rhetoric and philosophy, 
living in retirement and brooding over his 
disappointments. In 43, after Caesar’s death, 
his famous speeches against Antony wore 
delivered, and cost him his life. As soon as 
Antony, Octavian and Lepidus had leagued 
themselves in the triumvirate, they proscribed 
their enemies, and Cicero’s name was in the 
fatal list. Old and feeble, he lied to his villa 
at Formiac, pursued by the soldiers of 
Antony, and was overtaken as he was being 
carried in a litter. With calm courage he 
put his head out of the litter and bade the 
murderers strike. Fie was in his sixty-third 
year. As orator and picador Cicero stands 
m the first rank; of his speeches the most 
famous are those against Verres and Catiline. 
As a politician he failed. As an essayist and 
letter-writer he is most attractive. His essays 
on * old age * friendship * and * duty ’ {De 
OfflcHs) are still good reading; and his 
Tusculan disputations, his treatises on the 
’ nature of the gods ’ and * true ends of 
human life ’ {De Pinibus), illustrate the various 
ancient philosophies. For his Works, see 
Teubner and Loeb editions, and Oxford 
Classical Texts. So© Lives by Middleton 
(1741), Trollope (1880), Lucas Collins (1885), 
Strachan-Davidson (1894), Sihler (1914), 
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CIB, The, sld (c, 1043-99), Spanish hero, 
was born at Burgos. His name was Roango 
or Ruy Diaz, and Cid is the Moorish Sidi 
(‘ my lord ’); Campeador C champion ) is 
often added. A compound of condotticre 
and patriot, he was constantly fighting froni 
1065; his great achievement the capture of 
Valencia (1094). See works by H. B. Clarice 
(1897) and Pidal (1930). 

CIDENAS (c. 343 B.c.), Babylonian astron¬ 
omer, head of an astronomical school at 
Sippra, discovered the precession of the 


CIERVA, Juan de la, thyer'va (1896-1936), 
Spanish aeronautical engineer, invented the 
autogiro in 1923. ^ ^ ^ 

CIGOLI, properly Ludovico Cardi (1559- 
1613), Italian painter and architect of the 
later Florentine school, was born at Cigoli, 
near Florence, and by Clement VII was 
invited to Rome. 

CILIAN, St (d. 697), the Irish apostle of 
Franconia, martyred at Wurzburg. ^ 

CIMABUfi, Giovanni, chee-ma-boo ay 
(c. 1240-c. 1302), Italian painter, was born at 
Florence, into a period when the fine arts 
were practised in Italy chiefly by Byzantines, 
and painting had degenerated into a mechani¬ 
cal conventionalism. He at first adopted 
traditional forms, but soon turned to nature, 
and led the way to the naturalism of his 
great pupil Giotto (q.v.). In his stiff draperies 
he made little progress, but he softened his 
outlines, improved his flesh-tints, and g^e 
projection and rotundity to his forms. He 
executed several important frescoes in the 
church of St Francis at Assisi; and in his 
later years he was capo maestro of mosaics 
of the Duomo of Pisa. His mosaic of Christ 
in glory in the apse was probably his last 
work. Dante refers to him in Purgatorio, xi, 
11. 94-6. See studies by Bankard (1917) and 
A. Nicholson (Princeton 1932). 

CIMA DA CONEGLIANO, Giovanni Battista, 
chee'ma da kon-aydyah'no (c. 1460-1508), a 
religious painter of the Venetian school, born 
at Conegliano. His David and Jonathan is in 
the National Gallery. See study by Burck- 
hardt (1905). 

CIMAROSA, Domenico, chee-ma-ro'sa 
(1749-1801), Italian composer of operas, was 
bom at Aversa, studied music at Naples, and 
produced his first opera there in 1772. In 
1789 he was summoned to St Petersburg by 
Catharine 11, in 1792 to Vienna; and in 1793 
he returned to Naples, where his comic opera, 
// Matrimonio segreto, was repeated seventy 
times. He died at Venice. 

CIMON (d. 449 B.c.), Athenian commander, 
was the son of Miltiades, the conqueror at 
Marathon. Unable to pay the fine of 50 
talents from which his father escaped by 
dying, he was kept in prison until it was dis¬ 
charged by his wealthy brother-in-law Callias. 
By 476 B.c. he was in supreme command of 
the Athenian forces in the patriotic struggle 
against the Persians, and effected the impor¬ 
tant conquest of Eion, a town on the river 
Strymon. His greatest exploit was his 
encounter with a Persian fleet at the river 
Eurymedon (466 or 467), when he destroyed 
or captured most of the ships, and defeated 
the land-forces on the same day. He likewise 


drove the Persians from Thrace, Caria, and 
Lycia; and expended much of the money 
which he had obtained by the recovery of his 
patrimony in Thrace upon the improvement 
of Athens. He advocated a dose alliance 
with Sparta; and when the Helots revolted, 
led an army to support the Spartans; but 
having lost the confidence of his allies, he 
was ignominiously dismissed. At Athens he 
was opposed by the democracy, headed by 
Ephialtes, who procured his ostracism. Ho 
was recalled in 454, and may have been 
instrumental in obtaining a five years’ 
armistice with Sparta. Cimon died at the 
siege of a Cyprian town, 

CINCINNATUS, Lucius Quinctius (c. 519 n.c.- 
438 B.C.), a favourite hero of the old Roman 
republic, in 460 n.c. was chosen consul, and 
two years later dictator. When the messen¬ 
gers came to tell Cincinnalus of his new 
dignity they found him ploughing on his 
small farm. He rescued the consul Minucius, 
who had been defeated and surrounded by 
the jEqui. Sixteen clays after, he laid down 
his dictatorship and returned to his farm. 
In 439, at the age of eighty, he was once 
more made dictator to deal with a plebeian 
conspiracy. 

CINEAS (d. c, 270 b.c^), a llicssalian, the 
friend and minister of Pyrrhus, was the most 
eloquent man of his lime. 

CINNA, Lucius Cornelius (d. 84 n.c.), a Roman 
patrician who supported Marius. Sulla, 
after driving Marius from Rome, and before 
setting out against Mithradates, allowed Cinna 
to be elected consul on his swearing not to 
disturb the existing constitution. No sooner, 
however, had he entered on ollicc (87 n.c.) 
than he impeached Sulla, and agitated for 
Marius’ recall Cinna and Marius next 
declared themselves consuls after a cruel 
massacre. Marius died a few days later; and 
Cinna in 84 b.c. prepared to meet Sulla, 
but was slain by his own disaffected troops 
at the coast. During his fourth consulate 
his daughter Cornelia had been married to 
Julius Caesar. 

CINQ-MARS, Henri Coiflicr de Ruzi, Mstrquis 
de, stk- (1620-42), was the second son of the 
Marshal Marquis d’ElTiat. At nineteen he 
was chicf-cqiicrry to Louis XIII, but already 
in his dreams he was a duke and peer of 
France, and husband of the Princess Maria of 
Gonzaga. Finding his projects derided by 
Richelieu, his former patron, he conspired 
with the king’s brother, Duke Gaston of 
Orleans, to murder the cardinal With this 
was combined a wider plot with Spain; but 
the conspiracy was discovered, and Cinq- 
Mars, with De Thou, was executed at Lyons. 
See De Vigny’s well-known romance Cinq- 
Mars (1826). 

CIPRIANI, Giambattista (1727-85), Italian 
historical painter, born at Florence, received 
some instruction there from an English 
painter, Hugford, and then studied in Rome. 
In 1755 he accompanied Sir William Cham¬ 
bers to London, where his graceful drawings, 
engraved by Bartolozzi, gained great popu¬ 
larity. He was a member of tire St Martin’s 
Lane Academy, and in 1768 was elected a 
foundation member of the Royal Academy, 
to whose exhibitions ho contributed till 1779, 
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and whose diploma he designed in 1768. He 
married in 1761 an English lady of fortune, 
and died at Hammersmith, 

CIRENCESTER, Richard of. See RtnrAHo. 
CITRINE, Walter McLennan, 1st Baron 
Citrine of Wembley, siHren' (1887- ), 

British trade union loader, born at Wallasey. 
An electrician by trade, he held olFicc in the 
E.T.U. 1914-23 and was general secretary 
ofthoT.U.C. 1926-46. From 1928 to 1945 
he was president of the International Federa¬ 
tion of Trades Unions, and was a member 
of the National Coal Board and chairman of 
the Miners’ Welfare Commission 1946 47. 
Knighted in 1935 and created a peer in 1946, 
he became chairman of the Central Electricity 
Authority in 1947. Edicient and versatile, a 
skilled trade union diplomat, he was one of 
the more significant figures of the post-war 
social-democratic * managerial revolution *. 
CIVITALT, Mattco (1435 1501), an Italian 
architect and sculptor, who was born and 
died at Lucca, where his best work is seen in 
the cathedral. Sec Life by Yriarte (Paris 
1886). 

CLAIR, Rcn6, pseud, of Ren6 Cisomette (1898 ■ 

L French film producer, born in Paris, 
notable for his light touch and whimsical 
irony, evident in many successful films, 
produced at first in I'rancc, later In America, 
including Sons /es toifx th Pmis (1930), I a* 
Million (1931), The (Ihoat goes tVesl (1935), 

It happened Tomorrow (1944). See his 
Comedies et commen/aires (Paris 1959). 
CLAIRAUT, Alexis Claude, klay-rd (1713 65), 
French mathematician, was born and died in 
Paris. Admitted at eighteen to the Academy 
of Sciences, he is remembered by his Figure 
de la terre (1743), his theory of the lunar 
apogee, and his computation of the return of 
Halley’s comet. 

CLAIRMONT, ‘ Claire’. See CiOPWin. 
CLAIRON, properly Claire .loscphc llippolytc 
Leyris de la Twdi (1723 * 1803), a FYcnch tragic 
actress, born near Cond6 in Flanders. See 
Life by E. de Goncourt (Paris 1890) and 
George Moore’s Impressions and Opinions 
(1891). 

CLAPAREDE, (1) Edouard (1832-71), a 
Swiss naturalist, professor of Comparative 
Anatomy at Geneva. 

^ (2) Edouard (1873"'l940), Swiss psycholo¬ 
gist and educationist, studied at Geneva, 
Leipzig and Paris, and with his cousin 
Flournoy founded the journal Archives de 
Fsychalogie (1901). Ho was director of the 
^penmental psychology laboratory at 
Geneva University, founder of the J. J. 
Rousseau Institute for the study of educational 
^lence, and secretary of the International 
Congress of Psychology. Publications in¬ 
clude XE’^uca/Io/i fonctionelle (1921) and 
Morale et politique (1940). 

CLAPPERTON, Hugh (17S8-»I827), Scottish 
explorer, bom at Annan, went to sea at 
thirteen, and was sent in 1821 with Oudney 
and Denham to discover the source of the 
They reached Kuka on Lake Chad in 
1823; and Clapperton proceeded westward 
with Oudney, who died by the way. He still 
pushed on alone to Sokoio, but from here 
retwned to England in 1825. The journey 
had thrown light on Bomu and the Houssa 
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country, but the great problem of the source 
of the Niger was untouched. To solve it, 
Clapperton, now a commander, started again 
irom the Bight of Benin in December 1825, in 
company with Captain Pearce, R.N., Lander 
(q.v.), «&c. The others died early on the 
journey, but Clapperton and Lander reached 
bokoto. Here the vexations of detention by 
the Sultan, joined to the hardships of the 
journey, so atfccted his health that he died. 
Sec the Narrative of the first iourney (1826), 
the Journal of the second (1829), and the 
Records of Clappertotf s Last Expedition^ by 
Lander (1830). ^ 

CLARE, St (1193-1253), born of a noble 
tamily of Assisi, in 1212 founded the order 
01 Franciscan mms, * Poor Clares She was 
canonized in 1255, and in 1958 was designated 
patron saint of television, on the ground that 
at Christmas 1252, while in her cell in the 
Convent of San Damiano, she both saw and 
heard the service in the Cluirch of St lYancis 
^mith (1915). 

C/LARE, ,l()hu (1793-1864), Ihiglisli peasant 
poet, the son of a poor labourer, was born at 
Hdpslone, near Peterborough. Though 
almost witliout schooling, he studied Thom¬ 
son s Seasons^ and began to cultivate verse 
writing. He enlisted in the militia (1812), 
jtssoeiatcd with gypsies, in 1817 worked at a 
Iimc-kiln, but was discharged for wasting his 
time in scribbling. His Poems, Deseriptive of 
Rand Life (1820), had a good reception; but 
though the Marquis of Exeter and other 
patrons secured him £45 a year, he continued 
poor, and died insane at Northampton, 
Blundcn ctHlcd his Poems (1920) and his 
(T931); see Life by J. and A.Tibbie 

CEARENCE, an English ducal title, conferred 
for the first time in 1362 on Lionel, third son 
of Edward HI and Philippa. The most 
notable Dukes of Clarence, all royal, are 
JhomavS, the second son of Henry IV, who 
fell at the battle of Bcaugd (1421); George 
( 1549 - 7 ^), the third surviving son of Richard 
of York, and brother of King Edward IV 
(Shakespeare’s Clarence), who perished in 
the Tower—in a butt of malmsey, according 
to three contemporary writers; William IV, 
who was Duke of Clarence before his acces¬ 
sion; and Prince Albert Vidor (1864-92), 
who was born at Frogmoro I.odge, Windsor, 
and died at Sandringham, having in 1890 
been created Duke of Clarence. Sec Memoir 
by Vincent (1893L 

CLARENDON, (1) Edward Hyde, 1st Earl of 
(1608-74), was born at Dinton, near Salis¬ 
bury, the third son of a Wiltshire squire. 
Destined for the church, he went up to 
Magdalen Hall in 1622; but the death of his 
elder brothers left him heir to the property, 
so in 1625 ho quitted Oxford for the Middle 
Fornple, of which his uncle. Sir Nicholas 
Hyde, the chief-justice, was then treasurer. 
Though ho rose in his profession, ho loved 
letters better than law; for his friends he 
chose such brilliant spirits as Falkland, Ben 
Jonson and Chillingworth. Fie married 
twic^in 1629, Ann, daughter of Sir George 
Ayhflp; next, in 1632, Frances, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Aylesbuiy, Master of Requests 
and of the Mint, who bore him four sons and 
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two daughters. In 1640 he was returned for 
Wootton-Bassett to the Short Parliament, for 
Saltash to the Long; and up to the summer 
of 1641 he acted heartily with the popular 
party. Then he drew back. Enough, he 
deemed, had been done; a victorious oli¬ 
garchy might prove more formidable than a 
humbled king; nor could he conceive ‘ a 
religion without bishops Charles’s answer 
to the Grand Remonstrance was of Hyde’s 
composing, so were most of the subsequent 
able manifestoes; and though in a midnight 
interview with the king he declined to take 
St John’s post of solicitor-general, thence¬ 
forward, with Falkland and Colepepcr, he 
formed a veritable privy-council. He headed 
the royalist opposition in the Commons till, 
in May 1642, he slipped away, and followed 
Charles into Yorkshire. He witnessed 
Edgehill; in 1643 was knighted, and made 
chancellor of the Exchequer; in March 1645 
attended the Prince of Wales to the west of 
England; and with him a twelve-month later 
passed on to Scilly and Jersey. In Scilly, on 
May 18, 1646, he commenced his History; 
in Jersey he tarried two whole years. From 
November 1649 till March 1651 he was 
engaged in a fruitless embassy to Spain; next 
for nine years he filled the office of a ‘ Caleb 
Balderstone ’ in the needy, greedy, factious 
little court of Charles 11. Charles had made 
him high chancellor in 1658, and at the 
Restoration he was confirmed in that dignity, 
in November 1660 being created Baron Hyde, 
and in the following April Earl of Clarendon. 
In November 1659 his daughter Anne 
(163 8-71), then lady-in-waiting to the 
Princess of Orange, had entered into a secret 
marriage-contract with the king’s brother, 
James, Duke of York; and nine months 
later they were privately married at her 
father’s house. As a statesman, Clarendon 
was unpopular. He could not satisfy the 
Cavaliers, who contrasted his opulence with 
their own broken fortunes; he did more than 
enough to irritate the Puritans. The sale of 
Dunkirk, the Dutch war, even the Plague 
and Great Fire, all heightened his unpopul¬ 
arity; and in 1667 he fell an easy victim to a 
court cabal. The great seal was taken from 
him; impeachment for high treason followed; 
and on November 29, at Charles’s bidding, 
he quitted the kingdom for France. All but 
murdered at Evreux by some English seamen, 
at last the old man settled at Montpellier, 
where and at Moulins he spent nearly six 
tranquil years. Then moving to Rouen, he 
sent a last piteous entreaty that Charles would 
permit him to ‘ die in his own country but 
it was at Rouen that he died. No monu- 
niarks his grave in Westminster Abbey. 
The failings and merits of the statesman are 
mirrored in lus great History of the Rebellion 
in England (3 vols. 1704-07), with its supple¬ 
ment and continuation, more faulty ancf less 
yaluabl^the History of the Civil War in 
Ireland aill), and the Life of Edward, Earl of 
Clarendon (3 vols. 1759). We have, besides, 
twenty-five essays by Clarendon, his Con¬ 
templations on the Psalms (begun in 1647, and 
firushed, like the Life, during his second 
exile), several controversial writings, and 
3 vols. of his state papers (1767-86; calen¬ 


dared, 1872-76). See Ranke’s able analysis 
of the History, works cited under Charles I 
and Charles II, the Lives by T. H. Lister 
(1838), Sir H. Craik (1911), and J. R. 
Henslowc’s Anne Hyde (1915). 

(2) George Williaiii Frederick Villiers, 4th 
Earl of (1800-70), was born in London. His 
grandfather, Thomas Villiers, second son of 
the Earl of Jersey, having married in 1752 
the heiress of the last Lord ClarciKlon of the 
Hyde family, was made Baron Hyde (1756) 
and Ear! of Clarendon (1776). Having 
studied at Cambridge, he early entered the 
diplomatic service, and in 1833 was appointed 
ambassador at Madrid, where he employed 
his great influence in helping Espartcro to 
establish a constitutional government. In 
1838 he succeeded his uncle as 4th Earl, and 
in 1840 was made lord privy seal under 
Melbourne. When the Whigs fell (1841) he 
became an active member of the opposition; 
but warmly supported Peel and his own 
brother, Charles Pelham Villiers, in the 
abolition of the corn laws. Under Russell 
he became president of the Board of Trade 
in 1846 and from 1847 to 1852 was Irish 
viceroy. His impartiality helped to reconcile 
party exasperations, though »t did not avert 
the bitter hatred of the Orangemen, Ho was 
thanked in the speech from the throne in 
1848, and in 1849 received the Garter. 
Secretary of state for foreign alTairs (1853), 
he incurred the responsibility of the Crimean 
war, and Roebuck’s resolution in 1855 cost 
him his ofllcc, which he resumed at Palmer¬ 
ston’s desire. He resumed his old otlicc in 
1865 and 1868. Sec Life by Sir H. Maxwell 
n913X and A Vanished Victorian by G. Villiers 
(1938). 

CLARETIE, Jules properly Ars^jne Arnaud 
(1840-1913), French novelist, was born at 
Limoges. While a schoolboy in Paris he 
published a novel, and ere long became a 
leading critic and political writer. His short 
story PierriUe (1863) was praised by George 
Sand. His novels also were generally popular. 
During the Franco-Gcrman war he sent a 
scries of remarkable letters to the Rappel and 
Opinion nationale, and acquired the materials 
for a later scries of bright and vigorous anti- 
German books of an historical character. 
He first made a hit on the stage with his 
Revolution plays, Les Muscadins (1874), Le 
Pigiment de Champagne (1877) and Les 
Mirabeau (1878); in 1885 he became director 
of the Thdifitre Fran9ais, and in 1888 an 
Academician. 

CLARIN. See Alas. 

CLARK, (1) Sir Andrew (1826-93), Scottish 
physician, was born at Wolf hill, near Coupar- 
Angus, and educated at Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh, In 1854 he settled in London, 
where he acquired a high reputation for his 
skiu in the treatment of diseases affecting the 
respiratory, renal and digestive organs, 
Among Ins patients were ^George Eliot’ 
and Mr Gladstone, He was created a baronet 
m 1883. He published several medical 
works. See Life by Canon MacColl and 
Dr Allchin (1896). 

(2) Sir James (1788-1870), Scottish physi¬ 
cian, bom at Cullen, took his M,A. at 
Aberdeen, studied medicine at Edinburgh 
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and London, was a naval surgeon 1809-15, concentration and on oxidation reduction 


practised eight years at Rome, and in 1826 
settled in London. Tn 1837 Clark, who had 
been physician to the Duchess of Kent, was 
appointed physician in ordinary to Queen 
Victoria. 

(3) Josiaii Latimer (1822-98), English 
electrical engineer, born at Great Marlow, in 
1854 patented a pneumatic delivery tube, and 
made important inventions in connection 
with submarine cables. He also invented a 
single lens stereo-camera. 

(4) Sir Kcniieth McKenzie (1903- ), 
British art historian, educated at Winchester 
and Trinity College, Oxford, became keeper 
of the Department of Fine Art in the Ash- 
molean Museum (1931-33), director of the 
National Gallery (1934-45) and Slade 
professor of Fine Art at Oxford (1946-50). 
From 1954 until 1957 he was chairman of the 
Independent Television Authority. lie has 
written on Leonardo da Vinci (1939), whose 
drawings in the Royal Collection he cata¬ 
logued, on Piero della Francesca (1951) and 
on various aspects of painting. He was 
created K.C.B. in 1953 and C.H. in 1959. 

(5) Mark Wayne (1896- ), American 

general. Born of a military family, he gradu¬ 
ated from West Point Military Academy in 
1917 and was wounded while on active 
service in Europe. Assiduous study at the 
Command and General Stalf College and the 
National War College brought him a Stalf 
appointment in 1942, and then the comntand 
of the U.S, Ground Forces in Hurorje. Prior 
to the Allied landings in North Africa Clark 
was secretly landed in Algeria to make 
contact with friendly French oflicials, nar¬ 
rowly escaping capture by the Vichy Security 
Police. In command of the 5th Army in 
Italy, Clark strongly, but vainly, suipporlcd 
Winston ChurclulPs strategic design to 
forestall the Russians in the Balkans. 
Commanding general of the U.S. Forces in 
Austria, he conceded nothing to Soviet 
hectoring. Subsequently commanding 
general of the U.S, Forces in the Far East, 
his unfailing good work was rewarded by 
appointment as president of the Citadel 
(Military College), Charleston, S.C. Sec his 
Calculated Risk (1950) and From the Danube 
to the Yalu (1954). 

(6) William George (1821-78), English man 
of letters, educated at Sedbergh, Shrewsbury 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. He took 
orders in^ 1853, but resigned them in 1869, 
and published a remarkable pamphlet, The 
Present Dangers of the Church of England 
He was public orator from 1857 to 1869. 
Clark travelled in Spain, Greece, Italy and 
Poland, and published his experiences. He 
edited the Cambridge Essays (1855), and was 
long an editor of the Journal of Philology, 
Other works were his Lectures on the Miadle 
Ages and the Revival of Learning (1872), and 
the famous Cambridge Shakespeare (9 vols. 
1863-66), in collaboration with Glover and 
afterwards Aldis Wright. 

(7) William Mansfield (1884- ), Ameri¬ 

can chemist, educated at Johns Hopkins 
University, where he later became professor 
of Physiological Chemistry. He has done 
important original work on hydrogen-ion 


equilibria, 

(8) William Tierney (1783-1852), English 
cuginccr, constructor in 1839-49 of the 
suspension-bridge at Budapest, was born at 
Bristol, 

CLARKE, (1) Adam, LL.D. (c. 1762-1832), 
Wesleyan divine, born near Portrush, author 
of Bibliographical Dictionary (8 vols. 1802- 
1806); and a well-known edition of the Holy 
Scriptures (8 vols. 1810-26) with a com¬ 
mentary. Clarke denied the eternal sonship 
of Christ, though maintaining his divinity; 
held that Judas repented unto salvation, and 
that the tempter of Eve was a baboon. Sec 
his Life (3 vols. 1833). 

(2) Alexander Ross (1828-1914), Scottish 
geodesist, began as an army engineer and was 
later attached to the Ordnance Survey, He 
is remembered for his work on the principal 
iriangulation of the British Isles, and for his 
book Geodesy (1880). 

(3) Austin (1896- ), Irish poet, born in 

Dublin, author of The Vengeance of Fionn 
(1917) and other verse works. See his 
Collected Poems (1936), 

(4) Charles Cowden (1787-1877), English 
Shakespearean scholar, was born at Enhcld, 
Middlesex where his father kept a school. 
Keats was a pupil, and in a poetical epistle 
(1816) addresses Clarke as ‘you who first 
taught^ mo all the sweets of song’. FIc 
early imbibed a passion for the theatre, 
and formed the friendship of Leigh Hunt, 
Shelley, Jlazlitt, Charles and Mary Lamb. 
In 1820, he became a bookseller in London 
and ere long partner as music publisher with 
Alfred Novcllo, whose sister, Mary Victoria 
(1809-98), ho married in 1828. A year later 
Mrs Cowden Clarke began her famous 
Concordance to Shakespcards Plays (1845), 
In 1834 Clarke entered on that twenty years’ 
course of public lectures on Shakespeare and 
other dramatists and poets which brought 
him so much celebrity and profit. Some of 
them were published, as his Shakespeare 
Characters, chiefly those Subordinate (1863), 
and Molidre Characters (1865). The joint 
productions of the pair were the valuable 
Shakespeare Key (1879); an annotated edition 
of Shakespeare (1869), reissued as CasselPs 
Illustrated Shakespeare; and Recollections 
of Writers (1878), full of reminiscences of 
Keats, Lamb, Dickens, &c. In 1856 they 
went to live at Nice, but removed in 1861 to 
Genoa, where both died. See Life by his 
wife (1887) and her Autobiographic Sketch 
(1896), 

(5) Sir Edward (1841-1931), K.C, P.C„ 
English lawyer, born in London, had a 
brilliant career of fifty years (1864-1914) at 
the bar. In 1880-1900 he sat for Plymouth 
as Conservative M.F.; in 1886-92 he was 
solicitor-general. Ho published works on 
the Bible, an autobiography (1918), ^c. 

(6) Edward Daniel (1769-1822), English 
traveller and author, born at Willingdon 
Vicarage, Sussex, passed from Tonbridge 
School to Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
from 1790 to 1799, as tutor in noblemen’s 
families, travelled in Europe. In 1799-1802 
he thus traversed Finland, Russia, Scan¬ 
dinavia, the Middle East and Greece, In 
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1808 he was appointed first professor of 
Mineralogy at Cambridge. His Travels 
(6 vols. 1810-23) were received with extra¬ 
ordinary favour; his other works were 
chiefly on antiquarian subjects and mineral¬ 
ogy. See Life by Bishop Otter (1825). 

(7) Frank Wigglcsworth (1847-1931), 
American geologist, professor of Physics at 
Howard University and at Cincinnati (1874- 
1883), chief chemist to the U.S. Geological 
Survey (1883-1925), did much work on the 
recalculation of atomic weights. 

(8) James Freeman (1810-88), American 
theologian, studied at Harvard, became a 
Unitarian pastor, in 1841 founded the Church 
of the Disciples at Boston, and held a chair 
of Natural Theology at Plarvard (1867-71). 

He wrote many books, including an Auto¬ 
biography (1891). ^ . 

(9) Jeremiah (c. 1659-1707), English 

composer, born probably in London. He 
studied under Blow at the Chapel Royal 
and became organist of Winchester College 
in 1692 and of St Paul’s Cathedral throe 
years later, following his master at the 
Chapel Royal in 1704. He committed 
suicide as the result of an unhappy love affair. 
The real composer of the Trumpet Voluntary 
long attributed to Purcell, Clarke wrote 
operas, theatre music, religious and secular 
choral works and music for harpsichord. 

(10) Marcus (1846-81), son of a London 
barrister, went at eighteen to Australia, 
where he became the principal prose author; 
his chief work, For the Term of his Natural 
Life (1874), a story of the convict settlements. 
See Life by B. Elliott (1958). 

(11) Mary Anne, nde Thompson (1776- 
1852), was mistress during 1803-07 to 
Frederick. Duke of York (1763-1827), and 
trafficked in commissions. Imprisoned for 
libel in 1813, she settled in Paris. 

(12) Samuel (1675-1729), English philo¬ 
sopher, horn at Norwich, studied at Cains 
College, Cambridge. Descartes’ system 
then held almost universal sway; but he 
adopted the views of Newton, and expounded 
them in his edition of Rohault’s Physics. 
Along with philosophy he studied theology 
and philology. Chaplain from 1698 to 
Bishop Moore of Norwich, in 1706 he became 
chaplain to Queen Anne, and in 1709 rector 
of St James’s, Westminster. By his work on 
the Trinity (1712), in which he denied that 
that doctrine was held by the early church, 
he raised the controversy in which Watcrland 
was his chief opponent. His famous Dis¬ 
course concerning the Being and Attributes of 
God, originally the Boyle Lectures of 1704-05, 
was in answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, Blount 
and the free-thinkers, and contained the 
famous demonstration of the existence of 
God, often, but inaccurately, called an 
a priori argument. Clarke’s keen corres¬ 
pondence with Leibniz (published in 1717) 
dealt with space and time and their relations 
to God, and moral freedom. See Life by 
Hoadly, prefixed to his collected works 
(4 vols. 1738-42), that by Whiston (1741), 
and a German one by R. Zimmermann 
(Vienna 1870). 

(13) WOliam Branwhite (1798-1878), Eng¬ 
lish minister and geologist, born at East 
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Bcrgholl, Suffolk, was educated at Dedham 
and Cambridge, took orders, in 1839 went 
out to New South Wales, and in 1841 
discovered gold in the alluvium of the 
Macquarie. 

CLARKSON, Thomas (1760-1846), English 
philanthropist, was born at Wisbech, and 
educated at St Paul’s School, and St John’s 
College, Cambridge. He gained a prize for 
a Latin essay in 1785, on the question, * Is it 
right to make slaves of others against their 
will ? ’ which in an English translation (1786) 
was widely read. He now devoted himself 
to an indefatigable crusatlc against African 
slavery, and, after the passing of the anti- 
slavery laws (1807), wrote a History of the 
Abolition of the African Slave-'trade (2 vols, 
1808). He became a leading member of the 
Anti-slavery Society, formed in 1823 for the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies, and 
saw the object of its efforts attained in 1833. 
Sec Lives *by 1’aylor (1839 and I876) and 
E. L. Griggs (19.16), 

CLAUDE/ Georges (1870 1960), E'rcnch 
chemist and physicist, member of the 
Academy of Sciences, is noted for his work 
on gases, and is credited willi tlic idea of the 
use of electromagnetic wave measurement 
and neon lighting for signs. 

CLAUDE LORRAINE, khul, properly Clmda 
Gcl6c (1600 -82), I’rcnch landscape-painter, 
was born at Cliamagnc, near Mirccourt, in 
Lorraine, went with a relative when still a boy 
to Italy, and in Rome ground colours for 
Agostino Tassi, a landscape-painter. He 
seems also to have studied under Godfrey 
Waals at Naples, and after some travels 
finally settled at Rome in 1627. E'rom 1629, 
when he drew four landscapes for Pope 
Urban VHI, his works were much sought after. 
Claude’s landscapes, which number about 
four hundred, arc found in Italy, Franco, 
Spain, and Germany, and in particular 
England—see paintings in the National 
Gallery and drawings in the British Museum. 
The sketches of his pictures in the six Libri 
Veritatis, now in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire, were engraved in mezzotint by 
Earlom. Claude was somewhat restricted 
in his range of subjects and effects, and had 
little sympathy with nature in her wilder and 
sterner moods. His composition, if rather 
formal, is always graceful and well con¬ 
sidered, and his colour is singularly mellow 
and harmonious. Claude produced about 
thirty etchings; Hamerton pronounced Le 
Bouvier ‘ the finest landscape etching in the 
world Sec Ruskin’s Modern Painters; Mrs 
Mark Pattison (Lady Dilke), Claud terrain 
(Paris 1884)* Dullea, Claude k Lorrain 
(London 1887); Otahame, The Portfolio 
(March 1895), and A. M. Hind, The Drawings 
of Claude Lorraine (1925). 

CLAUDEL, Paul, /c/d-Ad (1868-1955), French 
poet, essayist and dramatist, born in Ville- 
neuve-sur-F6rc. Now regarded as one of 
the major figures in French Catholic litera¬ 
ture, it was long before he was recognized, 
even by his countrymen. He joined the 
diplomatic service and held posts in many 
parts of the world. This experience, with 
the early influence of the Symbolists, adds 
quality and richness to his work. His eight 
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dramas, of which the most celebrated arc 
VAnnonce fait a Marie (1892), Partage de 
Midi (1905), UOtage (1909) and Le Soulier de 
satin (1921) (translated into English by 
Fr. John O’Connor), have a Wagnerian 
grandeur and, in many cases, an anti- 
Protestant violence that render them anti¬ 
pathetic to popular taste. He has also writ¬ 
ten some memorable poctry^— Cinq Grandcs 
Odes (1922) and Corona Benigiiitutis Anni 
Dei (1913)—-and the libretti for two operas: 
Jeanne d’Arc an hUcher, by Honegger and 
Christophe Colomhe by Milhaud. Both of 
these were successful in London. He was 
elected to the French Academy in 1946. See 
Claudel by Wallace Fowlie (1958). 
CLAIJDIANUS, Chuidius (4th cent. A.D.), the 
last of the great Latin poets, came from 
Alexandria to Rome in a.d. 395, and obtained 
patrician dignity by favour of Stilicho, whose 
fall (408) he seems not to have long survived. 
A pagan, he wrote first in Greek, though he 
was of Roman extraction. We have several 
epic poems by him, panc|j:yrics on Honorius, 
Stilicho and others, invectives against Ruhnus 
and Eutropius, occasional poems, and a 
Greek fragment, Gigantomachia. 

CLAUDllJS 1(10 B.c.-A.D. 54), fourth Roman 
emperor, whose full name was Tiberius 
Claudius Drusus Nero Gcrmanicus, was the 
younger son of Drusus, brother of the 
Emperor Tiberius, and was born at Lyons. 
His supposed imbecility saved him from the 
cruelty of Caligula; but in his privacy he 
had studied history, and wrote in Latin and 
Greek several works now lost. After 
Caligula’s assassination (a.d. 41), Claudius 
was found by the soldiers hiding in the 
palace, and proclaimed emperor. By giving 
largess to the troops who had raised him to 
the throne, he comntcnccd the practice which 
subjected Rome to a military despotism. 
Hishrst acts gave promise of just government, 
but he later appeared to condone the beha¬ 
viour of his third wife, Mcssalina, who 
practised cruelty, extortion and profligacy 
without restraint. The emperor lived in 
scholarly retirement, and expended enormous 
sums in building, especially the Claudian 
Aqueduct. Abroad his arms were victorious. 
Mauritania was made a Roman province, 
the conquest of Britain was commenced, 
and the frontier provinces in the cast were 
settled. Mcssalina at last married herself 
publicly to a young lover, on which the 
emperor put her to death. He next married 
his niece, Agrippina, who is believed to have 
poisoned him to secure the succession of 
Nero, her son by an earlier husband. 
CLAUDIUS, Appius, a Roman decemvir 
(451 and 450 b.c,), who gained the favour of 
the citizens by his ability, but began to show 
his real aims towards absolute power. The 
indignation of the populace reached a height 
on his gaining possession of Virginia, daughter 
of a plebeian, Lucius Virginius, who was with 
the army, by pretending that she was the 
born slave of one of his clients. Her lover 
Icilius summoned Virginias from the army, 
but another mock-trial Min adjudged the 
girl to the decemvir. To save her from 
dishonour, the father seized a knife and slew 
her. Public indignation and the father’s 


appeal to the army overthrew the decemviri, 
and Appius died in prison by his own hand. 
The story is familiar to English readers from 
Macaulay’s Lays, 

CLAUDIUS, Matthias (1740-1815), a German 
poet and prose writer, who died at Hamburg. 
He shared in the movement for the return to 
simplicity in lyric poetry. See study by 
Rocdl(1934). ^ ^ ^ ^ 

CLAUS, Karl (1835-99), German zoologist, 
born at Casscl, became professor at Wurz¬ 
burg (1860), Marburg, Gottingen and 
Vienna (1873). He wrote a famous textbook 
of Zoology (1880) revised by Grobc (10 vols. 
1932); also works on Copepods and other 
invertebrates. See his autobiography (1899). 
CLAU'SEL, Bertrand, kld-zel (1772-1842), 
l(rcnch marshal, born at Mirepoix, obtained 
distinction in the Italian and Austrian 
campaigns, but more especially as comman¬ 
der m Spain in 1812. Condemned to death 
as a traitor on the return of the Bourbons, 
he was in 1819 permitted to come back from 
America to Franco; and from 1835 to 1837 
was governor of Algeria, 

CfAliSEN, Sir George, klow\nht (1852-1944), 
Kt. (1927), R.A. (1908), landscape and figure 
painter, born in London. Several works are 
in the Tate Gallery, 

CIAIJSEWSTZ, Karl von, klow'ze^vits (1780- 
1831), Prussian general, who revolution¬ 
ized the theory of war, was born at Burg. 
He served with distinction in the Prussian 
and in the Russian service, in 1815 became 
chief of a Prussian army corps, and was 
ultimately director of the army school, and 
Cincisenau’s chief of stalL He died of 
cholera at Breslau. His Vom Kriege (On 
War, trans. 1873, 4th cd. 1940) was very 
popular in Germany. See Life by Schwartz 
(Berlin 1877) and H. Camon’s Ciausewitz 
(Paris 1911). 

CLAUSIUS, Rudolf (1822-88), German 
physicist, born at Koslin, studied at Berlin, 
and in 1869 became professor of Natural 
Pliilosophy at Bonn. He studied optics and 
electricity, and shared the honour of estab¬ 
lishing thermo-dynamics on a scientific basis. 
See a monograph by Ricckc (Gottingen 
1889). 

CLAUSSEN, Soplms Niels Christen, klow^sin 
(1865-1931L Danish poet, born in Heletoft. 
Ho is generally regarded as the greatest 
symbolist poet of his country. He lived for 
many years in France, where ho was influ¬ 
enced by the French symbolists, but brought 
a personal eroticism to nearly everything he 
wrote. He also translated Heme and Shelley, 
His Samkde Vaerker were published in seven 
volumes in 1910. See Life by E. Frandsen 
in 1950. 

CLAVERHOUSE. See Dundee. 
CLAVIJERO, EVancisco Xavier, klav-ee->hay'rd 
(1721-87), Jesuit, was bom at Vera Cruz, 
and died at Bologna. Flis valuable Italian 
History of Mexico was translated by C. Cullen 
in 1787. 

CLAY, Henry (1777-1852), American states¬ 
man and orator, was born in ‘ the Slashes 
Hanover county, Virginia. He was the son 
of a Baptist preacher who died in 1781, and 
from his employment in a grist-mill was 
nicknamed ‘the mill-bov of the fSlasheft U 
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At jfifteen he became an assistant-clerk m 
the chancery court of Virginia; and in 1797 
he was licensed to practise law, and went to 
Lexington, Kentucky, where he soon acquired 
a high reputation. He was sent in 1806, and 
again in 1809, to the U.S. senate for short 
terms. He entered the lower house of 
congress in 1811, and was chosen its speaker, 
a post he filled for many years. He was 
active in bringing on the war of 1812-15 
with Great Britain, and was one of the 
commissioners who arranged the treaty of 
Ghent which ended it. By his course in 
regard to the ‘ Missouri Compromise ’ of 
1821, he won the title of ‘ the great pacifi¬ 
cator’. In 1824, 1831 and 1844 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the presidency. 
The compromise of 1850 between the oppos¬ 
ing free-soil and pro-slavery interests was 
largely Clay’s work. He died at Washington. 
See Life by Schur 2 (Boston 1887). 

CLAYTON, (1) John (c. 1650),^ English 
scientist, educated as a theologian, first 
discovered that gas could be distilled from 
crude coal and stored, but did;not realize 
the commercial importance of his discovery. 
He also did work on stained glass. 

(2) John Middleton (1796-1856), American 
statesman, was born in Sussex county, 
Delaware, studied at Yale, and practised as 
a lawyer. In 1829 he became a United States 
senator, and, while secretary of state in 
1849-50, he negotiated the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty with Britain. 

CLEANTHES (c. 300-220^ B.c.), a Stoic 
pliilosopher, born at Assos in Troas, studied 
under Zeno for nineteen years, and, on his 
death, succeeded him. He died of voluntary 
starvation. His principal extant writing is 
the Hymn to Zeus. See his Fragments and 
Zeno’s, edited by Pearson (1891). 

CLELAND, William (c. 1661-89), Scottish 
Covenanting poet, studied at St Andrews and 
Utrecht, and had fought at Drumclog, 
Bothwell Brig and in Argyll’s expedition, 
when, as colonel of the Camcronians, he fell 
in the gallant defence of Dunkeld against the 
Jacobite clansmen. 

CLEMENCEAU, Georges, klem-a-sd (1841- 
1929), French statesman, born in La Vcnd6c, 
became a Paris physician, lived in U.S.A. 
1865-69, in 1871 was in the French National 
Assembly, and, sent in 1876 to the Chamber, 
was a leader of the extreme left. The 
destroyer of many ministries, he was himself 
premier 1906-09, 1917-20. ‘ The Tiger as 
he was called, presided at the Peace Con¬ 
ference in 1919 and to his intransigent hatred 
of Germany some have related the second 
war. A brilliant journalist, he founded 
UAurora, &c., and from 1918 was an 
Academician. See studies by Hyndman 
1919), L. Daudet (1938) and B. Z. Szeps 
1945). 

CLEMENS, Samuel Langhorne. See Twain, 
Mark. 

CLEMENT, or Clernens, is the name of 
seventeen popes, of whom three, as schis¬ 
matics, are not usually reckoned. 

(1) Clemens Romanus, was one of the 
Apostolic Fathers, and is reckoned variously 
as the second or third successor of St Peter 
in the see of Rome. According to Lightfoot, 


he was a freedman of Jewish parentage 
belonging to ‘ Caesar’s household The 
second of the two epistles attributed to him 
is certainly not by Clement; but the first is 
generally accepted as his, and was probably 
written about a.d. 95. It is addressed to the 
Corinthian Church, and treats of social 
dissensions and of the resurrection. The 
first edition was edited by Patrick Young in 
1633, from the incomplete Alexandrian MS., 
then in the king’s library. This was the only 
copy known until in 1875 Bryennios (q.v.) 
published a complete MS. (dated 1056) found 
at Constantinople; and in 1876 a complete 
Syriac MS. came into the possession of 
Cambridge University. Sec Lightfoot’s 
exhaustive edition (1*869-77), where the 
second epistle will also he found. I'hc other 
works attributed to Clement--the Apostolic 
Constitutions and Canons, two Syriac epistles 
on Virginity, the Cleuwntinac (the Recog¬ 
nitions and Homilies), and two epistles to 
James arc all undoubtedly spurious. 

(2) Clement III (1187-91) allayed an old 
feud between the Romans and the popes. 

(3) Clement IV, named Ciui F’oulques, pope 
in 1265-68, supported Charles of Anjou and 
encouraged Roger Bacon. 

(4) Clement V (lk)5-14), formerly arch¬ 
bishop of Bordeaux, suppressed the Temp¬ 
lars, and removed the seal of the papacy to 
Avignon (1308), a movement disastrous to 
Italy. 

(5) Clement VI (1342 *52), also PVcnch, was 
the fourth of the Avignon popes, a patron of 
art and learning, but no saint. 

(6) Clement Vll (1523-34), Ciiulio do’ 
Medici, was a cunning diplomatist but a 
most unlucky pope, allied himself with 
Francis I against Charles V, was besieged 
by the Constable Bourbon and became his 
prisoner, and refused to sanction Henry VIIFs 
divorce. 

(7) Clement VHI (1592-1605), an Italian, 
secured peace between Franco and Spain, 
and extended the States of the Church. 

(8) Clement XI (1700-21), issued the bull 
Unigenitus against the * Gallican liberties ’ 
of the French church. 

(9) Clement XIV, named Ganganclli 
(1769-74), an excellent and accomplished but 
much calumniated pope, suppressed in 1773 
the Jesuit order. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Lat. 
Clemens Alcxandrlnus (e. 150~c. 215), a 
Church father, was born probably at Athens, 
of heathen parents, and lived chiefly in 
Alexandria, In his earlier years he devoted 
himself to philosophy. After coming to 
Alexandria ho was made a presbyter, and 
about 190 became head of the celebrated 
Catechetical school. In 203 the persecution 
under Severas compelled him to flee to 
Palestine. His most distinguished pupil was 
Origon. The chief writings of Clement that 
have survived, besides a practical treatise, 
Who is the Rich Man that Is Savedf are the 
Missionary, the Tutor and the Miscellanies, 
which form a connected series, probably 
continued in his lost Outlines* which was 
an investigation of the canonical writings. 
They exhibit a man of pure and gentle spirit, 
sincere piety, wide reading, and wider 
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sympathies; but his learning is undigested, 
his style verbose, and his method desultory. 
See editions by Dindorf (4 vols. Oxford 
1868); Stahlin (Leipzig 1905 et seq.)\ the 
translation in Clark’s Ante-Niccne Library 
(1877“79); monographs by X Patrick (1914) 
and R. B. Tollinton (1914). 

CLEMENT, Jacques (1564^*89), the Dominican 
who stabbed Henry III (q.v.) of France. 

CLEMKNTI, Miizio (1752-1832), pianist and 
composer for the pianoforte, was born at 
Rome, and was brought to England in 1766 
by Peter Beckford, M.P. Ho conducted the 
Italian Opera in London (1777 -80), toured 
as a virtuoso in 1781, and later went into the 
piano-manufacturing business. In 1817 he 
wrote the Gradus ad Partiasstmu on whicli 
subsequent piano methods have been based. 
He can be regarded as the father of piano¬ 
playing, having been a pioneer ot that 
instrument when it began to supersede the 
harpsichord; and he left many charming 
and tuneful pieces which are widely used 
by teachers today. See Life by Unger 
(1913). 

CLEMENTIS, VladSmir (1902-52), Czech 
politician, was born at Tesovee, Slovakia, in 
1902 and studied at Prague University. Ho 
became a Czech Communist M.P. in 1935 
and in 1945 vice-minister of foreign affairs 
in the first Czech post-war Ciovernment. A 
chief organizer of the 1948 coup, ho succeeded 
Jan Masaryk as foreign minister, but was 
forced to resign in 1950 as a ‘ deviationist L 
Following a purge, he was hanged. 

CLEON (d. 422 b.c.), a loud-voiced Athenian 
demagogue and leader of the war-party at 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, was 
originally a tanner. He advocated (427 b.c.) 
the slaughter of the Mytiicnean prisoners, 
but his first great success was the reduction of 
Sphactcria, m which a Lacedaemonian force 
had long held out. Perhaps this exploit was 
really duo to his colleague Demosthenes, but 
many of his countrymen must have credited 
Cleon with military genius, for in 422 he was 
sent to oppose the Spartan Brasidas in 
Macedonia, but was killed at Amphipolis. 

CLEOPATRA (69-30 n.c.), should by the will 
of her father, Ptolemy Aulctes (d. 51 b.c.), 
one of the Macedonian kings of Egypt, have 
shared the throne with her younger brother, 
Ptolemy. But she was ousted by Ptolemy’s 
guardians, and was about to assert her rights, 
by help of Syrian troops, when Julius Caesar 
arrived in Egypt in pursuit of Pompey. 
Caesar, captivated by ner charms, warmly 
espoused her cause, and, after the Alexandrine 
war, in which Ptolemy fell, replaced her upon 
the throne. Cleopatra bore him a son, who 
was called Caesarion (afterwards killed by 
Augustus), and soon followed her lover to 
Rome. After Caesar’s murder and the battle 
of Philippi, Antony summoned her to appear 
before him at Tarsus in Cilicia. She was 
then in her twenty-eighth year, the perfection 
of Greek beauty (she was pure Greek by 
descent); and the splendour of her loveliness 
and her wit fascinated Antony. They spent 
the next winter in Alexandria. Antony then 
went to Rome to marry Octavia, the sister of 
Octavian, but soon returned to the arms of 
Cleopatra, who met him in Syria (36 B.c.), 
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and accompanied him on his march to the 
Euphrates. From this time his usual 
residence was with her at Alexandria, where 
ho heaped upon her and her children extra¬ 
vagant giftvS and honours; his infatuation 
cost him all his popularity at Romo. It was 
at Cleopatra’s instigation that ho risked the 
great sea-fight of Actium; and when she lied 
with sixty ships, he flung away half the world 
to follow her. When Octavian (Augustus) 
appeared victorious before Alexandria, 
Cleopatra entered into private negotiations 
with him. Antony, told that she had killed 
herself, fell upon his sword; but on learning 
that the report was false, he had himself 
carried into her presence, and died in her 
arms. Finding that she could not touch 
Octavian, and scorning to grace his triumph 
at Rome, she took poison, or, as it is said, 
killed herself by causing an asp to bite her 
breast. See books by Sergeant (1909), 
Wcigall (1914), Von Wertheimer (trans. 1931) 
and H. Volkmann (1958). 

CLERK, John (1728-1812), Scottish writer on 
naval tactics, was a son of the antiquary, Sir 
John Clerk of Penicuik (1676-1755), Retir¬ 
ing in 1773 from a prosperous business in 
Edinburgh, he devoted himself to the study 
of naval tactics at his newly purchased estate 
Ekiin, Lasswade. In 1782 he printed 50 copies 
of his Essay on Naval Tactics, which was 
published in 1790 and started a controversy 
as to whether Rodney owed his West Indies 
successes to it.—His son, John (1757-1832), 
was raised as Lord Eldin to the Scottish 
bench in 1823. 

CLERKE, Charles (1741-79), English naval 
captain, who succeeded to the command of 
Cook’s expedition, but himself died soon 
after off Kamchatka. 

CLERK-MAXWELL, James (1831-79), Scot- 
ti.sh physicist, born in Edinburgh on June 13, 
was educated at Edinburgh Academy and 
University and at Cambridge. As a school¬ 
boy of fifteen ho devised a method for drawing 
certain oval curves which was published by 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, At Cam¬ 
bridge he graduated as second wrangler. 
He was appointed professor at Aberdeen 
(1856), at King’s College, London (1860), 
and became the first professor of Experi¬ 
mental Physics at Cambridge (1871), and 
organized the Cavendish Laboratory. In 
1873 he published his great Treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism which treats 
mathematically Faraday’s theory of electrical 
and magnetic forces considered as action in 
a medium rather than as action at a distance. 
Clerk-Maxwell also contributed to the 
study of colour vision, to the kinetic theory 
of gases, but his greatest work was his 
theory of electromagnetic radiation. He 
was awarded the Adams prize for an essay 
on the stability of Saturn*s riMS. Pie died 
on November 5, See Lives by Campbell and 
Garnett (1882), Glazebrook (N.Y, 1896) and 
Sir J. J. Thomson (1931), 

CLEVE* van. The name of several Flemish 
painters. 

(1) Cornells (1520-67), son of (3), born at 
Antwerp, specialized in portraits or the rich 
Flemish bourgeoisie. In 1554 he went to 
England, hoping for the patronage of Philip 
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of Spain, who was there for his marriage to 
Mary Tudor, but his arrival untortunately 
coincided with that of a collection of pictures 
by Titian and others from Italy, which ou^cd 
the Flemish school from royal favour. The 
disappointment mentally deranged Cornells, 
who never entirely recovered, being known 
thereafter as ‘ Sotte (i,e. mad) Cleve Some 
of his work is at Windsor Castle. _ 

(2) Jan (1646-1716), painted religious 

^°( 3 ) Joos?arder Beke (e. 1480-1540). father 

of (1). was born and died at Antwerp, where 
most of his work was done, though he also 
worked at Cologne and was invited to Pans 
to paint portraits of Francis I and his family. 
He is best known for his religious pictures 
and is sometimes called ‘ the Master of the 
Death of the Virgin from two tryptichs of 
that subject at Munich and Cologne, bee 
study by von Baldass (1925). . 

CLEVELAND, (1) Barbara 'tTllicrs, Dodicss 
of (1640-1709), mistress of Charles II. As 
the youthful wife of Roger Palmer, about 
1659 she became the willing mistress of 
Charles II; Palmer being made Earl of 
Castlemainc by way of solatium. Hectoring 
and spendthrift, her amours were notorious, 
one of her lovers being a professional strong 
man, another the future Duke ol Marl¬ 
borough. In 1670 she was created Duchess 
of Cleveland. Settling in France, m 1705 
she married ‘ Beau ’ Fielding, but the 
marriage was annulled as bigamous. Her 
sons by Charles were created, respectively, 
Dukes of Cleveland, Grafton and Northum¬ 
berland. See Rowse, The Early Churchills 


(2) John (1613-58), English cavalier poet, 
was born at Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
the son of a poor clergyman, ousted by the 
parliament from the living of Hinckley in 
1645. In 1627 he entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, graduated B.A. four years later, 
and then migrated to St John’s, where ho was 
elected to a fellowship in 1634, and lived nine 
years * the delight and ornament of the 
society He vigorously opposed CromwclPs 
election to the Long Parliament for Carn- 
bridge, and was for his loyalty himself 
ejected from his fellowship in 1645- Fie 
betook himself to the king’s army, and was 
appointed judge-advocate at Newark, but 
was obliged to surrender with the garrison. 
In 1655 he was arrested at Norwich, but was 
released by Cromwell, who could admire the 
courageous manliness of the poor poet’s 
letter addressed to him. In 1656 he published 
a volume containing thirty-six poems— 
elegies on Charles I, Strafford, Laud and 
Edward King, also some stinging satires. 
Cleveland now went to live at Gray’s Inn, 
where he died. In 1677 was published, with 
a short Life, Clievelandi Vindiciae. See 
Caroline Poets (vol. 3, 1921), with Life by 
G. Saintsbury, and Dame Rose Macaulay’s 
novel. They were Defeated (1932). 

(3) Stephen Grover (1837-1908), the 
twenty-second and twenty-fourth president 
of the United States, was born at Caldwell, 
New Jersey, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister. In 1859 he was admitted to the 
bar, and began to practise at Buffalo. From 


1863 to 1866 he was assistant district attorney 
for Erie County, and in 1870 was chosen 
sheriff. After filling the oUkc of Mayor of 
Buffalo, he was in 1882 elected governor of 
New York by a majority of 190,000 votes. 
In 1884 he was nominated by the Democrats 
for the presidency, and took his scat as 
president in 1885. In a message to congress in 
1887 he strongly advised a readjustment of 
the tariff on certain manufactured articles 
of import, and the admission duty-free of 
some raw materials. Protectionists classed 
the president’s message as a free-trade docu¬ 
ment, but this was denied by the Democrats, 
and its doctrines were atloptcd at the con¬ 
vention of that party in 1888. !n the follow¬ 
ing August, on the rejection of the proposed 
Fisheries Treaty with Canada by the Repub¬ 
lican majority in the senate, the president 
sent a message to congress, declaring a 
policy of ‘ retaliation ’ against Canada now 
necessary. At the elcclidn in November ho 
was defeated by the Republican candidaic, 
General Harrison, over whom, however, he 
secured a large majority in November 1892. 
In 1895 he evoked intense excitement 
throughout the whole civilized world by his 
application of the ‘ Monroe Doctrine ’ to 
Britain’s dispute with Venezuela over the 
frontier question. Sec studies by A, Nevins 
(1932) and H. S. Merrill (1958), and his 
Writings and Speeches, edited by Parker 
(1892). 

CLEVELEY, John (l747^-‘86), and Robert 
(1747-1809), twin brothers, born at Deptford, 
from 1764 were both marine painters. 
CLIFFORD, a family descended from Walter 
(fl. 12th cent.), Richard F'itzPoncc’s son, who 
by marriage, prior to 11.18, acquired C’litlbrd 
Castle on the Wye, 17 miles W. of llcrclbrd, 
and who thence assumed the surname 
Clifford. Ho was the father of F'air Rosa¬ 
mond, Henry U’s mistress, who seems to 
have died about U76, and to have been 
buried at Godstow Nunnery* near Oxford, 
J'he legend of her murder by Queen Eleanor 
appears first in the 14th century; the Wood- 
stock maze, the due, the dagger and the 
poisoned bowl belong to a yet later age. 
Among Walter’s descendants wore the soldier- 
judge Roger dc Clifford (d. c, 1285), who 
by marriage with Isabella do Vipont got 
Brougham Castle In Westmorland (r. 1270); 
John (1435-61), the savage Lancastrian; 
Henry (1455«d523), the ‘shepherd lord’; 
Henry (1493 1542), 15th Lord Clifford and 
1st Earl of Cumberland; CJeorge, 3rd earl 
(1558-1605), naval commander, whose 
daughter. Anno (1590-1676), married first the 
Earl of Dorset, and then the Bari of Pem¬ 
broke; and Flonry, 5 th and last carl (1591- 
1643). To a cadet branch belonged Jliomas 
(1630-73), a Catholic member of the Cabal, 
who in 1672 was created Lord Clifford of 

CXIFB’oId, (1) Jolm (1836-1923), English 

divine, born at Sawley near Derby, studied 
at the Baptist College in Nottingham and at 
University College, London, and in 1858- 
1915 was pastor of a charge in Paddington. 
A leading passive resistor to the Education 
Act of 1902 and a strong Nonconformist 
Liberal, he was created C.H. in 192 L 
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(2) William Kingdon, F.R.S. (1845-1879), 
niatncmatician, was bom at Exeter* In 
1860 he passed to King’s College, London, 
and thence in 1863 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he excelled in gymnastics, 
and came out second wrangler in 1867, next 
year being elected a fellow. In 1871 he was 
elected to the chair of Mathematics and 
Mechanics at University College, London, 
which post he retained until his untimely 
death at Madeira. In 1878 he published part i. 
of Elements of Dynamics; a further instal¬ 
ment appeared in 1887. His Common Sense 
of the Exact Sciences was completed by 
Professor Karl Pearson in 1885; his Mathe¬ 
matical Papers were issued in 1881; his 
lectures on Seeing and Thinking in 1879; 
and his Lectures and Essays were edited, with 
a memoir, by Stephen and Pollock (1879; 
2ncl ed. 1886).—Mrs ClilTord (//de Lucy Lane, 
a Barbadian), who died in 1929, was the 
author of Mrs Keith's Crime (1885), &c. 
CLINTON, (1) l>c Witt (1769-1828), Ameri¬ 
can politician, son of (5), admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1788, was private secretary 
to his uncle (2) in 1790 95. Me sat in 
the state legislature (1797) and in the state 
senate (1798-1802); and in 1802 he was 
elected to the U.S. Senate, but resigned in 
the same year on being appointed mayor of 
New York by his uncle. In this otllce he 
continued, save for two short intervals, until 
1815; he was defeated by Madison in the 
presidential contest of 1812. He pressed the 
Erie Canal scheme, was elected governor of 
the state in 1817, and in 1825 he opened the 
canal. He died in oOicc at Albany. See 
Life by Campbell (1849). 

(2) George (1739-1812), born in Ulster 
County, New York State, fought with his 
father and brother (5) in the expedition 
against Fort Frontcnac, sat in the New York 
assembly, in 1775 was sent to the .second 
Continental CongreSvS, and in 1776 as general 
of militia serveti against his namesake Sir 
Henry (3). In 1777 he was chosen llrst 
governor of New York, to which post he was 
re-elected in 1780 and 1801; and to him was 
due the conception of the Erie Canal. In 
1804 ho was elected vice-president of the 
United States, and in that oOice he died at 
Washington. 

(3) Sir Henry (c. 1738-95), British general, 
born in Newfoundland, was the son of the 
Hon. George Clinton, governor of Newfound¬ 
land, and afterwards of New York, lie llrst 
entered the New York militia, then in 1751 
the Guards, served with conspicuous gallan¬ 
try in the Seven Years’ War, and was 
promoted mmor-general in 1772. Sent to 
America in 1775, ho fought at Bunker Hill, 
and in 1776 was repulsed in an attack on 
Charleston, but was shortly afterwards 
knighted for his services under Howe. After 
Burgoyne’s surrender in 1778* Clinton suc¬ 
ceeded Howe as commander-in-chief. In 
1780 he captured Charleston and the entire 
southern army; but after Cornwallis’ 
capitulation at Yorktown in 1781, Clinton 
resigned his command and returned to 
England, where in 1783 he published a 
Narrative of the campaign. In 1794 he was 
appointed governor of Gibraltar* where he 


died. His two sons, Sir William Henry 
(1769^1846) and Sir Henry (1771-1829), both 
rose to be generals and G.C.B.s, the younger 
being one of Wellington’s favourite oflicers. 

(4) Henry Fyncs (1781-1852), scholar, was 
bora at Gamston, Notts; was educated at 
Southwell, Westminster, and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1803; 
represented Aldborough in parliament from 
1806 till 1826; and died at Welwyn. His 
principal works, on Greek and Roman 
chronology, arc the Fasti Hellcnici (1824-34) 
and Fasti Romani (1845-50). 

(5) James (1736-1812), American soldier, 
was the third son of Charles Clinton (1690- 
1773), who emigrated from Ireland to New 
York State in 1729. He fought with distinc¬ 
tion against the French and as a brigadier- 
general during the War of Independence. 

CLISSON, Olivier dc (1336--1407), a famous 
French knight, a comrade of Du Gucsclin. 
CLIVE, (1) Kitty (1711 - 85), comic actress, was 
born in London, the daughter of William 
Rafter, a Jacohito lawyer from Kilkenny. 
f>hc came out at Drury Lane about 1728, and 
chiclly at Drury Lane she continued to play 
till 1769, when she quitted the stage and 
retired to Twickenham. About 1731 she had 
married George Clive, a barrister, but they 
soon parted. She died at Little Strawberry 
Hill. Garrick, Handel, Horace Walpole and 
Dr .lohnson all liked her, the last remarking 
to Boswell that * in the sprightlincss of 
humour he never had seen her equalled See 
her Life by Percy b'ltTigcrakl (1888). 

(2) Robert (1725-74), soldier and admini¬ 
strator, was born at tlic manor-house of 
Styche, near Market Drayton. He was the 
eldest of thirteen children; his father, a 
lawyer and small landowner, of a very old 
Shropsliirc family. The boy was brought up 
by an unde near Eccles. There, and at all 
Ins four schools —Lostock, Market Drayton, 
Merchant Taylors’ and Hcmcl Hempstead-— 
he proved a much better fighter than scholar; 
in 1743 he was packed olf to India as a writer 
in the service of ‘ John Company He 
reached Madras penniless, and the drudgery 
of his life there moved him to suicide. But 
the pistol snapped twice* and he flung it from 
him, exclaiming: ‘ It appears 1 am destined 
for something; I will live*. The capture of 
Madras by the French (1746), Clive’s escape 
thence to Fort St David, nis share in its 
dctcnco, in the fruitless siege of Pondicherry 
(1748), and in the storming of Dovikota 
(1749)—these events bring us up to Clive’s 
daring dash upon Arcot (1751). He seized it, 
and held its enormous citadel for eleven whole 
weeks against 7000 natives and 120 French 
soldiers. His own little force was reduced to 
80 Englishmen and 120 sepoys; but, after a 
last desperate assault, the siege was raised 
(November 14), and Clive followed up his 
success by the victories of Arni and Kaveripak 
and the capture of Kovilam and Chingalpat. 
In 1753 ho married Margaret MasMyne, 
sister to the astronomer, and sailed with her 
for England, where he was presented with a 
diamond-hilted sword, cleared his father’s 
estate, stood for St Michaels, but was 
unseated, and otherwise got through a very 
fair fortune. So in 1755 be was back in 
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India, and a twelvemonth later was sum- 
naoned from Madras to avenge the tragedy 
of the Black Hole, Calcutta was soon re¬ 
taken; Chandernagore, the French settlement, 
captured; and at Plassc)^, on Juno 23, 1757, 
Clive’s 3200 men (two-thirds of them sepoys) 
victoriously encountered Suraj ud Dowlah’s 
50,000 plus 50 French gunners. For three 
years sole ruler in all but name of Bengal, 
Clive, in 1760, with a fortune of more than 
£40,000 a year, returned to England, to be 
hailed by Pitt as ‘ a heaven-born general 
In 1761 he entered parliament as member for 
Shrewsbury; in 1762 was raised to the Irish 
peerage as Baron Clive of Plassey; in 1764 
was created a Knight of the Bath. But 
meanwhile in India the Company’s affairs 
had fallen into the utmost disorder; and Clive 
was the only man who could set them right. 
Fie arrived at Calcutta in 1765, and at once 
applied himself wisely and firmly to reform 
the civil service and re-establish the military 
discipline. Early in 1767 Clive quitted 
India, never to return; in all he had spent 
there less than a dozen years. This time he 
came back to England poorer than he last 
left it; but this time he came back to encoun¬ 
ter a storm of obloquy. Flis drastic measures 
had raised up a host of influential enemies, 
who stirred up ill-feeling against him. Flis 
early proceedings in India were in 1772 made 
the subject of animadversion in parliament 
and next year matter for the inquiry of a 
select committee. He was examined and 
cross-examined ‘ like a shecp-stcalcr The 
censure implied in the ultimate resolution was 
hardly wiped out by its rider, that ho * did at 
the same time render great and meritorious 
services’ (May 21, 1773). Sickness, opium, 
mental depression—on November 22, 1774 
Clive died by his own hand (perhaps not 
intentionally).—His eldest son, Edward 
(1754-1839), was governor of Madras 1798- 
1803, and in 1804 was made Earl of Powis, 
having married (1784) the daughter of the 
last Earl of Powis of the Herbert line.—-See 
Lives of Clive by Sir John Malcolm (1836, 
with Macaulay’s essay thereon), Mallcson 
(1882, 1893), Sir C Wilson (1890), Sir A. J, 
Arbuthnot (1899), Sir G. Forrest (1918), 
R. Gatty (1927), R. J. Minney (1931). 

CLITHEROW, Margaret, nde Middleton (c. 
1556-86), a Catholic martyr, called the ‘ Pearl 
of York the wife of a York butcher, was 
pressed to death, March 25, 1586. See Life 
by M. T. Monro (1948). 

CLODp, Edward (1840-1930), British anthro¬ 
pologist, born at Margate, was secretary of 
the London Joint-Stock Bank (1872-1915), 
and early became known as a rationalist 
thinker. Among his writings are Childhood 
W'orld (1873), Myths and Dreams 
Creation (1888), Huxley 
^^^ories (1916), and The Question 
(1917). See McCabe’s Memoir (1931). 

CLODIUS, Publius C. Pulcher (d. 52 b,c.), a 
Roman tribune (58 b.c.), who brought about 
Cicero s banishment, and tyrannized with his 
gladiators till he was slain by Milo. 

CXOOTZ, Jean Baptiste du Val de Grdce, 
Baron, called Anacharsis Clootz (1755-94), 
was bom at Schloss Gnadenthal, near Clevcs, 
and educated in Paris. While still young he 


traversed Europe under the name of Anach¬ 
arsis, lavishing his money to promote the 
union of all nations in one family. In the 
French Revolution he saw the fuUilmcnt of 
his dreams. He constituted himself the 
‘ orator of the human race and wearied the 
National Assembly with his ravings against 
Christianity. With all its folly his enthusiasm 
was honest, and he was both hated and feared 
by Robespierre, who involved him in 
Hubert’s downfall. He was guillotined 
March 23, 1794. Of his absurd books, may 
be named: Certitude des preuves du Moham- 
midisme (London 1780), and La Rdpublique 
du genre hurnain (1793). Sec Lives by Avcnel 
(Paris 1865) and Stern (Berlin 1915). 
CLOPINEL, See Miuino. 

CLOPTON, Sir Hugh (d. 1497), a London 
mercer, benefactor of his birthplace, Stratford 
on Avon, built (r. 1483) New Place, which 
was Shakespeare’s home from 1597 to 1616, 
and was Lord Mayor of London in 1492. 
CLOSTERMAN, John (1656^4713), German 
painter, was born at Osnahriick, and in 1681 
settled in England as a portraitist, notably of 
Queen Anne. 

CLOTAIRE I, or Hlothar, or Chlotar (6th 
cent.), son and successor of C'lovLs (q.v.), first 
king of the Franks in Gaul, reigned as sole 
king from 558 to 561.-■ Clotaire 11 reigned 
from 584 to 628. 

CLOTILDA, St (475^545), daughter of 
Chilpcric, king of Burgundy, in 493 married 
Clovis (q.v.). After his death she lived a life 
of austerity and good works at 4’ours, where 
she died. 

CLOUET, kloo-ay. A family of French 
portrait painters of Flemish origin (Clowets 
or Clocts), most important of whom were: 

(1) FFan^ols (r. 1516-.72), son of (2), born 
probably at fours, succeeded his father as 
court painter to Francis I and continued in 
mat olrico under Henry U, F’rancis li and 
Charles IX. His masterpiece, the Louvre 
portrait of Elizabeth of Austria, is one of the 
fiiiest examples of the period; that of Mary 
Queen of Scots in the Wallace Collection is 
attributed to him. 

(2) Jean, Jehan, or Janet (d. 1540-41), 
Mher of (1), was probably the son of Jehan 
Clouet (c. 1420-c. 1480), a Flemish painter 
who cam© to France as court painter to the 
Duke of Burgundy. He became court 
painter to Francis I, whose portrait in the 

^^9uyi*e is supposed to bo by him. 

<^J^WGFI, kluf, (1) Ann Jemlnta (1820-92), 
^^ticationist, sister of (2), became in 
1871 first principal of the first hall for women 
^udents at Cambridge, later called Newnham 
College. 

(2) Arthur Flugh (1819-61), English poet, 
was born at Liverpool, son of a cotton 
merchant who emigrated to Charleston, 
U.S.A, The boy was sent back to England 
^1828 and entered Rugby, where he became 
Dr Arnold’s most promising pupil and where 
h@ commenced his friendship with Matthew 
only got a ‘ second * 
^ BalUol, 1841, he was elected a fellow of 
Oriel and there lived through the crisis which 
resulted m Newman’s conversion to Rome. 
His, own difficulties with the Thirty-nine 
Articles led to his resignation in 1848. He 
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became for a time principal of the new 
University Hall, attached to University 
College, Gower Street, which had a Unita¬ 
rian bias little to Clough’s liking (' the 
Sadducees % he called them). He had thus 
had experience of religious extremes from 
Puseyism or Newmanism to Unitarianism 
and he hints in a letter that it may be for him 
a case of ‘ no Christianity at all On his 
dismissal from University Hall ho obtained 
an examinership in the Education Depart¬ 
ment. Before taking up that appointment 
he spent some months in Boston, Mass., 
where he met all the Boston Brahmins. 
Financial worries added to his religious 
troubles; in the year he got his fellowship 
at Oriel his father became a bankrupt. He 
does not seem to have enjoyed much family 
life—the letters to his sister Anne arc revcal- 
ing—before his marriage to Miss Blanche 
Smith In 1854. The last years of his short 
life were relatively happy. He enjoyed not 
only the friendship of the great Victorians, 
Ruskin, Arnold, Carlyle, &c., but also of 
distinguished Americans of the Boston 
connection. At Oriel Clough was the self- 
confident leader of a group, members of the 
Decade, and conducted reading parties in 
vacation to the Lakes and in Scotland. The 
latter resulted in a ' Long-vacation pastoral ’ 
called The Bothie (1848), which delighted 
those of his friends whom it did not outrage. 
For one thing it broke the class barrier (the 
Oxford student marries a ‘ Scotch lassie ’), 
for another it is written in loose and conver¬ 
sational hexameters. His only other long 
poems were Amours de vovage, also in 
hexameter, written at Rome'in 1849; and 
Dipsychus, 1850, both published posthu¬ 
mously and neither calculated to reassure his 
friends. ^ Arnold hesitated for ten years to 
write his commemorative poem Thyrsis. 
The two-volume Correspondence publlslicd 
in 1957 shows that Clough’s dilemma was 
not confined to the Thirty-nine Articles (to 
which after all ho subscribed) but to the 
whole of what is now called the Establish¬ 
ment, He imbibed the revolutionary 
doctrines of George Sand, called himself a 
republican, disliked class distinction (* your 
aversion, the Gentleman ’) and the capitalist 
system. In short, he anticipates the ‘ Angry 
Young Men ’ of the post-war era and this is 
no doubt the reason for revived interest in 
him. Palgravc’s edition of the poems, 1862, 
prefixed a memoir, as did Clough’s widow to 
Poems and Prose Remains (1869). See also 
Dr Lowry’s Letters of Matthew Arnold to 
Arthur Clough and monographs by S. Wad- 
dington (1883), J. L. Osborne (1920), and 
Memoir of Anne Clough (1897). Corres¬ 
pondence, od. Mulhauser (1957), is his best 
memoir. 

CLOVIO, Glulio, or .Tumi Glovidiisch 
( 14987 I 578 )* miniaturist, was born in Croatia, 
and died at Rome, having for fifty years been 
a monk. See Life by J. W. Bradley (1890). 

CLOVIS, old Ger. CWodwlg or CWodovcch 
(465-511), Merovingian king, succeeded his 
father, Childeric (481), as king of the Salian 
Franks, whose capital was Tournai. His 
first achievement was the overthrow of the 
Gallo-Romans under Syagrius, near Soissons. 

10 
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He then took possession of the whole country 
between the Somme and the Loire, and estab- 
hshed himselt in Soissons. In 493 he married 
Clotilda (q.v.). She was a Christian, and 
earnestly desired his conversion. In a great 
battle with the Alcmanni near Cologne, 
S' yi? 4 s a last resource invoked the God 

oficring if victorious to turn 
Christian. The Alcmanni were routed, and 
on Chrisdnas Day Clovis and several thou¬ 
sands of his soldiers were baptized by 
Rcmigius, Bishop of Rheims. In 507, love 
of conquest concurring with orthodox zeal, 
Clovis marched against the Arian Visigoth, 
Alanc U, whom he defeated and slew at 
Vouglc, near Poitiers, taking possession of 
the whole country as far as Bordeaux and 
loulousc; but he was checked at Arles by 
the Ostrogoth Thcodoric. Clovis now took 
up his residence in Paris, where he died.-- 
Clovis II, son of Dagobert, reigned over the 
Franks from 638 to 656, 

CLOWES, ( 1 ) William (c. 1540-1604), English 
surgeon, served with Leicester in the Low 
Countries and on board the licet that defeated 
the Armada. He became surgeon to the 
queen, and after a prosperous practice in 
London retired to Plaistow in Essex. Ho 
wrote live books in clear and vigorous 
English.—His son, William (1582-1648), was 
also a well-known surgeon. 

( 2 ) William (1779-1847), English printer, 
born at Chichester, in 1803 started the 
London printing business carried on by his 
son, William (1807-83), and was the first 
printer to use steam-driven machines. 

(3) William (1780-1851), English non- 
contormist, born at Burslom, became a 
potter, and in the course of a dissolute youth 
achieved an ephemeral reputation as a 
champion dancer, but in 1805 was converted 
to Methodism, becoming in 1810 a co- 
tounder with Hugh Bourne (q.v.) of the 

Methodists. See Life by Wilkinson 

CLUSERET, Gustave Paul, kloo-zi-ray 
(1823-1900), French soldier, Lorn in Paris, 
served in the Juno insurrection of 1848, the 
Crimea, Algeria, under Garibaldi, and the 
American civil war on the Federal side, 
becoming a general in 1862, and after the war 
founding the New York New Nation. Ho 
roturned to Paris in 1868, took a prominent 
part m the Commune (1871), escaped to 
England, America and Switzerland, returned 
amnesty (1880), and in 
1888 was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. 
He published Mimoires (1888). 

CLUSIUS. Sec Lecluse. 

CLUVERIUS, or Cliiver, Philixip (1580-1622), 
the founder of historical geography, was 
bom at Danzig, studied law at Leyden, and 
visited Norway, England, Scotland, France, 
1891) Partsch (Vienna 

See Campbell, Sir Colin. 
CLYNES, Joseph Robert (1869-1949), English 
Labour politician, born at Oldham, worked 
in a cotton-mill from the age of ton and 
educated himself. Organizer of the Lan¬ 
cashire Gasworkers’ Union (1891), he was 
president (1892) and secretary (1894-1912) 
of Oldham’s Trade Council and, entering 
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parliament (1910) was food controller (1918), 
vice-chairman (1922) and lord privy seal 
in Britain’s first Labour cabinet (1924). A 
prison-reform minded home secretary (1929" 
1931), he refused to allow Trotsky to settle 
in Britain. He became a privy counsellor 
(1918). Sec his (1937). 

CLYTAEMNESTRA, in Homeric legend, the 
wife of Agamemnon. 

CNUT, See Canute. 

COATES, (1) Eric (1886-1958), English com¬ 
poser, born at Hucknall, Notts. Ho studied 
in Nottingham and at the Royal Academy ol 
Music, working as violist in chamber music 
groups until, in 1912, he became leading 
violist in the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under 
Sir Henry Wood, who produced several of 
his early works at Promenade Concerts. 
Success as a composer of attractive light 
music enabled Coates to devote himself to 
composition after 1918. Among his best- 
known compositions are the London Suite 
(1933), The Three Bears (1926), the suites Four 
Centuries (1941) and The Three Flizabeths 
(1944), and a number of popular waltzes and 
marches. , . 

(2) Wells Wintemute (1895-1958), English 
arcliitect, born in Tokio. He was one ol the 
principal figures of the modern movement in 
architecture, and practised as an architect 
from 1929. He studied in Canada and 
London, and in 1933 formed the MARS 
group of architects. He was responsible 
for the design of B.B.C. studios, the EKCO 
laboratories, and many other buildings in 
Great Britain and in Canada, and he also 
played an important part in the development 
of industrial design. 

COATS, Sir Peter (1808-90), and Thomas 
(1809-83), Scottish industrialists, two 
brothers, thread manufacturers at Paisley, of 
which they were both munificent benefaetors. 
The former was knighted in 1869. 

COBBE, Frances Power (1822-1904), British 
social worker and feminist, born at New¬ 
bridge near Dublin, travelled in Italy and 
the East, and wrote Cities of the Past (1864) 
and Italics (1864). A strong theist, a sup¬ 
porter of women’s rights, and a prominent 
anti-vivisectionist, she published more than 
thirty works, mostly on social questions. 
See her autobiography (1894). 

COBBETT, William (1763-1835), bom at 
Farnham, Surrey, was the son of a small 
farmer, and grandson of a day-labourer. 
From scaring crows the boy rose to be plough¬ 
man; but a visit to Portsmouth and a sight 
of the fleet had spoiled him for farming, 
when, in May 1783, a sudden freak took him 
to London. He reached it with just half a 
crown, and for nine months was quill-driver 
to a Gray’s Inn attorney. Enlisting then in 
the 54th Foot, he first spent a year at Chat¬ 
ham, where he mastered Lowth’s English 
Grammar^ and read through a whole lending 
library—Swift’s Tale of a Tub had been his 
boyhood’s delight. Next he served as 
sergeant-major in New Brunswick (1785-91), 
meanwhile studying rhetoric, geometry, 
logic, French and fortification. On Ms 
return he obtained a most flattering dis¬ 
charge; in Febmary 1792 he married; but in 
March went to France to get out of a court- 


martial on three of I«s late olheers, whom he 
had taxed with peculation. Six months later 
he sailed for America. At Phit;ukipiua he 
taught English to l‘rcnch refugees: and, as 
‘ Peter Porcupine \ wrrflc licrce i>nsUuights 
on Dr Priestley, Tom Paine and the native 
Democrats. Twice he was prosecuted for 
libel, and in LHOt) he returned to England. 
The 'fories welcomed hint witli open arms 
and in 1802 he started his famous Weekly 
Politicai Registttf which, with one three-* 
months’ break in 1817, continued till his 
death. But, Tor){ first, it altered its politics in 
1804, till at last it became the most uncom¬ 
promising champion of Rmlicalism. A great 
lover of the country, Cohbett settled at Botlcy 
in Hampshire, where he plamed. farmed and 
went in for manly sports; a true soldiers’ 
friend, he got two years in Newgale (1HUL12) 
for his stricture.s on the Hogging of miltliumcn 
by Cierman mcrcenanes. InJHl? money 
muddles and dread of a second ituprisonment 
drove him once more across the Atlantic; 
and he farmed in Long Island till, in 1819, 
he ventured back again. ^ Botlcy had to bo 
sold, but he started a seed-farm at Rensingion 
and stood for C'ovcntry tl82H nnd Preston 
(1826). Both times he iadcil; but his ill- 
advised trial for scihtion (IH31) was followed 
next year by his return for DUlhaim He died 
at Normanby farnt, near timklford, and was 
buried at luirnhum. The Rural Hides (new 
ed. with notes by Pitt Cohbett, 1885) are 
unsurpassable. They were a rctwint (1830) 
from the Register, attrl followed or were 
followed by Pon'upme\i Works (12 vols, 
1801), the cxcclletu and entertaining English 
Oranmiar (18IK), the savage History of the 
Reformation iiWZA 27), the Woodlands {1^25}, 
the shrewd, homely Advice m Young Men 
(1830), and forty or fifty more works. 
Cobbett was the originator of Hansard’s 
Debates (1806), and HowdPs State Trials 
(1809). Kee Lives by E, Bmilh (IK78), IL I 
Carlyle (1904), Cole (1924), Chesterton 
(1925), Pearl (1953); life and Letters by Lewis 
Melville (1913). 

COBBOLD, Richard (1797 1877), English 
author of Margaret (*atehpok (1845) and 
other works, was bom at ipswiefu and for 
fifty years was rector of Wortham, near iXm, 
—His mother, Etoheth (1767-*1824), wrote 
poetry; and his third son, Timmas Spencer 
(1828-86), lectured in London on botany, 
zoology, comparative amuoffly, geology and 
helminthology. He wrote ihuma (1864), 
Tapeworms (1866), Human Parasites (1882), 
&c. 

COBDEN, Ridiard (1804-«65), English econ¬ 
omist and politician, ' the Apostle of Free 
Trade was born at Heyshott, near Midhurst, 
Sussex, His father had to sell his farm in 
1814; and Richard* the fourth of his eleven 
children, was sent for live years to a ’ Dolhe- 
boys ’ school in Yorkshire. In 1819 he was 
received into an uncle’s warehouse in London, 
where he showed great aptitude both as clerk 
and commercial traveller. In 1828 he and 
two friends entered into a partnership for 
selling calicoes by commission in London. 
They set up an establishment for calico- 
printing in Lancashire in 1831, and in 1832 
Cobden settled in Manchester. In 1835 he 
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visited the United States, and in li^36“37 the 
Levant. The result was two pamphlets, 
England, Ireland, and America (1835), and 
Russia (1836), the former preaching free-trade 
and non-intervention, tlic latter directed 
against ‘ Russophobia I Ic contested Stock- 
port unsuccessfully on free-trade principles 
in 1837. In 1838 seven merchants of Man¬ 
chester founded the Anti-Ck^rn-law League; 
its most prominent member was Cobden. 
His lectures all over the country and his 
speeches in parliament (to which Stockport 
returned him in 1841) were characterized by 
clear, quiet persuasiveness; and to them was 
in great part due, as Led acknowledged, the 
abolition of the corn laws in 1846. CobdeiLs 
zeal for free trade in corn had, however, to 
such a degree withdrawn his attention from 
private business that he was now a ruined 
man, and a subscription of £80,000 was raised 
in recognition of his services; with this in 
1847 he re-purchased Dunford, the farmhouse 
in which ho was born. As his health, too, 
had sulfercd he travelled for fourteen months 
in Spain, Italy, Russia, and during his 
absence was elected for both Stockport and 
the West Riding; he chose the latter con¬ 
stituency. He shared Bright’s unpopularity 
for opposing die CVimcan war; and on 
Palmerston's appeal to the country to support 
him in his Chinese policy, of whiclr (fobden 
was a strenuous opponent, he retired from 
the West Riding aiul contested Hudderslleld, 
where, however, ho was defeated (1857). In 
1859 ho revisited America, and meanwhile 
was clectcii for Rochdale. Palmerston 
offered him the presidency of the lk>ard of 
Trade; but Cbbdcn felt bound to decline. 
Ill-health forbade his taking further part in 
parliamentary proceedings, but in l8S9-«()0 he 
arranged the treaty of commerce with France. 
Cobden siK)ko out strongly in favour of the 
North during the American civil war, and 
in 1864 strenuously opposed intervention in 
favour of Denmark. Ho died in London, 
and was buried at Lavington, Sussex. His 
Speeches an Qimikms of Rubllc Policy were 
edited by John Bright and Thorotd Rogers 
(1870). See Life by Lord Morley (2 vols. 
1881; 14th od, 1920), and books by J. A. 
Hobson (1918), and W. IL Dawson (1926). 

COBOEN-.SAN0EILSON, Thomas James 
(1840»1922), English printer and bookbinder, 
born at Alnwick, a leader of the 19th-century 
revival of artistic typography, worked witn 
William Morris (q.v.) ami in 1900 founded 
the Doves Press from which was issued the 
famous Dovm Bible (1903). In 1916 the press 
closed and Cobden-Sanderson threw the type 
into the Thames. See his Journals, 1879-^1922 

O and study by A. W. Pollard (San 
SCO 1929). 

COBET, Card Gahrid (1813-89), a Dutch 
Hellenist, foom in Paris, and from 1846 a 
professor at Leyden. 

COBH AM, Lord, So© Oldcastijb. 

COBORN, Charles, stage-nam© of Colin 
Whitton McCallum (1852-1945), cockney 
comedian of Scottish descent, spent his 
childhood in London's East End, went on 
the stag© in 1875 and immortalized th© songs 
‘Two Lovely Black Byes' (1886) and ‘ Tfo 
Man who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo • 


(1890). See his autobiographical The Man 
who Broke the Bank (1928). 

CJlCCAlOj^ Merlino. See Folcngo. 
COCCEIUS, or Koch, Johannes (1603-69) 
German theologian, born at Bremen, in 1636 
became professor of Hebrew at Franeker, and 
in 1650 of Theology at Leyden. His Hebrew 
Lexicon (1669) was the first tolerably 
complete one. 

CpCCdai, Hdnrich Freiherr von, kok-^sav'yee 
(1644-1719), German jurist, born at Bremen, 
prolcssor of Law at Heidelberg (1672), 
Utrecht (1689) and Frankfurt an dcr Oder 
(1690). His work on civil law (Juris Publici 
Priidentku 1695) was long a text-book.—His 
youngest son, Samuel (1679-'!755), born at 
Heidelberg, also in 1703 became professor at 
rrauklurt an dcr Oder, and was ultimately 
Frederick the Great’s chancellor. He 
rclormed the Prussian administration of 
justice, and wrote on law. See a monograph 
by Trendelenburg (Berlin 1863). 
COCHLAPiUS, or Dobneck, Johann (1479- 
1552), Luther’s opponent, was born near 
NOrnberg, and died a canon of Breslau. See 
Ocrmtin monographs by Otto (1874) and 
Getz (1886), 

COCHRAN, Sir Charles Blake (1872-1951), 
British theatrical producer, born at Lindhcld 
iu Sussex, began as an actor, then turned 
impresario, becoming agent for Mistinguett, 
Houdini and other famous figures. Plis 
sncctacular presentation of The Miracle 
(1911) won him renown as a producer, but 
after a number of successes, the failure of the 
Wembley rodeo venture in 1924 made him 
bankrupt. However, he made a rapid come¬ 
back with the brilliant Nod Coward musicals 
This Year of Grace (1928), Bitter Sweet 
(1929) and Cavalcade (1931). His most 
successful production was Bless the Bride by 
Herbert and Ellis (1947), which ran for 886 
performances. He was knighted in 1948. 
See Life by C. Graves (1951). 

COCHRANE, Lord. See Dundonald. 
COCKBURN, kd'burn, (1) Sir Alexander, 
G.C.B. (1802-80), British judge, in 1822 
entered Irinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1829 was 
called to the bar, and soon became distin¬ 
guished as a pleader before parliamentary 
committees. In 1847 he became Liberal M-P. 
for Southampton, in 1850 a knight and 
solicitor-general, in 185llattorney-general, in 
1856 chief-justice of theiCommon Pleas, in 
1858 a baronet (in succession to an uncle), 
and in 1859 lord diicf-justice. FI© prose¬ 
cuted in the Palmer case, and presided over 
the Wainwright and Tichborne cases. He 
represented Britain in Alabama arbitration 
at Geneva, 

(2) Alison, nJe Rutherford (1713-94), 
poetess, was born in Selkirkshire, For over 
sixty years she was a queen of Edinburgh 
society. Of her lyrics the best known is the 
exquisite version of * The Flowers of the 
Forest * (* Fv© seen the smiling of Fortune 
beguiling *), commemorating a wave of 
calamity that swept over Ettnek Forest, and 
first printed in 1765. In 1777 she discerned in 
Walter Scott ‘ the most extraordinary genius 
of a boyin 1786 she mad© Burns’s acquain¬ 
tance. See her Letters (edited by Craig- 
Brown, 1900). 
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(3) Henry (1779-1854), Scottish judge, was 
born perhaps at Cockpen, but more probably 
in the Parliament Close of old Edinburgh. 
He entered the High School in 1787, and the 
university in 1793. Through a debating club 
he became the companion of Jeffrey, Horner 
and Brougham, from whom he imbibed Whig 
opinions. He was called to the Scottish bar 
in 1800; and in 1807 his uncle, the all-power¬ 
ful Lord Melville, gave him an advocate- 
deputeship—a non-political post, from which, 
on political grounds, he ‘ had the honour of 
being dismissed ’ in 1810. He rose, however, 
to share with Jeffrey the leadership of the bar. 

A zealous supporter by pen as well as by 
tongue of parliamentary reform, he became 
solicitor-general for Scotland in 1830; had 
the chief hand in drafting the Scottish Reform 
Bill; was elected lord rector of Glasgow 
University (1831); in 1834 was made, as 
Lord Cockburn, a judge of the Court of 
Session; and three years later a lord of 
justiciaiy. He contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review, and was author of an admirable Life 
of Jeffrey (1852) and of four posthumous 
works: Memorials of his Time (1856), Journal, 
1831-44 (2 vols. 1874), Circuit Journeys 
(1888) and Trials for Sedition in Scotland 
(1888). See also Some Letters of Lord 
Cockburn (1932). 

(4) Piers, a freebooter of Henderland, 
near St Mary’s Loch, whose execution at 
Edinburgh in 1529 suggested the Border 
Widow'’s Lament. 

COCKCROFT, Sir John Douglas (1897- ), 

English nuclear physicist, born in Yorkshire, 
was educated at Manchester and Cambridge, 
where he became Jacksonian professor of 
Physics (1939—46). He and Walton by proton 
bombardment succeeded in disintegrating 
lithium (1932) and shared the Nobel prize 
(1951). Cockcroft assisted in the design of 
much special experimental equipment for the 
Cavendish Laboratory, including the cyclo¬ 
tron. During the second world war he was 
director of Air Defence Research (1941-44) 
and of the Atomic Energy division of the 
Canadian National Research Council (1944- 
1946). He became the first director of 
Britain’s Atomic Energy Establishment at 
Harwell in 1946. He was knighted in 1948 
awarded the O.M. in 1957 and appointed 
master of Churchill College, Cambridge, in 
1959. 

COCKER, Edward (1631-75), a London 
schoolmaster, whose Arithmetick (1678), was 
the first English work really adapted to 
commerce. His reputation for accuracy gave 
rise to the expression ‘ according to Cocker 
COCKERELL, (1) Charles Robert (1788- 
1863), a London architect, son of (2), who 
travelled in the Levant and Italy 1810-17, 
was professor of Architecture in the Royal 
Academy 1840-57, and designed the Taylonan 
Institute at Oxford. 

(2) Samuel Pepys (1754-1827), father of 
(1), laid out Brunswick and Mecklenburg 
Squares and designed the tower of St Anne’s, 
Soho. 

COCKERELL, John (1790-1840), English 
industrialist, was bom at Haslingden, 
Lancashire, the son of William Cockerill 
(1759-1832), an inventor who in 1807 estab¬ 


CODY 

lished a machine factory at Li6ge. John and 
an elder brother, having in 1812 taken over 
their father’s business, in 1815 started a 
woollen factory at Berlin, and in 1817 the 
famous iron works at Seraing. 

COCTEAU, Jean, kok-td (1891- ), 

French poet and film-director, born at 
Maisons-Lafittc, near Paris. Success came 
early with La Lampe d'Aladin (1907), and ho 
exploited it. He postured and preened and 
ran the gamut of experience—a spectacular 
conversion to Roman Catholicism through 
Jacques Maritain—-a derisive repudiation of 
his mentor—recourse to opium—search for 
salvation through solitude—yet met with 
astonishing success in whatever he touched. 
He figured as the sponsor of Picasso, Stravin¬ 
sky, Giorgio di Chirico and the musical 
group known as Les Six, in complete accord 
with the surrealist and dadaist movements, 
yet in no way slavishly following dictates. 
Fle has been, in turn, actor, director, scenario- 
writer, novelist, critic, all of his work marked 
by vivacity and a pyrotechnic brilliance. He 
was elected to the French Academy in 1955. 
Significant works arc: (in poetry) Podsies 
(1916-23), UAnge Heurtebise (1925), La 
Crucifixion (1946); (in novels) Le (Jraml 
£cart (1923), Thomas ITmposteur (1923), Les 
Enfants terribles (1929); (in theatre) Le 
Bceuf siir le toit (1902), Les Mariis dc la Tour 
Eiffel (1921), Orphde (1926), Le Sang d'lm 
podte (1932), La Belle et la BSte (1945), 
VAigle d deux tdtes 0^48), these last four 
also on the screen. See his autobiographical 
Maalesh (1950), and Journals; ed. and tr. 
by W, Fowlie (1957). 

CODRINGTON, Sir Edward (1770-1851), 
English admiral, born at Dodington, Glos., 
entered the navy in 1783. In 1794 he was 
lieutenant of Lord Howe’s fiagship in the 
action off Ushant, and at Trafalgar, in 1805, 
he was captain of the Orion, and leader of a 
squadron. He rose to the rank of vice- 
admiral in 1821, and in 1826 was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Mediterranean 
squadron, taking a leading part in the battle 
of Navarino (1827). He was admiral of the 
red in 1837, and in 1839 commander-in-chief 
at Portsmouth. See Memoir by his datighler, 
Lady Bourchier (2 vols. 1873).»—Ono son, 
Sir William John, G.C.B. (1804-84), was 
commander-in-chief in the Crimea from 
November 11, 1855.—Another, Sir Henry 
John, K.C.B. (1808-77), admiral, took part 
in the destruction of St Jean d’Acro, and 
served in the Baltic in 1854-55. 

CODY, (1) Samuel Franklin (1862-1913), 
aviator, born in Texas, came to England in 
1896 and acquired British nationality. He 
experimented with man-lifting kites, partici¬ 
pated in the planning and construction of the 
first British dirigible, built an early aeroplane 
in 1908 and was killed in a flying accident. 

(2) William Frederick (1846-1917), Ameri¬ 
can showman, born in Iowa, was known as 
‘ Buffalo Bill ’ after killing nearly 5000 buffalo 
in 18 months in pursuance of a contract to 
supply the workers on the Kansas Pacific 
Railway with meat. He served as a scout in 
the Sioux wars, but from 1883 toured with his 
famous Wild West Show. The town of 
Cody in Wyoming stands on part of his 
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former ranch. See study by R. J. Walsh 

CO^E&ORN, Mermo, Baron %am (1641-1704), 
soldier and fortification expert, the ‘ Dutch 
Vauban was born near Lcciiwarden, and 
died at The Hague. 

COELLO, (1) Alonso Sdndiez (c. 1515-90), 
Spanish portrait-painter, court-painter to 
Philip II, whose portrait by hnn is in the 

National Gallery. . 

(2) Claudio (1621-93), Spanish religious 
painter, is known for the sacristy altarpicce 
ill the Escorial and many other church- 
paintings in Toledo, Saragossa and Madrid. 

COGGESHAIX, Ralph de, abbot from 1207 
to 1218 of the Cistercian abbey ofCoggeshall, 
was a native of Cambridgeshire, and wrote a 
Latin Chronicle (edited by J. Stevenson m 


COGSWELL, Joseph Green, LL.D. (17K6 • 
1871), American bibliographer, ^ born at 
Ipswich, Mass., was professor of Geology at 
Harvard 1820-23, established the Round Hill 
School with Bancroft (d.v.), edited the Nvw 
York Jieview (1836 42), and from 1848 was 
superintendent of the Aslor 1 ibrary. 

COHN, Ferdimmd Julius (1828-”98), German 
bacteriologist, professor of Botany at Breslau, 
is regarded as the fatlier of bacteriology 
because ho was the first to account it a 
separate science. He did important research 
in plant pathology, anti was associatcti with 
Koch in his work on anthrax. 

20H0RN. See CoimoouN. 

20KE, kook. (1) Sir Edward (1552 4634), 
English jurist, was born of an old Norfolk 
family, at Milcham. From Norwicit school 
he passed in 1567 to Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1571 to Clifford’s Inn, in 1572 to 
the Inner Temple; and he wiis called to the 
bar in 1578. HivS rise was rapid—from re¬ 
corder of Coventry (1585) to member for 
Aldcburgh (1589), solicitor-general (1592), 
Speaker of the Flouse of Commons (1593), 
attorney-general (1594), chief-justice of the 
Common Pleas (1606), chief-justice of the 
King’s Bench and privy councillor (1613). 
Meanwhile he had married twice, first, in 
1582, Bridget Fasten, who brought him 
£30,000. and died June 27, 1598; next, 
nineteen weeks later. Lady Elizabeth Hatton, 
the granddaughter of his patron, Lord 
Burghlcy, The rancour shown by him in the 
prosecutions of Essex, Raleigh, and the 
Gunpowder conspirators (160(M)3”“05) has 
gained him little credit with posterity; but 
from 1606 he stands forth as a vindicator of 
the national liberties, opposing, unlike Bacon, 
every illegal encroachment on the part of both 
church and crown. Alone of twelve judges, 
he resisted the royal prerogative; and in the 
Overbury case he showed an indiscreet zeal 
to come at the real truth. His removal from 
the bench on most trivial grounds (November 
1617) was aggravated by a quarrel with his 
wife; and though ten months afterwards he 
was recalled to the council, his conduct in 
parliament from 1620 as a leader of the 
Popular party, an opponent of Spain and of 
Bonopolies, estranged him for ever from the 
:ourt. In 1621-22 ho suffered nine months’ 
iurance in the Tower; still, old though he 
vas, he carried his opposition into the next 


reign, the Petition of Right (1628) being 
largely his doing. He died at Stoke Poges, 
and was buried at Tittlcshall in Norfolk. 
Coke’s four fnstitutos' (1628-44) deal with 
tenures, statutes, criminal law, and the 
jurisdiction of the several law-courts. The 
lirst of these, and most famous, is the so- 
called Coke upon Littleton---a commentary 
that, in spite of its puerile etymologies, has 
still a real, if mainly historical, value. Eleven 
of the thirteen parts of his epoch-making 
Law Reports were published during bis 
lifetime (1600-15); and the whole, translated 
out of the original iTcnch and Latin, fills 
6 vols. in Thomas and Eraserls edition (1826). 
See Lives by Woolrych (1826), C. W. Johnson 
(1837) and C. W. James (1929). 

(2) ’rhomsis(I747 ■1814), E.nglisb Methodist 
bishop, bom at Brecon, graduated in 1768 at 
Oxford, and became a curate in Somerset, 
but in 1777 joined the Methodists, and was 
attached to the London circuit. He nine 
times visited America, and died in the Indian 
Ocean on a missionary voyage to Ceylon. 
He published, besides religious works, 
extracts from his American Journals (1790), 
a History of the West Judies (3 vols. 1808“! 1), 
and, with Henry Moore, ti Life of Wesley 
(1792). 

(3) J'homas WiIHam. See I.uichstek or 

llOLKHAM. 

COLARI), Mansion (d. 1484), the first printer 
of Bruges, was of I'roach extraction. 

<X)!JIER'r, Jean Baptiste, koLbayr (1619- 
1683), E'rcnch statesman, was born at Rheims, 
obtained a post in the War OHicc^ and in 1651 
entered the service of Mazarin. ^ When in 
1661 he became the chief minister of 
Louis XIV, he found the Ilnanccs in a ruinous 
condition, and immediately began his reforms. 
Dishonest administrators were imprisoned; 
farmers of the stato-roveiuies were forced to 
yield up the resources of the crown; the 
debts of the state were reduced by arbitrary 
composition; and in all the departments of 
finance order and economy were introduced 
so that in ten years the revenwo was more 
than doubled. Agriculture was improved 
and commerce extendedj roads and canals 
wore made. Ho reorganized the colonies in 
Canada, Martinique and St Domingo, and 
founded others at Cayenne and Madagascar. 
He found France with a few old rotten ships, 
and in a few years had provided her with one 
of the strongest lleets in the world, with well- 
equipped arsenals, and a splendid body of 
seamen. He improved the civil code, and 
introduced a marme code. The Academies of 
Inscriptions, Science and Architecture were 
founded by him. In short, Colbert was the 
patron of industry, commerce, art, science 
and litoraturo—tho founder of a new epoch 
in France. His aim was to raise the strength 
of France by developing every side of the 
national life. In this—often by arbitrary 
measures—he entirely succeeded during the 
early part of Louis’s reign, but the wars and 
the extravagance of the court undid all that 
had been accomplished. Colbert died bitterly 
disappointed, and hated by the people as 
the cause of their oppressive taxes. See his 
Lettres^ instructions et mJmoire^ (8 vols. 
1862-82); Lives by Cltoent (3rd ©d. 1892)* 
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Neymarck (1877), Gourdault (6th ed. Tours 
1885), Dussieux (1886), La Rondure (1919- 
1920): books by Cosnac (1892), Cole (1939). 

COLBURN, (1) Henry (d. 1855), a London 
publisher, in 1814 started the New Monthly 
Magazine. He published Disraeli’s first 
novel In 1841 his business was taken over 
by Messrs Hurst and Blackett. 

(2) Zerah (1804-40), American child 
prodigy, born in Vermont, displayed such 
powers of calculation that in 1810 his father 
left Vermont to exhibit him. He answered in 
twenty seconds such questions as ‘ How many 
hours in 1811 years?’ and a few years latcr 
solved much more complicated problems 
with equal rapidity. He was shown in pre^t 
Britain and Paris; from 1816 to 1819 ho 
studied at Westminster School at the expense 
of the Earl of Bristol His father died in 1824, 
and he returned to America; here he was a 
Methodist preacher for nine years, and from 
1835 professor of Languages at Norwich, Vt. 
His remarkable faculty disappeared as he 
grew to manhood. 

COLCHESTER, Charles Abbot, 1st Baron 
(1757-1829), Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons, was born at Abingdon. ITe was 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford, and in 1779 entered the Middle 
Temple. Returned to parliament as a strong 
Tory in 1795, he improved in his first session 
the legislation regarding temporary and 
expiring laws; and it is due to his exertions 
that municipal bodies receive a copy of all 
new acts as soon as they are printed. To him 
too we mainly owe the Private Bill OlTicc and 
the royal record commission, whose proceed¬ 
ings he for many years superintended. But 
his greatest service was in the Act (1800) for 
taking the first census. He was Speaker 
from 1802 until 1817, when he retired with a 
peerage. See his Diary and Correspondence 
(3 vols. 1861), edited by his son Charles, 
second Lord Colchester (1798-1867), who 
was postmaster-general in 1858. 

COLE, (1) George. See (5). 

(2) George Douglas Howard (1889-1958), 
English economist, historian and detective- 
story writer, born in London, was educated at 
St Paul’s School and Balliol College, Oxford, 
where in 1925 he became reader in Economics 
and in 1944 Chichele professor of Social and 
Political Theory. Historian, chairman (1939- 
1946, 1948-50) and president from 1952 of 
the Fabian Society, he wrote numerous books 


created K.C.B. in 1875. See his Auto¬ 
biography (1884). 

(4) Thomas (1801-48), born at Bolton, 
removed to America in 1819, where he 
became one of the best-known landscape- 
painters. In 1830 two of his pictures appeared 
m the Royal Academy, and he afterwards 
made sketching tours through England, 
France, and Italy; but all his best landscapes 
were American. 

(5) Vicat (1833-93), landscape-painter 
(especially of Surrey scenes), was born at 
Portsmouth, the son of the painter, George 
Cole (1810-83). Ho was elected an R.A. in 
1880. See Life by Chignell (3 vols. 1889). 

COLEBROOKK, Henry I'homas (^1765 4837), 
English orientalist, born in London, became 
an ofiicial in India, made a study of Sanskrit 
and aroused interest in Asiatic language and 
culture by his essays and his Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mar (1805). See Life by his son, Sir T. E. 
Colcbrookc (1873), and Max Mtillcr’s 
Biographical Essays (1884). 

COLENSO, John William (1814-83), Bishop 
of Natal, was born at St Austell, and gradu¬ 
ated in 1836 from St John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, of which he became a fellow. He 
published Miscellaneous Examples in Algebra 
in 1848, Plane Trigonometry in 1851, and 
Village Sermons in 1853, in which same year 
he was appointed first Bishop of Natal He 
soon mastered the Zulu language, prepared 
a grammar and dictionary, and translated 
the Prayer-book and part of the Bible. His 
The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
Critically Examined (1862-79), which cast 
doubts upon biblical accuracy, was regarded 
as heretical and his Metropolitan, Bishop 
Gray of Capetown, wont to great lengths in 
attempting to have him deposed, even publicly 
excommunicating him. Colcnso also earned 
disfavour by championing dispossessed 
negroes. Tie died at Durban. See Life by 
Sir G. W. Cox (2 vols, 1888). 

COLEFEPER, John (cl 1660), a native of 
Sussex, served abroad, and was returned for 
Kent in 1640 to the Long Parliament. There 
he pursued a course much the same as Hyde’s 
(sec Clarendon), and in 1642 was created 
' chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1643 master 
of the Rolls, and in 1644 Lord Colepcpcr. 
COLERIDGE, (1) Hartley (1796-1849), eldest 
son of (3), born at Clevedon, Somerset* was 
brought up by Southey at Greta Hall, and 
was educated at Ambicside school and Mer- 


on Socialism, including Lives of William 
Cobbett (1925) and Robert Owen (1925) and 
a history of the British working-class move¬ 
ments, 1789-1947 (1948), often in collabora¬ 
tion with his wife, Margaret Isobel Cole and 
her brother, Raymond Postgate. The Coles 
also collaborated in writing detective-fiction. 
See D. Mirsky, The Intelligentsia of Great 
Britain (1935). 

(3) Sir Henry (1808-82), British writer and 
art critic, bom at Bath, became assistant- 
keeper of the Records in 1838. He wrote for 
the newspapers, and, as * Felix Summerly *, 
produced children’s books. Chairman of 
the Society of Arts, he did valuable service on 
the committee of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, founded the South Kensington Museum 
and in 1860 became its director. He was 


ton College, Oxford. His scholarship was 
great but unequal; his failures to wm the 
Newdigate filled him with * a passionate 
despondency and he forfeited an Oriel 
fellowship by intemperance. He spent two 
years in London, tried taking pupils at 
Amblesidc, occasionally writing for Black-^ 
wood's Magazine^ lived some tune at Gras¬ 
mere, and then went to live at Leeds with one 
Bingley, a publisher, for whom he wrote 
biographies, published under the titles of 
Biographia Borealis (1833) and Worthies of 
Yorkshire and Ixincashire (1836), Bingley 
also printed a small volume of his poems m 
1833. Hartley subsequently lived at Gras¬ 
mere, with two short intervals of teaching at 
Sedbergh. Provided for by an annuity, he 
continued to write poetry, and edited Ford 
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and Massinger. His days were spent in fitful 
study, lonely reverie, and wanderings over the 
Lake Country, with occasional lapses into 
intemperance. His poetry is graceful, tender 
and sincere. His Poems were collected by his 
brother Derwent, with a Memoir (2 vols. 
1851); also his Essays and Marginalia (2 vols. 
1851). See Lives by Griggs (1929), Hartman 
(1931). 

(2) John Duke, 1st Baron Coleridge (1821™ 
1894), was the eldest son of the judge Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge (1790-1876), the 
poet’s nephew and Kcblo’s biographer. 
Educated at Eton and Oxford, he became 
successively solicitor-general (1868), attor¬ 
ney-general (1871), chief-justice of the 
Common Picas (1873), and lord chief- 
justice of England (1880). 

(3) Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), English 
poet, son of a vicar of Ottcry St Mary, Devon, 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital and at 
Jesus College, Cambridge. In his essay on 
Christ’s Hospital (essays of Elia), Charles 
Lamb described the impression made on him 
by his senior there. Coleridge’s university 
career was interrupted by a runaway enlist¬ 
ment in the 15th Dragons. Apparently it 
was at Cambridge that ho imbibed revolution¬ 
ary views at about the time when Southey 
was giving concern to the authorities at 
Balliol College, Oxford, for a like reason. 
The two young poets met at Bristol in 1794 
and planned a ‘ pantisocracy ’ or communist 
society on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
which came to nothing. Coleridge now 
became immersed in lecturing and journalism 
of various sorts, activities which were to 
engage his attention for the greater part of 
his working career. Bristol was the centre 
of these activities, which included itinerant 
preaching at Unitarian chapels. In his essay 
^ My First Acquaintance with Poets ’ Hazlitt 
has a memorable description of one of these 
occasions. The Bristol circle provided 
Coleridge with generous friends—Cottle the 
bookseller boro the loss arising from the 
publication of his first book of poems (1796), 
which is chiefly interesting now for the * Ode 
to Franco in which he recants revolutionary 
views. Thomas Poole, another ‘ friend of 
liberty’, lent him and his newly married 
wife, Sara Fricker (Southey’s sistcr-in-law), 
a cottage at Nether Stowey, where they 
enjoyed the intimate friendship of the Words¬ 
worths, William and Dorothy. The result 
was momentous for English poetry—-from 
their discussions emerged a new poetry 
which represented a revulsion from neo- 
classic artificiality and, as a consequence, 
the renovation of the language of poetry. 
J^rical Ballads (1798), which opened with 
Coleridge’s magical ‘ Ancient Mariner ’ 
and closed with Wordsworth’s ‘ Tintern 
Abbey was thus in the nature of a manifesto. 
A visit to Germany with the Wordsworths 
(1798-99) gave Coleridge a permanent bent 
for German philosophy and criticism, and 
this he was a means of passing into the 
current of English thought and taste. In 
1800 he went north to Keswick and for a 
time, with the Wordsworths at Grasmere and 
Southey already resident at Keswick, it 
looked as if a fruitful career was opening out 


for him, but his moral collapse, duo partly to 
opium, made the next few years a misery to 
him and his friends. Plis ‘ Ode to Dejection ’ 
(1802) is both a recantation of Wordsworth’s 
animistic view of Nature and a confession of 
failure. Henceforth his association with 
Wordsworth was strained; his relations with 
Dorothy were constant only through her 
devotion to him. A brief stay in Malta as 
secretary to the Governor (1804-06) may 
well have directed him to orthodoxy, though 
ho seems to have retained his Unitarian 
attitude as late as 1809 when ho began his 
weekly paper. The Friend (1809), published as 
a book in 1818. Settled in London, finally 
as the guest of the Gillmans in Highgatc 
(from 1816) he engaged in various activities— 
miscellaneous writing, lecturing at the Royal 
Institution (his lectures on Shakespeare 
alone survive of this activity) and the stage 
(Remorse (1813) had a mild success at Drury 
Lane). In 1816 he published ‘ Christabcl ’ and 
that wonderful fragment, ‘ Kubla Khan’, both 
written in his earlier period of inspiration. 
He had long relinquished the idea of renewing 
that inspiration and resigned himself, as he 
indicates in the close of ‘ Dejection ’ to 
philosophical speculation. In tiiis ho suc¬ 
ceeded to the extent of impressing contem¬ 
poraries who were glad to have a reasoned 
defence of orthodoxy and resistance to dema¬ 
gogic politics. His critical writing in these 
middle years is important also as (so Saints- 
bury thought) the finest * creative ’ criticism in 
the language. It has to be pieced together 
from various works—from Biographia Lite- 
raria (1817), Aids to Reflection (1825, 
largely philosophical) and Anima Poetae 
(1895). Coleridge’s small corpus of inspired 
poetry written during his intimacy with 
Wordsworth is at once a perfect illustration 
of that gift of imagination which the roman¬ 
tics exalted and a marvel of verbal music. 
In our day, however, for these things are 
taken for granted, his theological and 
politico-sociological works have been read 
(despite their awkward style) with a fresh 
interest- His Tory-democratic attitude appeals 
to many and his defence of orthodoxy, which 
is always philosophical, has influenced 
modern ’ noo-Christianity It might be said 
that the religious * reaction ’ which he 
represented in the early 19th century has its 
counterpart in the modern * reaction ’ which 
looks to religion and authority as a remedy 
for social evil. His Biographia Literaria 
(1817), despite its personal divagations, which 
are always interesting, is one of our great 
critical documents. It reviews his literary 
relations with Wordsworth, and whilst 
indicating blemishes in the great poet— 
chiefly excessive ’ accklcntality * and a 
mistaken notion of the language of real life- 
leaves no doubt of his essential greatness* 
Some, however, have found it carping, and 
even an act of treachery to his mrmer 
collaborator. 

Standard editions of the works are Poetical 
Works ed. J. D. Campbell (1893 and 1899), 
and Complete Poetical Works ed. B. H, 
Coleridge (1912), who also edited the Letters 
in 1895. See also Unpublished letters ed, 
E. L. Griggs 1932, and Collected Letters 
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(1956). Studies of Coleridge include those 
by Fausset (1926); S. Potter (1935); E- K. 
Chambers (1938); House (1953) and J. B. 
Beer (1959). The standard biography is by 
J. D. Campbell (1894). 

(4) Sara (1802-52), daughter of (3), was 
born December 23 at Greta Hall, Keswick, 
and brought up in Southey’s household. In 
1822 she translated DobrizholTcr’s Historia cie 
AbiponibuSi and in 1825 the ‘ Loyal Servitor’s ’ 
memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard. In 1829 
she married her cousin, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, and helped to edit her father’s 
writings. She died May 3, 1852. Her own 
works were Pretty Lessons for Good Children 
(1834) Phantasmion (1837), a fairy-tale. 
Her Memoirs and Letters were edited by her 
daughter in 1873.—Her son, Herbert Cole¬ 
ridge (1830-61), educated at Eton and Balliol, 
was called to the bar, but devoting himself to 
comparative philology, worked for the 
Philological Society’s dictionary, and wrote 
a Thirteenth Century Glossarial Index (1859) 
and an essay on King Arthur. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, Samuel (1875- 
1921), English composer, born in London, 
the son of a West African doctor and an 
Englishwoman, composed Hiawatha (1898™ 
1900) and other cantatas and orchestral 
works. 

COLET, John (c. 1467-1519), born in London, 
was the son of Sir Henry Colct, twice Lord 
Mayor. Colet studied at Oxford, and about 
1493 travelled to Italy. Here he became 
acquainted with the views of Savonarola, 
which subsequent study and experience led 
him to regard with increasing approval. 
Having returned to England in 1496, and 
been ordained priest, he lectured at Oxford on 
the Epistles of St Paul, and attracted great 
attention, his principles of interpretation 
being at every point opposed to those of 
the scholastic theologians. In 1498 Erasmus 
came to Oxford, and it is one of Colet’s chief 
claims to remembrance that he powerfully 
influenced that scholar’s opinions on the 
proper methods of Scripture interpretation 
and on the value of the scholastic philosophy. 
In 1505 Colet was made Dean of St Paul’s, 
and continued to deliver lectures on difierent 
books of Scripture, which gave rise to much 
diversity of opinion; charges of heresy 
were brought against him, but Archbishop 
Warham refused to support them. With the 
large fortune Colet inherited from his father 
he founded St Paul’s School in 1509-12. He 


1953), Chdri (1920; Irans. 1930), La Fin de 
Chdri (1926; trans. 1933), La Chatte H933; 
trans. 1953), Gigi (1945; trans. 1953) and 
The Stories of Colette (trans. 1958). In 1912 
she married Henry do Jouvcncl, and in 1935, 
Maurice Goiidckct. She was president of 
the Academic Goncourt, Sec studies by 
M. Goudeket (1957) and M. Lc Hardouin 
(1958). 

COLFAX, Schuyler (1823-85), American 
statesman, was born at New York and died 
at Mankato, Minnesota. Originally a news¬ 
paper editor, in 1868 he was elected vice- 
president of the United States, in Grant’s 
first term. Implicated, apparently unjustly, 
in the Credit Mobilier charges of 1873, he 
spent the rest of his life in polilical retirement. 
See Life by Hollister (1886). 

COLIGNY, Giispard dc, koLeen-yee (1519-72), 
French Huguenot leader, born at Chatillon- 
sur-Loing, early distinguished himself in the 
wars of Francis 1 and Henry 11. In 1552 he 
was made admiral of France, though he 
never commanded at sea; in 1557 he saved 
his country by holding St Quentin with a 
handful of men for seventeen days against the 
army of Spain. It was during his imprison¬ 
ment, after the capture of this town, that he 
embraced ProtestantivSin, to the furtherance of 
which the rest of his life was consecrated. 
After the defeat of Dreux (1562), where 
Concld was taken prisoner, CoHgny drew 
olF the Huguenot remnant into Normandy; 
in the second Huguenot war, on Cond6’s 
death (1569), he was appointed generalissimo 
and brought about the favourable peace of 
St Germain (1570). Catharine dc’ Medici, 
however, alarmed at the growing power of 
the Huguenots and at Congny’s ascendency 
over young Charles IX, determined by one 
desiderate stroke to regain her power; and 
CoUgny was one of the flrst victims in the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, August 24, 
1572. He was the noblest Frenchman of 
his time. Flis religious zeal was purely 
disinterested, and he had France’s welfare 
deeply at heart. His great aim was to make 
the FTuguenots a national parly, and to defeat 
the schemes of Sixain. Sec Lives by Black¬ 
burn (Philadelphia 1869), Bersier (trans. 
1884), Dclabordc (Paris 1880) and Whitehead 
(1904). 

COLINS, Alexander (c. 1526-1612), Flemish 
sculptor of the Emperor Maximilian’s tomb 
at Innsbruck, was born at Mechlin, and died 
at Innsbruck. 


died of dropsy. See Seebohm’s Oxford 
Reformers (2nd ed. 1869), and Lives by the 
Rev. J. H. Luptou (1887) and Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott (1933). 

COLETTE, Sidonie Gabrielle (1873-1954), 
French novelist, born at Saint-Sauveur-en- 
Puisaye. Her early books were written in 
collaboration with her first husband, Henri 
Gauthier-Villars (pen-name Willy); after 
their divorce in 1906 she appeared in music- 
halls in dance and mime, and out of this 
period came VEnvers du music-hall (1913). 
Her work is characterized by an intense, 
almost entirely physical preoccupation with 
immediate sense experiences which she 
marshals in poetic detail. Her novels include 
the Claudine series (1900-05; trans. in part 


COLLARB, Frederick William (1772-1860), a 
London piano-manufacturcr, born at Wivelis- 
combe, Somerset, like his brother and partner, 
William Frederick (1776-1866). 

COLLE, Raffaello del (c. 1490-1566), an 
Italian religious painter, pupil of Raphael. 

COLLEONI, Bartolommeo (1400-75), Italian 
condottiere, born near Bergamo, fought on 
both sides in the strife between Milan and 
Veniccj where he finally settled in 1454, 
becoming generalissimo. Ho is the subject 
of a famous Venetian equestrian statu© by 
Verrochio (q.v.). See Lives by Oscar 
Browning (1891) and Bclotii (1923). 

COLLETT, Jacobine Camilla, nde Wcrgeland 
(1813-95), Norwegian novelist, born in 
Kristiansaud. A sister of the more famous 
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Henrik Wergeland, she championed the 
rights of women and social justice. Her 
novels mark the beginning of realism in 
Norwegian fiction. 

COLLEY, Sir George (1835-™8l), British 
soldier, joined the army in 1854, and served 
in Cape Colony and China. He ably man¬ 
aged the transport service in the Ashanti 
expedition, in 1875 accompanied Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to Natal and from 1876 to 1880 he 
was mostly in India as secretary to the 
viceroy. Appointed governor and com¬ 
mander-in-chief of Natal in April 1880, he 
commanded against the Boers at Laing’s 
Nek and Ingogo, and fell, shot through the 
forehead, at Majuba Hill. See Life by Sir 
W. Butler (1899). 

COLLIER, (1) Arthur (1680-4732), English 
philosopher, was born at Steeple Langford 
rectory, Wilts, where he himself became 
rector in 1704. At Balliol he had studied 
Descartes and Malcbrancho; and his Ciavis 
Universalis (1713, but written 1703) coincides 
remarkably with Berkeley’s Theorv of Vision 
(1709). See Life by R. Benson (1837). 

(2) Jeremy (1650-1726), English nonjuror, 
was born at Stow cum Quy, Cambridgeshire. 
His father was a clerical schoolmaster at 
Ipswich, and here and at Cains College, 
Cambridge, he was educated, afterwards 
becoming rector of Ampton near Bury St 
Edmunds, and lecturer at Ciray’s Inn. Uis 
reply to Burnet’s Inquiry into the State of 
Affairs (1688) cost him some months in 
Newgate. He next wagctl warfare on the 
crown with incisive pamphlets, and was 
arrested in 1692 on suspicion of being involved 
in a Jacobite plot. In 1696 he gave absolution 
to the would-bc assassins Friend and Parkyns 
on the scaffold, for which offence he was 
outlawed. In 1697 l\e published his Short 
View of the Immoralif v of the B^lish Sterne, 
which fell like a thunderbolt among the wits. 
Congreve and Vanbrugh answered angrily, 
and were crushed anew by Collier. Drydcn 
in the preface to his Fahks (1700) acknow- 
kdged that he had been justly reproved. 
Collier continued to preach to a congregation 
of nonjurors, and was consecrated bishop in 
1713, He upheld the * usages % and laid 
himself open to a charge of holding Romish 
views. ^ His largest works ^ were the Great 
Historical, Geographical, Genealogical, and 
Poetical Dictionary (4 vols- folio, 1701-21), 
and An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain 
(2 vols. folio, 1708-14). 

, J?) (1708-86), the Lancashire poet, 

Tim Bobbin’, was born at Urmston, near 
Manchester, the son of the curate of Stretford, 
and from 1729 was usher or master of a 
school at Milnrow, near Rochdale. His 
rhyming satire. The Blackbird, appeared in 
1739, and his View of the Lancashire Dialect 
(m humorous dialogue) in 1775. Sc© his 
Works, with Life (Rochdale 1895). 

(4) John (1850-1934), English painter, the 
son of Lord Monkswell the judge, painted 
portraits and subject pictures, including the 
much-reproduced Fallen Idol, and The Last 
Voyage of Henry Hudson (Tate Gallery). 

. (5) John Payne (1789-1883), English 
journalist and Shakespearean author, born 
in London, became in 1809 a parliamentary 


reporter, but his real literary career com- 
1820 with The Poetical Decameron. 
From 1825 to 1827 he issued a new edition of 
Dodsley^s Old Plays, and in 1831 his History 
of English Dramatic Poetry, and Annals of 
the Stage to the Restoration. Appointed 
Duke of Devonshire, he from 
ip5 to 1839 published Sew Facts regarding 
bhakcspcarc, followed by an edition of the 
plays (8 vols. 1842 -44), and Shakespeare^s 
Library (1844), a reprint of the histories, 
novels and early dramas on which Shakes¬ 
peare drew. In 1852 ho announced his 
discovery of an extensive scries of marginal 
annotations in a 17th-century hand on a 
copy of the second Shakespeare folio (1631- 
1632) he had bought- the ‘ Perkins folio 
1 hese he published as Notes and Emendations 
to Shakespeare, and calmly lifted them into 
Ills 1853 edition of Shakespeare. The 
emendations were furiously applauded or 
lunously assailed; the best Shakespearian 
students were more or less sceptical. Collier’s 
alleged discovery of his suspiciously long-lost 
notes ol Coleridge’s lectures on Shakespeare 
and Milton, delivered in 1811, was also 
called in question. When at last in 1859 the 
toho was sent to the British Museum for 
examination, it was conclusively proved that 
the boasted emendations were recent fabrica¬ 
tions. <?olIicr died at Maidcnhciul, and after 
lus death some manipulated books were 
discovered in his own library. Sec Dr 
Ingicby’s Complete View of the Shakspere 
(onrroversy (1861); Collier’s own An Old 
Many Diary (1871-72); and Life and 
Bibliography by Wheatley (1885). 
(’OLUNC;s, Jme (I83F-1920), English 
pohlician, was born at Littlcham-cum- 
Exmouth in Devonshire. Elected Radical 
M.P. lor Ipswich in 1880, ho sat for Bordcslcy 
as a Unionist (1886-1918), and was specially 
Kentihcd with the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union and measures for promoting allotments 
and small holdings (’ three acres and a cow ’). 
P.C.. (1892), he was under-secretary for the 
Home Olffce in 1895-1902. Sec Life by 
himself and Sir J, L. Green (1920), 

Lutlibert, Lord (1750- 
1810), English admiral, was born at Newcastle 
upon-Tyne. He entered the navy at eleven, 
and from 1778 his career was closely con¬ 
nected with that of Nelson, whom he 
lollowed up the ladder of promotion step by 
step, Among the great naval victories in 
which ho bore a prominent part, were those 
of Lord How© off Brest in 1794; of Lord 
Jervis off Cape St Vincent in 1797; and of 
Trafalgar in 1805, whore ho held the second 
command. A peerage was his reward. After 
several years* uneventful service in the 
Mediterranean, he died at sea, and was buried 
beside Nelson, in St Paul’s. See his Corres¬ 
pondence and Life (1828), and shorter Lives 
oy W; Davies (2nd cd. 1878) and Clark 
Russell (1891), 

(2) Robin George (1889-1943), English 
philosopher, ^archaoologist and historian, 
born at Coniston, Waynffete professor of 
Metaphysical Philosophy at Oxford (1934- 
1941), a leading authority on the archaoolo^ 
of Roman Britain, was jreatly influenced by * 
Croce’s idealism as in Essay in PhU&sopMaal 
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Method (1933), «&c., but developed his own 
more empirical Principles of Art (1937). See 
his Autobiography (new ed. 1951). 

COLLINS, (1) Anthony (1676-1729), English 
deist, was born at Heston near Hounslow. 
He passed from Eton to King’s College, 
Cambridge, and became the disciple and 
friend of John Locke. In 1707 he published 
his Essay concerning the Use of Reason; m 
1709 Priestcraft in Perfection. In 1711 he 
visited Holland, where he made the friendship 
of Le Clerc; in 1713 appeared his Discourse 
on Free-thinking^ best known of all his works, 
to which Bentley replied in his famous 
Remarks. In 1713 Collins made a second 
visit to Holland; in 1718 he became treasurer 
for Essex, and in 1724 issued his Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion. 

(2) Charles Allston (1828-73), second son 
of (6), in early life painted Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures which are valued by collectors. In 
1860 he married the younger daughter of 
Charles Dickens, and having already turned 
his attention to literature, produced The 
Eye-witness essays (1860), two novels, 8cc. 

(3) John Churton (1848-1908), English 
scholar, who graduated from Balliol College 
Oxford, in 1872, was a learned critic and 
editor of English classics, and in 1904 became 
professor of English Literature at Birming¬ 
ham. See Life by his son (1911). 

(4) Michael (1890-1922), Irish politician 
and Sinn Fein leader, born near Clonakilty, 
was largely responsible for the negotiation of 
the treaty with Great Britain in 1921. He 
was killed in an ambush between Bandon and 
Macroom. See Life by R. Taylor (1958). 

(5) William (1721-59), English poet, was 
born at Chichester, the son of a hatter, who 
was twice mayor. From the prebendal 
school of his native city he passed in 1733 to 
Winchester, and thence in 1741 to Oxford, 
as a demy of Magdalene. He took his B.A. 
in 1743; and having been pronounced * too 
indolent even for the army % and dissuaded 
from entering the church, as the sole alter¬ 
native he came to London and sought to 
make a living by literature. He now fell into 
‘ irregular habits and was at times reduced 
to the greatest straits; Dr Johnson once 
rescued him from the bailiffs by obtaining an 
advance from a bookseller on the promise of 
Collins to translate the Poetics of Aristotle. 
It was during this period, however, that he 
wrote his Odes, upon which his fame as a 
poet now rests. They attracted no notice at 
the time of their publication (1747), and they 
were little valued even by Gray and Dr 
Johnson. By the death of an uncle in 1749, 
Collins inherited £2000, which enabled him 
to retire to Chichester, and apparently to 
pursue a regular course of study. It was 
about this time that he met Home, the author 
of Douglas, and gave him his ‘ Ode on the 
Superstitions of the Highlands *, a poem in 
which, says Lowell, ‘the whole Romantic 
School is foreshadowed *. It was first pub¬ 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh (1788). Before 1753 
Collins felt the approaches of the mental 
disease to which he finally succumbed, and 
sought relief in a visit to France. On his 
return he gradually became worse, and his 


reason completely gave way, thouj^h ho 
sometimes had lucid intervals. He died so 
unknown to fame that no newspaper of the 
day had any notice of his death. Sec H. W. 
Garrod’s Collins (1929) and Edmund 
Blundcn’s edition of the Poems (1929). 

(6) William (1788™! 847), English land¬ 
scape and figure painter, father of (2) and 
(8), was born in London, of a Wicklow 
family, and studied at the Royal Academy. 
He is remembered for his subject pictures of 
country scenes, such as Blackberry Gatherers 
and The Bird-catchers (1814). He was elected 
an R.A. in 1820; studied and sketched in 
Italy in 1836-38; and died in London. Sec 
Life (1848) by Wilkie Collins. 

(7) William (1789-1853), Scottish publisher, 
founder in 1820 of the famous firm of the 
name in Glasgow, 

(8) William Wilkie (1824-89), novelist, 
elder son of (6), was born in London. He 
was educated partly at Highbury, but during 
1836-39 was with his parents in Italy. After 
his return he spent four years in businc.ss, and 
then entered Lincoln’s Inn; but gradually 
took to literature, the Life of his father (1848) 
being his earliest production. To it succeeded 
Antonina, or the Fall of Rome (1850), Basil 
(1852), Hide and Seek (1854), The Dead Secret 
(1857), The Woman in White (1860). Ho Name 
(1862), Armadale (1866), The Moonstone 
(1868), The New Magdalen (1873), &c.—in 
all, fully a score of novels and collections of 
novelettes. See study by S. M. BlHs (1931), 
and T. S. Eliot’s Selected Essays 1917-32 
(1932). 

COLLINSON, (1) Peter (1694-4768), English 
botanist and naturalist, was born at Hugal 
Hall, near Windermere, and became a 
manufacturer of hosiery. Ho introduced 
American plant species into Britain, and vice 
versa, thereby assisting agricultural progress 
in both countries. 

(2) Sir Richard (1811-83), British admiral 
and arctic navigator 1850-54, was born at 
Gateshead. See Journal of H. M.S. Enterprise, 
with a memoir by his brother (1889). 

COLLOT D’HERBOIS, Jean Mario, kol-ld- 
der-bwah (1751-96), French revolutionary, 
bom in Paris, had been a provincial actor, 
but was attracted by the Revolution back to 
Paris, where his impudence, his loud voice 
and his Almanack du Pdre Girard secured 
his election to the National Convention. In 
1793 he became president of the Convention 
and a member of the murderous Committee 
of Public Safety. Sent by Robespierre to 
Lyons, he took blood)^ revenge by guillotine 
and grapeshot on the inhabitants for having 
once hissed him off the stage. He joined in 
the successful plot against Robespierre (1794), 
but himself was expelled from the Conven¬ 
tion, and banished to Cayenne (1795), where 
he died. 

COLMAN, St (d. 676), an Irish monk of 
Iona, who in 661 became bishop of Lindis- 
farne, but in 664 withdrew to Iona on the 
defeat of the Celtic party at the Council of 
Wliitby. He died in Mayo. 

COLMiW, (1) George (1732-94), ‘ the Elder 
playwright and manager, was bom at 
Florence, the son of the English envoy. He 
was educated at Westminster and Oxford, 
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and called to the bar in 1755. In 1760 his 
first piece, PoUy Honeycombe, was produced 
at Drury Lane with great success; next year 
came The Jealous Wife, and in 1766 The 
Clandestine Marriage, written in conjunction 
with Garrick. In 1767 ho purchased, with 
three others, Co vent Garden Theatre, and 
held the office of manager for seven years, 
when he sold his share. In 1776 he purchased 
the Haymarkcl Tlicatre from Foote, but was 
paralysed by a stroke from 1785. 

(2) George (1762-1836), ‘the Younger’, 
son of (1), was educated at Westminster, 
Oxford and Aberdeen. During his father’s 
illness he acted as manager of the Ilaymarket 
and on his death the patent was transferred 
to him. As Examiner of Plays from 1824 he 
showed himself both arrogant and finical. 
In industry he rivalled his father, and he 
made money by his John Bull, Iron Chest, 
Heir at Law and other comedies, and by 
songs like ‘ Mynheer Van Dunck ’. See his 
Random Records of My Life (1830), 

(3) Samuel (1832-1920), American painter, 
born in Portland, Maine, studied in Europe 
in 1860-62, was elected a member of the 
National Academy in 1862, and first president 
(1866-71) of the American Society o( Painters 
in Watercolours. His pictures inchidc scenes 
from Algeria, Germany, h’rance, Italy and 
Holland, 

COLOMBy Sir John Charles Ready (1838 »■ 
1909), a high authority on naval matters, was 
the son of Gen. G. T. Colomh, and rose to 
be captain in the Royal Marine Artillery 
1854-69. Ho was Conservative M.P. for 
Bow and Bromley 1886 92, and for Yar» 
mouth 1895-1906; in 1888 he was made a 
K.C.M.G. 

COLONNA, a Roman family, which took its 
name from a village among the Alban Hills. 
From it have sprung a pope (Martin V, q.v.), 
several cardinals, generals, statesmen and 
noted scholars, and Vittoria Colonna (c, 1492- 
1547). The daughter of the constable of 
Naples, at four years old she was betrothed 
to a boy of the same age; at seventeen they 
were married. After her husband’s death in 
the battle of Pavia (1525), Vittoria found her 
chief consolation in solitude and the writing 
of poetry. During seven years of her widow¬ 
hood she resided alternately at Naples and 
Ischia, and then in the convents of Orvicto 
and Viterbo. Later she lived in Rome, where 
she died. She was the loved friend of Michel¬ 
angelo, admired by Ariosto, and the intimate 
associate of the reforming party at the papal 
court. Her poems appeared at Parma in 
1538; the best edition is by Visconti (Romo 
1840). See her Correspondence (Turin 1888), 
Mrs H. Roscoe’s Vittoria Colonna, her Life 
and Poems (1868), and A. Bernardy’s Vittoria 
Colonna (1928). 

(I) Archibald Ross 
(1848-1914), born off the Cape, travelled 
extensively for engineering, political and 
journalistic purposes. First administrator of 
Mashonaland, he wrote many works of 
travel and politics. 

(2) John (1805-85), second son of Sir James 
Colquhoun of Luss, was born in Edinburgh, 
stuffied at Edinburgh University, served in 
the Dragoons 1829-34, and became a supreme 


authority on sport in Scotland. His Moor 
and Loch (1840) was much extended and 
improved in the 4th (1878) and 5th (1884) 
editions. Rocks and Rivers appeared in 1849; 
Salmon Casts and Stray Shots, 1858; and 
Sporting Days, 1866. He died at Edinburgh. 

(3) John Campbell (1785-1854), uncle of (2), 
wrote much on mesmerism. He was shcrilt- 
depute of Dunbartonshire from 1815. 

(4) Patrick (1745 -1820), born at Dumbar¬ 
ton, became in 1782 provost of Glasgow, and 
in 1792 a London police-magistrate. He was 
indefatigable in forwarding reforms, and 
wrote innumerable pamphlets, besides Police 
oj the Metropolis (1795) and Population and 
Wealth of the British Empire (1814). 

(5) Robert (1914- ), Scottish artist, born 
at Kilmarnock, He studied at the Glasgow 
School of Art, and in Italy, France, Holland 
and Belgium. His enigmatic, drcam-likc 
figures (c.g. Girl with a circus goat) are 
usually presented in a characteristic colour- 
scheme of reds and browns. His work is 
represented in the Museum of Modern Art, 
Now York, 

COLSTON, Edward (1636-H721), a Bristol 
merchant and philanthropist, Tory anti high- 
churdunmi. He bestowed over £70,000 in 
establishing or endowing alm.shouscs, schools 
and other public benefactions. From 1689 
he lived chidly at Mort lake. 

COLTj Samuel (1814 62), American inventor, 
born m Hartford, Conn., ran away to sea in 
1827, and about 1832 travelled over America* 
lecturing on chemistry. In 1835 ho took out 
his first patent for a revolver, which after the 
Mexican war was adopted for the U.S. army. 
He expended over 12,500,000 on an immense 
armoury in Hartford, where ho died, and 
whcTo his widow erected a handsome 
Episcopal church to his memory. 

COLTON, (I) Charles Caleb (r, 1780-1832), 
clergyman, sportsman, gambler, suicide and 
author of the aphoristic Lacon (2 vols. 
1820-22). 

(2) Gardner Quincy (1814«98), American 
chemist, in 1844 was the first, with Horace 
Wells* to make use of nitrous oxide (‘ laugh¬ 
ing gas ’) in the extraction of a tooth. 
COLUM, Padralc (1881- ), Irish poet and 

playwright, born in County Longford, a 
leader of the Irish literary revival, wrote for 
the Abbey Theatre The iMml (1905), FiddhWs 
House (1907), Thomas Muskerry (1910), &c., 
and was for a short time editor of the Irish 
Review, From 1914 ho lived in the U.S.A., 
and in 1923 published two studies on 
Hawaiian folklore, the result of government- 
sponsored research. He wrote a number of 
volumes of verse, also children’s stories, 
COLUMBA, Cohim-cUlc or Colm, St (521-97), 
was born at Gartan, County Donegal, the 
son of a chief related to several of the princes 
then reigning in Ireland and in the west of 
Scotland. Ho studied under St Finnian at 
Moville on Strangford Lough and under 
another St Finnian at Clonard; in 546 he 
founded the monastery of Derry, and in 553 
that of Durrow. Tlie belief that he had 
caused the bloody battle of Culdremhne in 
561 led to his excommunication and exile 
from his native land. Accompanied by 
twelve disciples, he found a resdng-fteoe in 
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the little island of Hy (Iona or I Colum-cille), 
and having planted a monastery there (563), 
he set himself to convert the Northern 
Piets; and he and his followers founded 
monasteries on the Pictish mainland, the 
Western Islands, and the Orkneys. The 
parent house of Iona exercised supremacy 
over all these, as well as over the Columban 
churches in Ireland and those afterwards 
established in the north of England. In liis 
system the bishops were subordinate to the 
abbots, though episcopal orders were recog¬ 
nized and bishops only could ordain. The 
Columban churches kept Easter on a differciit 
day from the Roman churches, and their 
clergy had a peculiar tonsure. Columba’s 
health began to fail in 593, and he died 
June 9, 597. An Altus published by Dr Todd 
in the Liber Hymnonim has been ascribed to 
him by unbroken tradition. On the night 
before his death he was engaged on a tran¬ 
script of the Psalter, and the Annals of 
Clonmacnois state that he wrote three 
hundred books with his own hand. See the 
Life by Adamnan (q.v.); the Life of Colum- 
cille, compiled by Manus O’Donnell (1532), 
trans. by O’Kelleher and Schoepperle (Illinois 
Univ. Press, 1918); works by Douglas 
Simpson (1927), J. A. Duke (1932). 
COLUMBAN, or Columbanus, St (543-615), 

‘ the younger Columba % born in Leinster, 
studied under St Comgall at Bangor in Down, 
about 585 went to Gaul with twelve com¬ 
panions, and founded the monasteries of 
Anegray, Luxeuil and Fontaine in the Vosges 
country. His adherence to the Celtic Easter 
involved him in controversy; and the courage 
with which he rebuked the vices of the 
Burgundian court led to his expulsion. After 
a year or two at Bregenz, on Lake Constance, 
he passed into Lombardy, and in 612 founded 
the monastery of Bobbio, in the Apennines, 
where he died. His writings, all m Latin, 
comprise a monastic rule, six poems on the 
vanity of life, seventeen sermons and a 
commentary on the Psalms (1878). Sec Life 
by Mrs T. Concannon (1915), Latin Life by 
the monk Jonas (trans. 1896), Montalembert’s 
Monks of the West, and L. Gougaud’s 
Christianity in Celtic Lands (trans. 1932). 
COLUMBUS, Christopher; Ital. Cristoforo 
Colombo; Span. Cristdbal Col6n (1451-1506), 
discoverer of the New World, was born at 
Genoa, the son of a wool-comber, and was 
bred to the same trade. But at fourteen he 
went to sea, fought with Tunisian galleys, and 
about 1470, wrecked in a sea-fight off Cape 
St Vincent, reached the shores of Portugal 
on a plank. In Lisbon he married Filippa 
Moniz. As early as 1474 he had conceived 
the design of reaching India by sailing west¬ 
ward—a design in which he was encouraged 
by the Florentine astronomer Toscanelli; in 
1477 he ‘ sailed 100 leagues beyond Thule % 
probably to or beyond Iceland; and, having 
also visited the Cape Verde Islands and 
Sierra Leone, he began to seek a patron for 
his intended expedition. He applied to 
John II of Portugal; later by letters to 
Henry VII of England; then to the powerful 
Duke of Medina Celi, who referred him to 
Isabella the Catholic, queen of Castile. 
After an adverse judgment from a board of 


advisers mainly ecclesiastics, his plans were 
rejected, but afterwards reconsidered; and 
finally, after seven years of alternate encour¬ 
agement and repulse, they were accepted by 
Ferdinand and Isabella in April 1492. On 
Friday, August 3, Columbus set sail from the 
bar of Suites, an island near Palos, in com¬ 
mand of the small Maria, with 50 men, 
and attended by two little caravels, the Finta 
and the Nina, the whole squadron comprising 
only 120 adventurers. He first made the 
Canary Islands; and though he found it hard 
to keep up the courage and patience of his 
crews, new land was descried on Friday, 
October 12^—now believed to have been 
Walling’s Island in the Bahamas. He then 
visited Cuba and Hispaniola (Hayti), planted 
a small colony, and set sail with his two 
caravels (for the flagship had been wrecked). 
After an exceedingly tempestuous voyage, he 
re-entered the port of Palos, March 15, 1493, 
and was received with the highest honours 
by the court. He sailed on his second voyage 
on September 25, with three carracks and 
seventeen small caravels, and on November 3 
sighted Dominica in the West Indies, After 
a succession of wretched quarrels with his 
associates, and a long and desperate illness 
in Hispaniola, ho returned to Spain much 
dejected in 1496. His third voyage, begun in 
1498, resulted in the discovery of the South 
American mainland. In 1500 Columbus and 
his brother were sent homo in irons by a 
newly appointed royal governor; but the 
king and queen repudiated this action, and 
restored Columbus to favour. His last great 
voyage (1502-04), along the south side of the 
Gulf of Mexico, was accomplished in the 
midst of great hardships and many distresses, 
Spanish jealousy of the foreigner working 
against him on sea no less than at court. He 
died at Valladolid, in Spain, and was buried 
in a monastery near Seville, whence in 1536 
his remains and those of his son Diego were 
removed to Santo Domingo, in Hispaniola. 
In 1796 they were said to have been trans¬ 
ferred to the cathedral at Havana; and 
brought to Spain in 1899, they were deposited 
(190^ in Seville cathedral. A man of ardent 
impulse and poetical imagination, Columbus 
was hardly the stuff that leaders arc made of; 
consequently he failed to control the turbulent 
and adventurous spirits among his followers. 
Irritable and impetuous, ho was, nevertheless, 
magnanimous and benevolent.—His brother 
Bartholomew, who died in Cuba in 1514, 
assisted him effectively in his labours.*— 
Another brother, Giacomo (called in Spain 
Diego), also assisted him in his West Indian 
government.—Christopher’s eldest son, Diego 
(c. 1480-1526), was the heir to his honours, 
merits and misfortunes; while a natural 
son, Don Fernando (1488-1539), wrote an 
impprtant Life of his father (Italian trans., 
Venice 1571). See the Lives by Irving 
(1831), St John (1850), Crompton (1859), 
Helps (1868), Traducci (Eng. trans. 1891), 
Elton (1892), C. K. Adams (1892), and 
Markham (1892); his letters, edited by 
Major (1870); the Journal of his first voyage 
(ed. Markham, 1893, C. Jane, 1931); Win- 
sor’s Columbus (1891); and works by 
Harrisse (1895-1900), Thacher (1904), F. 
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Young (1906) and S. E. Morison (1942 and 
1956). 

COLUMELLA, L. Junius Modcratiis (11. c. 
60 B.C.), Roman writer on agriculture, was 
born at Gades in Spain. He resided for some 
time in Syria but chiefly at Rome, and died 
probably at Tarenlum. His Dc Re Rusiica, in 
12 books, treats of arable and pasture lands, 
culture of vines, olives, «&c., care of domestic 
animals, &c., gardening (in dactylic hexa¬ 
meters), arboriculture, &c. Editions arc 
Schneider’s in Scrip tores Rei Rusticae (1794), 
and Postgate’s (1904). 

COLVILLE, David (1813-97), founder of 
Colville’s Steel Works, Glasgow, was born 
in Campbeltown and began in 1871, employ¬ 
ing 200 men, making plates and angle iron 
for Scottish shipbuilders. In 1880 he 
obtained the contract to supply the iron bars 
for the rebuilding of the Tay Bridge. In 1879 
he built five of the largest Siemens furnaces 
and at once gained a world^widc reputation. 
In 1885 ho took his three sons into partner¬ 
ship, but two of them died in 1916 and the 
third, John, became an M.P. Thus the 
chairmanship passed to a former oflice-boy, 
John Craig, who made the lirnt the fourth 
largest steel concern in Great Britain. 
COLVIN, (1) Sir Auckland (1838-1908), 
British colonial administrator, was educated 
at Eton and Hailcybury, entered the India 
Civil Service in 1858, in 1880 was appointed 
English controller-general in Egypt, m 1881 
was made a K.C.M.G. and in 1887-92 was 
lieutenant-governor of the N.W, Provinces 
of India. 


( 2 ) John Russell (1807-57), British colonial 
administrator, father of ( 1 ), born at Calcutta, 
was educated at St Andrews and the East 
India College at Hailcybury, and in 1826 
went out to Bengal Private secretary to 
Lord Auckland from 1836 to 1842, in 1854 
he became lieutenant-governor of the North- 
Western Provinces. Ho died in the fort of 
Agra, then besieged by the mutineers. Sec the 
Life in the ‘ Rulers of India ’ scries by (1). 

(3) Sir Sidney (1845-1927), English scholar, 
born at Norwood, Surrey, studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he gained the 
chancellor’s medal for English verse (1865), 
and, graduating in 1867 as third classic, 
became a fellow in 1869. He was elected 
Slade professor of Fine Art at Cambridge 
in 1873, and director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum in 1876, a post which he resigned on 
becoming keeper of the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum (1884- 
1912). His writings, for periodicals or in 
book-form, are marked by accurate scholar- 
^p and poetic feeling, and deal with Dtirer, 
Flaxman, Landor, Keats, R. L. S„ &c. See 

Memories (1921), and E. V. Lucas, The 
Colvins and their Friends (1928). 

COMBE, ( 1 ) Andrew (1797-1847), M.D. was 
born in Edinburgh, and in 1823 commenced 
to practise there. In 1836 he received the 
appointment of physician to the king of the 
Belgians, but his health failing, ho returned to 
Scotland, where in 1838 he became a phy¬ 
sician to Queen Victoria. He died at Gorgie, 
Edinburgh. Combe’s Frinciples ofPhysiology 
(1834) reached a 15th edition in 1860. See 
Life by George Combe (1850). 


(2) George (178 87 1858), elder brother of (I), 
Scottish phrenologist and moral philosopher, 
was born, a brewer’s son, in Edinburgh, 
He became a writer to the signet in 1812, 
and practised till 1837. Through Spurzheim 
(q.v.) he became a convert to phrenology, 
and wrote Fssays on Phrenology (1819) and 
The Constitution of Man (1828; 10th ed. 
1893), which was violently opposed as 
inimical to revealed religion. He numbered 
amongst his friends Cobden, Robert Cham¬ 
bers and ; George Eliot Ho travelled and 
lectured in the United Kingdom, Germany 
and America, and published Notes on the 
United States (1841). Combe married in 
1833 Cecilia (1794-1868), daughter of Mrs 
Siddons. Combe’s ideas on popular educa¬ 
tion were carried out for some years in a 
school which ho founded in Edinburgh in 
1848. Sec Life by C. Gibbon (1878). 

(3) William (1741-1823), author of Dr 
Spitax, was born at Bristol, and educated at 
Eton and Oxford, which he quitted without a 
degree. ‘ Godson ’ (or natural son) of a rich 
London alderman, who died in 1762, leaving 
him £2150, he led for some years the life of an 
adventurer, now keeping a princely style at 
the fashionable watering-places, anon a cook 
at Douai, and a common soldier. The lust 
forty-three years of his life were passed 
mostly within the / rules ’ of the King’s 
Bench debtors’ prison; but ho died at 
Lambeth. Of his eighty-six works published 
between 1774 and 1824, the Three Tours of 
Dr Syntax (1812-21) alone are remembered, 
and even they owe much to Rowlandson's 
illustrations. 

COMBERMERE, Staplcton-Cotton, Viscount 
(1772-1865), fleld-marshal, son of Sir Robert 
Salusbury Cotton, Bart., of Combcrmcre 
Abbey, Cheshire, was born at Hcwcnny 
Hall, Denbighshire. Educated at Audlcm 
and Westminster School, he entered the army 
m 1790, and in 1794 was made lieutenant- 
colonel of a new regiment of light dragoons, 
with whom he served four years in India. In 
1808 he proceeded to the Peninsula; in 1809 
succeeded to the baronetcy; and in 1810 was 
appointed to the command of the whole 
allied cavalry. He was present at the battles 
of Talavcra, Llercna, Salamanca, the Pyre¬ 
nees, Orthez and Toulouse; in 1814 was 
created Baron Combcrmerc; and, though 
not at Waterloo, commanded the cavalry of 
the army of occupation in France. He was 
commander of the forces in the West Indies, 
1817-20; commandcr-in-chief in Ireland, 
1822-25; and commander in India, 1825-30, 
where in 1827 ho captured the Jat fortress of 
Bhartpur. He was made a viscount in 1827, 
constable of the Tower in 1852, and a fleld- 
marshal in 1855. See his Correspondence 
(2 vols. 1866). 

COMENIUS, orKomcnsk:(^, John Amos (1592- 
1671), Czech educational reformer, was born 
in^ Moravia, apparently at UherskJ^ Brod. 
His parents belonged to the Moravian 
Brethren. Pie studied at Herbom (1612) and 
then at Heidelberg, became rector of the 
Moravian school of Prerau (1614-16) and 
minister at Fulnek, but lost all his property 
and library in 1621, when that town was 
taken bv the Imnerialists. Settlimr at IJssn 
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in Poland (1628), he here worked out his new 
theory of education, wrote his Didactica 
Magna, and was chosen bishop of the 
Moravian Brethren in 1632. In 1631 he 
published his Janua Linguarum Reserata, and 
in 1639 his Pansophix Frodromus. In 1641 
he was in England by invitation of parliament, 
planning a Baconian College of all the 
Sciences; but the Civil War drove him to 
Sweden (1642). He returned to Lissa in 
1648, and in 1650 went to Saros-Patak, 
Hungary. Here he composed his Orbis 
Sensualium Pictus (Nuremberg 1658), the 
first picture-book for children. Finally, he 
settled in Amsterdam, and died at Naarden. 
See Lives by Laurie (1881) and Kvacsala 
(German, 1892), Kcatmge’s translation of 
The Great Didactic (1896), R. F. Young’s 
Comenius in England (1932) and J. Needham’s 
Teacher of Nations (1942). 

COMGALL, St (c. 515-602), founded about 
558 the great abbey of Bangor, in County 
Down. 

COMINES, PhUippe de, kom~eeif (1445- 
1509), a French statesman and historian, 
born at the castle of Comines near Courtrai, 
in 1463 entered the court of Burgundy, but 
in 1472 passed over to the service of Louis XI 
of France. He was rewarded with the rich 
fief of Talmont, wedded the heiress of 
Argenton and became one of Louis’s most 
trusted advisers. Louis’s death brought liim 
the loss of much property, and even eight 
months’ imprisonment in an iron cage; but 
in 1493 he was restored to a measure of 
favour. He accompanied Charles VIII on 
his Italian expedition (1494), was present at 
the battle of Fornovo, and met Machiavelli. 
He held places and pensions under Louis XII. 
His Mimoires (1524; ed. by Chantelauze, 
1881, by Calmette, 1925), dealing mainly 
with Louis XI, partly with Charles VIII, 
are the earliest French example of history as 
distinguished from the chronicle; Danett’s 
translation (1601) was edited by C. Whibley 
in 1897. See his Lettres et nigotiations, 
edited by Kervyn de Lettenhove (Brussels 
1867-68), and Whibley’s Literary Portraits 
(1904). 

COMMODUS, Lucius Aurelius (a.d. 161- 
192), from 180 Roman emperor, was the son 
of the great Marcus Aurelius and the profli¬ 
gate Faustina. He was carefully educated, 
but lived to become one of the most worthless 
and bloody wretches that ever disgraced a 
throne. At his father’s death he was fighting 
the Marcomanni on the upper Danube, but 
at once concluded a treaty, and hastened to 
Rome. After the discovery of his sister 
Lucilla’s plot against his life in 183, he gave 
uncontrolled vent to his savagery. At length 
his mistress, Marcia, finding her own name 
marked down in his tablets for death, tried 
first to poison him, then had him strangled by 
Narcissus, a famous athlete. 

COMNENUS, a family, originally Italian, of 
which many members occupied the Byzantine 
throne from 1057 to 1185 and that of Trebi- 
zond from 1204 to 1461. See Alexius, 
Isaac, and Anna Comnena. —^David Com- 
nenus, the last in Trebizond, was executed at 
Adrianople in 1462, with all his family, by 
Mohammed II. The attempt to derive the 


Bonaparte family from a branch of the 
Comneni settled in Corsica is baseless. 
COMMON, Andrew Ainslic (1841-1903), 
astronomer at Ealing, was born at Ncwcastle- 
upon-Tyne. In 1881 he was the first to apply 
photography to the study of nebulae, and in 
1885 he was elected F.R.S. 

COMPARETIT, Domenico (1835-1927), 
Italian classical scholar, born at Rome, in 
1859 was appointed to the chair of Greek at 
Pisa and subsequently at Florence and at 
Rome. Among his works arc one on Greek 
dialects in South Italy (1866), Virgil the 
Magician (1872; Eng. trans. 1895), Homer 
and Pisistratiis (1881), Canti et raeconti del 
popolo italiano (1869 et scq., in conjunction 
with D’Ancona), and Book of 'Sindibad 
(Folklore See. 1882). 

COMPTON, (1) Arlliur Holly (1892-1954), 
American physicist, was born at Wooster, 
Ohio. After a distinguished career he became 
chancellor of Washington University, St 
Louis, in 1945. He was a leading authority 
on nuclear energy, X-rays, and quantity 
production of plutonium. 1 le was awarded 
the Nobel prize for physics in 1927. 

(2) Fay (1894- ), English actress, born 

in London, daughter of the actor Edward 
Compton (1854-1918) and sister of Sir 
Compton Mackenzie (q.v.), first appeared on 
the stage in 1911, After a successful Ameri¬ 
can visit in 1914 she won acclamation in 
London with her performance in Peter Pan 
(1918), subsequently playing many famous 
parts, especially in plays by Barne and in 
comedies such as Dodio Smith’s Autumn 
Crocus and Call it a Day. 

(3) Henry (1632-1713), youngest son of 
the 2nd Earl of Northampton, in 1662 
entered the church; in 1674 he became 
Bishop of Oxford, and in 1675 of Londlon. 
Suspended for two years under James II, he 
cordially welcomed William of Orange. See 
Life by E. Carpenter (1956). 

COMTE, Auguste (1798-1857), French philo¬ 
sopher and sociologist, the founder of 
Positivism, was born at Montpellier. At the 
Lyc6e there he was distinguished equally for 
his aptitude for mathematics and his resist¬ 
ance to official authority; at the Ecole 
Polytechnique in Paris (1814-16) ho took the 
lead in a protest of the students against the 
manners of one of the tutors, and was expelled. 
A few months were spent with his parents, 
and then Comte returned to Paris, where for 
a time he made a scanty living by teaching 
mathematics. Already, it seems, ho had 
freed himself from the influence of all existing 
social and religious theories, and a reforming 
zeal was beginning to possess his mind, when 
in 1818 he came into contact with Saint-Simon, 
by whom his inclination towards the recon¬ 
struction of thought and life was strengthened. 
Comte remained for six years the disciple 
and collaborator of the older thinker; but 
there gradually became apparent a disagree¬ 
ment of aim and method, and the necessity 
felt by Comte of asserting the independence 
of his own conceptions led to a violent 
rupture. In 1825 Comte married, but the 
union proved unhappy, and after seventeen 
years of intermittent discord ended in a 
separation. In 1826 Comte began a course 
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of lectures in exposition of his system of 
philosophy, which was altcndcd by several 
eminent men of science, but the course was 
for a few months interrupted by an attack 
of insanity. His labours were afterwards 
resumed, and during the publication of his 
Philosophie positive (6 vols. 1830-42) he made 
his livelihood chiclly as examiner and tutor 
in the l^colc Poly technique. Aft * icso 
positions were taken from him, owing to the 
prejudices of his colleagues, he resumed the 
private teaching of mathematics, but in his 
later years he was supported entirely by a 
‘ subsidy ’ from J. S. Mill, Cirotc and other 
friends. In 1845 Comte became acquainted 
with Clothildc dc Vaux, and until her death 
within a year afterwards a close intimacy was 
maintained between them. On C'omte’s side 
it was a pure and passionate attachment, and 
its inllucncc is clearly shown in his later 
works, especially in the most important of 
these, the Politique Positive, Comte died 
September 5, 1857, and was buried in P 6 rc- 
Lachaisc. I'hc aim of the Positive philosophy 
is to organize our knowledge of the world, of 
man, ol society into a consistent whole. All 
human conceptions are regarded as having 
passed through a theological and then a 
metaphysical stage into a positive or experi¬ 
ential stage. I'hc abstract sciences form a 
hierarchy—mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, biology, sociology, dhc socio¬ 
logical development is from militarism to 
industrialism; the fullest life, according to 
the Positive polity, is that which rests on the 
fullest knowledge. I'hc main ollice of a 
reorganized spiritual power is to strengthen 
the social tendencies of man at the expense 
of the person or individual. In the Positive 
religion (it being impossible to allirm or deny 
the idea of a Deity) the object of reverence 
and love is liumamty, a unity consisting of 
all men and women, past, present and to 
come, whoso lives arc devoted to the well¬ 
being and progress of the race. Comte’s 
works are Cours de philosophie positive (6 vols. 
1830-42; freely translated into Hnglish and 
condensed by Harriet Martinoau, 2 vols. 
1853), Traitd ekhnentaire de gdom^trle 
analytique (1843), Traitd d'*a$troriomie popu- 
hire (1845), Discours sur Pensemble du 
positivisme (1848), Systhne de politique 
positive (4 vols. 1851“54; Eng. trans. 1875- 
1877), and Cardchisme positiviste, ou sommaire 
exposition de la religion imiverselle (1852; 
trans. 1883). See Corate’s Testament (1884), 
his Lettres (1902-05); and books by Ingram, 
Hutton, Gruber, Deherme, Ostwafd, Gould 

COMYN, Cumming, or Ciimyn, a family 
which took its name Irom the town of Comines 
Lille, on the Franco-Bclgian frontier. 
While one branch remained there, and gave 
birth to Philippe de Comines (q.v.), another 
followed William of Normandy to England, 
In 1069 the Conqueror made Robert of 
Commes, or Comyn, Earl of North umber* 
land; his younger son, William, became 
chancellor of Scotland about 1133, By 1250 
his descendants in Scotland included four 
Earls (Buchan, Mentoith, Angus and Atholo) 
and thirty-two belted knights of the name of 
Comyn; but seventy years afterwards this 


great house was overthrown. See Bruci:, 
and Mrs Cumming-Brucc’s Family Records 
ami the Co my us (Edinburgh 

1 o 7 0)« 

CONANT, lliomas Jefferson (1802-91), 
American biblical scholar, filled chairs of 

Languages in various colleges. He made new 
versions of both Old and Now Testaments, 
translated Gesenius’ Hebrew grammar, and 
wais one of the American committee for the 
revision of the Old Testament. 
TONDAMINE, C. M. de La. Sec La 
COND AMINE. 

(1) Louis I dc Bourbon, Prince de 
(1530-69), was the younger brother of 
Antony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, 
punng the wars between Henry H and Spain, 
he distinguished himself at the siege of Metz, 
the battle of St Quentin and the capture of 
Calais from the English. On Francis IPs 
accession (1559), Cond 6 , like his brother, 
joined the Huguenots, took part (1560) in 
the unlucky Conspiracy of Amboisc against 
the Guises, and escaped execution only by 
the death of the king. I'hc regent, Catharine 
dc Medici, the Guises’ bitter enemy, made 
concessions to the Huguenots, and Cond 6 
became governor of Picardy, ’fhe massacre 
pt Huguenots at Yassy by Guise (1562) 
led to the lirsl civil war, and Cond 6 and 
Coligny gathered a Huguenot army; but 
at Dreux Cond 6 was defeated and taken 
prisoner. In the second Huguenot war 
(1567-69) Condd had coins struck with the 
inscription: * Louis XIIl, first Christian king 
ol France’; but at Jarnac (1569) he was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and shot. 

( 2 ) Louis, Prince de (162L»86), great- 
grandson of (1), known as ‘ the Cireat 
Cbndd k was educated by the Jesuits at 
Bourges. In 1643, as generalissimo of the 
French lorces, he defeated the Spaniards at 
Rocroi; and in 1644 and 1645 ho defeated 
the Bavarians at Freiburg and Ndrdlingen. 

I he capture of Dunkirk followed in 1646 , 
and a great victory at Lens in 1648 over the 
famous Spanish infantry. The court party 
came to terms with the Fronde by his help; 
but Condd ^gaye such offence to the queen 
and ^Mazarin by his arrogance that they 
imprisoned him and his brothers for a year. 
But popular feeling forced Mazarin to leave 
Pans and set Cond 6 at liberty, who ere long 
raised an army and began the third war of the 
Fronde. At Bleneau he defeated the royal 
troppsy but was at length forced by Turenne 
to Fans, where he was defeated, and a peace 
was concluded (1653). Its terms, however, 
Conde would not ^accept, and going over to 
Spain, served for six years against his country. 
The battle ol the Dunes, near Dunkirk, where 
furenne, aided by 6000 of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, defeated the Spaniards, put an 
end to the war. Yet so formidable was Cond 6 
still, that the young king found it advisable to 
restore him to all his honours and estates. 
In the next war with Spain, Franche*Comt 6 
was overrun by his advice and hdip (1668). 
In 1674 he fought his last battle at Seneffe, 
against William of Orange, It lasted seven¬ 
teen hours, and both sides claimed the victory. 
On Turenne’s death in 1675, Cond 6 sttceeeded 
him m the command of the army on the 
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Rhine, but his health now rendered him unfit 
for active service. Retiring to Chantilly, he 
liyed there till his death, associating much 
W'kh Moli^rc, Racine, Boileau and La 
‘Bruy^re. He had always scolTed at religion, 
but the year before his death he announced 
his conversion, and took especial pleasure m 
the society of Bossuct. He had no political 
genius, and as a commander he owed his 
successes more to fiery energy than to 
military talent. See Lives by Mahon Ctmm. 
1845), Fitzpatrick (2nd ed. 1874), and E. 
Godley (1915); and the d Aumak s 

Histoire des Princes de Condd (7 vols. 1869 

COiIdER, (1) Charles (1868-1909), cousin 
of (2), British painter on silk (fans, etc.), 
was born in London, worked for a time in 
Australia, and was later influenced by me 
impressionists. See study by F. Gibson (1914). 

(2) Claude Reignier (1848-1910), cousin of 
(1), was employed in the Palestine Exploration 
survey 1872-77, afterwards serving in Egypt 
and Bechuanaland, and in the Ordnance 
Survey at home. 

(3) Josiah (1789-1855), grandfather of (1) 
and (2), a London bookseller, editor, author. 

CONDILLAC, Mcnne Bonnot de MaWy de, 
kd-dee-yak (1715-80), a French philosopher, 
the founder of Sensationalism, was born of a 
noble family at Grenoble. As a child his 
delicate health delayed his progress in 
education; but in youth he numbered among 
his friends Rousseau, Diderot, Duclos, &9. 
Many of his works were composed for his 
pupil, the Duke of Parma, grandson of 
Louis XIV; and he was titular Abb6 do 
Mureaux. He was chosen a member of the 
French Academy in 1768. He withdrew to 
his estate of Flux, near Beaugency, where he 
died. He based all knowledge on the senses. 
Among his works were Essai siir Vorigine des 
connaissances humaines (1746), 
syst^mes (1749), Traitii des sensations (1754), 
Logigue (1781), and Langue des calculs U798). 
The first of several editions of his (Euvres 
computes appeared in 1798. See mono¬ 
graphs by Robert (Paris, 1869), R6thor6 
(1864), Dewaule (1892), Saltykow (1901) and 
Lenoir (1924). . 

CONDORCET, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas 
Caritat, Marquis de, kd-dor-say (1743-94), 
French mathematician, was born, the son of 
a cavalry officer, at Ribemont, near _St 
Quentin. At thirteen, after distinguishing 
himself in the Jesuit school at Rheims, he 
began his mathematical studies at the 
College of Navarre in Paris. His success was 
rapid and brilliant; and the high approval of 
Clairaut and D’Alembert determined his 
future. His Essai sur le calcul integral (1765) 
won him a seat in the Academy of Sciences; 
in 1781 he entered the French Academy. He 
took an active part in the Encyclopidie, On 
the outbreak of the Revolution he made 
eloquent speeches and wrote famous pamph¬ 
lets on the popular side, was sent by Paris to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1791, and in 1792 
became president of the Assembly. He 
voted that the king should receive the most 
severe punishment except death, and, as 
deputy for Aisne in the National Convention, 
he sided usually with the Girondists. Accused 


and condemned by the extreme party, he 
found refuge in the house of a generous lady, 
Madame Vernct, for eight months; but, 
driven to change his place of concealment,^ 
was recognized and lodged in the jail of 
Bourg-la-Rcinc, where ho was found dead 
the next morning. In his Progri^s de Fesprit 
hiimain (1794), written in hiding, ho insisted 
on the justice and necessity of establishing a 
perfect equality of civil and political rights 
between the individuals of both sexes, and 
proclaimed the indefinite perfectibility of the 
human race. His complete works have been 
issued in 1804 (21 vols.) and 1847-49 (12 vols., 
with a Life by Arago). Sec his Correspon¬ 
dence with Turgot (1883), and Life by 
Robinet (1893) and Cahen (1904). 
CONEGLIANO. Sec Cima. 

CONFUCIUS, Lat. for K’ung Fu-tse, the 
Master K’ung ’ (551-479 n.c.), Chinese 
philosopher, was born in the state of Lu, 
a part of the present province of Shantung. 
His lineage is traced through the dukes of 
Sung to the kings of the Sluing or Yin 
dynasty. His father, a distinguished soldier, 
died in the child’s third year, leaving the 
inothcr in straitened circumstances. The 
sage tells us that ‘ at fifteen his mind was set 
on learning, and at thirty he stood firm m his 
convictions He married at nineteen, and 
had a son Li and two daughters. About the 
time of his marriage wo find him in charge of 
the public stores of grain and ot the public 
horcls; in 531 he commenced his career as a 
teacher. In 501 the duke of Lu appointed 
him governor of the town of Chung-tu, where 
a marvellous reformation in the manners ol 
the people speedily took place. The next year 
saw him first minister of works, and next 
minister of crime; and for three years 
Confucius was the idol of the people. But this 
success did not last long. The prosperity of 
the state awakened the jealousy and fears of 
its neighbours, who brought about a breach 
between Confucius and his duke; and in 497 
Confucius left Lu, not returning till 485 or 
484. During this long period he visited 
many states, attended always by a company 
of hfs disciples. On his final recall to Lu by 
a new duke, he was well received, but did not 
re-enter political life. In his last years he is 
said to have put the finishing hand to his 
labours on the ancient writings. He himself 
tells us that he reformed the music to which 
the ancient odes were sung, and edited the 
odes themselves; probably then also he 
wrote the only classical work assigned to his 
own pencil—the Wun ClFiu, embracing the 
events in the history of Lu from 722 to 481 
B.c. In the Confucian Analects^ or memora¬ 
bilia compiled soon after his death, wo have 
abundant information of the Master’s sayings 
and doings. It is often said that Confucianism 
is a system of morality without religion. 
That Confucius was emphatically a moral 
teacher is true; his greatest achievement as 
such was his formulating the golden rule, 
* What you do not wish done to yourself, do 
not do to others.’ And though this high 
morality was not without a religious sanction, 
we do not find in Confucius the expressions 
of a fervent piety, and his model or ideal man 
does not commune with God or implore 
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forgiveness. Duke Ai, who had been unable 
to follow his counsels^ caused a temple to bo 
built, where sacrifices or olfcrings should be 
presented to the sage from generation to 
generation. Succeeding dynasties did honour 
to him by titles and olferings; and none more 
so than the late Manchu-Tatar dynasty. The 
lineal representative of the sage, with the 
title of kiing or duke, ranked next to the 
members of the imperial house. See Legge’s 
Chinese Classics, vol. i (1861), and Confucius' 
Life and Teaching (6th ed. 1887); Alexander’s 
Confucius the Great Teacher (1891); Con¬ 
fucianism and its Rivals, by Prof. H. A. Giles 
(1915); The Ethics of Confucius, with Com¬ 
mentary by M. M. Dawson (1915); R. 
Wilhelm’s Confucius and Confucianism (1931); 
Shryock’s Origin and Development of the State 
Cult of Confucianism (1932); A. Rygalolf’s 
Confucius (1946); and studies by II. Creel 
Kaizuka (trans. 1957) and Lin Yulang (1^58). 
CONGREVE, (1) Richard (1818-99), English 
Positivist, was born at Leamington, and 
educated under Arnold at Rugby. Of 
Wadhani College, Oxford, he was a scholar, 
fellow and tutor, but resigned after having 
become definitely a disciple of Comte. In 
1855 he published a good edition of Aristotle's 
Politics* Later works are Lectures on the 
Roman Empire of the IVest (1855), Elizabeth 
of England {1^62) and Essays (1874), besides 
many Positivist sermons and addresses. 


bored for the two overworked qmt^itions 
‘ music hath charms to soothe thA^vage 
breast * and ‘ hell hath no fury like 
scorned Congreve was next li 

busily in the famous Jeremy Collier 
controversy, defending the morality of the 
new stage. His last play. The JVay of the 
World, was produced in 1700. Its dialogue 
is masterly, and the writing possibly more 
accomplished than in any of its predecessors, 
but it IS deficient in action, and was received 
with comparative coldness. Congreve wrote 
no more for the stage, unless one includes in 
his dramatic works the words of a masque of 
The Judgment of Paris, set to music by John 
Ecclcs (q.v.) for a musical competition in 
1701, and the undistinguished libretto of 
Semeie, also to the music of Eccles, but later 
used by Handel, Ho was now almost blind 
owing to cataract, but his support of the 
Whig party brought him a few sinecure 
ofiices—commissioner for wine licences, 
searcher of customs, secretary of Jamaica, 
<&c., which enabled him to live comfortably, 
writing occasional poems, until January 19, 
1729, when ho died after a coach mishap, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
Lives by Edmund Gosso (1924), D, C. Taylor 
(1931) and J. C. Hodges (1941). 

(3), Sir William (1772-1828). English 
scientist, eldest son of Sir William Congreve, 
Bart., comptroller of the Woolwich Labora- 


(2) William (1670 4729), English dramatist 
and poet, was born at Bardscy near Leeds. 
He was educated at Kilkenny and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he was a fellow- 
student of Swift; and in London he entered 
the Middle Temple. His first publication was 
Incognita, or Love and Duty Reconciled 
(1692), a novel of cross-purposes and dis¬ 
guises which, though written in a fortnight, 
appears to have enjoyed considerable popu¬ 
larity; and his translation of the eleventh 
satire of Juvenal came out soon after in 
Dryden’s Juvenal and Persius. In January 
1693 his comedy The Old Bachelor, produced 
under Dryden’s auspices, with the celebrated 
Mrs Bracegirldo (q.v.) as heroine achieved a 
brilliant success at a time when the theatre 
had been sufifering a slump. His second 
comedy. The Double Dealer (November 1693), 
was in every way stronger than The Old 
Bachelor, but the satire on the heartless 
sexual morals of the time was aimed too 
directly at the theatre’s best customers, and it 
failed to please. The Mourning Muse of 
Alexis (1695), a poetic dialogue on Queen 
Mary’s death, was as full of artificial conceits 
as Incognita* Love for iMve, generally 
regarded as Congrevo^s stage masterpiece, 
was first produced in 1695, and has been 
revived many times since Macroady resur¬ 
rected it in a modified version in 1842, It is 
more satirical, more vital and stronger in 
feeling than its predecessors; it also has a 
more coherent plot and truer characteriza¬ 
tion. In 1697 Congreve’s one tragedy. The 
Mourning Bride, appeared. The eulogies 
it received in the I8th century from Dr 
Johnson and others were as excessive as the 
contempt it met with in the 19th, though It 
bears comparison with most other tragedies 
in the contemporary fashion, and is remem- 


tory,_ passed through Woolwich Academy, 
and in 1808 invented the Congreve rocket, 
first used in the Napoleonic wars. The lirst 
friction matches, called * Congreves ’ (allud¬ 
ing to the rockets) were not invented by him 
but by John Walker (q.v.). He became an 
RR.S. and M.B. for Gatton. 

CONINGTON, John (1825-69), English 
classical scholar, born at Boston, educated at 
Rugby and Magdalen, became Latin professor 
at Oxford in 1854. His greatest work is his 
edition of Virgil (3 vols. 1861-68). Ho 
published, among other translations, a 
metrical version of Horace’s Odes (1863); 
Mneid (1866), in Scott’s ballad-metre; Iliad 
0868), in Spenserian stanza; and Horace’s 
Satires and Epistles (1869), in the couplet of 
Pope. In 1872 appeared his edition of 
Persius and his Miscellaneous Writings, with 
a short Life by Prof. PL J. S. Smith. 

CONKUNG, Roscoo (1829-88), American 
politician, born in Albany, N.Y., sat in 
congress as a Republican, 1858-62, 1864-66; 
in the senate, 1867, 1873, 1879. In 1876 ho 
received 93 votes for the presidential nomina- 
ripn; in 1880, supporting Grant and opposing 
Blaine, he split the Republican party. 

CONNAUGHTy Arthur William, Ouke of 
(1850-1942), third son of Queen Victoria, 
was born at Buckingham Palace, entered 
Woolwich Academy in 1866, In 1879 married 
Louise Margaret of Prussia 
(1^^0-1917), F.M. (1902), inspector-general 
of the Forces (1904-07), he was commander- 
m-chief m the Mediterranean (1907-09). 
In 1911-16 he was governor-general of 
Canada. Of his children, Margaret (1882- 
1920) married (1905) Gustaf Adolf, Crown 
Prince of Sweden; Prince Arthur (1883-1938) 
married the Duchess of Fife (1913), and was 
governor-general of South Africa, 1920-23; 
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Patricia (b. 1886) married Adm. Sir Alex. 
Ramsay, K.C.V.O., D.S.O., ia 1919. 

CONNELLY, Marcus (Marc) Cook (1890- 

), Amcricau writer and dramatist, born 
in McKeesport, Pa. As a journalist who 
took to the theatre, he achieved several 
outstanding successes in collaboration with 
George S. Kaufman. These include Dulay 
(1921), To the Ladies (1922), Merton of the 
Movies (1922), the amusing * expressionist ’ 
Beggar on Horseback (1924), and Hunter's 
Moon (1958). His greatest individual success 
was Green Pastures (1930) adapted from 
negro stories of the Deity and a negro heaven 
by Roark Bradford. It won the Pulitzer 
prize. 

CONNOLLY, James (1870-1916), Irish 
Labour leader, spent some time in the United 
States and in 1913 with Larkin (q.v.) organ¬ 
ized the great transport strike m Dublin. 
He organized socialist ‘ armies ’ and with the 
nationalist movement Sinn Fein took part 
in the Easter rebellion (1916), was arrested 
and executed May 12. Sec Life by D. Ryan 
(1924). 

CONOLLY, John (1794-1866), English physi¬ 
cian, born at Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, 
graduated at Edinburgh in 1821, and in 1827 
settled in London, where he was for two 
years a professor in University College. 
From 1839 to 1844 he was resident physician 
at Hanwcll Asylum; afterwards he was 
visiting physician. Under him mechanical 
restraint of the insane was discontinued. 
See Memoir by Sir James Clark (1869). 
CONRAD. Four German kings, one of 
whom was also Holy Roman emperor. 

Conrad I (d. 918), was the son of the Count 
of Franconia, and nephew of the Emperor 
Arnulf. Elected king on the extinction of the 
direct Carlovingian line in 911, he gradually 
re-established the imperial authority over 
most of the German princes, carried on an 
unsuccessful war with France, and at last fell 
mortally wounded at Quedlinburg in a battle 
with the Hungarians. 

Conrad 11 (c. 990-1039), elected in 1024, 
was the son of the Duke of Franconia. In 
1026 he crossed the Alps, chastised the 
rebellious Italians, was crowned at Milan and 
was anointed Roman emperor by the pope. 
He was soon recalled to Germany to put 
down four revolts, which he achieved by 
1033. In 1032 he succeeded to the kingdom 
of Burgundy; in 1036 a fresh rebellion 
recalled him to Italy; but this time he was 
forced to grant various privileges to his 
Italian subjects. Shortly after his return he 
died at Utrecht. 

Conrad HI (1093-1152), the first tlohen- 
staufen king of the Germans, was the son of 
Frederick of Swabia. While under twenty, 
he had bravely supported Henry V, who in 
return granted him the duchy of Franconia. 
He unsuccessfully contested the crown of 
Italy with the Emperor Lothair of Saxony, 
on whose death the princes of Germany, 
fearing the growing preponderance of the 
Guelph party, offered Conrad the throne, and 
he was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, Febru¬ 
ary 21, 1138. He was immediately involved 
in a quarrel with Henry the Proud, Duke of 
Bavaria and Saxony, and head of the Guelphs 


in Germany; and the struggle was continued 
under Henry’s son, Henry the Lion (q.v,). 
When St Bernard of Ckiirvaux preached a 
new crusade, Conrad set out for Palestine 
with a largo army (1147). A new Bavarian 
rebellion was defeated before his death at 
Bamberg. 

Conrad IV (1228-54), was son of 
Frederick 11, was involved in constant 
struggles in Germany, and later invaded 
Italy to establish his right to the Sicilian 
crown. 

CONRAD, Joseph (1857*^1924), novelist, was 
born of Polish parents at Bcrdiczcw. His 
father was a revolutionary of literary gifts-\ 
he translated Victor Hugo’s Les Travailleurs 
de la /ner—who was exiled to Vologda, with 
his family. In 1878 Joseph joined an English 
merchant ship and was naturalized in 1884 
when he gained his ccrtilicate as a master. 
In the ten years that followed, the boats 
he sailed in plied between Singapore and 
Borneo, and this gave him an unrivalled 
background of mysterious creeks and jungle 
for the talcs to follow. There was also an 
interlude on the Belgian Congo which pro¬ 
vided exotic colour for his Heart of Darkness, 
one of his three finest short stories, the others 
being Youth and Typhoon, - Ini 896 ho married 
and settled at Ashford in Kent, where ho 
lived a somewhat reclusive life tor the rest 
of his days. Conrad’s first novel was 
AlmayeYs Folly (1894), and then followed 
An Outcast of the Islands (1896). These arc 
technically rather crude in motivation and are 
overpainted. The Nigger of the Narcissus 
(1897) and Lord Jim (1900) achieved a 
limited success before Chance (1914) made 
him famous, when readers turned back to 
discover that Lord Jim was the masterpiece it 
is. True the plot lapses badly in the middle 
and the oblique manner of narration may 
have deterred readers who like straight 
narrative and plenty of incident. For these 
Conrad did not cater—* I insist not on the 
events but on their eficct on the persons of 
the tale ’—-that is after the sea his chief 
interest was psychological Perhaps his sense 
of honour on which the talc turns (Lord Jim 
at a crucial moment loses nerve and abandons 
his ship) is rather conventional, but Conrad 
had a rigorous view of loyalty and of * the 
brotherhood of the sea No doubt in spite 
of Lord Jim and Chance the short story was 
his true medium—-Th/ov of Unrest (1898), 
Youth (1902) and Twixt Land and Sea 0912). 
One can measure his progress in this genre 
from his very early Lagoon, which is in his 
own words * second-hand Conradese to 
Typhoon, with its unforgettable picture of 
Captain MaeWhirr fighting the hurricane. 
His semi-autobiographical The Mirror and 
the Sea and his Personal JRecord testify to his 
high artistic aims. His command of English 
is still something of a marvel. Flostromo 
(1904) is his most elaborate elfort in the novel 
kind and it may be a masterpiece, but having 
forsaken the mysterious East he had to 
fabricate a new milieu and new situations in 
his story about silver mines in South America. 
Again the intrigue is too slowly developed 
and there are dull stretches. He returned to 
the East in Victory (1919), but his later works. 
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Arrow of Gold (1919) and The Rescue (1920), 
owed their popularity largely to the tact that 
they were by the author ot f^ord %iini and 
Chcificc* Sec Jessie Oonrad, Joseph C^oiiiud 
As / Knew Him (1926); Richard Curie, 
Joseph Conrad: The Last Twelve and 

Joseph Conrad ami His Characters (1957); 
Lohf and Shcchy (1957) and J. Baines (1960); 
X studies b/k M Hueirer ^ O. 
Warner (1951), E. K. Visiak (1955), A. J. 
Guerard (1960), and F. R. Lcavis I he Great 

CO?JrAD of Montferrat (d, 1192), held Tyre 
against Saladin, and was stabbed by an 
assassin, after having been elected king of 

CON^d’vON WCRZBURG (d. 1287), 

German poet, died at Basel, flis unfinished 
Trojan War, in 60,000 lines, is inferior to his 
smaller narrative pocnis. 

CONRADIN of Swabia (1252--68), the last 
Hohenstaufen emperor, was the son ^ of 
Conrad iV (1228-54). His uncle, Manlrcd 
(q.v.), had assumed the crown of Sicily on a 
rumour of Conradin's death, and Pope 
Urban IV’s hatred of the Hohenstaufens led 
him to oiler the crown of the I'wo Sicilies to 
Charles of Anjou, who invaded Italy and 
slew Manf i*ed at Benevento (1266), Co n rad in, 
invited by the Neapolitans to assert his rights, 
appeared in Italy with 10,000 men, but was 
defeated near TagUacozzo, August 22, 1268, 

taken prisoner, and executed.. 

CONS, Emma (1838-1912), English social 
worker, bought in 1880 the Royal Victoria 
Hall in Waterloo Road, London, familiarly 
known as the * Old Vic \ and launched it on 
its long career us a Shakespearean theatre. 
CONSALVI, Ercolc (1757^1824), Italian 
statesman and prelate, who was born and 
died at Rome, was made cardinal and sec¬ 
retary of state by Pope Pius VH (1800), and 
concluded the concordat with Napoleon 
(1801). At the Congress of Vienna he secured 
the restoration of the Papal States; as papal 
secretary he suppressed all monopolies, feudal 
taxes and exclusive rights. He was a liberal 
patron of science and art, See Life by E. 
Daudet (Paris 1866). 

CONSCIENCE, Hendrik (1812-83), Flemish 
novelist, was born at Antwerp, and died at 
Brussels, director since 1866 of the Wiertz 
Museum. His Fhantazy (1837), a line 
collection of tales, and his most popuiar 
romance, De Lmuw van Vlaenderen (1838), 
early endeared him to his fellow-countrymen; 
but it was his scries of pictures of Flemish 
life, beginning with Boe mm schilder wordt 
(1843), that, through translations, earned his 
name over Europe. A complete edition 
appeared at Antwerp (1867-80), another in 
1912. See Lives by Eckhoud (Brussels 1881) 
and Pol de Mont (Haarlem 1883). 
20NSID£:EANT, victor Prosper (1808-93), 
French Socialist, was born at Salms, dep. 
Jura, and entered the army, which, however, 
he soon left to promulgate Fourier’s doctrines. 
On the death of his master (1837), Con- 
sid6rant became head of his school, and edited 
the Phalange, An Englishman, Mr Young, 
having advanced money, Consid6rant estab¬ 
lished a socialist colony or FhalmsUre in 
Eure-et-Loir; but the experiment failed, and 


with it the Phalange. Of his numerous 
writings the chief is the Destinde Sodale. In 
1849 he was accused of high treason, and lied 
from France. In Texas he founded a com¬ 
munity, La Rdimion, which flourished for a 
time. He returned to France in 1869, and 
died there. See Life by Coignet (1895). 

CONSTABLE, (1) Archibald (1774-1827), 
Scottish publisher, was born at Carnbee, 
Fife, and became a bookseller’s apprentice in 
Edinburgh (1788-95). He then started as a 
bookseller at the Cross of Edinburgh, and 
speedily gathered round him the chief book- 
collcctors of the time. Ele drifted into 
publishing, bought the Scots Magazine in 
1801, and was chosen as publisher of the 
Edinburgh Review (1802). lie published for 
all the leading men of the time, and his quick 
appreciation of Scott became the envy of the 
book-trade, la 1812 he purchased the copy¬ 
right of the Encyclopaedia Britannica for 
over £13,000. In the crisis of 1826 Constable 
Ik Co, failed for over £250,000. The only 
noteworthy issue of Constable after this 
failure was his celebrated Miscellany. Sec 
Archibald Constable and his Literary Corres^ 
pondents, by his son, Thomas Constable 
(3 vols. 1873). 

(2) Henry (1562-1613), English poet, the 
son of Sir Robert Constable of Newark, at 
sixteen entered St Jolm’s College, Cambridge, 
early turned Catholic, and betook himself to 
Paris. 1 Ic was pensioned by the E'rcnch king, 
and scorns to have been employed in con- 
(idcntial missions to England and Scotland. 
Ho died at Libgc, In 1592 was published his 
Diana, a collection of twenty-three sonnets; 
two years later, the second edition, containing 
seventy-six, but some by his friend, Sir Philip 
Sidney, and other poets. Sec editions by 
W. C. ElazUti (1859) and J. Gray (1897). 

(3) John, R.A. (1776-1837), English 
landscape-painter, was born at East Bergholt, 
Suffolk, where his father was a landowner and 
miller. Educated at Lavenhara and Dedham, 
he assisted his father for a year in the mill 
(1794); but his love of art was irrepressible, 
and 5ir George Beaumont prevailed on his 
family to send him to London, Here he 
arrived in 1795; and, after a year spent in his 
old employment, ho in 1799 entered the 
schools of the Royal Academy, to whoso 
exhibition he sent a work in 1802. In 1816 
he married Mary Bicknell; and in 1828, on 
the death of her father, solicitor to the 
Admiralty, an inheritance of £20,000 enabled 
Constable to devote himself exclusively to his 
beloved but unremunerative landscape work. 
In 1821 he won the best artistic triumph of 
his life, in the applause which greeted his 
Bay’^wain in the Paris Salon. Not less 
marked was tlie impression produced by his 
White Morse, at Lille in 1825. Both gained 
gold medals and exercised a powerful 
influence upon Delacroix and other French 
artists. In 1819 he was elected A.R.A., in 
1829 R.A. His later years were saddened by 
the deaths of his wite and his Mend Arch¬ 
deacon Fisher, by ill-health, and by great 
depression of spirits; but he worked steadily 
at his art, though nis landscapes stm were 
frequently unsold. Some of Ms finest 
landscapes, including the Valley Farm 
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Cornfield and Hay-wainy and over a scoro of 
other works, are in the National Gallery; 
nearly as many in the Tate Gallery; Salisbury 
Cathedral at South Kensington, where and 
in the British Museum his work in water¬ 
colour and pencil may be studied. See 
books by C. R. Leslie (1843, cd. Maync 1951), 
C. J. Holmes (1902), Lord Plymouth (1903), 
E. V. Lucas (1925); Letters to C. M. Leslie, 
1826-37, ed. P, Leslie (1931); and Lives by 
A. Shirley (1944) and S. Key (1947), 
CONSTANS II, in full Flavius Heradius 
Constans (630-668), elder son of Constan¬ 
tine HI, as Emperor of the East from 641 
made himself odious by cruelty, and was 
found drowned in his bath. His reign was 
marked by Saracen inroads in the Middle 
East and Asia Minor. 

CONSTANS, Flavius Julius (c. 320-350), 
youngest of Constantine the Great’s three 
sons, in a.d. 337 received Illyricum, Italy and 
Africa as his share of the empire. After the 
defeat and death of his elder brother Con¬ 
stantine (340), Constans became solo ruler 
of the West till his death. 

CONSTANT, Benjamin, cd-std (1845-1902), 
a lifelong Parisian, was a painter first of 
Eastern subjects, latterly of portraits. Sec 
study by Nicolson (1949). 

CONSTANT BE REBECQUE, Henri Ben¬ 
jamin (1767-1830), author and politician, 
was born of French Huguenot ancestry at 
Lausanne. Educated at Oxford, Erlangen 
and Edinburgh, he in 1795 settled in Paris as 
a publicist. He entered the Tribunate in 
1799, but was banished from France in 1802 
for denouncing the despotic acts of Napoleon. 
After travelling in Germany and Italy with 
Madame do Stael, he settled at Gottingen. 
On Napoleon’s fall in 1814 he returned to 
Paris; during the Hundred Days became 
one of Napoleon’s Councillors, though 
previously he had styled Napoleon a Genghis 
Khan; and after the second restoration of 
the Bourbons wrote and spoke in favour of 
constitutional freedom. He was returned to 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1819, and became 
the leader of the liberal Opposition. He 
wrote De la religion (5 vols. 1824-31); but 
more important is a remarkable psychological 
novel, Adolphe (1816). His Correspondence 
appeared in 1844, his (Euvres politigues in 
1875, his letters to Madame Rdcamier and 
his family in 1882-88, and his Journal intime 
in 1895, See the Life by Eliz, W. Schermer- 
Imrn (1924), and Harold Nicolson Benjamin 
Constant (1949). 

CONSTANTINE I, called the Great, properly 
Flavius Valerius Aurelius Constantinus (c. 274- 
337)> Roman emperor, was born at Naissus, 
m Upper Moesia. He was the eldest son of 
Constantius Chlorus and Helena, and first 
distinguished himself as a soldier in Dioc¬ 
letian’s famous Egyptian expedition (296), 
next under Galerius in the Persian war. 
In 305 the two emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian abdicated, and were succeeded 
by Constantius Chlorus and Galerius. Con¬ 
stantine joined his father, who ruled in the 
West, at Boulogne on the expedition against 
the Fleets, and ere Constantius died at York 
g06) he proclaimed his son his successor. 
Galerius did not dare to quarrel with 


Constantine, yet he granted him the title of 
Caesar only, refusing that of Augustus. 
Political complications now increased, until 
in 308 there wxre actually no less than six 
emperors at oncc~Galerius, Licinius and 
Maximin in the East; and Maximian, 
Maxentius his son, and Constantine in the 
West. Maxentius drove his father from 
Rome, and after some intrigues, Maximian 
died by suicide (309). Maxentius threatened 
Gaul with a large army. Constantine crossing 
the Alps by Mont C6nis, thrice defeated 
Maxentius, who was drowned after the last 
great victory at the Milvian Bridge near 
Rome (312). Before the battle a llaming 
cross inscribed ‘ In this conquer * was said to 
have caused Constantine’s conversion to 
Christianity; and the edict of Milan (313), 
issued conjointl>^ with Licinius, gave civil 
rights and toleration to Christians throughout 
the empire. Constantine was now sol© 
emperor of the West; and by the death of 
Galerius in 311 and of Maximin in 313, 
Licinius became sole emperor of the East, 
After a war (314) between the two rulers, 
Licinius had to cede Illyricum, Pannonia and 
Greece; and Constantine for the next nine 
years devoted himself vigorously to the 
correction of abuses, the strengthening of his 
frontiers and the chastising of the barbarians. 
Having in 323 again defeated Licinius, and 
put him to death, Constantino was now sole 
governor of the Roman world. He chose 
Byzantium for his capital, and in 330 
inaugurated it under the name of Constan¬ 
tinople (‘ City of Constantine ’). C’hristianity 
became a state religion in 324, though 
paganism was not persecuted, in 325 was 
held the great Church Council of Nicaca, in 
which the court sided against the Arians, 
Yet it was only shortly before his death that 
Constantino received baptism. The story of 
his baptism at Rome by Pope Sylvester in 
326, and of the .so-called Donation of Cons tan- 
tine, long treated as an argument for the 
temporal power of the papacy, is utterly 
unlustorical. His later years were stained 
with bloodshed, especially the execution of 
his eldest son Crispus (326) for treason and 
of his own second wife F’austa (327) on some 
similar charge. Ho proposed to divide the 
empire between his three sons by Fausta, 
Constantius, Constantine and Constans; 
but in 340 Constantino II lost his life in war 
with Constans. Constantine the Great died 
on May 22, 337. See works by Cutis (1881), 
Firth (1905), Schwartz (1913), Coleman 
(1915), and the Cambridge Ancient History 
vol. 12 (1939). 

Constantine III reigned part of 641 only; 
Constantine IV, emperor in 66B-6S5, gave up 
much territory to the Bulgarians, Serbs, and 
Croats; Constantine V, called Iconoclast and 
other uncomplimentary names, was a capable 
but unscrupulous ruler from 741 to 775, 
always at feud with the monks; Constantine 
VI was nominally ruler from 780 to 797; 
Constantine VII, called Porphyrogenitus 
(912-959), favoured peace, literature and 
learning, and wrote historical and political 
works; Constantine VIII-K were insignifi¬ 
cant; Constantine XI (1403-53), last emperor 
of the Eastern Empire, came to the crown as 
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a Palacologus in 1448, and fell fighting the 
Turks at the great siege of Constantinople. 
CONSTANTINE (1868»-1923), King of the 
Hellenes, led the Greeks to victory in the 
Balkan wars (1912-13), and succeeded his 
father, George I, in 1913. William IPs 
brother-in-law, he thwarted Vcnizclos, was 
deposed 1917, recalled 1920, deposed 1922. 
CONSTANTINE NIKOLAEVICH (1827-92), 
second son of Tsar Nicholas I, in the Crimean 
war commanded the Russian fleet, and held 
the British and French in check before 
Kronstadt. In 1865 and 1878 ho became 
president of the council; in 1882 he was 
dismissed for revolutionary views. 
CONSTANTIUS (317--361), third son of 
Constantine I, was Eastern Roman emperor 
337-361. lie fought against the Persians, 
and after the death in 350 of his brother 
Constans, became sole emperor. 
CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS (r. 250-306), 
nephew of Claudius II and father of Con¬ 
stantine (9.V.), became Caesar in a.d. 292, 
had Britain, Gaul and Spain as his govern¬ 
ment, and after re-establishing Roman 
power in Britain and defeating the Alcmanni, 
became Augustus in 305, but died at York in 
306. 

CONTARINt, kon-‘ta-rec'nee^ a Venetian 
family, was one of the twelve that elected the 
first d 9 ge, and furnished between 1043 and 
1674 eight doges, four patriarchs, and many 
generals, statesmen, artivSts, poets and 
scholars. 

(1) Gasparo (1483-1542), cardinal, was 
Venetian ambassador at the court of Charles V 
and papal legate at the Diet of Ratisbon 
(154H where ho displayed great moderation. < 

(2) Ludovico (1629-53), was ambassador in 
Pans. 

(3) Simone (1563-1633) was Venetian 
ambassador at several Italian courts, in 
bpam, m Constantinople, &c., and was a 
Latin poet. 

CONTI, House of, a younger branch of the 
Bourbon House of Condd (q.v.). 

(1) Armand de Bourbon (1629-66), founder 

ot the house, brother of the great Condd, 
took his title from the little town of Conti, 
near Amiens. Though feeble and deformed, 
and set aside for the church, he took with C 
ardour to the career of arms, but after 1657 ! 

retired from the world. 1 

(2) Franoois Louis (1664-1709), son of (1), i 
Prince de la Rochc-sur-Yon ot de Conti, « 
was educated under the eyes of Condd, and 

m Ills first campaign in liungary covered ^ 
glory, but falling Into disgrace s 
with the court, was banished to Chantilly. ! 
Subsequently he served under the Due de ( 
Luxembourg, and took a brilliant part in 1 
the victories of Steinkirk and Ncerwinden. s 
narrowly escaped being made J 
king of Poland. On his return to France he J 
was still coldly received by Louis, but in 1709 
received the command of the army of Flan- ( 
^o die in the same year, t 

(1661-85), eldest son of i 
(1), died childless after a short but promising i 
career in arms. ] 

(4) Louis Francois Joseph (1734-1814), was / 
the last of the line. t 

CONWAY, (1) Henry Seymour (1721-95), 
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e field-marshal and statesman, Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s friend. 

t (1847-85), pseudonym (taken 

e from the school frigate Co/nmy, on which he 
s spent some time) of Frederick John Fargiis, 
s a Bristol auctioneer, who employed his 
s leisure m writing clever newspaper verse and 
talcs. Pie achieved prodigious success with 
, lus melodramatic story, Cai/ed Back (1884), 
} ^’'^‘)n'J\was popular also as a play, 

i (3) Moncurc Daniel (1832-1907), American 
3 «fvmc, born in Virginia, entered the Metho- 
5 dist ministry in 1850, but, after a course at 
i Cambridge, became a Unitarian preacher in 
r 1854, and in Cincinnati in 

V,? was a strong opponent of slavery, 
ana m 1863 came to England to lecture on 
, me war. In London he became head of the 
South 1 lace Institute (for advanced religious 
thought), which he finally gave up in 1897, 
wrote much for the press, and published 
Demomhffy ami Devilhre (1879), Thomas 
Cw/y/e (1881), Bine and Palm (1887), Life of 
Paine (1892), an autobiography, and other 
books. 

( 4 ) William Martin, Baron Conway of 
(1856-1937; knight 1895; peer 
1931), English mountaineer and art-critic, 
born at Rochester, and educated at Trinity, 

« ^*8^’ was Art professor at Liverpool 
1885-88, at Cambridge 1901-04, M.P. for 
the English Universities 1918-31. He wrote 
^(^eakatam Ilimalavas (1894), 
Phe Pirn Crossing of Spitsbergen (1897), A 
PUgrmes Quest for the Divine (1936), and 
works on the Van Eycks, Dtlrer, Giorgione, 
See. 

William John (1815-57), 
English religious writer, joint-author with 
Dean Howson of a widely known Life and 
0 / St Paul (1851), was the eldest son 
of Wilham Daniel Conybearo (1787-1857), 
the geologist, who in 1844 became dean of 
ElandafT. ^ He was educated at Westminster 
and Trinity, Cambridge, became a fellow, 
and m 1842 was appointed principal of 
Liverpool Collegiate Institution, which ill- 
health compelled him to exchange in 1848 
for the vicarage of Axminstcr. Essays (1856) 
^^bd a novel were his only other works. 

COOK, (1) Arthur James (1885-1931), labour 
leader, born at Wookey, near Wells, became 
secretary of the National Miners’ Federation 
miners in the coal-strike 

of 1926. 

(2) Edward Dutton (1829-83), English 

writer, born m London, a solicitor’s son, 
studied painting and engraving, wrote a 
successful melodrama, acted as dramatic 
critic for the (1867-75) and then 

for the World till his death. Among his 
sixteen works were half a dozen novels, A 
Book the Play (1876), Bours with the 

and On the Stage (1883). 

(3) Eliza (1818-89), English minor poetess, 
daughter of a London tradesman, contributed 
to magazines fVom an early age, and issued 
volumes of poetry in 1838, 1864 and 1865. 
She conducted Eliza Cookes Journal (1849- 
1854), much of R republished as Jottings from 
my Journal (lUiS). She obtained a civil list 
pension in 1864. 

(4) James (1728-79), English navigator, 
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was born at Marton, in Cleveland, Yorkshire, 
the son of an agricultural labourer. After a 
short time in a haberdasher’s shop at Staithes, 
he was bound apprentice to Whitby ship¬ 
owners, and spent several years in the coasting 
and Baltic trade. In 1755 he entered the 
navy, and in 1759 became master. He was for 
eight years engaged in surveying about the 
St Lawrence and the shores of Newfoundland, 
In 1768-71, in command of the Endeavour^ 
he conveyed to the Pacific the expedition for 
observing the transit of Venus. On the 
return. New Zealand was circumnavigated 
and charted; the east coast of Australia was 
surveyed and taken possession of for Britain; 
the strait between Australia and New Guinea 
was sailed through, and the voyage completed 
by way of Java and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Cook, now a commander, was given the 
command of a second voyage of discovery 
in the Resolution and Adventure, in 1772-75, 
to discover how far the lands of the Antarctic 
stretched northwards, and sailed round the 
edge of the ice, reaching 71° 10' S,, in long. 
110° 54' W. During the intervals between the 
Antarctic voyages, Cook visited Tahiti and 
the New Hebrides, and discovered New 
Caledonia and other groups. Owing to 
Cook’s precautions, there was only one death 
among his crews during all the three years. 
Captain Cook’s next and last voyage (1776- 
1779) was to discover a passage round the 
north coast of America from the Pacific, 
and was by way of the Cape, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, the 
Sandwich Islands (now discovered), and the 
west coast of North America, which he 
surveyed from 45° N. as far as Icy Capo 
in Behring Strait, where he was compelled 
to turn back, reaching Karakakoa Bay in 
Hawaii, in January 1779. The natives, at 
first friendly, suddenly changed their attitude; 
and on February 14, when Cook landed with 
a party to recover a stolen boat, set upon 
them with sudden fury. Cook being clubbed 
and stabbed to death. Cook did more than 
any other navigator to add to our knowledge 
of the Pacific and the Southern Ocean. An 
account of the first voyage originally appeared 
in Hawkesworth’s Voyages (vols. ii and iii, 
1773); the narrative of the second was 
written by Cook himself (2 vols. 1777); that 
of the third was partly by Cook and partly 
by King (3 vols. 1784). His own journal of 
the first voyage was edited by Wharton (1893). 
See Lives by Kippis (1788, repr. 1883), 
Besant (1890), Kitson (1907), Carmthers 
(1930) and Williamson (1946). 

(5) Sir Joseph (1860-1947), once a Staffs 
miner, was Australian prime minister in 
1913-14, high commissioner in London in 
1921-27. 

Xf) Stanley Arthur (1873-1949), English 
bible scholar, born at King’s Lynn, from 1932 
to 1938 professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, 
wrote on Old Testament history. Works 
include TTie Place of the Old Testament in 
Modern Research (1932) and An Introduction 
to the Bible (1945). He was joint editor of the 
Cambridge Ancient History, 

(7) Thomas (1808-92), British railway 
excursion and tourist pioneer, was born at 
Melbourne, Derbyshire, his first railway trip 


(a temperance one) being made from Leicester 
to Loughborough in 1841. See Fraser Rae. 
The Business of Travel (1891), and J. A. R, 
Pimlott, The Englishman's Holiday (1947). 
COOKE, (1) Benjamin (t734»93), English 
composer of glees, anthems, &c,, was 
organist of Westminster Abbey from 1762, 
as from 1802 was his son, Robert, who 
drowned himself in 1814. 

(2) George Frederick (1756-1811), English 
actor, born in Westminster, made his ddbut 
at Brentford in 1776, and between 1784 and 
1800 attained a front rank in his profession in 
spite of drinking habits. From 1801 to 1810 
he played at Co vent Garden both in comedy 
and in tragedy, and Tivallcd Kemble in the 
public favour. In 1810 he visited America, 
and died in New York. A monument marks 
his grave, erected in 1821 by Fklnumd Kean, 
who regarded Cooke us the greatest of 
actors. Sec Life by William Dunlap (1813). 

(3) Josiah Parsons (1827-94^ American 
chemist, educated at Harvard, where he 
became professor of Chemistry and Minera¬ 
logy (1850-94). 11c investigated the atomic 
weights of elements. 

(4) Thomas (1703-“56), hack-writer and 
translator of Hesiod, Ac., wa.s born at 
Braintree. H is criticisms of Pope earned him 
a place in the Dunciad (IL 138). 

(5) Thomas Simpson (1782-1848), a tenor 
singer and composer, born in Dublin, and 
from 1815 connected with Drury Lane, 
London. 

(6) Sir William Fothcrgill (1806-79; Kt., 
1869), British inventor, born at Ealing, 
studied medicine, took up telegraphy, and in 
1837 became Wheatstone’s partner. In 1845 
they patented the single needle apparatus; 
in 1846 Cooke formed a company, which 
paid £120,000 for the partners* earlier patents. 
In 1867 he got the Albert gold medal. 

COOKWORTHY, William (1705-80), English 
porcelain manufacturer, the discoverer of 
kaolin near St Austell, was a Plymouth 
druggist and Quaker, born at Kingsbridge, 
Devon. 

COOLIDGE, (1) Calvin (1872««1933), thirtieth 
president of U.S.A. (1923-29), was bom at 
Plymouth, Vt., became a lawyer, was 
governor of Massachusetts 1919-20. Vice- 
president 1921-23, then president on 
Harding’s death, he was triumphantly 
re-elected by the Republicans in 1924. 

(2) Susan, pseudonym of Sarah Chaimcy 
Woolsey (1835-1905), American children’s 
writer and literary critic, born in Cleveland, 
Ohio. She wrote the Katy books and other 
stones for girls, in an easy natural style, free 
from contemporary sentimentality. 

(3) William Augustus (1850-1926), Ameri¬ 
can alpinist, born in New York, between 1865 
and 1898 ascended some 1220 peaks and 
passes of the Alps, many for the first time. 

COOMARASWAMY, Ananda, koo-mahfa- 
swah'mee (1877-1947), Ceylon-born author, 
a leader of the 20th-century cultural revival 
m India, especially in the field of art. See 
and Thought (1947, ed. Bharathe Iyer). 
COOPER* (1) Abraham (1787-1868), English 
battle-painter, also known for equestrian and 
sporting pictures, R.A. from 1820, was bom 
m London. 
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(2) Sir Alfred Duff, 1st Viscount Norwkli 
(1890-1954), British politician, educated at 
Eton and Oxford, served with the Grenadier 
Guards in the 1914 -18 war and was elected 
to parliament as a Conservative in 1924, 
becoming secretary for war in 1935“37. He 
resigned from the office of first lord of the 
Admiralty in 1938 in protest against Cham¬ 
berlain’s ‘ appeasement ’ policy, but became 
minister of information under Churchill in 
1940-42, and ambassador to France (1944- 
1947). He wrote lives of Talleyrand (1932), 
Haig (1935) and King David (1943), and 
other books. In 1919 he married Lady Diana 
Manners, daughter of the Duke of Rutland, 
who acted a leading rOIc in Max Reinhardt’s 
famous The Miracle (1911-12). See her 
Rainbow Comes and Goes (1958) and The 
Light of Common Day (1959). 

(3) Ashley. Sec SifAFTRsnuRY. 

(4) Sir Astlcy (1768-1841), surgeon, was 
born, a clergyman’s son, at Brooke Hall, 
Norfolk. From sixteen a medical student in 
London and Edinburgh, he lectured on 
anatomy at St Thomas’s Hospital (1789) and 
at the College of Surgeons (1793), in 1800 
became surgeon to Guy’s, and in 1813 profes¬ 
sor of Comparative Anatomy in the College 
of Surgeons. An essay on the loss of the 
membrana tympani gained him, in 1802, the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society, of which 
he was elected a fellow m 1805. In 1804-07 
appeared his great work on fternia^ which 
was followed oy Dislocations and Fractures 

1822), Anatomy and Diseases of the Breast 
1829-40), Anatomy of the Thymus Gland 
1832). In 1820 he removed a tumour from 
the head of George IV, and was made a 
baronet. In 1827 he became president of the 
College of Surgeons, in 1828 sergeant-surgeon 
to the king, and in 1830 vice-president of the 
Royal Society. Surgery, hitherto ‘ frightful 
alternatives or hazardous compromises \ was 
by him raised into a science. See study by 
Brock (1953). 

(5) Charles Heniy (1808«.66), English 
antiquary, born at Great Marlow, from 1849 
was town-clerk of Cambridge, and wrote on 
its annals, worthies, &c. 

(6) Gladys (1889- ), English actress, 

born in London, made her debut in 1905, 
leapt to fame as Paula in The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray (1922), and stayed at the top of 
her profession for the next thirty years and 
more. 

(7) James Fcnlmore (1789-1851), American 
novelist, was born at Burlington, New Jersey. 
His father, a wealthy Quaker and Federalist 
member of congress, removed to Coopers- 
town, New York, then in a wild frontier 
region of great natural beauty. Cooper 
entered Yale College in 1803, was expelled 
during his third year, in 1806 shipped as a 
common sailor, and in 1808 entered the navy 
as a midshipman. He rose to the rank of 
lieutenant, but in 1811 resigned his com¬ 
mission and married Susan, a sister of 
Bishop De Lancey of New York. His first 
novel, Precaution (1819), was a failure; and 
the thirty-two which followed it were of 
extremely unequal quality. The best were 
the stories of the sea and of Red Indians— 

Spy (1821), The Pilot (1823), The Last 


of the Mohicans (1826), 77ie Prairie (1826), 
The Red Rover (1827), I'/w Bravo (1831), The 
Pathfinder (1840), The Deerslayer (1841), The 
Two Admirals (1842), Wing-and-lVlng (.1842) 
and Satanstoe (1845). His other writings 
include a meritorious Naval History of me 
United States 1 abridged edition, 1841), 
and Lives of Distinguished American Naval 
Officers (1846). After visiting England and 
France, ho was U.S. consul at Lyons (1826- 
1829), and then travelled in Switzerland and 
Italy till 1831. His later years were much 
disturbed by literary and newspaper con¬ 
troversies and actions for libel, in nearly all 
of which he was successful. See Lives by 
Lounsbury (1882), Boynton (1931), Grossman 
(1950); editions of his Letters by Morse 
(1914) and Cooper (1922). 

(8) John, also called Giovanni Coperario 
(e. p70-c. 1627), finglish composer who 
studied in Italy and retained his Italianized 
name after his return to England in 1604. 
Winning a high reputation for his composi¬ 
tions, which include masques, songs and 
instrumental works as well as church music, 

’ Coperario ’ became music master to the 
children of James I and to the composers 
William and Henry Lawes. 

(9) Peter (1791-1883), manufacturer and 
philanthropist, was born and died in New 
York.^ He erected large ironworks in Balti- 
niore in 1828, and in 1830 constructed the 
first locomotive engine ever built in America. 
He afterwards built an iron-wire factory in 
New York and blast-furnaces in Pennsylvania; 
and promoted the laying of iho Atlantic 
cable. ^ To provide the working-classes with 
educational advantages, he erected and 
endowed the Cooper Union (1854-59) in 
New York. Sec Life by Mrs Carter (1889). 

(10) Samuel (1609-72), English miniaturist, 
is represented by several portraits of monarchs 
and nobility in the royal collection. His 
work is in the true oil-portrait style, as 
distinct from the tinted drawing of earlier 
schools. 

(11) Thomas (1805-92), the Chartist poet, 
born at Leicester, was apprenticed to a shoe¬ 
maker at Gainsborough, taught himself 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew and French, and at 
twenty-three turned schoolmaster and Metho¬ 
dist preacher. Ho became leader of the 
Leicester Chartists in 1841, and got two years 
for sedition in Stafford jail. Flcrc he wrote 
The Purgatory of Suicides^ a poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, and Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances (1845), He published two novels, 
Alderman Ralph (1853) and The Family Feud 
(1854), and in 1855, relinquishing sceptical 
opinions he had held since his imprisonment, 
became a Christian lecturer. Sea his Auto¬ 
biography (1872) and Thoughts at Fourscore 
(1885; and R. J. Conklin Thomas Cooper 
the Chartist (1936). 

(12) Thomas Sidney (1803-1902), English 
animal-painter, born at Canterbury, was 
successively coach-painter, scene-painter and 
drawing-master, lived three years at Brussels 
(1827-30, and was elected R.A. in 1867* See 
his My Life (2 vols. 1890). 

COOTte, sir Eyre (1726-83), British general, 
bom at Ash Hill, Co. Limwek, entwd th< 
army early, and irom 1754 to 1762 sm^ed in 
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India. It was he who induced Clive to risk 
the battle of Plassey (1757); in 1760 he 
defeated Lally at Wandiwasb; and his 
capture of Pondicherry in 1761 completed the 
downfall of the French in India. Made a 
K.B. in 1770, Coote in 1779 assumed the 
command-in-chief in India, and in 1781, by 
his rout of Hyder Ali at Porto Novo, a second 
time saved the presidency. He died at 
Madras. See Life by H. C. Wylly (1922). 
COPE, (1) Charles West (1811-90), English 
subject-painter, born at Leeds, the son of a 
landscape-painter, studied at the Royal 
Academy and in Italy. He was elected R.A. 
in 1848; and from 1867 to 1874 was professor 
of Painting. See his son’s Reminiscences 
(1891). 

(2) Edward Drinker (1840-97), American 
naturalist and palaeontologist, born in 
Philadelphia, from 1891 held chairs in the 
university of Pennsylvania. As a vertebrate 
fossil-hunter he ranks with his enemy 
Marsh; and he contributed materially to 
the discussion of evolution. Sec Osborn’s 
Life (1931). 

(3) Sir John, K.B. (d. 1760), was a cornet 
in 1707, and in 1742 commanded the troops 
sent to assist Maria Theresa. On the landing 
of Prince Charles Edward in 1745, he was 
appointed commandcr-in-chief of the forces 
in Scotland. After a fruitless march to the 
Highlands, he returned by sea to Dunbar, 
and on September 21 was routed at Preston- 
pans. Cope was described as ‘ a little, dressy, 
finical man and as a commander he is held 
to ridicule in the song ‘ Hey, Johnny Cope 
See Life by Cadell (1899). 

COPEAU, Jacques, kop-o (1879-1949), 
French theatrical manager, as co-founder of 
the Nouvelle Revue frangaise in 1908 and 
manager of the Th6§tre du Vieux-Colombier, 
had a profound influence on French dramatic 

COPELAND, William Taylor (1797-1868), 
English china manufacturer, born probably at 
Stoke, was son of William Copeland, the 
partner of Spode. He managed the Spode 
concerns in Stoke and London, from 1827 to 
1833, later gaining control, and from 1846 
onwards produced Parian (imitation marble) 
grou]3S and statuettes, and bone china. He 
also invented a filter press for working clay, 
and was one of the founders of the North 
Staffordshire Railway. In 1835 he was Lord 
Mayor of London, and from 1837 to 1852 
and 1857 to 1865 M.P. for Stoke-on-Trent. 
COPERARIO. See Cooper (8 ). 
COPERNICUS, Nicolas (1473-1543), founder 
of modem astronomy, was born at Tomfi, 
Poland. His father was a Germanized Slav, 
his mother a German; and Poland and 
Germany both claim the honour of producing 
him. Brought up under his uncle, the prince- 
bishop of Ermeland, from 1491 on he studied 
mathematics, optics and perspective at 
Cracow university, and in 1496 canon law at 
Bologna. In 1497 he was appointed canon 
of Frauenburg, the cathedral city of Erme¬ 
land, on the Frisches Half. The year 1500 
he spent at Rome, where he lectured on 
astronomy, and (November 6) ‘ observed an 
eclipse of the moon ’. In 1501 he began the 
study of medicine at Padua; in 1503 he was 


at Ferrara made doctor of canon law; in 
1505 he left Italy for Prussia. ‘ Scholasticus ’ 
of Breslau till 1538, and canon of Frauenburg, 
yet he never became a priest. As medical 
attendant on his uncle, he lived with him 
from 1507 till 1512 in the princely castle of 
Hcilsbcrg, 46 miles from Frauenburg, where 
he had toilsome duties. After his uncle’s 
death in 1512, he lived at Frauenburg, not 
merely studying the stars, but executing with 
vigour and success the ollices of bailiff, 
military governor, judge, tax-collector, vicar- 
gcneral, physician and reformer of the 
coinage. His difficulties were increased by 
the intrigues and wars by which West Prussia 
was restored to the Teutonic Knights and 
incorporated with Brandenburg. The De 
Revohitionibus, proving the sun to be the 
centre of the universe, he completed in 1530; 
in 1542 he was seized with apoplexy; and on 
May 24, 1543, the first printed copy of the 
work was touched by his dying hands. 
Copernicus also published a Latin translation 
of the Epistles of Theophylactus Simocatla 
and a treatise on trigonometry. See Lives by 
Gassendi (Paris 1654), Von Hipler (1873), 
Polkovski (Warsaw 1873), Dr Prowo (3 vols. 
Berlin 1883-84) and Rudnicki (1943). 
COPLAND, Aaron, kdp'/ami 0900- ), 
American composer, was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, where he studied under Rubin 
Goldmark, the teacher of Gershwin. Three 
years of study in Franco, under Nadia 
Boulanger, followed, and his music quickly 
gained appreciation after his return to 
America in 1924; a Guggenheim Fellowship 
—the first to bo awarded to a composcr^—in 
1925 marked the progress of his reputation. 
A series of early works influenced by Stravin¬ 
sky, neo-classical in outlook and employing 
jazz idioms, was followed by compositions in 
which he tapped a deeper vein of American 
tradition and folk music, of which the ballets 
Mfy the Kid (1938) and Appalachian Spring 
(1944), and A Lincoln Portrait (1942), for 
orator and orchestra, arc typical. As well as 
ballets and impressive film scores, Copland 
has composed two operas and three sym¬ 
phonies. See his Autobiography, Composer 
from Brooklyn, and study by Berger (1953). 
COFLESTOlSf, (1) Edward (1776-1849), 
English scholar, born at OfTwcll rectory, 
Honiton, became professor of Poetry at 
Oxford (1802), provost of Oriel (1814), dean 
of Chester (1826), and Bishop of Llandaff 
and dean of St Paul’s (1828). His Advice to a 
Young Reviewer is a piece of admirable irony. 

(2) Frederick Charles (1907- ), English 
philosopher, born near Taunton, educated at 
Marlborough and St John’s College, entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1930 and was ordained 
in 1937. He became professor of the History 
of Philosophy at Heytbrop College in 1939 
and of metaphysics at the Gregorian Univer¬ 
sity, Rome in 1952. His publications include 
Nietzsche (1942), Schopenhauer (1946), a 
history of philosophy, Vols. i-vi (1947-60), 
Aquinas (1955) Existentialism (1948) and a 
critique of Contemporary Philosophy (1956). 
COPLEY, (1) Sir Godfrey (d. 1709), a York¬ 
shire baronet, left on© hundred pounds in 
trust to the Royal Society (of which he was a 
fellow); the fund has been applied since 1736 
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to the provision of the annual ‘ Copley 
Medal ’ for philosophical research, 

(2) John Singleton (1737-1815), portrait and 
historical painter, was born at Boston, Mass., 
of Anglo-Irish parents, lately of Limerick, 
At sixteen he was executing portraits; in 
1755 Washington sat to him. In 1766-67 he 
sent over works for exhibition in London; 
and in 1774 he left for England. 1 le was well 
received by Reynolds, West and Strange, and 
was commissioned to paint the king and 
gueen for Governor Wentworth. He studied 
in Italy, and returned to London in the end 
of 1776. The Death of Chatham (1779-80) 
and the still finer Death of hUijor Peirson 
(1783) arc both in the Tate Gallery. Other 
works include an enormous canvas of the 
Siege of Gibraltar painted for the City of 
London (1786-91) and a group of the royal 
princesses in Buckingham Palace. Elected 
an R.A. in 1779, he died in 1815, leaving a 
son, the future Lord Lyndhurst (q.v.). See 
hisLer/m’ and Papers (Mnas, I list, Soc. 1915), 
and Lives by Perkins (1873), a granddaughter, 
Mrs Amory (1882), and B. N. Parker 1938). 
COPFAI^O, Alfred Edgar (1878^4957), English 
short-story writer and poet, born at E'olke- 
stone. His schooling ceased when he was 
nine, and alter being an olhcc-boy, then an 
accountant, he became a professional writer 
in 1919. In 1921 he published Adam and Eve 
and Pinch Me, and soon became celebrated 
for his tales of country life and character. 
His prose is remarkable for its minuteness 
of observation and poetic quality. Other 
volumes of stories include 77ie IPavk Dost 
(1923), The Field of Mustard (1926) and kuev 
in Her Pink Jacket (1954). His Collected 
Poems appeared in 1928. See his auto¬ 
biographical IPs Me, 0 Lord! (1957), and 
bibliographies by J. Schwartz (1931) and 
G. H. Fabes (1933), 

COPI^EE, Francois, kop-pay (1842-1908), 
French poet, was born in Paris, For three 
years a war-ofllcc clerk, he early gave himself 
to poetry, and with Le Rellquaire (1866) and 
Les Imirnitds {IZSl) gained the front rank of 
the Parnassiens *. Later volumes of poetry 
were Les Humbles, Le Cahier rouge, Olivier 
(his one long poem), Les R^cits et les dldgies 
and Contes en vers. His earliest dramatic 
poem, Le Passant (1869), owed much to Sarah 
Bernhardt, and was followed by Deux 
DouleurSy UAbandonn^e, Le Luthier de 
Cremone, La Guerre de Cent Ans, Madame de 
Maintenon (1881), Severe 7W// (1883), Les 
Jacobites (1885), Le Pater (1890), Pour la 
couronne (1895). Copp6e entered the 
Academy m 1884, and won fame in yet another 
field by his Contes en prase, Eingt Contes 
nouveaux, and Contes rapldes. See French 

(1932? 

(1) Benoit Constant 
vlo41-1909), French actor known as Coqudin 
ame, born a bakcr*8 son at Boulogne, was 
admitted to the Conservatoire in 1859, and 
made his d6but at the Theatre Francais, 
December 7, 1860. Here, and after 1897 at 
the Porte St Martin, he played with unbroken 
success, both m classical pieces and in rOles 
created by himself, in the broader aspects of 
comedy standing without a rival. 


COl^OULB 


(2) Ernest Alexandre (1848-1909), brother 
or ( 1 ), also a member ol the Coni6dic Fran- 
gaise, died a fortnight after Coquelin aind. 

Laurent 

(18^0-75), son of (2), born at Amsterdam, 
advanced/ theologian, and 
m 186- was thi ough Guizot s inllucncc ousted 
Irom the ministry. He died at Fismes, in 
Mamc. Among his works were an edition of 
Voltaire s letters on toleration (1863) and 

fields ?885) Strochlin 

OvH? Charles (1795-1868), 

lom 1830 an eloquent minister of the French 
Rclormcd Church in his birthplace, Paris. 
His writings, all marked by earnestness and 
hberal sympalhies, include a reply to Strauss 
collections ol sermons (1842-56), 

l.URAIS, or Corny, Ailamantios (1748-1833), 
Hellemst born^ at Smyrna, abandoned 
mercantile pursuits, and in 1785 settled as a 
doctor m Paris. He published editions of 
inxek classics, Atakta, ou MHatiges sur la 
modernc (5 vols. Paris 
Autobiography (Paris 
1829 33) and posthumous papers and letters 
(5 yols, Athens^ 1881-91); and a Greek Life 
Prieste 1889 -90). 

CORAM, 'Fhomas (e. 1668-1751), philan¬ 
thropist, was born at Lyme Regis, Dorset¬ 
shire, A shipwright seemingly, in 1694 he 
was settled at Taunton, Massachusetts, and 
London, alter sulfering shipwreck 
oil ( uxhaven. In London he interested 
himsclt m the settlement of Georgia and in 
planting laighsh artisans in Nova Scotia; 
hut he had ere this begun his long agitation 
lor the loundation of a foundling hospital. 

C hildren were lirst admitted in 1741. More 
ihoughtlul lor others than for himself. Coram 
Icll into povcTty, so in 1745 his friends raised 
an annuity of £16L His portrait was painted 
by Hogarth, a warm patron of his scheme. 
Compston (1918). 

C.ORBEF, Richard (1582-1635), English 
poet-hishop, the son of a gardener at Ewell, 
burroy. from Westminster School passed to 
J<>20 was made dean of 
Christ Church. In 1624 he was consecrated 
to the see of Oxford, and in 1632 translated 
to Norwich. CorbetPoems (1647) reflect 
the jovial temper of the man. His longest 
piece is Iter Boreale, a holiday-tour of ftmr 
students; the best and best-known is the 
Pairies" Pare well. 

CORBETP, James John (1866*1933), Ameri¬ 
can boxer, born in San Francisco. Flo won 
the worlds heavyweight championship by 
knocking out John L. Sullivan in the twenty- 
first round. Nicknamed ‘ Gentleman Jim \ 
he made several appearances on stage, in 
Aims and on radio. Ho introduced a ‘ science* 
into the art of pugilism it had never before 
known, 

Bj^lish family of painters: 

(1) Edward Henry (1815-1905), historical 
painter. 

(2) Henry (1787-1844), father of (1), land¬ 
scape painter. V 

(3) Richard (1757-1831), arandfathur ofHL 
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versatile painter especially noted as a book 
illustrator. . ^, 

CORBUSIER, Le, pseud, of Charles Edouard 
Jcannerct, kor-bii-zyay (ISST- ), Swiss 
architect, born at La Chaux-de-Fopds. 
After working in Paris with the architect 
Auguste PciTct (1874— ), he associated 

with Behrens in Germany (1910-11). In 
1919 he published (with Ozenfant, q.v.) in 
Paris the Purist manifesto and began to 
work on his theory of the interrelation 
between modern machine forms and the 
techniques of contemporary architecture. 
His books, Vers une architecture (1923), 
Urbanisme (1924), Le Modular (1948) arid 
Le Modular 2 (1955), have had world-wide 
influence on both town-planning and building 
design. His first building based on the 
technique of the Modulor (a system using 
standard-sized units, the proportions of 
which are calculated according to those of 
the human figure) was the UniU dliabitation, 
Marseilles (1945-50), which was conceived 
as one of a number of tall buildings which, 
when the overall scheme (‘ la Yille radicusc ’) 
had been completed, would form a pattern 
projecting from the ‘ carpet ’ of low buildings 
and open spaces. This was his favourite 
type of town-planning concept, which he 
used again in designing Chandigarh, the new 
capital of the Punjab. Some of his buildings 
are raised on stilts or pilots an innovation 
first used by him in the Swiss Pavilion in the 
Cit6 Universitaire at Paris. Sec the mono¬ 
graph edited by S. Papadaki (1948), 

CORD AY, Charlotte (1768-93), Frenchwoman 
whose full name was Marie Charlotte 
Corday d’Armont, was born at St Saturnin, 
near S6es (Orne). Of a noble family, she 
yet welcomed the Revolution, for from 
Voltaire she had imbibed ‘ philosophic ’ 
theories, from Plutarch ideas of antique 
heroism. But the Jacobins horrified her; 
and her hatred of their acts was intensified 
by converse with Girondists who had fled to 
Caen. She resolved to rid her country of 
one of the heads of the Jacobins, and came 
with that view to Paris. Whether to slay 
Robespierre or Marat was decided by the 
demand of the latter for two hundred 
thousand more victims. Twice she failed to 
obtain an audience, but on the evening of 
July 13, 1793, she was admitted on the plea 
of important news from Caen. She found 
Marat in his bath, and her pretended denunci¬ 
ation of the fugitive Girondists called forth 
the remark: ‘ I will have them all guillotined 
at Paris Straightway she drove her knife 
to his heart; he died with a stifled cry. 
Charlotte was brought before the Revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal, where she gloried in the 
act. In the Conciergerie she sat to the artist 
Hauer; on the evening of July 17 she was 
guillotined. See works by Dubois (1838), 
Vatel (1872), Van Alstine (1889), Austin 
Dobson (1890), Mary Jeaffreson (1894), 
E. Defrance (1909) and H. d’Almeras (1910). 
CORDOVO. See Gonsalvo. 

CORELLI, (1) Arcangelo (1653-1713), Italian 
composer, surnamed ‘ II divino % was born 
at Fusignano near Bologna; visited Paris and 
Germany as a violin-player; and ultimately 
settled at Rome. His Concert! grossi and 


his solo and trio sonatas for violin mark an 
epoch in chamber music, and had great 
influence on Bach and on contemporary 
string technique. See H. Engel, Das Instru- 
menten konzert (1932). 

(2) Marie (1855-1924), English popular 
novelist, Charles MackayLs adopted daughter 
wrote A Romance of Two Worlds (1886)’ 
Thelma (1887), Wormwood (1891), The Soul 
of Lilith (1892), Barabhas (1893), The Sorrows 
of Satan (1895), The Mighty Atom (1896) 
God^s Good Man, (1904) &c. See Life bv 
W. S. Scott (1955), ^ 

CORI, Carl Ferdinand (1896- ), bio¬ 

chemist, born in Prague, educated there and 
at Trieste, American citizen since 1922, 
professor of Pharmacology and Biochemistry 
at Washington, became an authority on 
carbohydrate metabolism and enzymes of 
animal tissues. With his wife, Gcrty T, Cori, 
he was awarded the 1947 Nobel prize for 
medicine, jointly with Houssay. 

CORINTH, Louis, kc/rint (1858 *1925), Ger¬ 
man painter, born at Tapiau East Prussia, 
the son of a tanner, studied at Konigsberg, 
Munich and under Bougucrcau in Paris. 
Deeply influenced by the heritage of Rem¬ 
brandt, Hals and Rubens, he yet stoutly 
defended the claims of the impressionists. 
From conventional nude, landscape painting 
and especially portraiture, e.g. his study in 
‘ blimpish ’ arrogance, Carl von Oayling 
(1893; private). The Freemasons (1898; 
Munich), and the ddicato Eduard Count 
Keyserling (1900; Munich) his stylo became 
markedly impressionistic, as in Under the 
Chandelier (1905; private), After a Bathe 
(1906; Hamburg) and his many Waldensee 
views, his later work, e.g. Georg Braudes 
(1924; Antwerp) executed under the restrict¬ 
ing aftcr-cllects of a stroke (1911) verging on 
expressionism. From 1900 ho lived in Berlin 
and with Licbermann and Slcvogt led the 
secession movement, of which he became 
president (1915) against the Berlin academic 
school. Ho died at Zandvoort, Holland, 
and was buried at Stahnsdorf near Berlin. 
See his Das Erlcrnen der Malerei (1908), his 
Life of a fellow-secessionist, Lcistikow (1910), 
and studies by A. Kuhn (1925) and G. von 
der Osten (Munich 1955). 

CORIOLANUS, Gains or Gnaeus Marciiis 
(5th cent, b.c.), a legendary Roman patrician, 
so surnamed from the heroism he showed 
at the capture of the Volscian town of Corioli 
(493 B.C.). The plebeians having refused to 
elect him to the consulship, ho argued during 
a famine against the gratuitous distribution 
of the corn from Sicily unless the plebeians 
should give up their tribunes, but lately 
instituted. For this he was banished. He 
took refuge with the Volscians, and aided 
them against Rome. Flis victories alarmed 
the Romans, who on his approach (488 b.c.) 
sent deputations to plead with him. He was 
deaf to every entreaty. At last, the noblest 
matrons, headed by his mother Veturia, and 
his wife Volumnia, leading her two children, 
came to his tent. Their tears moved him, 
and he led back the Volsci. 

CORK, Earl of. See Boyle- 
CORNARO,,a Venetian noble family, two of 
whose members were: 
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(1) Caterina (1454-*-1510), married King 
James II of Cyprus in 1472, after whose death 
eight months later she was kept in mild 
imprisonment by the Venetians until 1489, 
when she set up a kind of court for poets and 
scholars at Asolo, near Bassano, 

(2) Luigi (1475-1566), at forty finding his 
health much impaired by intemperance, 
adopted strict rules both in meat and drink, 
by which means he prolonged a cheerful old 
age to over ninety years. At eighty-three he 
published his famous Discorsi della vita 
sobria (Eng. trans. 1779). 

CORNEILLE, kor~fia}\ (1) Guilkuime, prop¬ 
erly Corn6Iis van Beverloo (1922 ), Belgian 

painter, born at Liiigc, a leading European 
exponent of * action ’ painting. His works 
include Drawing in Colour, belonging to the 
‘and the country loses itself in Infinity' 
series (1955; Henriettc Ic Gendrc, Paris), 
Spanish To wn (1958; Municipa!, Amsterdam). 
Summer Flowers (1958; Moltzau collection, 
Norway), Sec. 

(2) Pierre (1606 84), French dramatist, was 
born at Rouen, where ho tried to obtain a bar¬ 
rister’s practice, but in 1629 removed to Paris, 
where his comedy M^Hite, already performed 
at Rouen, proved highly successful. It was 
followed by Clitandr<\ La Veuve, La (kthrie 
du Palais, La Sidvante and La Place Royale, 
In these early pieces intricate and extravagant 
plots are handled with ingenuity, but the 
writer’s poetic genius flashes out only in 
occasional verses. For a time Corneille was 
one of Richelieu’s * live poets engaged to 
compose plays on lines laid down by the 
cardinal; among the pieces thus produced 
were Les Tidleries, VAveugle de Sntvrne and 
La Grande Pastorale, (rorncillc, however, 
was too independent to retain Richelieu’s 
favour. Mikwe (1635) showed a marked 
advance on his earlier works; and in 1636 
the Cid took Baris by storm. Richelieu 
ordered his literary retainers to write it down; 
but adverse criticism was powerless against 
the general enthusiasm. Horace, founded 
on the story of the Horatii, and Cinna, 
appeared in 1639; Polyeucte, a noble tragedy, 
in 1640; and La Mart de Pompik* in l64L 
Le Menteur (1642) entitles Corneille to be 
called the father of French comedy as well 
as of French tragedy. Thiodore was brought 
out in 1645, and Rodogunc in 1646. Between 
1647—when he was made an academician — 
and 1653 Corneille produced Hdraclius^ Don 
Sanche d^Aragon, AndrornUde, Nicomide, and 
?erthorite. These pieces, of which the last 
vas damned, show a decline in dramatic and 
jpetic power; and Corneille occupied himself 
vith a verse translation of the Imltatio ChristL 
rie returned to the stage in 1659 with CEdipe, 
yhich was followed by La Toison d*or, 
>ertorius, Sophonishe, Othon, Agdsilas, Attila, 
ind r/tc et PMnice (1670). In 1671 he joined 
vioUere and Quinault in writing the opera 
^sych^. His last works were PulchMe (1672) 
na Surdna (1674). After his marriage in 
640 he lived habitually in Rouen until 1662, 
men he settled in Paris. During his later 
ears his popularity waned before that of 
lacme, whose cause was espoused by Boileau 
nd the king. Corneille died in Paris. Sc© 
mrks by Guizot (1852; trans. 1857), 


Taschcrcau (1828; new ed. 1855), Trollope 
(London 1881), Lodge (Baltimore 1891), 
Bouquet (1888), Faguet (8th cd. 1901), Li6by 
(1892), Lanson (1898), Scgall (N.Y. 1902), 
Dorothy Canfield (N.Y. 1904), Rivaille (1936) 
and Turncll (1948). 

(3) Thomas (1625-1709), brother of (2), was 
born at Rouen, and himself was a dramatist 
of merit, his tragedies— Laodice, 
Pyrrhus, Bdr^nice, Timocratc, Ariane, Brada- 
niante, &c.—being in general superior to his 
comedies. He also wrote a verse-translation 
o( Ovid’s Metamorphoses. He was made a 
member of the Academy in 1685. See O. 
Reynier’s Thomas Corneille, Sa Vie et ses 
ouvrages (1893). 

CORNELIA. Sec Gracchus. 

CORNELLSZ;, (1) Cornelis (1562-1638), 
known as Cornclisz van Haarlem, was a 
Dutch historical and portrait painter. 

(2) Jakob (d. c. 1530), known as Cornclisz 
van Amsterdam, Dutch painter. 

(3) Lucas (1495-c, 1552), painter, born at 
Leyden, the son of Cornelis Ihigclbrcchtscn, 
Lucas van Leyden’s master, was taught by his 
father, but to support his large family had to 
act as a cook, whence his sobriquet Ro/<, 
Visiting England about 1527, ho was appoin¬ 
ted by Henry VHl royal painter. About 
1532 he passed to Italy. 

CORNELIUS, (1) Peter (1824 -74), German 
composer, born at Mainz, was tlio nephew 
of (2). Going to Weimar in 1852, he became 
devoted to Liszt, Wagner and the New 
German school. I'hcre he produced his 
rumpus comic opera, The Barber of Baghdad 
(a failure in 1858), and his grand opera, the 
Cid (1865). 

(2) Peter von (1783.4867), German painter, 
born at Diisscldorf in 1783, in 1811 joined 
the group of Veit, Schadow and Overbcck in 
Rome. While there he aided in the decora¬ 
tion of the Casa Bartoldi. lYom Romo ho 
passed to Dilsscldorf, where ho became 
director of the academy; in 1819 he was 
called to Munich. Here he remained till 
1841, and executed the large frescoes of 
Greek mythology in the Glyptolhek and the 
New Icstamcnt frescoes m the Ludwigs- 
kirchc,^ which was built to give scop© for 
his genius, In 1841 he was appointed director 
of the Berlin Academy, Among his pro¬ 
ductions at Berlin are the frescoes for the 
Campo , Santo, or royal burial-place, the 
finest his Pour Riders of the. Apocalypse. 
He died m Berlin. Sec Life by F&stor 
(2 vols. 1874). 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. See Nefos. 
CORNELL, Ezra (1807-74), an American 
telegraph contractor who founded the Cornell 
Umyersity (opened 1868) at Ithaca, New 
York. 


CORNUTUS, L. Annaeus (1st cent. A,o.), a 
Ubyan Stoic philosopher, banished from 
Rom© by Nero, a,d. 68. 

CORNWALL, Barry. See Procter, 

CORNWALLIS, (1) Carolln© Frances (1786- 
1858), daughter of a Kentish clergyman, 
mastered Latin and Greek thoroughly, and 
corresponded with many eminent persons. 
Her refusal to wed Sismondi did not forfeit 
his friendship, and she liyed mneh in itaiy. 
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Her Philosophical Theories (1842) was the 
first of twenty ‘ Small Books on Great 
Subjects "—Ragged Schools, Criminal Law, 
Greek Philosophy, &c. She died at Lidwells, 
Kent. Sec her Letters and Remains (1864). 

(2) Charles, 1st Marquis Cornwallis (1738- 
1805) son of the 1st Earl Cornwallis, was born 
in London, and was educated at Eton and 
the Military Academy of Turin. Having 
served as aide-de-camp to the Marquis of 
Granby during part of the Seven Years’ War, 
and been returned for the family borough of 
Eye (1760), in 1766 he was made a colonel, 
in 1770 constable of the Tower, and in 1771 
a major-general. Though personally opposed 
to taxing the American colonists, he accepted 
a command in the war, and with an inferior 
force defeated Gates at Camden in 1780, and 
more than held his own at Guildford (1781). 
But his operations were hampered by the 
incapacity of Howe and Clinton; and at 
length he was forced to surrender at York- 
town, Virginia, October 19, 1781—a disaster 
that proved the ruin of the British cause in 
America. In 1786 he was appointed governor 
general of India and commander-in-chief, 
and distinguished himself by his victories 
over Tippoo Sahib and by unwearying 
efforts to promote the welfare of the natives. 
He returned from India in 1793, to be made 
Marquis. As lord-lieutenant of Ireland, with 
Castlereagh for secretary, he crushed the ’98 
rebellion, and showed a rare union of vigour 
and humanity. As plenipotentiary to France 
he negotiated the peace of Amiens in 1802, 
Reappointed governor-general of India in 
1804, he died at Ghazipur. See his Corres¬ 
pondence, edited by Charles Ross (3 vols. 
1859), and studies by Seton-Kerr (1890), 
Aspinall (1931). 

CORNYSHE, William (c. 1465-e. 1523), 
English composer at the courts of Henry VII 
and Henry VIII, where he was employed as 
musician^ actor and producer of entertain¬ 
ments. In 1510 he became master of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal, and was in 
charge of the music at the Field of The 
Cloth of Gold, 1520. He composed religious 
and secular choral works. 

CORONADO, Francisco Vazquez de (c. 1510- 
1554), Spanish explorer of Mexico, born at 
Salamanca, commanded an expedition in 
1540 which penetrated into what is now the 
southwest of the U.S.A. and discovered the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. See liis 
Journey, ed. Winship (1904). 

COROT, Jean Baptiste Camille, ko-rd 
(1796-1875), French landscape-painter, was 
born at Paris, and educated at Rouen. He 
became an assistant in a Paris drapery 
establishment, but in 1822 took up the 
systematic study of art. In 1825 he settled 
in Rome; in 1827 returned to Paris, and 
contributed his Vue prise a Narni and his 
Campagne de Rome to the Salon. Plis main 
sketching ground was at Barbizon, in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau; but he made two 
other visits to Italy in 1835 and 1843. It was 
not until about 1840 that he developed fully 
his style, characterized by great breadth and 
delicacy, and sacrificing accuracy of detail to 
unity of impression and harmony of general 
effect. He made way slowly, but wealth and 


fame came to him in the end. At the Salon 
he won, medals in 1833, 1848, 1855 and 1867; 
in 1846 he received the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and in 1867 became an officer of 
the order. He died in Paris. Among his 
masterpieces arc Danse de nymphes, Homdre 
et les bergers, Orphde, Joueiir de fiCitc and 
Le BCicheron. See works by Moreau- 
N61aton 0^C)5), D. C. Thomson (1892, 1914), 
J. W. Mollctt {Painters of Barbizon, 1890), 
A. Robaut (Paris 1905), E. Mcyncll (1908), 
Fosca (1930). 

CORREGGIO, Antonio Allegri da (c. 1494- 
1534), was so styled from a small town 20 
miles E. of Parma, where he was born, and 
studied art under his uncle and three other 
masters. In 1514 he painted for the Francis¬ 
can convent a Virgin Enthroned, now in the 
Dresden Gallery; in 1518 ho began his great 
series of mythological frescoes for the convent 
of San Paolo at Padua. From 1521 to 1524 
he was engaged upon The Ascension in the 
cupola of the Benedictine church of San 
Giovanni. The decoration of the cathedral 
of Parma was commissioned in 1522. Mean¬ 
while Correggio was also much occupied with 
easel-pictures. Among these arc the Ecce 
Homo (National Gallery, London) and his 
very celebrated version of the shepherds at 
Bethlehem, commissioned in 1522, now in 
the Dresden Gallery, a work of marvellous 
softness and delicacy. Five years later he 
painted 11 Giarno, an cxt|uisitc picture of 
St Jerome (Parma Gallery). In 1530 Cor¬ 
reggio removed from Parma to his native 
town, and purchased an estate. The Jupiter 
and Antiope of the Louvre, the Education of 
Cupid of the National Gallery, the Oanae of 
the Borghese Gallery, and the Leda of the 
Berlin Museum, have been assigned to the 
painter’s later years; the Reading Magdalene, 
of which the picture in the Dresden Gallery is 
now regarded as merely a I7th-ccniury copy, 
was completed in 1528. He died at Correggio. 
His only son Pomponio was bom in 1521, 
and was alive in 1593. He also was a painter, 
and an altarpiece by him is in the Academy 
at Parma. See works by Corrado Ricci 
(1896; 1930) and Stiirge Moore (1906). 

CORRENS, Karl (1864-1933), German botan¬ 
ist, born in Munich, from 1914 director of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Biological Research 
Institute at Berlin, was on© of the redis- 
coverers of Mendolism. 

CORRI, Domenico (1746-1825), composer, 
was born in Rome, in 1771 came to Edin¬ 
burgh, and in 1787 removed to London, 
where he entered into partnership with his 
son-m-law Dussck (q.v.). 

CORSSEN, Wilhelm Paul (1820-75), German 
philologist, was born at Bremen, studied 
under Bocckh and Lachmann, was professor 
at Schulpforta from 1846 to 1866, and then 
settled in Berlin. His earliest great work is 
his treatise on the pronunciation of Latin 
1858-59); the second (2 vols. 1874- 
1^875) tried to prove against the world that 
Etruscan was cognate with Latin* 

CORT, Henry (1740-1800), English iron¬ 
master. navy agent in London, was also the 
inventor of puddling ’ processes. Ruined 
by a prosecution for debt, he was ultimately 
pensioned. 
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CORTES, Hernando (1485-1547), the Spanish 
conqueror of Mexico, was born of noble 
family at McdcHfn, in Estremadura, and 
studied at Salamanca, lie sailed for San 
Domingo in 1504, and accompanied Velaz¬ 
quez in his expedition to Cuba. Fired by 
discoveries of Alvarado and others, Velaz¬ 
quez fitted out an expedition against Mexico, 
the command of which he §avc (1518) to 
Cortes. The armament with which he 
entered on the conquest of the vast and 
civilized empire consisted of 550 Spaniards, 
some 250 Indians, twelve or fifteen horses, 
and ten brass guns. Refusing to obey orders 
sent from Vclfizqucz to sunersede him, he 
landed first at Yucatdn, and fought his first 
battle at Tabasco. At San Juan do Ulua 
messengers from Montezuma, king of 
Mexico, reached him, bringing presents. 
Having founded Vera Cruz, and burnt his 
ships, he marched to Tlascalu, whose warlike 
inhabitants, subdued after hard lighting, 
became henceforward his faithful allies. 
After some delay he started on his march to 
Mexico, with his Tlascalan allies; and at 
Cholula an ambuscade, prompted by Monte¬ 
zuma, was frustrated by his sleepless vigilance. 
On November 8, 1519, he reached the capital, 
a city situated in a great salt lake, and 
approached by three long causeways, with 
drawbridges at the ends. At the lowest 
estimate its inhabitants exceeded 300,000. 
Montezuma was audaciously curried oif to 
the Spanish quarters, and constrained to 
submit to a public act of vassalage to Spain, 
as well as to give gold to the value of 100,000 
ducats. But meantime the Mexican hatred 
of the invaders was beginning to surmount 
their fear, and in the sixth month of his 
imprisonment Montezuma asked Cortds to 
depart. The conqueror craved delay; and 
learning that eighteen ships under Narvdez 
had arrived in the bay of San Juan, dispatched 
against him by Velazquez, Cortds leu Alva¬ 
rado in command, and hastened with a 
handful of men to meet Narvdez, whose 800 
men he easily defeated and induced to 
embrace his cause, And now he heard from 
Alvarado that the Spaniards were besieged 
in their quarters in Mexico. Cortds at once 
marched to his lieutenant’s relief, and found 
himself face to face with a whole nation in 
arms under Montezuma’s brother. A 
general attack was made upon him, and 
not repulsed without a desperate struggle. 
Montezuma died during the fighting. Cortds 
burned the two great Idols of Mexico, but 
saw that he must leave the capital. The start 
was made at midnight, July 1, 1520; but in 
the difficult passage by pontoons over the 
gaps in the causeways, tlie Spaniards were 
assailed by such fiioous and overwhelming 
multitudes that the retreat became a conffisea 
and hopeless rout. In that awful night Cort6s 
lost 450 Spaniards, forty-six horses, his 
artillery, 4000 Indian allies, and most of the 
Mexican prisoners. At Otumba, whither the 
miserable survivors retreated, they were once 
more encompassed with an innumerable host, 
but a desperate battle ended in victory. The 
exhausted Spaniards were kindly received by 
their Tlascalan aUies, and Cortes proceeded 
to repair his disaster. He had still 550 foot 


soldiers, with forty horsemen and eight or 
nine cannon. Supported by 10,000 Indian 
allies, and with a fleet of brigantines built at 
Tlascala, he began the formal siege of Mexico. 
After destroying innumerable canoes on the 
lakes, he made a series of simultaneous 
incursions along the causeways. The 
Mexicans were filled with the fury of despair, 
and although famine and pestilence fought 
for the Spaniards-Mifty thou.sand Mexicans 
perishing during the siege—-the city had to 
be destroyed before it could be taken. It fell 
at length, August 13, 1521, after a siege of 
several months. Cortds was formally 
appointed governor and captain-general of 
New Spain in 1522. He next sent out Alva¬ 
rado to the conquest of Guatemala, Sandoval 
to the north, and Cristobal de Olid to Hon¬ 
duras. The last rebelled, and Corlds set out 
to subdue him; but before his arrival 
Cristdbal had been assassinated, so he 
returned to New Spain (1526), to find Ponce 
de Lc6n invested with the powers of govern¬ 
ment. In May 1528 he arrived in Spain, was 
received with honour by Charles V, and 
created a marquis. He returned in July 1530 
as captain-general, but not as civil governor, 
of New Spain. Poor and broken in health, 
ho returned to Spain in 1540, accompanied 
Charles in his unhappy expedition against 
Algiers, and died neglected near Seville. 
His body was translated to Tezcuco in 
1562, to Mexico City in 1629. See Lives by 
Ildps (1871), MacNutt (1909), Prc.scott’s 
JUxtory and S. de Madariaga, IlerruUi C^rMs 
(1940). 

COirrONA, Pietro Berrettini da (1596-1669), 
Italian architect and painter, born in Cortona, 
is known for his frescoes in the Barberini 
palace at Rome and the Pitti palace at 
Florence. He also designed several Roman 
churches. See study by Mufioz (Rome 1921). 

CORTOT, Alfred, koMd (1877-1957), French 
pianist and conductor, was born m Nyon, 
Switzerland, of French parents. After 
winning the first prize for piano-playing at 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1896, he became 
known in Franco as an outstanding player 
of Bcethovcn’vS concertos, In 1902 he formed 
the Sod6t6 de Festival Lyrique, which gave 
the first Paris performance of Gdttermm* 
merung under his baton. In 1905, with 
Thibaud and Casals, he founded a trio whose 
chamber music performances won great 
renown. Principally known in later years as 
an exponent of Chopin’s music, he was 
professor of the Pianoforte at Paris Con¬ 
servatoire from 1917 to 1920 and author of 
several books on musical appreciation, inter¬ 
pretation and piano technique. 

CORVINUS, Matthias. See Matthias. 

CORVISART-PESMARETS, Jean Nicolas, 
Baron de, -<&y-mar-ay (1755-1821), professor 
at the ColRge de France, and introducer of 
ercussion in studying heart diseases, was 
orn at Vouziers in Champagne. 

CORY, William Johnson (1823-92), English 
poet, born at Torrlngton, Devon, was 
author of lonica, Foem (1858, enlarged 1891) 
and assistant-master at Eton in 1845-72. 
See Extracts from the Letters and Journals 
(1897). 

CORYATE, Thomas (c. 1577-'1617), Ba#sh 
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traveller, born at Odcoinbe Rectory, Somer¬ 
set, entered Gloucester Hall, Oxford, in 15^6, 
but left without a degree, and after James I s 
accession lived by his wits, or rather his wit, 
about court. In 1608 he set out on a journey 
afoot of 1975 miles through Pans, Lyons, 
Turin, Venice, Zurich and Strasbourg, and m 
1611 published Coryat's Crudities: Hastily 
sobled up in Five Moneths' Travels (new cd. 
1905). Dedicating his travel-worn shoes in 
Odcombe church, he started for Constanti¬ 
nople, Greece, Smyrna, Alexandria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Afghanistan and Agra. 
He died at Surat. ^ s r 

COSGRAVE, 0) Liam (1920" )» Irish poli¬ 
tician, son of (2), was edu^ted at St ^ 

College, Castleknock, Dublin. Ho was 

called to the bar in 1943 and has a 

member of the Dail since 1948. From 1954 
to 1957 he was minister for external aftairs. 

(2) William Thomas (1880- ), Irish 

nolitician was first president of the Executive 
^Softhe Irish IFrce State (1922-32), and 
then leader of the Opposition (1932-44), 
COSIMO, (1) Agnolo di. See Bronzino. 

(2) Piero di. See Piero di Cosinrx 
COSIN, John (1594"1672), Bishop of Durham, 
was bom at Norwich. Educated there and at 
Caius College, Cambridge, he became a 
fellow, and after various preferments, master 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge (1635), and dean 
of Peterborough (1640). An intimate friend 
of Laud, he had already come into collision 
with the Puritans about his ritualistic relorms, 
and, deprived in 1641 of his benefices and 
eiected by order of the House of Commons 
from Peterhouse (1644), he retired to Pans. 
At the Restoration he recovered his preler- 
ments, and in December 1660 he was conse¬ 
crated Bishop of Durham. During his first 
seven years he spent £34,500 upon his two 
castles, his cathedral, the library at Durham, 
and deeds of general benevolence. Imperious 
in temper, he sternly repressed Puritan and 
Roman Catholic recusancy alike; for, how¬ 
ever devoted to ancient ritual and order, he 
hated Popery, and never ceased to regret the 
perversion of his own ‘ lost son who h^-d 
turned Roman Catholic. He died in London, 
All Cosin’s writings are inconsiderable save 
his Collection of Private Devotions jl627), 
which was denounced by Prynne in his Brief 
Survey of Mr Cozerts Cozening Devotions. 
A lasting service to the church was his con¬ 
tribution, invaluable from his profound 
liturgical learning, to the final revision (1661) 
of the Prayer-book. Cosin’s works were 
collected in the ‘ Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology’ (5 vols. 1843-55). His Corres^ 
pondence was edited by Ornsby (1868-72). 
See Life by P. H. Osmond (1913), 

COSMAS (fl. 6th cent, a.d.), surnamed 
Indicopleustes, a merchant of Alexandria who 
after much travel in India, &c., returned to 
Egypt about a.d. 550, and in monastic 
retirement wrote a Greek work on Christian 
Topography (ed. by Montfaucon 1706, and 
by Winstedt 1910; trans, with notes by 
McCrindle, HaBc, Soc. 1898). 

COSMAS and DAMIAN, SS. (d. A.D. 303), 
Arabian brothers, physicians at iEgaea in 
Cilicia, who were cast into the sea as Chris¬ 
tians, but rescued by an angel. Thereafter, 


burning and stoning having proved ineffec¬ 
tual, they were beheaded. 

COSMO DE’ MEDICI. See Medici. 
COSQUIN, Emmanuel, kos-ki (1841-1922), 
French folklorist, was born at Vitry-le- 
Frangois in Marne, where his father was a 
notary. In his great Contes popiilaires de 
Lorraine (2 vols. 1886) he contends for the 
transmission of our folk-talcs from India 
within the historical period, 

COSSA, Francesco del (? 1435-77), Italian 
artist, born at Ferrara, tlis work was similar 
to that of Tura (q.v.), and often equally 
austere, but in his most famous work, the 
frescoes in the Palazzo Schifanoia at Ferrara, 
which were commissioned by Borso d’Este, he 
produced a number of gay mythological and 
court scenes. He also worked at Bologna. 
See The Painters of Ferrara by B. Nicolson 
(1950). 

COSTA, (1) Isaac Da. Sec Da Costa. 

(2) Joaquin (1846-1911), Spanish historian 
and writer, was born at Monzon, Huesca. 
He was a crusader for the political and 
economic regeneration of Spain and an 
investigator of Spain’s oldest traditions. His 
work includes Juridical and Political Studies 
(1884) and Agrarian Collectivism in Spain 
(1898). 

(3) Lorenzo {c. 1460-1535), Italian painter, 
was born at Ferrara, and died at Mantua. 
His Madonna and Child Enthroned is in the 
National Gallery in London. 

(4) Sir Midiacl (1810-84), conductor and 
composer, was born at Naples. Trained at 
the conservatorio there, ho settled in England 
(1828), and in 1831 his ballet of Kenilworth 
was produced with success. He was conduc¬ 
tor at the King’s Theatre (1832), at Covent 
Garden (1846), to the Philharmonic Concerts 
(1846) and to the Sacred Harmonic Society 
(1848). His oratorio Eli, produced at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1855 (where he 
conducted till 1879), raised him to eminence; 
Naarnan, less successful, was first sung at 
Birmingham in 1864. From 1857 till 1877 
he conducted at the Handel Festival, and in 
1871 he became director of Her Majesty’s 
Opera. He was knighted in 1869. Costa 
composed ballets and operas, including 
Malek Adhel (1838) and Don Carlos (1844). 
He died at Brighton. 

COSTELLO, (I) John Aloysius (1891- ), 

Irish politician, was born in Dublin and 
educated at University College, Dublin. 
Called to the bar in 1914, he became attorney- 
general in 1926-32. In 1948 he became prime 
minister of a government of several parties 
of which his own Fine Gael party was the 
chief. As a foremost constitutional lawyer, 
one of his first acts was to repeal the External 
Relations Act, which paved the way that year 
for the formal change from the State of Eire 
to the Republic of Ireland. On the defeat of 
his government by Mr D© Valera’s Fianna 
Fail party in 1951, he became leader of the 
opposition in the DaiL In 1954 he was again 
elected premier but was defeated in March 
1957. 

(2) Ixiuisa Stuart (1799-1877), authoress, 
was bom in Ireland, and in Paris and London 
painted miniatures from about 1814 to 1835, 
when she published Specimens of the Early 
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Poetry of France, in which she was aided by 
her brother Dudley (1803““65). But it was 
her bright descriptions of travel in Auvergne, 
the Pyrenees, Wales, Tirol, &c., that made 
her really popular. Her scmi-historical novels 
were read in their day. 

FOSTER (1). See Janszoon. 

(2) Charles dc (1827-79), Belgian story¬ 

teller, born at Munich, studied at Brussels. 
His prose epic in Old French, The Legend of 
Tyl Ulenspiegel 1918), took ten years 

to write. 

(3) Dirk (1889“ ), Dutch physicist, 

professor of Physics and Meteorology at 
Groningen, in 1923 while working in Copen¬ 
hagen discovered the element hapiiitm, 
:OSWAY, Richard (c. 1742-1821). English 
miniaturist, born at Tiverton, studied art in 
London, and was elected A.R.A. in 1770, 
R.A. in 1771. We painted oil-subjects d kt 
Correggio, but it was in portraiture that he 
made Ills mark, and soon his miniatures were 
* not only fashionable, but the fashion itself’. 
The Prince of Wales appointed him paintcr- 
in-ordinary, and Mrs Fitzherbert and all the 
beauties sat to him. His small female full- 
lengths with the faces finished in water¬ 
colour, though slight in execution, are full of 
exquisite grace; and his ivory miniatures are 
delicate and valuable. Sec DaniclPs Catohgne 
raisonnS (IB90), and the Life by Williamson 
[1905). In 1781 he married the Irish-Ilalian 
Maria Hadfidd (1759-1838), herself a skilful 
artist, who established a conventual school 
at Lodi, and was made a baroness by 
Francis 1. 

lOTES, Roger (1682-1716), English mathe¬ 
matician, born at Burbage, near Leicester, 
fronx St Paul’s School, London, passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he became 
a fellow in 1705, and Plumian professor of 
/Astronomy and Natural Philosophy in 1706. 
Be was elected F.R.S. in 1711, and took 
orders in 1713. His admirable preface 
jxplaining the Newtonian philosophy, and 
mswering objections to gravitation, is prefixed 
o the second edition (1713) of Newton’s 
^rincipia. ‘ Had Cotes lived *, said Newton, 
we might have known something 
OTGRAVE, Randle (d. 1634?), English 
exicographer, the author of our earliest 
French dictionary, was a native of Cheshire; 
vas admitted scholar of St John’s College, 
..ainbndge, in 1587; became secretary to 
.ord Burghley; published his dictionary in 
611 and was alive to see the second edition 
hrough the press in 1632, 

DTMAN, John Sell (1782-1842), English 
rater-colourist, was born and educated at 
4orwich. His well-to-do parents sent him to 
tudy art m London, whence he made jour- 
eys all over Britain sketching architecture 
nd the countryside. In 1806 he went back 
> his birthplace and became a leading 
‘Norwich School*, but in 
811-23 lived at Yarmouth, where he executed 
jme fine oil paintings and etchings. Lack 
f success brought on fits of depression, 
nd having sold up his pictures and pos- 
sssions, he left Norwich in 1834 and became, 
lanks to the good offices of Turner, drawing 
raster of King’s College, London. His work 
ihibits a variety of styles, the best being 


characterized by masterly arrangement of 
niasses of light and shade, with a minimum 
or modelling, giving an clTcct reminiscent of a 
Japanese print or a modern poster, as in his 
famous Chirk Aqueduct and Greta Bridge, 
Kitson (1937) and Rionaeckcr 
(1953). His sons Mile.s Edmund (1810-58) 
and Joseph John (1814-78) were competent 
landscapc-pamtcrs. 

COTTA, a publishing-house established at 
iu 1640. The family came origin¬ 
ally mom Italy. Its most prominent mem¬ 
bers have been Johann Friedrich (1701--79), 
theological professor at Tubingen, Gottingen 
and Jena; and his grandson, Johann Friedrich, 
Treiherr Cotta yon Cotteiidorf (1764-1832), 
Educated at Tiibingcn, and for some time an 
advocate, in 1787 ho undertook the family 
business, and in 1795 established the famous 
Horen, a literary journal, under Schiller’s 
editorship. Already in 1793 he had sketched 
out the plan for the AllgemeineZeiturig (1798). 
The Almanach fiir Danien (1798) and other 
penoclicals were no less successful. Cotta 
now likewise published the works of Schiller, 
Goethe, Herder, Fichte, Schclling, Jean Paul, 
1 icck, Voss, the Humboldts, &c. In 1810 ho 
moved to Stuttgart, and in 1824 introduced 
the first steam printing-press into Bavaria. 
In the diet of Wfirttemberg, and as president 
of the Second Chamber, he was ever the 
fearless defender of constitutional rights. Pic 
was the first Wfirttemberg proprietor who 
abolished serfdom on his estates. PIo was 
succeeded by his son. Georg (1796-1863); 
his son Georg Astolf (1833-76). 

Risteau, koMt (1770- 
1807), married at seventeen a Parisian 
banker, who loft her a childless widow at 
twenty. For comfort she turned to letters, 
wrote verses and a lengthy history, and 
romantic fiction. She had already written 
Claire tPAlbe (1799), Mathilde (1805), See., 
when in 1806 she wrote her most successful 
work, Bisabeth, on les exiMs de Sibdrie, 
CCXITLE, (1) Amos Simon (1768-1800), 
educated at Bristol and Cambridge, wrote 
various works, including Icelandic Poetry 
(1797). 

(2) Joseph (1770-1853), younger brother 
of (1), from 1791 to 1799 a Bristol bookseller, 
remembered as the first publisher of Southey, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. His own verses 
bis Early Mecollections 
(1837; 2nd ed. 1847) is still a chief source 
for our knowledge of the Lake poets. 
COrrON. (1) Charles (1630-87), English 
writer, the friend of Izaak Walton and 
translator of Montaigne, was born at his 
father’s estate of Beresford in Staffordshire. 
His father, himself a man of great ability, 
was a warm friend of Ben Jonson, Selden, 
Donne and other illustrious men. The boy 
travelled on the Continent, and early wrote 
verses which were handed about among his 
friends. In 1656 he married his cousin 
Isabella, half-sister of the famous Col. 
Hutchinson (q,v,). Though a sincere loyalist, 
he seems to have lived securely enough under 
the Commonwealth, and the decay of his 
father’s estate was due mainly to unprosper- 
ou#lawsuits. In 1664 Cotton issued anony¬ 
mously his burlesque poem^ Scarronides^ ot 
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the First Book ofVirgil Travestie, added to in 
later editions in grossness as well as in bulk. 
Later works arc his Voyage to Ireland in 
Burlesque (1670), Burlesque upon Burlesque 
(1675), Planter's Manual (1675), and a 
treatise on lly-fishing contributed in 1676 to 
the lifth edition of Walton’s Compleat Angler. 
His translation (1685) of Montaigne’s 
Essays is a masterpiece. Sec his Life and 
Poetry by Sembower (1911), his Poems cd. 
Beresford (1923). 

(2) George Edward Lynch (1813-66), was 
educated at Westminster and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and from 1836 was a master at 
Rugby under Arnold and Tait; in Tom 
Brown’s School Days he appears as ‘thc^ 
young master In 1852 he became head of 
Marlborough College, which he raised to a 
position among the first schools of England, 
and in 1858 Bishop of Calcutta, where he 
founded schools for the children of the 
poorer Anglo-Indians and Eurasians. He 
was drowned in the Ganges. Sec Memoir 
(1871). 

(3) John (1585--1652), English divine, born 
in Derby, was a tutor at Cambridge, and 
from about 1612 held a charge at Boston, 
Lincolnshire. Cited for his Puritan views 
before Laud, he in 1633 lied to Boston, 
Mass., where he preached till his death. His 
works, nearly fifty in number, include a 
catechism, forms of prayer, and his defence 
against Roger Williams of the civil authority 
in religious matters. 

(4) Sir Robert Bruce (1571-1631), English 
antiquary, was born at Denton, Hunts. 
From Westminster School (the famous 
Camden his master) he passed to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1585. At Cotton House in Westmin¬ 
ster, on the site of the present House of 
Lords, he accumulated books, manuscripts, 
coins, &c., and practised large hospitality. 
His papers read before the Antiquarian 
Society spread wide the reputation of his 
learning; King James knighted him in 
1603, created him a baronet in 1611, and 
frequently consulted him. But he kept the 
scholar in prison for eight months in con¬ 
nection with the Overbury case (1615-16). 
Cotton, returned to parliament in 1604, 
from about 1620 identified himself with the 
constitutional opposition to the crown. 
His protest against the proposed debasement 
of the coinage (1626), his frank criticism of 
kingcraft in his Paigne of Henry III (1627), 
his Dangers wherein the Kingdom now 
Standeth (1628), and the frequent meeting 
in his house of Eliot, Pym, Selden and Coke, 
marked him out to the court as an enemy. 
A seemingly ironical tract, A Proposition 
to Bridle the Impertinency of Parliaments^ 
having fallen into Wentworth’s hands, it was 
found on inquiry that the original was in 
Cotton’s library, from which a copy had 
been made, though without his knowledge. 
Cotton was flung into prison, but released 
on the occasion of the birth of an heir to the 
throne (May 29,1630). His library, however, 
was not restored to him; and he pined and 
died. Fourteen of his tracts were collected 
as CottorCs Fosthuma in 1651.—His %on, 
Sir Thomas (1594-1662), had the books 


restored to him; and his great-grandson. 
Sir John (1679-17.31), in 1700 bestowed them 
on the nation. 

(5) Sir Stapleton. Sec Comiihrmere. 

COXY, (1) Pranvois (1874-1934), French 
industrialist and newspaper proprietor, born 
at Ajaccio in Corsica, built up the tamous 
perfumery firm which bears his name, 
obtained control of Figaro in 1924 and 
founded the Ami du Peuple in 1928. He was 
a member of the Corsican Senate. 

(2) Ren6 (1882- ), French statesman, 

the last president of the French Fourth 
Republic (1953-59), born at Lo Havre, a 
barrister, was elected a Left Republican 
deputy in 1923, entered the Senate in 1935 
and was minister of reconstruction in 1947 
and in 1953, president of France. After 
the constitutional crisis precipitated by the 
generals in Algeria in May 1958, he power¬ 
fully assisted the return to power of General 
do Gaulle and the consequent birth of the 
new constitution and 5th Republic in January 
1959, with de Gaulle as his successor. 

COUCH, (1) Sir Arthur Qiiillcr- (1863-1944), 
English man of letters, grandson of (2), born 
at Bodmin, was educated at Clifton College 
and Trinity College, Oxford, where he was 
lecturer in Classics (1886-87). After some 
years of literary work in London and in his 
native countjf, where ho resided from 1891, 
ho became in 1912 professor of English 
Literature at Cambridge. He edited the 
Oxford Book of' English Verse (1900) and 
other anthologies, and published volumes of 
extremely entertaining and illuminating 
essays, criticism, poems, parodies, &c., 
among them From a Cornish PVindow (1906), 
On the Art of PVriting (1916), Stimes in 
Literature (compiled from some of his 
lectures, 1918-29}, and On the Art of Beading 
(1920). By many readers, however, he is 
remembered for a series of delightfully 
humorous novels set in a Cornish back- 

§ round, written under the pseudonym ‘ Q 
eo Life by F. Brittain (1947). 

(2) Jonathan (1789-1870), Cornish natural- 
list, father of (3), for sixty years doctor at 
Polperro, his native village, achieved a 
reputation as an ichthyologist. 

(3) Richard Ouiller (18l6-»63), son of (2), 
naturalist, antiquary and expert on old Cor¬ 
nish, was from 1845 a doctor at Penzance, 
COUCI, Raoul or Renaut, Ch^telain dc (13th 
cent.), a French trouvbrc of about 1207-18. 
COUE, Rmile, koo-ay (1857-1926), French 
doctor, of Nancy, whose system of cures by 
* autosuggestion’ (Coudism) brought world¬ 
wide renown. See C. H. Brooks, The Practice 
of Autosuggestion (1926). 

CODES, Elliot, kowx (1842-99), American 
ornithologist, author of Key to North 
American Birds (1872). 

COULANGES. See Fustel de Coulanges. 
COULEVAIN, Pkrre de, pen-name of 
Augustine Favre de Coulcvain, kooAi-vi 
(1838-1913), whose Vile inconnue (1906; 
trails. 1911) contained kindly criticism of 
England and English ways, 

COULOMB, Charles Augustin de, kooAd 
(1736-1806), born at Angouiame, experi¬ 
mented on friction, and invented the torsion 
balance for measuring the force of magnetic 
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and electrical attraction. The coulomb, the 
unit of quantity in measuring current 
electricity, is named after him. 

COULTON; George Gordon (1858-1947), 
born at King’s Lynn, became a lecturer at 
Cambridge, and vigorously and learnedly 
wrote Centuries of Religion (1923 et seq)^ 
Life in the Middle Ages (1928-29), &c. See 
his Fourscore Years (1943). 

COUPERIN, koo-p&-rh (1) Cliarles (1638-79), 
French organist and composer, born at 
Chaumes-en-Brie, one of the first generation 
of a celebrated family of musicians. He 
succeeded his brother (3) as organist of the 
church of Saint-Gcrvais, Paris. 

(2) Frangois, known as ‘ le Grand ’ (1668- 
1733), son of (1), was born in Paris. He was 
taught by his father, whom he eventually 
followed as organist of Saint-Gervais in 
1685, holding the post until his death. In 
1693 he became organist to Louis XIV, and 
in 1717 composcr-in-ordinary of chamber 
music to the king, having previously been 
harpsichord teacher of the royal children. 
Internationally famous as a harpsichord 
composer whose principles arc enunciated in 
his text-book UArt de toucher le clavecin^ 
he had a profound influence on Bach. His 
other compositions include many chamber 
concertos as well as motets and other church 
music. Sec Couperin and the French Classical 
Tradition by Wilfrid Mellcr (1956). 

(3) Louis (1626-61), violinist, organist anti 
composer, brother of (1). He was introduced 
to Paris and the court by Chambonni6res, 
and was appointed organist of Saint-Gcrvais. 

COUPERUS, Louis, ko\fpc^r-ils (1863-1923). 
Dutch poet and novelist, l3orn at The Hague, 
wrote a powerful tetralogy, 2 he Books of the 
Small Souls. 

COURBET, Gustave, koordmy (1819-77), 
French painter, born at Ornans, the son 
of a farmer, was sent to Paris to study law, 
but turned to painting. He had little lormal 
art training and scorned the rigid classical 
outlook, preferring Flemish and Spanish 
models, especially Velasquez. The founder 
of Realism, he began exhibiting in 1844 
pictures in which everyday scenes were 
portrayed with complete sincerity and absence 
of idealism, as Peasants of Flazey and Funeral 
at Ornans^ both of which were condemned as 
‘ socialistic ’ though not painted with any 
political intent. Perhaps his most famous 
canvas is the large Studio of the Fainter; 
an Allegory of Realism, in the Louvre, a kind 
of synthesis of his outlook, containing the 
various types of model which he favoured, 
some of Ills friends, and the painter himself. 
Republican in empathies, he joined the 
Commune in 1871, and on its suppression 
was imprisoned and fined for his part in the 
destruction of the Venddme Column. On 
his release in 1873 he fled to Switzerland and 
died there at Vevey, See B6n6dite^s Life 
urans. 1912), and O. Boas Courbet and the 
Naturalistic Movement (1938). 

COURIER, Paul Louis, koor^yay (1772-1825), 
a brilliant French writer, a polished translator 
from Greek, and a master of irony, was born 
m Paris. In 1816 he issued the Petition aux 
deux chambres, a scathing exposure of the 
wrongs of the peasantry. His masterpiece, 


Simple Discours de Paul Louis, vigneron 
(1821), derided the scheme to purchase 
Chambord for the Due dc Bordeaux by a 
‘ national ofTcring and he was imprisoned. 
He was assassinated on his estate in Tourainc. 
Sec memoir in Gaschet’s edition (2 vols. 
1925), and works by Gaschet. 
COURTAULD, Samuel (1876-1947), as chair¬ 
man of Courtaulds Limited (founded in 1825 
by Samuel Courtauld, descendant of a 
Huguenot family) promoted the British rayon 
and nylon industry, and was a patron of art 
and music. 

COURTELINE, Georges, pseud, of Georges 
Moinaux (1860-1929), French dramatist, 
born at Tours, wrote satirical comedies, 
many of them in one act including Boubou-- 
roche (1893), Un Client sdrieux (1897) and 
Le Commissaire est bon enfant (1900), He 
also published novels, as Le Train de 8^‘47 
(1888, later dramatized) and Messieurs les 
Ronds-da^cuir (1893). 

COURTENAY, Sir William (c. 1796-1838), 
the name assumed in 1832 by a crazy Cornish- 
man, John Nichols Thom, who claimed to 
be a Knight of Malta and heir to the earldom 
of Devon. A political and religious maniac, 
and sometime inmate of Kent County lunatic 
asylum, he gathered about a hundred 
scythe-armed lollovvcrs, asserted that he was 
the Messiah and possessed the stigmata and 
the power to work miracles. Having shot 
and mutilated a constable sent to arrest him 
on a minor charge, he was killed with eight 
of his disciples in Blean Wood, near Canter¬ 
bury, in a skirmish with troops sent from the 
city to apprehend him. 

COURTHQPE, William John (1842-1917), 
English poet and critic, born at South Mailing 
vicarage, near Lewes, was educated at Harrow 
and New College, Oxford, where in 1895- 
1901 he was professor of Poetry. In 1892- 
1907 he was llrst civil service commissioner. 
Among his works arc The Paradise of Birds 
(1870), Addison (1884), Life of Pope {im) and 
History of English Poetry (6 vols. 1895-1909). 
COURTNEY, Leonard Henry, jtst Baron 
Courtney of Pciiwith (1832-1918), was born, 
a banker’s son, at Penzance. Educated at 
St John’s College, Cambridge, ho graduated 
second wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman 
in 1855, and became a fellow in 1856. In 
1858 ho was called to the bar, and from 1872 
to his visit to India (1875-76) was professor 
of Political Economy at University College, 
London, He wrote for Tbe Times, and his 
pamphlets and magazine articles placed him 
among the ablest and most advanced 
doctrinaire Liberals, an early advocate for 
proportional representation and a wide 
extension of local government. He repre¬ 
sented Cornish constituencies 1876-1900, 
and held minor offlees. Created a baron in 
1906, he died May 11, 1918, See Life by 
Gooch (1920). 

COURTOIS, Bernard, kaorAwa (1777-1838), 
French chemist who in 1811 discovered 
iodine while studying the liquor obtained in 
leaching the ashes of burnt kelp. For this 
he was given a government award, but died 
in poverty. 

COUSIN, koo-zi, (1) Jean (1501-c. 1590), 
French sculptor, glass-stainer and painter, was 
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born at Soucy, near Sens. He was responsible 
for the stained glass in the church of Saint- 
Gervais in Paris, in Sens Cathedral, and the 
Saintc Chapclle in Vincennes. See two 
works by iSidot (1872). 

(2) Jean, a navigator of Dieppe, for whom, 
and not Pinzon, has been claimed the discov¬ 
ery of Brazil in 1500. See article by Captain 
Gambicr in Fortnightly for January 1894. 

(3) Victor (1792-1867), French philosopher, 
was born in Paris. Appointed in 1815 
assistant-professor to Royer-Collard, he 
threw himself heartily into the reaction 
against the sensualistic philosophy of the 18th 
century, and became an exponent of the 
Scottish metaphysicians. In 1817 he visited 
Germany, and studied Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel. For his liberalism he 
was in 1821 deprived of his offices; and on 
a second visit to Germany in 1824-25 he was 
arrested as a Carbonarist at Dresden, and 
detained for six months at Berlin. On his 
return to France he took a decided stand 
against the reactionary policy of Charles X, 
and, reinstated at the Sorbonne in 1827, 
exerted great influence on numerous devoted 
pupils. During 1820-27 he published his 
editions of Proclus and Descartes and part 
of his celebrated translation of Plato. After 
the revolution of 1830, when his friend Guizot 
became prime minister, Cousin was made a 
member of the Council of Public Instruction, 
and in 1832 a peer of France and director 
of the ificole Normalc. In 1830 he was 
elected a member of the Academy; in 1840 
he became minister of public instruction 
under Thiers. The revolution of 1848 found 
in Cousin a friend, and he aided Cavaignac’s 
government. After 1849 he disappeared from 
public life, living for many years in the 
Sorbonne; he died at Cannes, His philo¬ 
sophy is eclecticism: sensationalism, ideal¬ 
ism, scepticism and mysticism he held to be 
incomplete rather than false. His brilliant 
lectures and attractive personality revived the 
study of philosophy in France. Cousin’s 
chief works are Fragments philosoplnqttes 
(1826), three works on the history of philo¬ 
sophy and ethics (1827-41), a treatise on 
Kant’s philosophy (1842), Etudes sur les 
femmes et la sociiti du XVIF sidcle (1853), 
his famous Du vrai, du beau, et du bien 
(1854); books on Aristotle, Locke, Kant and 
Pascal, and his editions of Abelard and 
Pascal’s Pensdes. See works by Janet (1885), 
Jules Simon (1887; trans. by Masson, 1888), 
and Barth61emy St tiilaire (3 vols. 1895). 

COUSINS, (1) Frank (1904- ), British 
Trades Union leader, born at Bulwcll, 
Nottingham, a miner’s son, worked in the 
pits at fourteen, turned lorry driver and by 
1938 was a full-time union organizer. In 
1955 he was appointed general secretary of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

He abjured his predecessor Deakin’s right- 
wing orthodoxy, played a controversial part 
in the inconclusive London Transport Strike 
(1958) and defying the Trades Union Congress 
and the leaders of the Labour Party, aligned 
his Union behind a near unilateral nuclear 
disarmament policy in July 1958. 

(2) Samuel (1801-87), English engraver, 
bom at Exeter, in 1814 was apprenticed 
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to S. W. Reynolds, the mezzotinter, and 
in 1826 started on his own account, and 
produced the ‘ Master Lamb ton ’ after 
Lawrence, v'hich at once established his 
reputation. It was followed by a long series 
of plates after Reynolds, Lawrence, Landseer 
Leslie, Millais, Lcipliton, &c. He was 
elected an A.R.A. in 1835 and a Royal 
Academician Engraver in 1855; he retired 
in 1880. To the Academy he presented 
£15,000 to found annuities for poor artists. 
See Memoir by CL Pycroft (1887), 

COUSTEAU, Jacques Yves, koos-td (1910- 
), French naval oOiccr and underwater 
explorer, born at Saint-Andrd, Gironde. He 
invented the Aqualung diving apparatus 
(1943), and a process of underwater television. 
In 1945 he founded the F'rench Navy’s 
Undersea Research Group, and became com¬ 
mander of the oceanographic re.search ship 
Calypso in 1950. Me has published Par J8 
mdtres de fond (1946), La Plongdc en Scan- 
handre (1948) and Fhe Silent World (1953), 

COUS'rOU, the name of a EVcnch family of 
sculptors. 

(1) Guillaume (1678-^1746), was the 
sculptor of the Chevaux de Marly at the 
entrance of the Champs Klys6es, Paris. 

(2) Guillaume (171CT7), son of (1), left 
works including the bronze bas-relief 
Visitation at Versailles, and the mausoleum 
of the dauphin (father of Louis XVI) in the 
cathedral at Sens. 

(3) Nicolas (1658-1733), brother of (1), 
was the sculptor of the Descente de Croix at 
Notre Dame. 

COUTHON, Georges, koo^td (1756-94). 
French revolutionary, born at Greet, near 
Clermont, in Auvergne, was an advocate at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. Sent by 
Puy dc D6me to the National Convention, 
he, spile of his crippled limbs, made himself 
conspicuous by his shrieking hatred of the 
priesthood and the monarchy. He became 
a bloodthirsty partisan of Robespierre, and 
in July 1793 a member of the Comitd de Salut 
Public, At Lyons he crushed the insurrection 
with merciless severity, and outdid himself 
after his return to the Convention with his 
frothy ravings against Pitt and England. 
Robespierre’s fall brought down Couthon 
also: he was thrown into prison, delivered 
by the mob with whom he was popular, 
recaptured by the soldiers of the Convention, 
and executed, along with St Just and Robes¬ 
pierre. 

COUTTS, Thomas (1735-1822), banker, was 
the son of an Edinburgh merchant and 
banker, who was lord provost in 1742-44. 
He founded the London banking-house of 
Coutts Sc Co* with his brother James, and 
on his death in 1778 became sole manager. 
Keen and exact in matters of business, he left 
£900,000. By his first wife, a servant of his 
brother’s, he had three daughters, who 
married the Earl of Guilford, the Marquis of 
Bute and Sir Francis Burdett; in 1815 he 
married Harriot Mellon (q.v.). See Burphtt- 
Couto; books by Richardson (1900), 
Robinson (1929); and a Life by Coleridge 
( 1919 ) ML 

COVENTRY, Sir John (d* 1682), a staunch 
cavalier who had sat in the Long Parliament 
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(1640), and at the Restoration was made a 
Knight of the Bath. Elected for Weymouth 
in 1667, he asked, during a debate on 
playhouses (October 1670) a question 
reflecting on the king’s amours. Charles and 
his minions were furious, and one December 
night Coventry was pulled from his coach 
and his nose sht to the bone. The ‘ Coventry 
Act ’ made maiming a capital offence. 
COVERDALE, Miles (1488-1568), English 
biblical scholar, born in Yorkshire, studied at 
Cambridge, was ordained priest at Norwich 
in 1514, joined the Austin Friars at Cam¬ 
bridge, and probably imbibed his liking for 
the new doctrines from the prior Robert 
Barnes, who was burned as a Protestant in 
1540. According to Foxc, Coverdale was at 
Hamburg with Tyndalc in 1529. His own 
translation of the Bible appeared in 1535, 
with a dedication to Henry VI11, and secured 
the royal licence in 1537. The Prayer-Book 
retains the Psalms of this translation, and 
many of the linest phrases in our authorized 
version of 1611 tiro directly due to Coverdale. 
In 1538 Coverdale was sent by Cromwell to 
Paris to superintend another English edition 
of the Scriptures. Francis 1 had granted a 
licence, but during the printing an edict was 
issued prohibiting the work. Many of the 
sheets were burned, but the presses and types 
were hastily carried over to London. Crafton 
and Whitchurch, the noted printers of tluit 
day, were thus enabled to bnng out in 1539, 
under Covcrdalc’s superintendence, the 
‘ Great Bible which was presented to 
Henry VHf by Cromwell, The second 
‘ Great Bible known also as ‘ Cranmer’s 
Bible * (1540), was also edited by Coverdale, 
who on CromwcU’s fall found it expedient to 
leave England. While abroad he married, 
received the degree of D.D, from Tubingen, 
and acted as Lutheran pastor in Rhenish 
Bavaria, In March 1548 he returned to 
England, was well received through Cnm- 
mer’s influence, and in 1551 was made 
Bishop of Exeter. On Mary’s accession he 
was deprived of his sec, but was suflered to 
leave the country, at the earnest intercession 
of the king of Denmark, whose chaplain, Dr 
Macchabaeus (MacAlpine), was Coverdale's 
brother-in-law. Front Denmark he passed 
to Westphalia and Geneva. Returning to 
England in 1559, ho did not resume his 
Itishopnc, but was made D.D. by Cambridge 
in 1563, and in 1564 was collated by Grindal 
to the living of St Magnus, near London 
Bridge, which he resigned from growing 
Puritan scruples about the liturgy m 1566. 
Most of his works, including letters, were 
^ited for the Parker Society by the Rev, 
George Pearson (2 vols. 1844-46). See 
Memorials of Myks Coverdak (1838) and 
Coverdale (1867). 

COWAN, Sir Walter (1871-1956), British 
admiral. Flis earlier naval career included 
the Brass River and Benin expeditions, the 
Nile campaign—which brought him a D.S.O. 
—South Africa and Jutland. Offering his 
services in any rank’ in 1939, he was 
appointed liaison officer with an Indian 
cavalry formation, ultimately being captured. 
Exchanged as ‘ too old to be dangerous he 
promptly joined a Commando unit, winning 
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another D.S.O. 46 years after the award of 
die hrst. He was created K.C.B. in 1919. 
See L. Dawson, Sound of Guns (1949). 
COWARD, Noel (1899- ), English actor, 

dramati^, and composer of light music, 
born in Teddington. At the age of fourteen 
he appeared in Peter Pan, and thereafter in 
other plays, including many of his own. His 
hrst play /’// Leave It to You (1920), was 
1 olio wed by many successes, including The 
Vortex (1924), Bay Fever (1925), Private 
Xnw (1930) Blithe Spirit (1941), This Nappy 
Breed (1942) and Nude With Violin (1956) 
all showing his strong satiric humour and his 
umc^uc gift for witty dialogue. He wrote the 
music for, among others, his operetta Bitter 
(1929) and his play Cavalcade (1931), 
and lor a scries of revues, including Words 
and Music (1932), with its ’ Mad Dogs and 
Englishmen This Year of Grace (1928) and 
Sigh No More (1945). Ho produced several 
hims based on his own scripts, including 
In IPhich We Serve, Blithe Spirit and Brkf 
hncoiwter. In 1956 he went to live in the 
West Indies. See his autobiographical 
and Future Indefinite 
study by R. Greacon (1953). 
COWELL, (1) Edward Byles (1826-1903), 
English Sanskrit scholar, born at Ipswich, 
Irom 1856 filled the chair of History in the 
new Presidency College at C.'alciitta, becoming 
also soon after princii)al of the Sanskrit 
College. He was from 1867 professor of 
Sanskrit at C’ambridge. 

(2) Henry Dixon (1897- ), American 

composer, born in Menlo Park, Cal. Noted 
as a leader of the avant-garde in American 
music, he developed many of the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of his stylo in youth, before uncler- 
takmg orthodox studies in the University of 
California and New York. His 


Cahfornm and New York. His book, New 
Musical Resources, and 7he New Musical 
Quarterly, of which he was founder, reflect 
his interest in experimental composition 
pcrhiips more than his own works, where 
‘ progressive’ styles appear in htirness with 
traditional types of material. He has 
composed eight symphonies and a large 
nuniber of otlicr orchestral works. 

0), '^^***' (1554-1611), English jurist, bom 
at Hrnsborough, Devon, was educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, where 
J^<^8ins professor of Civil Law in 
1594. His Interpreter (1607), a glossary of 
the legal meanings of words, was assailed by 
Coke (to wlpm motives of jealousy have been 
attributed) for its controversial interpretation 
of the monarchy, and Parliament ordered it 
common hangman, 

COWEN, Sir Frederic Hymen (I852'«1935), 
composer, born at Kingston, Jamaica, was 
brought as a child to England. His early 
talent was cultivated by study under Benedict 
and Goss, and at Leipzig and Berlin. Ho 
composed operas, cantatas, oratorios, half-a- 
dpzen symphonies, a number of overtures, 
pianoforte pieces, and minor works, and 
some 300 songs. In 1888-92 and 1900-07 h© 
conductor to the Philharmonic, in 
1900-10 of the Scottish Orchestra. He was 
knighted in 1911, and published My Art and 
My Friends m 1913. 

COWLEY, (1) Abraham (1618-67)^ in his own 
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day considered the greatest of English poets, 
was born in London, the seventh and 
posthumous child of a stationer. Attracted 
to poetry by the FaSrie Queen, he wrote 
excellent verses at ten, and at fifteen published 
five poems. From Westminster School he 
roceeded in 1637 to Trinity College, Cam- 
ridge, and while here wrote, among many 
other pieces, a large portion of his epic the 
Davideis, its hero King David. During the 
Civil War he was ejected from Cambridge 
(1644), but he studied at Oxford for other 
two years. In 1646 he accompanied or 
followed the queen to Paris, was sent on 
royalist missions, and carried on her corres¬ 
pondence in cipher with the king. He returnd 
to England in 1654 and 1655, was arrested, 
released on £1000 bail, and. perhaps as a 
blind, took the Oxford M.D. (1657). On 
Cromwell’s death he again went to Paris, 
returned to England at the Restoration, and 
after disappointment at length received a 
comfortable provision. He died at Chertsey, 
Cowley’s Davideis, Pindarique Odes, Mistress, 
and graceful essays are in Grosart’s edition 
(1881), and Waller’s (1905-06); Gough 
edited his Prose Writings (1914), see too, 
besides Sprat’s and Johnson’s Lives, studies 
by Nethercot (1931) and Loiseau (1932). 

(2) Henry Richard Charles Wellesley, Earl 
(1804-84), nephew of Wellington, was 
secretary or ambassador to Vienna, Con¬ 
stantinople, Switzerland (1848), the Germanic 
Confederation (1851) and Paris (1852-67). 
He was created Earl Cowley in 1857 and a 
K.G. in 1866. 

COWPER, koo'per, (1) Spencer (1669-1727), 
M.P. and judge, brother of (2), was tried in 
1699 for the murder of a Quakeress, Sarah 
Stout. He was acquitted. See Paget’s 
Paradoxes (1874). 

(2) William Cowper, Earl (c. 1664-1723), 
brother of (1), became a barrister in 1688, 
M.P. for Hertford in 1695, lord keeper of 
the Great Seal in 1705, Baron Cowper in 
1706, lord chancellor in 1707 and 1714, 
and Earl Cowper in 1718, in which year he 
resigned, and from a Whig became a leader 
of the opposition. 

(3) William (1666-1709), surgeon and 
anatomist, was born at Petersfield, in Sussex, 
settled as a surgeon in London, and wrote 
The Anatomy of Human Bodies (1698). See 
F. J. Cole, History of Comparative Anatomy 
(1944). 

(4) William, koo'per (1731-1800), English 
poet, son of a Great Berkhamstead rector, 
was educated at Westminster School where 
Warren Hastings and Churchill the poet were 
contemporaries. In 1752 he took chambers 
in the Middle Temple and was called to the 
bar in 1754. A mental crisis occurred in 1763 
when a clerkship in the House of Lords 
involving an appearance at the bar of the 
Lords was offered him. Cured temporarily 
from the resulting collapse, he was received 
into the household of Morley Unwin, who 
with his wife Mary contrived to make the 
poet’s stay at Huntingdon happy. On the 
death of Mr Unwin ms widow removed to 
Olney, which was henceforth to be associated 
with the name of Cowper. Unfortunately 
the curate of Olney, John Newton, was 
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precisely the person to undo the work of 
tranquillizing the sick man. Flis gloomy 
piety, imposed on the poet, eventually 
caused a recurrence of his malady (1773), but 
the fruit of their association was the Olney 
Hymns (1779), to which Cowper contributed 
some hymns which arc still congregational 
favourites. In 1779 Newton accepted a 
charge in London and his absence was at 
once reflected in a restoration of the poet’s 
spirits. Mrs Unwin (for he needed a direct¬ 
ress) suggested to him the writing of a series 
of moral satires which were published in 1782 
along with some occasional pieces which 
show the lighter side of his talent. Further 
to engage him in literary activity. Lady 
Austen now appeared on the scene (1781) 
as the occupant of Newton’s vicarage. We 
do not know why her friendship with the poet 
was interrupted two years later, but The Task, 
published in 1785, was the fruit of her sug¬ 
gestion. Cowper’s cousin, Lady Hesketh, 
look her place as literary directress (1786), 
but Cowper seems to have exhausted himself 
as a creative poet and now we can expect only 
translations—"the Jlomer, which was not 
successful (1791); Milton’s Latin poems and 
some French and Italian translations. His 
genius however still shone in the short or 
occasional piece, ‘ On Receiving My 
Mother’s Picture ’ and * To Mary ’ owe more 
perhaps to sentiment than art, but * Yardlcy 
Oak ’ (1791), is a direct and powerful pre¬ 
cursor of the Romantic movement; and out 
of the darkest period, after Mrs Unwin’s 
death in 1796, comes the wondexiul, if tragic 
‘ Castaway The lighter side of Cowper’s 
genius—* John Gilpin * Table Talk the 
burlesque opening of The Task-- should not 
be overlooked, but we think of him as the 
poet of the evangelical revival and as the 
precursor of Wordsworth as a poet of Nature. 
The evangelical revival involved humanitarian 
ideals in a hard age and these Cowper 
expressed in such a way as to impress the new 
middle class with its notions of gentility and 
piety. His public Is Jane Austen’s public and 
he anticipated the humanitarian zeal of the 
Clapham sect and the 19th-century movement 
for reform generally. That apart, The Task 
survives for its faithful pictures of the 
English park (the Throgmortons* little estate) 
as it existed in the 18th century. Wordsworth 
is obviously indebted to him, but there is a 
complete absence of the animism which 
inspires the greater poet’s nature studies. No 
account of Cowpor’s works is complete 
without a reference to his letters, which have 
charmed generations of readers with their 
intimacy. They are not all of this kind— 
those to Newton are morbidly pious and 
indicate the conflict which lacerated his mind. 
The most sensitive study of the poet is by 
Lord David Cecil (1929), but sec also those 
by Fausset (1928) and N. Nicholson (1951). 
COX, (1) David (1783-1859), English land¬ 
scape-painter, was born at Deritend, a suburb 
of Birmingham. His father was a blacksmith, 
and he worked at the forge for a time; after 
studying drawing under Joseph Barber, he 
was a travelling scene-painter. He next took 
lessons in London from, John Varley; in 
1805-06 visited North Wales, which to the 
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end of his life was his favourite sketching- 
ground; and taught as a drawing-master 
from 1814 to 1826 in Hereford, publishing 
A Treatise on Landscape Fainting, In 1813 he 
joined the Society of Painters in Water¬ 
colours, to whose exhibitions he was a 
regular contributor. Fi'om 1827 till 1841 
London was his headcqiiartcrs, but he was 
constantly sketching in the country, and 
occasionally made brief visits to the Con¬ 
tinent. In 1839 he turned his attention 
seriously to oil-painting, and executed about 
a hundred works in oil These arc less 
widely known than his water-colours, but 
they are of at least equal quality. In 1841 he 
settled at Harborne, near Birmingham, where 
he died. It was during this period that he 
produced his greatest works. They mainly 
owe their inspiration to the scenery of North 
Wales, and especially of Boltws-y-Cocd, 
which he visited every autumn. The Birming¬ 
ham Art Gallery has many examples of his 
work both in oil and water-colour, as also 
has the Tate Gallery. See Lives by Solly 
(1875), Hall (1881), R G. Roc (1924) and 
T. Cox (1947). 

(2) David, the younger, son of (I) (1809-85), 
was also a water-colour painter. 

(3) Edward William (1809^^79), English 
barrister, recorclcrof Hclstonand Portsmouth, 
spiritualist, and originator or proprietor of 
the Law Titnes^ Fields Queeriy and Exchange 
and Mart^ was born at Taunton, and died 
very rich at Moat Mount, Middlesex. He 
published much on law. Conservatism, 
dreams, &c, 

(4) George William (1827-1902), English 
mythologist, educated at Rugby School and 
Trinity College, Oxford, took orders in 1850, 
Among his works arc Tales of Ancient Greece 
(1868), Aryan Mythology (1870), History of 
Greece (1874), Comparative Mythology and 
Folklore (1881), Lives of Greek Statesmen 
(1886), and life of Colenso (1888). In 1877 
he assumed his uncle’s title of baronet, which 
had not been ratified, and his right to it was 
subsequently disallowed. 

(5) Richard (1500-81), English reformer, 
born at Whaddon, Bucks, and educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, became 
head-master of Eton, dean successively of 
Ely, Osney, Christ Church and Westminster 
(1549), a refugee in Frankfurt (1555-58), 
where he contended bitterly with Knox, and 
Bishop of Ely (1559). 

COXE^ (1) Henry Octavius (1811-81), English 
librarian, born at Bucklebury, Berks, educa¬ 
ted at Westminster and Oxford, entered the 
British Museum in 1833, and in 1838 the 
Bodleian Library, of which he became head 
in 1860. In 1857 he had toured the Levant, 
discovering many codices. He was rector of 
Wytham near Oxford, from 1868. Among 
his works were editions of Roger of Wen- 
do ver’s Chronicle (1841-44) and Gower’s 
Vox Clamantis; also catalogues of MSS. in 
the Oxford Colleges and the Bodleian. See 
Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men (1888). 

(2) William (1747-1828), English historian, 
author of History of the House of Austria and 
thirteen other works of history and travel, 
was bom in London, and from Eton passed 
to King’s College, Cambridge, of which he 


became a fellow in 1768. He spent much of 
twenty years on the Continent, and died a 
prebendary of Salisbury and archdeacon of 
Wilts. 

COXIE, Coxcic or Coxiiis, Midiiel (1499- 
1592), Flemish painter, born at Mechelen, 
introduced the Italian classical style into 
Flanders. Frescoes in Santa Maria dcIP 
Anima at Rome are his work. He was court 
painter to Philip II. His son Rapimel (1540- 
1616) was also a painter. 

COXWELL, Henry Tracey (1819-1900), 
English aeronaut, born at Wouldham rectory, 
near Rochester, was educated for the army 
but settled as a surgeon-dentist in London. 
From boyhood he had taken a keen interest 
in ballooning, and in 1845 established the 
Aerostatic Magazine^ since then making some 
700 ascents—the most remarkable in 1862, 
when he reached, with Glaishcr, a height of 
seven miles. Sec his My Life and Balloon 
Experiences (1 vols. 1887-88). 

COZENS, (I) Alexander (d. 1786), English 
wutcr-colour painter, was believed to be one 
of the two natural sons of Peter the Great by 
a woman from Deptford who accompanied 
the Tsar to Russia. After studying in Italy, 
he came to England in 1746, and died m 
London. 

(2) John Robert (1752-c. 1799), son of (1), 
also a water-colour landscape-painter, in 
1776 visited Switzerland, and in 1783 returned 
from Italy. In 1794 bi.s mind gave way, and 
in his later days ho was befriended by Sir 
George Beaumont and Dr Mimro. Turner 
and Girton copied his drawings, and Con¬ 
stable pronounced that ‘ his works were all 
poetry *, that he was ‘ the greatest genius that 
ever touched landscape 

COZZENS, James Gould, km'- (1903- ), 
American writer, born at Chicago, published 
his first novel, Confusion, at the ago of nine¬ 
teen. He fought in the U.S. Air Force in 
World War II, and on his release from 
service wrote the Pulitzer prize-winning 
Guard of Honour (1948). Among his other 
works arc S.S, San Fedro (1931), The Last 
Adam (1933), Ask Me Tomorrow (1940), The 
Just and the Unjust (1942) and By Love 
Possessed (1958). 

CRAB, Roger (e. 1621-80), English hermit, 
served (1642-49) in the Parliamentary army 
and then set in business as a ‘ haberdasher 
of hats ’ at Chesham, Bucks; but in 1651 
sold off his stock-in-trade, distributing the 
proceeds among the poor, and took up his 
residence in a hut, his sole drink water, and 
his food bran, turnip-tops, dock-leaves and 
grass. Ho published The English Hermits, 
DagoEs Downfall and a tract against 
Quakerism; and died at Bethnal Green, 

CRABBE, George (1784-1832), English poet, 
was bora at Aldcburgh on the Suffolk coast, 
son of a * salt-master ’ and warehousekeeper. 
His father’s violence was olTset by his 
mother’s piety. Two of his three brothers 
perished at sea. His environment was there¬ 
fore ideally suited for the literary work he was 
to engage in. Such schooling as he got was 
irregular, but he managed to pick up enough 
surgery in a nine months’ course in London 
to enable him to set up poorly as a surgeon 
in Aldeburgh. This could not be his chosen 
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career, for already literary ambitions had 
quickened in the lad—he had published 
Inebriety, a Poem in 1775 and The Candidate, 
He ventured to throw himself on the literary 
world in London in 1780, but penury, unre¬ 
lieved by appeals to various patrons of 
letters, was his lot till a lucky application to 
Burke changed the course of his life. As the 
guest of Burke at Beaconsfield, he met the 
noted men of the day and patronage flowed 
in. He was ordained in 1782 and next year 
we find him established in the Duke of 
Rutland’s seat at Bclvoir with the prospect of 
various livings to follow his chaplaincy there. 
After his marriage he spent happy years in 
charges in Suffolk, 1792-1805; returned to 
Muston in Leicestershire; and finally settled 
in Trowbridge, Wilts. In 1783 his The ViUaf^e 
sponsored by Burke and Dr Johnson brought 
him fame. Twenty-four years passed before 
The Parish Register revealed his gifts as a 
narrative poet. He followed this up with 
The Borough, a collection of 24 talcs in 
letter-form. Tales followed in 1812, showing 
no diminution of his powers of narrative and 
character-drawing. Talcs of the Hall, 1819, 
concluded this remarkable output of narrative 
genius. Crabbe’s manner suited all tastes-- 
he is still read because of his veracity and his 
masterly genre painting of humble and middle 
class life. His strict moralism—the miseries 
of the poor arc due to sin and insobriety- 
no doubt repels us, but we return to grim 
stories of madness as in ‘ Sir Eustace Grey ’ 
(Parish Register) and the comic wooing in 
‘ The Frank Courtship ’ (Tales), where bis 
craft is at its best. Masefield revived the 
manner in The Everlasting Mercy and other 
poems. The Complete Works, prefaced by 
a capital Life by his son, were issued in 1834. 
This was re-edited with an introduction by 
B. Blunden in 1947. The Cambridge 
University Press issued a complete edition of 
the poems, 1905-07. See also Lives by Ainger 
(1903), and Huchon (1907). 

CRADDOCK, Charles Egbert, pseud, of 
Mary Noailles Murfree (1850-1922), Ameri¬ 
can writer who, born at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
wrote from 1884 many tales of mountain 
backwoods life. 

CRAIG, (1) Alexander (c. 1567-1627), a 
worthless Scottish poet, was born at, and died 
near, Banff. 

(2) Edward Gordon (1872- ), English 

actor and stage designer, the son of Ellen 
Terry. He was for eight years an actor under 
Irving, retiring from the stage in 1897; but 
it was his understanding of the actor’s point 
of view that gave him his special approach to 
theatrical design. His aim of simplifying the 
scene and emphasizing the actors was too 
advanced for England, where his three 
productions for his mother were failures; 
but he was acclaimed in Germany, Italy and 
Russia, where he produced Hamlet (1912) at 
the Moscow Arts Theatre. In 1905 he met 
Isadora Duncan, with whom he travelled 
through Europe. He settled in Italy in 1906, 
published a quarterly, The Mask, from 1908 
to 1929, and founded a theatrical art school 
in Florence in 1913. He greatly influenced 
scenic design in America and Europe, and 
his published works include On the Art of the 


Theatre (1911), Towards a New Theatre (1913), 
Ellen Terry and Her Secret Self (1931), and 
the autobiographical Index to the Story of 
My Days (1957). 

(3) Sir James Henry (1748-1812), a British 
general who served with distinction in 
America, the Netherlands, the Cape, Sicily, 
&c. He was governor of Canada in 1807-11. 

(4) John (1512-1600), Scottish Reformer, 
lost his father at Floddcn, and was educated 
at St Andrews. He joined the Dominicans 
there, but fell under suspicion of heresy, and 
after a brief imprisonment (1536) went to 
Rome. Through Cardinal Pole he gained 
admission to the Dominican convent of 
Bologna; but Calvin’s Institutes converted 
him to Protestantism. On August 18, 1559, 
he was lying in the dungeon of the Inquisition, 
condcmnecl to suffer next morning at the 
stake, when Pope Paul IV died, and the mob 
set the prisoners at liberty. A bandit 
befriended him; a dog brought him a purse 
of gold; he escaped to Vienna, and there 

reached in his friar’s habit, one of his 

carers being the Archduke Maximilian, 
Presently the new pope, learning his where¬ 
abouts, demanded his surrender; but Maxi¬ 
milian gave him a safc-conducl, and in 1560 
he returned to Scotland. In 1563 he was 
appointed coadjutor to Knox; in 1567 
incurred some censure for proclaiming, 
under strong protest, the banns between 
Mary and Bothwcll: and in 1572 was sent to 
‘ illuminate the dark places ’ in Angus and 
Aberdeenshire. Slo came back to Edinburgh 
in 1579 as a royal chaplain, had a share with 
Melville in the Second Book of Discipline, 
and drew up the ‘ Confession of E'aith See 
Memoir by T. G. Law prefixed to facsimile 
reprint of his Short Surnme of the whole 
Catechisme (1883), 

(5) Sir Thomas (1538-1608), Scottish writer 
on feudal law, was born either at Craigfmtray 
(Abcrdcensltirc) or in Edinburgh. From St 
Andrews he passed in 1555 to Paris, and in 
1563 was admitted a Scottish advocate, being 
next year appointed justicc-dcputc of Scot¬ 
land, and in 1573 sherfff-depute of Edinburgh, 
Besides an epithalamium on Queen Mary’s 
marriage with Darnley, several more Latin 
poems, and the masterly Jus Ecudale (1608; 
3rd cd. 1732), he wrote De Unione Regnorum 
(Scottish Hist. Soc. 1910), and Latin treatises 
on James VFs right to the English throne and 
on the homage controversy between Scotland 
and England. See Life by P, F. Tytlcr 
(1823). 

CRAIGAYON, James Craig, 1st Viscount 
(1871-1940), Ulster statesman, resolute 
opponent of Home Rule and the first prime 
minister of Northern Ireland (1921-40). He 
was created a baron in 1927. 

CRAIGIE, Sir William Alexander (1867-1957), 
Scottish scholar, born in Dundee, was 
professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford in 
1916-25, of English at Chicago 1925-35. He 
was joint-editor from 1901 ol the New English 
Dictionary, editor of the Dictionary of the 
Older Scots Tongue (1931 et seal). See, 
CRAIK, (1) George X.illie (17984 866), Scottish 
scholar, born at Kennoway, Fife, studied for 
the Church at St Andrews* but came to 
London in 1826, and in 1849 became professor 
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of History and English Literature in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. He wrote much on literary 
history. His youngest daughter, Georgiiina 
Marion (1831-95; Mrs May), was a popular 
novelist. 

(2) Binali Maria, nde Mulock (1826-87), 
English authoress, was born at Stokc-upon- 
Trent. Settling in London at twenty, she 
published The O^ilvies (1849), Olive (1850), 
The Head of the Family (1851), and A}rathcds 
Husband (1853). She never surpassed or even 
equalled her John Halifax, Cenflenuw (1857), 
which has been translated into French, 
German, Italian, Greek and Russian, In 
1865 she married George lillic Cralk, 
nephew of (1) and a partner in tho publishing 
house of Macmillan, and spent a period of 
quiet happiness and literary industry at 
Corner House, Shortlands, Kent, where she 
died. Much of her verse is collected in 
Thirty Years' Poems (1881). She produced in 
all forty-six works—viz. fourteen more novels 
and several volumes of prose essays, including 
A Woman's Thoughts about ) Vo men (1858) 
and Concerning Men, and other Papers (1888). 
7RAMER, Johann Baptist, krahJner (1771- 
1858), German pianist, was horn at Mann¬ 
heim, the son of Wilhelm Cramer (1745^99), 
a musician who settled in London in 1772. 
From 1788 the son undertook concert tours 
on the Continent, and gained a high reputa¬ 
tion. He founded in 1828 a musical publish¬ 
ing firm, and after some years’ residence in 
Paris died in London. Most of his com¬ 
positions arc forgotten, but his Studies is an 
important work. 

BRAMPTON, Thomas Russell (1816-88), 
British engineer, bora at Broadstairs, was a 
pioneer of locomotive construction and was 
responsible for the first successful cross- 
channel submarine cable, between Dover and 
Calais, in 1851. 

CRANACH, Lucas (1472-155.3), German 
painter, so named from Kronach, near 
Bamberg, where he was born. He seems to 
have been instructed by his father, and, 
becoming in 1504 court-painter at Wittenberg 
to the Elector Frederick, was ennobled. In 
1509 he accompanied an embassy to the 
Emperor Maximilian, and while in tho 
Netherlands portrayed the future Charles V. 
In 1537, and again in 1540, he was elected 
Burgomaster of Wittenberg. Ho repaired to 
Augsburg in 1550 to share the captivity of 
Fohn Frederick, and on tho Elector’s release 
J552) went with him to Weimar, where ho 
lied. His paintings include sacred and a 
ew classical subjects, hunting-scones and 
portraits. He was closely associated with the 
aerman Reformers, many of whom (induci¬ 
ng Luther and Mdanchthon) were portrayed 
)y himself and his pupils. A Crucifixion in 
he Stadtkirche, Weimar, is his masterpiece, 
Jis wood en^avings arc numerous. Of 
hree sons, all painters, the second, Lucas the 
founger (1515-86), painted so like his father 
hat their works are difiicult to distinguish. 
!ee German works by Heller (1821), 
Ichuchardt (3 vols, 1851-71), Warnecko 
1879), Lindau (1883) and Rosenberg (1932). 
ElANBORNE, Viscount. See Cecil. 
RANBR003K, Gathorne Gathome-Hardy, 
St Earl (1814-1906), British politidan, born 


at Bradford, educated at Shrewsbury and at 
Oriel College, Oxford, was called to the bar 
in 1840, and in 1856 was returned as a 
Conservative by Leominster. In 1865 ho 
defeated Mr Gladstone in the celebrated 
Oxford University election; in 1878 he was 
made Viscount and in 1892 Earl Cranbrook. 
He was iindcr-sccretary for the Flomc 
Department (1858-59), president of the 
Poor Law Board (1866-67), home secretary 
(1867-68), war secretary (1874-78), secretary 
for India (1878-80) and lord president of 
the Council (1885-92). See Life by his son 
(1910). 

CRANE, (1) Hiirold Hart (1899-1932), 
American poet, was born in Garrcttsville, 
Oliio. He shows the influence of Walt 
Whitman, and his most important work is 
contained in 7'he White Buildings (1926), a 
collection on New York Life, and The Bridge 
(1930), an epic using Brooklyn Bridge as its 
focal point. 

(2) Stephen (1870-1900), American writer 
and war correspondent, born at Newark, 
N.J., became known as a novelist through 
The Red Badge of Courage (1895), a vivid 
story of the Civil War. See Life by T. Beer 
(1936). 

(3) Thomas Frederick (1844-1927), Ameri¬ 
can folklorist, born in New York C5ty, was 
educated at Ithaca, New York, and graduated 
at Princeton in 1864. He was avssistant- 
professor of Modern Languages at Cornell in 
1868-73, profc.ssor of Spanish and Italian 
there in 1873-84, professor of Romance 
Languages in 1884-1909. His best-known 
work is ftalian Popular Tales (1885). 

(4) Walter (1845-1915), English painter, 
poet and socialist, was born at Liverpool, 
tlie son of a portrait-painter, Thomas Crane 
(1808-59). Ho was well known as an illust¬ 
rator of children’s books. In 1862 he exhibi¬ 
ted The Lady of Shahtt at tho Academy, and 
ho was a constant contributor to the Gros- 
vonor from its foundation in 1877. His work 
show.s the influence of the Pre-Raphaelites 
and of Botticelli. Principal of tho Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington (1898-“99), 
he wrote text-books on tho art of illus¬ 
tration. See his An Artist's Reminiscences 
(1901), and a study by P. G. Konody (1902). 

CRANMER, Thomas (1489-1556), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was born at Aslacton or 
Aslockton, Notts, July 2. By his widowed 
mother he was sent in 1503 to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where in 1510 he obtained a 
fellowship. He forfeited it by his marriage 
with ‘ black Joan ’ of tho Dolphin tavern, but 
regained it on her death before tho year’s 
grace was up; and taking orders in 1523, 
proceeded D.D. and became a divinity 
tutor. In 1529 the plague was raging in 
Cambridge, and Cranmer removed with two 
pupils to Waltham. Here he met Fox and 
Gardiner; and their talk turning on the 
royal divorce, Cranmer suggested an appeal 
to the universities of Christendom* The 
suggestion pleased Henry VHI; so Cranmer 
became a counsel in the suit. He was 
appointed a royal chaplain and archdeacon 
of Taunton; was attached to tho household 
of. Anne Boleyn’s father (Ann© at the time 
being Henry’s paramour); and was sent on 
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two embassies, to Italy in 1530 and to 
Germany in 1532. At Rome the pope made 
him grand penitentiary of England; at 
Nuremberg he had married a niece of the 
reformer Osiander, when a royal summons 
reached him to return as Warham's successor 
in the see of Canterbury. He sent his wife 
secretly over, and himself following slowly, 
was consecrated on March 30, 1533. He 
took the oath of allegiance to the pope, with 
a protest that he took it ‘ for form’s sake ’. 

In May Cranmer pronounced Catharine’s 
marriage null and void ab initio, and Anne’s, 
four months earlier, valid; in September he 
stood godfather to Anne’s daughter Elizabeth. 

It was the same throughout the entire reign. 
Cranmer annulled Henry’s marriage with 
Anne Bolcyn (1536), divorced him from Anne 
of Cloves (1540), informed him of Catharine 
Howard’s prenuptial frailty and strove to 
coax her into confessing it (1541). Sometimes 
he raised a voice of timid entreaty, on Anne 
Boleyn’s behalf, on Cromwell’s; still, if 
Henry said they were guilty, guilty they needs 
must be. He did what he dared to oppose 
the Six Articles (1539), one of which made 
the marriage of priests punishable with death; 
but he failed to stick to his opposition, and 
sent away his own wife to Germany, whence 
he did not recall her till 1548. 

A kindly, humane soul, yet he was not 
ahead of his compeers—More, for instance, 
or Calvin—in the matter of religious tolera¬ 
tion. We cannot acquit him of complicit)^ in 
the burning of Frith and Lambert for denying 
Transubstantiation (1533-38), of Friar Forest 
for upholding the papal supremacy (1538), of 
two Anabaptists (1538), of Joan Bochcr for 
denying Christ’s humanity (1550), and of a 
Dutch Arian (1551). With the dissolution 
of the monasteries he had little to do; but he 
bestirred himself in promoting the translation 
of the Bible and a service-book, in curtailing 
the number of holy days, and in negotiating 
an eirenicon with foreign reformers. On the 
path, indeed, towards Protestantism, he was 
ever in advance of Henry VIII, though to 
Henry he surrendered his right of private 
judgment as completely as ever Ultramontane 
to Pope. Henry repaid him with implicit 
confidence, and twice saved him from the 
plots of his enemies (1543-45). In 1547 
Henry died, and Cranmer sang mass of 
requiem for his soul. He had been slowly 
drifting into Protestantism; but now the 
inrushin^ tide swept him onward through all 
those rehgious changes by which the mass was 
converted into a communion—changes 
stereotyped in the Second Prayer-book of 
1552. During this as during the preceding 
reign he meddled little with affairs of state 
though he was one of the council of regency. 
What he did do was not too creditable. In 
gross violation of the canon law he signed 
Seymour’s death-warrant; he had a chief 
hand in the deposition and imprisonment of 
Bishops Bonner, Gardiner and Day; and 
won over by the dying boy-king’s pleading, 
he reluctantly subscribed the instrument 
diverting the succession from Mary to Lady 
Jane Grey (1553). Herein he was guilty of 
conscious perjury, yet, the twelve days’ reign 
over, he made no attempt to flee. On 
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September 14 he was sent to the Tower, on 
November 13 was arraigned for treason, and 
pleading guilty, was condemned to die. In 
March 1554 he was removed to Oxford. He 
bore himself bravely and discreetly in a 
scholastic disputation, as also upon his trial 
before the papal commissioner, whose juris¬ 
diction he refused to recognize. In October 
from the jail he witnessed Latimer’s and 
Ridley’s martyrdom; and on February 14 
1556, he was formally degraded. And now 
in rapid succession he signed seven recanta¬ 
tions, each more submissive than its predeces¬ 
sor. The last he transcribed on March 21 
and forthwith they brought him to St Mary’s 
Church. If not before, he learned at least 
now from the sermon that he must burn; 
anyhow, when they looked for him to read 
his recantation, instead he retracted all that 
ho had written. With a cheerful countenance 
he then hastened to the stake, and, fire being 
put to him, thrust his right hand into the 
flame, and kept it there, crying: ‘ This hath 
oflended ! Oh this unworthy hand!’ 
Among Cranmer’s forty-two writings, the 
chief of which have been edited by Jenkyns 
(4 vols. 1833) and Cox (2 vols. Parker Society, 
1844-46), may be noticed his prefaces to the 
Bible (1540) and the First Prayer-book 
(1549); the Reformatio Leg am Ecdcsiasii- 
carum{\51\); and 4 Defence of the Doctrine 
of the Sacrament (1550). Narratives of 
the Riformation, edited by Nichols (Camden 
Society, 1859), with a sketch of Cranmer by 
Ralph Moricc, his secretary; and books by 
Dean Hook (Lives of the Archbishops, vols. 
vi.-vii. 1868), Pollard (1905), C. H. Smyth 
(1926), Deane (1927), Belloc (1931), Maynard 
(1956), Bromilcy (1956). 

CRASOAW, Richard (c. 1613-49), English 
rehgious poet, was born in London, the only 
son of the Puritan poet and clergyman 
William Crashaw (1572-1626). From the 
Charterhouse he proceeded in 1631 to 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and c. 1636 
became a fellow of Peterhouse, His Catholic 
leanings prevented him from receiving 
Anglican orders, and by 1644 he lost his 
fellowship for refusing to take the Covenant. 
He went to Paris, embraced Catholicism, and 
suffered great distress, until after 1646, 
through Cowley, he was introduced to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, who recommended him at 
Rome; and in April 1649 he became a 
sub-canon at Lorotto, but died four months 
afterwards* In 1634 Crashaw published a 
volume of Latin poems Eplgrammatum 
Sacrorum Liber (2nd ed* 1670), in which 
occurs the famous line on the miracle at 
Cana: ‘ Nympha padica Dearn vidit et 
erubuit ’ (the modest water saw its God and 
blushed); in 1646 appeared his Steps to the 
Temple, republished at Paris in 1652, under 
the title Carmen Deo Nostro^ with 12 vignette 
engravings designed by Crashaw. See 
studies by R. C. WaUcrstcin (1935) and 
A, Warren (1939). 

CRASSUS, (1) Lucius Liciuius (140-91 b.c.), 
Roman orator, in 95 was elected consul, 
along with Quintus Scaevola; and during 
their consulship was enacted a rigorous law 
banishing from Rome all who had not the 
full rights of citizens, which was one of the 
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chief causes of the Social War. Crassus is 
one of the speakers in Cicero’s De Ora tor 6% 
and indeed represents the writer’s own 
opinions. 

(2) Marcos LicSnliis (c. 115-53 n.c.), 
surnamed DiveSy the triumvir, the son of a 
partisan of Sulla, who on the return of 
Marius and Cinna to Rome in 87 made away 
with himself. Cinna subjected the boy to a 
jealous surveillance, to escape which he went 
to Spain. He afterwards joined Sulla (83), 
and distinguished himself in the battle against 
the Samnites at the gates of Rome. As 
praetor he crushed the Servile revolt by the 
conquest of Spartacus at the battle of 
Lucania (71), and in 72 was made consul with 
Pompey, a colleague whom he hated, Caesar 
valued the friendship of Crassus, the richest 
of Roman citizens. Plutarch estimates his 
wealth at over 7000 talents, and Pliny states 
that his lands were worth 8000 talents (say 
£2,000,000). About 60, Caesar, Pompey and 
Crassus entered into the first triumvirate. In 
55, as consul with Pompey, Crassus had 
Syria assigned him for his province, and 
in war against the Parthians, misled by a 
treacherous guide, he was utterly defeated in 
the plains of Mesopotamia. Retreating 
towards Armenia, he was beguiled into a 
conference with the Parthian general Surenas, 
and slain. His head was sent to Orodcs, who 
poured melted gold into the lips, saying: 

‘ Sate thyself now with that of which in life 
thou wert so greedy,’ Sec Oman’s Seven 
Roman Statesmen (1902). 

CRATJNUS (c. 519-423 n.c.), a Greek comic 

E oct. Next to Eupolis and Aristophanes, ho 
est represents the Old Attic comedy. Ho 
limited the number of actors to three, and 
was the first to add to comedy the interest of 
pungent personal attack; even Pericles did not 
escape. Of his twenty^ono comedies, nine of 
which obtained the first public prize, on one 
occasion over Aristophanes, wc possess only 
some fragments, collected in Mcineke’s 
Fragmenta Comicoram Graecorum (Berlin 
1840). A younger Cratinus, a contemporary 
of Plato, belonged to the Middle Cornedv. 
CRATIPFUS (fst cent. B.c.), a Peripatetic 
philosopher, a native of Mityleno, and a 
contemporary of Cicero, whose son Marcus 
he instructed at Athens in 44 n.c. Pompey 
visited him after Pharsalia, and Brutus turned 
aside to Athens to hear him, even while 
making preparations to meet Octavian and 
Antony. Nothing that he wrote has 
survived. 

CRAVEN, (1) Lady. Sec Ansbach. 

(2) Mrs Augustus, nie Pauline de la Fer- 
ronays (1808-91), Catholic novelist, was born 
in London, the daughter of a French emigr6, 
who after the Restoration was French 
ambassador at St Petersburg and Rome, and 
for a time French foreign minister. In 1834 
she married the young diplomatist, Augustus 
Craven (d. 1884), a grandson of the Margrav¬ 
ine of Anspach. Her best known work was 
R^dt d*une smr (1865). See Life by Mrs 
Bishop (1895). 

(3) William, Earl of Craven (1606-97), 
English soldier, son of Sir William Craven 
(1548-1618) a merchant taylor, who became 
Lord Mayor of London. He served in the 


Low Countries on behalf of Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, and was taken prisoner with Prince 
Rupert, purchasing his liberty in 1639 and 
subsequently attaching himself to the exiled 
queen’s court at The Hague. A man of great 
wealth, he assisted Charles I financially, and 
his estates were sequestered in 1652 but 
returned at the Restoration. He had been 
created a baron in 1627, and was made an 
carl by Charles If in 1664 and a number of 
olliccs were bestowed upon him, including 
that of lord-lieutenant of Middlesex, but 
he retained his attachment to Elizabeth of 
Bohemia. 

CRAWFORD, (1) Francis Marion (1854- 
1909), novelist, son of (3), was born in 
Tuscany. He had his education at Concord, 
N.H., Trinity College, Cambridge, Karlsruhe, 
and Heidelberg. At Rome he devoted 
himself to the study of Sanskrit, and during 
1879-80 was engaged in press work at 
Allahabad, where he was admitted to the 
Catholic Church. His first novel, Mr Isaacs 
(1882), was succeeded by Dr Claudius (iS^3)y 
A Roman Singer and An American Politician 
(1884), Zoroaster (1885), Saracinesca (1886), 
Marzio^s Crucifix (1887), With the Immortals 
(1888), The Ralstons 0895), Casa Braccio 
(1896), The Heart of Rome (1903), See. 

(2) Thomas (c. 1530-1603), of Jordanhill, 
Renfrewshire, in 1570 captured Dumbarton 
Castle from Queen Mary’s adherents by 
escalade. 

(3) Thomas (1814-57), father of (1), sculp¬ 
tor, born in New York City, in 1834 went 
abroad for his studies, and settled in Rome, 
where he at first worked under Thorvaldsen. 
Many of his earlier groups have found a 
place in Boston collections; his later works 
include the fine Washington monument at 
Richmond and the bronze figure of Liberty 
surmounting the dome of the capitol at 
Washington. Stricken with blindness in 
1856, Crawford died in London. 

(4) William Harris (1772-1834), American 
politician, born in Virginia, practised law at 
Lexington, Georgia, and was elected to the 
state senate in 1802 and to the U.S. senate 
in 1807 and 1811. Appointed minisler to 
France in 1813 and secretary; of the treasury 
in 1816, he was a Democratic candidate for 
the presidency in 1824. 

CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, bahkar'is, 
(I) Alexander William Crawford Lindsay, 
25th/8th Earl of (1812-80), born at Muncaster 
Castle, Cumberland, and educated at Eton 
and Trinity, Cambridge, succeeded his father 
in 1869. His researches enabled him in 1848 
to establish his father’s claim to the Crawford 
title (the premier earldom of Scotland: ere. 
1398). A great book-collector, he wrote 
Letters on the Holy Xxmd (1838), Progression 
by Antagonism (1846), Sketches of the History 
of Christian Art (1847), Lives of the Lindsays 
(1849) and The Earldom of Mar (1882). He 
died m Florence; his body, stolen from the 
mausoleum at Dunecht, near Aberdeen, was 
after some months found in a wood close by 
in July 1882. 

(2) David Alexander Edward Lindsay (1871- 
1940), 27th Earl, grandson of (1), held various 
portfolios, 1916-22, and became chancellor 
of Manchester University, 1923^ 
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great care. Examples may be seen in The 
National Gallery and the Louvre. 


(3) James Liidovic Lindsay, F.R.S., EL.D. 

IrllidlVoKh^RoyTl A CREECH, (1) m-mas (1659-1700) English 

HI 1878-80. in 1888 presented to the nation translator of laicietius, vas born at Bland- 

ford, became headmaster of Sherborne and 
rector of Welwyn, Herts, and hanged himself 


m 1878-80, in 1888 presented 
the admirably equipped observatory at 
Dunccht; the apparatus and library were 
transferred to the Royal Observatory, 
Blackford Hill, Edinburgh. 

CRAWFORD, (1) George (d. 1748), Scottish 
genealogist, published a Scottish peerage in 
1716 

(2) John (1783-1868), Scottish orientalist, 
was born in Islay, and died in London, having 
served (1803-27) as an East Indiati army 
doctor. He was envoy to Siam, and m 1823 
succeeded Sir Stamford Raffles as admini¬ 
strator of Singapore. 

GRAYER, Caspar de (1584-1669), a Flemish 
historical and portrait painter, born at 
Antwerp, lived first at Brussels and afterwards 

CREASY, Sir Edward Shepherd, kreem 
(1812-78), born at Bexley, Kent, from Eton 
passed to King’s College, Cambridge, and in 
1834 was elected a fellow. Called to the bar 
in 1837, he went on the home circuit for over 
twenty years, and in 1840 was appointed 
professor of History at London University, 
in 1860 chief-justice of Ceylon, and knighted. 
In 1870 he came homo invalided on a year s 
leave of absence, in 1871 went out again, but 
had to return finally in 1873. He died at 
Hampton Wick. Ho wp author of T/n? 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World (1851), 
Invasions of England (1852), History of the 

Ottoman Turks (l^54-56)y &c. 

CREBILLON, kreb-ee-yd, (1) Claude Prosper 
Jolyot de (1707-77), French novelist, youn¬ 
ger son of (2), was born in Paris. After 
writing a number of slight pieces for the 
stage, he acquired great popularity as an 
author of licentious stories. In 1740 he 
married an Englishwoman, Lady Stafford. 
The indecency of his Le Sopha, conie moraU 
having offended Madame de Pompadour, he 
was banished from Paris for five years, but 
on his return in 1755 was appointed to the 
censorship. He died forgotten. 

(2) Prosper Jolyot de (1674-1762), French 
dramatist, was born at Dijon, and educated 
in Paris for the law. His tragedy of Idomimh 
was successfully produced in 1703. H. was 
followed by Atr^e et Thyeste (1707), Electre 
(1709), and Mhadamiste ei Zdnobie (1711), his 
masterpiece. After writing several other 
pieces, Cr6billon fell into neglect and pro¬ 
duced nothing for over twenty years. He 


for love or penury. 

(2) William (1745-1815), an Edinburgh 
bookseller, lord provost in 18U d3, who 
published the first Edinburgh edition of 
Burns, the works of Bluir, Beallic and Dugald 
Stewart, and Mackcn/ic’s Mirror and 

1.011 Hirer. 

CREED, Frederick George (1871 -1957), inven¬ 
tor, born in Nova Scotia, came to Glasgow 
in 1897 and there perfected the Creed tele¬ 
printer, used in news olficcs all over the world. 
CREEVEY, Thomas (1768 1838), English 
minor politician remembered for the Creevey 
Papers, a journal important as a source of 
Georgian social history. 

CRKIGirrON, MamlelL 0843-1001), 

English historian, born at Carlisle, a fellow 
of Merlon College, Oxford, from 1866, 
became first professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Cambridge in 1884, Bishop of 
Peterborough in 1891, and of London (l896). 
His chief works arc Simon de Montfort 
(1876), History of the Papiwy durinir the 
Reformation Period (5 vols. 1882-94) and 
Queen Elizabeth (1897). See Life (1904) by 
his wife (1850 1936), herself an educational 
and social worker. 

CREMER, Sir William Raiidal (1838-1908), 
English politician, born at E’archam. An 
active trades unionist and pacillst, he was a 
strong advocate of British neutrality in the 
Franco-Prussian war, and founded the 
Workmen’s Peace Association, which was 
the germ of the International Arbitration 
League. In 1903 he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace prize. , 

CRfiMIEUX, /crem-yrr, (1) Benjamin (1888- 
1944), French writer and critic, bom at 
Narbonne, is known for his works on modern 
European literature, including the XX^'slide 
(1924) and for his translation of the plays of 
Pirandello. He died in Buchenwald concen¬ 
tration camp. 

(2) Isaac Adolphe (1796-1880), French 
jurist and politician, born of Jewish parents 
at Nlmcs, became a Paris advocate in 1830, 
in 1842 entered the Chamber, and in 1848 
was a member of the provisional government. 
Imprisoned at the coup d'dat, in 1876 he was 
made a senator. He founded the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle. 


was then pushed forward as a dramatic rival CRESPI, (1) Giovanni Battista (r. 1557-1633), 

. -— Italian painter, born at Ccrano, regarded by 

many as second only to Tintoretto as a 
painter of the high Renaissance period. He 
also worked as an architect and sculptor. His 
best works arc in Milan, where he died. 

(2) Giuseppe Maria, called Lo Spagnwolo 
(1665-1747), an Italian painter of the 
Bolognese school, was born at Bolopna, 
painted religious and mythological^ subjects 
showing the influence of the Eclectic school 
of the Carracci (q.v.). 


to Voltaire by Madame de Pompadour, 
elected to the Academy, awarded a pension 
of 1000 francs, and appointed royal censor 
and a royal librarian. His Catilina was 
brought out with great success in 1748. 
Among his other works were Xerxis, 
Simiramis, Pyrrhus^ and Le Triumvirat, the 
last written when he was eighty-one. There 
are editions of his works by Perelle (2 vols. 
1828) and Vitu (1885). 

CREDI, Lorenzo_ di (1459-1537), Italian 


painter, was the fellow-pupil, lifelong friend, CRESTIEN DE TROIES. Sec Chretien. 
and executor of Leonardo da Vinci, and lived CRESTON, Paul, real name Joseph Gulto- 
and died at Florence. He painted mainly veggio (1906- ^ American composer, born 


Holy Families, and executed his works with in New York. 


} musical education did not 
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include any training in composition, but his 
considerable body of work, including three 
symphonies and a saxophone concerto as 
well as smaller orchestral and chamber 
compositions, is firmly classical in its regard 
for form and abstract musical self-sufficiency. 

CRESWICK, Thomas (1811-69), English 
landscape-painter and book illustrator, R.A. 
1851, was born at Sheffield. The figures in 
his paintings were often from the brush of 
Ansdell, Cooper, Frith, &c. 

CREUZER, Georg Friedrich, kroyt'zir (1771- 
1858), German historian, born at Marburg, 
from 1804 to 1845 was professor of Philology 
and Ancient History at Heidelberg. His 
first and greatest work was his perversely 
ingenious SymboUk luid Myt/io/ogie cicr ahen 
Vdlker, besonders der Gricchen (4 vols. Leipzig 
1810-12). Sec Life by B. Stark (Heidelberg 
1874). 

CRIBB, Tom (1781-1848), English prize¬ 
fighter, was born at Bitton, Gloucestershire. 
His first public contest (Jan. 1805) ended in 
victory after 76 rounds, but his real progress 
to the championship began two years later 
when he was taken in hand by the famous 
sportsman Captain Barclay-Allardycc (q.v,). 
He twice defeated both the redoubtable Jem 
Belcher and the American negro Molineaux, 
ultimately retiring unbeaten to a peaceful 
existence as a l.ondon publican. 

CRICHTON, James, krf-tGi (1560-82), the 
‘ Admirable son of the Scottish lord 
advocate, Robert Crichton, was born at 
Elliock, Sanquhar, and educated at St 
Andrews, where George Buchanan was his 
tutor, and where he graduated M.A. in 1575. 
He was for two years in France, apparently in 
the French army. In 1579 at Genoa he 
delivered a Latin oration before the senate; 
in 1580 at Venice he addressed a Latin poem 
to the then Aldus Manutius, who issued 
a handbill announcing a great scholastic 
disputation in which Crichton, athlete, 
scholar, poet and linguist, was to lake part. 
Tn 1581 (according to Aldus) Crichton went 
to Padua and overcame all the scholars there 
in public disputations. Later he was in 
Mantua in the service of the duke and hero 
in 1582 (not 1585, as confusion with another 
James Crichton then in Italy has made out) 
he was killed in a nocturnal brawl by the 
duke’s son. Johnston in his ScoH 

(1603) first used the epithet * admirable ’ 
(‘ omnibus in studiis admlrahilis ’); but 
Crichton owes his popular reputation mainly 
to Sir Thomas Urguhart, who wrote a 
fantastic account of him {Discovery of a most 
exquisite Jewel, 1652)“™largely accepted by 
later biographers, including P. F. Tytler 
(1819), as well as by Harrison Ainsworth in 
a novel (1837). Even Aldus, as customarily 
panegyrical, must be somewhat discounted. 
Crichton’s extraordinary memory is, however, 
corroborated in Burchclati’s Epitaphiorum 
Diaiogi Septem (1583); and there is no 
reason to doubt his lin^istic facility or his 
skill as a fencer, But his numerous printed 
Latin verses and prose essays indicate no 
special capacity. 

CRILLON, Louis dies Baibcs de Berton de, 
kree-yd (1541-1615), French general, called 
‘ Le Brave was born at Murs in Provence, 


and, still a boy, covered himself with glory at 
the siege of Calais and the capture of Gumes 
—-later at Dreux, Jarnac and Moncontour. 
Wounded at Lepanto (1571), he was yet sent 
to carry the news of the victory to the pope 
and the French king. He abhorred the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, but took part 
in the siege of La Rochclic in 1573, and 
eventually died at Avignon- See Life by 
Montrond (5th cd. 1874). 

CRIPPEN, Hawley Harvey (1861-1910), 
American niurdcrer, born in Michigan, 
studied medicine and dentistry there and in 
London (1883), and in 1896 came again to 
London, eventually settling there with his 
second wife, Cora Turner, originally Kimi- 
gundc Mackamotski, who unsuccessfully 
fancied herself as ‘ Belle Elmore opera 
singer and music hall star, and led her husband 
an impossible domestic life. Having trans¬ 
ferred his afieclions to bis secretary, Ethel le 
Neve, Crippen, on New Year’s Eve 1910, 
after a party at their homo at Hilklrop 
Crescent, Holloway, poisoned his wife, 
dissected the body, and, having destroyed 
the bones by fire, interred the remains in the 
collar. Elo told his wife’s friends that she 
had left for America and had suddenly died 
there. After the police had investigated, 
albeit unsuccessfully, Ethel, now installed in 
the house, took fright, and the pair lied to 
Antwerp, where they boarded an Atlaittic 
liner as Mr and Master Robinson. The 
suspicious captain, who had read reports of 
the second and successful search at Hilklrop 
Crescent, contacted Scotland Yard by radio- 
tclcgraphy (the first use of radio for police 
purposes), a detective disguised as a pilot 
was dispatched by a faster vessel, and the 
couple were arrested. They were both tried 
at the Old Bailey, and Crippen was executed 
at Pcntonvillc on November 23. Sec account 
of the trial by F. Young (1919). 

CRIPPS, (1) Charles Alfred (1852-1941), Lst 
Baron Parmoor (1914), English lawyer and 
statesman, wrote a standard work on the law 
of compensation (1881); sat as a Conserva¬ 
tive in 1895-1900, 1901-06, 1910-14; in the 
war of 1914“! 8 upheld the right of con¬ 
scientious objection; afterwards championed 
the League of Nations; and, as lord presi¬ 
dent of the Council, was in the Labour 
governments of 1924 and 1929-31. See his 
A Retrospect (1936). 

(2) Sir Mchard StaBTord (1889-1952), British 
Labour statesman, economist, chemist and 
patent-lawyer, son of (1) and of Theresa, 
sister of Beatrice Webb (q.v.), was born in 
London. At Winchester, he won a scholar¬ 
ship to New College, Oxford, his chemistry 
papers attracting the attention of Sir William 
Bragg, who persuaded him to work in his 
laboratory at University College, London, 
instead. At 22 he was part-author of a 
paper read before the Royal Society. He 
also pursued legal studies and was called to 
the bar in 1913, became the youngest barrister 
in the country in 1926 and made a fortune in 
patent and compensation cases. In 1931 he 
was appointed solicitor-general in the second 
Labour government, but refused to serve in 
MacDonald’s Coalition. From then until 
the outbreak of World War II, Cripp 
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was associated with a succession of extreme 
Left-wing movements, at first pacific in 
character, but later, as the Nazi threat 
increased, concerned with rallying everyone, 
and not only Socialists, to active opposition 
to Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement, in a 
‘ Popular Front ’ which brought about his 
expulsion from the Labour Party in 1939 and 
forced him to sit as independent M.P. 
throughout the war* In 1940 he became 
ambassador to Moscow. The year 1942, 
however, under Churchill’s leadership, saw 
his extraordinary rise to political power. In 
February he became lord privy seal and 
leader of the Commons, during the summer 
he was sent to India with the famous ‘ Cripps 
offer ’ of dominion status for a united India, 
rejected by both Gandhi and Jinnah and 
finally in November he succeeded Beaver- 
brook in the vital post of minister of aircraft 
production which he held for the remainder 
of the war. When Labour came to power in 
July 1945, Cripps was readmitted to the 
party and appointed president of the Board 
of Trade. In 1947 he became the first 
minister of economic afl'airs and within a 
few weeks succeeded Dalton as chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In this last onice Cripps 
established a moral and intellectual ascen¬ 
dancy over Parliament and the country, 
scarcely known since Gladstone. His at first 
unpopular policy of * austerity * caught the 
public conscience. The trad© unions took 
the unprecedented step of imposing a 
voluntary wage-freoze. His own ascetic 
mode of life, vegetarianism and not a little 
spiritual and intellectual pride made him the 
perfect political cartoonist’s symbol of his 
olicies. His stewardship only began to 
e challenged when he devalued the pound 
in September 1949. Illness from overwork 
forced his resignation in October 1950, 
leaving behind a number of brilliant disciples 
in Gaitskell, Wilson and Jay. Cripps firmly 
believed that politics was a proper sphere for 
the practice of Christianity. He was elected 
rector of Aberdeen University (1942-45), 
F.R.S. in 1948 and made C.H. in 1951, See 
his Towards a Christian Democracy (1945), 
&c., and Lives by E. Estorick (1949) and 
C. Coote (1957). 

CRISPI, Francesco (1819-1901), Italian states¬ 
man, born at Ribera, Sicily, was called to the 
bar, but joining the revolutionary movement 
of 1848, had to flee to France. He organized 
the successful movement of 1859-60, and 
re-entered Sicily with Garibaldi. In the 
restored kingdom of Italy he became deputy, 
president of the chamber, minister, and m 
1887-90, and again in 1894, premier—a 
member of the Left, strongly anti-clerical, 
and maintaining the alliance with Germany 
at the cost even of alienating France. Bank 
scandal vilification failed, but in 1896 the 
Abyssinian disaster of Adowa compelled his 
resignation. 

CRISPIN, St Martyred 287), under the reign 
of Diocletian fled, with his brother Crispinian, 
from Rome and worked as a shoemaker in 
Soissons, whilst striving to spread Christian¬ 
ity. He and his brother suffered martyrdom 
by being thrown into molten lead. 
CRISTOFORI, or Cristofali, Bartolommeo, 


CROCKETT 

-rq/*'- (1655-1731), harpsichord-maker, the 
inventor about 1710 of the pianoforte, was 
born at Padua, and died at Florence. See 
Life by Puliti (Florence 1874). 

CRITIAS (5th cent. b,c.), a pupil of Socrates, 
but rather a hearer than a doer of his word. 
On his return to Athens from banishment, he 
headed the oligarchical party, and was after¬ 
wards the worst of the tliirty tyrants set up 
by the Spartans (404 b.c.). In the same year 
he fell at Munychia, resisting Thrasybulus 
and the exiles. He had a high reputation as 
an orator, and wrote poetry. 

CRIVELLI, Carlo (c, 1435-93), painter, born 
at Venice, worked much at Ascoli. His 
Anmmeiation is in the National Gallery, See 
study by G. Rushforth (1900). 

CROCE, Benedetto, krf/chay (1866-1952), 
Italian idealist, philosopher, historian, critic 
and senator, born at PcscasscrolL Aquila, 
was buried and lost his parents and sister in 
an earthquake on the island of Ischia (1883), 
studied at Rome, and in Naples devoted 
himself at first to literature and antiquarian 
studies, founding the bimonthly review, La 
CrlHca in 1902. lie developed a phenomeno¬ 
logy of the mind {Lo Spirito) in which the 
four principal activities of the mind, art and 
philosophy (theoretical), political economy 
and ethics (practical) do not oppose, as they 
do for Hegel, but complement each other. 
His theory of aesthetics with its denial of 
the physical reality of the work of art, is 
set out in the first volume of Lo Spirito 
and considerably inllucnccd CoUingwood 
(q.v.). In 1910, Croce became senator and 
was minister of education (1920-21) when 
with the rise of Mussolini he had lo resign his 
professorship at Naples. His opposition to 
totalitarianism continued to find expression in 
many anti-Hegelian, anti-Marxian and anti- 
Fascist articles and studies, not least in 
History as the Story of Liberty (trans. Sprigge 
1941), for which ho was severely censured by 
his pro-Fascist colleague, Gentile (q.v.). 
With the fall of Mussolini in 1943, he played 
a leading r6Ic in resurrecting Liberal institu¬ 
tions in Italy. Ho also wrote literary studies 
of Goethe, Dante, Ariosto and Corneille. 
Sec his Autobiography (trans. CoUingwood, 
1927), and studies by R. Piccoli (1922), 
H, W. Carr (1917) anti collected studies, ed. 
Schilpp, (1947). 

CROCKETT, (1) David (1786-1836), Ameri¬ 
can backwoodsman, distinguished himself 
against the Creek Indians in Andrew Jack¬ 
son’s campaign of 1814, in 1821 was elected 
to the Tennessee state legislature, and in 1826 
to Congress, He died fighting for Texas at 
the battle of the Alamo, liighly embellished 
stories of his exploits have assumed mytho¬ 
logical proportions. See his autobiography, 
and Lives by C. Rourke (1934) and J. A. 
Shackford (1956). 

(2) Samuel Rutherford (1860-1914), Scottish 
• Kailyard ’ novelist, born near New Gallo¬ 
way, Kirkcudbright, became in 1886 Free 
Church minister at Penicuik, but resigned 
for a literary career in 1895. In 1893 he 
attained to fame by his sketches. The Stickit 
Minister, The Raiders (1894) had a great 
success, and was followed by The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet, Men of the Moss Hags, (&c. 
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CROCKFORD, Willmm (1775-1844), a Lon¬ 
don fishmonger, founded a famous gaming 
club (1827). 

CROESUS, kree'-siis (reigned 560-546 nx\), 
the last king of Lydia, succeeded his father, 
Alyattes, in 560 b.c. Ho made the Greeks of 
Asia Minor his tributaries, and extended his 
kingdom eastward from the Aegean to the 
Halys. His conquests, his mines, and the 
golden sand of the PactoUis made his wealth 
proverbial. But his beloved son Atys was 
killed while hunting, and the onl)^ son left 
him was dumb; whilst Cyrus delcatcd and 
made him a prisoner (546). As to his death, 
nothing is known. 

CROFT, (1) Sir Herbert, Bart. (1751-1816), 
from 1786 vicar of Frittlcwell, Essex, but 
from 1802 a bankrupt debtor on the Con¬ 
tinent, wrote a memoir of Dr Young for 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, besides Love and 
Madness (1780), &c. 

(2) William (1677-1727), English organist 
and composer, born at Nether Eatington, 
Warwickshire, in 1700 becanic a chorister in 
the Chapel Royal, in 1704 joint-organist, and 
in 1707 sole organist. In 1708 he succeeded 
his old teacher. Dr Blow (q.v.), as organist 
of Westminster Abbey and choirmaster of 
the Chapel Royal; and in 1713 he took his 
Mus.Doc, at Oxford. Ihirty of his anthems 
for state ceremonies were printed in 1724. 
CROFTS, Ernest (1847 1911), English battle- 
painter, born at Leeds, was educated at 
Rugby, studied art in London and at Diisscl- 
dorf, and became keeper of the Royal 
Academy. 

CROKE, (1) Richard (1489-1558), English 
Greek scholar, who was born and died in 
London, studied at Cambridge, Oxford, and 
Paris, lectured on Greek at Leipzig and at 
Cambridge after his return (1517) to England. 
Ordained a priest in 1519, he was sent to 
Italy (1529-30) to further Henry VllFs 
divorce, and in 1531 became rector of Long 
Buckby, near Daventry. 

(2) Thomas William (1824-1902), bom 
near Mallow, in 1874 became R.C. Bishop of 
Auckland, New Zealand, and in 1870 
Archbishop of Cashel. He was a strong 
Nationalist. 

BROKER, (1) John Wilson (1780-1857), 
British politician, was born at Galway, the 
son of the surveyor-general of Irish customs. 
After four years at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1800 he entered Lincoln’s Inn, but in 1802 
was called to the Irish bar. Two satires on 
the Irish stage and on Dublin society (1804- 
1805) proved brilliant hits; so did his Sketch 
of Ireland Past and Present (1807), a pamphlet 
advocating Catholic emancipation. In 1809 
he helped to found the Quarterly, to which 
he contributed 260 articles* He had entered 
parliament for Downpatrick in 1807; and 
now in 1809 he was rewarded with the 
lucrative secretaryship of the Admiralty for 
his warm defence of the Duke of York in re 
Clarke (q.v.). That post he held 
“11 ipO^ and then retired with a pension of 
£1500. After 1832, he refused to re-enter 
parliament; he would not even take office 
under Peel, his old friend (1834); and with 
Peel he broke utterly on the repeal of the 
Lorn Laws (1846). Among the seventeen 


works that he wrote or edited were his 
Children front English Bistorv 
(1817), which suggested the Ta/cs of a Grand- 
ffther; the Suffolk Papers (1823); his 
Poswell s Johnson (1831); and Essays on the 
Early trench Revolution (1857). He is better 
remembered for his onslaught on Keats, and 
Macaulay’s onslaught on him (Macaulay 
detested him niore than cold boiled veal ’); 
and as the originator of the term Conserva¬ 
tive, a founder of the Athenaeum Club, and 
Uxo Rigby ’ of Disraeli’s Coningsby—t\\c 
jackal ol Lord Monmouth ’ (the Marquis 
ol Hcrtlord). Sec his Correspondence and 
Jennings (3 vols. 1884), and 
Lile by Bnghtlicld (1951). 

(2) Thomas Croft<m (1798-1854), Irish 
born at Cork, was from 1818 to 
1850 a clerk at the Admiralty. As a boy of 
lourtcen he had begun to collect songs and 
legends of the Irish peasantry; in 1818 he 
sent lyloorc nearly forty old Irish melodics; 
and in 1825 published anonymously Iiis 
hairy Legends and Traditions of the South of 
Ireland, a work which charnied Scott and 
was translalcd into German by the brothers 
Onmm (1826). A second series foUowod in 
1827, and the whole reached a 6th edition in 
1822. or nearly twenty more works the best 
were Researches in the South of Ireland, 
(1824), Legends of the Lakes (1829), The 
Adventures of Barney Mahoney (1832) and 
Popular Songs of Ireland (1839)1 See Life by 
his son, prefixed to the 1859 edition of the 
Fairy Legends. 

CROLL, James (182L 90), Scottish physicist, 
was born at Little Whitelicld, near Coupar- 
Angus. He received an elementary school 
education, but in science was wholly self- 
trained. Successively millwright, insurance- 
agent and keeper of the museum of Anderson’s 
College^ Glasgow, he was on the Scottish 
Geological Survey 1867-81. Made an F.R.S. 
and LL.D. in 1876, ho died at Perth in 
1^890, Among his works were Climate and 
Time (1875) and The Philosophical Basis of 
kts Autobiography 

(1896). 

CROLY, George (1780-1860), Irish poet, 
romancc-wnter, biographer and preacher, 
was bom at Dublin, and educated at Trinity 
took orders in 1804, and coming 
m 1810 to London, in 1835 became rector of 
St Stephen’s, Walbrook. From 1817 ho 
published some forty works—the best-known 
the romance of SahithleL See Memoir 
prehxed to his Book of Job (1863). 

(^Old Cromc’) (1768- 
1821), English landscape-painter, the chief 
of the Norwich School was born in that 
city, the son of a poor weaver. After serving 
as an errand-boy to a physician, ho was 
apprenticed to a house-painter (1783); but 
procured employment as a drawing-master. 
He was mainly influential in founding, in 1803, 
the Norwich Society of Artists, of which he 
was president in 1808. He occasionally 
visited London, where he exhibited in the 
Academy and the British Institution; and a 
tour through Belgium and Franco in 1814 
resulted in The Fishmarket on the Beach, 
Boulogne and The Boulevard des lialiem, 
Paris. But his subjects were nearly always 
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derived from the scenery of his native county, 
which, though founding on the Dutch 
landscapists, he treated in a singularly 
direct and individual fashion. His works 
realized only most moderate prices during his 
lifetime; but he is now recognized as one 
of the great English landscapists. He prac¬ 
tised, though rarely, as a water-colour 
painter; and his etchings of Norfolk Pic¬ 
turesque Scenery were published in 1834. 
See studies by Binyon (1897), Baker (1921), 
Mottram (1931). 

(2) John Bernay (1794-1842) (‘Young 
Crome’), son of (1), likewise painted land- 


CROMEK, Robert Hartley (1770;”1812), 
English engraver, born in Hull, published 
Blair’s Grave with Schiavonetti’s engravings 
after Blake. He visited Scotland to collect 
and publish the ReUques of Burns (1808) and 
Select Scottish Songs (1810), and meeting 
Allan Cunningham, published his fabrications 
in Remains of Nithsdale ami Galloway Song 

CROMER, Evelyn Baring (1841-1917), Earl 
(1901), was born at Cromer, and entered the 
Royal Artillery in 1858. Secretary to his 
cousin. Lord Northbrook, when viceroy ot 
India (1872-76), controller-general of Egypt¬ 
ian finance (1879-80), and finance minister 
of India (1880-83), in 1883-1907 he was 
agent and consul-general in Egypt. G.C.B., 
K.C.S.L, O.M., he was made a baron in 1892, 
a viscount in 1899. Sec Life by Marquess of 
Zetland (1932), and his own Modern Egypt 
(1908), Abbas II (1915), Political and Literary 
Essays (1908-16). 

CROMPTON, Samuel (1753-1827), English 
inventor of the spinning-mule, was born, the 
son of a small farmer, atFirwood near Bolton, 
Lancashire. When he was old enough, he 
assisted his mother (a widow from 1759) on 
the farm, wove, and fiddled at Bolton theatre. 
At twenty-one he was so much annoyed at 
the breaking ends of yarn that he set to work 
to invent a spinning-machine better than 
Hargreaves’, After five years’ labour, in 
1779 he framed a machine which produced 
yarn of such astonishing fineness that the 
house was beset by persons eager to know 
the secret. His machine was such that any 
mechanic who saw it could carry away the 
leading features, so he could not leave the 
house for fear of his discovery being stolen. 
He had spent every farthing he had; he 
had no funds wherewith to obtain a patent; 
and a Bolton manufacturer persuaded him 
to disclose the invention to the trade, under 
the promise of a liberal subscription: all 
that he got was £67, 6s. 6d. Soured by this 
treatment, in the course of time he saved 
money enough to begin manufacturing on a 
small scale at Oldhams, near Bolton, and 
latterly at Bolton, but not till his rivals had a 
hopeless start of him. After the use of the 
mule had told distinctly on British manufac¬ 
turing prosperity, a sura of between £400 and 
£500 was raised for him by subscription, and 
efforts were made to procure him a national 
reward. Five thousand pounds was all he 
obtained in 1812, and he returned to Bolton 
almost broken-hearted. He tried bleaching 
at Over Darwen, then failed as partner in a 


cotton firm. Some friends purchased him 
an annuity of £63. He died at Bolton. See 
Life by French (2nd cd. 1860). 

CROMWELL, (1) Oliver (1599-1658), was 
born at Huntingdon, the son of Robert 
Cromwell, younger son of Sir Henry Crom¬ 
well of Irlinchinbrook, whose father was a 
Welshman, Richard Williams, who look the 
surname of his uncle and patron, I'homas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex. Oliver’s mother 
was a daughter of Sir Thomas Steward of 
Ely. He was first-cousin to John Hampden. 
Educated at Huntingdon grammar-school 
and at Sydney-Sussex College, Cambridge, 
he seems to have carried away a modest share 
of classical and general culture, and went to 
London to study law. In 1617 his father died, 
leaving him a moderate estate at Huntingdon; 
and in 1620 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir James Bourchier, a London merchant. 
He embraced Puritanism in its most enthusi¬ 
astic form, and supported the ministry of its 
proscribed preachers. In 1628 ho sat for 
Fluntingdon in the stormy third parliament 
of Charles, raising his voice against Romaniz¬ 
ing ecclesiastics; and thou returned to 
farming at Huntingdon, whence he removed 
to St Ives and afterwards to Ely, where 
property had been left him by his uncle. He 
appears to have come into collision as a local 
patriot with the king’s commissioners for the 
drainage of the Fens. He sat for Cambridge 
in the Short and Long Parliaments (1640); 
in the latter, though no speaker, he was 
vehement on the Puritan side. When war 
broke out (1642) he vigorously organized his 
district for the parliament; and as captain 
of a troop of horse fought at Edgchill. Now 
he formed his imciinqucrablc ^ Ironsides, 
combining rigid discipline with strict morality 
and organized enthusiasm. While the cause 
of the parliament was depressed elsewhere, 
his constancy, capacity and courage upheld 
it in the eastern counties, which had formed 
themselves into an association. In 1644 he, 
under Manchester, joined the Scots before 
York, and at Marston Moor the charges of 
his cavalry decided the day. He now stood 
forth as the leader of the Independent and 
thoroughgoing party against the Presbyterian 
moderates; and while the Prcsb 3 'tcrian and 
aristocratic generals were set aside by the 
Self-denying Ordinance, he, under Fairfax, 
led the new model army to decisive victory at 
Naseby, June 14, 1645. As representative of 
the army in its contest with the Presbyterian 
parliament, he marched on London, and 
coerced the parliament. It was no doubt 
under his directions that Joyce carried off 
the king from Holmby, though it seems that 
Cromwell desired to make terms with the 
king. As a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, 
the king, while he was ncgotiatin|i: with the 

E arliament, was carrying on intrigues with 
is partisans in England and Scotland, which 
brought on the second Civil War and the 
invasion of England by Hamilton. After 
swiftly quelling the insurrection in Wales, 
Cromwell marched northwards, and totally 
destroyed the invading army of Hamilton at 
Preston. The soldiery now clamoured for 
justice on the king; and Cromwell, despairing 
of any arrangement with the faithless Charles, 
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brought him to trial, and signed the death- 
warrant (January 1649). The Common¬ 
wealth having been established, Cromwell 
suppressed the Levellers, and was next sent 
to Ireland to end the civil war still raging 
there. This he did cllcctually, and on the 
whole humanely, though it cost some strokes 
of sanguinary severity, the necessity for 
which he himself deplored. On his return 
from Ireland he (Fairfax having declined) 
took the command against the Scots, who 
had called in Charles 11. Invading Scotland, 
he was out-gcnerallcd by Leslie, and was in 
extreme peril, when a false move of the 
Scots enabled him to win the decisive victory 
of Dunbar. The royalists proper having 
marched into England, he followed, and on 
September 3, 1651, at Worcester, gained bis 
victory which ended the Civil War—his 
‘ crowning mercy He now declared for a 
constitutional settlement and an amnesty; 
while the parliament, reduced by revolution¬ 
ary expulsions to the * Rump was bent oa 
perpetuating its own power. After fruitless 
negotiations Cromwell turned it out with 
unwise violence and contumely. Supreme 
power being now in the hands of himself and 
the other chiefs of the army, he called the 
Puritan convention, nicknamed the Barcboncs 
Parliament; but the Barcboncs Parliament 
proving too visionary and revolutionary, was 
dismissed, and supreme power reverted to 
Cromwell and his oOicers. Cromwell was 
now declared Protector under an instrument 
which provided for governntent by a single 
person with one (reformed) House of parlia¬ 
ment and a Council of State, tlic Protector’s 
nominees to which required election by 
the parliament (December 16, 1653). The 
Protector’s power of legislating by ordinance 
till parliament should meet was largely used 
by Cromwell for reorganization and reform. 
But when parliament met, it fell to question¬ 
ing his authority, and he was compelled to 
exclude the disalfectcd by a test. His second 
parliament, from which the recalcitrants were 
excluded at the outset, offered him the title of 
king. Cromwell wavered; but the stubborn 
resistance of the republican soldiers decided 
him to decline the offer. The Upper House 
was, however, restored; the Protector was 
empowered to name his successor; fixed 
revenue was voted to him; and he was 
installed as Protector with a ceremonial 
resembling a coronation. When Parliament 
met again, its two Plouscs fell into a collision 
which compelled Cromwell to dissolve it; 
and his power thenceforth rested upon the 
army, though it was his constant desire to 
revert to constitutional government His 
protectorate was a perpetual conflict with 
republican resistance on the one hand and 
with royalist plots and risings on the other, 
while his life was constantly threatened by 
royalist assassins. Yet he was able to inaugu¬ 
rate a great policy, home and foreign. He 
reorganized the national church on the 
principle of comprehension, including all but 
Papists, Prelatists and Antitrinitarians, while 
me ministry was weeded by commission. He 
upheld toleration as far as he could, and 
curbed the persecuting tendencies of parlia¬ 
ment. For law reform ho did his best. He 


united Scotland and Ireland to England, 
giving them both representation in parlia¬ 
ment. Scotland, having free trade with 
England, enjoyed great prosperity under his 
nile. Ireland he sought to make a second 
England m order and industry, though his 
measures were high-handed. He saved the 
umvcrsiiies from the fanatics, nut good men 
at their head, and encouraged letters. But 
his foreign policy brought him most renown. 
Under him the Commonwealth became the 
head and protectress of Protestant Europe. 
He made peace with Holland, tried to form 
a league of all the Protestant states, and 
protected the Waldcnscs. In the interest of 
religious liberty and commerce he allied 
himself with France against Spain. I-Ic took 
.lamaica, and Blake’s naval victories over the 
Spaniards brought at once glory and treasure. 
His troops, with those of France, won the 
battle of the Dunes, and he obtained DimkirL 
He sedulously fostered Britisli commerce, 
and by the hand of Blake chastised the pirate- 
states of Barbary. His boast that he would 
make the name of F.nglishman as respected 
as that of Roman had been was justified. His 
court was simple and frugal, yet digniticd; 
and though there was a strain of coarseness in 
his character (as illustrated in occasional 
horseplay), his bearing in public upheld the 
majesty of the state. His speeches arc very 
rough and immcthocHcal, but they arc marked 
by sense, force and intensity. He was fond 
of music, and not without regard for art. It 
seems that his government was striking root; 
but disease and care, together with grief at 
the death of liis favourite daughter, Lady 
I’laypolc, cut short his life. He died Sep¬ 
tember 3j 1658, and the fabric of government 
which his mighty arm had sustained fell 
speedily to the ground. Of his greatness as a 
soldier and statesman there can be no ques¬ 
tion, but it Is dillicult to pronounce how fur 
ambition mingled with higher motives; 
religious enthusiasm is often associated with 
fanaticism and self-deception. Ho was laid 
with great pomp in the tomb of the kings at 
Westminster, but after the Restoration his 
body was gibbeted at I'yburn and afterwards 
buried there. See Noble (1787) and Waylcn 
(1892; new cd. by J. G. CYomwclI, 1897) for 
the family history; Carlyle, CromweiPs 
Letters me/Speeches ; Lives or studies 
.$j<>Wwin Smith (1867), F. Flarrison 
(1888), R. F. D, Palgrave (1890), Church 
(1894), S. R. Gardiner (1897), Roosevelt 
Firth, Morlcy (1900), Buchan (1934L C. V. 
Wedgwood (1939), M. Ashley (1957), and 
works at Charles I and !L 
(2) Richard (16:26“"1712), was the third son 
of (1), but by the deaths of two elder brothers, 
Robert and Oliver, became his father’s heir. 
He was an amiable and popular but weak 
man, devoted to field-sports and pleasure. 
When the Protector had been empowered to 
nominate his successor, an effort was made 
to train Richard to the work of government, 
but in vain. Scarcely had he entered on the 
Protectorship when the forces of anarchy, 
both parliamentary and military, broke loose; 
finding himself unable to restrain them, and 
deep m debt, he abdicated in May 1659. 
After the Restoration he lived abroad as 
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John Clarke; but he returned to England 
about 1680, and lived and died at Cheshunt. 

(3) Thomas (c. 1485-1540) (malleus 

monacliorum, * the hammer of the monks ), 
was the son of a Putney blacksmith, cloth- 
shearer, brewer and innkeeper. During eight 
or nine years passed on the Continent (1504— 
1512) he seems to have served as a common 
soldier, to have been befriended at Florence 
by Frescobaldi the banker, to have acted as 
clerk at Antwerp and to a Venetian merchant, 
to have visited Rome, and to have traded on 
his own account at Middelburg. Anyhow, 
by 1513 he was back in England and married ; 
there, step by step, he rose to wealth and 
importance as a wool-stapler and a scrivener, 
half usurer, half lawyer, having originally 
been bred to the law. Wolsey employed him 
as early as 1514; through Wolsey, probably, 
he got into parliament (1523); he was 
Wolscy’s chief agent in the unpopular work 
of suppressing certain smaller monasteries 
for the endowment of his colleges at Ipswich 
and Oxford (1525); and finally he became 
his factotum and secretary. He was cheaply 
faithful to the cardinal, aiding him not only 
by quick-witted advice and by pleading his 
cause in parliament, but even with £5 out of 
his own savings. Withal, he made himscll 
friends of Wolscy’s enemies; and his ndelity 
ingratiated him with Henry VIII. Him 
Cromwell promised to make the richest king 
ever in England, and counselled him to cut 
the knot of the divorce by declaring himsel] 
supreme head of the church. Counsel and 
promise were carried into effect by the Act 
of Supremacy (1534) and by the dissolution 
of the monasteries (1536-39). To abolish 
papal authority, break the power of the 
church, humble the nobility and make the 
king absolute were Cromwelfs aims: in 
their accomplishment he stuck at nothing. 
At heart, it would seem, still a Catholic— 
for so late as 1535 he bequeathed £46 for a 
priest to sing mass for his soul—he yet did his 
utmost to Protestantize the English Church; 
and that English ‘ Terror % in which perished 
More and Fisher and hundreds of lowlier 
victims, set in with Cromweirs rise and 
ebbed with Cromwell’s fall. Among the 
posts and honours showered on him were 
those of privy-councillor (1531), chancellor 
of the Exchequer (1533), secretary of state and 
master of the rolls (1534), vicar-general (1535) 
lord privy seal and Baron Cromwell of Oak¬ 
ham (1536), knight of the Garter and dean of 
Wells (1537), lord great chamberlain (1539), 
and finally Earl of Essex (1540). But the 
hatred of all, the Catholic reaction, and 
Henry’s aversion to Anne of Cleves, consort 
of Cromwell’s choosing, combined to effect 
his ruin: within eight weeks he was sent to 
the Tower. His abject entreaties and his 
revelations of Henry’s discourse with him 
touching Anne of Cleves availed him nothing. 
Condemned under a bill of attainder, he was 
bunglingly beheaded on Tower Hill, July 28, 
1540. See Lives by Merriman (1902) and 
Wilding (1935). 

CRONIN, Archibald Joseph (1896- ), 

Scottish novelist, born at Cardross, graduated 
in medicine at Glasgow (1919), but in 1930 
abandoned practice for literature and at 


once was successful with Hatters Castle 
(1931). Subsequent works include The Citadel 
(1937), The Keys of the Kingdom (1941), 
Beyond this Place (1953), CrusadePs Tomb 
(1956) and the play Jupiter Laughs (1940). 
CRONJE, Piet (1835-1911), Boer general 
(1881 and 1899-1900) in the wars with 
Britain, defeated Methuen at Magersfontein 
but surrendered to Lord Roberts at Paardc- 
berg (1900). 

CRONSTEDT, Axel Frcdrik, Baron (1722- 
1765), Swedish metallurgist who first isolated 
nickel (1751) and noted its magnetic proper¬ 
ties. He made a useful chemical classifica¬ 
tion of minerals and also discovered a zeolite 
(a water-softening silicate). 

CROOK, George (1829-90), American soldier, 
born in Ohio, served in the Civil War as 
Federalist and in 1866-77 against the Indians 
in Idaho, Arizona, and, crushing the great 
rising, in Wyoming and Montana. 
CROOKES, Sir William (1832-1919), O.M., 
born in London, was a pupil and assistant of 
Holtmann at the Royal College of Chemistry, 
next superintended the meteorological depart¬ 
ment of the Radclilfo Observatory, Oxford, 
and from 1855 lectured on C'hcmistry at the 
Science College, Chester. In 1859 he founded 
the Chemical News^ and in 1864 became also 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of Science. 
F.R.S. in 1863, in 1880 he was awarded by 
the Acaddmie des Sciences 3000 francs and a 
gold medal. In 1898 he was president of the 
British Association, in 1887 of the Chemical 
Society, and in 1913 of the Royal Society. 
He was a high authority on sanitation; dis¬ 
covered the metal thaUium in 1861, the 
sodium amalgamation process in 1865, <&c.; 
improved vacuum tubes and promoted 
electric lighting; invented the radiometer 
(1873-76) and the spinthariscope; and was 
the author of Select Methods of Chemical 
Analysis (1871), and of works on diamonds, 
beetroot sugar, wheat, dyeing, calico-printing 
and psychical research. He was knighted in 
1897. 

CROSBY, Harry, better known as Bing 
(1904- ), American singer and film-star, 
born in Tacoma, Washington. Specializing 
in light comedy rOlcs, with his distinctive 
style of crooning he is one of the best-known 
names in the entertainment world. By the 
end of 1933 he was among the ten most 
popular stars in motion pictures and held an 
undisputed lead among radio singers. The 
following year he came into his own in the 
field of gramophone records, and thereafter 
maintained his popularity in all three spheres. 
He began his career playing the drums in the 
evenings while he was still at school and later 
became one of the trio known as Paul 
Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys. See his Call Me 
Lucky (1953). 

CROSS, (1) Charles Frederick (1855-1935), 
English chemist (F.R.S. 1917), who with 
Edward John Bevan (185^1921) invented 
the modern method of producing artificial 
silk. 

(2) Henri Edmond. See Signac, P. 

(3) Marian. See Eliot, GEoaoE. 
CROSSE, Andrew (1784-1855), English elec¬ 
trician, born at Fyne Court, Somerset, was 
educated at Bristol and at Brasenose, Oxford. 
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His principal researches were as to the 
artificial formation of minerals by processes 
of electrical deposition and the improvement 
of wines, eider, &c., by electricity. His 
announcement in 1837 that under certain 
circumstances organisms (of the genus Acarus) 
appeared in solutions of inorganic substances 
excited much attention but more ridicule. 
See Memoir (1857) by his second wife 
(d. 1895), and her I^cd Letter Days of my Life 
0892). 

::ROSSLEy, sir Fnmds (1817^.72), English 
carpet-manufacturer and philanthropist, was 
born and died at Halifax, for which he was 
Liberal M.P. from 1852 till 1859 (then for 
the West Riding), and to which he presented 
a public park (1857) at a cost of £41,000, 
besides almshouses and an orphanage. He 
was made a baronet in 1863. 

2ROTCH, Williiim (1775-^1847), English 
composer, was born at Norwich. A carpen¬ 
ter’s son, at two he could play God Save the 
King, and in 1779 was performing in London 
as a musical prodigy. In 1797 he became 
professor of Music at Oxford, and in 1822 
first principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music. He composed many pieces for the 
organ and piano, two oratorios, ten anthems, 
&c., and wrote Elements of Musical Com¬ 
position (1812) and Styles of Musk: of all Ages 
(1807-18). He died suddenly at Taunton. 
:R0WE, (1) Catherine, rich: Stevens (1800-70), 
English writer, born at Borough Green, Kent, 
in 1822 married Lt.-Col. Crowe, and spent 
great part of her later life in Edinburgh. 
Her mmd was morbid and despondent, ever 
hovering on the border-line of insanity, which 
it crossed once in one violent but brief attack. 
Her translation of Kerner’s Seeress of Drevorst 
(1845) prepared the way for her well-known 
Night-side of Nature (1848), a collection of 
stories of the supernatural. She wrote also 
tragedies, juvenile books and novels—the best 
Susan jffopley {iB4l) and Lilly Dawson (1847). 

(2) Mrs, See Bateman (2). 

(3) Sir Joseph Archer (1825-96), English 
art-writer, born in London, studied art for 
seven years in Paris and travelled on the 
Continent, where in 1847 he met CavalcascHo 
(q.v.). Ho was a special correspondent in 
the Crimea, Indian Mutiny and the Franco- 
Austrian war; and in 1857-59 was director 
of the School of Art at Bombay. In 1860 
he was appointed consul-general at Leipzig 
and afterwards at DOsscldorf; in 1882 
commercial attach^ at Paris. C.B. in 1885, 
K.C.M.G. in 1890, he died at Gamburg 
(Baden). See his Reminiscences (1895). 
JkOWQUIIX, Alfred, See Forrester, 
JROWTHER, Samuel Adjai (1812-91), bishop 
of the Niger territory, born in Ocliugu, to 
the east of Dahomey, was carried off as a 
slave in 1819, and sold more than once, but 
taken by a British man-of-war and landed at 
Sierra Leone in 1822* He was baptized in 
1825, taking the name of a London vicar; 
conducted a mission school at Regent’s 
Town; accompanied the Niger expeditions 

1841 and 1854; was ordained in London 
n 1842, and consecrated bishop in 1864. A 
D.D. of Oxford, he translated the Bible into 
yoruba. See J. Page’s The Black Bishop 


CRUDEN, Alexander (1701-70), born at 
Aberdeen, took his M.A. at Marischal 
College, and, after ten years’ tutoring, in 1732 
started as a bookseller in London. In 1737 
appeared his admirable Concordance of the 
Holy Scriptures. It was dedicated to Oucen 
Caroline, who promised to ‘ remember him 
but died a few days later. Cruden now 
relapsed into insanity, and for ten weeks was 
kept in a madhouse, as again for a fortnight 
in 1753. Earning meanwhile his livelihood 
as a press-reader, he assumed the title of 
‘Alexander the Corrector’, and in 1755 
began to go through the country reproving 
Sabbath-breaking and profanity. But many 
a good and kindly action was interwoven with 
his crack-brained courtships, his dreams of 
knighthood and a scat in Parliament. Just 
back from a visit to Aberdeen, he died at his 
prayers in his Islington lodgings. Sec Lives 
by A. Chalmers, prefixed since 1824 to the 
Concordance, and by E, Olivier (1934). 
CRUFT, Charles (1852-1939), English show¬ 
man, was for many years general manager of 
James Spratt, dog-biscuit manufacturers. Ho 
organized the first dog show in 1886, and the 
annual shows since then have become world- 
famous. Through his infiuence the popularity 
of dogs and the standards of dog-breeding 
have been greatly improved. 

CRUIKSHANK, George, krook'shank (1792- 
1878), caricaturist and illustrator, was born 
in London, the son of Isaac Cruiksliank 
(c. 1756-1811), who, as well as his eldest son, 
Isaac Robert (1789-1856), was also a carica¬ 
turist. He thought at first of the sea as a 
profession, but, some of his sketches having 
come under the notice of a publisher, was 
induced to illustrate children’s books and 
songs. The Scourge (1811-16) afforded scope 
for his genius, ana from thenceforth be 
pursued mis his true vein. His illustrations 
for Hone’s political squibs attracted atten- 
tionj but in the exquisite series of coloured 
etchings contributed to the Humorist (1819- 
1821), and in the etchings to the Points of 
Humour (1823-24), his true artistic power 
began to bo visible. This finest period of 
his art culminated in the etchings to Peter 
Schlemihl (1823) and to Grimm’s German 
Popular Stories (1824-26), which latter, now 
extremely scarce, was reproduced in 1868, 
with a preface by Ruskin. Similar in artistic 
aims and in method are the spirited little 
woodcuts contributed to Italian Tales (1824), 
Mornings at Bow Street (1824-27), and Clarkes 
Three Courses and a Dessert (1830). PI is 
numerous plates in Bentley's Miscellany and 
Ainsworth's Magazine mark a third period, in 
which ho aimed at greater elaboration and 
completeness, and frequently attained great 
power of tragic design. The finest specimens 
of this period are the great series to Dickens’s 
Oliver Twist and Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, 
Guy Fawkes, The Tower ^ London, Windsor 
Castle and The Miser's Daughter, of which, 
as of Oliver Twist, he thirty years afterwards 
claimed the chief authorship. Among the 
best productions of his later wars are the 
large and elaborate etchings to Brough’s Hfe 
of Sir John Falstaff (1858). As a water- 
colourist he left work marked by considerable 
skill and delicacy; and in his late years he 
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devoted himself to oil-painting, showing more 
humour, fervour and inventive ability than 
artistic power. His Worship of Bacchus 
(1862) is a vigorous protest against drunken¬ 
ness; and to the cause of temperance he also 
devoted many of his designs, especially the 
powerful series of The Bottle (1847). He died 
February I, 1878, and is buried in St Paul’s. 
There are collections of his works in the 
British Museum, and in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. See A. M. Cohn’s Catalogue 
(1914), Marchmont’s The Three Cniikshanks 
(1898), and Lives by Bates (2nd cd. 1879), 
Jerrold (2nd cd. 1883), Stephens (1891) and 
Douglas (1903). 

CRUM BROWN, Alexander. See Brown (1). 
CRUSIUS, Christian August (1715-75), Ger¬ 
man philosopher, a forerunner of Kant, died 
a professor at Leipzig. See study by Heini- 
socth (1926). 

CRUVEILHIER, Jean, krikvaykyay (1791- 
1874), French anatomist, pioneer of the 
descriptive method, born at Limoges, became 
professor of Pathology at Montpellier in 1824 
and of Pathological Anatomy in Paris in 1836. 
CSIKY, Gregor, chi'kee (1842-91), Hungarian 
dramatist, born at Pankota, Vilagos, Hun¬ 
gary. A professor of Theology at I'emesvar 
seminary, he published some talcs from 
religious history (Photographs from Life), 
and in 1875 a comedy, Jasiot (The Oracle), 
which was a success. Other plays followed, 
comedies like Mirkdny Kariar and AnnUy and 
tragedies, Janus, The Magician, Theodora. 
Csiky also translated Sophocles, Plautus, 
Molidrc into Hungarian, as well as several 
English plays. Az EllcnallhatatUm (Jlic 
Irresistible), which won a prize from the 
Hungarian Academy, typifies his talent for 
direct, fresh approach to his subject. 
CSOKONAl VITEZ, Mihaly, cho'ko-^noy 
vdtays (1773-1805), Hungarian poet, born at 
Debrecen, Hungary, and professor of Poetry 
at the university there until his dissipated 
way of life lost him the post. His fame 
persists, however, chiefly through his lyrics, 
which stem from the brimming source of 
Hungarian folk-song. Among his works arc 
Magyar-Musa (1797); Anacreontic JPoenis 
(1903); and Dorottya (1804), a mock-heroic 
poem. See his collected works; ed. Maxton 
(1831). 

^S^MA DE KOrOS, Alexander, chd'tno 
(1784-1836), a Hungarian traveller, born in 
the Transylvanian village of Koros. In 1820 
he started for Central Asia, linding his way in 
Asiatic dress by Baghdad and Tehran to 
Bokhara, thence by Kabul and Lahore to 
Kashmir and Tibet, which he visited for the 
third time (1827-31). At Calcutta he com¬ 
pleted his Tibetan grammar and dictionary 
and was appointed librarian to the Asiatic 
Society, but in January 1836 he started on 
another journey to Tibet, only to die of fever 
after reaching Darjeeling. See 
(1885). 

CTESlAS, tesee-as (5th cent. B.c.), a Greek 
historian of Persia, was physician to Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, and accompanied him in 
toe expedition against his rebellious brother 
;^rus, 401 b.c. See Gilmore’s edition of 

ClJiSlBIUS, tes-tb ee-oos (fl. 2nd cent. 8.C.), 


CULLEN 

a Greek iiivenlor in mechanics, was the 
teacher ol Hero ol Alc.'candria, 

CUBrrr, (D TUonws (1788-1855), EnslW, 
builder, born al Bu.xlon, revolulionizod trade 
practices m the building indu.slry, and was 
responsible lor many large l.ondon projects 
mcludmg Belgravia, and llic East front of 
Buckingham Palace. ^ ^ 

, (2) Sir Williiiin (1785- 1861), Enolish 
mvenlor, horn at Uilliam, Norfolk, had been 
a miller, cabinct-makor and millwright until 
1812, and then chiel-cngmeor in Ransome’s 

1821-26. Ho removed to London in 1823 
Ihc Bute Dock.s at CardilV, the South- 

Eastern Railway and the Berlin waterworks 
were liy him. lie also invented the treadmill* 
and tor lus smwiccs in connection with the 
Great Exhibition buikhngs he was knighted 
in 1851. 

CUpwOin it Ralph (1617-88). chief of the 
_ C anibridge I’latoni.sts \ was born al Aller 
m Somerset, m 16,32 enlered limmanuei 
Colloge, C ambrulge, in 16.39 was elected a 

Icllow, and became a popular tutor. In 1645 
he was appointed master of Clare Hall and 
rcguis prolcssor of Hebrew; in 1650 rector 
of North Cadbury, Somerset, and in 1654 
master ot Christs (’ollcge; in 1662 rector 
ol Ashwell, Hertfordshire; and in 1678 
prebendary ot Gloucester. He died at 
Christ s C ollege. 11 is 7'nie Intellectual System 
of the Universe (1678), portentously learned 
ample and discursive, aimed to establish the 
reality ol a suprciuc divine Intelligence against 
materialism. His sermon before the House 
ol Commons (1647) shows the best features 
ol the Lalitudinarian school. His important 
IreatisT Concerning Efernal Morality was 
published in 1731, Sec monographs by 
[^wrey (1884), W, R, Scott (1891), G. Aspclin 

CUEVA, Juan dc la (r. 1550 4607), a Spanish 
poet and dramati.st, born at Seville, and 
known especially for his u.se of new metrical 
forms and his introduction of historical 
material into the drama, 

CU€N01\ Nicolas Joseph (1725- 1804), French 
engineer, about 1770 invented a thrcc-whccled 
steam-driven carriage with a speed of almost 
21 m.p.h. 

CUJ, Cdsar Antonovich, koo-ee' (1835-1918), 
Russian composer, was born at Vilna, the 
son of a French teacher. An expert on 
fortification, he became licut.-gcneral of 
engineers. Practically a self-taught musician, 
he composed William Ratcliff (1861) and 
other operas, &c. 

CUJACIUS, properly Jacques de Cujas or 
Cujaus (l522-90)y French jurist, was born at 
loulouse, and died a professor at Bourges. 
His complete works were edited by Fabrot 
(1 envois. 1658). Sec study by P. F. Girard 

CULLEN, (1) Count6e (1903- ), American 
negro poet, born in New York, began his 
literary career with Color (1925), a book of 
poems in which classical models such as the 
sonnet are used with considerable effect. He 
published several subsequent volumes of 
verse, a novel One Way to Heaven (1932), 
and collaborated with Arna Bontemps in the 
play St Louis Woman (1946). 
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(2) Paul (1803-78), Irish cardinal, was bora 
near Ballitorc, County Kildare. After a 
brilliant course in the Propaganda College at 
Rome he was ordained priest in 1829, and 
was successively vice-rector and rector of 
the Irish College in Rome and rector of the 
Propaganda College. In 1850 consecrated 
archbishop of Armagh and primate of 
Ireland, he commenced a vigorous reign of 
eight-and-twenty years. His denunciations of 
Fenianism made him many enemies among 
the more hot-headed Irishmen but greatly 
increased the respect of English Protestants. 
Translated to Dublin in 1852, he was created 
a cardinal priest in 1866, the first Irishman to 
attain that dignity. Ho died at Dublin. 

(3) William (1710-90), Scottish physician, 
was born at Hamilton. After some c.xpcri- 
ence as an apprentice apothecary in Glasgow, 
on board ship and in London, he studied 
at Edinburgh under Munro, and started 
practice in his native town. William Hunter 
(q.v.) was a pupil. In 1740 Cullen graduated 
M.D. at Glasgow, established himself there 
as a physician, and lectured on medicine. 
In 1751 he was appointed to the chair of 
Medicine, but in 1755 removed to Edinburgh, 
where for tliirty-livc years he occupied 
successively the chairs of Chemistry, Institutes 
of Medicine, and Medicine, besides teaching 
clinically in the Infirmary. T'o him is largely 
due the recognition of the important part 
played by the nervous system in health and 
disease. He bitterly opposed the Brunonian 
system (see Brown, John). Cullen’s chief 
works arc Synopsis Noso/ofriae Methodicae 
(1769); Institutions of Medicine (1772); 
Practice of Piiysie (1776-84); Treatise of 
Materia Medico (1789). See Life by Thomson 
and Craigie (2 vols. 1832--59). 

CULPEPER, (1) John. See Colkperkr. 

(2) Nicholas (1616 -54), English physician, 
born in London, studied at Cambridge, and 
started in 1640 to practise astrology and 
physic in SpitalOclds. In 1649 he published 
an English translation of the College of 
Physicians* Pharmacopoeia, A Physical 
Directory, renamed in 1654 Pharmacopoeia 
Londinensis, or the London Dispensatory, 
This infringement of a close monopoly, 
together with his Puritanism, brought 
Culpeper many enemies. In 1653 appeared 
The English Physician Enlarged, or the Herbal, 
Both books had an enormous sale, and both 
are included in Dr Gordon’s collective 
edition of his Works (4 vols. 1802). 

(3) Sir Thomas (1578-1662), born of good 
Kentish family, studied at Hart Hall, Oxford, 
and at one of the Inns of Court, was knighted 
m 1619, and bought Leeds Castle in Kent, 
where, or at Greenway Court, near Holling- 
bourn, he mostly lived. His Tract against 
ysurie (1621) contended for the reduction of 
interest to six per cent. 

(4) Sir Thomas (1626-97), third son of (3), 
studied at University College, Oxford, and 
haying made the grand tour, and been 
knitted soon after the Restoration, retired 
to Greenway Court Besides editing his 
father s treatise in 1668, he himself wrote 
pamphlets on usury. He wrote also Mssayes or 
Moral Discourses (1655-71), 

.ULVERWEL, Nathanael (d. 1651?), on© of 


CUMMINGS 


the Cambridge Platonists, born in Middlesex, 
entered Emmanuel College in 1633 and was 
elected icllow in 1642. His vigorous Light of 
Nature (1652) was edited in 1857 by John 
Brown, D.D., ol Edinburgh, with an essay 
by Cairns. See Campagnac’s Cambridge 
P/atonists (1902) and G. P. H. PawsoiTs 
Cambridge Platonists (1930). 
CUMBERLAND, Dukes of (1). See Ernest 
Augustus, king of Hanover. 

® V, king of Hanover. 

(3) William Augustus (1721-65), second 
son of George II, adopting a military career, 
was wounded at Dettingen in 1743, and 
defeated, not ingloriously, at Fontenoy by 
Marshal Saxe in 1745. Sent next to crush 
the Young Pretender’s rebellion, he did so 
ellcctiially at Culloden (1746), and by his 
cruelties earned the lastina title of * BniHior ’ 


cruelties earned the lasting title of ' Butcher 
to set 0If against his reward of £25,000 a year. 
In 1747 he was defeated by Saxe at Latfclcl, 
and in 1757 hud to surrender at Klostcr- 
Zevea, after which he retired. See works by 
(‘876), E. Charlcris 
(1913). Also see Clifford. 
CUMBERLAND, Earls of. Sec Clifford. 
CUMBERLAND, (1) Richard (1631-1718), 
philosopher, born in London, was educated 
at St Paul’s School and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and became rector of Brampton, 
Northamptonshire (1658), vicar of All Saints, 
bishop of Peterborough 
(1691). His De Legibits Naturae (1672), 
written in reply to Hobbes, founds morality 
on a utilitarian basis, 

(2) Richard (1732-1811), playwright, was 
hqrii m the lodge of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Pic was the great-grandson of Bishop 
Cumberland and maternal grandson of Dr 
Richard Bentley. From Bury St Edmunds 
and Westminster, where he was contemporary 
with Cowper, Churchill and Warren Hastings, 
ho passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
was a fellow at twenty. Becoming private 
secretary to Lord l-Ialifax, he gave up his 
intention of taking orders. As secretary to 
the Board of Trade (1776-82), he undertook 
a secret mission to Spain (1780) which cost 
him £4500, a sum that ministers refused to 
reimburse when the Board was suppressed. 
Having obtained a compensation allowance 
of about half his salary, Cumberland retired 
to Tunbridge Wells, where he wrote farces, 
tragedies, comedies, pamphlets, essays and 
two novels, Anmdel and Henry, Of his 
comedies may bo named The PPest Indian, The 
Brothers, The Fashionable Lover, The Jew and 
The Wheel of Fortune, Cumberland is alluded 
to in Goldsmith’s Retaliation with not 
unkindly satire as * the Terence of England, 
the mender of hearts*; in Sheridan’s Critic 
he IS gibbeted as ‘ Sir Fretful Plagiary *. See 
his rambling Memoirs (2 vols. 1807). 

CUMMINGS, Edward Estlin (1894- ), 

American writer and painter, born at 
Cambridge, Mass., was educated at Harvard. 
His best-known book The Enormous Room 
0922), describes his wartime internment in 
France, other successful works were Tulips 
and Chimneys (1923), Eimi (1933) and collec¬ 
tions of poems in modern style employing 
unorthodox rhythmic and linguistic devices 
such as the omission of capitals. He studied 
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art in Paris, and a collection of his drawings 
and paintings was published in 1931. 
CUMMINS, Maria Susanna (1827-66), Ameri¬ 
can writer, born at Salem, Mass., with her 
first novel The Lamplighter (1854) scored 
enormous popular success. 

CUNARD, Sir Samuel (1787-1865; Bart. 
1859), born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, suc¬ 
ceeded early as a merchant and shipowner, 
came to England in 1838, and, for the new 
steam rail service between Britain and 
America, joined with George Burns, Glasgow, 
and David Mclver, Liverpool, in founding 
(1839) what became the Cunard Line. The 
first passage (1840) was the Britannia's in 14 
days 8 hours. 

CUNNINGHAM, (1) Sir Alan Gordon (1887™ 
), British general, brother of (3), from 
Kenya in 1941 struck through Italian 
Somaliland and freed Abyssinia and British 
Somaliland from the Italians. He was high 
commissioner for Palestine (1945-48). 

(2) Allan (1784-1842), Scottish poet and 
man of letters, was born in Kcir parish, 
Dumfriesshire. His father was neighbour to 
Burns at Ellisland; and Allan, a boy of 
twelve, followed at the poet’s funeral. At 
ten he was apprenticed to a stonemason 
brother, but continued to pore over songs 
and stories. His first publications were his 
sham-antique verse and prose contributions 
to Cromek’s Remains of Nithsdaie and 
Galloway Song (1810). Hogg he already 
knew, and these gained him the acquaintance 
of Scott, with whom ‘ Honest Allan * was 
always a great favourite. He now removed 
to London, and became one of the best- 
known writers for the London Magazine^ 
as well as manager in Chantrey’s studio 
(1815-41), Among his works were Tradi- 
tional Tales of the English and Scottish 
Peasantry (1822); Songs of Scotland^ Ancient 
and Modern (1825); Lives of British Fainters^ 
Sculptors, and Architects (6 vols. 1829-33); 
and Life of Wilkie (3 vols. 1843). Of his five 
sons, Captain Joseph Davey (1812-51) and 
Major-general Sir Alexander (1814-93) both 
served in the Indian army; the former wrote 
a good history of the Sikhs (1849), and the 
latter many books on Indian architecture and 
statistics; Peter (1816-1869) is remembered 
by his Handbook of London (1849; recast by 
H. Wheatley, 3 vols. 1891); and Prancis 
(1820-75), also an Indian soldier, edited 
Marlowe, Massinger and Ben Jonson, 

(3) Andrew Browne, 1st Viscount Cunning¬ 
ham of Hyndhope (1883- ), British admiral 

was educated at Stubbington and Dartmouth, 
entering the Royal Navy in 1898. Service 
in the 1914-18 war brought him a D.S.O. and 
two bars. Duty as deputy chief of the 
Naval Staff (1938-39) was followed by 
appointment as c.-in-c. Mediterranean; 
where his victory in the battle of Cape 
Matapan virtually eliminated the Italian 
battle fleet from the war. His intrepidity and 
resource were equally valuable in the evacua¬ 
tion of Crete. He was promoted to first sea 
lord in 1943. A peerage and the O.M. were 
conferred on him in 1946. See his memoirs, 
A Sailor's Odyssey (1951). 

(4) Willim, D.D. (1805-61), Scottish 
divine, a chief leader of the Disruption, was 


born at Hamilton, and, educated at Edin¬ 
burgh, became minister at Greenock (1830) 
and Edinburgh (1834), then professor (1843) 
and principal (1847) at the Free Church 
College, He wrote on theology and church 
history. See Life by Rainy and Mackenzie 
(1871), 

(5) Wmiani (1849-1919), Scottish econo¬ 
mist, author of the pioneer Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce (1882) which in 
revised form remained a standard work for 
many years, reaching a 6lh edition in 1929, 
was born in Edinburgh and, educated there 
and at Cambridge, taught history at Cam¬ 
bridge, economics at King’s College, London, 
and in 1907 was made archdeacon of Ely. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, (1) Robert, 
originally Robert Graham (d. 1797), Scottish 
laird and songwriter, grandfather of (2), 
born on the family estates at Gartmorc, 
Stirlingshire. His mother was a daughter of 
the 12th Earl of Glcncairn. Ho was educated 
at Glasgow University, became a planter and 
receiver-general in .lamaica, was chosen 
rector of Glasgow University on his return 
in 1785 and was M.F. (1794**96). He warmly 
supported the French Revolution, moved an 
abortive bill of rights and composed * If 
doughty deeds my lady please ’ and other 
lyrical poems. On the death of the last Earl 
of Glcncairn in 1796, he succeeded to the 
latter’s estates and changed his name to 
Cunninghamc G raham. 

(2) Robert Boiitine (1852-1936), Scottish 
author and politician, grandson of (1), was 
born in London, educated at Harrow and 
from 1869 was chiefly engaged in ranching 
and adventuring in the Argentine, until he 
succeeded to the family estates in 1883. In 
1879 he had married a Chilean poetess. He 
was M.P. (1886-92) and was imprisoned with 
John Burns, the Socialist Leader, for ‘ illegal 
assembly ’ in Trafalgar Square in 1887. He 
was the first president of the Scottish Labour 
party in 1888. Flo travelled extensively in 
Spain and Morocco (1893-98), where an 
incident described in his Mogreb-EhAcksa 
(1898) inspired Shaw’s Captain Brassbound's 
Conversion, Flc wrote a great number of 
travel books, but is best known for his highly 
individual, flamboyant essays and short 
stories, collections of which arc entitled 
Success (1902), Faith (1909), Hope (1910), 
Charity (1912) and Scottish Stories (1914). 
He was elected the first president of the 
Scottish National party in 1928 and died in 
Buenos Aires. Conrad and Fludson were 
among his close literary friends. See A. F. 
Tschiffely, Bon Roberto (1937), and The 
Essential Cunninghame Graham, cd. Bloom¬ 
field (1952). 

CUNOBELINUS. See Cymbeune. 

CUREL, Francois, Vicomte do (1854-1928), 
French dramatist, novelist and Academician 
(1918), bom at Metz, was trained as an 
engineer. 

CURETON, Wflliam, D.D., LL.D. (1808-64), 
English Syriac scholar, born at Westbury, 
Shropshire, in 1837 entered the British 
Museum as assistant-keeper of MSS. Here 
he brought to light a Syriac version of the 
l^istles of Ignatius (q.v.) and other MSS. 
He was a canon of V^estminster. 
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CURIE, Pierre (1859-1906), French physicist, 
and his wife (Marie, n^e SWodowska, 1867- 
1934, born at Warsaw), worked jointly at 
Paris on magnetism and radio-activity, and 
discovered radium. Son of a Paris physician, 
M Curie became professor of Physics at the 
Sorbonne in 1901, shared a Nobel prize with 
his wife and Bccquerel in 1903, and was run 
over and killed in Paris. Mmc Curio, who 
succeeded to his chair, isolated polonium and 
radium in 1910, and got a Nobel prize in 1911. 
She was appointed honorary professor of 
Radiology at Warsaw in 1919. See also 
JoLiOT-CuniE, and Life by Lve Curie (Eng. tr. 
1949). Their second daughter Eve (1904- ), 
born in Paris, became well known as a 
musician and writer, and during World War 11 
worked in the U.S.A. on behalf of the French 
resistance movement. 

CUELL, Edmiind (1675-1747), a London 
bookseller, gibbeted by Pope in the Dundad. 
He was twice (1716 and 1721) at the bar of 
the House of Lords for publishing matter 
regarding its members; was tried and 
convicted for publishing obscene books 
(1725), fined (1728) for the issue of Nun in Her 
Smock and De Usu Fhgrarnnu and pilloried 
for his Memoirs of John Ker of Kersland. His 
announcement of Mr Pope's Literary Corres¬ 
pondence (1735) led to the seizure of the 
stock, and furnished Pope (who instigated its 
publication) with a sulticicnt excuse for the 
issue of an authentic edition (1737-41), 
Curll did not deal solely in garbage, as a list 
of his contains 167 standard works. Plis 
Curliad (1729) is styled a ‘hypcrcritic upon 
the Dunciad Variorum h It was of CurlTs 
biographies that Arbuthnot wittily said they 
had added a new terror to death. 

CURRAN, John Philpot (1750-1817), Irish 
orator, was born at Newmarket in County 
Cork. At Trinity College, Dublin, he was as 
idle and reckless as he had been at school, 
but yet learnt something of law; and the 
boisterous taproom debates of his life in 
Dublin and London shaped him into an 
orator. After two years at the Middle 
Temple, London, ho was called to the Irish 
bar m 1775, Hero his conviviality, wit and 
eloquence soon made him a prominent figure, 
and led to his being employed in many of the 

g reatest causes of the time. In 1782 ho 
ecamc king’s counsel, and in 1783 was 
returned to the Irish parliament for Kilbeg- 
gan. He became a strong supporter of 
Grattan, but his eloquence proved less effec¬ 
tive in the House than before an Irish jury. 
His sarcastic retorts involved him in duels, 
of which, in the course of his career, he 
fought five, all fortunately without serious 
harm. Although a staunch Protestant, 
Curran had a warm sympathy with his 
suffering Catholic countrymen, and was 
constant in his unavailing appeals on their 
behalf to government, with his defence of 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan in 1792 com¬ 
menced the long series of defences in state- 
trials which have shod such a lustre on his 
name. Curran flung himself into the defence 
of the rebels of 1798 with heroic energy. 
Then came the Union, which Curran had 
always opposed as ‘ the annihilation of 
Ireland His own health was now shattered 


and domestic troubles darkened his later 
years. His wife eloped with a clergyman, 
and his youngest daughter, Sarah, died in 
Sicily a few months after the hapless fate of 
her lover, Robert Emmet. (MacDonagh’s 
Viceroy's Postbag, 1904, deals with Curran 
as a ‘ heartless and inhuman scoundrel * in 
her regard.) In 1806-14 he was master of 
the rolls in Ireland. From London his 
remains were re»intcrred in Glasnevin 
Cemetery, Dublin, in 1834, See Lives by 
his son, W. H. Curran (1819), and L. Hale 
(1958). 

CURRIE, James (1756-1805), Scottish phy¬ 
sician, the earliest editor of Burns, born at 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming manse, Dumfriesshire, 
studied medicine at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and from 1780 practised in Liverpool, His 
chief medical work was the able Reports on 
the Effects of Water in Febrile Diseases (1797); 
but ho is best remembered by his edition of 
Bums (1800; 7th cd. 1813), with a Life and 
criticism of the writings, undertaken solely 
for the benefit of Burns’s family. See Life 
by his son (1831). 

CURTIN, John (1885-1945), Australian trade 
union leader, journalist and Labour politi¬ 
cian, born at Creswick, Victoria, in 1941 
became Commonwealth premier and in the 
Japanese war proved a far-seeing and intrepid 
national leader. 

CURTIS, (1) Benjamin Robbins (1809-74), and 
(2) George Tickhor (1812-94), two brothers, 
born at Watertown, Mass., both writers on 
legal subjects, and the latter also a biographer. 
See Memoir of the former (2 vols. 1879). 

(3) George William (1824-92), American 
man of letters, born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, after four years in Europe (1846-50) 
joined the stall of the New York Tribune, 
and was one of the editors of Putnam's 
Monthly from 1852 to 1869. He commenced 
the * Editor’s Easy Chair ’ papers in Harper's 
Monthly in 1853, and became principal leader- 
writer for Harper's Weekly on its establish¬ 
ment in 1857. A novel, frumps (1862), and 
most of his books appeared first in these 
journals. He died at New York. See Lives 
^ 'ntcr (1893), Chadwick (1893) and Cary 

S . 

:US, (1) Ernst (1814-96), German 
archaeologist, born at Lfibeck, studied at 
Bonn, Gottingen and Berlin, visited Athens 
with Brandis in 1837, and next acconmanied 
Ottfried Mfillcr in his travels through Greece. 
Tutor (1844-49) to the Crown Prince 
Frederick of Prussia, in 1856 he succeeded 
Hermann as professor at Gottingen, whence 
ho was recalled in 1868 to Berlin. From 1853 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, he 
was one of its permanent secretaries 1871-93. 
He died July IL 1896. Among his works 
are Naxos (1846), Peloponnesos (1851-“52), 
Olympia (1852), Die Topographic Kkinasiens 
(1872), Ephesos (1874), Griechische Oeschichte 
(1857-61; 5th ed. 1881 et seqv, Eng. trans. 
by A. W. Ward, 1868-73). See Life by F. 
Curtius (1913). 

(2) Georg (1820-85), brother of (1), on© of 
the greatest Greek scholars, was born at 
Lfibeck, and studied at Bonn and Berlin. 
After teaching at Dresden and Berlin, he 
became in 1849 extraordinary, in 1851 
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ordinary, professor of Classical 
Prague, at Kiel in 1854, at Leipzig m 1862. 
The chief of his many works were Onechische 
SMgrammarik (1852; Eng. tram. 1863); 
Erliiutermigen to the foregoing (1863; trans. 
by Abbott, 1870); Grtmdziige der gnechmehen 
Etvmologie (1858; trans. by Wilkins and 
England, 1875-76); and Dcu 
Verlmm (1873-76; trans. by smne, 1880). 
See Monograph by Wmdisch (1887). 

(3) Mettus or Mettios (4th cent, b.c.), a 

noble Roman youth who in 362 ii.c. is said 
to have leapt oi\ horseback into a chasm 
which had opened in the forum, and which 
the soothsayers declared could only be hllca 
by throwing into it the most precious treasure 
of Rome, ^ ^ 

(4) Quintus (fl. 1st cent, a.d.), a Roman 
historian, who about a.d. 41-54 wrote Pc 
Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magnu ia Icn hooks, 
of which the first two have been lost and 
the text of the remainder is imperlcct. It 
has little value as history; but its style, if 
mannered, is elegant. The vditio pnud'ps 
was published at Venice about 1471. See a 
French monograph by Bosson (1887), and 
W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, vol. 2 
(1947) 

(5) Theodor (1857-1928), Cicrman organic 
chemist, professor at Heidelberg from 1897, 
known especially for his discovery ol 
hydrazine (1887) and other organic com¬ 
CURWEN, John (1816-80), the apostle ol the 

Tonic Solfa system, was born at Hcckmond- 
wike, Yorkshire, the son of an Independent 
minister, and himself in 1844 was settled as 
Independent minister at Plaistow. In 1841 
he began to advocate the solfa system; m 
1843 his Grammar of Vocal Music tippcarcd; 
in 1864 he resigned his ministry and gave 
himself wholly to the cause. Ho died at 
Heaton Mersey, Lancashire. See Memorials 
(1882). 

CURWOOD, James Oliver (1878-1927), 
American writer, born at Owosso, Mich., 
author of popular novels of outdoor life, as 
The Courage of Captain Plum (1908), The 
Grizzly King (1917), The Alaskan (1923), &c, 
CURZON, (1) George Nathaniel, Marquis 
Curzon of Redleston (1859-1925), British 
statesman, was born at Kedleston Hall in 
Derbyshire, eldest son of Baron Scarsclalc. 
After a promising career at Eton, he failed to 
take a first in classics at Oxford, but his 
subsequent brilliance gained him a fellowship 
of All Souls in 1883. In 1886 he was elected 
M.P. for Southport, and the following year 
began extensive travels all over the Bast 
which gave him the extraordinary insight into 
oriental affairs and the personal contact with 
eastern rulers which fitted him for his later 
work at the Foreign Office and in India. 


Three authoritative books, on Asiatic Russia 
(1889), on Persia (1892) and on problems of 
the Far East (1894L were the outcome of his 
journeys. He became under-secretary for 
India in 1891, and for foreign affairs in 1895. 
In 1898, aged only 39, he was chosen viceroy 
of India and was given an Irish barony, 
having been unwilling to accept an English 
peerage with its accompanying bar from the 
House of Commons. A controversial and 


often turbulent viceroy, constunily at war 
with his ofiicials, he introduced inany reforms, 
both social and political, including the 
establishment of the N.W, Frontier Province 
and the partition of Bengal. After the arrival 
of Lord Kitchener (q.v.) a.s commander-in- 
chief in 1902, a difference of opinion arose 
over the dual control system then in force in 
the Indian Army, The Government, finding 
Gurzon’s regime loo dynamic for its liking, 
manipulated this crisis in such a way as to 
procure his resignation, and he left India, a 
disappoi n tcd m a n, i n 1905. Rcleguted to the 
political wilderness, he devoted himself to art 
and archaeology and to the question of 
university reform. He returned to politics as 
lord privy seal in the Goalition of 1915, and 
became a member of Lloyd George’s V/ar 
C'abinct in 1916, in which year he received the 
Garter. In 1919 his long-standing ambition 
to become foreign secretary was rulfiUed, but 
in the unheallfiy atmosphere of post-war 
foreign politics his iiptimistic planning was 
doomed to frustration, as in the faiUiro of the 
ivrsian treaty (1919) and in the constant 
thwarting of his efforts by Lloyd George. In 
1921 he was created a marquis, and as 
delegate to the Lausanne conference in 
1922-23 he won a resounding success by bis 
firm altitude at a time when British prestige 
had fallen dangerously low. On the resigna¬ 
tion of Bonar Law in May 1923 he clearly 
hoped for and expected the ju'emiership, and 
the choice of Baldwin was a great blow, but 
he offered his support and continued as foreign 
secretary until 1924, Cur/,on’s lumdling 

of affairs was charactcri/ed by great self- 
con lidcncc and decision tind an unshakable 
faith in his own infallibility vvhich brought 
him an unfortunate reputation for unapp- 
roachability and pomposity his parliamen¬ 
tary manner warn likened to that of ‘a 
divinity addressing blackbeetles ’“--but his 
energy and ability and his courage in the 
face of bitter disappointments and physical 
handicap (he suffered from spinal curvature 
from an early age) stamp him as one of the 
outstanding figures of the century. Sec studios 
by Lord Ronaldshny CI92H), Nicolson(1937), 
and Mosley (I%0). ^ ^ 

(2) Robert, Lord Zoudie (1810 73), born 
in London, studied at Oxford, iravcllcd in 
the Levant 0 833-37), was an attach^ at 
Constantinople, and wrote Momtsterks in the 
Levant (1849V 

CUSHING, (0 Caleb (1800-79), American 
statesman, born in Salisbury, Mass., was 
admitted to the bar in 1821, sat in the state 
legislature and senate, and was elected to 
congress in 1835-43. He arranged the first 
treaty between China and the United States 
in lo44; raised and commanded a regiment 
in the war with Mexico; and was U.S. 
attorney-general in 1853 '57, counsel for the 
U.S. at the Genova Conference in 1872, ana 
minister to Spain in 1874«77. 

(2) Harvey WllUams (1869*1939). American 
neurologist, educated at Yale and Harvard 
(M.D., 1895), was professor of Surgeiy at 
the latter ana made special study of the brain 
and the pituitary gland. Works include The 
Pituitary Body and Its Disorders (1912), and 
Life of Sir Wimm Osier (Pulitzer prize, 1925). 
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CUSHMAN, Ctiarlotte Siwmders (1816-76), an 
American actress, who was born and died at 
Boston, U.S., appeared first in opera in 1834, 
and as Lady Macbeth in 1835. In 1844 she 
accompanied Macrcady on a tour through 
the northern states, and afterwards appeared 
in London, where she was well received in a 
range of characters that included Lady 
Macbeth, Rosalind, Meg Mcrrilccs, and 
Romeo—her sister Susan (1822-59) playing 
Tuliet. She retired from the stage in 1875. 
COST, (1) Sir Edward (1794-1878), British 
general and military historian, was born and 
died in London, the sixth son of the lirst Lord 


(2) Sir Lionel Henry (1859-1929), English 
art historian, director of the National 
Portrait Gallery (1895 *1909), surveyor of the 
king’s pictures (1901-27), author of many 
works, especially on Van Dyck and on the 
royal collections. 

0) Robert Needham, LL.D. (1821-1909), 
nephew of (1), born at Cockaync-llatlcy, 
Bedfordshire, wawS educated at Eton, and 
entered the Indian civil service. Ho held 
important posts in North India, in 1864-65 
was a member of the legislative council and 
returned to England in 1869, He published 
works on the modern languages ol the East 
Indies (1878), of Africa (1882) and of 
Oceania, as well as Umuistlc ami Oriental 
Essays (3 series, 1880-91), Piet ares of fmlkm 
Life (1881), Evanttelisatian of the Non-^ 
Christian World (Xm). &c. 

CUSTER, George Armstrong (1839-76), 
American vsoldicr, born in Ohio, graduated at 
West Point in 1861, and served with distinc¬ 
tion through the civil war. As a cavalry 
commander in the west, he several times 
defeated the hostile Indians; but on June 25, 
1876, he attacked the Sioux on the Little Big 
Horn, in Montana, and he and his 264 men 
were all destroyed. See Life by Whittaker 


CUTHBERT, St (c, 635-87), was in one 
legend born in Ireland, the son of a petty 
king; but in another in Lauderdale, then 
part of Northumbria. In 651 he was certainly 
a shepherd boy there, and while watching his 
flock by night had a vision which made him 
resolve to become a monk. The same year 


he entered the monastery of Old Melrose, 
and in 660 accompanied its abbot Eata to 
Ripon. In consequence of the dispute about 
Easter, Eata returned to Melrose (661), and 
Cuthbert, having accompanied him, was 
elected prior. In 664 he left Melrose for the 
island monastery of Lindisfarne, of which he 
became prior, his old master,^ Eata, being 
abbot But in 676 he quitted Lindisfarne for 
a hermit’s cell built with his own hands on 


one of the Fame group. Here in 684, he was 
visited by Ecgfrid, king of Northumbria, who 
came entreating him to accept the bishopric 
of Hexham. He reluctantly complied, but 
jhortly after exchanged the see or Hexham 
Tor that of Lindisfarne. Still thirsting after 
jolitudo, at the end of two years he returned 
,0 his cell, where he died March 20, 687. The 
ame of St Cuthbert had been great during his 
ife; it became far greater after his death. 
Churches were dedicated to him from the 


Trent and Mersey to the Forth and Clyde, 


His body remained (incorrupt, as was 
believed) at Lindisfarne till 875, when the 
monks, bearing it on their shoulders, fled 
inland from the Danes. After many wander¬ 
ings it found a resting-place at Chestcr-Ic- 
Street in 883; in 995 it was translated first to 
Ripon and then to Durham. Plcrc, inclosed 
in a costly shrine, and believed to work 
miracles daily, it remained till the Reforma¬ 
tion. The grave was opened in 1826, when in¬ 
side a triple colfm his skeleton was found, still 
entire, wrapped in five robes of embroidered 
silk. Until the Reformation no woman 
was suffered to approach his shrine. See 
the ancient Lives by Bede, Simeon of Durham 
and Reginald of Durham and those by Raino 
(1828), Ryrc (1849), Fryer (1830) and 
Colgravc (1940). 

currs, John Clitts, Baron (1661-1707), one 
of William TlEs anti Marlborough’s generals, 
who served in Ireland and the Low Countries, 
was probably born ^ at Arkesden, near 
SalTron-Waldcn, anti died in Dublin, 

CUVIER, Leopold Chr6lien h'r6d6ric Diigobert, 
kihvyay (1769 4832), French anatomist, 
better known by his adopted literary title, 
Georges Cuvier, was born at Montbdliard, 
then belonging to Wiirttemberg, his ancestors 
being Huguenot rtTugees. He studied for 
the ministry at Stuttgart; and his love for 
zoology was confirmed by residence as a 
tutor on the Normandy coast (1788 -94). In 
1795 through GcofTroy Saint-llilaire he was 
appointed assistant professor of Comparative 
Anatomy in the Jardin des Blantes, and 
elected a member of the French Institute; in 
1803 he became permanent secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences. After the Restoration 
he was made chancellor of the University of 
Paris, admitted into the cabinet by Louts 
XVllI, and in 1826 created grand-ollicer of 
the Legion of Honour. His opposition to the 
royal measures restricting the freedom of the 
press lost him the favour of Charles X; but 
under Louis-Philippe he was made a peer of 
France in 1831, and next year minister of the 
interior. He died of paralysis. In his plans 
for national education, in his labours for the 
French Protestant Church, and in scientific 
work, ho was alike indefatigable. He was 
conspicuous for an unsurpassed grasp of 
facts rather than for originality or power of 
generalization, and proved a formidable 
opponent of the Theory of Descent, Although 
his four types—Vertebrate, Mollusc, Arti¬ 
culate and Radiate—are now known to give 
a false simplicity to nature, his structural 
method made classification more natural. 
Now also palaeontology was linked to 
comparative anatomy. Among Cuvier’s 
more important works are: tegons d^ano’* 
tomle comparie (4 801-05); L'Anatomie des 
mollusques (1816); Les Ossements fossiles 
des quadrupides (1812); P/isioire naturelle 
des poissons (1828-49), written in concert 
with Valenciennes. Best known is Le Rigne 
animal distribui d*apris son organisation 
(1817), which has passed through so many 
editors’ hands. See Mrs R. Lee’s Memoirs 
of Baron Cuvier 0833), Pasquier’s moge 
(1833), Carus’s Geschkhte der Zoologk 
0872), Haeckel’s History of Creation (1876), 
Ducrotay de Blainville’s Cuvier et Ceoffrop 
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Saint-Hilaire (1890), and Dandin’s Cuvier et 
Lamarck (Paris 1926). 

CUYP, or Kiiyp, (1) Albert (1620-91), Dutch 
painter, who was born and died at Dordrecht, 
excelled in cattle, moonlight, wintry land¬ 
scapes, still waters with ships, horse-markets, 
hunts, camps and cavalry-fights, and golden 
sunlight. 

(2) Jacob Gerrits, ‘Old Cuyp ’ (c, 1575- 
1649), father of (1), a portrait-painter of 
Dordrecht. 

CYMBELINE, in Shakespeare’s play, a king 
of Britain, whose original was Holinshed’s 
half-historical Cunobelinus, who died c. 43 
A.D., and of whom several coins are extant. 
CYNEWULF, kin'e- (8th cent.), Anglo-Saxon 
poet, identined by some with Cynewulf, 
bishop of Lindisfarne (737-80). Four poems, 
Juliana^ Christ, Elene and The Fates of the 
Apostles, have his name worked into the 
text in runes. See translation with notes by 
C. W. Kennedy (1910). 

CYPRIAN, St (c. 200-258). Thascius 

Caecilius Cyprianus, one of the great fathers 
of the church, was born probably at Carthage; 
and, after teaching rhetoric there, became a 
Christian about 245. He was made a bishop 
in 248, when his zealous efldrts to restore 
strict discipline soon brought him a host of 
enemies. In the Decian persecution he had 
to seek safety in flight; and after his return 
to Carthage in 251 the rest of his life was a 
constant struggle to hold the balance between 
severity and leniency towards the ‘ Lapsed ’ 
(i.e. those who had conformed for a time to 
heathenism). Excommunicated by the 
Roman bishop Stephen for denying the 
validity of heretic baptism, at a synod at 
Carthage in 256 Cyprian maintained that the 
Roman bishop, spite of the primacy of Peter, 
could not claim a judicial authority over 
other bishops. On September 14, 258, ho 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor 
Valerian, See Lives by Poole (1840), 
Archbishop Benson (1897), and Studies by 
H. Koch (1910, 1926, 1930). 
CYRANKIEWICZ, Joseph, si-ran-kyay'vits 
(1911- ), Polish politician, became secretary 
of the Socialist party in Cracow in 1935. Ho 
was taken prisoner by the Germans in 1939, 
escaped and organized resistance in the 
Cracow Province and was sent to Auschwitz 
in 1941. In 1945 he became secretary- 
general of the Socialist party and was prime 
minister from 1947 to 1952. He resumed the 
premiership in 1954. 

CYRANO BE BERGERAC. See Bergerac. 
CYRENIUS (d. A.D. 21), a Grecized form of 
Publius Sulpicius Quirinus, named in Luke ii 
as governor of Syria. He was appointed 
governor in a.d. 6, but may have also held 
the post some years earlier. 

CYRIL (827-69), and METHODIUS (826-85), 
samts, apostles of the Slavs, were brothers, 
and natives of Thessalonica. Cyril had been 
a disciple of Photius, and was surnamed ‘ the 
philosopher’. The Tartar Khazars to the 
north-east of the Black Sea having about 860 
^ked the Emperor Michael III to send them 
Christian missionaries, Cyril was sent and 
nmde many converts. The Bulgarians of 
Moesia were evangelized by 
Methodius, who baptized their king Bogoris 


in 861. At the request of the Duke of 
Moravia, the brothers went thither, prepared 
a Slav translation of the Scriptures and chief 
liturgical books, and won the hearts of the 
people from the Roman missionaries. The 
two brothers were summoned to Rome to 
explain their conduct, and Cyril died there in 
869- Methodius, who in the same year was 
consecrated at Rome Bishop of the Moravi¬ 
ans, completed the evangelization of the 
Slavs. Called to Rome a second time in 879 
to justify his celebration of the mass in the 
native tongue, he gained the approval of 
Pope John VIH, returned to his diocese in 
880, and probably died at Hradigtt^ on the 
Morava. Both brothers are recognized as 
saints by the Roman Catholic Church, after 
having been condemned as Arians by several 
popes. The Cyrillic alphabet, modified out of 
the Greek by Cyril, superseded a more ancient 
Slavonic alphabet. See German works by 
Ginzel C2nd cd. 1860), Diimmler and Miklo- 
sich (1870), and Bonwetsch (1885). 

CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, St (376-444), 
one of the fathers of the churcli, was born at 
Alexandria, and brought up under the care of 
his unde Thcophiliis, whom, after some years 
spent as a monk in the Nitrian desert, he 
succeeded as patriarch of Alexandria in 412. 
He forthwith closed the churches of the 
Novatians, and in 415 expelled the Jews from 
the city. With the shameful murder of 
Hypatia (q.v.) he was at least indirectly 
connected. The latter part of his life was 
spent in the relentless persecution of Ncs- 
torius (q.v.). The council of Ephesus in 431 
condemned Neslorius, with his doctrine of 
the two natures in Christ. After this, John 
of Antioch and his adherents (numbering 
from 30 to 40 bishops), who had arrived at 
Ephesus too late, constituted a synod of their 
own, which condemned CJyril. The emperor 
confirmed both of these depositions; but 
Cyril kept his patriarchate till his death. 
Among his extant works arc a defence of 
Christianity, written against the Emperor 
Julian in 433; a series of homilies and treat¬ 
ises on the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Worship of God in spirit and in truth. The 
best edition is that of Aubert (7 vols. Paris 
1638). See Kopallik, Cyril von Alexandria 
(Mainz 1881). 

CYRIL OF JERUSALEM, St (c, 315-386). 
ordained presbyter about 345, tried to be 
neutral during the Arian controversies, and 
m 351 was ordained Bishop of Jerusalem. 
He was twice expelled from his see, in 358 
and by a synod at Constantinople in 360; 
out on the accession of Julian in 361 he 
returned to his flock till 367, when, by order 
of yalens, he was again expelled. He returned 
again on the death of Valens in 378, and 
took part, on the orthodox side, in the 
second council of Constantinople. His 
Katecheseis (instructions to catechumens) 
have been edited by Touttto (Paris 1720), 
and by Reischl and Rupp (1845-60). There 
^ trarislation in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers (1838) and by R. M. Woolley (1930). 
See^works by Gonnet (1876) and Mader 

See Lucaris. 

CYRUS THE GREAT (d. 529 B.C.), the 
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founder of the Pcrsuin empire, was the fourth Asiatics and Greek mercenaries, encountered 


in a line Ol KIHKS vji lu (.'Jiu-Mauu 

by the Hebrews Elam), who formed a branch 
of the Persian royal dynasty of the Achac- 
mcnidcs- Accordiinr to Herodotus, Cyrus 
was the son of Mandane, daughter of 
Astyages, king of Media, and the Persian 
Cambyses. He was to have been killed by 
Astyages had not a herdsman saved him till 
he was old enough to be sent to Persia. This 
and the very dilfercnt stories of Xenophon 
and others have been superseded by the 
evidence of monuments discovered in modern 
times. Cyrus was the son of C^’ambyscs I, 
grandson of Cyrus I, and great-grandson of 
Teispes, who was also the great-grandfather 
of Hystaspes, the father of Darius (q.v.). In 
the third or sixth year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon (553 or 550 n.c.), C’yrus, * king of 
Elam *, made Astyages, king of Media, a 
prisoner, and took his capital, Tebatana, the 
Median army having mutinied. By 548 he 
was ‘ king of Persia *, b’avoured by a revolt 
of the tribes on * the Lower Sea *, or Persian 
Gulf, he advanced on Babylon, and, after 
giving battle at Opis, took Sippuni (Sephar- 
vaim) and Babylon itself * without fighting * 
in 539. The account of the siege of Babylon 
by Cyrus recorded by Herodotus must there¬ 
fore bo erroneous. Cyrus, a polytheist and 
an idolater, at once begun a policy of 
religious conciliation. The nation.s who had 
been carried into captivity in Babylon along 
with the Jews were restored to their native 
countries, and allowed to take their gods with 
them. I'ho empire of 1 .ydia had fallen before 
the army of Cyrus some years before (in or 
about 546), and after the conquest of Baby¬ 
lonia he was muster of all Asiti from the 
Mediterranean to the Hindu Kush, The 
conqueror’s hold over Asia Minor and Syria 
was much strengthened by his friendly 
relations with the Phoenicians and the Jews: 
in the Old Testament ho is called the Shepherd 
and the Anointed of Jehovah, After he had 
extended his empire from the Arabian desert 
and the Persian Gulf in the south, to the 
Black Sea, the Caucasus and the Caspian in 
the north, he died in 529 -according to 
Herodotus and Diodorus, during an unsuc¬ 
cessful struggle with Tomyris, queen of the 
Massagetac, on the Jaxarles. Before his 
death he had made his son and successor 
Cambyses ‘ king of Babylon The Cyro- 
paedia of Xenophon is a historical romance. 
Sec Sayce’s Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther (2nd ed, 1887); also his Fresh 
Li^itfrom the Ancient Motwments (1883), 
YRUS THE YOUNGER (424-401 D.C.), 
second son of Darius Noth us and Parysatis, 
conspired against his brother Artaxerxes 
Mnemon (404), was sentenced to death, but 
afterwards pardoned and even restored to his 
dignity as satrap of Asia Minor. In 401 he 
left Sardis at the head of a large army of 


ms oroincr at cimaxu, stadia from 
Babylon, and was there defeated and slain. 
See Xl'NOPlION, 

CZARTORYSKI, Adam Jerzy, char-to-ris'kee 
(1770 1861), Polish statesman, son of Prince 
Adam C'zartoryski (1734-1823), was born at 
Warsaw, and educated at Edinburgh and 
London. He fought against Russia in the 
Polish insurrection of 1794, and, sent to 
St Petersburg as a hostage, gained the friend¬ 
ship^ of the Grand-duke Alexander and the 
confidence of the Emperor Paul, who made 
him ambassador to Sardinia. When Alex¬ 
ander ascended the throne he appointed him 
assistant to the minister of foreign affairs. 
As curator of the university of Wilna (1803) 
ho exerted all his inllucncc to keep alive a 
spirit of nationality; and when some of the 
students were sent to Siberia, Czartoryski 
resigned his oOicc. Into the Revolution of 
1830 he threw himself with all his heart. He 
was elected president of a provisional govern¬ 
ment, and summoned a national diet which 
in January 1831 declared the Polish throne 
vacant and elected Czartoryski head of the 
national government. He immediately 
devoted half of his largo estates to the public 
service; and, though in August he resigned 
his post, continued to fight as a common 
soUher, After the suppression of the rising, 
Czartoryski—exdudcd from the amnesty and 
his Polish estates con(iscalcd™-escapcd to 
Paris, where he afterwards resided, the liberal 
friend of his poor expatriated countrymen. 
In 1848 ho freed all his serfs in Galicia, and 
<Iuring the Crimean war he endeavoured to 
induce the allies to identify the cause of 
Poland with that of I’urkcy. He refused the 
amnesty olfcrcd to him by Alexander 11, 
and died near Paris. See his Memoirs, 
translated by Gielgud (1888), 

CZBIRMAK, Johann Nepomuk, cher'niak 
(1828-73), physiologist^ the founder of 
laryngoscopy, was bom m Prague, studied at 
Vienna, Breslau and WUrzburg, and was 
professor successively at Cracow, Pcsth, Jena 
and Leipzig. His collected works were 
published in 1879. 

CZERNY, Karl, cheFnee (1791-1857), Aus¬ 
trian pianist and composer, was born and 
died at Vienna. He studied under Beethoven 
and Clementi, and himself taught Liszt, 
Thalberg and Dohlcr. His piano exercises 
and studies are widely used today. See Life 
by Steger (Munich 1924). 

CZERNY GEORGIiL Turk. Karadjordje, i.e. 
‘Black George’ (1766-1817), the leader of 
the Serbians in their struggle for indepen¬ 
dence, after the treaty of Slobosjo (July 8, 
1808) was elected governor and recognized 
as Prince of Serbia by the sultan. He had 
returned from a two years* exile in Austria 
when he was murdered at the instigation of 
his rival, Prince Milosch. 
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D 4 BROWSKI, correct Polish form of 
Dombrovski. 

DA COSTA, Isaak (1798™-1860), Dutch poet, 
was bora at Amsterdam, the son of a 
Portuguese Jew, studied at Leyden, and in 
1822, a year after taking his doctorate of 
philosophy, embraced Christianity. ^ See 
Dutch Lives by Kocnen (1861), Pierson 
(1865) and Ten Brink (1888). 

DAODI, Bernardo (c. 1290^1350), Italian 
painter of the Florentine school, and a 
follower, perhaps a pupil, of Giotto. See 
study by Vitzthum (1905). 

DAENDELS, Merman Willem (1762-1818), a 
Dutch general, born at Hattem, in Guelder- 
land, from 1808 to 1811 was goyernor- 
general of the Dutch East Indies, and in !8I5 
was entrusted with the organization of the 
Dutch colonics on the coast of Africa, where 
he died. 

DA GAMA. See Gama. 

DAGOBERT, the name of several Merovin¬ 
gian French kings. 

Dagobert 1 (ruled 628-39), son of Clotairo 
n, ruled at first only over Austrasia but later 
over a combined Frankish kingdom. Sub¬ 
sequently he set his sons to rule over Neustria 
and Austrasia. 

Dagobert 11 (ruled 676 -79), son of Sigibert 
III, after whose death he was banished to an 
Irish monastery. Ho was assassinated after 
a short reign. 

DAGUERRE, Louis Jacques Mandd (1789- 
1851), French photographic pioneer, born at 
CormciUcs, had been a scene-painter in Paris, 
when, from 1826 onwards, and partly in 
conjunction with M. Niepce, he perfected his 
‘ daguerrotype ’ process in which a photo¬ 
graphic image is obtained on a copper plate 
coated with a light-sensitive layer of silver 
iodide and bromide. See Life by Gernsheim 
(1956). 

DAHLj (1) Anders (18th cent.), Swedish 
botanist, was a pupil of Linnaeus. The genus 
Dahlia is named after him. 

(2) Johann Christian Clausen (1788-1857), 
a Norwegian landscape-painter, from 1821 
professor of Painting at Dresden. 

(3) Michael (1656-1743), portrait-painter, 
born at Stockholm, in 1688 settled in London. 
Works may be seen in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

DAHLGREN, (1) John Adolphus Bernard 
(1809-70), American admiral, born in 
Philadelphia, joined the navy in 1826 and 
did much to advance the science of naval 
gunnery by founding an ordnance workshop 
at Washington, where he designed a new 
type of naval gun (1850). He commanded 
the South Atlantic Blockade squadron in the 
Civil War. 

(2) Karl Fredrik (1791-1844), Swedish 
poet and humorist, born at Stensbruk in 
Ostergotland, studied at Uppsala, and fro nr 
1815 was a preacher at Stockholm. His 
works—^novels, tales, poems, dramas. &c.— 
fill 5 vols. (1847-52). 


DAHLMANN, Friedrich Christoph (1785- 
1860), German historian, was born at Wismar, 
studied at Copenhagen and Halle, and in 1813 
became professor of History at Kick in 1829 
of Political Science at tidltingcn, where he 
published (1830) his QuvUettkumk der 
dettttichen Gesrhh'hte. Banished in 1837 by 
the king of Hanover, he went to Leipzig, 
next to Jena, where he wrote his masterpiece, 
Geschivhte von Danemark (3 vols. IHJt) 43). 
In 1842 he became professor of History at 
Bonn, atul in the movement of 1848 headed 
the constitutional liberals. See Life by 
Springer (kx'ip/.ig 1870 72), 

DAMN, Julius Sophus hVlix (1834 1912), 
publici.sl, historian, poet, was horn at 
llumburg, the son of the actor, Friedrich 
Dahn (IHl I 89). He studied at Munich and 
Berlin, and became professor of Ciennan 
Jurisprudence at Kdnigsherg and Breslau. 
Sec his Erinneriwiten (1890 93). 

DAIMLER, Gottileh (1834 4900), German 
engineer, born at Schonulorf, worked after 
1872 with Otto and Lungen on improving the 
gas engine, designed in 1885 one of the 
earliest roadworthy mohw-cars, and founded 
the Daimler Automobile Company at 
Cannstatt in 1890. 

DAKIN, Henry Drysdale (1880 1950), English 
chemist, was born in London. Important for 
his researches on enzymes and his work on 
antiseptics, he ilevelopcd M>akin*s" or the 
‘ (kirrcLDakin * sidulion (a 0“5*Jo solution of 
sodium hypochlorite), widely used for treating 
wounds in World War 1. 1‘lcctcd P.R.S. in 
1917, he was awarded the Davy Medal in 
1941. 

DALADIER. ^klouurd, r/u-Wynv (UU- 
), French politician, born at Ciirpentras* 
became in 1927 leader of the radical socialists, 
and in 1933 minister of war and prime 
minister of a short-lived government. Again 
minister of war, in January 1934 he was 
asked to form a cabinet, hut his government 
immediately met the full force of the reper¬ 
cussions of the Stavisky (q.v.) crisis, and 
lasted only a few weeks. In 1936 he became 
war minister in the Popular FTont cabinet, 
and^ in 1938 again took oflicc as premier. 
Pacifist in outlook, ho supported * appease¬ 
ment’ and was a signatory of the Munich 
Pact, (n 1940 he rosignecL became succes¬ 
sively w£ir and foreign minister, and on the 
fall of France was arrested and interned until 
1945. 

D’ALBERT. See Alsert (1 ). 

DALCROZE. Sec Jaoues-Daix^eozk, 

DALIE, (1) David (1739-1806), Scottish indus¬ 
trialist, was born at Stewarton, Ayrshire. 
Apprenticed to a Paisley weaver, he after¬ 
wards txavcllcd the country, buying up the 
homespun linen yarn, about 1763 became 
clerk to a silk-mcrcer, then an importer of 
French and Dutch yarns. On Arkwright’s 
visiting Scotland it was agreed that he and 
Dale should engage in cotton-spinning 
together at New Lanark, near tlie Falls of 
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Clyde. There Dale built mills (1785) and 
became prosperous. In 1799 he sold these 
mills to Robert Owen (q.v.), his son-in-law. 
Dale spent his last years at Glasgow in 
works of benevolence and in preaching to a 
church of his own, the * Old Independents 
(2) Sir Htwy Halietf (1875- ), British 

nhvsiologist, educated at Cambridge and 
London, elected F.R.S. (1914), Becanic 
director of the National Institute tor Medical 
Research, London. In 1936 he shared with 
Loewi the Nobel prize for medicine for work 
on the chemical transmission of nerve impul¬ 
ses. In 1947 he was president of the British 
Association. 

DALKN, Nils Chistav (1869 1937), Swedish 
engineer, cducalcil at CH>td>org and ZOrich, 
invented automatic lighting for unmanned 
lighthouses and raihvay ^ sig.nals. Nobel 
prize-winner for physics in 1912, he was 
blinded a year later by an explosion in a 
chemical experiment, but continued to work 
till ins death. . , 

DALGARNO, George (c. 1626-87), Scottish 
writer, born at Old Aberdeen, studied at 
Marisehal C'ollege, and kept a school for 
thirty years in Oxford, where he died, lie 
wrote the Ars SigNoriinj, vni^o Characfcr 
Umvemtlis (1661) and l>hiascaIocophus, or 
the l}caf itnd Dumb btatCsl'otor (1680) - both 
reprinted for the Maitland Club in 1834. 

DALllOUSSI'h James Andrew Broun-Ramsay, 
Marquis of (1812 60)C greatest of Indian pro-^ 
consuls L was tlurd sou of the 9th Lari ol 
Dallunisic, and was born at l)al!\<msic Castle, 
Midlolhian. Lxiueated at Harrow and (‘luist 
Church, Oxford, he succeeded in IH32, by the 
death of his only remaining Inauher, to the 
courtesy-title of Lord Ramsay, lu 1835 he 
stood unsuccessfully for L'dinburgh as a Con¬ 
servative; in 1837 was elected for Hadding¬ 
tonshire; in 1838, on the death of his father, 
entered the House of lA'crs as Earl of 
Dalhouste. In 1843 Peel appointed him vice- 
president of the Board oflVade, and in 1845 
he succeeded Mr Ciladstonc as president. 
When l^cd resigned oflieein 1846, Lord John 
Rxisscll asked Lord Daltiousie to remain at 
the Board of I'nide in order to carry out tho 
regulations he had framed for the railway 
system. In 1847 he was appointed governor- 
general of India" tho youngest viceroy ever 
sent thither. His Indian administration was 
not less successful in the acquisition of terri¬ 
tory than in developing Indian resources and 
improving the administration. Pegu and the 
Punjab were conquered; Nagpur, Oiidh, 
Sattara, Jhansi and Berar annexed. Railways 
on a colossal scale were planned and com¬ 
menced; 4000 miles of telegraph were spread 
over India; 2000 miles of road were bridged 
and metalled: the Ganges Canal was opened; 
and important irrigation works all over India 
were executed. Noteworthy also are 
Dalhousie’s energetic action against suttee, 
thuggee, female infanticide and Iho^ slave- 
trade; the organization of the Legislative 
Council;' the improved training of the civil 
service, which was opened to all natural-born 
British subjects, black or white; the develop¬ 
ment of trade, agriculture, forestry, mining 
and the postal service. In 1848 he was made 
a K.T.; in 1849 received the marquisate and 


the thanks of parliament. Broken in health, 
he left India in 1856, and on December 19, 
1860, he died at Dalhousic Castle. See 
monograph by Lee Warner (1904); and his 
Private Letters (1910). 

DALI, Salviiclor, dahlee (1904- ), Spanish 
artist, born at Figucras. After studying at 
the Academy of Fine Arts, Madrid, he moved 
to Paris and joined the Surrealists in 1928, 
and became one of the principal figures of 
the movement. He made a deep study of 
abnormal psychology and dream symbolism, 
and represented ‘ paranoiac * objects in 
landscapes remembered from his Spanish 
boyhood with almost academic realism and 
highly finished craftsmanship. In 1940 he 
settled in the United States, and later became 
a Catholic and devoted his art to symbolic 
religious paintings. His publications include 
The Secret Life of Salvador Dali (1942) and 
the surrealIvSt novel Hidden Faces (1944). Tn 
1929 he collaborated with Luis Bunucl in 
producing the famous surrealist film Le Chien 
Andaloa. His painting The Persistence of 
Memory (1931) (known as thcL////p Watches) 
is in the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
and his Christ of St John of the Cross (1951) 
is in Glasgow Art Gallery. See study by 
F. C^owios (1959). 

DALLAM, or Dalhani, a family of English 
organ-builders. 

(1) Ralph (d. 1672), built organs for St 
George's Chapel, Windsor, and for Greenwich 
church, 

(2) Robert (1602-65), son of (3), was res¬ 
ponsible for organs at New College, Oxford, 
York Minster, St Paul’s Cathedral, .Tesus 
C'ollcge, Cambridge (1634), Canterbury 
Cathedral (1635), and St Mary Woolnoth 
(destroyed in the Fire of London), 

(3) Thomas (c. 1599-e, 1630), builtorgansfor 
King’s College, Cambridge, and for Worces¬ 
ter Cathedral See his Diary (Hakluyt Soc. 
1898). 

DALLAPICCOLA, Luigi (1904- ), Italian 
composer and teacher, whoso compositions, 
making wide use of twelve-note technique, 
include songs, a piano concerto, an opera. 
The Prisoner, a ballet, Marsyas, and orchestral 
and choral works, such as Cariti di Prrgronia. 
DALLAS, (1) Alexander James (1759-1817), a 
lawyer of West Indian birth and Scottish 
descent, who went to the U.S. (1783), settled 
in Philadelphia, became naturalized, and was 
later secretary of the treasury and war- 
secretary under President Madison. See Life 
by his son G. M. Dallas (1871). 

(2) George Mifflin (1792-1864), son of (1), 
was born in Philadelphia, and graduated at 
Princeton College in 1810. Admitted to the 
bar, he entered the diplomatic service, and in 
1831 was sent to the XJ.S. senate by Penn¬ 
sylvania. Ho was U.S. minister to Russia, 
1837-39, and in 1844 was elected vice- 
president of the United States. In 1846 his 
casting-vote as president of the senate 
repealed the protective tariff of 1842, though 
he had been a Protectionist Minister to 
Great Britain 1856-61, he died at Phila¬ 
delphia- His posthumous writings include 
Letters from London (1869), a Life of his 
father (1871), and his Diary, 

BALLING, ILord- SeeButWER. 
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BALOU, (Aim6) Jules (1838-1902), French 
sculptor, born in Paris. He was the pupil ot 
Carpeaux, and after being the curator of the 
Louvre during the Commune, he flctl to 
England in 1871, and taught at the Royal 
College of Art for some years. Flis realistic 
modelling influenced many English sculptors 
of the time. Elis well-known monument 
Triumph of the Mepithlic is in Paris. 
BALRYMPLP:, (1) Alexander (1737-4808), 
Scottish hydrographer, brother of (2), was 
born at New Hailes, Musselburgh.^ In 1779 
he became hydrographer to the Last India 
Company, in 1795 to the Admiralty; and 
died three weeks after his dismissal from 
office, 

(2) Sir Bavid, Lord Hailes (172(>'”92), 
Scottish historian, born at Edinburgh, the 
great-grandson of the 1st Viscount Stair, 
brother of (1), a justiciary lord in 1776, he is 
best known for his accurate, chronological 
Amiais ofScotlanch 1057-^1371 (1776-79), 

(3) Sir James (1650-1719), second son ot 
the 1st Viscount Stair, became a chief clerk 
of the Court of Session, and in 1698, a 
baronet. His CoUeciiorts amcernin^ the 
Scottish History preceding 1153 (1705) is still 
of value. 

DALTON, (1) Hugis, Baron Dalton of Forest 
and Frith (1887- ), British Labour poli¬ 

tician, born at Neath, Clamorgan, was 
educated at Eton, King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and the London School of Economics, 
served in the first world war and was Labour 
M.P. (1924-31 and from 1935). Ho became 
minister for economic warfare (1940) and 
president of the Board of Trade (1942) in 
Churchiirs war-time coalition. In 1945 he 
became Labour chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nationalized the Bank of England (1946) but 
resigned in consequence of ‘ budget leakages’ 
to a journalist in November 1947. Ho was 
made a life poor in 1959. See his Cedi hock 
Yesterday (1953). 

(2) John (1766-1844), English chemist, was 
born at Eagles field, near Cockcrmouth, the 
son of a Quaker weaver. After 1781 ho 
became assistant in a boarding-school kept 
by a cousin in Kendal, of which in 1785 ho 
and a brother became the proprietors. Hero 
his love of mathematical and physical studios 
was developed, and hero in 1787 he com¬ 
menced a meteorological journal continued 
all his life, recording 200,000 observations. 
He collected butterflies and gathered a great 
hortus siccus and herbarium. In 1793 ho 
was appointed teacher of mathematics and 
science in New College, Manchester, and 
later supported himself in Manchester by 
private tuition. In 1794 he first described 
colour-blindness (‘ Daltonism")» exemplified 
in his own case and that of his brother. An 
F.R.S. and an associate of the Paris Academy, 
he died at Manchester. His chief physical 
researches were on mixed gases, the force of 
steam, the elasticity of vapours and the 
expansion of gases by heat, his law of partial 
pressures being also known as ‘ Dalton’s 
law *; and in chemistry on the absorption of 
gases by water, on carbonic acid, carburetted 
hydrogen, &c., while his atomic theory 
elevated^ chemistry to a science. Dalton was 
unquestionably one of the greatest of chemists. 


In his habits he was simple, m manners grave 
and reserved but kindly.^ He * never found 
time ’ to marry. Sec I.ives by Or Angus 
Smith (1836), Or Henry (1854), Lonsdale 
(1874) and Sir IL Roscoc (1895), and W. 
'filden, Fatuous ('hemists (1921). 

(3) John C'all (1825 89), physiologist, was 
born at Chelmsford, Mass,, and lived in New 
York. 

DALY, (John) Augustin, dayTi (1838-99), 
American dramatist and manager, born m 
Plymouth, N.C. After being a dramatic 
critic, he went into management, opening the 
I'ifth Avenue 'rhcalrc. New York, in 1869, 
and his own theatre, Daly's, in 1879, with 
tfie company of whicli he visited London in 
1884. In 1893 he opened the London Daly’s 
with Ada Rchan in The Tatning of the Shrew, 
He wrote and adapted nearly one hundred 
plays, of which the best was Horizon (1871), 
though the most popular were melodramas 
such as Under the (iashght and l>eah the 
Fors'oken. He was chosen by 'Lennyson to 
adapt The Foresters tor the stage in 1891. 
DALVKLl., or OalzeU, llimiias, </r<*-r/F (c. 
1599 4 685), the * Muscovy general \ born at 
Binns, Linlithgowshire, servcil in the RochcUo 
expedition (1628) and in IrdaiuL was taken 
prisoner at Worcester (1651), but escaped, 
and in 1655 entered the service of Russia and 
fought against the 'Tatars and/Turks, In 1666 
appointed commander-in-chief in Scotland, 
he defeated the {'ovenarUers at Riillion Green 
in the Pcntlands. A devoted royalist, he 
never ^shavcil his hcafil after Cluu’Ics Ts 
execution. 

DAL/JEL, VAmml (1817 1905), linglish 
engraver, born at Woolen fifth of the twelve 
sons of a Northumbrian artist, in 1839 joined 
his brother Cieorge in London, and gradually 
built up (with him and a third brother, 
Thomas) the great business of the ‘ Brothers 
DalzicI k wood-engravers. 

DAM, Carl Peter Henrik (h. 1895), Danish 
biochemist, taught in C'opcnhagen, went to 
U.S.A, (1940) and became a member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
(1945). F’or his discovery of Vitamin K 
(1934) he was with Doisy awarded the Nobel 
prize for medicine in 1943, 

DAMALA, See BrntMtiARnT, Sarah. 
I>AMASUS, the name of two popes, the first 
a Portuguese, in 366“v384; and the second 
in 1048. 

DAMKR, Anne Seymour, dayTnir (1749 1828), 
English sculptress and friend of Horace 
Walpole, was the daughter of Field-marshal 
Conway, and in 1767 married the worthless 
John Damer, who shot himself in 1776. See 
Life by Noble (1908). 

DAMI’ANI, Pietro, or Bt Peter Damian (1007- 
1072), Italian done, born at Ravenna, herded 
swine in boyhood, but rose to be cardinal 
and Bishop of Ostia (1057). He supported 
the policy of Hildebrand (Gregory VII) 
without sharing his arrogance, ana laboured 
strenuously to reform the clergy, then at a 
low ebb of immorality and indolence. H© 
died at Faenza. His letter^ speeches, <&c., 
were collected by Cardinal Cojetan (best ed, 
4 vols. Venice 1743). See Life by Neukirch 
(Gottingen 1875). 

DAMIANUS, St. SeeCosMAS. 
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DAMIEN, Fiither Joseph, dam-yt (1840-89), 
Belgian missionary renowned for his great 
work among the lepers of the Hawaiian 
island of Molokai, where he lived from 1873 
until his death from the disease. See Lives 
by Clifford 0889) and Cooke (1889), and 
R. L. Stevenson’s Father Damien (1890). 
DAMIENS, Robert Franvois, dam-yi (1714- 
1757), French soldier, attempted to assas¬ 
sinate Louis XV, allegedly at the behest of 
the Jesuits. On January 4, 1757, he went to 
Versailles, next day followed the king about 
everywhere, and about 6 p.m., as the king was 
entering his carriage, stabbed him. He was 
seized, and nearly three months later slowly 
tortured to death, being hnally torn to pieces 
by four horses. 

DAMOCLES, dam'o-kteez (4llt cent, n.c.), a 
courtier of the elder Dionysius, tyrant of 
Syracuse, who, having extolled the happiness 
of royalty, was reproved in a singular manner. 
He was seated at a table, richly spread, but 
on looking upwards he saw a keen-edged 
sword suspended over his head by a single 
horse-hair, 

DAMON and S>YJinAS, more correctly 
Phintias (4th cent. ».(\), two Pythagoreans of 
Syracuse, remembered as the models of 
faithful friendship. Condemned to death by 
the elder Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 
Pythias begged to be allowed to go home to 
arrange his alfairs, and Damon pledged his 
own life for his friend’s, Dionysius con¬ 
sented, and Pythias returned just in lime to 
save Damon from death. Struck by so 
noble an example, the tyrant pardoned 
Pythias, and desired to be admitted into 
their sacred fdlowsliip. 

DAMPIER, William (I652 d7l5), English 
navigator and hydrographer, was born near 
Yeovil. He gamed a great knowicdp of 
hydrography in voyages to Newfoundland, 
Bantam, Jamaica and Campeachy Bay. After 
two years among the lawless logwood cutters 
of Yucatan, he joined in 1679 a band of 
buccaneers who crossed the Isthmus of 
Darien and, ravaged the coast as far south as 
Juan Fernfindez. In another expedition 
(1683), after seizing a Danish ship at Sierra 
Leone, ho coasted along the shores of Chile, 
Peru and Mexico, sailing thence across the 
Pacific, and touching at the Philippines, 
China and Australia. Marooned on Nicobar 
Islands (1688) he made his way in a native 
canoe to Atchin, and got back to England 
(1691), where he published his interesting 
Voyage round the World (1697). He con¬ 
ducted (1699-1700) a voyage of discovery to 
tlic South Seas, in which he explored the 
north-west coast of Australia^ also the coasts 
of New Guinea and Now Britain, giving hjs 
name to the Dampior Archipelago and Strait 
On the return voyage ho was wrecked off 
Ascension, and lived with his crew on turtles 
and goats for live weeks, until relieved. The 
old buccaneer was a better pilot than com¬ 
mander, and his cruelty to his lieutenant led 
to his being court-martialled. Yet in 1703 
le was re-appointed to the command of two 
privateers (the master of one of thena Alex- 
inder Selkirk) to the South Seas, when he 
vas said to have been guilty of drunkenness, 
irutality and even cowardice. Dampier 


returned home at the close of 1707, poor and 
broken, npr did his angry Vindication re¬ 
establish his reputation. Next year he sailed 
again as pilot to a privateer, which rescued 
Selkirk, and returned in 1711. See Life by 
Wilkinson (1929), and Masefield’s edition of 
the Voyages (1907). 

DAMROSCH, Leopold (1832-85), German 
conductor and composer, born at Posen, was 
leader of the Weimar court orchestra under 
Liszt (1857-59) and conductor at Breslau 
(1859-"O0 and 1862-71) before emigrating to 
New York, where ho ultimately became 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and did much to popularize Wagner in the 
United States, His son Walter Johannes 
(1862-1950), born at Breslau, also became 
well known as a conductor and composed 
several operas. 

!>ANA, (I) Charles Anderson (1819-97), 
American newspaper editor, born at Hins¬ 
dale, N.H., spent two years at Harvard, and 
was a member of the Brook Farai community. 
During 1848-62 he edited the New York 
Tribune^ which opposed the extension of 
slavery to new territories; and from 1863 to 
the dose of the war he was assistant-secretary 
of war. In 1867 he purchased the New York 
Suriy and successfully managed it on demo¬ 
cratic lines. Ho published translations and 
anthologies, collaborated in a Life of Grant 
(1868), and with George Ripley, a former 
associate at Brook Farm, edited the New 
American Cyclopaedia (1857-63) and the 
American Cyclopaedia (1873-76), both in 
16 vols. He died at New York. See J. 
Wilson, Life of C. A, Dana (1907). 

(2) James Dwight (1813-95), American 
mineralogist and geologist, was born at 
Utica, N.Y. Ho graduated at Yale in 1833, 
and was sent out in 1838 as a scientific 
observer in the U.S. exploring expedition 
under Wilkes, visiting the Antarctic and 
Pacific, during which Dana’s ship was 
wrecked. He afterwards with his father-in- 
law, SilUmanj edited the American Journal of 
Science, and in 1846 was elected professor of 
Natural FUstory and Geology at Yale, 
Among his works are System of Mineralogy 
(1837), Manual of Mineralogy (1848), two 
treatises on corals, Textbook of Geology 
(1864) and Hawaiian Volcanoes (1890). 

(3) Richard Henry (1787-1879), American 
poet and prose writer, was born at Cambridge, 
Mass, He was educated at Harvard, and 
admitted to the bar at Boston in 1811. In 
1818 he became associate editor of the North 
American Review, to which he contributed 
largely. His Dying Raven (1821), The 
Buccaneer (1827) and some others of his 
poems were warmly praised by critics; but 
Dana’s best work was in criticism. He died 
at Boston. 

(4) Ridiardi Henry (1815-82), son of (3), 
author and lawyer, graduated at Harvard in 
1837. During a break in his college career, 
occasioned in part by an affection of the ©yes, 
he shipped as a common sailor, and made 
a voyage round Cape Horn to California 
and back. This voyage he described in Two 
Years before the Mast (1840), the best book 
of the kind; in 1840 he was admitted to 
the Massachusetts bar, and was especially 
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distinguished in maritime law. Among his 
works are The Seanuufs Friend (1841) and 
To Cuba and Back 0859). He also edited 
Wheaton’s International Law^ and was a 
prominent Frcc-soiler and Republican. He 
died in Rome. See Lite by Adams (2 vols. 
1890). 

BANBY, (1) Francis (1793-1861), Irish 
painter, bom near Wexford, painted land¬ 
scapes and large biblical and historical 
subject-pictures. 

(2) Lord. See Leeds, Duke of. 

BANCE, (1) George (1700-68), English archi¬ 
tect, designed the Mansion House (1739) and 
many other London buildings. 

(2) George (1741-1825), son of (1), rebuilt 
Newgate (1770-83), and was one of the 
original Royal Academicians. 

BANGER, (1) Ami. See Barry, Spranger. 

(2) Daniel (1716-94), the Pinner miser, who 
lived on a few pence a day, went swathed in 
hay-bands, and died worth £3000 a year. 
BANCKEETS, Henry (c. 1630-80), engraver 
and architectural painter, was born at The 
Hague and died at Amsterdam, having resided 
in England during 1668-79. 

BANCOURT, Florent Carton (1661-1725), 
French dramatist, actor and court favourite, 
became devout in bis old age, which he spent 
in retirement in the country. He excelled in 
depicting the stupidity of the peasantry and 
the follies of the bourf^eoisie. Sec works by 
Barthdlemy (1882) and Lcmaitrc (1882). 
DANDOLO,Enrico (c. 1108-1205), a Venetian, 
eminent in learning, eloquence and know¬ 
ledge of affairs, who in 1173 was sent as 
ambassador to Constantinople, and in 1192 
was elected doge. As such ho defeated the 
Pisans, and in 1201 marched at the head of 
the crusaders, and subdued Trieste and Zara, 
the coasts of Albania, the Ionian Islands and 
Constantinople, July 17, 1203. When the 
Emperor Alexius was murdered by his own 
subjects, Dandolo laid siege to Constantinople 
and took it by storm April 13, 1204. He 
established there the empire of the Latins, 
and caused Count Baldwin of Flanders to be 
* 'Chosen emperor. Other important members 
of the family include Giovanni, doge, 1280- 
1289; Francesco, 1328-39; Andrea, 1342-54. 
BANE, Clemence, pseud, of Winifred Ashton, 
English novelist and playwright, born in 
Blackheath. Her best novels are probably 
Regiment of Women (1917), Legend (l919). 
Broom Stages (1931) and The Flower Girls 
(1954), the last two dealing with theatrical 
families with a wealth of personal detail. 
Many of her plays have achieved long runs, 
including the near-classic A Bill of Divorce¬ 
ment (1921), the ingenious reconstruction of 
the poeFs life in Will Shakespeare (1921), 
the stark tragedy of Granite (1926) and Call 
Borne the Heart (1927). 

BANGERFIELB, Thomas (1650-85), inventor 
of the Meal-tub Plot, was the son of a farmer 
at Waltham in Essex, and had been a thief, 
vagabond and soldier on the Continent, 
pseudo-convert to Catholicism, coiner, &c., 
when in 1679 he accused the Presbyterians of 
plotting to destroy the government. Im¬ 
prisoned when this was shown to be a lie, he 
excused himself as having been deceived by 
a tale invented by the Roman Catholics to 
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screen a plot of their own against the king’s 
life. Papers proving this would, he alleged, 
be found in a meal-tub in the house of a lady 
(who was tried and acquitted). He himself 
was now whipped and pilloried, and on 
returning from Tyburn was killed by a blow 
in the eye from the cane of a bystander. 
DANIEL, (1) Arnaut (11. late I2lh cent.), 
Provencal poet, was born at the Castle of 
Rebcyrac, in Perigord, of poor but noble 
parents. He became a member of the court 
of Richard Cocur-de-Lion and was esteemed 
one of the best of the troubadours, particu¬ 
larly for his treatment of the theme of love. 
He introduced the scstina, the pattern of 
which was later adapted by Dante and 
Petrarch. 

(2) Siiimicl (1562-4619), English poet, was 
the son of a music-master, and was born near 
Taunton. He entered Magdalen Hull, 
Oxford, in 1597, but left it without a degree. 
He was some time tutor at Wilton to William 
Herbert, son of the Earl of Pembroke, after¬ 
wards at Skiplon to Anne Clilford, daughter 
of the Earl of Cumberland. In 1604 he was 
appointed to read new plays; in 1607 became 
one of the queen’s grooms of the privy 
chamber, and in 1615 IH had charge of a 
company of young players at Bristol. Retir¬ 
ing then to a farm which he possessed at 
Beckington, in Somerset, he died there in 
October 1619. Daniel was liighly commended 
by Lodge, Carew, and Drummond of 
Hawthornden, although Ben Jonson des¬ 
cribed him as ‘ a good honest man ., . but no 
poet’. Coleridge, laimb and UazUtt unite 
in praising him. His works include sonnets, 
epistles, masques and dramas; but his chief 
production is a poem in eight books, A 
History of the Civil Wars between York and 
Lancaster, His Defence of Ryme (1602) is in 
admirable prose. Sec D. Bush Fnglish 
Literature in the Earlier 17th century (1945). 
DANIELL, Mm Frederic (1790 4845), English 
chemist, born in London, became F.R.S. in 
1814, Chemistry professor in King’s College, 
London (1831), and wrote an Introduction to 
Chemical Philosophy (1839). Ho invented a 
hygrometer (1820), a pyrometer (1830) and 
the Daniell electric cell, 

DANNECKER, Johann Hdiiridi voii (1758- 
1841), German sculptor, was bom at Walden- 
buch, near Stuttgart, and from 1790 was 
professor of Sculpture in that city. His 
masterpiece, ’ Anadnc on the Panther’ 
(1816), is at Frankfurt. 

D’ANNENZIO, Gabriele (1863-4938), Italian 
poet, novelist, dramatist, journalist, airman, 
Principe (1924), was born at Pescara. Elis 
‘ Romances of the Rose ’ arc // Fiacere 
(1889), Ulnnocente^ and Trlopfo della morte; 
Le Vergini delle rocce (1896) is on© of a 
Lily’ trilogy; II Fuoco (1900), hrst of a 
Pomegranate * series. His tragedies include 
La Citth morta (1898); La Gioconda; 
Francesca da Rimini, Le Mar tyre de St 
Sebastien (1911) is a mystery play. Grace, 
voluptuousness, affectation characterize this 
apostle of a new Renaissance. He urged war 
against Austria, served, and was wounded 
(l^iO); in 1919 he seized and held Fiume, 
despite the Allies. See study by A. Rhodes 
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dantas, Julio, dii Uh^h (1H76 ), Portu- 

ffuesc dramatist, poet and short-story writer, 
born in Lagos. In Itis light lyrical poems and 
stories he displayed considerable talent, but 
bis heavier work, such as liisloricul drantas, 
attempted under tl\e influence of' the Nor¬ 
wegian and L’rcnch schools, was less stJcccss- 
ful. His A vem dos vardi\m (L)02) was 
translated by IL A. Saintsbury as 'r/;e 
CanUnaVs CoHatum (1927). Sec the study 
by W. Geisc (C'oimbra 1941). 

DANTE AliGHlEIH (I2<>5 321), ‘that 

singular splendour of the Italian race \ us 
Boccaccio, his first bic»grapher» calls him, 
was born, a lawyer's son, at Morence in May 
1265. He was bapli/ed Durante, afterwanfs 
contracted into Dante; and the o!d biog- 
raphers loved to dwell on the appropriateticss 
of both names, ‘ the much-eitduring ’ and 
‘the giver’. In his Viut Nuova^ the New 
(i.c, probably L'aiiy) 1 ife, he relates how he 
first set eyes on * the glorious lady of his 
heart, Beatrice \ he then bcitpt about nine 
years of age, and she a few months younger. 
To Boccaccio, and to his statemetif alone, 
wc owe the generally accepted fact that she 
was the daughter of Lblco Portinari, for 
Dante himself never gives tite slightest clue 
as to her family name. That chance meeting 
in May 1274 determitted tlie whole future 
course of the poet’s life. I'hc story of Ids 
boyish but unquenchable passion is told with 
exquisite pathos in the Vtta Nuova. Hiere 
is no evidence that any similar feeling was 
aroused in the heart of Beatrice herself. She 
was married early to one Simoire de’ Bardi, 
but neither this nor tfie poet’s own subsetiuent 
marriage interfcrcsl with his pure and 
Platonic devotion to her. which became even 
intensified after her death, on June 9, 1290. 
Shortly after Dante married Gemma Donati, 
daughter of a powerful Guelph fanuly, Tltai 
it proved an unhappy marriage is a mere 
conjecture, based ott the fUct that after 
Dante^s exile he never appears to have .seen 
his wife again. In 12H9 Dante fought at 
Campaldino, where P'lorcnce defeated the 
Cihibellincs, and was at the capitulation of 
Caprona. He was registered in one of the 
city guilds - that of the ApothccarkS'—being 
entered as ‘ Dante cPAldighieri, por/a *. In 
1300, after BUing minor public oOlccs, and 
possibly going on some embassies abroadj ho 
attained to the dignity of one of the six priors 
of Florence--a dignity lasting for only two 
months. U was towards the * White G udphs ’ 
or more moderate section that his sympathies 
tended; as prior he procured the banishment 
of the heads and leaders of the rival factions, 
ihowing characteristic sternness and impar- 
iality to Guelph and Ohibcllinc, White and 
3]aclc, alike. Shortly afterwards the leaders 
die Whites were pernritted somehow to 
eturn. The partiality thus shown was a 
jrominent feature in the accusation against 
5ante; but ho had a complete answer m the 
act that then ho was no longer in ofllce. In 
301, in alarm at the threatened interference 
Charles of Valois, Dante was sent on an 
mbassy to Rome to Pope Boniface VIIL 
Tom that embassy he never returned, nor 
id he ever again set foot in his native city, 
harles espousing the side of the NeH or 


Blacks, their victory was complete; and in 
January 130*. sentence of banishment went 
orth against Dante and others. This was 
U)llowed by a yet severer sentence on March 
I k which condemned them to be burned 
alive if ever cauidit, and which was repeated 
in 1311 and 1315. Dante’s principal halting- 
placcs seem to liavc becn—first Verona, in 
I uscany, in the Lunigiano, near Urbino, and 
then Verona again. During this period he is 
said to have visited Paris; but some of his 
biographers connect that visit with the period 
ot lus early education. Among these is 
Scrrayallc, who wrote as late as 1417, and 
who IS also the sole authority for Dante’s 
al egcc visit to England and Oxford. Those 
who, hke Boccaccio, take him to France 
during lus exile, suppose him to have been 
recalled to Italy and politics by the election 
ot Henry of Luxembourg as emperor and his 
visit to Italy, where no emperor had set foot 
ior more than lifty years. The exile’s hopes 
were now roused to the highest pitch, but 
were imally crushed by Henry’s uncxpccled 
death on August 24, 131.3, after which Dante 
took refuge in Romagna, and fmally in 
Ravenna, where for the most part he remained 
until his death, on September 14, 1321. He 
was buried with much pomp at Ravenna, 
and there he still lies, restored in 1865 to the 
original sarcophagus, Dante had seven 
children, six sons and one daughter, Beatrice, 
a ntm at Ravenna; but his family became 
extinct in the 16th century. 

'fhe dates and scciuencc of his various 
works are matter of conjecture. Doubtless 
the F/m Nm>va is the curliest. By far the most 
celebrated is the Diviint Cammedia., in which 
he purposes ‘ to say of Beatrice that which 
never yet was said of any woman k In this 
vision of Hell, Purgatory and Heaven wc 
have an encyclopaedic view of the highest 
culture and knowledge of the age on philo¬ 
sophy, history, classical literature, physical 
science, morals, theology, expressed in the 
subhmest and most exquisite poetry, and 
with consummate power and beauty of 
language. The Divina Commedia may be 
said to have made the Italian language, which 
was before so rude and unformed that Dante 
himself hesitated to employ it on such a 
theme, and is said to have commenced his 
poem in Latin. No work probably in the 
world, except the Bible, has given rise to so 
vast a literature. The next most important 
work is the fragment called the Convito, or 
Banquet^ which takes the form of a com¬ 
mentary on some canzoni, or short poems, of 
the atithor, of which there are only three, 
though the work, if completed, would have 
contained fourteen. The X>e Momrehia (In 
Latin) expounds Dante’s theory of the 
divinely-intended government of the world by 
a universal emperor acting in harmony with 
a universal pope. Another unfinished work, 
Dc Vulgari Eloquentia, discusses the origin 
of language, the divisions of languages, and 
the dialects of Italian in particular, C<m- 
zonkre is a considerable collection of short 
poems, canzonh sonnets, &c.; and, finally, 
we have a dozen epistles addressed mainly to 
leading statesmen or rulers. There are also 
some Eclogues and ofiien minor works* as 
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well as several of doubtful authenticity. 
See the edition by Edward Moore (4th ed. 
1924); Lives by Toynbee (1910) and Zinga- 
relli (1931); Gilson, Dante the Philosopher 
(1952), L H. Whitfield, Dante and Vergil 
(1950X U. Cosmo, Handbook to Dante Studies 
(1950), and D. Sayers, Introductory Papers 
(1954) 

DANTON, Georges Jacques, da-to (1759--94), 
French politician, bom of fanner-stock ^ 
Arcis-sur-Aube, at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution was practising as an advocate m 
Paris. Mirabeau recognized his genius, and 
hastened to attach him to himself. The year 
before, with Marat and Camille Desmouliiw, 
Danton had instituted the Cordeliers’ Club, 
which soon became the rallying-point of all 
the hotter revolutionists. There the tall 
brawny man, with harsh and daring coimten- 
ance, beetling black brows, and a voice of 
enormous power, thundered against the 
aristocrats. His share in the march on the 
Tuileries (August 10, 1792) is very doubtful, 
but it is certain that immediately thereafter 
he appears as minister of justice. And now 
the gigantic personality of the man seemed 
to overshadow all aroimd him. The advance 
of the Prussians for a moment struck panic 
to the heart of France; on September 2 
Danton uttered the famous words: *Pour 
les vaincre, pour les atterrer, que faut-il? De 
I’audace, encore de I’audace, et toujours de 
Taudace.* Paris was moved with resistless 
enthusiasm; she poured forth army after 
army of her sons, but the September massacres 
in the prisons were an outburst of cowardice 
and fear. Danton had, perhaps, a share in 
this atrocity, but Marat was mainly respon¬ 
sible. Danton voted for the death of the king 
(January 1793), was one of the nine original 
members of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and frequently went on missions to 
Dumouriez and other republican generals. 
In the Convention he bent his giant strength 
to crush the Girondists, or moderate party, 
on whose fall (October 1793) the extremists 
found themselves supreme. Henceforth all 
his energies were devoted at once to fire the 
hearts of Frenchmen against the foreign 
enemy and to conciliate domestic hatreds. 
He strove to abate the pitiless severity of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, which he had him¬ 
self set up; but although Hebert and his party 
were cut off, Danton’s policy of clemency 
failed to commend itself to the Mountain, 
whose ferocious instincts saw a more promis¬ 
ing leader in Robespierre. For a while 
Danton went to his native Arcis, and forgot 
all the machinations of Ms enemies in the 
qmet of domestic happiness with his second 
\me. Soon Ms friends summoned him to 
Pans, there to be arrested and brought, on 
April 2, 1794, with Camille Desmoulins and 
a group of his friends, before the Revolu- 
uqnary Tribunal, His defence was sublime 
in its audacity, its incoherence, its heroism and 
magnifi^t buffoonery. The first two days of 
tnal his mighty voice and passionate 
eloqr^ce moved the people so greatly that 
tro Committee concocted a decree to shut 
tte moi^ of men who had ‘ insulted Justice ’ * 
Hms o^y could they send to his doom th4 
greatest figure that fell in the Revolution 


(April 5, 1794). Sec Lives by Bougeart, 
Robinet, Madelin (1914), Belloc (1899), 
Barthou (1932). 

DA PONTE, Lorenzo, prig. Emanuele 
Conegliano (1749-1838), Italian poet, born at 
Ceneda near Venice, became professor of 
Rhetoric at Treviso until political and 
domestic troubles drove him to Vienna, where 
as poet to the Court Opera he wrote the 
libretti for Mozart’s operas Figaro (1786), 
Don Giovanni (1787) and Cost fan Tutte 
(1790). In London he taught Italian and 
sold boots; in 1805 he transferred to New 
York, where he sold liquor, tobacco and 
groceries and ended up as lecturer in Italian 
at Columbia College. 

DAQUIN, or d’Aqnin, Louis Claude, da-ki 
(1694-1772), French composer, organist and 
harpsichordist, born in Paris. A noted child 
prodigy, he played before Louis XIV when 
six years old and displaced his master, Marin 
de la Guerre, as organist of the Saintc 
Chapelle in 1706. Fie held many official 
postSj defeating Rameau in the contest for 
one m 1727, and became organist of the 
Chapel Royal in 1739. His works include 
religious music, and pieces for the organ and 
harpsichord, the most famous of which is Le 
Coucou, 

D’ARBLAY, Madame. See Burney, Fanny. 
DARBOY, Georges, dar-bwah (1813-71), 
bom at Fayl-Billot, in Haute-Marne, in 1859 
was made Bishop of Nancy, in 1863 Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris. He upheld the GalUcan 
theory, waged a long struggle with the Jesuits, 
and at the Vatican Council opposed the 
dogma of papal infallibility, but when it was 
adopted was one of the first to submit. Dur¬ 
ing the German siege of Paris he was unceas¬ 
ing in labours of benevolence, and under the 
Commune he refused to leave his fiock. 
Arrested as a hostage by the Communists, 
April 4,1871, he was shot in the court of the 
prison of La Roquette, May 24- Sec Life by 
L. C. Price (1915V 

DARBY, John Nelson (1800-82), English 
divine, the principal founder in 1830 ol the 
Plymouth Brethren or * Darbyites was born 
in London, was educated at Westminster 
School and Trinity College, Dublin, was for 
a year or two an Anglican clergyman, and 
died at Bournemouth. He wrote thirty 
works. See his Personal Recollections (1881). 
D’ARC. See Joan of Arc. 

DARCY, Thomas, Lord (1467-1537), English 
soldier and statesman, born in Yorkshire, 
held a number of offices, was ennobled in 
1505 and made warden of the east marches. 
He was one of Wolsey^s chief accusers, and 
lost favour with Henry VIH by speaking 
against tlie divorce. An opponent of the 
dissolution of the monasteries, he was 
^^eaded for his part in the Pilgrimage of 

DARGOMZHSKY, Alexander Sergeicvitch, 
dar-g^-mish'ski (1813-69), Russian composer, 
horn m Tula. At the age of twenty-two he 
retired trom government service to devote 
himself to music and composed his first 
opera, Esmeralda, which was regarded as a 
work of extreme realism. Later, under the 
mnuence of the Russian Nationalist com¬ 
posers, his setting of Pushkin’s The Stone 
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Guest (completed by Rimsky-Korsakov) 
anticipated the work of MouSvSorgsky in 
dramatic power and naturalistic treatment of 
words. Dargomizhsky had little success in 
his lifetime except in Belgium, where he 
introduced his orchestral works in 1864, 
See Gerald Abraham’s Studies in Russian 
Music (1935) and On Russkm Music (1939). 
DARfO, Rul)6n, pen-name of Felix Riib^n 
Garda Sarmiento (1867-1916), who, born in 
Nicaragua, lived a wandering life of journal¬ 
ism, amours and diplomatic appointments, 
and died of pneumonia. His A 2 id, Proses 
Profanes (1896), &c., showing Greek and 
French (Parnassian and Symbolist) influence, 
gave new vitality to Spanish poetry. See his 
autobiography (1912), and H. G. Doyle 
Bibliography of Rubdn Dario, 

DARIUS, The name of three kings of Persia. 

Darius I, surnamed Hystaspis (548-486 
B.C.), was the son of Hystaspes, of the family 
of tne Achaemenidcs (q,v.), and ascended the 
Persian throne in 521, after putting to death 
the Magian Gomalcs (‘ Smerdis who gave 
himself out to be Burdcs, Cambyscs* brother, 
tie had for several years to contend with 
revolts in many parts of his dominions, 
especially Babylon. He then reorganized the 
Persian empire, making Susa the capital, 
while ho pushed his conquests as far as the 
Caucasus and the Indus, In his expedition 
against the Scythians in 515, after currying a 
largo army*““thoiigh 700,000 is an exaggera- 
tion—across the Bosporus on a bridge of 
boats, and subduing Thrace and Macedonia, 
he was led on by the retreating Scythians as 
far as the Volga, and returned to the Danube 
with heavy loss. He went back to Susa, 
leaving an army under Mogabazus in T'hrace. 
His first expedition against the Athenians 
miscarried through the wreck of his fleet at 
Mount Athos in 492; the second was 
decisively defeated at Marathon. He died in 
486, before the Egyptian revolt (487) had 
been subdued and in the midst of preparations 
for a third expedition against the Athenians, 
and was succeeded by Xerxes (q^v,). Darius 
was a Persian by birth, and bred in the 
Zoroastrian faith, which under him became 
the state religion. 

Darius II, surnamed Ochus, called by the 
Greeks Notlios, * bastard' (d. 405 b.c.), 
illegitimate son of Artaxerxes 1, snatched the 
crown from Sogdianus, his also illegitimate 
brother, who had slain his legitimate brother, 
Xerxes U. He was the tool of his cruel half- 
sister and spouse Parysatis; and his reign 
was a long series of miseries, crimes and 
revolts ruthlessly suppressed. After the 
failure of the Sicilian expedition of the 
Atlienians in 415, Darius broke the humiliat¬ 
ing treaty of 449. He died at Babylon, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Artaxerxes 11. 

Darius HI, surnamed Codomannus (d. 330 
B.C.), son of a daughter of Artaxerxes II (q.v.), 
and king from 336, was defeated by Alexan¬ 
der at the Granicus (334), at Issus (333) and 
at Gaugamela or Arbela (331), and, during 
flight, treacherously slain by a satrap. 
>ARLAN, Jean Louis Xavier Francois, dar-Id 
(1881-1942), French admiral, passed through 
the Ecole Navale in 1899, becoming Capitaine 
de corvette in 1918 and attaining Flag rank 


in 1929. A pronounced ‘political’ and 
frcuucntly termed ‘I’Amiral dcs boulcvardes’, 
he bccanio in turn minister of the Navy and 
Mercantile Marine, vice-president of the 
Council of Ministers, and secretary of state 
for Foreign Affairs and the Navy. In the 
early days of the Vichy rdginic he enjoyed 
the somewhat hollow title of minister for 
National Defence. In North Africa, as 
representative of the Vichy Administration, 
Durian was bound to Petain by the traditional 
but inflexible military droit administratif It 
was therefore difficult to determine whether 
his professed readiness to co-operate with 
the victorious Anglo-American forces was 
sincere or mere temporizing. Speculation on 
this issue was ended by his assassination in 
late December 1942. 

BARLEY, (1) Felix Octavius Carr (1822-88), 
American artist, born in Philadelphia, illus¬ 
trator of Washington Irving, Fenimore 
Cooper, Dickens, <fec. 

(2) George (1795-1846), Irish poet and 
mathematician, born in Dublin, from c. 1822 
lived in London, writing verse for periodicals, 
and collections entitled The Errors of Ecstasie 
(1822) and Labours of Idleness (1826). Flo 
also published mathematical texL-books. See 
his Life and Letters by Abbott (1928). 
DARLING, (1) Charles John, 1st Baron 
Darling (1849-1936), English judge, born at 
Colchester, was educated privately, articled 
to a Birmingham solicitor, called to the bar 
(1874) and joined tiro Oxford circuit A 
Irce-lance journalist, ho was Conservative 
M.P. (1888-97) when his appointment as a 
judge of the King's Bench aroused widespread 
controversy and ill-founded misgivings. He 
presided over the Steinie Morrison (1911) 
and Armstrong (1922), murder trials, the 
Romney picture (1917) and Pemberton 
Billing (1918) cases, heard the Crippen 
(1910) and Casement (1916) appeals, deput¬ 
ised for the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Reading, 
when the latter was ambassador in Washing¬ 
ton (1914-18) and was a member of several 
royal commissions. In his august office his 
wit and humour tended to get the better of 
him as they enlivened his volumes of light 
verse, Sdntillae Juris (1877), On the Oxford 
Circuit (1909), &c. On his retirement, he was 
raised to the peerage (1924). See biographical 
studies by B. Graham (1929), D. Barker 
(1936) and D. Walker-Smith (1938). 

(2) Grace (1815-42), born at Hamburgh, 
Northumberland, with her father, William 
Darling (1795-1860). lighthouse-keeper on 
one of the Fame Islands, on September 7, 
1838, rescued the survivors of the Forfar¬ 
shire, See the Journal of William Darling 
(1886) and Life by C. Smcdley (1932). 
DARLINGTON, (1) William (1782-1863), 
botanist, born at Birmingham, Penn., died at 
Westchester. The California pitcher plant 
(Darlingtonia) is named after him. 

(2) Wflliam Aubrey (1890- ), English 

playwright and dramatic critic, author of 
Airs Button. 

DARMESTETER, (1) Agnes Mary Francis, 
nie Robinson (1857-194^ wife of (3), after¬ 
wards Mme Duclaux, was bom at Learning- 
ton, and wrote verse, a novel. Lives of Emily 
Brontd, Froissart, Renan, Hugo, 
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(2) Arsine (1846™88), brother of (3), was a 
distinguished philologist and French lexico¬ 
grapher. 

(3) James (1849-94), born of Jewish 
parentage, at Chateau-Salins, Lorraine, in 
1877 became professor of Zend at Paris. 
Besides works on the Zend-Avesta, he wrote 
on English literature and a French translation 
of his wife’s poems. 

DARNLEY, Henry Stewart, Lord (1545-67). 
See Mary, Queen of Scots. 

DART, Thurston (1921- ), English keyboard 
player, conductor and musical scholar. 
Educated in the Chapel Royal, and at the 
Royal College of Music and London Univer¬ 
sity, he has lectured on music at Cambridge 
since 1947; in 1955 he became director of 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra (now Philomusica 
of London). His regard for authenticity in 
early music is expressed in his The Inter¬ 
pretation of Music (1954) and exemplified in 
his editions of 16th- and 17th-century English 
music. 

DARU, Pierre Antoine, Comte (1767-1829), 
French financier, poet and historian, born at 
Montpellier, at sixteen entered the army, was 
imprisoned during the Terror, and by 
Napoleon was made intcndant-gcneral in 
Austria and Prussia, and by Louis XVIH a 
peer. His son, Napoleon (1807-90), opposed 
the coup cTdtat, and was proscribed; but 
became a member of the National Assembly 
in 1871, of the senate in 1876. 

DARUSMONT, Frances, n^e Wright (1795- 
1852), abolitionist and socialist, born at 
Dundee, lived mostly in America from 1818, 
in 1838 married (unhappily) a Frenchman, 
and died at Cincinnati. See Life by Gilbert 
(1855). 

DARWIN, (1) Charles Robert (1809-82), the 
discoverer of natural selection, was born at 
Shrewsbury. His grandfather was Dr Eras¬ 
mus Darwin (q.v.); his father Dr Robert 
Waring Darwin, F.R.S. (1766-1848); and his 
mother was a daughter of Josiah Wedgwood, 
After five years at Shrewsbury grammar- 
school, he studied medicine at Edinburgh 
University (1825-27), and then, witli a view 
to the church, entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1828. Already at Edinburgh 
he was a member of the local Plinian Society; 
he took part in its natural history excursions, 
and read before it his first scientific paper— 
on Flustra or sea-mats. But it was at Cam¬ 
bridge that his biological studies seriously 
began. Here he became acquainted with 
Professor Henslow, the botanist, who 
encouraged his interest also in zoology and 
geology. In 1831 he took his B.A., and 
shortly after was recommended by Henslow 
as naturalist to H.M.S. Beagle, then about 
to start for a scientific survey of South 
American waters. He sailed on December 27 
1831, and did not return till October 2, 1836. 
Meanwhile he visited Tenerifi-e, the Cape 
yer^ Islands, Brazil, Montevideo, Tierra 
del Fi^go, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, Chile, 
the Galapagos, Tahiti, New Zealand 
Tasinania and the Keeling Islands, in whicli 
last he started his famous theory of coral 

expedition 

that Darwin obtained that intimate know¬ 
ledge of the fauna, flora and geology of many 
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climes which so admirably equipped him for 
the great task he was to perform. By 1846 
he had published several works on the 
geological and zoological discoveries of his 
voyage, on coral reefs, volcanic islands, &c — 
works that placed him at once in the front 
rank of scientists. He formed the friendshin 
of Sir Charles Lycll, was secretary of the 
Geological Society in 1838-41, in 1839 was 
elected F.R.S., and in 1839 married his cousin 
Emma Wedgwood (1808-96; sec H. Litch¬ 
field’s Darwin, 1915). FYom 1842 he 

passed his time at Down, Kent, as a country 
gentleman among his garden, conservatories^ 
pigeons and fowls. ^ I'hc practical knowledge 
thus gained (especially as rcgartls variation 
and interbreeding) was invaluable; and 
private means enabled him to devote himself 
unremittingly, in spite of continuous ill- 
hcalth, to science. At Down he addressed 
himself to the great work of his lifo—thc 
problem of the origin of species. After five 
years’ unremitting work, lie ‘ allowed himself 
to speculate ’ on the subject, and drew up in 
1842 some short notes, which he enlarged in 
1844 into a sketch of conclusions for his own 
use. These cinbotlicU in embryo the principle 
of natural sclcetion, the germ of the Darwin¬ 
ian Ihcory; but with constitutional caution 
Darwin delayed publication of his hypolhc.sis 
ySeo precipitated by accident. In 

1858 Alfred Russel Wallace (q.v.) sent home 
from the Malay Archipelago a memoir 
addressed to Darwin; and this, to his sur¬ 
prise, Darwin found to contain in essence the 
mmii idea of his own theory of natural 
selection. Lycll and Hooker persuaded him 
to read a letter of his own of the previous year 
simultaneously with Wallace’s before the 
Lmncan Society, wliich was accordingly done 
on July 1, 1858. Hereupon Darwin set to 
work seriously at once to condense his vast 
mass ol notes, and put into shape his great 
work on Ike Origin of Species by Means of 
published in November 
1859. rhat epoch-making work was received 
throughout Europe with the deepest interest, 
was violently attacked and energetically 
defended, but m the end succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing recognition (with or without certain 
reservations) from almost all competent 
biologists. From the day of its publication 
Darwm continued to work on unremittingly 
H supplemental treatises. 

ffie fertilisation of Orchids appeared in 1862, 
The Variation of JPlants and Animals under 
Domesticatim m 1867 and The Descent of 
Man m 1871. The last-named work, hardly 
famous than the Origin of Species, derives 
the human race from a hairy quadrumanous 
ammal belonging to the great anthropoid 
group, and related to llie progenitors of the 
orangmtan, chimpanzee and gorilla. In it 
Darwm also developed his important supple¬ 
mentary theory of sexual selection. Later 
works were The Expression of the Emotions 
in Man and Animals (1873), Insectivorous 
JPlants (IpS), Climbing Plants (1875), The 
fmets (f Cross and Sef Fertilisation in the 
Vegetable Kingdom (1876), Different Forms of 
Flowers in Plants of the same Species (1877). 
The Power of Movement in Plants (1880) and 
The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the 
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action of U'ocim (IH8I). It jx as the great 
leader 6r evolutioiuiry Idulogy that Darwin 
will be nuiinly rcnicinhcrcd. 1 hough not 
himself the originator of the evolution hypo¬ 
thesis, nor even tlic first to apply the con¬ 
ception of descent to plant and animal 
organisms, Darwin was undoubtedly the lirst 
thinker to gain for that conception a wide 
acceptance among biological experts. By 
addinit to the crude evolutionism of Erasmus 
Darwin, Lamarck and others his own specific 
idea of natural selectitnp he supplied to the 
idea a suOicient cause, which raised it at 
once from a liypothesis to a verifiable 
theory. His kindliness, honesty of purpose, 
devotion to truth and attachment to his 
friends rendered him no less remarkable on 
the moral and emotional than on the intel¬ 
lectual side of his nature. He died suddenly, 
April 19, IK82. and was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey. See his Life and Letters 
(1887; with More l.etien\ 19(H) by his son. 
Sir Eraneis, ILR.S. (IK48 1925), boumist, 
fellow of C'hrist’s (‘ollcge. See his auto¬ 
biography, edited by his grand-daughter, 
N. Barlow (1958), centenary essays, ed. 
Barnett (1958), 77te /./r/wg Thoiii{hfx of' Ihtnein, 
ed, J. Huxley, and studies by J, lusher (1958), 
L Biscicy (1958), i\ D. Darlington (1959) 
and CL Himmelfarb (1959). An elder son, 
Sk Ceorge Ibmiira, b'.R.b. (1845" 

I913L educated at 'Lrinity C'ollcge, from 1H83 
to 1912 was professor of Astronomy at 
Cambridge, distinguisficd for his work on 
tides, tidal friction, and the equilibrium of 
rotating mtisscs. Sir <’harles (b, 1887), 

son of the above, was director of the National 
Physical Laboratory from 1938. 

(2) Knismiw (173L4802), born near 
Newark, December 12, studied at ('ambridge 
and Edinburith, and at Lichfield heeame a 
popular physician and prominent figure from 
his ability, his radical and frecthinking 
opinions, his poetry^ his eight-acre botanical 
garden, and his imperious advocacy of 
temperance in drinking. After his second 
marriage in 1781, he settled in Derby, and 
then at Breadsall Priory, where he tlied 
suddenly. By his first wife he was grand¬ 
father of Charles Darwin; by his second of 
Francis Gallon* His philosophy of nature is 
inconsequent and untenable, but many of his 
ideas are original and cotitain the germs of 
important truths. He anticipates Lamarck’s 
views on evolution and so his own famous 
grandson’s. Sometimes he is exceedingly 
happy in seeing analogies in nature; at other 
times he is quite fantastical. In his verse, too, 
amid frequent extravagance and incompre¬ 
hensibility, there burst forth strains of 
genuine poetry. 1‘he * Loves of the Plants ’ 

(1789), a part of his Botanic Garden^ was 
happily burlesqued in the ‘ Loves of the 
Triangles * in the AntiMacobin. His chief 
prose works are Zoonomia. or the Laws of 
Organic Life (l794’-96), and Fhytohgia (1799), 
See Life by Charles Darwin with Krause s 
essay 0879), and that by H. Pearson (1930); 
books by Brandi (1902-09), 

DASENT, Sir Georg© Webb© (1817-96), 
British journalist and folklorist, was born in 
St Vincent, of which his father was attorney- 
general* He was educated at Westminster 


School and King’s College, London; gradu¬ 
ated B.A. from Magdalen Hull, Oxford, in 
1840; and was called to the bar in 1852, in 
which year also he took his D.C.L, He was 
(1845 DO) a Times assistant-editor, and mar¬ 
ried a sister of its editor, Dclanc. He often 
acted as civil service examiner in English and 
inodcrn languages, from 1872 to 1892 was a 
('ivil Service commissioner, and was knighted 
m 1876. Among his works, besides four 
novels, arc u translation of Ihe Prose or 
}oimg(r EiUa (1842); Popular Tales from the 
Norse (1859) and Tides from the Fjeld (1874), 
both from the Norwegian of Asbjornsen; and 
translations from the Icelandic of the Saga 
of Burnt Njai (18(> 1) and the Story of Gisli the 
Onfiaw His introduction to Asbjorn- 

sen's Popular Tales was a solid contribution 
to lolklorc. 

DASHKOV, Ekaterina Roruanovna (1743- 
1810), Russiitn princess, born at St Petersburg, 
married I’rtncc Dashkov at fifteen, and was 
left a willow three years after. She was an 
intimate friend of Guthurine H, one of the 
hcad.s of the conspiracy against Peter HI 
which had secured her the throne. Quarrell¬ 
ing with Catharine, siio visited Germany, 
England, PVance and Italy, and made the 
aciiuaintancc of Garrick, Dr Blair, Dr 
Robertson, 'Lhe empress and she were 
reconciled, but on C'atlKirinc’s death in 1796 
she was ordered by Paul HI to retire to her 
estates at Novgorod. Bee autobiography 
(traas. 1840) and Memoirs^ ed. K. Eit^iyon 
(1958). 

DASHWOOD, (1) EdriiiSe Elkuheth. See 
Di:i AMi-am. 

(2) wSir Erariels (1708 81), the founder of 
the prolligatc * monks of Medmenham ’ or 
’ Lranciscans succeeded an unde as Lord 
t.e Dcspencer in 1762, and was postmaster- 
general, Ac, 

DAIJBENI'ON, Louis Jean Marie, dd-bd-td 
(1716 99), F'rench naturalist, bora at Mont- 
bar in Burgundy, wrote much for BuBbn’s 
f Us to ire naturelle and the Encyclopidie* 
DAUBENY, Charles Giles Bridle, dawb'nee 
(1795-1867), born at Stratton in Gloucester¬ 
shire, became professor of Chemistry at 
Oxford in 1822, of Botany in 1834. He 
wrote on volcanoes (1826), the atomic theory 
(1831), &e., 

D’AUBIGNE, dthbeen-^yay, (1) Jean Henri 
Merl© (1794«*1872), French ecclesiastical 
historian, was born at Eaux-Vivos, near 
Geneva, studied at Berlin under Neandcr, 
and in 1818 became pastor of tlie French 
Protestant Church in Hamburg. In 1823 he 
was appointed court-preachcr at Brussels; 
but after the revolution of 1830 he declined 
the post of tutor to the Prince of Orange, and, 
returning to Genova, took part in the 
institution of the new Evangelical Church, 
and hllcd its chair of Church History until 
his sudden death. His Histoire de la Reformat* 
Hon (1835-53) enjoyed immense popularity; 
other works were Germany^ England^ and 
Scotland (1848); a vindication of Cromwell 
(1848); and Jrois sidcles de lutte en Ecosse 
(1849). See Life by Bonnet (Paris 1874). 

(2) Iheodor© Agrippa (1552-1630), French 
scholar, was born near pons in Saintortge. Of 
noble family, but poor, he distinauish©'^ h ’ - 
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self as a soldier in 1567 in the Huguenot cause, 
and hy Henry IV was made vice-admiral 
of Guienne and Brittany. His severe and 
inflexible character frequently embroiled him 
with the court; and after Henry’s assassina¬ 
tion (1610) he withdrew to a life of literary 
study at Geneva. He died April 29, 1630, 
leaving a worthless son, Constant, who 
was father of Madame de Maintenon. 
D’Aubign^’s Histoire universelle, 1550-1601 
(Amsterdam 1616-20), in France was burned 
by the common hangman. His biting satire 
is shown in his Confession catholique du 
Sieur de Sancy and his Aventures dii baron de 
FoenesM. See his Histoire secrbte, (1731); 
also French studies by Rdaume (1883), 
Morillot (1884), Rocheblave (1910), Plattard 
(1933). 

DAUBIGNY, Charles Francois, do-bee-nyee 
(1817-78), French artist, a pupil of Delaroche, 
was born and died in Paris. A member of the 
Barbizon school, he painted landscapes, 
especially moonlight and river scenes, a 
number of which are to be seen in the 
National Gallery. See Life by Hcnrict 
(1875). , 

DAUBREE, Gabriel Auguste, do-bray (1814- 
1896), French geologist and mineralogist, 
bora at Metz, became professor of Mineral¬ 
ogy and director of the iScole dcs Mines at 
Paris. A pioneer of experimental geology, he 
wrote on that subject, and on crystalline 

DAUDET, do-day, (1) Alphonse (1840-97), 
French writer, born at Nlmes, after being 
educated at the Lyons Lyc 6 e was an usher at 
Alais; but, when only seventeen, set out for 
Paris with his older brother, Ernest (1837- 
1921), who became a journalist and novelist of 
some mark, and both obtained appointments 
as clerk or private secretary in the office of the 
Due de Moray. Alphonse’s poem Les 
Amoureuses (1858) was followed by theatrical 
pieces (written partly in collaboration), La 
DernUre Mole (1862), UOeillet blanc (1865), 
LeFr^re atnd (1868), Le Sacrifice (1869X Lise 
Tavernier and VArUsienne (1872). In the 
journals appeared some of his best work, 
Lettres de mon moulin (collected 1869), 
Robert Helmont (1874), Contes du lundi 
(1873) and the charming extravaganza of 
Tar tar in de Tarascon (1872), continued in 
Tartarin sur les Alpes (1885) and Fort Tarascon 
(1890). Le Petit Chose (1868) is full of pathos 
and of reminiscences of his own early 
struggles; Jack (1876) is the story of a 
bastard; in Fromont jeune et Mister atnd 
(1874) the devotion of a man of business to Ixis 
firm, his wife and his brother meets with an 
evil return. Le Nabab (1877) was a trans¬ 
parent caricature of Moray; the chief parts 
m Les Rois en exit (1879) are supposed to 
have been played also by actual persons; the 
hero of Numa Roumestan (1881) bears some 
resemblance to Gambetta; in V'&vansiliste 
(1883) the Salvation Army was introduced; 
Sapho (1884) is a tale of the infatuation of a 
young man for a courtesan; and in Vlmmor- 
tel (1888) all the author’s powers of ridicule 
are turned against the French Academy. 
Daudet has been compared with Dickens. 

He died December 16, 1897, and Le Soutien 
defamille came out in 1898. See Daudet’s 
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Trente ans de Paris (1887) and Souvenirs d'un 
homme de lettres (1888), Ernest Daudet’s 
Mon fr^re et moi (1882); books by R. H. 
Sherard (1894), L 6 on Daudet (trans. 1899) 
and Dobie (1949), 

(2) Julia Allard (1845-1940), wife of (1), 
wrote Souvenirs (1910), poems, &c. 

(3) L 6 oii (1867-1942), French writer, son 
of ( 1 ), studied medicine but turned to journal¬ 
ism, and from 1908 was associated with the 
Royalist newspaper Action frangaise, of 
which he became editor, lie sat in the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1919 to 1924; 
in 1925 his son was assassinated and sub¬ 
sequently he spent some time in Belgium as a 
political exile. FIc wrote several novels, but 
IS best remembered for his numerous memoirs 
and critical works, some of which have been 
translated into English. 

D’AUMALE. See Aumale, Due o’. 
DAUMER, Georg PYicdrich, dow'mir (1800- 
1875), German moral philosopher, was bom 
at Nuremberg, where he taught in the gym¬ 
nasium, and where Kaspar Hauser (q.v.) was 
committed to his care. He abandoned 
pietism for bitter antagonism to Christianity, 
but in 1859 became a foremost champion of 
Ultraraontanism. His many philosophical 
writings reflect his varying positions; his 
poetical works, especially Mahomet (1848), 
gained a high reputation. Ho died at Wtirz- 
burg. Sec H. Korn, Von Paracelsus bis Klages 
(1942). 

DAUMIER, Honor 6 , dom-yay (1808-79), 
French painter and caricaturist, was born at 
Marseilles and died at Valmondois, in his old 
age blind and befriended by Corot Fhough 
he won contemporary fame for satirical 
cartoons on the theme of government corrup¬ 
tion and incompetence, and was imprisoned 
for caricaturing the king, his stature as a 
serious artist is now universally recognized. 
An opponent of artificial classicism, he 
painted strongly realistic subject pictures with 
an intense feeling for form and expression 
almost reminiscent of Michelangelo—indeed, 
we are told that Daubigny, on seeing that 
master’s ceiling in the Sistinc Chanel, said 
that it looked as if it were by Daumier. 
Among his masterpieces arc Don Quixote, in 
Chicago, and The Third Class Carriage, in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
See studies by M. Sadleir (1925), E. Fuchs 
(19301, J. EnSnyi (1946) and Wartmann 

DAUN, Leopold Joseph, Graf von, down (1705- 
1766), Austrian soldier, born at Vienna, 
served against the Turks and tlirough the war 
of the Austrian Succession, in 1754 being 
made a field-marshal. In the Seven Years’ 
War (1757) he neutralized the Austrian defeat 
under Browne near Prague by driving Frede¬ 
rick the Great, who had beleaguered that 
city, to Kolin, and forcing him to evacuate 
Bohemia. On October 14, 1758, he gained 
another victory at Hochkirch, and came near 
to annihilating the Prussian army. In 1759 
at Maxen he forced Fink to surrender with 
11,090 men. After this, however, he gained 
no important successes, Frederick having 
grasped the tactics of * the Austrian Fabius 
Cunctator 

DAURAT, Jean, dd-rah (c. 1510-88), a gifted 
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French scholar^ as president of the i*olU*gc dc 
Coqiicrct superintended the studies of Ron- 
sard, Du BcIIay, Bait* and BcUcau. /rhese 
poets, with whom he was united m the 
famous Pleiade, he catefuny trained for ttic 
task of reforming the vernacular and ennob¬ 
ling French Hteratnre by imitatiott of Cireck 
and Latin ntodcis. 

BAVAINK*, Casiiiiir Joseph (1812 82)« P'roneh 
biologists a pit)nccr of bacteriology» whose 
investigations into the bacterial origin of 
anthrax set Robert Koclt (<pv,) on the road to 
isolating the badllus. He was the llrst to use 
experimental infection. 

P»AVKNAN1k (t) ('buries (1656 1714). eldest 
son of (2), studied at IhdUoh sat in parliament 
under iames H and Williuin HI, ami was 
commissioner of excise and joint-licenser of 
plays, secretary to the commissioners for 
union with Scotland, and inspcctar-gencral 
of imports and exports. Among his writings 
are Discounts on //le Hevonnes of 
(169H) and /I Dkroursr upon (fronts (1700). 

(2) Sir William (1606 6H), 1*0^31x11 poet^und 
playwright, father ofCl), was horn at Oxford, 
where his father kept the C'rown, a tavern 
at which Shakespeare used to stop on die 
way between London and btratford. Hence 
arose a baseless scandal as to D’AvenanOs 
parentage, which O'Avenant was willing 
enough to foster. In his twadfth year the 
precocious hoy penneti an * Ode in Retnem- 
orance of Master Shakespeare not printed, 
however, until 1638. After u short pcriotl 
of study at Lincoln (’oltcge, he became 
page to hVances, Duchess of Richmond; 
next was in the household ol tlic aged poet, 
Fulko Grevillc, Lord Brooke; and in 1628 
took to writing for the stage. During the 
next ten years lie produced many plays, the 
least poor of which were 77m Onr/ Brother 
(1630) and The Wits (1636). In 163H, at the 
request of the queen, ho was appointed 
poet-laureate in succession to Ben Jonson, 
About the same time he lost his nose through 
an illness-'” a calamity which laid him open 
to the merriment of such wits as Suckling and 
Denham. He afterwards became manager of 
Drury Lane I'heatre, but in the C’ivtl War 
was uung into the 1‘ower. Ho soon escaped 
to France, and returning, so distinguished 
himself that he was knighted by Charles at 
the siege of Gloucester (September 1643). 
D’Avenant again got into dilBculties, and 
was confined in the Tower for two years, 
where ho completed his tedious epic of 
Gondibert (1651). In 1656 h© gave what was 
practically the llrst opera in England, with 
Mrs Coleman as the llrst actress that ever 
appeared on an English stage; in 1658 he 
succeeded in opening a theatre. 

DAVID (Heb., * beloved ’), the second king 
over Israel, was the youngest son of Jesse, 
a Bethlehemite, and distinguished himself 
by slaying Goliath. Saul appointed him to 
a military command, and gave him his 
daughter Michal to wife; but he had soon to 
flee frona the king*s jealousy. In the cave 
of Adullam, near Gatii. he gathered a troop 
of 400 freebooters, witli whom he ranged 
through the country between Fhillstia and the 
Dead Sea. Saufs expeditions against him put 
him to great straits, and for over a year 


David became a vassal of the Philistine king 
of Ciath. After the death of Saul and 
Jonathan at Gilboa, he reigned seven and a 
half years in Hebron over the tribe of Judah, 
while Ishboshcth, Saul’s son, ruled the rest of 
Israel. On the death of Ishboshcth, all Israel 
chose David as king. He conquered the 
indcpeiulcnt city of Jehus (Jerusalem), and 
made it the political and religious centre of 
his kingdom, building a palace for himself on 
its highest hill, Zion (the * city of David’), 
and placing the Ark of the Covenant there 
nmlcT a tent. In the course of a few years 
the conquest of the Philistines, Moabites, 
Aramaeans, Edomites and Ammonites re¬ 
duced the whole territory from Egypt to the 
I'liphratcs. I'he last years of his long reign 
ol thirty-two years in Jerusalem were troubled 
by attempted revolutions by his sons Absalom 
and Adonijah. The death of the greatest of 
the kings of Israel took place at earliest 1018, 
at latest 993 b.o* * I'hc sweet singer of Israel ’ 
was doubtless the creator of the sublime 
religious lyric poetry of the Hebrews, though 
possibly not many of the Psalms as wc have 
them are DaviePs own handiwork. 

DAVID, or Dewi, the patron saint of 
Wales, according to the Annales Cambriae 
(10th cent.) died in 601, Bishop of Moni 
Jndeorum, or Mcnevia, afterwards St Davids. 
He presided over two Welsh Synods, at Brcfi 
and * Lucus Victoriae \ 

DAVID, 'fwo kings of Scotland: 

David I (c. 1080-1153), was the youngest 
of tlie six sons of Malcolm Camnore and St 
Margaret (q.v.). He was scat in 1093 to 
lingland along with his sister Matilda (who 
in 1(00 married Henry I of England), and 
remained for several years at the English 
court. In 1107, when his elder brother 
Alexander succeeded to the throne, David 
became Prince of Cumbria, with a territory 
which, besides part of Cumberland, included 
all southern Scotland except the Lothians. 
By his marriage in 1113 to Matilda, widow 
of the Norman Earl of Northampton and 
daughter of the Saxon Earl of Northumbria, 
ho became Earl of Huntingdon. In 1124 he 
succeeded his brother on the Scottish throne; 
in 1127 he swore, with the other great barons 
of England, to maintain the right of his 
niece, Matilda, to the English crown. In 
1135, then, he took up arms on her behalf 
when Stephen seized the throne, and pene¬ 
trated into England as far as Durham, where 
peace was purchased by the confirmation of 
the earldom of Fluntingdon to his son Henry, 
and the promise of that of Northumberland. 
In 1138 the war was, however, renewed, and 
David, deserted by Bruce and others of his 
Anglo-Norman vassals who owned large 
estates in England, was signally defeated at 
the * Battle of the Standard \ near Northaller¬ 
ton. The next year a second peace was 
concluded, when the promised earldom of 
Northumberland was bestowed on Prince 
Henry. The rest of David’s reign—'Which 
marks tne end of Celtic and the beginning of 
Feudal Scotland—was devoted to the welding 
of the diflferent races of Scotland into one 
nation, the civilization of the people by the 
erection of burghs, the promotion of trade, 
manufactures and commerce, and me 
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founding or restoration of bishoprics and 
religious houses. According to Bcllenden, 
‘ the croun was left indegent throw ampliation 
of grct rcntis to the kirk a state of matters 
that led James I (of Scotland) to remark, 
while standing by David’s tomb at Dunferm¬ 
line, that ‘ he was ane sair sanct for the 
crown He is often called ‘ St David 
though he was never formally canonized; but 
his name was inserted in the calendar prefixed 
to Laud’s Prayer-book for Scotland (1637). 
He died at Carlisle, May 24, 1153, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Malcolm. 

David 11 (1324-71), only son of King Robert 
Bruce, was born at Dunfermline, and was 
married in 1328 to Edward IPs daughter, 
Joanna. In 1329 he succeeded his father, and 
in 1331 was crowned, with his child-queen, at 
Scone. In 1334 the success of Edward Baliol 
(q.v.) and Edward Ill’s victory at Halidon 
Hill forced David’s guardians to send him 
and his consort to France, whence he returned 
in 1341. Five years later he invaded England, 
but at Neville’s Cross, near Durham, was 
utterly routed by the Archbishop of York, 
October 17, 1346. For eleven years a prisoner 
in or near London, and at Odiham in Hamp¬ 
shire, at length in 1357 he was released on 
promise of a ransom of 100,000 merks, whose 
non-payment involved him in shameful 
dependence on England. In 1363 he actually 
proposed to his parliament that Edward Ill’s 
second son should succeed him on the 
Scottish throne; and though the proposal 
was curtly rejected the intrigue between the 
two kings was ended only by David’s death 
at Edinburgh Castle, February 22, 1371. 
Queen Joanna dying in 1362, David next 
year had married Margaret Logie, a comely 
widow, whom he divorced in 1369. By 
neither marriage had he any issue, so was 
succeeded by his sister’s son, Robert H. 
DAVID, (1) Faicien, dah-veed (1810-76), 
French composer, born at Cadenet, was 
first a chorister in Aix cathedral, then at 
twenty entered the Paris Conservatoire. Fie 
became an ardent disciple of St Simon and 
of Enfantin; and finally, on the break-up of 
the brotherhood in 1833, travelled to the 
East. In 1835 he returned to Paris, and 
published his Moodies Orientales for the 
pianoforte. They were unsuccessful; and 
David remained in obscurity till his Ddsert 
(1844), a grand * Ode-symphoniehad a 
sudden and complete success. He failed to 
retain his popularity, but the oriental devices 
and motifs which he used influenced many 
other composers. 

(2) Ferdinand, dahjeet (1810-73), German 
violinist, was born at Hamburg, studied 
under Spohr at Cassel, and was concertmeis- 
ter at Leipzig from 1836 till his death at 
Klosters in the Orisons. Mendelssohn’s 
violin-concerto was written under his close 
supervision. See work by Eckardt (Leipzig 
1888). 

(3) Gerhard, da'vit (c. 1460-1523), Flemish 
painter, born at Oudewater in Holland, in 
1484 entered the Painters’ Guild of Bruges, 
of which he became dean in 1501. The 
National Gallery, London, contains his 
admirable Canon and Patron Saints. See 
Portfolio for December 1895. 


(4) Jacques Louis, dah-vecd (1774 -1825), 
French painter, was born at Paris. He 
gained the ‘ prix do Rome ’ in 1774, and at 
Rome devoted himself to drawing from 
the antique. On his return to France his 
Belisarius (1780) procured his admission 
to the Academy. Soon afterwards he married, 
and visited Italy again and also Flanders. 
It is in the works of this period, such as 
the Oath of the fforntU (1784), Death of 
Socrates (1788), and Brutus Condemning his 
Son (1789), that the classical feeling is first 
clearly visible. David entered with enthusi¬ 
asm into the Revolution, and in 1792 became 
a representative for Paris in the Convention. 
He voted for the death of Louis XVI, was a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and was the artistic director of the great 
national f6les founded on classical customs. 
After Robespierre’s death he was twiec 
imprisoned, and narrowly escaped with his 
life. Released in 1795, he produced his 
masterpiece. The Rape of the Sabines (1799), 
and in 1804 was appointed court painter by 
Napoleon. After the Bourbon restoration 
he was banished in 1816 as a regicide, and 
died at Brussels. See works by his grandson 
(1880), Cantiiielli (1930), and Life by A. 
Maurois (1949), 

(5) Pierre Jean, called David d’Augers 
(1789-1856), French sculptor, was born at 
Angers. In spite of the opposition of his 
father, a wood-carvcr, he resolved to become 
an artist; and, tramping to Paris in 1808, 
placed himself under Jacques Louis David 
(q.v.). In 1811 his rilievo of the Death of 
Epaminotnlas gained the ‘ grand prix \ and 
David proceeded to Rome, where ho became 
intimate with Canova. In 1816 he returned 
to France. A statue of the Great Con<i6 
established his reputation; and in 1826 he 
was elected to the Institute and appointed a 
professor in the School of the Fine Arts. 
During the July revolution, David fought in 
the ranks of the people; in 1835-37 he 
executed the pediment of the Pantheon; in 
1848 his republicanism procured him a scat 
in the Constituent Assembly. After the coup 
d'dtat he was exiled, but soon returned from 
Greece to France. In the Angers museum 
200 of his works are preserved, as well as 
400 of his medallions and many drawings. 
See Life by Jouin (1878-90). 

DAVIDS, Thomas William Rhys (1843-1922), 
British orientalist, bom at Colchester and 
educated at Brighton and Breslau, in 1866 
entered the Ceylon civil service, in 1877 was 
called to the bar in London, and was professor 
of Pali and Buddhist Literature in University 
College, London, 1882-1912; of Compara¬ 
tive Religion in Manchester, 1904-15. 

DAVIDSON, (1) John (1857-1909), poet, born 
at Barrhead, Renfrewshire, in 1890 went to 
London, and from 1885 until his suicide in 
1909 wrote verse, plays, novels, &c., the best 
known being Fleet Street Eclogues (1893). 
See study by FI. Fineman (Philadelphia 1916). 

(2) Randall Thomas (1848-1930), Lord 
Davidson of X^ambeth (1928), Archbishop, 
born at Edinburgh, studied at Flarrow and 
Trinity College, Oxford; was chaplain to 
Archbishop Tait and to Queen Victoria, 
Dean of Windsor, Bishop of Rochester 
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S and of Winchester (!895)» and Arch- 
) of Canterbury (1903; resinned 1928). 
He wrote the life of Archbishop I'ait (his 
father-in-law) in 1891. See idfe by G. K. A, 
Bell (1952). 

(3) Thomas (1838 70), poet, the ‘Scottish 
probationer was born at Oxnam, studied at 
Edinburgh, and in 1864 was licensed as a 
U.P» preacher. See Life by Rev. James Brown 

^*(4) Thomas (1840 1900), Scottish writer on 
mediaeval philosophy, Rosmini, cdacation, 
art, Ac., was born at Deer, Aberdccnsltirc, 
studied at Aberdeen, and from 1867 lived in 
the U.S.A., an indefatigable and original 
thinker and teacher. 

DAVIES, (1) ChHsfiim, or Mother Ross (1667 * 
1739), was born at Dublin and diet! at c’hdseu 
Pensioners* Hospital, having in 1693 enlisted 
as a private, and served through Marl- 
borough*s campaigns. She was several tintes 
wounded and thrice married, 

(2) Clement (1884- ), Welsh poliiiciait, 

born at Llanfyllin, MonlgomeryKhirc. He 
was educated at Llanfyllin and dVinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and was called to the bar in 1909, 
He became Liberal M.R. for Montgomery¬ 
shire in 1929, and in 1945 he was elected 
Leader of the decimated Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, holding, this oHice until 
September 1956, when he resigned. Ho 
stubbornly refused all ministerial ollices 
oflcrod by the I'onservative Ciovernments, 
did not enter into any piditical agreements 
with either of the twm great parlies and thus 
kept the Liberal party a separate political 
entity. He conducted a brillumt parliamen¬ 
tary defence of Serctsc Khama against the 
actions of successive Labour and C'onserva- 
tivc colonial secretaries. 

(3) Sir Henry Walford (I869-'H941; kt. 
1922), composer, organist and popular 
broadcaster on music, born at Oswestry, was 
professor of Music at Aberystwyth (I919''26), 
organist of St <icorge*s Chapel, Windsor 
(1927-32), master of the Ring’s Musick 
(1934-41). See study by IL C. Coolies (1942). 

(4) Hubert Iltwy (1876 4917), playwright, 
born at Woodley, Cheshire, was a joutnalist 
in San Francisco, returned to lingland in 
1901, and disappeared in 1917. He wrote 
Cousin Kate and T/ie Molimr, 

(5) John (1565-^2618), English poet and 
writing-master, was born at Hereford. His 
poems, not without merit but prolix and 
tedious, were collected by Dr Grosarl (2 vols. 
1873). 

(6) Sir John (1569 4 626), poet and states¬ 
man, was born of a good family at Tisbury, 
Wiltshire. At sixteen he entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, whence he passed to the 
Middle Temple, He was called to the bar in 
1595, but was disbarred three years later for 
breaking a stick in the dining-hall over the 
head of a wit whose raillery had provoked 
him. He returned to Oxford, but in 1601, 
after ample apologies, was readmitted to the 
Middle Temple, and was returned to parlia¬ 
ment for Corfe Castle. On the death of 
Elizabeth he accompanied the olBcial com¬ 
missioners to the Scottish court and quickly 
came into favour with James 1, who sent him 
m 1603 as SolicitnrrW.nftrat to Thre© 


years later he was appointed Irish attorney- 
general and was knighted. He supported 
severe repressive measures, and took part in 
the plantation of Ulster. He was for some 
time speaker of the Irish parliament; but 
was returned to the English parliament in 
1614 tor Newcastle-under-Lyme, and prac¬ 
tised as king’s serjeant in England. He had 
been nominated chief-justice a month before 
his death of apoplexy, December 7, 1626. 
In 1622 he collected into one volume his three 
chief poems—O/r/nwrm, or a JPoeme of 
Daminf^ (1596); Noscc Teipsum (1599), a 
long didactic piece on the soul’s immortality; 
and Hymns to Astraea (1599), a collection of 
clever acrostics on the name Elizabeth Regina. 
His complete works were collected by Dr 
(Jrosart (3 vols. 1869-76). His widow, 
Eleanor Toiichet, daughter of Baron Audley, 
married again, and survived till 1652. She 
imagined herself a prophetess, 

(7) Sarah Emily (1830-1921), English 
feminist, born at Southampton, campaigned 
as secretary of a committee for access of 
girls to the Cambridge local examinations, 
granted in 1865, helped to found Hitchin 
('ollcgc for women (1867), which became 
Girton C’oUegts, Cambridge (1873), of which 
she was secretary (1882 4904), and as a mem¬ 
ber of the London School Board (1870-73), 
agitated for London degrees for women, 
granted in 1874. See study by B. Stephen 
(1927). 

(8) William Henry (1871--1940), British 
poet, born in Newport, Monmouthshire. 
Emigrating to the United States at the age of 
twenty-two, he lived partly as a tramp and 
partly a.s a casual workman until the loss of a 
leg whilst ‘jumping’ a train caused him to 
return to England, where he began to write 
and lived the life of a tramp and pedlar in 
order to raise sulllcicnt money to have his 
poems printed by a jobbing printer. A copy 
of this first work, A SouFs Destroyer, came 
into the hands of Bernard Shaw, who arranged 
for its regular publication In 1907. The 
success of this book was consolidated by The 
Autobiography of a Super*-tramp (1908). His 
later works, including the books of poetry 
Captures (1918) and Toefs Caiendar (1927), 
the prose Adventures of Johnny Walker, Tramp 
(1926), and the essays Beggars (1909) and M/ 
Carden (1933), maintained his success. His 
Collected Poems (about 600) were published 
in 1943. In 1919 he was awarded a Civil List 
pension. See his further autobiography. Later 
Days {1925) and the study by T. Moult (:1934). 

DAVILA, jEnrico Catcrino, dah'vi-la (1570" 
1631), Italian historian, born near Padua, 
entered the service of France, and then that of 
Venice. He was shot near Verona by an 
assassin. His great work is the Storia delle 
civiU di Prancia, 1558-'98 (1630; trans. 

DA VINCI. See Leonardo pa VrNCi. 

DAVIOT, Gordon. See Mackintosh, Eliza¬ 
beth, 

DAVIS, (1) Dwight FiUey (1879-1945), 
American public official, born at St Louis, 
Missouri. In 1900 he donated an inter¬ 
national chaUeng© cup for lawn t©nnis» com¬ 
peted for annually. Xh© Davis Cup signifies 
worid team chamoionship 
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(2) Jefferson (1808-89), president of the 
Confederate States, was born in Christian 
county, Kentucky, studied at West Point, and 
served in several frontier campaigns, but 
resigned his commission in 1835. He entered 
congress in 1845 for Mississippi, and served 
with distinction in the Mexican war (1846-47) 
as colonel of volunteers. He was sent to the 
senate in 1847, 1848 and 1850; and in 1853- 
1857 was secretary of war. Returning to the 
senate, he succeeded Calhoun as leader of the 
extreme State Rights party, and as such 
carried in the senate (May 1860) his seven 
resolutions asserting the inability of congress 
or the legislatures of the territories to prohibit 
slavery. The lower house of congress refused 
to concur; the failure of the Democratic 
National Convention at Charleston to adopt 
like resolutions caused the disruption of the 
Democratic party; and the election of 
Lincoln to the presidency was an immediate 
result. In January 1861 Mississippi seceded 
from the Union; a few weeks later Davis was 
chosen provisional president of the Con¬ 
federate States, an appointment confirmed for 
six years in November, The history of his 
presidency is that of the war of 1861-65 (see 
the articles on Grant, Sherman, Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson). In May 1865, after the 
collapse of his government, Davis was 
captured by Union cavalry, imprisoned for 
two years in Fortress Monroe on Hampton 
Roads, then released on bail. Though 
indicted for treason, he was never brought to 
trial; and he was included in the amnesty of 
1868. After 1879 he resided on an estate 
bequeathed to him in Mississippi. In 1881 
he published The Rise and Fall of the Con-- 
federate Government, He died December 6, 
1889; in 1893 his remains were translated to 
Richmond. See Lives by Alfriend (1868), 
Pollard (1869), his widow (2 vols. 1891) and 
McElroy (1937); also Craven’s Prison-life of 
Jefferson Davis (1866). 

(3) John (c. 1550-1605), English navigator, 
was born at Sandridge, near Dartmouth, 
about 1550, and undertook in 1585-87 three 
Arctic voyages in search of a north-west 
passage. In the last voyage he sailed with a 
barque of apparently not over twentj^ tons as 
far as 73° N. lat, and discovered Davis Strait. 
He next made two ill-fated voyages towards 
the South Seas and as pilot of a Dutch vessel 
to the East Indies. In his last voyage as pilot 
of an English ship he was killed by Japanese 
pirates at Bintang, near Singapore. His 
World''s Hydrographical Description (1595) 
and The Seaman's Secrets (1594) were edited 
by Captain A. H. Markham (Hakluyt Soc. 
1878). See Life by Sir Clements R. Markham 
(1889). 

(4) John (d. 1622), of Limehouse, a navi¬ 
gator to the East Indies, died at Batavia, 
having published in 1618 A Ruter or Briefe 
Direction for Readie Sailings into the East 
India. 

(5) Moll (fl. 1669), an actress and dancer, 
mother by Charles II of Lady Mary Tudor, 
whose son was the Earl of Derwentwater (q.v.). 

(6) Richard Harding (1864-1916), American 
writer, bom at Philadelphia, wrote novels, 
short stories and plays, and was a famous war 
correspondent. See Life by F. D. Downey. 


(7) Tliomas Oshornc (1814--45), Irish poet 
and patriot, born at Mallow, studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Called to the Irish 
bar in 1838, he joined the Repeal Association 
though a Protestant, and in 1841 became 
joint-editor with John Dillon of the Dublin 
Morning Register. In 1842, with Dillon and 
Dufly, he founded the Nation newspaper, 

‘ to direct the popular mind to the great end 
of nationality *. His Poems and Essays wore 
published in 1846 (new ed. 1915), Prose 
Writings in 1890. See Memoirs Short 

Life (1896) by Sir C. G. Dully, and T. W. 
Moody’s /)«v/>(1945). 

(8) WiShani (1627-90), a Ciloiicestcrshire 
highwayman, known as the * Golden Farmer ’ 
from his always paying in gold. He was 
hanged for shooting a pursuing butcher. 

(9) WiiSiam Morris (1850-1935), American 
gcomorphologist. was professor of Geology 
at Harvard, where he was educated. He 
introduced the term peneplain into physical 
geography to describe a rolling lowland, and 
was the first to formulate the doctrine of the 
‘ cycle of erosion \ 

DAVISON, William (r. 1541 1608), Queen 
Elizabeth’s secretary in 1586 87, and her 
stalking-horse in the execution of Mary 
Stuart, after which he was imprisoned for 
two years in the 'rower, 

DAVISSON, Clinton Jo.seph (188F-1958), 
American physicist, educated at Chicago and 
Princeton, where he was instructor in physics 
before taking up industrial research at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. In 1927, with 
L. FI. Gcrmer, he discovered the ditfraction 
of electrons by crystals. In 1937 he shared 
the Nobel prize for physics with George 
Paget Thomson. 

DAVITT, Michael (1846-1906), founder of the 
Irish Land League, was born, a peasant’s 
son, at Straid, County Mayo. Evicted from 
their small holding, the family emigrated to 
Haslingden in Lancashire (1851); and here in 
1857 the boy lost his right arm through a 
machinery accident in a cotton-factory. In 
1866 he joined the Fenian movement, and 
was sentenced in 1870 to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude. He was released in 1877; and, 
supplied with funds from the States, began 
an anti-landlord crusade which culminated 
in the Land League (October 21, 1879). 
Davitt was thenceforward in frequent 
collision with the government, and frorn 
February 1881 to May 1882 was imprisoned 
in Portland for breaking his ticket-of-leave. 
His Leaves from a Prison Diary were pub¬ 
lished in 1885. A strong Home Ruler, but 
Socialistic on the question of land nationaliza¬ 
tion, after the split in the party ho opposed 
Parnell (q.v.), and was returned to parliament 
in 1892 as an anti-Paniellite^ but unseated on 
the ground of clerical intimidation. In 1895 
he was returned unopposed by South Mayo, 
but resigned in 1899. 

DAVOUT, Louis Nicolas, dah-voo (1770- 
1823), French marshal, was born at Annoux, 
in Burgundy; was educated with Bonaparte 
at the military school of Bricnne. As general 
he accompanied Bonaparte to the East, and 
mainly secured the victory at Aboukir. A 
marshal of the empire (1804), he acted a 
brilliant part at Austerhtz (1805) and 
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Aucrstlidt, and was made Duke of Aucrstlldt 
(1808). At Eckmilhl and at Wagram ho 
checked the Austrians’ rtttack, and in 18 U 
was created Prince of Eckmuhl. As governor 
of Poland he ruled that country with the 
harshest despotism; in the Russian campaign 
of 1812 he gathered fresh laurels on the tields 
of Mohilcv and Vitebsk. After the retreat 
from Moscow he bccantc governor-general 
of the liansc towns, and at Hamburg 
maintained a rc‘gimc of repression till the 
first restoration of the Bourbons, On 
Bonaparte’s return from Elba, Davout was 
appointed war minister; and after Waterloo 
he received the command of the remnant of 
the French army under the walls of Paris. In 
1819 he was made a peer of F'ranee. Sec his 
Correspomkmce (5 vols. 1885 87), and Lives 
by Chenier (1886), his daughter, the Marquise 
Blocqucville (.1 vols, 1879-80), and Monti'gut 
(1882). 

DAVY, (1) Sir Humphry (1778 1829), linglish 
chemist, was born and educated at Penzance, 
where his father was a wood-carver there and 
at Truro. In 1795 Ito was apprenticed to 
a Penzance surgeon, wrote verses, made 
chemical experiments, entered on an encyclo¬ 
paedic course of study, and in 1797 seriously 
took up chemistry. Dr Bed docs (q.v.), who 
in 1798 estabiislied a Pneumatic Institute at 
Clifton, took him as Ids assistant Here he 
met Coleridge and Southey, and experintented 
on the respjrution of gases (ntore than once 
nearly losing his life), and di.scovered the 
ctfcct of laughing-gas, 'The account in his 
Mesean'ht\i\ Chentkal and PJiilasopfiitai (1799) 
led to his appointment as lecturer to the 
Royal Institution. He delivered his ilrst 
lecture in 1801; and his eloquence and the 
novelty of his experintents soon attracted 
brilliant audiences. In 1803 ho began 
researches in agriculture, on which ho 
delivered his epoch-making lectures—AVe/ww/s* 
of Agricultural < dwmlstry (1813). I! is fa mo 
chicU}^ rests in the views originated in his 
Bakcrian lecture On Some Chemical Agencies 
of Electricity (1806), fol fowled up by the grand 
discovery that the alkalis and earths arc 
compound substances formed by oxygen 
united with metallic bases. He tirst decom¬ 
posed potash in 1807: when he saw the 
globules of the new metal, poumiunh his 
delight was ecstatic. In similar manner he 
discovered the new metals sodiuuh barium, 
strontium, calcium and magnesiunu He 
lectured in Dublin in 1808*09, and received 
the LL.D. of IVinity College. In 1812 Davv 
was knighted, and married Mrs Aproece, nie 
Jane Kerr (1780«4855), a lady of considerable 
wealth; in 1813 ho resigned the chemical 
chair of the Royal Institution, when he was 
elected honorary professor of Chemistry, 'fo 
investigate his new theory of volcanic action 
he visited the Continent widi Faraday, and 
was received with the greatest distinetton by 
the French savants, tliiough England and 
France were at war. In 1815 he investigated 
fire-damp and invented his safety-lamip. He 
was created a baronet in 1818, and in 1820 
succeeded Sir Joseph Banks as president of 
the Royal Society, In 1820“-23 his researches 
on electro-magnetism were communicated to 
the society. Fla died at Oenava. Amnnu his 


writings were Elements of Chemical Philosophy 
(1812); On the Safety-lamp (1818); Salmonia, 
or Days of Fly-Jishing (1828); and Consola¬ 
tions in jyavel (1830)—all included in his 
Collected Works (9 vols. 1839-40). See 
Memoirs (1836) by his brother, John Davy, 
M.l). (1790“1868), who also wrote on Ceylon, 
physiology, the Ionian Islands, See.; Sir 
Humphry’s fragmentary Pemains (1858); 
Lives by Jliorpe (1896), Kendall (1954), and 
77/e Scientific Achievements of Sir ffumphry 
Davy by J. C. Gregory (1930). 

(2) John (1763-1824), English composer of 
* llm Bay of Biscay See., was born, an 
illegitimate child, at Crcccly Bridge, near 
Exeter; ^ was brought up by his uncle, a 
harmonious blacksmith; played and taught 
music at Exeter and London; and in London 
died penniless. 

DAVYS, John, Sec Davis. 

DAWKS, (1) Charles Gates (1865-1951), 
Republican vicc-prcsidcnt of U.S.A. under 
Coolidge, 1925'29, fmancicr and general, 
born at Marietta, Ohio, was head of the 
commission which drew up the ‘ Dawes plan ’ 
(1924) for German Reparation payments. 
Ho was awarded the Nobel Peace prize for 
1925. 

(2) Richard (1708-66), Hellenist, was born 
near Market Bosworth. Cobet ranks him 
with Bentley and Person as one of the ‘ three 
English Richards his own masters. 

(3) Sophia (1790 -1840), EnglisWadventuress, 
born at St Helens in the Isle of Wight, was a 
fisherman’s daughter, an inmate in a work¬ 
house, an officer’s mistress, a servant in a 
brothel, mistress to the Due de Bourbon, 
wife (1818) to his aide-de-camp, the Baron do 
F’cuch^rcs, and perhaps the Due’s murderess 
(1830). 

DAWKINS, Sir William Boyd (1837-1929; kt. 
1919), English geologist, was born at Butting- 
ton vicarage, near Welshpool, and educated 
at Rossall School and Jesus College, Oxford, 
Ho joined the Geological Survey in 1861, 
became curator of Manchester Museum in 
i 870, and professor of Geology in Manchester 
in 1872. His books are Cave-hunting; or, 
Caves and the Early Inhabitants of Europe 
(1874); and Early Man in Britain (1880). 
DAWSON, (1) Qiarlcs (1864-1916), English 
antiquarian, victim or perpetrator of the 
’ Pilidown skull ’ hoax, was a Sussex lawyer 
who collected downland fossils as a hobby. 
Cranial fragments, found by him at Piltdown 
in 1912, together with parts of a jawbone 
unearthed later, were accepted by anthro¬ 
pologists as Lower Pleistocene human 
remains, and as such one of the greatest 
discoveries of the age, being named after 
him Eoanthropus Dawsoni. Many experts 
had doubts, but it was not until 1953 that the 
skull was formally denounced as a fake, after 
scientific tests had established that the 
jawbone was that of a modern ape, coloured 
to simulate age, that the cranium had also 
been stained to match the gravel deposits in 
which it was found, and that the fragments 
had clearly been * planted ’ on the site. See 
J, S. Weiner, The Piltdown Forgery (1955), 
and F, Vere, The Piltdown Fantasy (1955), 

(2) George Mercer (1849-1901), Canadian 
snn of ^51. horn at Pictou. ^dneated 
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at McGill University, did much pioneer 
geological work in British Columbia and the 
Yukon, where Dawson City was named after 
him. . , , 

(3) Henry (1811-78), landscape-painter, 
was born at Hull, till 1835 was a Nottingham 
lace-maker, then took to art, and died at 
Chiswick, the price of his pictures having 
risen from £5 or less to £800 or more. He 
specialized in marine and river scenes, as 
The Wooden Walls of Old England, perhaps 
his best-known work. See Life by his son 
(\ 890) 

(4) James (1717-46), the son of a Man¬ 
chester apothecary, was bred for the church 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, but having 
held a captaincy in Prince Charles Edward s 
army, was hanged on Kennington Green. 
His sweetheart died hi ^ her coach ^ there 
simultaneously. The incident gave rise to 
Shenstone’s ballad ‘ Jemmy Dawson . 

(5) Sir John William (1820-99), Canadian 
geologist, father of (2), born at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, studied at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
devoted himself to the natural history and 
geology of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
He was appointed superintendent of educa¬ 
tion in Nova Scotia in 1850; and from 1855 
to 1893 was principal of McGill University, 
Montreal. He was an authority on Iqssil 
plants and was a systematic anti-Darwinian. 
Among his works are Acadian Geology (1855), 
Archaia (1858), Story of the Earth and Man 
(1872), Dawn of Life (1875), Origin of the 
World (1877), Fossil Men (1878), Egypt and 
Syria (1885), The Meeting-place of Geology 
and History (1894) and Relics of FriinevalLife 
U897) 

DAWSON OF PENN, Bertrand Edward, 1st 
Viscount (1864-1945), English doctor, born at 
Parley, was physician-in-ordinary successively 
to Edward VH, George V, Edward VIU, 
George VI and Queen Mary. He became a 
baron in 1920, a viscount in 1936. 

DAY, (1) Daniel (1683-1767), a Wapping 
pump and block maker, the founder of 
Fairlop Fair. 

(2) John (1522-84), English printer, born at 
Dunwich, set up his press in London. One 
of the first English music printers, he pro¬ 
duced the earliest church service book with 
musical notation (1560), and in the same year 
Parker’s English version of the psalms, with 
music by Tallis and others. His most 
celebrated publication was Foxe’s Actes and 
Monuments (1563), better known as the Book 
of Martyrs, 

(3) John (1574-1640?), English dramatist, 
studied at Caius College, Cambridge, is 
mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary in 1598 as 
an active playwright, and collaborated freely 
with Chettle, Dekker, &c. His Works, 
privately printed by A. H. Bullen in 1881, 
include a graceful comedy, Humour out of 
Breath, and The Parliament of Bees, an 
allegorical masque. 

(4) Thomas (1748-89), English author of 
Sandford and Merton, was born in London, 
and thirteen months later by his father’s 
death became heir to £900 a year. From the 
Charterhouse he passed to Corpus, Oxford, 
where he formed a close friendship with 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth (a.v.). In 1765 


he entered the Middle Temple, in 1775 was 
called to the bar, but never practised, A 
disciple of Rousseau, ho brought up an 
orphan blonde and a foundling brunette, one 
of whom should become his wife. That 
scheme miscarried; and, admitted to the 
Lichfield coterie, he proposed first to Honora 
and next to Elizabeth Sneyd. She sent him 
to France to acquire the French graces; as 
acquired by him they but moved her to 
laughter. Finally in 1778 he married an 
appreciative heiress, Esther Mlines, and spent 
with her eleven happy years, farming on 
philanthropic and costly principles in Essex 
and Surrey, till on September 28, 1789, ho 
was killed by a fall from a colt he was break¬ 
ing in. Two only of Day’s eleven works call 
for mention—'/Vie Dying Negro (1773) and 
the History of Sandford and Merton (3 vols. 
1783-89). ’ The poem struck the keynote of 
the anti-slavery movement; the child’s book 
is excellent although sometimes like its 
author, ridiculous. Sec Lives by Kcir (1791), 
Blackman (1862) and Gignilliat (1933). 
DAYE, Stephen (c*. 1610 68), American printer, 
born in London, in 1639 set up at Harvard 
the first New F.ngland printing-press. Ho 
died at Cambridge, Mass. 

DAY-l.EWIS, Cecil (1904- ), British poet, 
bom in Ballintoghcr, Ireland. During the 
’thirties, together with Auden and Spender, 
he was highly regarded for bringing new life 
to poetry with contemporary symbols and 
ideas. He was publicized in 1936 for his 
pamphlet refuting Huxley’s defence of 
absolute pacifism, and In 1939 he broke away 
from Communism. He was jirofessor of 
Poetry at Oxford (195 f 56), and under the 
pseudonym of Nicholas Blake wrote excellent 
detective stories. His work includes From 
Feathers to Iron (1931), The Magnetic Moun¬ 
tain (1933), A Hope Of Poetry (1934), The 
Friendly Tree (1936), Starting Point (1937), 
Overtures to (1938) and a translation of 
the Aenekl (1952). He was created C.B.E* in 
1950, and his Collected Poems appeared in 
1954. See study by Cl Dymerit (1955). 
dear, Francis, day'-ahk (1803 76), Hun¬ 
garian statesman, born in Sojlor, Zala, prac¬ 
tised as an advocate, entered the national diet 
in 1832, and played the part of a moderate, 
becoming in 1848 minister of justice. Hailed 
in 1861 as leader in the Diet, by his clforts 
Hungary’s constitution was restored in 1867 
and the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
established. 

DEAKIN, (1) Alfred (1857-1919), Australian 
statesman, born in Melbourne, became 
minister of public works and water-supply, 
and solicitor-general of Victoria, and under 
the Commonwealth attorney-general (1901) 
and prime minister (1903-04, l905“-08, 1909- 
1910). 

(2) Arthur (1890-195^, British trade union 
leader, born at Sutton Coldfield, be^n work 
on 4s. a week at thirteen in a JDowlais, 
S. Wales, steel works, A full-time trades 
union omcial from 1919, he became in 1935 
assistant to Ernest Bovin, general secretary 
of the Transport and General Workers 
Union, following the Bevin tradition that a 
trade union leader should be a first-class 
organizer rather than an ‘ agitator In 1945 
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he became general secretary of the l.lKKhOOO- 
Qtrnnc union and was president of the World 
Federation of I'radc I Inions front ld45 till 
J 949 when he led the Britisli withdrawal front 
the organization because of its C'ontinunist 
domination. vSubsequcntly he was one of the 
founders of the International ('onfedcratiou 
of Free I'radc llnioitvS, He hccantc a 
Companion of Honour in 1946, was chair¬ 
man of the I'.U.C'. in 1951 and continued to 
be one of the utost inOuential ntcittbers of its 
General Council till his death. 

DEANE, (1) Henry (il. 1503). was Archlii.sliop 
of Canterbury iront 1501 Idl his death, 
having previously been prior of hlanthony 
near Gloucester, chancellor and justiciary of 
Ireland, Bishttp of Bangor (1496) and of 
Salisbury (1500). 

(2) Richard (1610 53), Ihtglish admiral, 
born at I'cmplc tiuiting in tiloucestcrshire, 
fought through the Great Rebellion for the 
Parliament, .sat on Huirlcs Ts trial, eoin- 
manded afterwards by sea and land, and fell 
in the great naval battle with the Duteh olf 
the North Foreland, him 2, 1655. 

PEAT, Marcel, day-ah (IH94 1955), FYench 
politician, born at Guerigny, founder in 1933 
of the Socialist Party of FYance, which wsis 
Fascist in outlook. His pro-Na/i sympathies 
procured him the post of mitnster of labour 
m the Vichy government, and having 
achieved notoriety by his ruthless deporta¬ 
tions of FYcneli workers to Gcrniany, he. fled 
thither himself in 1945, was sentenced to 
death in ahsertfith hut evaded arrest until his 
death at 'furin. 

PE BARY, Ileinrich Anton (IH31 BH), (icrman 
botanist, was born at F’runkfurt-am-Main, 
and died at Strasburg, first rector of its 
reorganized university. He studied the 
morphology and physiology of the fungi and 
the myxomycctac. 

PE BEAUVOIR, Simone, b3-v\mhr (1909 ), 

French existentialist writer and novelist, born 
in Paris, studied philosophy with Sartre (q.v.) 
as a fdlow-student at the Sorbonne, where 
she wa.s professor (1941; 43), and became 
closely imociatcd with hb literary activities 
after World War IF Her owm works enrich 


existentialism with an essentially feminine 
sensibility, They include Tom les hornmes 
sont morteh' (1946), IhAmerique nit Jour le ftHir 
(1950; trans. 1952), La tkaxiime sexe (1949; 
trans. 1956), her masterpiece Les Mandarins 
(1954; trails. 1957) which won the Prix 
(3oncourt (1954), Lhe Long March (Eng, 
trans. 1958) and Memoirs of a Dutijul 
Daughter (Eng. trans. 1959). 

DE BONO, Emilio (1866 4944), Italian 
fascist politician and general, born at Cassano 
d’Adda, was a guadrumvir in Mussolinib 
march on Rome (1922), governor oflYipoli" 
tania (1925), colonial secretary (1939) and 
commanded the Italian forces invading 
Abyssinia (1935). He voted against Musso¬ 
lini in the Fascist Supreme Council (1943) 
and was summarily tried and executed as a 
traitor by neo-fascists in Verona January 10, 
1944. 


OEBEETT, John (e. 1750-1822), a London 
^uMisher, known by his JDmrage (1st ed. 

dlaf; Eugene Victor (1855-1926), American 


politician, born at Terre Haute, hid., was 
Socialist candidate for the American presi¬ 
dency 1900, 1912, 1920. His pacificism 
brought him imprisonment 1918-21. See 
study by M. Coleman (N.Y. 1930). 
DEBURAU, Ciwiwrd, dv-biLrd (1796-1846), 
lYcnch actor, born in Bohemia, developed 
mime into a fine art and romanticized the 
traditional harlequinade by the introduction 
of the Pierrot motif. 

DEBUSSY, Claude Adiille (1862-1918), 
lYench composer, born on August 22 at St 
(icrmain-cn-Laye, received his musical educa¬ 
tion at the Paris Conservatoire (1873-84), 
studying piano under Marmontcl. la 1879 
he travelled Europe as the ‘ musical com¬ 
panion ’ of Tcliaikovsky's friend Mmc von 
Meek, and in 1884 he won the Prix do Romo 
with hi.s cantata I/Enfant prodigue. His early 
work was iiiduenccu by Wagner, for whom 
he liad a great admiration, but he branched 
off into a more experimental and individual 
vein in his first mature work, the PtxHude h 
Vaprh-mtdid'un faum\ evoked by Mallarmd’s 
poem, which first won him fame. FIc added 
further to his reputation with his operatic 
.setting of Maeterlinck's PelMas et MtHtsande^ 
begun in 1892 but not performed until 1902, 
and some outstanding piano pieces, Images 
and Pndu(k\s\ in which he moved further 
from traditional formulae and experimented 
with novel techniques and elTccts, producing 
the pictures in sound which led his work to be 
described as ‘musical Impressionism’. Ho 
extended this new idiom to orchestral music 
in Im Mer (1905), the orchestrated Images, 
and other pieces, and later elaborated his 
piano style still further, as in the scintillating 
feux d unijice and the atmospheric La 
Cath^drak* enghutie. In his later period ho 
composed much chamber music, including 
pieces for the flute and the harp, two instru¬ 
ments peculiarly suited to his type of music. 
Debussy in his private life was shy and 
reserved, particularly in his last years, which 
were clouded by his suffering from the cancer 
which caused his death, but although he 
shunned the social round he frequented 
literary circles and was a friend of Verlaine 
and Baudelaire, some of whose poems he set 
to music. He married in 1899 Rosalie 
I'exier, a dressmaker, whom he left somewhat 
callously in 1904 for Emma Bardac, who 
became his wife in 1905. Flis compositions, 
intensely individual, explored new and 
original avenues of musical expression,, and 
had a profound effect on French music in 
general and piano music in particular at the 
turn of the century. See Life and Works 
(Eng. trans. 1933) and a study (1949) by 
L6on Valias; also Lives by Myers (1948) and 
Lockspeiser (1951). , , , 

DEBYE, Peter Joseph Wilhelm,, de^-bt 
(1884* ), Dutch-American physicist, born 

at Maastricht, educated at Munich (where 
he later lectured), professor successively at 
Zilrich, Utrecht, Gdttingen and Leipzig, 'was 
director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Physics, Berlin, 1935-40. Nobel prize-winner 
for chemistry (1936), he went in 1940 to the 
U.S.A. as professor of Chemistry at Cornell. 
He is specially noted for his work on mole¬ 
cular sfructure. He was also a pioneer in 
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X-ray powder photography. Ho is a foreign 
member of the Royal Society, and a Romford 
and Faraday medallist 

DECAMPS, Alexandre Gabriel, de-ka (1803- 
1860), painter, was born in Paris. A pioneer 
of the Romantic school, he was a great 
colourist, specializing in Oriental scenes and 
biblical subjects. One of his best pictures, 
The Watering Place, is in the Wallace 
collection. 

DECATUR, Stephen, -kay'- (1779-1820), 
American naval commander, was born in 
Sinnepuxent, Marjfland, of French descent, 
and became a midshipman in 1798. Ho 
served against the French, and in the war with 
Tripoli (1801-05) gained great distinction; 
his achievement of burning the captured 
Philadelphia off Tripoli, and then escaping 
under the lire of 141 guns, Nelson pronounced 
* the most daring act of the ago Promoted 
captain in 1804 and commodore in 1810, 
in the war with England in 1812 he captured 
the frigate Macedonian, but in 1814 surren¬ 
dered, after a resistance that cost him a fourth 
of his crew, to four British frigates. In 1815 
he chastised the Algerines for piracy, and 
compelled the dey to declare the American 
flag inviolable. Ho was killed in a duel by 
Commodore James Barron, near Bladens- 
burg, March 22, 1820. 

DECAZES, Elie, Due, d&kahz (1780-1860), 
French statesman, was called as a French 
advocate and judge to the Hague by the king 
(1806), supported the Bourbon restoration, 
and after 1815 was the moderate liberal 
minister of Louis XVHl (q.v.), who made 
him a duke. Fie was ambassador in London 
(1820-21), and held dignities under Louis 
Philippe. Later ho developed the coalfields 
on his estates in Aveyron. His eldest son, 
Louis Charles (1819-86), was foreign minister 
in 1873-77. 

DECIUS, Caius Messius Quintus Trajanus 
(c. 200-251), a Roman emperor. Fie was 
born at Budalia, in Lower Pannonia, and was 
sent in 249 by the emperor Philippus to 
reduce the rebellious army of Mocsia. The 
soldiers proclaimed him emperor against his 
will, and Philippus encountered him near 
Verona, but was defeated and slain. Decius’ 
brief reign was one of warring with the Goths, 
and he was killed near Abricium in 251. 
Under him the Christians were persecuted 
with great severity. 

DECKEN, Karl Klaus von der (1833-65), 
German traveller, was born at Kotzen, 
Brandenburg, served (1851-60) in the 
Hanoverian army, and then from Zanzibar 
began a journey to Lake Nyasa, which failed 
through treachery. In 1862, with Kersten, 
Kilimanjaro to the height of 
13,780 feet. He was murdered by a Somali 
on an East African expedition. See Kersten’s 
1869 79)^^^^^”'^ in Ostafrika (4 vols. 

DECKER, (1) Sir Matthew (1679-1749), a 
political economist, born at Amsterdam, 
came to London in 1702, and having made a 
fortune in commerce, received a baronetcy in 
1716, and sat in parliament. He published 
anonymously two pamphlets: one (1743) 
proposed to raise all tire public supplies 
from a tax upon houses; the other (1744) 


contained many good arguments for free 
trade. 

(2) Thomas. Sec Dfkkhr. 

DE COSTER. See CosriUi. 

DEE, John (1527-1608), English alchemist, 
was born in London, and educated there, at 
Chelmsford, and from 1542 to 1545 at St 
John’s College, Cambridge. One of the 
original fellows of Trinity (1546), he earned 
the reputation of a sorcerer by his mechanical 
beetle in a representation of Aristophanes’ 
Peace, and next year he fetched from the Low 
Countries sundry astronomical instruments. 
This was the first of many foreign visits—to 
Louvain and Paris (1548 *51), Venice and 
Presburg in Hungary (1563), Lorraine (1571), 
Frankfurt-on-Odcr (1578), Bohemia (1583- 
1589) and even, it is said, St Helena. Flc was 
imprisoned under Queen Mary on suspicion 
of compassing her death by magic (1555); 
but Edward VI had conferred two church 
livings on him, am! lilizabcth showed him 
considerable favour, twice visiting him at his 
Morilako home, and in 1595 making him 
warden of Manchester C’ollege. He was 
constantly in dinicultics, though ho claimed 
to have found in the ruins of Glastonbury a 
quantity of the Elixir, one grain of which 
transmuted into gold a piece of a warming- 
pan. Indeed, I\c appears to have been as 
much dupe as deceiver, the dupe of his own 
assistant, Edward Kelley, during 1582-88. 
This knave, who had lost both cars in the 
pillory, professed to confer with angels by 
means ot Dec’s magic crystal* and talked him 
into consenting to a community of wives. Dr 
Dee died wretchedly poor anJ was buried in 
Morilako church. His eldest son, Arthur 
(1579-1651), was likewise an alchemist, a 
tnend of Sir Thomas Browne. Dr Dee’s 
seventy-nine works deal with logic, mathe¬ 
matics, astrology, alchemy, navigation, 
geography and the calendar (1583). See his 
Private Diary, edited by Halliwell-PhilHpps 
(1842), and book by Hort (1922). 

DEEPING, (George) Warwick (1877-1950), 
English novelist, born in Southend. Flc 
trained as a doctor, but after a year gave up 
his practice to devote himself to writing. His 
early novels were mainly historical, and It was 
not until after the first world war, in which 
he served, that he gained recognition, with his 
best-^ller, Sorrell and Son (1925), which was 
later filmed. Other novels include OldPybus 
(1928) and Roper*s Row (1929). In his stories, 
all of which have a sentimental flavour, good 
breeding is rimresentcd as the cardinal virtue, 
enabling its fortunate possessors to triumph 
over adversity with slightly class-conscious 
aplomb. 

DEFFAND, Marie de Vichy-Chanarond, Mar¬ 
quise du, def-fd (1697-1780). French noble¬ 
woman of an old Burgundian family, was 
educated m a Paris convent, and as a girl 
became famous for her wit, audacity and 
^^uty. In 1718 she married the Marquis du 
Defiand, but they soon separated; and for a 
number of years she led a life of gallantry and 
became a conspicuous figure in Paris literary 
society. She was a correspondent of Voltaire, 
Montesquieu and D’Alembert. In 1753 she 
became blind, and in 1754 invited Made¬ 
moiselle Lespinassc to live with her and help 
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her to preside over her salon. The arrange¬ 
ment lasted for ten years, when a quarrel 
broke out, and Mademoiselle Lespinasse 
departed, taking away with her D’Alembert 
and others of the elder lady’s former admirers. 
From 1766 Madame du Dclland corres¬ 
ponded with Horace Walpole, who olfcred 
help vyhen she lell into pecuniary troubles. 
She died at Paris. See her Correxpom/ance 
(new ed. 5 vols. 1K65 67); her Lmres d 
Horace IVa/poIe (3 vols. 1012; ed. by Mrs 
Paget Toynbee); works by Assc (1877), 
Percy (1893), Mme (".^^fcrval (1933). 

DKFOK, Oanid (1660 -1731), Ihiglish author, 
born in London, son of a butcher, was 
educated at a dissenting academy. Ho 
appears to have travelled VN'idely on the 
Continent before setting up in the hosiery 
trade. 1 Ic took part in Monmouth’s rebellion 
and joined Williant Ill’s army in 1688. In 
his Appeal to Honour and Justice (1715), he 
describes his career Irom tliat time onwards 
with its extraordinary shifts from merchant 
adventurer, to projector and government spy. 
Down to 1704 he strenuously supported the 
king’s party and earned William’s favour by 
the riulc vigour of his poem 7'he Truedmrn 
Englishman (1701). In (^ucen Anne’s reign 
he ran into trouble with his famous stjuib 
The Shortest with the Dissenters {ilh2)^ 
the irony of which at first deceived the High 
Church party, dhc Queen being of that 
party, the conscqucncc.s Tor him were serious, 
viz. a ruinous line, the pillory and imprison¬ 
ment during the Queen’s pleasure. In 
Newgate he managed to continue his pam¬ 
phleteering on such questions as * occasional 
conformity’ and wrote a mock-pindaric 
Hymn to the Pillory.^ The J{evien\ which he 
started on his release in 1704, is of importance 
in the history of journalism. Appearing 
thrice weekly down to 1713, it aimed at being 
an organ of commercial interests, but also 
expressed opinions on all sorts of political 
and domestic topics, thus initialing the 
modern leading article. I'ho * Scandal Club *, 
one of its features, anticipates the Tatkr and 
Spectator. Besides writing 'The Review single- 
handed, he wrote, among much ephemeral 
pamphleteering, the ustomsliingly vivid ghost 
story 77 m ^ Apparition of One Mrs Veah 
allegedly, like so many of his llctions, a true 
account of an actual happening. After 1704 
his political conduct becomes highly equi- 
vocal—Dio Appeal to Honour and Justice 
referred to above is un attempt at justification. 
What is clear is that he undertook various 
secret commissions for the Tory minister 
Harley, including dubious dealings with the 
STOttish commissioners for Union in 1706™- 
1707; that on Harley’s fall in 1708 he 
supported Nottingham’s ministry; and tliat 
he again changed his coat on the return of 
Harley in 1710, On the accession of the 
muse of Hanover Defoe turned to domestic 
affairs and to the writing of fiction which— 
perhaps due to his dissenting conscience— 
was all passed off as actual history. In the 
lirst category we have such topics treated as 
would please the tradesman class with its 
^uffy piety and eye on gain. The Compleai 
English Tradesman (1725-27) has more of 
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DEGAS 

(1722) is slightly nauseating; hut Everybody's 
Business is Nobody's Business still amuses. 
In the second category, Robinson Crusoe 
(1719-20) IS of course his title to fame. The 
underlying idea, how to exist in solitude and 
ucoarred the necessaries of civilization, is 
amazingly worked out and not without a 
strong element of prudential piety. Among 
other six fictions— ’iho Journal of the Plague 
I ear seems to have had a source in an actual 
diary—thc most vivid is undoubtedly Mo/l 
luanders (1722), which is still one of the best 
tales ol low life. He did not repeat this 
triumph \n Roxana (1724). His most prolific 
year was 1720, when he completed Robinson 
triisoe. I he astonishing thing is that the 
mfenor sequel to the first part should have 
appeared in the same year as the famous 
Memoirs of a Cavalier and the brilliant (but 
unequal) Captain Singleton, Defoe’s versa¬ 
tility is astounding. Apart from the social 
novel, tor which wo have to wait until 
Richardson, there is hardly a type of modern 
fiction he did not anticipate. Except for a 
few squibs, his political writing is forgotten 
and his domestic writing is only interesting 
to the historian of social manners. His 
Review, however, gives him an important 
place m the history of journalism. In 1810 
bcolt’s edition of the novels appeared in ten 
vols. This was extended by an Oxford 
edition in 1840 to include some of the 
miscellaneous works. G. A. Aitken’s 
Romances and Travels (1895-96), is the 
standard edition. Sutherland’s study (1937) 
and Moore’s (1939), are recommended, 

I)E FOREST, l.ce (1873- ), American 

inventor, bora at Council Blufls, Iowa, was 
educated at Yale and Chicago. A pioneer of 
radio, he introduced the grid into the therm¬ 
ionic valve, and invented the audion and the 
four-electrode valve. He also did much 
early work on sound-reproduction and on 
television. 

DEFREGGER, Franz (1835-1921), Tirolese 
painter, noted for his scenes of peasant life. 
See study by K. Hammer (1940). 

DEGAS, (liilaire Germain) Edgar, di-gah 
(1834-1917), French ^tist, born in Paris. 
After studying at the Ecolc dcs Beaux-Arts 
under Lamothe, a pupil of Ingres (q.v.), he 
went to Italy, where he was influenced by the 
art of the Renaissance painters. On his 
return to Paris ho associated with the Impres¬ 
sionists and took part in most of their ex¬ 
hibitions from 1874 to 1886. He was also 
influenced by Japanese woodcuts, and, in the 
seemingly casual composition of his paintings, 
by photography. He travelled in Spain and 
Italy and visited New Orleans, U.S.A., in 
1872-73, but most of his paintings and pastels 
(m which he particularly excelled) of dancers 
and women at their toilet were produced in 
his Paris studio, often with the aid of wax 
and clay models. His interest lay in precision 
of lino and the modelling of the human form 
in ^ace. Miss Lola at the Cirque Fernando 
(1879) is in the Tate Gallery, Rehearsal of the 
Mallet (a 1874) is in the Louvre, Dancer 
Lacing her Shoe (c. 1878) is in me Paris 
Museum of Impressionism, Lancer at the Mar 
is in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 

'“nn th<»i wiwll ^ ^ 
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(1873) is in Pau Museum. Latterly, because 
or failing sight, he concentrated on sculpture. 
See his Letters^ edited by Haldvy and Gudrin 
(1931), and monographs by A. Vollard (trans. 
1928), F. Fosca (1954), J. Cabanne (1958) 
and the 4-voL study by P. A. Lemoisne 
(1946-48). 

BE GAULLE, Charles Andre Joseph Marie, 
~gdl (1890- ), French general and first 

president of the Fifth Republic, born 
November 22 at Lille, fought in the 1914-18 
war, from which he emerged an enthusiastic 
advocate of the air-armour combination on 
which Germany was to found its blitzkrieg 
of 1940. His book. The Army of the Future 
(1940), aroused considerable comment; but 
his etforts to modernize and revivify the 
French Army made little progress. With the 
fall of France, June 1940, De Gaulle lied to 
England to raise the standard of the ‘ Free 
French The failure of the Gaullist attempt 
to capture Dakar, together with the General’s 
prickly, unaccommodating conduct of policy, 
combined to render his collaboration in the 
North African landings inadvisable; while 
his reconciliation with his military superior, 
the ex-prisoncr of war General Giraud, was 
never much more than a gesture for the press 
cameras. Entering Paris at the head ol one 
of the earliest liberation forces, August 1944, 
de Gaulle became head of the provisional 
government; but being strongly suspected of 
aspirations towards an authoritarian rule, he 
withdrew to the political sidelines. Although 
thereafter keeping aloof from the niurk of 
day-to-day politics, de Gaulle continued to 
exercise such widespread inlluence that in 
May 1958, with the troubles in North Africa 
precipitating the collapse of all responsible 
government, the president of the Republic 
called upon him to head a temporary 
administration, charged with the rationaliza¬ 
tion of the North African imbroglio and the 
drafting of a new Constitution. A referen¬ 
dum confirmed to him powers as prime 
minister greater than any one Frenchman 
had enjoyed for decades, and he emerged 
triumphant as the one man able to inspire 
confidence after the melancholy post-war 
procession of vacillating leaders. In the 
elections which followed the adoption of the 
new constitution (Nov. 1958) his supporters 
won an overwhelming victory, though he had 
handed over the party leadership to Jacques 
Soustelle (q.v.) and was himself elected first 
president of the Fifth Republic in December 
1958 with greater powers than that ofiice had 
previously bestowed. See his war memoirs, 
vol. i. The Call to Honour (1955), vol. ii, 
Wnit4 (1956), and study by A. L. Funk 

BE GtJBERNATIS. See Gubernatis. 

DE HAVILLAND, Sir GeolBfrey (1882- ), 

British aircraft designer, built his first plane 
in 1908 and became director of the firm bear¬ 
ing his name, which produced many famous 
and diverse types of aircraft during and 
between the two world wars, including the 
Tiger Moth, the Mosquito (of revolutionary 
plywood construction) and the Vampire jet. 
The famous Comet jet airliner is also a pro¬ 
duct of the firm. He established a height 
record for light aircraft in 1928, won tlie 


King’s Cup air race at the age of fifty-one, 
and was knighted in 1944. 

DEHMEL, Richard (1863-1920), German 
poet, born, a forester’s son, at Wcndisch- 
Hermsdorf, Brandenburg, wrote intellectual 
verse showing the inthicncc of Niclzchc. See 
his Mein Leben (1922) and study by H. 
Slochower (1928). 

dEJAZET, Fauliiie Virginie, day-zha-zav 
(1797-1875), born at Paris, from five played 
children’s rdlcs with marvellous precocity, and 
later became famo»^^^ for her soubretle and 
* boy ’ parts («/4/a:?^A). In 1859-68 she 
managed, with her son, the Folics-Drama- 
tiques, renamed the Thc'atrc Dejazet. See 
Lives by Duval (1876) and Lccomto (1892). 

BEKKER, (I) Eduard Doiiwes, pseud. Multa- 
tuli (l820-47)y Dutch government olficial and 
writer, born in Amslcrdum. He served for 
many years in the Dutch civil service in Java, 
and in his novel Max llavelaar (1860), and 
in many bitter satires, he protested against 
the abuses of the Dutch colonial system. He 
also wrote a poetical drama. The School for 
Princes, 

(2) Thomas (c\ 1570-c. 1641), dramatist, 
was born in London, lie was a very prolific 
writer, but only a lew of his plays wore 
printed. In 1600 he published two comedies, 
The Shoemaker*s llolhlay, or the (Jentle Craft^ 
and The Pleasant Comedy of Old Fortunatus, 
The first of these pieces is one of the pleasant¬ 
est of old plays, and the second abounds in 
poetry of rare beauty. Dekker’s next play 
was Satironiastix (1602), which held up to 
ridicule Ben Jonson, with whom ere thus he 
had collaborated, and who in 1619 told 
Drummond of Hawthornden that Dckkcr 
was a knave. In 1603 Dckkcr published a 
pamphlet, The Wonderful Year^ wnich gives a 
heart-rending account of the plague. To the 
same date belongs the very amusing tract, 
The Bachelors Banquet^ in which he describes 
with gusto the ills of henpecked husbands. 
His most powerful writing is seen in The 
Honest Whore (1604; part il, 1630). Middle- 
ton assisted him in the first part. In 1607 
he published three plays written in conjunc¬ 
tion with Webster, the Famous History of Sir 
Thomas Wyat, Westward Ho and Northward 
Ho, The Bellman of London (1608) pamphlet 
gives a lively account of London vagabonds; 
and Dckkcr pursued the subject in Lanthorn 
and Candlelight (1608). In The GidPs Horn¬ 
book (1609) the life of a town-gallant is racily 
depicted. The excellent comedy. The Roaring 
Girl (1611), was written partly by Dckker, 
but chiefly by Middleton, From 1613 to 1616 
Dekker was confined in the King’s Bench 
prison for debt, as previously in the Counter 
prison. With Massinger he composed the 
Virgin Marytr; and Lamb was doubtless 
right in ascribing to Dekker the most beauti¬ 
ful scene (II, i). The Sun*s Darling, licensed in 
1624, but not printed until 1656, was written 
in conjunction with Ford. A powerful 
tragedy. The Witch of Edmonton (posthu¬ 
mously published in 1658), was written by 
Dekker, Ford and Rowley. We hear of 
Dekker in 1637, when he republished his 
Lanthorn and Candlelight as English Villainies, 
and then he drops out of notice. His plays 
were collected in 1873 (4 vols.), and his 
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pamphlets in 1KH4'H6. See M. I - lluufs 
study (1912) and I ucier llrot^kc s Judar 

DE^K)0NING, Willem or William (I ^^04 ), 

American painter, hon\ m Rot let dam. lie 
migrated to the U.S.A. in anti is one 

of the leaders of the inoilern American non* 
fmurative artists. Init his well-known paintinn 
Wemum / (1952) in tiic Mnsrum of Modern 
Art, New York, is an cxpreHsiiHu^4 ttpnrc 

DE i!a BKCllK, Sir Henry 'Ihnmas {l?hi • 
1855), I'.nglish pcolopjst, born near J ondoo, 
served a year in the aripy, and m iHt? hecat u 
n fellow of the Cicolopical Society, of which 
he was elected presitlent in 1K47. In IH20 he 
published a paper on the temperature and 
depth of the Lake <d' lieneva; iti 1K24 he 
visited Januuca, and published one on its 
gcolopy. Other works are a 0/ 

(kohKV {IH31), Ahwenre/nw in 'Unupreikai 
Ckidoftv OH44) aiul a trVo/o.tpVn/ OAvirrer 
(1853).* In IK32 he fwcame head tif the newly 
constituted Cicolop.ical Survey, lie foundcil 
the Cicolopical Museum and the School of 
Mines. ^ ,, . . , 

DEiw<!R<HX, Swrdimimi Victor hMi*hu\ 
knmh (179H 18(0). L'rencU painter, born at 
Charenton. was the. son ol Clwrlcs (1740 
1805), who had been foidpn minister under 
the Directory, and prcfeel id' Marseilles. Ah 
a boy liup^nc developed a love id" art, and in 
1861 he entered the studio of Cinerin,^ where 
his felIoW“pupil was (idieunb, whose famous 
Miift of the Modmi gave Inin early inspiration. 

In 1822 he exhibited at the Institmc /Am/eom/ 
Vergil in Ilelf and in IH24 7'fie Mimaere of 
Scio (now in tlie Louvre). Both of these 
pictures, particularly the latter* with its loose 
drawing and vivid colouring* shocked the 
devotees of the austere tind siatucs<.|ue 
classical style, and aroused u storm of criti¬ 
cism, C'onsiahle’s l/npw«/n» which was hung 
in the same exhibition, profoundly impressed 
Delacroix, who moved even further .away 
from the traditional treatment in brilliant 
canvases of historical and dramatic scenes, 
often violent or macabre in subject, among 
them The Kxecniion of Foikro, now irt the 
Wallace collection, and the famous Liherty 
Guiding the People (1831, Louvre), A 
journey to Morocco and Spain with ayhplo- 
matic mission in 1832 led to several pictures 
with an oriental tlavour. such as Aijgeriun 
Women (1834) and he also turned to literary 
themcE, notably from Shakespeare and I’amo. 

In 1838 he began work cm a series of panels 
for the library of the Cliamber of Deputies, 
choosing as his subject the history of ancient 
civilization, but despite this ollidal recogni¬ 
tion and despite the fact that the CJovernment 
had bought hi» Mm’smre of Scio, lie was 
regarded as a rebel in the art world and was 
not elected to the Institute until 1857* Per¬ 
haps the greatest figure in 19th-century 
French art, Delacroix was one of the most 
accomplished colourists of all time, and was 
responsible for shifting the emphasis away 
from the meticulous but pallid techniques of 
Ingres and David. His draughtsmanship 
and loose composition have been criticized, 
but the aberrations wore often deliberately 
contrived In order to achieve balance of 
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coUuir, A man of immense energy, he 
iulcrcsied liimsclf in politics and literature, 
and assiduously kept a daily journal from the 
auc of twenty-three until ihc year of his 
deatti, recording fascinating details of his 
life and work. Sec the Journal (Fng. tr, by 
W. Pach* P)3H), and studies by Meicr-Graefe 
(1922), R. b'seholier (1926 29) and H. Grabcr 
(1938), 

DFLAIdELI), K. M.* pseud, of Kdnie6 
KII/abeth Monica Daslwood (1890-1943), 
I'nglish novelist, born in Lliindogo, Mon., 
a writer of gay, light novels of country life, 
full of local colour and gossip. Sec her 
Diary of a Provincial Lade (1931). 

1>K LA MARE, Widfer (1873 1956), poet and 
novelist, was born at Ciuirllou in Kent. The 
promise of Songs of Childhood (1902, by 
* Walter Rumal'), his prose romance Henry 
Hroeken (1904), his children’s story The Three 
Muik Muigors (1910) and his novel of the 
occult The Return (1910) w'us fullilled in his 
volumes of poetry 71ie Listeners (1912), 
Peacock Fie (1913)* The Veil (1921), in the 
fantastic novel Memoirs of a Midget (1921), 
in books of short stories such as On the Edge 
( 1930 ). Romanticist and musician in words, 
Dc la Marc has delighted children and grown¬ 
up readers alike by ihc delicate enchantments 
and luimour of his miirehen world. He 
became C.IL in 1948, O.M. in 1953, and in 
that year published a new volume of lyrics 
O Lovely England. See Sir Russell Brain, 
Tea with Walter de la Mare (1957). 

DEIAMIIRE, Jean Joseph, didd'bp (1749- 
1822), P'rcttch astronomer, born at Amiens, 
studied under l.alandc. He attracted atten¬ 
tion by his tables of the motion of Uranus; 
and in 1792-99, with M6chain, ha measured 
tlie arc of the meridian between Dunkirk and 
Barcelona. 

DEIAND, Margaret Wade, nie Caraphell 
(1857-1945), born at AUeghenyy Pa., pub¬ 
lished The Old Garden, nnd other Verses 
(1886), John Ward, Preacher (1888), Philip 
and his Wife (1894), See. 

DELANK, John lhaddeus (1817-79), English 
journalist, born in London, graduated in 1839 
from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he was 
more famous for horsemanship than reading. 
John Walter, however, his father’s neighbour 
in Berkshire and proprietor otThe Times, had 
early marked his capable character; and in 
May 1841, not yet twenty-four, he became 
joint-editor of The Times. For thirty-six 
years Delane held this post, aided, however, 
for twenty-five of them by George Dasent 
(q,v.). under him The Times attained sl 
circulation and an influence unparalleled in 
journalism. Ho wrote no articles, but con¬ 
tributed excellent reports and letters. His 
exposure of the railway mani% his attacks 
upon the management of the Crimean war, 
and his strong opposition to Britain’s assist¬ 
ing Denmark in 1864 were noteworthy. He 
resigned in 1877. See Lives by Dasent 
(1908), Sir E. Cook (1915); also The History 

^ 00 - 88 ), 

was bom at Coulston, Wiltshire. The niece 
of Lord Lansdowne, she married first, in 
1718, *fat, snuffy, sulky* Alexander P©n- 
darvas ( 1659 - 1724 ); and secondly, in 1743, 
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the Rev. Patrick Dclany (1685-1768), an 
Irish divine, Swift’s friend, and the author 
of a dozen volumes. After his death she 
lived chiefly in London, till her own death 
at Windsor. Her much-admired ‘ paper- 
mosaics *, or flower-work, have long since 
faded; but she is remembered through her 
patronage of Fanny Burney and by her 
Autobiography and Correspondence (6 vols. 
1861-62). _ , 
DELAROCHE, Hippolyte, known as Paul 
(1797-1856), French painter, was born in 
Paris. He studied under Gros, from whom 
he absorbed the technique of the large 
historical subject painting. Many of the best 
known examples of this genre^ as applied to 
English history, have come from his brush, 
including Death of Queen Elizabeth (1827), 
Princes in the Tower (1831), Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey (1834) and Strafford receiving 
Lauda's Blessing. From this period until 1841 
he was engaged on his grandest work—the 
series of paintings in the Ecole dcs Beaux 
Arts, in the execution of which ho was aided 
by Armitage and other of his pupils. He 
never fully recovered from the death of his 
wife, daughter of Horace Vernct (q.v.), in 
1845, and his work after this shows a falling 
off in quality. He was professor of Painting 
at the ifecole dcs Beaux Arts from 1833. See 
Rees, Vernet and Delaroche (1880). 
DELAROCHE,Mazo (1885™ ), Canadian 

novelist, born in Toronto, wrote Jalna (1927), 
the first of a series of novels about the 
Whiteoak family. Whiteoaks (1929) was 
dramatized with considerable success, 

DE LA RUE, Warren (1815-89), British 
astronomer and electrician, was born in 
Guernsey. He was educated at Paris, and 
early entered his father’s busincss—the 
manufacture of paper-wares—fox which his 
inventive genius devised many new processes. 
He invented the silver chloride battery and 
did research on the discharge of electricity 
in gases. A pioneer of celestial photography, 
he invented the photo-heliograph. 
DELAUNAY, Robert, di-ld-nay (1885-1941), 
French artist, born in Paris. He was origi¬ 
nally apprenticed to a stage designer and 
turned to painting in 1905. He was associated 
with the Blaue Reiter Group (1911-12), but 
is principally known as the founder of 
Orphism. Although he painted many 
pictures of Paris (particularly the EiffelTower) 
his researches into colour orchestration as 
applied to abstract art influenced many 
artists, especially Marc and Klee. Sec the 
monograph by F. Gillcs de la Tourette (1950). 
DELAVIGNE, Jean FranQOis Casimir, di-la- 
veen'y" (1793-1843), French dramatist, satirist 
and lyrist, was born at Le Havre. He became 
popular through his Messiniennes (1818), 
satues upon the Restoration. Les Vipres 
siciliemes (1819), a tragic piece, was followed 
by VEcole des vieillards and Les Com^diens 
(1821), Louis Xf partly founded on Quentin 
Durward (183:H, Le Paria, Marino Ealiero, 
Les Enfants d"Edouard, Don Juan d^Autriche 
(1835) and La Fille du Cid (1839). He was 
made an Academician in 1825. 

DE LA WARR, Thomas West, 3rd or 12th 
Baron (1577-1618), the first governor of 
Virginia, arrived there from England in 


June 1610, but nine months later was 
prostrated by ill-health, and died in 1618, 
The stale of Delaware is named after him. 
DELBRUCK, (1) Hans (1848-1929), German 
historian of the art of w'ar, was a native of 
Riigcn, in 1885-1919 professor at Berlin, in 
1883-1919 editor of the Preussisclie Jahr- 
biiclwr. 

(2) Martin Friedrich Rudolf (1817“ 1903), 
for years Bismarck’s right-hand man, born 
at Berlin, in 1864-66 reorganized the ZoU- 
verein. 

DELCASSfi, TlnSophile (1852-1923), French 
loreign minister 1898 4905, 1914 15, pro¬ 
moted the entente cordiale with Britain and 
figured in Moroccan crises. 

DELEDDA, Grazia (1875-1936), Italian 
authoress, Nobel prize-winner for 1926, made 
her name with stories of her native Sardinia. 
DELEFINE, Marcel, dt^-lep-cen (1871- ), 

professor of Organic Chemistry in the College 
de France (1930), has carried out considerable 
research on rhodium, organic sulphur 
compounds, terpcncs and pyridcncs. 
DELESCLUZE, Louis Charles, di-lay-kluz 
(1809-71), French radical and journalist* was 
born at Dreux. His politics drove him from 
France to journalism in Belgium (1835), but 
the February revolution (1848) brought him 
back to Pans, where his facile pen made him 
popular with the rabble but brought him 
imprisonment and he was ultimately trans¬ 
ported till 1859. (See his De Paris ii Cayenne; 
Journal dUm transport^, 1867). In 1868 he 
started the Ji^veii, to promote the Inter¬ 
national; in the Paris Conuuune he played 
a prominent part, and died on the last 
barricade. 

DELIBES, L6o, dddeeb (1836-91), French 
composer, was born at St Gcrmam du Val, 
Sarthe, and died in Paris, where in 1865 he 
had become second director at the Grand 
Opera, and in 1880 a Conservatoire professor. 
He wrote light operas, of which Lakmd had 
the greatest success, but is chiefly remembered 
for the ballet CoppiHia (1870), which has 
remained a prime favourite down to the 
present day. 

DELILLE, Jacques (1738-1813), French poet, 
was born near Aigucs-Perso in Auvergne. 
Educated at the College dc Lisieux in Paris, 
he obtained a professorship in Amiens. His 
verse translation of Vergil s Georgies (1769) 
had an extraordinary vogue, and was praised 
by Voltaire. Its author was made an 
Academician in 1774, and, after holding a 
canonry at Moissac, was presented by the 
Comte d’Artois with the abbacy of Saint- 
Severin. Les Jardins (1782), a didactic poem, 
was generally accepted as a masterpiece. 
The Revolution compelling Delillo to leave 
France, he travelled in Switzerland and 
Germany, and then in London occupied 
eighteen months in translating Paradise Lost. 
After his return to France in 1802 he produced 
a translation of the Aeneid (1804), Ulmagina^ 
Hon (1806) Les Trots Rdgnes (1809) and Xm 
C onversation (1812). During nis life ho was 
regarded by his countrymen as the greatest 
French poet of the day, and was even cleclared 
the equal of Virgil and Homer; but his fame 
suffered a rapid eclipse. See Sainte-Beuve’s 
Portraits Utieraires, vol. ii. 
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DEI ISLE, {i ) Ji'ttit Biiptlfitc I 

/ 1736 .- 90 ), ln*ench physicist, burn at Gray in 
Fraachc-Conitc, u toundct ot the science of 

crysUlkW^JJI^^^^ (I6K8 1768), iTcnch 

astronoiucr, born at Laris, a pioneer in solar 
study and roinuier of a tanuius school ot 
Astronottty at St IVtcrsburp in 1 /*(>. 

H) Leopold Victor (l«2o 1910), Lrcnch 
librarian and palaeographer, bom at Valogncs, 
entered the manusenpt department oi titc 
BibliothbQUC nationale in 1852, and became 
head of it in 1871. I'hrce years later he 
was made adminh'iraieur%n*fHr(tL He made 
important contributions to bibliography and 
literary history, especially in his work on 
kecueil des hisforiais des ,eo///e.v dc kt 
Ffonct'* 

DEliSLE, Rouget, See Rotiuri’ or List.r. 
DELITZSCIL Vnmz .(1813 90), German 
theologian and Hebraist, born at Lcin/.i.g, 
became professor of Hieology at Rostock in 
1846, at Hrlangcn in 1850, at Lcip/.ig m 186/. 
One of the foremost anumg conspwativo 
German theologians, he exercised, great 
personal inlluencc over a generation ot 
Leipzig students, and a long senes ol pro¬ 
foundly Icurucd books extended a sound 
knowledge of Old Testament exegesis .in 
Germany, linglund and Ainericm See Ldc 
by S. L Curt& (1891), His son, hrleddch 
(1B50-1922), in 1877 became prolcxsor ot 
Assyriology at Leipzig, in 1893 at Breslau, m 

DEUUsfSe7^^^ (1) Frederick (1862”T)34), 
English composer, of iicrman-Scandmavian 
descent, born in Bradford, Despite his 
musical gifts, his parents planned a commer¬ 
cial career for him, but when he was twenty 
he went to Idorida as an orange-planter^ in 
his leisure studying music from books aiHl 
scores. He entered Leipzig C!onscrvatory m 
1886, but was inOuencca more by Gneg, who 
befriended him there, than by his teachers. 
After 1890 he lived almost entirely in Lranee, 
composing proliOcally in an individual style 
unconnected with any traditional school, lie 
wrote six operas, including Komga (1897) 
and A Village Romeo and Juliet (1901), small 
orchestral works, and larger choral and 
orchestral pieces, Appalachia, Sm and 
A Mass oj Life, which are less tamiliar. In 
1924 Delius, seized by paralysis, became 
helpless and totally blind, ^ but with the 
assistance of Eric b’enby, who became his 
amanuensis in 1928, he produced a group ot 
final works, including the complex A Song of 
Summer, Idyll and Songs of FarewelL bee 
biographies and studies by F« HesclUne 
(19&), C. Delius (1935), E. Fenby (1936), 
A. Hutchings (1948) and Sir T, Beecham, 
(1959). , 

(2) Nikokus (1813-88), German Shakes¬ 
pearian critic, bom at Bremen- He became 
extraordinary professor in 1855 at Bonn, 
professor in l8o3- His early lectures vvere on 
Sanskrit and the Romance tongues, but he 
afterwards devoted himself to Engltsh and 
Shakespeare. He was responsible for the 
first critical edition of Shakespeare’s works 
in Germany (7 vols* 1854-61). «... 

DELL, Ethel Mary (1881-1939), British 
novelist, born in Streatham. As a writer of 


liglit romantic novels she enjoyed a tremen¬ 
dous vogue in the years between the wars. 
Her novels, which have been reprinted many 
times, include 7'he ITuy of an Eagle (1912), 
The Keeper of the Ooor (1915) and Storm 
Drift (1930). 

DELLA GASA, Lisa (1919 - ), Swiss 

soprano, born in Burgdorf near Berne. She 
studied in Zurich, first appeared at Solothurn- 
Bicl in 1943, subsequently joining the 
company at the Stadtthcater, Zurich. Her 
appearance at the Salzburg Festival of 1947 
led to her engagement with Vienna State 
Opera Gompany. A specialist in the operas 
of Richard Strauss, she shares with Lotto 
Lehmann the distinction of having sung all 
three soprano rdles in Der Rosenkavalier. 

DELLA ROBBIA. See Robbia. 

DELOLME, Jean Louis (1740-1806), Swiss 
writer, born at Geneva, was an advocate 
there, but about 1769 came to England, where 
in spite of his literary activity, ho lived in 
great poverty, always in debt and repeatedly 
m prison. 1 laving inherited a small property, 
he returned to Geneva in 1775.^ He is 
remembered for his Constitution of England 
(Fr. 1771, Engl. 1775), History of the migek 
lants (1782) and Strictures on the Union 
0796). In 1816 Dr lliomus Busby tried to 
prove dial Dclohno was Junius, 

DhlLONKY, Thomas (c. 1550-1600), English 
balladist and writer of fiction. His Jack of 
Newburv, Thomas of Reading and Gentle 
Craft, with their lively dialogue and charac¬ 
terization, arc not far from the later novel. 
Mann edited his works (1912); see a study 
by < 'hevalley (^Ihiris 1926). 

I)E LONG, George 3Vjishmgton a844-81), 
American polar explorer, born in New York, 
commanded the Jeannette in an attempt to 
reach the North Polo via Boring Strait m 
1879. Having abandoned his ship m the 
pack ice, ho travelled 300 miles by sledge and 
boat to the Siberian coast, but only two ot 
his crow reached safety. See his diary of the 

lS()RME, (1) Marion (1613-50), French 
courtesan, born at Paris, where at an early 
period of her life her beauty and wit gathered 
a group of high-born lovers round her— 
among them the Duke of Buckingham, 
Sainte-Evremond, the Due de Bnssac and 
the Chevalier de Grammont. Even Richelieu 
was not insensible to her charms, and caused 
her to bo separated from Cinq-Mars, her 
love for whom was the one ennobling passion 
of her life. During the early days of the 
Fronde her house was the rallying-point of 
its chiefs, and Mazarin was about to imprison 
her when she suddenly died. See Mirecourt s 
imaginative Confessions (1851) and l>6ladan’s 

miibcrt (c. 1510-70), French architect, 
was born at Lyons, and died in Pans, Royal 
architect to Henri II, he built the Tmlenes for 
Catherine de M6dicis, and the chateai^ of 
Anet, Meudon, &c. See study by A. Blunt 

Andres Manuel (176^1849), 
Spanish mineralogist, born in Madrid, 
became professor of Mineralogy at theMexico 
School of Mines in 1793, and in 1801 dis¬ 
covered the metal vanadium^ 
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DELUC, Jcaw Andr^, d^~liik (1727-1817), 
Swiss geologist, meteorologist and physicist, 
was born at Geneva, and, settling in England 
in 1773, was reader to Queen Charlotte till 
his death at Windsor. He tried to prove 
that creation as described in the Bible was 
consistent with science. He investigated 
atmosphere, the density of water, invented a 
hygrometer and was the first to record 
accurately the heights of mountains by the 
barometer. 

DELVAUX, Paul, deUvd' (1897- ), Belgian 

surrealist painter, born at Antheit. He has 
lived mainly in Brussels, where he studied, 
and exhibited mainly neo-impressionist and 
expressionist pictures until 1935. Ho was 
influenced by Chirico and Magritte, and has 
produced a series of paintings depicting 
nude and semi-nude girls in dream-like 
settings (e.g. The Call of the Night), using 
a palette which has gradually^ increased in 
brightness. Exhibitions of his work were 
held in London and Hew York in 1946. 
DELVIG, Anton Antonovitch, Baron von (1798- 
1831), Russian poet, was born in Moscow, 
studied with Pushkin at the Tsarskoe Solo 
school and became keeper of the public 
library at St Petersburg. From 1825 to 1831 
he published the almanac Flowers from the 
North. 

DEMADES, dem'a-cleez (c. 380-318 b.c.), an 
Athenian orator of great eloquence but of no 
principle. A bitter enemy to Demosthenes, 
he promoted the Macedonian interest, and 
was sent away in safety by Philip when taken 
prisoner at Chaeronca (338), but had not the 
grace to be honest even in his anti-patriotism, 
and was put to death for his treachery by 
Cassander 

DEMARQAY, Eugene Anatolc (1852H904), 
French chemist, in 1896 discovered spectro¬ 
scopically the element europium, and also 
gave spectroscopic proof of the discovery of 
radium. 

DEMBINSKI, Henryk (1791-1864), Polish 
general, was born near Cracow, entered the 
Polish army in 1809, and fought under 
Napoleon against Russia and at Leipzig. 
In the Polish revolution of 1830 he was 
commander-in-chief; in 1833 he entered the 
service of Mehemet Ali. On the outbreak of 
the Hungarian insurrection, Kossuth appoin¬ 
ted him commander-in-chief. Pie was 
hampered by the jealousy of Gorgei; and 
after the defeat of Kapolna (February 26-28, 
1849) was forced to resign. On Kossuth’s 
resignation he fled to Turkey, but in 1850 
returned to Paris. He was author of Mimoires 
(1833) and four other works. 

DEMETRIUS, (1) the name of several kings 
of Macedonia, of whom the one surnamed 
Poliorcetes, ‘ besieger of cities was the son 
of Antigonus (q,v.), and obtained the crown 
in 294 B.c, He died the prisoner of Seleucus 
in 283. Several of the Seleucid kings of 
Shria were also called Demetrius. 

(2) See Dmitri. 

DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS (c. 345 B.c.- 
283 B.C.), Greek orator and statesman, was 
so named from the Attic seaport of Phalerum, 

1 where he was humbly born. Educated with 
Menander in the school of Theophrastus, 
he entered (c. 325) on public life, in 317 was 


entrusted by Cassander with the government 
of Athens, and satisfactorily discharged its 
duties for ten years. Latterly he became 
dissipated; and when Demetrius Poliorcetes 
approached Athens with a besieging army in 
307, Demetrius had to nee —first to Thebes 
and next to the court of Ptolemy Lagi at 
Alexandria. On Ptolemy’s death he retreated 
to Busiris in Upper Egypt, and died there of 
snake-bite in 283. 

DEMETZ, Fr6d6ric Auguste (1796-1873), a 
French magistrate, the founder in 1839 of the 
great reformatory of Mcttray, near Tours. 
DEMIDOV, a Russian family descended from 
a blacksmith at Tula, who in the time of 
Peter the Great amassed an immense fortune 
as a manufacturer of arms. Prince Anatolc 
(1813-70), educated in France, wrote Vovage 
darts la Russie nu^ridkmale (4 vols, Paris 
1839-49). 

DE MILLK, Cecil Blount (1881-1959) 
American him producer, born in Ashticldl 
Massachusctls, acted on the stage and wrote 
unsucecssful plays bclbre discovering Holly¬ 
wood with Samuel Cioklwyn (tj.v.) as a 
suitable place for shooting the tirsi American 
feature film. The Squaw Man (1913). With 
the Gloria Swanson comedy, Male and 
Female (1919), ho became the most ’ advan¬ 
ced ’ of American him directors. Through 
The Ten Commandments (1923, re-made in 
cinemascope dimensions in 1957), The Sign 
of the Cross (1932), The Plainsman (1937, his 
best him) and Reap the B7/f/ H ind (1942) he 
made a reputation for box-ohicc mavStery of 
the vast him spectacle, on the formula of a 
high moral theme, enlivened by physical 
violence and sex, a notable exception being 
the filmed Passion play. Ring of Kings (1927). 
He also organized the lirst commercial, 
passenger air-linc service in the U.S.A. in 
1917. 

DEMOCRITUS. -/no/Y- (fl. 5th cent, b.c:.), a 
Greek philosopher, born at Abdcra in I hracc 
about 470 or 460 n.c., who is represented by 
untrustworthy tradition as continually laugh¬ 
ing at the follies of mankind. He travelled 
in the East, showed ceaseless industry in 
collecting the works of other philosophers, 
and was by far the most learned thinker of his 
age. He lived to a great age, but the date of his 
death is uncertain. The few extant fragments 
of his numerous physical, mathematical, 
ethical and musical works were collected by 
Mullach (Berlin 1843). Democritus’s atomic 
systean assumes an iniinitc multitude of atoms, 
instinct with a primary motion derived from 
no hitcher principle; from their multitudinous 
combinations springs that vast; and varying 
aggregate called nature, in which ho recog¬ 
nizes law but not design. His system, said 
to have been derived from Leucippus, was 
developed by Epicurus and Lucretius. See 
works by Liard (Paris 1873), Brieger (1884), 
Licpmann (1885), Nalorp (1893) and Solovine 

Jacqueii Claude, di-^md^zhd 
(1808-94), a French Httirateur, born at Paris, 
lectured at Beauvais, Rennes, Bordeaux and 
Lyons, and was professor of Rhetoric at the 
Lyc6e St Louis at Paris, and later at the 
Sorbonne. Among Ms works were Les 
Lettres et les hommes de lettres au XIX^ 
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sUkk’ (1H56); liisttjire ik la lia&aiare 
fram'itm’ (1857), an admirable handbook: 
'Tableau <Ie la liffMaurr francaise au XT IT" 
siCcle (185‘)); //kvnnVr tics lifivnaiaws 
dtra/igiTes (2 vols, hSKO). 

DKMOIVRE, Ahralnim, ikamvah'vX (Inn/* 
1754), h'rcnch malhcnuitician, was horn at 
Vilry, in C'haiuixifnKa A Proicstunt, he came 
to England in 1688, after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and supported himself 
by teaching. Newton’s Priftcipia whetted his 
devotion to mathematical stnuies, and at lust 
ho ranked among the leading mathematicians 
of his time, in 160/ he was elected an 
F,R.S.; and he helped to decide the fuinous 
contest between Newton (q.y.) and Ecibni/. 
for the merit of llie invention of tluxions. 
Latterly deaf, blind, somnolent (he would 
sleep twenty hours on end), he died in 
London. Among Ins works arc The lloctrmc 
of Chances (1718), Annaines (1725) and 
Mlseelhaiea Aiialyiica de Svriei)iis a QuadW'^ 
turis (1730). 

1)K MORCiAN, (I) Aygnstns (1806 71). father 
of (2), was born at btadura, Matiras Presi¬ 
dency, the st)n an Indian army colonel* 
Educated at several English private schools, 
he ‘retid algebra tike a novel \ went up to 
Trinity, (’ambriilgc, whence ho came out 
fourth w^rauglcr (182/), and in IH2H he 
became hrst professor of Mathematics in 
University t'ollcgc, London. In 1831 he 
resigned this otllcc, but resumed it 1836 66; 
and he was secretary of the Asironomieal 
Society (1831 38 and 1848 54). A mathe¬ 
matician of the hrst order, he was minutely 
versed in the history of the malhenuitical and 
physical sciences; lie also devoted himself to 
the development of the Aristotelian or 
* Formal * Logic. Ho wrote a number of 
works on mathematics and logic, and con¬ 
tributed 850 articles to the Penny Cychpaedia. 
See Memoir (1882) and MeminLscenccs (1895) 
by his wife, Sophia Elizabeth E'rend, 

(2) William Ereiicl (1836 16r/)» ceramic 
artist and novelist, son of (I), born m London, 
studied art at the Academy Schools, and 
started as a designer of tiles and stained glass, 
but became interested in pottery, and in 1871 
established a kiln in <1ielsea, where he turned 
out glazed ware in beautiful blues and greens 
which won much praise in artistic circles but 
made little money, and in 1905 ho had to 
abandon the work. 'Lhcrcupon, at the age 
of sixty-live, he began writing novels in a 
whimsical Dickensian manner. Joseph Vance 
(1906) was a great success, and several later 
books, as Alke-forShort (1907) and Somehow 
Good (1908), also attained considerable 
popularity. His wife Evelyn Pickering (1855*- 
1919), whom he married in 1887, was a 
Pre-Eaphaelite painter. See Life by H. M. W. 
Stirling (1922). 

DEMOSTHENES, de^mofthi^neex, (1) (d, 413 
B,c.), Athenian general, in 425 B.c. assisted 
Cleon to reduce Sphacteria, and in 413, 
having been sent to Sicily to the relief of 
Nicias, fell, lighting bravely, into the hands 
of the Syracusans, and was put to death. 

(2) (c. 383-322 B.c*), the greatest of Greek 
orators, lost his father at an early age. The 
fortune bequeathed to him was reouced by 
the neglect or fraud of his guardians; when 


he came of age he prosecuted them, and 
gained his cause, but most of his inheritance 
was irretrievably lost. I'his litigation com¬ 
pelled Demosthenes to the study of the law, 
aiul to the pursuit of it as a livelihood. Up 
to the age of thirty he contined himself to 
* speedi-writing and gained repute as a 
constitutional lawyer. His most famous 
constitutional law speech was delivered 
personally in support of Clcsippus against 
I.eptines (354). He now made his tirst 
appearance as a politician; but continued to 
practise us a speech-writer until he was forty, 
by which time he had made a fortune that 
allowed him to devote himself exclusively to 
politics. At the beginning of his political 
career danger threatened Greece from Philip 
of Mucedoa; Demosthenes from the outset 
advocated a policy which might have saved 
Athens and Greece. Intelligent as was the 
Athenian democracy, it was only when 
events justified Demosthenes tliat his policy 
was adopted. Philip’s attack on the state of 
Olynlhus gave occasion to the Olynthiacs^ 
which, with the orations against Philip, the 
Philippics^ are Domosthenes’ greatest speeches. 
Athens made war with Philip on behalf of 
Olynthus; but, having failed to save the city, 
found peace expedient. During 346-340 
Demostiienos was engaged in forming an 
ami-Macedonian party and in indicting 
Aeschines for betraying Athens. War broke 
out again in 340, and ended in the fatal battle 
of C'hacronca (338), Athens did not with¬ 
draw licr conhdence from Deniosthcnos; but 
the Macedonian party seized on a proposal 
to present him with a public crown as an 
occasion for his political destruction. The 
trial was held in 330, when in the famous 
speech On the Crown Demosthenes gloriously 
vindicated himself against Aeschines. In 324 
Ilarpalus, the treasurer of Alexander the 
Great, absconded to Athens with an enor¬ 
mous sum of money. It was placed in the 
state treasury, under the care of Demosthenes 
and others, and when Alexander demanded 
it, half was missing. Demosthenes was 
accused and condemned, but escaped from 
prison into exile. In 323 Alexander died, and 
Demosthenes was recalled to head a fruitless 
attempt to throw olF the Macedonian yoke. 
1‘hc battle of Crannon ended the revolt. 
Demosthenes fled to Calaureia, and, being 
there captured by Macedonian troops, 
poisoned himself. A. Schafer’s Demosthenes 
und seine Zeit (2nd ed. 3 vols. 1885-87) 
eclipses all other works, good as are the 
handbooks of Brodribb (1877) and Butcher 
(1881). Sec too Blass’s Attische Beredsamkeit 
(2nd ed, 1893); the texts of Blass (1885-89) 
and Butcher (1903-07); and the English 
translations by Kennedy (1852-63) and Vince 
(1926-30). 

DEMPSEY, William Harrison, called Jack 
(1895- ), American boxer, born at 

Manassa, Colorado, defeated Jess Willard in 
1919 to win the world heavyweight title, 
which he lost to Gene Tunney m 1926. 

DEMPSTER, Thomas (c. 1579-1625), Scottish 
scholar, born in Aberdeenshire, was educated 
at Turriff, Aberdeen, Cambridge, Paris, 
Louvain, Rome and Douai. A atealous 
Catholic, he held several provineial professor*^ 
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ships, and at Paris was a professor for seven 
years; but a brawl drove him to England. 
Ho married a beautiful wife there, and then 
returning to the Continent, at Pisa in 1616 
obtained a professorship. But his wife’s 
infidelities marring his peace, he removed to 
Bologna where he became professor of 
Humanities, and where he died. Dempster’s 
not too veracious autobiography forms part 
of his Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotonim 
(Bologna, 1627)—an erudite work in which, 
however, his desire to magnify his country 
often led him to forge the names of persons 
and books that never existed, and to claim as 
Scotsmen writers whose birthplace was 
doubtful, 

DENCK, Hans (c. 1495-c. 1527), German 
Anabaptist, born at Habach, Bavaria, became 
in 1523 rector of the Sebaldusschulo in 
Nuremberg. From 1524 he preached a 
doctrine resembling Evangelical Quakerism 
in various parts of Germany. He wrote a 
commentary on the book of Micah (1531). 
Sec study by A. M. Schwindt (1924). 
DENHAM, (1) Dixon (1786^1828), English 
traveller in Africa, the comrade of Clapperton 
(q.v.), was born in London and died at 
Sierra Leone where he was lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor. 

(2) Sir James Stcuart, Bart. (1712-80), 
Scottish political economist, was born and 
died in Edinburgh, having returned thither 
in 1763, after seventeen years of exile for his 
share in the ’45. 1-lc succeeded to a Lanark¬ 
shire property in 1773, and then look the 
surname Denham. 

(3) Sir James Stcuart (1744-1839), only son 
of (2), commanded against the Irish rebels 
in 1798. 

(4) Sir John (1615-69), English poet, was 
the only son of an Irish judge himself of 
English birth, and was born at Dublin. He 
was educated in London and at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where Wood tells us he was 
‘ a slow dreaming young man, and more 
addicted to gaming than study ’ a taste of 
which his own essay against gaming (1651) 
did not cure him. In 1634 he married and 
went to live with his father at Egham, an 
estate to which he succeeded four years later. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he was high- 
sheriff of Surrey, and immediately joined the 
king. He fell into Waller’s lianas on the 
capture of Farnham Castle, and was sent 
prisoner to London, but soon permitted to 
repair to Oxford. In 1641 he produced The 
Sophy, a feeble tragedy which was acted with 
great applause at Blackfriars; in 1642 
Cooper's Bill, a poetical description of the 
scenery around Egham, itself still read, but 
more famous in the merits of its greater 
successor, Pope’s Windsor Forest, avowedly 
an imitation. In 1648, being discovered in 
the performance of secret services for Charles 
I, he fled to Holland and France. In 1650 
he collected money for the young king from 
the Scots resident in Poland, and he several 
times visited England on secret service. At 
the Restoration he was appointed surveyor- 
general of works, and m 1661 created a 
Knight of the Bath. He was a better poet 
than architect, but he had Christopher Wren 
as his deputy. In 1665 he married a voun«' 


girl, who soon showed open favour to the 
Duke of York. The poor poet for a few 
months went crazy. About the time of his 
recovery his wife died suddenly (January 
1667), not wilhout suspicion of poison. 
Denham’s last years were miserable betwixt 
poverty and the satires of Butler and others. 

DENIFLE, Heinrich Souse, den'i-fid (1844- 
1905), Austrian Catholic historian, born in 
Tirol, compiled the Chartularium Vniversitatis 
Farisiensis (6 vols. 1889-97), and wrote 
Gescliichte dcr Vmvcrsitdfen im Mittelalter, 
Luther und Luthertum, &c. 

DENIKIN, Anton Ivanovich (1872-1947), 
Russian general, in 1918-20 headed the anti- 
Bolshevik forces, then went into exile and 
wrote books on his military experiences. 

DENIS, St (3rd cent, a.d.), the traditional 
apostle of France and first bishop of Paris, 
who was sent from Romo about 250 to 
preach the gospel to the Gauls; in Paris he 
made numerous proselytes. The Roman 
governor ordered Denis and two other 
Christians to be brought before him. As 
they continued firm in their faith, they were 
cruelly tortured and beheaded in 272 or 
290. 

DENIS, Maurice, d(}-me (1870-1943), French 
artist, born at Grandvillo. He was one of the 
original group of Symbolist painters, the 
Nab is, inlliicnced by Gauguin. Some of his 
comments on the aesthetics of the modern 
movement have obtained a wide currency. 
He wrote T/ulories (1913), Nouvelles duhries 
(1921), Histoire de Part r/h\deiix (1939) and a 
study of Sch'uskr (1942). In 1919 ho founded, 
with Desvallibres, the Studios of Sacred Art, 
devoted to the revival of religious painting, 
but perhaps his most famous picture is the 
Bornmage h Cezanne (1900), in the Mus6o 
d’Art Moderne, Paris. Sec monograph by 
P. Jamot (1946). 

DENISON, Edmund Beckett. See Grim- 

TIIORPE. 

DENMAN, (1) Right Hon. George (1819-96), 
seventh son of (2), called to the bar in 1846, 
was Liberal M.P. for Tiverton in 1859-65 
and 1866-72, from which last year to 1892 he 
was judge, being in 1893 made a privy- 
councillor. 

(2) Thomas, 1st Baron (1779--1854), born 
in London, was educated at Lhon and St 
John’s College, Cambridge, und entered 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1806. With Brougham he 
defended Queen Caroline (1820), and shared 
his consequent popularity. He was Whig 
M.P. for Wareham and Nottingham, 1818™ 
1826; was attorney-general in Earl Grey’s 
administration in 1830-32; became lord 
chief-justice in 1832, and was raised to the 
peerage in 1834. He retired from the bench 
in 1850. See Memoir by Sir Joseph Arnould 
(2 vols. 1873). 

(3) Thomas 3rd Baron (1874-1954), suc¬ 
ceeded in 1894, and was governor-general of 
Australia in 1911-14. 

DENNERY, Adolphe Philippe (1811-99), 
French playwright, born in l%ris of Jewish 
extraction, was clerk to a notary, but from 
1831 produced 133 dramas, vaudevilles, &c.— 
the most successful, Marie Jeanne (1845). He 
was the creator of the Norman watering- 
niace, C'^honror, di>,d in Pwn'g* 
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DENNIS, John (1657-1734), Eii|»4ish critic, 
was born in London, and educated at Harrow 
and Cains College, (’mnbridge. After a tour 
through France and Italy, he took his place 
among the wits and men of fashion, anti 
brought a rancorous pen to the assistance of 
the Whigs. His nine plays had little success. 
Pope's Emiy on CViV/ci.vm (1711) contained a 
contemptuous allusion to one of them, 
Appins and Virp:inki (1706), answerer! by 
Dennis next month in Re/lectionx (yirical 
and Satirical, which ^ cmninenccd a long 
fond. Among his critical works is An Kmiy 
on the (kniins and M'ritin^s of Shakenpeare 
(1712). 

DENT,*(1) Edward John (1790 IH53), chrono- 
mctcr*makcr, was born and died in London. 

(2) Edward Jo-seph (1876-4957), English^ 
musician, born in Yorkslhre, was professor of 
Music at Cambridge I926--4I. He made 
translations of many libretti and has written 
on opera, and lives of Scarlatti, Busoni and 
Handel, In 1923 he helped to found the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music. . . . 

0) Joseph Mallaby (IH49-4926), British 
publisher, worked as a bookbinder in London 
and later (IBHH) founded the puhlisliing house 
of J. M, Dent Sc 8ons, which brought out the 
Temple Ckmicn and also Rvcrymafdti IMmiry, 
DENTATIJS, Manius Curias (d, 27t) m<>), a 
Roman general famed for his noble sjmplicity, 
who between 290 and 274 n.o, defeated the 
Samnites and Sabines, Pyrrhus, and the 
Lucan ians, 

DEPEW, Chmmeey Mitchell (1834-1928), 
American lawyer, railway director, politician, 
orator, Ac., born at Peckskill, New York, 
wrote Memories (1922). 

DE QUINCEY/rhomas (1785-4859), English 
writer, son of a Manchester merchant, was 
educated at Manchester CJrammar School, 
whore ho proved an apt pupil. Ill-health and 
the romantic vagabondage which was in the 
air then induced nitn to run away from school 
and wander in Wales, Ua had expectations 
from his father's estate, hut his guardian 
kept him to an allowance of a guinea a week. 
How ho managed to exist on this sum in 
London, where he now went, solitary and a 
waif, is movingly told in his Confessions of an 
Opimi^cater. Reclaimed from this vagabon¬ 
dage, he spent a short time at Worcester 
College, Oxford. It was here that he became 
addicted to opium. A visit to his mother at 
Bath brought him into contact with Cole¬ 
ridge, then resident at Bristol, and through 
him with Southey and Wordsworth. When 
these poets settled at the Lakes Do Oumcey 
visited, them there, and after a brief sojourn 
in London, which enabled him to make the 
acquaintance of Lamb, HazUtt and others ot 
the ‘ Cockney * school ho took up hm quarters 
at Grasmere in 1809. In 1816 he married 
Margaret Simpson, daughter of a ' states¬ 
man by whom he had throe daughters and 
five sons, two of the latter distinguishing 
themselves as soldiers. D© Quincey now set 
up as an author. Except for The Logic of 
Political Bco no my (1841), and an unsuccess ful 
novel, his whole literary output, including 
The ConfessionSr consisted of magazine 
articles. The Confessions appeared as a 


serial in The London Magazine, 1821, and a 
once made him famous. Visits to London 
varied his existence at the Lakes, but in 1828 
the lure of the Edinburgh literati drew him 
to the northern capital, where he lived and 
worked till his death in 1859. It was the 
nourishing ago of the literary magazine, and 
Edinburgh rather than London was the centre 
of activity. For twenty years Do Quincey 
lent distinction to Blackwood^s Magazine, 
Taids Magazine and, occasionally. The 
Quarterly, The brilliance of his articles was 
marred by an incurable tendency to digress, 
which, though harmless and even enjoyable 
in the Confessions, is a constant irritation in 
an essay oh an abstract subject. His vast and 
curious erudition too got m his way and he 
did not know when to stop. For the general 
reader probably the tenth volume of Masson’s 
edition, which contains the essay on Style and 
that on Rhetoric, is sulFicicnt for the abstract 
writings, but the Dc Quincey who survives is 
the Dc Quincey of dream-fugues and musical 
incantation, and for this wo must go to the 
Cotfessions, both in the original version and 
the enlarged one of 1856; and also to tlm 
fantasies Suspiria, Levana and Our Ladies of 
Numuiv (1845), and the' Dream-Fugue’ at the 
end oVThe English MaifCoach (1849).^ Those 
who do not mind the macabre treated jocosely 
may still lind some entertainment in the 
Blackwood article Murder Considered as a 
Fine Art. Masson’s edition of the works (ten 
vols. 1889-91) is not likely to be superseded. 
His Life also is the standard one. But see 
also Elton, Survey of English Literature, 1780 
to 1830, and studies by Sackvillc West (1936) 


and Proctor (1943). 

DERAIN, Aii<Ir6, de-rt (1880-1954), French 
artist, bom at Chatou. Ho is most famous 
for his Fauvo pictures, executed from 1904- 
1908, when he was associated with Vlaminck 
and Matisse, Later landscape pictures show 
a romantic realism influenced by C6zanne. 
He also designed for the theatre (notably the 
Diaghilcv ballet) and illustrated several books. 
See the monographs by J. Leymario (1948) 
and D. Sutton (1959). 

DERBY, Earl of, a title conferred m 1485 on 
Thomas, second Lord Stanley, two months 
after Bosworth Field, whore he had greatly 
contributed to Richmond’s victory. The 
Stanleys were descended from Adam do 
Aldithley, who attended Duke William to 
England, and whoso grandson, having mar¬ 
ried the heiress of Thomas Stanley, of Stef- 
ford, exchanged the manor of Thalk in that 
county, his wife’s marriage portion, for 
Stoneley, in Derbyshire, and assumed the 
surname of Stanley. In 1405 Sir John 
Stanley, who had married the heiress of 
Lathom, got a grant of the Isle of Man, 
which he and his descendants ruled till 1736. 

(1) James, 7th Earl (1606-51), fought on 
the royalist side throughout the Great 
Rebellion, and, taken prisoner after Worces¬ 
ter, was beheaded at Bolton; his countess, 
Charlotte de la Tr6mouille (d. 1663), is 
famous for her heroic defence of Ealhom 
House (1644) and of the Isle of Man (1651). 

(2) Edward GeofiDrey Smith Stanley, X4th 
Bml (1799-1869), was born at Knowsley Hall. 
Lancashire. He was educated at Eton tod 
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Christ Church, Oxford, where, in 1819, he 
gained the Latin Verse. Ho entered parlia¬ 
ment for Stockbridge in 1820; and in 1830 
became chief-secretary for Ireland under the 
Grey administration. He supported the 
Reform Bill, and signalized his Irish adminis¬ 
tration by two bold measures—-one for 
National Education and another abolishing 
ten Irish bishoprics. In 1833 he became 
colonial secretary, and carried the emancipa¬ 
tion of West Indian slaves. In 1834, alarmed 
by a motion for secularizing the surplus of 
the Irish Church temporalities, Mr Stanley 
seceded from the Whigs; in November he 
declined to join the Peel administration, 
and the Stanleyites maintained an inde¬ 
pendent position; but he held the colonial 
seals in 1841-44. In 1844 he resigned 
his seat for North Lancashire, for which 
he had sat since 1832, and was called to 
the Upper House in his father’s barony of 
Stanley of BickerstafTc, having for ten years 
borne the courtesy-title of Lord Stanley, 
through his father’s succession to the earldom 
of Derby. In December 1845, when Peel 
determined to repeal the corn laws, he retired 
from the Cabinet, and in 1846 headed the 
Protectionists in the Lords. Ho was now 
regarded as the Conservative leader. In 1851 
he succeeded his father as Earl of Derby; in 
February 1852 he formed an administration, 
displaced in December following by a hostile 
vote against Disraeli’s budget. In 1858 he 
again became premier, and in 1859 his 
government brought forward a measure of 
reform; a hostile amendment having been 
carried, he dissolved and appealed to the 
country. When the new House met in June 
1859, he resigned on a vote of want of 
confidence. Returning to power in 1866, 
he passed the Reform measure of 1867 in 
conjunction with Disraeli, in whose favour ho 
resigned the premiership in 1868. His last 
speech in parliament was made (1869) against 
the Irish Church disestablishment. Lord 
Derby was styled by Bulwcr Lytton * the 
Rupert of debate and stood in the very first 
rank of parliamentary speakers. An accom¬ 
plished scholar, he translated the Iliad into 
blank verse (1864), and was also a keen 
sportsman and a popular landlord. He cared 
little for office (ho refused in 1863 the crown 
of Greece), and more than once injured his 
parly by declining to form a ministry, notably 
on the fall of Aberdeen in 1855. See Lives by 
Kebbel (1890) and Saintsbury (1892), and 
W. D. Jones, Lord Derby and Victorian 
Conservatism (1956). 

(3) Edward Henry Smith Stanley, 15th Earl, 
K.G., D.C.L,, LL.D., F.R.S. (1826-93), 
eldest son of (2), was born at Knowsley Hall, 
and educated at Rugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took a double first. In 
1848 he became M.P. for Lynn, and in 1852 
was appointed foreign under-secretary in his 
father’s first ministry. After declining to join 
Palmerston’s ministry in 1855, he became 
secretary for India in his father’s second 
administration (1858-59), and carried the 
measure transferring the government of India 
to the Crown. He was foreign secretary in 
first Disraeli ministries 
(18o6-68j. In 1874 he again became foreign 


secretary under Disraeli; but resigned in 
March 1878 when the majority of the Cabinet 
determined to support I'urkcy by occupying 
Cyprus. In 1880 he definitclj^ ioined the 
Libenil party, and was colonial secretary 
(1882-85), but seceded on Home Rule. See 
his Speeches and Addresses (1894). 

(4) Frederick Arthur, 16th Earl (1841-1908), 
brother of (3), governor-general of Canada 
(1888-93). 

(5) Edward George Villiers (1865-1948), 
son of (4), director of recruiting (1915-16) 
war secretary (1916 18, 1922™24); ambas¬ 
sador to France (1918 20). Sec Life bv 
Randolph Churchill (I960). 

(6) (Oliver Frederick George (1896 1950), 
second son of (5), leading. Conservative 
politician; secretary of state for war (1940); 
colonial secretary (1942 45). 

DEREMK, Install, nom-dc-plume of Philippe 
Flue (1889 -1941), French poet of the fantai- 
siste school. Works include La Verdure dor^e 
(1922, incorporating citdit previous collections 
of poems), IIEnli^venient sans clair de hme 
(1924), &c. 

DERINGER, Henry (19th cent.), Philadelphia 
manufacturer of small arms, invented the 
pocket pistol known as a * derringer 

DERJCOVrrS, Gyula (1894 ), Hungarian 

Expressionist and Cubist painter, born at 
Szombathcly. 

DE ROS, Gcorghma, Lady (1795-1891), 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond, in 1824 
married William, Lord do Ros (1797-“ 1874). 
A friend ofthc Duke of Wellington, she knew 
nineteen prime ministers. 

DE ROSSI, Giovanni Battista. See Rossr. 

DEROULEDE, Paul (1846 1914), 1^‘rcnch 
politician and poet, born at Paris. His 
writings cried for revenge on Clcrmany and 
he was active in the anti-Drcyi'us campaign. 
In 1900 he was exiled for 10 years for sedition, 
but returned in 1905. 

DEROZIO, Henry hmis Vivian (1809-31), 
Eurasian poet-patriot, born at Calcutta. At 
nineteen he had published two books of 
poems and was lecturing on English history 
and literature at the Hindu College, Calcutta. 
And in the next four years ho had translated 
Dc Maupertuis, lectured on philosophy, 
written a critique on Kant, edited four 
journals, become embroiled in local politics, 
and instigated so much frecthinking and 
social rcbclliousncsvS that he was dismissed 
from the College a few months before ho died. 
Much of his verse is iraitatively ornamental, 
but some of his sonnets put him among the 
lesser Romantics. See edition of his poems 
and critical study by F. B. Bradley Birt (1923), 

DE RUYTER. See Roytee. 

DERWENTWATER, James Raadlfite, 3rd 
Earl of (1689-1716), was born in London, and 
brought up at St Germain. He succeeded as 
third earl m 1705, on the death of his father, 
who had married Lady Mary Tudor, Charles 
IPs daughter by Moll Davis. In 1715 war¬ 
rants were issued against several gentlemen 
m the north, one of them against the young 
Catholic earl; but he fied from Dilston, his 
seat m Northumberland, and soon placed 
himself at the head of a few retainers. From 
this point the history of the Earl becomes the 
history of the Rebellion which ended in the 
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disastrous encounter at Preston. Derwenl- 
walcr bore himself with heroism, but, with 
most of the rebel Icatlcrs, was taken prisoner, 
and conveyed to the lower. At his trial for 
high treason at Westminster Hall he pleaded 
guilty, and threw himself on the king’s mercy. 
Every ctfort for a pardon failcti, and he was 
beheaded on Tower Hill. Sec a Life by 
F. J. A. Skeet (L>29). 

DERZHAVIN, Gavriil Ronianovkh (174.1- 
1816), Russian poet, was born at Kir/an, ami 
in 1762 entered the army as a private. His 
talents soon gained him pronioUon. In 1791 
he became secretary of state, in 1800 
imperial treasurer, ami in 1802 minister of 
iusncc. See Life by I'haraud (Paris 1925). 

DESAIX DE VKYCJOUX, Louis diaries 
Antoine, (1768 H 800), born 

at St Hilairo-d’Ayat in Auvergne, entered the 
army at fifteen, and in 1796 covered himself 
with glory in Moreau’s famous retreat 
through the Black b'orcst. Behind the ruinous 
fortress of Kchl Desaix resisted the Austrians 
for two months, only capitulating, in 1797, 
when his ammunition was spent. His greatest 
achievement was the comuicst of Upper 
Egypt, ttft^r an ciglit months' campaign (1799). 
Ho was shot in the battle of Marengo. 

DESARGIJES, G'c^rard, (1593 1662), 

French mathematician, born at Lyons, 
lectured on mathematics in Paris and is one 
of the founders of modern geometry. Most 
of his work was containetl in his book 
Brouiilon Projeci (1639) on conics. As an 
engineer ho took part in the siege of La 
Rochelle. , ^ 

DfeAUGIKRS, Marc, tiay-zd<fmy (1772 ^ 
1827), French writer of songs and vaudevilles, 
whom some have set above Berunger, was 
born at b'r^jus, and died in Paris, his residence 
from 1797, after adventurous years in San 
Domingo and elsewhere. 

DESAULT, Pierre Joseph, di-Ml (1744 95), a 
French surgeon and anatomist, founded the 
first school of clinical surgery in P'rance* 

DESBARRES, Joseph Frederick Wallet, 
day-bar (1722 H 824), born in England of 
Huguenot parentage, at the siege of Quebec 
(1759) was aide-de-camp to ^ Wolfe. He 
surveyed the coast of Nova Scotia in 1763-73; 
was heutenant-governor of Cane Breton and 
of Prince Edward Island; and died at Halifax, 
N.S,, aged 102. 

DESCARTES, Rend, day-kahrt. Latinized 
Cartesius (1596 1650), L’rcnch rationalist 
philosopher and mathematician, rightly 
called ‘ the father of modern philosophy , 
born March 31 at La liaye, near Tours, was 
trained at the Jesuit College at La FRchc, 
where he was on cordial terms with Mersonne. 


Although ho was careful to remain a Roman 
Catholic all his life, he soon became dissatis¬ 
fied with scholasticism and, determined ‘ no 
longer to seek any other science than the 
knowledge of myself or of the great book ^of 
the world % he enlisted under Prince Maurice 
of Nassau (1617), but found ample time for 
his mathematical studies in the company of 
other mathematicians serving as ©ngmeers. 
In 1619 ho joined the Bavarian army, ^d 
one winter’s day he was sitting, meditating 
by a stove ipoile)^ when he hit upon his new 
rationalism. His aim was certainty—*the kind 


of certainty that did not rely upon unob- 
servotl entities for the explanation of natural 
events por upon the authority of learned 
theologians, hut by submitting everything to 
reason, in short by extending the clearness 
and distinctness of mathematical ideas and 
proofs to all spheres of human knowledge 
and to knowledge itself. Ho began this quest 
by systematically doubting the evidence of his 
senses, by postulating a malignant demon 
who would falsify even mathematical and 
rational processes, but he found that in 
doubting he could not doubt that ho was 
thinking. This led him, as it had St Augustine 
before him, to the basic (if, of course systema¬ 
tically misleading) proposition—Co.e/m ergo 
sum (I think, therefore I exist). This con¬ 
clusion, because of its clearness and distinct¬ 
ness, must bo true. Another such conclusion 
was the idea of God as the absolutely perfect 
Being —an idea which imperfect humanity 
could never originate, hence God exists*—the 
ontological argument. God as the Perfect 
Being cannot deceive, therefore all rational 
and conceptual qualities, when presented to 
the mind, are indubitable, but physical 
properties may still deceive. Descartes 
embarks upon a dualism between mind and 
body and their properties which are for him 
tmiiuany exclusive. They can only be united 
as in man, by the intervention of God. This 
tlualism was later consistently worked out by 
Malcbranchc, who explained processes in the 
nerves and brain arc merely the occasion of 
CJod’s producing a corresponding mental 
result ioc.caaionaUsm')^ and rather dificrently 
by Leibniz, who postulated the ‘ pre-estab¬ 
lished harmony ’ between the mental and 
physical worlds. For Descartes the brain 
was mysteriously situated in the pineal gland. 
Animals, lacking rational souls, arc mere 
automata. The Cartesian philosophy is to 
be found in the Discours de ia methode 


(1637), and more fully in Meditationes 
de Prima Phiiosophia (1641) and Principkt 
Phiiosophiae (1644). Modern rationalism is 
mainly a critical development of Cartesian 
metaphysics and British empiricism, almost 
by definition, a rejection of the Cartesian 
approach. In astronomy, his theory of 
vortices held the field till Newton. But nis 
greatest achievement was his discovery and 
formulation of co-ordinate geometry (1637). 
In 1649, Descartes presented himself at the 
Court of Queen Christine of Sweden, an 
ardent student of his philosoph;^ who insisted 
on having lessons from him at 5 o’clock each 
morning. Unaccustomed to such hours and 
the cold, Descartes caught inflammation of 
tlie lungs and died in February 1650. See 
French studies by G. Milhaud (1921) and 
E. Gilson (1930), English works by Kuno 
Fischer (trans. 1887), S. V. Keeling (j934) and 
©specially the two outstanding studies (1902 
and 1952) by N. Kemp Smith, who also 
&dmdSdected PKHring^.(l952), and G. Ryle’s 
attack upon Cartcsianism, The Concept of 

BESCI^AM^S, Eustadhe, called Morel, day- 
shd (c. 1345-**^. 1406), French poet born at 
Vertus in Champagne, was brought up by 
Machaut (q.v.), who may have been hisuncle 
and who probably taught him ms craft A 
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soldier, a magistrate, a court favourite and 
a traveller in Italy and Hungary, he held 
important posts in Champagne, but after his 
patron, Charles V, died, his possessions were 
ravaged by the English. He composed 1175 
lyrics, besides the Miroir de manage satirizing 
women, and several poems in the current 
fashion, deploring the miseries of the Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War. See the Oeuvres completes 
(11 vols. 1878-1903) edited by Queiix dc 
Saint-Hilaire and Raynaud. 

BESIBERIO DA SETTIGNANO (1428-64), 
a Florentine sculptor in the early Renaissance 
style, born at Settignano near Florence, was 
influenced by Donatello and della Robbia. 
DESMARETS, Jean, Sicur dc Saint-Soricii, 
day-ma~ray (1596-1676), French poet, author 
of Comparaison de la langue et la po^sie 
frangaise avec la grecque et la latine (1670), 
first chancellor and co-founder of the 
Acaddmie frangaise, and a protagonist in 
the ancients versus moderns controversy. 
DESMOND, Earl of, a title conferred in 1329 
on Maurice Fitzgerald, along with county 
Kerry, and last borne by Gerald Fitzgerald, 
15th Earl, who in 1579-80 rebelled against 
Elizabeth, sacked Youghal by night and was 
proclaimed a traitor. He escaped the fate of 
the garrison at Smerwick, but was driven at 
last from his strongholds, wandered about 
for over two years, and was killed (1583) in a 
cabin in the Kerry mountains. 
DESMOUIJNS, Camille, day-moo-U (1760- 
1794), born at Guise, studied law along with 
Robespierre at the College Louis le Grand in 
Paris, but owing to a stutter never practised. 
His confused notions of classical republican¬ 
ism found vent in his pamphlets, La JPhilo- 
sophie au peuple frangais (1788) and La 
France libre (1789), the latter published the 
day after the destruction of the Bastille, 
where he played a dramatic part. His 
Discours de la Lanterne procured him the 
sinister title of ‘ Procureur-gdndral de la 
Lanterne In November 1789 ho began the 
brilliantly witty, cruelly sarcastic R4volutions 
de France e t de Brabant^ which appeared weekly 
until July 1792. His Tribune des patriotes, 
however, died in its fourth number. Des¬ 
moulins had been a member of the Cordeliers’ 
Club from its foundation, and early clung to 
Danton. Elected by Paris to the National 
Convention, he voted for the death of the 
king. In the struggle between the Girondists 
and the Mountain he took an active part, and 
in May 1793, urged on by Robespierre, 
published his truculent Ms to ire des Brissotins, 
On December 5, came out the Vieux Cordelier, 
an eloquent expression of Desmoulins’ and 
Danton’s longing for clemency. Robespierre 
took fright at the reception of the third 
number, and soon became actively hostile. 
On March 30, 1794, Desmoulins was arrested 
with Danton; on April 5 he died by the 
guillotine, not too heroically. A fortnight 
later his beloved wife, Lucile Duplessis (1771- 
1794 ), whom he had married in 1790, followed 
him to the same doom, dying with the courage 
of a martyr. See books by Claretie (1908); 
Godart (Paris 1889); Miss V, Methley (1915), 
Arland (1928); and P. Compton (1933). 

DE SOTO, Fernando (c. 1496-1542), Spanish 
explorer, born at Jerez de los Caballeros, 


accompanied Pedranus Davila to Darien in 
1519, served in Nicaragua in 1527, and 
assisted Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, 
returning to Spain with 180.000 ducats. 
Charles V gave him pcrmis.sion to conquer 
Florida, and appointed him governor of 
Cuba; in May i53‘) with 600 men he 
anchored in Tampa Bay, and the long search 
for gold was begun, h'or three years harassed 
by hostile Indians, lured onward by reports 
of wealth, the ever-decreasing company 
continued their toilsome march. In 1541 the 
Mississippi was crossed, and the third winter 
was spent on Washita River. Returning to 
the Mississippi in the spring, De Soto died 
of a fever on its banks; and to conceal his 
death from the Indians, hi.s body was lowered 
at midnight into the great stream ho had 
discovered. Hardly half of his followers 
finally reached Mexico, See Life by Cunning- 
hamc Graham (1903); also, the Discovery of 
Florida, cd. Rye (Hakluyt Soc. 1851). 
DESPABD, (I) duirlotie, tnh^ French (1844- 
1939), social reformer, advocate of women’s 
rights, and pacifist, a sister of Lord Ypres. 

(2) Edward Marcus (1751- 1803), con¬ 
spirator, was born in Ouoen’s County, 
Ireland, and at fifteen obtained an ensigney. 
From 1772 till 1790 he did good service 
in the West Indies, but was theu recalled 
on frivolous charges, proved in 1792 to bo 
baseless. His demands for compensation 
brought him tw'o years’ imprisonment 
(1798 *1800), on his release from which he 
engaged in a crack-brained conspiracy to 
assassinate the king and to seize the Tower 
and Bank of England. F’or this, with six 
associates, he was drawn on a hurdle, 
hanged and beheaded. See Oman, The 
Unfortunate Cohnei Despard (1922), 

(3) John (1745 4829), brother of (2), 
British general, was present at twenty-four 
engagements, mostly during the American 
War of Independence. 

DESPADTEIHIJS, Johannes (c, 1460 d520), 
a Fleming, whose Latin grammar was much 
used in Scotland before tno Reformation. 
DESPENCER, Lord le. See Dasiiwood. 
DESPENSER, (1) Hugh le, justiciary of 
England from 1260, fell at Evesham fighting 
on the side of the Barons (1265). 

(2) Hugh (1262-1326), son of (1), after 
Gaveston s death (1312) became head of 
the court party; wa.s banished with his son, 
Hugh (1321), but recalled the next year by 
Edward H and created Earl of Winchester; 
and, after Queen Isabella’s landing, was 
taken and hanged at Bristol, as was his son 
at Hereford. 

DES FERIERS, Bonaventure, day paw-yay 
(c. 1500-44), French writer, born at Autun, 
was a member of the court of men of letters 
assembled by Mqrgarot of Navarre (q*v.). 
In a dialogue, Cymbalum Mundi (1537), 
under the pretence of attacking the super¬ 
stitions of the ancients, he satirized the 
religious beliefs of his own day. The book 
raised a storm of indignation, against which 
Margaret was powerless to shield him; and 
rather than fall into the hands of his perse¬ 
cutors he is said to have killed himself. 
His admirable Nouvelles Mderdations et 
joyeux devis (1558)} consist of 129 short 
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stories, both comic and romantic. To Des 
P6ricrs has often been assigned the chief 
authorship of Margaret’s See 

Lacour’s edition ot his works (2 vols. 1856) 
and a monograph by Chcncviin; (!88h). 
DESPIAU, Charles, dcs-pyo (1874 1946), 
French sculptor, born at Mont-dc-Marsan, 
was discovered by Rodin, who took him as 
a pupil. vSec study by Roger Marx (1922). 
DESPREAUX. See BotU'Aii. 

DES PRES, Jostpdn, day-pray (r. 1450 1521), 
Dutch composer, born probably at C'onde, 
where he died. A pupil of Okeghem (q.v.), he 
was Kapellmeister to I orenzo dc’ Medici, 
Louis XU and Maximilian L A master of 
polyphony, he has left a number ot valuable 
masses and motets. Burney called him 
‘father of modern harmony’. See study 

by F. Blumc(i92(A 

DESS ALINES, Jean Jiuapu's, dvvn (r. 1758 
1806), emperor of Haiti, born in Cuiaca, 
was imported into Haiti as a slave. He 
was bought by a I'rcnch planter, whoso 
name he assumed, and in the insurrection 
(1791) was second only to I'oussainl IJOuver- 
lurc. After the tlr.st compromise he became 
governor of the southern part of the island, 
but soon renewed the war. and after infamous 
cruelties compelled the I'rcnch to evacuate 
Haiti in October 1803. He was created 
governor in .lanuary 1804, and on October 8 
was crowned emperor as Jean Jacques L 
But his cruelty and debauchery soon alienated 
even his firmest adltcrcnts, and while trying 
to repress a revolt he was cut rlown by 
Christophe (q.v.), who succeeded hun. 
DKSTOUCJIES, PhiIlpiH\ ong, NWqmIt. 
ilaydoosh (1680 1754), !-rench playwright, 
born at Tours, wrote seventeen comedies, two 
of them admirable ic Phih.wpiu* /nunV 
(1727) and i.e iilatk'tixy his masterpiece 
( 1732 ), 

DETAILIE, Jean Baptiste Kdoimrd, 

(1848 1912), a ITench battle-painter ot the 
school of Mcissonier, born in Paris, painted 
battle scenes while serving in thc\ Pntneo* 
Russian war, also portraits, including 
Edward F// ami the Duke af Cem/mitHhf, m 
the Royal Collection. 

DEtrrSCJL Knuimiel Osenr Mcmihem, doydt 
(1829 73), Jewish orientalist, born nt bilcsia, 
in 1855 became an assistant-librarian at the 
British Museum. He wrote on the lalmud 
in the Quarteriy Review 0^67). See his 
Literary Remains (\H74), 

DE VALERA, Kamoa, J1882- 

), Irish statesman, was liom in New 
York of a Spanish father and Irish mother. 
Brought up on an uncle’s farm in County 
Limerick, ne became a teacher of mathe¬ 
matics in Dublin, and there associated 
himself wiiti various republican movements. 
A commandant in tho 1916 rising, he narrowly 
escaped the tiring squad, was sentenced 
instead to life imprmonnient but released on 
an amnesty in 1917. In the same year he 
was elected M.P. for East C^lare and became 
leader of Sinn I^’ein, the nationalist move¬ 
ment. Rearrested for Hubversiye act]vibes, 
he was released from Lincoln jtul in Michael 
Collins’s daring raid in 1919, fled m the 
U.S.A., and was elected president of Dan 
Eireann, He opposed the 1921 treaty with 


the British government and became leader 
in 1926 of Fiannii Fail, the newly formed 
Republican opposition party, which won the 
1932 elections. President of the Executive 
Council until 1937, he was thereafter prime 
minister under the remodelled constitution. 
Ho instituted a number of constitutional 
reforms, introduced the Irish language into 
the educational system, worked to remove 
all vcstigCvS of British influence, and secured 
Irish neutrality in World War JL The swing 
of the political pendulum removed him in 
1948 and 1954, restored him in 1951 and 
(1957 59) when he was elected president of 
1 rchmd. In spite of his colourful early career, 
his leadership has been moderate, and he 
has opposed extremism and religious 
intolerance. Sec Lives by M. J. MacManus 
(1947) and M. C. Bromage (1956). 

DE VERE, Aubrey 'fhoraas (1814-1902), 
Irish poet, was third son of Sir Aubrey De 
Vcrc (1788*4 846), Bart., of Curragh Chase, 
Co. Limerick (himself a poet). , In addition 
to many volumes of poems he published 
poetical dramas on Alexander the Great 
(1874) and Bcckct (1876), Esaays on Poetry 
(2 vols. 1887), and works on Irish ecclesiastical 
politics and literary criticism. From 1851 
he was a C'atholic. See his Recollections 
(1897). 

DEVICREUX. See Esskx, Earl of. 
DEVILLE. Sec Sainth-Clairl Dkville, 
DEVORCILLA. See Baiuol. 

DEVRlENT, de-freent, a family of German 
actors. Chronologically they arc: 

(1) Ludwig (1784 1832), distinguished both 
in comedy and tragedy, and especially in 
Shakc.spcarcan characters. 

(2) <4irl August (1797-1872), nephew of (1), 
played lovers* parts, and married the diva, 
Madame Schrdder-Dcvricnt (1805'-60). 

(3) Philipp Eduard (1801-77), brother of 
(2), was a oaritono singer and actor, and 
wrote many plays and the valuable Geschichte 
dtr detdsehen Schaaspkdkimst (5 vols. 
tgjg . 74 ); he edited Shakespeare with his 
sou, Otto (1838-94), also an actor, manager 
and playwright. 

(4) Gustav Emil (1803 -72), the most gifted 
of the three brothers, became identified with 
such characters as Hamlet, Tasso, and 
especially Posa. 

(5) Max (1857-1929), son of (2), upheld 
the family tradition, 

DE VRIES, Hugo (1848-1935), Dutch 
botanist, born at Haarlem,^ professor at 
Amsterdam in 1878-1918, continued MendePs 
work* 

DEWAR, Sir James (I842--1923; kt. 1904), 
from 1875 professor at Cambridge and 
F.R.S., was born at Kincardine-on-Forth, 
and educated at Dollar, Edinburgh and 
Ghent. Ele liqucliod and froze many gases, 
invented the vacuum flask and (with Sir 
F. Abel) discovered cordite. 

D*EWES, Sir Straonds ^ (1602-50), English 
antiquary, born at Coxden, near Chard, sat 
for Sudbury in the tong Parliament, and 
was expelled by Pride. His JO lories and his 
transcripts of manuscripts (which els© had 
perished) possess high value. W. Kotestem 

DBWX,*'chri$«OT*ic*l 8^1922), Boer genwrtl. 
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had acquired fame as a hunter before ho 

became conspicuous in the Transvaal war of 
1880-81; and in the war of 1899-1902 he 
was the nrost audacious of all the Boer 
commanders. He wrote a book on the war, 
and in 1907 he became minister for agri¬ 
culture of the Orange River Colony. , In 
October 1914 he joined the South African 
insurrection, and was taken in Occember- 
He was sentenced to sk years' imprisonment, 
but released December 1915. 

DE WETTE, Wilhelm Martin Eebcrccht 
(1780-1849), German biblical critic, born at 
UUa, near Weimar, studied from 1799 at 
Jena, and became professor at Heidelberg in 
1807, in 1810 at Berlin. A letter sent in 1819 
to his friend, the mother of Sand the assassin 
of Kotzebue, cost him his chair. In 1822 he 
became professor of Theology at Basel, lie 
wrote introductions to the Old and New 
Testaments, and a manual of Hebrew 
Archaeology. . ^ a 

DEWEY, (1) George (1837-1917), American 
admiral, born at Montpelier, Vl., as com¬ 
modore in 1898 destroyed or took the whole 
Spanish fleet at Manila Bay without losing a 

(2) John (1859'”1952), American philo¬ 
sopher, born at Burlington, Vt., became 
professor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University (New York) in 1904. A leading 
exponent of pragmatism, he has written 
Essays in Experimental Logic (1916), Recon¬ 
struction in Philosophy (1920), The Quest for 
Certainty, (1929), Art as Experience (1934), 
&c. See studies by Hook (N.Y. 1939), od. 
P. Schilpp (1943), and Nathanson (1951). 

(3) MeMl (1851-1931), American librarian, 
founder of the ‘ Dewey System ’ of book 
classification by decimals. See Life by 
G. G. Dawe (1933). 

(4) Thomas Edmund (1902- ), American 
politician, born at Owosso, Michigan. After 
studying law at the universities of Michigan 
and Columbia, he became district attorney 
for New York County in 1937, and governor 
of New York State in 1942, being re-elected 
to this office in 1946 and 1950. He was 
Republican nominee for president in 1944 
and 1948, when by virtue of the ‘ Dewey 
machine’, his campaign organization^ he 
appeared to be a much stronger candidate 
than President Truman (q.v.). 

BE WITT, Jan (1625-72), born at Dort, was 
the son of Jacob de Witt, a vehement 
opponent of William II, Prince of Orange. 
Jan was one of the deputies sent by the 
States of Holland in 1652 to Zieeland, to 
dissuade that province from adopting an 
Orange policy. In 1653 he was made grand 
pensionary. The Orange party, during the 
war between England and Holland, was over 
striving to increase the power of the young 
prince (afterwards William III); the repub¬ 
lican, or oligarchic part)^, composed or the 
nobles and the wealthier burgesses, with 
De Witt at their head, on the other hand 
sought to abolish the office of stadhouder. 
In 1654, on the conclusion of the war, a 
secret article in the treaty drawn up between 
De Witt and Cromwell deprived the House 
of Orange of all state-offices. After the 
restoration of Charles II, Be Witt leaned 


to the side of France, all the more during 
the two years’ renewal of hostilities (1665 67), 
in which he saved the remnant of the Dutch 
fleet, and which were terminated by the 
Peace of Breda. The 'Friple Alliance (1666) 
for a time arrested Louis XIVs designs 
upon the Spanish Netherlands; but on his 
invasion of the United Provinces in 1672 
the Orange party raised William to the 
family dignity of stadhouder and commander 
of the Dutch forces, 'fho tirst campaign 
proved unfortunate, which did not improve 
the temper oC the people towards De Witt, 
who had resigned his office of grand pen¬ 
sionary. His brother Cornelius, accused of 
conspiring against the stadhouder’s life, was 
imprisoned and tortured. De Witt went to 
see him in prison, when they were attacked 
by an infuriated mob, and torn to pieces, 
August 20, 1672. Among his writings arc 
his Memoirs (1709) and his Letters (6 vols. 
1723 25). See the Lives by Simons (1832- 
18.16), KnottcnbcU (1862), J. Geddes (vol, i. 
London 1879), and Pontalis (lutg. trans. 

2 vols. 1885). 

DHULEEP SINGH (1838 93), son and 
successor of Ranjii Singh (q.v.), deposed and 
pensioned in 1849, turned Christian (until 
1886 when he sought in vain to rc-cstablish 
himself), and lived for years as a Sutlblk 
squire. 

BIAGHILEV, Sergei Pavlovich, dec-ah'gee-lef 
(1872-1929), Russian impresario, bom in 
Novgorod. He obtained a law ticgrcc, but 
his real preoccupation, encouraged by his 
stepmother, Llena Ihmuev, was with the arts. 
In 1898 he became editor of Mir Iskousstva 
(World of Art) and during the next few 
years arranged exhibitions and concerts of 
Russian Art and Music. In 1908 ho presented 
Boris Coiiunov in Paris, and the next year 
brought a ballot company to the ChJtclet 
His permanent company was foimded in 
1911, with Cecchetti as ballot master and 
remained perilously in existence for twenty 
years, triumphantly touring Europe, with 
headquarters in Monte Carlo, yet never free 
from fmanctal anxiety. All the great dancers, 
composers and painters of his period con¬ 
tributed to the success of his Ballets Russos; 
and some, such as Tchclichcv, owed their 
subsequent fame to their association with 
the company, Diaghilcv was a tempora- 
mcntal tyrant, combining ruthlcssness with 
charm—-an aesthetic catalyst whose mere 
presence seemed to activate the creation of 
works of art See studies by C. W. Beaumont 
(1933) and A. Haskell with W. Nouvcl 
(1935). 

DIANE BE FRANCE (1538 1619), Duchess 
of Angouldmc, a natural daughter of Henry II 
and a Piedmontese (according to others, of 
Diane de Poitiers), was formally legitimized, 
and married first to a son of the Duke of 
Parma, next to the eldest son of the Constable 
d© Montmorency. She enjoyed great 
influence at court under Henry IV, and 
superintended the education of the future 
Louis XIIL 

DIANE BE POITIERS, dee-mi di pwah-tyay 
(1499-1566) mistress of Henry II of France, 
was married at thirteen, and left a widow at 
thirty-two; presently she won the affections 
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of the boy-dauphin, already wedded to 
Catharine do’ Medici. On his accession 
(1547) Diane enjoyed great intlucncc, and 
was made Duchess of Valcntinois. After 
his death (1559) she retired to her Chrucau 
d’Anet. Sec Life by (’apcfiguc (IK60). 

DIAZ, or Dias, Bsirtolomew (r. 1450 1500), a 
Portuguese navigator whose residence at the 
court of John U brought him into contact 
with many scientihe men, among others the 
Gorman cosmogrupher Behaiiu (q.v,). In 
1486 the king gave him the command of 
two vessels to follow up the discoveries 
already made on the west coast of Africa. 
Diaz soon reached the limit which had been 
attained in South Atlantic navigation, and 
lirst touched land in 26" S. lat. Driven by a 
violent storm, he sailed rotmd the southern 
extremity of Africa, the C'ape ofClood Hope, 
without immediately rcahVing (he fact, and 
discovered Algoa Bay. The discontent of 
his crew compelled lum to return; and 
arriving in Lisbon, December 148H, he was 
at first greeted with enthusiasm. But in the 
expedition of 1497 ho had to act under 
Vasco da CJama, who even sent him buck 
to Portugal after they had reached the ('ape 
Verd Isles. '1‘tireo years later he joined the 
expedition of C’ahrul, the discoverer of 
Brazil, but was lost in a storm, May 29, 
1500. 

DlAZj (1) Dkgo Valentin (r. 1585 1660), 
Spanish artist, born at Valladolid. He was 
a Familiar of the Holy OOicc, and painted 
many pictures for churches and monastorks, 
e.g. the Armufuiadmh in the orpitaiiago which 
ho founded in his tmtivc town. 

(2) Daniel Vi^tpiez (I8H2« ), Spanish 

artist, born at Nerva. He came into contact 
with cubism in Baris, and returned to Spain 
in 1918 to paint portraits, landscapes and 
murals in a style reminiscent of C'feanne. 
In 1953, ho retired from his teaching post at 
the San Fernando Academy, 

(3) Jos6 de la Cruz: PorBrIo (1830 1915), 
president of Mexico, born at Oaxaca, fouglu 
in the Mexican War and under Judrez was 
instigator of several risings again.st the 
government, and was ultimately elected 
president in 1877 remaining in otlice continu¬ 
ously, except during 1880 84, until 1911, 
when Madcro’s revolution forced him to 
resign and llee into exile, 'fhough the 
metatorial nature of his rdgime led to his 
final doNvnfall, he was responsible for a great 
mcreaso in Mexico’s prosperity and economic 
stability. 

D|AZ D£ i/A PKI^A, NareJso VirglBo, iMaih 
day la pay'nya (1807 76), painter, was born 
at Bordeaux of Spanish parentage, and, left 
an orphan, was educatetl by a Protestant 
pastor at Bellevue, near Paris. At fifteen he 
was apprenticed to a porcelain painter; in 
1831 ho began to exhibit in the Salon. His 
favourite subjects were landscapes with 
nymphs, loves and satyrs; and his forte was 
colour. Ho died at Mentone. 

WAZ DEL CASTILLO, Bernal, kaS’^tmVyd 
w* 1492-1581), the historian of the conquesst 
of Mexico, was one of the handful of heroes 
who accompanied Cort6s in 1519. His 
Mistoria de la conqulsta de la Nmva EspaMa 
(1904; trans. 1908*16), written at the age 
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ol eighty-four, IS invaluable. See Life bv 

DIBDIN, (I) (harks (I745M814), English 
^9uthampfen,^"early 

attracted notice by lus singing, and still 
operetta, The Shepherd^^^ 
which was produced at Covent 
!762, lie subsequently lived an 
unselticd life as mi actor and composer of 
stage-music, and in 1788 began a series nf 
musical entertamments, which enjoyed some 
popularity. Dibdin wrote nearly a hmXd 
seti-songs .~mmpng the best ‘ Poor Jack’ and 
dMm . He also wrote nearly seventy 

sons, Charles 

(1768 1833) and Ihmnas John (1771-1841) 
vvrotc songs and dramas. See DibdiiBs 
Autobiography (4 vols. 1803) and 7//e 
Ddxlin (1888). 

( 2 ) Ihoimis Frogoall (1776 1807), English 
bibliographer, a nephew of (I), was born 
at ( alcutta, orphaned at four, and brought 
up by an unde. He took orders in 1804 
vvas hbranun to Lord Spencer, and held 
charges near Newmarket and in London 
He wrote Hihlwfmmia (1809); The Bihlio- 
mtphtval Decameron (1817); Bibliotheca 
Spimverknia \ 1814 15 ); Ueminhs'cencea of a 
jf<rary Life ( 836): and Bihliograpfikal 

IHCKY, Albert Venn (1835 1922), nniilWi 
jurust, in 1882 1909 professor of Common 
f ’ '^‘■ofe /,«vr oft/w Constitution 

/>itMlc Opinkm in Knulaml (1905). See his 

DK.K, (1) James (1743 1828), Scottish 
philiinthropist, a West India merchant, borr 
at I'orrcs, who loft over £113,000 to promoti 
iV,8'.’“^J'■'“ro"n8, "> ‘ho parish schools ol 
I'.lijui, Danll and Aberdeen shires. 

(2) Robert (1811-66), self-taught Scottish 
geologist and botanist, born at Tullybody, 

Dr anila knhf “ 

DICK-READ, Grantly (1890 1959), English 
gj/naeco ogist, studied at St John’s College 
C ambridp, and the London Hospital His 
unorthodox work, Natural Childbirth (1933) 
with Its rejection of anaesthetics durinc 
childbirth and its advocacy of pro-natal 
relaxation exercises, caused bitter contro¬ 
versy, but has twenty years later found 
common acccTtancc, In 1948 he emigrated 
to South Africa where he conducted a tour 
of African tribes in 1954 investigating child- 

0ICKENS, Charles (1812-70), was born at 
Landport, then a little suburb of Portsmouth 
or Portsea, on Friday, February 7. His 
father was John Dickens, a clerk in the navy 
pay-ofhee, and at that time attached to 
Portsmouth dockyard; in 18.14 he was 
tmnsforred to London, and in 1816 to 
Chatham, where the boy, already a great 
reader, got some schooling. In 1821 the 
family ftll into trouble; reforms in the 
Admiralty deprived tlxe father of his post and 
the greater part of his income; they had to 
leave Chatham, md removed to London, 
where a mean house in Camden Town 
received them. But not for Jong. The fath^ 
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was presently arrested for debt and consigned 
to the Marshalsea, and Charles, then only 
ten years of age, and small for his age, was 
placed in a blacking factory at Himgcrford 
Market, where with half a dozen rough 
boys, he labelled the blacking bottles. Not 
only were his days passed in this wretched 
work, but the child was left entirely to 
himself at night, when he had four miles to 
walk to his lonely bedroom in Camden 
Town. On Sundays he visited his father in 
the prison; and presently they found him 
a lodging in Lant Street close by. On his 
father’s release they all went back to Camden 
Town, and the boy was sent again to school, 
an academy in the Hampstead Road, for 
three or four years. When ho was taken 
from school no better place could be found 
for him than a stool at the desk of a solicitor. 
Meantime, however, his father had obtained 
a post as reporter for the Morning Herald, 
and Charles resolved also to attempt the 
profession of journalist. He taught himself 
shorthand; and he frequented the British 
Museum daily to supplement some of the 
shortcomings of his reading. In his seven¬ 
teenth year he became a reporter at Doctors’ 
Commons; but all his ambitions were at 
this period for the stage, it was not until 
he was twenty-two that he succeeded in 
getting permanent employment on the stalf 
of a London paper as a reporter; in this 
capacity he was sent much about the country. 

In December 1833 the Monthly Magazine 
published his ‘ Dinner at Poplar Walk *. 
Other papers followed, but produced nothing 
for the contributor except the gratification 
of seeing them in print. However, they did 
Dickens the best service possible, in enabling 
him to prove his power, and he presently 
made an arrangement to contribute papers 
and sketches regularly to the Evening 
Chronicle, continuing to act as reporter for 
the Morning Chronicle, and getting his 
salary increased from five guineas to seven a 
week. The Sketches by Boz were collected 
and published in the beginning of the year 
1836, the author receiving £150 for the 
copyright; he afterwards bought it back for 
eleven times that amount. In the last week 
of March in the same year appeared the first 
number of the Pickwick Papers; three days 
afterwards Dickens married Catherine, the 
daughter of his friend George Hogarth, 
editor of the Evening Chronicle. She boro 
him seven sons and three daughters between 
1837 and 1852, three of whom predeceased 
him; in 1858 husband and wife separated. 
Success having deJiniteljr come his way, 
Dickens for the rest of his life allowed himself 
scant respite. In fulfilment of publishers’ 
engagements he produced Oliver Twist 
(1837-39; in Bentley*s Miscellany, which 
Dickens edited for a time), Nicholas JS'ickleby 
(1838-39), and Master Humphrey*s Clock, a 
serial miscellany which resolved itself into 
the two stories, The Old Curiosity Shop 
(1840-41), and Barnaby Pudge (1841). 
Thereafter a great part of Dickenses life 
was spent abroad, especially notable being 
his visits to America in 1842 and 1867-68 
(the latter more felicitous than the former), 
his stay at Genoa in 1844-45 and at Lausanne 
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in 1846, and his summers spent at Boulogne 
in 1853, 1854 and 1856. Meanwhile there 
came from his pen an incessant stream;— 
American Notes (1842), h fart in Chuzzlewit 
(1843), The Christmas Tales—viz. A Christmas 
Carol, The Chimes, The Cricket an the Hearth, 
The Battle of Life, The Haunted Man and The 
Ghost's Bargain (1843, 1846 and 1848); 

Pictures from Italy (1845), Dombey and Son 
(1846-48), David Copper field (1849-50), Bleak 
House (1852-53), The Child's Historv of Eng^ 
to'/(1854), Hard Times (1854), Utile Dorrit 
(1855-57), A Tale of Two Cities (1859), The 
UncommercialTravellcr (1861), the Cdu'Lstmas 
numbers in Household Words and AU the 
Year Round, Great Expectations (1860 -61), 
Onr Mutual Friend (1864 65), The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood (1870, unfinished), I'o this 
long roll must be added public readings 
(1858 70), both in this country and m 
America, private theatricals, spcechc.s, letters 
innumerable, pamphlets, plays, the conduct 
of a popular magazine first (1850) called 
Household Words and tlien (1859) All the 
Year Round. Nevertheless he had taken 
irreparable toll of his vitality, and he died 
suddenly, .hmc 9, 1870, at Gatlshill, near 
Rochester (the place he had coveted as a boy, 
and purchased in 1856), and wa.s buried in 
Westminster Abbey, The general style of 
Dickens was virile and direct. He had full 
command of‘ a nervous Lnglish, reinforced 
by sympathy arul humour, by drollery as 
refreshing as it was imcxpcclcd, and by a 
fierce indignation against wrong. Critically 
his work is easily assailed, but ofits popularity 
there can be no doubt, for it has conquered 
the whole Hnglish-spcaking world. See his 
Letters (3 vols. 1880-82); Lives by John 
Forster (3 vols. 1872 74: 2 vols. I9il) and 
,1. Lindsay (1958); Studies by Gissing (1898), 
Chesterton (1906, 1911), Swinburne (1913), 
Dibclius (1920), Quillcr-Cknich (1925), 
Dclattre (Paris 1927), Straus (1928), House 
(1941); by his daughter, Mamie Dickens 
(1897), and (1928) by his sixth son, Sir 
Henry Fielding Dickens 0849 1933; kt 
1922), Common Serjeant 1917 -32; J. Butt 
and K. Tillotson (1957) and K. J, F’idding 
(1958). 

DICKINSON, (1) Emily (1830 86), American 
poetess, born at Amherst, Mass., was 
daughter of a lawyer who became a Congress¬ 
man. Owing, some say, to an unhappy love 
affair, but just as possibly because slio was a 
mystic by inclination, she withdrew herself 
at twenty-three from all social contacts and 
lived a secluded life at Amherst, writing in 
secret over a thousand poems. All but on© 
or two of these remained unpublished until 
after her death, when her sister Lavinia 
brought out three volumes between 1891 
and 1896 which wore acclaimed as the work 
of a poetic genius. Further collections 
appeared, as The Single Bound (1914), 
Further Poems (1929) and Bolts of Melody 
(1945). Her lyrics, intensely personal and 
often spiritual, show great originality both 
in thought and in form, and have had 
considerable influence on modern poetry. 
See Life by her niece M. D, Bianehi (1924^), 
and G- F, Whicher, This a Poet (1938), 
and her Letters, ed. T. H. Johnson (1958). 
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(2) Goldsworthy Lowes (1862 1932), BngU.sh 
philosophical writer and essayist, wrote 
Letters of John Chtnatnon^ lltv Urevk 
of Life, a coniiwnlury on Paust (with Miss 
Stavvcll), besides (as a pacifist) works deplor¬ 
ing war and anarchy. 

mCKSEE, Sir Frank (1853 1928; kt. 1925), 

. English painter, in 1881 became an A.R.A., 
in 1891 an R.A.. in 1924 president of the 
R,A. He is reniembercd for several much- 
reproduced historical subject paintings, such 
as Romeo ami Juliet^ and The Ihminp: of 
Arthur. His sister, Margaret Isabel (1858- 
1903), painted several ctpudly vvell-rcmcni- 
bered canvases,^ as The t'hikiren of Charkn^ / 
and Swift and Stelht* 

BIPERCyr, Denis, dee-de-rd (1713 84), was 
born, a mastcr-cutier's son, at lamgrcs in 
Champagne, October 15. 'frained by the 
Jesuits at home and in Paris, he refused to 
become either a lawyer or a physician, was 
thrown upon his own resources, and led 
(1734 44) a life of ill-paid toil as tutor and 
bookseller’s hack. In 1743 he married a 
young sempstress, w^ho contrived to bring 
about a temporary reconciliation between 
father and son; but the murriago was not 
happy, and Diderot formed a series of 
liaisons. His Pensfex phihsophiques was 
burned by the Parliament of Paris in 1746, 
and in 1749 ho was imprisoned for his Lettre 


which were never acted; La Pkee et le 
prologue and Estdl bon? Estdl mdchant? 
His letters to Sophie Volland (cd. Babelon 
1932) form the most interesting section of 
his voluminous correspondence. As a critic 
Diderot stood far in advance of his contem¬ 
poraries, and anticipated the Romanticists. 
'Ihe originality, shrewdness and abounding 
vivacity of his criticisms more than atone 
for luck of literary finish. His Salons, 
remarks on pictures exhibited, are the 
earliest example of modern aesthetic criticism. 
Diderot has been described as an atheist, 
also as a pantheist. See the edition of his 
works by Assezat and Tourneux (20 vols. 
1875 -77); the study by Rosenkranz (2 vols. 
Leipzig 1866); by Green (1936); and by 
Kemp (1937); Motley’s Diderot and the 
Encyclopaedists (2 vols. 1878); Carlyle’s 
Miscellanies; and monographs by Scherer 
(1880), Reinach (1894), Collignon (1895), 
and Ducros (1895); and study by A. M. 
Wilson (1957). 

DIDOT, r/cc-f/d, a family of French printers 
and publishers. 

(1) Eran^ois (1689-1757) had two sons, 
S^’rancois Ainbroisc (1730 -1804) and Pierre 
Enmfois (1732-1795). 

(2) Henri (1765-1852), son of Pierre 
F>an<;ois, was an engraver and letter-founder, 
producing very beautiful ‘ microscopic ’ 


sur les aveugles. 'fhe bookseller Le Breton 
now invited him to edit an expanded version 
of Ephraim Chambers's ([rclopaedia (1727). 
But m Diderot’s hands the character of the 
work was transformed. He enlisted nearly 
all the important French writers of the time 
as contributors, and, in place of a com¬ 
pendium of useful information, produced an 
engine of war for the phihsophe party. For 
some twenty years he stood at his post in 
spit© of dangers and drawbacks, I'ho sale 
of the book was again and a^ain prohibited, 
and its editor ran a constant risk ol imprison¬ 
ment or exile. D’Alembert, for a time co- 
editor with Diderot, forsook him in despair. 
But his marvellous energy, his varied know¬ 
ledge, and his faculty ol rallying his fellow- 
workers, enabled Diderot to carry; his vast 
undertaking to a successful conclusion. Lho 
first volume appeared in 1751; the last in 
1765. In his later years Diderot was rescued 
from pecuniary dilliculties by Catharine H 
of Russia, to whom in 1773 he paid a five 
months’ visit. He died of apoplexy, July 30, 
1784, One of the most prolific and versatile. 
Diderot was also one ol the most careless^ of 
writers. He was a novelist and a dramatist, 
a satirist, a philosopher, a critic of pictures 
and books, a brilliant letter-writer; but his 
published works are far from embodying 
the results of his labours as an author. His 
efforts in fiction include a story in the manner 
of the younger Crdbillon; La ReiMmise, an 
exposure of conventual life; and the Sterne- 
like Jacques k Famliste* In Le Neveu de 
Rameau, an imaginary conversation between 
the author and a parasite (translated by 
Goethe; Eng. trans. 1897), the follies of 
society are laid bare with sardonic humour 
and piercing insight. His plays were some¬ 
what unsuccessful examples of melodrama, 
the happiest efforts being two short pieces 


types. 

(3) Pierre (1760-1853), eldest son of 
Francois Ambroisc, brought out the magni¬ 
ficent Louvre editions of Virgil, Horace, 
Racine and La Fontaine, besides Boileau’s 
works and Voltaire’s llenriade. 

(4) Firinin (1764-1836), brother of (3), as a 
printer, and especially as an engraver and 
lounder, raised the family name to the 
highest eminence. Fie revived and developed 
the stereotyping process, and produced 
singularly perfect editions of many classical, 
F'rench and English works. He became a 
deputy, and obtained some reputation as an 
author by his tragedies. La Reine de Portugal 
and La Mart d^Annibaf and several volumes 
of metrical translations from the classics.— 
Firmin’s sons, Ambroise Finnin (1790-1876) 
and FJyadnthe Firmin (1794"“1880), carried 
on and transmitted the business, as the firm 
of Firmin Didot Frtos- See works by 
Werdet (1864), Brunei (1871), and Wallon 
(1886). 

DIEBITSCH, Flans Karl Friedrich, Count 
(1785-1831), a Russian field-marshal, born in 
Silesia, made the campaigns of lo05 and 
1812-14, and in the Turkish war of 1829 
won the surname of Sabalkanski C crosser 
of the Balkans ’L He died of cholera while 
suppressing the Polish insurrection. 

DIEFENBACH, Lorenz (1806-83), German 
philologist, born at Ostheim in Hesse, studied 
at Giessen, travelled much, and was twelve 
years pastor and librarian at Solms-Laubach. 
In 1848 ho settled at Frankfurt, where he 
was second librarian (1865-76). He died at 
Darmstadt. His industry was enormous, 
embracing poetry and romances, besides 
many philological works, especially Celtica 
(1839-40), a significant work in Celtic studies. 

DIEFENBAKBK, John George, deefin-bay- 
kir (1895- ), Canadian Conservative 
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politician, was bom at Normanby Township, 
Ontario, educated at the University of 
Saskatchewan and called to the Saskatchewan 
bar in 1919. In 1940 he entered the Canadian 
Federal House of Commons and became 
leader of the Progressive Conservatives in 
December 1956. In June 1957 he became 
prime minister of Canada when the Liberal 
party was defeated after 22 years in office. 

DIEFFENBACH, Johann Friedrich (1794™ 
1847), German surgeon, born at Konigsberg, 
was from 1840 professor of Surgery at Berlin. 
He was distinguished in transplanting noses 
and lips. 

DIELS, Otto, deels (1876-1954), German 
chemist, born at Hamburg, professor of 
Chemistry at Kiel University 1916-48. 
With his pupil Kurt Alder, he demonstrated 
in 1928 the * diene synthesis ’ (Diels-Alder 
reaction), which is of far-reaching importance, 
especially in the plastics industry, Diels 
and Alder shared the Nobel prize for 
chemistry in 1950. 

DIEMEN, Antony Van. Sec Tasman. 

DIEFENBEECK, Abraham van (c. 1596-1675), 
Flemish painter, born at Bois-lc-Duc, studied 
under Rubens in Antwerp, and after a 
residence in Italy returned to be his assistant. 
He first devoted himself to glass-painting, 
but soon turned to oil-painting and designing. 
He visited England in the reign of Charles 1, 
and afterwards was much employed by the 
Duke of Newcastle, drawing the plates for 
his folio on Horsemanship (Antwerp 1657). 
He was president of the Antwerp Academy 
from 1641. 

DIEREN, Bernard van, dee'ren (1884-1936), 
Dutch composer, critic and author, born in 
Rotterdam, resident in England from 1909. 
Trained as a scientist, he began to study 
music seriously in his twenties; his earliest 
surviving works dale from 1912. His 
writings, as well as his compositions, won 
him a brilliant band of disciples (including 
Philip Heseltine), who struggled to win 
recognition for his work. Dieren’s com¬ 
plexity of style and concentration of utterance 
as well as his refusal to compromise with 
popular taste, leave his work little known. 
He wrote a study of the sculptor Jacob 
Epstein (1920) and a volume of musical 
essays, Down Among the Dead Men. 
His compositions include an opera, The 
Tailor^ a Chinese Symphony for soloists, choir 
and orchestra as well as nmnerous songs 
and chamber compositions. 

DIESEL, Rudolph, deez'-H (1858-1913), 
German engineer, born in Paris, studied at 
the Munich Polytechnic and subsidized by 
Krupps set about constructing a ‘rational 
heat motor ’, demonstrating the first com¬ 
pression-ignition engine in 1897, after solving 
the problem of fuel injection into the cylinder 
head against enormous pressures by devising 
a special pump. He spent most of his life 
at his factory at Augsburg until he vanished 
from an English channel steamer in Sep¬ 
tember 1913. His body was never recovered. 

DIESTERWEG, Friedrich Adolf Wilhelm, 
dees'Ur-yavg y790-1866), educationist who 
introduced Pestalozzi’s methods into 
Germany, was born at Siegen and died in 
Berlin. 


DIETRICH OF BERN. See Theodoric. 
DIETRICH, Marlene, deedrikh (1904- ), 
German film actress, born in Berlin. She 
became famous in 1930 in a German film 
The Blue Angel, and thereafter went to 
Hollywood and appeared in Morocco, 
Blond Venus, Song of Songs and others, also 
in British and French films. See L. Frewin’s 
Blond Venus (1954). 

DIEX, Friedrieli, deets (1794‘“I876), German 
Romance philologist, was born at Giessen, 
and educated there and at Gottingen. In 
1818 he saw Goethe at Jena, and by him was 
directed to the study of Provcn<?al. From 
1822 he lived at Bonn, and in 1830 became 
professor of Romance Languages. His 
AUspanische Romanzen (1821) was followed 
by a scries of works on Romance languages, 
of which the greatest arc Grammatik der 
romanischen Spraciwn (1836-38), and 
Etymologisches Wdrterlmch der romanischen 
Sprachen (1853; Eng. trans, 1864). 

DIGBY, (1) Sir Kcnelm (1603-65), English 
diplomat and writer, was born at Oayhurst, 
near Newport Pagnell. His father. Sir 
Everard Digby (1578-1606), in 1592 came 
into a large estate, but seven years later 
turned Catholic, and was hanged as a 
Gunpowder conspirator. Kcnchn himself 
was bred a Catholic, but in 1618, after a 
half-year in Spain, entered Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford (now Worcester College). He left 
it in 1620 without a degree, and spent nearly 
three years abroad, in Florence chiefly. At 
Madrid ho fell in with Prince Charles, and, 
following him back to England, was knighted 
and entered his service. In 1625 he secretly 
married ‘ that celebrated bcautie and 
courtezane % Venctia Stanley (1600-33), who 
had been his playmate in childhood. With 
two privateers he sailed in 1628 to the 
Mediterranean, and on June 11 vanquished a 
French and Venetian squadron oflTskenderun. 
On his beloved wife’s death he withdrew to 
Gresham College, and there passed two 
hermit-like years, diverting himself with 
chemistry and the professors^ good conversa¬ 
tion. Meanwhile lie had turned Protestant, 
but, ‘looking back’, in 1636 he announced 
to Laud his reconversion; and his tortuous 
conduct during the Great Rebellion was 
dictated, it seems, by his zeal for Catholicism. 

imprisoned by the parliament 
(1642-43), and had his estate confiscated; 
was at Rome (1645-47), where ho finished by 
hectoring at his Ploliness *; and thrice 
revisited England (1649-51-54), the third 
time staying two years, and entering into 
close relations with Cromwell. At the 
Restoration, however, he retained his office 
of chancellor to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
He was one of the first members of the 
Royal Society (1663), ‘'Fho very Pliny of 
our age for lying said Stubbes of Digby, 
whom Evelyn terms * an arrant mountebank 
Yet he was a friend of Descartes and Sir 
Thomas Browne; he could appreciate the 
discoveries of Harvey, Bacon and Galileo. 
His powder of sympathy really perhaps 
invented by Sir Gilbert Talbot, is described 
m one of fifteen works by him. See his 
bombastic Memoirs, dealing with his court¬ 
ship, ed. by Nicolas (1827), and supplemented 
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by Blights Digby ami his Veneda (1932); his 
Scanderoon P^oyagt* (l8hK); Lives by !L M, 
Digby (1912) an<i Pclcrsson (1956). 

(2) Kcndm Henry (1800 80), the youngest 
son of the dean of (laolcrt, in 1822 published 
77/e B/vmi Storm of /ftwo/zr 'that noble 
manual for gentlemen \ as Julius Hare 
called it. It was much altered in the 1828 
and subsequent editions, its author having 
meanwhile turned C'atliolic. He died in 
London, where most of his long life was 
spent Of fourteen other works (32 vols, 
1831““74) all the last eight were poetry. See 
a Memoir (1919) by B. Holland. 

DILKE, (I) (Charles Weiilwortli (1789-1864), 
English critic and journalist, graduated at 
Cambridge, edited Oid Knglish iSays (6 vols. 
1814 -16), and served for twenty years in the 
navy pay-olUce. In 1830 he became pro- 
prietor of the Atheruwum, and edited it until 
1846, when ho look over the Didly News 
and managed it for three years. See short 
Life by Sir Charles Dilkc prefixed to Papers 
of a Critic (2 vols. 1875). 

(2) Sir C’harles Wentworth (IKK) 69), only 
son of (1), was born in l.ondon, and edueated 
at Westminster, and J'rinity Hall, Cambridge. 
He studied law, but never practised. One 
of the niost active originators of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, he refused a knighthood 
and a large pecuniary reward; but in 1862 
he accepted a baronetcy. In 1865 ho became 
Liberal M.l*. for Wallingford, i^ 1869 went 
as English commissioner to the horticultural 
exhibition at St Petersburg, where on May 10 
he died suddenly. 

(3) Sir (Jmriejs Wentworth (1843 1911), 
English radical politician, son of (2), born 
at Chelsea, graduated from Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, as head of the law tripos m 1866, 
and was called to the bar. His travels in 
Canada and the United States, Australia 
and New Zealand he described in Greater 
Britain (1868), He was returned to parlia¬ 
ment for Chelsea in 1868. A doctrinaire 
Radical, and once at least an avowed 
Republican, ho yet held ollico as under¬ 
secretary for foreign a Pairs and president 
of the Local Government Board under Mr 
Gladstone. In 1885 he married the widow 
of Mark Pattison (nde Emilia Frances 
Strong), herself the author of Claude Lorrain, 
sa Vie et ses OSuvres (1884), 7'he Shrine of 
peath (1886), &c. Fits connection with a 
Mrs Crawford, and a divorce case led to defeat 
inJ886 and temporary retirement. But for 
thts, he might have been Gladstone’s succes¬ 
sor. Author of European Poiitks (1887), 
Problems of Greater Britain (1890) and The 
British Empire (1899), he organized the 
labour members into an influential party, 
was an authority on defence and foreign 
relations. He returned to public life in 1892 
as M.P. for the Forest of Dean. See Lives 
by Gwynne and Tuckwell (1917), and 
R. Jenkins (1958). 

DILL, Sir John Greer (1881-1944), British 
Md-marshal, educated, at Cheltenham 
College and R,M.C. Sandhurst, la South 
Africa and the war of 1914-18 he served with 
the East Lancashire Regiment Responsible 
command and staflf assignmmts wacouraged 
the hope of appointment as C.LG.S., but 


this was perversely withhold until 1940. 
Endowed with profound strategical insight 
and outstanding organizational ability, his 
best work was done as the head of the British 
Joint 8tall Mission in Washington whore 
he speedily won the confidence of the 
American leaders, civil and military. He 
died, still in harness, in the November of 
1944 at Washington. G.C.B. 1942, C.M.G 
1918 n.S.O. 1915, American D.^m] 
(posthumous). 

DILLENIUS, Johann Jakob (1687-1747) 
born at Darmstadt, from 1728 was first 
prolcssor of Botany at Oxford. The tropical 
genus Dillenia is named after him. See Life 
by Schilling (Hamburg 1889). 

DILLINGKR, John (1903-34), American 
gangster, specializing in armed bank- 
robbencs, terrorized his native state of 
Indiana and neighbouring states. After 
escaping from Crown Point county jail, 
where he was held on a murder charge, he 
was shot dead by RB.I. agents in Chicago. 
DILLMANN, Christian Kriedricli August 
(1823 94), German orientalist, born in 
Wurttemberg, studied at Tubingen under 
lAWuki, and in 1846 48 visited the libraries 
at Riris, London and Oxford, cataloguing 
Ethiopic MSS., and returning to Tubingen. 

I Ic became professor of Oriental Languages 
at Kiel in 1860^ but was transferred in 1864 
to the chair ot Old Testament Exegesis at 
Giessen, which in 1869 he resigned to become 
Hengstonberg’s successor at Berlin. The 
first authority on the Ethiopic languages, he 
became in 1877 a member of the Berlin 
Academy, was president of the fifth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists, and edited 
its Ahhandhmgen (3 vols. 1881-82). 

DILLON, John (1851-1927), Irish politician, 
the son of John Blake Dillon (1816-66), who 
was a leader of the Young Ireland party, an 
exile in 1848-55, and member for County 
Tipperary in 1865-66, Born in New York, 
and educated at the Catholic University of 
Dublin, John Dillon became a doctor. Fie 
identified himself with flue Parnellite move¬ 
ment and in 1880 was returned for County 
Tipperary. In parliament he distinguished 
himself by the violence of his language, 
while speeches delivered by him in Ireland 
led to his imprisonment in 1881, 1881-82 
and in 1888. From 1885 to 1918 he sat 
for Bast Mayo. In 1896-99 he was head of 
the Anli-Parnellite party, in 1918 of the 
Nationalist remnant. 

DILTHEY, Wilhelm,-my(1833-19n),German 
philosopher, born at Biebrich, became pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy at Berlin in 1882, but 
despite his massive yet fragmentary attempts 
to supplement Kant by a ‘ Critique of the 
historical reason * based on tlxe concepts of 
* structural system * in mental life and the 
‘ positivist ’ category of ‘ lived experience ’ 
was more at home in literary and biograph¬ 
ical studies on Schleiermacher (1870), the 
young Hegel (1905) and on Lessing, Goethe 
and Novalls in JDas Erlebnis and die Dichtung 
(1905) than in Systematische PhUosophie 
(1907). See studies by H. A. Hodges (1944, 
i952L 

DIMITROV, Georgi Mihailov, di^mee-trof' 
(1882-1949), Bulgarian politician, was born 
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near Radomir. He became a printer, was 
secretary of his union and later of the 
Bulgarian Trade Union Federation. Im¬ 
prisoned in 1917 for anti-militarist agitation, 
he was released, but later fled to Yugoslavia 
and was sentenced to death in his absence. 
He lived under an assumed name in Berlin, 
and in 1933 was charged by the Nazis, along 
with others, with sotting fire to the Reichstag. 
The brilliance and courage of his defence 
roused the admiration of the world, and on 
his acquittal he became a Russian citizen. 
From 1934 to 1943 he was executive secretary 
of the Comintern. In 1945 ho returned to 
Bulgaria and became Premier in 1946. His 
rule was marked by ruthless sovietization. 
DIMITROV-MAISTORA, Vladimir, di-mee- 
trof' mVsto-ra (1882™ ), Bulgarian artist, 

born at Kuslendil. He studied m Germany, 
France, Belgium, Italy and the U.S.A., and 
is best known for his pictures of peasants 
and landscapes. 

DIMITRY. See Dmitri. 

DINDORF, Wilhelm (1802-83), German 
classical scholar, editor of Aristophanes, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, <&c., was born at 
Leipzig, where in 1828-33 he was professor. 
With Hase and his brother Ludwig (1805-71) 
he edited Stephanus’ Thesaurus Graecae 
Linguae (1832-65). 

DINES, William Henry (1865-1927), English 
meteorologist, who carried out exploration 
of the upper air by means of kites and 
balloons. See his Collected Papers 
DINESEN, Isak. See Blixen, Karen. 
DINGAAN (d. 1840), Zulu king, fought 
against the Boer settlers in Natal, was 
defeated in 1838 and fled to Swaziland, 
where he was killed. 

DINGELSTEDT, Franz von (1814-81). Ger¬ 
man poet, novelist, &c., born at Halsdorf, 
near Marburg, was royal librarian at 
Wtirttemberg m 1843-50, and director of 
the court theatres at Munich^ Weimar and 
Vienna. He was ennobled in 1876. His 
collected works fill 12 vols. (1877). See 
study by K. Glossy (1925), 

DINIZ, Anglicized Denis, dee-neezh' (1261™ 
1325), king of Portugal from 1279 to 1325. 
He founded the University of Coimbra in 
1290, negotiated the first commercial treaty 
with England in 1294, formed the Portuguese 
navy in 1317, introduced improved methods 
of land cultivation, founded agricultural 
schools and was a patron of literature and 
music. 

DINIZ DA CRUZ E SILVA, Antonio, 
dee-neezh'rnah krooz- (1731-99), Portuguese 
poet, born at Lisbon. He took a law degree 
at the University of Coimbra in 1753, and 
became a founder-member of the Arcadia 
Lusitanuy a society dedicated to the revival 
of national poetry. He wrote the epic 
poem, O Hyssope^ and Odes Pindaricas, 
lyrics which earned him the title of the 
‘ Portuguese Pindar *. His later life was 
spent in Brazil. See his Poesias (1807-17), 
and the biographical study in the intro¬ 
duction to O Hyssope (1879; ed. J. R. Coelho). 
DINWTDDIE, Robert (1693-1770), born in 
Scotland, was governor of Virginia from 
1752 to 1758, when he was recalled, after 
precipitating the French and Indian war. 


and rendering himself generally unbearable 
to the Americans. 

DIO CASSIUS. See Dion Cassius. 
DIOCLETIAN, probably Gains Aurelius 
Valerios Diocletiaous (245 “313), Roman 
emperor, was humbly boro near Salona, in 
Dalmatia. He served with distinction under 
Probus and Aurclian, accompanied Caros 
on his Persian campaign, and was proclaimed 
emperor in 284 by the army at Chalccdon. 
Diocletian’s first yours of government were 
so molested by the incursions of barbarians 
that he took Maximian as colleague in the 
empire, assigning to him the western division 
(286). Still the Persians menaced the east, 
the Germans and other barbarians the west; 
and for its greater security Diocletian 
subjected the Roman empire to a fourfold 
division, Constantius Chlorus and Galcrius 
being proclaimed Caesars (292), Diocletian 
retained the East, with Nicomedia as his 
scat of government; Maximian kept Italy 
and Africa; Constantius took Britain, Gaul 
and Spain; while Galcrius had Ulyricum and 
the valley of the Danube. Britain, after 
maintaining independence under Carausius 
and AUectus, was in 296 restored to the 
empire; the Persians were defeated in 298; 
and the Marcomanni and other northern 
barbarians were driven beyond the Roman 
frontier. In 303 there was a severe perse¬ 
cution of the Christians. Diocletian, after 
twenty-one years’ cares of empire, abdicated 
in 305, compelling Maximian to do likewise; 
and building a palace (now the heart of 
modern Split) near Salona on the coast of 
Dalmatia, devoted himself to philosophic 
reflection and gardening. 

DIODATI, (1) Charles (r. 1608 -38), nephew 
of (2), Milton’s friend, the son of a reiugco 
doctor, was educated at St Paul’s School, 
and Trinity, Oxford, and practised medicine 
near Chester and in Blacklriars. 

(2) Jean (1576-1649), Swiss Calvinist 
divine, bom at Geneva, became professor 
of Hebrew there in 1597, pastor of the 
reformed church in 1608, and in 1609, on 
Beza’s death, professor of Thcolo^. Ho 
was a preacher at NImes (1614-17), and 
Genevese representative at the Synod of 
Dort. Ho IS remembered by his Italian 
translation of the Bible (1607) and his 
Annotationes in Bib Ha (1607), See Lives by 
Bud6 (1869) and Betts (1905). 

DIODORUS SICULUS (11. 44 B.O.), born at 
Agyrium in Sicily, travelled in Asia and 
Europe, and lived in Romo, collecting for 
thirty years the materials of his groat 
Bibliothiki TJistoriki^ a history of the world 
in forty books, from the creation to the 
Gallic wars of Caesar, 'fhe first five books 
are extant entire; the next five are wholly 
lost; the next ten are complete; and of the 
remainder fragments have been preserved. 
The work is an immense mass of material, 
monotonous, but generally clear and simple. 
DIOGENES, dhofi-neez (412-323 B.C.), 

Cynic philosopher, was a native of Sinope 
in Fontus, who, coming to Athens a rake and 
spendthrift, was fascinated by the teaching of 
Antistlienes (q.v.) and became at once an 
austere ascetic, his clothing of the coarsest, 
his food of the plainest, and his bed the bar© 
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ground. At length he found himself a 
permanent residence in a tub. I'he Athenians 
admired his contcin{H for comfort and 
allowed him a wide latitiulc of comment and 
rebuke. Practical good was tlic chief aim of 
ins philosophy; for htcraturc» poetry, art, 
music, technical philosophy and oratory he 
did not conceal his tlisdain. Seized by 
pirates oti a voyage to Aegina, he was sold 
as a slave. But the slave soon ruled his 
master, Xeniiidcs of Corinth, acquired his 
freedom, was appointed tutor to the children, 
and spent his old age as one of the household. 
It was here that he had his interview with 
Alexander the (ircat when, asked by the 
king in what way he could servo Itim, ho 
answered: * You can stand out of the sun¬ 
shine,* and sent Alexander away saying: 
‘If I were not Alexander, 1 would he 
Diogenes.’ See a work by Hermann (I860). 
DIOCKNES lAianilkS (II. 2nd cent a.ix), 
was born at Lderte in Cilicia. His fJww 
of the Ureok i*/ii!(Kwpitvn\ in ten hooks, 
contains a mass of anecdotes, but is worthless 
in respect of plan or criticism. Bee edition 
by Cobet (1850), and luiglish translation by 
Hicks (102(1). 

DION (40<) .15.^ n.o.), a Syracusan, both 
brother-in-law and son-in-law of the elder 
Dionysius. This connection wath the tyrant 
brought him great wealth, but his austere 
manners made him hateful to Dionysius the 
Younger, who banished him in 366. 'rherc" 
upon he retired to Athens to study philosophy 
under Plato, A sudden attack upon Syracuse 
made him master of the city (.157), but his 
severity irritated its luxurious citizens, and 
he was murdered. 

DION CASSUIS (e. 155 r. 230), a Creek 
historian* was born at Nicaca, in Bithynia. 
About 180 he went to Rome, held successively 
all the high offices of state, was twice consul, 
and enjoyed the intimate friendship of 
Alexander Severus, wlto sent him as legate 
to Dalmatia and Pannonia. About 229 ho 
retired to his native city. Of the eighty books 
of his Jtiisrory of Borne, from the landing of 
Aeneas in Italy down to a.o. 229, but 
nineteen (xxxvi liv) have reached us com¬ 
plete. 'fhese embrace the period 68 me,- 
A.D. 10. 'fho first twenty-four books exi.st 
in the merest fragments; of the last twenty 
we have Xiphilinus* llth-century epitome. 
The Anmb of Zonaras, too, followed Dion 
Cassius so closely as to he almost an epitome. 
DION CHRYSOSTOMUH (r. a.d. 5^0-117), 
Greek rhetorician, probably the maternal 
grandfather of Dion Cassius, was born at 
Prusa, in Bithynia, came to Rome under 
Vespasian, but was banished by Domitian. 
H© next vi8ited~*in the disguise of a beggar, 
and on advice of the Delphic oracle—-Thrace, 
Mysia and Scythia. On Nerva’s accession 
(96) he returned to Romo, and lived in great 
honour under him and Trajan. Eighty (two 
perhaps spurious) orations or treatises on 
politics, morals, philosophy, &c,, are extant, 
besides fragments. 

DIONNE, r/ee-o/i^ Cyclic, Yvonne, Annette, 
Emilie and Marie (born 1934), girl quintuplets 
successfully delivered to their Freach- 
Canadian parents, Ovila and Elzire Dionne in 
North Ontario, Canada. Emilie died in 1954. 


DIONYSIUS EXICiUUS (d. 556), a Scythian 
abbot ot a monastery at Rome. One of the 
learned men of his time, he fixed the 
C hri.stum era and collected canons. 
DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA (c. 200-64), 
the Great was a pupil of Origen, became 
Bishop ot Alexandria in 247, and showed 
wisdom and moderation in the controversies 
ol his time. 11 is fragmentary writings have 
been published. 

DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS (11. 1st 
cent. Greek critic, historian and 

rhctoncuin, came to Rome in 29 b.c., and 
died there. His Greek Archaeoiogia, a 
history ol Rome down to 264 b.c., is a mine 
of information about the constitution, 
religion, history, laws and private life of the 
Romans. Of its twenty books, wo have only 
the first nine complete. 

DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE, one of 
the lew Athenians converted by the Apostle 
Paul^ (Acts xvii. 34); tradition makes him 
the first bishop of Athens and a martyr. The 
(ircek writings bearing his name were 
written, not by him, but probably by an 
Alexandrian. 'They arc first mentioned in 
533, from which time they were generally 
accepted as genuine, and had a great luillucnco 
on the development of theology. They 
includo treatises On (he Heavenly and 
Heciesiastical Hicmrcltievi, On Divine Names, 
On Mystical Theology, and a series of ton 
Epistles. Various dates, from 120 to 520, 
have been assigned to them. See works by 
Hiplcr (1861), Niemeyer (1869), Schneider 
(1884), Vklicu (1888) and Calm (1889). 
DIONYSIUS THE ELDER (431-367 B.c.), 
tyrant of Syracuse, had been a clerk and then 
a soldier, when in 405 he made himself 
absolute ruler of his native city. After 
suppressing with ferocity several insur¬ 
rections and conquering some of the Greek 
towns of Sicily, ho began war with the 
Carthaginians in 398. At first successful, ho 
soon alter sultcrcd calamitous reverses; but 
a pestilence breaking out in the Carthaginian 
licet, ^ Dionysius suddenly attacked his 
enemies and obtained a complete victory. 
In 392 the Carthaginians renewed hostilities, 
but were defeated, and Dionysius concluded 
a most advantageous peace. He now turned 
his arms against Lower Italy, and in 387 
captured Rhegium. From this time ho 
exercised the greatest influence over the 
Greek cities of Lower Italy, while his fleets 
swept the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas. 
In 383 and again about 368 ho renewed the 
war with the Carthaginians, whom he wished 
to drive out of Sicily, but died suddenly next 
year, not without a suspicion of poison. He 
was a poet and patron of poets and philo¬ 
sophers. 

DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER, son of the 
foregoing, succeeded in 367 b.c. His 
education had been purposely neglected, and 
he had grown up indolent and dissolute. 
Dion (q.v.) soi^ht to improve him by 
bringing Plato to Syracuse, but his endeavours 
were frustrated by Philistus the historian. 
Dion was banished, but ten years afterwards 
©xpelied Dionysius. He fled to Locri, and 
mad© himself master of the city, which he 
ruled despotically, till in 346 dissensions in 
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Syracuse enabled him to return tliithcr. But 
in 343 Timoleon came to free Sicily, and 
Dionysius was exiled to Corinth. 
DIONYSIUS XHRAX (11. c. 100 u.c.), a native 
of Alexandria, who taught at Rhodes and at 
Rome. His Tecime Gramniatike is the basis 
or all European works on grammar. 
DIOFHANTUS (fl. 3rd cent A.D.), a Greek 
mathematician, lived at Alexandria about 
A.i>. 275. Of his three works, Arithmetics^ 
Polygonal Numbers and Forisms^ the first is 
the earliest extant treatise on algebra, but 
only six of the original thirteen books are 
extant. Polygonal Numbers^ a mere fragment, 
is not analytical but synthetical; in it 
numbers are represented by lines. The 
Porisrns, entirely lost, were probably a 
collection of propositions on the properties 
of certain numbers. Diophantinc Analysis 
is that part of algebra which treats of the 
finding of particular rational values for 
general expressions under a surd form. Sec 
Heath’s Jbiophantos of Alexandria (1885; 
enlarged 1910). 

DIOR, Christian, dee-or' (1905-57), French 
couturier, born at Granville, Normandy. He 
was the founder of the international fashion 
house of that name, and first began to design 
clothes in 1935. After working for Piguet 
and Lelong in Paris, ho founded hi.s own 
Paris house in 1945, and in 1947 he achieved 
world-wide fame with his long-skirted * New 
Look See his Memoirs (trans. 1958). 
DIOSCORIDES, Fcdaniiis, dhos-kor*kkeez 
(fl. 1st cent. A.p.), a Greek physician from 
Anazarba in Cilicia, left a great work on 
materia mcdica. 

DIPPEL, Johann Konrad (1673->1734), a 
German theologian and alchemist, born at 
Burg Frankenstein, near Darmstadt, invented 
the loathsome and discarded panacea, 

‘ DippePs Animal Oil a distillation of 
animal bone and oflal. He also discovered 
Prussian blue. See study by W. Bender. 
DIRAC, Paul Adrien Maurice (1902- ), 
English physicist, was born in Bristol, and 
in 1932 became professor of Mathematics at 
Cambridge. He has done important work 
in the field of quantum mechanics. He 
received the Nobel prtee for physics in 1933. 
DIRCEU. See Gonzaga, TomAs. 

DIRCKS, Henry (1806-73), English civil 
engineer, was the author of works on per¬ 
petual motion (1861) and electro-metallurgy, 
of The Ghost (1863, in which he describes 
his invention, commonly called * Pepper’s 
Ghost’), of a Life of the Marquis of 
Worcester (1865), and of Inventors and 
Inventions, 

DISNEY, Walt(er Elias) (1901™ ), American 
artist and him producer, born in Chicago. 
Universally known as the creator of Mickey 
Mouse (who first appeared as a sound 
cartoon in 1928), he had previously produced 
several series of animated cartoons. He is 
also remembered for his Silly Symphonies 
and a successful ^roup of full-length coloured 
cartoon films, of which the lirst was Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs (1937), and 
which include Pinocchio (1940), Dumbo 
U941), Bambi (1942) and also,^ in 1940, 
Fantasia^ the first successful attempt to 
realize music in images. In 1948 he began 


directing his series of coloured nature films 
including The Living Desert (1953). He has 
also directed several swashbuckling colour 
films for young people, including Treasure 
Island ((950) and Riddn Hood (1952) See 
Life by l>. D. Miller (1958). 

BISRAE!J, Benjannii, Isi Earl of Beaconslkld, 
diz-rayiee (1804 81), British statesman and 
novelist, was born December 21, in London 
the eldest son of Isaac DMsracli (q.v.) who’ 
lax in the Jewish faith, had him baptized in 
1817. He wais educated at a private school 
kept at Walthamstow by a Unitarian minister 
was articled to a solicitor and kept nine terms 
at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1826 he became the 
talk ol' the town with his lirst novel, Vivian 
his grand tour in 
1831, he lought lour elections iinsuccessfullY 
entering parliament for Maidstone in 
1837. His maiden speech, loo ornate, was 
drowned in shouts of laughter except the 
closing words ’ ay and though I sit down 
now, the time will come when you will hear 
me A reckless back-bencher at first his 
marriage to Mrs VVyndham Lewis, the 
widow of a fellow-M.P. steadied him some¬ 
what and by 1842 he was head of the * Young 
England ’ group of young 'Fories. Peel did 
not reward Disraeli’s services with ollice and 
on the former’s third ’ betrayal ’ of his party 
on tlic repeal of tlic Corn Laws {1846) 
pIsraeli made a savage onslaught on his 
leader in the name of the lory Protectionists 
and brought tiboul his political downfall. 
At the same time he wrote two political 
novels, Coningsby (1844) and Sybil (1846), 
m winch his respect for tradition is blended 
with ‘ Young England ’ radicalism. As 
chauccllor ot the lixchcqner and leader of 
the Lower House in the brief Derby adminis¬ 
tration of 1852, he coolly discarded Protec¬ 
tion, and came off on the whole with Hying 
colours; still, his budget was rejected, 
mainly through Mr Gladstone’s attack on it; 
and Mr Gladstone succeeded him, in the 
Aberdeen coalition ministry. In 1858 he 
returned, with Lord Derby, to power, and 
next year introduced a petty measure of 
parliamentary rcrorm--his * fancy franchise’ 
bill—whose rejection was followed by resign¬ 
ation. E'or seven long years the Liberals 
remained m office; and Disraeli, in opposi¬ 
tion, displayed talents as a debater, and a 
spirit and persistency under defeat that won 
for him the admiration of his adversaries. 
As chancellor of the Exchequer in the third 
Derby administration (1866), he introduced 
and carried a Reform Bill (1867). In 
February 1868 he succeeded Lord Derby as 
premier; but, in the face ofa hostile majority, 
he resmned in December. On this occasion 
Mrs Disraeli was raised to the peerage as 
Viscountess Beaconsficld. She died in 1872. 
Disraeh returned to power in 1874 and from 
this time his curious relationship with the 
queen began. In 1875 ho made Britain half- 
owner of the Suez Canal; and in 1876 he 
conferred on the Queen the new title of 
Empress of India, himself the same year 
being called to the Upper House as Earl of 
Beaconsfleld. I'he Bulgarian insurrection 
which was brutally put down by the Turks 
did not move Disraeli as it dia Gladstone* 
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The Russians threatened Constantinople and 
at length a British licet was dispatched to the 
Dardanelles, but war was averted by Disraeli’s 
diplomacy at the Congress ol' Berlin (1878). 
Russia agreed to respect British interests, the 
Turkish empire was drastically reduced and 
Brilain’s share was ‘ Peace with honour ’ and 
Cyprus. Bismarck was full of admiration 
for Disraeli: * Dcr alto Jude, das ist cin 
Mann,’ But the increase of taxation and 
loss of trade brought about a catastrophic 
defeat of the Tories at the polls in 1880. 
Disraeli retired to novel writing and died 
April 19,1881. Ho was buried at Hughenden, 
near High Wycombe. See Lives by 'Thursfield 
(1898); Monypenny and Buckle (1910); 
A. Maurois (1927); T. Lever (1942); and 
study by D. S. Somervell (1925). 

DTSRAELI, Isaac (1776 H 848), I^nglish man 
of letters, the son of a Jewish merchant and 
father of Benjamin Disraeli (q.v.), was born 
at Enlicld and in 1801 became a British 
subject. I lis forte was in literary illustrations 
of persons and history, as in his Curiosities 
of Literature (I79h 1834), Ca/amities of 
Authors (1812) and a commentary on 
Charles 1 (1831) which won him an Oxford 
D.C.L. See Memoir by (1) prelixed to the 
1849 edition of the Curiosities* 

DTSTRIA, Dora. See CniKA. 
Dm’KILSDORK, Karl Difters vois (1739''~99), 
Viennese composer and violinist, a friend of 
Haydn. He wrote 13 Italian operas, and 
much orchestral and piano music. See his 
Autobiography (Eng. trans. 1896), and D. 
Krebs Ditterstiorfiaua (1900). 

DIX, (I) Dorothea Lynde (1802 87), American 
humanitarian, born at Hampden, Maine, 
devoted her life to prison reform and to the 
improvement of the lot of the feeble-minded 
throughout the United States. 

(2) John Adams (1798 -1879), American 
politician, born at Boscawen, New Hamp¬ 
shire, from 1833 was successively secretary 
of state, U.S. senator, and secretary of the 
treasury. In the civil war as nmjor general ho 
rendered dfective service to the cause of the 
Union, He became minister to Franco in 
1866, and governor of New York in 1872, 

(3) Otto (189L» ), German realist 

pamter, was born at Gcra«*Unternhaus. Ho 
IS noted for his pcasanHife scenes, and for 
his leadership (1922) of the German ‘New 
Realist ’ movement. 

DIXON, (1) Jeremiah. See Mason, Charles. 

(2) Sir Pierson John (1904™ ), British 
diplomat, born at Bnglcfiold Green, Surrey, 
became, after a distinguished career in the 
foreign service, ambassador to Czecho¬ 
slovakia from 1948 until 1953, when he was 
made permanent U.K. delegate to the 
United Nations. Flo was appointed ambas¬ 
sador to France (1960). 

(3) Richard Watson (1833-1900), English 
poet, author of seven volumes of poetty and 
of a Mistoty of the Church of England (6 vols. 
1877-1902), was born at Islington, studied 
at Pembroke CoHmo, Oxford, ana became 
an hon. canon of Carlisle in 1874 and vicar 
of Warkworth in 1883. 

(4) William Hepworth (1821-79), English 
writer, was bom m Manchester, and came 
to London in 1846. Two series of papers 


in the Daily News on ‘ The Literature of 
the Lower Orders ’ and ‘ London Prisons ’ 
attracted attention, and in 1850 he published 
John Howard, and the Prison World of 
Europe. William Penn (1851) is a defence 
against Macaulay’s onslaught. From 1853 
to 1869 Dixon was editor of the Athenaennu 
Ho wrote a number of works on political 
history.—His second son Harold Baily 
(1852-1930), chemist, known for his work 
on gases, was professor of Chemistry at 
Manchester in 1886-1922. 

DJILAS, Milovaii, (1911— ), Yugoslav 
politician, born in Montenegro. A lifelong 
Iricnd of Tito, Djilas rose to a high position 
in the Yugoslav Government as a result of 
his war-time exploits as a partisan. Fie was 
discredited and imprisoned as a result of 
outspoken criticism of the Communist system 
as practised in Yugoslavia. Sec his The New 
Order (1957), and Land without Justice 
(1958). 

DMITRI or Demetrius (1583-91), youngest 
son of Tsar Ivan the Terrible, was murdered 
by the regent Boris Godunoff, but about 
1603 was personated by a runaway Moscow 
monk, Grigoriy Otrcpiclf, the ‘ false Demet¬ 
rius *, who was crowned tsar and killed in 
1606 in a rebellion. A second and a third 
‘ false Demetrius ’ arose within the next few 
years, but their fate was no better. 

BOBBIE, Sir William George Slicdden (1879™ 
), British general, born at Madras, 
governor of Malta in 1940-42 during its 
famous resistance to incessant German and 
Italian air attack. 

DOBELL, (1) Bertram (1841-1914), English 
bookseller and bibliophile, discovered and 
edited the works of Traherne and Strode, 
and edited the poems of Thomson, ‘ poet of 
despair 

(2) Sydney Thompson (1824-74), poet, born 
at Cranbrook, Kent, was associated with his 
father as a wine-merchant in London and 
Cheltenham, but, owing to delicate health, 
lived much in the Scottish Highlands and 
abroad. His chief works were in the over¬ 
strained style of the Spasmodic School, the 
first of them The Roman (1850) appearing 
under the pseudonym Sydney Yendys. 
Professor Nichol edited his collected poems 
in 1875 and his prose works in 1876 as 
Thoughts on Af% Philosophy, and Religion. 
See his Life and Letters (2 vols. 1878) and the 
memoir by W. Sharp prefixed to his selected 
poems (1887). 

DGBEREINER, Johann Wolfgang (1780- 
1849), German chemist, born at Bug bei Hof 
in Bavaria, professor at Jena from 1810, is 
remembered as the inventor of ‘ Dobereiner’s 
Lamp in which hydrogen, produced in the 
lamp by the action of sulphuric acid on zinc, 
burns on contact with a platinum sponge. 
DOBHfiE, (1) Bonamy (1891- ), English 

scholar, professor of English Literature, 
Leeds (1936-55), has written on Restoration 
Comedy (1924) and Tragedy (1929), Chester¬ 
field (1932), Wesley (1933), Pope (1951), 
Kipling (1951), Dryden (1956), &c. 

(2) Peter Paul (1782-1825), British classical 
scholar, Greek professor at Cambridge from 
1823^ was born in Guernsey and educated at 
Trinity, Cambridge. 
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DOBROLYUBOV, Nikolai Alcxandrovidi, 
-yoo'- (1836-61), Russian literary critic, born 
at Nijni Novgorod, was influenced by 
Belinski and Chcrnichcvski and became the 
most influential figure in 19th-century 
Russian criticism of the ‘ socio-utilitarian ’ 
school. See his diary (1910). 

DOBROVSKY, Joseph (1753-1829), Czech 
scholar, the founder of Slavonic philology, 
born at Gyernict near Raab in Hungary, 
studied at Prague, in 1772 became a Jesuit, 
and was teacher, tutor and editor of a critical 
journal. In 1792 he visited Denmark, 
Sweden and Russia to search for Bohemian 
books and MSS. carried olf in the Lhirty 
Years’ War. See German Life by Palacky 
(1883). 

DOBSON, (1) Frank (1888- ), English 

sculptor, born in London. Ho studied under 
Sir W. Reynolds, and in 1914 he held his 
first one-man show of drawings. He has 
been associated with the London Group for 
many years, and was professor of Sculpture 
at the Royal College of Art until 1953. His 
sculptures show an extraordinary feeling for 
plastic form, and his very individual stylo 
(with simplified contours and heavy limbs) 
is shown at its best in his female nudes. A 
bronze, Truth, is in the Tate Gallery, London. 
He was elected R.A. in 1953. 

(2) Henry Austin (1840-1S12I), English poet, 
was born at Plymouth. Pic was educated at 
Beaumaris, Coventry, and Strasbourg as a 
civil engineer like his father, but in 1856 * 1901 
was a Board of Trade clerk. His earliest 
poems, published in 1868 in St PuuPs 
Magazine, were followed by Vignettes in 
Rhyme, Proverbs in Porcelain, Old World 
Idylls, At the Sign of the Lyre^ The Story of 
Rosina and Collected Poems (1923). Often 
in rondeau, ballade or villancllc form, these 
poems are marked by rare perfection. In 
prose Dobson published monographs of 
Fielding (1883), Steele, I'homas Bewick (and 
his pupils), Horace Walpole, Hogarth, 
Goldsmith, Fanny Burney, Richardson 
(1902); and Eighteenth Century Vignettes 
(1892-96), Four Frenchwomen, and other 
collections of graceful and erudite essays. 

(3) William (1610-46), English portrait- 
painter, was bom in London in 1610. He 
succeeded Van Dyck in 1641 as serjeant- 

ainter to Charles 1, and painted portraits of 
im, the Prince of Wales, and Prince Rupert. 
His affairs got into confusion, and ho was 
imprisoned for debt, and died in poverty 
shortly after his release. 

(4) William Charles Thomas (1817-98), 
painter, born at Hamburg, the son of an 
English merchant, was elected an R.A. in 
1872. 

DOCKWRA, or Dockwray, William (d. 1716), 
a merchant who in 1683 devised a new penny 
postal system in London, was alternately 
favoured and persecuted by the authorities. 
DOD, Charles Roger Phipps (1793-1855), 
Irish journalist, born at Drumlease vicarage 
m Leitrim, came to London in 1818, and for 
twenty-three years worked on The Times. 
He started the Parliamentary Companion 
(1832) and a Peerage (1841). 

DODD, William (172^77), English forger, 
born at Bourn in Lincolnshire, graduated 


from Clare Hall, Cambridge (1750), married, 
took orders and became a popular preacher. 
Ho published a scries of edifying books, 
edited the Christian Magazine, anti was made 
a king’s chaplain (1763), LL.I). (1766) and 
tutor lo Philip Stanhope, Lord Chcstcrlicld’s 
nephew. But, despite his large income, his 
expensive habits drifted him hopelessly into 
debt. He purchased C’harlotlc Chapel in 
Pimlico, but a simoniacal attempt to buy the 
rich living of St George’s, Hanover Square, 
led to his name being struck olf the list of 
chaplains (1774). Dodd left England, and 
was well received by his pupil, now Lord 
Chesterfield, at Geneva, and presented to the 
living of Wing in Buckinghamshire, But 
sinking deeper and deeper into debt, ho sold 
his chapel, and in February 1777 oflered a 
stockbroker a bond for £4200 signed by 
Lor<.l Chesterfield. It proved to be a forgery, 
and Dodd, though ho refunded a great part 
of the money, was tried and sentenced to 
death. Extraordinary efforts were made by 
Dr Johnson and others to secure a pardon; 
but the king refused lo reprieve his former 
chaplain, and Dodd was hanged. Of his 
fifty-tivc works, the Heauties of Shakespeare 
(1752) was long popular, and Ihonghts in 
Prison is still interesting. Sec A Famous 
Forgery, by Percy Ih't/gerald {18()5). 
DODDRIDGE, Philip (1702 51), English 
congrcgationalist, born in London, deter¬ 
mined to enter the nonconformist ministry 
on the advice of the famous Samuel Clarke, 
and from 1719 studied at Kibworlh academy, 
Leicestershire, in 1723 became pastor of a 
congregation there. In 1729 he scltlod at 
Northampton us minister and president of a 
theological academy. Ho died at Lisbon, 
whither ho had gone for his health. His 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soui 
(1745) has been translated into Dutch, 
German, Danish, F'rench and even Syriac 
and I'umiL His hymns include * Hark, the 
glad sound, the Saviour comes 4 and * O God 
of Bethel, by whoso hand See his Comw- 
pondence and Diary (1829 31) and Memoirs 
by Stanford (1880) and Nultall (1951). 
DODDS, Alfred Am6dc% (1842 1922), French 
general, born at Saint Louis (Senegal), served 
with distinction In the Franco-German war, 
and in 1892 led the Dahomey expedition 
against B6hanzin. 

DODGE, (1) Grenville Mellen (1831 4916), 
American soldier and engineer, born at 
Danvers, Mass., fought gallantly in the Civil 
War, being ultimately promoted to major- 
general in 1864. After the war, as chief 
engineer of the Union Pacific railway from 
1866 and of the Texas and Pacific from 1870, 
he was responsible for the construction of 
many miles of track on the most famous 
American railroads* 

(2) Henry (1782-1867), American politician 
and pioneer, born at Vincennes, Ind,, served 
in the war of 1812 and the Black Flawk 
war of 1832, and became famous as a 
frontiersman. He was made in 1836 governor 
of a large area west of the Great Lakes and 
became a member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in 184L See Life by Pelzer. 

(3) Mary, nde Mapes (1838-1905), Ameri¬ 
can writer, born at New York, published 
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after the death of her husband, a lawyer, 
Yians Brinker; a/% The Silver Skates (1865), 
which became a children’s classic, &c,, and 
edited St Nicholas (1873). 

(4) Theodore Ayrault (1842-1909), Ameri¬ 
can military historian, born at Pittsfield, 
Mass., fought in the Civil War, losing a leg 
at Gettysburg, and wrote yi BircTs-eye Vieyv 
of our Civil }Var (1885), Alexander (1890), 
Hannibal (1891), Caesar (1892), Chistavus 
Adolphus (1895), &c, 

(5) William dc Leftwich (1867-1935), 
American artist, studied in Paris, painted 
murals in many public buildings, including 
the Congressional Library at Washington 
and the holies Borgirc in Paris. 

DODGSON, Charles Liitwidge, pseud. Lewis 
Carroll (1832 98), English author, was born 
at Darcsbury, near Warrington, and was 
educated at Rugby and Christ Church, 
Oxford, gruduatihg B.A, in 1854 with a 
first-class in mathematics. Pie took orders 
in 1861, and was mathematical lecturer 
1855 *81 and introduced logical problems 
into the nursery with Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland (1865), w'hich, with its continua¬ 
tion Through the l.ooking-O'lass (1872) and its 
illustrations by Tennicl, rapidly became a 
nursery-“in deed a household * classic and 
has been widely translated, * Alice to 
whom the story was originally related during 
boating excursions, was the second daughter 
(d. 1934) of Henry George Liddell (q.v.). 
Dodgson also published Phantasmagoria 
(1869), Hunting of the Snark (1876), Euclid 
and his Modern Pivals (1879), Sylvie and 
Bruno (1889 93, illus. by Ihirniss), Curiosa 
Mathematiea (1888 93), Symbolic Logic 
(1896) and ‘What the d'ortoise said to 
Achilles’ in Mind (1895). See books by his 
nephew, S. D. Collingwood (1899); by Isa 
Bowman (1899), Walter do la Mare (1932), 
Langford Reed (1932), R B. Lennon (1947); 
and selections from his Letters (cd. Evelyn 
Hatch, 1933).""-The original MS, of Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland was sold (1928) to 
a United Slates buyer for £15,400. 

DODINGTON, George Biihb, 1st Baron 
Melcomhc (1691™!762), a * person of impor¬ 
tance in his day,* was bom plain Bubb in 
1691, the son of an Irish fortune-hunter or 
apothecary, and took the name Dodington 
in 1720 on inheriting a fine property from his 
uncle. Resolved ‘ to make some figure in 
the world’, he had got into parliament in 
1715, and from 1722 to 1754 sat for Bridg¬ 
water. Otherwise, he was always changing 
his place, from Walpole’s service to the 
Prince of Wales’s, from his to Argyll’s, anon 
back to the Prince’s, and so on: his one good 
action^ that he spoke up for Byng. Ho was 
sometimes in omcc but oftencr out of it. 
He had not long reached the goal of his 
ambition, a peerage, when he died at 
Hammersmith. A soEdisant Maecenas, he 
passed for something of a wit and poet. See 
Browning’s Parleying; his posthumous diary 
(1784), that odd self-revelation of a flunky; 
and a Study by Lloyd Sanders (1919). 

DOBS, Marcus (1834-1909), Presbyterian 
divine and scholar, in 1889 became professor 
of New Testament Exegesis at the (United) 
Tree Church College in Edinburgh, and in 


1907 principal. He published several 
theological works from 1863. 

DODSLEY, Robert (1704-64), born in 
Manslield, Notts., was apprenticed to a 
stocking-weaver, but, probably ill-treated, 
ran away and became a footman. His leisure 
he gave to reading, and in 1732 published A 
Muse in Livery. His Toy Shop, a dramatic 
piece, was through Pope’s influence, acted at 
Co vent Garden in 1735 with great success. 
With his profits, and £100 from Pope, he set 
up as bookseller, but still continued to 
write bright plays—27/e King and the Miller 
of Mansfield (1737), The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Gree/i (1741), JRex et Pont if ex (1745), 
&c., which were collected as Trifles (1745). 
In 1738 he bought London from the yet 
unknown Johnson for ten guineas; other 
famous authors for whom he published were 
Pope, Young, Akenside, Lord Chesterfield, 
Horace Walpole, Goldsmith and Shenstonc, 
and he started the Annual Register in 1759. 
With a tragedy, Cleone (1758), acted at 
Covent Garden with extraordinary success, 
he closed his career as a dramatist. See Life 
by Straus (1910). 

DOES BURG, van. Sec Mondrian, Piet. 

DOGGETl’, Thomas (d. 1721), a London 
actor, who was born in Dublin, founded 
(1715) a sculling prize, * Doggclt’s Coat and 
Badge *, still competed for by Thames 
watermen on August 1. 

S90HNANYI, Ernst (Erno) von (1877-1960), 
Hungarian composer and pianist, born at 
Pressburg. He achieved some success with 
his opera The Tower of Voivod (1922) and has 
written orchestral and chamber music, but 
is perhaps best known for his piano com¬ 
positions, especially Variations on a Nursery 
Theme, for piano and orchestra. 

DOHRN, (1) Anton (1840-1909), German 
zoologist, born at Stettin, in 1870 founded 
the marine zoological station at Naples. 

(2) Karl August (1806-92), German ento¬ 
mologist, father of (1), was born and died at 
Stettin. 

DOISY, Edward Adelbert (1893- ), 

American biochemist, held various academic 
posts before becoming director in 1924 of the 
department of biochemistry at St Mary’s 
Hospital, St Louis. Noted for his work on 
sex hormones, in 1943 he was awarded (with 
Dam) the Nobel prize for medicine. 

DOLABELLA, Publius Cornelius (c. 70-43 
B.C.), Cicero’s profligate son-in-law, in 49 
sought refuge from his creditors with Caesar. 
Two years later, having obtained the tribune- 
ship, ho brought forward a bill cancelling 
all debts, which led to bloody struggles in 
Rome. On Caesar’s murder (44) he usurped 
the consulate, and made a great display of 
republican sentiments, until Antony gave 
him the province of Syria. He murdered 
at Smyrna the proconsul Trebonius, and 
proceeded to wring money from the towns 
of Asia with a recklessness that brought 
about his outlawry. Laodicea, in which he 
had shut himself up, was taken by Cassius, 
and Dolabella bade one of his ovm soldiers 
kill him. 

DOLCI, dol'chee, (1) Carlo (1616-80, painter, 
was born and died at Florence. His works 
which are scattered over all Europe* include 
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many Madonnas, St Cecilia (Dresden), 
Herodias with the. Head of John the Baptist 
(Dresden) and tbc Magdalen in the U^izi at 
Florence. 

(2) Danilo (1925-“ ), Italian social worker, 
‘ the Gandhi of Sicily ’, was born in Trieste, 
qualified as an architect, but witnessing the 
death of an infant from starvation in Sicily 
decided to hght poverty there. Fasting 
with a mouth-organ, he managed to extract 
municipal funds to launch his campaign in 
three of Sicily’s poorest towns, Trappeto, 
Partinico and Montalcprc, building schools 
and community centres to teach the people 
the methods by which they can raise them¬ 
selves their own clTorts, helped by funds 
and social workers from many Buropean 
countries. Opposed by the government, his 
own church and the powerful banditry, 
Mafa^ he was imprisoned in 1956 for four 
months for leading a gang of unemployed in 
repairing a road, unpaid and without per¬ 
mission, i,c. an * upside down strike and 
again in 1957 for obscenity in publishing the 
pathetic life-stories of little boys who sold 
themselves for vice in return for food. 
Atlhoiigh neither Communist nor fellow- 
traveller, ho was awarded the Lenin Peace 
prize in 1956. Sec his book, To Feed the 
Hungry (trans. 1959), 

DOLET, Lticimc, doday (1509-46), ‘the 
martyr of the Renaissance \ was born at 
Orleans. At the university of Paris ho was 
set upon a lifelong study of Cicero; in 
Venice (1526-32) he imbibed the spirit of 
humanism. At Toulouse ho delivered a 
harangue which procured him three days’ 
imprisonment; at Lyons, his residence from 
1534, ho came under strong suspicion of 
heresy; and killing a man in self-dcfenco ho 
hed to Paris, where friends intervened with 
the king (1537). In Lyons he set up a 
printing-press, and was arrested more than 
once for publishing heretical books. In 1544 
ho was found guilty of heresy, on a charge 
mainly based on an alleged mistranslation of 
Plato, in which he was accused of denying 
the immortality of the soul, and he was 
burned at Paris. His chief work is Commen¬ 
taries on the Latin Language, See Christie’s 
Dolet (1880). 

DOLGORUKOVA, Katharina, Princess 
Yuyevskaia, -roo'k^-ya (1847-1922), was the 
favourite of Alexander II (q.v.), who married 
her in July 1880, after his first wife’s death. 
Under the pseudonym of Victor Lafcrtd, she 
published Alexandre //, Details inddits sur sa 
vie intime et sa mart (Geneva 1882). Her 
Mdmoires (1890) were suppressed by the 
Russian government. See Paldologue, Tragic 
Romance of Alexander H (trans. 1926). 
DOLIN, Anton, stage name of Patrick 
Healcy-Kay (1904- ^ British dancer and 
choreographer, born at Slinfold, Sussex, 
studied under Nijinsky and was a member of 
Diaghilev’s ballot company from 1923, He 
subsequently danced many idles with 
Karsavina and other famous ballerinas. lie 
was principal in the Vic-Wolls Ballet 1935-37 
and afterwards formed the Markova-Dolin 
ballet company. He has written several 
connected with the ballet. 
DOLLFUSS, Engelbert (1892-1934), Austrian 


statesman, born at Tcxlng in Lower Austria 
studied at Vienna and Berlin, became leader 
of the Christian Socialist parly, and in 1932 
chancellor. In 1933 he suspended par¬ 
liamentary government, drove the Socialists 
into revolt and crushed them. Purged of its 
Socialist majority, parliament then granted 
Dollluss power to remodel the state. In 
1934 conlhct with the Nazis culminated in 
the murder of Doll fuss, July 25. 

DOLLINGER, Johams Joseph fgnaz (1799-» 
1890), German theologian, was born at 
Biunberg. I Ic was professor of licdesiastical 
History and Law in the university of Munich 
almost continuously from 1820 to 1871 
when he was elected rector. A slaimclt 
Ultramontane, he published Die Reformation 
(1846 48); but m 1857 a visit (o Rome 
caused a change in his opinions. In 1870 
the Valican Ck>uncil promulgated the decree 
pt papal infallibility, and in March 1871 
Dollmgcr issued a letter withholding his 
submission. Bxcommunicated, he took a 
leading part in the summoning of the congress 
at Munich out of which arose the Old 
Catholics. F’rom this time Diillingcr 
advocated the union of the various Christian 
churches, in lectures (1872) and otherwise. 
Ho nublished a history of moral controversies 
m the Gatholic church since the loth century 
(with Rcusch, 1888), Akademisvhe yortrdee 
(1888 91), ling, trans. 1890 95, Sa* 

Sektengesrhichte ( 1889), &c. I le represented 
his university in the Bavarian C'luunbcr from 
1845 to 1847, and onwartls from 1849, and 
sat in the ITankfurt Parliament of 1848 49. 

DOLLOND, John (1706 61), linglish optician, 
born in London of Huguenot parentage, in 
1752 from a silk-wcaver turned optician, 
and devoted himself to the invention of an 
achromatic telescope. His success was 
rewarded with the C’opley Medal (1758), 
and in 1761 he was elected F.R.S. See 
^^Misophicai Magazine 
(1804).—His son Peter (1730 1820), was also 
a noted optician and the firm has continued 
in existence to the present day. 

DOLMETSCH, AnioW (1858 1940), British 
niusician of Swiss origin, born at Le Mans, 
Prance, naturalized in 1931, known for his 
revival of interest in early music and early 
musical instruments, author of The Inter¬ 
pretation of the Music of the Sevimteenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (1893), a standard work, 
liis son Carl (1911- ), also known as an 
expert on early instruments and as a virtuoso 
on the recorder, and other members of the 
family have kept alive the tradition, continued 
the workshot^s at Huslemere established by 
Arnold, and fostered the Haslcmore I''estivaf, 
now an established event in the musical 
world. Sec Personal Recollections of Arnold 
by Mabel Dolmetsch (1958). 

DOLOMIEU, D^odat Guy Cratet de (1750- 
1801), French geologist and mineralogist, 
was born at Dolomicu in Dauphind. Impor¬ 
tant for his researches on volcanic rocks, he 
pvo name to ‘dolomite’. 8eo study by 
Lacroix (1921). 

DOMAGK, Gerhard (1895- ), German 

biochemist, was born in Brandenburg. He 
discovered the^ chemotherapeutic properties 
ot sulphanilamido, and thus ushered in a now 
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age in chemotherapy, fn 1939, on instruction 
from the German government, he refused 
the Nobel prize for physiology and medicine. 

DOMBROVSKI, or l>s|browski, Jaii Henryk 
(1755 1818), Polish soldier, born near Cracow 
fought against Russia (1792-94), and, then 
taking service with Franco, bore a distin¬ 
guished part throughout the Napoleonic 
campaigns. On Napoleon’s fall ho returned 
to Poland, and was appointed by the Emperor 
Alexander a general of cavalry and Polish 
senator. 

DOMENICHINO, or Honicnico Zampieri 
(1581-1641), a painter of the Bolognese 
school, was born in Bologna and died at 
Naples. His masterpiece is the Last Com¬ 
munion of St Jerome (1614), in tlie Vatican. 
See study by L, Sorra (Rome 1921). 

DOMENICO VKNEZIANO (r. 1400-61), 
Florentine fiaintcr, known for his iiltar-picce 
in the Ulfizi at Florence, and represented in 
the National Gallery by a Madonna and 
Child. 

DOMEIT, Alfred (1811-87), poet and 
administrator in New Zealand, whore he lived 
from 1842 to 1871. He was born at Camber¬ 
well, like his life-long friend, Browning (who 
calls him ‘Waring’); studied at St John’s 
College, C’ambridge; and was called to the 
bar in 1841. 

DOMINIC, SI (r. 1170-1221), the founder in 
1216 of an order of preaching friars, was 
born at Calarucga in Old Castile, and studied 
at Palcncia. Hero he acxiuirccl such a name 
for piety and learning that in 1193 the 
Bishop of Osma made him a canon, and 
relied mainly on his aid in reforming the 
whole chapter according to the Augustinian 
rule. The young man led a life of rigorous 
asceticism, and devoted himself to missionary 
labours among Moslems and ‘ heretics In 
1204 he accompanied his bishop on a political 
mission, and thrice had to traverse the south 
of France, peopled almost entirely by Albi- 
genses. He undertook the work of their 
conversion, and travelled from place to place 
on foot, bearing St FaiiPs epistles in his 
hands and preaching everywhere. ,Hc 
continued his labours for ten years, and 
pthered like-minded companions round 
him, for whom ho founded the hrst house of 
his order at Toulouse. lie also set up an 
asylum for women in danger from heretical 
influence, which developed into an order of 
nuns. Unhappily, events occurred which 
have left a deep stain on his memory and 
that of his order, associating it closely with 
the Inquisition. Innocent i'll, incensed by 
the murder of his legate, Peter of Castelnau, 
called the barons of northern France, led by 
Simon do Montfort, to a crusade against the 
heretics; and Dommic became a consenting 
party to these cruelties. In 1215 he went to 
the fourth Lateran Council^ and Innocent HI 
promised approval of Ins now order on 
condition that it adopted an old rule. 
Dominic chose the rule of St Augustine, and 
next year the authorization was given by 
Honorius IH, Dominic became * Master of 
the Sacred Palace % an office which has 
continued hereditary in the order. In 1220 
the Dominicans, in imitation of their 
Franciscan brethren, adopted a poverty so 
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rigid that not even the order as a corporation 
could hold houses or lands, and thus they 
forced themselves to become mendicants or 
beggars. Dominic died at Bologna. He 
had lived to see his order occupying sixty 
houses and divided into eight provinces. It 
had spread to England, where from their 
dress they were called Black Friars; to 
northern France, Italy, Spain and Austria. 
Ho was canonized in 1233 by his friend 
Gregory IX. See Lives by Lacordaire, 
Archbishop Alemany, Miss Drane (1891), 
Hcrklcss, Guiraud (trans. 1901), Danzas, 
Etudes stir Fordre de St Dominique (4 vols. 
1874-76), and Life by Mandonnet and 
Vicairc (Eng. trans. 1958). 

DOMINIC!, Gaston, dom-een-ee'-see (1877— 
), central figure in the Drummond 
murder case, was horn at Digne, Provence. 
He was sentenced to death in November 1954 
after prolonged inquiries and a controversial 
confession (afterwards retracted) for the 
murder in mysterious circumstances near 
Lurs, Provence, on August 5, 1952, of Sir 
Jack Drummond (a British nutrition expert), 
his wife and their cicvcn-year-old daughter. 
The case was officially closed on November 14, 
1956, with Dominici still in a Marseilles 
prison hospital. On August 4, 1957, his 
sentence was formally commuted to life 
imprisonment. See Jean Giono, The Dominici 
AjTair (1956). 

DOM IN IS, Marco Antonio de (1566-1624). 
born in the Dalmatian island of Arbc, when 
Archbishop of Spalato became involved in 
the quarrel between the papacy and Venice, 
and resigned his see for reasons given in his 
Consilium Profectionis (1616). In 1616 he 
came to England, in 1618 was by James I 
appointed master of the Savoy, and in 1619 
dean of Windsor. In his De Mepublica 
Bcciesiastica (1617) he disputed the supremacy 
of the pope; in 1619 he published without 
authority Sarpi’s History of the Council of 
Trent, His enemy Paul V died in 1620, and 
was succeeded by Gregory XV, a relative of 
Do Dominis, who now began to intrigue with 
Romo for a return to the bosom of the Church. 
He left England in 1622, and while waiting 
at Brussels denounced in his Consilium 
Meditus the Church of England as a wretched 
schism. Ho went on to Rome, but was seized 
by the Inquisition, and died in prison. De 
Dominis wrote his De Padiis Visus et Lucis 
in Vitris Perspectivis et Iride in 1611. 
DOMITIANUS, Titus Flavius (a.d. 51-96), a 
son of Vespasian, succeeded his elder 
brother Titus as Roman emperor in 81. 
He ruled at first well, but, after the failure of 
his campaigns (87) against the Dacians and 
Marconianni, gave way to the most atrocious 
cruelties. These became so intolerable that 
a conspiracy was formed against him, and 
he was assassinated. See a French mono¬ 
graph by S. Gsell (1894). 

DONALDSON, (1) James (1751-1830), Scot¬ 
tish philanthropist, an Edinburgh newspaper 
proprietor and bookseller, who left about 
£240,000 to found a ‘ hospital ’ (school) for 
300 poor children. It was built in 1842-51 
from designs by Playfair at a cost of about 
£120,000 and subsequently became a school 
for deaf and dumb children, 
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(2) Sir James (1831-1915; kt, 1907), born 
at Aberdeen, became rector of Stirling High 
School (1854), classical master in Edinburgh 
High School (1856), its rector (1866), 
Humanity professor at Aberdeen (1881), 
principal of the United College at St Andrews 
(1886), and principal of its University (1890). 
He wrote on Greek, patristic, theological 
and educational subjects. 

(3) John William, D.D., (1811-61), English 
philologist, was born in London, of Hadding¬ 
ton ancestry. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and graduating in 1834 as 
second classic and senior optimo, became a 
fellow and tutor of his college. From 1841 
to 1855 ho was headmaster of Bury St 
Edmunds grammar-school (he almost emptied 
it); thereafter he tutored at Cambridge with 
great success, till his death, from overwork, 
in London. Donaldson’s New Cratylus 
(1839) was the first attempt on a large scale 
to familiarize Englishmen with German 
principles of comparative philology. 

(4) Sir Stuart Alexander (1812 67), 
youngest brother of (3), Australian statesman. 

DONAT. See Donatus. 

DONATELLO properly Donato di Bet to 
Bardi (c. 1386-1466), the greatest of the 
early Tuscan sculptors, was born in Florence 
where he also died. He may be regarded as 
the founder of modern sculpture, as the first 
producer since classic times of statues 
complete and independent in themselves and 
not mere adjuncts of their architectural 
surroundings. Among his works arc the 
marble statues of SS Peter, Mark and George 
for the exterior of San Michele; and the 
tombs of Pope John XXIII in the Baptistery, 
of Cardinal Brancacci at Naples, and of 
Bartolomeo Aragazzi at Montcpulciano, 
works in which ho was aided by Michclozzi. 
The influence of his study of the antique is 
very visible in his bronze statue of David, 
now in the Bargcllo Museum, Florence, 
where also are liis celebrated marble bas- 
reliefs of singing and dancing children, 
originally designed as a balustrade for the 
organ of the cathedral. At Padua is the 
noble bronze equestrian statue of the 
Condotliere, Gattamclata. See works by 
H. KaulTmann (1935), H. W. Vanson (2 vols. 
1958), and the Phaidon Press Donatello 
(1941). 

DONATI, Giambattista (1826-73), astron¬ 
omer, was born at Pisa and died at Florence, 
where he was director of the observatory. 
He discovered the brilliant comet (‘ Donati’s 
comet’) of 1858. Noted for his researches 
on stellar spectra, he was the first to observe 
the spectrum of a comet. 

DONATUS, (1) Aelius (11. 4th cent, a.d.), 
taught grammar and rhetoric at Rome about 
A.D. 360, amongst others to St Jerome. His 
treatises form a pretty complete course of 
Latin grammar, and in the middle ages were 
the only text-book used in the schools, so 
that Donat came, in western Europe, to 
mean grammar-book. He also wrote a 
commentary on Terence, of which we have 
only a part. 

(2) Tiberius Claudius (c. 400), a later 
grammarian, wrote a very worthless life of 
Virgil. 


DONATUS MAGNUS, bishop (312) of 
Carthage, was a leader of the Donatists, a 
4th-ccnUiry puritan Christian seel in North 
Africa. 

DON CARLOS. See Carlos. 

DON0ERS, bVancisciis ConidLs (1818-89), 
Dutch oculist and professor of Physiology at 
Utrecht, improved the cflicicncy ol spectacles 
and wrote on the physiology of the eye. 

DONITZ, Karl, doe'nits ( 1892 “ ), German 

naval commander, born in Grunau, near 
Berlin. He entered the submarine service of 
the German Navy in 1916, and became a 
staunch advocate and supporter of U-boat 
warfare. He was appointed commander of 
Hitler’s U-boat fleet, which he himself had 
planned, and in 1943 succeeded Raeder as 
grand admiral and c.-in-c. of the German 
Navy. Becoming Inihrcr on the death of 
Hitler, he was responsible for the final 
surrender to the Allies, and in 1946 was 
sentenced to ten vears’ imprisonment for 
war crimes. See his Memoirs (1959), and 
Jlit/er and his Admirals by A. Murtienssen 
(1948). 

DONIZE1TL Gaetano (1797H848). Italian 
composer, was born at Bergamo, where and 
at Bologna he studied music. His first 
opera, Enrico di Borgogna^ was produced in 
18I8 at Venice with success, and was followed 
by others in rapid succession. But the work 
which carried his fame beyond Italy was 
Anna Bolcna, produced at Milan in 1830. 
VElisir d\imorc (1832) and Lncrezia Borgia 
(1833) also achieved lasting popularity. On 
his earliest visit to Paris, in 1835, his Marino 
E(dieix{ met with little success, but immedia¬ 
tely afterwards taicia di Lammernmor took 
the Neapolitan public by storm. In 1840 he 
revisited Paris, and brought out La Fiile du 
n^giment, Lucrezia Borgia and Iai Favorite, 
the last act of which is his masterpiece, and 
was written in three to four hours. In 1843 
the comic opera Don Pasoaalc was well 
received; but the gloomy theme of Dom 
Sidmstian almost precluded success. Catarina 
Cornaro (1844) wais a failure. Stricken by 
paralysis, ho fell into imbecility, and died at 
Bergamo. Sec study by Donati-Petteni 
(Milan 1931), 

DONNAY, Maurice (1859-1945), French 
dramatist, born in Paris. His Amants (1895) 
achieved considerable popularity, as did 
Lysistrata (1920), an adaptation of Aristo¬ 
phanes, and several other works showing 
a novel approach to contemporary social 
problems. 

DONN-BYRNE. See Byrnk. 

DONNE, John (1573-1631), English poet, was 
born in London, son of a prosperous iron¬ 
monger, but connected through his mother 
with Sir Thomas More. Though a Catholic 
he was admitted to Hart Hall, Oxford, and 
later graduated at Cambridge, where his 
friendship with Sir Henry Wotton began. 
He decided for law and entered Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1592. After taking part in Essex’s two 
expeditions to Cadiz in 1597 and the Azores, 
1598 (reflected in his poems ‘The Storm ’ and 
‘The Calm’), h© became (1598) secretary to 
Sir Thomas^ Egerton, keeper of the Great 
Seal, whose justice he celebrates in his fourth 
satire. His daring fugitive pieces and 
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brilliant personality pjointcd to a career as 
notable as that of his great contemporary 
Bacon, but his secret marriage to the Lord 
Keeper’s niece. Anno More, caused him to 
be dismissed and cast in prison. Having now 
decided for the established faith, he lived 
at Mitcham in Surrey, but seems to have 
haunted the Court with an oyo to employ¬ 
ment. The work he undertook under the 
direction of 'Fhomas (afterwards Bishop) 
Morton was religious polemic against the 
Catholics. He had already written his 
passionate and erotic poems. Songs and 
Sonets^ his six Satires and his Elegies^ but 
published no verse till 1611, when his first 
Anniversarie appeared, a commemorative 
poem for Elizabeth Drury, daughter of his 
benefactor. Sir Robert Drury, whoso house 
in the Strand olTcred hospitality to the poet 
when in London. A second Anniversarie 
followed, really a * meditutio mortis’ dis¬ 
playing his metaphysical genius and dazzling 
wit at its best. His religious temper is seen 
in more lyrical form in the Divine Poems, 
some of which certainly date from before 
1607. Ihcsc, like most of his verse, had to 
wait for his decease for publication, but his 
pieces wore handed round a wide circle of 
learned and aristoeralic friends. HowdiOicult 
his journo:y to the Anglican faith was may 
be judged from the satirical ‘ Progresse of the 
Soule ’ (1601). 'I'his ugly unlinishcd poem is 
anti-horctical, but also sceptical in a dis¬ 
turbing way, Donne’s hesitation over some 
ten years to take orders is variously explained 
as duo to a llamlct-liko indecision, or to a 
sense of unworthincss having regard to his 
prolligate youth (much exaggerated in the 
fashion of the day), or, to his still having an 
eye on civil employment. 'Fho years of 
waiting, what Grierson calls his * steps to the 
altar do not rellcct great credit on the man, 
but the times excused the grossest nattcry of 
the great. U was the ago of learned women 
of rank, and some of the most distinguished, 
including Mrs Herbert and the Countess of 
Bedford, he now courted in verso letters of 
laboured but ingenious compliment. More 
injurious to his name was a splendid ophha- 
lamium for the marriage of the favourite, 
Robert Carr, to the divorced Countess of 
Essex, a scandalous poem for a scandalous 
wedding. In E’uneral poems, of which the 
first and second Anniversaries are only the 
most brilliant, he also paid court to the great. 
His prose works of this period include 
Pseudo-Martyr (1610), which is an acute 
polemic against the Jesuits, but now unread¬ 
able. More interesting is his Biothanatos, 
which discusses the question of suicide, 
towards which he says in his preface, ‘ I have 
often ... a sickly inclination L He decides 
that suicide is permissible in certain cqses, a 
conclusion at variance with that affirmed in 
his third Satire, but confirmed in a letter to 
his friend Sir Henry Wotton, King James 
put a close to this sickly period by directing 
him into the Church (1614), and promoting 
him, after several charges, to the deanship 
of St Paul’s in 1621 when he relinquished his 
readership at Lincoln’s Inn. Fortunately we 
have his sermons, which were vastly popular. 
In his time Donne was noted as a great 


traveller. We must understand the reference 
in Walton’s Life to his early travels in Italy 
and Spain to refer to 1594-95, that is after his 
legal studies. There were also his voyages to 
Cadiz and the Azores (his library was stocked 
with Spanish works), and in his middle period 
lie accompanied his patron, Sir Robert Drury, 
to France and Spain. In 1619 and 1620 he 
was in Germany, where he preached one of 
his noblest sermons before the exiled Queen of 
Bohemia, King James’s daughter. He was a 
careerist who could be genuinely moved by 
the task in hand. Donne’s creative years 
full into three periods: from 1590 to 1601, 
a time of action, marked by passion and 
cynicism; from his marriage to his ordination 
in 1614 is a period of anguished meditation 
and flattery of the great; from then onwards 
is a time of acceptance pierced by occasional 
doubt such as the much later Manley 
liopkins also experienced. In his first 
period, his Songs and Sonets and his Elegies 
show in their startling realism and passion the 
complete rejection of Petrarchian love verse, 
the major inniicncc now being Latin erotic 
verso. The Satires arc the work of a tiro— 
with the exception of the brilliant third (on 
religion) they arc immature Donne and only 
remarkable because they share with Hall’s 
satires the distinction of being the first on 
the classical model in English. The second 
period of adulatory verse letters, epicedcs, &c., 
has already been noted. The third period, 
that is of his ministry, includes two sonnet 
sequences, La Corona and Holy Sonnets, 
the latter containing (no. xvii) an anguished 
tribute to his wife, died 1617. Also of this 
period arc the fine ‘ Hymne to God, the 
Father ’; ‘To God My God, in my Sick- 
ncsso ’; and ‘ The Author’s Last Going into 
Germany These sonnets and hymns, which 
again remind us of Hopkins* ‘ terrible ’ re¬ 
ligious poems, prove that in transferring his 
allegiance from the world to God Donne 
retained the passion which animates his early 
verse. Donne’s prose is often uncouth, but is 
also capable of rising to a subtle harmony. 
His sermons, like his discursive verse, show 
the eager mind under a load of conceit and 
ingenious similitude. The glory of the 
Anglican faith is the major theme, but the 
terrors of sin, death and judgment are too 
luridly described for modern taste. In A 
Garland for John Donne (1931) various ques¬ 
tions are posed which show the desire to 
explain the present vogue of the poet. Dr 
Mary Ramsay defended her thesis (it appeared 
in French in 1917) that Donne was essentially 
the mediacvalist. T. S. Eliot denied this— 
‘ Donne is the antithesis of the scholastic 
Perhaps an inclusive statement would be that 
in his concatenated logical method he was a 
scholastic; in his sceptical view of the world 
ho belonged to the transition to modern 
ideas. In the same volume George William¬ 
son made the fruitful suggestion that Donne 
did for his age what Eliot has done for ours. 
It is not quite true that Grierson’s great 
edition of Donne in 1912 started the modern 
vogue—Gosse’s 2~volume Life and Letters 
(1899) aroused curiosity which Desmond 
McCartIry in various articles intensified. 
Sine© then there have been several studies, 
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including those of Fausset (1924); Mario 
Praz (1925); and Lcgouis (1928). In 1934 
appeared two studies by Loishman and 
Bennett respectively. Mr G. Keynes’ 
bibliography appeared in 1958. 
DONOGHtJE, Stephen (Steve), don'e-gyoo or 
-hyoo (1884-1945), English jockey, born in 
Warrington. Ho won the r3orby six times, 
on Pommern (1915), Gay Crusader (1917), 
Humorist (1921), Captain Cuttle (1922), 
Papyrus (1923) and Manna (1925), and the 
Queen Alexandra Stakes at Ascot for six 
consecutive years (1929-34) on Brown Jack. 
DOOLEY, Mr. See Dunne. 

DOOLITTLE, Hilda (1886- ), known as 

‘ H. D.’,imagistpoet, born at Bethlehem, Pa., 
lived in London from 1911, and married 
Richard Aldington (q.v.) in 1913. After 
their divorce in 1937 she settled near the Lake 
of Geneva. See Collected Foems (1940). 
DOPPLER, Christian (1803-53), Austrian 
physicist, born at Salzburg, professor of 
Physics at Vienna (1851). * Doppler’s 

principle ’ explains the variation in frequency 
observed, higher or lower than that actually 
emitted, when a vibrating source of waves 
and the observer respectively approach or 
recede from one another. 

DORA DTSTRIA. See Ghika. 

DORAN, John (1807-78), English journalist 
and historian of the stage, born in London, 
brought out a melodrama. Justice^ or the 
Venetian Jew, at the Surrey Theatre in 1824. 
This was followed by many other works, 
including A Lady of the Last Century (1873, 
an account of Mrs Montagu), Mann and 
Manners (1876, the letters of Sir Horace Mann 
to Horace Walpole), and books on kings and 
queens and on stage history. Dr Doran was 
repeatedly acting-editor of the Athenaeum; 
edited the Church and State Gazette (1841- 
1852); and at his death was editor of Notes 
and Queries. 

DOR AT, Jean. See Daurat. 

DOR'^I, Gustave (1833-83), French painter 
and book-illustrator, was born at Strasbourg. 
He first made his mark by his illustrations 
to Rabelais (1854) and to The Wandering Jew 
and Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques (1856). 
These were followed by illustrated editions 
of Dante’s Inferno (1861), the Contes of 
Perrault and Don Quixote (1863), the 
Furgatorio and Faradiso of Dante (1868), 
the Bible (1865-66), Paradise Lost (1866), 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King (1867“-68), La 
Fontaine’s Fables (1867), and many other 
series of designs, which in the end deteriorated. 
He also executed much in colour. See Lives 
by Delorme (Paris 1879), Blanchard Jcrrold 
(1891) and M. Rose (1946> 

DORIA, Andrea (c. 1466-’1560), Genoese 
admiral, was born at Oneglia of an ancient 
princely house. After serving under various 
Italian princes he returned to Genoa in 1503. 
In 1513 he received command of the Genoese 
fleet, and in 1519 defeated the Turkish 
corsairs off Pianosa. In 1522 the imperial 
faction were restored to ^ower in Genoa, 
and Doria, an anti-imperialist, transferred 
his allegiance to Francis L In command of 
the French fleet, he defeated Charles V, 
blockaded Genoa, and proclaimed the 
independence of the republic. Xn 1529, 


fearing the predominance of Francis, Doria 
wont over to diaries V, entered Genoa amid 
popular acclamation, and established an 
aristocratic iun'crnmcnt which lasted to the 
end of the republic. The emperor gave him 
the order of the Golden Mcecc and the 
princeship of Mclfi. In 1531 he made a 
descent on the stronghold of the corsair 
Barbarossa, and in 1532 look Patras from 
the Turks, In 1535 he took part with Charles 
V in the bombardment of the Golctta forts 
and the destruction of Barbarossa’s fleet. 
In 1538, with tlie combined fleets of the 
empire, the pope and the Venetians, Doria 
engaged Barbarossa (indecisively) otTPrevesa. 
At Algiers in 1541, and at Jerba in 1560, ho 
suffered disastrous reverses from the Turks. 
His later years were di.sturbcd by the con¬ 
spiracy of the Ficschi and stained by his 
savage revenge for the murder of his nephew 
Gianettino. Doria died at Genoa. Ho wavS 
the idol of his people and the honoured 
counsellor of Charles V and of his son Philip, 
See Lives by Giicrazzi (3rd cd. Milan 1874) 
and Petit (Paris 1887). 

DORLSLAUS, Isaac (I595'T649), Anglo- 
Duteb diplomat, born at Alkmaar in Holland, 
came about 1627 to England, For some 
months he was History lecturer at C’ambridge, 
and in 1640 he was appointed jiulgc-advocate. 
He sided with the parliament, helped to bring 
Charles 1 to his doom, and in 1649 was sent 
to Holland to bring about an alliance with 
England. He- had just reached the Hagtie 
when ho was assassinated by twelve exiled 
royalists. 

DORN, (1) Bernlmrd (1805 81), orientalist, 
was born near ('ohurg, and died at St 
Petersburg. 

(2) Friedrich Ernst (1848-1916), Gorman 
chemist, born at (iultstadt, educated at 
Kdnigsberg, known for his discovery of 
radon, or radium omanatiotL 

(3) Heinrich laidwig Egmont (1804-92), 
German conductor and composer of operas, 
Ac., and teacher of Schumann, born at 
Konigsberg, died in Berlin. 

DORNER, isiiak August (1809 84), German 
cvangclisticj Protestant theologian, born near 
Tuttlmgen in WOrttemherg, in 1861 became 
a professor at Berlin. Sec Life by J. Bobertag 
(1906).—His son August (1846 1920), was 
also an evangelistic theologian, who wrote 
on the philosophy of religion. 

DORNIERj Claude, doFnyay (1884- ), 

German aircraft engineer, born at Kempten, 
founder of the Dornier works at Friedrich- 
shafen on L. Constance and at Altcnrhoin in 
Switzerland. Ho made seaplanes and flying- 
boats, including the famous twclve-cngined 
Do X (1929), and the Dornier twin-engined 
bomber was a standard Luftwafle typo in 
World War 11. 

DOROTHEA OF ZELL. See KtiNrosMAiiK. 

DORPFELD, Wilhelm (1853-1940), German 
archaeologist, born in Barmen, son of 
Friedrich Wilhelm Ddrpfeld (1824-93), the 
noted educationist, was Schlicmann’s col¬ 
laborator and successor at Troy, professor at 
Jena 1923. See Schuemann. 

DORREGARAY, Antonio, Marquis of Eraul 
(1820-82), Spanish Carlist leader in 1836 and 
1872. 
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D’ORSAY, Alfred Coillaimic Gabriel, Count 
(1801'-52), the * last of the dandies \ was born 
in Paris. In 1822 he attached himself to 
Lady Blcssington (q.y.). In 1827 he married 
Lady l-larrict Gardiner, Lord Blessington’s 
fifteen-year-old daughter by a former wife. 
In 1829 Lord Blcssington died, and D’Orsay, 
separated from his wife, took up his residence 
next door to Lady Blcssington’s in London, 
where for twenty years they defied the 
conventions in the midst of a society of 
authors, artists and men of fashion. An 
intimate friend and supporter of Louis 
Napoleon, he naturally looked for a position 
when the exile became prince-president and 
D’Orsay a bankrupt; but the directorship 
of Fine Arts in Paris was conferred upon him 
only a few days before his death. 

DORSET, Eiirls of. See Sac'kvillr. 

DOS PASSOS, John Roderigo (1896- ), 

American war correspondent, novelist and 
playwright, born in Chicago, won renown 
with One Afan\s initiation (1919) and Three 
Soldiers (1921), both novels of World War L 
His most important work, a trilogy on 
American life (1930'36) is now published 
under the title V.S,A. 

DOSSO DOSSI, properly Giovanni di Nicolb 
Lutero (1479-1542), Italian religious painter, 
a friend of Ariosto, was born near Mantua 
and died at Ferrara. He executed some 
pictures jointly with his brother Battista. 
DOST MOHAMMED RIIAN (1793--1863), 
made himself ruler of Kabul in 1826, and 
until 1855 pursued a pro-Russian, anti-British 
policy. 

DOSTOEVSKY, or DostoidTsky, Fyodor 
Mikhailovich (1821 81), novelist, was born 
at Moscow, the son of a surgeon. Leaving 
the Engineers for literature, he published 
Poor Folk in 1846. Joining revolutionary 
circles in St Petersburg, he was condemned 
to death (1849), reprieved at the last moment, 
and sent to hard labour in Siberia. In 1854 
he was enrolled in a Siberian corps. His 
suflbrings are recorded in House of the Dead. 
In 1859 he returned to St Petersburg. His 
masterpiece, Crime and Punishment (1866), 
is one of the most powerful realistic works of 
fiction. Other important books arc The idiot 
and The Brothers Karamazov. Domestic trials, 
financial troubles and ill-health clouded his 
later life, spent abroad, and from 1871 in 
St Petersburg as a Slavophil journalist. 
See his Letters and Reminiscences (trans. 
Koteliansky and Murry, 1923) and Diary of 
a Writer (begun 1876); Lives by Soloviev 
(trans. 1916), his daughter (trans. 1921), 
Carr (1931), and H. Troyat (1947); studies 
by J. M. Murray (1916), Simmons (1940), 
Lavrin (1943), Roe (1945), J. A, T. Lloyd 
(1947), Mackiewicz (1948). 

DOp or Douw, Gerard (1613-75), Dutch 
pamter, was born and died at Leyden. Ho 
studied under Rembrandt 1628-31, and at 
first mainly occupied himself with portraiture, 
but soon turned to genre. His 200 works 
include his own portrait, his wife’s, and The 
Poulterers Shop, in the National Gallery, 
London; and his celebrated Dropsical 
Woman (1663), with ten others, in the Louvre. 

DOUGHTY, Charles Montagu (1843-1926), 
English travel writer and poet, born at 
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studied at Caius 
College, Cambridge. Out of two years’ 
travel and hardship in Arabia (1875-77) 
oZwf ^teat book Travels in Arabia 

(1888), a prose classic. Austere, 
nprose are his 

epics, (1906), Mansoul {1923\ 

Hogarth (1928). 

iiUUijrLAt>, ong. doo'gias, now dugdas, (1) 
a tamily whose origin is lost in obscurity, 
Dut winch m the beginning of the 15th 
century was thought to spring from the 
same stock as the Murrays.—William de 
Douglas, who witnessed charters between 
1175 and 1213, had six sons, of whom Archi- 
bald was hi ; heir, and Brice became Bishop 
of Moray. Sir Archibald is a witness to 
between 1190 and 1232. Sir 
William de Douglas, apparently his son, 
figures from 1240 to 1273. His younger son, 
William the Hardy , harried the monks of 
Melrose, and was the first man of mark who 
1 • Hsing against the 

English in 1297. It appears that he possessed 
lands in one English and in seven Scottish 
countios-^Northumbcrland, Berwick, Edin¬ 
burgh, Fife, Lanark, Ayr, Dumfries and 
Wigtown. His son, the Good Sir James 
Douglas (c. 1286-1330), called also ‘the 
Black Douglas from his swarthy complexion, 
was Bruce s greatest captain in the War of 
Independence. The hero of seventy fights, 
ho is said to have won them all but thirteen! 

id Andalusia, bearing the heart 
ol Bru^ (q.v.), whence the ‘ bloody heart ’ 
m the Douglas arms. His son William fell 
^ Hididon Hill; and the next Lord of 
Douglas, Hugh, brother of Sir James, and a 
canon of Glasgow, made over the now great 
gprajins of the family in 1342 to his nephew 
Sir William. See also Selkirk. 

Earls of Douglas.—The Douglases had 
since the time of William the Hardy held the 
ilP.?,. Lords of Douglas; in 1358 Sir 
William (c. 1327-84) was made Earl of 
Douglas, and by marriage became Earl of 
Mar about 1374. His son, James, 2nd Earl 
of Douglas (c. 1358-88), fell at Otterburn, 
leaving no legitimate issue. His aunt had 
married for her second husband one of her 
brother’s esquires, James of Sandilands, and 
through her Lord Torphichen, whose barony 
was a creation of Queen Mary in 1564, is 
now the heir general of the Flouse of Douglas. 

The earldom of Douglas meanwhile was 
bestowed on an illegitimate son of the Good 
Sir James—Archibald (c. 1328-1400), Lord 
of Galloway, surnamed the Grim. By his 
marriage with the heiress of Bothwell he 
added that barony to the Douglas domains; 
and he married his only daughter to the 
heir-apparent of the Scottish crown, and his 
eldest son to the eldest daughter of the 
Scottish king. His son, Archibald, 4th Earl 
(c. 1369-1424), called ‘ Tyneman was 
wounded and taken prisoner by Hotspur at 
Homildon in 1402, next year at Shrewsbury 
was again wounded and taken prisoner, and, 
repairing to France, was made Duke of 
Touraine, and fell at Vemeuil. His son, 
Archibald, 5th Earl (c. 1391-1439). fought 
m the French wars. His son, Wllham, 6th 
Earl (c. 1423-40), was decoyed into Edinhtirgh 
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Castle, and beheaded, along with his brother. 
His Scottish earldom was bestowed on his 
grand-uncle (the second son of Archibald the 
Grim), James, the ‘ Gross’ (c. 1371-1443), 
who in 1437 had been made Earl of Avondale. 
His son, William, 8th Earl (c. 1425-52), was 
for a time all-powerful with James II, who 
made him lieutenant-general of the realm; 
but afterwards losing the royal favour, he 
seems to have entered into a confederacy 
against the king, by whom he was stabbed 
in Stirling Castle- His brother James, 9th 
Earl (1426-88), in 1454 made open war 
against James 11. The issue seemed doubt¬ 
ful until the Hamiltons sided with the king, 
and Douglas fled to England. His brothers, 
who still maintained the struggle, wore 
defeated at Arkinholm (Langholm) in May 
1455; and the earldom of Douglas came to 
an end by forfeiture. The last carl lived 
many years in England, leagued himself in 
1484 with the exiled Duke of Albany, was 
defeated and taken prisoner at Lochmaben, 
and died in the abbey of Lindorcs. 

Earls of Angus.—William, 1st Earl of 
Douglas, while securing the earldom of Mar 
also secured the altections of the young 
widow of his wife’s brother, Margaret 
Stewart, Countess of Angus and Mar. The 
issue of this amour was a son, George, who 
in 1389 had a grant of his mother’s earldom 
of Angus. George, 4th Earl of Angus (c. 
1412-62), lidocl the king against the Doug¬ 
lases in 1454; his loyalty was rewarded by 
a grant of their old inheritance of Douglas- 
dale and other lands; and so, in the phrase 
of the time, ‘ the Red Douglas put down the 
Black His son, Archibald, 5th Earl 
(c. 1449-1514), was nicknamed Bcll-lhc-Cat 
from the lead ho took against Cochrane (q.v.) 
at Lauder; he filled the highest oHicos in the 
state and added largely to the family posses¬ 
sions. His grandson, Archibald, 6th Earl 
(c. 1489-1557), in 1514 married Margaret, 
widow of James IV of Scotland. By this 
marriage was a daughter, Margaret, who, 
marrying the Earl of Lennox, became the 
mother of Darnley, Queen Mary’s husband 
and James Vi’s father. The Earl of Angus 
had for a time supreme power in Scotland, 
but in 1528 James V escaped from his hands, 
and sentence of forfeiture was passed against 
him and his kinsmen. On James’s death in 
1542 Angus was restored to his estates and 
honours. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
David, whose son, Archibald, the * Good 
Earl’ (1558-88), died without male issue, 
and the earldom passed to a kinsman, 
William Douglas of Glenbervie. 

Marquises and Duke of Douglas, and Lords 
Douglas.—^William, 11th Earl of Angus 
(1589-1660), was created Marquis of Douglas 
in 1633. Archibald, 3rd Marquis (1694- 
1761), was created Duke of Douglas in 1703, 
and died childless, when his dukedom became 
extinct, and his marquisate devolved on the 
Duke of Hamilton. His sister, Lady Jane 
Douglas (1698-1753), married in 1746 Sir 
John Stewart of.Grandtully, and gave birth 
to twin sons in 1748. One of them died in 
1753; the other in 1761 was served heir of 
entail to the Duke of Douglas. This was 
disputed on the ground that he was not 
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really her son; but the House of Lords in 
1771 settled the famous Doug/as Cause in 
his favour. In 1790 he was made Baron 
Douglas of Douglas Castle, which title 
became extinct on the death of his son James, 
4th Lord Douglas, in 1857, when the Douglas 
estates devolved on his niece, the Countess 
of Home, 

Earls of Morton .---Sir Andrew de Douglas, 
who appears in record in 1248, was apparently 
a younger son of Sir Archibald, the second 
chief of the house. His great-grandson (?), 
Sir William Douglas, the ’ Knight of Liddes- 
dalo ’ (c. 1300 53), was assassinated by his 
kinsman, William, 1st b'arl of Douglas. The 
grandson of his nephew Sir James Douglas 
of Dalkeith, married a daughter of James 1, 
and in 1458 was created Earl of Morton. His 
grandson, the 3rd carl, dyiiig without male 
issue in 1553, the earldom devolved on his 
youngest daughter’s husband, the Regent 
Morton (q.v.), and from liim the present 
Earl of Morton is descended. 

James, 2nd carl of Douglas and Mar, had 
an illegitimate son, Sir William Douglas of 
Drumlanrig, whoso descendants were created 
Viscounts of Drumlanrig in 1628, Earls of 
Queensberry in 16.13, Marquises of Queens- 
berryin 1681, Dukes of Queensberry in 1683, 
Earls of March in 1697, and Earls of Solway 
in 1706. On the death of the 4th Duke of 
Queensberry (q.v.) in 18U), that title went 
to the Duke of Bucdcuch; the title of Mar¬ 
quis of Queensberry went to Sir Charles 
Douglas of Rclhcad; and that of Earl of 
March to the Ikirl of Wemyss. In 1646 the 
third son of the 1st Marquis of Douglas was 
created Earl of Selkirk; in 1651 thccldcstson 
was created Earl of Ormond, in 1661 Earl of 
Forfar; and in 1675 the fourth son was 
created Earl of Dumbarton, In 1641 the 
second son of the lOth Earl of Angus was 
created Lord Mordington, In 1633 Sir 
Robert Douglas (<\ 1574 4639) was created 
Viscount Belhavcn. See the histories of the 
house by Hume of Godscroft (1644; 2 vols. 
1748) and Sir Herbert Maxwell (2 vols. 4to, 
1902); and the Datighs Book, by Sir W. 
Fraser (4 vols. 1885), Also OtfFt'Nsnmuty. 

(2) Lord Alfred Bruce (1870 1945), English 
poet, son of the 8th Marquis of Queensberry, 
wrote a number of brilliant sonnets, collected 
in In Bxcelsis (1924) and Soumfs and Lyrics 
(1935). He is remembered for his association 
with Oscar Wilde (q.v.), to which his father 
objected, thereby provoking Wilde to bring 
the ill-advised libel action which led to 
his own arrest and imprisonment. See his 
Autobiography (1929), and Lives by P. Bray- 
brooko (1931) and O, W. EYceman (1948). 

(3) David (1798-1834), Scottish botanical 
traveller in North America, born at Scone, 
was killed by a wild bull in Hawaii. He 
discovered many new species of llora and 
fauna, and introduced into this country 
niany trees, shrub and herbaceous plants, 
including the Douglas Hr, which is named 
after him. Sec his Journal (1915), 

(4) Gawain or Gavin (c. 1474-1522), Scottish 
poet-bishop, was the third son of Archibald, 
5 th Earl of Angus, and was born at Tantallon 
Castle. Educated at St Andrews for the 
priesthood, In 1501 he was made dean or 
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provost of St Giles, Edinburgh. From the 
marriage of his nephew, the 6th Earl of 
Angus, to Janies JV’s widowed queen, 
Douglas expected rapid preferment, but 
when, through her inriiicncc, ho had obtained 
the bishopric of Dunkcld (January 1515), 
ho was imprisoned on an old statute Tor 
receiving bulls from the pope, and not 
consecrated until more than a year after. 
On the fall of Angus, the bishop lied to 
England to obtain the aid of Henry VIU, but 
was suddenly cut olTat London by the plague 
in September 1522, and buried in the church 
of the Savoy. His works include The Palice 
of Honota\ most likely written in 1501, an 
allegory of the life of the virtuous man; a 
translation of the Aenekf with prologues, 
finished about 1513, the first version of a 
Latin poet published in English; and King 
Hart, an allegory of disputed authorship, 
first printed apparently in Pinkertonks Ancient 
Scotish Poems (1786). 1'hcrc is also a minor 
poem. Conscience*. I3r J. Small edited his 
works (1874). See also L. M. Watt, Douglass's 
Aeneul (1930). 

(5) George. See Brown (6). 

(6) (George) Norman (1868 4952), Scottish 
writer, born at 'filquhillie, near Banchory, 
lived much in Italy, and wrote natural history 
memoirs; ballling novolti-—South Wind 
(1917), They PPeni (1920), f/i the Beginning 
(1928); scholarly wayward travel books— 
Siren Land (1911), Did Calabria (1919), Alone 
(1921), <fec. See his Together (1923) and 
Looking Back (1934). See also studies by 
H. M. Tomlinson (1931) and R. MacOillivray 
(1933). 

(7) wSir Howard, Bart., G.C.B. (1776HS61), 
British general, son of Admiral Sir C. Doug- 
las, born at Gosport, served in Canada and 
the Peninsula, and was governor of New 
Brunswick (1823-29), where he founded 
Fredericton university, lord high com¬ 
missioner of the Ionian Islands (1835-40), 
and M.P. for Liverpool (1842-46). He wrote 
on naval and military matters. 

(8) John (172i“4 807), Scots-born prelate, 
the son of a Pittenweem shopkeeper, was 
educated at Dunbar and OxforeJ; as an army 
chaplain was present at Fontenoy (1745), and 
became Bishop of Carlisle (1787), Dean of 
Windsor (1788) and Bishop of Salisbury 
(1791). Ho wrote much—a defence of Milton 
from Lauder’s charge of plagiarism (1750), 
the famous Letter on the Criterion of Miracles 
(1754) against Hume, ironical attacks on the 
Hutchinsonians, and political pamphlets. 
See his Select Works, with Life by Macdonald 
(1820). 

(9) Norman. See (6). 

(10) Robert (1594™! 674), a Scottish Pres¬ 
byterian minister who helped on the 
Restoration, but would not acknowledge 
episcopacy. 

(11) Sir Robert (1694-1770), a Scottish 
baronet and genealogist, compiled a Peerage 
of Scotland (1764) and a Baronage (1798) 
published some tiro© after his death. 

(12) Slophcn Arnold (1813-61), American 
political leader, born at Brandon, Vermont, 
became attorney-general of Illinois in 1834, 
member of the legislature in 1835, secretary 
of state in 1840, and judge of the supreme 


court in 1841. He was returned to congress 
in 1843-44-46, and to the U.S. Senate in 
1847-52'“58. His policy was to ‘ make the 
United States an ocean-bound republic’, 
and on the question of slavery he maintained 
that each territory should decide whether it 
should be a free or a slave state. In 1860 he 
was nominated for the presidency, but was 
defeated by Lincoln. He died at Chicago. 

(13) Sir William Fettes, P.R.S.A. (1822-91), 
Scottish landscape and figure painter, born 
at Edinburgh, studied at the university there, 
and for several years was in business before 
devoting his time to painting. He was 
elected R.S.A. in 1854, and P.R.S.A. in 1882. 

(14) William Sholto, 1st Baron Douglas of 

Kirileside (1893- ), British service chief, 

educated at Tonbridge school and Oxford 
University, served in World War I as a 
fighter pilot. After a brief career as a 
commercial test pilot, he re-entered the air 
force, and at the outbreak of World War 11 
was assistant chief of air stall'. He became 
A.O.C. successively of Fighter and Coastal 
Commands, and directed the successful anti¬ 
submarine campaign which played a decisive 
part in the later stages of the war. After the 
war ho commanded the air force in occupied 
Germany, and, having been made a Marshal 
of the R.A.F. in 1946, became military 
governor of the British zone of occupation. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1948. 

DOUGLASS, (1) Andrew Ellicott (1867- ), 

American astronomer, born at Windsor, 
Vermont, became professor of Physics and 
Astronomy at Arizona and later director of 
the Steward Observatory. He investigated 
the history of the sun by examining the 
annual rings of the Arizona pines and 
sequoias. See his Climatic Cycles and Tree 
Growth (3 vols. 1919, 1928, 1936). 

(2) Frederick (1817-95), American mulatto 
orator, was born at Tuckahoc, near Easton, 
Maryland. In 1838 he escaped from a 
Baltimore shipyard, and changed his name 
from Lloyd or Bailey. He lectured on slavery 
(1845-47) in Great Britain, where £150 was 
collected to buy his freedom. In 1847 he 
started Frederick Douglass’s Paper at 
Rochester, N.Y. Fie held various public 
offices and was U.S. minister to Haiti (1889). 
See his own Life and Times (1881), and the 
Life by Booker T. Washington (1907). 

BOULTON, Sir Henry, ddVWi (1820-97), 
English pottery manufacturer, born at 
Lambeth, entered his father’s pottery there, 
and in 1846 introduced stoneware drain pipes 
instead of flat-bottomed brick drains; in 
1848 started works, later the largest in the 
world, near Dudley. He furthered the revival 
in art pottery. 

DOUMER, Paul, doo-mayr (1857-1932), 
French statesman, born at Aurillac, was a 
working jeweller, journalist, deputy (1888), 
governor-general of French Indo-China 
(1897-1902), president of the Chamber 
(1905-06), of the Senate (1927-31), of the 
Republic (1931-32). He was shot by a mad 
Russian 6migr6, May 6, 1932, and died next 
day. 

DOUMERGUE, Gaston, doo-merg (1863- 
1937). first Protestant president of the French 
Republic (1924-31), was bom at Argues- 
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Vives. He was premier in 1913-14, 1934 
(when he failed to carry constitutional 
changes); president of the Senate 1923-24. 
DOUMIC, Rcn6 (1860-1937), French critic, 
born in Paris, member (1909) and permanent 
secretary (1923) of the French Academy, and 
editor of the JRevue des Deux Mondes from 
1916. He wrote Les Hommes et les kkk*s dii 
ATX" si^cle (1903), and Etudes sur la littdrature 
fran(;aise (6 vols. 1896-1909). 

DOUW. See Dou. 

DOVE, Hemrkh Wilhdm, dd've (1803-79), 
meteorologist, born at Liegnitz, in 1845 
became professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Berlin. Besides other optical discoveries, he^ 
applied the stereoscope to the detection of 
forged bank-notes. liis Distribution of Heat 
was published in 1853 by the British Associ¬ 
ation, and his Das Gesetz der Stiinne (1857) 
has also been translated. 

DOVER, Thomas (1660-1742), a London 
physician, born in Warwickshire, the inventor 
of ‘Dover’s Powder’, who, in 1709, whilst 
captain of a privateer, had taken Alexander 
Selkirk olf from Juan Ferndndez. See K. 
Dewhurst, The Quicksilver Doctor, 

DOW (IJ Gerard. See Dou. 

(2) Neal (1804-97), American temperance 
reformer, author of the Maine Liquor Law 
(1851), a stringent prohibition measure, was 
born at Portland, Mo., and was mayor there 
in 1851 and 1854. See his Meminiscences. 
BOWDEN, (1) Edward (1843-1913), Irish 
critic, born at Cork, was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. In 1867 he became pro¬ 
fessor of English Literature there. Ho wrote 
books on Shakespeare (1875-93), Studies in 
Literature (1788-95), Southey (1879), Life of 
Shelley (1886), History of French Literature 
(1897), A Woman^s Reliquary (poems, 1913), 
Letters, and Poems (1914). 

(2) John (1840-1910), brother of (1), 
became Episcopal bishop of Edinburgh in 
1886. He wrote on the Scottish liturgy, the 
Celtic Church, the Mediaeval Church in 
Scotland, the Bishops of Scotland (1912), <Slc. 
DOWDING, Hugh CaswaW Trcmonhccre, 1st 
Baron (1882- ), British air chief marshal 

of tlie second World War, was born at 
Moffat. He served in the Royal Artillery and 
the Royal Flying Corps in World War L 
As commander-in-chief of Fighter Command 
(1936-40), he organized the air defence of 
Britain and on the disasters to Franco in May- 
June 1940 stood for the retention of his force at 
home; and in August-September the German 
air fleet was shattered in the momentous 
Battle of Britain. He was created a peer in 
1943. His Many Mansions (1943), pleading 
spiritualism, has communications attributed 
to men killed in the war; an earlier book was 
withheld at request. See Life by B. Collier 
(1957). 

DOWIE, John Alexander (1847-1907)^ born at 
Edinburgh, was a Congregational minister in 
Sydney, N.S.W., but becoming a faith healer 
and calling himself ‘ Elijah the Restorer *, 
founded near Chicago the prosperous 
industrial and banking community called 
‘ Zion City 

HOWLAND, John (1563-1626), English 
lutenist song writer, was born possibly at 
Westminster, but is sometimes claimed to 


have been Irish. About 1580 he travelled to 
Franco on the staff of the ambassador, Sir 
Henry Cobham; in 1588 he took a music 
degree at Oxford, later also graduating at 
Cambridge. Having failed, as a Catholic, to 
become a court musician to Oucen Elizabeth, 
ho entered the service of the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick in 1594, and subsequently went to 
Italy, where he met with some English papist 
refugees. Fearing for his own reputation if 
it should become known that he had associ¬ 
ated with them, ho made olf to Nuremberg 
and wrote to Sir Robert Cecil denouncing 
them, an action which appears to have 
restored him to favour in England, whither 
he returned in 1596. His P'irst Books of 
Sonttes or Ayres of Foure Partes with Tableture 
for the Lute appeared in 1597 and ran to five 
editions by 1613. In 1598 Dowland became 
lutenist to C'hristian IV of Denmark, and 
his second (1600) and third (160.1) books of 
* ayres ’ appeared while he was abroad, 
though he was hack in London by 1605, the 
year in which he broiqjlU out his Lachrymae, 
which contains some ol the finest instrumental 
consort music of the period, dedicated to 
Anne of Denmark, Though as a lutenist ho 
was the greatest virtuoso of the age, and his 
song^ accompaniments for that instrument 
arc far in advance of his time, ho is now 
remembered above all for the plaintive 
beauty of ‘ Weep you no ntore, sad fountains’, 

‘ Awake, sweet love ’ and nuiny other exquisite 
songs, dismis.scd perfunctorily by the 19th 
century, but today numbered amongst the 
greatest of all lime. Sec IL IL Ikllowes, 
h'nylish Lutenists (1921). 

DOWNING, (1) Sir George, 1st Bart, (c. 1623- 
1684), English soldier and diplomat, emi¬ 
grated to New England with his parents in 
1638, and was among the first batch of 
graduates from the newly founded Harvard 
University. Returning to England, ho fought 
for Parliament and later uiulcrtook several 
diplomatic missions for Cromwell, including 
that of ambassador to The Hague, where ho 
associated with the royalist exiles and 
contrived to run with the bare and hunt with 
the hounds to such good efl'cet that at the 
Restoration ho continued as ambassador aad 
received other olliccs, as well as a baronetcy 
(1663). As a diplomat he was an expert in 
commercial matters, but achieved a reputa¬ 
tion for contentiousness and duplicity which 
led Charles 11 to use him as an instrument in 
provoking the Dutch to war. Downing 
Street in London was named after him. 

(2) Sir George, 3rd Bart. (1684““1749), bom 
in Cambridgeshire, grandson of (1), was 
founder of Downing College, Cambridge, 
not built, however, lill 1807. 

DOWSING, Wirnam (e. 1596»1679), English 
puritan, born at Laxllcld, SulTolk, in 1644 
purged over 150 churches in that county of 
stained glass, brasses, paintings and other 
relics of popery. H© was also responsible 
for much iconodasm in Cambridgeshire. 
See his curious Journal (cd. by Rev. C. 
Evelyn White, 1885). 

DOWSON, Ernest (1867-1900),. English poet 
of the * decadent ’ school, studied at Oxford, 
was a friend of Arthur Sytnons and W. B. 
Yeats, and wrote delicate verse (collected, 
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with Memoir, 1900). The well-known lines 
beginning ‘I have been raithful to thee, 
Cynara, in my fashion ’ arc his. See Yeats 

AKtobiagnjphies (1926), /1 o r,. i ,n^ 

DOYLE, (1) Sir Arthur Conan (1859*1930), 
British writer of detective stories and histori¬ 
cal romances, nephew of (3), was born of 
Irish parentage in Ikiinbiirgh, educated at 
Stonyhurst and in Cicrmany, and sludictl 
medicine at Edinburgh. Initial poverty as a 
young practitioner at Southsea and as an 
oculist in London coaxed him into author¬ 
ship. His ddbut was a story in Chamhers\s 
Journal (IB79), and his tlrst book introduced 
that prototype of the modern detective in 
fiction, the vSuper-observant, deductive Sher¬ 
lock Holmes, his good-natured question¬ 
raising doctor friend and colleague in crime 
detection. Dr Watson and the whole appa¬ 
ratus of detection mythology associated with 
Baker Street, the ficlitious home of the 
former. 7he Adventures of Sherhek Holmes 
were serialized in the Strand Afagazinc 
(1891-93) when the author, tired of his 
popular creation tried to kill olVhis hero on a 
clilf, but was compelled in 1903 to revive 
him. ‘ rdementary, my dear Watson! ’ 
became household words, and the serials 
were published as books with the titles. The 
Sign o f Four (1890), The Hound of the Basker- 
vilies (1902), See, Ckman I^oylc, however, set 
greater slock by his historical romances, 
%flcah Clarke (1887), 'The White Company 
(1890), Brigadier Cerard (1896) and Sir Nigel 
(1906), which have greater literary merit. A 
keen boxer himself, Rodney Stone (1896) is 
one of his best novels. The Lost World 
(1912) and 7he Poison Beit (1913) arc essays 
into the pseudo-scicnlifically fantastic. He 
served as a physician in the South African 
war (1899* 1902). and his pamphlet, 7he War 
in South Africa (1902). correcting enemy 
propaganda and Justifying Britain’s action, 
earned him a knighthood (1902), He used 
his detective powers to some clfect outside 
llction in attempting to show that the criminal 
cases of the Parsec Birmingham lawyer, 
Edaljec (1903), and Oscar Slater (1909) were 
instances of mistaken identity. He also 
wrote on the tlrst World War. a onc-act play 
A Story of Waterloo (1894), and several books 
on spiritualism, to which he became a 
convert in later life. See the autobiographical 
The Stark Mmiro Letters and Lives by rL 
Pearson (1943) and J. Dickson Carr (1949), 

(2) Sir Francis Hastings Charles (1810-88; 
2nd Bart). English poet, was born at 
Nunappicton near Tadcastcr. Educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, he was 
called to tho bar, held offices in the customs, 
and in 1867-77 was professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, His two series of Oxford lectures 
he published in 1869 and 1877, His verse 
collections, 1834 (enlarged 1840) and 1866. 
ai*© unmemorablc save for such ballads of 
British military fortitude as ‘ The Loss of the 
Birkenhead \ The Private of tho Buffs V&c. 
See his Reminiscences and Opinions (1886). 

(3) Richard (1824-^83), English caricaturist, 
hook-illustrator and water-colour ^ painter, 
was born in London. Trained by his father, 
himself the noted caricaturist ‘ H. B. (Jonn 
Doyle, 1797-1868), ho became in 1843 a 


contributor to Bunchy designing the cover and 
furnishing the well-known ‘ Ye Manners and 
Customs of ye Englyshe ’ and the first of 
the famous ‘Brown, Jones, and Robinson’ 
travel and other adventures; but in 1850 he 
left, resenting, as a Catholic, attacks on 
‘ papal aggression He illustrated Ruskin 
{King of the Golden River), Thackeray 
r Newcomes), Dickens {Battle of Life), &c. 

DRACHMANN.Holger Henrik Herbolt(1846- 
1908). Danish poet, dramatist and novelist, 
born at Copenhagen of German family. He 
travelled widely; in Europe, and was a marine 
painter of merit, with a knowledge of sea¬ 
faring lilb. 

DRACO (7th cent. B.C.), archon at Athens in 
621 R.c,, reorganised tho laws of Athens with 
admirable impartiality; but the severity of 
his penalty-death for almost every offence— 
made tho strict execution of his code (since 
proverbial for its rigour) unpopular, and it 
was superseded by that of Solon (q.v.). 

DRAKE, (1) Charles Francis TyrwMtt (1846- 
1874), British explorer with Palmer and 
Burton of the Desert of the Wanderings and 
Syria, was born at Amersham, Bucks, was 
educated at Rugby and Wellington College, 
and died at Jerusalem. See his Literary 
Remains, edited by Sir W. Besant (1877). 

(2) Sir Francis (c. 1540-96), greatest of the 
Elizabethan seamen, was born at Crowndalc, 
near Tavistock. His father was seemingly in 
humble life, and tho boy was apprenticed to 
the master of a small vessel, who bequeathed 
it to him. He followed the coastin|?-lradc 
some years, but by 1565 was voyaging to 
Guinea and the Spanish Main. In 1567 ho 
commanded the Judith of 50 tons in his 
kinsman John Hawkins’s ill-fated expedition; 
and in 1570 and 1571 sailed to the West 
Indies to make good the losses he had then 
sustained from the Spaniards. In May 1572 
he equipped two small ships, the Pasha and 
Swan, with seventy-three men, landed at 
INombrc do Dios, July 29, and beat off the 
Spaniards; his severe wound alone prevented 
them from carrying ofl' the ‘ Treasure of the 
World ’. He burned Porto Belo, destroyed 
many Spanish ships, and crossed the isthmus 
to the highest point of the dividing ridge. 
I'hcre, climbing a tree, he gazed on the vast 
waters of the South Seas, and with that 
touch of romantic enthusiasm which redeemed 
all his piracies * besought Almighty God of 
his goodness to give him life and leave to 
sail once in an English ship in that sea 
Drake arrived at Plymouth August 9, 1573, 
and the news of bis exploits raised him at 
one© to the height of popularity. In 1577 he 
fitted out t\it Pelican of 100 tons, tho Elizabeth 
of 80 tons, and three smaller vessels, and 
sailed from Plymouth on December 13; on 
August 20, 1578, the squadron, reduced to 
three ships by the burning of two, entered 
tho Strait of Magellan, where Drake changed 
his own ship’s name to the Golden Hind. On 
entering the Pacific violent tempests were 
encountered for fifty-two days, during which 
the Marigold foundered with all hands and 
the Elizabeth returned home. Drake pro¬ 
visioned his ship from the Spanish storehouses 
at Valparaiso and captured several rich 
prizes. Failing to find a passage into the 
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Atlantic he turned south from perhaps 48'“' N. 
lat., touched near the Golden Gate, struck 
across the Pacific, and for sixty-eight days 
did not sight land until ho made the Pelew 
Islands. After refitting in Java, ho held for 
the Capo of Good Hope, and arrived in 
England September 26, 1580- The queen, in 
the face of Spanish protests, was at first 
uncertain how to receive Drake, but at 
length (April 4, 1581) paid a visit to his ship 
at Deptford and knighted him. In the 
autumn of 1585 Drake sailed with twenty-five 
ships against the Spanish Indies, harrying 
Hispaniola, Cartagena and the coast of 
Florida, and, after great sufferings from 
sickness, brought homo the 190 dispirited 
Virginian colonists, with tobacco and potatoes 
(July 28, 1586). Early in 1587 he set sail with 
a strong squadron, and, entering the harbour 
of Cadiz, destroyed thirty-throe ships, and 
escaped unscathed. He next sailed to the 
Azores, capturing a Portuguese carack worth 
£100,000. On the sailing of the Spanish 
Armada, Drake’s division of the English 
fleet was stationed olF Ushant, until all the 
ships were blown together to Plymouth by 
the same storm as carried the Spaniards 
across the Bay of Biscay. The battle began 
on the morning of July 19, 1588, and raged 
along the Channel all that week. Drake’s 
consummate seamanship and audacious 
courage covered him with fresh glory, and 
inspired new terror in the Spaniards. Ho 
captured the JRosario off Portland, whoso 
captain, Valdds, ransomed himself for £3000 
three years later. On July 29 occurred the 
disastrous action after which the Spaniards 
resolved to return homo by the Orkneys. 
Want of ammunition forced Drake and 
Howard to give up the chase, but the storms 
of the northern seas swept the Spaniards to 
destruction. Next spring a great expedition 
under Drake and Sir John Norreys sailed 
for Spain and Portugal, but had little success 
beyond inflicting damage upon the Spanish 
shipping, while sickness and hunger carried 
off thousands on board the crowded and 
ill-victualled English ships. Drake spent his 
next few years on shore, bringing a water- 
supply to Plymouth, and representing the 
town in parliament. In August 1595 ho 
sailed from Plymouth to the West Indies. 
Ill-fortune followed the fleet from the 
beginning. Hawkins, the second in com¬ 
mand, died off Puerto Rico in November, 
and Drake himself died of dysentery oil 
Porto Belo. Sec books by Corbett (1898), 
Runciman (1919), Sir R. C. Temple (1926), 
E. F. Benson (1927), A. E. W. Mason 0941), 
J. A. Williamson (1952) and M. E. Wilbur 
(1956). 

(3) Francis (1696-1771), a York surgeon, 

was born at Pontefract and died at Beverley. 
He was author of Eboracum (1736), and, 
conjointly with the bookseller Caesar Ward, 
of the Parliamentary History of England (22 
vols. 1751-60). ^ ^ \ 

(4) Friedrich, drah'ki (1805-82), German 
sculptor, was bom at Pyrmont. Among his 
works were The Eight Provinces of Prussia 
(colossal fibres for the royal palace at 
Berlin), and Warrior crowned by Victory. 
He died at Berlin. 


(5) Samuel Gardner (1798-1875), American 
antiquarian, born in Pittsfield, N.IL, pub¬ 
lished many reprints and valuable works on 
the early history of New 1 ingland. 

DRAPER, (1) John William (181N82), 
American author and man of science, was 
born at St Helens, near Liverpool, and in 
1833 emigrated to Virginia. In 1839 ho 
became professor of Chemistry in the 
university of Now York, and from 1850 to 
1873 was president of its medical department. 
Among his works arc On the Forces that 
Produce the Organisation of Plants (1844), 
Physiology (1856), History of the American 
Civil War (1867 -70), and Scientific Memoirs 
(1878). 

(2) Ruth (1889 4956), American discuse 
and monologuist, born at New York, made 
her stage debut in 1915. P'ollowing successful 
solo appearances for the American troops in 
France in 1918, she toured extensively, 
appearing in 1926 before George V at 
Windsor. Her repertoire comprised 36 
monologues, of her own devising, and 
embraced 57 characters. She was the 
recipient of many doctorates, including the 
LL.D. from lidinburgh University in 1951 
when she was also made a CXB.E. 

DRAY'rON, Midmel (1563 1631), poet, was 
born at I lartshill near Atherstonc, Warwick¬ 
shire. Mis earliest work was The Harmony of 
the Churchy a metrical rendering of scriptural 
passages, which gave offence to the author¬ 
ities, and was condemned to be destroyed. 
In 1593 he published a volume of eclogues, 
Idea, the Shepherd's Oarland, which after¬ 
wards underwent considerable revision. His 
first important poem, Mortinuriados (1596), 
recast in 1603 as 'J'/ie Ihtrons' tVars\ abounds 
in lino passages. England's Herokal Epistles 
(1597) has more polish and less inequality 
than many of Drayton’s works. In Poems, 
Lyric am! Heroic (c. 1606), appeared the 
Ballad of Agincourt. The first eighteen 
‘ songs ’ or books of Drayton’s greatest 
work, Polyolbion, were published in 1613, 
with annotations by John Scldcn, and the 
complete poem, the outcome of vast learning, 
and the labour of years, appeared in 1622, 
Drayton aimed at giving * a chorographical 
description of all the tracts, rivers, mountains, 
forests, and other parts of CJrcat Britain ’. 
The inevitable monotony of the subject is 
relieved by the beauty of the pastoral 
descriptions. In 1619 Drayton collected in 
one volume all the poems (except Polyolhion) 
which ho wished to preserve. Eight years 
afterwards he published a new volume of 
miscellaneous poems, among them the 
whimsical and delightful Nymphidia, the 
Court of Fairy, a triumph of ingenious fancy. 
His last work, The Muses^ Mlysium (1630), 
contains some pastoral poems of finished 
elegance. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey; the inscription on his monument is 
probably by Bon Jonson. Drayton wrote 
many sonnets; one of them (* Since there’s 
no help, come let us kiss and part’) was 
pronounced by Rossetti to be * almost the 
best in the language, if not quite and he 
had a hand In several plays. See Hooper’s 
edition of Polyolhion (3 vols. 1876); the 
Spenser Society reprints (1885 92); his 
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IVorkA\ cd. J. W. Hcbcl, &c. (5 vols. 1931-41); 
and books by O. Elton (1905), B, H. Now- 
digatc (1941). 

)RE1SER, Theodore (1871 -1945), American 
writer, born at I'crrc Haute, Ind., became a 
journalist in Chicago, St Louis and later in 
New York, His first novel Sister Carrie 
(1900), starkly realistic, was criticized for 
obscenity, and he did not write another until 
1911, when Jennie Gerhart, which also proved 
controversial, won success. More followed, 
the best being An American Trap^edy (1925). 
See his autobiographical A Book about 
Myself (1922), and Life by Matthicssen 
(1951). Dreiser’s brother, Paul (1857-1911) 
was a song composer under the name ‘ Paul 
Dresser 

DREONCOURl’, Charles, dnUbkoor (1595- 
1669), French divine, born at Sedan, from 
1620 was a Protestant pastor at Charenton, 
near Paris. Me wrote, among other works, 
Consolations against the Bear of Death (1651), 
to a fourth edition of the English translation 
of which was attached Defoe’s Apparition of 
one Mrs Veal (1716). 

DREW, (1) Andrew (1792 1878), a British 
admiral, who defended Capo Lkiast Castle 
with 160 men against 50,000 Ashantis (1824), 
and captured (he rebel Canadian steamer, 
the Caroline, and sent her burning over 
Niagara (1838). 

(2) Samuel (1765 1833), the * C’ornish 
metaphysician \ was born at St Austell, and 
had been a smuggler and shoemaker when in 
1788 he became a Wesleyan preacher. Mo 
died at Mclston. 

DREYEUS, Alfred (c, 1859 1935), born at 
MiUhausen in Alsace, the son of a rich .Icwish 
manufacturer, was brought in 1874 to Paris. 
He was an artillery captain, on the General 
Stair, when in 1893 94, falsely charged with 
delivering to a foreign government documents 
connected with the national defence, ho was 
court-martiallcd, degraded, and transported 
to the Cayenne lie du Diablc. The efforts of 
his wife and friends to prove him an innocent 
victim of malice, injustice and forgery 
plunged France into a chaos of militarism 
and anli-scmitism which provoked Zola to 
assail the government in his celebrated 
J*accuse. CoL Picquart, who first threw 
doubts on the verdict, was victimized in an 
attempt by the authorities to prevent a 
retrial, but after the suicide of CoL Henry, 
who had falsified evidence at the original 
trial, the case was tried again and Dreyfus 
was found guilty but pardoned. It was not 
until 1906, when anti-scmitism in France had 
died down, that the verdict was reversed. 
Proof of Dreyfus’s innocence was forthcom¬ 
ing on the publication of documents of the 
German military attachd in 1930. Ho fought 
in World War I and was awarded the Legion of 
Honour in 1919. See Life by his son (trans. 
1937), and study by G. Chapman (1955). 
DREYSE, Johann Nikolaus von, drtzi (1787- 
1867), German gunsmith, born at Sdmmerda 
near Erfurt, founded ironworks there, and 
invented a muzzle-loading, and in 1836 a 
breech-loading, needle-gun—adopted in the 
Prussian army in 1841. 

DRIESCH^ Hans, dreesh (1867-1941), German 
physiologist and professor of Philosophy at 


Heidelberg (1911), Cologne (1920), Leipzig 
(1921), was born at Kreuznach. His works 
on the organism, vitalism, individuality, &c., 
have been translated. See study by Hcinichen 
(1924). 

DRINKWATER, (1) or, later, Drinkwater 
Bethuiie, John (1762--1844), English historian, 
born at Warrington, served through the 
famous siege of Gibraltar (1779-83), of 
which he wrote a classic History (1785). 

(2) John (1882--1937), English poet, drama¬ 
tist, and critic, born in Leytonstonc. Fie was 
an insurance clerk who achieved an immedi¬ 
ate success with his play Abraham Lincoln 
(1918), which he followed with Mary Stuart, 
Oliver Cromwcdl (both published in 1921), 
Robert E. Lee (1923) and a comedy. Bird in 
Hand (1927). His first volume of poems 
appeared in 1926 and he also wrote critical 
studios of Morris, Swinburne and Byron, 
and of lyric poetry. Fie was one of the 
founders of the Pilgrim Players and became 
manager of Iho Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre. He married (1) Kathleen Walpole, 
an actress, in 1906, and when the marriage 
was dissolved in 1924, (2) Daisy Kennedy, 
violinist, former wife of Benno Moiseiwitsch. 
DRIVER, Samuel Rolles, D.D. (1846-1914), 
English Old Testament scholar, born at 
Southampton, succeeded Puscy as regius 
professor of Flcbrcw. 

DROESHOUT, Martin (17th cent,), a Flemish 
engraver, resident in London, widely known 
by his portrait of Shakespeare, prefixed to 
the folio edition of 1623. 
DROSTE-HOLSHOFE, Annette Elisabeth, 
Baroness von, dros'td huls'bof (1797-1848), 
German poetess, born in Westphalia. 
Commonly regarded as Germany’s greatest 
woman writer, she led a retired life that was 
productive of a great deal of poetry in a 
more restrained and classical style than that 
of most of her contemporaries, though her 
long narrative poems, the greatest of which 
is Die Schlacht in Loener Bruch, were 
influenced by Byron. Her works were 
published posthumously in 1851. See 
studies by L. Schucking (1862), C. Heselhaus 

DROUET, droo-ay, (1) Jean Baptiste, Comte 
d’Erlon (1765-1844), French marshal, born at 
Reims, served in the campaigns of tlie 
Moselle, Meuse, Sambr© and Peninsula. 
At the first restoration the Bourbons gave 
him a command, but on Napoleon’s return 
h© was under arrest in Lille citadel. He 
seized and held it for the emperor, who made 
him a peer of France; and at Waterloo he 
commanded the first corps d^armie. After 
the capitulation of Paris he fled to Bavaria, 
returned on the July revolution, was governor- 
general of Algeria 1834-35, and was made 
marshal in 1843. < 

(2) Jean Baptiste (1763-1824), was a 
revolutionist of the extreme Jacobin section. 

(3) Louis Francois Philippe (1792-1873), 
was a famous flute-player at the French and 
Dutch courts, and also a composer and a 
manufacturer of flutes in London. 

DROUOT, Antoine, Comte, droo-d (1774- 
1847), a French general of artillery, born at 
Nancy, and styled by Napoleon * le Sage d© la 
Grand© Ajm^ 
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DROZ, Aintome Gostave (1832-95), French 
novelist, born in Paris, grandson of Jean 
Pierre Droz (1746-1823), an engraver of 
medals. He had devoted himself to art till 
he made his first and greatest success with 
Monsieur, Madame, et Bibd (1866). Later 
came Entre nous (1867), Les Etangs (1876), 
VEnfant (1885), &c. 

DRUMMOND, ( 1 ) AiraabcIIa (c, 1350-1402), 
born probably at Stobhall near Perth, about 
1367 married John Stewart, afterwards 
Robert 111 of Scotland. 

( 2 ) Henry (1786-1860), London banker, 
Tory M.P. and Irvingite apostle, lived and 
died at Albury in Surrey. 

(3) Henry (1851-97), Scottish theologian 
and biologist, born at Stirling, studied at 
Edinburgh, and in 1877 became lecturer on, 
in 1884 professor of, Natural Science at the 
Free Church College in Glasgow. Ho 
travelled in the Rocky Mountains, Central 
Africa, Japan, Australia, &c. Works include 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World (1883), 
The Ascent of Man (1894), and Tropical 
Africa (1888). Sec Life by Sir G. A. Smith 
(1899). 

(4) Sir Jack Cecil. Sec DominK'i. 

(5) James Eric, 16th Earl of Perth (1876 * 
1951), British statesman, born at I'ulford, 
Yorks, was first secretary-general of the 
League of Nations (1919-1932), and ambas¬ 
sador in Rome 1933-39. 

( 6 ) Margaret (c. 1472-1501), youngest 
daughter ol Lord Drummond, in 1496 became 
Janies IV’s mistress, and bore him a daughter. 
She was poisoned, along with two of her 
sislors 

(7) iliomas (1797-1840), Scottish engineer 
and statesman, bom at Edinburgh, educated 
there and at Woolwich, entered the Royal 
Engineers, and in 1820 joined the ordnance 
survey, whose work was mimcnsely facilitated 
by his improved heliostat and lime-light (the 
‘ Drummond Light ’); the latter, however, 
was really invented by Sir Goldsworthy 
Gurney. He became head of the boundary 
commission under the Reform Bill; and 
under-secretary for Ireland (practically its 
governor) in 1835. liere he gained the 
affection of the people; his was tlie memor¬ 
able saying, ‘ Property has its duties as well 
as its rights’ (1838). Worn out by his 
labours, he died in Dublin. See Life bv 
Barry O’Brien (1889). 

( 8 ) William, of Hawthornden (1585-1649), 
Scottish poet, was born at Hawthornden. 
He graduated M.A. at Edinburgh in 1605, 
studied law at Bourges and Paris, and by his 
lather’s death in 1610 became laird of 
Hawthornden. He devoted his life to poetry 
and mechanical experiments. He was on 
the point of marrymg when the lady died 

married Elizabeth Logan 
m 1632. He had to subscribe to the Covenant 
but witnessed its triumph with a sinking 
of heart that the most sarcastic verses could 
not relieve. He died December 4 , his death 
hastened by grief for Charles I’s execution. 
Drummond enjoyed the friendship of Dray- 
ton, Montrose and Ben Jonson; the last 
paid mm a memorable visit in 1618-19. 
Drummond s Notes of their talk is a charming 
chapter of literary history. His chief works 
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arc Tears on the Death of MoelUules fi e 
Prince Henry, 1613); Poems: Anwro'til 

Fimerall, Divine, Pastorail, in Sonnets. Sotms 
Sextains, Madrigals, (1616); Forth Eeastine 
(1617); and(1623). In pros? 

are The Cypress Grove, and a Ilistary of the 
Five Jameses. 'Phe farcical macaronic noem 
Folcmo-Muidinia (1683) may bo his- it his 
been altribulcd to Samuel Colvil. See I hh 
by Masson (1873). 

DRURY, (1) Alfred (1857 1944), English 
sculptor, born in London. Among his works 
arc St Agnes (Chantrey Collection, 1896) 
Edward Vll (1903), Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(Burlington House quadrangle, 1931) and the 
London Troops war memorial at the Roval 
Exchange. He became an R.A. in 1913 

(2) Dru (1725“ 1803), a London silversmith 
devoted lumsell to entomology, and published 
Illustrations of Natural History (3 vok 
I 77 O 782 , with over 240 figures'by Moses 
Hams ol exotic insects). His Exotic Entom¬ 
ology was edited in 1837 by Westwood, with 
over 650 figures. 

(3) Robert (1687 r. 1736), a London 
tavern-keeper’s son, who, on the homeward 
voyage from the East Indies, was kept a 
prisoner in Madagascar for fifteen years, and 
published a most interesting account of luk 
captivity (1729). Afterw^ards he was a 

DRUSUb, (1) M. Livius, tnbimo of the people 
in 122 n.c., opposed the democratic policy of 
his colleague, C. Gracchus. 

M. Livias (d. 91 in(\), son and namesake 
ol (1), though identified by birth and sym¬ 
pathy with the senators, renewed some of 
the most liberal measures of the Gracchi, 
and advocated the claims ol the Italians to 
Roman citizenship. He was assassinated, 

(3) Nero Claudius (d. 9 n.<\), or Drusus 
Senior, stepson of the Emperor Augustus, 
and younger brother of the Emperor Hberius. 
His,campaign against tlic Rluicti and other 
A nmo tribes (15 b.<\) is celebrated by Horace 
(Gf/e^, ly, 4). Until his death he was engaged 
chiefly m establishing Roman supremacy in 
Ocrmmiy, and received the title Germanicus; 
TT-iot ^^jebrated Germanicus (q.v.) was his son. 
DRUJEN, John^ van, droo'tNi (1901- ), 
English, naturalized American playwright, 
born m London. He became famous with 
the production of his play Young Woodley in 
1928. Auer several years and considerable 
success m the United States, he was granted 
American citizenship in 1944. The Voice of 
the lurue, his most successful play with an 
Amcncan^setting, was produced in 1943. See 
his autobiography, The Way to the Present 
(London 1938), 

DRYANDER, Jonas (1748 1810), Swedish 
botanist, lived in London from beforo 1782, 
m which year he became librarian to Sir 
Joseph Banks. In 1788 he was one of the 
9f the Linnean Society. 

DRYDEN, John (1631-1700). English poet, 
was bom at the vicarage of Aldwinkle All 
Saints, Northamptonshire, whore hia maternal 
grandfather was rector. Ho was educated 
at Westmmster under Busby and at IVinity 
Gmipge, Cambridge, where ho resided till 
7 , ^ 9 mmg up to London in that year 
he attached himself to his cousin, Sir Gilbert 
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Pickering, Croinwcirs chamberlain, in the 
hope of_ employment, which ho might well 
expect since on both sides his people were 
parliamentarians. I-Iis Heroic Stanzas^ in 
quatrains, on the death of Cromwell (1658), 
was soon followed by his Asfrea Redux 
(1660), in heroic couplets, which was to be 
his staple measure even in the plays which 
soon poured from his pen for the amusement 
of ‘ a venal court \ The first of these ‘ heroic’ 
verse plays to take the public taste was The 
Indian Emperor (1665), dealing with the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez and his love 
for the Emperor’s daughter. It is as good an 
example as any of this grandiloquent type 
of play at which he continued to labour down 
to 1676, when his last rhyming play, Aurim^- 
zebCy appeared. 11 is rejection of rhyme for 
blank verso then proved salutary, for All for 
Love. (1678) is his best play and not unworthy 
to bo placed beside Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra. In some ways it is a better 
contrived play, for Dryden confines his 
action to the last phase of Antony’s career. 
His adaptation of another of Sltakcspcarc’s 
plays Troilus and CresEida. the following year, 
was by comparison a failure. Adaptation 
was a means of keeping up with the demands 
of the theatre on in's service, lie had 
already adapted (with I>avcnant) The Tempest 
in 1670; Milton’s Paradise Lost (as 7he State 
of Innocence), 1677; and i'homas Corneille’s 
The Mock Astrologer (1668). If we turn an 
ungrateful eye on these forced labours, wo 
find little relief in Ins original comedies. 
However, there arc tlie lively prologues and 
epilogues to the plays which show us a 
Dryden sensitive to every breath of popular 
taste, but maintaining his integrity and in the 
end, like Ben Jonson, turning on the frivolity 
of the audiences of that day. His own taste 
changed—in his charming Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy, 1668, which might have been written 
in Castclvctro’s Renaissance Urbino, the 
argument leans to rhymed dramatic verso 
and is critical of Shakespearian drama (with 
however a line appreciation of Shakespeare) 
and in the Defence of the Epilogue (to that 
popular play 7he Conquest of Granada, 1670), 
no still holds to neoclassical ideals. Bucking¬ 
ham’s Rehearsal, a satire on * heroic * plays 
1672, probably made him reconsider his 
attitude to Shakespearian drama and blank 
verse. In his later work he oven attempted 
tragicomedy. Meanwhile his fortunes ad¬ 
vanced. He had married in 1663 a daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire, at whose house at 
Charlton, Wilts^ he sometimes stayed. He 
became poet-laureate and historiographer- 
royal in 1670, and the emoluments wore 
increased from £200 to £300 a year. He 
might have entertained oven brighter hopes 
when party warfare called him to the defence 
of the King’s party against the Whigs, who 
employed Titus Oates as a tool and Mon¬ 
mouth as a champion. The series of satires 
he now wrote commencing with the most 
famous, Absalom and Achitophel (1681), and 
followed by The Medal (1682) and Mac 
Plecknoe (1684), written some years before, 
did much to turn the tide against the Whigs. 
To this era also belong the didactic poem 
Rellgio Laid (1682), which argues the case for 


Anglicanism and the much finer The Hind 
mid the Panther marking his conversion to 
Rome, 1685. A place in the customs, 1683, 
was his reward for his political labours. It 
IS a relic! to find that he did not change his 
coat again at the Revolution, but accepted 
the drudgery of translation as means of living. 
Ot these the capital translation of Virgil was 
most profitable. That of Juvenal and Fci'sius 
was prefaced by a Discourse Concerning the 
Origin and Progress of Satire which had all 
his old ease and urbanity. Just before the 
close he issued in 1699 Fables, Ancient and 
Modern which, with its paraphrases of 
Chaucer, Ovid and Boccaccio has delighted 
generations of readers. These works are 
only the most outstanding of a lifetime’s 
industry. What the common reader recalls 
IS probably the famous satirical portraits in 
Absalom and Achitophel which vie with those 
o! Pope in his Prologue to the Satires; his 
fine lyrics, many o! them buried in his 
heroic’ plays; the pure entertainment of 
the Fables and his elegiac genius seen at its 
best ill the Ode to Mrs Ann Killigrew (1685). 
Dryden himself preferred Alexanders Feast, 
an ode written for a musical society in 
1697—a quieter taste may prefer the earlier 
ode written for the same society in 1687, the 
opening stanza of which Saintsbury thought 
die finest stave in English poetry. Dryden 
is transitional between the Metaphysical 
poets of the school of Donne and the nco- 
classie reaction which he did so much to 
create. Elis Annus Mirabilis (1667), dealing 
with the Dutch naval war and the fire of 
London, with all its admirable vigour, marks 
the degradation of the school of metaphysical 
wit. Trade and politics are incompatible 
with «a manner intended for religious discourse 
or aristocratic panegyric. He returned to the 
metaphysical manner in one or two of his 
later poems but clearly the stage is sot for 
the age of reason. The standard edition of 
Dryden’s works is that of Sir Walter Scott, 
1808, and revised and corrected by George 
SaintsWry in 1882. W. JP. Ker published a 
collection of his Critical Essays in 1900. 
Scott’s Life is still the standard Life, 
Numerous studios of the poet have since 
appeared including those by Saintsbury 
(1881), A. W. Verrall (1914), Allardyce 
Nicoll (1923), Van Doren (1931), and 
Osborn (1940). There are also numerous 
essays of which T. S. Eliot’s Homage to 
Dryden, 1924, is the best known. 

DRYGALSKI, Erich Dagobert von (1865- 
1949), German geophysicist, born at Konigs- 
berg, headed expeditions to Greenland 
(1891-93), and in me Gauss to die Antarctic 
(1902-03). 

DU BARRY, Marie Jeanne Gomard de 
Vauberaier, Comtesse (1741-93), favourite of 
Louix XV, was born at Vaucouleurs, the 
daughter of a dressmaker. Brought up in a 
Paris convent, in 1769 as Mademoiselle 
Lange she won the notice of Louis XV, who 
married her to Comte Guillaume du Barry, 
brother of her former protector. Her 
influence henceforth reigned supreme until 
the death of Louis in 1774, when she was 
dismissed from court. She was tried before 
the Revolutionarv Tribunal for havina'wasted 
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the treasures of the state and worn mourning 
for the kite king, and was guillotined, ‘ vainly 
whiniperingDecember 6, 1793. Her 

‘ Mf^iwtres (1829-30; trans. 1896) arc 
unreliable; but see Lives by Vatol (1882“84), 
R. B. Douglas (1896), N. Williams (1904), 
E. and J. do Goncourt (trans. 1914), Claude 
Saint“Andr6 (1915) and S. Loomis (I960). 

DUBOIS, du-bwahy (1) Guillaume (1656- 
1723), French cardinal, born at Brivcs-la- 
Gaillarde, the son of a poor apothecary, was 
tutor first and then secretary to the Due do 
Chartres; and when the latter (now Duke of 
Orleans) became regent in 1715, Dubois was 
virtually all-powerful. He was appointed 
foreign minister and Archbishop of Cambrai 
(1720), a cardinal (1721), and prime minister 
of France (1722). Ho died a victim to hard 
work and the wildest debauchery. Sec 
French works by Seilhac (2 vols. 1862), 
Fontaine do Rambouillct (1886), Wicsener 
(1891), BHard (1901) and Bourgeois (1910). 

(2) Paul (1829-1905), French sculptor, 
born at Nogcnt-sur-Soinc, till 1856 studied 
law. His works include a portrait bust of 
Pasteur and an equestrian statue of Joan of 

(3) William Edward Burglmrdt (1868- ), 

American Negro writer and editor, born at 
Great Barrington, Mass., studied at Harvard 
and Berlin, and was professor of Economics 
and History at Atlanta University (1896” 
1910). Subsequently ho became associated 
with the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People, and edited 
its magazine. He wrote a number of works 
on slavery and the colour problem. 

DU BOIS-REYMONI), Emil (1818^96), 
physiologist, was born and died in Berlin. 
His name is chiefl^^ identified with animal 
electricity, the subject of his chief work 
(2 YOls. 1848-84). liis brother, Paul (1831- 
1889), was a mathematician. 

DU BOS, dii bo, (1) Charles (1882-1939), 
French writer, born in Paris, wrote critical 
works on Byron, Mauriac, Gide, See,, and 
published a 7-volume collection of able 
critical essays under the title Approximations 
(1922-27). His QUeshce que la littirature 
published posthumously in 1945, contains a 
‘ Hommage ’ by a number of writers including 
Charles Morgan. Sec his Chkrs (1959). 

(2) Rend Jules (1901- ). bacteriologist, 
born in France, became an American citizen 
in 1938 and is known for his work in internal 
medicine, especially his discovery of the 
antibiotic tyrothricin. 

DUBRICIUS, St (cl. 612), was the traditional 
founder of the Welsh bishopric of Handaff. 
DU CAMP, Maxime, k& (1822-94), French 
poet, novelist, journalist, was born in Paris, 
travelled in the East, and in 1880 was elected 
to the Academy. He wrote books on Paris 
and was a founder of the Revue de Paris. See 
Souvenirs Httiraires (1882-83; trans. 1893). 
DU CANGE, Charles Dufresne, Sieur, kdzh 
(1610-88), French scholar, was born at 
Amiens, and became a parlianrentary advo¬ 
cate in Paris^ where he died. Du Cange’s 
chief productions are Glossarium ad Scriptores 
Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis (Paris 1678) and 
Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae 
Graecitatis (1688). 


DUCCIO DI BUONINSEGNA (r. 1260- 
c. 1320), Italian painter, founder of the 
Sienese school, in whose work the Byzantine 
tradition in Italian art is seen in its most 
highly-developed slate. His masterpiece is 
the Macsta for the altar of Siena cathedral 
(1311), and the Madonna in S. Maria Novella 
at Florence, long attributed to Cimahue, is 
now generally considered to be his work. He 
is represented in the National Gallery by the 
Annimciation, Christ healing the Blind Man, 
and the Transfiguration. Sec studies by 
Wcigclt (1911) and d’Ancona (1956). 

DU CHAILLU, Paul Bdloui, shah-yii {a. 1835- 
1903), French explorer, born in Paris (or 
New Orleans), in 1855 sailed for four years 
to West Africa. His Explorations in Equa^ 
torkd Africa (1861; revised cd. 1871) made 
important contributions to geographical, 
ethnological, and zoological science, especi¬ 
ally as to the Ogowd River, the L'ans, and 
the gorilla, but was received at first with much 
distrust. A Journey to Ashango-Laud (1867) 
describes another expedition (1863 65). 

DUCHAMP, Marcel, diTshd (1887- ), 

French painter, brother of Jacques Villon, 
(q.v.) and Raymond Duchump-Villon (1876™ 
1918) the sculptor, associated with several 
modern movements including cubism and 
futurism, shocked his generation with such 
works as Cofee-Mill (I9U) and Nude 
descending a staircase (1912; Phikulclplua), 
and was one of the pioneers of dadaism, the 
anti-art protest, which exalted the presenta¬ 
tion of energy and change above timeless, 
classical aesthetic values and fulminated 
against^ mechanization. In 1915 he left 
Paris for New York, where he laboured 
eight years on a (en-fcct-high composition in 
glass and metal, 7'he Bride Stripped Bare by 
Her Batchelors Even (1915 -23; Philadelphia), 
in which many of the shapes were obtained 
by chancc-ctrccts, dust blown on to the 
drawings, See. I'his ho described in his Green 
Box notes (1933). He edited the American 
art magazine, VVV (1942 44). See mono¬ 
graph by R. Lcbcl (trans. 1959). 

DU CHATELKT. See CijATia.m-LoMONT, 

DUCHENNE, Gulllaimie Ikiijamin Aniiuadi, 
dil-sherT (1806-75), lYench physician, edu¬ 
cated at Douai and Paris, a pioneer in electro- 
physiology and the founder of electro¬ 
therapeutics. He was the first to describe 
locomotor ataxia. Works include UElectrisa-* 
tion localisde (1855) and Physiologk des 
rnouvenients (1867). 

DUCHESNE, diEshen, (1) Andr6 (1584 *1640), 
a French historian, in Latin called Chosnius 
or Quercctanus, who wrote histories of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, of the popes 
down to Paul V, and of the House of 
Burgundy, and made collections of the early 
Norman and French histories. 

(2) F6rc. See HiSbert. 

DUOS, Jean Francois, dlEsee (1733-1816), 
a French poet and playwright, who was born 
and died at Versailles, and who adapted 
Shakespeare without knowing one word of 
English. 

DUCK, (1) Jacob (c. 1600 60), Dutch painter 
of genre pictures, guardroom scenes, &c., 
was born and lived at The Hague. 

(2) Stephen (1705-56), an English farm- 
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labourer, born at Charlton in Wiltshire, who 
as a poet became librarian to Queen Caroline 
and rector of Bydcct, but drowned himself 
in a fit of despondency. 

DUCKWORTH, Sir John Thomas (1748™ 
1817), British admiral, born at Lcathcrlicad, 
totally defeated a superior French squadron 
oflTSan Domingo, February 6, 1806. In 1807 
he forced the passage of the Dardanelles; in 
1813 he was created a baronet, 

DUCfvAUX. See DARMmirnvR. 

DUDDEi.L, William du Eois (1872-1917), 
British engineer, worked on radio-telegraphy 
and in 1897 invented an improved version of 
the oscillograph. Ho was elected F.R.S. in 
1912 and the Physical Society instituted the 
Duddcll Medal in his honour. 

DUDEVANT, Madame, See Sand. 

DUDLEY, (1) Dnd (1599H684), a natural son 
of the 5th Baron Dudley, was the first to 
smelt iron with coal, at his father’s ironworks 
at Pensnet in Worcestershire (1619) and at 
Bristol (1651). See his Metalliim Martis 
(1665). 

(2) Edmund (c. 1462- 1510), English lawyer 
and privy-councillor, was Simpson’s partner 
in carrying out the detested policy of Henry 
VII, whose son and successor sent him to 
the block. He was also father of the Duke 
of Northumberland. See Griiy (Lady Janh) 
and Liac'HSTPR. 

(3) Lord Guildford. See Grey, Lai^y Jane. 

(4) Sir Robert (1573 1649), a son of the 
Earl of Leicester by Lady Shellicld, studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford, made a voyage to the 
West Indies (1594*95), was knighted by 
Essex on the Cadiz expedition (1596), joined 
Essex's plot (1601), and, after a vain attempt 
to establish his legitimacy, quitted England 
(1605), deserting wife and daughters, and 
taking a mistress with him. He turned 
Roman Catholic, and lived chiefly at or near 
Florence* busy with naval inventions; in 
1620 the Emperor Ferdinand created him 
Duke of Northumberland and Earl of 
Warwick in the Holy Roman Empire. See 
Life by J. Temple Leader (1895). 

DUESBURY, William (1725-86), English 
china maker, born at Cannock in Stafford¬ 
shire, in 1755 moved to Derby, and founded 
the china manufacture there. 

DUFAURE, Jules Armand Stanislas, du-for 
(1798-1881), French statesman, premier of 
France 1876, 1877-79, was bom at Saujon, 
Charentc Infdrieure. See Life by Picot 
(188.3).- 

DU FAY, Charles Fran 9 ois de Cisternay (1698- 
1739), French chemist, superintendent of 
gardens to the king of France, discovered the 
two kinds of electricity, positive and negative, 
and carried out research on phosphorus and 
double refraction. 

DUFF, (1) Alexander (1806-78), born near 
Pitlochry, in 1829 was ordained the first 
Scottish missionary to India. His plan of 
combining religious teaching with western 
science caused opposition; but his school 
flourished, and in time he was encouraged 
by government officials. In 1843 Duff cast 
in his lot with the Free Church, and had to 
give up his college; but he began anew, and 
soon his work was on a greater scale than 
before. In 1844 he helped to start the 


Calcutta Review. He was modWjtor of the 
Free Church Assembly in 1851, M^again in 
1873; and was LL.D. of New Yor^i^ D.D. 
of Aberdeen. Duff was one of 
of the university of Calcutta, but was oo^^ 
by persistent ill-health to leave India per¬ 
manently in 1863. A gift of £11,000, 
presented to him, he gave to a fund for 
invalided Free Church missionaries. He 
raised £10,000 to endow a missionary chair 
in the New College, Edinburgh, of which he 
was the tirst occupant. See Lives by G. 
Smith (1879) and T. Smith (18831. 

(2) Sir Mountstuart Elphinstoae Grant 
(J829-1906), born at his father’s estate of 
Eden in Aberdeenshire and educated at 
Edinburgh and Balliol, in 1854 was called to 
the bar, was Liberal M.P. for the Elgin 
Burghs 1857-81, and then was governor of 
Madras till 1886, when he was made a 
G.C.S.L Sec his Notes from a Diary (1897- 

(3) ‘Sir Robert William (1835-95), Liberal 
M.P, for Banffshire 1861-93, when he was 
appointed governor of New South Wales. 

DUFFERIN AND AVA, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton Temple Blackwood, 1st Marquis of 
(1826“ 1902), was born at Florence, succeeded 
his father as 5th Baron Dufferin in 1841, and 
from Eton passed to Christ Church, Oxford. 
Mis Letters from High Latitudes (1859) is an 
account of a yachting cruise to Iceland and 
Spitzbergon, In 1860 he was sent by Lord 
Palmerston to inquire into the religious 
massacres in Syria, and on his return was 
created a K.C-B. He was under-secretary for 
India (1864-66) and for war (1866); chancel¬ 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster (1868-72); 
and governor-general of Canada (1872-78), 
having been created an earl in 1871. From 
1879 to 1881 he was ambassador at St 
Petersburg, whence ho was transferred to 
Constantinople. After the collapse of the 
rebellion of Arabi Pasha, he went to Cairo 
to restore order in Egypt; to him was due 
the abolition of the Dual Control. In 1884 
he succeeded Lord Ripon as viceroy of India; 
his tenure of office was made memorable 
by measures for strengthening the Indian 
frontier and by the annexation of Upper 
Burma in December 1885. He was succes¬ 
sively ambassador at Rome, marquis (1888), 
and ambassador to France (1891-96). He 
suffered by the bankruptcy of the Globe Co. 
See his Life by Lyall (1904). The Marchioness 
wrote on their life and work in India, Canada, 
Russia and Turkey. 

DUFF-GORDON, Lady Lucie (1821-69), 
English authoress, the only child of John 
Austin (q.v.) was bora m London. A 
playmate of John Stuart Mill, she married in 
1840 Sir Alexander Duff-Gordon (1811-72). 
A brilliant literary hostess and friend of 
Heine, she translated German authors such 
as Meinhold, Niebuhr and Ranke, paid 
health visits to the Cape and to Egypt and 
gained a reputation by her vivacious Letters 
(1865) and 0^75). See books by her daughter 
Janet Ross (1888), Waterfleld (1937). 

DUFFY, Sir Charles Gavau (1816-1903). Irish 
nationalist, made K.C.M.G. in 1873, was 
born in County Monaghan, helped to start 
the Nation (1842), the Young Ireland organ. 
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and for twelve years engaged in agitation, 
being tried for sedition and treason-felony. 
On the break-up of the Independent Irish 
party, he emigrated in 1856 to Australia, 
where, after the establishment of the Victorian 
constitution, he became in 1857 minister of 
public works, of lands in 1858 and 1862, and 
prime minister in 1871. In 1877 he was 
elected speaker of the Legislative Assembly. 
His Ballad Poetry of Ireland became a house¬ 
hold book in his native country. In 1880, 
when he returned to Europe, appeared his 
Young Ireland, 1840-50 (final ed. 1896), 
followed in 1883 by Four Years of Irish 
History, 1845-49, and in 1898 by My Life, in 
Two Hemispheres* 

DUFOUR, Guillaume Henri (1787-1875), a 
Swiss general and writer on military matters, 
served in the French army and commanded 
the now Swiss federal forces against the 
Sonderbund in 1847. 1-Ie also was responsible 
for a topographical map of Switzerland and 
was a founder of the Red Cross. See French 
Lives by Sayous (Geneva 1884) and Chapiiisat 
(1944). 

DUFRESNE, Charles. See Du Cancje. 
DUFY, Raoul, dufee (1877-1953), French 
artist and designer, born at Lo Havre. In 
1900 he won a scholarship to the Ecolc dcs 
Beaux-Arts, and was much influenced by 
Fauvism, which he later abandoned; but ho 
retained his singing blues and reds. From 
1907 lo 1918 ho produced many fabric 
designs and engraved book illustrations, and 
in 1919 he went to the Riviera, and began a 
long series of swift calligraphic sketches in 
oils, gouache and water-colour of seascapes, 
regattas and racecourse scenes. See the 
studies by P. Courthion (1951) and J. 
Lassaigne (1954). 

DUGDALE, Sir William (1605-^86), English 
antiquary, was born at Shiistokc, near 
Colcshill, Warwickshire. He studied law and 
history under his father, to please whom ho 
married before he was eighteen, and soon 
after whose death he purchased the neigh¬ 
bouring manor of Blythe (1625). In 1638 he 
was created a pursuivant-at-arms extra¬ 
ordinary, and in 1640 Rouge Croix pursui¬ 
vant. During the Great Rebellion he adhered 
to the Royalist cause, and from 1642 to 
1646 was at Oxford, the king’s headquarters, 
being made an M.A. and Chester herald, 
while pursuing his antiquarian researches. 
He lived in obscurity during the Common¬ 
wealth, but on the Restoration received the 
office of Norroy, and in 1677 was promoted 
to be Garter Principal King of Arms, at the 
same time receiving knighthood. His works 
include the Monasticon Anglicanum (1655™ 
1661-73), a history of English religious 
foundations (Eng. ed. 6 vols. 1817-30); 
Antiquities of Warwickshire (1656); History 
of Imbanking and Drayning (1662); and 
Baronage of England (3 vols. 1675-76). Sec 
his Life, Diary, and Correspondence, edited 
by William Hamper (1827). 

DU GUAY-TROUIN, Ren6, dtt gay troo-t 
(16737l736)j French sailor, bom at St Male, 
for his daring exploits as a privateer was 
given the command of a frigate in 1697. In 
1707 he engaged a British fleet at the entrance 
to the Channel, burning one ship, and 


capturing three others and sixty transports. 
For the capture, in 1711, of Rio dc Janeiro 
he was ennobled. In 1731 he was sent into 
the Levant. See his Mdmoires by Beau¬ 
champs (4vols., Paris 1740; Eng. trans. 1742); 
French Lives by La Landcllo (2nd ed. 1876)! 
Dc Bona (1890), and Philipps (1892); and 
Sir J. K. Laughton’s Studies in Naval Historv 
(1887). 

BUHAMEL, Georges (1884- ), French 

novelist, poet and man of letters, originally 
studied medicine and became an army 
surgeon. This gave the background for 
La y/e des martvrs (1917) and Civilisation 
(1918, awarded Prix Goncourt). Many of 
his fifty volumes of vigorous, skilful writing 
have been translated. They include News 
from Havre (1934), The Pasquier Chronicles 
(1937), Why France fights (1940) and Light 
on my Days (1948. autobiographical). Ho 
edited Mercure de France anti was elected to 
the Acadeinie franv'aise in 1935. 

DOlIRING, Karl Eugen (1833 1921), German 
hilosopher and political economist, was 
orn at Berlin, and became tpiite blind 
before ho was thirty. As a philosopher ho 
was positivist and anti-Hegelian; as an 
economist he was indnenced by Henrv 
Charles Carey (q.v.), 

BtllliUS, Gains (IL 3rd cent, n.ci.), as consul 
in 260 B.c. won Rome’s first great naval 
victory over the (’arthaginians off Mylc, 
mainly by his grappling-irons. 

BIJJARDIN, PXdix, diFdiarMt (180P- 60), 
French zoologist, investigator of foraminifera, 
protozoa, Ike,, was born at 'Tours aiul died at 
Rennes. 

DUKAS, Paul diFkah (1865 1935), French 
composer, born in Paris. Some of bis work 
is classical in approach, but he tends mainly 
towards musical Impressionism, His best- 
known work is the symphonic poem 
IJApprenti sorcier (1897); the opera Ariane 
et Barhe-Bleue is also noteworthy. He wrote 
some musicological books, and edited works 
by Rameau and Scarlatti, 

DULAC;, Edmund (1882 1953), P'rcnch-born, 
naturalized British artist aiul book-illustrator, 
mainly of fairy-tales. He designed the 
coronation stamp (1937). 

DULiXS, John Foster (1888 1959), U.S. 
politician, was born in Washington, D.C., 
and was educated at Princeton University 
and the Sorbonno. As a young lawyer from 
a family with a diplomatic tradition he 
attended the Hague Conference of 1907. At 
the Conference of Versailles he was adviser 
to President Wilson and was principal U.S. 
spokesman on the Reparations Commission. 
In the inter-war years he combined legal 
work in America with international con¬ 
ferences of churchmen and others concerned 
with advancing Christian ideals in world 
affairs. In the second World War he was a 
strong advocate of a world governmental 
organization. In 1945 he was adviser to 
Senator Vandenberg at the Charter Con¬ 
ference of the United Nations. In 1946, in 
1947 and in 1950 he was U.S. delegate to the 
General Assembly. In January 1953 he 
became U.S. secretary of state, opening a 
vigorous diplomacy of personal conferences 
With statesmen in other countries. By the end 
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of 1954 ho had travelled nearly 180,000 miles 
and had visited more than 40 countries, sign¬ 
ing treaties and agreements and drawing the 
attention of the Western nations more 
strongly to the threat of Communism, In 
1954 he launched the concept of S.h'.A.T.O. 
and backed the plan to bring Western Ger¬ 
many into N.A.T.O. In 1956, after the 
nationalization of the Suez, Canal by President 
Nasser of Egypt, he proposed the Suez Canal 
Users’ Association. Later he opposed the 
Anglo-French military intervention and was 
himself strongly opposed by much British 
Conservative opinion. Though President 
Eisenhower hailed him in 1957 as ‘ one of the 
greatest of our secretaries of state \ the 
Western world was apt to criticize his 
inflexible thinking and his occasional rashness 
and to consider him a tactician rather than a 
creator of memorable policies; but no one 
questioned bis dedicated belief that a moral 
purpose should inform international affairs. 
He was awarded the highest American civil 
decoration, the Medal of fu'ccdom, shortly 
before his death from cancer. I Ic published 
)Var, Peace and Change (1939), War ar Peace 
(1950). 

BULONG, Pierre Louis (1785-1838), French 
chemist, born at Rouen, trained lirst as a 
doctor and later became professor of C’hcmis- 
try and then of Physics in Paris. In 1813 he 
discovered the explosive nitrogen trichloride. 
With Petit he (lid research on heat and 
enunciated the law of the constancy of atomic 
heats (1819). In 1826 he was elected foreign 
member of the Royal Society. 

DUMAS, dil-rnaJh (0 Alexandre (in full, 
Alexandre Diiiwas Davy de la Pailleterie) 
(1802-70), ITench novelist and playwright, 
born at Villors-Gottercts (Aisne), was the 
grandson of Count Alexandre Davy de la 
Paillctoric and Mario-Cessette Dumas, a 
Haytian Negress, and the son of General 
Alexandre Davy-Dumas and Marie Labourot, 
daughter of a tavern-keoper and small 
landowner at Villcrs-Cfottcrets. After an idle, 
irregular youth, ho went to Paris in 1823; 
obtained a clerkship in the bureau of the 
Due d’Orl6ans; but spent some years in 
reading and in learning the art of writing. 
volume of short stories and a couple of 
farces, however, wore bis only productions 
when, at twenty-seven, bo became famous by 
bis Henri ///(1829), performed at the Tb6{itre 
Francais. He had operated that revolution 
in historical drama which admirers of Hugo 
ascribe to the poet of Hermni (1830). In 
1831 he did the same for domestic tragedy 
with Antony^ failed in verse with Charles VU 
chez ses grands vassaux^ and scored a 
tremendous success (in collaboration with 
Goubaux and Dinant) with Richard Darling- 
toni in 1832 he carried the romantic * histoir ’ 
to Its culmination in la Tour de Neste (in 
collaboration with Oaillardot). In that same 
year he fell ill of cholera, wont to Switzerland 
to recuperate, and wrote for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes the first of his famous and 
delightful Impressions de voyaged A pro¬ 
digious worker, he would, after months of 
production, refresh himself with a round of 
travel, and he always published his experi¬ 
ences, Flence En Suisse 11832). Le Midi de la 


France (1840), Le Caucase (1859), &c. But 
^ story-teller that Dumas was 
destined to gain enduring success. As to his 
own share in his own work, he exhausted, it 
lumcars, some ninety collaborators, and his 
debates with some of them by no means 
redounded to his credit. He took whatever 
he could get froni whomsoever he could get 
it, and gave it his own immense and radiant 
personality. Still, it is undeniable that his 
thelts were many and flagrant Trelawny’s 
Adventures of a Younger Son, for instance, 
appears m his collected works; and it is said 
that ho was with difliculty restrained from 
signing a book of the Iliad which some one 
else had run into prose. From the first it was 
lus purpose to put the history of France into 
novels, and his earliest essay was the Isabelle 
lhivii}re (1836). It was followed by 
Patdtne (1838), Actd (1839), Othon Parcher 
(1840)-~“and others all on different lines; 
then the historical vein cropped up anew in 
Le Chevalier d'Ilarmentha! andf Ascanio 
(1843). For the amazing decade that followed 
there is no parallel in literalure except the 
first ten ycai's of the author of Waverley. In 
1844, with a number of digressions into now 
provinccs~~as Cdcile, Fernande, Amaury, 
Monte appeared Les Trois Mous- 

qnetaires; in 1845, Vingt ans apris. La Fille 
du rdpnt, and La Reine Margot; in 1846, 
La Ctierre des femmes, Maison rouge, Le 
Bdtard de Mauldon, La Dame de Monsoreau, 
and Les Mdmoires dUin mddeem; in 1848, 
Les Qnarante-cinq and the beginnings of 
finished in 1850; and in 1849, 
Le Collier de la reine. The next two years 
witnessed productions so varied as La Tnlipe 
noire and Le Trou de Penfer (1850), and La 
Femme an collier de velours (1851); in 1852 
the historical masterpiece Olympe de Clives 
was produced. Between that year and 1854 
were produced the ten delightful volumes of 
Mes MdnwireSf with Ange Pitou and La 
Comtesse de Charny. Other achievements in 
the romance of French history were Inginue 
(1854), Les Compagnons de JHiu (1857), Les 
Louves de Machecoul (1859), and Les Blancs 
et les bleus (1867-68), with which last the 
sequence ended. The list is nothing like 
complete, and we can only refer in passing 
to the cloud of drama (the great historical 
novels were dramatized—the Mousquetaires 
cycle supplied at least three plays—as also 
were Monte Cristo and others), history, 
canserie, journalism, &c., in whose midst this 
enormous production went on. Dumas took 
a conspicuous part in the Days of July; in 
1837 he received the red ribbon; in 1842 he 
married Mile Ida Ferrier, from whom he 
promptly separated; in 1855 he went for two 
years into exile at Brussels; from 1860 to 
1864 he was helping Garibaldi in Italy, and 
conducting and writing a journal; and in 
1886 he produced the last but one of his plays. 
By this time the end was near; he sank 
under his work. He had got rid of a series 
of fortunes, and he quitted Paris for the last 
time with only a couple of napoleons in his 
pocket. Ho went to his son’s villa at Dieppe, 
and there he died. See Lives by Fitzgerald 

S , Blaze de Bury (1885), Glinel (188^, 
it (1901), LoQomte 11903), A. IFt 
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Davidson (1902), Liicas-Dubrcton (1928); 
also the Memoirs (Irans. i907“‘09), also 
A. Maurois, The Three Musketeers (1957). 

(2) Alexandre (1824-95), natural son of (1), 
was born in Paris, when his father was but 
twenty-two years old. He was soon legiti¬ 
mized, and at sixteen, after a course of 
training at the Institution Goubaux and the 
Colli^ge Bourbon, he left school for the world 
of letters and the society to which his father, 
then almost at his apogee, belonged. Ho 
was essentially respectable, however, and, 
having sown a certain quantity of wild oats 
and made a few experiments in literature, he 
settled down to serious work. He started in 
fiction and succeeded; he went on to drama; 
he took to theorizing about art, morals, 
politics, religion even, and succeeded. His 
novels—from iLn: Dame anx caauTias (1848) 
to V Affaire CUmeuceati (1864)—arc all 
readable, and the former was a great success 
in dramatic form (1852). His essays, letters, 
speeches, prefaces, and prelections generally 
are brilliant and admirable in form, and 
daring, paradoxical, suggestive in a very 
high degree. Of his sixteen plays. Le DemT 
Monde (1855), Le Fils nature/ (l^^^d), Les 
Idies de Mme Aidmiy (1867), Une Visite de 
rwces (1871), Monsieur Alphonse (1873), 
Denise (1885) are masterpieces. Other 
famous dramas in which he had a share arc 
Le Supplice d*nne femme (1865), whose 
chaotic original is duo to Emile do Girardin; 
FIdlotse Faranquet (1866), in collaboration 
with Durantin; and Les Danicheff (1876). 
Ho may have assisted Gcor|j:c Sand in 
preparing several of her works for the stage, 
and he completed and produced his father’s 
Joseph Ikdsamo (1878). Elected to the 
Academy in 1874, he died November 27, 
1895. Sec study by J. Clarctie (1883); also 
A. Maurois, The Three Musketeers (1957). 

(3) dean Baptiste Andre (1800 84), French 
chemist, was born at Alais, Gard. FIc studied 
at Geneva, and coming to Paris in 1821, was 
first a lecturer in the Ecolo Poly technique, 
then professor of Chemistry in the Ath6n6e, 
the Ecole Centrale (founded by himself), and 
finally, the Sorbonne. He came forward into 
public life (1849), was appointed master of 
the Mint (1868), and elected to the Academy 
(1875). His chief works are Trmtd de chhnie 
appliquie aux arts (1828) and Lemons sur la 
philosophic chimique (1838). Sec forty-page 
memoir by A. W. Hofmann in Nature, 
February 6, 1880. 

DU MAURIER, mor-yay, (1) George Louis 
Falmella Busson (1834™9d), artist and 
illustrator, was born in Pans, but was the 
grandson of imigrds who fled to England at 
the Revolution. In 1851 ho came himself to 
London and studied chemistry, but returning 
to Paris adopted art as a profession, and 
studied there and at Antwerp and Dilsscldorf, 
In England he rapidly acquired reputation 
as a designer of exceptional dexterity. Ho 
illustrated new editions of Thackeray’s 
Esmond and Ballads, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
&c.; and much of his work appcareci in 
Once a Week and the Cornhill Magazine. 
Finally he joined the staff of Punch, and 
became par excellence the gentle, graceful 
satirist^of fashionable life (see his English 


Society at Uonu\ 1880). He wrote and 
illustrated three novels, Peter Ihbetson (1891), 
Trilby (1894; extraordinarily successful), and 
The Martian (1897). See books by F. 
Moscheles (1896), T. A. Armstrong (1912), 
T. M. Wood (1913). 

(2) Sir Gerald (1873-1934), British actor- 
manager, younger son of (1), was educated 
at Harrow, loft a business career for the 
stage, made a reputation in criminal rdles, 
beginning with Raffles (1906). Ho became 
joint manager of Wyndham’s theatre (1910- 
1925), and was knighted in 1922 for his 
services to the stage. He was manager of 
the St James’s theatre from 1926 until his 
death. See Gerald; a Portrait (1934) by (3). 

(3) Daphne (1907- ), British novelist, 
daughter of (2), author of a number of 
successful period romances and adventure 
stories, including/a Inn (1936), Rebecca 
(1938) and FrenchmarPs Creek (1942). She 
has also published a family history, The Du 
Mauriers (1937) and a biography of her 
father. 

DUMONT, dibmd, (1) Augustin Alexandre 
(18()F*84), French sculptor, one of a long 
artist line, was born and died in Paris, The 
statue of Napoleon on the VendOmc column 
is his work. Sec two works by Battier 
(1885 90). 

(2) Pkixe hhieone Louis (1759 1829), the 
apostle of Benthamism, was born at Clcncva, 
anti in 1783 accepted the charge of the 
French Protestant Church at Bt Petersburg. 
In 1785 he became tutor in London to the 
sons of Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis 
of Lansdownc, his talents and liberalism 
recommending him to the Wltigs. During 
the curly years of the F'rcnch Revolution he 
was at Paris, and became attached to Mira- 
bcau, regarding whom he has given much 
information in his Souvenirs sur Mirabcau 
(1832). In 1791 he returned to luigland, and 
met Jeremy Bcntham. This was the event of 
his life. Convinced of the value of Bentham’s 
views on legislation, he obtained permission 
to edit his unpublished writings. The results 
appeared in his 7}mN de legislation civile et 
penale (1802), Thdarkt des peines et des 
recompenses (1811), &c. Dumont returned 
to Geneva in 1814, and became a member of 
the rcprcscrrtativc counciL 11c died at 
Milan. 

DUMONT D’URVILLE, Jiilcs S6bastkn 
C^sar (1790-1842), French admiral, born at 
Cond6 in Calvados, entered the navy in 1807, 
and in 1826-29 sailed in search of La P6rouse 
(q.v.), and made coast-surveys of Australasia. 
In 1837-40 ho made a voyage of Antarctic 
exploration, discovering Joinvillc Island and 
Aa6Ue Land. Ho was killed in a railway 
accident near Versailles, Sec the forty-nine 
volumes of text and maps recording his 
voyages, and a Life by Joubert fFours, 1885). 

DUMOURIEZ, Charles Francois, dU-moor- 
yay (1739--1823), F’rench goncrul, born at 
Cambrai, from 1757 sorved with distinction 
during the Seven Years* War. A year or two 
of secret diplomacy in Poland and Flamburg 
brought him three years’ imprisonment in 
the Bastille and at Caen (1772), but Louis XVI 
in J 778 made him commandant of Cherbourg. 
In 1790 he became one of the Jacobins, and 
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was appointed commandant at Mantes. He 
now attached himscll' to the Girondists, and 
held for a short lime the ministry of Foreign 
Alfairs, which he resi^jned to take the field. 
The allies were advancing in great force. By 
a series of bold and rapid manoeuvres 
Diimouricz prevented them from sweeping 
over Champagne, defeated the Prussians at 
Valniy (September 20, 1792), and overthrew 
the Austrians at Jemappes. The campaign 
of 1793, aiming at the conquest of the 
Netherlands, opened with the siege of 
Macstricht; Breda and other places were 
taken by the ITcnch; but at Neerwinden 
(March 18, 1793) Dumouricz sustained a 
severe defeat from the Austrians. His 
leanings towards constitutional monarchy 
excited the jealousy of the revolutionists; 
and ere long he was denounced as a traitor 
and summoned to Ihiris. To save his head 
he went over to the Austrian camp. After 
wandering through many countries of 
Europe, he finally settled in England, and 
died at Turville Park near Honlcy-upon- 
Thamos. Besides pam pit lets, Dumouricz 
wrote Mdffwinw' (1794). 

DUNANT, Jean Henri, da-ml (1828"!910), 
Swiss philanthropist, born at Geneva, 
inspired the foundation of the International 
Red Cross after seeing the plight of the 
wounded on the battlefield of Solfcrino. His 
olforts brought about the conference at 
Geneva (1863) from which came the Geneva 
Convention (1864). In 1901, with Fr6d6ric 
Passy, he was awarded the iirsl Nobel Peace 
prize. 

DUNBAR, (1) Paul Lsiwrence (1872 -1906), 
American poet, born at Dayton, Ohio, the 
son of an escaped Negro slave. He gained a 
reputation with Lyrics of Lowly Lfc (1896), 
many of which were in dialect. His Complete 
Poems appeared in 1913. See studies by 
K. Wiggins (1907) and B. G. Brawlcy 

(2) William (c. 1460 c. 1520), Scottish poet, 
born probably in East Lothian between 1460 
and 1465, seems to have entered St Andrews 
University in 1475, and taken his M.A, in 
1479. He became a Franciscan novice, and 
visited every nourishing town in England 
betwixt Berwick and C.'alais; preached at 
‘ Dernton * and Canterbury; crossed the sea 
at Dover, and instructed the inhabitants of 
Picardy; but he divested himself of the habit 
Pic appears next to have been secretary to 
some of James IV*s numerous embassies to 
foreign courts. In 1500 ho obtained from 
the king a pension of £10, afterwards 
increased to £20, then to £80. In 1501 he 
visited England, probably with the ambas¬ 
sadors sent to arrange the king's marriage. 
Early in 1503, before the queems arrival, he 
composed in honour of the event his most 
famous poem. The Thrisslll and the Mols, 
perhaps the happiest political allegory in 
English literature. He seems now to nave 
lived chiefly about court, writing poems, and 
sustaining himself with the vain hope of 
church preferment. In 1508 Chepraan 
printed seven of his poems—^the earliest 
specimen of Scottish typography. He visited 
the north of Scotland in May 1511, in the 
train of Queen MargarcL and his name 


disappears altogether after Flodden. He was 
certainly dead in 1530; and David Laing 
argues that he must have died before 1522. 
As a poet, Dunbar is at times as rich in fancy 
and colour as Spenser in the Faerie Queen: 
as homely and shrewd and coarse as Chaucer 
m the MilleFs Tale; as pious and devotional 
as Cowper in his hymns; and as wildly 
grotesque in satire as Burns. He reaches his 
highest level in his satires. The Twa Marriit 
^emen and the Wedo, and The Dance of the 
<Sevin Deidly Synnis. Flis Lament for the 
Makaris is a masterpiece of pathos. See 
Poems cd. W. M. Mackenzie (1932) and study 
by R. A. Taylor (1932). 

Scotland. See Macbeth. 
DUNCAN, (1) Adam, Viscount (1731-1804), 
British admiral, was born at Dundee, and, 
entering the navy in 1746, commanded the 
Valiant <xt Havana (1762). He distinguished 
himself at Cape St Vincent (1780), and as 
admiral took command in 1795 of the North 
Sea Squadron to watch the Dutch fleet— 
Holland and France being at war with 
Britain. His blockade of the Tcxcl was most 
cflcctive, and Dutch trade was almost ruined. 
In the spring of 1797 the mutiny of the Nore 
spread to Duncan’s seamen, and his position 
was for some weeks critical. On October 11 
he gained the brilliant victory of Camperdown 
and was rewarded with a pension of £2000 
and the title of Viscount Duncan of Camper- 
down. He died suddenly at Coldstream; 
his elder son was in 1831 made Bari of 
Camperdown. See Life by third Earl (1898). 

(2) Henry, D.D. (1774-1846), Scottish 
clergyman, from 1798 minister of Ruthwell, 
Dumfriesshire, in 1810 established there the 
first savings-bank. He restored the 7th- 
century runic cross now in Ruthwell church. 

(3) Isadora (1878-1927), American dancer, 
travelled widely in Europe demonstrating her 
now style of dancing, based on the figures in 
Greek vase-painting, and influenced the 
development of the ballet. She founded 
schools in Berlin, Salzburg, Vienna and 
elsewhere. Her private life gave rise to 
considerable scandal, particularly after her 
children had been tragically killed in a motor 
accident. She herself was accidentally 
strangled when her scarf caught in the wheel 
of her car. See her My Life (1928), and 
monograph by P. Magnici (1948). 

(4) Thomas (1807-45), Scottish painter, 
born at Kinclavcn, Perthshire, was elected 
an A.R.S.A.j an R.S.A., and in 1843 an 
A.R.A, Ho is best known for historical and 
genre works, many with a Jacobite flavour, as 
Prince Charleses Entry into Edinburgh after 
Prestonpans. He died in Edinburgh. 

DUNCKER, Maximilian Wolfgang (1811-86), 
German historical writer, was born at Berlin, 
son of the well-known bookseller, Karl 
Duncker (1781-1869). He became extra¬ 
ordinary professor of History at Halle in 
1842; sat in the National Assembly (1848), 
and as a Liberal in the Prussian chamber 
(1849-52); was called to a Tiibingen chair 
in 1857, and thence recalled in 1859 to Berlin 
to fill a post in the ministry of state. From 
1867 to 1874 he was director of the state 
archives of Prussia. His greatest work is his 
Bistory of Antiquity (1852-57; Eng. traps. 
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1877-82). In 1883-86 was published the 
translation of his history of Greece to the 
end of the Persian war. See Life by Playm 
(1891). 

DLNCKERLEY, Thomas (1724-95), a natural 
son of George II, who was present at the 
taking of devoted himself to 

the promotion of Freemasonry. See Life by 
H. Sadler (1891). 

BUNCOMBE, Thomas Slingshy (1796-1861), 
English politician, Radical M.P. for Hertford 
(1826-32), and for Finsbury from 1834, was 
born near Boroughbridge, and educated at 
Harrow, In 1842 he presented the Chartist 
petition to Parliament. See Life (1868). 
BUNDAS (of Arniston), a Scottish family 
distinguished for legal and political talent. 
Sir .lames Dundas, the first of Arniston, was 
knighted by James VI, and was governor of 
Berwick. His son, Sir James, was a judge of 
the Court of Session, under the title of Lord 
Arniston (1662), but was deprived of hi.s 
office for refusing to abjure the Covenant. 
He died in 1679. His eldest son, Sir Robert, 
who also rose to the bench, died in 1726, 

(1) Hewy, 1st Viscoimt JMelvilSc and 
Baron Bunira (1742-1811), brother of (3), 
was admitted to the Scottish bar in 1763. His 
assiduity, ability and family influence soon 
procured him advancement, and ho was 
successively dcputc-advocatc and solicitor- 
general. In 1774 he became M.P. for 
Midlothian, in 1775 lord advocate, in 1777 
keeper of the signet for Scotland, Dundas’s 
career in parliament was highly successful, 
though not very creditable to his consistency. 
Elected in opposition to the ministry, he 
soon became a strenuous supporter of Lord 
North, and one of the most obstinate 
defenders of the war with America. When 
North resigned in 1781, Dundas continued 
lord advocate under Rockingham. On the 
formation of the Coalition ho passed over to 
Pitt, and became his ablest coadjutor. When 
Pitt returned to power in 1784, Dundas was 
appointed president of the Board of Control, 
and he introduced a bill for restoring the 
Scottish estates forfeited after the *45. 
Secretary of state for the Home Department 
(1791), ho also held a number of other offices; 
and many of the most important public 
measures originated with or were promoted 
by him- He resigned with Pitt in 1801, and 
in 1802, under the Addington administration, 
was made Viscount Melville and Baron 
Bunira. In 1805 ho was impeached of 
* gross malversation and broach of duty * as 
treasurer of the nav 3 {. The fortnight’s trial 
before his peers acquitted him on all charges 
involving his honour. Thereafter he lived 
mostly at Bunira, his seat near Comrio. 
See Lives by Lovat Fraser (1916), Furber 
(1931), Matheson (1933), Omond’s Arniston 
Memoirs (1887). 

(2) Robert (1685-1753), son of Sir Robert, 
in 1717 became solicitor-general, in 1720 lord 
advocate, and as M.P. for Midlothian from 
1722 distiwished himself by his attention to 
Scottish aflfhirs. Sir Robert Walpole coming 
into power in 1725, Dundas resigned his 
office, when he was elected dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates. In 1737 he was raised 
to the bench, also as Lord Arniston. Ho 


became president of the Court of Session in 
1748. 

(3) Robert (1713 87), son of (2), was 
admitted to the Scottish bar in 1738, and 
rose to be Lord Advocate (1754) and presi¬ 
dent of (he C’ourt of Scs.sion (1760). 

BUNDh2E, John Graham of Claverhoiisc 1st 
Viscount (c. 1649 89), Scottish soldier, spent 
three years at St Andrews, then four perhaps 
soldiering under Turenne. In 1672 he 
entered the Prince of Orange’s horse-guards 
as cornet. In 1674 at the of Seneff 

he saved (according to the Gmniehl) William’s 
life; in 1677 he returned to Scotland, and 
became lieutenant in a troop of horse 
commanded by his cousin, the Marquis of 
Montrose. At this time the government of 
Charles 11 was forcing Episcopacy upon 
Scotland and persecuting the Covenanters 
with the utmost rigour. In this service 
ClaverhoLise, now shcritr-deputc of Dumfries¬ 
shire, was employed. At Drumdog, on 
Sunday, Juno L 1679, ho was routed by an 
armed body of Covenanters, some forty of 
his troopers being slain and himself forced 
to ficc. Three weeks later he commanded 
the cavalry at Botlnvcll Brig, where tho 
Covenanters were defeated, about 400 being 
killed, chiefiy by Clavcrhousc’s dragoons. He 
hunted down tho Covenanters and finding 
arms near the homo of Jolm Brown (q.v.), 

‘ the Christian Carrier ’ asked tho latter to 
declare his loyalty to Ring James 11, and 
when Brown refused had him executed. Ho 
became colonel, in 1682 .sherilf of Wigtown¬ 
shire, in 1683 a privy-councillor, in 1684 was 
gifted the estate of Dudhope, and made 
constable of Dundee. In 1688. on his march 
to London to stem the Revolution, Claver- 
housc was made Viscoimt Dundee; next, 
being joined by the Jacobite clans and three 
hundred Irish, he raised tho standard for 
James against William and Mary. After 
various movements in the north ho seized 
Blair Castle, and General Mackay marched 
against him. On the evening of July 27, 
1689, tho tsyo armies met at the head of the 
Pass of Killicerankic,^ Dundee fell by a 
musket-ball while waving on his victorious 
clansmen; ho was taken to Blair Castle, 
vvhero he expired, and was buried in tho 
church^ of Old Blair. * Bloody Claverse 
Bonnie Dundee ’—The two names illustrate 
the opposite feelings borne towards one 
whom the malice ol foes and tho favour of 
friends have invested with a factitious interest. 
Bonnie at least ho was in outward form, with 
the ‘ long dark curled locks ’ and the * melan¬ 
choly haughty countenance ’ which we know 
by his portraits and by Scott’s matchless 
description. Mark Napier’s Memorials and 
Letters of Dundee (1859“'62) partisan and not 
accurate, are still well worth sifting. See also 
lives of him by M, Morris (1887), *A 
Southem ’ (1889), L. Barb6 (1903), S. Terry 
(1905), M. Barrington (1911), G. Daviot 

Jl?36) and A. S. H. Taylor (1939). 

DUNDONALD, Thomas Cochrane, 10th Earl 
of (1775-1860), British seaman, was the 
eldest son of Archibald, 9th Earl (1749-1831), 
who beggared himself over chemical dis¬ 
coveries. Born at Annsfield, Hamilton, he 
entered ffio navy in 1793, and in 1800 
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received the command of a sloop"*, with 
which ho look in hftcen months over fifty 
prizes; his most dashing achievement the 
capture of a Spanish 32-gun frigate with a 
loss of but 3 killed and 18 wounded. He was 
captured shortly afterwards by the French, 
but was speedily exchanged, and promoted to 
post-captain. After protecting the Orkney 
fisheries for fifteen months, he returned 
(February 1805) to prize-taking, and by 
April had made £75,000 of prize-money for 
his own share. The next four years wore 
mainly spent in harassing the cnemyks coasts, 
and in 1808, with a small force, defending 
for twelve days the almost untenable Fort 
Trinidad at Rosas. Meanwhile in 1805 he 
had stood unsuccessfully for Honilon, but by 
judicious largesse was elected next year. In 
1807 he was returned for Westminster, and 
at once proceeding to war against naval 
abuses, was ordered olFto the Mediterranean. 
In April 1809 he was selected to burn the 
French licet then blockaded in Aix Roads by 
Lord Gambicr. On the night of the I Ith the 
boom at the entrance was shattered, explo¬ 
sion vessels and fireships caused a panic, and 
daylight showed almost all the French licet 
aground. Gambicr, however, was miles 
away, and Cochrane's signals met with no 
response. C'onsctiiicnily only four of the 
enemy's ships were destroyed. Cochrane 
received the Knighthood of the Bath, and 
Gambicr the thanks of parliament, after an 
acquittal by the court-martial which ensued 
on Cochrane’s protest against tlic vote of 
thanks. Discredited and on half-pay, 
Cochrane pursued his crusade against naval 
corruption, until in 1814 he was arrested on 
a charge of fraud. A rumour of Napoleon’s 
overthrow had sent up the funds, and ho, 
with two others, was tried for propagating it 
and selling out upwards of a million sterling 
with a gross profit of £10,000. The others 
were giuUy; Cochrane, by some held inno¬ 
cent, was sentenced to pay a fine of £1000, to 
suffer a year’s imprisonment, and to stand 
for an hour in the pillory. This last was 
remitted, but he was struck off the navy list, 
expelled from parliament, anti degraded from 
his knighthood, Westminster rc-clcctcd him; 
and in March 1815 ho broke out of jail and 
reappeared in the House, to be forcibly 
removed and rcimprisoncd for the remaining 
three months of his sentence, and further 
fined £100. In 1818 he proceeded to aid 
Chile and Peru in their war of freedom; and 
in command of Chile’s little navy he stormed 
the fifteen strong forts of Valdivia (1819), 
and cut out a frigate from under the batteries 
of Callao (1820), in two and a half years 
making Chile mistress of her own waters. He 
squabbled over his reward, as also over that 
(including the marquisato of MaranhUo) for 
his brilliant services on behalf of the infant 
empire of Brazil (1823”-25). For the cause 
of Greek independence he could do little 
through lack of ships and men (1827-28); 
so, returning to England, h© devoted himself 
to procuring his reinstatement in the navy. 
But it was not till 1832 that a ‘ free pardon ’ 
was granted to the Earl of Dundonald—h© 
had succeeded to the title ten months earlier-— 
and that he was gazetted a rear-admiral. 


Restored to the honour of knighthood (1847), 
commander-in-chief on the North American 
station (1848™51), and rear-admiral of the 
United Kingdom (1854), he died at Kensing¬ 
ton, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Lord Dundonald advocated the application 
of steam-power to warships. His ‘ secret 
war-plan ’ (to overwhelm fleets and fortresses 
by sulphur-fumes, &c.) was in 1812 and 1846 
condemned as too inhuman, though infallible, 
and was not revealed till 1908 (in ‘ Panmure 
Papers ’). Sec his own (nominally) Narrative 
of Services in the Liberation of Cbiii, Peru, and 
Brazil (1859), and Autobiography of a Seaman 
(1860-61), which breaks off in 1814, and is 
completed in the Life by the eleventh Earl 
and Fox-Bourne (2 vols. 1869). See also 
books by Fortcscue (1896) and Twitchett 
(1931), Lord Ellcnborough’s The Guilt of 
Lord Cochrane in 1814 (1914) and J. W. P. 
Mallalicu, Extraordinary Seaman (1957). 

DUN^:R, Nils Christofer (1839-1914), Swedish 
astronomer, educated at Lund, professor of 
Astronomy at Uppsala and director of the 
observatory there (1888-1909). He made a 
study of variable and double stars, and was 
an expert on stellar spectroscopy. Fie died at 
Stockholm. 

DUNFERMLINE, Lord. See Abercromby. 

DUNGLISON, RoMey (1798-1869), American 
physician, born at Keswick, studied medicine 
m London, Edinburgh, and Erlangen, and 
from 1824 held chairs in the United States, 
where he was the friend of Presidents 
Jefferson and Madison. See Life (1870). 

DUNIHLL, Thomas Frederick (1877-1946), 
English composer and teacher, born in 
London, studied under Stanford and taught 
at the Royal College of Music. In 1907 he 
organized concerts to publicize the works of 
younger British composers. Ho first made 
his name with chamber works and songs, 
but his greatest success was the light opera 
Tantivy Towers (1931) to words by A. P. 
Herbert. He wrote a short biography of 
Elgar (1948). 

DUNLOP, (1) John Boyd (1840-1921), 
Scottish inventor, born at Dreghorn, Ayrshire, 
was a nourishing veterinary surgeon near 
Belfast, when, before 1889, he invented the 
pneumatic tyre. 

(2) Ronald Ossory, R.A„ R.B.A. (1894- 
), Irish painter, born in Dublin. He 
studied at the Manchester and Wimbledon 
Schools of Art, and is a member of the 
London Group and the New English Art 
Club, being best-known for his palette-knife 
painting, with rich impasto and glowing 
colour. His work is represented in the Tate 
Gallery, London, and many provincial 
galleries, and his writings on art include 
Landscape Painting (1954) and the auto¬ 
biographical Struggling with Paint (1956). 

DUNNE, (1) Finky Peter (1867-1936), Ameri¬ 
can humorist, born at Chicago, edited papers 
there, and as * Mr Dooley ’ became from 
1900 the exponent of American-Irish 
humorous satire on personages and events 
of the day, in Mr Dooley in Peace and War, 
&c. 

(2) John WiUiam (1875-1949), English 
inventor and philosopher, designed the first 
British military aeroplane (1906-07), and 
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wrote the bcst-sclliiig philosophical works. 
An Experiment with Time (1927), The Serial 
Universe (1934), The New Immortality (1938) 
and Nothing Dies (1940). 

DUNNING, John Ray (1907" ), American 
physicist who in 1940 was one or the team of 
scientists which prepared the way for the 
atomic bomb by obtaining experimental 
verification of uranium 235 fission by slow 
neutrons. 

DUNOIS, Jean, diin-^wah (1402-68), the 
‘ Bastard of Orleans Count of Dunois and 
Longueville, was born in Paris, the natural 
son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, brother of 
Charles VI. His first great achievement was 
the defeat of the English at Montargis (1427); 
next he threw himself into Orleans with a 
small force, and defended it till its relief by 
Joan of Arc forced the English to raise the 
siege. In 1429 Dunois and the Maid of 
Orleans won the battle of Patay, after which 
he marched through the provinces overrun 
by the English, and took the fortified towns. 
Shortly after Joan’s tragical death, Dunois 
took Chartres, the key of Paris, forced 
Bedford to raise the siege of Lagny, chased 
the enemy from Paris, and soon deprived 
them of all their conquests except Normandy 
and Guienne. In 1448"50 he drove them 
from Normandy, and in 1455 from Guienne 
also, and secured the freedom of France. 
For joining the league of the nobles against 
Louis XI he was deprived of all his posses¬ 
sions, which were, however, restored to him 
under the treaty of Conllans (1465). Although 
he never commanded a force largo enough to 
win a victory to balance Agincourt or Crdcy, 
his numerous petty successes served the 
cause of France better than greater and more 
dear-bought victories would have done, 

DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC, A- See 

Segonzac. 

DUNRAVJEN, Windham Thomas Wyndhiim- 
Quin, 4th Earl of (184N1926), born at Adaro 
Manor, Limerick, studied at Christ Church, 
Oxford, acted as Daily Telegraph corre¬ 
spondent in Abyssinia and the F’runco- 
Gcrman war, and succeeded as fourth earl in 
1871. He was undcr-sccretary for the 
Colonies (1885-87), an Irish Free State 
senator from 1922. In addition to Reminis¬ 
cences, he wrote on Irish Reform and 
Devolution, The Great Divide (1874), Self- 
Instruction in Navigation, &c.; and m 1893 
and 1895 contested the America Cup with his 
yachts Valkyrie II and III. 

DUNS ANY, Edward John Moretoii Drax 
Plunkett, 18th Baron (1878-1957), novelist, 
poet and playwright of Irish descent, educated 
at Eton and Sandhurst, served in the Boer 
War with the Coldstream Guards and in the 
first World War as an officer of the Innis- 
killing Fusiliers. By the second World War, 
he was Byron professor of English Literature 
at Athens. His literary works are highly 
poetic and imaginative. They began in 1905 
with the novel The Gods of Fegana. At 
Yeats s invitation h© wrote many plays for 
the Affi^ey Theatre, including The Glittering 
5(«f^X1909) and The Laughter of the Gods 
(1919). His verse is contained in Fifty Poems 
(1930) and Mirage Water (1939), Sec his 
autobiographical series Patches of Sunlight 


(1938), While the Sirens Slept (1944), The 
Sirens Wake (1945) and To Awaken Pegasus 

DUNS SCOTUS, Johannes (r. 1265-4308) 
one of the greatest of the mediaeval school¬ 
men, was born apparently at Maxton 
Roxburghshire, in or before 1265. Joining 
the Franciscan order, ho studied at Oxford 
and lectured there on philosophy and 
theology; the report that 30,000 students 
then thronged to Oxford may be taken as an 
exaggerated testimony to his fame. He was 
also at intervals in Paris, and in 1308 in 
Cologne, where he died in November of the 
same year. His works arc chiclly comment¬ 
aries on the Bible, on Aristotle, and on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. 'Phe first arc 
not contained in the collected edition (edited 
by Luke Wadding, Lyons 1639), The last 
occupy seven out of its twelve vols. (vols. 
v-x called Opus Oxoniense, vol. xi called 
Opus Parisiense-^Alxci latter ctlitcd from 
students’ note-books). Duns Scotus was the 
critic of preceding scholasticism, and the 
founder of a new type of thought. The 
schoolmen of the LUh century, especially 
1'homas Aquinas, had systematized and 
defended the C’hristian theology by moans of 
the philosophy of Aristotle. On eertain 
points Aquinas diverged from Aristotle, but 
the disagreement of Duns Scotus went much 
deeper.^ He contended that Aquinas was 
wrong m subordinating the practical to the 
theoretical, and seeking in speculation instead 
ol in practice for the foundation of Christian 
theology. I'his contention struck at the root 
ol the whole Aristoldico-Christian philo¬ 
sophy. Ihcology, he holds, rests in faith, 
and laith is not speculative but practical—an 
act of will. 'Phe systent of theology built up 
by Aquinas is subjected by Duns Scotus to a 
searching criticism, conducted with con¬ 
summate dialectical skill, and abounding in 
refined^ distinctions, which gained him the 
title of ‘Doctor Subtilis’. Ho maintained a 
strict orthodoxy, and against the Dominicans 
(Aquinas’ order), zealously defended the 
Immaculate Conception. See works by 
Harris (1927) and (in F'rench) by Longpr6 
(1924, &c.); also Little in English Historical 
Review (October 1932.), 

DUNSTABLE, John (d. 1453), English 

composer, a native of Dunstable (perhaps of 
Herts), who, it has been exaggeratedly 
claimcdj * invented the art ol musical 
composition An early exponent of 
counterpoint, he wrote motets, masses and 
secular songs including the throe-part 0 Rosa 
bella. 

IWNSTAN, St (c. 910 988), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the son of a West Saxon 
noble, and was born near Glastonbury. 
Educated at the abbey, ho lived for some 
time at the court of Athclsian, but his 
companions procured his banishment for 
practising unlawful arts. I le took the monas¬ 
tic vows and retired to Glastonbury, where 
he gpe himself up to study. The accession 
of Athelstan’s brother, Edmund, recalled 
hmi to court, and he was appointed Abbot 
of Glastonbury in 945. He began a great 
work of reformation, and soon the abbey 
became a centre of religious teaching. At 
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the same time ho became the treasurer and 
adviser of Edmund, whose death in 955 led 
to the accession oi' Iklwy and the fall of 
Dunstan’s power. Ho took refugo in 
Flanders, and at Ghent he lirst saw the 
strict Benedictine discipline he was yet to 
introduce into England, In 957 he was 
recalled by Edgar, who had become king of 
the country north of the Thames, and was 
created Bishop of WorcCvStcr, in 959 of 
London also. In that year Hdwy's death 
made Edgar king of the whole country, and 
one of his tirst acts was to appoint Dunstan to 
the see of Ganterbury. The wise measures 
that made Edgar’s reign so peaceful and 
prosperous were in great part due to the 
counsels of Dunstan. With Oswald, Arch¬ 
bishop of York, he solemnly crowned Iklgar 
at Bath (973) - a formal declaration of the 
unity of the kingdom. I>ui\slan laboured to 
elevate the lives of the clergy, raise their social 
status, and tnakc them the real teachers of 
the people in secular as iit religious matters. 
He made obligatory the payment of tithes 
by landowners, while he did not eitlirely 
surrender the liberties of the church to Rome. 
On Edgar’s death in 975, Dunstan declared 
for Edward, elder son of the late king, and 
crowned him at Winchester, On Edward’s 
murder in 97H, the two archbishops crowned 
Etheircd, whoso hostility put an end to the 
great churchman’s political career. Bee the 
six early biographies collected in Bishop 
Stubbs’ Meriwfia/x of St Dit/tsfan (* Rolls * 
series, 1875), and Life by Duckett (1955), 
DUNSI’ERVIETE, Lionel C^harles (1865- 
1946), British soldier, a schoolmate, at 
Westward llo Gollcgo, of Rudyard Kipling 
(q.v.), who bused his famous schoolboy 
character * Stalky ’ on him. He commanded 
the Baku expedition of 1918, which he 
described in The Adventures of Dunsterforce 
(1920). 

DUNXON, John (1059“1733), Emglish book¬ 
seller, born at Grairiuim, Hunts, refused to 
make the fourth in a direct lino of clergymen, 
so was apprenticed to a London bookseller. 
Ho took a shop, married happily, made some 
lucky ventures, but was uUimatoly involved 
in financial troubles. He visited America, 
Holland, and Cologne, settled somehow with 
his creditors, and kept shop for ten years with 
fair prosperity; his Athenian Gazette being 
specially successful He married a second 
time unhappily, and under the real and 
imaginary troubles of his later years his 
mind became deranged. See his extraordi¬ 
nary Life and fSrrors of John Dunton (17051 
which throws interesting sidelights on the 
book trade of the time, 

BUPANLOUP, P^lix Antoine Philibert, diT 
pd-loo (1802-78), French prelate, born at 
St Fdlix in Savoy, became vicar-general of 
Pans in 1838 and Bishop of Orleans in 1849. 
Though he had advocated tolerance for the 
Jesuits, and defended the temporal authority 
of the pope» he protested openly against the 
infallibility dogma; once, however, it was 
published, he signifled his acceptance of it. 
In 1871 he was elected deputy for Orleans 
to tlie National Assembly; and from this 
time until his death, he struggled manfully 
against the constant attacks upon the church 


both in the Assembly and outside. He 
entered the Senate in 1876, and the French 
Academy in 1854, but resigned his fauteud. 
He wrote on education, marriage, &c. See 
Lives by Lagrange (trails. 1885), M. Salomon 
(1904), Faguct (1914); his Journal intime 
(1902); and Lettres choisies (2 vols. 1888). 
DUPARC, Henri, in full Marie Eugi^nc Henri 
Ikniqucs-Buparc (1848-1933), French com¬ 
poser, studied under Cesar Franck, and is 
remembered for his songs, which, though 
only 15 in number, rank among the world’s 
greatest. See study by Northcotc (1949). 
DUPIN, (1) An<lr6 (1783-1865), French 
statesman and lawyer, wrote legal works and 
memoirs (4 vols. 1855-61). 

(2) Francois Pierre Charles, Baron (1784- 
1873), younger brother of (1), author of 
Voyages dans la Grande Bretagne (1820-24), 
was made a baron in 1824, a peer in 1837, and 
filled several posts, which ho resigned in 1852. 
BUPLEiX, Joseph Francois, diVplayks (1697- 
1763), born at Landrccics, in 1720 was 
appointed to a scat in the French East India 
Council at Pondicherry. In 1730 he became 
superintendent at Chanclcrnagorc, in 1741 
governor-general of all the French Indies; 
and his skilful diplomacy among the native 
princes almost made the Carnatic a French 
province. His power alarmed the English 
Company. When war broke out in Europe 
between Franco and England, Labour- 
donnais, who had taken Madras, was bribed 
with £40,000 to restore it to the English on 
payment of a ransom. This Duploix refused 
to accede to, and violent disputes resulted in 
Labourdonnais’ recall Several brilliant 
engagements took place between the French 
and the Nawab of the Carnatic, who endeav¬ 
oured to seize Madras, but was forced to 
raise the siege. An attack on the English at 
Fort St David failed, but Dupleix’s science 
and courage were displayed in the defence of 
Pondicherry, which Admiral Boscawen in 
vain attacked for live weeks. But Dupleix’s 
ambitious project of founding a French 
empire in India on the ruins of the Mogul 
monarchy was frustrated by Clive; though 
the struggle continued until Dupleix’s recall in 
1754. The French Company refused to 
reimburse him for the vast sums he had spent 
out of his (alleged) private fortune, and he 
died in poverty and neglect in 1763. See 
Hamont, Dupleix d'apr^s sa correspondance; 
Martineau, Dupleix et Tlndefrancaise (5 vols. 
1920-29); a work by Cultru (:i901); also 
Lives by Malleson (1890), Gudrin (1908), 
Biddulph (1910). 

DUPONT, Pierre (1821-70), French popular 
poet and song-writer, author of Le Chant des 
ouvriersj was born and died at Lyons. 

BU PONT, Samuel Francis (1803-65), 
American naval officer, commanded a vessel 
in the Mexican War, and in the Civil War 
organized the blockade of the South Atlantic 
area by Federal naval forces. 

BU PONT BE NEMOURS, famous French- 
American family. 

(1) Eleuth^re Irdnde (1771-1834), younger 
son of (2), industrialist, established (c. 1804) 
in Wilmington, Del., a gunpowder factory 
which developed into one of the world’s 
largest chemical concerns. 
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(2) Ficrre-Samuel (1739-1817), ii disciple 
of Qucsncy, after a stormy political life 
settled in U.S.A. 

(3) Victor-Marie (1767-1827), son of (2), 
aide-de-camp to Lafayette (1789-91), settled 
in U.S.A. after 1800 and became a business¬ 
man but without his brother’s success. 
Samuel Francis Du Pont (q.v.) was his son. 

DUPRfi, (1) Giovanni (1817-82), sculptor, was 
born of French ancestry at Siena, and died at 
Florence. His works include Cain and Abel 
at Florence, and the Cavour monument at 
Turin. See English Life by Frieze (1886). 

( 2 ) Jules (1812-89), French landscape- 
painter of the Barbizon school, was born at 
Nantes, and died in Paris. See study by 
Clarctie (Paris 1879), 

(3) Marcel (1884- ), French organist, 

born at Rouen, won the Prix do Rome lor 
composition in 1914, and won fame all over 
Europe for his organ recitals. 

DUPUIS, Charles Praneols, dibpwee (1742- 
1809), was professor of Rhetoric in the Coll 6 gc 
do Franco, member of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, and during the Revolution a^ 
member of the Convention, of the Council of 
Five Hundred, and of the legislative body, of 
which he became president. His Ori^ine de 
tons les cultes (10 vols. 1795) originated the 
commission appointed by Napoleon to 
explore Upper Egypt. 

DUPUYTREN, Guillaume, Baron, dihpwee-tri 
D777-1835), from 1812 professor of Clinical 
Surgery in Paris, invented many surgical 
instruments. See Life by Cruveilhier (1841). 
DUQUESNE, Ahraham, Marquis, dii-kayn 
(1610-88), French naval officer, born at 
Dieppe, distinguished himself in 1637-43 in 
the war with Spain. In the Swedish service 
he rose to vice-admiral; and then returning 
to France, reduced Bordeaux, which had 
declared for the Fronde. He defeated Do 
Ruyter and Van Tromp several times in 
1672-73, and the united fleets of Spain and 
Holland off Sicily in 1676. On the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, Duquesne was the 
only Protestant excepted. See Life by Jal 
(1872). 

DURAN. See Carolus-Dukan. 

DURAND, (1) Sir Henry Marion (1812-71), 
the son of a cavalry officer, was trained at 
Addiscombe, served in the Afghan war 
(bursting in the gates of Ghazni, 1839) and 
the Sikh war. As agent in Central India he 
rendered very valuable service during the 
mutiny; and was subsequently a member of 
the Indian Council, K.C.S.I., major-general, 
and governor-general of the Punjab. 

(2) Sir Henry Mortimer, K.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G. (1850-1924), second son of (1), 
did valuable work, military and diplomatic, 
in the East, and was ambassador to Spain 
and the U.S. 

(3) Madame. See GriIville (Henry). 
DURANDUS, (1) Gulielmus (1237-96), French 

jurist, bom at Puimisson near B 6 zicrs, 
studied canon law at Bologna and Modena, 
and had held various offices under several 
popes, when in 1286 he became Bishop of 
Mende, still, however, remaining in Rome, 
where he died. His Speculum Judlciale (1271; 
first printed 1474) is his most famous work; 
of his Rationale Diyinorum Officiomm 


(Mainz 1459), book i was translated by J. M. 
Ncalc and B. Webb as The Symbolism of 
Churches (1843). 

( 2 ) Gulielmus (d. 1332), from 1327 Bishop 
of Puy-cn-Vclay, was called ‘ Doctor Resolu- 
tissimus’; ho first supported and then 
opposed Thomas Aciuinas. 

DURANTE, Fnmeesco (1684 1755), a Nea¬ 
politan composer of church and chamber 
music born at Fratta Maggiorc. 

DORER, Albrecht (1471 1528), was born at 
Nuremberg, the son of a goldsmith from 
Fkmgary. In 1486 he was apprenticed to 
Michael Wohlgemuth, the chid illustrator of 
the Niirnberg Chronicle, and in 1490 started 
on his four years' travels. I'hcn, having 
married the beautiful Agnes Frey, who was 
certainly not the Xanthippe of tradition, and 
having visited Italy, ho worked again for a 
while under Wohlgemuth, and in 1497 
started on his own account, and, aided by 
Sdidufclcin, Baldung, and others, executed 
many paintings, among them the Dresden 
triptych, and the Baumgartner altar-piece at 
Munich. In 1498 he puhlislicd his first great 
series of designs on wood, the illustrations of 
the Apocalypse, which like Durcr's other 
work of the kind, were cut by a professional 
engraver. The copper-plates of this period 
include The Prodbml Son (1500) and Adam 
and Eve (1504). In 1505 06 Ddrcr visited 
Venice, and licrc produced the Eeast of the 
Rosaries^ now the property of Stnihow 
monastery, Prague. On (or before) his 
return he painted Adam and Eve (1507), now 
at Madrid: and Assumption of the F/rg/n—a 
triptych, whose centre was destroyed by fir©at 
Munich in 1674. It was followed in 1511 by 
the Adoration of the Trinity^ in the Vienna 
Gallery. Diircr was much employed by 
Maximilian I, of whom he executed several 
portraits, for whose prayer-book ho made 
forty-three pen and ink drawings, and in 
whose honour he <lrew the Triumphal Car and 
(with others) the Ttiumplml Arch, which were 
engraved on wood, the latter on ninety-two 
blocks, forming a surface of 100 square Icet— 
the largest known woodcut. In 1520 21 
Diircr visited the Netherlands. At Antwerp 
ho made the acquaintance of Erasmus; and 
ho was present at the coronation of C harles V, 
who appointed him his court-paintcr. He 
died at Nuremberg. During his later years 
Dflror manifested great sympathy with the 
Reformation. Diirer's drawings and studios 
are very numerous, and are to be found in 
most public collections, those of the Albertina 
in Vienna and of the British Museum being 
the richest. As an engraver on metal and a 
designer of woodcuts he ranks even higher 
than as a painter. His work is distinguished 
by an unerring perception of the capabilities 
of the material, his mctal-platcs being 
executed with extreme finish and refinement; 
while his woodcuts are boldly drawn with a 
broad expressive line, such as could be easily 
followed by the engraver. Fits copper-plates, 
,over lOO in number, include the Little 
Passion (16 plates, 1508-13); the Knight, 
Death, and the Devil (1513); St Jerome in 
his Study, and Melancholia (1514). Dfirer 
may also be regarded as the inventor of 
etching, as he produced several plates in 
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which all the lines arc bitten with acid. His 
woodcuts arc about 200 in number, including 
the Greater Passion^ 12 subjects; The Little 
Passionf 37 subjects; and The Apocalypse^ 16 
subjects. Of his various scientific writings 
the Instructions ^ in Measurement (1525), 
Treatise on Fortification (1527), and Treatise 
on Human Proportion (1528) arc the most 
important. See his Correspondence (Brieft\ 
Brinckmann and Birkner 10! I); his Schrifh 
licher Nachkm (Hcidrich 1908), and Durcr’s 
Writings (trans. and cd. W. M. Conway 
1959), Lives by W. B. Scott (1872), Thausing 
(trans. 1882), Lionel Oust (1897), Nttchlcr 
(trans. 1911); monographs by Ephrussi 
(Paris 1882), A. von Eye (1892), T. S. Moore 
(1905), K.nackrus.s (trans. 19{)0), H. 'Woltllin 
(Munich 1905); works by C. Dodgson 
(1926), Panofsky (4lh cd. 1955), IL and E. 
Tietze (3 vols. 1928-38), F. Winkler (Berlin 
1959). 

DUREY, (hPray (1888- ), French 

composer, born in Paris. His musical 
education did not begin until ho wa.s twenty- 
two, and in 1916 under the intluonco of Erik 
Satie, he became one of the group of young 
French composers known as ‘ I'hc Six but 
broke with them in 1921. He has written 
large orchestral and choral works, but is 
chiefly known for his songs and chamber- 
music. 

D’UREKY, Thomas (1653---1723), British 
dramatist and song-writer, was born at 
Exeter of Huguenot ancestry, a nephew of 
Honord d’Urfd (1568 1625), author of the 
famous romance of AstnUn He early became 
a busy playwright, his comedies especially 
being popular. Among these were I'lie Fond 
Husband (1676), Madame Fickle (1677), and 
Sir Burnaby Whig (1681). In 1683 he pub¬ 
lished his New Collection of Songs and Poems^ 
which was followed by a long series of songs, 
collected as Wit and Mirths or Pills to Purge. 
Melancholv(6vohA1V> 20). Meanwhile he 
had been busy with plays, lor whose morals 
he sulfcrcd like the rc.st from the heavy hand 
of Jeremy Collier. He never married; and 
his fortunes declined as his comedies ceased 
to please. 

DURHAM, John George lambton, Earl of 
(1792 “1840), British statesman, was born in 
London, and on his father’s death in 1797 
mhoritod Lambton Hall, Durham, which had 
been m the family for over six centuries. 
Educated at Eton, ho served for two years in 
the dragoons, and in 1813 was returned as a 
Whig for his native county. He was a strong 
liberal, and in 1821 brought forward a scheme 
for parliamentary reform much more 
advanced than that of 1832. In 1828 ho was 
created Baron Durham. In the administra¬ 
tion of his father-in-law, Lord Grey (1830), 
he was lord privy seal, and one of the four 
persons who drew up the Reform Bill, 
Resigning office in 1833, ho was made an 
earl, and from 1835 to 1837 was ambassador- 
extraordinary to St Petersburg. In 1838 he 
was appointed governor-general of Canada, 
where, wing to the revolt of the French in 
Lower Canada, the constitution had been 
suspended. His measures were statesmanlike 
but dictatorial, and the House of Lords 
voted disapproval of some of his acts. 
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Thereupon in five months’ time he returned 
to England without being recalled. Lord 
I9urljarns famous report on Canada was 
a.scribod by Brougham and many contem¬ 
poraries to his secretary, Charles Buller (q.v.) 
■-erroneously, according to Reid in the 
^^lF\ttnd Letters (1906) of Durham. See 

Repon)T9% 

Favart. 

OUKKELL, Lawrence George (1912- ) 
Biitish novelist and poet, was born at 
Darjeeling, India, educated at King’s School 
t anterbury, eloped with his future wife to 
Pans md began writing novels there. The 
second World War found him teaching 
English m Athens, but he escaped from the 
Germans m a fishing boat (1941), served in the 
Foreign Olfico m Cairo, Athens and Belgrade 
settled m 1953 m Cyprus, where the political 
upheavals inspired Bitter Lemons 
D?p7). As a writer he first made his name 
with Prosperous Cel! (1945), followed by the 
cosmopolitan multi-love story comprising 
the ‘ Alexandria Quartet a scries of four 
related novels, Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive 
well as Selected 
(11156). His brother Gerald Malcolm 
(1912), IS a noted zoologist, traveller, writer 
and broadcaster. 

DORRENMATT, Friedrich (1921- ), Swiss 
author, born at Konolfmgcn, Born, the son 
of a pastor; studied there and at Ziirich and 
turned from painting to writing. The theme 
which recurs in all his work is that life is a 
calamity wliich has to be accepted for what it 
is but without surrender. His novels include 
the detective story JOer Richter und scin 
Hanker (1952), Der Verdacht (1953), Lie 
Panne (1956), and his plays Romulus der 
Grosse (1949), Die Ehe des Herrn Mississippi 
(1952), which established his international 
reputation. Bin Engel Kommt nach Babylon 
(1953) is a parable m which an angel brings 
chaos instead of happiness, and Let Besuch 
einer alien Dame (1956) describes the return 
of an old lady to her native village to revenge 
herself on a seducer. 

DURUY, Victor, diPrwee (1811-94), French 
historian and educationist, was born and 
died in Paris. Ho became professor of 
History in the College Henri IV (1833), 
minister of public instruction (1863-69), and 
an Academician (1884). His works include 
histories and historical geographies of Rome, 
France, &c. See his Notes et souvenirs 
(1901), and Life by Lavisse (1895). 

DUSE, Eleonora, doo'zay (1859-1924), Italian 
actress, born near Venice, rose to fame in 
Italy, then triumphed (1892-93) at Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, London, &c. She died at 
Pittsburgh, having returned to the stage in 
1921 after years of retirement. D’Annunzio 
owed much to her histrionic genius. The 
Duse ranks among the greatest actresses of 
all time. See Life by Signorelli (Eng. trans. 
1959). 

DUSHAN. See Stepi-ien Dushan. 

DUSSEK, Jan Ladislav (1761-1812), Czech 
composer and pianist, bom at Czaslau in 
Bohemia. At Amsterdam he produced his 
earliest works for the piano; in London 
(1788-1800) he was very popular* In 1803'-06 
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he was instructor to Prince Louis Ferdinand 
of Prussia; in 1808 he entered Talleyrand’s 
service. 

DUTENS, Louis, dii-ta (1730-~1812), historian, 
born at Tours of Fluguenot parentage, came 
to England, went to Turin as chaplain to the 
English embassy (1758-62), and remained as 
charg&d'affaires. He held a pension of £300, 
in 1766 was presented to the rich sinecure 
living ofElsdon in Northumberland, travelled 
much, and was made historiographer-royal. 
He undertook the first comprehensive edition 
of Leibniz’s works (1768). See his Mdrnoircs 
d'uu voyageur (3 vols. 1806). 

DUTROCHET, Ren6 Joachim Henri, dii-tro- 
shay (1776-1847), French physiologist, born 
at Poitou, qualihed in medicine at Paris, and 
became physician to Joseph Buonaparte of 
Spain. He was the first to study and to name 
osmosis. See his Nome lies Recherches sitr 
rendosmoseetVexosmose and Mthnoires 
(1837). 

DUTX, (1) Michael Madhu Sudan (1824-73), 
Indian poet, born at Sagandari, Bengal, 
absorbed European culture, became a 
Christian and wrote poetry and drama in 
English and Bengali, as the plays Sannishtha 
(1858), Padmavaii (1859), and the blank 
verse epics Tillotama (1860) and Meghanad* 
Badita (1861). 

(2) Toru. See Toru Dutt. 

DUUN, Olav (1876-1939), Norwegian novelist, 
born in Namsdal, made a reputation with the 
saga-like Juvikingar and its live sequels 
(1918-23). 

DUVAL, Claude (1643 -70), highwayman, was 
born at Domfront, Normandy, and came to 
England at the Restoration in the train of the 
Duke of Richmond. Taking soon to the 
road, ho pursued a successful career till, 
having been captured drunk, he was hanged 
at Tyburn. 

DUVEEN, Joseph, 1st Baron Duveen of Mill- 
bank (1869-1939), English art dealer. A 
benefactor of the National Gallery, he gifted 
a gallery for the Elgin marbles. 

DVORAK, Antonin, dvoPzhak (1841-1904), 
Czech composer, was born near Prague on 
September 8. His father was a butcher, and 
Antonin worked for a while in the business, 
but showed such musical talent that ho was 
sent to the organ school in Prague in 1857. In 
1859 he began to earn his living playing the 
viola in an orchestra and giving lessons, but 
all the while he was composing in secret. It 
was not until 1873 that he attracted attention 
with his Hymnus^ a nationalistic cantata 
based on Halck’s poem The Heroes of the 
White Mountain. In 1873 he married, and 
from 1874 to 1877 was organist at St Adal¬ 
bert’s church in Prague, during which time 
he made a name for himself with several 
compositions which were promising enough 
to bring him to the notice of the authorities 
and gain for him a state grant. In 1877 
Brahms became a member of the committee 
which examined the compositions of grant 
holders, recognized Dvorak’s promise, and 
introduced his music to Vienna by sponsoring 
the publication of the Kldnge aus Mdhren^ 
which were followed by the Slavonic Dances, a 
commissioned work. Brahms’s friendship 
was a great influence and stimulus in the life 


ol the young composer. His work, basically 
classical in structure, but leavened with 
colourful Slavonic motifs, won increasing 
recognition, culminating in European acclaim 
for his Stabat Mater, first performed in Lon¬ 
don in 1883. He had now written six 
symphonies and much chamber and piano 
music, and enjoyed a world-wide reputation 
which brought him in 1891 the oiler of 
directorship of the New York Conservatoire. 
It was in Amci'icu that he wrote his ninth 
symphony, the cver-popular ‘ lYom the New 
World containing themes redolent of 
American folk-music yet retaining a distinct 
Slavonic flavour. The beautiful solo for cor 
anglais in the slow movement is tirmly 
established as a world favourite among 
classical melodics. At this time he also 
wrote some of his best chamber music. Ho 
returned to Prague in 1895. 'fhe last period 
of his life was spent composing chiefly 
orchestral music, but he also wrote three 
more operas, including Rusalka ( 1901 ) and 
Armida (1904) which, like their predecessors, 
were not highly successful. Dvorak’s music 
possesses all the tpialities calculated to 
preserve for it a permanent place in the 
concert repertoire. Ridi in meloihc interest 
and variety of ingredients, it represents a 
successful blend of Brahmsian classicism and 
folk clcmcnls from a diversity of sources. Sec 
studies by Holfmcistcr (truns. 1928), Stefan 
(truns. 1941) and Alec Robertson (1944). 

DWiCirr, (1) John, an early English potter 
at Fulham in 1671 “98, a native of Oxford¬ 
shire, patented a * transparent earthenware 
thus pioneering the English pottery industry. 

(2) Theodore (1764 1846), American jour¬ 
nalist and politician, brother of (3), sat in 
the House of Representatives 1806 07, wrote 
in support of the I'edcralist party, edited the 
Albany Daily Advertiser (1815 17), and 
founded its New York namc.sakc, which he 
edited in ,1817 36. His son Jheodore (1796- 
1866) edited Dwighfs American Magazine 
(1845-52), and wrote travel books. 

(3) Timothy, LL.D. (1752”1817), American 
divine, grandfather of (4), born at Northamp¬ 
ton, Mass., was a chaplain during the War 
of Independence; became minister of 
Orcenlicld Hill, Conn. (1783), where he also 
successfully conducted an academy; and in 
1795 was elected president of Yale College 
and professor of Divinity. His principal 
works are his Theology Explained and Defen- 
ded (1818), The Conquest of Canaan (1785), an 
ambitious epic poem, and Travels in New 
England and New York (1821). 

(4) Timothy. D.D,, LL.D. (1828-1916), 
grandson of (3), bom at Norwich, Conn., 
was president of Yale in 1886-99, and was a 
member of the American committee for 
revising the English Bible. 

DYCE, (1) Alexander (1798-1869), Scottish 
critic, born at Edinburgh, was educated at 
the High School, and graduated from Exeter 
College, Oxford, in 1819. He took orders, 
but in 1825 settled in London as a man of 
letters. With rare learning and sagacity he 
edited Peele (1828-39), Webster (1830; new 
ed. 1857), Greene (mi), Shirky (1833), 
Middleton (1840), Beaumont and Fletcher 
(1843-46), Marlowe (1850), Shakespeare 
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(1857), &c., besides writing Jiecoilections of 
the Table-talk of Samuel Rogers (1856). 

(2) William (1806-“64), historical and 
religious painter, was born at Aberdeen, and 
went in 1825 to Rome, where ho developed 
pre-Raphaolite sympathies. From 1844 
professor of Fine Arts in Kind’s College, 
London, ho executed frescoes m the new 
House of Lords, Osborne House, Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, and All Saints’, Margaret Street. 
He was elected R.A. in 1848, and died at 
Streatham. 

DYCK, Sir Anthony Van. See Van Dyck. 
DYER, (1) Sir Edward (c. 1545 “1607), poet and 
diplomatist, was born at Sharpham Park, 
Somerset, studied at Oxford, was knighted in 
1596, and died in London. ‘ My Mind to 
Mo a Kingdom is ’ is the best-known of his 
poems, which Grosart collected in 1872. 
See R. M. Sargent At the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth (1935). 

(2) George (1755 4841), Charles Lamb’s 
friend, was born in London, and from 
Christ’s Hospital passed to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, taking his B.A. in 1778. In 1792 
ho settled in Clifford’s Inn, Loitdon, and, 
with ‘ poems ’ and a vast mass of hack-work, 
produced the History of the University of 
Cambridge (1814) and Privileges of the 
University of Cambridge (1824). He con¬ 
tributed * all that was original ’ to Valpy’s 
classics (141 vols. 1809-31), and became 
totally blind soon after his life’s work was 
done. Simple, slovenly, but kindly, ho 
afforded Lamb much innocent amusement. 

(3) John (1699-nSD, Welsh poet, born 
in Llanfynydd parish, (jarmarthenshire, and 
educated at Westminster, abandoned law for 
art, and in 1725 published Grongar Hilh 
remarkable for simplicity, warmth of feeling, 
and exquisite descriptions of scenery. Flo 
next travelled in Italy, published the Ruins of 
Rome (1740), took orders, and in 1741 
became vicar of Catthorpe, Leicestershire, 
which he exchanged later for the Lincolnshire 
livings of Belchford, Coningsby, and Kirkby- 
on-Bain. The Fleece (1757), a didactic poem, 
is praised by Wordsworth in a sonnet, 

(4) Sir William Turner Thistleton (1843- 
1928), English botanist, was director of Kew 
Gardens in 1885-1905. 

DYKES, John Bacchus (1823-76), English 
composer, born at Hull, graduated at 


Cambridge, was ordained in 1847, and 
became precentor of Durham Cathedral 
(1849), Mus.Doc. of Durham (1861), and 
vicar of St Oswald’s there (1862). A joint- 
editor of Hymns Ancient and Modern^ he 
composed services, anthems, and many 
hymn-tunes, including ‘ Lead, Kindly Light 
‘ Nearer, my God ’, and ‘ Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul *. See Life by Fowler (1897). 
DYMOKE, Sir John, dim'uk (d. 1381), by 
his marriage about 1350 with the heiress of 
the Marmions got the Lincolnshire manor of 
Scrivclsby, and became king’s champion at 
Richard IPs coronation. The function was 
last exercised at George IV’s coronation by 
Henry Dymoke (1801-65), but Dymokes bore 
the standard of England at the coronations of 
Edward VII, George V, George VI, and 
Queen Elizabeth. See Lodge’s Scrivelsby 
(1893). 

DYMPNA (9th cent.), an Irish princess, said 
to have been slain by her father at Gheel in 
Belgium for resistance to his incestuous 
passion. She is the patroness of the insane. 
DYSON, Sir Frank Watson (1868-1939; kt. 
1915), astronomer-royal in 1910-33, born at 
Measham, then in Derbyshire, known for 
his work on the distribution of stars and on 
solar eclipses. See Life by M. Wilson (1951). 
DYVEKE C little dove ’) (1491-1517), Scandi¬ 
navian adventuress, born at Amsterdam, in 
1507 met the future Christian II of Denmark 
at Bergen, where her mother had an inn, and 
became his mistress. In Denmark her mother 
gained great influence, hateful to the nobles; 
and in 1517 Dyveke died suddenly, probably 
by poison. 

DZERZHINSKY, Felix Edmundovich (1877- 
1926), Russian revolutionary, was exiled to 
Siberia at the age of twenty, fought in the 
1905 revolution, and in 1917, as one of the 
organizers of the coup d^dtat, became chair¬ 
man of the secret police and a member of the 
Bolshevik central committee. After 1921 he 
reorganized the railway system, and was 
chairman of the Supreme Economic Council 
in 1924-26. See study by Broraage (1956). 
DZIERZON, Jm^Jer'zon (1811-1906), Polish 
apiculturalist, born at Lowkowitz in Upper 
Silesia, discovered parthenogenesis in bees 
and introduced a new type of hive. His 
Rationelle Bienenzucht (1861) was translated 
in 1882 by C. N. Abbott. 


E 


EACHARD, Laurence. See Echard. 

EADGAR. See Edgar. 

EADIE, John (1810-76), Scottish theologian, 
born at Alva, LL.D. Glasgow (1844), D.D. 
St Andrews (1850), wrote Biblical Cyclopaedia 
(1848), Ecclesiastical Encyclopaedia (1861) 
and a number of commentaries. See Life by 
Dr James Brown (1878). 

EADMER, yaJ-'mer (d. c. 1124), a learned 
monk of Cfanterbury, the devoted friend of 
Archbishop Anselm, to whom he had been 


sent by Pope Urban. In 1120 at Alexander I’s 
reguest he became Bishop of St Andrews. 
His Historia Novorum, printed in 1623, and 
his Vita Anselmi (1551) were both edited 
(1884) in the * Rolls ’ series by Martin Rule. 
His lives of SS. Dunstan, Bregwin, and Oswald 
were printed by Wharton in part ii of his 
Anglia Sacra (1691). Most of his MSS. are 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

EADS, James Buchanan (1820-87), American 
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engineer, born at Lawrenceburg, Ind., in 
1861 built in a hundred days eight ironclad 
steamers for the government, followed by 
other ironclads and mortar-boats. His steel 
arch bridge (1867-74) across the Mississippi 
at St Louis, with a central span of 520 feet, 
is one of the finest in America. His works 
for improving the Mississippi mouth were 
completed in 1875-79. He died at Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

EAKINS, Thomas (1844-1916), American 
painter, born at Philadelphia, studied in 
Paris under G6rdme, and became known for 
his portraits and genre pictures, especially 
sporting scenes. He also executed a number 
of sculptures. 

EALDHELM. See Aldhelm. 

EALDRED. See Aldred. 

EALHWINE. SccAlcuin. 

EARHART, Amelia, (1898-1937), 

American airwoman, born in Atchison, 
Kansas, She was the first woman to fiy the 
Atlantic—Newfoundland to Burry Point, 
Wales, on June 17, 1928. Her plane was lost 
over the Pacific in July 1937. Her auto¬ 
biography, Last Flight, was edited by her 
husband, George Palmer Ihitnam (whom she 
married in 1931), and published in 1938. 
EARLE, (1) John (c. 1601-65), born at York, 
became tutor to Charles U, then prince of 
Wales, in 1641 and also served him as chap¬ 
lain during his exile in France. He became 
Bishop of Worcester (1662), and of Salisbury 
(1663). He published anonymously (1628) 
Microcosmographie, a set of whty ‘ characters’ 
and epigrammatic essays (cd. Murphy 1928). 

(2) William (1833-85), British major- 
general, born in Liverpool. He commanded 
the garrison of Alexandria in 1882-84, and 
was killed while loading a column of the 
Gordon rescue expedition, 

EARLOM, Richard (1743-1822), mozzotintcr, 
born in London, engraved over sixty admir¬ 
able plates after Claude’s Liber Veritaiis, and 
was responsible for the well-known set of 
Hogarth’s Marriage it la Mode, 

EARLY, Jubal Anderson (1816-94), American 
general, born in Virginia, commanded a 
Confederate brigade at Bull Run, and a 
division at Fredericksburg and Gettysburg. 
In 1864, after some successes, he was thrice 
defeated by Sheridan and Custer, and, 
relieved of his command (March 18o5), he 
returned to his former profession as a 
lawyer. 

EAST, (1) Sir Alfred (1849-1913), English 
painter and etcher, born at Kettering. Fie 
studied at the Glasgow School of Art, and is 
best known for his landscapes of Japan, 
which he visited in 1889. From 1902 he 
produced a large number of etchings, and in 
1906 he wrote The Art of Landscape Painting 
in Oil Colour. He was knighted in 1910 and 
elected R.A. in 1913. 

(2) Michael (c. 1580-1648), English 

composer and organist who probably spent 
several years in the service of Sir Christopher 
Hatton and was subsequently organist of 
Lichfield Cathedral. His works include 
church music and madrigals, and he was a 
contributor to The Triumphes of Oriana, the 
madrigal collection dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth I in 1603. 


EASTLAKE, Sir Ctsarles Lock (1793-1865), 
English historical painter, born at Plymouth 
studied under Haydon, R.A. (1830), P.R.a! 
(1850), and director of the National Gallery 
from 1855, he is also remembered for his 
Materials for the History of Oil Painting 
(1847). His collected papers (1848-70) 
contain a memoir by Lady Hastlakc (1810- 
1893), the authoress of Letters from the Baltic 
and the venomous reviewer of Jane Eyre in 
the Quarterly, See her Journals (1896). 

EASTMAN, George (1854-1932), American 
inventor and philanthropist, born at Water- 
villc (N.y.), turned from banking to photo¬ 
graphy, producing a successful roll-film 
(1884), the ‘Kodak’ camera (1888), and 
joining with Edison in experiments which 
made possible the moving-picture industry. 
Ho died by his own hand, 

EAS'rwICK, Edward Backhouse (1814-83), 
English orientalist, born at Warlicld, Berk¬ 
shire, after service with the East India 
C’omjxiny was appointed (1845) professor 
of Flindustani at Flaileybury College, and 
assistant political secretary in the India 
Ollicc (1859); and was secretary of legation 
in Persia in 1860-6.L He was M.P. for 
Penryn and Falmouth (1868*74); financial 
dilliculties then enforced his retirement, and 
ho devoted the rest of his life to literary work. 
Ho produced many translations from the 
Persian, notably the Gulistan of Sddi; a 
Hindustani Grammar (1847); Journal of a 
.Diphmate in Persia (1864); and translated 
Bopp. 

EAJ’ON, Margaret, nfe O’Neill, known as 
‘Peggy’ (r. 1796-1879), the daughter of a 
Washington innkeeper, for her second 
husband married in 1829, John Henry Eaton, 
secretary of state for war under President 
Jackson. The wives of the other cabinet- 
ministers refused to mix with her because of 
her alleged pre-marital intimacy with Eaton 
and because of her birth, forcing Eaton to 
resign (1831) despite the strenuous cITorts of 
Jackson, who even transferred his support to 
a presidential candidate. Van Buren, lavour- 
ably disposed towards her. A great social 
success in Europe, when her husband became 
ambassador to Spain (1836), she married a 
young dancing instructor alter the former’s 
death. 

EBBA, St (d. c. 670), a Northumbrian princess, 
who founded the double monastery of 
Coldingham, and ruled it as abbess till her 
death. 

EBBINGHAUS, Hcrmimn (1850*-! 909), 
Gorman psychologist, carried out researches 
on memory to investigate higher mental 
processes, and published his findings in 1885. 

EBERS, Georg Moritz, a/bHs (1837-98), 
Gorman egyptologist and novelist, was born 
at Berlin. Lecturer (1865) and professor 
(1868) at Jena, ho visited the East in 1869, 
and from 1870 to 1889 was professor of 
Egyptology at Leipzig. He discovered and 
published (1875) the celebrated hieratic 
medical Papyrus Ebers; wrote on Goshen, 
Sinai and Egypt; but is best known as author 
of numerous historical novels. See his Story 
of My Life (trans, 1893). 

EBERT, a^^irt, (1) lYiedrich (1871-1925), 
first president of the German Republic 
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(elected February 1919), was born at Heidel¬ 
berg, a tailor’s son. A saddler at Heidelberg, 
he became a Social Democrat journalist and 
Reichstag member (1912). Chairman of his 
party (1913), ho was a Majority Socialist 
leader in the Revolution of 1918, 

(2) Karl Egon (1801-82), Bohemian poet, 
was born and died at Prague. His poems 
include lyrics, tragedies and the national epic 
Vla^ita (1829). 

EBERZ, Josef, ay'berts (1880-1942), German 
artist, born at Limbourg. Ho studied at 
Karlsruhe and Dusseldorf and worked at 
Stuttgart, painting mainly religious pictures, 
e.g. the Christ and Magdalene (1911). 

ECCLES or EAGLES, e/c'd/z, (1) John (1668- 
1735), son of (2), is celebrated as a theatre 
composer. Flo became master of the King’s 
Band of Musick in 1700, composed the 
music for the coronation of Queen Anne and 
published many volumes of theatre music, 
songs and masques. Two other brothers, 
Henry (1670-1742) and Thomas (c. 1672-?), 
were violinists. The former achieved success 
in Paris, the latter became a vagrant and 
disappeared. 

(2) Solomon (1618-83), English musician, 
father of (1), born in London. Ho taught 
the virginals and viols until he became a 
(Quaker in 1660, when ho burned his in¬ 
struments and books and became a shoe¬ 
maker. During the Great Plague he ran 
naked through the streets with a brazier of 
burning sulphur on his head, prophesying 
disaster. In 1667 ho published A Musick 
Lector, a discussion on whether music was 
from God or not. He accompanied Fox to 
the West Indies in 1671 to spread Quakerism, 
and was prosecuted for sedition at Barbados 
in 1680. 

ECHARD, Lmirence, ech'ard (c. 1670-1730), 
English historian born at Barsham near 
Becclcs, Archdeacon of Stow (1712). 

ECFIEGARAY Y ElZAGUIRRE, Jos6, ay- 
chay-gah-rV ee ay-ee-tha-gee'ray 
Spanish dramatist, bom of Basque descent 
at Madrid in 1833, taught mathematics, 
held portfolios in various ministries (1868™ 
1874) then won literary fame by many 
plays in prose and verse, received a Nobel 
prize (1904), returned to politics as minister 
of finance (1905), and to science as professor 
of Physics, Madrid University (1905). His 
masterpiece, The Great Galeoto (1881), was 
produced in America under the title The 
World and His Wife, 

ECK, Johann Mayer von (1486-1543), German 
Catholic theologian, born at Egg in Swabia, 
became professor of Theology at Ingolstadt 
(1510), and was the ruling spirit of that 
university until his death. After his Leipzig 
disputation with Luther, Eck wrote his De 
Primatu Petri, and went to Rome in 1520, to 
return with the bull which declared Luther a 
heretic; henceforth he continued wim 
passionate violence his struggle with me 
Reformation. See Life by Wiedemann (1865); 
his German writings are edited by Meister 
and Z5pfl (1929L 

ECKART. See Eckhart. _ 

ECiCENER, Hugo (1868-1954), German 
aeronautical engineer, bora at Flensburg, 
became a frienci of Count Zeppelin and m 


1911 was made a director of his airship 
company. Tn 1924 he piloted the ZR3, later 
called the Los Angeles, from Friedrichshafen 
to Lakehurst, N.J., on the first flight by an 
airship directly from continental Europe 
across the Atlantic. He subsequently made 
other notable flights (round the world. South 
America, the Arctic, &c.). See his My 
Zeppelins (1958). 

ECKERMANN, Johann Peter (1792-1854), 
German author, bom at Winsen in Hanover, 
and studied at Gbttingcn. The publication 
of his Beitrdge zur Poesie (1823) led to his 
removal to Weimar, where he assisted 
Goethe in preparing the final edition of his 
works. He won for himself a lasting name 
by his Conversations with Goethe (1837), 
translated into English by Margaret Fuller 
(1839) and John Oxenford (1850). See a 
German work by Houben (1925-28). 

ECKEORD, Harry (1775-1832), American 
naval architect, was born at Irvine, went out 
to Quebec in 1790, and died at Constanti¬ 
nople. He built the famous early steamship 
Robert Fulton (1822). 

ECKHART, Johannes, called Meister Eckhart 
(c, 1260-1327), German mystic, born at 
Hochheim near Gotha, entered the Domi¬ 
nican order, studied and taught in Paris, 
acted as prior of Erfurt and as vicar of his 
order for Thuringia, was Dominican provin¬ 
cial in Saxony 1303-11, in 1307 was also 
appointed vicar-general of Bohemia and 
from 1312 preached at Strasbourg, Frankfurt 
and Cologne. Eckhart’s teaching is a 
mystic pantheism, and influenced later 
religious mysticism and speculative philo¬ 
sophy; in 1325 he was arraigned for heresy 
by the Archbishop of Cologne, and two 
years after his death his writings were 
condemned by Pope John XXII. FIis extant 
works consist of Latin and German sermons 
and tractates. See Life by J. Ancelet- 
Hustachc (Eng. trans. 1958). 

EDDINGTON, Sir Arthur Stanley (1882-1944; 
kt. 1930; O.M. 1938), astronomer, professor 
(1913) and observatory director (1914) at 
Cambridge, bom at Kendal, was considered 
by many the greatest of modern English 
astronomers. His most notable works are 
Space, Time and Gravitation (1920), Stars and 
Atoms (1927) and The Expanding Universe 
(1933). See Life by A. V. Douglas (1956). 

EDDY, Mary Baker Glover (1821-1910), 
American founder of the Christian scientists, 
was born at Bow, N.H. Given up because 
of supposedly fatal injuries after a fall, she 
read about the palsied man in Matthew’s 
Gospel, and claimed to have risen from her 
bed similarly healed. Thereafter she devoted 
herself to developing her spiritual discovery, 
stating its principles in Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures (1875), which 
taught the illusory nature of disease. In 
1879 she organized at Boston the Church of 
Christ, Scientist, and was herself ordained 
minister. 

EDE, James Chutcr (1882- ), British 

Labour politician, was bora at Epsom, 
Surrey, and was educated at Dorking High 
School and Christ’s College, Cambridge. A 
Surrey elementary schoolmaster from 1905 
to 1914, he entered Parliament as M.P. for 
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Mitcham in 1923 and for South Shields in 
1929. He was chairman of the Surrey County 
Council from 1933 to 1937. From 1940 to 
1945 he was parliamentary secretary to the 
Ministry of Education and became home 
secretary in the 1945 Labour Government. 
In 1951 he was also leader of the House of 
Commons. A humanitarian reformer at 
the Home Office, he was responsible for the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1948. In 1953 he 
was made C.H. He was a quiet, shrewd 
debater with a Nonconformist passion for 
political liberty, his ancestral Puritan 
conscience not conflicting with an arch sense 
of humour and considerable charm of 
language and manner. 

EDELFELT, Albert Gustav (1854-«-l905), 
Finnish artist, born at Porvoco, worked in 
many different media in a naturalistic stylo. 
Among his best works are a portrait of 
Pasteur, Christ and the Magdalene and Women 
in the Churchyard. 

EDELINCK, Gerard (1649-1707), Flemish 
copper-engraver, born at Antwerp, in 1665 
went to Paris, where he died. His portrait 
of Drydcn, after Kncller, is well known. See 
Life by Dclaborde (Paris 1886). 

EDEN, (1) Sir (Robert) Anthony (1897- 
), British statesman, born on June 12 at 
Windlestonc Hall, Bishop Auckland, was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. 
He won the M.C. with the K.R.R.C. in 1917, 
and became Tory M.P. for Warwick and 
Leaminj^ton in 1923, holding the seat till his 
resignation in 1957. In 1931 he became 
foreign undcr-sccrctary, in 1934 lord privy 
seal and in 1935 foreign secretary. Ho 
resigned in 1938 following differences with 
the prime minister, Neville Chamberlain, 
principally on policy towards Fascist Italy. 
On the outbreak of World War 11 he became 
dominions secretary. In 1940 he was Sir 
Winston Churchill’s secretary of state for 
war, issuing the historic appeal that brought 
the Home Guard into being. In December 
1940 he was foreign secretary again. Strenu¬ 
ous wartime work, which included negotia¬ 
tions for a 20-year treaty of alliance with the 
Soviet Union in 1942, culminated in his 
leadership of the British delegation to the 
1945 San Francisco conference which estab¬ 
lished the United Nations. With Labour in 
power in 1945-51, he was deputy leader of the 
Opposition, returning to the Foreign Office 
once more in 1951 in Sir Winston Churchill’s 
government. His peak year of patient 
negotiation was 1954, marked by settlements 
in Korea and Viet-Nam (Indo-China), by the 
emergence of a new political pattern in 
Western Europe backed by a British military 
guarantee, and by a new agreement with 
Egypt for the withdrawal of British forces 
from the Suez Canal Zone. He succeeded 
Sir Winston Churchill as prime minister on 
April 6,1955, a year marked by the ‘ summit ’ 
conference at Geneva with the heads of 
America, France and the Soviet Union. In 
November 1956 he ordered British and 
French forces to occupy the Suez Canal Zone 
ahead of the invading Israeli army. His 
action was condemned by the United Nations 
and caused a bitter and prolonged contro¬ 
versy in Britain which did not subside when 


he ordered a withdrawal. In failing health, 
he abruptly resigned the premiership on 
January 9, 1957. Sir Anthony’s gracious, 
debonair manner concealed strong political 
convictions, great self-will and fixity of 
purpose. Everywhere regarded as one of 
the Western world’s most experienced states¬ 
men, his supremo aim was world peace 
based on respect for law. History has yet 
to pronounce whether his premiership en¬ 
larged his reputation. Ho has written Places 
in the Sun, Foreign AJfairs (1939), Freedom 
and Order and Days Jor Decision (1949) and 
his memoirs. Full Circle (1960). See also 
studies by Lewis Broad (1955), William 
Rees-Mogg (1956) and Randolph Churchill 
(1959). 

(2) George, ist Earl of Auckland (1784- 
1849), English statesman, son of (3), born at 
Eden Farm, Beckenham, succeeded as 2nd 
baron in 1814. A steadfast supporter of 
reform, he held two or three ollices, and in 
1835 was appointed governor-general of 
India. He plunged into the unhappy Afghan 
war in 1838, and was superseded in 1841. He 
was created an carl in 1839. Sec Life by 
Trotter (1893). 

(3) WiUSam, 1st Baron (1744-1814), English 
statesman and diplomat, third son of Sir 
Robert Eden, Bart., of West Auckland, 
Durham, was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and called to the bar in 1768. In 1772 he 
was appointed undcr-sccrctary of state, and 
afterwards president of the Board of Trade, 
commissioner to treat with tlie American 
insurgents, chief secretary to the Irish viceroy, 
minister-plenipotentiary to LYance (negotiat¬ 
ing Pitrs commercial treaty with that 
country in 1786), ambassador to Spain, 
ambassador to Holland, and postmaster- 
general. In 1788 he was raised to the Irish, 
in 1793 to the British peerage. See his 
Journal and Correspondence (4 vols. 1860-62). 

EDGAR, or Eadgar (944 975), king of the 
English, was the younger son of Edmund the 
Magniliccnt. In 957 he became ruler over 
Northumbria and Mercia, and in 959, on 
his brother Badwig’s death, king of Wessex 
also. His reign, whose policy was largely 
shaped by Dunstan (q.v.), was one of peace 
and, prosperity. 

EDGAR ATHELING (c. 1050-c. U25), 

grandson of Edmund Ironside, was born 
probably in Hungary. The heir of Edward 
the Confessor, he was kept from the throne 
by William the Conqueror (1066); and having 
engaged in revolts against the Norman, he 
sought refuge in Scotland (1068) with Mal¬ 
colm Canmore, who married his sister 
Margaret. Edgar embraced the cause of 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, against William 
Rufus, and was again driven (1091) to 
Scotland, whore in 1097 he reseated his 
nephew Edgar on the throne, which had 
boon usurped by Donald Bane. In 1099 he 
embarked on an unprofitable crusading 
expedition to the East; and Bnally was taken 
prisoner at Tinchebrai (1106) fighting for 
Duke Robert against Henry L 

EDGERTON, (1) Harold Eugene (1903- ), 
American electrical engineer, born at 
Fremont, Neb., became in 1934 professor of 
Electrical Engineering at the Massachusetts 
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Institute of Technology. A specialist in 
high-speed photography, he has produced a 
krypton-xenon gas arc which was employed 
in the photographing of the capillaries in 
the white of the eye without hurting the 
patient. See his Flash! (1939). 

(2) Sidney (1818-1900), American politician, 
born in New York, sat in Congress (1859-63), 
became first chief-justice of Idaho Territory 
and as such was a founder of the new state 
(1864) of Montana, of which he was made 
the first governor. 

EDGEWORTH, (1) Francis Ysidro (1845- 
1926), British economist, nephew of (3), 
born at Edgoworthstown, professor of 
Political Economy at Oxford Q891--1922), 
editor of the Economic Journal (189l“1926), 
was perhaps the most outstanding mathe¬ 
matical economist of his time. Best known 
for his Mathematical Psychics (1881), he also 
carried out important work in the field of 
statistical theory, on which he wrote no 
books, but contributed a host of articles, 
pamphlets and reviews. See A. L. Bowley’s 
BdgewortlCs Contribution to Mathematical 
Statistics (1928). 

(2) Henry Essex (1745-1807), the ‘ Abb6 
Edgeworth’, was the son of the Protestant 
rector of Edgoworthstown in Ireland, who, 
turning Catholic, settled at Toulouse. 
Ordained priest, young Edgeworth took the 
surname Do Firmont from Firmount, the 
family property. Ini 791 he became confessor 
to the Princess Elizabeth, in 1793 to her 
brother, Louis XVI, just sentenced to death. 
He attended him to the scaltold; but the 
‘ Son of St Louis, ascend to heaven ’, was an 
invention, it seems, of thejournalist Lacrctelle. 
He got safely to England (1796), and as 
chaplain attended Louis XVllI to Mitau, 
where ho died. See his Memoirs by C. Sneyd 
Edgeworth (1815), and his Letters (1818); 
and V. M. Montagu, Abbd Edgeworth and his 
Friends (1913). 

(3) Maria (1767-1849), eldest daughter of 

(4), was born at Blackbourton, Oxon., and 
as a child achieved story-telling fame. 
Chiefly for her father’s sake she sacrificed in 
1802 her one romance—with the Swedish 
Count Edelcrantz. Greatly lionized in 
London, she was at Abbotsford in 1823, a 
visit returned by Scott at Edgeworthstown in 
1825. To the literary partnership between 
father and daughter wo owe directly Practical 
Education (1798) and the Essay on Irish Bulls 
(1802). But most of her other works were 
inspired by her father, and gained or lost by 
his revision. Published between 1795 and 
1847, they filled over 20 volumes. Besides 
the Tales from Fashionable Life and Barring- 
ton (an apology for the Jews), there are her 
three Irish masterpieces, Castle Rackrent 
(1800), The Absentee (1812), and Ormond 
(1817). Her novels may be too didactic, 
but for wit, pathos, lively dialogue and simple 
directness, for bright vivacity and healthy 
realism, as a mirror, moreover, of the age 
when they were written and of that ‘ most 
distressful country ’ in which their best 
scenes are laid, they still deserve to be read. 
The Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
(1820; 3rd ed. 1844) are autobiographical 
up to 1782; the completion, less interesting. 
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is by Miss Edgeworth. See her Life and 
Letters (1867; ed. by Hare, 1894); Lives by 
Miss Zimmern (1883) and the Hon. Emily 
Lawless (1904); C. Hill, Maria Edgeworth 
and her Circle (1910); The Edgeworths, by 
A. Paterson (1914), and E. I. Jones, The Great 
Maria (1959). 

(4) Richard Lovell (1744-1817), Irish 
inventor, educationist and eccentric, was 
born at Bath. With his great friend Thomas 
Day (q.v.) he studied at Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, and while there made the first of his 
four marriages. He then studied law for a 
time prior to his father’s death, but following 
a stay in France, where he took part in the 
attempted diversion of the Rh6ne, he returned 
in 1773 to live mainly on the family estate at 
Edgeworthstown, Co. Longford, an energetic 
and intelligent landlord. From boyhood 
‘ irrecoverably a mechanic ’, he was ever 
inventing something—a semaphore, a veloci¬ 
pede, a pedometer, See.; and through his 
inventions he came in touch with Erasmus 
Darwin and so with the Lichfield circle and 
with his second and third wives, Hoiiora and 
Elizabeth Sneyd. The father of nineteen 
children, the eldest educated on Rousseau’s 
system, he held noteworthy theories of 
education and published these in Professional 
Education (1808) and in another book (see 
above) written in collaboration with his 
daughter. He wrote much also on mechanical 
subjects. In politics he advocated parliamen¬ 
tary reform and Catholic emancipation, and, 
a member of the last Irish parliament (1798- 
1799), spoke for union but voted against it. 
EDINBURGH, Prince Philip, Duke of (1921- 
), son of Prince Andrew of Greece, was 
educated at Chcam, Gordonstoun and 
Dartmouth, where he won the King’s dirk. 
Entering the Royal Navy in 1939 as Lieut. 
Philip Mountbatten (his mother was Princess 
Alice of Battcnberg), in 1941 he joined 
H.M.S. Valiant, in which he fought in the 
battle of Cape Matapan; subsequently serv¬ 
ing in the Pacific in H.M.S. Whelp. Having 
become a naturalized British subject, on 
November 20, 1947, he was married to the 
Princess Elizabeth. Seriously interested in 
science (he was president of the British 
Association in 1951) and the technology of 
industry, he is also a keen sportsman, a 
yachtsman, and a qualified airman. See Life 
by L. L. V. Wulff (1947) and Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. 

EDISON, Thomas Alva (1847-1931), American 
inventor, born at Milan, Ohio, at the age of 
twelve became a railroad newsboy, and began 
to experiment in chemistry. Gaining the 
exclusive right of selling newspapers on his 
line, and purchasing some old type, he 
published the Grand Trunk Herald, the first 
newspaper printed in a train. A station- 
master taught him telegraphy, and he invented 
an automatic repeater, oy which messages 
could be sent from one wire to another 
without file intervention of the operator. 
He developed his system of duplex telegraphy 
while he was a telegraph operator in Boston. 
In 1871 he invented the printing-telegraph for 
quotations, for whose manufacture he 
established a workshop at Newark, N.J., 
removed to Menlo Park, N.J., in 1876, and 
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to West Orange, N.J., in 1887. His faculties 
now getting full play, he took out patents in 
connection with telegraphy, including qiiad- 
ruplcx and sextuplex systems, megaphone, 
phonograph, adaptations of electric light, 
kinetoscopc, metallurgic methods, benzol 
plants, and hundreds of other inventions. 
See Lives by Bryan (1927), Simonds (1934). 
EDITH. See Edward the Confessor. 
EDMONDS, Thomas Rowe (1803~~89), English 
economist and statistician, advocate of the 
abolition of private ownership in industry 
and a two-hour day for workers, compiled 
life tables (1832) and wrote on political 
economy (1828) and the principle of popula¬ 
tion (1832). 

EDMUND (c. 922-946), king of the English, 
in 940 succeeded his brother Athelstan. He 
conquered Mercia and the ‘ Five Boroughs * 
of the Danish confederacy in 941 or 944, and 
also Cumbria, which he entrusted to Malcolm 
of Scotland; but was slain by an outlaw at 
Pucklcchurch, Gloiicestershire. 

EDMUND, St, (1) (c. 841-870), said to have 
been born in Franconia, the son of King 
Alkmund, in 855 succeeded OlTa, king of the 
East Angles, as his adopted heir. In the 
Danish invasion of 866-70 he was defeated 
and shot to death with an'ows at Hoxnc, 
Suffolk, because he refused to abjure his faith. 
In 903 his remains were translated from 
Hoxnc to Bury St Edmunds. See Life by 
F. Hervey (1929). 

(2) St Edmund Rich, born at Abingdon 
about 1170, studied and taught at Oxford 
and Paris. He acquired fame as a preacher, 
was commissioned by the pope to preach the 
sixth crusade throughout England (c. 1227), 
and in 1234 was made Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. Ho attached himself to the national 
party, whoso spokesman ho became with 
Henry HI, even threatening him with excom¬ 
munication if he did not dismiss foreign 
favourites. But his gentleness, generosity, 
austerity and purity put him out of joint with 
the ago; and in 1240 ho retired to the abbey 
of Pontigny in Franco, and died the same 
year, November 16, at Soisy. See Lives by 
Dom W. Wallace (1893), F. de Paravicini 
(1899) and C. H. Lawrence (1960). 
EDMUND IRONSIDE (c. 981-1016), king of 
the English, was son of Ethclred the Unready, 
and was chosen king by the Londoners on 
his father’s death (April 1016), while Canute 
was elected at Southampton by the Witan. 
Edmund hastily levied an army in tire west, 
defeated Canute twice, raised the siege of 
London, and again routed the Danes. Levy¬ 
ing a fresh army, he defeated them at Otford-— 
his last victory. At AssandOn (Ashingdon, 
in Essex), after a desperate fight, he was 
routed. By a compromise with Canute, the 
latter retained Mercia and Northumbria, 
Edmund all the soutli and the headship, the 
survivor to succeed to the whole. A few 
weeks after Edmund died. 

EDMUNDS, George FrankUn (1828-1919), 
American senator, born at Richmond, Vt., 
sat in the state legislature and senate, and in 
the U.S. senate (1866“91) of which he was 
president pro tempore after Mr Arthur became 
president. He took an active part in the 
prosecution of President Johnson, and was 


author of the ‘Edmunds Act’ for the sup¬ 
pression of polygamy in Utah. 

EDRIC STREONA (d. 1017), the wicked 
caldorman from 1007 of the Mercians, who, 
a traitor and murderer, was himself at last 
slain by Canute’s order.—His nephew, Edric 
Silvaticiis, in 1067-70 opposed the Conqueror. 

EDRISl or Idrisi, id-rce'see (r. 1100 64), 
Arabic geographer, was born at Ceuta’ 
studied at Cordoba, and travelled in Spain, 
Barbary and Asia Minor. He then settled at 
the court of Roger II of Sicily, who invited 
him to write a description of the earth. For 
this end IravcUcrs were sent on journeys of 
exploration, and were directed to send him an 
account of all they had seen or heard. This 
occupied many years, and Edrisi’s Description 
of the World {Nuzhat"c/~Afmiiuik)y or ‘ Book 
of Roger as it was also callctl, was not 
completed till 1154. Unecituil in execution, it 
yet stands in the very first rank of mediaeval 
geographies. 

EDSCimvIID, Knsimlr, pseud, of EMuard 
Schmidt (1890- ), tJerman writer, born at 

Darmstadt, a pioneer of Expressionism in his 
novel Die sechs (1915), In 

addition to other novels, travel-books and a 
study of Byron, he wrote Uiur den Ev/^mv- 
sionLsntns in der Lit era t nr (1919). 

EiDWARD, English kings of the Saxon line. 

(1) Edward the Elder (c. 870 (% 924), about 
901 succeeded his father, Alfred the Great, 
and raised the supremacy of Wessex into 
something little short of an imperial authority, 
extending his sway over Mercia, East Anglia 
and Northumbria. 

(2) Edward the Martyr (e. 963 -978) in 975 
succeeded his father, lidgar, as king, and was 
murdered at Corfc (Aistlo by his step-molhor, 
Hlfrida. 

(3) Edward the Confessor (c, 1003-66), the 
last Anglo-Saxon king of the old line, was 
born at Islip in Oxfordshire, the elder son of 
Ethclred the Unready, by his marriage in 1002 
with Emma, daughter of Richard the duke 
of the Normans. On the death of Ethclred 
in 1016, Canute obtained possession of the 
throne, and next year married the widowed 
Queen Emma, by whom he had two children, 
Gunhild and Hardicanute, He lived in 
Normandy, but was invited to his court by 
his half-brother Hardicanute in 1041, and 
next year succeeded him as king. This was 
brought about mainly by the great Earl 
Godwin, whoso only daughter, Edith, Edward 
married in 1045. He was perpetually 
influenced by his foreign favourites, and the 
history of his reign is merely the record of 
the struggle of the Norman or court party 
with the national party, led by Godwin and 
his son Harold. Edward died January 5, 
1066, and was canonized for his monk-like 
virtues by Pope Alexander Ill in 1161. Sec 
early lives of Edward, edited by H, R, Luard 
(* Record ’ series, 1858), and Stonton’s 
Anglo-Saxon England (1947). 

EDWARD, kings of England: 

Edward I (1239"H307), the elder son of 
Henry III and Eleanor of Provence, was born 
at Westminster, June 17, 1239. In 1254 ho 
married Eleanor of Castile, receiving from 
his father Gascony, Ireland and Wales, where 
in fighting the turbulent Welshmen he learned 
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his first lessons m warfare. At the Parliament 
of Oxford (1258) he supported his father 
against the barons, but then sided with Simon 
de Montfort, still however maintaining 
personal loyalty to his father. Rashness lost 
him the battle of Lewes (1264), he was held 
hostage for his father’s pledges, but escaped, 
and the struggle ended in 1265 with Simon’s 
death on Evesham field. Joining the last 
crusade, Edward won renown as a knight, 
but failed to save the Frankish kingdom in the 
East. His father died in November 1272, but 
the new king did not return to England till 
August 1274. At his coronation he received 
the homage of Alexander HI of Scotland for 
his lands in England, but Prince Llewelyn of 
Wales paid his homage only in 1276. Edward 
at once began that wise policy of domestic 
consolidation and financial as well as legal 
reform that makes his reign so important an 
epoch. After the defeat and death of Llewelyn 
in 1282, by the famous Statute of Wales 
(1284) the principality was finally annexed 
to the English crown. Finding most of his 
judges corrupt, he punished them ruthlessly, 
then in 1290 banished all the Jews (16,000) 
on the ground of extortionate usury. (He 
had earlier hanged 280 for money-clipping 
and forgery.) The death of the young 
Scottish queen, the Maid of Norway, that 
same year gave Edward a chance of reassert¬ 
ing a tenuous claim to the overlordship of 
Scotland. Ho decided against Bruce (q.v.) 
and in favour of John Baliol, who on his 
accession paid homage for the whole kingdom 
of Scotland. Meantime the ambitions of 
the French king, Philip XV, forced Edward 
to take measures to preserve his French 
possessions, and in 1295 he summoned an 
assembly of the estates, practically the first 
representative parliament. The growing 
exasperation of the Scots flared into open 
warraro in 1296. Edward marched north, 
captured Berwick, penetrated to Aberdeen, 
Banff and Elgin, accepted BalioPs surrender 
of the crown at Montrose, and returned to 
Berwick with the coronation-stone. Here 
he received the fealty of the Scottish clergy, 
barons and gentry, whose names fill the 
Ragman Roll. He could now turn to France, 
but the clergy and the great barons refused 
to take part in foreign war, and Edward had 
to compromise, especially since Wallace (q.v.) 
had begun guerilla warfare, won a great 
victory at Stirling Bridge, and ravaged 
England from Newcastle to Carlisle. Edward 
patched up his continental differences and 
defeated Wallace at Falkirk in 1298. In 1305, 
the year of Wallace’s execution, Edward 
prepared a new constitution for Scotland, 
divided it into sheriffdoms, and arranged for 
Scots representation in the English parlia¬ 
ment. But Scotland was not subdued; 
Robert Bruce, who had hitherto played a 
dubious game, murdered his rival Comyn 
in 1306, was crowned at Scone, and kept up 
an incessant struggle. Edward, old and 
infi.rm, marched north, but died July 7, 1307, 
at Burgh-on-Sands near Carlisle. He charged 
his son Edward to carry his bones with the 
army until he had utterly subdued the Scots; 
but the young prince buried him in West¬ 
minster, where a slab is inscribed: * Eduardus 


rimus, Scotorum malleus, hie est’. See 
eeley’s Life and Reign of Edward I (1871); 
vol. ii of Stubb’s Constitutional History, his 
Early Plantagenets (1876), and his prefaces 
to the Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II 
(1882-83); Tout’s (1893); SirJ. H. 

Ramsay’s Dawn of the Constitution (1908). 

Edward II (1284-1327), son of the pre¬ 
ceding, was bom at Carnarvon, April 25, 
1284, and in 1301 was created Prince or Wales, 
the first English heir-apparent who bore that 
title. In 1297, as regent in his father’s 
absence, he signed the famous Confirmatio 
Cartarum. He accompanied his father on his 
Scottish expeditions, but was absent at his 
death, and, instead of carrying out his dying 
behest, returned to London and the com¬ 
panionship of his favourite, the Gascon, 
Piers de Gaveston. He created him Earl of 
Cornwall, and on his departure for France in 
1308 to marry Isabella, daughter of Philip IV, 
loft him guardian of the kingdom. The indig¬ 
nant nobles demanded his banishment, and 
twice he was forced to leave England; at 
length they rose, captured Gaveston, and 
executed him in 1312. In 1314 Edward 
invaded Scotland with a large army. At 
Bannockburn, however, on June 24, he was 
defeated with immense slaughter by Bruce, 
who thus secured the final independence of 
his kingdom, and who by the capture of 
Berwick in 1318 undid every trace of the 
conquest of Edward I. This disaster was 
followed by risings in Wales and Ireland, and 
two seasons of unexampled famine and pesti¬ 
lence. From this time the influence of 
Lancaster was supreme, but in 1321, with the 
aid of his new favourites, Hugh Ic Despenser 
and his son, Edward overthrew Lancaster, 
and put him to death. He then invaded 
Scotland for the last time with no particular 
success, and in 1323 concluded a truce for 
thirteen years. A dispute now arose with 
Charles ,1V of France, brother of his wife, 
Isabella, in regard to Edward’s territories in 
that country. Charles seized these, where¬ 
upon Edward sent Isabella to effect an amic¬ 
able arrangement. She despised her husband, 
hated the Despensers, and had contracted a 
guilty passion for Mortimer, one of the 
disaffected nobles; so, having obtained 
possession of the young Prince Edward, she 
landed with a large body of malcontents on 
the coast of Suffolk, September 24, 1326. 
The Despensers were executed, and Edward, 
taken captive, had to abdicate. He was 
murdered in Berkeley Castle, September 21, 
1327. See Tout’s The Place of the Reign of 
Edward II in English Bistory (1914). 

Edward III (1312-77), son of the preceding, 
was born at Windsor, November 13, 1312, 
and was crowned January 29, 1327. During 
his minority the country was really governed 
by Mortimer and Isabella. In 1328 Edward 
married Philippa of Hainault, and two years 
later put Mortimer to death, and banished 
his mother to Castle Rising. Invading 
Scotland to assist Edward Baliol, who, on 
the death of Bruce, had got himself crowned 
at Scone, he defeated the Scots at Halidon 
Hill, near Berwick, in 1333, whereupon 
Baliol did homage to Edward for his pos¬ 
sessions, but a few months later had to flee 
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the kingdom. Despite successive English 
invasions the Scots rallied each time. Charles 
IV of Franco having died without a son, 
Edward claimed the crown in right of his 
mother, Isabella, sister of Charles; but as 
the law of France excluded females from the 
throne, his claim was utterly groundless. 
Edward admitted that his mother could not 
inherit the crown, but affirmed that he, as 
her son, might. Ho declared war against 
Philip in 1337, raising money by tallages, 
forced loans, and by seizing wool. Despite 
the brilliant sea-victory at Sluys in 1340, he 
was at first unsuccessful, and soon found 
himself compelled to purchase the grants of 
money necessary for the war with concessions 
of privileges, which he occasionally evaded. 
At length in 1346, accompanied by his eldest 
son, the Black Prince, he again invaded 
France, conquered a groat part of Normandy, 
marched to the gates of Paris, and on August 
26, 1346, inflicted a terrible defeat on the 
French at Cr6cy. After some further suc¬ 
cesses, and the fall of Calais after a year’s 
siege, a truce for a few months was concluded, 
afterwards from time to time extended. 
Meanwhile the Scots, in 1346, had been 
defeated at Neville’s Cross near Durham, 
and their king, David If, taken prisoner, 
while in 1349 the Black Death had carried oil' 
a third of the population of England, and 
crnianently changed the whole relations 
ctween labourer and master. Ihc war 
began anew in 1355, and next year, on 
September 19, the Black Prince obtained a 
brilliant victory at Poitiers, where King John 
of France was taken prisoner. Hie Scottish 
king was released under promise of a ransom 
of 100,000 merks in 1357, and King John in 
1360, when a peace was concluded. John, 
finding it impossible to raise his proposed 
ransom, returned to captivity, and died in 
London in 1364. Shortly before this dale, 
David of Scotland made a secret agreement 
with Edward, by which his kingdom, if he 
died without male issue, was to bo handed 
over to the English sovereign. The Black 
Prince was obliged in 1374 to conclude a 
truce for three years; and, for all his brilliant 
victories, Edward was at the last unsuccessful. 
Neither in Scotland nor in Franco did ho 
realize his desires. Affairs at home wore no 
less unsatisfactory in his last years, and public 
finance drifted hopelessly into ruin. Ho 
quarrelled with his parliaments, and saw 
public discontent sap loyalty, while he gave 
himself up to the influence of the rapacious 
Alice Perrers, his mistress from 1366, and let 
the government slip into the hands of his 
third son, John of Gaunt. The Black Prince, 
who had headed a party opposed to his 
father’s policy, died June 8, 1376, and the 
king himself expired almost alone on June 
21, 1377. See Lives by Longman (1869), 
Warburton (1875) and Mackinnon (1900). 

Edward IV (1442-83), son of Richard, 
Duke of York, and Cicely Nevill, daughter of 
the first Earl of Westmorland, was born at 
Rouen, April 28, 1442, and bore the title of 
Earl of March. On his father’s defeat and 
death at Wakefield (December 30, 1460), he 
found himself head of a strong party. Ho at 
once set out from Gloucester, defeated the 


Lancastrians at Mortimer’s Cross (February 
2, 1461), lost in the person of Warwick the 
second battle of St Albans (February 17); 
but on the 26lh, taking advantage of the 
reaction of the south, entered London in 
triumph as king. On March 29, he secured 
the crown by the battle of Towton, near York. 
Queen Margaret kept up the struggle in the 
north, but her defeats at llcdgclcy Moor and 
Hexham (1464) and the capture of Henry VI 
(1465) in the meantime crushed her hopes. 
The young Edward was handsome and frank 
in manners, and quickly became popular. 
The commons granted him the wool-tax and 
tonnage and poundage for life. But he 
imperil led his popularity by his licentiousness; 
and his ill-adviscd marriage (1464) with 
Elizabeth Woodvillc displeased Warwick and 
many of his nobility, wJiosc disaflcction was 
increased by the honours heaped upon the 
queen's relations, Warwick won over the 
king’s brother, the Duke of C’larcnce, and 
married him to his daughter Isabel. Mean¬ 
time popular discontent culminated in 
insurrections in the north. Warwick crossed 
to France, and made friends with his ancient 
enemy, Queen Margaret, and cemented the 
alliance by marrying his daughter Ann to her 
son. Prince Iklvvard, In ^September 1470 
Warwick landed in England, and Edward, 
deserted on every side, lied to F'landcrs; six 
months later he landed at Ravonspur to meet 
Warwick. Clarence now came over to his 
side, and in the battle at Burnet, April 14, 
1471, the ‘ King-maker ’ fell on the field of his 
defeat. Edward put an end to the war by the 
victory over Queen Marmirct at Tewkesbury 
(May 4). He showed his savagery by the 
murder of Prince Edward aitd his vengeance 
upon the other captivc.s. The night of his 
arrival in London Henry VI died in the 
Tower - of a broken heart, as was given out; 
and Edward used his power to extort money 
by forced loans. In 1478 he stained his name 
by the private execution of Clarence in the 
Tower. Edward’s partisanship of Burgundy 
against France brought no glory; ho died 
suddenly, April 9, 1483, worn out by his 
debaucheries. See Lives by Stratford (1910), 
Scofield (1923), and Ciairdnor’s Houses of 
Lancasier ami York (1874). 

Edward V (1470 83), son of the preceding, 
was born in the Westminster Sanctuary, 
November 3, 1470. At the death of his 
father^ his maternal uncle, Earl Rivers, set 
out with him from Ludlow for London. But 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, got possession 
of him at Northampton, brought him to the 
capital on May 4, 1483, and the same month 
was appointed Protector. In Juno his 
brother, the young Duke of York, also fell 
into Richard s hands. The two boys were 
removed to the Tower, and never more 
heard of. In 1674 some bones were dis¬ 
covered and re-interred as theirs in West¬ 
minster Abbey. There is at least no doubt 
that they were murdered. Sec Gairdner’s 
Richard III (1878), and Tanner and Wright, 
Recent investigations regarding the Fate of the 
Princes in the Tower (1935), 

Edward VX (1537-53), born at Hampton 
Court, October 12, 1537, was Henry Ylirs 
son by his third queen, Jane Seymour. On 
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January 21, 1547, he succeeded Henry, when 
Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, his 
uncle, got himself made Protector, allied 
himself with the reformed party, and invaded 
Scotland to enforce the marriage-contract 
between Edward and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, At Pinkie the Scots were defeated, 
and Scotland lay at the mercy of Seymour, 
now self-created Duke of Somerset. Two 
rebellions—of Catholics in Devon, and of 
agrarian malcontents, under Kct the tanner, 
at Norwich—were suppressed in 1549; but 
soon afterwards the Protector was accused 
of over-ambition, and executed (January 22, 
1552), John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, being 
created Duke of Northumberland. The 
people regretted Somerset, for Dudley was a 
worse and a weaker man. Indifferent in 
matters of religion (though ho died a professed 
Catholic), he too let the Reformation take its 
course under Cranmer. Aiming to secure 
the succession for his family, he married his 
fourth son, Lord Guildford Dudley, to Lady 
Jane Grey (g.v.); and he worked upon the 
dying boy-king to exclude his sisters and 
nominate Lady Jane as his successor. Edward 
consented, and died on July 6, 1553, probably 
from the clYect of quack nostrums on a 
consumptive frame. See his Literary 
Remains (1857), study by Sir C. Markham 
(1907) and H. W, Chapman The Last Tudor 
King (1958). 

Edward VII (1841-1910), eldest son (Albert 
Edward) of Queen Victoria, was born at 
Buckingham Palace, November 9, 1841. He 
was educated privately, and at Edinburgh, 
Oxford (Christ Church), and Cambridge 
(Trinity). In 1860 he visited the United 
States and Canada; in 1862 travelled with 
Dean Stanley in the East; and on March 10, 
1863, married Alexandra (born December 1, 
1844: died November 20, 1925), eldest 
daughter of Christian IX of Denmark. Three 
sons and three daughters were born—Albert 
Victor (1864-92), Duke of Clarence (q.v.); 
George (1865-1936; see George V); Louise 
(1867-1931), Princess Royal (see Fife); 
Victoria (1868-1935); Maud (1869-1938), 
who married Haakon VII of Norway; 
Alexander (born and died 1871). In 1871-72 
the Prince of Wales had a severe attack of 
typhoid. He made a visit to India in 1875-76. 

He assisted in promoting the Royal College 
of Music; and the Imperial Institute was due 
to his suggestion. In 1900 he was shot at in 
Brussels. On January 22, 1901, he succeeded 
his mother as Edward VIL His coronation, 
delayed by illness, was carried out on 
August 9. By visits to continental capitals 
the King strove to allay international 
animosities. He was much interested in 
sport. He died May 6, 1910. See Lives by 
Sir S. Lee (1925-27), E. F. Benson (1933). 

Edward VIII (1894- ), born at White 

Lodge, Richmond, Surrey, June 23, eldest 
son of George V, was educated at Osborne, 
Dartmouth, and Magdalen College, Oxford. 

As Prince of Wales he was in the navy and 
(in the First World War) the army, travelled 
much, and achieved considerable popularity. 

He succeeded his father, January 20, 1936, 
but abdicated December 11 on account of 
general disapprobation of his proposed 
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marriage to Mrs Ernest Simpson (see below). 
He was thereupon given the title of Duke of 
Windsor, and the marriage took place on 
June 3, 1937. In 1940-45 he was governor 
of the Baharnas. See his A King^s Story 
(1951), and Life by Bolitho. His wife, the 
Duchess of Windsor (1896— ), was born 

Bessie Wallis Warfield at Blue Ridge Summit, 
Pa. In 1916 she married Lieut. E. W. Spencer 
of the U.S. Navy, but in 1927 the marriage 
was dissolved. The following year she 
married in London Ernest Simpson, an 
American-born Englishman. Well known in 
London society in 1930, she met the Prince 
of Wales at a country house party. In 1936, 
the year of the Prince’s accession, she obtained 
a divorce in England, and the king subse¬ 
quently made clear to Stanley Baldwin and 
his government his determination to marry 
her even if it meant giving up the throne. 
See her The Heart has its Reasons (1956). 

EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE (1330-76), 
eldest son of Edward III, was created Earl of 
Chester (1333), Duke of Cornwall (1337) and 
Prince of Wales (1343). In 1346, boy though 
he was, he fought at Crdcy, and is said to 
have won from his black armour his popular 
title—a title first cited in the 16th century. 
In 1355-56 he undertook two marauding 
expeditions in France, the second signalized 
by the great victory of Poitiers. In 1361 he 
married his cousin, Joan the ‘ Fair Maid of 
Kent’ (1328-85), who bore him two sons, 
Edward (1365-70) and the future Richard II; 
in 1362 his father created him Prince of 
Aquitaine, and next year he departed to take 
possession of his principality. In 1367 he 
espoused the cause of Pedro the Cruel (q.v.), 
and at Navarrete won his third great victory, 
taking Du Guesclin prisoner; in 1370, worn 
out by sickness, he mercilessly sacked 
Limoges. A great soldier, he was a failure 
as an administrator. See Lives by G. P. R. 
James (1822), Dunn-Pattison (1910) and 
H. D. Sedgwick (1932). 

EDWARDES, (1) George (1852-1915), English 
theatrical manager, born in Glee, Lines, the 
son of a customs officer. In 1881 he became 
business manager at the Savoy Theatre, 
leaving in 1885 to enter into partnership with 
John Hollingshead at the Gaiety; in 1886 he 
took over the sole management. In 1893 he 
built Daly’s theatre for Augustin Daly. He 
is known as the father of musical comedy, 
the form of which he standardized b 3 ^ his 
gift of foreseeing public taste and recognizing 
and developing talent. His lovable person¬ 
ality was intensified by his good looks, his 
generosity and his characteristically slow, 
plaintive voice. His many successes include 
The Geisha^ The Merry Widow, The Gaiety 
Girl and The Quaker Girl. 

(2) Sir Herbert Benjamin (1819-68), 
entered the East India Company’s army in 
1840, became assistant to Sir Henry Lawrence 
and distinguished himself in the Sikh wars 
and the Mutiny. Edwardesabad in North¬ 
west Frontier Province was named after him. 
See memoir by his wife (1886). 

EDWARDS, (1) Amelia Blandford (1831-92), 
English novelist, bom in London, author of 
My Brother"*s Wife (1855), OebenharrCs Vow 
(1869) and Lord Brackenhury (1880). She 
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was founder of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund, and contributed papers on Egyptology 
to Iho principal European and American 
journals. 

Her cousin Matilda Barbara Bcthani- 
Edwards (1836-1919), also wrote novels, 
poems and stories, many of whiclr have been 
translated into French and German. See 
her Reminiscences (1898) and Mkl’^Victonan 
Memories (1919). 

(2) Bryan (n43-“1800), English writer, born 
at Westbury, Wilts, spent some thirty years 
in Jamaica, in 1796 became M.P. for Gram- 
pound, and wrote History of the British PVest 
Indies (1793), &c. 

(3) Edward (1812-86), English pioneer 
librarian, born in London, helped in the 
reorganization of the British Museum 
Library in 1839, became first librarian of 
Manchester Free Library (1850-58), and 
wrote books on library history. 

(4) Jonathan (1703-58), American theo¬ 
logian and metaphysician, was born at Hast 
Windsor, Conn., graduated at Yale in 
1720, and was ordained in 1727 colleague 
to his grandfather, Solomon Stoddard (1643”> 
1729), at Northampton, Mass. The happiness 
and success of his first seventeen years was 
broken by a bitter dispute with his people 
about the circulation ot certain books wluch 
ho considered immoral; ho advocated a 
return to the earlier Congregational rule of 
refusing to admit persons to communion who 
were not consciously converted, and resigned 
his ministry in 1750. He next laboured as 
missionary to the Housatonnuck Indians 
until ho was called to the presidency of 
Princeton College, but ho died thirty-four 
days after his installation, March 22, 1758. 
Edwards is among America’s most original 
thinkers in metaphysics, in virtue of his 
rigidly Calvinist treatise on the Freedom of the 
Will (1754). Other works were Original Sin 
(1758), Christian Virtue (1788) and The End 
for which God created the World (1789). See 
Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library (2nd 
series, 1876), and Life by Prof. Allen (1889). 

(5) Jonathan (1745"”18()1), second son of 
(4), born in Northampton, Mass., graduated 
at New Jersey in 1765. He became in 1769 
pastor at White Haven, Conn., in 1796 at 
Colebrook, Conn., and in 1799 president of 
the new college at Schenectady, New York. 
His works include A Dissertation concerning 
Liberty and Necessity (1797) and On the 
Necessity of the Atonement (1785), See 
A. V. G. Allen’s monograph (1889), 

(6) Oliver (1835-1904), American Federal 
general, born at Springfield, Mass., distin¬ 
guished himself in the battle of the Wilderness 
(1864), and at Sailor’s Creek, where he 
captured Generals Custis, Leo and Ewell. 

(7) Richard(c. 1523-66), English playwright, 
was born in Somerset studied at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxfora, and became choir¬ 
master of the Chapel Royal. 

EDWIN, St (585-633), king of Northumbria, 
was the son of Ella, king of Deira, who died 
in 588, whereupon Ethelric, king of Bemicia, 
seized his territories. He was brought up in 
North Wales, and at length found refuge with 
Redwald, king of East Anglia, who took up 
arms on his behalf against Ethelfrith, the son 


of his oppressor, who was defeated and killed 
in a great battle (617). Edwin now obtained 
Deira, and overrunning Bcrnicia, formed a 
united Northumbria, extending northward to 
Edinburgh, which ho fortified, and which still 
retains his name. Ho next conquered the 
West Riding, and pushed his power westward 
as far as Anglesca and Man. After Redwald’s 
death he also obtained the ovcrlordship of 
East Anglia, and by a victory over the West 
Saxons that of all England, save Kent 
Edwin had already married Etlielburga 
daughter of Ethclbert, the convert of Augus¬ 
tine. Under Paulinus’ inniiencc ho was 
converted to Christianity, and baptized with 
his nobles in 627. He fell in battle with 
Mercians and Welsh at Heathficld (probably 
Hatfield Chase, Yorkshire), and was after¬ 
wards canonized. See Alexander Smith’s 
poem, Edwin of Deira (1861). 

PJ^ICKIIOUT, Gerbraud van den, ayldhom 
(1621 “-74), religious painter, a pupil of 
Rembrandt’s, was born and died at Amster¬ 
dam. 

.KEDKN, Frcclerik Willem van, aykkki (1860- 
1932 ), Dutch poet and writer, born at 
Haarlem, left a promising medical career for 
literature. In addition to lyrical verse ho 
wrote plays, including the social satire 
IJslmmd (1908) and the tragedy De Heks van 
Haarlem ( 1915 ), also novels such as Johannes 
Viator ( 1892 ) and De Klefne Johannes (1886"» 
1906 ) of wliich the latter has been translated 
into English. 8ec studies by L. J. M. Fcbcr 
( 1922 ) and Kallf ( 1927 ). 

EGAN, (1) Maurice PVaiH'ois (1852 -1924), 
American diplomat and writer, born at 
Philadelphia, minister to Denmark from 1907, 
wrote interesting reminiscences, particularly 
of the First World War period, as well as 
poetry, short stories, Ac. 

(2) Pierce (1772 4849), English writer, 
born in London, was the author of many 
works, including Boxiana (1818-24) and Life 
hi London (1821). 'fhe last, immortalized in 
Thackeray’s Roundabout Tapers, had coloured 
illustrations by the brothers Cruikshank.— 
His son, Pierce (1814 80), wrote innumerable 
novels, for ReynokN Miscellany chichy and 
the London Journal, 

EGBERT (d. 839), king of the West Saxons, 
was son of Ealhmimd of Kent. For laying 
claim to the West Saxon kingship after the 
death of Cynogils (786), he was driven to 
Charlemagne’s court, whence ho returned in 
802 to fill the tlxrono of Wessex. After twelve 
years came a war with the Cornish, and on© 
with the Mercians, in which the groat victory 
of BUandune (probably near Winchester) 
secured him the ovcr-lordship of Mercia. 
In 829 the Northumbrians also accepted him 
as their suzerain, and thus Egbert became the 
first real king of England, though ho did not 
assume that stylo. In 835 Egbert was 
defeated by Scandinavian pirates m a battle 
in Dorsetshire, but in 837 he defeated, at 
Hengostdune near the Tamar, a huge 
northern host allied with Cornish insurgents. 

EGBERT, St (639-729), a Northumbrian who 
lived much in Ireland, and died in Iona. 

EGEDE, Hans, ay'gi’-di (1686-1758), the 
apostle of Greenland, was born in Norway, 
and was pastor of Vagen 1707-17. In 1721, 
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after studying the language, he embarked for 
Greenland, with his wife, two sons and some 
companions. He remained there fifteen 
years and secured a permanent footing for 
the Christian mission. The death of his wife 
in 1736 drove him from Greenland, but at 
Copenhagen he was busy promoting the 
Greenland mission, of which in 1740 he 
became bishop. See his Detgamle Grdnland's 
nye Perlustration (1729 and 1741).—-His son, 
Paul (1708“-89), born in Norway, succeeded 
him, and, as bishop, completed in 1766 the 
translation of the New Testament, besides a 
catechism (1756) and prayer-book (1783). 

EGERTON, e/'-, an English family including 
Earls and Dukes of Bridgewater, Earls of 
Ellesmere and their descendants, among 
them the following: 

(1) Francis, Srd Duke of Bridgewater (1736-- 
1803), known as the ‘ father of British inland 
navigation % constructed, after the plans of 
the celebrated Brindley (q.v.) the earliest 
canal in England, 42 miles long, uniting 
Worslcy with Manchester and Runcorn on 
the Mersey above Liverpool. 

(2) Francis, 1st Earl of Ellesmere (1800 -57), 
English statesman, second son of the 1st 
Duke of Sutherland, was born in London, 
and educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Ho was Irish secrclary (1828 *30) 
and secretary for war (1830). In 1833, on 
succeeding to the Bridgewater estates, he 
assumed the name of Eiger ton, and in 1846 
was created Earl of Ellesmere, He translated 
Paust, <fcc. 

(3) Francis Henry, Slh Earl of Bridgewater 
(1756-1829), son of John Hgerton, Bishop of 
Durham, was a prebendary of Durham, but 
lived in Paris for many years and kept his 
house and garden full of animals dressed up 
like manikins, because ho was fond of shoot¬ 
ing. He left £8000 to bo paid to the author 
of the best treatise on the subject of God 
manifested in Creation, which was eventually 
awarded to eight authors of the ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatises *, by the president of the Royal 
Society. 

(4) John, 1st Earl of Bridgewater, son of (5), 
whose induction as lord lieutenant of Wales 
at Ludlow Castle (1634) provided the 
occasion for Milton’s Comus. 

(5) Sir Thomas, Baron Ellesmere and 
Viscount Brackley (1540-1617), English 
lawyer and statesman, father of (4), was 
educated at Brasenos© College, Oxford, and 
Lincoln’s Inn and was called to the bar in 
1572. Acquiring a largo practice in chancery, 
he became solicitor-general in 1581, a 
confidant of Queen Elizabeth and James I 
despite Lord Burghley, a friend of Francis 
Bacon and Essex, took part in the trial of 
Mary, Queen of Scots (1586) and of Essex 
(1600-01) and became lord chancellor in 
1603. He helped to draft the Act of Union 
of England and Scotland (1606) and in the 
struggle with Coke and the courts of common 
law, maintained the supremacy of his own 
court, Coke’s friends corrupting his title to 
‘ Break-Law 

EGGE, Peter Andreas, ay'gi (1869- ), 

Norwegian novelist, bom at Trondheim. 

Of humble peasant stock and too poor to 
pursue his education, he was a discovery of 
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Knut Hamsun (q.v.), who arranged for the 
publication of his first novel. Common People 
(1891). His first real success was with The 
Heart (1917), which is a serious and penetrat¬ 
ing study of marriage between two dissimilar 
personalities, and Hansine Solstad (1926), 
a delicate, sympathetic delineation of a 
woman wrongfully accused of theft in her 
youth, whose supposed crime dogs her 
through life. Egge has also written plays in 
which he follows Ibsen in creating drama 
from defects of character. 

EGGLESTON, Edward (1837-1902), Ameri¬ 
can author, born at Vevay, Ind., was 
Methodist minister, editor, and wrote The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster (1871) and The Faith 
Doctor (1891). 

EGIDIUS. See Giles, St. 

EGINHARD. See Einhard. 

EGINTON, Francis (1737-1805), a reviver in 
1781 of glass-painting at Birmingham. 

EGLINTON AND WINTON, Archibald 
William Montgomerie, 13th Earl of (1812-61), 
twice lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was a 
well-known patron of the turf and field- 
sports, and IS chiefly remembered for his 
splendid reproduction of a tournament at 
Eglinton Castle in 1839. Amongst the 
knights was Louis Napoleon. See Sir W. 
Fraser’s Memorials of the Montgomeries 
(1859). 

EGMONT, Lamoral, Count of, Prince of 
Gavre (1522-68), Flemish statesman and 
soldier, was born at the castle of La Hamaide, 
in Hainault. Ho accompanied Charles V to 
Algiers in 1541 and in all his later campaigns, 
distinguished himself at St Quentin (1557) and 
Gravelincs (1558), for which he was made 
governor of Flanders and Artois. He now 
sided with the party in the Netherlands that 
was dissatisfied with Philip’s Catholic policy, 
and from a courtier became a hero of the 
people; but it is doubtful whether he was 
actuated by high motives or by self-interest 
and disappointed ambition. At any rate, 
when insurrections took place, he broke with 
tlie Prince of Orange and the ‘ Beggars’ 
League ’- He seemed to have restored order 
and to have gained the confidence of the 
Duke of Alva, now (1567) lieutenant-general 
to the Netherlands; but suddenly he and 
Count Horn were seized, condemned to 
death, and beheaded at Brussels. See a work 
by Juste (1862) and Motley’s Dutch Republic 
(1856). 

EHRENBERG; Christian Gottfried (1795- 
1876), naturalist, born at Delitzsch in Prussian 
Saxony, travelled in Egypt, Syria, Arabia and 
Central Asia. His works on microscopic 
organisms founded a new branch of science, 
and it was he who discovered that phos¬ 
phorescence in the sea is caused by living 
organisms. 

EHRENBURG, Ilya (1891- ), Russian 

writer, born in Moscow, worked for many 
years in Paris as a journalist. Among his 
best works are The Aaventures of Julio Jurento 
(Eng. tr. 1930), a novel satirizing the after- 
math of the first World War, and The Fall of 
Paris (1941), a story of World War II, He 
was awarded the Lenin prize in 1944. 

EHRLICH, Paul, ay/leem (1854-1915). 
GerwaP bacteriologist, bora of Jewish family 
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at Strehlen, Silesia, was a pioneer in haema¬ 
tology, and discovered salvarsan. He was 
joint winner, with Metchnikov, of the 1908 
Nobel prize for medicine. 

EICHENDORFF, Joseph Freiherr von, /khV//- 
dorf (1788-1857), German poet, novelist and 
critic, born near Ratibor, is best remembered 
for his romantic lyrics, though two of his 
novels, Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts 
(1826) and Das Mannorbild (1826), have 
been translated into English. 

EICFIHORN, Johann Gottfried, iKii'hom 
(1752-1827), German biblical scholar, boni 
at Dorrenzimmern in Franconia, became in 
1775 professor of Oriental Languages at 
Jena, in 1788 at Gottingen. His Introductions 
to the Old and New Testaments (1780-4 814) 
were the first attempt to apply the ordinary 
methods of literary criticism to Scripture. 
Ho derived each of the four gospels from one 
original Greek gospel. 

EIFFEL, Gustave, efel (1832- 1923), French 
engineer, born at Dijon, designed notable 
bridges and viaducts. The Eificl Tower, 985 
feet high, was erected in 1887-89 on the 
Champ-de-Mars in Paris at a cost of £260,000. 
In 1893 ho was condemned to two years* 
imprisonment and fined for breach of trust 
in connection with the PanamA Canal. 
EIJKMAN, Christiaan, Uii'nimt (1858-1930), 
Dutch physician, was first to produce experi¬ 
mentally a dietary deficiency disease and to 
propose the conception of * essential food 
factors later called vitamins. Ho shared 
the Nobel prize for Medicine with Hopkins in 
1929. 

EINAUDI, Luigi, ay-now'dee (1874™ ), 

was professor of public finance at Turin 
(1902-49), senator (1915-45), president of 
Italy (1948-55). 

EINHARD, orEginhard (c. 770-840), Frankish 
historian, born in East Franconia, was sent 
to the court of Charlemagne, where he 
became a pupil of Alenin and a favourite 
(but not the son-in-law) of the emperor, as 
also of his successor Louis. For years lay 
abbot of various monasteries, he ultimately 
retired to Mfihlheim. Flis Life of Charle¬ 
magne (c. 820) is the great biographical work 
of the middle ages (edns. by Jafl'A, 1876; 
Holder, 1882; Garrod and Mowat, 1915; 
Eng. trans. by Glaister, 1877). His Annales 
Francorum embraces the period 741-829; 
his Epistolco number sixty-two. See French 
edition of his works by Teulet, with trans¬ 
lation and Life (1848), 

EINSTEIN, m-stm, (1) Albert (1879-1955), 
German-born mathematical physicist, who 
ranks with Galileo and Newton as one of the 
great conceptual revisors of man’s under¬ 
standing of the universe, was born March 14 
at Him, Bavaria, of Jewish parents, was 
educated at Munich, moved with his parents 
to Milan in 1894 but completed his educa¬ 
tion at Aarau and the Ztirich Polytechnic, 
under Minowski. Taking Swiss nationality 
in 1901, he was appointed examiner at the 
Swiss Patent Office (1902-05) and began to 
publish original papers on the theoretical 
aspects of problems in physics, such as the 
Brownian movement, Planck’s quantum 
theory, &c. He became world famous by his 
special (1905) and general (1916) theories of 


relativity. The special theory provided, by 
the merging of the traditionally absolute 
concepts of space and time into a space-time 
continuum, a new system of mechanics 
which could accommodate Maxwell’s electro¬ 
magnetic field theory as well as the hitherto 
inexplicable results of the Michelson-Morley 
experiments (from 1881) on the speed of 
liijht, which showed that the relative velocities 
of light from the sun were the same in the 
direction of the earth’s rotation as when 
opposed to it. Neither of these was consis¬ 
tent with Newtonian mechanics with its 
insistence on ‘ action at a distance ’ and a 
light-bearing spacc-rcfcrcnlial other. Einstein 
showed that m the case of rapid relative 
motion involving velocities approaching the 
speed of light, puzzling phenomena such as 
decreased size and mass are to be expected. 
Furthermore, special relativity allowed the 
laws of nature to be written in a mathematical 
form which was the same for all observers 
not acted upon by a force. His general 
theory (1916) waived this inertial requirement 
for observers and accounted for the slow 
rotation of the elliptical path of the planet 
Mercury which Newtonian gravitational 
theory failed to do. In 1909 a special 
professorship was created for Einstein at 
Zurich, in 1911 ho became professor at 
Prague, in 1912 ho returned to Zurich and 
from 1914 to 1933 ho was director of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm physical Institute in Berlin. 
An important consequence of Einstein’s 
theory, that the wavelength of light emitted 
by atoms should be inltuenccd by gravita¬ 
tional licld, was substantiated in 1919 by the 
observations by Ikklington and others con¬ 
ducted during the solar eclipse which show 
that light rays from distant stars bend when 
passing through the sun’s gravitational field. 
After Hitler’s rise to power, he left Germany, 
renounced German citizenship, lectured at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and from 1934 at 
Princeton, U.S.A. In September 1939 ho 
wrote his historic letter to President Roosevelt 
advising the feasibility of a super-bomb based 
on atomic fission and the danger of a German 
lead in this field. In 1940 he became an 
American citizen and was appointed professor 
at Princeton. He refused to accept Heisen¬ 
berg’s indeterminancy principle and spent the 
remainder of his life attempting by means of 
his unified field theory (1950) to establish a 
merger between quantum theory and his 
general theory of relativity similar to that 
achieved by Dirac in 1928 with the special 
theory, thus bringing sub-atomic phenomena, 
which can only be treated statistically and 
large-scale physical phenomena under one 
set of determinate laws. After the war, he 
urged international control of atomic 
weapons and protested against the proceed¬ 
ings of the un-American Activities Senate 
Sub-Committee which had arraigned many 
of his fellow scientists. In 1960 experiments 
conducted at Harwell yielded some confirma¬ 
tion of Einstein’s general theory. Ho wrote 
books, A bout Zionism (1930) ana on Why Wat 
(1933) with Sigmund Freud. He was awarded 
the Nobel prize (1921), elected foreign mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Society (1921) and awarded 
its Copley medal in 1925 and the gold medal 
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of the Royal Astronomical Society (1926). 
See his expanded fourth edition. The Meaning 
of Relativity (1950) and popular accounts by 
Bertrand Russell, I'cvised Pirani (1957) and 
J. A. Coleman (1958), a Life by P. Frank 
(1948) and autobiographical note and studies 
in Einstein, Fhilosopher-Scientist ed. P. A. 
Schilpp (1949). 

(2) Alfred (1880-1952), German musico¬ 
logist, born at Munich, fled the Nazi regime 
in 1933 and lived in Florence and London. 
Pie collaborated in several well-known 
musical reference books, including Eaglefe Id's 
dictionary of Modern Music, but is perhaps 
best remembered for his work on Mozart, 
especially the revision of Kochers catalogue. 
See his posthumous Essays on Music (1958). 

EINTHOVEN, Willem, aynt'hd-^fen (1860- 
1927), Dutch physiologist, became professor 
of Physiology at Leyden in 1886, invented the 
string galvanometer, causing great advances 
in electro-cardiography, and was awarded 
the Nobel prize for medicine in 1924. 

EISENHOWER, Dwight David (1890- ), 

American general and president, was born at 
Denison, Texas, of immigrant stock originat¬ 
ing in the Rhineland. He graduated from the 
West Point Military Academy in 1915. 
Taking the War College course in 1928 and 
gaining experience under the secretary for 
war, by 1939 ho had become chief military 
assistant to General MacArthur in the 
Philippines. On the war’s outbreak he 
obtamed leave to return to troop duty in the 
U.S. Carefully groomed for the responsi¬ 
bility by General George C. Marshall, in 
1942 he assumed command of allied forces 
mustered for the amphibious descent on 
French North Africa. Without experience 
of high command, but perceptive and 
assimilative, ho rapidly learned to translate 
strategic theory into terms of practical action. 
At the same time he exhibited a rare genius 
for smoothly co-ordinating the activities of 
an inter-allied staff—perhaps his most 
valuable contribution to the war effort. His 
successful conduct of the North African 
venture, plus the preponderant American 
element in the forces earmarked for ‘ Opera¬ 
tion Overlord led to his selection as supreme 
commander for the 1944 cross-channel 
invasion of the continental mainland; which 
he resolutely launched despite unnervingly 
capricious weather conditions. With an 
acute appreciation of the psychology of his 
American forces, his strategical preference 
for the drive to cross the Rhine was for a 
shoulder-to-shoulder advance in line; a 
choice of method that found some justifica¬ 
tion in the failure of the * left-hook ’ stroke 
at Arnhem, But his reluctance to push on 
beyond the Elbe and occupy Berlin, and his 
quiescence in the hasty dismantling of the 
Anglo-American armies, resulted in Russia’s 
emergence as the leading military power in 
Europe. In 1948 he became for a while 
president of Columbia University, and with 
the erection of NATO in 1950 he was made 
supreme commander of the combined, land 
forces, but in 1952 the wide popularity which 
he had gained in Europe swept him to 
nomination and ultimate victory in the 
presidential elections. Standing as a Repub¬ 


lican, he won by a large majority despite the 
even balance of parties in the House, and was 
re-elected in 1956. During his first term of 
office the U.S. government was preoccupied 
with foreign policy and the campaign against 
Communism, and undercurrents of extremism 
and excess of zeal often placed the President 
in an invidious position, but his political 
inexperience was balanced by his sincerity, 
his integrity and his flair for conciliation. 
The somewhat gauche inflexibility of U.S. 
policy towards Russia, and the resultant loss 
of diplomatic initiative, his failure to assess 
accurately the Middle East situation, and the 
unfortunate ‘ spy-plane ’ incident on the eve of 
the 1960 Summit Conference lost him some 
prestige internationally, but his popularity at 
home continued almost undinimed during his 
second term. Sec his Crusade in Europe 
(1948) and critical study by M. Childs 
((1959. 

EISENSTEIN, Sergi Mikhailovich, I'zen-shtm 
(1898-1948), Russian film director, born in 
Riga, launched into films from theatrical 
scene painting. His substitution of the 
group or crowd for the traditional hero, his 
consummate skill in cutting and recutting to 
achieve mounting impressionistic effects as 
in the macabre Odessa steps sequence of 
The Battleship Potemkin (1925), besides being 
good Marxism, greatly influenced film art 
and gave birth to the British documentary 
film. Later films were Alexander Nevski 
(1938), The Magic Seed (1941) and the master¬ 
piece Ivan the Terrible (1944) with its sequel 
The Boyars Plot, the last named being banned 
in the Soviet Union for many years. Sec his 
notes on film aesthetics, translated and edited 
by J. Leyda, The Film Sense (1943) and Film 
Form (1951) and his notebooks, trans. X. 
Danko (1959). 

EISNER, Kurt, is'nir (1867-1919), German 
politician, born in Berlin, leader of the 
Bavarian revolution of 1918-19, and first 
president of the Bavarian republic, was a 
Jewish journalist. He was assassinated in 
Munich. See study by F. Fechenbach 
(1929). 

EKEBERG, Anders Gustaf, ay'ki~berg (1767- 
1813), Swedish chemist and mineralogist. 
Professor of Chemistry at Uppsala, he dis¬ 
covered the element ‘tantafum’ in 1802, 
choosing the name because of the tantalising 
work involved in finding something to react 
with it. 

EKHOF, Konrad (1720-78), German actor 
and playwright, born at Hamburg. He 
founded an experimental dramatic academy 
in Schwerin in 1753, and later opened a 
theatrical school in Hamburg, where he lived 
for most of his career. A leading member 
successively of the famous Schonemann and 
Ackermann companies and of the national 
theatre at Hamburg, he did much to raise 
the standard of acting in Germany. From 
1774 he was co-director of the Court Theatre 
at Gotha. 

ELAGABALUS. See Helxogabalxjs. 

ELCANO. See Cano (2). 

ELCHO, Lord. See Wemyss. 

ELDON, John Scott, 1st Earl of (1751-1838), 
English lawyer and politician, born at 
Newcastle, became M.P. (1782), knight and 
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solicitor-general (1788), attorney-general 
(1793), chief justice of common pleas (1799), 
lord chancellor (1801; almost continuously 
till 1827), carl (1821). Eldon was a great 
lawyer, but no statesman; for forty years 
ho opposed reform and religious liberty. 
Sec Lives by Surtees (1844) and Lwiss (1846), 
and Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 

ELEANOR OR AQUITAINE (c. 1122-1204) 
in 1137 married the future Louis Vll of 
France, by him was divorced in 1152, and 
straightway married the future Henry II 
(q.v.) of England. 

ELEANOR OF CASTILE (d. 1290), daughter 
of Ferdinand HI, in 1254 married Edward 1 
of England. She accompanied him to the 
Crusades, and is said to have saved his life 
by sucking the poison from a wound. She 
died in Nottinghamshire, and the ‘ Eleanor 
Crosses’ at Northampton, Gcddinglon and 
Waltham Cross arc survivors of the nine 
erected by Edward at the halting-places of 
her cortege. The last stopping-place was 
Charing Cross, where a rophea now stands. 

ELEANOR OF PROVENCE (d. 1291), 

daughter of Raymond Bcrcngcr IV, married 
Henry HI of England (1236), and died a nun. 

ELGAR, Sir Edward (1857-1934), English 
composer, born in Broad heath near Wor¬ 
cester, The son of an organist and music 
dealer, Elgar was, apart from violin lessons, 
self-tauj^ht, and in his youth, as well as 
composing, ho worked as an orchestral 
violinist and became conductor of the 
Worcester Olcc Club and the County 
Asylum Band, and organist of St George’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Worcester, in 
succession to his father. After his marriage 
in 1889 ho went to London, but settled two 
years later in Malvern, and devoted himself 
to composition and to winning gradual 
acceptance, particularly among provincial 
choral societies. The Enigma Variations 
(1899) and the oratorio The Dream of 
Gerontius (1900) won recognition in Germany 
and consolidated his position as the loading 
figure ill English music. After the Elgar 
Festival, held in London in 1904, the com¬ 
poser was knighted, and he was awarded the 
O.M. in 1911. His further works included 
the oratorios The Apostles and The Kingdom, 
two symphonies and concertos for violin and 
’cello as well as incidental music and, during 
the first World War, topical occasional music. 
After his wife’s death in 1920, Elgar composed 
little, leaving an opera and a symphony 
incomplete at his death. From 1924 he was 
master of the King’s Musick. He was the 
first figure of outstanding genius produced by 
the English musical renaissance, and his 
superb command of the orchestra and 
mastery of late-nineteenth-century musical 
styles within his own personal idiom were 
extremely influential m bringing English 
music back into the world’s regard. Sec 
studies by B. Maine (1933), W. H. Reed 
n939X D. MeVeagh (1955) and P. M. Young 
\ 1955 )* 

ELGIN, Earls of, Scottish peers of the Brae© 
family, of whom the following, in chrono¬ 
logical order, are noteworthy: 

(1) Hiomas Bruce, 7th Earl of Elgin and 
11th Earl of Kincardine (1766-1841), British 
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diplomat and art connoisseur. While 
ambassador to the Porte (1799-1803) ho 
became interested in the dceorated sculptures 
on the ruined Parthenon at Athens, and 
because they were in danger of wilful damage 
and dcstruclion, arranged for some of them 
to be transported to England, I'his action 
brought criticism and accusations of vandal¬ 
ism, but the carl was vindicated by a govern¬ 
ment committee and the lilgin Marbles were 
purchased for the nation in 1816 and ulti¬ 
mately placed in the British Museum. 

(2) James Brace, 81li Earl of Ehun and 12th 
Earl of Kincardine (181 f 63), son of (1) was 
born in London, As governor of Jamaica 
"1842-46), and as governor-general ofCanada 


( 847-54), he displayed great administrative 
abilities. While on his way to China in 1857 
as plenipotentiary, he heard at Singapore of 
the Indian mutiny, and diverted the Chinese 
expedition thither-rihus delaying his own 
operations, which, after some military 
operations and diplomacy, issued in the 
treaty of I’icntsin (1858). Ho also negotiated 
a treaty with Japan, and on Ins return home 
became postmaster-general. In I860 ho was 
again in China to enforce the treaty, and in 
1861 became governor-gcncnil of India. He 
died at Dharmsala in the Punjab. See his 
Letters and Journals (1872); and Lives by 
Bourinot and J. M. Wrong (1905), and J. L. 
Morison (1928). 

(3) Victor Alexander Bruce, 9th Earl of 
Elgin and I31h Earl of Kincardine (1849-1917), 
son of (2), horn at Montreal, was educated 
at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford. A 
Liberal, he was viceroy of India in 1893“‘98, 
and in 1905 08 colonial secretary. 

ELHUYAR, Don Faiisto (1755 1833), Span¬ 
ish chemist, who in 1783 with his brother 
Don Juan extracted metallic wolfram from 
wolframite. He later became director of 
mines, lirst in Mexico, then in Spain. 

ELIA. See Lami), CtrARLiis. 

ELIGIUS, St. See Bt.oi. 

ELIJAH, Gk. PJlias (fl. c. 900 B.r,), the greatest 
of the prophets of Israel, lived during the 
reigns ot Ahab and Ahaziah. See mono¬ 
graphs by Milligan (1887) and Cheyno(1888). 

ELIO I, (1) Charles William, LL.D. (1834- 
1926), American educator, bom in Boston, 
was president of Harvard University, 1869- 
1909. Under him it doubled in strength, and 
the old curriculum was abandoned for an 
optional system of studiCvS. Ho published, 
with Storer, two manuals of chemistry. 

(2) George, pen name of Mary Ann or 
Marian Evans (1819-80), English novelist, 
born near Nuneaton November 22, 1819. 
In her father, Robert Evans, a Warwickshire 
land-agent, a man of strong character, wore 
scon many of the traits transferred by his 
dpghter to Adam Bed© and Caleb Garth. 
She lost her mother, whom she loved devoted¬ 
ly, in 1836, and soon afterwards took entire 
charge of the household. Masters came 
from Coventry to teach her German, Italian 
and music—-of the last she was passionately 
mnd throughout her life. She was also an 
imn^nso reader. In 1S41 her father moved 
to Coventry, and there she met Charles 
Bray, a writer on the philosophy of necessity 
from the phrenological standpoint, and his 
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brother-in-law, Charles Hennell, who had 
published in 1838 a rationalistic Inquiry 
concerning the Origin of Christianity. At this 
time a fervent evangelical, she evidently at 
first hoped to convert her fi:iends; but before 
the end of the year she had so offended her 
father by refusing to go to church that he 
threatened to break up his household and 
go to live with his married daughter. Sub¬ 
sequently she witlidrew her objection to 
church-going, and the breach was avoided. 
In 1844 the work of translating Strauss’s 
Leben Jesu was transferred from Mrs Hennell 
to Marian Evans, and at this she worked 
laboriously and in scholarly fashion until its 
publication in 1846. Her father died on 
May 31, 1849, and in June she went abroad 
with Mr and Mrs Bray, who left her at 
Geneva. In March 1850 she returned to 
London, and began to write for the West¬ 
minster Review, She became assistant editor 
in September 1851, and the centre of a 
literary circle, two of whose members were 
Herbert Spencer and G. H. Lewes (q.v.). 
It was then that she translated Feuerbach’s 
Essence of Christianity, the only book that 
bore her real name. Gradually her intimacy 
with Lewes grew, and in 1854 she formed a 
connection with him—the great debatable 
step of her life—which lasted until his death 
in 1878. In July 1854 she went abroad with 
him, staying three months at Weimar, where 
he was preparing for his Life of Goethe. 
After a longer stay at Berlin, they returned 
and took up their abode first at Dover, then 
at East Sheen, then at Richmond. In 1856 
she attempted her first story, ‘ The Sad 
Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton the 
commencement of the Scenes of Clerical Life. 
It came out in Blackwood's Magazine in 1857, 
and at once showed that a new author of 
great power had risen. ‘ Mr Gilfil’s Love 
Story ’ and ‘ Janet’s Repentance ’ followed 
quickly. Adam Bede (1859) had the most 
marvellous success; a Mr Liggins claimed 
the authorship. The Mill on the Floss (1860), 
Silas Marner (1861), Romola (1863) waa Felix 
^Bolt (1866) appeared next in succession. Her 
first poem, The Spanish Gypsy (1868), was 
followed next year by Agatha, The Legend of 
Jubal and Armgart; and in 1871-72 appeared 
Middlemarch, by some considered her greatest 
•work. After that JOaniel Deronda (1876) 
showed a marked falling-off; so, too, did 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such (1879), a 
volume of somewhat miscellaneous essays. 
After the death of Lewes on November 28, 
1878, George Eliot, who was always exceed¬ 
ingly dependent on some one person for affec¬ 
tion and support, fell into a very melancholy 
state, from which she was roused by the 
solicitous kindness of John Cross (died 1924), 
an old friend of her own and of Lewes’s, 
whom she married on May 6, 1880. Their 
married life lasted but a few months; she 
died in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, on December 
22, and was buried in Highgate Cemetery, 
in the grave next to that of Lewes. As a 
novelist, George Eliot will probably always 
stand among the greatest of the English 
school; her pictures of farmers and trades¬ 
men, and the lower middle class generally 
of the Midland counties, are hardly surpassed 


in English literature. See her Life, ed. by 
J. W. Cross (3 vols. 1885-86), and mono¬ 
graphs by Mathilde Blind (1883), Oscar 
Browning (1890), Sir Leslie Stephen (1902), 
Gardner (1912), Deakin (1913), Miss Haldane 
(1927), A. Paterson (1928), J. Bennett (1948), 
L. Hanson (1952); also Letters ed. G, S. 
Haight (1954-56) and B. Hardy (1959). 

(3) Sir John (1592-1632), English statesman 
born at Port Eliot, near St Germans, Corn¬ 
wall, entered parliament in 1614, was 
knighted in 1618, in 1619 was appointed 
vice-admiral of Devon, and in 1624 figured 
as an adherent of Buckingham. But in 1625 
he broke with Buckingham, and in the 
parliament of 1626, in which Eliot was the 
leading spirit, his policy, one of antagonism 
to the king, cuhninated in Buckingham’s 
impeachment. For this he was confined for 
eight days in the Tower. In the parliament 
of 1628 Eliot denounced arbitrary taxation, 
and helped to force the Petition of Right 
from Charles. For again protesting against 
the king’s proceedings he was, on March 4, 
1629, sent with eight other members to the 
Tower, and, refusing to acknowledge himself 
in error, was kept in confinement until his 
death of consumption, November 27, 1632. 
In prison ho wrote an account of Charles’s 
first parliament, Negotium Posterorum (first 
printed in 1881); a philosophico-political 
treatise, The Monarchy of Man (1879); and 
An Apology for Socrates (1881), a vindication 
of his own public conduct; also De Jure 
Majestatis and his Letter-book, both published 
in 1882. See Life by John Forster (1864; 
2nd ed. 1871). 

(4) John (1604-90), the ‘ Indian Apostle 
was born at Widford, Herts., graduated at 
Cambridge, look orders, left England on 
religious grounds and settled at Roxbury, 
Mass. In 1646 he began to preach to the 
Indians at Nonantum nearby, establishing 
his native converts, who numbered 3600 in 
1674, in settlements. But the numbers 
diminished after the war with a native King 
Philip (1675) and at the hands of the English. 
Ho died at Roxbury. He translated the Bible 
into the native dialect and helped to prepare 
‘The Bay Psalm-Book’ (Cambridge, 1640), 
the first book to be printed in New England. 
See Life by Francis (1836). 

(5) Sir Thomas. See El vox. 

(6) Thomas Stearns (1888- ), American- 
born British poet, critic and dramatist, was 
born in St Louis, Missouri. After four years 
at Harvard (where the chief influence upon 
his development was that of Irving Babbitt 
with his ‘ selective ’ humanism and his 
resistance to modern trends) he spent a year 
in Paris, attending lectures and improving 
his command of the French language. He 
returned to Harvard to study philosophy for 
tlrree years: William James had died but he 
had Other distinguished teachers, such as 
Josiah Royce and George Santayana, and, 
for a time, Bertrand Russell. A travelling 
scholarship from Harvard took him to 
Oxford for a year, where he worked on a 
doctoral dissertation of F. H. Bradley, ahd 
read Plato and Aristotle under H. H. Joachim. 
Persuaded by Ezra Pound, to whom he had 
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shown his poems, he remained in England 
where he has lived ever since, taking up 
naturalization in 1927. After leaching for 
a term in High Wycombe, and for a year at 
Highgate Junior School, he worked for eight 
years in Lloyds Bank before becoming a 
director of the publishing firm of Faber. The 
enthusiastic support of Pound led to the 
publication of ElioEs first volume of verse, 
Prufrock and Other Observations (1917). He 
was introduced by Bertrand Russell into the 
Bloomsbury Circle, where the quality of his 
work was immediately recognized. His next 
two small volumes, the more important of 
which was The Waste Land (1922), were 
published by Leonard and Virginia Woolf at 
the Hogarth Press. The Waste Land was 
mistakenly taken to be the cynical out¬ 
pouring of frustrated post-war youth, whereas 
the last section clearly points to a ‘ resurrec¬ 
tion ’. The Hollow Men which followed in 
1925 gave more excuse for regarding Eliot at 
that point as a cynical defeatist. 

The Waste Land had appeared in the I'irst 
number of The Criterion, ^ quarterly review 
which Eliot edited from its beginning to its 
demise early in 1939. The first article in the 
first number was by Saintsbury, a guarantee 
of the traditional character of this famous 
magazine. While the editorial contributions 
showed the marked influence of Irving Bab¬ 
bitt, and of the writings of Charles Maurras, 
The Criterion aimed at impartiality in present¬ 
ing opposed political philosophies: finding 
room on the one hand for J. S. Barnes's 
defence of Fascism, and on the other for 
expositions of Marxism by A. L. Rowsc and 
Joseph Needham, and for Hugh M’Diarmid’s 
Second Hymn to Lenin, The Criterion is 
indispensable for a study of ideas, political 
and religious, between the wars, as well as for 
the literary developments, both here and 
abroad during that period. In 1927, the year 
in which lie became a British subject, he was 
baptized and confirmed, having been bred a 
Unitarian. The publication of a volume of 
essays For Lancelot Andrewes (1928) gave his 
first public statement of his adherence to the 
Anglo-Catholic movement within the Church 
of England. Ash Wednesday (1930) is the 
first fruits of this new sacramental attitude. 
The religious plays The Rock (1934) and 
Murder in the Cathedral (1935) which followed 
sealed his reputation as the poet who had 
revived the verse play in the interests of 
Catholic devotion. His later dramas, The 
Cocktail Party (1950), The Family Reunion 
(1939), The Confidential Clerk (1954) and 
The Elder Statesman (1958), were to aim at 
being West-end successes rather than sacred 
plays in church precincts, but Catholic 
doctrine inspired all these plays, sometimes to 
the embarrassment of critics and audience 
alike. Before this incursion into the theatre 
world Mr Eliot delivered himself of his 
greatest work Four Quartets (1944), which 
despite its obscurity is one of the greatest 
philosophical poems in the language. The 
most rewarding is probably the last, Little 
Gidding:, which with 17th-century religious 
dissension in mind promises reconciliation. 
The influence of Dante is supreme in this 


noble poem. ElioEs critical work consists of 
literary criticism and social criticism. The 
former is least controversial when he deals 
with individualauthors—the Jacobean drama¬ 
tists in The Sacred Wood (1920), For Lancelot 
Andrewes, the admirable Homage to Dryden, 
the introduction to a selection of Kipling and 
the like. When ho writes or lectures on 
literature generally he can be very provocative 
as in his Modern Education and the Classics 
(1934), where he said that the Classics were 
to be studied not for their own sake but as a 
buttress for the Faith; and in After Strange 
Gads (1936), where he tries to stretch some 
great writers on the Procrustean bed of 
‘ Christian Sensibility In social criticisms 
as in The hlea of a Christian Society (1939) 
and Notes Towards the definition of Culture, 
he is hierarchal and undemocratic. To 
<account for HlioEs unique position both as 
poet and critic we must forget those contro¬ 
versial writings and place ourselves in the 
war years, 19l4d8, when it was clear that 
Georgian poetry, which was the last phase of 
Romantic poetry, was exhausted. 'The new 
poetry, as announced by Ezra Pound, T. E. 
Hulmc and Eliot, was to be related to modern 
life and expressed in modern idiom, prefer¬ 
ably in free verse. Rhetoric and romantic 
cliches were to he avoided. Influenced by 
the French poets Laforgue and Corbi6re 
and also by the Jacobean dramatists, Eliot 
realized (ho programme in his satiric verso. 
In the phrase lie coined, ‘ dissociation of 
sensibility he drew attention to the loss of 
sensual quality in poetic kinguage since the 
I7th century. Another phrase he invented, 

* objective correlative \ referred to the myths 
or symbolism which provide a working theme 
for the poet-“-hence in his case the dense 
obscurity of much of his Four Quartets, In 
his laic essay ‘Milton U’ (On Poetry and 
Poets 1957) he confessed that ho and his 
friends had insisted over much on these ideas 
and this was a sort of recantation for his 
abuse of Milton. But critics today have no 
doubt of the salutary cficct of llteir crusade 
and of ElioEs poetry as having justified it. In 
1948 he was awarded the O.M. and in the 
same year ho was awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature. In addition to the works 
mentioned above, his writings include The 
Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (1933), 
Elizabethan Essavs (1934), Collected Poems 
(1909-35) (1936), On Poetry and Poets 
(1957). See studies by F. O", Matthiossen 
(1947) Helen Gardner (1949) M. C. Brad- 
brook (1950) and E. Drew (1950). The 
symposium by N. Braybrook (1958) besides 
appreciation provides some details of the life 
of this very reticent poet, D. Gallup pub¬ 
lished a bibliography m 1952. See also study 
by H. Kenner (I960), 

ELIOTT, George Augustus, See FIeathweld. 

ELIZABETH. Two Queens of England. 

Elizabeth I {1533-1603), the daughter of 
Henry VIII by his second wife, Anne Bolcyn, 
was born in Greenwich Palace, September 7, 

1533. When her father married Jane Seymour 
in 1536, she and her half-sister Mary were 
declared illegitimate, and her early years 
were passed under a cloud, though profitably 
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so far as intellectual discipline was concerned. 
Her governesses and teachers were almost all 
devotees of the New Learning, while some 
were adherents of Reformation principles. 
During Edward VFs reign Elizabeth was 
subjected to the dubious attentions of Lord 
Seymour, high admiral of England; on 
Edward’s death (1553) she sided with Mary 
against Lady Jane Grey and the Duke of 
Northumberland, but her identification with 
Protestantism aroused the suspicion of Mary 
and her counsellors, and led to her being 
implicated in Wyatt’s rebellion (1554), and 
imprisoned in the Tower and at Woodstock. 
When Mary died, November 17, 1558, 

Elizabeth, then twenty-five years of age, 
ascended the throne amid the acclamation 
alike of Protestants, who saw in her advent a 
cessation to the persecutions, and of Catholics 
who had more than a suspicion of her 
indifference in ecclesiastical matters. But 
her political sagacity enabled her at once to 
perceive that her part in Europe must be that 
of a Protestant sovereign, while her courage 
led her to act promptly. Presumably by the 
advice of Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord 
Burghloy), whom she appointed chief 
secretary, she issued a proclamation to the 
effect that the church service be read in 
English, and the elevation of the host be 
discontinued. Pope Paul IV hold that, being 
illegitimate, she must resign all pretensions 
to the crown, which ho claimed a right to 
dispose of, England being a fief of the holy 
see: the sole result was to make Protestantism 
and patriotism synonymous in England. The 
Anglican Church, with its Thirty-nine Articles, 
its Book of Common Prayer and its acknow¬ 
ledgment of the headship of the sovereign, 
was then and there virtually established in its 
present form. Of the prelates who were in 
ofiice only Kitchin, Bishop of Llandaff, 
agreed to the innovations, but of 9000 clergy, 
fewer than 200 resigned their livings. The 
policy of Elizabeth’s ministry was one of 
peace and economy. They found the nation 
at war with Franco and Scotland, and one of 
their first acts was to secure peace upon 
favourable terms. To strengthen her own 
throne, Elizabeth secretly helped the Protes¬ 
tants in Scotland, Franco and the Low 
Countries. To prevent foreign interference 
in English matters was the mainspring of her 
foreign policy; and she lost no opportunity 
of weakening any power that unduly threat¬ 
ened her authority. The great blot upon 
Elizabeth’s name was the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots (q.v.). She did not pursue a 
straightforward course when her rival was 
thrown into her hands in 1568, Some of 
her ministers were prepared to remove a 
life which might be turned into a dangerous 
tool in the hands of the Catholics. Elizabeth 
shrank froni that course, but had not 
the courage or generosity to liberate Mary. 
Instead, she kept her a prisoner, and thus 
for years gave cause for conspiracy after 
conspiracy among the English Catholics; 
one of them cost the Duke of Norfolk his 
head. The discovery of every new plot led 
to demands on the part of parliament for tlie 
execution of Mary. The plots then took a 
graver aspect; the assassination of Elizabeth 


and the placing^ of Mary on the throne 
became their object. On the discovery of 
Babington’s conspiracy (1586) the popular 
cry was irresistible, and was joined in by 
Cecil, Walsingham and others, who had 
sinned too deeply against Mary to run the 
risk of her succession to the throne. With 
apparent reluctance, Elizabeth consented, and 
Mary was executed at Fotheringay Castle, 
February 8, 1587. The participation of the 
Catholic party in the plots was met by 
persecution. Many suffered under an Act 
passed in 1585, maldng it treason for a 
priest to be in England, and felony to harbour 
one. These cruel measures brought upon 
England the most menacing foreign attack 
she had yet suffered. Philip of Spain had 
with growing anger watched England incite 
rebellion among his Netherlands subjects, and 
allow her sea captains to devastate the Spanish 
harbours. His ostensible reasons for war, 
however, were to restore the Catholic faith, 
and to avenge the death of a Catholic quecn. 
Years had been spent in preparation. In 1588 
the ‘ Invincible Armada ’ sailed from the 
Tagus, with 8000 sailors and 20,000 soldiers, 
while a land army of 100,000 men was to be 
transported from the Netherlands under the 
Duke of Parma. The news aroused all 
England, and every man who could carry 
arms—Protestant and Catholic alike—was 
enrolled in the forces. Elizabeth herself was 
slow to admit the danger, although it was 
apparent to all her advisers, and she hesitated 
lamentably as to the steps to be taken to 
meet it. Pier parsimony in such matters as 
the naval commissariat led to the risk of 
disaster, and prevented the victory from 
being so complete as it could have been. 
But to the army assembled at Tilbury she 
showed the courage of her race; her speech 
has the true ring of patriotism. A fleet of 
200 vessels and 15,000 seamen was with great 
difficulty gathered on the southern coasts, and 
waited the attack. It came in July 1588, and 
was only repelled by the skill and daring of 
the great cai:)tains of the time, Howard, 
Drake, Hawkins and Frobisher, providen¬ 
tially assisted by the elements. Elizabeth 
died at Richmond, March 24, 1603. From 
her father she inherited physical strength, 
resolution, energy, hauteur, a fiery temper, 
an inclination to cruelty and to coarseness, 
and a passion for splendour: to her mother 
may be attributed such physical attractions 
as she possessed, and probably also her 
insincerity, jealousy and love of artifice. 
From her sixteenth year to her fifty-sixth, 
one matrimonial scheme or violent passion, 
not always remarkable for delicacy, suc¬ 
ceeded another. But her heart was most 
profoundly touched by Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, a handsome and clever, though 
shallow and dissolute man. Beyond a doubt 
she would have married him but for Cecil’s 
remonstrances. After Leicester’s death, 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, succeeded 
to his position as favourite. Elizabeth’s 
relations towards him, however, were rather 
those of a mother towards a spoiled child. 
When he was beheaded for rebellion in 1601 
she does not seem to have exhibited much 
grief. She had inherited Tudor views as to 
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tho absolute supremacy of the crown over 
parliament. During tho last thirteen years 
of her reign parliament assembled in 1592, 
1597 and 1601; and although, partly owing 
to her tact and partly to its timidity, no actual 
collision occurred between them, it protested 
against monopolies, and sought to curtail 
Elizabeth’s expenditure. ‘ The golden days 
of good Queen Bess ’—of Shakespeare and 
Sidney—is emphatically the period in which 
England took up her position as a world 
power, and it is impossible to believe that 
Elizabeth had no personal part in making it 
what it was. The ‘ Virgin Queen ’ was cruel, 
capricious, insincere, at once unpleasantly 
masculine and weakly feminine, but she was 
highly popular with her subjects, and this 
popularity cannot be quite explained away 
by circumstances outside of herself. She had 
unquestionably the invaluable faculty—in 
her case it almost amounted to genius—of 
selecting as her political advisers the most 
capable of the men around her. See Life by 
J. E. Neale (1938 ed.) and his study on 
Elizabeth’s parliaments (1953); also works 
by F. A. Mumby (1909,1914), F. Chamberlin 
(1921); Wiosencr’s La Jeutiesse d'Elisabeth 
(trans. 1879), Hume’s Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth (1904), A. L. Rowsc’s England o, 
Elizabeth (1950), and The Reign of ElIzaheth 
by J. B. Black (Oxford Hist, of England, 1936) 
and study by E. Jenkins (1958). 

Elizabeth U (1926-” ), formerly Princess 
Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, born in London 
on April 21, 1926, was proclaimed Elizabeth 
11 on the death of her father, George VI, on 
February 6, 1952, and crowned on June 2, 
1953. In December 1952 were announced 
the styles of the royal title as applicable to 
the Commonwealth countries, in all of which, 
including India and Pakistan, the queen is 
accepted as Head of the Commonwealth; 
she is Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, and of her 
other Realms and Territories. Her husband, 
formerly Lieut. Philip Mountbatten, R.N. 
(1921- ), born in Corfu, was created Duke of 
Edinburgh on the ovo of tlieir wedding 
(November 20,1947), and styled Prince Philip 
on February 22, 1957. Their son. Prince 
Charles Philip Arthur George, Duke of 
Cornwall, was born on November 14, 1948, 
heir-apparent, was given the title of Prince of 
Wales in July 1958. Their daughter, Princess 
Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise, was born on 
August 15, 1950, followed by Prince Andrew 
Albert Christian Edward on February 19, 
i960. 

ELIZABETH, Queen Consort of Great Britain. 
See Cjeor-GE 'VI 

ELIZABETH (1596-1662), Queen of Bohemia, 
eldest daughter of James VI and I of Scotland 
and England, was born at Falkland, brought 
up from 1603 in England, and in lei3 
married to Frederick V (q.v.), Elector 
Palatine, who in 1619 was chosen to fill the 
throne of Bohemia. Next year the ‘ Winter 
King ’ was routed by the Catholic League, 
and the royal family endured sore poverty in 
Holland. Among their thirteen children 
were Charles Louis (1617-80), restored to the 
electorate in 1648, Rupert (q.v.), Maurice 


and Sophia (q.v.), George I’s mother. 
Elizabeth died in England, Sec Life by 
Mrs M. A. E. Green (new cd. 1909). 

ELIZABETH, Madame (1764-94), a French 
princess, sister of Louis XVI (q.v.), whose 
fate she shared heroically, like him being 
guillotined. See Life by Vergne (1947), 

ELIZABETH, St (1207-31), born at S&ros- 
Patak, the daughter of Andreas 11 of Hungary, 
at four was betrothed to Louis IV of Thurin¬ 
gia, and educated at his father’s court, tho 
Wartburg, near Eisenach. At fourteen she 
was married, and a boy and two girls were 
the fruit of their union. 1-ouis, who admired 
her for her long prayers and ceaseless alms¬ 
giving, died as a crusader at Otranto in 1227, 
Tho saintly landgravine was deprived of her 
regency by her husband’s brother, and exiled 
on the plea that she wasted state treasures by 
her charities. After severe privations^ she 
was received into the monastery of Kitzmgen 
by tho abbess, her aunt. When tho warriors 
who had followed her husband to the 
crusade returned, steps were taken to restore 
to Elizabeth her sovereign rights. She 
retired to a cottage near the castle of Marburg 
and lived in cloistered sitnplicily for tho 
remainder of her days. She was canonized 
in 1235. See monographs by Montalcmbert 
(1836), W. Canton (1912); and Kingsley’s 
Sainds Tragedy (1848). 

ELIZABE'I'H QE PARMA, See Fahnesk (3). 

ELIZABETH OF RUMANIA. See Cakmen 
SvtVA. 

ELIZABETH PEl'ROVNA (1709-62), 
Empress of Russia, the pre-nuptial daughter 
of Peter the Groat and Catharine 1, was 
passed over in 1727, 1730 and 1740, but in 
1741, on the deposition of Ivan VI was raised 
to tho throne. During her reign, in which 
throughout she was guided by favourites, a 
war with Sweden was brought to a successful 
conclusion by tho peace of Abo, Her 
animosity towards Frederick the Great led 
her to take part in tho war of the Austrian 
Succession and in tho Seven Years’ War, 

ELKINGTON, George Richards (180N65), a 
Birmingham manufacturer, from 1832 the 
introducer of electro-plating in conjunction 
with his cousin, Henry Elkington (1810 “52). 

ELLENBOROUGH, Edward Law, 1st Earl of 
(1790”! 871), English politician, was eldest 
son of Baron fellenborough (1750-1818), 
lord chief-justice from 1802. He became a 
Tory M.P. (1813) and held office under 
several administrations, becoming governor- 
general of India (1841). Parliament approved 
his Afghan policy in 1843, but his treatment 
of the civil servants, and his policy of concili¬ 
ating the natives by apparent sanction of 
idolatry, led to his recall in 1844. Created 
Viscount Southam and Earl of EUenborou^, 
he was first lord of the Admiralty under 
Peel in 1846. In 1858 he was minister for 
India, but the publication of a dispatch in 
which he rebuked Viscount Canning forced 
him to resign. In 1863 he expressed strong 
sympathies with Poland, and m 1864 advo¬ 
cated British intervention in favour of 
Denmark. Lord Colchester edited his 
Political Diary, 1828-^30 (1881), Sir A. Law 
extracts from his papers, 1842-44 (1926). 

ELLERY, WiUiam (1727-1820), American 
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politician, born in Newport, Rhode Island, 
sat in the congress of 1776, and was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
ELLESMERE. Sec Egerton. 

ELLKT, Charles (1810-62), American engineer, 
called the ‘ Brunei of America % educated in 
France, built a number of suspension bridges 
in America, including one on the Schuylkill 
at Fairmount (1842) and another over the 
Ohio at Wheeling (1849). He also con¬ 
structed the James River and Kanawha 
Canal, and having advocated and demon¬ 
strated the use of ram-boats, built and com¬ 
manded a licet of them on the Mississippi, 
capturing Memphis (1862), but was killed in 
action. 

ELLICOTT, Charles John (1819-1905), after 
1897 Bishop of Gloucester (the divided see), 
was professor of Divinity at King’s College, 
London, in 1858, Hulsean lecturer (1859) and 
professor (1860) of Divinity at Cambridge, 
Dean of Exeter (1861), Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol (186 j~ 97). Chairman for eleven 
years of the New Testament Revision Com¬ 
mittee, he published commentaries on 
Galatians, Ephesians, &c., and works on the 
Sabbath, Scripture and Scepticism. 
ELLINGTON, IMward ‘Duke’ (1899- ), 

American no^ro band-leader and composer, 
born in Washington, whore he formed a band 
in 1918. Throughout his career, Ellington 
has specialized in works which, though in 
jazz style, are fully composed and do not 
allow lor individual extemporization by the 
players. International concert tours estab¬ 
lished his world-wide reputation, and his 
works have won a high regard from many 
serious musicians. See Life, ed. Gammond 
(1958). 

ELLIOT, (1) Jean (1727-1805), Scottish 
lyricist, the author of ‘ The Flowers of the 
Forest’, was the daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot of Minto House, Teviotdale. She 
lived in Edinburgh 1756-1804, but died at 
the family seat, or at Monteviot.^—Her eldest 
brother, Sir Gilbert Elliot (1722-77), was 
himself a song-writer; whilst John (d. 1808), 
the third brother, was a distinguished admiral. 

See Minto. 

(2) Walter (1888-1958), Scottish politician, 
Conservative M.P. for Lanark (1918-23), 
Kelvingrove (1924- 45) and Scottish Univer¬ 
sities (1946-49), was secretary of state for 
Scotland (1936-38) and minister of health 
(1938-40). Also known as a writer and 
broadcaster, he published Toryism and the 
Twentieth Century (1927). His wife, Baroness 
Katharine Elliot of Harwood (1903- ) was 
created Scotland’s first life peeress in October 
1958. 

ELLIOTSON, John (1791-1868), English 
physician, born in London, became in 1831 
professor in London University, and helped 
to establish University College Hospital. 

His conversion to mesmerism ('1837) cost 
him his professorship in 1838, but hardly 
injured his large practice. One of the first 
to use the stemoscope, he experimented on 
the action of drugs, encouraged clinical 
study, and founded the Phrenological Society. 

His name will live from the dedication of 
Thackeray’s JPendennis. 

ELLIOTT, (1) Ebenezer (1781-1849), the 
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‘ Corn Law Rhymer ’, born at Rotherham, 
turned to poetry while working in his father’s 
iron-foundry, published several volumes, but 
made a prosperous living as a bar-iron 
merchant. He is chiefly remembered for his 
denunciations of social evils, especially the 
Corn Laws; his Corn Law Thymes was first 
published in 1831. There are two poor 
memoirs of Elliott by his son-in-law, John 
Watkins and ‘ January Searle ’ (George S. 
Phillips) both published in 1850. 

(2) Grace Dalrymple (c. 1758-1823), the 
daughter of an Edinburgh advocate, Hew 
Dalrymple, in 1771 married Sir John Elliott, 
M.D. (1736-86), who divorced her in 1774, 
and was the mistress successively or simul¬ 
taneously of Lord Valentia, Lord Chol- 
mondley, the Prince of Wales, Charles 
Windham, George Selwyn, Philippe Egalite, 
&c. She died at Ville d’Avray near Sevres, 
leaving an interesting but untrustworthy 
Journal of My Life during the Revolution, 
published in 1859 by her granddaughter, 
Miss Bentinck. 

ELLIS, (1) or Sharpe, Alexander John 
(1814-90), English philologist, educated at 
Shrewsbury, Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, wrote much on mathematical, 
musical and philological questions, and did 
more than any other scholar to advance the 
scientific study of phonetics, of early English 
pronunciation, and of existing English 
dialects. 

(2) George (1753-1815), British satirist 
and poet, born in Grenada, West Indies, 
won early popularity with his Poetical Tales 
by Sir Gregory Gander (1778), and contributed 
satires on Pitt and others to the Rolliad, 
though later he was co-founder with Canning 
of the Tory Anti-Jacobin. Scott was his 
triend from 1801, and dedicated to him the 
fifth canto of Marmion. He edited Specimens 
of the Early English Poets (1790), and 
Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances 

(3) Sir Henry (1777-1869), antiquary, was 
principal librarian at the British Museum 
from 1827 to 1856. He was knighted in 1833. 
His works include Introduction to Domesday 
Book (1833), Original Letters Illustrative of 
English History (1824-46), and an edition of 
Brand’s Antiquities (1813). 

(4) Henry Havelock (1859-1939), English 
writer on sex, born at Croydon, son of a 
sea-captain, travelled widely in Australia and 
South America before studying medicine at 
St Thomas’s Hospital, London. In 1891 he 
married Edith Lees and throughout his life 
had a number of female admirers, not least 
Olive Schreiner (q.v.). His interest in human 
biology and his own personal experiences 
led him to compile his seven volume Studies 
in the Psychology of Sex (1897-1928, r.c. 
1936), the first detached treatment of the 
subject unmarred by any guilt feelings, which 
caused tremendous controversy, but is now 
largely superseded by Freud’s clinical studies. 
A brilliant literary expositor, he founded the 
‘ Mermaid ’ senes of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean dramatists and wrote My Life 
(1940). See study by H. Peterson (1928) and 
Lives by A. Calder-Marshall and J. S, 
Corns (both 1959). 
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(5) William (1794-1872), English mis¬ 
sionary to the South Sea Islands, was born in 
London. The illness of his wife obliged him 
to return home in 1825, after which he 
became secretary to the London Missionary 
Society. Ellis published in 1838 a history of 
Madagascar, and after 1853 he made ibiir 
visits to the island. He wrote Madagascar 
Revisited (1867), The Martyr Church of 
Madagascar (1870), &c. See Life by his son 
(1873). 

ELLISTON, Robert William (1774-1831), 
English actor, born in London, in 1791 ran 
away and made his d6but on the stage at 
Bath. In 1796 he appeared at the Haymarkct 
and Covent Garden; in 1804-09 and 1812-15 
he was a member of the Drury Lane com¬ 
pany; and in 1819 he became lessee and 
manager of the theatre, from which in 1826 
he retired a bankrupt. Ho afterwards played 
in the Surrey Theatre; but dissipation 
shattered his health. Lamb’s eulogy is well 
known; and to Leigh Hunt he was the * best 
lover on the stage’. See Life by Raymond 
(1845). 

ELLSWORTH, Lincoln (1880-1951), Ameri¬ 
can explorer, born at Chicago, helped to 
build the Canadian transcontinental railway, 
surveyed routes, &c., went on arctic expedi¬ 
tions with Amundsen, and was a leader of 
the polar flight in the airship Norge in 1926. 
See Our Polar Flight (1925) and First Crossing 
of the Polar Sea (1926), both written jointly 
with Amundsen, and his Jkyoml the Horizon 
(1938). 

ELLWOOD, Thomas (1639-1713), English 
Quaker, born at Crowell in Oxfordshire, was 
converted at twenty to Quakerism; in 1662 
befriended Milton, and in 1665 hired a 
cottage at Chalfont St Giles, where Milton 
might escape the plague in London. Milton 
gave him the MS. of Paradise Lost to read, 
and on returning it Ell wood said, ‘ Thou hast 
said much of “ Paradise Lost ”, but what hast 
thou to say of “ Paradise Found ”? thus 
inspiring Milton’s sequel Paradise Regained, 
Ellwood, who sufl'ered imprisonment for his 
beliefs, - himself wrote poetry. See his 
Autobiography (1714), and work by Francos 
A. Budge (1891). 

EL MALAKH, Kamal (1918- ), Egyptian 
archaeologist, artist and art critic. In 1954 
he excavated at Giza, near Cairo, a cedarwood 
boat, which is supposed to have carried 
Cheops on his journey to the sun. 
ELMSULEY, Peter (1773-1825), English classi¬ 
cal scholar, known for his editions of Euri¬ 
pides, Sophocles, &c„ from 1798 was incum¬ 
bent of Little Horkesley near Colchester. In 
1823 was appointed principal of St Alban’s 
Hallj, Oxford, and Camden professor of 
Ancient History. 

ELOI, or Eligius, St (588-658), Bishop of 
Noyon and apostle of Flanders, was originally 
a goldsmith, and so became patron of smiths. 
ELPHINSTONE, (1) George Keith, Viscount 
Keith (1746-1823), son of the tenth Lord 
Elphinstone, was bom at Elphinstone Tower, 
Stirling, entered tire navy in 1761, saw service 
in most parts of the world, and fought in the 
American and French wars. He commanded 
the expedition (1795-97) which took Cape 
Town, and the fleet which landed Aber- 


cromby’s army in Aboukir Bay (1801). He 
was made Baron Keith in 1797, and a viscount 
ill 1814. See Life by Alhmlyce (1882). 

(2) Moimtstoart (1779 1859), fourth son of 
the eleventh Lord Elphinstone, entered the 
Bengal civil service m 1795. In 1803 he 
served with distinction on Wellesley’s stall', 
and was appointed resident at Nagpur; in 
1808 was sent as envoy to Shah Shuja at 
Cabul; and as resident from 1810 at Poona 
both ended the Mahratta war of 1817 and 
organized the newly-acquired territory. 
During his governorship or Bombay (1819- 
1827) he founded the system of administra¬ 
tion, and did much to advance public educa¬ 
tion. He returned to England m 1829, and, 
declining the governor-generalship of India, 
lived in comparative retirement until his 
death at Limpsliekl, Surrey. I Us well-known 
History of India appeared in 1841 (7th cd. 
1889). Sec his Life (1884) by Sir B. Colc- 
brookc, who also edited liis Rise of British 
Power in the Blast 01^*87); his Official IVritings^ 
with Memoir by Forrest (1884); and the Life 
by Cotton (‘ Rulers of India ’ scries, 1892). 

(3) William (1431-4514), Scottish states¬ 
man, born at Glasgow, was ordained priest, 
spent five years in Franco, and lectured on 
law at Paris and Orleans. lie returned to 
Scotland, hold several ofliccs, and for four 
months before the death of James HI (1488) 
was chancellor. Under James IV ho was 
ambassador to Franco (1491), and keeper of 
the privy seal from 1492. It was chiefly 
through his innuence that the first printing- 
press—that of C'hcpman (q.v.) and Myllar— 
was established in Scotland. The University 
of Aberdeen (King’s College) was founded by 
him in 1494. Additions to the cathedral and 
a stone bridge over the Dee were also duo to 
him. T’ho fatal battle of Floddcn broke his 
spirit; and he died at Edinburgh not long 
after. His Breviarium Aherdonense^ printed 
in 1509-10, was reprinted in 1853. 

ELSHEIMER, Adam, elf Maher (1578-1610), 
Gorman painter, born at Frank! urt, worked 
in Venice after 1598 and in Romo after 1600. 
Basing his stylo on a close study of Tintoretto 
and other Italian masters, he excelled in the 
portrayal of atmosphere and cflbcts of light, 
and exerted a profound influence on the de¬ 
velopment of German landscape painting. 
ELSSLER, Thcrese (1808-78) and Fanny 
(1810-“84), two celebrated dancers, sisters, 
and natives of Vienna. Their first triumph 
was at Berlin in 1830; in 1841, after a tour 
through Europe, they went to America, and 
excited unwonted enthusiasm. Fanny retired 
from til© stage in 1851, and Thorcse in 1850 
married Prince Adalbert of Prussia, and 
became a baroness, 

ELSTER, Julius (1854-1920), German physi¬ 
cist, collaborated with Geitel in producing the 
first photoelectric cell and photometer and a 
Tesla transformer. Among other achieve¬ 
ments they determined in 1899 the charge on 
raindrops from thunder clouds, showed that 
lead in itself is not radioactive, and that 
radioactive substances producing ionization 
cause the conductivity of the atmosphere. 
ELSTRACKE, Renold, el'strak-i (c, 1590- 
1630), one of the earliest engravers in 
England, was born probably at Hasselt in 
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Belgium. He worked chiefly for the book¬ 
sellers, and his engravings, including portraits 
of the kings of England, Mary Stuart, &c., 
are sought after for their rarity. 

ELTON, (1) Charles Isaac (1839-1900), 
English jurist and ethnologist, was born at 
Southampton, maternal grandson of Sir 
Charles Abraham Elton (1778-1853), trans¬ 
lator of Hesiod- He was called to the bar in 
1865, became Q.C., and was M.P. for West 
Somerset 1884-85 and 1886-92. He died 
April 23. He wrote much oh the law of 
property and on historical and literary topics. 

(2) Godfrey, 1st Baron (1892- ), 

English writer, educated at Rugby and 
Balliol, was a Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and lecturer on History from 1919 
to 1939. He became active in the National 
Labour Party and stood unsuccessfully for 
Parliament, but made a name for himself as 
broadcaster, poet, essayist and biographer. 
He became secretary of the Rhodes Trust in 
1939. 

(3) James Frederic (1840-77), British 
explorer, saw service in the Indian mutiny, in 
China, and in Mexico, led expeditions in 
Mozambique and Zanzibar, explored Lake 
Nyasa, and died of malaria in Ugogo while 
seeking a route from the north end of the 
lake to the soa-coast. 

(4) Oliver (1861-1945), English literary 
historian, professor at Manchester (1890- 
1900) and Liverpool 0^00-26), known for 
liis Survey of English Literature (6 vols. 1912- 
1928) and critical studios of Michael Drayton 
and others. 

ELUARD, Paul, pseudonym of Eugfene 
Grlndal (1895-1952), French poet born at 
Saint-Denis. He associated himself closely 
with the surrealist theories of Breton. His 
first volume, Capitale de la doiilcur (1926), 
was followed by La Vie immMiate (1934), 
LeLivre ouvert (2 vols. 1941), Podsie et viriti 
fl942),Xe L//, la table (1944), A Pablo Picasso 
(1944), &c. See M. Raymond De Baudelaire 
au surrdalisme (Paris 1933). 

ELVEY, Sir George (1816-93), English 
musician, born at Canterbury, from 1835 to 
1882 was organist of St George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and in 1871 was knighted. He was 
a great choir-traincr, and did much to im¬ 
prove church music. See Life by Lady 
Elvey (1894). 

ELWIN, Whitwcll (1816-1900), rector of 
Booton, Norfolk, was editor of the Quarterly 
Peview (1853-60), and of the standard 
edition of Pope’s works (completed by 
Courthopc). 

ELYOT, Sir Thomas (c. 1490-1546), English 
writer, born in Wiltshire, became in 1523 
clerk of the king’s council. In 1531-32, as 
ambassador to Charles V, ho visited the Low 
Countries and Germany, having orders to 
procure the arrest of Tyndale. Member for 
Cambridge in 1542, he died at Carlton, 
Cambridgeshire, His chief work, The Poke 
Named the Gouernour (1531), is the earliest 
English treatise on moral philosophy. 

ELiSe:, Friedrich Karl, eVtsi (1821-89), 
German Shakespearean scholar, born at 
Dessau, applied the strict methods of 
classical philology to his texts of Shakespeare 
and other Elizabethan dramatists. 


ELZEVIR, a family of printers at Leyden, 
Amsterdam and elsewhere, who in 1592-1681 
issued some 1600 beautiful editions of Latin, 
French and Italian classics—many of them 
bibliographical prizes. The founder of the 
family, Louis (1540-1617). was bom at 
Louvain, and settled at Leyden. Five of his 
sons carried on the business—Mattliias, 
Louis, Aegidius (Giles), Jodocus (Joost) and 
Bonaventura; and Abraham and Isaac, sons 
of Matthias, were also notable. A Daniel, 
another Louis, another Abraham, and Peter, 
all maintained the traditions of the house. 
See Andrew Lang’s Books and Bookmen 
n888), H. B. Copinger’s The Elzevir Press 
0927); and Goldsmid’s Complete Catalogue 
(1888). 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo (1803-82), Ameri¬ 
can poet and essayist, was born in Boston of 
a long line of ministers, May 25, 1803. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1821, and after 
teaching at different places, became in 1829 
pastor of the Second Church (Unitarian) in 
Boston, and married his first wife, Ellen 
Louisa Tucker, who died in 1832. In that 
year he preached views on the Lord’s Supper 
which were disapproved by the majority of 
ms congregation; this led him finally to 
resign his pulpit. In 1833 he came to Europe, 
and visited Carlyle at Craigenputtock, next 
year beginning that thirty-eight years’ 
correspondence which shows the two men 
with all their characteristics, different as 
optimist and pessimist, yet with many 
profound sympathies. In 1834 he removed 
to Concord, where he died, April 27, 1882, 
having in 1835 married his second wife, 
Lydia (Lidian) Jackson (1802-92). In 1836 
Emerson published a prose rhapsody entitled 
Nature, which, like his earlier poems, was 
read by few, and understood by fewer still, 
but which contains the germs of many of his 
later essays and poems. It was followed by 
‘The American Scholar’, an oration delivered 
at Harvard University. These two publica¬ 
tions, the first in the series of his collected 
works, strike the keynote of his philosophical, 
poetical and moral teachings. The ‘ Address 
before the Divinity Class, Cambridge, 1838 
which follows them, defined his position in, 
or out of, the church in which he had been a 
minister. A plea for the individual conscious¬ 
ness as against all historical creeds, bibles, 
churches, for the soul of each man as the 
supreme judge in spiritual matters, it pro¬ 
duced a great sensation, especially among the 
Unitarians, and much controversy followed, 
in which Emerson took no part. In 1849 he 
revisited England to lecture on Representative 
Men. His English Traits appeared in 1856, 
The Conduct of Life in 18o0, Society and 
Solitude in 1870, Letters and Social Aims in 
1876. The idealist or transcendentalist in 
hilosophy, the rationalist in religion, the 
old advocate of spiritual independence, of 
intuition as a divine guidance, of instinct as 
a heaven-born impulse, of individualism in 
its fullest extent, making each life a kind of 
theocratic egoism—this is the Emerson of his 
larg;er utterances. For him nature was a 
sphinx, covered with hieroglyphics, for which 
the spirit of man is to find the key. See his 
Journals (10 vols. 1910-14); monographs by 
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h E. Cabot (1887), O. W. Holmes (1885), R. 
Garnett (1888), Woodbcrry (1907). Firkins 
(1915), Van Wyck Brooks (1934), J. Dewey 
(1938), R. L. Rush (1958). 

FMINESCU, Mihail (1850-89), Rumanian 
poet, born at Ipotcsti, studied at Czernowitz, 
Vienna and Berlin, wrote lyric verso which 
was widely read and translated. His works 
were collected in 4 volumes in 1939. See 
study by F. Lang (1928). 

EMSN PASHA, originally Eduard Sdmitzer 
(l840-9:5>, German doctor and explorer, 
born of Jewish parents at Ncissc. He studied 
medicine at Breslau and Berlin, practised at 
Scutari (Albania), where he adopted the 
Moslem laith and usages, and after 1876, as 
Emin EtTendi, was in the Egyptian service, 
becoming Bey and Pasha. Gordon appointed 
him chief medical officer of the Equatorial 
Province, employed him in diplomacy and 
administration, and in 1878 made him 
governor of the province. This post he held, 
cut oir from the world, till 1889. A skilful 
linguist, he added enormously to our know¬ 
ledge of African languages, anthropology, 
zoology, botany and meteorology: he made 
important surveys and wrote most valuable 
geographical papers, and sent to Europe 
rich collections of plants and animals. An 
enlightened ruler, and a hitter foe to the 
slave-dealers, ho did much to civilize his 
subjects; but, isolated and hemmed in by 
enemies, was ‘ rescued ’ by Stanley’s expedi¬ 
tion in 1889. He accompanied Stanley to 
Zanzibar, but immediately returned to 
continue his labours and extend the German 
sphere of inllucnce about Lake Victoria. He 
never regained his old influence, and was 
marching for the west coast when he was 
murdered by Arabs in the Manyema country. 
See Emin Pasha in Central Africa (his letters 
and journals, 1888); Stanley’s In Darkest 
Africa (1890); German works by Stuhlmann 
(1894), G. Schweitzer (trans. 1898) and A. 
Symons (1928), 

EMLYN, Thomas (1663-1741), English Pres¬ 
byterian minister, the first in England to 
describe himself as ‘ Unitarian who was 
imprisoned and fined for blasphemy. Born 
at Stamford, he died in London. 

EMMA, See Ethelred and Eoinhard. 
EMANUEL I, e^man'yoo<f also Manoel 
(1469-1521), king of Portugal, styled ‘ the 
Great ’ or * the Fortunate succeeded John II 
in 1495. His reign, marred only by persecu¬ 
tion of the Jews, was the golden age of 
Portugal. He prepared the code of laws 
which bears his name, and mad© his court a 
centre of chivalry, art and science, Vasco 
da Gama’s voyage round the Cape, Cabral’s 
discovery of Brazil and the expeditions under 
Albuquerque and others, encouraged by 
Emanuel, went far to make Portugal the 
first naval power of Europe and the centre of 
the commerce of the world. 

EMMERICH, Anna Katharina, called the 
Nun of Biilmen, emV-eeKH (1774-1824), 
German nun, bom near Coesfeld, who bore 
the stigmata of Christ’s passion. See 
Brentano, and Life by Schmdger (Freiburg 
1885; trans. New York, 1895). 

EMMIET, (1) Robert (1778-1803), Irish patriot, 
bom in Dublin, son of the viceroy’s physician. 


EMPSON 

He left Trinity College to join the United 
Irishmen, travelled on the Continent, inter¬ 
viewed Napoleon and Talleyrand in 1802 on 
behalf of the Irish cause, and returned the 
next year to spend his fortune of £3000 on 
muskets and pikes. With a few confederates 
he plotted to seize Dublin Castle and secure 
the viceroy, but the rising resulted only in a 
few ruffianly murders. Emmet escaped to 
the Wicklow mountains, but returning for a 
last interview with his sweetheart, Sarah 
Curran, daughter of the orator, was arrested, 
tried on September 19, 1803, and hanged the 
following day. See Madden’s Lives of the 
United Irishmen (1846), and Lives by Poslgatc 
(1932) and L. O’Broin (1658). 

(2) Thomas Addis (1764 1827), brother of 
(1), was a very successful Irish barrister, 
when in 1798 he was arrested as a United 
Irishman. After three years' detention ho 
went in 1802 to Holland and France, and 
thence in 1804 to New York. See Memoirs 
by Haynes (1829), and MacDonagh, 7Ite 
Viceroy's Posfhag (1904). 

EMPECINADO, nickname of Don Juan 
Martin Diaz, enhpay-thee«nah'ckl (1775- 
1823), Spanish soldier who accpiircd great 
distinction during the Peninsular struggle, 
became in 1814 a general, but for petitioning 
Ferdinand to rc-e.stublish the C'ortes was 
banished to Valladolid (1818). On the 
outbreak of the insurrection in 1820 he joined 
the constitutionalists; and on the absolutists’ 
triumph in 1823 was exposed in an iron cage, 
and linally stabbed by a soldier. 

EMPEDOCLES, -peJ'thk/eez (d. r. 430 lt.(\), 
Greek philosopher, was born at Agrigentum. 
Such was his fame as physician and sooth¬ 
sayer, that the people olfcrcd him the 
sovereignty; but instead ho brought in a 
democracy. It is a myth that ho threw 
himself into the crater of Etna, to seem to 
have been translated, and that Etna rejected 
his sandals. His philosophic thought is 
bound up with poetry and myth, and was 
determined by the influence of the Eleatic 
school upon the physical theories of the Ionic 
philosophers. Ho assumed four primitive 
independent elements, air, water, lire and 
earth, and two moving and operating powers, 
love and hate, or affinity and antipathy. His 
theory of the universe seems to assume a 
gradual development of the perfect out of the 
imperfect, and a periodical return of things 
to the olcmcnlal state. See monographs by 
Lommatsch (1830), Raynaud (1848), Gladisch 

a and Baltzcr (1879); also Matthew 
d’s poem. 

EMPSON, (0 Sir Richard (d. 1510), English 
politician, in 1491 became Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and in 1504, now a 
knight, high steward of Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity and chancellor of the Duchy of Lan¬ 
caster. Throughout Henry VI Fs reign he 
was employed in exacting taxes and penalties 
due to the crown. His conduct, defended by 
himself as strictly legal, was by the people 
regarded as infamous and tyrannical, and in 
the second year of Henry VIIPs reign ha was 
convicted of tyrannizing and of constructive 
treason, and beheaded on Tower Hill with 
his partner Dudley (q.v.). 

(2) William (1906- ), English poet and 
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critic, bom in Howden, Yorkshire, and 
educated at Cambridge. From 1931-34 he 
was professor of English Literature in Tokyo, 
and at Pekin 1937-39 and 1947-53, having 
been in the interim with the B.B.C.’s Far 
Eastern Service. In 1953 he became professor 
of English Literature at Sheffield University. 
His critical works include Seve?i Types of 
Ambiguity (1930) and The Structure of 
Complex Words (1951). His Collected 
Poems, noted for their wit, concentration 
and complexity of thought, were published 
in 1955. 

ENCINA, or Enzina, Juan de la, en-thee'na 
(c. 1469“C. 1534), Spanish dramatist and 
poet, born near Salamanca, was successively 
secretary to the first Duke of Alva, musical 
director in Pope Leo X’s chapel at Rome, 
and prior of Leon in Spain. Besides his 
Cancionero (1496), he wrote in 1521 a 
poetical account of his pilgrimage to .leru- 
salem. But his fame rests on his fourteen 
rather poor dramatic poems, half of them 
religious, but the other half secular, these 
last the first of the kind to be acted in Spain, 
in 1492. 

ENCKE, Johann Franz, en'kH (1791-1865), 
German astronomer, born at Hamburg, 
was at Sceberg Observatory near Gotha 
(1815-25), and subsequently became secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin and 
director of the Observatory. Having 
determined the orbit of the comet of 1680, 
he next solved the problem of the sun. In 
1819 ho proved that the comet discovered by 
Pons in 1818 revolves in about 1200 days, 
and had been already observed in 1786, 1795 
and 1805; it is since called Encke’s comet. 
See Life by Bruhns (1869). 

ENDECOTT, John (c. 1588-1665), Puritan 
governor of Massachusetts, was born at 
Dorchester, England, and landed as manager 
of a plantation near Salem in 1628. He 
headed a sanguinary expedition against the 
Indians in lo36, was deputy-governor in 
1641-44, 1650 and 1654, and governor six 
times from 1644 to 1665. He died at Boston. 
See Life by C. M. Endicott (1847). 

ENOERBY, Samuel (fl. 1830-39), General 
Gordon’s grandfather, one of a firm of 
London merchants who in 1830-39 fitted out 
three Antarctic expeditions. The name 
Enderby Land was given in 1831 to a tract of 
Antarctica by its discoverer, John Biscoo, a 
whaler employed by the company. 

ENDERS, John Franklin (1897- ), Ameri¬ 

can bacteriologist, born at West Hartford, 
Conn. With his principal collaborators,Weller 
and Robins, he won the 1954 Nobel prize for 
medicine and physiology for discoveries con¬ 
cerning the virus of poliomyelitis. 

ENDLICFIER, Stephan Ladislaus (1804-49), 
German botanist, born at Pressburg, was 
from 1840 professor of Botany at Vienna, 
and committed suicide there. Genera 
Plantarum (1836-40) is his great work. 

ENESCO, Georges (1881-1955), Rumanian 
composer, born at Dorohoiu. Enesco 

studied in Vienna and under Massenet and 
Faurd in Paris. Successful as a virtuoso and 
teacher of the violin (his pupils include 
Yehudi Menuhiiri, Enesco was also active as 
a composer. His works include music in 


Rumanian national style, an opera, Oedipus, 
three symphonies and orchestral and chamber 
music. 

ENFANTIN, Barth6Iemy Prosper, a-fd-tt 
(1796-1864), French economist and indus¬ 
trialist, son of a Paris banker, was expelled 
from the Ecole Polytechnique in 1814 for 
having with other pupils fought against the 
allies on Montmartre. From 1825 an ardent 
follower of Saint-Simon (q.v.), whom, 
however, he saw only once, after the July 
revolution of 1830 he associated himself with 
Hazard for the propagation of Saint-Simonism 
but they soon quarrelled over the question 
of marriage and the relation of the sexes. 
Enfantin recognized two sorts of marriage, 
one permanent, the other temporary; the 
government prosecuted him, and in 1832 
‘ P^re Enfantin ’ was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 100 francs. 
Released in a few months, he found employ¬ 
ment in Egypt as an engineer; went out to 
Algiers as one of a scientific commission, and 
wrote Colonisation de VAlgirie (1843); after 
the revolution of 1848 edited the short-lived 
Cridit Public; and subsequently held an 
important post in a railway office. He played 
a prominent part in the Suez Canal project. 
His principal works are Doctrine de Saint- 
Simon, in conjunction with others (1830); 
Traiti d'^conomie politique (1831); La 
Religion Saint-Simonienne (1831). See Life 
by Castillc (Paris 1859). 

ENGEL, (1) Carl (1883-1944), American 
composer, born in Paris, wrote piano and 
chamber works and songs. Also known as a 
musicologist, he took charge of the music 
department of the Congressional Library in 
1922. 

(2) Ernst (1821-96), German statistician, 
bom near Dresden, made important contri¬ 
butions to the study of sociology, and 
formulated Engel’s Law, establishing a 
variable ratio between household income and 
expenditure on necessities. 

(3) Johann Carl Ludwig (1778-1840), 
Finnish architect, born in Berlin, planned 
the layout of Helsinki as capital of Finland, 
and designed many churches and public 
buildings. 

(4) Johann Jakob (1741-1802), German 
writer of the novel Herr Lorenz Stark (1795) 
and ofpopular philosophical books. 

(5) Karl (1818-82), German musicologist, 
born near Hanover, from 1846 lived in 
England and died at Kensington. He made 
important contributions to the history of 
the music and instruments of foreign (especi¬ 
ally extra-European) countries, 

ENGELS, Friedrich (1820-95), the fellow- 
labourer with Marx and founder of ‘ Scientific 
Socialism born at Barmen, from 1842 lived 
mostly in England, where he wrote Condition 
of the Working Classes in England (1844, new 
tr. 1958); Marx he first met at Brussels 
in 1844 and collaborated with him in the 
Communist Manifesto (1848). He died in 
London, after spending his later years 
editing and translating Marx’s writings. See 
English Life by Bernstein (1897), German by 
G. Mayer (1934). 

ENGHIEN, Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, 
Due d% d-gi (1772-1804), only son of Henry 
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Louis Joseph, Prince do Cond6, was born at 
Chantilly. In 1792 he joined the corps of 
imigrt^s assembled on the Rhine, and com¬ 
manded the vanguard from 1796 until 1799. 
At the peace of Lundvillo (1801) he went to 
reside m Baden. When CadoudaPs con¬ 
spiracy was discovered, Bonaparte chose to 
believe in D’Enghien’s complicity, and, 
violating the neutral territory of Baden, 
captured the duke and took hiin to Vincennes. 
On March 21, 1804, he was shot in the castle 
moat. Fouch6 said of this act that it was 
worse than a crime—-it was a blunder. 
Boulay do la Meurtho edited his Correspon- 
dance (1904-13). 

ENGLEHEART, George (1750-1829), English 
miniature painter, bom at Kcw. He was a 
pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and probably 
the most prolific of the 18lh-ccntury minia¬ 
turists, producing over 4800 portraits, some 
of which arc in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. See Life by G. C. Williamson and 
H. L. D. Englchcart (1902). 

ENGLER, Adolf (1844-1930), German system¬ 
atic botanist, born at Sagan, became professor 
at Berlin in 1889. Besides writing the 
Syllabus der Pflanzenfami lien (10th cd. 1924) 
and many other works ho started (1888; with 
Prantl) and edited Die natilrliche PJlanzen>- 
familien. 

ENGLISH, Thomas Bunn (1819-1902), Ameri¬ 
can physician, lawyer and ballad-writer 
whose memory survives in his poem" Ben Bolt \ 
This was popular during the Civil War, but 
was given world-wide prominence when Du 
Maurier introduced it in Trilby. Ho was also 
the author of more than fifty now-forgotten 

l^rlius (c. 239-169 B.C.), a Roman poet, 

born at Rudiao in Calabria, and probably of 
Greek extraction. He is said to have served 
in the wars, and returned from Sardinia to 
Rome with Cato the Elder. Here ho taught 
Greek, gained the friendship of Scipio 
Africanus the Elder, and attained the rank 
of Roman citizen. Ennius introduced the 
hexameter into Latin; his versillcation, if 
rough and unpolished, is vigorous. Of his 
tragedies, comedies, satires and Annales^ an 
epos in eighteen books, only fragments 
survive; although all, it is thought, were 
extant as late as the 13th century. They have 
been edited by Vahlen (1854), L. MOller 
(1885) and Steuart (1925); tlie dramatic 
fragments by Ribbeck (new ed. 1903). See 
Miiller’s Ennius (1844), and Sellar’s Roman 
Poets of the Republic (2nd ed. 1881). 
ENOCH, or Thenew. Sec Kentigern. 
ENRIQUEZ g 6MEZ, Antonio, properly 
Enriquez de Paz, entree'keth gd'meth (1602- 
c. 1662), Spanish playwright and poet, the 
son of a baptized Portuguese Jew, was born 
at Segovia, m 1636 fled to Amsterdam, and, 
having there professed the Jewish faith, was 
in 1660 burned in effigy at a Seville auto-da-f6. 
ENSOR, James (1860-1942), Belgian painter, 
was bom at Ostend. His landscapes, stilWife 
studies and genre paintings are often ghostly 
and pale-hued, achieving subtle atmosphere 
effects. He also wrote stories and composed 
music. See study by Jedlicka (1945). 
ENTRECASTEAUX,^ Bruni d% a4ri-kas'^td 
(1739-93), a French admiral who in 1792 


explored the D’Entrecasteaux Islands near 
New Guinea. 

ENVER PASHA (1881 4922), a Young Turk 
leader in the revolution of 1908, Turkish 
minister for war in 1914, lied to Russia in 
1918 after the I’urkish surrender, and was 
killed in an insurrection in I'urkcstan. 

ENZINA. SecllNriNA. 

EON DE BEAUMONT, Charles Genevieve 
TimotIuSc d.% ay-o de bb-md (1728-1810), the 
‘ Chevalier d’Eon born at 'fonnorre 
Burgundy, was sent to London in 1762 as 
secretary of embassy, and in 1763 was made 
minister plenipotentiary. In 1774 the French 
ministry recalled him, fearing ho might 
betray secrets to the Briijsh government 
After much negotiation Lon surrendered 
certain compromising papers, and submitted 
to the condition imposed by Louis XVI of 
wearing feminine garb, which he had often 
before assumed as a disguise. In 1785 ho 
returned to London, where ho gave exhibi¬ 
tions in fencing, till in 1796 ho was disabled 
by an accidental wound, and where he died, 
May 21, 1810, when a post-mortem examina¬ 
tion settled the moot question of his male 
sex. He published Loisirs du Chevalier d'£on 
(13 vols. Amsterdam 1774), &c., but the 
Aiemoircs (1837) which bear his name arc 
not genuine. See Life by Homherg and 
Jpussejin (1904: Eng, trans. 1911). 

EOl'VOS, Joseph, Baron, ag'vtesfi (1813~71), 
Hungarian author, was born and died at 
Budapest He became an advocate in 1833, 
but soon devoting himself to literature, 
published a work on prison reform, and the 
novels, The Ctmhuskm (1838 41), The Village 
Notary (1846; Hug. trans. 1850), <&c. In the 
revolution of 1848 liolvos was minister of 
public instruction, as again under Andrassy 
(1867) after throe years of exile.—His son, 
Roland (1848 “1919), was a distinguished 
pnysicist 

EFAMINONDAS {c. 418-362 itr.), the 
greatest of Theban generals and statesmen, led 
a retired hfo till his fortieth year. After the 
stratagem by which his follow-citizens expelled 
the Spartans (379), ho joined the patriots; 
and, when sent to Sparta in 371 to negotiate 
peace, displayed as much llrmness as elo¬ 
quence. When war was resumed, he defeated 
the Spartans and their allies at Louctra 
(371). Two years later, with Polopidas, ho 
marched into the Peloponnesus, and incited 
some of the allies to desert Sparta. On his 
return to 'Thebes, he was accused of having 
retained tho supreme power beyond the 
lawful time, but was acquitted in consequence 
of Ins able defence. In 368 war was renewed, 
and Epaminondas made a somewhat unsuc¬ 
cessful invasion into the Peloponnesus. To 
atone for this he advanced into Arcadia, and 
near Mantinea broke the Spartan phalanx, 
hnt was mortally wounded. 

EPEE, Charles Michel, Ahh6 de P, ay-pay 
(1712-89), born at Versailles, became a 
preacher and canon at Troyes, but was 
deprived as a Jansenist. In 17o5 he began to 
educate two deaf and dumb sisters; and 
invented a language of signs. His attempts 
succeeding, at his own expense he founded 
a deaf and dumb institute, which was con¬ 
verted into a public institution two years 
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after liis death. See Life by Belanger (Paris 
1886). 

EPHIALTES, ef-i-al'teez, an Athenian states¬ 
man, assassinated in 457 b.c., predecessor of 
Pericles in the leadership of the democratic 
party. 

EPHRAEM SYRUS (c. 306-78), Syrian 
churchman, was born at Nisibis, and, after 
its capture by the Persians in 363, removed to 
a cave near Edessa, and devoted himself to 
prayer, fasting, and the study of the Scrip¬ 
tures. Ephraem’s orthodoxy, asceticism, and 
learning were the admiration of his contem¬ 
poraries; and his works, written in a fervid 
and popular style, sustain his reputation as 
an orator and poet. Part of them have come 
down to us in Syriac, part in Greek, Latin 
and Armenian translations. See study by 
Ricciotti (Rome 1925). 

EPICHARMUS (c. 540-450 b.c.), Greek poet, 
born in Cos, spent his last years at the court 
of Hicro of Syracuse. We possess Iragments 
of his works and the titles of thirty-five, on 
topics mythological, social and political. 
See German monograph by Lorenz (1864). 

EPICTETUS, -tay'-. Stoic philosopher, born 
at Hiorapolis about a.d. 50, was at first a 
slave at Rome. On being freed he devoted 
himself to philosophy, was banished by 
Domitian, and settled at Nikopolis in Epirus. 
He left no works, but his pupil Arrian the 
historian collected his maxims in the work 
entitled Enchiridion and in eight books of 
Commentaries, four of which are lost. His 
ethics teach self-renunciation. See translations 
by Matheson (1917) and Oldfathcr (1926-28), 
and studies by Bonhoffer (1890-1911). 

EPICURUS (c. 341-270 B.c.), Greek philo¬ 
sopher, born in Samos, at eighteen visited 
Athens, and then returned to Asia. In 310 
ho opened a school at Mitylene, and taught 
there and at Lampsacus ; in 305 he returned 
to Athens, and established a school of 
philosophy. Ho was most successful; great 
numbers flocked to his school from all 
parts of Greece and Asia Minor, most of 
whom became greatly attached to their 
master and his doctrines. Although he 
held that pleasure is the chief good, the life 
that ho and his friends led was one of the 
greatest temperance and simplicity. Accord¬ 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, he left 300 volumes 
on Natural Philosophy, Atoms and the 
Vacuum, Love, the Chief Good, Justice, &c. 
These are lost: the only extant writings are 
three letters, a few fragments from the 
Volumina fferculanensia, and a number of 
detached sayings. The principal sources of 
our knowledge of the doctrines of Epicurus 
are Cicero, Plutarch and Lucretius, whose 
great poem, De Rerum Natura, contains 
substantially the Epicurean philosophy. 
According to him, the great evil that afliicted 
men was fear—fear of the gods and fear of 
death. To get rid of these two fears was 
the ultimate aim of all his speculations on 
nature, He regarded the universe as cor¬ 
poreal, and as infinite in extent and eternal 
m duration. He recognized two kinds of 
existence—that of bodies, and that of 
vacuum. Of his bodies, some are compounds, 
and some atoms or invisible elements. 
The world, as we now see it, is produced by 


the collision and whirling together of these 
atoms. He did not deny that there are gods ; 
but he maintained that as ‘ happy and 
imperishable beings ’ they could have 
nothing to do with the affairs of the universe. 
In psychology Epicurus was a materialist: 
the dissolution of the body involves that of 
the soul, and he argues that the most terrible 
of all evils, death, is nothing to us, ‘ since 
when we are, death is not; and when death is, 
we are not He held that pleasure was the 
chief good, but it is from misapprehension 
that the term Epicurean came to signify 
one who indulged his sensual appetites 
without stint. ' When we say that pleasure 
is the end of life, we do not mean the pleasure 
of the debauchee or the sensualist, as some 
from ignorance or from malignity represent, 
but freedom of the body from pain and the 
soul from anxiety.* In modern times 
Epicureanism was resuscitated in France by 
P6re Gassendi, who in 1646-49 published a 
Latin Life of Epicurus and a defence of his 
philosophy. See Cyril Bailey’s edition 
(1927) of the extant remains, and his Greek 
Atomists and Epicurus (1928); also works 
by Zeller (trans. 1880), Wallace (1880), 
Atanassidvitch (Paris 1927) and Witt (1954). 
EPIMENIDES, epA-men'i-deez, a Greek poet 
and priest, was born in Crete in the 7th 
century b.c., and is said to have lived 299 
years, during fifty-seven of which he received 
in sleep the divine inspiration that determined 
his future career. (Goethe wrote a poem 
on the subject, Ees Epimenides Erwachen.) 
Epimenides went to Athens about 596 b.c., 
where he stayed a plague by mystical rites, 
and with Solon reformed the Athenian 
constitution. He was the ‘ prophet * quoted 
by St Paul in Tit. i. 12. That he wrote the 
epic poems ascribed to him is highly improb¬ 
able. See monographs by Schultess (1877) 
and Demoulin (1901). 

EPINAY, Madame d% ay-pee-nay (1726-83), 
French writer, born at Valenciennes, at 
nineteen married a worthless cousin, and 
subsequently formed liaisons with Rousseau, 
Grimm, &c. Her Conversations d'Smilie 
(1774), a work on education, received the 
prize of virtue from the French Academy. 
See her Mdmoires et correspondance (1818; 
trans. 1899), and works by Percy and 
Maugras (1882-83). 

EPIPHANES. See Antiochus IV. 
EPIPHANIUS (c. 315-^03), ancient Christian 
churchman, born in Palestine and educated 
by Egyptian monks, who imbued him with 
piety and bigotry, was Bishop of Constantia 
m Cyprus from 367 till his death. He 
proclaimed Origen a heretic, in 394 called 
upon John Bishop of Jerusalem to condemn 
him, and was intolerant to Chrysostom also. 
His chief work is Panarion, a catalogue of 
eighty heresies. See a monograph by 

Lipsius (1865). ^ 

EPISCOPIUS, or Biscop, Simon (1583-1643), 
born at Amsterdam, studied at Leyden under 
Arminius and Gomarus, and succeeded to 
the latter’s chair in 1612. He and twelve 
other Arminians were banished by the 
Synod of Dort (1618); and in the Spanish 
Netherlands he wrote his famous Arminian 
Confessio (1622). On the renewal of the 
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war between Spain and Holland, he found 
refuge in France, and published a series of 
able controversial treatises. Permitted in 
1626 to return, he was from 1634 a professor 
at the Arminian College at Amsterdam, 
where ho produced his Imtitutiones theologicae 
and Mespotisio, Episcopius lays the utmost 
stress on the personal responsibility of man 
in relation to ciivino grace, denies the doctrine 
of original sin, and treats Christian faith as 
the potentiality of moral conduct. The Son 
and the Holy Spirit are only subordinatcly 
partakers of divine power and glory—-a 
rationalist development of Arminian doctrine 
lar beyond the Five Articles, but finally 
adopted by the Arminian party. Sec Life by 
Limborch (1701). 

EPSTEIN, Sir Jacob, ep'siin (1880-^1959), 
British sculptor, born, a Russian-Polish 
Jew, in New York, studied at the Hcolo dcs 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. He became a British 
subject, and his first large commission 
(1907“08) was for eighteen figures for the 
facade of the British Medical Council 
building in the Strand. Those and later 
symbolic sculptures, such as the marble 
Genesis (1931) and the Ecce ifomo (1933), 
resulted in groat controversy, and accusations 
of indecency and blasphemy. Ho has a 
considerable reputation as a spirited modeller 
of portrait heads, cast in bronze, o.g. Bernard 
Shaw^ and he has also painted a number of 
flower pictures. His bronze Visitation (1926) 
and Madonna and Child (1927) are in the 
Tate Gallery, London, and in 1953 he 
executed a Virgin and Child in load for the 
Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, London. 
He was created R.B.E. in 1954. Sc© his 
autobiographical Let there be Sculpture (1940) 
and the further autobiography (1955), and 
the studies by B. van Dicren (1920) and 
H. Wellington (1925), 

/fiRARD, Saiasticn (1752-1831), a Paris 
pianoforte-maker, born at Strasburg, was 
the inventor of the harp with double pedals 
and of the piano with double escapement. 
ERASISTRATUS, e-ra~sLVtra-tus (304 - 
c. 245 B.C.), founder of a school of medicioo, 
was born m Ceos, settled in Alexandria, and 
died in Samos. He came near to anticipating 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. 

ERASMUS, Besidcrlus (1466-1536), Dutch 
humanist, was born at Rotterdanij apparently 
on October 28, 1466, the illegitimate son 
of a physician’s daughter by a man who 
afterwards turned monk, and whose story 
forms the theme of Charles Reade’s Cloister 
and the Hearth, He was called Oerrit Gor- 
ritszoon (Dutch for ‘ Gerard Gerardson ’), 
but himself adopted the tautological double 
name by which he is known, the Latin half 
and the Greek half Mually meaning * to be 
desired, lovable’. Gerhard, Gerard, &c., 
means ‘ strong with the spear He attended 
the school of the ‘ Brothers of the Common 
Life ’ at Deventer. On his parents’ death his 
guardians insisted on his entering a monastery 
and in the Augustinian college of Stein near 
Gouda he spent six years—it was undoubtedly 
this personal experience of the ways of 
monks that made Erasmus their relentless 
enemy. At length the Bishop of Cambray 
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made him his private secretary. After 
taking priest’s orders Erasmus went to 
Paris, where ho studied at the Colibge 
Montaigu. Ho resided in Paris till 1498, 
pining a livelihood by teaching; among 
his pupils was Lord Mountjoy, on whose 
invitation probably Erasmus made his first 
visit to England in 1498. lie lived chiefly 
at Oxford, and through the influence of 
Colct his contempt for the schoolmen was 
intensified. In 1500 he was again in Franco, 
and for the next six years lived chiefly iri 
Paris; to this lime belong liis Adagia (en¬ 
larged in 1515) and his Enchiridion Militis 
Christian!. In 1506 he made a short visit to 
England, carried out a long-dcsircd journey 
to Italy, and at Padua acted as tutor to 
Alexander, Archbishop of St Andrews, 
natural son of James JV of Scotland, His 
visit closed with a short stay in Rome, 
whence he carried away a far more friendly 
impression than Lutlier did. The accession 
of Henry VIIL and the invitation of Lord 
Mountjoy, induced Erasmus once more to 
make England his homo. In his satire, 
Encomium Marian (1509), we have him in 
his happiest vein, as the man of letters and 
tlio critic of kings and diurclimon. Erasmus 
resided chiefly at Cambridge, where ho 
acted as Margaret professor of Divinity and 
professor of Greek. After 1514 ho lived 
alternately in Basel and Ihigland, and from 
1517 to 1521 at Louvain. Meanwhile his 
literary labours were unceasing. In 1519 
appeared the first edition (afterwards greatly 
enlarged) of his Colhquia^ usually regarded 
as his masterpiece; the audacity and incisive- 
ncss with which it handles the abuses of the 
church prepared men’s minds for the work 
of Luther. In 1516 was published his 
annotated Now Testament, virtually the 
first Greek text; and in 1519 his edition of 
St Jerome in nine folio volumes. In both 
of those works the aim of Erasmus was to 
introduce a more rational conception of 
Christian doctrine, and to emancipate men’s 
minds from the frivolous and pedantic 
methods of the scholastic theologians. But 
when the Lutheran revolution came he 
found himself in the most embarrassing 
position. Those of the old order fell upon 
him as the author of all the now troubles; 
the Lutherans assailed him for his cowardice 
and inconsistency in refusing to follow up 
his opinions to their legitimate conclusions. 
In 1521 ho left Louvain, where the champions 
of the old faith had made his stay unendur¬ 
able; and with the exception of six years in 
Freiburg, he spent the rest of his life at 
Basel To the last his labours were incessant; 
besides editing a longlsiicccssion of classical 
and patristic writers, he was engaged in 
continual controversies. The most important 
of these were with Ulrich von Hutton. 
Luther, and the Sorbonno. Hutten judged 
Erasmus harshly for not taking his pface by 
the side of Luther; and with Luther himself 
Erasmus, after long hesitation, crossed 
swords in his De Lib era Arbltrio (1523). 
Attacked by men like Hutten on the one side, 
ho was as fiercely assailed on the other by 
the Sorbonno. By his Cicerontanus he raised 
against himself new adversariesthose 
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humanists, namely, who set style above 
matter. Yet during his last years Erasmus 
enjoyed fame and consideration beyond 
that of any man of letters before or since. 
He died July 12, 1536. Erasmus stands as 
the supreme type of cultivated common 
sense applied to human affairs. He rescued 
theology from the pedantries of the school¬ 
men, exposed the abuses of the church, and 
did more than any other single person to 
advance the Revival of Learning. An 
edition of his works appeared at Basel 
(9 vols. 1540); the standard edition is Le 
Clerc’s (1703-06), supplemented by that of 
W. K. Ferguson (The Hague 1934). See 
works by Knight (1726), Jortin (1748), 
Burigny (1752), Drummond (1873), Amiel 
(1889), Jebb (1890), Froude (1894), Allen 
(1914), Campbell (1^49), Huizinga (tr. 
1952); and the edition of his Letters by 
P. S. and H. M. Allen (1906 et seq), 

ERASTUS, Thomas, properly Liebler or 
Lieber (1524-83), Swiss theologian, born at 
Swiss Baden, studied theology at Basel, 
philosophy and medicine in Italy, and was 
appointed physician to the counts of Henne- 
berg, then (from 1558) professor of Medicine 
at Heidelberg and physician to the Elector 
Palatine. Fie became professor of Ethics at 
Basel in 1580, and died there, January 1,1583. 
Erastus was a skilful physician, a vigorous 
writer against Paracelsus and witchcraft. In 
theology ho was a follower of Zwingli, and 
represented his view of the Lord’s Supper 
at Heidelberg in 1560 and Maulbronn in 
1564. In England the name of Erastians 
was applied to the party that arose in the 
17th century, denying the right of autonomy 
to the church—a right neither maintained 
nor denied by Erastus; Lightfoot and Selden 
were Erastians in this sense. See Dr R. Lee’s 
translation (1844) of Erastus’s treatise. 

ERATOSTHENES, e-^ra-tos'the'‘neez (c. 276- 
194 B.C.), Greek mathematician, astronomer 
and geographer, born at Cyrene, was called 
to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes to 
superintend his groat library. Here, at 
eighty, ho died of voluntary starvation, 
having become blind and wearied of life. 
Eratosthenes measured the obliquity of the 
ecliptic with wonderful accuracy, made a 
catalogue, now lost, of 675 fixed stars, and 
attempted to measure the magnitude of the 
earth. He wrote a great treatise on geog¬ 
raphy, used by Strabo; also on moral 
philosophy, history and grammar. Bern- 
hardy edited his fragments (1822). See 
Berger (1880). 

ERCILDOUNE. See Thomas the Rhymer. 

ERCILLA Y ZONIGA, Alonso de, eMheeUya 
ee thoo-nyee'ga (1553-c- 1595), Spanish poet, 
born at Bermeo on the Bay of Biscay, 
entered the service of Philip, son of Charles V, 
and accompanied him in 1554 to England 
on the occasion of his marriage to Queen 
Mary. Shortly after, he joined the expedition 
against the Araucanians in Chile whose 
heroism suggested an epic poem. An 
unfounded suspicion of his haying plotted 
an insurrection nearly led to his execution. 
Deeply hurt, he returned to Spain, but, 
Philip treating him with neglect, made a 
tour through Europe, and for some time 


was chamberlain to the Emperor Rudolf IL 
In 1580 he returned to Madrid, where he 
struggled with poverty till his death. Cer¬ 
vantes compares the Araucaria (1569-97; 
best ed. 1828) with the finest Italian epics. 
See Royer’s Etude (1880). 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, sha-tree-a, the 
compound name of two French writers— 
Lorrainers botli, Emile Erckmann, having 
been born May 20, 1822, at Phalsbourg, and 
Alexandre Chatrian December 18, 1826, at 
Abreschwiller. Their literary partnership 
dates from 1848, but they had little success 
till the publication of Vlllustre Docteur 
Mathdus (1859). Le Fou Ydgof (1862) is one 
of a series of novels, to which also belong 
Histoire d'*un conscrit (1864), Waterloo 
(1865), Le Blocus (1867), &c. These and 
many more have been translated into English- 
Well-known plays by them are Le Juif 
polonais (1869; in English The Bells), VAmi 
Fritz (1876), Les Rantzau (1882), and La 
Guerre (1885). After the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, a strong anti- 
German feeling was manifested in several of 
their books—the best of these VBistoire d^un 
pldbiscite (1872). They had quarrelled 
latterly (on pecuniary arrangements), when 
Chatrian died in Paris in September 1890. 
Erckmann died at Lun^ville in March 1899. 
See study by E. Hinzelin (Paris 1922). 

ERDMANN, Johann Eduard (1805-92), Ger¬ 
man philosopher, born at Wolraar in Livonia, 
studied at Dorpat and Berlin, and became 
professor of Philosophy at Halle in 1839. 
Hegelian in outlook, he wrote a History of 
Philosophy (3rd ed. 1877), and also wrote 
on logic, psychology, &c. See study by 
H. Glockner (1932). 

ERFIARD, Ludwig (1897- ), German 

economist and politician, born at Furth, 
professor of Economics at Munich from 
1945, was in 1949 elected to the Federal 
Parliament at Bonn and appointed chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in the Adenauer 
administration. He was the pioneer of the 
West German * economic miracle ’ of recovery 
from war-time devastation. When Adenauer 
accepted nomination for the presidency in 
April 1959, Erhard was widely regarded as 
his most likely successor to the chancellor¬ 
ship, but after an acrimonious public wrangle 
between the two, Adenauer withdrew his 
nomination in July 1959 and continued as 
chancellor to prevent Erhard’s succession. 
See his Prosperity through Competition, (trans. 
1959). 

ERIC, the name of several Danish and 
Swedish kings, of whom the following are 
noteworthy; 

Eric VII (1382-1459), the son of Duke 
Wratislaw of Pomerania, in 1412 succeeded 
Queen Margaret of Denmark on the throne of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, united by the 
treaty of Calmar. Cruel and cowardly, he lost 
Sweden in 1437 through a revolt in Dalecarlia, 
and in 1439 was deposed also in Denmark. 

Eric VHI, the Saint, became king of 
Sweden in 1155, did much to extend Chris¬ 
tianity and to improve the laws, and fell in 
battle with the Danes in 1160. 

Eric XFV (1533-77) of Sweden, succeeded 
his father, the great Gustavus Vasa, in 15oO, 
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and at once begun to exhibit the folly that 
divSgraced his reign. His matrimonial 
schemes reached even Elizabeth of England 
and Mary of Scotland, until at length (1567) 
his roving fancy found rest in the love of a 
peasant-girl, who alone was able to control 
his paroxysms of blind fury. Ho was 
deposed in 1569 in favour of his brother 
John, and eight years later was poisoned. 
He had a genuine love of letters, and solaced 
his captivity with music and the composition 
of psalms. 

ERIC THE RED, Norwegian sailor, explored 
the Circcnland coast and founded the Norse 
colonies there (a.i:). 986); his son Leif 
Eriksson landed in * Yinland often identified 
as America (1000). Both men arc the subject 
of Icelandic sagas, 

ERICSSON, John (1803 89), Swedish inven¬ 
tor, born at Ldngbanshyttan, after serving as 
an olliccr of engineers in the Swedish army 
removed in 1826 to England, and continued 
to occupy himself with inventions. In 1829 
ho built a formidable rival to StcphcnsoiEs 
Rocket; in 1836 patented the first successful 
screw-propeller. In 1839 he went to the 
United States, where he designed the warship 
Princeton, the first steamer with engines and 
boilers entirely below the water-line, and 
brought out his improved caloric engine and 
numerous other inventions. In 1861, during 
the civil war, he built the ironclad Monitor, 
and in 1862 a number of similar vessels for 
the American navy. The Destroyer, a vessel 
with submarine guns, was tried m 1881, but 
failed to come up to requirements. In 1883 
he erected a ‘sun motor’ in Nevv York- 
Hc died in New York, and was buried next 
year at his birthplace. His invention.s 
largely revolutionised navigation and the 
construction of warships. See Life by W, C. 
Church (2nd cd. 1893), 

ERlCENA, Johannes Scotus (c. 813 880), 
philosopher, was doubtless a native of 
Ireland (then ‘ Scotia *)♦ He resided at the 
court of Charles the Bald in France, where 
he is said to have been the head of the ‘ court 
school L He came (851) to the help of 
Hincmar in the Predestination controversy 
with the doctrine that evil is simply that 
which has no existence, and that therefore 
damnation consists only in the consciousncs.s 
of having failed to fulfil the divine purpose. 
The Council of Valence condemned this 
pultes Svotorum (’ Irishmen’s porridge’) as 
‘ an invention of the devil L Tradition says 
that, having become Abbot of Malmesbury, 
he was fc. 880) stabbed to death with their 
pens by nis scholars. Erigena translated into 
Latin <(860) the writing of the p.seudo- 
Dionysius the Arcopagite, and Greclk scholia 
to Gregory Nazianzon. His chief work, 
De Divisione Naturae (c. 865), was condemned 
by a council at Sens and by Pope Honorius HI 
(1225), and was placed on the Index by 
Gregory XIII in 1685, In it he sought to 
reconcile authority with reason. His system 
is not so much Pantheism as Monism, in 
which God and the world are merged in the 
higher unity of ‘ Nature L See works by 
Rand (1906), Gardner (1900), Bott (1925), 
Samstag (1930) and Cappuyns (Paris 1933), 
ERINNA, a Greek poetess, the intimate 


Iricnd of Sappho, born either at Rhodes or at 
Tclos about 600 n.c. I'hough she died at 
nineteen, she won fame by her epics, onlv 
four lines of which arc extant. 

KRIUGENA. Sec Erigena. 

ERLANGER, E. Joseph (1874- ), Ameri¬ 

can physiologist, was born at San Francisco 
January 5. Professor of Physiology succes¬ 
sively at the Johns Hopkins University 
Wisconsin and Washington, he shared with 
Gasser the Nobel prize for medicine in 1944- 
their work is ivcordcd in Electrical Sittns nf 
Nervous Activity (1937). ^ 

ERNEST AUGLS'ITJS (177Ld851), king of 
Hanover, George Ill’s fifth son, in 1786 was 
sent to the university of Gottingen; in 1790 
cntcied the Hunoveriun army; at J'ournay 
lost his left eye (1794); in 1799 was created 
Duke of CYimbcriand; and in the House of 
Lords showed himself a strong Tory and 
staunch Protestant. In 1815 he married the 
Princess Frederica of Mccklcnburg-Strolitz, 
and in 1837 under the Malic law succeeded 
William IV as King Ernest I of Hanover 
His policy was in all respects reactionary* 
hut m 1848 ho did so far yield to the storm 
as just to save his throne by the unwilling 
concession of liberal reforms. See Wilkinson’s 
Remiuiseenees of the (\mrt of King Ernest 
(1886) and Life by G. M. Wilhs (1954). 

KRNKS11, Johann August (1707-81), classical 
and biblical sdiolar, born at Tennstedt, was 
a professor at l-cipzig from 1742, edited 
many classical te.xts, and was the chief 
founder of a correct exegesis of Scripture by 
the laws of grammar and history. 

ERNLE, Rowland Edmund Prolhero, Baron 
(1851 1937; cr. 1919), author and politician, 
born at (lifton-on-ldmc, was M.P. for 
Oxford University (1914 19), and minister 
of agriculture (1916 19). His works include 
I'he Psalms in Human IJfe (1903), English 
Farming, P<tst ami Present (1912), and 
editions of the letters of Dean Stanley, of 
CHbbon, of Byron, of Richard Ford. 

ERNS'L, Max (1891 ■ ), German painter, 

was born at Briihl, near C’ologne. After 
studying philosophy at Bonn, ho turned to 
painting, and in 1918 founded, at Cologne, 
the German Ddda group. Later still, at 
Paris, with Eluard and Breton, ho partici¬ 
pated in the surrealist movement. Ho settled 
in the U.S.A. in 1941. 

ERNULPHUS, or Arnulf (1040 4124), a 
French Benedictine, appointed prior of 
Canterbury by Anselm, was subsequently 
Abbot of Peterborough (1107) and Bishop of 
Rochester (1114). lie was equally romark- 
ablo for skill in canon law and personal 
saintliness; and compiled a great collection 
of documents about his own church, laws 
and papal decrees, Ac., which from the old 
name of the see (Hrofen'easter) was known 
as the Text us Rojfensis: it is to an extract 
from this that ho owes the invidious distinc¬ 
tion given him in Tristram Shandy. Sterne 
makes th© pious bishop the most profound 
master of cursing on the strength of the 
excerpt called T’/n? Papers Dreatful Curse: 
being the Form of Excommunication taken 
out of the leger^book of the Church of Rochester, 
writ by Ernulphus the bishop (Harleian Miscel¬ 
lany, voL vi). 
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EROSTRATUS. See Herostratus. 
ERPENIUS, properly Thomas van Erpen 
(1584-1624), Dutch orientalist, was born at 
Gorkum, September 7, 1584, studied at 
Leyden, and at Paris learned Arabic from 
an Egyptian. In 1613 he became professor 
of Oriental Languages at Leyden, where he 
erected an Arabic press in his own house. 
As oriental interpreter to the government, 
he read and wrote replies to all oflicial 
documents coming from the East. His 
famous Grammatica Arabica (1613) enjoyed 
undisputed supremacy for two hundred 
years; many still think his Rudimenta (1620) 
unsurpassed. Other works are his Froverbi- 
orum Arabicorurn Centmiae Dime (1614), 
and his edition of EI-MckIn (1625). 

ERSCH, Johann Samuel (1766~"1828), German 
bibliographer, born at Grossglogau, studied 
at Halle, and became in 1800 librarian to the 
university of Jena; in 1803 professor of 
Geography and Statistics at Halle, and in 
1808 also principal librarian. In 1818, 
alon^ with Gruber, he commenced the 
publication at Leipzig of the famous yet 
unfinished Allgemeim EneykhpikUe. By his 
Handbuch dcr deutachen Litteratiir seit der 
Mine des 18, Jahrh. (1812-14) he established 
modern German bibliography. 

ERSKINE, (1) David Stewart, lltli Earl of 
Buchan (1742-1819), brother of (3) and (8), 
though a vain eccentric, founded the Society 
of Anliquados of Scotland and brought about 
a reform in the election of Scottish Peers. 

(2) Ebenezer (1680-1754), the founder of 
the Secession Church in Scotland, was born 
probably in Berwickshire. The popular 
preacher of Porimoak in Kinross-shire 
from 1703, on the rise of the Marrow 
Controversy he took a prominent part on 
the evangelical side; in 1731 ho was trans¬ 
lated to Stirling. In the patronage dispute 
he advocated the right of the people to 
choose tlieir own pastors, and, with other 
three ministers, was in 1733 suspended and 
then deposed. The sentence was recalled 
next year, but Erskino declined to return 
unless the evils he contended against were 
removed. The invitation remained open 
until 1740, when he was finally deposed. 
On the first deposition, Erskin© and his 
adherents at Gairney Bridge near Kinross 
erected themselves into the ‘ Associate 
Presbytery ^ I'his was the origin of the 
Secession Church. In the division in 1747 
of the Seceders into Burghers and Anti- 
burghers, Erskino headed the Burghers. 
He married twice, and had fifteen children. 
See Lives by D. Fraser (1831) and Harper 
(1849); and The Erskines, by A. R. MacEwen 
(1900). 

(3) Henry (1746-1817), Scottish jurist and 
writer, brother of (1), born in Edinburgh, 
He joined the Scottish bar in 1768, became 
lord advocate (1783), and dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates (1785), but was 
deposed in 1796 for supporting at a public 
meeting a resolution against the government’s 
Seditious Writings Bill. Returned by 

Haddington burghs in March 1806, ana 
in November by the Dumfries Burghs, he 
was again lord advocate (1806-0^, and 
died October 8, 1817. He published metrical 


from the classics. The Emigrant 
(1773), &c. The recorded fragments of his 
speeches justify his high reputation as an 
orator and a wit. See Colonel Fergusson’s 
Henry Erskine (1882). 

(4) John (1509-91), of Dun, Scottish 
retormcr, took an active share in public 
anairs, steadfastly supporting the reformed 
preachers, especially Wishart and Knox, 
whilst his moderate and conciliatory temper 
gave him influence even with the Catholics 
and the Court. From 1560 to about 1589 
he was superintendent for the reformed 
district of Angus and Mearns. Although a 
Uyman, he was five times moderator of the 
General Assembly, and was one of the 
compilers of the Second Book of Discipline 
(1578). 

_ (5) John (1695-1768), of Carnock, Scottish 
jurist, was called to the bar in 1719, and in 
1737 became professor of Scots Law at 
Edinburgh. His two works are still held in 
deserved repute— Principles of the Law of 
Scotland {\15A\ 21st cd. 1911), and the more 
important Institutes of the Law of Scotland 
(1773; 9th ed. 1871). 

(6) John, D.D. (1721-1803), son of (5), 
Scottish minister, was for many years the 
leader of the evangelical party in the church. 
See Life by Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood 

(7) Ralph (1685-1752), Scottish minister, 
brother of (2), joined him in the Associate 
Presbytery in 1737, and also took part with 
the Burghers. His sermons were greatly 
prized, and many of them were translated 
into D utch. His Gospel Sonnets and Scripture 
Songs are well known. See Life prefixed to 
his Practical Works (1764). 

(8) Thomas, 1st Baron (1750-1823), 
younger brother of (1), was bornin Edinburgh, 
January 21, 1750. In 1764 he was sent to 
sea, in 1768 bought a commission in the 
1st Royals, and at Minorca (1770-72) studied 
English literature. Quitting the army he 
entered Lincoln’s Inn (1775), and Trinity 
College, Cambridge (1776), where he took an 
honorary M.A. in 1778, just before being 
called to the bar. His success was immediate 
and unprecedented. His brilliant defence 
(1778) of Captain Baillie, lieutenant-governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, who was threatened 
with a criminal prosecution for libel, over¬ 
whelmed him with briefs. The next year 
saw an equally successful defence of Admiral 
Lord Keppel, and in 1781 he secured the 
acquittal of Lord George Gordon (q.v.). In 
1783 Erskine became a King’s Counsel, and 
M.P. for Portsmouth. His first appearance 
in the House of Commons was a failure; 
and he never became a parliamentary orator. 
His sympathy with the French Revolution 
led him to join the ‘ Friends of the People 
and to undertake the defence in many 
political prosecutions of 1793-94. His 
acceptance of a retainer from Tom Paine 
cost him the attorney-generalship to the 
Prince of Wales (held since 1786); his 
speeches for him and Frost (1793), Hardy 
(1794) and Home Tooke (1794) are among 
the finest specimens of forensic skill. That 
for Hadfield (1800), indicted for shooting at 
Georg© III, was a destructive analysis of 
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the current theory of criminal responsibility 
in mental disease. In 1802 Erskine was 
appointed chancellor to the Prince of Wales, 
an ancient otlice revived in his favour. In 
1806 he was raised to the peerage and the 
woolsack, but resigned next year, and 
gradually retired into private life. Ho died 
at Amondcll, Linlithgowshire, November 17, 
1823. In 1821 he had madc^ a second 
marriage, this time at Gretna Green. He 
published a pamphlet on army abuses m 
1772; a discussion of the war with France 
in 1797; a political romance, Armata^ a 
pamphlet in favour of the Greeks; and some 
poems. FUs decisions as lord chancellor 
were styled the ‘ Apocrypha % and have 
added nothing to his lame. His reputation 
was solely forensic, and in this respect is 
unrivalled in the history of the English bar. 
See the Li fe by Lovat- Fraser (1932). 

(9) Thomas (1788-1870), of Linlalhcn, 
Scottish religious writer, was admitted 
advocate in 1810, but ceased to practise after 
his elder brother’s death gave him the estate 
of Linlathen, near Dundee, Ho published 
several religious works, his cardinal bchel 
being ultimate universal salvation, See lus 
Letters (1878), and Life by Henderson 
(1899). 

ERTZ, Susan (c. 1894- ) pen-name of Mrs 

Ronald McCdndle, American novelist horn 
in Walton-on~Thamcs, Her many popular 
novels include Madame Claire (1922), The 
Galaxy (1929), The Prodigal Heart (1950) and 
Charmed Circle (1956). 

ERVINE, St John Greer (1883-- ), British 

playwright and author, born in Bcllast. 
From 1915 to 1916 he was manager of the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, where his first play, 
Mixed Marriage, had been produced in 19 U. 
Jane Clegg was produced in 1914, and after 
service in the First World War ho won a high 
reputation as a dramatic critic, working on 
The Observer and The Morning Post, and with 
the B.B.C. in 1932. His most successful 
plays are perhaps Anthony and Anna (1926), 
The First Mrs Fraser (1929) and Robert's PVife 
(1937); other publications include seven 
novels and several biographies. 
ERZBERGER, Matthias (1875-1921), German 
olitician, bom at Butlcnhausen, Wcirtlem- 
erg, became controversial when, as German 
propaganda minister, he began to advocate 
peace without annexations as early as 1917 
and again (1918-19) when, as a member 
of the armistice delegation, ho advocated 
acceptance, despite fiicrco German opposition, 
of the terms of the Versailles Treaty. Finance 
minister and vice-premier in 1919, ho drasti¬ 
cally reformed the tax system and nationalized 
the German railways, Unsuccessful in a 
libel action against an unscrupulous political 
opponent, he resigned in February 1921 and 
was assassinated by members of an extremist 
group on August 26. He wrote The League 
of Nations, the Way to World Peace (1918; 
trans. 1919), &c, 

ESARHABDON (d, 669 B.C.), king of Assyria, 
a younger son of Sennacherib, whom he 
succeeded in 680 b.c,, achieved the conquest 
of Egypt (675-671). 

ESCHENBACH, WoBram von. See Wolf¬ 
ram. 


ESCOBAR Y MENDOZA, Antonio, men- 
da'tha (1589 *1669), .iesuit casuist, born at 
Valladolid, wrote Liber Theologiae Moralis 
(1652-63, 7 vofs.), which was publicly burnt 
in Paris and violently attacked by Pascal in 
his Lettres h an provinciaL 
ESCOEFIER, Auguslo, es-kofyay (r. 1847- 
1935), Parisian cook, served a Russian grand 
duke, became ehef de cuisine to the general 
stalf of the Rhine army in the Franco- 
Prusstan war (1871) and of the Grand Hotel, 
Monte Carlo, before Mr Ritv, persuaded him 
to come to the Savoy, London, and finally to 
the Carlton. Ho invented the homhe Nero of 
Faming ice, piche melha, &c.. and wrote the 
Guide eulinaire (1903) ana Ma Cuisine 
(1934). 

KSOF- See Aksop. 

ICSPARI'KRO, Baldoiuero, es-par->tay'rd 
(1792 1879), Spanish general, the son of a 
Cartwright in a village of La Mancha, was 
in 1815 25 in South America, where ho 
fought against the insurgents. As captain- 
general (183(») of the Basque provinces, he 
next year twice detcated the L’arlists, and 
drove Don Ckudos into France; for this he 
was created Duke of Vitoria, (n 1841 ho 
was made regent until Oucen Isabella should 
reach her majority; ho |.^uided the state 
through Socialist and (kirhst troubles, until 
a combination of Republicans and Moderates 
caused his fall in 1843, He resided for four 
years in England, then, returning to Spain, 
lived quietly at Logroho till 1854, when he 
was again culled to the head of the govern¬ 
ment; but in 1856 he was supplanted by 
O’DonneU. After the revolution of 1868 
Hspartcro supported the provisional povorn- 
mcnl. In 1870 his name was put lorward 
for the throne; but in 1875 ho tendered his 
adhesion to Alfonso. Boo Life by Florez 
(1843 45). 

EwSPlNEL, Vketife de (1551 1624), Spanish 
writer, born at Ronda, served as a soldier 
in Franco and Italy, meeting with some of 
the adventures related in his L(fe of Marcos 
deObregdn (1618 and 1804; Eng. trans. 1816) 
—a book largely drawn upon by Lesag© for 
his Oil Bias, After his return to Spain he 
took holy orders. He also published a 
volume of poems (1591) and a translation of 
the Ars Poetica ot Horace. He was, if not 
the inventor, the improver of the ton-line 
octosyllabic stanza, and added the fifth string 
to the guitar. Boo Life by F6rez do Ouzmto 
(Barcelona 1881). 

ESFRONCEDA, Jos6 de, cs-proHAha/TBa 
(1808 "42), Spanish poet and revolutionist, 
born at Almondralejo in Estromadura, wrote 
romantic poems in the Byronic manner and 
is considered by many the greatest lyricist 
of his time. See Life by Cortds (Valladolid 

ESFV^, James Pollard, es'pi (1785-1860), 
meteorologist, was born in Pennsylvania. 
His Philosophy of Storms (1B41) was com¬ 
mended by the Acaddmio des Sciences, 
Appointed in 1843 to the Washington 
Observatory, Espy laid the basis of the 
Weather Bureau. 

ESQUIROL, Jean Etienne Dominique, es-kP 
rol (1772-«'1840), French mental doctor, 
born at Toulouse, served in the military 
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lazaretto at Narbonne (1794), and was 
appointed physician to the Salpetriere at 
Paris (1811). After 1817 he delivered clinical 
lectures on brain diseases; in 1818 he secured 
the appointment of a commission on abuses 
in mad-houses; in 1825 he became first 
physician to the Maison des AMnis, while 
managing his private asylum at Charenton. 
The July Revolution deprived him of his 
public offices. EsquiroPs writings embrace 
the whole treatment of insanity. 

ESQUIROS, Henri Alphonse, es-kee-rds' 
(1814-76), French poet and politician, born 
at Paris, ^ published poems and romances. 
For his Evangile du peuple (1840), a demo¬ 
cratic commentary on the life of Jesus, he 
was fined and imprisoned; this inspired his 
Chants d'un prisonnier. His Vierges folks, 
Vierges martyres, and Vierges sages (1841-42) 
showed further his socialistic sympathies. 
After the Revolution of February 1848, he 
became a member of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, but the coup d'dtat of 1851 drove him 
to England, where he gathered the materials 
for his English at Home, Cornwall and its 
Coasts, and Religious Life in England. In 
1870 he was administrator of Bouches-du- 
Rhdne, and was sent to the National Assem¬ 
bly (1871) and the Senate (1875). 

ES-SATD, Nuri, ollicially Nouri Said Pasha, 
saEeed (1888-1958), Iraqi politician, was 
born at Kirkuk and educated at the Istanbul 
Stall College for the Turkish Army, but lied 
to Egypt when his Pan-Arab activities became 
suspect. In the First World War he fought 
against the Turks under King Hussein of 
the Hejaz. In 1921 ho became Iraq’s first 
chief of the General Stall' and a year later 
defence minister. Since 1930 he filled the 
ollico of prime minister many times until ho 
was assassinated in July 1958 after the 
coup d'itat of Brigadier Kassem (q.v.). 

ESSEX, Earl of, a title born© successively 
by Mandovilles, Bohuns, Bourchiers (Deve- 
reux’s ancestors), Thomas Cromwell and the 
Devereux, of whom the following are note- 

^^1)'Walter Devereux, 1st Earl (cr. 1572), 
2nd Viscount Hereford (1541-76), scion of 
an old Herefordshire house, colonizer of 
Ulster. 

(2) Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl (1566-1601), 
eldest son of (1), was born at Netherwood 
near Bromyard^ November 19, 1566, and at 
thirteen took Ins M.A. from Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Under Leicester, who had 
become his stop-father in 1580, he first saw 
service in the Netherlands (1585-86), and 
distinguished himself at Zutphen. Back at 
court, he quickly rose in the favour of 
Elizabeth, only seriously interrupted by his 
clandestine marriage in 1590 with Sir Philip 
Sidney’s widow. In 1591 he commanded 
the forces despatched to help Henry IV 
against the League; in 1593 became a 
privy-councillor, and by 1594 was acting as 
a sort of foreign secretary. His was the 
principal glory of the capture of Cadiz 
(1596); but his, too, largely the failure next 
year of the * Islands Voyage In 1597 
Essex became Earl Marshal, in 1598 chan¬ 
cellor of Cambridge; but meanwhile occurred 
his great quarrel with Elizabeth, when he 


turned his back on her, and she boxed his 
ears—they never were properly reconciled. 
His six months’ lord-lieutenancy of Ireland 
proved a failure; and, concluding a truce 
with Tyrone, he hurried back to England. 
Elizabeth received him not ungraciously at 
first; still, imprisonment followed, and 
deprivation of all his dignities. Now he 
formed the mad plot for removing Elizabeth’s 
counsellors, and on February 8, 1601, 
attempted to raise the city of London. On 
the 19th he was found guilty of high treason, 
on the 25th beheaded in the Tower. A 
patron of letters, Essex was himself a 
sonneteer. See Lytton Strachey’s study 
(1928), and Cooper’s Athenae Cantabrigienses 

(3) Robert Devereux, 3rd Earl (1591-1646), 
eldest son of (2), was born in January 1591, 
and in 1604 the earldom was restored to him. 
From 1626 he attached himself to the popular 
party; in July 1642 he received the command 
of the parliamentary army. He was brave per¬ 
sonally, but a very poor general; and to him 
the prolongation of the war was largely due. 
The drawn battle of Edgehill, the capture of 
Reading, and the relief of Gloucester were 
followed by his blundering march into Corn¬ 
wall, whence he fled by sea. In April 1646 he 
resigned the command, and on September 14, 
he died. The title died with him; but in 
1661 it was revived in favour of Arthur, 
Lord Capcl (1631-83), ancestor of the present 
earl. See Overbury, and W. Bourchier 
Devereux’s Lives of the Devereux Earls of 
Essex (1853). 

ESTAING, Charles Hector XModat, Comte d’, 
es~ti (1729-94), French naval officer, served 
in the East Indies. In 1778 he co-operated 
with the American colonists against the 
British, and captured St Vincent and Grenada 
in 1779, but his efforts on the mainland were 
unfortunate. In 1780 he persuaded the 
French ministry to send 6000 men to the 
colonists’ aid. He was guillotined as a 
royalist. 

ESTE, esfay, one of the oldest and most 
illustrious families of Italy. In 1097 it 
divided into a German and an Italian branch. 
The former was founded by Welf IV, made 
Duke of Bavaria by the Emperor Henry IV 
in 1070. From him are descended the Este- 
Guelph Houses of Brunswick and Hanover, 
and the sovereigns of Great Britain. The 
Italian branch was founded by Welf’s 
brother, Fulco I. As heads of the Guelph 
or imperial party they gained possession of 
Ferrara, Ancona, Modena and Reggio, and 
were famous as patrons of art and literature. 
Alfonso I (died 1535), soldier and a statesman, 
had Lucrezia Borgia (q.v.) as second wife. 
By a quarrel with Popes Julius II and Leo X 
he forfeited his papal fiefs, which were 
restored by Charles V after tlie siege of 
Rome in 1527. Ercole II, who married 
Renata, daughter of Louis XII of France, 
attached himself to Charles V* His brother, 
a church dignitary, erected the magnificent 
Villa d’Este at Tivoli. Alfonso II (died 
1597), splendid and ambitious, showed meat 
cruelty to Tasso. Rinaldo (died 1737) by 
his marriage with Charlotte of Brunswick 
united the German and Italian houses. The 
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male line of the House became extinct on 
the death of Ercolc 111 in 1803, whose only 
daughter married the Archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria. Their eldest son, Francis IV, 
by the treaty of 1814-15 was restored to the 
duchy of Modena. His son, Francis V 
(1819-75), in 1859 resigned his territories to 
Victor Emmanuel. 

ESTELLA. See Primo de RiviiRa. 
ESTERHAZY, a powerful family of Hungary, 
divided into several branches. Count Paul 
Esterhiizy of Frakno (1635-1713), Austrian 
held-marshal, for his successes against the 
Turks was made a prince of the empire in 
1687. Prince Nicholas IV (1765 "*1833) 
formed a splendid collection of pictures at 
Vienna, and by extravagance brought his 
vast estates into sequestration. Napoleon 
in 1809 made overtures to Prince Esterhuzy 
respecting the crown of Hungary. His son, 
Prince Paul Anton (1786H866), represented 
Austria at London until 1842, and in 1848 
was minister of foreign alTairs. Ho added by 
his luagnificcncc to the burdens on the 
family property, which was again sequestrated 
in 1860. 

ESXfiVE, Maurice (1904- ), French artist, 
born at Culan. He studied in Paris, designed 
textiles in Spain and about 1937 worked 
with Robert Delaunay. His use of pure 
colour in his lyrical abstract paintings, some 
of which are watercolours, shows something 
of Delaunay’s inlluence. . , . 

ESTHER, a foster-daughter of the^ Jew 
Mordecai, according to the Book of Esther 
was chosen by the Persian king Ahasucrus 
(Xerxes) as his wife in place ol the disgraced 
queen Vashti, and brought about the deli¬ 
verance of her people. 

ESTIENNE. See Stephens. 

ESTREES, Gahriclle d’, es-tray (c. 1570-99), 
mistress of Henry IV of France from about 
1590, was created Marquise do Moncoaux 
and Duchosse de Beaufort. Henry was about 
to divorce his queen in order to marry her, 
when she died suddenly at Paris. Froni 
their illegitimate offspring the house oi 

Venddme (q.v.) was descended. 

ETHELBERT (552-616), king of Kent. In 
his reign Kent achieved (c. 590) the hegemony 
over England south of the Humber, and 
Christianity was introduced by St Augustine 
(597). To him we owe the first written 
English laws. . , , 

ETHELDREDA, St (630-679), daughter of 
the king of East Anglia, was twice married, 
but withdrew first to the monastery founded 
by her aunt, Ebba, on St Abb*s Head, and 
then to the Isle of Ely, where in 673 she 
founded a nunnery. Her name was corrupted 
into St Audrey. , ^ 

ETHELRED I, king of Wessex and Kent, 
elder brother of Alfred the Great, reigned 
from 866 till his death in 871, shortly after 
his victory over the Danes at Ashdown. 
ETHELRED XI (968--1016), the ‘Unready’, 
king of England, was seven when his father. 
King Edgar, died, and ten when the murder 
(978) of his half-brother, Edward the Martyr, 
placed him on the throne. From boyhood he 
was swayed by unworthy favourites, and his 
reign was a series of raids by the Northmen, 
and endeavours to buy them off. ‘ Unready ’ 


stands for ‘ redcless void of foresight. He 
misplaced energy enough in his treacherous 
massacre of the Danish set tiers on St Brice’s 
Day, November 13, 1002, a crime punished 
by fierce invasions until in 1014 he was forced 
to fly to Normandy. In 1002 he had married 
Duke Richard’s daughter, Emma—-the ear¬ 
liest link between England and Normandy. 
Sweyn’s death allowed his recall, but in 1016 
ho himself died in London. He was succeeded 
by Edmund Ironside, third son by a iirst 
marriage; by Emma he was the father of 
Edward the Confessor. 

ETHELRED OF RiEVAULX. See Ailred. 
ETHEREGE, Sir George (? 1635-92), a 
Restoration dramatist, was born probably at 
Maidenhead. Secretary to the ambassador 
at Constantinople (1668 to 1670 or 1671) he 
married a wealthy widow, and in 1685 was 
sent to bo resident at the Imperial court at 
Ratisboii. He varied the monotony of this 
banishment with coursing, drinking, play, 
flirtation with actresses and correspondence 
with Middleton, Drydon and Betterton. He 
seems to have died in Paris. In English 
literature he is founder of the comedy of 
intrigue. Ho sought his inspiration in 
Molidre, and out of him grew the legitimate 
comedy of manners and the dramatic 
triumphs of Sheridan and Goldsmith. His 
three plays arc The Comical Revenge; or^ 
Love in a Tub (1664); She Would if She Could 
0668); and The Man of Mode; or. Sir 
Fopling Flutter (1676)—all highly popular in 
their day. Sec the edition of the Works by 
Brett Smith (1927 et xc </.); Notes and Queries 
(December 1927, January 1928). 
feTlENNE. See STEPithNS. 

ETrMOLLER, Ernst Moritz Ludwig, ef mill¬ 
er (1802-77), born at Ciersdorf in Saxony, 
and from 1863 professor of German Litera¬ 
ture at Zurich, contributed enormously to 
the knowledge of Middle High and Low 
German. In 1840 ho edited in 1851 

appeared his Lexicon Anglo-Saxonicum, He 
also worked in old Norse. 

ETTY, William (1787-1849), English painter, 
was born at York, the son of a baker, and 
for seven years was apprenticed to a printer 
in Hull, working at art during his spare time. 
In 1806 he went to London and studied in 
the Royal Academy schools; for a year he 
was a pupil of Lawrence. In 1822-23 he 
spent eighteen months in Italy, half of them 
at Venice, where he was deeply influenced by 
the Venetian masters. Renowned for his 
nudes, and considered by many to be the 
greatest English flguro painter, he depicted 
historical and classical subjects, but was 
perhaps at his best when working on a less 
ambitious scale. See Lives by Gilchrist 
(1855) and Farr (1958). 

ETZEL. SeeAxTiLA. 

EUCKEN, Rudolf Christoph, oy'ken (1846- 
1926), German philosopher, born at Aurich 
in East Friesland, studied at Gdttingen and 
Berlin, became a professor at Basel (1871) 
and at Jena (1874), and got a Nobel prize 
(1908). Like Bergson’s, his philosophy is an 
activism, nearer the ctlrical idealism of Kant 
and Fichte than the intellectualism of Hegel, 
and is the struggle for the spiritual control 
of life, a vindication of the significance and 
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worth of life, maa being a co-worker with 
the divine. See his Life, Work, and Travels 
(trans. McCabe, 1921). 

EUCLID, Greek mathematician, taught in 
Alexandria about 300 b.c., and probably was 
the founder of its mathematical school. 
His chief extant work is the Elements in 
thirteen books. Besides there are the Data, 
geometrical theorems, Phaenomena, or ap¬ 
pearances of the heavens, the Section of the 
Scale, Optics, and Divisions of Superficies. 
His lost works include the Pseudaria, or 
Fallacies, and treatises on Conics, Surface- 
Loci, and Porisnis. The Introductio Har¬ 
monica and Catoptrica, both extant, are said 
not to be his. Euclid’s Elements is probably 
better known than any other mathematical 
book, and, with extensive modifications, is 
still widely used as a text-book of geometry. 
The llrst printed edition of Euclid was a 
translation from Arabic into Latin (1482). 
Heiberg and Mengc’s standard edition is in 
eight volumes (Leipzig 1883-1916). See 
Heath’s edition of the Elements (3 vols. 
1908), and his History of Greek Mathematics 
(1921). 

EUCLID OF MEGARA, founder of the 
Megarie philosophy (c. 399 B.c.), was a 
disciple of Socrates, but had studied the 
Eleatic system. 

EUDOCIA (a.d. 401-465), a Byzantine 
princess, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of an Athenian sophist, was chosen 
by the all-powerful Pulcheria to be the wife 
of her brother, the weak-minded emperor, 
Theodosius 11. She renounced paganism, 
took the name of Eudocia instead of Athenias, 
and was married to Theodosius in 421. 
Soon violent rivalry arose between the 
sistcrs-in-law. Eudocia supported Nestorius 
and was worsted; later Pulcheria was 
banished, and Eudocia triumphantly backed 
Eutyches, head of an opposite heresy. But 
shortly before the emperor’s death (450) 
Pulcheria regained her influence, while 
Eudocia retired to Jerusalem to end her life 
in works of piety. She wrote a panegyric 
on Theodosius’ victories over the Persians, 
paraphrases of Scripture, and a poem on 
St Cyprian. See F. Gregorovius, Athenais 
(1882). 

EUDOXUS OF CNIDUS (408-353 B.c.), 
Greek geometer and astronomer, studied in 
Egypt. 

EUGENE, Prince, properly Francois Eugene 
de Savoie Carignan (1663-1736), Austrian 
soldier, was born in Paris, October 18, 1663. 
Ho was the youngest son of the prince of 
Savoy Carignan and a niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin. After his father’s death (1673), 
his mother’s banishment from court by 
Louis XIV, and Louis’s refusal to give him a 
commission, he renounced his country, and 
at twenty entered the service of the Emperor 
Leopold against the Turks. He displayed 
extraordinary courage and talent at the siege 
of Vienna in 1683 and gained rapid promotion. 
In the war against Louis XIV in Italy, he 
distinguished himself; field-marshal in 1693, 
he defeated the Turks with immense slaughter 
in 1697, putting an end to their power in 
Hungary. The Spanish War of Succession 
(1701) recalled him to the army of Italy, but 
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though he inflicted several defeats upon the 
French, he was prevented from effecting 
much by the smallness of his forces and the 
skill of the Due de Venddme, who defeated 
him at Luzzara in 1702. In command of 
the imperial army he helped Marlborough at 
Blenheim (1704). Eugene was checked at 
Cassano (1705) by Venddme, but afterwards 
crushed the French in a defeat which closed 
their career in Italy. He shared with Marl¬ 
borough the glory of Oudenarde (1708) and 
Malplaquet (1709), but, crippled by the 
withdrawal of Holland and England, was 
unable to withstand the enemy on the Rhine, 
and his defeat by Yillars at Denain (1712) 
was followed by other disasters, until the 
peace of Rastadt (1714) ended the war. 
On the renewal of the war (1716) against the 
Turks, Eugene defeated an army of 150,000 
men at Peterwardein, took Temesvar, and in 
1717, after a desperate battle, carried Belgrade. 
In a new war with France over the crown of 
Poland, Eugene was only able to keep the 
enemy out of Bavaria. After the peace he 
returned to Vienna, where he died, April 21, 
1736. Although a strict disciplinarian, he was 
worshipped by his men, and lives a hero in 
song. His rapidity and decision raised the 
prestige of the Austrian arms to unequalled 
eminence. See works by Dumont (1823), 
Kausler (1839), Arneth (1859), Von Sybel 
(1861) and Col. Malleson (1888). 

EUGENIE, Empress. See Napoleon III. 

EUGENIUS, the name of four popes: 

Eugenios I (pope 654-657), Saint, succeeded 
St Martin I, who had been forced into exile. 
Like Marlin, he fell foul of the emperor on 
the question of Monothelism, but was saved 
from the consequences by the advance of the 
Islamic invaders. 

Eugenius II (pope 824-827), though elected 
under doubtful circumstances in furtherance 
of Frankish interests, is said to have fulfilled 
his office with dignity and wisdom. 

Eugenius III (pope 1145-53), a Cistercian 
monk, was born near Pisa. His predecessor 
having died during a rebellion against the 
papacy in Rome, he was obliged to flee to 
Viterbo immediately upon his election. Soon 
after his return he was again driven out by a 
revolt initiated by Arnold of Brescia (q.v.) 
and he turned his attention to promoting in 
France a Second Crusade. 

Eugenius IV (1383-1447, pope from 1431), 
a Venetian, quarrelled with the reforming 
Council of Basel convoked by his predecessor 
Martin V, which sought to limit papal power. 
Driven from Rome in 1434 by the Colonnas, 
he opened a new council, first at Ferrara, 
next at Florence, and excommunicated the 
bishops assembled at Basel. The Council of 
Basel deposed him in 1439 and elected 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, as Felix V. At 
the Council of Ferrara, John Palaeologus 11, 
emperor of Constantinople, appeared with 
twenty Greek bishops, and a union between 
the Greek and Latin churches was for a 
moment effected in 1439. In 1444 Eugenius 
again entered Rome. 

EUHEMERUS (fl. 300 B.C.), a Greek phflo- 
sopher, a native of Messene (probably 
Messana in Sicily) who saw deified heroes in 
the gods of mythology. 
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EULENBURG-HERXEFELD, Philipp, Prince 
of^&y'len-'boorg (1847-1921), German diplo¬ 
mat and poet, born at Konigsbcrg, conlidant 
of Wilhelm II until scandal ruined him (1907). 
See Life by Haller (1924). 

EULER, Leonhard, oy'ler (1707- 83), Swiss 
mathematician, was born April 15, 1707, at 
Basel, where he studied under John Bernoulli. 
The Bernoullis, called to St Petersburg by 
Catharine I, in 1727 induced Euler to settle 
there, and in 1730 he was appointed to the 
chair of Physics, in 1733 of Mathematics. 
More than half the mathematical treatises in 
the 26 quarto volumes published by the 
St Petersburg Academy from 1727 to 1783 
are by Euler, and at his death he left 200 
treatises in MS., which were afterwards 
published by the Academy. In 1741 he went 
to Berlin, in 1766 returned to St Petersburg, 
where he died, totally blind, September 18, 
1783, His Lettres ci une princesse cl'AHemagne 
(1768“72) expound the most important facts 
in physics. His works (Basel 1911 et seep) 
are in Latin. See studies by Fasquicr (Paris 
1927), A. Speiscr (1934). 

KULER-CHELPIN, Hans Karl August Simon 
Von (1873- ), Gorman-Swedish chemist, 

who oecamo lecturer in Physical Chemistry 
at Stockholm, afterwards professor of 
Chemistry and director of the Stockholm 
Biochemical Institute, and with Harden was 
awarded the Nobel prize for chemistry in 
1929 for researches on enzymes and fermen¬ 
tation. 

EUMENES, yoo-mee'twes. The name of two 
kings of Pergamon: 

Eumenes I (reigned 263-241 b.c.) success¬ 
fully drove olV Antiochus I c. 262 n.c. 

Eumencs H (reij^ned 197"-159 n.c.), son of 
Attains 1. During his reign Pergamon 
attained the zenith of its importance. 
Eumenes was an ally of Rome against 
Antiochus HI and against Macedonia. He 
made Pergamon a centre of learning, fointdcd 
a great library, and had the famous sculptured 
Altar of Pergamon built (now in Berlin 
museum). 

EUMENES OF CARDIA (c. 360-»3l6 B.c.) 
Greek soldier, one of the ablest generals of 
Alexander the Groat after whose death ho 
became governor of Cappadocia, Paphla- 
gonia and jpart of Pontus. PIc was ultimately 
defeated m 316 b.c. by Antigonus and 
executed 

EUNOMIUS (d. €. 399), leader of an extreme 
sect of Arians, known as the Anomocans, 
was born in Cappadocia, laboured under the 
Arian AStius at Alexandria, was Bishop of 
Cyzicum about 360, but soon had to resign. 
EUPHRANOR (fl. 360 B.c.), a Corinthian 
painter and sculptor famed for his decorations 
of the Stoa Basilcios at Athens. 

EUPOLIS. See Cratinus, 

EURIPIDES, yoo-rip'i-deez (480 or 484- 
406 B.c.), latest of the three Greek tragedians, 
abandoned painting for literature. Of about 
eighty of his dramas known to us, we possess 
eighteen complete. He won the tragic prize 
only five times, and he died at the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia. He did not 
take much part in public life; in politics he 
was a moderate, approving of a democracy, 
but not of demagogues. The names and 


probable order of his plays arc: Akestis 
Medea, liippolytus, Ilccnha, Andromache 
SitppHces, Heradhlae, Troades, Helena 
Fhoenissae, Orestes; the ISaccIme and 
Iphigenia in Aults were put on the Athenian 
stage only after the author’s death; and it is 
uncertain to what period belonged the Ion 
Her cedes Fare ns, Iphigenia in Tauris, Blectra 
and Cyclops, whilst it is doubtful whether the 
Rhesus is genuine, llic skill of Euripides as 
a playwright is of the highest order; he can 
construct plots which are exciting beyond 
anything attempted by his predecessors, 
and he has an unerring instinct for a * situa¬ 
tion But in his dCvSirc to get on to the 
situation as rapidly as possible, he substitutes 
a bald prologue for a proper exposition, and 
instead of working out the ddnouement 
makes a Dens ex niachind cut the knot of the 
situation. To the same end he sacrifices 
consistency in character-drawing. His popu¬ 
larity increased after his death; his plays 
were * revived ’ more frequently than those 
of Aeschylus or Sophocles; and the number 
that have survived is greater tluin both theirs 
pul together. 'I'hc oldest MSS. known to us 
go back only to the 12(h century, and arc 
very corrupt, 'fho editio princeps (Florence 
1496) contains only 4 plays; the Aldino 
(1503), 18. 'Fhcrc arc complete editions by 
Maude (3 vols., 3rd cd. 1902 06) and Gilbert 
Murray (3 vols. 1901"10). See translations 
by H. P, Coleridge (1891), in verse by A. S. 
Way (1894 98), mid Gilbert Murray (1902 
et seep), who also wrote Euripides and his 
Age (1913); and works by A. W. Vcrrall 
(1895 1910), L. H. O. Greenwood (1953), 
Norwood (1954). 

EIJSDEN, l4UJreincc (1688 4730), English 
poet, born at SpoUbrth, became undeservedly 
pocl-laureato in 1718 after eulogizing the 
Duke of Newcastle, who was responsible for 
nominations for the position, lie wrote 
little of value, was lampooned by Pope, and 
died rector of Coningsby, l.incolnshirc, 

EUi:>EBIUS OF CAKSARE4, yoo-seedmnes 
(c. A.D. 264”'340), the P'ather of Church 
History, was bom probably in Palestine, 
became Bishop of Caesarea about 313, and 
in the Council of Nicca was the head of the 
semi-Arian or moderate parly, which, averse 
to discussing the nature of the Trinity, would 
have preferred the language of Bcripturc to 
that of theology in speaking about the God¬ 
head. His Chronicon, a history of the world 
to A.D. 325> is valuable as containing extracts 
from lost works. His Praeparalio Evangelica 
is a collection of such statements in heathen 
authors as support the evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity; its complement is the Denionstratio 
Evangelica, in twenty books, ten of which are 
extant, intended to convince the Jews of the 
truth of Christianity from their own Scrip¬ 
tures. His great work, the Ecclesiastical 
History, is a record of the chief events in the 
Christian church till 324. Other works, all 
likewise in Greek, are his He Martyribus 
Palestinae, treatises against Hieroclcs and 
Marcellus, the Theopfiania (discovered in 
1839), and a Life of Constantino. The first 
complete edition appeared at Basel in 1542; 
the best modern one is that of Schwartz 
(1903-09). See translations by Kirsopp Lake 
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and Oulton (1926--32), by Lawlor and Oulton 
(1927-28). 

EUSEBIUS OF EMESA (295-359), Greek 
bishop, a favourite of the emperor Con¬ 
stantine, born at Edessa, in 341 declined the 
bishopric of Alexandria, vacant by the 
deposition of Athanasius, but was afterwards 
bishop of Emesa in Syria. The homilies 
under his name are probably spurious. 

EUSEBIUS OF NICOMEBIA (d. 342), 
Patriarch of Constantinople, was bishop first 
of Beryta (Beyrout) in Syria, and then of 
Nicomedia. He defended Arius at the 
Council of Nicea and afterwards became the 
head of the Arian party. He baptized the 
Emperor Constantine in 337, and became 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 339. His 
enemies represented him as cunning and 
double-tongued, but imperious and violent 
when he had power in his hands. 

EUSTACHIO, Bartolommeo, ay-oo-stah'kyd 
(1520-74), Italian anatomist, made important 
discoveries regarding the ear and the heart, 
to which his name is attached. He died 
professor of Anatomy at Rome. See his 
Opuscula Anatomica (1564) and Tabulae 
Anatomicae (1714). But cf. Alcmaeon. 

EUSTATHIUS, yoo-stay'thi-oos, Greek com¬ 
mentator, was born at Constantinople. 
Archbishop of Thessalonica from 1160 and 
of Myra from 1174, he died at an advanced 
age some time after 1198. He was a man of 
prodigious acquirements; and his com¬ 
mentary on Homer and other writings con¬ 
tain extracts from works no longer extant. 

EUSTATHIUS OF ANTIOCH (fl. c. 325), 
became patriarch of Antioch in 324, and 
steadfastly opposed the Arians in the Council 
of Nicea, for which he was deposed in 330. 
See Life by Sellers (1928). 

EUTROPIUS, a Latin historian, 

was secretary to the Eniperor Constantine, 
fought against the Persians under Julian, 
and died about a.d. 370. His JBreviarium 
Historiae Romanae, a narrative of Roman 
history from the foundation of the city to 
A.D. 364, is written in a simple style, and 
probably was intended for the use of schools. 

EUTYCHES, yoo'ti-keez (c. 384-c. 456), 
archimandrite at Constantinople, held that 
after the incarnation the human nature 
became merged in the divine, and that Christ 
had therefore but one nature. He was 
condemned by a synod at Constantinople in 
448; but the council of Ephesus (449) 
decided in his favour and restored him, 
deposing his opponents. The council of 
Chalcedon (451) annulled this decision, and 
Eutyches died in banishment. His sect was 
put down by penal laws. 

EVAGRIUS, Scholasticus (c. 536-c. 600), 
Byzantine church historian, was bom at 
Epiphania in Syria. His Greek Ecclesiastical 
History, 43H594, continuing that of Eusebius, 
was edited by Parmentier and Bidez (1898). 

EVALD, Johannes. See Ewald (2). 

EVANS, (1) Sir Arthur John (1851-1941), 
British archaeologist, son of (5), wrote on 
Illyria and Bosnia, on numismatics, and on 
Celtic art, and made epoch-making explora¬ 
tions and discoveries at Knossos and else¬ 
where in Crete. See a book by Joan Evans 
(1943). 


(2) Caradoc, pseud, of David Evans (1878- 
1945), Welsh writer, born at Llanfihangel-ar- 
Arth, known for robust short stories of 
Welsh rural life. See Life by O. Sandys 
(1946). 

(3) Edith (1888- ), English actress, born 

in London. She earned an enviable reputa¬ 
tion for her versatility, appearing in many 
Shakespeare and Shaw plays, and in others, 
including The Way of the World (Mrs 
Millamant), The Late Christopher Bean 
(Gwenny) and Daphne Laureola (Lady 
Pitts). During the second World War she 
entertained the troops both at home and 
abroad, and in 1946 was created D.B.E. In 
1948 she made her first film appearance in 
The Queen of Spades. See study by J. C. 
Trewin (1954). 

(4) Sir George De Lacy (1787-1870), 
British general, was born at Moig in Ireland, 
and served in India, the Peninsula, America 
and at Waterloo. An advanced Liberal, he 
sat for Rye 1831-32, and for Westminster 
1833-65, with the exception of 184W6. 
During 1835-37 he commanded the ‘ Spanish 
Legion ’ for Queen Isabella against the 
Carlists, and performed notable exploits. 
In the Crimea (1854) he commanded the 
second division, was hotly engaged at Alma, 
and during the siege of Sebastopol gallantly 
repelled a fierce sortie. Invalided home in 
February 1855, he received the thanks of 
parliament, and was created a G.C.B. He 
died in London. 

(5) Sir John (1823-1908), born at Britwell 
Court, was a paper-manufacturer, and from 
1864 was a well-known antiquary through 
his Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain 
(1872, new ed. 1897). 

(€) Marian. See Eliot, George. 

(7) Merlyn (1910- ), British painter, born 
at Cardiff, studied at the Glasgow School of 
Art and has travelled widely. His paintings 
are mainly surrealist in character, with semi- 
abstract figures. 

(8) Oliver (1755-1819), American inventor, 
bom at Newport, Delaware, improved 
flour-mills, and is said to have invented the 
first high-pressure steam-engine. His steam 
dredging-machine (1804) is considered the 
first American steam land-carriage. 

EVARTS, William Maxwell (1818-1901), 
lawyer and statesman, was born in Boston. 
He was counsel for President Johnson in 
1868, U.S. attorney-general, U.S. counsel 
before the Alabama Tribunal in 1872, in 
1877-81 secretary of state, and sat in the 
senate in 1885-91. 

EVATT, Herbert Vere (1894- ), Australian 

statesman, born in East Maitland, South 
Australia, studied at Sydney University, 
where he became tutor in Philosophy and 
Legal Interpretation. He served in the New 
South Wales State Assembly, took silk in 
1929 and was justice of the High Court of 
Australia from 1930 to 1940. He entered the 
Federal Parliament as a Labour member in 
1940. As minister of external affairs between 
1941 and 1949, he was a frequent visitor to 
Britain and delegate at international con¬ 
ferences. He was Australian representative 
in Mr ChurchilFs war cabinet. He was 
leader of the opposition in the Federal 
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Parliament (195P 60) when he was appointed 
chief justice of New South Wales. 

EVELYN, Jolm (1620-1706), English diarist 
and author, born of wealthy parentage at 
Wotton, near Dorking, October 31, 1620, 
was brought up at Lewes (1625-37), then 
entered Balliol College, Oxford, and in 1640 
the Middle Temple, He witnessed Straflord’s 
trial and execution, and in November 1642 
joined the king’s army, only to leave it in 
three days’ time, lest he and his brothers 
should be ‘ expos’d to mine, without any 
advantage to his majestie The Covenant 
being pressed on him, he travelled for four 
years on the Continent; at Paris in 1647 
married the ambassador’s daughter, Mary 
Browne (1635-1709); and in 1652 settled at 
Sayes Court, Deptford. He was much at 
court after the Restoration; acted on public 
committees; in 1685-87 was one of the 
commissioners of the privy seal, in 1695 1703 
treasurer of Greenwich Hospital; and from 
the lirst was a prominent member of the 
Royal Society. In 1694 he removed to his 
brother’s at Wotton, and let Sayes <\‘)iirt to 
Admiral Benbow, who sublet it to Peter the 
Great (a ‘ right nasty ’ inmate). In 1699 he 
succeeded his brother; and, vigorous in 
intellect to the last, he died at Wotton, 
February 27, 1706. Evelyn, as active and 
mtelligcnt as he was honest, and God-fearing, 
was yet neither sage nor hero. His pen dealt 
with a multitude of subjects—* architecture, 
painting, engraving, numismatics, history, 
politics, morals, education, agriculture, 
gardening, and commerce Of his three 
dozen works the chief arc Sculptura, or the 
Art of Engravhip; on Copper (1662); Sylva, or 
a Discourse of Forest-trees (1664); and the 
delightful JOwrv (discovered in an old clothes- 
basket at Wotton in 1817), to which he 
owes his celebrity. See Life by Austin 
Dobson (prefixed to 1906 cd. of Diary), and 
works by Lord Ponsonby (1934), C. Marburg 
(1935) and W. G. Hiscock (1952 and 1955). 
EVERDINGEN, AUart van (1621-75), a 
Dutch landscape-painter and etcher, born at 
Alkmaar, worked in the style of Ruysdacl; 
his brother, Caesar (1606-79) was an 
historical and portrait-painter, 

EVEREST, Sir George (1790-1866), surveyor- 
general of India, completed the trigonometri¬ 
cal survey. Mount Everest is named after 
him. 

EVERETT, (1) Alexander Hill (1790-1847), 
American diplomat, born at Boston, was 
appointed minister at The Hague in 1818, at 
Madrid in 1825, Proprietor and editor of 
the North American Review (1829-35), and 
elected to the Massachusetts legislature, in^ 
1840 he was appointed U.S, agent in Cuba,' 
and in 1845 commissioner to China. He 
died at Macao. His principal works are two 
series of Critical and Miscellaneous Essays 
(1845-47). 

(2) Edward (1794-1865), American states¬ 
man and scholar, brother of (1), born at 
Dorchester, Mass., graduated at Harvard in 
1811, and in 1815 was elected professor of 
Greek there. In 1820 he became editor of 
the North American Review, and in 1824 a 
member of the U.S. congress. In 1835-38 
he was four times governor of Massachusetts, 


and in 1841-45 minister at the court of 
St James’s. He was president of Harvard 
1846-49, in 1852 succeeded Daniel Webster 
as secretary of state, and in 1853 was returned 
to the U.S. senate. He wrote A Defence of 
Christianity (1814); poems; Orations and 
Speeches (1^36 59); and the memoir prefixed 
to Daniel Webster's works (1852). See 
Prothingham’s Life (1925). 

EVERSLEY. See SiiAW-LuriiviUi. 
EVRKMONO. See Saint-Evrumono. 
EWALD, (I) Georg Heinrich August von, 
ay'va/t (1803“75), German orientalist and 
theologian, was born at Gottingen, where he 
studied and became professor both of 
Philosophy and of Oriental Languages, but 
was deprived of otlice in 1837 for protesting 
against the annulling of the Hanoverian 
constitution. He is best known for his 
Hebrew Granitnar (1827), his History of 
Israel (1843^52, Eng. tr. 1867 86) and a 
number of biblical works. Sec Life by 'i\ W. 
Davies (1903). 

(2) Johannes, fvalil (1743 81), Danish poet, 
was born at Copenhagen, spent a while as u 
soldier, and after a disappointment in love 
devoted himself solely to poetry. In his 
elegy on the death ol‘ Prcdcrick V (t767) he 
first gave clear proof of his lyrical power. 
His other writings include the biblical 
drama, Adam og Eva (1769); a series of 
satiric plays; the prose tragedy, Rolf Krage 
(1770); and the two masterpieces, Bakkrs 
i)^)V/and Fiskerne, the latter containing* King 
Christian stood by tlie lofty must which has 
become the national song of Denmark. 
Ewald was the founder of Danish tragedy, 
yet his noblest productions arc his lyrical 
poems and odes. Sec Lives by Hummcrich 
(I860), Jorgensen (1888), and Dollcris (1900) 
and study by W. M. Payne (N.Y. 1897). 
EWART, (1) James Cossar (1851 1933), 
Scottish zoologist, born at Penicuik, was 
professor of Natural History at Aberdeen in 
1879'82 and at Edinburglt in 1882 4927. 
From 1895 he carried out notable experiments 
in animal breeding and hybridization and 
disproved the theory of lelcgony. 

(2) William (1798 4 869), English politician, 
was Liberal M.P. from 1828 to 1868 for 
Blctchingly, Liverpool (his native town), 
Wigan, and the Dumfries Burghs. He played 
a leading part in humaniturian reforms, 
including the abolition of capital punishment 
for minor offences and of hanging in chains. 
Fie carried a free libraries bill in 1850. Sec 
Life by W. Munford (I960). 

EWELL, Richard Stoddert (1817-72), Ameri¬ 
can soldier, bom in Georgetown, D.C., 
served in Mexico and against the Apaches. 
Confederate lieutenant-general in the civil 
war, he was captured with his entire force 
at Sailor’s Creek, April 6, 1865, 

EWING, (1) Sir James Alfred (1855 4935), 
Scottish engineer, born at Dundee, was 
professor of Engineering at Tokyo and 
Dundee, of Mechanism at Cambridge (1890- 
1903), director of naval education (1903- 
1916), principal of Edinburgh University 
(1916-29), in the 1st World War decipherer 
of intercepted messages. 

(2) Juliana Horatia, nie Gatty (1841 85), 
English writer for children, daughter of 


■v 
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Margaret Gatty (1809-73), also a childrens’ 
writer. Born at Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, she 
early began to compose nursery plays, which 
are said to have suggested to her mother the 
starting of Aunt Judy'^s Magazine (1866), 
which she later edited, publishing in it many 
of her charming stories, Jackanapes and the 
like which are still widely read. See Lives 
by Horatia Gatty (1885), C. Maxwell (1949). 

EWINS, Arthur James, F.R.S. (1882-1957), 
British chemist, born in London, and 
educated at Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, and at 
London University (Chelsea Polytechnic), in 
1936-37 conducted the researches ending in 
the preparation of sulphapyridine (M & B 
693), of great value in the treatment of 
pneumonia, &c. 

EXETER, Earls of. See Cecil. 

EXMOUTH, Edward Pellew, 1st Viscount 
(1757-1833), admiral, was born at Dover, 
entered the navy at thirteen; and attracted 
notice in the battle on Lake Champlain 
(1776). In 1793, in command of a frigate, 
he captured a much larger French frigate, 
and was knighted; in 1796, for acts of 
personal bravery, he was created a baronet. 

In 1798 he was sent to the French coast, 
where many of his most brilliant actions 
took place. In 1804 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief in India, from whose 
seas he drove the French cruisers; he was 
afterwards made commander-in-chief in the 
North Sea and in the Mediterranean. In 1814 
he was created Baron; in 1816 was sent to 
Algiers to enforce the treaty abolishing 
Christian slavery. With a fleet of twenty-five 
English and Dutch vessels he bombarded 
the city for nine hours, and inflicted such 
immense damage that the Dey consented to 
every demand; and he was now made a 
viscount. See Lives by Osier (1835) and 
Parkinson (1934). 

EYCK, Jan van, Ik (c. 1389-1441), Flemish 
painter, born probably at Eyck on the Maas, 
was successively in the service of John of 
Bavaria, Count of Holland, and Philip the 
Good, for whom he undertook some diplo¬ 
matic missions and conducted his prospective 
bride the Infanta Isabella from Portugal. 
From 1431 he lived at Bruges. Three of 
his pictures hang in the National Gallery, 
London, but his most famous work is the 
altarpiece (1432) in the cathedral at Ghent. 
Commissioned by Josse Vydt, a rich burgher, 
it consists of 24 panels, the central motif 
being the Adoration of the Lamb, and is 
regarded as the greatest masterpiece of early 
Flemish art. In the course of a chequered 
career it has been hidden in the nick of tirne 
from Calvinist iconoclasts (1566), looted in 
the Napoleonic Wars and not replaced until 
after Waterloo, left in part in Berlin during 
1914-18 and restored under the Versailles 
treaty, captured by the Nazis in World War II 
and ultimately retrieved by the Allies from a 
salt mine near Salzburg in 1945. Jan’s 
brother Hubert (c. 1370-1426), a nebulous 
figure whose very existence is contested by 
some art historians, has been traditionally 
assigned a major part in painting the altar- 
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piece, but an international committee of art 
experts which superintended the overhaul 
and restoration of the panels in 1950-51 was 
inclined to attribute the whole of the work to 
Jan, having been unable to find any trace of 
another hand. No painting exists which can 
be definitely ascribed to Hubert. The Eyck- 
ian style derives from manuscript illumina¬ 
tion, and miniatures in the Turin Book of 
Hours have been attributed to Jan. The 
tradition that the van Eycks, invented oil 
painting is incorrect, though Jan’s work 
shows improvements in technique and 
colour mixing. See works by Weak (1908), 
Conway (1921), and, for the ‘anti-Hubert’ 
theory. Renders (1933), and Brockwell 
(1954). 

EYRE, Edward John (1815-1901), British 
explorer, the son of a Yorkshire clergyman, 
emigrated to Australia at seventeen, settled 
on the Lower Murray, and was appointed a 
magistrate. In 1840 he failed in an attempt 
to explore the region between South and 
Western Australia, though he discovered 
Lake Eyre; but he succeeded in spite of 
enormous difficulties in 1841 (Discoveries in 
Central Australia, 1845). In 1847 he became 
governor of New Zealand, in 1854 of St 
Vincent, and in 1862 of Jamaica. The negro 
outbreak there in 1865 was suppressed with 
stern severity, martial law being proclaimed. 
A wealthy mulatto named Gordon, a Baptist, 
and member of the Jamaica House of Assem¬ 
bly, was court-martialled, and hanged two 
days after, the sentence being confirmed by 
Eyre. A commission found that Gordon 
had been condemned on insufficient evidence, 
and Eyre was recalled. On his return he was 
prosecuted by a committee including J. S. 
Mill; Carlyle, Charles Kingsley, and Sir R. 
Murchison promoted the Eyre defence fund. 
The prosecution failed; and in 1872 the 
government refunded Eyre the costs of his 
defence. He died November 30, 1901. See 
Lord Olivier’s (hostile) study (1933). 
EZEKIEL, Hebrew prophet, was carried 
captive to Mesopotamia by Nebuchadrezzar 
in 597 B.c. The text of the Bible book bearing 
his name is accepted as mainly his, though 
the prophecies may have been collected by 
a later editor. See works by Skinner, David¬ 
son, Lofthouse and Ellison; and comment¬ 
aries by Cornill, Bertholet, Smend, Keil. 
EZRA, the Scribe, was living in Babylon 
during the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
or, some would say, during that of Artaxerxes 
II, about seventy years later. He was 
commissioned to lead a band of his fellow- 
countrymen from Babylon to Jerusalem 
(458 or 397 B.c.), there to reorganize the 
returned Jews. He is believed to have 
arranged the books of the Mosaic law (the 
Pentateuch) as it is now. The book which 
bears his name was anciently and justly 
regarded as forming one book with Nehemiah, 
being simply the continuation of Chronicles. 
See commentaries by Ryle, Davies, Bertheau, 
Keil and Schultz; works by Hunter, Torrey 
and Cheyne; and the introduction by 
Sayce (2nd ed. 1887). 
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FABER, (1) Cecilia. See Caballero. 

(2) Frederick William (1814-63), English 
hymn writer, born at Calvcrlcy, Yorks, 
graduated at Oxford, where ho won the 
Newdigate prize for poetry (1836). Under 
the influence of Newman he turned Catholic 
and founded a community of converts. He 
wrote many theological works, but is 
remembered for his hymns, which include 
‘ The Pilgrims of the Night See Lives by 
F. A. Faber (1869) and J. E. Bowden (1892 
od.). 

(3) George Stanley (1773-1854), Anglican 
divine, and uncle of (2), was fellow and tutor 
of Lincoln College, Cambridge, Bampton ^ 
Lecturer (1801), rector of Stockton-on-Tccs, 
and master of Shorburn Hospital near 
Durham, Of his numerous theological 
works, those upon prophecy have enjoyed 
the greatest popularity. 

(4) John (1684-1756), English mozzolmt- 
engraver, like his father, John Faber (r. 1660 
1721). His chief works arc the portraits of 
the Kii^Cat Club and The Beauties of Hampton 
Court. 

FABIUS, the name of a patrician tamily ol 
Rome- In 481 b.c. the Fabii were decoyed 
into an ambush by the Veientes, and all save 
one out of 306 men put to the sword. 

(1) Quintus Fabius Rullianiis, general in 
the second Samnitc war, was dictator (315), 
censor (304), and six Limes consul. 

(2) Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, 
live times consul and twice censor, was 
elected dictator (217) after the Roman defeat 
at Trasimenus, and by his tactics in the 
second Punic war was known as Cunctator 
(‘ Delayer ’)• Avoiding a great battle, he 
carried on guerilla warfare and allowed 
Rome to muster her forces. He died in 203. 

(3) Cunctator Fabius, surnamed Pictor, 
executed (304) upon the temple of Salus the 
earliest known Roman painting. 

(4) Quintus Fabius Pictor, grandson of (3), 
wrote (in Greek) the first Roman history in 
prose. 

FABRE, fah'br\ (1) Ferdinand (1830-98), 
French novelist, born at Bddariciix, wrote 
UAbbi Tigrane (1873), and other stories of 
rustic life in the Cdvenncs. 

(2) Jean Henri (1823-1915), French 
entomologist (the ‘ Insects’ Homer ’), born at 
St L6on, Aveyron, taught at Carpentras, 
Ajaccio and Avignon before retiring to 
S6rignan in Vaucluse, where he carried on 
his entomological investigations and studios 
until his death. His Souvenirs entomolopques 
(10 vols. Paris 1925 with Life by Lenoir) are 
masterpieces of minute and patient observa¬ 
tion. See studies by Legros (1921), Bicknell 
(1923) and Bujeau 0943), 

FABRE D’ISGLANTINE, Philippe Francois 
Nazaire (1750-94), French dramatist, poet, 
revolutionist, born at Carcassonne, wrote 
Le Philinte de Moliiire (1790), a sequel to 
Molifere’s Le Misanthrope. A member of the 
National Convention, he devised some of the 


new names of months for the Revolutionary 
Calendar, but, having fallen foul of Robes¬ 
pierre, was eventually guillotined. 

^’ABRiANO, Gentile da,/h-Zirce-f/ZF/w (1370?- 
14277), Italian painter, born at Fabriano, 
worked chiefly in Venice and Brescia until 
1419, and thereafter in Rome, Florence and 
Siena. Ho painted religious subjects often 
showing Franciscan influence. See studies 
by C’olasanti (Bergamo 1909), Molajoli 
(Fkibriano 1929), and Berensom’s ftalian 
Painters of the Renaissance (1932), 
?ABRICIIJS, (1) David (1564 1617), German 
astronomer, born at liscns, father of G), was 
pastor at Resterhaave and Ostecl in East 
Friesland, where he was murdered. He 
discovered the lirst variable star. 

(2) Hieronymus, or Cflrolamo Fabrici (1537 - 
1619), Italian anatomist, born at Acquapen- 
dentc, was from 1562 professor of Anatomy 
at Padua. Harvey was one of his pupils. 
He described the valves of the veins. His 
Opera Chirurgiea (1617) passed through 
seventeen editions. 

(3) Joannes (1587 1(>I5), son of (1), and 
an M.D., di.scovcred the sun’s spots and its 
revolution. 

(4) Johann Albert (1668 1736), German 
philologist, the modern founder of the 
history of classical literature and biblio¬ 
graphy, was born at I.eipzig, and from 1693 
lived as a schoolmaster at Hamburg. 

(5) Johann Christism (1745 1808), Danish 
entomologist, one of the founders of scientific 
entomology, was born at Pondern in Schles¬ 
wig and in 1775 became professor of Natural 
History at Kiel. His da.ssiiication of 
insects is based upon the structure of the 
mouth. 

FABRITIUS, CmeX.faBree'tsyoos (71624-54), 
Dutch painter, born at Bconnster. lie 
worked under Rembrandt about 1641 and 
lived mainly at Delft, where ho was killed in 
an explosion. He is important for the 
influence of his sensitive experiments in 
composition and the painting of light (as in 
the Liny View of Delfts 1652, in the National 
Gallery, London) upon his pupil Vermeer. 
Some of his paintings have been attributed 
to his brother Barciit, also a pupil of Rem¬ 
brandt. 

FABRY, Marie Paul Auguste Charles (1867- 
1945), French physicist, became professor at 
Marseilles (1904) and the Sorbonno (1920). 
Inventor, with Perot of the Fabry-Perot 
interferometer, he is also known for his 
researches into light in connection with 
astronomical phenomena. 

FABYAN, Robert (d. 1513), English chronicler, 
was a clothier in London, where he was 
sheriff in 1493. Flis history, The New 
Chronicles of England and France, (1516), 
comes down in its second edition (1533) to 
the death of Henry VIL From the accession 
of Richard 1 it takes the form of a London 
chronicle, this being its chief value. The 
best edition is that by Sir Henry Ellis (1811), 
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FACCIOLATl, fat-cho-lah'tee^ (1682- 

1769), Italian lexicographer, professor at 
Padua, brought out (1715-19) a new edition 
of the Lexicon Undecim Lingiiarum, in its 
first form the work of Ambrose Calepino 
(1502). In this he was assisted by his pupil 
and brother-professor, Egidio Forcellini 
(1688-1768), who is mainly responsible f^ 
the conception of a totally new Latin 
dictionary. This Facciolati continued till 
his death, and it finally appeared in 1771. 
See Lives by Ferrari (1799) and Gennari 

/I Q1 0\ 

FADEYEV, Alekandr Aleksandrovich, real 
name Bulyga (1901-56), Russian novelist of 
Zhandov’s social realism school, deeply 
influenced by Tolstoy, wrote The Rout (1927) 
set in the Russian civil war, and The Young 
Guard (1945) portraying Russian resistance 
against the Germans in World War 11. As 
general secretary of the Soviet Writers’ Union 
(1946-55) he mercilessly exposed any literary 
‘ deviationism ’ from the party line but 
became himself a target and, compelled to 
revise the last-named work (1951), took to 
drink and finally shot himself. 

FADINGER, Stephan (d. 1626), leader of the 
Austrian peasants’ revolt in 1626, in which 
he was killed at the siege of Linz. 

FAED,(1) John (1819-1902), Scottish 
painter, born at Burley Mill, Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire, in 1841 went to Edinburgh, and was 
elected R.S.A. in 1851. 

(2) Thomas (1826-1900), Scottish painter, 
brother of (1), was made an A.R.S.A. in 
1849, when he produced Scott and his Friends 
at Abbotsford, engraved by his brother James. 
In 1852 he removed to London. Faed was 
made an R.A. in 1864, but resigned in 1893. 
FAGUET, fa-gay (1847-1916), French 

literary critic, born at La Roche sur Yon, 
Vend6e, became professor of French Litera¬ 
ture at the Sorbonne in 1890, and was 
elected to the Academie in 1900. He wrote 
a number of great works of literary history, 
among them Politiques et moralistes du Y/Y® 
sUcle (1891-1900; Eng. trans. 1928). Sec 
study by Duval (Paris 1911). 

FAHLBERG, Constantin (1850-1910), Ameri¬ 
can chemist, in 1879 discovered saccharin by 
synthesis from toluene. ^ 

FAHRENHEIT, Gabriel Daniel, fah ren-hit 
(1686-1736), German physicist, was born at 
Danzig. About 1714 he first used quicksilver 
instead of spirits of wine for thermometers. 
He fixed his freezing-point at 32° to avoid 
negative measurements. In 1724 he was 

FA-HSIEN, a Chinese Buddhist monk and 
traveller of the beginning of the 5th century 
A.D., who made a pilgrimage to India. Giles 
translated his book (1877; revised 1923). 
FAIDHERBE, Louis L4on C6sar, fay-derb 
(1818-89), French general, born at Lille, as 
governor of Senegal (1854) ^eatly ex¬ 
tended the frontiers of his provinc^ 

1861). Commanding the army, of the North 
he was defeated near St Quentin on January 
19 1871. After the peace he was dispatched 
by the French government to Egypt to study 
the monuments, wrote on Numidian and 
Phoenician inscriptions (1870-74), the antoo- 
pology of Algiers and the French Sudan 


(1874-84), a work on Senegal (1889), ^d 
treatises on the Fula (or Poul) and Berber 
languages (1875-77), besides Campagne 
de Varmie du nord 

FAIRBAIRN, (1) Andrew Martin (1838-1912), 
Scottish theologian born at Inverkeithmg, 
known for his brilliant essays m the Co«/em- 
porary Review, and his Studies in the Philo¬ 
sophy of Religion and History (1876), and 
Christ in Modern Theology (1894). Iri 1888- 
1909 he was principal of Mansfield College 
(Congregational), Oxford. See Life by Selbie 
(1914). 

(2) Sir William (1789-1874), Scottish 
engineer, was bom at Kelso, apprenticed 
(1804) to an engine-wright at North Shields, 
where he studied mathematics, and made 
acquaintance with George Stephenson. In 
Manchester (1817) he took a lead in making 
iron boats; and his works at Millwall, 
London (1835-49), turned oht hundreds of 
vessels. For the Menai tubular bridge 
(Robert Stephenson’s idea) Fairbairn inven¬ 
ted the rectangular tube ultimately adopted; 
and he erected a thousand bridges upon this 
principle. He aided Joule and Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin) in 1851 in investigations, and 
guided the experiments of the government 
committee (1861-65) on the use of iron for 
defensive purposes. A chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, he was created a baronet 
in 1869, and died at Moor Park, Surrey. See 
his Autobiography (1877). 

FAIRBANKS, Douglas, orig. Douglas Ullman 
(1883-1939) American film actor, born at 
Denver, Colorado, first appeared in stage 
plays in 1901, but in 1915 went into films and 
made a speciality of swashbuckling hero 
parts, as in the Three Musketeers, Robin Hood 
and The Thief of Baghdad, —Flis son Douglas 
(1909- ), followed in his footsteps, starring 
in Catherine the Great, The Prisoner ofZenda,, 
«&c., and also gained a reputation as a 
producer. Becoming interested in interna¬ 
tional affairs, he subsequently made a name 
for himself as a diplomat, and also distin¬ 
guished himself in World War II, winning 
the British D.S.C., the U.S. Silver Star Medal 
and other decorations. He was made an 
honorary K.B.E. in 1949. See a book by 
Connell (1955). 

FAIRFAX, (1) Edward (c. 1580-1635), 

English scholar, translator of Tasso, was a 
son (perhaps a natural son) of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax of Denton in Yorkshire. His life 


was spent in literary pursuits, at Fewston, 
near Otley, and his translation of Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Liberata (1600) is noteworthy. 
His Discourse of Witchcraft (1621) was pub¬ 
lished in the Miscellanies of the Philobiblon 
Society (1858-59). 

(2) Thomas, 3rd Baron Fairfax of Cameron 
(1612-71), parliamentary general, was the 
son of Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, and was 
born January 17 at Denton, Yorkshire. 
From 1620 he served in Holland, under 
Lord Vere, whose daughter Anne he married 
(1637). In the Civil War (from 1642) he was 
general of parliamentary horse and, distin¬ 
guished especially at Marston Moor (1644;), 
was in 1645 appointed to succeed Essex in 
the supreme command. In 1650, on Fairfax’s 
refusal to march against the Scots, who had 
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proclaimed Charles 11 king, Cromwell was 
appointed commander-in-chief, and h’airfax 
withdrew into private life. After Cromwcirs 
death ho assisted Monk against Lambert: 
and was head of the commission dispatched 
to The Hague in 1660 to arrange for the 
return of Charles IL He died at Nunapplc- 
ton, Yorkshire, November 12, 1671. Fairfax 
wrote works in prose and verse, including 
two memoirs on the Civil War. See his 
Correspondence^ (1848-49); Life by Mark¬ 
ham (1870). 

FAIRFIELD, Cicily Isabel, See Wt-:sT (3). 

FAISAL,/7'-. Name of two kings of Iraq. 

Faisal I (1885-1933), born at Ta*if, son of 
Husein-ibn-Ali (q*v.), king of the Hejaz, 
aided Lord Allonby in the Great War, and 
became king of Iraq in 1921. 

Faisal II, in full Faisal ilm Chazi ihn Faisal 
el Hashim,/Ti'(?/ (1935-58), king of Iraq, was 
born in Baghdad, great-grandson with King 
Hussein (q.v.) of Husscin-ibn-Ali (q.v,). He 
succeeded his father, King Ghazi, who was 
killed in an accident, in 1939. After an 
education at Harrow he was installed in 1953 
as the third king of modern Iraq, thus ending 
the regency of his unde, Emir Abdul Illuh. 
He paid a stale visit to Britain in July 1956. 
Although in December 1956, in the aftermath 
of the Suez intervention, he formally declared 
that Iraq would continue to stand by Egypt, 
rivalry later grew between the two incipient 
Arab blocs, In February 1958 he Ibercforo 
concluded with his cousin King Hussein of 
Jordan a federation of the two countries in 
opposition to the United Arab Republic of 
Egypt and Syria. In July that year, he and 
his entire household were assassinated during 
a military coup and Iraq became a 

republic. 

FAISTAUER, Anton, n'shtow^dr (1887-4930), 
Austrian artist and designer. After studying 
at Vienna, he worked mainly at Salzburg, 
where he executed a number of frescoes in 
the Festival Hall, and also various decora¬ 
tions for churches. His style was inlluenccd 
by C6zanne, but he was noted for his lively 
fantasy and brilliant colouring. 

FAITHFULL, Emily (1835-95), English pub¬ 
lisher, bom at Headley Rectory, Surrey, in 
1860 founded in London a printing-house 
with women compositors, and was appointed 
printer and piiblisher-in-ordinary to Her 
Majesty. In 1863 she started the Victoria 
Magazine, advocating the claims of women 
to remunerative employment; and in 1868 
C/wng-e upon Change, a novel. 

FAItHORNE, William (1616-91), English 
engraver, bom in London, fought as a 
Royalist, and having been banished for 
refusing allegiance to Cromwell spent several 
years in Pans, where he made engravings of 
prints from the vast collection of the Abb6 dc 
Villeloin. Allowed home in 1650, he achieved 
fame as a portraitist and also engraved 
NewcourFs maps of London and West¬ 
minster, a work of great historical value. See 
<^****1- wanam 

(1656-1701?) was celebrated as a mezzo- 
tinter. 

FAJANS, Kasimir, fah'yahns (1887- ), 

Pohsh-American physical chemist, educated 
at Leipzig, Heidelberg and Manchester, was 
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prolessor of Chemistry at Munich ( 1917 - 35 ) 
then at Michigan, He formulated the theory 
ol isotopes, and contributed valuable research 
m connection with uranium Xi, the aac of 
minerals in Norway, and the energies of 
hydration ol loius. See his Radio-activity and 
Latest Developments in the Study of Chemical 
Llements (1919, Eng. ed. 1922) and Radio- 
elements and Isotopes (1931). 

FALB, Rudolf (1838- 1903), Austrian scientist 
born at Obdach, was trained for the priest¬ 
hood, but took to science, wrote on astro¬ 
nomy and meteorology, and till his death 
issued j’rom Berlin half-yearly weather 
forecasts. 

FALCONE, Aniello (1600 56), Italian artist 
lounded a school of battle painters at Naples’ 
and was the teacher of Salvator Rosa (o v V 
FALCONER, (1) Hugh (1808 65), Scottish 
botanist and palaeontologist, was born at 
M.IX al liaiaburBh in 
U2<), joined the liennal medical service 
became (183*,) keeper ol the bottinic garden 
at Saharanpur, and discovered many fossils 
in the Siwalik hills. He made the first 
experiments in growing lea in India. Back 
in Imgland tor his health (1842), he wrote on 
Indian botany and palaeontology, arranged 
Indian lossils in the British Museum and 
bast India House, and prepared his great 
illustratctl tolio, banna Antipna Sivalensis 
(1846 49), He returned to India in 1847 as 
superintendent of the botanic garden and 
professor of Bt>tuny at Calcutta: He died 
m London. His ralaeontologieal Memoirs 
and Notes were published in 1868. 

(2) ^ lofi Keith (1856 87), British orientalist 
missionary and athlete, was third son of the 
Lari ot Kintqro. While at C'ambridgo he 
began evangelistic work, continued at Milo 
hnd in London. A keen cyclist, he. defeated 
the then lastcst rider in the world (1878), and 
rode from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. 
Lord Almoner’s professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge, he had .settled at Shaikh Othman 
near Adciq as a Free Cluireh missionary, 
when he died of fever, May 10, 1887. In 
1885 he translated the Fables of Bidpai. 
Sec Memorials by Sinker (1888). 

(3) William (1732 69), British poet, was 
bom m Edinburgh. A barber’s son, ho wont 
to sea, and soon was shipwrecked oif Greece, 
this voyage forming the subject of his Ship¬ 
wreck (11 d2). He then entered the royal 
navy, being appointed in 1769 purser on the 
Aurora frigate, which foundered with all 
hands near Capetown. His Demagogue is a 
ptirc on Wilkes and Churchill (1764), and 
ho was also author of the Universal Marine 
Dictionary (1769). 

Alexiinclrc Joseph (1831- 
190()), French sculptor and painter, bom at 
foulouse, celebrated for his portrait statues 
rather than his larger compositions. Several 
sculptures and paintings are in the Luxem- 
bourg at Paris; his statu© of Lafayette stands 
in^Washington, 0.C. See study by B6n6dite 

FALIERO, Marino, fah-Iya/rS (e. 1274- 
1355), Doge of Venice, defeated the Hun¬ 
garians at Zara in 1346, captured Capo d’ 
Istna, was ambassador to Rome and Genoa, 
and became Dog© in 1354. Next year, after 
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conspiring unsuccessfully to overthrow the 
oligarchs, he was arrested and beheaded. 
His fate is the theme of tragedies by Byron 
and Swinburne and of a famous painting by 
Delacroix. See L. M. Ragg, Crises in 
Venetian History (1928). 

FALK, (1) Adalbert (1827-1900), Prussian 
statesman, born at Metschkau, Silesia, as 
minister of public worship (1872-79) was 
instrumental in carrying the May laws (1873- 
1875) against the hierarchical supremacy of 
the Church of Rome. 

(2) Johann Daniel (1768-1826), German 
writer and philanthropist, born at Danzig, 
founded the * company of friends in need ’ 
for helping destitute children, and established 
the Falk Institute at Weimar. Of his writings 
the best known are his satirical works and a 
study on Goethe. See books by G. Schnau- 
bert (1912), H. Diersch (1926) and F. Reis 
(1930). 

FALKBERGET, Johan Fetter, falk'ber-ge 
(1879- ), Norwegian novelist, born in 

Nordre-Rugel. A miner from the age of 
eight, and the son of a miner, he is almost 
entirely concerned with the people of the 
iron-ore district of Roros. His first novel, 
Svarte Fjelde (Black Mountains), appeared 
in 1907 and his romantic optimism soon 
caught the popular taste. His main work is 
Christianas Sextus, the general title for six 
connected novels, which appeared from 1927 
to 1935. His Works, in ten volumes, were 
published in 1949. 

FALKENHAYN, Erich von (1861-1922), 
German general, Prussian war minister 
(1913), chief of General Staff (December 1914 
to August 1916), directed the ‘ push ’ against 
Warsaw in 1915, and commanded in the 
invasion of Rumania, 1916-17. 

FALKLAND, Lucius Cary, Viscount (1610-43), 
English statesman and writer, was born 
probably at Burford, Oxfordshire, son of 
Sir Henry Cary, created Viscount Falkland 
in the Scottish peerage in 1620, the well- 
meaning but unfortunate lord-deputy of 
Ireland from 1622 to 1629. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and later crossed 
to Holland, but soon returned to devote 
himself to study, especially of Greek. His 
father’s death in 1633 gave him the title, and 
after a time he settled down in his house at 
Tew, in Oxfordshire, to a severe course of 
study. The house was a centre for tlie 
brightest intellects of Oxford and London. 
The group included Sheldon, Morley, 
Hammond, Earle, Chillingworth, John Hales 
and Clarendon. To this period belong 
Falkland’s poems, edited by A. B. Grosart 
in 1871. His Discourses of Infallibility, and 
the longer Reply to the Answer Thereto, are a 
truer index to what lay closest to his heart. 
In 1639 he accompanied Essex in the expedi¬ 
tion against the Scots. Then he entered 
parliament as member for Newport (Isle of 
Wight), and distinguished himself by his 
ardour and eloquence on behalf of con¬ 
stitutional liberty. Alarmed at an intolerant 
Presbyterianism, he felt himself reluctantly 
compelled to take the king’s side, although 
mistrusting his character; in 1642 he accepted 
the secretaryship of state, and when war 
broke out loyally supported the king. He 


was killed at Newbury, September 20, 1643. 
Though sensitive and noble-minded, he 
remorselessly persecuted Strafford to death. 
See Clarendon, both in the History and the 
Life; S. R. Gardiner’s History; Tulloch’s 
Rational Theology (1872); and the Life and 
Times by J. A. R. Marriott (1907). 
FALKNER, William Harrison. See Faulkner. 
FALLA, Manuel de, fa'lya (1876-1946), 
Spanish composer, born in Cadiz. He 
studied the piano as a child, and the failure 
of a comic opera in 1902 moved him to spend 
two years in study under Pedrell, so that by 
1905 he was awarded prizes both for his 
piano-playing and for his opera La Vida Breve, 
Seven years in Paris up to the outbreak of the 
first World War led him to develop his work 
in the direction of a less exclusively national 
style, but after his return to Spain his music 
gradually returned to his original colourfully- 
Spanish idiom. His international fame was 
crowned by the success of his ballet. The 
Three-Cornered Hat, in 1919. With the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, de Falla 
settled in South America. Commonly 
accepted as the greatest of the group of 
Spanish composers active in the early 20th 
century, his works include the opera Master 
ReteVs Puppet Show, the ballet Love the 
Magician and Nights in the Gardens of Spain. 
See studies by J. B. Trend (1929) and J. 
Pahissa (Eng. trans. 1954). 

FALLADA, Hans, pseud, of Rudolf Ditzen 
(1893-1947), German writer, born at Greifs- 
wald, who achieved international fame with 
his novel of post-war German social problems 
Kleiner Mann-Was Nun? (1932), translated 
into English as Little Man, What Now ? 
Of his other less successful books, The World 
Outside (1934) appeared in English. 
FALLERSLEBEN. See Hoffmann, August. 
FALLIERES, Armand, fal-yayr (1841-1931), 
French president (1906-13), born at Agen, 
became an advocate, deputy, premier (1883), 
and president of the senate, 1899-1906. 
FALLMERAYER, Jakob Philipp, 
(1790-1861), German historian, born at 
Tschotsch, in 1826 became professor of 
History and Philology at Landshut, wrote on 
the empire of Trebizond (1827) and on the 
Morea (1830-36). He insisted that the 
modern Greeks are mainly Slavonic in 
origin. See his works, with Life (1861). 
FALLOPIUS, Gabriel, Ital. Gabriele Falloppia 
(1523-62), Italian anatomist, became profes¬ 
sor of Anatomy at Pisa (1548) and Padua 
(1551), studied specially the bones and the 
organs of generation; the Fallopian tube 
connecting the ovaries with the uterus is 
named after him. 

FALLOUX, Frederic Alfred Pierre, Comte de, 
fal-loo (1811-86), French politician and 
writer, was born at Angers. A liberal 
Catholic, he drew attention by two legitimist 
works— UHistoire de Louis XVI (1840) and 
UHistoire de Saint Pie V (1844). Falloux was 
minister of Public Instruction for ten months 
under Louis Napoleon, but after the coup 
d^dtat he retired from public life. He was a 
member of the French Academy. 

FALLS, Cyril Bentham (1888- ), English 

military historian, was educated at Bradfield 
College, Portora Royal School, Enniskillen, 
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and London University, served as statV 
0nicer in the first world war and won the 
Croix lie Guerre, He was military corres¬ 
pondent of The Times (1939-53) and Chichele 
professor of the History of War at Oxford 
(1946-53), when he was appointed Emeritus 
professor. He wrote the ofhcial history of 
the British Campaigns in Egypt, Palestine, 
Macedonia and France, studies of Ruciyard 
Kipling and Marshal Foch, A Short Ilistory 
of the Second World War (1948), The First 
World War (1960), &c. 

FALSTAFF. See Old castle and Fastolf. 

FANEUIL, Peter, popularly futfel (1700-43), 
merchant in Boston, U,S., was born at New 
Rochelle, N.Y. He built the Fanciiil Hall in 
Boston, known as ‘ the cradle of American 
liberty ’ (1742), and presented it to the town. 

FANGIO, Juan Manud, fan'jd (1911” ), 
Argentine racing motorist, was born at 
Balcarcc of Italian descent. He served his 
apprenticeship to road racing first as a 
mechanic and then—-with a car he built 
himself—in South American events. He first 
took part in European Grand Prix racing in 
1949 and by 1957 he had won the World 
Championship five times. Sec Life by 
Molter (1956). 

FANSHAWE, Sir Rkhard (1608 -66), English 
scholar and diplomat, born at Ware Park, 
Hertfordshire, studied at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and went abroad to study lan¬ 
guages. In the civil war he sided with the 
king, and while at Oxford married in 16)44 
the lively and bravo Anno Harrison (1625”80). 
In 1648 he became treasurer to the navy 
under Prince Rupert, in 1651 was taken 
prisoner at Worcester, and on CromwelPs 
death withdrew to the Continent. After the 
Restoration ho was appointed ambassador 
at the courts of Portugal and Spain, and died 
suddenly at Madrid. Ho translated Horace, 
Guarini’s Pastor Fido, Camoens’s tusiad, &c. 
Lady Fanshawe’s charming Memoirs wore 
published in 1829. 

FANTIN-LATOUR, Xgniice Henri Jean 
Theodore, ^-‘thla-^toor (1836-1904), French 
painter, pastellist and lithographer, was born 
at Grenoble. A friend of Whistler, he stayed 
for a while in England. His portrait groups 
and his flower studies are most noteworthy, 
especially his Hommage ii Delacroix which 
contains portraits of Baudelaire, Champ- 
fleury, Logros and Whistler, and his Atelier 
ii Batipiolles, with Monet, Renoir and Zola. 
Sec studies by A. Jullien (Paris 1909) and 
G. Kahn (Paris 1926). 

FARADAY, Michael (1791-1867), English 
chemist and natural philosopher, was born, a 
blacksmith’s son, at Newington Butts near 
London, September 22, Apprenticed to a 
bookbinder, he devoted his leisure to science. 
In 1813 Sir H. Davy engaged him as his 
assistant at the Royal Institution and 
entrusted to Faraday the performance of 
experiments, which led to the condensation 
of gases into liquids by pressure. In 1827 
he succeeded to Davy’s chair of Chemistry 
in the Royal Institution; and was created 
D.C.L. in 1832. His treatise on Chemical 
Manipulation (1827; 2nd ed. 1842) is even 
now a very valuable book of reference. His 
suggestions as to the preparation of the lungs 
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for diving and the ventilation of lighthouse 
lamps arc notable, as arc also his letter on 
table-turning and his lecture on mental 
education. 7'hc most prominent of his 


re-gelation, relation of g.old and other metals 
to light, and conservation of force. His 
Christmas lectures at the Royal Institution, 
though the subjects were often most abstruse 
charmed and attracted all classes of hearers* 
Besides his lectures on The Non-metallfc 
Elements and on The Chemical History of a 
Candle, we have his Various Forces in Nature 
But the great work of his life is the series of 
Experimental Researches on Electrkit v, pub¬ 
lished in the Philosophical /ransactiotts during 
forty years and more. The following are 
almost all discoveries ortho, first importance- 
induced electricity (1831); the clcctrotonic 
state of matter (1831); identity of electricity 
from dificrcnt sources (1833); equivalents 
m clcctro-chcmical clccomposition (1834)- 

clcctiostattc inductitin "'Spccilic inductive 
capacity (1838); relation of electric and 
magnetic forces (1838); the electricity of the 
Oymnotus (1839); hydro-electricity (1843)- 
magnetic rotatory polarisation (1846), effec¬ 
ted by means of the optical glass; diamagnet- 
ism (1846 49); relation of gravity to clcc- 
atmospheric magnetism 
J ‘ Faraday, who had received a pension 
m 1835, was m 1858 given a house in Hampton 
Court. In 1862, as adviser lo the 'IVinity 
House, he advocated the use of magneto- 
clcctric liglit in lighthouses. A devout 
C hnstian, a member of the body called 
Sundemanians or Glassites, ho died at 
Hampton C\>urt, August 25, 1867, See Lives 
by J'yndaU(1868; 5th ed. 1894), Jones (1870). 
L H. Gladstone (1872), Jcrrold (1891); 
Kcnclall (1955); bkinulay’s Diary (1932 
et seqd. 

FARKL, Cuillaumo (1489 1565), Swiss Re- 
fornicr, was born at Gap in Hauphin6, and 
studied at Paris. A convert to Protestantism, 
he m 1524 su.staincd at Basel thirty Protestant 
theses. After being twice compcilcd to leave 
Geneva, ho once more entered it in 1534; 
and in 1535 the town-council proclaimed the 
Reformation. The severity of the ecclesi¬ 
astical discipline imposed by Calvin produced 
a reaction, so that in 1538 the two Reformers 
were expelled from the city. In 1557, along 
with Beza, Farcl was sent to the Protestant 
princes of Germany to implore their aid for 
the Waldcnscs; and he next laboured in the 
Jura Mountains. Ho died at Neiichitcl, 
September 13,1565. See Lives by Kirchhofer 
(German, 1831-33), Goguel (French, 1873), 
F, Bevan (English, 4th od, 1893); and two 
works in French and in Gorman by E. 
Schmidt (1834 and 1860), 

FARGUS, Frederick John. So© Conway (2), 

FARIA Y SOUSA, Maniuel de,/a-w^a ee sNza 
(1590-1649), Portuguese poet, born near 
Pombeiro, wont to Madrid c. 1613, and was 
m 1631-34 secretary to the Spanish embassy 
at Rome. He wrote on Portuguese history 
and on Camoens, about two hundred Por¬ 
tuguese sonnets and twelve eclogues, and three 
treatises on poetry. 
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FARIGOULE, Ix)uis. See Romains, J. 

FARINA, Johann Maria, fa-ree'na (1685-’ 
1766), Italian perfumier, born in Novara, 
who settled in Cologne in 1709, and invented 
eau-de-Cologne. 

FARINACCI, fa-ree-nafchee (1892- 

1945), Italian politician, born at Isernia, 
became fascist party secretary (1924-26), a 
member of the Fascist Grand Council (1935) 
and minister of state (1938). An ardent 
racialist and anti-Semite, notorious for his 
extremism and pro-Nazi tendencies, he 
edited the Regime Fascista, the party organ. 
He was ultimately captured and shot, on 
the same day and by the same band of 
partisans as Mussolini, while attempting to 
flee to Switzerland. 

FARINELLI, Carlo. See Broschi. 

FARINGTON, Joseph (1747-1821), R.A., 
English painter, especially of the Lake 
District, born at Leigh, kept an invaluable 
diary, discovered in a garret in 1921. It was 
edited by J. Grcig (1922-28). 

FARINI, Luigi Carlo, fa-ree'nee (1812-66), 
Italian statesman, born near Ravenna, 
practised medicine, later held various public 
offices, finally becoming minister of com¬ 
merce in Cavour’s last cabinet, and premier 
for three months from December 1862. His 
II State Romano was translated into English 
by Mr Gladstone (1851-54); his Storia 
d'*Italia is a continuation of Botta’s work. 

FARJEON, far'jen, (1) Benjamin Leopold 
(1838-1903), English novelist, born of Jewish 
parentage in London, after quarrelling with 
his family went to Australia prospecting for 
gold, and thence to New Zealand, where he 
became joint editor of the Otago Daily Times, 
first daily paper produced in the country. 
Returning to London in 1868, he wrote 
many novels, mostly crime and mystery 
stories. 

(2) Eleanor (1881- ), daughter of (1), 

wrote fantasies and children’s stories, and 
collaborated with her brother Herbert (q.v.) 
in Kings and Queens (1932). See her Memoirs 
(1958). 

(3) Herbert (1887-1946), son of (1), born 
in London, was actor, dramatic critic to the 
Daily Herald, and playwright. 

(4) John Jefferson (1883-1955), son of (1), 
wrote detective novels and plays, as The Green 
Dragon (1929). 

FARMAN, Menxi, far~md (1874-1958), French 
pioneer aviator and aircraft manufacturer, 
with his brother Maurice introduced the 
biplane. 

FARMER, (1) John (c. 1565-c. 1605), English 
composer, was organist of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin, and is chiefly noted for 
madrigals. 

(2) Richard, D.D. (1735-97), horn at 
Leicester, in 1757 graduated from Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and helped Johnson 
with Cambridge notes for his Lives of the 
Poets. His once famous Essay on the Learning 

Shakespeare (1767) showed that the great 
dramatist derived his knowledge of the 
ancients from translations. He became 
master of Emmanuel (1775), chief-librarian 
to the university (1778), and prebendary at 
Lichfield (1780), Canterbury (1782) and 
St Paul’s (1788). 


FARNABY, Giles {c. 1560-c. 1600), English 
composer, bom probably in Truro. Few 
details of his career are known, but he spent 
most of his active life in London. His works 
include madrigals and settings of the psalms 
in verse paraphrases for East’s Psalter, but 
he is best remembered for his keyboard 
music. 

FARNBOROUGH, Lord. See May (3). 
FARNELL, Lewis Richard (1856-1934), classi¬ 
cal archaeologist, born at Salisbury, became 
a fellow and later rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and was vice-chancellor of the 
university (1920-23). He wrote The Cults of 
the Greek States (1896-1921), &c. See his 
autobiographical An Oxonian Looks Back 
(1934). 

FARNESE, far-nay'zay, an illustrious 
Italian family originating from Farneto near 
Orvieto, of whom the following are note¬ 
worthy : 

(1) Alessandro (1468-1549), raised to the 
papal see in 1534 as Paul III, founded the 
duchy of Parma and Piacenza. 

(2) Alessandro (1546-92), son of the second 
duke, and one of the most skilful generals of 
his age, distinguished himself at Lepanto 
(1571), as governor of the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands captured Antwerp (1585), and com¬ 
pelled Henry tV of France to raise the siege 
of Paris (1590). 

(3) Elizabeth (1692-1766), became the wife 
of Philip Y of Spain in 1714, and warmly 
supported Alberoni’s policy (Life by Arm¬ 
strong, 1892).—^The three antique sculptures 
(the Farnese Hercules, Flora and Bull) were 
removed about 1790 from the Farnese Palace 
at Rome to Naples. 

FARNOL, John Jeffrey (1878-1952), English 
author, born at Aston, lived from 1902 to 
1910 in America as a scene painter. His 
first successful novel was The Broad Highway 
(1910), and he went on to establish a rci^uta- 
tion for romantic adventure stories in a 
period setting, as The Amateur Gentlemen 
(1913), The Geste of Duke Jocelyn (1919), 
Peregrine’s Progress (1922), &c. 

FAROUK I, fah-rook' (1920- ), ex-king of 
Egypt, born in Cairo, was educated in 
England and studied at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. He ascended the 
throne in 1937, dismissed the premier, 
Nahas Pasha, and devoted himself to schemes 
of economic development and land-reform 
for a while. In 1942, with Axis troops 
threatening Egypt, Britain insisted on the 
re-appointment of Nahas Pasha. After the 
war, the former ‘ Prince Charming ’ and 
Chief Scout of Egypt gave way increasingly 
to a life of pleasure. In 1948 he dissolved his 
first marriage with Princess Farida and 
married Narriman Sadek in 1951. General 
Neguib’s coup d’dtat in July 1952 forced 
Farouk to abdicate. His exile in Italy and 
elsewhere served only to increase his hedon¬ 
istic inclinations. In 1959 he became a 
citizen of Monaco. 

FARQUHAR, George, far'kir (c. 1677-1707), 
Irish playwright, born at Londondeny, 
possibly in 1677 (but he is said to have fought 
at the Boyne), was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He became an^ actor 
in a Dublin theatre, but proved an inaifferent 
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pcrlormcr. The accidental wounding of 
a brother-actor so shocked him that he 
quitted the boards, and shortly after received 
a commission in a regiment stationed 
in Ireland. His first comedy, Love and a 
Bottle (1698), proved a success. His Constant 
Couple (1700) met with a brilliant reception, 
and to it he wrote a sequel. Sir Harry Wilclair. 
In 1703 he produced The Inconstant^ founded 
on Fletcher’s Wild Goose Chase. Having 
married in the same year, he fell into pecuni¬ 
ary difficulties, and, struggling with adverse 
fortune, succumbed, and died in April 1707. 
During his last illness he wrote the best of 
his plays, The Beaux^ Stratagem^ and died 
while its wit and invention were making the 
town roar with delight. The Recruiting 
Officer had been produced with success in 
1706. Farqiihar is one of the best of our 
comic dramatists, and has on the whole 
more variety and character than any of hi.s 
compeers. See Ewalcfs edition of his 
Dramatic Works (1893) and Lives by Schmid 
(1904) and Conncly (1949). 

FARQUHARSON, (1) David (1840 -1907), 
Scottish painter, born at Blairgowrie, 
specialized in landscapes of the Scottish 
highlands and the Cornish coast. He 
became A.R.A, in 1904. 

(2) Joseph (1846-1935), Scottish landscape 
painter, bom in Edinburgh, exhibited from 
the age of 13, became A.R.A. in 1900, R.A. 
in 1915. 

FARR, William (1807-83), English statistician, 
born at Kenlcy, Shropshire, studied medicine 
and worked at medical statistics, becoming 
a pioneer in the application of ‘ vital statistics \ 
In 1838, he became superintendent of the 
statistical department of the registrar-general 
and retired m 1880. See Memoir by Hum¬ 
phreys prefixed to his Vital Statistics (IBBS). 

FARRACUT, David Olasgow (180L-70), 
American seaman, was born of Spanish 
origin, near Knoxville, Tennessee. Entering 
the navy in 1810, he became captain in 1855. 
In the civil war he commanded the armament 
fitted out (1862) for the capture of New 
Orleans, On August 5, 1864, he destroyed 
the enemy’s gunboats in Mobile Bay; and a 
few days later Mobile surrendered. He was 
made vice-admiral, the grade being created 
for him by congress, as was also that of 
admiral (1866). See Lives by his son (1879) 
and Mahan (1892). 

FARRANT, Richard (1530 -80), English musi¬ 
cian, was organist of St George’s Chapel and 
of the Chapel Royal. The well-known 
anthem, ‘ Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake ’ 
is attributed to him, possibly erroneously. He 
composed a morning and evening service, two 
anthems, and parts of other services. 

FARRAR, Frederic Williain (1831-1903), 
English clergyman and writer, born in 
Bombay, was ordained in 1854, taught at 
Harrow, became headmaster of Marlborough 
n 871-76), honorary chaplain to the Queen 
(1869-73), and afterwards a chaplam-in- 
ordinary. He was made a canon of West¬ 
minster and rector of St Margaret’s in 1876, 
archdeacon of Westminster in 1883, chaplain 
to the House of Commons in 1890, and Dean 
of Canterbury in 1895. His theological 
writings were many, but he is chiefly remem¬ 


bered for the now mucli-maligncd bcst-scllcr 
JSric^ or Little by Little (1858), one of several 
school stories from his pen. 

FARRBXIj, James 'rhomas (1904- ), Ameri¬ 
can writer of starkly realist novels of 
American life, best known being the Studs 
Lonigan trilogy (1932 35) set in the slums of 
Chicago. Sec Bibliography by H. Branch 

FARRhiN, (DBJizahethtc. 1759 4 829), English 
actress, famous at Drury Lane and the 
Haymarket in aristocratic rhlcs such as Lady 
Teazle and Lydia Languish. 

(2) Nelly (1848 1904), English actress, 
daughter of Henry E’arrcn and granddaughter 
of (3), born at Liverpool, was famous as a 
comedienne and principal boy. 

(3) Wmiiim (1786-1861), ImgHsh actor and 
theatre manager, celebrated for his inter¬ 
pretation of elderly rOIcs in IHth-ccntury 
comedy. His son Henry (r. 1826-60) was 
also an actor. 

E'ARUFRK, (Jimde, pseud, of Frederic Charles 
Pierre Edouard Bargoue (1876 1957), French 
novelist, born at Lyons, a naval oOlccr who 
turned to writing. He made his name with 
novels of the exotic, and has also written 
talcs of travel and adventure. Works include 
Pumdc d'opium (1904), Lcs (IvilisCs (1905), 
Les comiamnds h mart (1920), &c, 

FARSON, ,rames Negley (1890 ■ 1960), Ameri¬ 
can author, born in Plainfield, N.J. He 
trained as a civil engineer but came to 
England and thence to Russia, where ho had 
an export business aitd where he witnessed 
the 1917 revolution. He thereafter led a 
varied and adventurous life as airman, sailor 
and journalist which is rcllcclcd in his almost 
equally varied works. 'Fhese include Sailing 
Across Europe (1926), Seeing Red (1930), 
The BTary of a Transgressor (1936), Behind 
God's Back (1940), Boml>eEs Moon (1941), A 
Mirror for Narcissus (1957) and others. 
FASCH, Johann SMedrieh (1688 *1758), Ger¬ 
man composer, born at Buttclstedl, Weimar, 
was educated at the Jliomasschule, Leipzig, 
and founded the Collegiutn Muskum there, 
the forerunner of the Gewandhaus concerts. 
After a roving life he was in 1722 appointed 
Kapellmeister at Zerbst. He wrote overtures 
in the style of Telemann, orchestral suites, 
greatly admired by J. S. Bach, three operas, 
since lost, and also several masses, a requiem, 
trios and sonatas. His son, Carl Friedrich 
Christian (1736 1800), born at Zerbst, a 
harpsichordist and composer, was appointed 
accompanist to the flute-playing Frederick 
the Great in 1756. He was twice visited by 
Beethoven (1796) before his death. 
FASTOLF, Sir John (1378-1459), English 
soldier, was born at Caister. Ho distinguished 
himself at Agincourt (1415). and still more 
in the * Battle of the Herrings ’ (1429), so 
called because, while convoying supplies to 
the English besiegers of Orlean.% he formed 
a laager of herring-barrels, and beat off a 
whole French army. Later in the same year 
he was less successful against Joan of Arc, 
and at Patay, according to Monstrelet, 
displayed such cowardice that the Duka of 
Bedford stripped him of his Garter. This, 
however, is questionable; ho rather seems 
to have retained all his honours till in 1440 
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he came home to Norfolk, and in 1441 was 
granted a pension of £20 ‘ for notable and 
praiseworthy service and good counsel *. 
His Norfolk life is mirrored faithfully in the 
Paston Letters. His identification with * Sir 
John Falstaff’ is at least incomplete, for 
Oldcastle (q.v.) was certainly Shakespeare’s 
prototype. 

FATIMA, youngest daughter of Mohammed, 
was the wife of Ali; from them descended 
the Fatimites, who ruled over Egypt and 
North Africa (969-1171), and later over 
Syria and Palestine. 

J^AVCHEU, Uon, fd-shay (1803-54), French 
journalist and politician, born at Limoges, 
edited Le Temps and other papers (1830-42), 
wrote £tudes sur VAngleterre (1845) and after 
the 1848 revolution became minister of 
Public Works and of the Interior. The 
coup d^dtat ended his political career. 
FAUCIT, Helen. See Martin (9). 
FAULKNER, or Falkner, William Harrison 
(1897- ), American author, born at New 

Albany, Miss-, served with the R.A.F. in 
World War I, began his literary career with 
Soldier'^s Pay (1926), a novel on the aftermath 
of war, and continued with a number of 
brilliant, though often pessimistic or horrific 
stories throwing the evils of society into 
sharp relief. With The Sound and the Fury 
(1929) he began stylistic experiments some¬ 
what in the Joycian manner, while his 
Sartoris in the same year began a closely 
related series dealing with the social and 
racial problems of an imaginary Southern 
state. Other novels are As I lay Dying (1930), 
Light in August (1932) and Requiem for a Nun 
(1951). In 1949 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize. See his Collected Stories (3 vols. 1959). 
FAURE, for, (1) Edgar (1908- ), French 
statesman, born at Beziers. Trained as a 
lawyer in Paris, he entered politics as a 
Radical-Socialist, and was minister of 
finance and economic affairs in 1950 and 
1951, holding this office again under M. 
Mend^s-France in 1954. He served as 
president du Conseil des Ministres from 
February 1955 to January 1956. 

(2) Francois Fdlix (1841-99), president 
of the French Republic, was born in Paris. 
A Roman Catholic, though of Protestant 
ancestry, and a Moderate Republican, he 
was first a journeyman currier in Touraine, 
ultimately a merchant and shipowner at 
Le Havre. He served as a volunteer in the 
Franco-German war, in 1881 became deputy 
for Le Havre, and, after holding posts in several 
administrations, in January 1895 succeeded 
Casimir-Pdrier as president. 

FAURE, Gabriel Urbain,/J-ray (1845-1924), 
French composer born at Pamiers, became 
mattre-de-chapelle (1877) and organist (1896) 
at La Madeleine, Paris, director of the 
Conservatoire (1905-20). Though chiefly 
remembered for his songs, including the 
evergreen Apr^s un rive, he also wrote 
operas and orchestral pieces, such as the 
well-known suite Masques et bergamasques. 
See study by Jank616vitch (Paris 1938), and 
Life by C. Koechlin (1945). 

FAUST, Johann. See Fust. 

FAUSTINA, motlier and daughter, wives of 
two of the noblest among the Roman 


emperors. The elder, Annia Galeria, usually 
spoken of as Faustina Senior, was the wife of 
Antoninus Pius, and died a.d. 141; the 
younger, Faustina Junior, was married to his 
successor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and 
died in a.d. 175. Their reputation for 
promiscuity was probably fabricated by 
biased historians, for after death their 
memories were signally honoured by their 
husbands. 

FAVART, Charles Simon, fa-vahr (1710-92), 
French dramatist, born in Paris, son of a 
pastrycook, was early attracted to the stage. 
He began writing comic opera, and the 
success of his first production. Deux Jumelles 
(1734), obtained for him financial backing 
which enabled him to continue with this 
genre. He married in 1745 Made Justine 
Benoite Duronceray (1727-72), a talented 
actress of the Opira Comique with whom he 
pioneered a new realism in costume, eschew¬ 
ing shepherdesses of the Dresden variety in 
favour of a more authentic rustic type. At 
the end of 1745 the Opira Comique, which 
he was directing, was obliged to close, and 
the Favarts went to Flanders with a company 
of actors attached to Marshal Saxe, who 
made an unscrupulous attempt to procure 
Mme Favart as his mistress. When she fled 
from his attentions he took out lettres de 
cachet against her husband, who had to 
remain in hiding until 1750, when the 
marshal’s death put an end to the persecution, 
and Favart was able to return to Paris and 
write more comic operas. Among the best 
out of more than 100 are Bastien et Bastienne, 
Ninette a. la cour and Les Trois Sultanes. 
See studies by Font (1894) and Pougin 
(1912); also A. lacuzzi, The European Vogue 
of Favart (N.Y. 1932). 

FAVRE, Jules Claude Gabriel (1809-80), 
French lawyer and politician, born at Lyons, 
took part in the July revolution of 1830, 
defended Orsini (q.v.), became a Republican 
leader, and after the fall of Napoleon III 
became foreign minister, in which capacity 
he negotiated the treaty of Frankfurt in 1871. 
See his Melanges politiques et littiraires 
(1882) and study by Reclus (1912). 

FAWCETT, (1) Henry (1833-84), English 
political economist, born at Salisbury, 
educated at Cambridge, was blinded in a 
shooting accident, but his Manual of Political 
Economy led to his election to the chair of 
Political Economy at Cambridge in 1863. 
Elected M.P. in 1865, 1868 and 1874 as a 
Liberal, he was an advocate of female 
suffrage and other reforms, and as postmaster- 
general from 1880 introduced the parcel 
post, postal orders and sixpenny telegrams. 
See Lives by Stephen (1885) and Holt (1915). 

(2) Dame MUlicent, nde Garrett (1847- 
1929), born at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, was wife 
of (1) from 1867, and 'wrotQ Political Economy 
for Beginners (1870), What I Remember 
(1924), &c. Keenly interested in the higher 
education of women and the extension of 
the franchise to her sex, she was made 
president of the Women’s Unionist Associa¬ 
tion in 1889, G.B.E. in 1925, A sister was 
Mrs Garrett Anderson (q.v.). 

(3) Percy Harrison, faw'set (1867-1925), 
English explorer, born at Torquay. He 
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entered the army at nineteen, rose to become Chemistry at Stuttgart, the introducer of the 
lieutenant-colonel, and after service in solution which bears his name. 

Ceylon, Hong Kong and elsewhere was in FEININGER, Lyonel, C///- (I871-1956\ 

1906 given a border-delimitation assignment American painter of German origin was 
on behalf of the Bolivian government. I'his born in New York, and after a spell as 
led to several hazardous expeditions in the political cartoonist, devoted himself to 
Mato Grosso area in search of traces of painting (1907). After the first world war he 
ancient civilizations. In 1925 he, his eldest taught at the Btmhaus at Weimar and 
son Jack, and a friend, Raleigh Rimcll, Dessau, and adopted his <nvn characteristic 
disappeared near the Xingd River. See style reminiscent of cubism. After the Nazi 
Exploration Fawcett^ by his younger son rise to power, he returned to the United 
Brian (1953) and The Fate of Colonel Fawcett States, where with Ciropius and Mies van dcr 
by G. Cummins (1955). Rohe he founded (he IkmluuLs Chicago 

FAWKES, (1) Francis (1720-77), English poet FEISAL IE See Faisal 11. 
and translator of the classics, for twenty years FEII'n, Rhi|nvis,/i7 (1753 1824), Dutch poet 
vicar of Orpington in Kent. The comic song was born at Zwolle, became mayor there in 
‘ The Brown Jug ’ is his best-known piece. 1780. His Oden en Gedichten (1796' 1810) arc 

(2) Guy (1570 1606), English conspirator, lyrical. Of his tragedies the best known are 

was born in York of Protestant parentage. Thirza (1784), Johanna Grav (1791), and Irm 
Becoming a Catholic at an early age, he r/e Cu.vrru (1793). His polished prose 
served in the Spanish army in the Netherlands (1784 94), contains much tine criticism. 

1593-1604, then crossed to England at FELIX, St, with his sister and feliow-sutrcrcr 

Catesby’s invitation. Inspired with fanatical Rcgiila, the patron saint of Ziirich. Early in 
zeal for his religion, he plotted with several the 3rd century he preached Cdtrisf there 
Catholics to blow up the king, his ministers and was beheaded on the site of the great 
and the members of both Houses of Parlia- cathedral.”-Another St bVHx, a Burgundian 
ment, November 5 , 1605. 'raken with the was first Bishop of Duawich from 631 to 64 ?’ 
match in his possession, ho was tried and FELIX, the name of five popes: 
hanged January 31, 1606. See works by E’cHx 1 (d. 274), pope from 269, who has 

Jardine (1857), Father Gerard (1896) and been put, doubtfully, amongst the martyrs 
S. R. Gardiner (1897). Felix 11 (d. 365), was the first antinonc 

FAY, Andrfis (1786-1864), a Hungarian poet, being consecrated when IJbcrius was 

playwright and novelist, lived and died in banished (355) for refusing to condemn 

Budapest. Ho was a pioneer of the social Athanasius. When Liherius was restored 

novel and wrote a set of fables after the (357) b'elix retired; hut he was ultimately 

manner of Aesop which achieved great regarded as a saint and martyr. ^ 

success. See Life by E.rd6lyi (1890). Felix 111 (pope483-492). Under him began 

FAYE, i!crv6 Awguste Etienne (1814«I902), the first disruption between the (lurches of 
French astronomer, born at BenoIt-du-SauU, the East and West. 

beemne in 1873 professor of Astronomy at F'elix IV (pope 526-530), was appointed 

the Ecolo Folytcclmiquc, and in 1878 director by I’hcodorie. 

of the Paris Observatory. In 1843 he Felix V. Sec Amadeus VHI. 


discovered Payees comet. 

FAZY, Jean James, fah-see (1794-H878), 
Swiss journalist and publicist, was born at 
Geneva, founded the Revue de Geneve, 
became the leading spirit in the Radical 
movement (1846), and until 1861 was the real 
ruler of Geneva. He wrote a History of 
Geneva (1838-40) and on constitutional law. 

FECHNER, Gustav Theodor (1801-87), 
German philosopher and psycholopisl, born 
at Gross-Sdrehen, became professor of 
Physics at Leipzig in 1834, working mainly 
at galvanism, electro-chemistry and the 
theory of colour. In 1839 he turned to 
philosophy and the study of the relations of 
physiology and psychology, expounded in his 
tfemente det Psycfiophysik ( 1860). He helped 
to formulate the psychophysical Weber- 
Fechner Law that in a scries of sensations, 
the stirnulus has to increase in geometrical 
proportions, if the increase is to be sensed. 
See his Correspondence (1890), and Lives by 
Kuntze (1891) and Hermann (1926). 

FECHTER, Charles Albert, feKM'tir (1824- 
1879), actor, born in London, was famed for 
his interpretations of Hamlet and Othello. 
He became lessee of the I^ceum Theatre 
and later went to the United States, where he 
died at Quakertown, Pa. 

FEHLING, Hermann von (1812-85), German 
chemist, born at Ldbeck, professor of 


FELIX, Antemius, or Ouudius, a Roman 
procurator of Judaea in the time of the 
apostle Paul (Acts xxiv), was a freedman of 
Claudius I and brother of his favourite 
Pallas. Josephus says ho cleared the country 
of robbers and suppressed the chaotic 
seditions of the Jews; but his cruelty, lust 
and greed were unbounded. Recalled in 
A.o. 62, he narrowly escaped execution. 

FELL, John (1625 86), Anglican divine, with 
three others contrived to maintain the Church 
of England services during the Common¬ 
wealth; after the Restoration he was made 
Dean of Christ Church, royal chaplain and 
D.D. Pie governed the college strictly, 
restored its buildings, was liberal to poor 
scholars, and did much to promote learning. 
In 1676 he became Bishop of Oxford. Ho 
rebuilt the episcopal palace at Cuddesdon. 
‘ I do not like thee Doctor Fell % is ascribed 
to Tom Brown (q.v.). 

FELLENBKRG, PhiUnp Emanuel von (1771- 
1844), Swiss sociologist and rural economist, 
born at Bern, founded in 1799 at Hofwil, near 
MUnchenbuchsee, an agricultural college 
which achieved an international reputation, 
and established several other educational 
institutions, including an orphanage. See 
study by G. Kulfer (1944). 

FELLOWES, Edmund H^oraco (1870-1951), 
English musicologist, from 1900 a minor 
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canon at St George’s, Windsor, edited The 
English Madrigal School (36 vols. 1912-24) 
and The English School of Lutenist Song- 
Writers (31 vols. 1920-28). 

FELLOWS, Sir Charles (1799-1860), British 
archaeologist, discovered in 1838 the ruins 
of Xanthus, ancient capital of Lycia, and 
those of Tlos, and in 1839 the ruins of thirteen 
cities; from these he later selected marbles, 
casts, &c., for the British Museum. 

FELLTHAM, Owen (c. 1602-68), English 
writer, author of Resolves^ Divine^ Morall, 
Politicall (1620-28), was born in Suffolk, and 
lived at Great Billing, Northants. 

FELTON, John (c. 1595-1628), a Suffolk 
captain, assassinated the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham at Portsmouth with a tenpenny knife 
and was hanged at Tyburn. 

FENELON, Frangois de Salignac dc la Mothe, 
fay-ne-W (1651-1715), was born August 6, 
at the chdteau de Fenelon in Perigord. At 
twenty he entered the seminary of St Sulpice 
in Paris, and was ordained in 1675. After 
some time spent in parochial duties, he 
became in 1678 director of an institution for 
women converts to the Catholic faith. Here 
he wrote De VEducation des files \ then he 
became head of a mission sent, on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), to 
preach among the Protestants of Poitou. 
In 1689 he was appointed by Louis XIV 
preceptor of his grandson, the young Duke of 
Burgundy; and as such wrote the Fables, the 
Dialogues of the Dead, and the History of the 
Ancient Philosophers. He was presented by 
the king to the abbey of St Valery (1694) and 
to the archbishopric of Cambrai (1695). He 
had formed in 1687 the acquaintance of the 
celebrated quietist mystic, Madame Guyon 
(q.v.); and, convinced of the unfairness of the 
outcry against her, he advised her to submit 
her book to Bossuct (q.v.), who condemned 
it. F6nelon acquiesced; but refused to join 
in any personal condemnation. Fenelon 
composed his own Maximes des saints sur la 
vie intirieure in defence of certain of Madame 
Guyon’s doctrines. A fierce controversy 
ensued, and in the end the pope condemned 
the Maximes des saints. The readiness with 
which Fenelon accepted this decision is 
regarded as one of his highest titles to glory. 
Fenelon’s T^liniaque (1699) was considered 
by the king a masked satire upon his court 
and Fdnelon was strictly restrained within his 
diocese. From this date he lived alrnost 
exclusively for his flock; but in the revived 
Jansenistic dispute he engaged earnestly on 
the side of orthodoxy. He died January 7, 
1715. The works of F6nelon are voluminous, 
and on every variety of subjects. His 
correspondence is very extensive. See 
Bausset’s Histoire de Fdnelon (1808; new ed. 
1862), and monographs by Paul Janet (1896; 
trans. 1914), J. Lemaitre (1910), H. Br6mond 
(1910); English Lives by Mrs Lear (1876), 
Miss Sanders (1901), Viscount St Gyres 
(1901); Mmc Duclaux, The French Ideal 
(1911). Douen, in VIntoUrance de Fdnelon 
(1872), accuses F6nelon of cruelty towards 
the Protestants. 

FENWICK, Sir John (c. 1645-97), English 
conspirator, born in Northumberland, after 
serving in the army in 1688 became Tory 


M.P. for the county of his birth. He took 
part in the Assassination Plot, and in 1696, 
being committed to the Tower, made an 
artful confession involving several Whig 
leaders in the Jacobite intrigues. The only 
witness against him had been spirited out of 
the country, but the Whig party secured the 
passing of a bill of attainder under which he 
was beheaded. 

FERBER, Edna (1887- ), American writer, 

bom in Kalamazoo, Michigan. A prolific 
novelist (Dawn O'Hara, 1911; Cimarron, 
1929, the Emma McChesney stories, &c.), 
Edna Ferber is probably best remembered 
as the writer of the story which inspired the 
musical play Show Boat. She also wrote, 
with George S. Kaufman, the plays Dinner 
at Eight and Stage Door. 

FERDAUSI. See Firdausi. 

FERDINAND I (1793-1875), emperor of 
Austria from 1835 to 1848, the eldest son of 
Francis I by his second marriage with Maria 
Theresa, princess of the Two Sicilies, was 
born at Vienna, April 19. Succeeding his 
father in 1835 it was expected that he would 
inaugurate a liberal policy, but absolu¬ 
tist principles triumphed, and Metternich 
governed. When the revolutionary move¬ 
ment broke out in 1847-48, Ferdinand 
consented to the dismissal of Metternich and 
the appointment of a responsible ministry, 
and granted the outlines of a constitution. 
But after the October insurrection in Vienna 
he abdicated in favour of his nephew, Francis 
Joseph. He afterwards lived in retirement at 
Prague, and died there June 29, 1875. 
FERDINAND, called the Catholic (1452- 
1516), V of Castile, II of Aragon and Sicily, 
and in of Naples, was born at Sos in Aragon, 
March 10, the son of John II of Navarre and 
Aragon. In 1469 he married Isabella, sister 
of Henry IV of Castile. On Henry’s death in 
1474 most of the nobles refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the legitimacy of his daughter Juana, 
and proclaimed Isabella and Ferdinand, who 
in 1479 emerged victorious from the civil 
war that ensued. On the death of John (1479) 
the crowns of Aragon and Castile were 
united under Ferdinand and Isabella; 
Isabella retaining sole authority in Castilian 
affairs. Ferdinand’s talents found scope in 
his own kingdom. The suppression of the 
banditti he accomplished by reorganizing the 
Santa hermandad, or ‘ holy brotherhood a 
kind of militia-police, which also helped to 
break the power of the feudal aristocracy. 
The establishment of the Inquisition in 
1478-80 likewise helped to lessen the nobles’ 
influence; and Ferdinand increased his 
power by vesting in himself the grand- 
mastership of the military orders. He was 
ably seconded by his queen and by Cardinal 
Ximenes. The year 1492 marked the end of 
the long struggle with the Moors; and in 
August Columbus set sail from Palos. The 
Jews were immediately expelled from the 
conquered kingdom; and, a few years after, 
the privileges secured to the Moors were 
faithlessly withdrawn, baptism or exile being 
offered as alternatives. By these two acts 
the most industrious and civilized inhabitants 
of the Peninsula were driven from it* The 
discovery of America gave Spain for a time 
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supremacy on both sitics of the Atlantic, 
b'roni France i'crdinand recovered by treaty 
the counties of Rousillon and t’erdagne (now 
the Pyrcnccs-OriciUalcs); in 14b5 he Ibrincd 
the Holy Lcayaic with tlic pope, the cmpeior, 
Milan and Venice, and ultimately I'npland, 
under which Gonsalvo di C\)rdova twice 
drove the French out of Naples, the second 
time in 1503, after w’hieh it remained in 
Ferdinand’s possession. In 1.504 Isabell.i 
died, and F’erdinand at once had his insane 
daughter .liiana proclaimed eiuecn of I'astile, 
and himself regent. In 150.5 he niaiiied 
Gcrnuiine de I'oix, a niece of i oiiis .\!1 
of I'rance. After Isabella’s (Usilh he was 
compelled to buy olf French elanns on 
Naples, though in such straits for money 
that he was for some tune unable to complete 
the dowry reciuircd to secine the marriage i>f 
his daughter Catharine with Henry, Ihinee 
of Wales. But ho took part in the leagaie of 
Canihrai against Venice in 15()<S, eoiKpieretl 
Oran in 1509, and in 1512 made himself 
master of Navarre - thus hreoming, nmnaieh 
of Spain from the Pyrenees to tiihraltar. He 
died .lanuary 2.1, 1516. F'crdinand was 

unsurpassed in an age of cunning, diplo¬ 
matists. 'To him and Isabella Spam owes 
her unity and greatness as a nation and the 
foundation of the imperial inniiencc which 
she exercised over Fnropc. See Prescott's 
Ferdinand and Lsahella (1838); Baron dc 
Nervo’s isabedia die Cathuiie (trans. 1897), 
and !. L. Phinket’s (1915). 

FERDINAND. I’hc name of three Holy 
Roman Emperors. 

Eerdinaiul J (1503 64), who ruled from 
1556 to 1564, was born in Spain. I lo was the 
son of Philip I, and succeeded his brother, 
Charles V, in the empire in 1556, having, been 
elected king of the Romans in 1531. In 1521 
Ferdinand married the tialighter of the king 
of Bohemia and Hungary; and when her 
childless brother Louis was killed in 152() he 
claimed the crown. 'I'his involved him in a 
struggle with John Zapolya, w'ho laid claim 
to Hungary, and who was supported by the 
sultan Soliman. F'crdinand at last bought 
off the 'Furks and secured Hungary and 
Bohemia. He attempted to reconcile his 
Protestant and Catholic subjects, and urged, 
though fruitlessly, the reformation of abuses 
on the Council of'Front. He died in 1564, 
and was succeeded by his son, Maximilian IF 
Soo a work by Buchollx (1838). 

Ferdioand li (1578 1637), born at Graz, 
July 9, was grandson of Ferdinand I, and was 
educated by the Jesuits. Succeeding to his 
own duchy ofStyria, he pul down ProtestanC 
ism by force. 11c attempted the same in 
Bohemia and Hungary, of which countries 
he had been elected king during the lifetime 
of the childlc.ss emperor Matthias, and with 
the aid of the Catholic League and of the 
Elector of Saxony subdued them, while 
by merciless persecution he re-established 
Catholicism. Meanwhile he had been 
elected emperor of Germany (1619); and 
the war now became the terrible ‘ Thirty 
Years’ War’. The imperial generals, Tilly 
and Wallenstein, were opposed by the 
Protestant stales of Lower Saxony, headed 
by Christian IV of Denmark; but the 
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confederates, defeated tw wcri' forced 

to conclude peace at 1 ubeck m l()29. F'crdi- 
nand now issued mi ediet takini’, away from 
German Protest.ints neaih/ all the rpdus they 
had acquired Iw a contiiiv of stiug.g.lcs; and 
the troops of Wallenstein and of the I.cag.uc 
wcie immcdiateh set woik to sarrv it lUiV— 
an enterprise arrested bv the ihsniissal of 
Wallenstein, the opiiosiiion of Rieheiicu, 
and the ad\ent of <.iusta\ns Adolphus of 
Sweden. .After the muuicr of Wallenstoiii, 
at which I erdin.md connived, the iinperiai 
commander, G.dlas. by the victory of 
Nordling.cn (ItFv)) detaHied Saxony front (he 
Svvethsh alhauee: but (he ahilitv of the 
Svvedi.sli I'.cneiaK ami the opmi part (hat 
Ih'anee now took in the contest brought back 
(he b.dance oi'vietoiv to the Piotestant arms. 
I'cidinand thed Fehiaiarv 15, 1(47. See 
(ierm.in 1 ife hv I hn (er (IScvl). 

Lcrdioaml HI tl(»()8 5/1. who ruled front 
1(>1/ lo !()57, wax the sim id” I'eiaiinand II. 
and was horn at Gia/. He was not so much 
under Jesuit mlltieuce ax Ins hither, and was 
inclined lor peace; ami thoimh the eonlheuni; 
interests ol (he hellmei cuts made this 
nnpo.ssihle for ve.irs, a eomtress met at 
Miinstcrin l()'I.Lmul (he Peaee of W'estphalia 
was seemed in I(i4K. 

LFRDiNANI). 4 he name of two kiiig.s of the 
Two Sicilies. 

I (l/Sl 1825). tliird son ol 
(’harics HI of Sp,im, was Itcuai .l.mu.iry 12. 
When ('hades ascended the Sp.mixh throne 
in r/59 Fcrdimiml Miceeeded him m Naples, 
under a reg.encv. .e. leitim.md IV. .After 
his lUiirriag.e, in 1/(»N’. v\ith Maria ('arolina, 
dangJUcr of Mari.i Iheies.i, he fell eoin- 
plctely uiuler hei” mlltienee, and lost tiis 
|)opii!aritV. He lomcd Lngjaml and .Xii.stria 
ag.ainst France in 1/93, but m 1801 he was 
forcetl to iiudvo a treaty with NatHdcmt, A 
violation of this treaty cmnpdlcd him in I8()() 
to take rchig.c in Sicily, under Fatglish 
protection. 4 he F'rendt took possessimi of 
Naples, hut Ferdinand was ivinstiilcd by the 
C'ong.ress of Vienna in 1815, and next year 
unitetl his tvvt> stales into the Kiiu'yhun of 
the 4\vo Sicilies. His (jiieen had died in 1814. 
A popular movement m 1820 compelled 
him to introtlucc ;i constitution, hid with 
Austrian help he estahlisheil a rig.orous 
despotism. He tlied January 4, 1825, and 
was succeeded by his son, id’ancis L Sec 
Cordy Jeatfreson, The Queen af Nn/de.s and 
Lm/M7.VO//(1889). 

FerdiiiamI H (1810 59), son of Id'ands L 
was born January 12, 1810, and succeeded 
his father in 1830. His first wife, a daughter 
of Victor Fanmaiuiel !, dying, in 1836, he 
married Maria 4'hcresa, dang.hicr of the 
Archduke C’harlc.s of Austria and gave himself 
up to Austrian counsels. Ilenccforward 
Naples became the .scene of incessant con¬ 
spiracy, in.surrcction and political prose¬ 
cutions. F’erdinand yielded to the storm of 
1848, and granted a conslitniton, hut the 
Sicilians mistrusted his pledges and declared 
that ho had forfeited the Sicilian crown. He 
subdued the revolt in Sicily by the bombard¬ 
ment of its chief cities that earned him the 
epithet of ‘ Bomha L He now set aside the 
constitution, while all who had taken part 
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in reforms were subjected to those persecu¬ 
tions which the Letters of Mr Gladstone in 
1851 held up to the execration of the world. 
Bomba died May 22, 1859, and was succeeded 
by his son Francis 11 (1836-94), the weak and 
cowardly ‘ Bombino who fell in 1860-61 
before Garibaldi and Italian unity. See 
Nisco, Fenlhiandc) [I (1884). 

FERDINAND 111(1769 -1824), Grand-duke of 
Tuscany and Archduke of Austria, was born 
at Florence, May 6. Fie inaugurated many 
reforms, encouraged commerce, opened up 
good roads, and was the first to recognize the 
French Republic, in 1792. Next year Russia 
and Britain constrained him to become a 
passive member of the coalition against 
France, but on the French occupation of 
Piedmont in 1795 he resumed friendly 
relations with France. In 1797, to save his 
states from annexation, Imrdinand concluded 
a very unfavourable tieaty with Bonaparte. 
French intrigues drove him into an Austrian 
alliance, and Bonaparte declared war against 
Austria and Tuscany. In 1799 I’crdinand^ 
retired to Vienna, and at the peace of 
Luneville (1801) renounced all claim on 
Tuscany, but the peace of Paris reinstated 
him, 1814. 

EES^DINAND I (1861 1948), ex-king of 
Bulgaria, born in Vienna, February 26, was 
the "youngest son of Prince Augustus of 
SaxcA'oburg and Ihanccss Clementine of 
(Orleans, and served in the Austrian army._ 
On the abdication ol' Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, ITrdinand was olfcrcd and accepted 
the crown in August 1887. in 1908 he pro¬ 
claimed Bulgaria independent, and took the 
title of king or tsiir. .Joining the Balkan 
League against 'Furkey (1912), Bulgaria 
gamed part of '1 hracc and access to the 
Aegean; but, breaking the league, she lost 
her gams in Macedonia and Adrianoplc, and 
had "to cede part of the Dobrudja to Rumania 
(1913). Allying himself with the Central 
Powers, he invaded Serbia in October 1915. 
His armies routed, *■ I’oxy Ferdinand ’ 
abdicated October 4, 1918, his son, Boris IH 
(1894 1943), succeeding him. 

FEROUSL See F'ikdaiisi. 

FERGUSON, (1) Adam (1723 1816), Scottish 
philosopher and historian, born at Logierait 
in Perthshire, as chaplain to the Black 
Watch was present at F'oiitenoy (1745). 
In 1757 he succeeded David Hume as keeper 
of the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, and 
was next professor, first of Natural Philo*; 
sopliy (1759), and subsequently (1764) of 
Moral Philosophy. Flo accompaidcd the 
young Fkirl of Chcstcrlicld (1774) on his travels 
on the Continent, and acted as secretary to 
the commission sent out by Lord North to 
try to settle the disputes with the North 
American colonics (1778 -79). His works 
include an Essay on Civil Society (1766), 
Institutes of Moral Philosophy (1772), History 
of the Roman Republic (1782; long a standard 
authority), &c. Sec Memoir by John Small 
( 1 « 64 ). 

(2) Janies (d. 1705). Sec Ff.rguson (5). 

(3) James (1710-76), Scottish astronomer, 
was born, a farm labourer’s son, at Rothie- 
may, Banlfshiro. While keeping sheep he was 
constantly busy in making mechanical models. 


and mapping the stars. Later he took to 
copying pictures and drawing patterns and 
portraits; his leisure time being given to 
astronomy. In 1748 ho began lecturing on 
astronomy and mechanics. Ho was elected 
F.R.S. in 1763, lectured throughout the 
country, and wrote assiduously. His prin¬ 
cipal works are Astronomy Explained upon 
Newton's Principles (1756) and Lectures on 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and 
Optics (1760).’ Sec Life by Henderson 
(1867). 

(4) Patrick (1744-80), inventor of a 
brecch-loading rifle, was born at Pitfour, 
Aberdeenshire, and served in the army in 
Germany and Tobago. In 1776 ho patented 
his rifle, firing seven shots a minute, and 
sighted for ranges of from 100 to 500 yards; 
and with it he armed a corps of loyalists, who 
helped at the battle of Brandywine (1777) to 
defeat the Americans. On October 7, 1780, 
Major Ferguson fell, defending King’s 
Mountain, South Carolina. Sec James 
Ferguson’s Two Scottish Soldiers (1888). 

(5) Robert (c. 1637 1714), called the 

‘ Plotter ’, was born near Alford, in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, and in 1662 was ousted as a Presbyterian 
from the Kentish vicarage of Godmersham. 
He played for ten years a leading part in 
every treasonable scheme against the last 
two Stuart kings, and twice had to llec the 
kingdom. But after the Revolution, of 
which in 1706 he publisiied a History, he 
conspired as busily for the Jacobite cause.— 
His younger brother, James (d. 1705), 

commanded a brigade at Blenheim, and died 
at Bois-lc-Duc. See Ferguson the Plotter 
(1887), by James Ferguson, and his Two 
Scottish Soldiers (1888). 

(6) Sir Samuel (1810 -86), poet and Celtic 
scholar, was born at Belfast, and called to 
the Irish bar in 1838. He was appointed in 
1867 first deputy-keeper of Irish Records. 
As president of the Royal Irish Academy ho 
gave a powerful impetus to the study of early 
Irish art. His spirited poems were published 
as Lays of the PVestern Gael (1865), Conga! 
(1872), Poems (1880), and The Forging of the 
Anchor (1883). His edition of the Leahhar 
Breac appeared in 1876; his Ogham Inscrip¬ 
tions in 1887. See Life by his widow (2 vols. 
1896). 

FERGUSSON, (1) James (1808-86), Scottish 
art historian, was born at Ayr, studied Indian 
rock-tcmplcs, wrote on fortiheations and 
archaeology, and was author of a popular 
IFistorv of Architecture (1865-76). 

(2) Sir James (1832-1907), statesman, born 
at Edinburgh, was Conservative M.P. for 
Ayrshire (1854-57; 1859-68), under-secretary 
of state (1867-68), governor of South 
Australia (1868 -73), governor of New 
Zealand (1873 -74) and governor of Bombay 
(1880-85). In 1885 elected for Manchester, 
he was foreign under-secretary in 1886-91, 
and postmaster-general in 1891-92. He 
perished in the earthquake of 1907 at 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

(3) Robert (1750-74), Scottish poet, born at 
Edinburgh, September 5, studied at St 
Andrews University, and was employed in 
the olhce of the commissary clerk, in Edin¬ 
burgh, contributing to Ruddiman's Weekly 
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Magazine poems which gained him such local 
reputation as proved his ruin—convivial 
excesses permanently injured his health. 
Religious melancholy became complete 
insanity after an accidental injury to his head. 
He died October 16, 1774, and was buried m 
Canongatc churchyard. Burns placed a 
stone over his grave in 1789. Fergusson 
possessed vigour, fancy, tUicncy and humour, 
but lacked imagination and passion. 11 is 
poems were collected in 1773; later editions 
by Ruddiman (1779), Irving (I 880), Chambers 
(1840), Cirosart (1851; Life, 1898), Ford 
(1905, 1916), Dickins (1925), Law (1947). 
See Fairley’s Bibliography (1916). 

(4) Sir William (1808-77), Scottish surgeon, 
was born at Prestonpans, studied medicine 
in Edinburgh, and in 1836 became a surgeon 
in the Infirmary. In 1840 he became pro les¬ 
sor of Surgery in King’s College. In 186{) l)c 
was made a baronet, in 1867 serjeant-surgeon 
to the Queen, and in 1870 president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. See 
Life by H. Smith (1877L 
FERISHTAII, or Firishta (r, 1550-c. 1615), 
Persian historian, was born at Astrabad, 
went as a child to India, became captain in 
the bodyguard of the Prince of Ahnicdnagar, 
and on his deposition went to Bijapur (1589). 
His great Flistory of the Mohammedan power 
in India (1609) was translated by Col. Briggs 
(1831-32). 

FERMAT, Pierre de, fer~mah (1601 65), 
French mathematician, made many dis¬ 
coveries in the properties of numbers, 
probabilities, and geometry. See Life by 
Taupiac (Montauban 1879). 

FERMI, Enrico (1901-54), Italian nuclear 
physicist, born in Rome, studied at Pisa, 
Gottingen under Born, and Leyden, and 
became professor of Theoretical Physics at 
Rome in 1927. Between 1927 and 1933 he 
published his semi-quantitative method of 
calculating atomic particles and in 1934 he 
and his colleagues split the nuclei of the 
uranium atoms by bombarding them with 
neutrons, thus producing artificial radio¬ 
active substances. Ho did not return to 
Italy from his Nobel prize presentation in 
Stockholm (1938) because the Italian anti- 
Semitic Laws aflccted his Jewish wdfc, but 
became professor at Columbia University 
(1939). Ho played a prominent part in 
interesting the American government in 
atomic energy and constructed the first 
American nuclear reactor (1942). He was 
awarded the Hughes Medal of the Royal 
Society in 1942. See L. Fermi, Atorm In the 
Family (193%). 

FERN, Fanny. See Parton and WiLUS ( 1 ). 
FEIWANDEL, stage-name of Fernand Joseph 
D6sir^ Constandin (1903-” ), French film 
comedian, born in Marseilles, worked in a 
bank and soap-factory before his debut on 
the stage in 1922, and has appeared in over 
a hundred films since 1930, interrupted only 
temporarily by military service and Nazi 
occupation. He established himself inter¬ 
nationally with his moving portrayal of the 
naive country priest of The Little World of 
Don Camillo (1953) and with his versatile 
handling of six separate r6lcs in The Sheep 
has Five Legs (1953), which gave full rein to 


his extraordinary facial mobility. Sec 
biography bv C.'. Rim (1952). 

FERN.4NDEZ, Juan, a Spanish pilot who in 
1563 discovered the Pacific island named 
after him. 

FERRABOSeX), -bos'ko, name of a family of 
Italian musicians, some of whom settled in 
England. 

(1) Alfonso (1543 88), son of (3), was born 
at Bologna, came to Eng,land before 1562, 
was some time in the service of Queen 
Elizabeth, left Faigland in 1578 and entered 
the service of the Duke of Savoy. His 
compositions include madrigals, motets, and 
music for viols. 

(2) Alfonso (c. 1575 1628), son of (1), born 
at Greenwich, was in the service of James I 
and Chillies 1. He wrote nuisie for masques, 
songs, and notably music for viol consorts, 
showing his mastery o\' counterpoint and 
invention. 

(3) Domenico Marin (1513 7-1), father of 
(1), was born and died at Bologna, and 
compo.stal madrigals and motels. 

Other members of the family include three 
sons of (2), Alfonso (o. 1621) c. 1(>6()), Henry 
(c. 1623 r. I(v58) and John (l(»2(i 82). all of 
whom iiekl court appifintiucnis, and of whom 
Henry was killed in Jamaica and John was 
appointed organist in l(m2 ot‘ bJv ('alhcdral. 
FKRRAR, Nicholas (1592 163/), in 1625 
founded at Little Ciickling in Huntingdon¬ 
shire, the rclig.ious community familiar to 
readers of J. 11. Shorthousc’s J(din Ingicsant; 
nc.xt year Laud ordaiiictl him rlcacon. The 
community numbered some thirty persons, 
who with cimslant services aiul perpetual 
prayer combiitcd the occupation of tine 
bookbinding. Jhc ‘ Arminian Nunnery’ 
was not broken up by the Puritans till 1647. 
See Lives of F'errar, by his brother John, cd. 
Mayor (1855), Nhiudas Ferrar, ed. Rev. f, 2'. 
Garter (1892), and by A. L. Maycock (1928). 
FERRARA, Andrea (I6iii cent.), Italian broad¬ 
sword maker, probably born in b'errara, who 
with his brother was in great repute as an 
armourer at Bclluno in 1585. It is said tluit 
he tempered swortl-bladcs by the method 
employed by the smiths of Damascus. 
FERRARI, (I) Gimdenzio (r. 147F 1546), 

Italian painter, most of whose works arc in 
the Lombard galleries. See study by li, 
Halsey (1904). 

(2) Paolo (1822 89), Kalian dramatist, was 
born at Modena, and wrote many c.KcclIcnt 
comedies, including (ioUloni (1852) and 
Parini e la satirii (1857). In 1860 he became 
professor of History at Mocicna, and after¬ 
wards at Milan. See Pater’s Miscellaneous 
Studies iiB95). 

FERREIRA, Antonio (1528 69), Portuguese 
poet, born at Lisbon, introduced a classical 
stylo into Portuguese verse and drama, 
earning the title ''Fhe Portuguese Horace’. 
See study by J. dc Castillo (Rio 1805). 
FERRET, William (1817 91), American 
nretcorologist, born in Fulton C’ounty, 
studied the eUccts of the earth’s rotation on 
wind and marine currents, and invented a 
tide-predicting machine. 

FERRERO, Guglidmo,/iT-my9*J (IB7L 1942), 
Italian sociologist and historian, born at 
Portici, known for his works on ancient 
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history and on modern political problems, 
as The Greatness and Decline of Rome (5 vols. 
1902-07), The Tragedy of Peace (1923), 
Peace and }Par (1933), &c. He married Gina 
Lombroso, daughter of the famous Italian 
criminologist Cesarc Lombroso (q.v.). His 
son Leo (1903“ 33) was also a promising 
dramatist and essayist. 

FERRERS, Laorciicc Shirley, 4th Earl (1720- 
1760), the last nobleman who died a felon’s 
death in England, in a paroxysm of passion 
killed his old land-stoward in January 1760, 
for which, being tried by his peers in West- 
minster Hall, he was hanged at Tyburn. 
FKRRIER, (1) Sir David (1843-1928), Scottish 
neurologist, born at Aberdeen, graduated 
there in 1863 and took his M.D. at Edinburgh 
in 1868. In 1871 he joined the stall'of King’s 
College, London, where he was appointed to 
the specially created chair of neuropathology 
in 1889. Best known for his work on the 
localization of brain functions, he was 
elected F.R.S. in 1876, and was knighted in 
1911. 

(2) James Frederick (1808-64), Scottish 
metaphysician, was born in Edinburgh. He 
graduated B.A. at Oxford in 1831, and next 
year was adniitled lo the Scottish bar, but 
never practised. In 1842 he became professor 
of History at Edinburgh, in 1845 of Moral 
Philosophy ut St Andrews. Ferrier early 
attracted notice by his metaphysical essays 
in Blackwood's Magazine. In his Institutes 
of Metaphysics (18.54) he endeavours to 
construct a system of idealism iit a .scries of 
propositions demonstrated after the manner 
of liuclid. See Life by his son-in-law. Sir 
Alexander Grant, prelixed lo his Lectures on 
Greek Philosophy (1866) and study by E. H. 
Haldane (1899).' 

(3) Katlilccii (1912 53), English contralto 
singer, born in Higher Walton, Lancs, An 
amateur pianist oi' some accomplishment, 
she was led by a prize for singing at a local 
music festival to uudertake serious studies in 
1940, and the rang,c and richness of her voice, 
together with licr remarkable technical 
control, rapidly won her a great reputation. 
In 1946 she sang Lucreziu in Britten’s The 
Rape of Lucrezia, and Orpheus in Gluck’s 
Orfeo at CJlyndcbournc; from then onwards, 
she was in huge demand throughout Europe 
and America. Her greatest success, perhaps, 
was in Mahler’s The Song of the Garth, at the 
first Edinburgh Festival (1947) and at Salz¬ 
burg (1949). 

(4) Siisiiii Fdmoastone (1782' 1854), Scottish 
novelist, was born in Edinburgh, Her first 
work. Marriage (1818), was followed by 7'he 
Inheritance (1824) and Destiny (1831). She 
enjoyed the friendship of Sir Walter Scott, 
who was by some for a lime credited with 
the authorship of her talcs. Her ‘Recol¬ 
lections of Visits to Ashicsticl and Abbots¬ 
ford ’ were publislied, with a Memoir, in 
Bentley’s edition of her works (1881). See 
Life by her grand-nephew (1899). 

FERRY, Jules FraiH'ois Camille (1832 93), 
French statesman, born at Saint Did in the 
Vosges, admitted to the Paris bar in 1854, 
identified himself with the opponents of 
the Empire* In 1869 ho was elected to the 
Corps Ldgislatif, where he voted against the 


war with Prussia; and during the siege of 
Paris (1870-71) ho was mayor of the city. 
As minister of Public Instruction (1879) he 
brought forward a bill excluding Jesuits 
from the schools. It was rejected, but the 
expulsion of the Jesuits was effected by 
decrees founded on obsolete laws, and 
brought about the dissolution of the ministry 
in September 1880. M. Ferry then formed a 
cabinet, which lasted till November 1881. 
tiis last ministry (1883-85) fell through his 
policy of ‘ colonial expansion involving 
war in Madagascar and Tonking. See his 
Discoiirs (1893-97), and studies by A. 
Rambaud (1903) and A. Israel (Paris 1931). 
FERSEN, (1) Frcderik Axel, Count von (1719- 
1794), Swedish general and statesman, father 
of (2), born at Stockholm, was a descendant 
of the Scottish Maephersons. He served 
successively in the French and Swedish 
armies, and was made a field-marshal in 
1770. He became leader of the anti-royalist 
opposition and was ultimately assassinated 
at Stockholm. 

(2) Wans Axel, Comte de (1755-1810), son 
of (1), Swedish marshal, some time in the 
French service, who, disguised as a coach¬ 
man, drove the royal family in the flight to 
Varennes (1791), and who was murdered by 
a Stockholm mob on the false charge of 
having poisoned the crown-princc. Sec 
Galliot’s A Friend of the Queen (Eng. trans. 
1893), and A. Sdderhjelm’s Fersen et Marie- 
Antoinette (Paris 1930). 

FESCH, Joseph, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Lyons (1763-1839), was born January 3, 
at Ajaccio, the half-brother of Letizia 
Ramolino, Bonaparte’s mother. Ordained 
priest, he helped on the concordat with Pope 
Pius VH in 1801, and was raised to be 
Archbishop of Lyons (1802) and cardinal 
(1803). At a conference of clergy in Paris 
in 1810 he cxpre.sscd views which lost him the 
favour of Napoleon, who was further 
exasperated by his letter to the pope, then 
(1812) in captivity at Fontainebleau. At the 
approach of the Austrians in 1814 he lied to 
Rome, whore he died. See Life by Ricard 
(Paris 1893). 

FFvSJlJS, (1) Porcius, Roman procurator of 
Judaea, who succeeded Felix a.d. 60. In 62 
Paul defended himself before him. See 
Acts XXV. 

(2) Sextus Pompeius, was a 2nd-century 
Latin grammarian. Of his alphabetical 
epitome of the lost work of Verrius Flaccus, 
De Verbormn Significatione, in twenty books, 
only the latter half (M— Y) survives in a 
mutilated MS. at Naples. There is a (9th 
cent.) meagre abstract of the whole. Sec 
editions by Muller (1839) and Lindsay (1912). 
FETI S, Franeoks J oseph, fay-tees (1784-1871), 
Belgian writer on music, professor at the 
Paris Conservatory (1821) and director of the 
Brussels Conservatory (1833), produced a 
Universal Biography of Musicians (1835-44) 
and General History of Music (1868-76). 
FEITES, Sir William (1750-1836), Scottish 
merchant, lord-provost of Edinburgh, from 
1804 a baronet, left £166,000 to found Fettes 
College (1870). 

FEUCHTWANGER, Lion, foygsifvang-er 
(1889-1958), German writer, born at Munich, 
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won a European reputation with the 18th- 
century historical novel 
elaborately detailed picture of the lives, 
sulTcrings and weaknesses of ccntral- 
Eiiropcan Jewry in Jud SiLss (1917), translated 
by Edwin and Willa Muir (1926), as well as 
the 14lh-ccntury talc Die hcissUchc Kimigin 
(1927), which as The Ugly Duchess (1927) was 
a great success in Britain. During the hrst 
world war he was interned in Tunis. His 
thinly disguised satire on Hitler’s Munich 
Putsch Success (1923), earned him the hatied 
of the Nazis. In 1933 he fled to iTancc, 
where in 1940 he was interned by the CJcrmau 
army, but escaped to America. He has also 
written numerous dramas and collaborated 
with Brecht in a translation of Marlowe s 
Edward //. His later works include de¬ 
tailed part biographies of Goya (1952) and 
Rousseau (1954). 

FEUERBACH,ybjVr-/;aKH, (1) Anselm (lt{29 
1880), German painter, born at Speyer, lived 
after 1855 chiefly in Rome and died in ycnice. 
He produced landscape and genre paintings 
and large subject-pieces which had consider¬ 
able influence in the revival of the classical 
ideal in German art. See his letters to his 
mother (cd. Pcscatore, 1939), and studies by 
Neumann (1929) and Zahn (1940). 

(2) Ludwig Andreas (1804 72), CJcrman 
philosopher, fourth son of (3), was born at 
Landshut, July 28. He wrote against 
immortality (1830) and works on Bacon, 
Spinoza, Leibniz and Pierre Baylc; also Das 
fVesen dcs Christentums (1841), on the 
nature of religion, translated into English 
by George Eliot. Feuerbach maintains that 
all authority above man, and all moral 
obligation, is a delusion; and the highest 
good is that which is on the whole most 
pleasurable, and consists in resemblance to 
that ideal humanity which man creates for 
himself, and worships as God. The German 
communists degraded this into an atheism 
which ignored any moral or social law imposed 
on the individual from any other source 
than himself. Feuerbach died September 13, 
1872, His works were collected in ten 
volumes (1846-66). See books by Ludwig 
Grun (1874), Beyer (1872), Starckc (1885), 
Engels (1888) and Bolin (1891), also study 
by Barth in Zurischen den Zeiten (1927). 

(3) Paul Johann Anselm von (1775-1833), 
German jurist, father of (2), born at Jena, 
made a brilliant reputation by his Kritik des 
naturlichen Rechts (1796) and his AntEPl'obbes 
(1798); his Lehrbuch des gemeimn peinlichen 
Rechts (1801; 4th cd. 1847) placed him at 
the head of the new school of Rigorists. His 
penal code for Bavaria (1813) was taken as a 
basis for amending the criminal law of several 
other countries. In 1808-11 he published a 
great collection of criminal cases. In his 
Geschworenengerlcht (1813-25) he main¬ 
tained that the verdict of a jury is not 
adequate legal proof of a crime. Appointed 
a judge at Bamberg (1814) and at Anspacb 
(1817), he died at Frankfurt. See the Life by 
his son Ludwig (1852). 

FEUILLET, Octave, fts-yay (1821-90), 
French novelist, born at Saint Lo, one or 
Dumas’ literary assistants, began his own 
career with Le Fruit difendu. From 1848 he 


published in the Revue dt's Deux Mondcs a 
series collcclcd in Scenes et proverhes and 
Scenes et comedies (1853 5(0. lilcctcd 
Scribe’s successor in the I-reach Academy 
(1862), and afterwards librarian lo the 
emperor, he wrote many popular novels and 
plays. See study by H. Bordeaux (Paris 
1922). 

FlivVAL, Paul Henri ('oreiUin (1817^87), 
Frcncli novelist, born at Rennes, Of his 
many novels may be named Les Mysth’cs de 
Loridres (1844), Le Idls du diulde (1847), and 
Le Bossu (1858); some had an extraordinary 
run when dramali/.cd. 

FEYDEAU, Ernest, fuy-i!o (1821 73), a 
F'rcnch novelist whose stories depict the 
worst features of society in the time of the 
Empire. Sylvie is a novel of much more than 
ordinary power. 

FIA(3RE, or Fiachruch, Si (d. (iTO), an Irish 
anchorite, wln> founded a monastery in 
France, In 1640 one Nicholas Sauvage, a 
hirer of hackney carriages, lived at the Hdlcl 
St Fiacre in the Rue St Martin, Paris; hence 
to cabs generally was given the name fiacre. 
FIBIUH, Zilciiko, fee-heeKii <1850 1900), 
CZ.cch composer, bora at Scbofic, wrote 
operas, symphonies, works for solo piano, Sic. 
He was Kapellmeister in Prajuie from 1878, 
One of his melodies, /’oP/z/e, has remained a 
popular favourite. 

F1BK*JKR, Johannes Andreas Chah (18()7 
1928), Danish pathologist, I'lecame professor 
and head of the Institute of Pathologjcul 
Anatomy at C’opcnhagcn. He is notable as 
the first to induce cancer experimentally, 
feeding rats with cockroaches carrying the 
parasite spiroptera neophistica. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize for Medicine in 
192(>. 

FlCirrE, A’ivhVP, (l) Immanuel Hennaim vou 
(1797 1879), Gorman philosopher, son of (2), 
born at Jena, was professor at Bonn (1836) 
and I’iibingcn (1842), and was ennobled in 
1867. A decided theist, lie wrote works on 
speculative theology (1847), ethics (1850), 
anthropology (185(>), psychology (I8()4) and 
immortality (1876), 

(2) Johann Gottlieb (1762 1814), CJerman 
philosopher, father ot (1), was born at 
Rammenau in Upper Lusatia, studied first 
theology and then philosophy at Jena, made 
a precarious living as a tutor in Saxony, 
Ztirich, Warsaw and Konigsherg, where he 
met Kant, became an ardent disciple, but 
although Kant praised his first publication, 
Kritik aller Offenhanmg (1792), he refused to 
lend Fichte any money. In 1794 F'ichie was 
appointed professor at Jena, where he soon 
modified the Kantian syslcin by substituting 
for the king-pin, the ‘ ihing-in-itsclf ’ as 
the absolute reality, the more subjective Ego. 
In the Wissenschaftslehre (1795), the Ego 
affirms itself, simply and unconditionally as 
the primitive act of consciousness, but in 
this sclf-alfirmation it necessarily posits a 
negative, a Non^ego, an opposite which is 
not itself, i.e. the objective world, thus 
treated almost solipsistically. Hero we have 
the rudiments of existentialism, culminating 
in the 20th century in Heidegger and Sartre. 
The Grundlage des Naturrechts fl796) and 
System der Sittenlehre (1798) exhibit the above 
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philosophy in its abstract and excessive 
terminology. In 1799 an accusation of 
theism led to his removal to Berlin, where he 
gave lectures privately. In 1805 he became 
professor at Erlangen, where he delivered 
the lectures ‘ On the Nature of the Scholar ’ 
(1805-06) and published the more popular 
and maturer versions of his philosophy under 
the titles Gnituizii^e dcs gegenweirti^en 
Zeifalters and Atnveisung zum seligcn Leben 
and RcUgionslcbre 1806). But Fichte’s 

historical importance is as the author of 
Addresses to the Gennaii Nation (1807“08), 
in which he invoked a metaphysical German 
nationalism to resistance against Napoleon. 
The Fichtian ' Ego ’ in this context became 
the German nation and this was gradually 
subverted into the Nazi concept of the 
Herrenvolk. In 1810 the University of Berlin 
was opened and 1^’ichtc, who had drawn up 
its constitution, became its first rector. Out 
Fichte’s wife, who attended the wounded in 
the Berlin hospitals, gave Fichte an infection 
from which he died. See Lives by his son (1), 
(1831), R. Adamson (1881), X. Leon (1922- 
1924). 

FICINO, Marsilio, /i-chce'nd (1433--'99), 
Italian Platonist, born at Florence, was 
appointed by C'osimo de’ Medici in 1463 
president of an academy lor the dilTusion of 
the Platonic tioctrincs, wliich F'icino held to 
be the basis and conhrmalion of Christianity. 
Ordained at forty, he was made rector of 
two churches in F'lorencc and canon of the 
cathedral. Ilis Ihcological system is a strange 
medley of incongruous views. Sec R. L. 
Poole’s kfediaeval 7'hoiight in Theology 
(1884); and P, Kristeller’s'/Yu' Philosophy of 
Mersiglio P'icino (1943). 

FICK, (1) Adolph (1829 1901), Cierman physio¬ 
logist, after whom a law of dilfusion in 
liquids was named, when he discovered that 
the mass of solute dilfusing through unit 
area per second is proportional to the 
concentralion gradient, 

(2) Aiigtssl (1833 1916), philologist, born 
at Petershagen, professor at Gottingen (1876) 
and Breslau (1887). Ilis great comparative 
Indo-Cicrmanic dictionary (1870; 4th cd. 
1890 4)4) was followed by works on Greek 
personal names, the original language of the 
Iliad, &c. 

FIELD, (1) Cyrus West (1819 92). American 
paper-manufacturer, brother of (2) and (8), 
born at Stockbridge, Mass,, helped to pro¬ 
mote the Atlantic telegraph. He organized 
the New York, Newfoundland, and London 
I'clcgraph (’ompaay in 1854, and the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company in 1856, but he died poor. 

(2) David Dudley (1805 -94), American 
jurist, born at Haddam, Conn., brother of (1) 
and (8), was admitted to the New York bar 
in 1828, and laboured to reform the judiciary 
system. In 1857 he was appointed by the 
.state to prepare penal, political and civil 
codes, of which the first has been adopted by 
New York, and all have been accepted by 
some other stales. He did much for inter¬ 
national law and for law reform generally. 
His Outlines of an hiternationai Code (2nd cd. 
1878) were translated into various tongues. 

(3) Eugene (1850 95), American writer, 
born at St Louis, Missouri, became a 


journalist at twenty-three, and from 1853 
was a columnist with the Chicago Morning 
News, achieving a reputation as humorist 
and versifier. He wrote the well-known 
nursery lullaby ‘ Wynken, Blynken, and Nod ’. 
A Little Book of Western Verse (1889) was 
notable; With Trumpet and Drum (1892) 
contains his best child’s verses. See books 
by S. Thompson (1901 and 1927) and C. H. 
Dennis (1924). 

(4) John (1782-1837), Irish composer of 
nocturnes and Chopin’s model, was born in 
Dublin, became an infant prodigy, and was 
apprenticed to Clementi (q.v.), who used him 
to demonstrate the capabilities of his pianos. 
In 1802 he accompanied Clementi to Paris, 
Vienna and St Petersburg, where he settled 
in 1804 as music teacher, returning to 
London in 1832. He died at Moscow. See 
Memoir by Grattan Flood (1921). 

(5) Marshall (1834-1906), American mer¬ 
chant, born at Conway, Mass., founder of 
the Chicago department store known from 
188! as Marshall Field and Company, one of 
the world’s largest and most progressive 
emporia. 

(6) Michael, pseud, of Katharine Harris 
Bradley (1846-1914) and her niece, Edith 
Emma Cooper (1862-1913), joint-authors ot 
poetic dramas and lyrics. See Life by M. 
Sturgeon (1922). 

(7) Nathan (1587-1633?), English actor and 
dramatist, born in London, was educated at 
St Paul’s school and in 1600 became one of 
the children of the Queen’s Chapel. He was 
one of the comedians of the Queen’s Revels 
(1604“ 13) and various other troupes. As 
playwright he collaborated with Beaumont 
and Fletcher and with Massinger in the 
latter’s The Fatal Dowry (1632) and wrote 
two comedies, A Woman is a Weathercocke 
0612) and Amends for Ladies (1618). Sec 
edition of his works by W. Pcery (1950) and 
study by R. F. Brinkley (1928). 

(8) Stephen Johnson (1816-99), American 
lawyer, brother of (1) and (2), helped to draw 
up the Cfalifornia state laws and became chief- 
justice there in 1859. He was made a judge 
of the U.S. supreme court in 1863. 

FIELDING, (1) Anthony Vandyke Copley 
(1787-1855), English water-colour painter, 
born near Halifax, was a pupil of Varley, 
whose sister-in-law he married. He exhibited 
with the Water-colour Society from 1810 
and became its president in 1831. His 
landscapes show technical excellence and 
atmosphere, but arc often deficient in design. 
He lived for some years at Worthing, where 
he died, and where he had produced many 
of his well-known downland paintings and 
marine pieces. 

(2) Henry (1707-54), English novelist, was 
born at Sharpham Park, Glastonbury, son of 
General Edmund Fielding. He went to 
Eton, where he was contemporary with the 
elder Pitt and the elder Fox. He studied 
literature at Leyden 1728-29, and on his 
return busied himself with the theatre and 
was successful enough with his comedies and 
farces to set up as author-manager of the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket, 1736. Flis 
tenancy of this theatre did not last long, for 
his two highly popular burlesques— 
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(1736) and The Historical Register (1737)—led 
to the Licensing Act in that year, which 
closed his theatre. Meanwhile ho had 
married Charlotte Cradock, the avowed 
model of Sophia Western, the heroine ol 
Tom Jones, if not of Amelia in the novel of 
that title. An alternative career having to be 
found, he was called to the bar in 1740, but 
his interests lay in journalism and fiction. 

In the latter held his chance came when 
Richardson published his Pamela (1740), the 
prudential virtue of which outraged upper- 
class feeling generally and Fielding in parti¬ 
cular. His prentice work in theatrical 
burlesque suggested the famous parody, The 
History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews 
and His Friend Mr Abraham Adams (1742), in 
which the attempted seduction of male virtue 
replaces Pamela’s ordeal. I'he burlcsc|uc 
intention was not pursued beyond the 
opening chapters and ^ Joseph Andrews 
developed into a novel of life and manners, 
in which the appeal is always to common 
humanity as exercised generally among the 
lower orders and particularly in the great 
comic creation Parson Adams whose eccentri¬ 
cities involve him in all sorts of humiliations 
but cannot hide his real philanthropy. When 
his next fiction, Jonathan Wild the Great, was 
written we cannot be sure, but it appeared in 
his thrcc-volumc Miscellanies (1743), and so 
probably preceded Joseph Andrews. The 
mock-cpic history of an actual criminal, it is 
a superb exercise in the ironic vein but also 
an example of Fielding’s unsparing analysis 
of human motive and character. Umay have 
been written to deflate the cult of the crim¬ 
inal hero as seen in Gay’s Opera. 

His means were now precarious and this, 
added to his wife’s death and his own broken 
health no doubt depressed him. His hack 
journalism for the Government^— The True 
Patriot (1745) and The Jacobite's Journal 
(1747)—'Wcrc however rewarded, at his 
patron Lord Lytticton’s instance, by the 
appointment of justice of the peace to 
Westminster, in which ofiicc he endeavoured 
to suppress the rullianism of the day. Litera¬ 
ture still claimed him—-y’ow Jones appeared 
in 1749. Unlike his previous fiction which 
loaned to the episodic and picaresque, Tom 
Jones has been praised for its closely-knit 
plot—-the adventures are of the open-road 
sort, but every detail is calculated. Jones 
himself is a very equivocal hero, for Fielding’s 
philosophy of the good-natured man, the 
man of heart, as opposed to the conventional 
morality of Richardson, allowed his hero a 
degree of libertinage which oflbnds the 
modern reader. The mock-epic episodes, 
too, arc rather tiresome and the weighty 
introductory chapters (which contain some 
of his best writing) delay the story. Above 
all, his notion of the ‘ comic-epic ’ as the 
matrix of the social novel was mistaken. 
With all this, Tom Jones, A Foundling 
remains one of the great English novels. 
Amelia (1751) shows flagging spirits, and now 
the realism which depicts the misery that may 
follow the weakness and libertinage of the 
husband is the theme. It is distressing to 
see the great novelist again engaging in the 
scurrilities of periodical writing in the form 
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of The Covent Garden Journal (1752), in 
which he ma<.Ic a vicious attack on the new 
novelist Smollett- His posthumous Journal 
of a Voyage to Lisbon makes amends, for 
there all the generosity of his nature is 
revealed. Sec lives by Murphy (1762), 
Austin Dobson (1889), anti studies by 
Digeon (1925), Blanchard (1926), Ik .Icnkins 
(1947), Dudden (1952). 

FIEI.DS, (1) Grncie, stage-name of Grace 
Stansfseld (i898 " ), linglisli music-hall 

singer anti star, born at Roelulale, won with 
her sentimental songs and brcuul Lancashire 
hiimour a unique place in the aflections of 
British audiences, taking part in eight Royal 
C'ommand Performances to 1958. She was 
given the freedom of Rochdale (1937) and 
awarded the (1938). 

(2) James ’fhoams (1817 81), American 
publisher, was horn in Portsmouth, N.H., 
edited tlic Atlantic Monthly in 1862-70, and 
lectured on literary subjects: be also wrote 
books of verse, and volumes on Hawthorne 
and Dickens. His wife, Amuc Adams Fields 
(1834 1915), was also an authoress. 

FIESGIU, fee-esd<ee, (1) Goimt Giovanni 
Luigi de’ (r. 1523 47), Italian nobleman of 
an illustrious Genoese house, belonged to a 
race hereditarily at feud with that of the 
famous admiral, Andrea Doria, who had 
restored republican government in Genoa, 
lucschi with his three brothers and others 
organized a plot for the overthrow of Doria 
and the establishment of an oligarchy, 1110 
gates of the city were forced, January 2, 1547, 
the fleet captured, Doria in fligjil. But 
Mcschi, stepping from one galley to another 
at night, fell ovcrboariL oiul was drowned in 
the harbour, I1ic scheme ended hero, and 
Doria returned to wreak merciless vengeance 
on the other participators in the plotl See 
monographs by Brea (1863), (Vlcsia (1864), 
Gavaz/.o (1886) and C’allcgari (1892). 

(2) Joseph (1790 1836), Gorsican con¬ 
spirator, was dismissed from a minor govern¬ 
ment post for fraiuL With several accom¬ 
plices ho constructed and tired an infernal 
machine at King Lmuis-Plulippc in 1835. 
Eighteen people were killed, but the king 
escaped almost unhurt, and Ficschi was 
executed after trial. 

FIESOLE, Giovanni da. Sec ANcna.rc'o, Fra. 
FIGG, James (d. 1736), English fencer and 
pugilist, born at 'Lhamc, who gave displays of 
quartcrstair, fencing and boxing in Marylo- 
bonc, and ran a booth at Southwark, is 
regarded as one of the greatest of 18th- 
century sporting tigurcs. He is portrayed in 
Hogarth’s Rake's Progress and Southwark 
Fair, 

FIGUEKAS, EstanisIao,/e<\TO''m.y (1819‘-82), 
Spanish statesman, wa.s born at Barcelona. 
For taking part in republican plots in 1866 
was imprisoned; but after the expulsion of 
Isabella ho became a member of the repub¬ 
lican government. On the abdication of 
King Amadeus in 1873 he became president 
of the Spanish republic, but resigned soon 
after. 

FIGUIER, Louis,(1819-94), French 
writer, born at Montpellier, became professor 
at the Ecolo de Phannacie in Paris, and wrote 
on modern science and industry, alchemy, 
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and in defence of immortality. Many of 
these have been translated {The Ocean Worlds 
The World Before the Delii^e^ The Day after 
Death, &c.). His wife, Juliette Bouscaren 
(1829-79), wrote several novels. 

FILDES, Sir^ Lake (1844-1927), English 
painter, born in Liverpool, became known as 
a woodcut designer for the magazines, and 
illustrated Dickens's Edwin Drood (1870). 
He exhibited many subjccl-pictiircs, became 
R.A. in 1887 and was knighted in 1906. 
FILEUFO, Francesco (1398-1481), Italian 
humanist, was born at Tolcntino, lived in 
Constantinople, Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Milan, and died in Florence. See Life by 
Rosmini (1808), and Y. Rossi’s // Quattro¬ 
cento (Milan 1932). 

FILICAIA, Vincenzo da, fee-li-kah'ya (1642- 
1707), Italian lyrical poet, born at Florence, 
studied there and at Pisa, and held a post 
under the Grand-duke of Tuscany. Me is 
remembered for his patriotic sonnets and his 
ode on the liberation of Vienna from the 
Turks. See monographs by C’astcllani 
(1890), and C'aponi (1901). 

FILLAN, St (d. 777), the son of a Munster 
prince, became abbot of the monastery on 
the Holy Loch in Argyllshire, but withdrew 
to Upper Glcndochart (Strathhllan), where 
he died. In 1318 Robert Bruce rc-cstablishcd 
here an Augustinian priory. His squarc- 
shaped bronze bell, and the Quigrich, or 
bronze head of his pastoral stall, arc in the 
Antiquarian Musemn at Edinburgh. St 
Fillans, on Loch Earn, is associated with an 
earlier saint called ‘ the leper ’. 

FILLMORE, Millard (1800 79), from 1850 to 
1853 thirteenth president of the United 
States, was born at Summer Hill, N.Y. A 
farmer’s son, and bred a wool-carder, he 
educated himself, and became a lawyer, 
comptroller of New York State G847), and 
vice-president (1848). On the slavery question 
ho was a supporter of ‘compromise’. Sec 
Life by Grilhs (1915). 

FILMER, Sir Robert (c. 1590 1653), English 
writer, born at East Sutton, Kent, was an 
extreme advocate of the divine right of kings 
(see his Fatriarcha and Other Foliiical Works 
(ed. Laslelt, 1949)). He also strenuously 
opposed the witch mania. 

FINCH, (1) Alfred William (1854-19.30), 
Anglo-Finnisli painter and ceramic artist, 
born at Brussels, who lived in Finland from 
1897, was an exponent of Pointillism. 

(2) Hcneage, ist Earl of Nottingham (1621 * 
1682), lord chancellor, was born in Kent, 
probably at Eastwell, I!)cccmbcr 23. Ho 
was a cousin’.s son of Sir John Patch, Baron 
Finch (1584 1660), speaker and lord-keeper. 
Educated at Westminster and Ghrist Church, 
Oxford, he was called to the bar in 1645, 
After the Restoration, as solicitor-general ho 
took part in the trial of the regicides, and 
became attorney-general (1670) and lord 
chancellor (1674). As high steward he 
presided at the trial of Stallbrd in 1680. He 
died December 18, 1682,—His son Daniel 
(1647-1730), a Tory but not a Jacobite 
statesman, succeeded him as second Earl of 
Nottingham, and in 1729 became also sixth 
Earl of Winchilsca. 

FINCK, (1) Heinrich (1445*4527), German 


composer, from c. 1490 court musician at 
Cracow in Poland, and later at Stuttgart, 
Augsburg and Salzburg, wrote church music, 
mostly cantiis firmus, and inOuenced the 
development of 16th-century choral style. 

(2) Thomas (1561-1646), Danish mathe¬ 
matician, whose book on geometry (1583) 
used for the first time the words secant and 
tangent. 

FINDLATER, Andrew (1810-85), Scottish 
editor, was born near Aberdour in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, graduated at Aberdeen, and in 1842-49 
was headmaster of Gordon’s Hospital there. 
Ho came to Edinburgh (1853) to superintend 
for Messrs Chambers a new edition of the 
Information for the People (1857), edited the 
lirst edition of Chambers\s Encyclopaedia 
(1860- 68), and wrote manuals on Astronomy, 
Philology, Physical Geography and Physio¬ 
graphy. 

FINGER, Godfrey, orig. Gottfried (B. 1685- 
1717), Czech composer, born at Olomuc, 
came to England c, 1685 and was a musician 
at the court of James II. Fie wrote a number 
of instrumental works for flutes and violins, 
and composed incidental music for the plays 
of Congreve and others. He left Engknd in 
1701, because, we arc told, of xenophobic 
prejudice against his work, and he became 
cliambcr-musician to the queen of Prussia. 
FINl, Tonimiiso. See Masoltno da Panicale. 
FINLAY, (1) George (1799-1875), Scottish 
classical historian, was born of Scottish 
parents at Favershum in Kent. After study¬ 
ing at Glasgow and Gdtlingcn, almost all 
the rest of his life he spent in Greece. His 
History of Greece from the Roman conquest 
to the Greek revolution appeared in 1844-61 
(new ed. 7 vols. 1877, with autobiography). 

(2) Robert Banniityne, Viscount (1842- 
1929), born at Edinburgh, studied medicine 
there, was called to the English bar in 1867, 
and was Unionist M.P. for Inverness Burghs 
(1855-92, 1895-1906), for Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity (1910-16). Solicitor-general (1895-1900; 
kt, 1895), attorney-general (1900-06), he was 
lord chancellor in 1916-19, and in 1920 
member of the Hague Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. He was created a viscount in 
1919. 

FINN!AN, St, an Irish saint, said to have 
taught 3000 pupils at Clonard, died there in 
5.50. 

FINSEN, Niels Ryberg (1860-1904), Danish 
scientist, discoverer of the curative power of 
the chemical rays of light (sunlight, electric 
light, Rontgen rays, &c.) and founder of 
phototherapy, was born in the Faeroe Isles, 
and taught anatomy at the university of 
Copenhagen, where he had studied. He 
accomplished his epoch-making work in 
spite of chronic illness, and got a Nobel 
prize, 1903. 

FIRBANK, Arthur Anncsley Ronald (1886- 
1926), English novelist, born in London, 
wrote short witty, recherche novels on Negro 
and Catholic themes, among them Caprice 
(1917), The Flower Beneath the Foot (1922) 
and Prancing Nigger (1924). 

FIRDAUSI, or Ferdusi, fir-dow'zee, the pen- 
name of Abd-’l K4sim Mansur, greatest of 
Persian poets, was born about a.d. 940 near 
Tds in Khorassan, and after his fifty-eighth 
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year spent some years at the court of Mahmiicl 
of Ghazni- When the Shah Ndma was 
finished in 1008, the poet, receiving 60,000 
silver dirhams instead of the promised 60,000 
gold dinars, fled from Ghazni, leaving behind 
him a scathing satire on the sultan, Mahmud 
at length sent the 60,000 gold dinars to 
Firdausi at I’ds, just as his remains were 
being carried to the grave (1020). The Shah 
Ndma, based on actual events from the 
annals of Persia, is for tlw most part com¬ 
posed of mythological and fanciful incidents. 
Firdausi also wrote a number of shorter 
pieces, kasidas, ghazals. See. His Yihuf u 
ZuJaykhd is on the story of .Joseph and^ 
Potiphar’s wife. See Atkinson’s epitome of 
the Shah Ndma (1832; new ed. 1892), Miss 
Helen Zimmern’s Epic of Kings (1882), and 
Robinson’s Life of Ferdusi (1876). The 
complete text was edited by Turner Macan 
(1829). There is a comtdetc French transla¬ 
tion by Julius Mohl, with the Persian text 
(1838-78); and an English verse translation 
by A. G. and B. Warner (1905 15). 
FIRENZUOLA, Agnolo (1493 -1548), Italian^ 
author, born at Florence, became abbot of 
Prato, paraphrased the Oolden Ass of 
Apuleius, and wrote a couple of comedies 
and some licentious poems. 

FIRISHTA. See FiiRisiiTAii. 

FIRTH, (1) Sir Charles Harding (1857 4936; 
kt. 1922), English historian, born at ShclTicld, 
was professor of Modern History at Oxford 
in 1904"-25, wrote much on the 17th century, 
and particularly on such themes as Oliver 
Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in 
England {\95Z), 

(2) Mark (1819 80), Bntdish industrialist 
and philanthropist, born at Shclheld, in 1849 
with his father and brother established there 
the great Norfolk steel-works. He was a 
munificent benefactor to Shcllicld, his gifts 
including almshouses, a park and the I'irth 
College (1879), now included in the univer¬ 
sity. 

FlSCHARf, Johann {c\ 1545 90), German 
satirist whose Rabelaisian works lash with 
inexhaustible humour the corruptions of the 
clergy, the astro!(ygical fancies and other 
follies of the time. Eldhhatz, Weihertratz 
(1573) is outrageously comic and original. 
Essentially diUcrcnt arc Das gliickhaff't Sehiff 
von Zurich (in verse, 1576) and his spiritual 
songs. See study by A. Hautlcn (2 vols. 
1921-22). 

FtSCHER, (1) Emil Hermann (1852 4919), 
German chemist, born at Eiiskirchcn, Rhenish 
Prussia, became professor of Chemistry at 
Berlin in 1892, a Nobel prizeman in 1902. 
Hydrazine, xosaniline, synthetic sugar, fer¬ 
mentation, the purine group, synthetic 
peptides, veronal were among his studies and 
discoveries. 

(2) Ernst Kuno BerthoM (1824-1907), 
German philosopher, born in Lower Silesia, 
was professor of Philosophy at Jena (1856) 
and Heidelberg (1872) and wrote (1852-93) 
a great history of modern philosophy and 
books on logic and metaphysics (1852) and 
on Kant, Descartes, Goethe, Lessing. 
Schiller* 

(3) Hans (1881-1945), German scientist, 
latterly professor of Organic Chemistry and 
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director of the Institute at Munich. His 
researches on haem in, the porpliyrins, 
chlorophyll and other related compounds 
won him the Nobel prize for Chemistry in 
1930. He died by his own hand. 

(4) Johann Kaspar Ferdinand (1650«I746), 
German compo.ser, cliielly of works for the 
harpsich<M-d and the orjum. 

(5) ^ Otto Philip (1852 1932), German 
chemist, professor of Chemistry at F.rlangen 
from 1905, and cousin oi' (1), with him did 
research on the hydrazines. He studied dyes 
and prepared kairinc, the tirst syiUhctic 
alkaloid. 

FiSCJIER VON ERLACIL Johann Bernard 
(1656 1723), Austrian architect, born at Graz, 
a leading exponent ol* the Baia)tiuc style in 
Vienna (Karlskirche, Horhibliothck, &c.) and 
Salzburg (University cluirch, Arc,). See 
B. Richl, Rarocke Baukunst ti Osterreich 
(1930). 

FISH, Hamilton (1808 93), American poli¬ 
tician, horn at New \4u'k, as secretary of 
state under CJranl (1869 77) signed the 
Washington 4’rcaty of 1871, and completed 
the settlement of tine Alabama <)ucstion. 

FISHER, (1) Dr <;eotTrey (1887 ), 

Archbisliop of C’anterlniry, 19.j5-(4, was 
born rit Iligliam-on-the-HiH’, near Nuneaton, 
Warwick, was educated at Marlborough and 
Oxford and was ordained in 1912. I’rom 
1914 to 1932 he was headmaster of Repton 
School. He was forly4ivc when he tot>k up 
his lirsl ecclesiastical appoimment as Bishop 
of Chester in 19 12, In 1939 he heeamc 
Bishop of London. As Archbishop of 
Canterbury he crowned (}neen Idizabclh 11 
in Wcstmin.slcr Abbev in June 1953. 

(2) Herhert Alheri i.anrens (1865 1940), 
Bnglish historian, born in London, was a 
fellow, tutor and warden (1925) of New 
C’ollege, Oxford, and viec-chancellor of 
Shellicld University (1912). As education 
minister (1916 22) he spimsored notable 
Acts. He wrote several notable works on 
Napoleon, but is probably best known for his 
J list or V of Europe (1936). 

(3) John, Bishop of Rochester (1469 1535), 
Bnglish prelate, born at Beverley, was 
educated at Michaelhouse, Cambridge, of 
which _ he became master (1497). Made 
chaplain to Margaret, C’ountess ol‘Richmond, 
Henry VIFs mother, in 1502, he was appoin¬ 
ted tirst Lady Margaret professor of Divinity 
in 1503, and in 1504 chancellor of the 
university and bishop. He zxalously pro¬ 
moted the New Learning, and advocated 
reformation from within; as zealously he 
resisted the Lutheran schism. In 1527 he 
pronounced lirmly against the divorce of 
Henry VHI; and having listened to the 
‘revelations’ of the Holy Maid of Kent,^ 
Elizabeth Barton, in 1534 ho was attainted of 
treason and, for refusing the oath of succes¬ 
sion, was sent with More to the 'Fower. In 
May 1535 Pope Paul lU made liim a cardinal; 
on June 17, the old man, worn by sickness and 
ill-usage, was tried for denial of the king’s 
supremacy; on the 22nd he was beheaded on 
Tower Flill, In 1935 he wa.s canonized, See 
Bridgott’s Life of Blessed John Fisher (1888), 

(4) John Arhuthnot (1841“! 920), 1st 
Baron Fisher of Kilverston, British admiral 
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of the fleet, bora in Ceylon, entered the navy 
in 1854, and rose to be first sea lord (1904- 
1910, 1914-15). G.C.B., G.C.V.O., O.M., 

administrator, strategist, gunnery expert, 
seaman, racy memoir-writer, he brought in 
‘ Dreadnoughts ’ and ‘ scrapped ’ old ships. 

He was raised to the peerage in 1909. Marder 
edited his Fear God and Dread Nought 
(1952-59). 

FISKE, John, orig. Edmond Fisk Green (1842- 
1901), American historian, born at Hartford, 
Conn., studied at Harvard, where he became 
tutor and librarian. He wrote popular books 
on American history, especially the colonial 
period; also works on Spencerian philosophy 
and Darwinism. Sec his Life and Letters by 
Clark (1920). 

FITCH, (1) John (1743-98), American 
inventor, bora in Connecticut, gunsmith to 
the American troops. In 1785 completed his 
model steam-boat with wheels at the sides; 
larger vessels were built in 1788 90. In 1793 
he went to France, to find his projects 
frustrated by the Revolution; but it is said 
that his plans were shown to Robert Fulton 
(q.v.). Penniless, Fitch worked his passage 
back to America, and there poisoned himself. 
See R. C. Fitch, History of the Fitch Fainilv 
(1929). 

(2) Ralph (d. 1606), F’nglish merchant, in 
1583 '91 travelled by way of the Huphrates to 
and from India, Burma and Siam, llic 
founders of the F'ast India C’ompany sought 
his advice on Indian alfairs. See Life by 
J. Horton Ryley (1899). 

FrrriG, Rudolf (1835 1910), German scientist, 
professor of Organic Chemistry at 'I’ubingcn 
(1869) and at Strasbourg (1876), famous for 
his work on organic compounds, was awarded 
the Royal Society’s Davy medal in 1906. 
FirrON, Mary (r. 1578 1647), a maid of 
honour to Queen F‘li/.abeth, mistress in I COO 
of William Herbert, F'arl of Pembroke, 
suggested by Flu^mas Tyler iShttkespearFs 
Sonnets, 1886) as the ‘ dark lady ’ of Sonnets 
cxxvii civil. 

FITZGERALD, (I) Lord Edward (1763 98), 
Irish politician, a younger son of the Duke 
of Leinster, was born near Dublin, served with 
distinction in the American war, was M.P, in 
Ireland and was drawn to Paris by the 
Revolution. Here he renounced his title, 
married, and returned to Ireland in 1793, to 
plunge into political conspiracy. He joined 
the United Irishmen in 1796, and went to 
France to arrange for a F’rench invasion of 
Ireland. The plot was betrayed and Fitz¬ 
gerald seized in Dublin, in the dcvspcratc 
scuffle receiving mortal wounds. See Lives 
by Moore (1831; new cd. 1896), G. Camp¬ 
bell (1904), Byrne (1955). 

(2) Edward (1809 83), English scholar and 
poet, born March 31, at Brcdlickl House in 
Suflblk, graduated in 1830 at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With the exception of periodical 
visits to I-ondon, he le<l a quiet country life, 
his chief amusements gardening and yachting. 
He numbered among his friends Spedding, 
W. B. Donne, lhackeray, Bernard Barton, 
whose daughter Lucy (1808 «98) he married, 
and Tennyson, who dedicated Liresias to him. 
He died Juno 14, 1883. FitzGerald published 
anonymously his dialogue on youth, 


ranor, in 1851, which was followed by 
Poloniiis in 1852. A translation of six of 
Calderon’s dramas (1853) was soon with¬ 
drawn from circulation. About this time he 
took up Persian, and in 1856 published 
an anonymous version of Jami’s Saldmdn and 
Absdl. The quatrains of Omar Khayyam, 
the Persian astronomer poet of the 11 th 
century, were then little known; but Fitz¬ 
Gerald at once recognized their beauty, and 
his and Omar’s names will remain indis¬ 
solubly linked together through his rendering 
of the Rubaiyat (1859). He reproduces the 
eflect of the original wonderfully; and, 
although Omar’s ideas arc often altered, 
condensed and transposed, these lawless 
alterations are like those of Dryden—they 
all tell. See his Letters and Collected Works 
(1889-1902); Letters to Fanny Kemble (1895); 
Groome’s Two Suffolk Friends (1895); the 
centenary celebration volume (1909); Lives 
by Clyde (1900), Wright (1904), A. C. Benson 
(1905), Terhiine (1947) and A. J. Arberry 
(1959); and Prideaux Omar Khayyam and his 
Translator (1909). 

(3) Francis Scott Key (1896-1940), Ameri¬ 
can novelist, was born in St Paul, Minnesota. 
He captured the spirit of the twenties—‘ The 
Jazz Age ’—in The Great Gatshy (1925), his 
best-known hook. Other novels include 
The Beautiful and the Damned (1922) and The 
Last Tycoon (1941). See study by J. E. 
Miller (1956) and Beloved Infidel (1959) by 
Sheila Graham and G. Frank. 

(4) George Francis, F.R.S. (1851-1901), 
Irish physicist, was professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Dublin (1881-1901) and made 
important discoveries in the fields of electro¬ 
lysis and electromagnetic radiation. Sec The 
Scientific Writings of the Late George Francis 
Fitzgerald (ed. Larmor, 1902). 

5) Gerald. See Desmond, Earl of. 

6) Percy Hctlicrington (1834-1925), Irish 
writer, author of over 200 volumes, sculptor, 
and friend of Dickens, born at Fane Valley, 
Co. Louth, was called to the Irish bar. See 
his Memoirs (1895). 

FITZHERBERT, Mrs, tide Maria Anne 
Smyflie (1756-1837), a Roman Catholic 
widow, whom the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV, secretly married in 1785. This 
marriage, contracted without the king’s con¬ 
sent, was invalid under the Royal Marriage 
Act of 1772; the prince afterwards denied 
that there had been a marriage at all. On 
his marriage to the Princess Caroline in 1795 
the connection was interrupted, resumed with 
the pope’s consent, and finally broken off in 
1803. See her Memoirs by Langdalc (1856), 
and Letters (cd. Leslie, 1940); also Life by 
Leslie (1960). 

FITZMAURICE-KELLY, James (1857-1923), 
professor of Spanish at Liverpool (1909-16) 
and at London (1916-20), wrote on Spanish 
literature, and edited the Oxford Book of 
Spanish Verse (1913). 

FITZROY, Robert (1805-65), British admiral 
and meteorologist, grandson of the Duke of 
Grafton, was born at Amptoii Hall near 
Bury St Edmunds, and, entering the navy, 
surveyed the coasts of Patagonia and Tierra 
del Fuego, 1828-30; this work he continued 
on his reappointment to the Beagle in 1831, 
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when he was accompanied by Darwin, the 
two together publishing in 1839 a Narrative 
of the Voyages of fLM.S. "Adventure’* and 
" Beagle Governor of New Zealand (1843- 
1845), ho was promoted rear-admiral (1857) 
and vice-admiral (1863) on the retired list. 
In 1854 he was attached to the nieteorologiail 
department of the Board of lYade. The 
‘ Fitzroy barometer’ was invented by him: 
and he instituted the storm-warnings that 
developed into daily weather forecasts. 
Worn out by overwork, he committed 
suicide. 

FITZSIMMONS, Robert Prometheus (1862 
1917), British boxer, bora in Hclston and 
reared in Now Zealand. He won the world 
middleweight championship from Jack Demp¬ 
sey {not the famous heavyweight) at New 
Orleans in 1891, and the world heavywcighl 
championship from Jim Corbett at C’arson 
City in 1897. He lost his title to James J. 
Jclfries at Coney Island in 1899, 

FITZWHJJAM, (1) Richard, 71h Viscount 
FilzwiSliam of Meryon (1745 1816), an Iris!) 
peer, founder at his death of the h’itzwilliam 
Museum in Chun bridge. 

(2) WIIHani, 2nd Far! Idtzwilliiim (1748 
18T3), British statesman, lord-lieutenant for 
three moiiths of Ireland (1794 95), where his 
warm support of Catholic emancipation 
aroused enthusiastic hopes. Pill thought him 
too liberal; and his recall was followed by 
the Rebellion of 1798. He was president of 
the Council in the Grenville ministry in 1806. 

FIZEAU, fee-zo, Armand Ilyppolylc Louis 
(1819 96)’ French physicist, was in 1849 the 
linst to measure the velocity of light by an 
experiment conlined to the earth’s surface, 
in which lichl he later collaborated with 
Foucault. F'izcau demonstrated also the use 
of the Doppler principle in determining star 
velocity in the line of sight, 

FIACCUS, Chiiiis Valcriufi, a Roman poet of 
the time of Vespasian, wrote the Argonautica^ 
an unfinished epic of learned mediocrity. 

FLACIUS, or Vlackh, Matthias (1520 75), 
Lutheran theologian, was born at Albona in 
Illyria, became professor of Hebrew at 
Wittenberg in 1544, but for his attacks upon 
Melanchthon’s compromise, known as the 
Leipzig Interim, was deprived of his chair. 
In 1557 ■ 62 he was professor of Theology at 
Jena, but was again deprived for teaching 
that original sin was inherent in man’s nature. 
After this he led a wandering life. His 
principal works are Cfavis Scripturae Sacrae 
(1567), Catalogus Testium Veritatis (1556), 
and Ecclesiastica Historia (1559-74). The 
church history called Magdeburg Centuries 
was only partly his. See Prcgcr’s monograph 
(1861). 

FLAHAUT DE hA B1LLAR0ERIE, d*} 
la bee-yar-dree, Auguste Chiiric.s Joseph, 
Comte dc (1785-1870), French soldier and 
diplomatist, fought under Napoleon, and was 
the paramour of Countess Potocki and of 
Hortense do Beauharuais, whose son by him 
became Due dc Morny (q.v.). An exile after 
Waterloo, he married the Baroness Keith and 
Nairne (1788-1867). After 1830 he returned 
to France, was ambassador at Vienna (1842- 
1848) and London (1860-62), and was Grand 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour. 


FLAHERTY, Robert (1884 1951), American 
film producer, brought documentary films to 
the fore with NanooA of the North (1922) and 
Moana (1926). His last great success was 
Louisiana Story, He also proiluccd Afan of 
Anifi (1932 34) and l-lephont Hoy (1935). 

FLAMBARD, Ramuilf or Ralph (d. 1128), 
justiciar of Fngland under William ll’ 
became Bishop of Durham in 1099, but 
ministered to tlic king’s vices and extra¬ 
vagances by oppressive extortion of the 
people. 

FLAMENC, IZopold (1831 1911), FYcnch 
etcher and engraver (of the Academic des 
Beaux Arts), was born in Brussels of PYcnch 
parents. He illustrated the Paris edition of 
the Decameroiu and proiluccd wonderfully 
faithful engravings of old masters, portraits 
and contemporary paintings, 

FLAMINIUS, Gains (d. 217 ».(\), twice 
Roman consul (223, 217 n.(’.), distributed 
the Ager Gallicus, built the Flaminian Way 
(to Rimini), defeated the Insuhrcs at the 
Addua (223), and was defeated and killed at 
'frasimcnc (217; see Hanniual). 

FLAMMARION, (’amSIle, Jla-^maiorce-Q 
(1842 1925), I'rcnch astronomer, born at 
Monlignyde-Roi, entered the Paris Observa¬ 
tory in 1858. He wrote books on astronomy, 
ballooning, physical rcscardt, Nc., unci 
founded the observatory i*>f JuvisN' (1883). 

FLAMSTEED, .lohu (1646 1719), the first 
astronomer-royal of Fng.huul, was born at 
Denhy near Derby. In U>76 Greenwich 
Observatory was built and Flamsteed 
(appointed aslronomer-iaiyal the previous 
year) began the observations that initialed 
modern practical astronomy. He formed the 
lirst trustworthy catalogue of the lixed stars, 
and furnished those olxservations by which 
Newton veritied his lunar theory, liis great 
work is liistorki ('oelesfis Hritantiiea, an 
account of astronomical observation (3 vols. 
1725). He took holy orders, and from 1684 
till his death held the Surrey living of Burstow. 
See Baily’s Account of Biumsteed (1835). 

FLANDIN, Pierre Ftiesme,//d-Jf (1889 1958), 
French politician, born in Paris, a member 
of the duimber from 1914, held otlicc in 
several governments and was prime minister 
in 1934 35. 

FLANDRIN, Jean llippolyte, Jldnlrt (1809'- 
1864), ITcnch painter, born at i.yons, in 1832 
won the Prix de Romi\ and subsequently 
produced St Clare healing the BlimL now 
in Nantes Cathedral. In 1842 he began his 
great frescoes in the church of St Germain- 
dcs-Prds, Paris. After this he was mainly 
engaged in fresco painting, although he 
executed many line portraits. He died at 
Rome. See his Let fees et PensMs (1865), 
and Lives by Poncct (1864) and Montrard 
(1876). 

FLATMAN, Thomas (1635-88), English 
miniature painter and poet, born in London. 
He was educated at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford, and was called to the bar in 
1662. He executed many mituaturc portraits 
in the stylo of Samuel Cooper, c.g. his self- 
portrait (1673) in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. In the following vear h© published 
Poems and Songs. So© Life and uncollected 
poems (1921) by F. A. Child. 
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FLAUBERT, Gustiive, Jlo-bayr (1821-80), 
French novelist, born at Rouen, December 
12, the son of a doctor, studied law reluctantly 
at Paris, where his friendship with Victor 
Hugo, Maxime du Camp, and the poetess 
Louise Colct (his lover from 1846 to 1854) 
stimulated his already apparent talent for 
writing. When barely past his student days 
he was afflicted by an obscure form of nervous 
disease, which may have been to some extent 
responsible for the morbidity and pessimism 
which characterized his work from the very 
beginning. These traits, together with a 
violent hatred and contempt for bourgeois 
society are revealed in his first masterpiece, 
Madame Bovary (1857), a painful but power¬ 
ful tragedy of an unhappily mated wife who 
lapses into vice. The book achieved a succi^s 
de scandale after having been condemned as 
immoral and its author prosecuted, albeit 
unsuccessfully, but it has held its place 
among the classics on its true merit. Flau¬ 
bert’s second work, Salammbd (1862), dealt 
with the struggle between Rome and Carthage 
and is rather overweighted with archaeo¬ 
logical detail. L'ICducatioa seritimcutale 
(1869) was less encctivo, but in 1874 appeared 
the splendid phantasmagoria of La Teutation 
de St Antoifu\ the masterpiece of its kind. 
7>ois Contes (1877) are admirable, revealing 
his mastery of the short story and fore¬ 
shadowing Maupassant, whom he inllucnced 
to no little extent. After his death appeared 
the novel Bouvard et PiU'uchet, which had not 
received his final revision. 1 hough regarded 
as a pioneer of Realism, mainly because of 
the minuteness of his observation, Flaubert 
was in fact a pure romanticist who came late 
and had engrafted on the earlier Romanticism 
not a few characteristics stemming from 
Balzac and Stendhal. His correspondence 
with George Sand was published in 1884; 
and other letters followed (1887 93). An 
‘Edition delinitivc’ of his works was issued 
in 1909 -12. Sec books by Tarver (1895), 
Dumcsnil (1905), Dcschafmcs (1909), L. 
Bertrand (1912), Faguet (trans. 1914), Shanks 
(1927), I>. Spencer (1952), and Selected 
Letters (ed. Stecgmullcr; 1954), 

FLAVEL, dolm (r. 1630 91), Presbyterian 
divine, born at Bromsgrovc, ejected from his 
living at Dartmouth in 1662.’ He continued 
to preach privately there, and after the 
Declaration of lndulgcncc (1687) was minister 
of a Nonconformist church till his death. 
His best books arc the 7'reatise on the Soul of 
Man, The Method of Crave, A Token for 
Mourners, and Husbandry Spiritualised. 

FLAXMAN, John (1755- 1826), linglish sculp¬ 
tor, was born at York, July 6. Six months 
later, his father, a moulder of plaster ligurcs, 
removed to London; the delicate, slightly- 
deformed child soon developed a taste for 
drawing. In 1767 he exhibited models, and 
m 1769 became a student of the Royal 
Academy. Henceforward he was coitvSlanily 
engaged upon sculpture; but his chief source 
of income was the Wedgwood house, which 
he lurmshed with exquisite designs for their 
pottery. By the time of his marriage in 1782 
he was employed upon monumental sculp¬ 
ture, such as his monuments to Chattorton 
in St Mary Redcliffle, Bristol and to Collins 


m Chichester Cathedral. From 1787 he 
studied at Rome for seven years, executed 
numerous classical groups, and began his 
///W and Odyssey (published 
to Aeschylus (1795) and to Dante 
wpich were engraved in Rome by 
I 1 designs to Flesiod were engraved 
by Blake in 1817. In England again (1794), 
fine monument to Lord 
Mansfield in Westminster Abbey. In 1797 
elected A.R.A., in 1800 R.A., and in 
1 ^ 0 10 he became professor of Sculpture to the 
Royal Academy. He is outstanding among 
Lnglish sculptors for inventive power and 
pLinty and grace of style. Sec works by 
Colwri (1876) and Constable (1927). 

FLECK, Sir Alexander, Baron Fleck (1889- 
), British industrialist, was born in 
Glasgow and educated at Glasgow University, 
where he lectured for two years, before 
working as a physical chemist on radium and 
later on the manufacture of sodium. The 
great series of amalgamations in the British 
chemical industry saw Fleck gradually working 
lor larger organizations, and by 1931 he was 
managing director of the General Chemical 
Division of the fledgling l.C.L, having 
successfully centralized many of the firm’s 
operations. During World War 11, his main 
responsibility was to maintain supplies of 
high explosives. In 1944 he joined the main 
board of l.C.L, supervised the building of the 
ne\v plant at Wilton, was chairman of the 
l.C.L in 1953, was knighted and elected a 
ILR.S. in 1955 and was made a baron in 
I96L He acted as chairman of the com¬ 
mittee which investigated the nationalized 
coal industry, and the subsequent Report 
played an important part in its reorganiz¬ 
ation. He was (1958) president of the British 
Association. 


FLECKER, James Elroy (1884-1915), English 
poet, born at Lewisham, studied Oriental 
languages at Cambridge, entered the consular 
service, and wrote Hassan (staged, 1923) and 
other rich verse, found in such works as The 
Golden Joiirnev to Samarkand (1913) and in 
his Collected Poems i\9\6, 1921). Sec Lives 
by D. Goldring (1922) and Geraldine 
Hodgson (1925). 

FLECKNOE, Richard (d. 1678), a Roman 
Catholic, possibly Irish and a priest, who, 
after travelling (1640-50) in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Brazil, came to London, mingled 
in the wars of the wits, wrote plays, and 
was the stalking-horse over whom Dryden 
applied the merciless lash of his satire to 
Shadwcll, and the victim of a good-humoured 
satire by Marvell. See Life and works by 
P. H. Doncy (1931). 

FLEErWOOD, Charles (c. 1618-92), a 

Cromwellian soldier, of a good Northamp¬ 
tonshire stock, commanded a cavalry regi¬ 
ment at Naseby (1645), was elected M.P. for 
Marlborough in 1646, was commander of 
the parliamentary forces in England before 
the battle of Worcester, and commander-in- 
chief in Ireland (1652-55). In 1652 he 
married Cromwell’s daughter, widow of 
Ircton. He was commander-in-chief in 1659, 
but was obliged to give way before Monk, 
and was deprived of office at the Restora¬ 
tion, 
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ELEGEL, Eduard Robert,(1855 86), 
German explorer, born at Vilna, in 1879- 83 
thrice ascended the Niger, the third time 
discovering the sources of the Benue. 

ELEISCI lER, Ekdiiridi Lehcrechl, /IVs/ur 
(180l““88), German orientalist, horn at 
Schandaii, professor of Oriental Languages 
at Leipzig from 1836, edited Abulfcda 
(1831-34), other Persian and Arabic works, 
&c. 

FLEMALLE, Master of. Sec Camfin. 

FLEMING, (1) Sir Alexander (I88L 1955), 
Scottish bacteriologist, the discoverer in 1928 
of penicillin, born August 8, at Loudoun, 
Ayrshire, was educated at Kilmarnock, 
became a shipping clerk in London for five 
years before matriculating (1902) and 
embarking upon a brilliant medical student¬ 
ship qualifying as a surgeon at St Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington. U was only by his 
expert marksmanship in the college rifle 
team, however, that he managed to find a 
place in Sir Almroth Wright’s bacteriological 
laboratory there. I'ho young rosearclicr 
became the first to use anti-lyphoid vaccines^ 
on human beings, pioneered the use of 
salvarsan against syphilis and while a medical 
olllccr in P'rance during the war discovered 
the anti-scpiic powers of lysozytut\ present 
in tears and mucus. In 1928 by chance 
exposure of a culture of sfapliylocoed he 
noticed a curious mould, penicillin, which he 
found to have unsurpassed anti-biotic 
powers. Unheeded by colleagues and with¬ 
out sulficicnt chemical knowledge, he had to 
wait eleven years before two brilliant bio¬ 
chemists, Morey and Chain, with whom he 
shared the Nobel prize for Medicine in 1945, 
pcricctcd a method of producing the volatile 
drug. Fleming was appointed professor of 
Bacteriology at London in 1938. With mass 
production of penicillin (1942) came recog¬ 
nition. He was elected F’.R.S. in 1943, 
knighted in 1944 and received civic and 
academic honours throughout Europe and 
America. See Life by A. Maurois, trans. 

G. Hopkins (1959). 

(2) Sir John Ambrose (1849 -1945), British 
physicist, born at Lancaster, in 1885 "1926 
professor of Electrical Engineering in 
University College, London, invented the 
thermionic valve and was a pioneer in the 
application of electricity to lighting and 
healing on a large scale, 

(3) Margaret (1803-1I), Scottish child 
prodigy, born at Kirkcaldy, Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘ Pet Marjorie and the theme of an exquisite 
essay by Dr John Brown. She wrote poems 
and diaries. See H. B. Farnie’s Pet Marjorie 
(1858). 

(4) Paul (1609-40), German lyric poet, born 

at Fiartenstcin, ranks high for Geist/ic/ie uml 
weltlidie Poenmta ed. by Lappenberg, 

1866F Sec studies by K. Unger (1907) and 

H. Pyritz (1932). 

(5) (Robert) Peter (1907”- ), British travel 
writer and novelist, born in London. Suc¬ 
cessively on the staff of the Evening Standard, 
The Spectator and The Times, His publications 
include a number of travel books, amongst 
the best known of which are Travels in Tartary 
and Brazilian Adventure. 

(6) Sir Sandford (1827-1915), Canadian 
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railway engineer, duef engineer of the Inter¬ 
colonial Railway (1864) and of the C.P.R, 
(1871), surveyed several famous routes, 
including Ycllovvhoad and Kicking Horse 
passes. See Life by L. .1. Burpee (1915). 

FLEMMING, WaKher (1843 1915), CJerman 
biologist, born at Sachsenberg, best known 
for his research on cell division, to which he 
gave the name niitosi.s. I Ic also did important 
work on the splilting of chromosomes, ancl 
on microscope techniciuc. 

FLETCHER, (1) Andrew (1655 1716), of 
Saltoun, Scottish patriot, sat in the Scots 
parliament m 1681, and so consistently 
opposed Stuart policy latterly (among other 
things he supported Monnunith) that he had 
twice to Hec to HidlaiuL He returned to 
Scotland at the revolution. He was the first 
patron of William Paterson, the projector of 
the Darien expedition, and the bitterness 
caused in Scotland by the treatment of the 
Darien colonists gave Fletcher and the 
nationalist party their strength in the struggle 
against the inevitable union with Fngland. 
His famous * limilalions ’ aimed at" con¬ 
structing a federative instead of an incorpora¬ 
ting union. After the Union, Metdicr retired 
in disgust from public life, devoting himself 
to promoting agriculture; he introduced 
fanners ami the mill for pot-barley. Ho died 
in London. His wriling.s vvere reprinted at 
London in 1732. See Life by Omond (1897). 

(2) Giles (1588? 1623), Faiglish poet, 
brother of (5), cousin of (3), was educated at 
Westminster and C’ambridg.c, and became 
rector of Aldcrton in Sullblk, His chief 
work, ChrisPs ilefory and I'rinniph (1610), 
full of .splendid versiliealion aiul imagery, 
has a quickening glow of g.cnuinc enthusiasm. 
It was modelled on Spenser. 

(3) John (157^> 1625), English dramatist, 
associated closely with Francis Beaumont 
(q.v.), was born at Rye, Sussex, the third 
son of the Dean of l*ctcrboroiigh who 
disturbed the lust moments of Mary Stuart. 
He came of a literary family, being the 
nephew of Giles L'le-tehcr the elder and 
cousin of the Spenserian poets Giles and 
Phincas Fletcher. AH that we know of him, 
apart from his work for the theatre, is that 
he entered Bcnct (now C’orpus) College, 
Cambridge, and that he died of the plague in 
1625. The problem of disentangling his own 
plays frorn tho.so in which he collaborated 
with Beaumont, Massinger, Rowley and 
Shakespeare is very dillicult but three or 
four certainly of Ids own devising arc 
outstanding and the collaboration with 
Beaumont yielded some memorable plays. 
The best of his own plays arc The faithful 
Shepherdess, which ranks, as a pastoral, with 
Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd and Milton’s 
Comas; 'The Ilamoaroiis Lieutenant, miod in 
1619; ancl Bale a Wife and Have a Wife 
(1624), on the favourite theme of conjugal 
mastery. Of the fifteen plays in which he 
collaborated with Beaumont the best known 
arc The Knight of the Burning Pestle (1609), a 
burlesque of knight-errantry and a parody 
of Hey wood’s four Prentices of London; 
Philaster (1611), a romantic comedy; and 
The Maid*s Tragedy (1611), generally accoun¬ 
ted their best work* Collaboration with 
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Shakespeare probably resulted in Two Noble 
Kinsmen, a melodramatic version of Chaucer’s 
Knighfs Tale, and Henry VIII (or insertions 
therein). A vein of tender poetry in Fletcher 
and his relaxed type of versification arc 
useful evidence in disentangling his various 
collaborations. The Collected Works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher appeared first in 
1647, since when there have been numerous 
editions, including an (unfinished) Variorum 
in 1904. For commentary see Schclling’s 
Elizabethan Drama vol. 11; Swinburne, 
Studies in Prose and Poetry; and Thorndike, 
Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on 
Shakespeare (1901). 

(4) John Gould (1886 1950), American poet 
and essayist, born at Little Rock, followed 
the Imagists while living in London and 
Paris (1908-33), but later turned to American 
subjects. He won the Pulitzer prize in 1939 
for his Selected Poems. See his autobio¬ 
graphical Life is my Song (1937). 

(5) Pliincas (1582-1650), English poet, 
brother of (2), cousin of (3), and son of Giles 
Fletcher, LL.D. (1549-1611), Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s minister in Germany and Russia. He 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and in 
1621 became rector of Flilgay in Norfolk. 
His Purple Island, or the Isle of Man (1633), 
contains an elaborate description of the 
human body viewed as an island, the bones 
being its foundations, and the veins its rivers; 
although formal and pedantic, it abounds in 
fine passages. 

FLETTNER, Anton (1885™ ), German 

engineer, the inventor of the rotor ship and 
the Flcttncr rudder, known also for his 
experiments in remote radio control of 
vehicles. 

FLEURY, flos-ree, (1) Andre Herculc de 
(1653-1743), French prelate, born at Lod^ve, 
became Bishop of Frejus, and with the 
accession of Louis XV in 1715 he became 
the boy’s tutor. From the outset Fleury’s 
subtly exerted influence on policy was pacific. 
The astute restraint characterizing his 
opposition to the Due do Bourbon was 
effective, and led to his acquisition of the 
premiership and a cardinal’s hat. Tempo¬ 
rarily, his moderation endowed France with 
the tranquillity her tangled finances deman¬ 
ded. But he needlessly prolonged Louis’ 
constitutional minority, and with Franco 
committed to the War of^thc Austrian Suc¬ 
cession, he was cast aside. See works by 
Tooke (1862) and Vcrlaquc (1879). 

(2) (Claude (1640-1723), French church 
historian, born at Paris, was tutor to various 
princes, prior of Argcntcuil and confessor 
to young Louis XV. Among his numerous 
works were Moeurs des Israelites (1681); 
Moeiirs des Chretiens (1662); Droit eccUsi- 
astique (1687); and the great Histoire 
eccldsiastique (20 vols. 1691-1720)—really 
the first complete church history, on which 
he laboured thirty years. Flcury’s own work 
only reached to 1414; it was continued to 
1778 by others. 

FLIEDNER, Theodor, fleed'ner (1800-64), 
German divine, born at Eppstein, in 1822 
became pastor of Kaiserswerth near Dtissel- 
dorf, where in 1836 he founded the first 
Protestant deaconesses’ home. Sec Life by 
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Georg Fliedner (3 vols. 1908-12).—His son 
Fritz (1845-1901), worked as a Protestant 
evangelist in Spain and wrote Iglesia Evan- 
gcHica Espatiola. See study by M. Gerhardt 
(2 vols. 1933-37). 

FLINCK, Govaert (1615-60), Dutch portrait 
and religious painter, born in Cleves. A 
pupil of Rembrandt, he painted biblical and 
genre pictures. 

FLINDERS, Matthew (1774-1814), English 
explorer, born at Donington, Lincolnshire, 
entered the navy, and, having with Bass (q.v.) 
discovered Bass’s Strait, was in 1801-03 
commissioned to circumnavigate Australia. 
On his way home he was wrecked, and 
detained a prisoner by the French governor 
of Mauritius until 1810. The Flinders river 
in Queensland, and the Flinders range in 
S. Australia are named for him. Sec his 
Voyage to Terra Australis (1814) and Life by 
E. Scott (1914). 

FLINT, (1) FTank Stewart (1885- ), 

English poet and translator, born in London, 
joined the Imagist movement and published 
lyric poetry, In the Net of the Stars (1909), 
Cadences (1915) and Otherworld (1920). A 
brilliant linguist, he produced many trans¬ 
lations. 

(2) Robert (1834-1910), Scottish theologian, 
born at Dumfries, and ordained in 1859, was 
professor of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews 
(1864-76), and of Divinity at Edinburgh 
(1876-1903). His Philosophy of History 
cslablishcd his reputation. Other works 
were the Baird Lectures, Theism and Afiti- 
Theistic Theories (1876-77), Vico (1884) and 
Socialism (1895). 

(3) Sir William RuSsgll (1880- ), British 

artist and illustrator, born in Edinburgh. He 
painted many watercolours to illustrate books 
(e.g. Chaucer, Matthew Arnold) and for 
exhibition. Flis work is notable for delicate 
colouring and broad washes, often granulated 
for effect, and for a skill in rendering the 
human figure rarely found in the water-colour 
medium. His publications include Models of 
Propriety (1951). He was elected to the Royal 
Academy in 1933 and was knighted in 1947. 

FLITCROFT, Henry (1679-1769), English 
architect, was born at Hampton Court, 
where his father was the king’s gardener. 
The Earl of Burlington became his patron, 
and he held various official appointments, 
becoming comptroller of the works in 1758, 
He designed the London churches of St Giles 
in the Fields and St John at Hampstead, 
and he rebuilt parts of Wentworth House in 
Yorkshire and Woburn Abbey. 

FLOOD, Flenry (1732-91), Irish politician, 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Oxford, became a leader in the popular party 
in the Irish parliament after his election in 
1759, In 1775 became vice-treasurer of Ire¬ 
land, but was removed in 1781 as a strong 
Nationalist. Disliking Grattan’s Bill of Right 
as inadequate, Flood strove without success to 
carry a more sweeping measure, and became 
involved in a bitter quarrel with his former 
friend. In 1783 he was returned for Win¬ 
chester, and in 1785 for Seaford, but he failed 
to make a great mark at Westminster. See 
his Life and Correspondence (1838). 
FLOQUET, Charles Thomas, Jlok-ay (1828- 
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1896), French radical politician, born at SI 
Jean de Luz, strenuously opposed Napoleon 
Ill’s regime, edited the Republiqiie Francaise, 
and was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1876. President of the Chamber in 1885 
1888 and 1889 -93, he belonged to the anti- 
Boulangist fad ion and wounded its leader 
in a duel in 1888. Ilis political {n(lucncc 
waned after his implication in the Panama 
scandal of 189.3. 

FLORENCE OF WORCESl’ER, English 
chronicler, a monk of Worcester, where he 
died in 1118, wrote a Chronicon which comes 
down to 1116, and which about 1030 becomes 
of some value as an independent authority. 

It was edited by Thorpe in 1848, and trans¬ 
lated by Forester (1847) and Stevenson 
(1853). 

FLORES, Juan -64), South 

American statesman, born at Puerto Cabcllo 
in Venezuela, fought with distinction in the 
war of independence, and became first 
president of the republic of Ecuador in 18.30 
1835 and 1839 43. 

Fi.OREY, Sir Howard Walter (1898-™ _ ), 

British palhologist, born at Adelaide, 
professor of Pathology at Oxford from 1935, 
with Chain worked on penicillin, and shared 
the Nobel prize for Medicine 1945. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1941. 

FLORIAN, Jean Pierre Claris de (1755-94), 
b'rcnch novelist and fabulist. He wrote two 
prose romances, and pastorals, plays, &c. 
See Select Fables (cd. Goldsehild; 1904). 

FLORIO, John (c. 1553 -1625), the translator 
of Montaigne, was bom of Italian Protestant 
parentage in London, about 1576 was a tutor 
in foreign languages at Oxford, and in 1578 
published his First FrnitSy accompanied by 
A Perfect Induction to the Italian and fjtglish 
Tonynes. His next work was Second FrnitSy 
with six thousand Italian Proverbs (1591). 
His Italian and English dictionary, entitled 
A World of Wordsy was published in 1598, 

In 1603 Fiorio was appointed reader in 
Italian to Queen Anno, in 1604 groom of the 
privy-chamber. His famous translation of 
Montaigne (1603) has appeared in several 
modern editions. See studies by the Ck)m- 
tesso do Chambrun (1921) and F. A. Yates 
(1934). 

FIX)RY. See Fleury. 

FLOTOW, Friedrich, Freiherr von, JlWtd 
(1812-83), Gcritian composer, born at 
Teutendorf in Mecklenburg, made his 
reputation by Le Nanfrage de la Mdduse 
(1839), Stradella (1844), and Martha (1847), 
the last two characterized by pleasing melody. 
Later operas were Indr a (1853), La Veuve 
Grapin (1859), and VOmbre (1869), From 
1856 to 1863 lie was director of the theatre 
at Schwerin. Sec Life by his widow (Leipzig 
1892). 

FLOURENS, (1) Gustave (1838 71), 

French communard, son of (3), distinguished 
himself by his book, La Science de Fhonime 
(1865), as an ardent republican took part 
in the Cretan insurrection against the Turks 
(1866), and fell lighting for the Paris Com¬ 
mune. 

(IX Leopold-Einile (1841-1920), French 
politician, son of (3), brother of (1), was 
foreign minister 1886-88. 
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(3) Pierre Jean Marie (1794 1867), French 
physiologist, father of (1) and (2), became 
secretary of the. Academy of Sciences (1833), 
professor at the College de F'ranee (1855)’ 
and member of the Academy (1840). He 
was elected to the CJuunber of Deputies in 
1838 and made a peer of F'ranee in 1846. 
He wrote on the development and luilrition 
of the human body and on animal instinct 

FLOWER, Sir William Henry, HR.S. (1831-^ 
1899), born at Stratford-on-Avon, appointed 
in 1861 conscrvutoiud'thc Hunterian Museum, 
in 1869 lluulorian professor of C’omparative 
Anatomy and Physiology, in 1884 98 was 
natural history director at the British 
Museum. He rcvolutioni/.etl museums. Sec 
Life by C’ornish (1904). 

FLIJDD, Robert (1574 1637), English physic¬ 
ian, mystic and pantheistic thcosophist, born 
at Miigatc. IntlucnexHl by Paracelsus, he 
recognized three cosmic elements ™God 
(archetypus), \vorld (nmcrocosmos) and man 
(microcosmos). Sec .study by ('raven (1902). 

FOCH, Ferdinand, fosh (1851 1929), l-rcnch 
marshal, born at farbes, taught at the flcolc 
de Guerre, proved himself a great strategist 
at the Marne (1914), Ypres, Ac., and as 
generalissimo of the Allied armic.s from 
Marcli 1918, directed the hammcr-slrokcs 
which drove back the Germans and won the 
war. Member of the Academic and Q.M. 
(1918), hold-marshal (1919), lie * dc.scrvcd 
well of his country ’ and of its Allies. He 
wrote Principles of War (Irans. 1919), 
Memoirs (1931), Ac. Sec .studies by Bugnci 
(1929), Eiddcll Hart (1933) and Palis (1939). 

E'OGAZXARO, Antonio (1842 PHI), Italian 
novelist, born at Viccn/.a, excelled at lively 
Portrayals of country aiul smalEtown life. 
Ic published a long, scries of novels, begin¬ 
ning with Miranda (1874) an<l including // 
Santo (truns. I'he Saint, 190(>). See studies by 
Vituli (Milan 1938), Poiticr (Parts 1938) and 
Nardi (Milan 1938). 

FOIX, CJasRm, fwa (1489 1512), E'rcnch 
noblcUKin vvho.se mother was a sister of 
Loui.s XH of France, became I )uc dc Nemours 
in 1505. In the Italian wars ho displayed 
such brilliant genius and bravery as to earn 
the title of * 'riumdcrboU of Italy I 1 le twice 
overthrew the Swiss, at Como and Milan 
(1511); chased the papal troops from 

Bologna; .seized Brescia from the Venetians; 
and defeated the Spaniards at Ravenna, 
where, however, he was killed. 'Ehe estates 
and title went to the king of Navarre. Finally 
Henry IV of Navarre attached the county of 
Foix to the I’rcnch crown. 

FOKINE, Michel, yb-A'ce/P (1880' 1942), Rus¬ 
sian dancer and choreographer, born in St 
Petersburg. He is credited with the creation 
of modern ballot from the artilicial, stylized 
mode prevalent at the turn of tlic century. 

FOK.K.ER, Aiilony (1890'1939), Dutch aircraft 
engineer, born at Kediri in Java, built his 
first plane in 1911, and in 1913 founded the 
Fokker aircraft factory at Schwerin in 
Germany, which made warplanc.s for the 
German air force in the first World War. 
After the war he set up a factory in the 
Netherlands and later operated also in 
Britain and the U.S.A. 

FOLENGO, Tcoiilo (1491 4554), an Italian 
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macaronic poet, a witty and graceless 
Benedictine, who wrote under the name of 
Merlinus Coccaius. 

FOLEY, John Henry (1818-74), Irish 
sculptor, born in Dublin, came to London in 
1834. He executed many statues of public 
figures, including that of the Prince Consort 
for the Albert Memorial. Elected A.R.A. 
in 1849, and R.A. in 1858, he died at Hamp¬ 
stead and was buried in St Paul’s. 

FOLGORE,/o/'g-a-ray, a 13tli-century Italian 
poet, who wrote a number of sonnets, 
translated by Rossetti and J. A. Synionds. 
See Navone’s Rime di Folgore (1880). 

FOLKES, Martin (1690-1754), English numis¬ 
matist, was born in London, published A 
Table of English Gold Coins (1736) and A 
Table of English Silver Coins (1745). He was 
P.R.S., F.S.A., and a member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. 

FONBLANQLE, Albany William, fon'blank 
(1793-1872), English journalist, born in 
London, editor from 1830 of the Examiner. 
flis best articles were reprinted as England 
under Seven Administrations (1837). In 1847 
he became statistical secretary to the Board 
of Trade. See Life (1874). 

FONSECA, fon-sayica, (1) Eleonora Pimentel, 
Marchesa di (1758-99), a Neapolitan lady- 
in-waiting to Queen Maria Carolina until she 
forfeited her mistress’s favour by remarking 
on her intimacy with Acton (q.v.). An active 
French partisan, on the fall of the Parthen- 
opcan republic she was hanged at the queen’s 
instigation. 

(2) Manoel Deodoro da (1827-92), Brazilian 
statesman, born at Alagoas, during 1889-91 
was first president of Brazil. 

FONTANA, (1) Carlo (1634 or 38-1714), Swiss 
architect, a pupil of Bernini, worked as 
papal architect in Rome and also designed 
Loyola College in Spain and the Palazzo 
Durazzo at Genoa. See U. Donati Artisti 
ticinesi a Roma (1942).—His son Francesco 
(1668-1708) worked with him. 

(2) Domenico (1543-1607), Swiss architect, 
born at Melide near Lugano, was papal 
architect in Rome, employed on the Lateran 
Palace and the Vatican Library. He was 
afterwards royal architect in Naples, where 
he died. See study by J. A. F. Orbaan 
(1911). 

(3) Frandscus, Italian astronomer, one of 
the earliest users of a telescope, and of a 
convex rather than a concave eyelens in a 
microscope. He first saw markings on Mars 
(1636) and irregularities on the crescent of 
Venus (1643). 

FONTANE, Theodor, fon^tah'n^ (1819-98), 
German poet and novelist, born at Neuruppin, 
worked in the family chemist’s business until 
in 1849 he took to literature at Berlin. 
Periods of residence in Britain between 1855 
and 1859 as a newspaper correspondent led 
to ballads such as Archibald Douglas and 
Die Bruck am Tay and other British-flavoured 
pieces. His realistic novels probably 
influenced Thomas Mann (q.v.); the first of 
them, UAdultera (1882), was written when 
he was over sixty. See studies by K. Hayens 
(1920) and M. E. Gilbert (1930). 

FONTANES, Louis, ‘ Marquis f’de, fd-tahn 
(1757-1821), bom at Niort, went in 1777 to 


Paris, where he acquired a reputation by his 
poems, among which are Le Cri de mon Coeur 
(1778), Le Verger (1788), a metrical trans¬ 
lation of Pope’s Essay on Man (1783), and an 
imitation of Gray’s Elegy. A member of the 
Institute from 1795, he was made in 1804 
president of the legislative body. In 1810 he 
entered the senate, and was raised to the 
peerage by Louis XVIIL 

FONTENELLE, Bernard le Bovyer de (1657- 
1757), French author, born at Rouen, a 
nephew of Corneille, began his literary career 
in Paris. In the great quarrel of Moderns 
versus Ancients, he sided with the Moderns, 
assailing the Greeks and their French 
imitators, and receiving in return the satiric 
shafts of Boilcau, Racine, J. B. Rousseau and 
La Bruyere. After the failure on the stage 
of his Aspar, he produced an imitation 
of Lucian, Dialogues des marts, and the 
‘ precious ’ Lettres du Chevalier d’Her. ... In 
1697 he was made secretary to the Academie 
des Sciences, of which he afterwards was 
president. He died at Paris in his hundredth 
year. He had attempted well-nigh every 
form of literature—idylls, satires, dialogues, 
critical essays, histories, tragedies, &c. His 
best works, Entretiens sur la plurality des 
mondes, and Mistoire des oracles, are still 
worth reading. Andrew Lang discovered the 
germ of his explanation of myths in Fonte- 
nclle’s dissertation on Fables. 

FONTEYN, Margot, stage name of Margot 
Fouteyu de Arias, nde Margaret Hookham 
(1919- ), English ballerina, born in Rcigate. 
She studied under Astafieva and others and 
joined the Sadler’s Wells Ballet (now the 
Royal Ballet) in 1934, where she made her 
first solo appearance in The Haunted Ballroom. 
She has danced most of the classical roles 
from Giselle onwards. She married Emilio 
Arias, then Panamanian Ambassador to the 
Court of St James, in 1955, and was created 
D.B.E. in 1956. See Life by E. Frank 
(1958). 

FOOTE, (1) Andrew Hull (1806-63), American 
seaman, was born in New Haven, Conn., 
entered the navy in 1822, and was promoted 
captain in 1849. In 1856 he stormed four 
Chinese forts at Canton, which had fired on 
him. In the civil war he organized the western 
flotilla, and in February 1862 stormed Fort 
Henry. Shortly afterwards he was wounded 
and resigned as rear-admiral. 

(2) Arthur William (1853-1937), American 
composer, born at Salem, Mass., was a noted 
organist and wrote church and chamber 
music as well as books on harmony and 
keyboard technique. 

(3) Samuel (1720-77), English wit, play¬ 
wright and actor, born in Truro. His 
brilliant mimicry of prominent people led to 
legal proceedings being taken against him on 
several occasions. His plays, which include 
Taste (1752) and The Minor (1760), were 
mainly political satire, and have not stood 
the test of time. See Lives by P. Fitzgerald 
(1910) and N. M. Belden (1929). 

FOPPA, Vincenzo (c. 1427~c. 1515), Italian 
painter, leader of a Lombard school of 
painting which lasted till the time of Leonardo 
da Vinci. See study by Foulkes and Maiocchi 
(1909). 
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FORBES, (0 Aiexiimier Penrose (1817 75), 
was born in Edinburgh, and in 1848 con¬ 
secrated Bishop or Brechin. Idis charge 
(1857) on the manner of the Eucharistic 
Presence led to his trial before the other 
Scottish bishops in 1860, and a censure and 
admonition, lie edited, with his brother, the 
Arbutlmot Missal (1864), and published 
Kale Ildars of Scottish Saints (1872), &c. See 
Memoirs by Skene 1876) and Perry (16.16). 

(2) Archibald (1838- 1900), British journa¬ 
list, war correspondent for the Daily Nc\ys 
in the Franco-Prussian war, the Carlist 
revolt, the Russo-Turkish campaign and the 
Zulu war, wrote several books coloured by 
his experiences. 

(3) Duncan, of Culloden (1685 1747), 
Scottish jurist, was born at Bunchrew near 
Inverness, November K), and studied at 
Edinburgh and Leyden. Called to the bar, 
and appointed sheritf of Midlothian, he 
rose raihdly into practice and political 
inlUience through the Duke of Argyll. In 
1715 he was in the north actively opposing 
the rebels; afterwards he protested against 
trying the prisoners in England, and resisted 
the forfeitures. In 1725 hc^ became lord 
advocate, in 1737 president of the C’ourt of 
Session; in 1734 he succeeded his brother in 
the family estates; and for long he largely 
ruled the destinies of Scotland and con¬ 
tributed to her dawning prosperity by 
developing her internal resources, by winning 
over the Jacobites, and by lorming Highland 
regiments under loyal colonels, 'fhe *45 
rather took him by surprise. He hastened 
to the north, and did much to check the 
rebels, beating olf the h'rasors’ attack on 
Culloden House. But lie had to take refuge 
in Skye, and after his return was regarded 
with jealousy by the government. He died 
December 10, 1747. See Lives by Hill 
Burton (1847) and Menary (1936). 

(4) Edward (1815-54), British naturalist, 
was born at Douglas, Isle of Man, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, but from 1836 
devoted himself to the natural sciences, arul 
for a year worked at Paris. In 1841 ho was 
naturalist on the Beacon during the survey of 
a part of Asia Minor. In 1843 he became 
professor of Botany in King’s College, 
London; in 1844 palaeontologist^ to the 
Museum of Geology; in 1851 professor of 
Natural History to the School of Mines; in 
1852 president of the Geological Society; 
and in 1853 professor of Natural History at 
Edinburgh. Forbes did much to advance 
and systematize special departments of 
natural history, especially the British star- 
hshes; his observations on the distribution 
of animal and vegetable life have opened 
many new fields of research. Of his works, 
papers and monographs, upwards of two 
hundred were published, many of them 
copiously illustrated by his own drawings. 
See the Memoir by G. Wilson and A. Geikie 
(1861). 

(5) George (1849-1936), English physicist, 
inventor of the carbon brush for dynamos, 
tie made improvements in the method of 
measuring the velocity of light (with Young), 
and in the field of range-finding. In 1880 he 
forecast the existence of Pluto. 


(6) James David (1806 (»8), Scottish 
scientist, grandson of (10), born in Edinburgh, 
known for his work on glaciers, author of 
Travelling through the Alps (1843) and I'heory 
u/'C/f/c/cnv (1856). 

(7) (Joan) Rosita (1863 ), linglish 

writer and traveller, horn in Swinderby, 
Lincolnshire. Having visited almost every 
country in the workl and particularly Arabia 
and North Africa, she used her experiences 
as the raw material for exciting travel books, 
as The Secret of the Sahara-'Kiifara (1922), 
From Red Sea to Blue Nile (1628), The 
Prodigious CTribhean (1940), Appointment in 
the Sun (1646), islands in the Sun (16.50), &c. 

(8) Sir John (1 787 1861), Scottish physician 
born at Cuttlcbrac, Banifshirc, was joint- 
editor of the ('yclopaedia of Practical 
Medicine (1832 35), translated the works of 
Aucubrugger and Laennee and tluis advoca¬ 
ted the use of the stcthosciipc m this country, 

(6) Robert (1708 75), fnmi 17()^) Bisliop of 
Ross and (’ailliness, compiled the Jacobite 
io'on in M()nrning (Scol. Hist. Soc. 1865 9()). 

(10) Sir William, Bart. (1736 1806), 
Scottish hanker, g.raiKlfalhcr of ((>), horn in 
Edinburgh, worked with and in 17()I became 
a partner in the Edinburgh bank of (’outts 
A: C’o., aiul became hctul cd' a new company 
in 17()3. See his Meinoirs of a Banking House 
(1803; cd. by Robert Ghamhers, 1860). His 
bunk became in 1830 the Union Bank. His 
sccoml son, John Hay (1/76 1854), was the 
judge, Loril Medwyn. 

FORBES MAC’KEN/JE. See MAC'Ki.N/.n; (6). 

FORBES-ROBER'rSON, Sir Johnston (1853 •• 
1937 ), English actor, born in Eondon, made 
his debut in 1874 anti soon established 
himself as a West E'nd favourite by the charm 
of Ids classical features, the beauty of his 
diction and his grace in costume parts. In 
1865, he liccamc actor-manager of the London 
Lyceum and crowned his productions there 
with Hamlet in 1867. His later years were 
marked by success in ‘Vhe Passing of the Third 
Phot Back (1613). He married Ciertrude 
Elliott, an American actress who often 
partnered him, in 1900. A daughter, Jean 
(1605- ), carried on llic Iratliliou and 

became actress-manager in I'he Lady of the 
('am el lias in 1634. 

FORCELIJNI, Kgidio. See E'Aocioi.A'n. 

FORCHHAMMFR, IRder Wilhelm, forKU; 
hanhuuT (1801 94), Clcrman classical anti¬ 
quary, was professor of Philology at Kiel 
and director of the archaeological museum 
founded by himself and Otto John (q.v.).— 
His brother, Johiimi (ieorg (1794 1865), 
geologist, born at Husum, wrote on tlic 
geology of Denmark. 

FORD, (1) Edward Onslow (1852-1901), 
linglish sculptor, born in London, best 
known for his portrait busts, designed the 
Shelley Memorial at Oxford. Sec his Fo/ly 
in the Tate, London. 

(2) FORD MADOX. See limimm (1). 

(3) Henry (1863' 1647), American auto¬ 
mobile engineer and manufacturer, born at 
Greenfield, Mich,, produced his first petrol- 
driven motor-car in 1893. In 1899 he 
founded his own company in Detroit, design¬ 
ing his own cars, and in 1903 the Ford Motor 
Company. He pioneered the modern 
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'■ assembly line ’ mass-production techniques 
for his famous T-model (1908-09), 15 million 
of which were produced up to 1928. He also 
branched out into aircraft and tractor 
manufacture. A fervent pacifist who thought 
that ‘ history was bunk he tried to negotiate 
a European peace in 1915. His policy of 
- paying his employees more than a normal 
rale led to violent disagreements with the 
code laid down in the Roosevelt recovery 
programme in 1931. In 1919 he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Edsel (1893-1943), and in 
1945 by his grandson Henry (1917- ), after 
Henry senior had tried hard to resume 
absolute control in the face of President 
Roosevelt’s opposition. The latter knew 
that the old man had no interest in war 
production. See Life by R. Burlinghame 
(1958) and studies by A. Nevins and F. E. 
Hill (1958); and C. E. Sorensen (1958). 

(4) , John (c. 1586~c. 1640), English drama¬ 
tist, was baptized at Ilsington, Devon, 

, studied for a year at Oxford and entered the 
Middle Tiemple in 1602. He was expelled for 
debt but readmitted. He was greatly influ¬ 
enced by Richard Burton (q.v.) whose 
Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) turned Ford’s 
dramatic gifts into stage-presentation of the 
melancholy, the unnatural and the horrible 
in The Lover's Melancholy (1629), 'Tis Pity 
She's a Whore (1633), The Lady's Trial (1639), 
&c. He also wrote a masterful chronicle 
play, Perkin Warbeck (1638). Ford often 
collaborated with Dekker, Rowley and 
Webster (qq.v.). See works by Swinburne 
(1888), Sargeant (1935) and Sensabaugh 
(1944). 

(5) Richard (1796-1858), English travel 
author from Winchester, passed to Trinity 
College, Oxford, was called to the bar, but 
never practised. He spent the years (1830-34) 
in riding tours in Spain. See his delightful 
Handbook for Travellers in Spain (1845) and 
Gatherings from Spain (1846). He introduced 
the British public to the works of Velasquez 
(q.v.). 

FORDHAM, George (1837-87), English 
jockey, was born at Cambridge, and died at 
Slough. He won the Derby on Sir Bevys 
(1879), the Oaks and Ascot Cup each five 
times, but never the St Leger. 

FORDUN, John of, for'd'n (d. c. 1384), 
Scottish chronicler, may have been born at 
Fordoun, in Kincardineshire. He lived to 
write only five books of the Scotichronicon, 
bringing it down to 1153, but he left collec¬ 
tions extending to 1384, when he is supposed 
to have died. Walter Bower (q.v.) in 1441 
resumed and enlarged the unfinished work; 
but many of his alterations corrupted 
Fordun’s narrative. The work is the chief 
authority for the history of Scotland prior to 
the 15th century. The best MSS. are in the 
Wolfenbiittel library. Four editions have 
been published; Skene’s in 1871-72. 

FOREE, August Henri (1848-1931), Swiss 
psychologist, professor of Psychiatry at 
Zurich (1879-98), made notable contributions 
in the fields of the anatomy of the brain and 
nerves, the psychology of ants, and on 
hypnotism and sex hygiene. 

FOREST, (1) John (c. 1474-1538), English 
friar barbarously burnt at Smithfield by 

16 


Henry VIII for upholding the papal supre¬ 
macy. 

(2) Lee de. See De Forest. 

FORESTER, Cecil Scott (1899- ), British 

writer, born at Cairo. Chiefly a novelist, he 
has also written biographical and travel 
books and collaborated with C. E. Bechofer 
Roberts on a play about Nurse Edith Cavell. 
He is known especially for his creation of 
Captain Horatio Hornblower, R.N. He won 
the James Tait Black Memorial Prize for 
Literature in 1938 with Ship of the Line, and 
several of his works have been filmed. 
FORMAN, Simon (1552-1611), English astro¬ 
loger and quack doctor, bom at Quidhamp- 
ton, Wiltshire, studied at Magdalene College, 
Oxford, and set up a lucrative practice in 
1583 in London, particularly in love potions 
for ladies of the Court and was constantly 
prosecuted by the church and the College of 
Physicians- 

FORREST, (1) Edwin (1806-72), American 
actor, was born in Philadelphia, and made 
his debut there in 1820. At twenty he ap¬ 
peared as Othello in New York with great 
success. He had successful seasons in 
London (1836-37), but in 1845 his Macbeth 
was hissed by the audience; and a resentment 
that prompted him to hiss Macready in 
Edinburgh destroyed his reputation in 
England and Scotland. The hissing of 
Macready’s Macbeth by Forrest’s sym¬ 
pathizers at New York in 1849 led to a riot 
which cost twenty-two lives. He retired 
temporarily in 1853, but returned to the stage 
in i860 and made his last appearance as 
Richelieu at Boston in 1871; and died at 
Philadelphia. See Lives by Alger (1877), 
Barrett (1881), Harrison (1889). 

(2) John Forrest, 1st Baron (1847-1918) 
Australian explorer and politician, was born 
at Bunbury in Western Australia, and from 
1864 was a colonial surveyor. In 1869 he 
penetrated inland from Perth to 123® E. long., 
and next year reached Soutli Australia from 
the west along the south coast. With his 
brother Alexander (1849-1901) he made an 
eastward journey in 1874, and published 
Explorations in Australia (1875). Surveyor- 
general for the colony from 1883, he was first 
premier of Western Australia (1890-1901), 
was postmaster-general for Australia (1900- 
1901), minister for defence (1901-03), for 
home affairs (1903-04), treasurer (1905-07, 
1909-10, 1913-14, 1917-18). 

FORRESTAL, James (1892-1949), U.S. 
politician, was born at Beacon, New York. 
After a business career he entered U.S. 
Government service in 1940. From 1944 to 
1947 he was secretary of the navy and, till 
his death in 1949, he was secretary of defence. 
See The Forrestal Diaries (ed. Walter Mills, 
1952). 

FORRESTER, the name of two brothers, 
Alfred Henry (1804-72) and Charles Robert 
(1803-50), both writers and illustrators of 
verse, burlesques, children’s stories, &c., 
under the joint pseudonym of ‘ Alfred 
Crowquill They were born and died in 
London. 

FORSTER, (1) Edward Morgan (1879- ), 

English novelist, born in London, was 
educated at Tonbridge School and King’s 
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College, Cambridge, of which he became 
icllow in 1927 and honorary fellow in 1946. 
His boyhood misery at 'fonbridge was fully 
recompensed by the perfect freedom he found 
at Cambridge in its Bloomsbury days of CJ. B. 
Moore, G. M. Trevelyan and Lowes Dickin¬ 
son, whose biography he wrote in 193-1, and 
with whom he founded the Indepciuivitt 
Review. Firmly held aesthetic values, 
personal integrity and sincere human 
relationships, particularly the latter, arc the 
Bloomsbury standards by which I'orster was 
to probe the pro-1914 Jinghsh middle-class 
ethos and its custodians the Civil Service, the 
diurch and the Public Schools. An indict¬ 
ment of the latter is embodied in The Longest 
Journey (1907), and a period in Italy provided 
the background for Where Aui^els Rear to 
Tread (1905) and A Roam with a fVcM’ (1908); 
ttowards End (1910) was written after he 
had been tutor to the children of I'.Iisabcth of 
the German Garden at Nassenhcitic {I90.S). 
But it is in that masterpiece, A Passage to 
India (1924), that Forster puts F’.uglish values 
and Indian susceptibilities to his finest 
scrutiny. Kipling’s camaraderie of empire is 
displaced by Forster’s cjuict hcart-scarching. 
in personal relationships. 'I he spiritual ten¬ 
sions of two dashing civili/ations arc resolved 
in the strange symbolisms of the Malabar 
Cave. No other western writer has tackled 
this subject on Forster’s level witli such gentle 
irony, sympathy, directness arul lack of senti¬ 
mentality. lie was awarded the 'fail Black 
Memorial and Femina Vic llcurcuso prizes 
for the latter in 1925. His Indian experiences 
as secretary to the Maharajah of Dewas 
Senior (1921) ho described in the Hill of Devi 
(1953). Collections of short stories include 
The Cedes tin! Omnibus (1914) and The Eternal 
Moment (1928); of essays, Abhiyter Harvest 
(1936) and Two Cheers for Democracy (1951). 
His Cambridge Clark lectures. Aspects of the 
Novel (1927), expressed his literary aesthetics 
as lirmly opposed to Aristotle. Marianne 
Thornton (1958) is a domestic biography. In 
1951 he collaborated with B. Crozicr in the 
libretto of Britten’s opera, Billy Btuki. He 
was made C.H. in 1953. His inOucnco on 
English writing has been enormous. See 
Lord David Cecil, Poets and Storytellers 
(1949), and studies by Rose Macaulay (1938), 

L. Trilling (1944) and J. McConkey (1958), 

(2) John (IB12-76), English biographer, 
historian and journalist, was born at New¬ 
castle. He was educated for the bar, but in 
1833 began to write political articles in the 
Examiner; he edited successively the Eoreiyn 
Quarterly Review^ the Daily News aiid 
(1847-56) the Examiner. He was the author 
of many admirable biographical and historical 
essays and an admirable series dealing with 
the Commonwealth—L/ vca’ of the Statesmen 
of the Commonwealth (1836 -39); Debates on 
the Grand Remonstrance (1860); Arrest of the 
Five Members (1860); and Sir John Eliot, a 
Biography (1864). Pic is, however, best 
remembered for his Life and 71mes of Gold¬ 
smith (1848), Landor (1868), Life of Dickens 
(1871-74), and voL i of z Life of Swift (1875). 
He was appointed secretary to the com¬ 
missioners in Lunacy, 1855; commissioner, 
1861. See Life by Renton (1912). 
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(3) I'honias (r. 1675 1738), the Jacobite 
M.P. for Northumberland who in 1715 headed 
the Border rebels, surrendered at Preston 
escaped from Ncvvg,ate, and died at Boulogne' 

(4) William Fdnard (18 19 8{)), Fnglisli 
Liberal statesman, was bom of Quaker 
parentage at Bradpole, Dorsetshire. lie 
abandoned the bar for the woo! industry. 
During the Irish famine of 1845 he visited the 
distressed districts as almoner of a Quaker 
relief fund; in 1850 he married Jane, daughter 
of Dr Arnold of Rugby. In 1861 he became 
IJbcral M.P. for Bradft^rd. He rose to 
cabinet rank and in 1870 carried the lilomcn- 
tary i'dneation Act, Under the Gladstone 
administration of 1880 Forster was chief- 
secretary for Ireland. He was attacked 
unceasingly in Parliament by the Irish 
members, and his life v\as titrcaiened by the 
* Invincibles ’ for his measures ol’ coercion. 
He was a severe critic of Parnell and, deter¬ 
mined to rc-cslahhsh law am! order, had him 
and other Iri.sh leaders arrested. VVhen in 
April 1882 a majority of the cabinet deter¬ 
mined to release the ‘ suspects Forster and 
Fort! C'owpcr (the ku'd-lieuteuaut) resigned. 
A .strong opponent of Home Rule, he tlied in 
l.oiulon. See I ife by Wemvss Reid (1888). 

h'msrm, jU'Rster, (1) Frost (1800 85), 
German ai'tisl and critic, born at Mfmehen- 
g.osscrshidt, cxeculed t'rescoes at Bonn 
University and at Munich, discovered frescoes 
by Jacopo dc Avan/.o at Padua, and wrote on 
Cierman and Ualitm art, 

(2) Friedrich Cliri.stoph (1791 18(aS), CScr- 
man poet and historian, brother tiftl), horn 
near Kambnrg in Saxe..Mcimug.cn, fought in 
the war of liberation, in 1829 was apptiinted 
keeper of the Royal Art Museum at Berlin. 
Besides liery vvar“*soitg.s, he v\'rolc on (ho war 
of liberation, the history of Prussia, the 
courts of Furopo in the 18ih ceiUnry, and 
WaUcnstcin. 

(3) .lohami C»corg Adasu (1754 94), German 
author, sou 00(4), accompanied his father on 
Cook’s second vtiyage and published an 
account of it (1784) and a book about the 
Rhine. See his Letters (1829). 

(4) Johaim ReinhoW (1729 98), Cierman 
traveller and botanist, father of (3), born in 
Dirschau, in 1772 accompanied Cook (q.v.) 
on his second voyage, (niblished his observa¬ 
tions made on this voynyc (1771) and other 
botanical works. He became professor of 
Natural History at Halle in 1780. 

F'ORSV'rn, (I) Alexander Joins (17(uS 1843), 
Scottish inventor and clergyman, minister 
from 1791 of Belhelvic, Aberdeenshire, in 
1807 palcntcd his application of the detonat¬ 
ing principle in tircarms, wliich was followed 
by the adoption of the pcrcussioii-cup. He 
was pensioned by the British Government 
after refusing to sell the secret Napt)leon. 

(2) Sir T’homa.s Douglas (1827 86), British 
administrator in India, was born at Birken¬ 
head, entered the Ha.st India Company in 
1848 and was created CJL for his services 
after the Mutiny. In 1870 ho conducted a 
mission to Yarkand, and in 1874 concluded 
a commercial treaty with Kashgar. He 
succeeded in averting war with Burma in 
1875. Sec Autobiography (1888). 

FORT, Paul, for (1872-1960), French poet, 
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born at Reims, settled in Paris, where he 
founded in 1890 the ‘ Theatre des Arts ’ for 
presenting a wide range of European drama 
and recitals of symbolist poetry. He is best 
knov/n for his popular Ballades frangaises 
(1st volume 1897), in which he brought 
poetry closer to the rhythms of everyday 
speech. He also wrote several plays, edited 
literary magazines and wrote Histoire de La 
poisie frangaise depuis 1850 (1927). See 
also works by G, Masson (1923) and R. 
Clauzel (1925). 

FORTEBRACCI. See Braccio. 

FORTESCUE, for'tes-kyoo, (1) Sir Jolin 
(c. 1394-1476), English jurist, was born in 
Somerset and educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford. Called to the bar, he was in 1441 
made serjeant-at-law, and in 1442 lord 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench- In the 
struggle between York and Lancaster he was 
loyal to the latter and fled with Margaret of 
Anjou and her son to Scotland, and there 
was probably appointed lord chancellor by 
Henry VI. In 1463 he embarked with them 
for Holland. During his exile wrote his De 
Laudibus Legum Angliae (printed in 1537) 
for the instruction of Prince Edward and of 
immense value to later jurists. After the 
final defeat of the House of Lancaster at 
Tewkesbury (1471) Fortescue submitted to 
Edward IV. His The Governance of England 
(1714) has the subtitle The Difference between 
an Absolute and Limited Monarchy. 

(2) Sir John William (1859-1933), English 
military historian, was born in Madeira and 
brought up near Barnstaple. He became 
private secretary to the governor of the 
Windward Islands and from 1886 to 1890 
was private secretary to the governor of 
New Zealand. He was librarian of Windsor 
Castle, 1905-26. Besides his monumental 
13-volume History of the British Army (1899- 
1930), his writings include Statesmen of the 
Great War 1793-1814 (1911), County 

Lieutenancies and the Army, 1803-1814 
(1925), Wellington (1925), and in a different 
vein. The Story of a Red Deer (1897). 

FORTIGUERRA, Niccolo, for-tee-gwer'ra 
(1674-1735), Italian poet, was bishop and 
papal chamberlain to Clement XI, and is 
remembered by his satirical epic, II Ricciar- 
detto (1738). 

FORTUNE, Robert (1813-80), Scottish botan¬ 
ist, bom at Edrom, Berwickshire, was at first 
employed as a gardener in the Botanic 
Garden of Edinburgli, and at Chiswick. 
From 1843 he travelled extensively in the 
East for the London Botanical Society, 
introducing many oriental plants into 
Britain, and planted tea successfully in 
India’s North West Provinces, publishing 
accounts of his travels in 1847 and 1863, 

FORTUNY Y CARBO, Mariano, for-too'nee 
(1839-74), Spanish painter, was born at 
Reus in Tarragona. When Spain declared 
war against Morocco, Fortuny followed the 
array, and filled his portfolios with studies of 
Eastern life. The best of his rococo pictures 
are The Spanish Marriage, Book-lover in the 
Library of Richelieu, and Academicians 
choosing a Model See monographs by 
Davillier (illus. Paris 1875), Yriarte (Paris 
1885) and E, Calvi (1911). 


FOSCARI, Francesco, fos'kah-ree {c. 1370- 
1457), was elected Doge of Venice in 1423, 
and by his great military skill carried a 
conflict with Milan to a successful conclusion 
in the Treaty of Ferrara (1433). His last 
years were embittered by the unjust torturing 
and banishment of his son Giacopo. See 
Alethea Wiel’s Two Doges of Venice (1891). 
See Byron’s tragedy The Two Foscari. 

FOSCOLO, Ugo (1778-1827), Italian author, 
was born in Zante, and educated at Spalato 
and Venice. His bitter disappointment when 
Venice was ceded to Austria found vent in 
th.Q Lettere di Jacopo Ortis (1802). Believing 
that France was destined to liberate Italy, he 
served in the French armies; but, undeceived 
as to Napoleon’s intentions, returned to 
Milan, and published in 1807 his best poem, 
I Sepolcri. He translated Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, and wrote two tragedies, Ajace and 
Ricciarda. In 1809 he was for a few months 
professor of Eloquence in Pavia, After 1814, 
when the Austrians entered Milan, Foscolo 
finally sought refuge in London. There were 
published his Saggi sul Petrarca, Discorso sitl 
testo del Decamerone, Discorso sul testo di 
Dante, and various papers in the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews. His last years were 
embittered by poverty and neglect. He died 
at Turnham Green, and in 1871 his remains 
were taken from Chiswick and re-interred in 
Florence. Sec Lives by Pecchio (1836), 
Carrer (1842), Artusi (1878), Antona Traversi 
1884-89), De Winckels (1885-86), Chiarini 
1891), Martinetti (1892), G. Natali (1928), 
F. Viglione (1910) and Vincent (1953). 

FOSDICK, Harry Emerson (1878- ) 

American Baptist minister, ordained in 1903, 
professor at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, from 1915, and pastor of River¬ 
side Baptist Church in New York from 1926. 
An outstanding preacher, he was a leading 
‘ modernist ’ in the controversy on Funda¬ 
mentalism in the ’twenties. 

FOSS, Lukas (1922- ), American composer, 
born in Berlin, settled in America in 1922. 
He studied under Hindemitli and first 
attracted attention with his cantata, The 
Prairie (1941). His largest work to date is 
A Parable of Death, for soloist, narrator, 
choir and orchestra, but he has also written 
a symphony, concertos, chamber music and 
an opera on Mark Twain’s story The Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County. 

FOSTER, (1) Birket. See (4). 

(2) John (1770-1843), English essayist, born 
in Halifax, Yorkshire, was trained for the 
ministry, but, after preaching for twenty-five 
years with indifferent success, devoted him¬ 
self to literature. His Essays, in a Series of 
Letters (1805), were only four in number—the 
best-known that ‘ On Decision of Character 
In 1819 appeared his Essay on the Evils of 
Popular Ignorance, urging the necessity of 
national education. He died at Stapleton, 
Bristol, his home for twenty-two years. See 
his Life and Correspondence by J. E. Ryland 
(1846). 

(3) Sir Michael (1836-1907), English 
physiologist, born at Huntingdon and 
educated there and at University College, 
London, where from 1867 he taught physi¬ 
ology till in 1870 he was called to Cambridge. 
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He was knighted in 1899 and was M.P. lor 
London University (1900 06). Hi$i 7'extbook 
of Physiology (1877) became a standard work. 

(4y(IV!yles) Birket (1825 ~99), English artist, 
was born at North Shields, of Quaker 
parentage, but from 1830 lived in London. 
He could draw before he could speak, and 
from 1841 to 1846 produced a large number 
of subjects for wood-engravings, many of 
them for the Illustrated London News. With 
John Gilbert he illustrated Longfellow’s 
Evangeline and many of the poets, with dainty 
poetic landscapes and rustic scenes, nowhere 
better exemplified than in his Pictures of 
English Landscape (1862). In 1859 Foster 
exhibited the first of many water-colours, 
and in 1860 was elected an associate, in 1861 
a member, of the Water-colour Society. He 
died at Weybridge. 

(5) Stephen Collins (1826-64), American 
song-writer, was born in Fillsburgh and died 
in Now York. Of his 125 compositions nearly 
a fourth arc Negro melodies, 'fhe best- 
known arc ‘The Old Folks at Home’, 
‘Nelly Bly‘Uncle Ned’, ‘Beautiful 
Dreamer ‘ Jcannic with the Light Brown 
Flair’, ‘Old Kentucky Home’, ‘Willie, we 
have missed you and ‘ Gome where my 
Love lies dreaming the airs and words alike 
his own composition- Despite his immense 
success, he died in poverty and obscurity. 
See study by Wheeler (1945). 

FOUCAULT, Jean Bernard L6on, foo~kB 
(18I9-68), French physicist, was born and 
died in Paris. He determined the velocity of 
light by the revolving mirror method "and 
proved that light travels more slowly in water 
than in air (1850). In 1851 he proved that the 
earth rotates by means of a freely suspended 
pendulum. In 1852 he constructed the 
gyroscope, in 1857 the Foucault [Uism and 
in 1858 he improved the mirrors of rclkcting 
telescopes. He was elected a foreign member 
of the Royal Society in 1864. See Life by 
Lissajous (1875). 

FOUCHK, Joseph, Duke of foo-shay 

(1763-1820), French statesman, was born at 
Nantes, A revolutionary, he was elected to 
the National Convention in 1792, and voted 
for the execution of Louis XVL Com¬ 
missioned to castigate Lyons (1794), he 
rivalled his associates in bloodthirstiness. In 
1794 he was expelled from the Convention 
as a Terrorist. Yet in September 1799 he 
was appointed minister of Police; and this 
post he held with interruptions till 1815, 
having made terms with the Bourbons when 
he foresaw Napoleon’s downhill. But he 
had scarcely been appointed ambassador to 
Dresden when decree of banishment was 
pronounced against the regicides (1816), and 
he henceforward lived in exile. He died at 
Trieste. Unscrupulous, politic and sagacious, 
he made an admirable head of police, and 
helped to save France from anarchy. The 
Mdmoires de /. Fouchd (Eng. trans. 1892) 
were declared not genuine by his sons. See 
LiveS)by L. Madelin (1901) and S. Zweig 

FOUCQUET. SeeFouQUET. 

FOULB, Achille, foo (1800-67), French 
financier and politician, was born in Paris of 
Jewish parents, and trained in his lather’s 


bank. Faceted in LS42 to the C’hamber of 
Deputies, after the revolution of 1848 he 
rendered service to the provisional govern¬ 
ment, and during the presidency of F.oius 
Napoleon was four times niinister'of Fimuicc. 
He stabilized the country’s finances. He 
rcsigueil (1852) on the confiscation of the 
property of the Orleans family and was again 
appointed minister of finance (1861 67). 
FOUiJS, Robert, /(Mr/.: (1707 76), Glasgow 
bookseller and printer, set up .sho(T in 1741 
and in 1743 became printer to the university 
and produced the well-known editions of 
the classics, including the ‘immaculate’ 
Horace (with only six misprints). In 1744 
he took his brother Andrew (1712 75) into 
partnership. In 1753 Robert established an 
academy at Glasgow which produced many 
prints, oil-paintings. Ac. But the printing 
business declined with Aiulrcw's death and 
Robert was compelled to sell off the pictures 
in London. 

FOUQUl^L Fricdrids Heinrich Karl, foodiav 
Baron de la Mode (1777 1843), '(icrmiin 
romanticist, was of Huguenot ancestry. 
He served as a Prussian cavalry oHiccr in 1794 
and 1813. 'fhe interval iKUween these 
campaigns was rlcvotcd to liferary pursuits, 
and the rest of his life was spent iti Paris and 
on his estate at Nennhausen, and after 1830 
at Halle. He died at Berlin. He published 
a long series of romances, based on Norse 
Legend and old i’rcnch poetry, his master¬ 
piece being. Undine (LSI I). In his later work 
he relied more on csploiling. (he supcrntUtiral 
and the theatrical rather than sheer literary 
a hility. 

FOUQilKT, food^ay, (1) Johan (c. 1420' 
r. 1480), French painter, was horn at Tours. 
Nothing is known of his early life, but he 
visited Romo between M45 and 1448 when 
pope Lugenius IV commissioned a portrait 
from him. Returning, to 'Tours, he opened a 
prosperous workshop. In 1475 he received 
the ofhcitil title of king.’s tniintcr. In a copy 
of the Antistatics of the Jews of Josephus, 
there are painting.s wdiidi have been attributed 
to him; similarly the ILmrs of fticiine 
Uhevalier at Chantilly, and several panel 
portraits including that of Charles VH and 
Agnes Sorcl as the virgin, la his miniatures 
Fkuquel combines Italian inlluence.s, such 
as architectural perspectives and ornamental 
detail with the more northern traits of 
realistic and unideahz.ed portrayal. Sec 

Monographs by 'T. Cox (1931) and P. 
Wcschcr (1945). 

(2) Nicohw, Vicomte de Mehin et de Vsuix 
and Marquis de Belle-Isle (1615 80), FYench 
statesman, was born in Paris. Mazarin 
made him procurear-gdudral to the parliament 
of Paris (1650) and superintendent of fmance 
(1653). He now became ambitious to 

succeed Mazarin, and to secure himself 

friend.s distributed money lavishly. But 

Louis XIV himself took up the reins of 
power on Mazarin’s death, and, instigated 
by Colbert, arrested F'ouquct in September 
166L After a three years* trial he was 
sentenced to life-long imprisonment in the 
fortress of Pigncrol, where he died. He has 
been falsely identified wdlh the Man with the 
Iron Mask, who lived until 1703. Sec Lives 
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by Chemel (1865), Bonnaffe (1882) and Lair 
(1890). 

FOUQUIER-TINVILLE, Antoine Quentin, 
fqok-yay tt-veel (1747-95), French Revolu¬ 
tionary politician, born at Herouelles, public 
prosecutor to the Revolutionary Tribunal 
from 1793. He superintended all the political 
executions during the Reign of Terror until 
July 1794, sending his friends, among them 
Robespierre, Danton and Hebert, to execu¬ 
tion as cheerfully as he sent their enemies; 
at last he himself was guillotined. See Lives 
by Dunoyer (trans. 1914), J. de Castelnau 
(1937), Croquez and Loullie (1945). 

FOURIER, foor-yay, (1) Frangois Marie 
Charles (1772-1837), French social theorist, 
was born at Besan^on and was educated at the 
local academy. He excelled in study and 
regretfully abandoned his studies for a 
business career in various French towns. As 
a commercial traveller he visited Holland 
and Germany and noted down everything 
of interest in climate, production and 
manners. He became obsessed with the 
abuses of commerce and set about formulat¬ 
ing the basis for a society in which these evils, 
summed up in the obnoxious word, civiliza¬ 
tion, would all be abolished. During the 
Terror (1793) he lost nearly all he had, was 
imprisoned, nearly guillotined, did two years’ 
military service and continued his commercial 
career. His theory is expounded in three 
works: Thdorie des quatre nwiivements et 
des destinies genirales (1808), Traiti d'asso¬ 
ciation domestique agricole (1822), Le 
Nouveau Monde in dust riel et socUtaire 
(1829). There is only one way, he thought, 
by which mankind can pass from social chaos 
to universal harmony and that is by allowing 
free and healthy development to human 
talent and emotions. Certain arrangements 
are required to achieve this. Society was to 
be redistributed into social units, phalanges, 
comprising 1500 people each, housed in one 
common dwelling, representing every trade 
and profession required for self-sufficiency, 
each receiving a minimum wage with the 
surplus distributed between labour, talent 
and capital. Thus the communal interest 
and individual liking were to be reconciled. 
Conventional marriage was to be abandoned. 
There was to be continual change in occupa¬ 
tions. An attempt was made to found a 
society in 1832, but without success, although 
Fourier had to his death a number of devoted 
disciples. See works by Considerant (1845), 
de Gamond (trans. 1842), Pellarin (1843), 
Poisson (1932), Friedberg (1926). 

(2) Jean Baptiste Joseph, Baron de (1768- 
1830), French mathematician, accompanied 
Napoleon to Egypt in 1798, became governor 
of Lower Egypt and on his return in 1802 
was made prefect of the department of 
Grenoble, and created baron in 1808. He 
discovered the theorem which bears his name 
—that any function of a variable can be 
expanded in a series of sines of multiples of 
the variable, in connection with his monu¬ 
mental work on the flow of heat (1826). 
FOURNIER, Henri Alain. See Alain- 
Fournier. 

FOURNIER D’ALBE, Edmund Edward (1868- 
1933), English physicist and inventor, born 


in London, produced in 1903 an English- 
Irish dictionary. He invented the optophone 
(whereby blind people can read by ear), and 
among other things was the first to transmit 
a portrait from London by telephotography 
(1923). 

FOWLER, (1) Sir Henry Hartley. See 
Wolverhampton. 

(2) Henry Watson (1858-1933), English 
lexicographer, born at Tonbridge, Kent, and 
educated at Rugby and Balliol College, 
Oxford, was a schoolmaster at Sedbergh 
(1882-99), came to London and engaged in 
free-lance journalism and a daily run and 
dip in the Serpentine. His collected essays 
published in 1903 at his own expense fell flat. 
He then joined his tomato-growing brother, 
Frank George (1871-1918), in Guernsey, 
and their literary partnership began. Their 
joint reputation rests on The King's English 
(1906) and The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
(1911). After Frank’s death, Henry crowned 
their work for the Clarendon Press with the 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage (1926), 
a household work for all who attempt to 
write good English, even though it is some¬ 
times as mannered as the mannerisms Henry 
set out to eradicate. Henry stubbornly 
refused to speed up his method of work and 
mode of life, scorning ‘ slow suicide and 
quick lexicography 

(3) Sir John (1817-98), English civil 
engineer, born at Wadsley Hall, Sheffield, 
engaged from an early age in railway con¬ 
struction, including the original ‘ under¬ 
ground ’ in London. River improvement 
and dock construction also occupied his 
attention. He was made a K.C.M.G. in 1885 
for his services as consulting engineer in 
Egypt, and a baronet on the completion of 
the Forth Bridge (1882-90), designed by him 
and Sir Benjamin Baker. 

(4) John (1826-64), English inventor in 
1850-60 of the steam-plough, was born at 
Melksham, and died at Ackworth near 
Pontefract, having in 1860 established large 
engineering works at Leeds. 

FOX, (1) Sir Charles (1810-74), civil engineer, 
was born at Derby, and was knighted in 1851 
for building the Crystal Palace which housed 
the Great Exhibition. He also did much 
railway construction with his two sons, Sir 
Charles Douglas (1840-1921) and Sir Francis 
(1844-1927), both eminent engineers. 

(2) Charles James (1749-1806), English 
Liberal statesman, third son of the first Lord 
Holland, was bom in London, January 24, 
and educated at Eton and Hertford College, 
Oxford, spending his vacations in the gayest 
circles of the French capital. At nineteen he 
became M.P. for Midhurst. He later became 
a supporter of Lord North, and was made a 
lord of Admiralty. In 1772 he resigned, but 
next year was named a commissioner of the 
Treasury. North dismissed him in 1775 after 
a quarrel- During the American war Fox 
was the most formidable opponent of the 
coercive measures of government. After the 
downfall of North (1782), he was one of the 
secretaries of state. In 1783 the North and 
Fox coalition was formed, and Fox resumed 
his former office; but the rejection of his 
India BiU by the Lords led to the resignation 
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of his government. Now Pitt came into 
power, and the long contest between him and 
Fox began. The regency, the trial of Warren 
blastings and the iTcnch Revolution gave 
ample scope to the talents and energies of 
Fox, who employed his influence to modify, 
if not to counteract, the policy of his great 
rival. He was a strenuous opponent of the 
war with France, and an advocate of non¬ 
intervention. After Pitt’s death in January 
1806, Fox, recalled to othcc, set on foot 
negotiations for a peace with Franco, lie 
was on the point of introducing a bill for the 
abolition of the slave-trade when he died at 
Chiswick, September 13. He was buried, 
near Pitt, in Westminster Abbey, i’ox was a 
fast liver, addicted to gambling and drinking; 
his bearing towards his opponents was 
generous. Burke called hmi ‘ the greatest 
debater the world ever saw’. Sec, besides 
the Life and Times and the Memorials and 
Correspondence, by Earl Russell (1853 66), 
Dr Parr’s Character of the Late C. J. Fox 
(1809); works by Sir Clcorgc Trevelyan 
(1880 -1914); studies by IL O. Wakeman 
(1890), Hammond (1903), Drinkwatcr (1928), 
Hobhouse (1934), Lasccllcs (1936). 

(3) George (1624 •-91), founder of the Society 
of Friends or (Quakers, was born at Fenny 
Drayton, Leicestershire. Apprenticed to a 
Nottingham shoemaker, he felt at nineteen a 
divine call to leave his friends, and Bible in 
hand he wandered about the country, on a 
small income. Often he interrupted services, 
especially when conducted by formalist 
" professors I’hc ‘ inner light ’ was the 
central idea of his teaching. He inveighed 
against sacerdotalism and formalism, and 
was equally vehement against social conven¬ 
tion. Priests, lawyers and soldiers were all 
obnoxious to him. 'Fhe Lord forbade him 
to put oir his hat to any, high or low. He 
denounced amusements. His life is a record 
of insults, persecutions and imprisonments. 
In 1656, the year after he and his followers 
refused to take the oath of abjuration, they 
had so increased nearly one thousand oY 
thorn were in jail. Flo visited Wales and 
Scotland, and having married Margaret Fell, 
widow of a judge and one of his followers, 
went to Barbadocs Jamaica, America, 
Holland, and Germany, latterly accompanied 
by Penn, Barclay, Keith, and other Cjuakor 
leaders. He died in London, November 13, 
1690. Guilty of many indiscretions. Fox was 
an amiable man, with a heart full of love for 
his fellows, and a mind capable of instituting 
systems of registration, poor relief, education 
and self-help which have made the sect he 
founded a social power. His preaching and 
writings were often turgid, incoherent and 
mystical. As a writer ho will be always 
remembered by his JournaU of which a 
modern edition was published in 1911. Sec 
Lives by Marsh (1848), Janney (Philadelphia 
1853), J. S. Watson (1860), Bicklcy (1884), 
Budge (1893), H. Deacon (1896), Hodgkin 
(1896), Brayshaw (1933), Noble (1953), and 
Roff, Margaret Fell (1949). 

(4) WiUiam Johnson (1786-1864), English 
orator and political writer, was born at 
Wrentham near Southwold. Trained for the 
Independent ministry, he became a Unitarian, 


and delivered a series of rationalist addresses 
at his chapel in Finsbury. He aroused public 
feeling in favour of the Anti-corn-law League- 
arid his Letters of a Norwich IFeaver Bov on 
the necessity of frcc-lr-adc were widely quoted 
and read. From 1847 till 186.1 lie sat as an 
advanced Liberal for Oldham. 11 is best 
parliamentary speeclics were upon education 
Sec Life by R. am! \L GarniMt (10|0), 
FOXK, (1) John (LSU) 87), F'.nglish martyro- 
logist, born at Boston in Lincolnshire’, at 
sixteen entered Brasenosc Collcjtc, Oxford 
and was fellow of Magdalen 1538 -45. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Mary he lived on the Conti¬ 
nent, where he met Knox, Grindal and 
Whittingham. On !{li/.ahcth's accession he 
received a pension and a prebend of Salisbury 
(1563), but lived chiclly in London. He was 
doban-cd from further preferment by objec¬ 
tion to the surplice. F’oxc published numer¬ 
ous controversial treatises and sermons 
besides art apocalyptic Latin mvslcry play 
called ('hristiis Triumplums (1556), But his 
best known work is his History of the Acts 
and Mananicnts of the Church, popularly 
known as Foxe's Book of Marytrs, tfie first 
part of which was published in Latin at 
Strasburg in 1554 (trans. 1563). Written in 
vivid Fdiglish prose, it is no doubt exag¬ 
gerated, yet it remains a valuable source of 
inlormation. See Life by J. F'. Mo/,ley 
(1940). ' ^ 

(2) Richard (r. 1448 1528), tlic founder of 
C’orpus (dhri-sti Gollcgc, O.xford, was horn at 
Ropcslcy near Grantham, studied at Oxford, 
Ckimbridge and Paris, and latterly became 
bishop .succcs.sively of F!xe(er, Bath and VVclls, 
Durham and Winchester. See 'Fhomas 
Fowler’s History ofi 'orpus Christi (189.B. 
ST>Y, Maxiinilieii Schastieii, fwah (1775 1825), 
French soldier, was born at Ham, entered 
the army in 1791, and held commands in the 
Italian (1801) and the Austrian (1805) 
campaigns. In 1807 Napolcim sent him to 
I'urkcy to assist Sultan Selim against the 
Russians and British and held the Dardanelles, 
F'rom 1808 to 1812 he commanded in Portu¬ 
gal and Spain and was present at all the 
battles of the Pyrenees. In 1815 ho was 
wounded at Waterloo, where he commanded 
under Ncy. In 1819 decled a deputy, he 
was the constant advocate of constitutional 
liberty. See his Histoire dc la guerre de la 
Pi^ninsuie (1827) and biography by I'issot, 
prefixed to Foy’s Discoitrs (1826). 

FRA ANGICLICO. Sec Anc:i-i.u'o. 

FRA IJARTOLOIVIMKO. Sec Bar’iolommeo. 
FRACAS'FORO, ^ C^irohuiio, frah-kas-Ufro 
(1483 -1553), Italian scholar and physician, 
born at Verona, became professor of Logic 
there, practised successfully as a physician, 
but also excelled as geographer, astronomer 
and mathematieian. Ho wrote on the theory 
of music and his Latin verse was compared to 
that of Virgil. He wrote a Latin poem on 
the ‘ new ’ venereal di.soase (1530) from which 
the name syphilis is derived. His work in 
epidemiology foreshadowed Pasteur’s. See 
Winslow 7m Conquest of Fpidctnic Disease 
(1944). 

FRA DIAVOLO, frah dyah'-, properly 
Michele Fca:*a (1760-1806), Italian brigand 
and renegade monk, born at Itri, for years 
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headed a band of desperadoes in the Calab¬ 
rian mountains and evaded capture by skilful 
guerilla warfare. In 1806 he attempted to 
excite Calabria against France, but was taken 
prisoner and executed at Naples on Novem¬ 
ber 12. Auber’s opera has nothing in 
common with him but its name. 

FRAGONARD, Jean Honors, fra-^go-nahr 
(1732-1806), French painter and engraver, 
born at Grasse, studied under Boucher (q.v.) 
and gained the ‘ prix de Rome’ in 1752. 

A brilliant technician, he painted with a 
loose touch and luscious colouring, genre 
pictures of contemporary life, the amours of 
the French court and landscapes foreshadow¬ 
ing Impressionism. His Bacchante endormie, 

La Chemise enlevie and other works are in 
the Louvre and he is also represented in the 
Wallace Collection, London. See illustrated 
Lives by Portalis (Paris 1888) and de Nolhac 
(1918). 

FRAMPTON, (1) Sir George James (1860- 
1928), British sculptor, was born in London 
and studied under Frith. He was elected 
■R.A, in 1902 and knighted in 1908. Among 
his works are Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens, the Lions at the British Museum, 
portrait busts of King George V and Queen 
Mary and the Edith Cavell Memorial, 
London. 

(2) Mary (1773-1846), English diarist, a 
well-connected spinster of Dorchester, whose 
interesting Journal dealing with the society 
and political gossip of her time was printed 
in 1885. 

(3) Robert (1622-1708), English divine, 
born at Pimperne near Blandford, from 1665 
to 1670 was chaplain at Aleppo, Syria. A 
popular preacher of the day, he became in 
1681 Bishop of Gloucester, but was deprived 
of his see on refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance to James H, to whose Declaration 
of Indulgence he had objected. 

(4) TregonwelS (1641-1727), English race¬ 
horse trainer, tlie ‘ father of the turf was 
born at Moreton near Dorchester, and from 
1695 was royal trainer at Newmarket. 

FRANQAIS, Francois Louis, frd-say (1814- 
1897), French landscape-painter of the 
Barbizon school, was born at Plombidres, 
studied under Corot (q.v.). His best known 
picture is The End of the Winter in the Louvre. 

FRANCE, Anatole, pseud, of Anatole Francois 
Thibault (1844-1924), French writer, born 
April 16, the son of a Parisian bookseller, 
began his literary career as a publisher’s 
reader, ‘ blurb ’ writer and critic and in 1879 
published his first volume of stories, Jocaste" 
et le chat maigre and his first novel, Le crime 
de Sylvestre Bonnard (1881). He had married 
in 1877 after being appointed keeper at the 
Senate Library, a position he was to lose in 
1891 because of a literary quarrel with 
Leconte de Lisle. Under the literary patron¬ 
age of Madame de Caillavet, whose love 
affair with him brought about his divorce 
(1893), he poured out a number of graceful, 
lively novels, critical studies and the like 
such as the Parnassian Le Livre de mon ami 
(1885), a picture of unalloyed childhood 
happiness, which stands in strong contrast 
to the later satirical, solipsistic and sceptical 
works such as Les Opinions de Jdrdme 
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Coi^nard (1893). Another remarkable col¬ 
lection of short stories was published under 
the title Balthasar (1889), and his vast 
classical knowledge found expression in 
Thais (1890). The Dreyfus case (1896) 
stirred him into politics as an opponent of 
church and state and champion of inter¬ 
nationalism. His Ulsle des pingouins (1908), 
a fable of modern French history, was 
followed in 1912 by Les Dieux ont soif. 
Elected to the French Academy in 1896, he 
was awarded the Nobel prize in 1921. See 
studies by G, Michaut (1922), T. L. May 
(1924), L. Carias (1931), L.P. Shanks (1932), 
J. Suffel (1946). 

FRANCESCA DA RIMENI, fran-chays'ka da 
reem'ee-nee (d. 1285), daughter of Giovanni da 
Polenta, lord of Ravenna, was married to 
Giovanni the Lame, son of Malatesta, lord 
of Rimini. But she already loved Paolo, 
Giovanni’s brother; and Giovanni, surpris¬ 
ing the lovers together, slew them both. The 
story is woven into Dante’s Inferno. 
FRANCESCA, Fiero della or FrancescM, 
Piero de’. See Piero della Francesca. 
FRANCESCO DI PAULA. See Francis, 
Saints (2). 

FRANCHEVTLLE, or Franqueville, Pierre, 
frdsh’-veel (1548-1616), French sculptor, 
painter and architect, born at Cambrai, was 
long domiciled in Italy, where he studied 
under Bologna. He executed the two colossal 
statues of Jupiter and Janus in the courtyard 
of the Grimaldi palace, Genoa, five statues 
in the Nicolini Chapel in Florence, the marble 
statue of David in the Louvre, Paris, and 
Saturn carrying off Cybele in the Tuileries 
Gardens. 

FRANCIA, (1) fran'chah, or Francesco 
Raibolini (145(1-1517), Italian goldsmith and 
painter, born at Bologna, achieved fame as 
a craftsman in metal, in niello, and designed 
the first italic type for Aldus Manutius. As a 
painter in oils or in fresco he is particularly 
noted for his madonnas. See in the National 
Gallery, London, and Life by Williamson 
(1901).—His sons, Giacomo (c. 1486-1557) 
and Ginlio (1487-e. 1543), were also painters. 
See Julia Cartwright’s Mantegna and Francia 
(1881). 

(2) Jose Caspar Rodriguez,a (1756- 
1840), dictator of Paraguay, was born near 
Asuncion, studied theology, took his degree 
as doctor, and was a professor of Divinity. 
Next he practised law for thirty years with a 
high reputation. He was past fifty when the 
revolution which shattered the Spanish yoke 
in South America broke out. Francia took 
a leading part in the movement in Paraguay, 
and on the declaration of independence in 
1811 became secretary of the national junta, 
in 1813 one of the two consuls, and in 1814 
dictator—^first for three years, and then for 
life. Under his firm rule, which excluded all 
foreign intercourse, Paraguay rapidly im¬ 
proved. He was an unscrupulous despot, 
and yet he improved agriculture, promoted 
education, repressed superstition, and en¬ 
forced strict justice in his law-courts, however 
little he regarded it for himself. See Francia*s 
Feign of Terror (1839) by the brothers 
Robertson, Carlyle’s Edinburgh essay (1843), 
and Life by Bazin (Madrid 1887). 
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FRANCIABIGIO, or Francesco di Cristofano 
Bigi, fran'chah-bee'jo (1482-1525), Floren¬ 
tine painter, who worked in collaboration 
with Andrea del Sarto in the church of the 
Annunziata and the Chiostro dcllo Scal/o 
and was much influenced by him and by 
Raphael. His Madonna del Pozzo was long 
thought to be by Raphael. 

FRANCIS, the name of four saints: 

(1) of Assisi (1181/2--1226) founder of the 
Franciscan order, born Giovanni Bernardone, 
the son of a wealthy merchant at Assisi. 
From his familiarity in his youth with the 
language of the troubadours, he acquired the 
name of 11 Francesco (‘ the little Frenchman ’). 
He was remarkable tor his love of gaiety, of 
knightly exorcises and ostentatious living. 
A serious illness was the first stage in his 
conversion, but in c. 1205 he joined a military 
expedition. Halted by a dream, he returned 
and devoted himself to the care of the poor 
and the sick. On April 16, 1206, he was 
inspired to rebuild the ruined church of 
San Damiuno. He renounced his patrimony, 
even to his clothes, and lived as a hennit. 
His zeal became infectious and by 1210 he 
had a brotherhood of eleven for which he 
drew up a rule which was orally approved by 
Pope Innocent III. Like the older forms of 
monastic life, the I’ranciscan system is 
founded on chastity, poverty and obedience; 
with the cmi]hasis on the second. He 
repudiated all idea of property oven in those 
things retained for personal use. The order 
increased rapidly in membership. At the 
first general assembly in 1210 5000 members 
were present; 500 more were claimants for 
admission. Francis himself went to Egypt 
(1223) and preached in the presence of the 
sultan, who promised better treatment for 
his Christian prisoners and for the ITanciscan 
order the privilege they have since enjoyed 
as guardians of the Holy Sepulchre, It is 
after his return to Italy that his biographers 
place the legend of his receiving upon his 
own person, while in an ecstasy of prayer, 
the marks (stigmata) of the wounds of the 
Redeemer (September 17, 1224). He died 
October 4, and was canonized by Pope 
Gregory IX in 1228. His festival is kept on 
October 4. The works of St Francis (folio, 
1739) consist of letters, sermons, ascetic 
treatises, proverbs and hymns—tho latter 
among the earliest metrical works in Italian, 
exceedingly simple, and full of the love of 
God. His prose is often more poetical than 
his poetry. See Lives by Thomas do Cclano 
(1229 and 1250) rather than that by St 
Bonavenlura; also Lives by Sabatier (irans. 
1901), Tamassia (trans. 1911), Jorgensen 
(trans. 1912), Father Cuthbert (3rcl cdn. 
1933), G. K. Chesterton (1923), Matt and 
Flauser (trans. 1956). 

(2) of Paola, or S. Francesco di Paula 
(1416-1507), founder of the Minims, was 
born at Paola in Calabria, of poor parents. 
A Franciscan, ho retired to a cave at nineteen 
and was soon joined by others. He founded 
his order in 1436. Communities were 
established throughout Europe, but not in 
the British Islands. Louis XI of France 
summoned Francesco to his death-bed; and 
Charles VHl and Louis XII built him con¬ 


vents at PIcssis-ics-Tours and Amboisc. He 
died at Plcssis on Good Friday, and was 
canonized in 1519. His festival is kept on 
April 2. 

(3) of Sales (15(>7 1622), h'rcnch Roman 
Catholic bishop and writer, born at the 
family chdteau of Sales in Savoy, cdueatccl 
by the Jesuits in Paris, studied civil law 
at Padua, took orders and became a dis- 
tingiiislied preacher. Ho was successfuliy 
employed in a mission for the conversion of 
the Calvinistic populati«>n of C'hablais, and 
in 15^8 was appointed Bishop of Nicopolis. 
In 1602 at Paris lie was invited to preach the 
Lent at the Louvre; am! his lectures liad so 
much innucncc in converting several Hugue¬ 
not nobles, that the king otfered him a 
French bishopric, which he declined. Soon 
afterwards, on the death of his colleague, he 
became sole Bishop of C Jeneva. His adminis¬ 
tration of his diocese was exemplary, flis 
Iritroduetion to a Devout / //e, immediately a 
classic, was the first manual of piety addressed 
to those living in society. He established a 
congregation of nuns of the order of the 
Visitation under the direction of Madame do 
C'hantal, with whom he lung maintained a 
correspomlencc, puhlishotl in lt)60. He died 
Decenihcr 28, 1622, In he was canon¬ 
ized by Alexander VH. His works were 
edited by Dorn. B. Mackey (1891 1912). 
See h'rcnch Lives bv Hamou (1909), Perennis 
(1879), and liipdish by Ornshy (1857), Mrs 
Lear (1877), Samlcrs (1928), C’anius (trans. 
1953), M. dc la Bedoyerc (I960). 

(4) Xiivier, Sp. ha-vee-oyr^ Angl. za/vee-ir 
(1506 52), the ' Apostle of (he Indies’, was 
horn at his mother’s easllo of Xavero 
or Xavier near Sang.uesa. in the Basque 
country, April 7, the youngest son of Juan 
do Jasso, privy-councillor to the king of 
Navarre. At Paris, wlicre he studied and 
then lectured, he was associated with Loyola 
(q.v.) in founding the Jesuit Society (1534). 
Ordained priest in 1537, he lived at Romo in 
the service of the .society, and by John HI of 
Portugal was sent out as missionary to the 
Portuguese colonics in Hie Last. He arrived 
at <ioa in 1542, and laboured witli equal zeal 
and success among, the ctmrupt Lairopcans 
and the native poiuilation. After a year ho 
visited 'Lravancorc, wdtcrc in a month he 
baptised 10,000 natives. He then visited 
Malacca, the Banda Islands, Anihoyna, the 
Molucca.s and ('cyh'>iL where he converted 
the king of Kandy with man.y of his people. 
The niission he next founded in Japan (1548) 
nourished for a hundred years. He returned 
to Goa in 1552 to orguni/e a mission to China. 
But the intrigues of the Portuguese merchants 
and diOicultics caused by the governor of 
Malacca wore out his strciHjth, and ho died 
December 22, 1552, soon after reaching the 
island of Sun-chian near C’anton. His body 
was ultimately buried in Cioa. He was 
canonized in 1622. His only literary remains 
arc Letters (1631) and a Catechism, with 
some short ascetic treatises. His life by 
P6rc Bouhours (1684) was Iranslalcd by 
James Dryden, brother of the poet. There 
arc also Lives in Latin by I’urscllinus (1596), 
in Italian by Bartoli and Mallei (16.53), in 
French by Cros (1900), in German by Dc Vos 
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(1877), in English by Venn (1862), H. J. 
Coleridge (1873), M. McClean (1896), 
E. Stewart (1917). 

FRANCIS. Two kings of France: 

Francis I (1494-1547), son of Charles, 
Comte d’AngoulSme, was born at Cognac, 
September 12, and succeeded Louis XII, his 
uricle and father-in-law, January 1, 1515. 
His first act was to reconquer Milan (1515), 
winning the victory of Marignano. On the 
death of Maximilian of Germany in 1519 
Francis became a candidate for the imperial 
crown; but Charles V was elected, and 
Francis thereupon declared war against him. 
The French were driven out of Italy; Henry 
VIII of England and the emperor invaded 
France on the north; the principal Italian 
republics declared against Francis, who, 
after successfully confronting his many 
adversaries for some time, was defeated and 
taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia, 
February 24, 1525. Charles set him at 
liberty a year later, compelled him among 
other things to renounce Flanders, Artois, 
Burgundy and all his Italian possessions, 
and to surrender his two sons as hostages. 
Pope Clement VII absolved Francis from 
his oath; and England, Rome, Venice, 
Florence and Genoa all siding with him in 
alarm at the power of Charles, the war in 
Italy began again. After Rome had been 
sacked and the pope captured, peace was 
concluded at Cambrai (1529), by which 
Francis retained Burgundy, but lost the 
Milanese, Flanders and Artois. There was 
more war and another treaty before Charles’s 
unfortunate expedition against Algiers in¬ 
duced Francis to renew the quarrel (1542); 
but, in spite of the victory of C6risolles 
(1544), Francis was at length compelled to 
make peace at Crespy (September 1544), 
matters being left in statu quo. Francis died 
at Rambouillet, March 31. Brilliant, frivol¬ 
ous, changeable, licentious, he fostered 
learning and art, but cruelly persecuted the 
Protestants. See works on him by Julia 
Pardoe (1887), Gaston Paris (1888), Coignet 
(trans. 1889), Hackett (1934) and Terasse 
(1943). 

Francis 11 (1544-60) in 1558 married Mary, 
Queen of Scots (q.v.), and in 1559 succeeded 
his father, Henry 11, as King of France. 

FRANCIS, name of two Holy Roman 
Emperors: 

Francis I (1708-65), emperor from 1745, 
was the eldest son of Leopold, Duke of 
Lorraine and Grand-duke of Tuscany. In 
1736 he married Maria Theresa (q.v.) of 
Austria. 

Francis 11 of the Holy Roman Empire, I of 
Austria (1768-1835), in 1792 succeeded his 
father, Leopold II, to the former. His first 
war with Napoleon ended with the Peace of 
Campo Formio (1797), when Austria lost 
the Netherlands and Lombardy and received 
in return Venice, Dalmatia and Istria; the 
second ended with the Treaty of Lundville 
(1801) after defeats at Marengo and Hohen- 
linden. Then followed the campaign of 1805 
when the French victories of Ulm and 
Austerlitz and the capture of Vienna com- 
elled Austria to purchase peace at Pressburg 
y the cession of Venetia, Tyrol and Vorarl- 


berg. On the foundation of the Confedera¬ 
tion of the Rhine (1806), Francis renounced 
the title of German-Roman emperor, and 
retained that of emperor of Austria (Francis 
I), which he had assumed in 1804. In 1809 
another attempt ended in the Treaty of 
Vienna with the loss of Salzburg, Carinthia, 
Trieste, part of Croatia, Dalmatia and 
Galicia. After a short alliance with France 
the emperor, in conjunction with the 
Russians and Prussians, assailed Napoleon 
and won the battle of Leipzig (1813). By the 
Treaty of Vienna (1815) Francis recovered, 
thanks to Metternich (q.v.), Lombardy, 
Venetia and Galicia. His policy was con¬ 
servative and anti-liberal, but personally he 
was an urbane and popular ruler. He died 
March 2. See Lives by Meynert (1871-73) 
and Wolfsgruber (1899). 

FRANCIS JOSEPH, properly Franz Joseph I 
(1830-1916), emperor of Austria (1848), king 
of Hungary (1867), was the son of the 
Archduke Francis (Emperor Francis I’s son), 
and nephew of Ferdinand I (q.v.), whom he 
succeeded. His first task was to subdue the 
Hungarian revolt and pacify Lombardy. 
This accomplished, the aspirations of the 
various nationalities of the empire were 
rigorously suppressed, and a determined 
effort made to fuse them into one state; the 
emperor reasserted his claim to rule as an 
absolute sovereign; the policy of bureaucratic 
centralization was again reverted to; and a 
close alliance was entered into with the 
Church to combat liberal progress. In 1859 
Lombardy was wrested from Austria by 
Sardinia; and by the war with Prussia in 
1866 Austria was excluded from Germany, 
and compelled to cede Venetia to Sardinia, 
Prussia’s ally. The emperor then adopted a 
more conciliatory policy towards the various 
national groups within the empire. His 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908 
agitated Europe; his attack on Serbia in 
1914 precipitated the first World War. By 
the suicide of his son Rudolf (1858-89), and 
the murder at Sarajevo of Ferdinand (1863- 
1914), eldest son of the emperor’s brother 
Charles Louis (1833-96), the crown passed to 
Charles I (q.v.). Elizabeth of Bavaria 
(1837-98), Francis Joseph’s wife, was stabbed 
at Geneva on September 10 by an anarchist. 
See works by Gribble (1914), Fournier 
(1917), O. Redlich (1928), J. Redlich (1929), 
Tschuppik (trans. 1930). 

FRANCIS, (1) Francis (1822-86), English 
writer on angling, and editor of the Field, 
was born at Seaton, Axminster. 

(2) John (1811-82), English journalist, 
born at Bermondsey, was publisher of the 
Athenaeum from 1831, and did much for the 
repeal of fiscal restrictions on the press. See 
Life (1888) by his son and successor, John 
Collins (1838-1916). 

(3) Sir Philip (1740-1818), British civil 
servant, was born in Dublin and educated at 
St Paul’s School, London. After serving in 
many minor government posts he became 
in 1773 a member of the Council of Bengal; in 
1780 he fought a duel with Warren Hastings 
(with whom he was always quarrelling), and 
was seriously wounded. In 1781 he returned 
home with a fortune gained at whist. He 
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entered parliament in 1784. He was energetic 
in the proceedings against Hastings, wrote 
many pamphlets, and was made a K.C.B. in 
1806. He was devoted to the prince-regent, 
supported Wilbcrforce against the slave-trade 
and founded the ‘ Friends of the People 
In 1814 he married a second wife whom he 
encouraged in her belief that he was the 
author of the Letters of Junius, printed in 
the Public Advertiser (1769 72). See his 
Memoirs by Parkes and Mcrivalc (1867); 
books by Chabot and Twistlcton (1871) and 
H. R. Francis (1894); DiIke’s Papers of a 
Critic (1875); Rac (Athenaeum, 1888-94); 
The Francis Letters (cd. B. Francis and E. 
Kcary, 1900). 

FRANCK, (1) C&ar Aogaste (1822 90), 
French composer, born at Lidge in Belgium 
of German family, studied at Li(>gc con¬ 
servatoire at an early age, and later at Paris, 
where he acquired French nationality. A 
student of great promise, he was in the 
running for the Prix do Rome when his 
father, who wanted him to be a virtuoso 
pianist, withdrew him from the conservatoire 
and started him on a round of concerts. Ho 
was fond of composition but his ideas were 
somewhat outlandish in the eyes of his 
teachers and it was not until his three piano 
trios (1842 43) had been subscribed by a 
number of eminent musicians that he received 


any recognition as a composer, and even 
these pieces were hardly heard in F>ancc, 
being better known in Germany, where they 
wore sponsored by la’s/t. In 1848 CY;saV 
Franck married, and settled in Paris as a 
teacher and organist, composing in his Icistirc 
hours. In 1872 he was made organ professor 
at the conservatoire, and dovotetl more time 
to composition, fmishing in 1879 his tone- 
poem Les Beatitudes, which met with no 
success until three years after his death. 
Much of Cesar Franck’s considerable output 
was undistinguished; his reputation rests on 
a few masterpieces all written after the age of 
fifty, the best known being his string quartet, 
composed in the year of his death yet the 
first of his works to win real public acclaim, 
his symphony in D minor, his Variations 
pmphoniques for piano and orchestra, and 
his tone poem Le Chasseur niaudit. Some 
o^r his ormti music is also often performed. 
Though fame came late, his death after a 
street accident was untimely, for ho was in 
robust health and might have gone on to 
consolidate his newly-found reputation. Sec 
^ves by D’Indy, his most distinguished pupil 
(Eng. tr. 1909), and N. Demuth (1949). 

(2) James (1882- ), German physicist, 

born m Hamburg, professor of Physical 
Chemistry at Chicago, is noted for his work 
on the quantum theory, for which he was 
awarded (with Hertz) the Nobel prize for 
physics m 1925. 

(3) Richard (c. 1624—1708), a Cromwellian 
soldier and angler, born at Cambridge, who 
visited Scotland about 1656, and wrote the 
euphuistic Northern Memoirs (1694), &c. 

• A'^i®®**^**^*^^* German human¬ 

ist, born at - Donauworth, became a priest, 
but was converted to Protestantism, but his 
msistence upon moral reform rather than 
dogma caused him to drift away from Luther; 


in 1528 he published a treatise against 
drunkenness, followed in 1531 by his 
Chronica, perhaps the first attempt at a 
universal Clcrman history. Its advocacy of 
religious toleration led to his banishment 
from Strasbourg and in 1539 lie was cxpcife.d 
from Ulm for his Panuhxa (1534). He also 
published one of the earliest collections of 
German proverbs (I54t). See works bv 
a 92^^"”)' Heimann 

FRANCKE, August llermaim, fran'ki^ {1663- 
1727), German protestant leader, horn at 
Li’ibeck, in 1692 became professor of Oriental 
Languages at Halle, in 1698 of'Hicology. A 
conspicuous Pietist and pupil of Spener, he 
became widely known for his philanthropic 
activities, founding schools, orphanages &c 
FRANCO (BAIIAMONDK), I'Vamiseo’('1892- 
), Spanish military dictator, was born at 
HI H’crrol, Galicia. He commanded the 
Spanish I'oreign l.cgion in Mcn-occo, became 
chiefofstaffin |935,and in Ias politically 
dangerous, was sent to g.overn the Canaries. 
'I'hencc he presently Hew to Morocco, and, 
landing troops in Spain, in lujp 30 overthrew 
the socialist government witli Na/.i and 
I’ascist aiti and, with himself as head 
{(\iudi/lo), established an authoritarian 
ri'gime- During the 2nd World War he 
.skilfully kept Spain neutral, although his 
speeches were markedly pro-German. In 
1947 he intimated that after his death Spain 
would again hceonic a monarchy. Despite 
economic dinicultics and quarrels with his 
own party, ITaneo manage<l to remain firmly 
in control, ami his pact with the. United 
States for military bases in Spain in return 
for economic aid helped tt> foster tacit 
acceptance of his undemocratic regime by 
other western powers. Sec Lives by J. 
Arraras (1938) and Go les (1954). 
FRANGHWNI, fraU’^jeC’-palfnec, a noble 
Roman family whicli figured in the Guelph 
and Ghibcllinc quarrels of the I2th and 13lh 
centuries causing a sdtism in this church and 
the election of an antipopc, Gregory Vflt 
(q.v.). 

FRANK, (I) Albert Berulmrtl (1839 19()0), 
German botanist, demonstrated that with 
certain plants germination cannot take place 
without fungus companions. 

(2) Anne (1929 44). Jewish girl concen¬ 
tration camp victim, horn in Frankfurt-am- 
Muin, tied from the Nazis to Holland in 1933 
with her family and after the Na/.i occupation 
of Holland hid with her family and four 
others in a sealed-off ollice back-room in 
Amsterdam from 1942 until thev were 
betrayed in August 1944 and she perished 
in Bcisen concentration camp. The lively 
moving diary she kept during her conceal¬ 
ment was published in 1947 (trans. 1952), 
was dramatized and tilmed, and Anne Frank 
became a symbol of past suffering under the 
Nazis. Her name was given to villages and 
schools for refugee children throughout 
Western Burope. See E. Schnabel, The 
Footsteps of Anne Frank (1959). 

(3) Bruno (1887-1945), German author, 
born at Stuttgart, wrote historical novels, as 
Die FUrstin (1915), Am viekn Jahren (1937), 
Die Tochter (1943), &c,, in a style reminiscent 
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of Thomas Mann. His lyric poetry is also 
noteworthy. Of Jewish descent, he fled the 
Nazi r6gime and died at Beverley Hills in 
California. His Der Reisepass (1937) was 
directed against National Socialism. 

(4) Hans (1900-46), German Nazi poli¬ 
tician, born at Karlsruhe, was minister of 
justice in Bavaria (1933), president of the 
German Law Academy (1934) and governor- 
general in 1939 of Poland, where he estab¬ 
lished concentration camps and conducted a 
policy of persecution and extermination. 
He was condemned as a war criminal and 
hanged. 

(5) Leonhard (1882- ), German poet 

and novelist, bom at Wurzburg, fought in 
World War T and conceived a horror of war 
which led to his strongly pacifist Der Meiisch 
ist gut (1917). His Karl and Anna (1928), 
also a war story, was successfully turned into 
a play. He left Germany and went to live in 
Hollywood, where he wrote several more 
books, including Von drei MiUionen drei 
(1932). 

(6) Waldo David (1889- ), American 

novelist and journalist, bom at Long Branch, 
N.J., wrote novels and other works coloured 
by mysticism and expressionism, including 
City Block (1922), The Unwelcome Man 
(1917), The Rediscovery of America (1929) 
and New YeaVs Eve (play, 1939). See study 
by G. B. Munsen (N.Y. 1923). 

FRANKAU,/r«rt7covi^, (1) Gilbert (1884-1953), 
novelist, born in London. A son of Mrs 
Julia Frankau, who wrote under the name of 
Frank Danby, writing came easily to him. 
Success rewarded him early and stayed with 
him, for he was, above everything, a profes¬ 
sional writer, with a flair for anticipating 
popular taste. Of his many best-sellers, the 
following may be singled out: One of Us 
(1912), Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant (1919), 
Men, Maids and Mustard-Pots (1923), World 
without End (1943). Besides his talent for 
novels, he exploited a bent for narrative 
verse in an attempt to restore a genre of 
English literature that had fallen' into 
neglect. See his Self-Portrait (1932). 

(2) Pamela (1908- ), daughter of (1), 
inherited her father’s talent. She epitomized 
in her early novels the era of the * bright 
young things’, the"’^action sprightly, the 
writing flippant (e.g. The Marriage of Harle¬ 
quin, her first novel). Like her father, a true 
professional, she outgrew this phase and her 
latest novels are serious in intent. Typical 
are The Willow Cabin (1949) and A Wreath 
for The Enemy (1954). The Offshore Light 
(1952) was written under the pseudonym Eliot 
Naylor. She is well known, also, as a broad¬ 
caster. See her autobiography / Find Four 
People (1935). 

FRANKL, Ludwig, Ritter von Hochwart (1810- 
1893), Austrian poet of Jewish origin, a 
professor of Aesthetics at the^' Vienna 
conservatoire (1851), established the first 
Jewish school in Jerusalem (1856). He wrote 
epics, ballads, satirical poems, &c., many of 
which have been translated. 

FRANKLAND, Sir Edward (1825-99), English 
organic chemist, born at Church town, 
Lancashire, became professor at the Royal 
Institution, London, in 1863. He propoun- 
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ded the theory of valency (1852-60) and 
with Lockyer discovered helium in the sun’s 
atmosphere in 1868. He was an expert on 
sanitation. He was elected F.R.S. in 1853 and 
was awarded the Coplev medal in 1894. 

FRANKLIN, (1) Benjamin (1706-90), Ameri¬ 
can statesman and scientist, youngest son 
and fifteenth child of a family of seventeen, 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts, January 
17, and was apprenticed at twelve to his 
brother James, a printer, who about 1709 
started a newspaper, the New England^ Coiirant. 
Benjamin had so repaired the deficiencies of 
his early education that he was able to 
contribute to it; and when James was 
imprisoned by the Speaker of the Assembly 
for his too free criticisms the management 
of the paper was confided to Benjamin, who 
presumed too much upon his success, and 
the brothers fell out. Benjamin drifted to 
Philadelphia, friendless and almost penniless, 
but was fortunate enough to find immediate 
employment as a printer. Accident secured 
him the acquaintance of Sir William Keith, 
the governor, who persuaded him to go to 
England to buy printer’s stock for himself, 
promising to lend him money and to secure 
him the printing for the government. Frank¬ 
lin arrived in London in December 1724, 
but, instead of the letters of credit he expected 
to find awaiting him, he found that Keith had 
no credit to give. He soon found employ¬ 
ment in a London printing-house, remained 
there for eighteen months, and then returned 
to Philadelphia, where, with the help of 
friends, he established a printing-house, and 
his skill, industry and personal popularity 
ensured him signal success. In September 
1729 he bought the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
and soon laid the foundations of a reputation 
as a journalist. Tn the following year 
Franklin married Deborah Read, by whom 
he had two children, a son who died in his 
youth, and a daughter, Sally, who became 
Mrs Bache. He also had an illegitimate 
son, William. Tn 1732 he commenced the 
publication of Poor Richard'^s Almanac, 
which attained an unprecedented circulation. 
In 1736 Franklin was appointed clerk of the 
Assembly, in 1737 postmaster of Philadelphia, 
and in 1754 deputy postmaster-general for 
the colonies, being elected and re-elected a 
member of the Assembly almost uninterrup¬ 
tedly until his first mission to England- In 
1746 he commenced his famous researches 
in electricity which made him an F.R.S. He 
brought out fully the distinction between 
positive and negative electricity; he proved 
that lightning and electricity are identical, 
and he suggested the protecting of buildings 
by lightning-conductors. Further, he dis¬ 
covered the course of storms over the North 
American continent; the course of the Gulf 
Stream, its high temperature, and the use of 
the thermometer in navigating it; and the 
various powers of different colours to absorb 
solar heat. In 1757 he was sent to England 
to insist upon the right of the province to 
tax the proprietors of land held under the 
Penn charter for the cost of defending it from 
the Frenchmen and Indians, succeeded in his 
mission, and during his five years’ absence 
received honorary d^egrees from Oxford and 
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Edinburgh. In 1764 he was again sent to 
England to contest the pretensions of 
parliament to tax the American colonics 
without representation. The difTcrcnces, 
however, between the mother-government 
and the colonics became too grave to be 
reconciled by negotiation, and in 1775 
Franklin returned to the United States, 
where he participated actively in the deli¬ 
berations which resulted in the Declaration 
of Independence on July 4, 1776. To secure 
foreign assistance in the war Franklin was 
sent to Paris in 1776. His skill as a negotiator 
and personal popularity, reinforced by the 
antipathy of French and English, favoured his 
mission; and on February 6, 1778, a treaty 
of alliance was signed, while munitions of 
war and money were sent from France. On 
September 3, 1783, his mission was crowned 
with success through Englaiurs recognition 
of the independence of the United Slates. 
Franklin was U.S, minister in Paris till 1785, 
when ho returned to Philadelphia, and was 
elected president of the state ol Pennsylvania, 
a post to which he was twice rc-declcd. He 
was also a delegate to the convention which 
framed the constitution of the United Slates. 

In 1788 he retired from public life, and he 
died in Philadelphia, April 17. See his 
Aiitohiogrnphy in the standard edition of his 
works (cd. Smith 1905 07), also Lives by 
Parton (1864), F’ranklin and Hcadington 
(1880), Hale (1887), McMastcr (1887), Morse 
(1889), Van Doren (1938), Becker (1946). 

(2) Sir John (1786- 1847), English arctic 
explorer, was born at Si>ilsby, Lincolnshire, 
fie entered the navy at fourteen and vvas 
present at the battles of Copenhagen (1801) 
and I’rafalgar (1805). In 1818 he was in a 
fruitless expedition to Spitsbergen attd from 
1819 to 1822 and again from 1825 to 1827 
made extensive land journeys along the 
Coppermine river and the Canadian arctic 
coast, including the Mackenzie River. 
Knighted in 1829, he was governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) from 1834 to 
1845, in which year he commanded the 
Erebus and Terror in an attempt to di.scover 
the North-West passage. Leaving Balhn 
Bay via Lancaster Sound, they wintered at 
Bccchcy Island, then, following their instruc¬ 
tions to turn south at 98® long, and work 
along the coast of the N. American mainland 
they were beleaguered by thick ice in the 
Victoria Strait (1846). Franklin died on 
June 11, 1847. The 105 survivors under 
Captain Crozicr attempted to reach one of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts on 
Back’s River on foot, but died of starvation 
and scurvy. Numerous relief expeditions 
were sent out, and one of them, organized by 
Franklin’s widow, found a record of the 
expedition to April 1848 with definite proof 
that Franklin had discovered the North-West 
passage. He was commemorated in West¬ 
minster Abbey (1875). See works by 
Markham (1891), M‘Chntock (1908), Cyriax 
(1939), Lambert (1952), Lamb (1956) and 
N. Wright (1959). 

FRANZ, Robert, /rants (1815-92), German 
composer, was born, lived, and died at Halle. 
He published over 250 songs, a Kyrie, 
chorales, and arrangements of the vocal 
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masterpieces of Bach and Handel- Eranz’s 
best songs rank with t!K>.so of Schubert and 
Schumann. Sec works by Liszt (1872) 
Saran (1875) and Oslcrwaki (188<d. 

FRANZ JOSEF. See L'kanois .losrnir. 
FRANZOS, Karl KmiL (1848- 1904), 

Austrian novelist, was born of Jewish 
parentage in Potlolia on the Austro-Riussiun 
border. His themes and settings were taken 
from Cialicia, the Bukovina. south Russia and 
Rumania; ^ his novels, which contain vivid 
pictures of life among Jews and peasants, 
include Aus IhAbasien (l87o). Die Judcti von 
Barnow (1877), Ein Kampf mtis AVa:/n (1882) 
and Dvr Tojaz (1905). 

FRASCII, Henmmu (185M914), German- 
born American chemist, born at Gailadorf, 
Wurttcmbcrj% studied at I'hiladelphta and is 
best knt>vvn for the L'rasch process of extract¬ 
ing sulphur from deep underground deposits 
by the use of supcrheatetl steam. 

FRASER, (1) Sir Alexander (r. 1537 1623), 
the founder in 157() of Fraserburgh on his 
Aberdeenshire estate of Philorth, was 
knighted in 1594. 

(2) Alexander (hiinphell (LSI 9 1914), 
Scottish philosopher, born at Ardchattan, 
Argyilsin're, became in 1H5<> ju'ofcssor of 
Logic ami Metaphysics at F'dinburgh. He 
edited Berkeley’s works (1871), and wrote 
monographs on him (1881) and Locke (1889), 
edited the latter’s Essav (1894) and gave the 
Gifford Lectures {189(>) on theism. 

(3) Marjory Kennedy UH57 1930), Scottish 
singer and folk-song collector, horn in Perth. 
She trained in Paris as a concert singer, but 
is best remembered for her collection of 
Hebridean folk-songs, begun in 1905. She 
wrote the liluctto of firanvillc Bantock's 
opera The Seal H'onmn, 

(4) Peter (1884 1950), born at F’earn, Ross 
and (Yomarty, in 1910 emigrated to New 
Zealand, and was Labour prime minister 
(1940 49). 

(5) Simon. See I.ovat, 1.orp. 

(6) Sir William (1816 -98), Scottish archivist, 
a deputy keeper of records of Scotland 
(1880 92), issued a .series <d' sumptuous 
family histories witli original charters, 
valuable as sources for Scottish history. He 
was knighted in 1887. By his will he endowed 
the Edinburgh chair of Scottish history, 
hnanced the Scottish Peerage and founded 
the Fraser Homes. 

FRAUNilOFKR, Joseph von, frawn'hd-fcT 
(1787-1826), Cierman physicist, born at 
Straubing in Bavaria, in 1807 founded an 
optical institute at Munich, improved pri.sms 
and telescopes, which enabled him to 
discover the dark lines in the sun'.s spectrum, 
called Fraunhofer’s lines. In 1823 he became 
professor and academician at Munich. 
FRAZER. Sir dames George (1854 1941), 
British social anthropologist and folklorist, 
born in Glasgow in 1854, graduated at 
Cambridge in 1878, and became a fellow of 
Trinity. His TtAetnism and Exogamy (4 voks. 
1910) developed out orPofemisin (I voL 1887); 
and The Golden Bough (1890; 2nd cd. 1900; 
3rd ed. rewritten, 12 vols., 191 F-15; abridged 
1922), his major work, named after the 
golden bough m the sacred grove at Ncmi, 
absorbed many of his separately published 
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studies of early superstition, religion, and 
society. Other works include Folklore in the 
Old Testament (1918), Belief in Immortality 
(1913-24), Fear of the Dead (1933-36) and 
Magic and Religion (1944). He became 
professor of Social Anthropology at Liver¬ 
pool in 1907. Knighted in 1914, he received 
the O.M. in 1925. 

FRECHETTE, Louis Honore,(1839- 
1908), ‘Canadian laureate’, was born at 
Levis, Quebec, called to the bar, and elected 
to the Dominion parliament in 1874. He 
published prose works and plays, and his 
poems Mes Loisirs (1863), La Voix d^un Exil4 
(1867), &c., were crowned by the French 
Academy. See study by M. Dugas (1934). 

FREDEGOND (d. 597), Frankish queen, first 
mistress, then wife, of Chilperic, king of 
Neustria, waged a relentless feud with 
Brunhilda, wife of Sigbert, king of Austrasia, 
and sister of Chilperic of Neustria’s first wife; 
a feud intensified by the rivalry between the 
two kingdoms. 

FREDERIC, Harold (1856-96), American 
novelist, born at Utica, N.Y., after a poverty- 
stricken youth, became a journalist and was 
in 1884 appointed European correspondent 
of The New York Times. He wrote Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife (1887), The Return of the 
O’Mahony (1892), &c,, novels depicting his 
own background, but his best work is The 
Damnation ofTlieron Ware (1896). He died 
at Kenlcy, Surrey. 

FREDERICK, the name of three Holy Roman 
emperors: 

Frederick I (c. 1123-90), surnamed 

Barbarossa (Rcdbeard), of the Hohenstaufen 
family, succeeded his father, Duke Frederick 
of Swabia, in 1147, and his uncle, Conrad III, 
as emperor in 1152. His reign was one long 
struggle against refractory vassals at home 
and the turbulent civic republics of Lombardy 
and the pope in Italy. The capture in 1162 
of Milan brought all the recalcitrant states of 
Italy to submission. Even the pope he 
seemed on the point of subduing five years 
later; he had taken Rome by storm, when 
his army was suddenly overwhelmed by a 
terrible plague. This was the signal for 
revolt in Lombardy; but it was not until 1174 
that Frederick was able to undertake the 
reduction of his Italian subjects. He incurred 
a severe defeat at Legnano (1176), but this 
proved to be more valuable to him than his 
previous successes. It led him to change his 
previous policy to one of clemency and con¬ 
cession, whereby the Lombards were con¬ 
verted into contented subjects. In 1177 he 
acknowledged Alexander III as pope, and 
thus paved the way for the final pacification 
of 1183. In Germany, Frederick conciliated 
his strongest vassals by giving them new 
fiefs or by raising their titular dignities, whilst 
the weaker he kept in check by conferring 
additional rights upon the municipal com¬ 
munities. Thus, he elevated Austria to the 
rank of a duchy, created Duke Ladislaus of 
Bohemia king, and granted Brunswick and 
Luneberg to the Guelph princes. He also 
quelled the rebellious spirit of Henry the 
Lion of Bavaria, and asserted his feudal 
superiority over Poland, Hungary, Denmark 
and Burgundy. When at the height of his 


power he led the third crusade against 
Saladin. He defeated the Moslems at 
Philomelium and Iconium, but died in 
Cilicia, June 10. He was buried in the 
church of St Peter at Antioch. Frederick’s 
chief traits were a resolute will that at times 
degenerated into gross cruelty, administrative 
skill, martial ardour, a love of danger, and a 
magnanimous ambition. He was perhaps 
the greatest of the mediaeval emperors. See 
works by Jastrow and Winter (1901), 
Simonsfeld (1909) and Wahl (1941). 

Frederick II, of Germany (1194-1250), 
grandson of Frederick I and son of the 
emperor Henry YI and of Constance, heiress 
of Sicily, was bom at Jesi near Ancona, 
December 26. In 1198 he became king of 
Sicily; in 1212 he wrested the imperial 
crown from Otto IV; on his promising to 
undertake a crusade, the pope sanctioned 
his coronation in 1215. Frederick ardently 
desired the consolidation of the imperial 
power in Italy by reducing the pontificate 
to a mere archiepiscopal dignity. Crowned 
emperor at Rome in 1220, he devoted himself 
to organizing his Italian territories. He 
founded the university of Naples, encouraged 
the medical school of Salerno, patronized art 
and literature, and commissioned his chan¬ 
cellor to draw up a code of laws to suit his 
German and Italian subjects. His schemes 
were frustrated by the Lombard cities, and 
by the popes Honorius III and Gregory IX. 
His departure to the East was originally 
fixed for 1223, but difficulties in Italy led to a 
five years’ delay. At last papal threats 
constrained him to embark. He secured 
from the sultan of Egypt possession of 
Jerusalem, together with a ten years’ truce. 
After crowning himself king of Jerusalem 
(1229), he returned to Italy, where his 
Neapolitan dominions had been overrun by 
the papal allies. During the remainder of 
his reign Frederick was engaged in struggles 
with the pope, whose hands were strengthened 
by the accession of the rebellious Lombard 
cities and of several princes and towns of 
Germany, led by Frederick’s son Henry. 
Disaster and misfortune were gathering 
around him, when he died at Fiorentino, 
December 13. Intellectually, Frederick was 
perhaps the most enlightened man of his age, 
as in his tolerance of Jews and Mussulmans, 
in free-trade policy, in his recognition of 
popular representation by parliaments, and 
in his anticipation of the later humanistic 
movement; but at the same time he was a 
persecutor of heretics, an upholder of absolute 
sovereignty, and a supporter of the power of 
princes against the cities. He not only spoke 
the principal languages of his extensive 
empire, but was one of the first to write 
Italian poems, took a great interest in the 
arts, and was a diligent student of natural 
science. He was not an atheist as has been 
maintained. See works by Schirrmacher 
(1859-65), Huillard Br^holles (1852-61), 
Kington-Oliphant (1862), Winkelmann 
(1889), Hampe (1899), Allshorn (1912), 
Kantorowicz (trans. 1931) and G. Masson 
(1957). 

Frederick III, and IV of Germany (1415- 
1493), the fifth Duke of Austria of that name. 
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was horn at Innsbruck., September 21. 
blectcd king of Germany in 1440 because of 
his lack of power and love of peace, he 
occupied the imperial Ihronc for 53 years. 
In 1452 he was made Holy Roman Bmperor. 
His reign was one of anarchy, wars raging on 
the frontiers of the empire, and disorders 
wdthin. During its course Frederick lost his 
hold upon Switzerland; purchased peace 
from his brother Albert in Upper Austria; 
allowed Sforza to take Milan, George 
Podiebrad to scat himself on the throne of 
Bohemia, and Matthias Corvinus on that of 
Hungary; surrendered the empire to the 
pope by the Vienna Concordat of 1448; and 
remained apathetic under two I'urkish 
invasions (1469 and 1475). Nevertheless, by 
the marriage of his son, Maximilian I, to 
Mary, daughter of diaries the Bold of 
Burgundy, he laid the foundation of the 
subsequent greatness of the Hapsburgs. 
Frederick died at Linz, August 19. 'fhough 
he neglected the interests of the empire for 
alchemy, astrology and botany, he lost no 
opportunity of aggrandizing his own family, 
F’rom his time the imperial dignity continued 
almost hereditary in the House of Austria. 
See work by dimcl (1840). 

FREDERICK, 'flic name of three kings of 
Prussia: 

Frederick I (1657 1713), born at Kdnigs- 
berg, July 11, succeeded to the electorate 
of "Brandenburg in 1688. He supported 
William of Orange in his attempt on lingjaml, 
and employed the treasure collected by his 
father in the purchase of minor principaiitics. 
The cliief event of his reign was his elevation 
to the dignity of king in 1701, the title 
being taken from Prussia, the only indepen¬ 
dent portion of his dominions. He left the 
linanccs of his country in an embarrassed 
condition, founded (he university of Halle, 
embellished Berlin, and founded there the 
Academics of Sciences and of Painting and 
Sculpture. He died F'ebmary 25, 1713. Sec 
works by Hahn (3rd ed. 1876) and Hcyck 
(1901). 

Frederick: II, the Get at (1712-86), bom at 
Berlin, January 24, was the son of Frcdcrick- 
William I, and of Sophia-DoroLhea, daughter 
of George I of Great Britain. His early 
years were spent under military training and 
a rigid system of cducatioii, against which 
he rebelled fiercely but vainly. At eighteen 
he made an attempt to escape to the court of 
Great Britain. His father saw in this an act 
both of political rebellion and of military 
insubordination, and would have punished 
it with death but for the intercession of the 
emperor. As it was, the prince was closely 
conhned at Kustrin, while his confidant, 
Lieutenant Kalte, was beheaded before his 
eyes. Frederick recognized that submission 
was inevitable, and throw himself with 
nervous alacrity into the military and civil 
duties with which he was after a lime entrus¬ 
ted. He won his final restoration to favour 
when in 1733 he dutifully accepted as his 
bride the Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick- 
Wplfenbhttel (1715-97). From 1734 Frederick 
resided at Kheinsberg, where he devoted 
his leisure to the study of music and French 
literature, tor which he had a keen and 
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lasting admiration. He achieved almost 
professional skill on tiic Hutc, for which he 
composed many pieces, some of which are 
still played. He corresponded with Voltain^ 
(who in 1750 visited Berlin), ami studied the 
plulosophical doctrines. On May H 1740 
Frederick became king,; and in October the 
accession ol Maria Theresa separated the 
crown 0 zUislria Irom the imperial diadem, 
rrcdcnck, in possession ot a line army and a 
well-tilled treasury, seized the opportunitv 
Reviving an amiqiiatcd claim to Silesia he 
entered that province (December 17’4()) 
dctcatcd the Austrians at Mollvvitz (1740 
and C hotusitz. (1742), and, having concluded 
iin alliance lor fifteen years with France 
lorced Maria Theresa to yield him Upper and 
Tower Silesia tiy the IVeaty of Breslau (1742) 

1 he second Silcsiiui war (1744 45) left 
FicUcrick with still lurtlicr augnicnlcd 
tcintoiics and the reputation ot being one of 
the tirst military conmumders of the day 
I he next eleven years were years of peace’ 
but Frederick's energetic mternal reforms 
vvcrctolourcd by the expeetation of renewed 
war. In 1756 the third Silesian war the 
USeven dears’ War’, began. Frederick 
anticipated attack by himseli* bccomini^ the 
aggressor and during all diis momciitous 
struggle displayed a courag.c, a military 
genius, and a resource in victory and defeat 
which entitle him to the name of* the CJrcat’. 

Dubertsburg (ix-bruary 15, 
1/63), he had added a tenfold prestige to the 
1 lussian arms. Jealousy ol Austriiin 
aggraudizcmcat continued 'to inOucncc his 
policy. In 1772 it induced him to share in the 
hrst partition of Poland, by wliieh he acquired 
Polish Prussia and a portion of Great Poland. 
In 1778, it led him to take arms in a brief 
campaign, which ciulcd in the acciuisition of 
the F'rancoaian duchies. One of his latest 
political actions was the formation of the 
‘ Furstenbund L which was tiie first dctinite 
appearance of Prussia as a rival to Austria 
ior the lead in Germany. I lo died at Potsdam 
August 17. FTcticrick was an able adminis¬ 
trator, and contrived to carry on his wars 
without incurring a penny of ilebt. He 
regarded himself as the first servant of the 
state; he was his own prime minister in a 
very literal sense. His conviction of the 
immaturity of his country explains tlie dis¬ 
crepancy between his theoretical writings on 
government and the scant liberty he granted 
to his people; he justified his arbitrary actions 
by his good intentions and his keener insight 
Prussia under him was governed as one huge 
camp. With a view to providing treasure for 
tutu re wars he fostered woollen and other 
manufactures by a high protective turilf; but 
ho made himself unpopular by the introduc- 
don of the FTcnch excise system. During 
Frcdcnck’s reign, however, the country 
rapidly recovered from the ravages of war, 

strength 

ol 200,000 men. At his death the area of 
Prussia was doubled, and, notwithstanding 
die temporary eclipse under Napoleon, the 
foundation ol Prussia’s greatness was laid. 
Frederick was essentially a just, if somewhat 
austere man, and the administration of justice 
under his rule was pure; the press enjoyed 
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comparative freedom; and freedom of con¬ 
science was promoted. Frederick was a 
voluminous writer on political, historical and 
military subjects. His works, written wholly 
in French, were published by the Berlin 
Academy (31 vols. 1846-57), as also his 
Political Correspondence (1879 et seq.). See 
the Prussian General Staff’s volumes on his 
Wars (1890 et seq.); and Lives by Preuss 
(1832-34), Carlyle (1858-65), IClopp (1867), 
Droysen (1874-85), the Due de Broglie 0^83), 
Kuglcr, illustrated by Menzel (trans. 1877), 
Reddaway (1904), Young (1919), Koser 
(1925), Goldsmith (1929), Gaxotte (trans. 
1941), Gooch (1947). 

Frederick MI (1831-88), German emperor 
and eighth king of Prussia, only son of 
William I, was born at Potsdam, October 18. 
In 1858 he married Victoria (1840-1901), 
Princess Royal of England. As Crown 
Prince of Prussia (from 1861) he protested 
against Bismarck’s reactionary policy in 
relation to constitutional questions and the 
press. In the Franco-Gcrman war ‘ our 
Fritz’ commanded the third array; he had 
his share in the glory of Wissembourg, Worth 
and Sedan, and was made field-marshal 
(1870). in 1871 he became Crown Prince of 
the German Empire. In 1878, when the 
Emperor William was wounded by an 
assassin, the Crown Prince was appointed 
provisional regent. On March 9, the Emperor 
William died; and the Crown Prince, re¬ 
turning from San Remo to Prussia, was 
proclaimed emperor as Frederick III, but he 
died at Potsdam, June 15, 1888. His son, 
William II, succeeded him. Frederick had 
a great horror of war, intensely disliked 
autocratic ideas, and sought to liberalize 
German institutions. See Lives by Rennell 
Rodd (1888), Freytag (trans. 1890) and 
Philippson (2nd ed. 1908). 

FREDERICK V (1596-1632), elector palati¬ 
nate and king of Bohemia, succeeded his 
father, Frederick IV, as elector in 1610. He 
married in 1613 Elizabeth (q.v.), daughter of 
James I of England, put himself at the head 
of the Protestant union of Germany, and 
accepted the crown of Bohemia in 1619, His 
defeat at the battle of the Weisser-Berg, 
near Prague (1620), terminated his short¬ 
lived reign; and the ‘ Winter King taking 
refuge in Holland, was put under the ban of 
the empire (1621), lost his principality, and 
died at Mainz, November 29. 

FREDERICK, the name of nine kings of 
Denmark of whom the following are note¬ 
worthy: 

Frederick III (1609-70), succeeded to the 
throne in 1648. War with Sweden and 
the aggrandizement of the monarchy were the 
chief events of his reign. 

Frederick V (1723-66), ascended the throne 
in 1746, extended commerce and industry and 
encouraged science and art. 

Frederick VI (1768-1839), became regent 
during his father’s insanity (from 1784), and 
in 1808 succeeded to the throne. In his reign 
feudal serfdom was abolished, the criminal 
code amended and the slave-trade i)rohibitcd 
in the Danish colonies. His participation in 
the maritime confederation between Russia, 
Sweden, and Prussia in 1800 led to the 


dispatch of a British fleet and the first battle 
of Copenhagen, in which the Danish fleet was 
destroyed. On his refusal to join Britain 
against Napoleon, Copenhagen was bom¬ 
barded (1807) for three days, and the docks, 
arsenals and shipping destroyed. This made 
him the ally of Napoleon, and after the 
overthrow of Napoleon’s empire, he suffered 
proportionately. In 1814 Norway was taken 
from Denmark and given to Sweden. The 
state became bankrupt, and did not recover 
for many years. In 1831 he granted a liberal 
constitution to his subjects. 

Frederick VII (1808-63), who succeeded in 
1848, was the last of the Oldenburg line, and 
had to quell the revolt of Holstein and 
Schleswig (1848-50). 

Frederick VIII (1843-1912), brother of 
Queen Alexandra of Britain, reigned from 
1906. 

Frederick IX (1899- ), succeeded to 

the throne in 1947. He married in 1935 
Ingrid, daughter of King Gustav VI Adolf of 
Sweden. 

FREDERICK, Prince of Wales (1707-51), son 
of George 11 and father of George III, 
quarrelled with his father, married (1736) 
the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, in 1737 
joined the parliamentary opposition, and was 
banished from court. 

FREDERICK-CHARLES, Prince (1828-85), 
Prussian field-marshal, nicknamed the ‘ Red 
Prince ’ from his favourite hussar uniform, 
born in Berlin, the eldest son of Prince 
Charles, brother of the Emperor William 1. 
He served in the Schleswig-Holstein war 
(1848), commanded the right wing in the 
Danish war, and in 1866 helped to win the 
victory of Koniggratz. In the Franco- 
German war he commanded the second 
army, drove Bazaine upon Metz, which 
capitulated, and, promoted to field-marshal, 
captured Orleans, broke up the army of the 
Loire, and scattered Chanzy’s portion of it 
at Le Mans. In 1879 his daughter married 
the Duke of Connaught. 

FREDERICK-WILLIAM (1620-88), ‘ the 

Great Elector ’ of Brandenburg, was born 
February 16. On his accession in 1640 he 
found the state disorganized, exhausted and 
devastated by the Thirty Years’ War. He 
strenuously regulated the finances, made a 
treaty of neutrality with Sweden, reorganized 
his army, and strove to repeople his deserted 
towns and villages. By the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia (1648) he recovered eastern Pomerania, 
Halberstadt and Minden, with the reversion 
of Magdeburg; and out of a quarrel between 
Sweden and Poland he contrived to secure 
the independence of the duchy of Prussia 
from Poland (1657). After another fifteen 
years of peace, alarmed at the aggressions of 
Louis XIV on the Rhenish frontier, he 
induced the Emperor, the King of Denmark 
and the Elector of Hesse-Cassel to make a 
league against France. Incited by Louis, 
the Swedes invaded Brandenburg, but were 
defeated and driven from the electorate; but, 
unaided by the Emperor and the other 
German princes, the Elector was compelled 
to agree to the Treaty of St Germain (1679), 
by which he restored all his conquests to the 
Swedes in exchange for 300,000 crowns. 
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From this linic he devoted himself to con- 
solidating his dominions and developing 
their resources. He encouraged the immigra¬ 
tion of exiled French Protestants (after 1685), 
Dutchmen and other foreigners. He founded 
the royal library at Berlin, reorganized the 
universities, opened canals, established posts 
and greatly enlarged l^crlin. lie left a wcH- 
fdlcd exchequer and a highly-organized army, 
lie made Brandenburg virtually an absolute 
monarchy only less powerful than Austria. 
He died at Potsdam, May 9; and his son 
became King Frederick I of Prussia. See 
works by Forster (4th cd. 1855), Philippson 
(1897-4903), A. Waddington (1905 08). 

FREDERICK-WILLIAM, Ger. Friedrich Wil¬ 
helm, the name of four kings of Prussia: 

Frcderick-William 1 (1688 4 740) was the 
son of Frederick I (q.v.), whom he succeeded 
in 1713 when he became embroiled in the 
war waged by Sweden against Russia, Poland 
and Denmark, at the end of which (1720) ho 
acquired western Pomerania with Stettin. 
Thereafter he improved the interna! con¬ 
dition of Prussia. He was sternly practical, 
blunt and determined; he despised the arts 
and sciences^ was rigidl^A economical ami 
strict in his ideas of justice. At his death. 
May 31, 1740, he left a treasure of £ 1,350,000 
and an army of more than 80,000 men, the 
best-disciplined force in Uurope, which made 
Prussia fourth in military power. He 
fostered industry and agriculture, introduced 
the manafacLurc of woollen cloth, and settled 
in East Prussia 17,000 Protestant refugees 
from Salzburg. His rule laid the foundation 
upon which his son Frederick the Great 
built the subsequent grcatnc.ss of Prussia. 
See works by horsier (1835), Paulig (2nd cd. 
1889), Ranke (2nd cd. 1879), I'umpcl (1915) 
and Waddington (1922). 

^ Frederick-Williiim II 0744 97), nephew of 
Frederick the Great, was born September 25. 
The abolition of some of his predecessor’s 
oppressive measures, including the coOec and 
tobacco duties, made him very popular at his 
accession in 1786. But he soon lost the 
regard of his subjects by his predilection ibr 
unworthy favourites, and by the abrogation 
of the Ircodom of the press and religion 
(1788). The fortune his uncle loft in the 
treasury he dissipated in a useless war with 
Holland. His foreign policy was weak, 
whilst he oppressed his subjects with debt 
and increased taxation. He acquired largo 
areas of Polish Prussia and Silesia by the 
partitions of Poland in 1793 and 1795, as 
also Ansbach and Bayi*cuth. He died 
November 16, 1797. See works by Paulig 
(new cd. 1909) and G. Stanhope (1912). 

Frederick-William HI (1770-1840), suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Frcderick-William II, in 
1797, At first ho was neutral towards 
Napoleon; but the truculent policy of the 
latter so exasperated the Prussians that, 
mstigated by their idolized Queen Louisa 
> 4 -v.), they forced the king to declare war 
(1806). After the disastrous defeats of Jena 
and Auerstiidt, Frederick-William lied into 
East Prussia, while Napoleon entered Berlin. 
By the Treaty of Tilsit (1807) Prussia was 
deprived of all her territories west of the 
Elbe, and all that she had acquired by the 


partition of Ihdand. For the next live years 
I'redcrick-Williain laboured to reorganize iiis 
enfeebled government. Napoleon’s disas¬ 
trous termination of the Russian campaign 
was (he beginning of the war of liberation 
Although the Prussians were defeated at 
Liilz.en and Baut/en, Prussia was finally 
delivered by the liccisivc victory of Leipzig 
(1813). By the Treaty of Vienna (1815) 
Prussia recovered her possessions west of the 
Idbc, and acquired Berg and Jiilich, parts of 
Saxony and Wcstplialia, and the whole of 
Pomerania; but she gave up her Polish 
acquisitions save Posen to Russia, P'ricsland 
to Holland, and Ansbach and Bayreuth to 
Bavaria. 'I’hc latter part of this reign was 
one of reaction, 'fhe democratic movements 
of 1819 and 1830 were rigorously suppressed, 
and the freedom of the press curtailed. 
Nevertheless, provincial diets were estab¬ 
lished (182.4; the tinancos were put on a 
better fooling; the system of taxation was 
greatly improved; education was encouraged, 
and the Zollvcrcin or customs union was 
established. The king was a most excellent 
inan, but his {mblic conduct was marked by 
iiulccision and narrowness. See works bv 
FAIert (1842 4(>). Hahn (3rd cd. 1877) 
Diiackcr (1877), and Hintze {1915). ’ 

Frederick-William IV (1795 1861), suc¬ 
ceeded his father, F’redcrick-Williani HI, in 
1840. He begsm his rcig.n by g.ranting minor 
reforms and promising radical duim^cs, but 
always evaded the fulfilment of these pledges. 
He was pos.scssctl by vague ideas of the divine 
right of kings, and by a mystic pietism. He 
refused the imperial crown olfcred him by 
the Liberal F’rankfurl Diet in 1849, and 
opposed the popular movement of 1848; but 
when the people slormcil the arsenal and 
seized the palace of (he Ihancc of Prussia 
(afterwards William 1), the king granted a 
representative parliament (1850). In 1857, 
allliclcd with insanity, he resigned the admin¬ 
istration to his brother, vvho from 1858 acted 
as regent till iiis accession, as William 1, on 
the death of P’redcrick-William, .lanuary 2, 
1861. See Lives by Ranke (t878), Peterstiortf 
(1900); and Valentin, IHsturv of ihc Ckr/mn 
Revolution US4H 49 (abridged tr'ans. 1940). 

FRKDFklGK-WH JiAl'ri, Duke of Bninswk'k 
(1771 1815), Prussian soldier, born ()ctobcr3, 
fought for Prussia against F’ranec in 1792 
and 1806, when he was taken prisoner and 
Napoleon vetoed his accession to the duchy. 
He raised a free corps in Bohemia, and 
in 1809, with his 700 ‘black hussars’ and 
800 infantry, achieved a masterly retreat to 
Brunswick, Blsllcth and Fug,land. He subse¬ 
quently took purl in the Peninsular war, and 
received from the British government £6000 
a year, which he retained until his accession 
to his duchy in 1813. Ho joined the allied 
army after the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, and fell while leading his Black 
Brunswickens at Ouatre Bras, June 16. See 
Ltlc by Spclir (2nd ed. 1861). 

FREEMAN, (1) Edward Augustas (1823«92). 
English historian, bora at Harborne, Stalls, 
and educated at Trinity College, Oxford, 
succeeded Stubbs as regius professor of 
Modern llistory. Among his prolific output 
are his Hiatory of Federal Uovernment (1863) 
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and History of the Norman Conquest (1867- 
1876). His work, however, is now outdated. 
He died at Alicante, Spain, on one of his 
numerous travels abroad. See Life by 
Stephens (1895). 

(2) John (1880-1929), English poet, born in 
London, rose from clerk to secretary and 
director of an insurance company (1927). 
His Stone Trees (1916) and other volumes of 
poetry made his reputation. He won the 
Hawthornden Prize with Poems New and Old 
in 1920 and wrote studies of George Moore 
(1922) and Herman Melville (1926). 

(3) Waiter (1895- ), American neuro¬ 

logist, was born at Philadelphia. He is a 
leading expert on neurosurgery, and developed 
the operation of prefrontal lobotoniy, which 
is used in the relief of manic-depression. 

FREEMAN-THOMAS, Freeman. See 

WiLUNGDON. 

FREGE, Goii\ohJra/ge (1848-1925), German 
logician, lectured in mathematics at Jena, 
and in his Begriffsschrift ‘ Concept-script ’ 
(1879) outlined the first complete system of 
symbolic logic, incorporating that of Boole 
(q.v.), with the aim of demonstrating that 
mathematics is free from the taint of 
psychologism by proving it to be an extension 
of logic. The technical difficulties involved 
gave rise to his distinctive philosophical 
doctrines, forcefully set out in his Grundlagen 
der ArithmetHc (1884; tr. J. L. Austin 1950). 
His final work, Grundgesetze der Arithmetik 
(1893-1903), contained a postscript acknow¬ 
ledging that Bertrand Russell had spotted a 
contradiction, the famous antinomy of 
classes, a solution to which Russell and 
Whitehead attempted to provide in their 
Frincipia Mathematica. Frege’s distinction 
between the ‘ sense ’ and ‘ reference ’ of a 
proposition, necessary for his defence of the 
objectivity of numbers, was brilliantly 
countered by Russell’s Theory of Descrip¬ 
tions, but in part resurrected in 1950 by 
Strawson’s criticisms of the latter. Sec 
P. Geach and M. Black, Philosophical 
Writings of Gottlob Frege (1952). 
FREILIGRATH, Ferdinand,/rr/Zg-m/ir (1810- 
1876), German poet and democrat, born at 
Detmold, abandoned commerce for literature, 
but became a protagonist of German democ¬ 
racy and his writings became more and more 
political. He was obliged to seek safety in 
Belgium and Britain, for his Glaubensbekennt- 
nis. Fie returned to Germany in 1848 and 
became leader of the democratic party. He 
was again expelled after a trial for his poem 
Die Toden an die Lebenden (1848). He 

translated many English classics into German. 
See his poems (ed. Liddell, 1950); Lives by 
Schmidt-Weissenfels (1876), Buchner (1881), 
G. Freiligrath (1889); and a study by Gudde 
(1922). 

FRELINGHXJYSEN, fra/ling-hhzen, (1) 

Frederick (1753-1804), American statesman, 
father of (3) and uncle of (2), raised a corps 
of artillery, and fought in the revolutionary 
war, and was a member of the Continental 
Congress in 1778 and 1782-83, and a U.S. 
senator in 1793-96. 

(2) Frederick Theodore (1817-85), American 
senator, nephew of (1), succeeded in 1839 to 
his uncle’s practice. He was attorney-general 


of New Jersey in 1861-66, afterwards sat in 
the U.S. Senate, where he carried a bill 
against polygamy, and was secretary of state 
in Arthur’s cabinet, 1881-85. 

(3) Theodore (1787-1861), American lawyer 
son of (1), practised law in Newark, became 
state attorney-general, a U.S. senator 
(1829-35), and chancellor of New York 
University; in 1844 he was nominated for 
the vice-presidency. In 1850 he was chosen 
president of Rutgers College, New Bruns¬ 
wick. 

FREMONT, John Charles, free-mont 
(1813-90), American explorer, was born 
at Savannah, Georgia, became in 1835 a 
teacher of mathematics in the navy and in 
1838 started surveying- In 1842 he crossed 
the Rocky Mountains (where a peak is named 
after him), and demonstrated the feasibility 
of an overland route across the continent. 
In 1843 he explored the Great Salt Lake, 
advancing to the mouth of the Columbia 
River; and in 1845 examined the continental 
watershed. After participating in the 
annexation of Upper California in 1847, he 
started in 1848 upon a fourth expedition 
along the upper Rio Grande. In 1849 he 
crossed over to California, where he settled, 
and next year became senator of the new 
state. In 1853 he conducted a fifth expedition. 
In 1856 he was the Republican and anti- 
slavery candidate for the presidency; nomi¬ 
nated again in 1864, he withdrew in favour 
of Lincoln. He served in the regular army 
as major-general (1861-62), but resigned 
rather than serve under General Pope. In 
1873 the French authorities sentenced him 
in absence to imprisonment for fraud in 
connection with the Southern Pacific railway 
scheme. Fremont was governor of Arizona 
in 1878-82, and died in New York. He 
published, besides accounts of his explora¬ 
tions, Memoirs of My Life (1886). See his 
wife’s Souvenirs of My Time (1887), Lives by 
Bigelow (1856), Bashford (1928), Nevins 
(1928) and Goodwin (1930), 

FREMY, Edmond, fray-mee (1814-94), French 
chemist, prepared anhydrous hydrogen 
fluoride, wrote on the synthesis of rubies, and 
worked on the ferrates, the colouring of 
flowers, saponification of fats, &c. 

FRENCH, John, Earl of Ypres (1852-1925), 
British field-marshal (1913), born at Ripple, 
Kent, joined the navy (like his father) in 
1866, the army in 1874, distinguished 
himself with the 19th Hussars in Sudan 
1884-85, and by an unbroken record of 
success as cavalry commander in S. Africa 
1899-1901. Chief of Imperial General Staff 
1911-14, he held supreme command of the 
British Expeditionary Force in France 
1914-15, and then of the Home Forces. 
O.M. (1914), K.P, (1917), Viscount (1915), 
Earl (1921), lord lieutenant of Ireland 
1918-21, he got a grant of £50,000 in 1919. 
See his 1914 (1919). 

FREND, William (1757-1841), English re¬ 
former and mathematician, born at Canter¬ 
bury, graduated at Cambridge as second 
wrangler, turned Unitarian in 1787, and 
became an actuary. He wrote on political 
economy, astronomy, &c. 

FRENEAU, Philip, -no (1752-1832), American 
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saiior-poct, commanded a privateer in the 
War of Independence, was captured by llic 
British, and wrote Tfie British Prison Ship 
(1781), and the shorter pociUvS The Indian 
Binyin}^[ Ground and The Wild Honeysuckle, 
Sec Life by L. Leary (1941). 

FRENSSEN, Gustav (I863-J945), German 
novelist, born a carpcntcr\s son at Barit in 
Holstein, studied for the church but turned 
to writing and attracted attention by his 
Jdrn Uhl (1901), a novel of peasant life. 
Hilligenki (1906), a life of Christ set in a 
Germanic background, aroused much coiw 
trovorsy. Other works include Der Pastor von 
Poggsee (1922) and Lebensbericht (1941). See 
studies by W. Alberts (1922) and O. Hauser 
(1936). 

ERERE, freer, (1) Sir Ideisry Bartle Edward 
(1815-84), British colonial administrator, 
was born at Clydach in Brecknock, and 
studied at llailcybury. As chief-com¬ 
missioner of Sind he kept order during the 
Mutiny. He was governor of Bomfuiy 
(1862-67). In 1872 ho signed a treaty with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar abolishing the slave- 
trade. In 1877 he was appointed g.ovcrnor 
of the Cape and Higli Commissioner in 
South Africa. 1 he proposed eonfedcralion 
of the South African colonies was frustrated 
by the action ol’the Boers and by the Kalhr 
(1877-78) and Zulu (1878 79) wars; and Sir 
Bartle Frerc’s treatment of the Zulus was 
keenly debated. Recalled in 1880, he 
devoted himself to his duties as president of 
various learned societies and to the promotion 
of missionary work. He published several 
works on Indian and African subjects. See 
Lives by Martincau (1895) and Worsfokl 
(1923). 

(2) John Ilookhain (1769- 1841), linglish 
diplomat, wit and translator, was born in 
London, and educated at Eton and C’uiiis 
College, Cambridge. Uc entered the Foreign 
<91licc, in 1796 was returned tor Looc, 
supported PitBs government, and contributed 
to the Anti-Jacobin; among his verse arc 
The Loves of the 'Triangles,, a parody on 
Darwin’s Loves of the Plants, and The Needy 
Knife-grinder written in collaboration with 
his school friend, Canning (q.v.). Under¬ 
secretary for foreign alfairs (179'9), he was 
appointed envoy to Lisbon (1800), and twice 
minister to Spam (1802 and 1808). Recalled 
after the retreat to Corufia, he retired in 1821 
to Malta, where he devoted himself to Greek, 
Hebrew and Maltese. Frerc’s clever mock- 
heroic Specimen of an intended National Work 
by William and Robert Whistle craft (1817) 
suggested its oitava rima to Byron for liis 
Beppo; but his fame rests on his admirable 
translations of the Acharnians, Knights, Birds, 
and Frogs of Aristophanes, published in 1907. 
See Memoir prefixed to his Works (1871), and 
Lives^ by Besting (1899) and von Eichlcr 

FRERON, Elie Catherine,/my-rJ (1718-76), 
French critic, was a professor in the Coildge 
Louis le Grand, and wrote in defence of 
church and king against Voltaire and the 
Encyclopdclistes, Sec work on him by 
Comou (1922). 

FRESCOBALDI, Girolamo (1583-1643) 
Italian composer, born in Rome, studied the 
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organ at Ferrara cathedral, became organist 
at Sla Mana in Frastcvcrc, Rome,"" and 
travelled much in the Low Countries. From 
1608 until his tiealh he was organist at St 
Peter’s iu Rome. He composed chictly oruan 
works and madrig.als. 

ERKSKNIilS, Kar! Rewigius,-ran'-(1818 97) 
Ciennan chemist, revised editions of whose 
tables for qualitative and quantitative 
analysis are still being used. 

ERFkSNAYE, Roger de la, fray- (1885-1925), 
F’rench artist, horn at Le Mans. He studied’ 
in Paris and was inOuenced by C’6zanne; he 
associated with Jacques Villon in the Section 
d’Or group. After 1917 he produced a 
number of sensitive paintings with a cubist 
approach, making use of elegant curves and 
C’e/anncsquc colour. 

ERKSNEL, Aiigyslin Jeim, fray-nel (1788- 
1827), I-rcnch physicist, horn’ at Broglie, 
became head of tiic dcjiartmcnt of public 
works at Paris, was elected F.H.S. in 1825 and 
awarded tlic Rumtbrd medal in 1827, He 
died of tuberculosis. His optical investiga¬ 
tions eoiuributcd materially to the csiahlish- 
ment of the inululatory theory of light, 
he invented the wclLknown compound’ 
ligJUhonsc lens and jiroduccd circularly 
polan/ed ligjU fiy means oT a special prism 
(Fresners rlioinb). See his Works, with Life 
by Arago (1866 70). 

ERiajI>,/rowi, {1) Anna (1895 ), Viennese 

horn British iisychoanalvsl. daug.liter of (3), 
became chairman of the Vienna Psycho¬ 
analytical Society and cmigratcil with her 
father to Lmndon in 1938, where she organized 
(1940 45) a residential war nursery for 
homeless children. She lias made important 
contributions to child psychology. Her 
work.s inchulc Introduction to Psycfuhanalysis 
Jbr Teachers (19.1 1 ; tr. 1 949) and 7he Fgo and 
the Mcehanisni of Dejener ; tr. 1948). 

(2) Lucian (1922 * ), Biitish artist, grand¬ 
son of (.1). He was mainly self-taught, and 
his portraits have many allinitics with the 
naive, uncompromising realism of Primitive 
painters. His portrait of the artist Francis 
Bacon is in the'Pate Gallery, London. 

(3) Sigmund (1856 1939), Austrian founder 
of psycho-analysis, ‘ the C’opernicus of the 
Mind’, father of (1), was born May 6, at 
Freiburg, Moravia, of Jewish parentage. 
Inspired by Goethe's cs.say on nature, he 
studied medicine at Vicmui, but original 
work in physiology delayed his graduation 
until 1881. He tlicn specialized in neurology 
and, spurred on by tl\e disciwcry of the 
Viennese physician Brener, that hysteria can 
be cured tiy making a patient recall painful 
memories under hypno.sis, studied under 
Charcot (q.v.) in Paris (1885) and changed 
over from neurology to psycho-pathology. 
‘Lo appease his frowning colleagues in 
Vienna, he puliHshed on his return two 
strictly neurological sludie.s on aphasia (1891) 
and cerebral paralysis, before risking, with 
Breuer, the jomt publication of Studien Uber 
Hysterie (1895), landing hypnosis inade¬ 
quate, Freud gradually substituted the 
method of " free association allowing the 
patient to ramble on with his or her thoughts 
when in a state of relaxed consciousness and 
Interpreting the data, an abundance of 
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chiMhood and dream recollections. He 
became convinced, despite his own puritan 
sensibilities, of the fact of infantile sexuality. 
This became the basis of his theory and cost 
him his friendship with Brener (1897), lost 
him many patients and isolated him from the 
always conservative medical profession. He 
worked on alone, publishing in 1900 his 
magnum opus, Die Traumcleiitung, ‘ The 
Interpretation of Dreams an exhaustive 
study of dream material, including his own, 
which showed that dreams, like neuroses, 
are disguised manifestations of repressed 
wishes of a sexual origin. Repression, which 
differs profoundly from mere conscious 
suppression, Freud explained by reference 
to a vast reservoir of unconscious, irrational 
mental activity, the id, comprising the crude 
appetites and impulses, loves and hates, 
particularly those connected with what he 
termed the oedipus complex, the infant’s 
craving for exclusive possession of the parent 
of the opposite sex. These impulses, at 
variance with civilized behaviour, are 
repressed by the ego, a portion of the id 
which at an early stage has become dilfcrenti- 
ated from it. At a later stage, the super-ego 
(conscience) develops out of the ego, deter¬ 
mining what is acceptable to the ego and 
what must be repressed. Repressions 
disappear from consciousness but live on in 
the id. In sleep or in day dreaming the ego 
relaxes its control and the repressed impulses 
may succeed in pushing themselves into 
consciousness, but not until the reduced 
powers of the ego have exercised a censorship, 
by distorting the unacceptable character of 
the dream material into something meaning¬ 
less but acceptable. Psycho-analysis seeks to 
uncover these repressions for what they are 
and replace them by acts of judgment. In 
1902, Freud was appointed to an extra¬ 
ordinary professorship, despite previous 
academic anti-Semitism in Vienna and began 
to gather disciples, who formed the original 
‘ Psychological Wednesday Society ’. Out of 
this grew the Vienna Psycho-analytical 
Society (1908) and in 1910, with Jung as first 
president, the International Psycho-analytical 
Association, which included such names as 
Adler, Jung, Steckel, Rank, Eitingon, 
Abraham, Ferenezi, Jones and Brill. Two 
further major works, Freud’s Fsychopathologie 
des Alltagslebens, ‘ Psychopathology of Every¬ 
day Life ’ (1904) and Drei Abhandlungen ziir 
Sexualtlieorie, ‘ Three Essays on the Theory 
of Sexuality ’ (1905), met with heated, 
uncomprehending opposition and it was not 
before 1930, when Freud was awarded the 
Goethe prize, that his work no longer aroused 
active opposition from public bodies. Even 
Adler and Jung diverged from tlie Freudian 
theory by seeking to remove the central 
emphasis on sexuality. Adler, who broke 
with Freud in 1911, developed a psychology 
of the ego and Jung, who followed in 1913, 
a highly complex system of basic human 
types and ‘ the collective unconscious 
Ernest Jones in 1912 formed a committee of 
senior collaborators pledged to uphold the 
basic Freudian conceptions. Psycho-analysis 
thenceforth was a creed as well as a science. 
In 1933, Hitler banned psycho-analysis in 


Germany and did Freud the honour of 
publicly burning his books. In March 1938, 
after Austria had been overrun, Freud and his 
family were extricated from the hands of the 
Gestapo by diplomatic representations and 
allowed to emigrate after Freud had signed a 
document to the effect that no pressure had 
been placed upon him by the Nazi govern¬ 
ment. His olfer to add ‘ I can recommend 
the Gestapo to anyone ’ was turned down. 
He settled in Hampstead, London, and died 
there September 23, 1939, from cancer of 
the jaw which had troubled him for sixteen 
years. Freud’s work effected a profound 
revolution in man’s attitude towards and 
comprehension of his mental processes, 
constituting, after Copernicus and Darwin, 

‘ a third blow to man’s self-esteem ’. On his 
eightieth birthday, Thomas Mann delivered 
an address in his honour and he was elected 
a corresponding member of the Royal 
Society. Other important writings are a 
work on humour (1905), Totem und Tabu 
(1913), Jenseits des Lustprinzips, ‘ Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle’ (1919-20), Das Ich und 
Das Es ‘ Ego and Id ’ (1923), and his con¬ 
troversial view of religion in DieZukunft einer 
Illusion, ‘ The Future of an Illusion ’ (1927). 
He collaborated with Albert Einstein in Why 
War? (1933), See his illuminating auto¬ 
biographical study (tr. J. Strachey, 1935) and 
definitive Life by E. Jones (1953-57), the 
standard edition of his works, tr. J. Strachey 
in collaboration with Anna Freud (1953-58), 
memoirs by H. Sachs (1945), M. Freud 
(1957), E. Jones (1957) and studies, ed. B. 
Nelson (1958), Psycho-analysis and Contem¬ 
porary Thought, cu. J. D. Sutherland (1958) 
and P. Ricff (I960). 

FREUhD, Wilhelm,//*oy/ 2 rH806-94), German 
lexicographer, born at Kempen in Posen, 
taught at Breslau, &c. On his Wdrterbuch 
der lateinischen Sprache (1834-45) most Eng¬ 
lish Latin dictionaries are based. 
FREYBERG, Bernard, 1st Baron Freyberg, 
frJ'birg (1889- ), British general, born in 

London, was educated at Wellington College, 
New Zealand. In the 1914-18 war he served 
with the Royal Naval Division in Gallipoli 
and France; winning the V.C. at Beaumont 
Hamel. After experience in the Southern 
Command and at the War Office, in the war 
of 1939-45 he was given command of the 
New Zealand Forces. Sent to New Zealand 
as governor-general, on his return in 1953 
he was appointed deputy constable and 
lieutenant-governor of Windsor Castle. He 
was created K.C.B. and K.B.E. in 1942, 
and raised to the peerage in 1951. 
FREYCINET, Charles Louis de Saulces de, 
fray-see-nay ([1828-1923), French statesman, 
born at Foix, Ari^ge, was originally an 
engineer. In 1870 he was called by Gambetta 
to the war department; his conduct there he 
described in La Guerre en province (1871). 
Four times premier, he wrote on engineering, 
sanitation, <Scc., and was admitted to the 
Academy of Sciences and to the French 
Academy (1890). 

FREYTAG, fri-taKU, (1) Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich (1788-1861), German orientalist, 
was born at Liineberg, and became professor 
of Oriental Languages at Bonn in 1819. His 
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reputation rests on his Lexicon Arahica- 
Latinuni (1830-37) and works on Arabic 
literature and history. 

(2) Gustav (1816-95), German novelist and 
playwright, was born at Kreuzburg in Silesia, 
and in 1839-47 was privat-docent of German 
in Breslau University. A deputy to the 
North German Diet, he attended the Prussian 
crown-prince in the Franco-German cam¬ 
paign (1870). His comedies and other plays 
---Die Valentine (1846), Die Journal is ten 
(1853), &c.—proved brilliant successes; but 
his greatest achievement is Sol! and Haben 
(1855) a realistic novel orGcrman commercial 
life (Eng. trans. Debit and Credit, 1858). It 
was followed, but not equalled, by Die 
Verlonie Jhindschrift (1864; Eng. J'he .Lost 
Manuscript, 1865), and the series (1872'" 81) 
called Die Ahnen. He died at Wiesbaden. 
See his Reminiscences (Eng. trans. 1890), and 
study by R. Koebner (1926). 

FRICK, Wilhelm (1877 1946), (Jcrnian poli¬ 
tician, born at Alsenz, participated in Hitler’s 
Munich Putsch (1923), led the Nazi taction in 
the Reichstaii from 1924 and as minister of 
the Interior from 1933 banned 'I'rade Union¬ 
ism and freedom ol'the press, and encouraged 
anti-Semitism. Ousted by Himmler in 1943, 
he became ‘ Protector ’ of Bohemia and 
Moravia. He was found guilty of war- 
crimes at Nuremberg and executed. 
FRICKER, Peter Racine (1920' ), English 
composer, born in London, was educated at 
St Paul’s school and the Royal C'ollege of 
Music, served in the Royal Air b'orcc (1940 
1946) and then continued his studies under 
Sciber. He became musical director of 
Morley College, l-ondon, in 1952. 'Ihc 
innucnce of Bartok and Schoenberg is 
apparent in such works as the b7r/;/g Quartet 
in One Movement (1948), the L'irst Symphony 
(1948-49) and the Sonata for Violin and Piano 
(1950). Later works include the Cello Sonata 
(1956), an oratorio and music for dims. 
FRIDA, Emil. Sec VRCHUCKt. 
FRiDEwSWlDE, Si, fruLiKsweed-e (d. c. 735), 
English abbess and the patroness of Oxford, 
was the daughter of Dida, an caldorman 
there. She preferred the religious life to 
marriage with Algar, a Mercian noble, who, 
coming in search of her, was struck blind. 
Founder of the abbey which became Cdirist 
Church, Oxford, she died November 14, 
and was canonized in 1481. See Life by 
F. Goldie (1881). 

FMEDEL, Charles,/reeWe/ (1832-99), French 
chemist, latterly professor of Organic 
Chemistry at the Sorbonne, worked on the 

g roduction of artificial minerals (diamonds); 

e and Crafts gave their names to a reaction 
for the synthesis of benzene homologues. 
FRIEDEAND, Valentin, freeddant (1490 - 
1556), German educationist, more commonly 
known as Trotzendorf from his birthplace 
near Gorlitz, studied under Luther and 
Melanchthon at Wittenberg. Settling at 
Goldberg in Silesia, he founded a school in 
1531 which was run entirely by the boys 
themselves, the older boys teaching the 
younger and the administrative side regulated 
by a parliament of boys. See Lives by 
Kohler (1848), Loschke (1856), and Sturm 
(1889). 


FRIEND, Sir John (d. I69u), Ibiglish .liicobite 
conspirator and I oiulon brewer, knighted by 
James 11 in 1685, and executed for Ciinspiring 
against William 111. 

FRIES, frees, (1) Elias (1794 1878), Swedish 
botanist, was professor at U[>psaki, and 
keeper of the botanic g.ardcn there, lie 
wrote on fungi, lichens aiul the llora of 
Scandinavia, and introdnccil a new dassi- 
licatory system. 1‘hc genus Lreesin is named 
after him. 

(2) Jakob h'ricdrich (1773 1843), (Jerman 
philosopher, born at Barhy in Prussian 
Saxony, lectured at lleiticlberg, was deprived 
of his Jena professorship td’ Philosopliy for 
participation in the tlcimicratie (.listurbanccs 
of 1819, but in 1824 was appointed to the 
chair of Physics and Mathematics there. He 
attempted io use iutnitivc psychology as a 
basis of a new critical philosophy of Kant. 
See works by Henke (LStf/), Cirapctigicsscr 
(1882) and Eisenhaus (1906). 
ER1ESE-<;RKENE, William (1855 1921), 
British pioneer of the motion-piicture, was 
btu’n in Bristol. His first successful picture, 
using, celluloid film, was shown in public in 
1890, in which year his invention was 
jialciUed. His experiments included three- 
dimensional and colour ciuematog.raphy. He 
died almost penniless. 

FRIES/., (Emile) Otlum, frees (1879 1949), 
1‘rcneh painter, born at le Havre, attended 
the Ecole des Beatix Arts, and studied with 
Bonnat tuul I>ufy (tpv.). At first an enthusi¬ 
astic impressionist, he was later intiuenced 
by <’czannc. After extensive travelling in 
Europe, he cxhilutetl at the Salon des 
Indcpendants and beg,an leaching his art of 
" measure and rhythm without regard for 
rules *. His wtu'k inay he seen in tlic Luxem¬ 
bourg, (portrait of his wife) and in many 
German and Ereudi g.alleries. Sec study by 
A. Salmon (1920). 

FRIPP, the name of two luiglisli water-colour 
painters, both born at Bristol: 

(1) Alfred Downing (1822 95), brother of 
(2), a member of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-colour (1846), he lived in Italy 
(1850 '59) and painted many pictures of 
Italian, Welsh and E.ngjish scenes, including 
Yoiintt Hnyjand and The Itish Mother. 

(2) George Arthur (1814 96), brother of (1), 
studied painting at Bristol and travelled in 
Italy before settling in London and attracting 
'Turner’s praise with A/ont Hlanc (1848,^ 
Liverpool gallery); was elected a member of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colour 
(1845) and was its secretary from 1848 until 
his resignation in 18.54. He excelled in 
English river scenes and Scottisli and Welsh 
mountain scenery which he executed with 
delicate atmospheric circcls. 

FRISCH, Otto Robert (1904 - ), Austrian 
physicist, born in Vienna, became in 1939 
head of the nuclear phs^sics division at 
Harwell, and in 1947 professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Cambridge. He and Meitner 
Erst u.scd the term ‘nuclear fission’ (1939). 
Ho was elected F.R.S, in 1948. See his Meet 
the Atoms (1947). 

FRITH, (1) John (1503 33), English Protestant 
martyr, born at Westerham, Kent, from 
Eton passed to King’s College, Cambridge, 
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whence in 1525 Wolsey summoned him to 
his new foundation at Oxford. A year later 
suspicion of heresy drove him to Marburg, 
where he saw much of Tyndale and Patrick 
Hamilton, and wrote several Protestant 
treatises. Venturing back in 1532, he was 
burned at Smithfield. 

(2) William Fowell (1819-1909), English 
painter, born at Aldfield, Yorkshire, amply 
fulfilled his father’s ambition for him to 
become an artist by being elected A.R.A. at 
twenty-six. By selling both paintings and 
their copyright, he made himself the wealthiest 
artist of his time. The pre-Raphaelites, with 
some justification, criticized the vulgarity of 
his historical and genre works, but he took 
a new direction with his huge canvases of 
Victorian scenes, Ramsgate Sands (1854; 
bought by Queen Victoria for Buckingham 
Palace), Derby Day (1858, National Gallery) 
and The Railway Station (1862; Holloway 
College), which were hailed by Ruskin as the 
art of the future. They display a graphic 
touch and flair for composition and have, 
although by no means great art, acquired 
a period charm. Only his The First Cigarette 
(1870) outraged the sensibilities of his 
patrons. He was elected R.A. in 1852 and 
continued to exhibit until 1902. Sec his 
Autobiography, cd. N. Wallis (1957). 
FROBENIUS, Joannes (1460-1527), German 
printer, founded a printing-oflicc at Basel 
(1491), and issued 300 works, including a 
Vulgate, Erasmus, Tcrtullian, Ambrose, and 
Greek New Testament (1496). 

FROBERGER, Johann Jakob (1616-67), 
German composer, born at Stuttgart. A 
pupil of Frcscobaldi, he was court organist 
at Vienna (1637-57), and made concert tours 
to Italy, Paris, London and Brussels- Of his 
many compositions, the best remembered 
arc his suites for harpsichord. 

FROBISHER, Sir Martin (c. 1535-94), 

English sailor, was born at Altofts near 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. Sent to sea as a boy, 
he traded to Guinea and elsewhere, and 
seems early to have become possessed by his 
dream of a north-west passage to Cathay. 
He set sail northwards, June 7, 1576, with 
the Gabriel and the Michael of 20 tons each 
and a pinnace of 10 tons, their total comple¬ 
ment thirty-five men. The pinnace foundered, 
the Michael deserted, but Frobisher, almost 
lost off the coast of Greenland, reached 
Labrador on July 28. From two subsequent 
expeditions, he brought back ‘ black earth ’ 
which was supposed to be gold from Frobisher 
bay. In 1585 he commanded a vessel in 
Drake’s expedition to the West Indies, and 
was knighted for his services against the 
Armada. He married a daughter of Lord 
Wentworth, settled down for a while, but was 
soon again scouring the seas for the treasure- 
ships of Spain; at the siege of Crozon near 
Brest in November 1594 he received a wound 
of which he died at Plymouth on the 22nd. 
His Three Voyages were edited by Stefansson 
(1938). Sec Lives by Rev. F. Jones (1878) 
and Dawlish (1956). 

ERODING, Gustav, fr(B'- (1860-1911), 
Swedish poet, born near Karlstad, studied at 
Uppsala, became a schoolmaster and 
journalist, became insane in 1898 and 


reappeared as a pious writer in 1909. jPerhaps 
the greatest Swedish lyric poet, he is often 
compared with Burns. His use of dialect and 
folksong rhythm in his portrayal of local 
characters in Guitarr och dragharmonika 
(1891) and Rdgglerd paschaser (1895) turned 
to tragic lyricism in his Stank och flikar 
(1896). 

FROEBEL, Friedrich Wilhelm August, frce'bel 
(1782-1852), German educationist, was born 
at Oberweissbach, studied at Jena, Gottin¬ 
gen and Berlin, and in 1805 began teaching 
at Frankfurt-am-Main. In 1816 he put into 
practice his educational system, whose aim, 
to help the child’s mind to grow naturally 
and spontaneously, he expounded in Die 
Menschenerziehung (1826). Catholic opposi¬ 
tion foiled his attempts to establish a school 
near Lucerne (1831). After starting an 
orphanage at Burgdorf in Bern, where he 
began to train teachers for educational work, 
he in 1836 opened his first Kindergarten 
school at Blankenburg. The rest of his life 
was spent in the organizing of kindergarten 
schools. See his works, collected by Lange 
(new ed. 1874), by Seidel (1883); Chief 
Writings on Education (trans. 1912); Auto¬ 
biography (trans. 1886); Letters {tX2iX\s. 1891), 
and works by Shirreff (1887), Pappenheim 
(1893), Hauschmann (1900), E. R. Murray 
(1914), Prufer (1927), Pricstman (1946). 

FROHLICH, Alfred. See Babinski. 

FROHSCHAMMER, Jakob, fro'shamm-er 
(1821-93), German Catholic theologian and 
philosopher, born near Ratisbon, became 
widely known by his history of dogma (1850) 
which was banned by the pope. In anpther 
work, he championed freedom of science 
from the church. He founded the first 
Liberal Catholic paper, Athendum, in which 
he gave an account of Darwin’s theory. He 
was excommunicated in 1871. See his 
autobiography (1888). 

FROISSART, Jean, frwah-sahr (c. 1333- 
c. 1405), French historian and poet, was born 
at Valenciennes, educated for the church, but 
at nineteen began to write the history of the 
wars of his time. In 1360 he went to England, 
where he received a gracious welcome from 
Philippa of Hainault, wife of Edward III, 
who appointed him clerk of her chamber. In 
1364 he travelled in Scotland, where he was 
the guest of King David Bruce and of the 
Earl of Douglas. In 1366 he went to 
Aquitaine with the Black Prince; in 1368 he 
was in Italy, possibly with Chaucer and 
Petrarch, at the marriage of the Duke of 
Clarence. For a time he was curate at 
Lestines in the diocese of Li^ge; and was 
afterwards at various continental courts. 
About 1390 he settled in Flanders, and 
resumed work on his Chronicle. In 1395 he 
revisited England, and was cordially wel¬ 
comed by Richard II. He then returned to 
Chimay, where he had obtained a canonry, 
and where he may have died. Froissart’s 
famous book deals with the period 1326-1400. 
Mainly occupied with the affairs of France, 
England, Scotland and Flanders, he supplies 
much valuable information about Germany, 
Italy and Spain, and^even touches occasion¬ 
ally on Hungary and the Balkan peninsula. 
Except for the first part (1326-56, finished in 
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1360), he gathered his materials in courts and 
on highways, from the lords and knights, 
the squires and heralds, whom he cncoiiO” 
tered. The charm of his book is perennial. 
He is of all mediaeval chroniclers the most 
vivid and entertaining, accurate and impartial 
in his statements. The main defects in his 
work arc the frequent repetitions and the 
negligent arrangement. He likewise wrote 
a considerable number of verses htiUadvs, 
rondeaux, virelats, &c.: the Round Table 
metrical romance, Mtdiador, was discovered 
in 1894. Sec studies by Mary Darmesteter 
Ctrans. 1895), Ncwbolt (1900),' F. S. Shears 
(1930) and M. Wilmottc (Brussels 1943). 
FROMENT, Nicolas, fro~md (fl. 1450 90), 
French painter, who has left some fine 
examples of the late Gothic style containing 
Features surprisingly Flemish in appearance. 
He was court painter to King Rcm5, whose 
portrait is incorporated in his masterpiece, 
a tryptich in the cathedral of Aix-cn- 
Provcncc, having as its centrepiece Moses and 
the burning bush. 

FROMENTffN, Eugime, fro-mu-ti (1820 76), 
French painter and author, boru at Ta 
Rochelle, studied law but turned to painting 
under Cabat in Paris. Visits to Algcriti and 
the Near Fast provided him with material tor 
brush and pen: Chasse an faucon en Ahrihie 
and Haffe de cavaliers arahes (both in the 
Louvre) arc painted in almost scientific (Ictail, 
their colour and composition betraying the 
influence of Delacroix. His three travel hooks 
also provide vivid pictures of the Algerian 
scene. But he is best known) as the author of 
Dominique (1862), a personal novel of great 
power and beauty, a psychological study of 
his first unhappy love-affair recalled in 
middle-age. Mattres d^tutrefois (1876), 
written during a tour of Belgian and Dutch 
art galleries, contains some brilliant art 
criticism. See also his Leftres de feunesse 
(1909) and Corresportdance (1912). 
FRONTENAC, l.o«is de Buade, Comte de, 
/rJ-Zd-wer/c (1620--98), Frcnch-Canadian states¬ 
man, served in the army, and in 1672 was 
appointed governor of the French possessions 
in North America. FTc was recalled after 
ten years of quarrelling with the Jesuits, but 
he had gained the confidence of the settlers 
and the respect of the Tndians: and in 1689, 
when to constant attacks from the Iroquois 
a war with England was added, he was again 
sent out. He set the Indians on New England 
villages, repulsed a British attack on Oucbcc, 
and completely broke the power of the 
Iroquois. He died at Ouebec. Sec books 
by Parkman (1877) and La Sueur (1906). 
FRONTINIJS, Sextus Julius (c. a.p. 40-403), 
Roman writer, was appointed Roman 
governor of Britain In 75, was twice consul, 
and in 97 was made superintendent of the 
water-works at Rome. Of works ascribed to 
him (ed. McElwain, 1925, with trans.), the 
Strategematicon, a treatise on war, and the 
De Aquis Urbis Romae arc genuine. 
FRONTO, Marcus Cornelius (c. a.p. 100-170), 
Roman rhetorician, born at Cirta in Numidia, 
was entrusted by Antoninus Pins with the 
education of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus. In 143 he was consul. Tlie two series 
of his letters to Marcus Aurelius, discovered 


by Mai in 1815, were edited by Niebuhr 
G816), Naber (1867) and Haines (1920 et 
seq.). See study by M. D. Brock (1911) 

FROSl', (1) John (d. 1877), a tailor, draper 
and mayor of his native Newport, Monmouth¬ 
shire, was sentenced to he hamted. drawn and 
quartered for leading, a Chartist riot (Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1839) but instead was transported for 
fourteen years to 'fasmania. He died at 
Stafdcton near Bristol, 

(2) Robert Lee (187-: ), American lyric 

poet, ‘the voice of New Fng.land \ horn at 
San I’rancisco, the son of a New England 
father and Scottish mother. He studied at 
Harvard, but did not graduate and was 
teacher, cobbler and New Hampshire farmer, 
before coming to Britain (1912 15), where 
under the encouragement ol' Rupert Brooke, 
Abcrcrombio ami Gibson he published A 
Boy*s Wid (1913) and North of Boston (1914), 
which gave Iiim an international reputation. 
Returning in g.lorv li'* the Hniteti States, he 
continued to write poetry which in character, 
liackground aiul situation is essentially New 
I'ligland. He created a new kind of folk 
speech in describing * that which is common 
to experience, hut uneoimnon in writing ’ in 
poems which * begin in deligju and end in 
wisdom '. He was awarded the Bulitzcr 
pri/c in 19?4, 1931 and 1937, received a U.S. 
senate citation of” honour in 1950 and 
honorary doctorates from Oxford and 
(’ambridge (1957). See No/iecfed Poems 
(1951). and sOulics by (». B. Munson (1927) 
S, (’ox (1929), R.l hornlon (1937) and L. and 
F. Merlins (1947). 

FROUDF, frooif (1) Janies .Anthony (18I8~- 
1894), I'ngjish hist<MMan, hrotlicr of (2) and 
(3), Nvas horn at Dartington. Devon, April 23, 
educated at Westminster and Oriel (’ollcgc, 
Oxford, and in 1842 was elected a fellow of 
Exeter. He received deacoti’s orders in 1844, 
aiui was sometime tinder Newman's influence; 
but a d)angc was revealed in Shadiovs of the 
('huds\ by * Zela \ a psychological novel 
(1847, suppressed), and still more in The 
Nemesis of Faith (1848), whicl) cost IToiide 
both fellowship and also an cdticational post 
in JavSmania. lair tlie next few years he 
wrote for Fraser\s Magazine (wl)ich for a 
while he ctiited) and the Westminster Review, 
and in 1856 issued vols. i ii of his History of 
Bngfand from the Fail of f^fo/sey to the 
Spanish Armada, completed in 12 vols. in 
1869. In this work E'rootle shows supreme 
literary ability: but, like Macaulay, he is a 
man of letters first and an historian after¬ 
wards. His views of men and motives arc 
those of the 19th century distorted by his own 
highly individualistic juclgmcnt. 11 is brilliant 
essays English in irektnd in the Fighteenth 
Century (1871 74) and Caesar (1879) provide 
further evidence for this criticism. Fronde 
was rector of St Andrews in 1869. In 1874, 
and again in 1875, ho visited the South 
African colonies on a mission from the home 
government, and published his impressions 
in Two pATtures on South Afriar (1880). As 
Carlyle's literary executor he edited his 
Reminiseences (1881), MrsK'Carlyle's Fetters 
0882) and Carlyle’s own iJfe (1882-84). 
Later works arc Oceana (1886), a delightful 
account of an Australasian voyage; The 
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English in the West Indies (1888); The Two 
Chiefs of Dunhoy (1889), an Irish historical 
romance; The Earl of Beaconsfield (1890); 
The Divorce of Catharine of Aragon (1891); 
The Spanish Story of the Armada (1892); 
Life and Letters of Erasmus (1894); and 
Lectures on the Council of Trent (1896). In 
1892 bo succeeded Freeman as professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. He died 
October 20, at Salcombe, Devon, and is 
buried there. His power and skill of state- 
ment place him in the ranks of the great 
masters of English prose. See Life by Paul 
(1905). 

(2) Richard Hurrel! (1803-36), English 
tractarian, brother of (1) and (3), became in 
1827 fellow and tutor of Oriel. Tracts 9 and 
63 were from his pen. See his Remains 
(1838-39). 

(3) William (1810-79), English engineer and 
mathematician, brother of (1) and (2), became 
in 1837 an assistant to Brunei (q.v.). Retiring 
from professional work in 1846, he devoted 
himself to investigating the conditions of 
naval construction. 

FRUMENTIUS, St (c. 300-c. 380), the apostle 
of Ethiopia, born in Phoenicia, was captured 
while on a voyage by Ethiopians, became 
the king’s secretary, and gradually secured 
the introduction of Christianity. In 326 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Axum by Athan¬ 
asius at Alexandria. 

FRUNDSBERG, Georg von, froondz-berg 
(1473-1528), German soldier, leader of 
German Landsknechte during the Italian 
wars of Maximilian and Charles V. He 
fought in twenty pitched battles, and Pavia 
(1525) was largely won by him. See Lives by 
Barthold (1833), Heilmann (1868), Miller 
(1928) and Zoepfl (1928). 

FRY, (1) Charles Burgess (1872-1956), 
British sportsman and writer, born in Croy¬ 
don. He was a triple blue whilst at Oxford 
and subsequently represented Britain in 
soccer, cricket and athletics. For a time he 
held the world record for the long jump. 

(2) Christopher (1907- ), English drama¬ 
tist, born in Bristol, educated at Bedford 
Modern School, combined schoolmastering 
with a love of the stage, which became a 
full-time occupation on his appointment as 
director of Tunbridge Wells Repertory 
Players (1932-36). In 1940 he became 
director of the Playhouse at Oxford, having 
in the meantime written two pageant-plays, 
Thursday's Child and The Tower, also The Boy 
with a Cart, a charming rustic play on the 
subject of the Sussex saint, Cuthman. After 
service in World War II he began a series of 
outstanding plays in free verse, often with 
undertones of religion and mysticism, 
including A Phoenix too Frequent (1946), The 
Firstborn (1946), The Lady's not for Burning 
(1949), Thor, with Angels (1949), Venus 
Observed (1950), A Sleep of Prisoners (1951) 
and The Dark is Light Enough (1954). He 
has also produced highly successful trans¬ 
lations of Anouilh (q.v.) and Giraudoux 
(q.v.). See study by D. Stanford (1951). 

(3) Sir Edward (1827-1918), great-grand¬ 
son of (5) and father of (6), was an eminent 
international jurist and cryptogamic botanist. 
He arbitrated in important international 


cases, as in the dispute between the U.S.A. 
and Mexico over the Pious Fund (1902-03) 
and the Casablanca incident (1908-09) 
involving France and Germany. 

(4) Elizabeth (1780-1845), English Quaker 
prison reformer, born May 21, was the third 
daughter of John Gurney, the rich Quaker 
banker. In 1800 she married Joseph Fry, a 
leading London Quaker merchant. Eleven 
children were born of the marriage. In 1810 
she became a preacher among the Friends. 
In 1813 she visited Newgate, and found 300 
women, tried and untried, with their numer¬ 
ous children, herded together in filth and 
neglect; and thenceforward devoted her life 
to prison reform at home and abroad; she 
also founded hostels for the homeless and 
charity organization societies—and this in 
spite of her husband’s bankruptcy (1828). 
She died at Ramsgate, October 12. See 
Lives by her daughter (1847), Susanna 
Cordcr (1853), Mrs Pitman (1884), J. M. 
Ashby (1892), Hare (1895) and G. K. Lewis 
(1903). 

(5) Joseph (1728-87), English Quaker 
business-man and type-founder, great-grand¬ 
father of (3), born at Sutton Benger in 
Wiltshire, settled at Bristol as a doctor, but 
went into a pottery enterprise; founded the 
well-known chocolate business; and from 
1764 onwards became eminent as a type¬ 
founder. 

(6) Roger Eliot (1866-1934), English art 
critic, aesthetic philosopher and painter, son 
of (3), born in London. Although his 
paintings are excellent examples of design, he 
is mainly remembered for his responsibility 
for the spread of the principles of the Post- 
Impressionists (particularly Cdzanne) in 
England. He organized the first London 
exhibition of their works in 1910. His essays 
and lectures on art, some of which were 
published in Vision and Design (1920), gave 
him international authority as an art critic 
and as the propounder of an extreme formal 
theory of aesthetics, according to which 
the aesthetic quality of a work of art depends 
on its ‘ significant form ’ or formal charac¬ 
teristics alone. This theory he modified 
later, especially in French Art (1932). He 
also wrote Transformations (1926), Cizanne 
(1927), Henri Matisse (1930) and Reflections 
on British Painting (1934). See monograph 
by Virginia Woolf (1940), and Clive Bell, 
Old Friends (1956). 

FRYXELL, Anders, fruks'el (1795-1881), 
Swedish historian, was a parish priest from 
1835 to 1847, but thenceforward gave himself 
entirely to literary work at Stockholm, His 
Narratives from Swedish History (46 vols. 
1832-80) have been translated into English 
(M. Howitt, 1844) and in part into many 
other languages. 

FUAD l.foo'ahd (1868-1936), son of Khedive 
Ismail Pasha (q.v.) and father of Farouk I 
(q.v.), was sultan of Egypt from 1917, king 
from 1922, when the British protectorate w^s 
terminated. 

FUAD PASHA, Mehmed (1814-69), Turkish 
statesman and litterateur, was the son of the 
poet, Izzet-Mollah, became an Admiralty 
physician, but in 1835 took up history and 
politics. After diplomatic service in London 
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and Madrid, ho became grand interpreter to 
the Porte, minister of foreign aOairs (1852 
and 1855), and Grand Vizier (1861-66), To 
him Turkey owed the liatti-shcrif of 1856. 
iWCHS, fook/tA\ (1) mum Emil Julios (I'M2 
), lormer British atom spy, was born at 
Russcisheim near Frankfurt, Germany, the ' 
son of a Protestant pacifist pastor, and was 
taught a creed called * Christian Communism 
Educated at Kiel and Leipzig Universities, 
he escaped from Nazi persecution to Britain 
in 1933. Interned on the outbreak of World 
War 11, ho was released and naturalized in 
1942. From 1943 he was one of the most 
brilliant of a group of British scientists sent 
to America to work on the atom bomb. In 
1946 he became head of the theoretical 
physics division at Harwell. In March 1950 
he was sentenced to 14 years’ imprisomnent 
for disclosing nuclear secrets to the Russians 
over a six-year period. In February 1951 
he was formally deprived of British citizen¬ 
ship. On hts release in June 1959 he became 
an East German citizen. See 77/e 'fnufons 
by Alan Morchcad (1952). 

(2) icouliiird (1 SOL 66), German botanist, 
a I'ubingcn protessor, a piotiecr oi' German 
botany, after whom in 1703 the fuchsia was 
named by Plumicr. 

(3) Sir Vivien Ernest (1908 - ), British 
Antarctic explorer and scientist, leader of 
the Commonwealth Antarctic Expedition 
(1956--58), born in Kent, the son of a farmer 
of German origin, was educated at Brighton 
College and St John’s, Cambridge, After 
four geological expeditions in East Africa 
(1929 38), he served as major in West 
Africa and Germany during the second World 
War and was mentioned in dispatches. As 
director of the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey (1947) he set up scientific bases on 
Graham Land peninsula, and while marooned 
there for a year, conceived the plan for an 
overland crossing of Antarctica, whiclt 
materialized when in 1955 he was appointed 
leader of the Commonwealth expedition. 
With a party of ten he set out by snow 
tractor from Shacklcton Base, Weddell Sea, 
on November 24, 1957, reached the South 
Pole on January 19, 1958, and continuing via 
Depot 700 with the assistance of Sir Edmund 
Hillary (q.v.) and his New Zealand party, 
reached Scott Base, Victoria Land, on March 
2 to receive news of his knighthood for 
successfully seeing through a full scientific 
programme of geological readings throughout 
the entire 2200 miles, despite Hillary’s advice 
to abandon the scheme because of the late 
season. Fuchs was awarded the gold medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society (1951), 
and its Polar medal (1953) and clasp (1958). 
See his The Crossing of Antarctica (with Sir 
E. Hillary, 1958). 

FUCXNI, Renato, foo-cheefiee (1843-1921), 
Italian writer, born at Monterolondo, near 
Pisa, the son of a country doctor, studied 
agriculture and engineering at Fisa, and 
became city engineer at Florence, He had 
a gay wit which found outlet in dialect verse, 
published as Centi Sonet ti (1872) under the 
pseudonym of Ncri Tanfucio. When 
Florence ceased to be a capital city Fucini 
lost his post and withdrew to tlie country. 


Le veglic di Neri (1884), a collection of tales, 
is his best-known work. AW aria aperta 
(1897) is reckoned the best modern collection 
of Italian humourtnis navcihr He also 
wrote books for cluktren and personal 
anecdotes, 

KlKRjJER, /<>og-e<7‘, name of a South Cicrman 
family of hankers and merchants in the 
early 16th centurv which foinuied lines of 
counts and princes. Johaiiiics (lujS 1409) 
wnis a master-weaver, who was born near 
Sclnvabmunehcn, and settled at Aue.sburg in 
1368. His second son. Jacob (d. 1469), 
carried on an extensive business. J'hrec 
of his sons cxtcniled their business to 
an extraordinary degree, married into the 
noblest houses, and were ennobled by the 
b’mperor Maximilian, who niortp.agcd to 
them for 10,000 g(.>ltl gulden the county of 
Kirchberg and the h)r<iship of Weissenhorn. 

I hc house attained the height of its pimsperity 
and innuence under ('harles V, when its 
fortunes came to rest on the sons of (George 
(d. 150{)), fomulcrs of the two chief lines of 
the house of Fugg.er. 1 he bixdhers were 
zealous <’atlu>lics, opponents of Luther, 
(.’harles V made them counts, invested them 
with the .still mortgaged properties of 
Kirchberg, and 'W'eissonborn, atul g.avc them 
the rig.hts of princes. 'I he Fugggrs continued 
still to carry on tlieir commerce, increased 
their immcns^c wealth, and attained the 
highest po.sts in the empire. 'Ihcy possessed 
great libraries a/ul art c<dleetitms,’maintained 
painters and musicians, am! encouraged art 
and vSeienee. Sec Ihe /V/ggtr Newsiaters 
(trans. 1924 26) ami works by Geiger (1895), 
Stauber (1900), Strieder (Li26), l-hrcnhcrg 
(trans. 1928). 

FOHKK’H, Joseph von (1800 76), a Vicnnc.se 
roligiou.s painter, born at Krat/au in Bohemia, 
His work can be .seen in churches tliroughout 
Austria. 

FULBECKE, Willmn (1560 r. I(>03), binglish 
jurist, born at Lincoln, author ol’ Direction or 
Preparation to the Study of the Imw (1600), 
one of the oldest F.nglish legal text-books, 
which was still in use in the 19lfi century. 
FULCENTIUS, ./hoAgenkee-oox (468-533), 
Bishop from 507 of Ruspe in Numidia, wrote 
Latin treatises against the Ariuns and semi- 
Fclagians (cd. by Hurler, Innsbruck 1884). 
See Life by Mallby (Vienna 1884). 

FULI.ER, (1) Andrew (1754 1815), linglish 
Baptist pastor, born at Wicken, (’ambridge- 
shirc, whoso treatise The (iospel worthy of 
ail Acceptation (1784), involved him in 
a controversy with the iiltra-C’alvinists.^ In 
1792 he became the first secretary of the 
newly-founded Baptist Mi.ssionury Society. 
His other writings include Calvinistic and 
Socinian Systems Compared (1793), AV/rf/nVm- 
ism Iruhfehsihle (1797), Ac. 

(2) George (1822 84)» American artist, born 
at Deerfield^ Mass,, best known for his 
landscape and tigurc ptunlings, including 
that of Winifred Dysart. See Life (1887). 

(3) John Frederick IJuirles (1878"’’ , ), 
British general, served in the South African 
campaign with the Oxford and Buck.s Light 
Infantry. In the 1914 18 war he^ was 
prominently associated with the Tank Corps, 
becoming a perfervid advocate of the 
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armour-cum-fighter-plane war of movement English, and a homely shrewd directpSs, but 
as subsequently exploited by Hitler’s Reichs- lacking richness and depth. See Liv^^f him 
wehr. He retired in 1933 to become a by Russell (1844), Bailey (1874), iMorris 
brilliant, if controversial, writer on military Fuller (1886), Broadley (1910), 
subjects. See his Reformation of War (1923), (1935), and study by Roberts (1953). A 

Foundations of the Science of War (1926), FULLER-MAITLAND, John 
Memoirs of an Unconventional Soldier {\9?>S) (1856-1936), English musicologist, educated 

and i)ccLy/v<? (3 vols. 1956). at Westminster and at Trinity College, 

(4) Sarah Margaret, Marchioness Ossoli Cambridge, music critic of The Times from 
(1810--50), American writer and critic, was 1889 to 1911 and author of many critical 
born at Cambridgeport, Mass. In Boston works, is remembered especially for his 
she edited The Diaf a periodical devoted to editorship of Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
‘ transcendentalism ’, and wrote Summer on (2nd ed.) and for his work on early music, 
the Lakes (1843). In 1844 she published especially the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book^ of 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and in which he brought out an edition with W. B. 
the same year proceeded to New York, and Squire in 1899. 

contributed to the Tribune a series of articles, FULLERTON, Lady Georgiana (1812-85), 
republished as Papers on Literature and Art English novelist, daughter of the first Earl 
(1846). In 1847 at Rome she met the Marquis Granville, was born at Tixall Hall, Stafford- 
Ossoli, and married him. In 1849, during shire and in 1833 married Alexander Fuller- 
the siege of Rome, she took charge of a ton, an officer. Two years after publishing 
hospital; and after the capture of the city by her first novel, Ellen Middleton (1844), she 
the French she and her husband sailed with became a convert to Catholicism. The rest 
their infant for America, but perished in a of her life was devoted to charitable works 
shipwreck. See her Autobiography (1852), and religious tales— Grantley Manor (1847) 
and Lives by Julia Ward Howe (1883), T. W. and Too Strange not to be True (1852), her 
Higginson (1884) and K. Anthony (1922). most popular work, and others. See Mrs 

(5) Thomas (1608-61), English antiquarian Craven’s French Life (trans. 1888). 

and divine, was born at Aldwinkle St FULTON, Robert (1765-1815), American 
Peter’s rectory, Northamptonshire, and engineer, was born of Irish parents in what is 
graduated at Cambridge. In 1630 he became now Fulton township, Pennsylvania, and 
curate of St Benet’s, where he preached the became a painter of miniature portraits and 
Lectures on Job (published in 1654). In 1634 landscapes. In 1786 he went to London and 
he was appointed rector of Broadwinsor in studied under West, but gradually applied 
Dorsetshire. His first ambitious work was a his energies wholly to mechanical engineering. 
History of the Holy War (1639), on the In 1794 he obtained from the British govern- 
Crusades. The Holy and Prophane States ment a patent for a double-inclined plane to 
(1642-48) is a collection of essays. When the supersede locks, and invented a mill for 
civil war broke out he adhered firmly to the sawing and polishing marble. He afterwards 
royal cause, and shared in its reverses. He prepared plans for cast-iron bridges, and 
saw active service as chaplain to Hopton’s patented a machine for spinning flax, a 
men, and printed at Exeter in 1645 for their dredging machine, and several boats. In 
encouragement Good Thoughts in Bad Times, 1797 he went to Paris, where he devoted 
foWowQd in 1641 by Good Thoughts in Worse himself to new projects and inventions. 
Times, and by The Cause and Cure of a among them a submarine torpedo boat, but 
Wounded Conscience. In 1647 the Earl of neither the French nor the British government 
Carlisle presented him to the curacy of would take it up. He next turned his atten- 
Waltham Abbey. In 1650 he published his tion to the application of steam to navigation 
Pisgah-sight of Palestine. Abel Redivivus and in 1803 made two experiments on the 
(1651) was a collection of religious bio- Seine with small steamboats. In 1806 he 
graphics. In 1655 he published his long- returned to New York, invented torpedoes, 
projected Church History of Britain, from the and in 1807 launched a steam-vessel on the 
birth of Christ till 1648, divided into eleven Hudson, which accomplished the voyage 
books—a twelfth being a History of the (nearly 150 miles) to Albany in thirty-two 
University of Cambridge. The work was hours. From this period steamers on his 
bitterly assailed by Heylin as a rhapsody, patent came into use on the rivers of the 
full of ‘ impertinencies ’ and errors, and United States. Although Fulton was not 
marred by partiality to Puritanism. Fuller the first to apply steam to navigation (see 
xQ'p\io6.m\\\$w\Xiy Appeal of Injured Innocence. Fitch, John, and Symington), he was the 
Fie had in 1658 received the rectory of first to apply it successfully. He was em- 
Cranford in Middlesex, and at the Restora- ployed by the U.S. government on canals and 
tion he was reinstated in his former prefer- other works, and in constructing (1814) a 
ments. In 1660 he published his Mixt steam warship. He died February 24. See 
Contemplations in Better Times, was admitted Life by H. W. Dickinson (1913). 

D.D. at Cambridge, and appointed chaplain FUNK, foonk, (1) Casimir (1884- ), 

to the king. He died in London August 16, American biochemist, born in Warsaw, 
1661. His great Worthies of England, left became known for his contribution to the 
unfinished, was published by his son in 1662; study of vitamins, which he named, 
its preparation took nearly twenty years. The (2) Walther (1890-;;-1960). German Nazi 
Worthies is a miscellany about the counties of politician. One of Hitler’s chief advisers, he 
England and their notable men. His style succeeded Schacht as minister of Economics 
shows admirable narrative faculty, with a and president of ffie Reichsbank, and played 
nervous brevity and point almost new to a leading part in planning the economic 
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aspects of the attack on Russia, and in the 
exploitation of occupied territories. Cap¬ 
tured in 1945, he was sentenced to life 
imprisonment as a war criminal, but was 
released in 1957 on account of illness. 

FURKS'IERE, Antoine, fUr’^tyayr (1619 88), 
French scholar, Abbd of C'hallvoy, was 
expelled (1685) from the Academic for 
compiling his Dictiommire Universal (later 
pub. Rotterdam 1690). Backed by a royal 
edict (1674), the Academie claimed a mono¬ 
poly, and accused the Abbe of pillaging its 
col led ions. 

FURNESS, (1) CIirLstoplier Furness, 1st Baron 
(1852-1912), Emglish shipowner, born at 
West Hartlepool, became a shipbrokcr in 
1876 and soon afterwards established the 
Furness line. He went into partnership with 
Edward Withy in 1885, which marked the 
beginning of a huge shipbuilding and 
engineering business. Liberal M.P., he was 
one of the first to start a co-palincrship 
scheme among his employees, lie was 
knighted in 1895 and was created baron in 
1911). He was succeeded by his son, Marmn- 
cliitke (1883 ! 940), who was created a viscount 
in 1918. 

(2) Horace Howard (1833* 1912), American 
Shakespearean scholar, born at Philadclpliia, 
is well-known for his Variorutn edition, 
continued by his son Horace Howard (1865 ■ 
1930). 

FURNISS, Harry (1854-1925), caricaturist, 
born at Wexford, the son of an English 
engineer, came to London in 1873, and in 
1880-94 drew for Punch, He illustrated 
Dickens, wrote Confessions of a Caricaturist, 
novels, humorous sketches and serials, &c. 

FURNIVALL, Frederick .lames (1825 1910), 
English philologist, son ofa doctor at Ingham, 
studied at London and C'ambridge univer¬ 
sities, won fame as an oarsman and racing- 
boat designer, was called to the bar, and, 
influenced by \\ D. Maurice and Cliristian 
socialism, taught in the Working Men's 
College. But it was as a philologist and 
editor of English texts that he became famous, 
giving a great impulse to Early English 
scholarship. He founded the Early English 
Text Society, the Chaucer, Ballad, New 
Shakespeare, Wyclif and Shelley Societies, 
and edited some score of texts, including the 
six-text Chaucer, Brmine’s Ifand/yut^ Synne, 
Harrison’s Stubbes' Anatomy of 

Abuses, and Hoccleve, besides writing the 
introduction to the ‘ Leopold ’ Shakespeare. 
Sec the biography by Munro in the memorial 
volume of ‘ personal records ’ published in 
191L 

FURSE, Charles WelSmgtoii (1868-"1904), 
English painter, studied at the Slade School 
under Legros and at Paris. An active member 
of the New English Art Club, his work is 
noted for easy, fluent brushwork. His 
Diana of the Uplands in the Tate became 
widely known. 


FORST, Julios (1805 73), German orientalist 
born at Zerkowo in Posen, in 1864 became 
professor at I.eipzig. His works include 
hooks on the Jewish mediaeval philosonher«i 
(1845) and the Biblical and Jcvvish-Hdlcnic 
literature, and his great Hebrew and Chaldee 
I.exicon {m\ 54). ^ 

FURITVANCT JHG Wdlhdm, foorfvenp-Ur 
(1886 4954), Cicrman tanuluctor, born in 
Berlin, son of Adolf luirtwangler (1853 -1907) 
the celebrated classical ardKicologist. He 
succeeded Nikisch in 1922 as conductor of 
the (icwandhaus concerts in l.cipzig and 
of the Berlin Philharmonic. International 
tours established him as one of (he leading 
musical personalities of his age, though his 
highly subjective and romantic interpretations 
of the (ierman masters aroused controversy 
His amf)ivalenl attitude to the Hitler regime 
cost him some popularity outside Germany 
but after the war ho quickly re-established 
himself. 

FikSELl, Henry, real name Jolmnn Heinrich 
Fiissli (1741 1825), Swiss-born British painter 
and art-critic, was born at Zurich, and 
coming to linglaiul in 1763, was cncimragcd 
by Sir .foshua Hcvnolds to go to Italv 
(1770 78). liiccled R.A. in 1790, he became 
professor of Painting in 1799, and died at 
Putney. His 200 paintings include The 
Nightmare (17HI) ami two series to illustrate 
Shakespeare’s and Milton’s works, by which 
he is chiclly ktiown. His literary works, with 
life, were published by Knowles (1831). 
FUST, Johann (c, 1400 6(0, tiermaa printer, 
was born at Mainz, where he worked after 
1450 with Gutenberg, lowborn he lent money 
and whom he sued for debt in 1455 receiving, 
in lieu of payment, Gutenberg’s printing 
plant, with which he started his own business, 
taking Schdfler, his son-in-law, as partner, 
He hits sometimes been confused with the 
half-mythical Dr Inmstus (tl, 1507 40), who 
was horn at Kniitliugcn in Swabia. 

FUSI'EL l)E COllLANCBAS, Numa Denis, 
flis-tel de koodazh (1830 89), L'ronch 
historian, horn at Paris, was professor at 
Amiens, Paris, Strasbourg, and from 1875 the 
Ecolc Normalc at Paris. His Chio ( 1857) and 
Polyhe (1K58) had hartlly prepared one for 
the exceptional brilliancy of La CiU antime 
(1864; trans. 1916), which threw fresh light 
on the social and religious institutions of 
antiquity. His His wire des institutions 
politufues de Taneienne Iramr (1875 -92) 
attacks racial tltcorics in political history. 
Both arc literary inastcrpicce.s. See studies 
by Champion (1903) and de G6rin-Ricard 
(1936), and Life by (iuiraud (1896), 

FYFE, Sir David Patrick Maxwell. See 
Kilmuir, 

FYFFE, Charles Alan,///* (1845-92), English 
historian, was born at Blackhcath, educated 
at Ballioi College, Oxford, elected a fellow 
of University College, and published A 
History of Modern Europe (1880-90). 
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GABB, Willtam More (1839-78), American 
palaeontologist, born at Philadelphia, worked 
on the Geological Survey of California 
(1861-66) and is remembered for his work on 
marine fossils of the Cretaceous period. 

GABELENTZ, Hans Conon von der (1807-74), 
German linguist, born at Altenburg, knew 
80 languages, and is remembered for his 
great work on the Melanesian languages 
(1860-73).—His son, Georg (1840-93), in 
1878 became Oriental professor at Leipzig, 
in 1889 at Berlin. 

GABELSBERGER, Franz Xaver (1789-1849), 
German civil servant, the inventor of the chief 
German system of shorthand, was born and 
died at Munich, having in 1809 entered the 
Bavarian civil service. See Life by Gerber 
(newed. 1925). 

GABTROL, ibn- See Avicebr6n. 

GABO, Naum (1890- ), American con¬ 

structivist sculptor, born in Russia. With 
his brother, Antoine Pevsner (q.v.), and 
Tallin and Malevitch, he was associated with 
the Moscow Suprematist Group (1913), and 
in 1920 broke away with his brother and 
Tallin to form the group of Russian Con¬ 
structivists, who have had considerable 
influence on 20tb-century architecture and 
design. As their theories did not coincide 
with those of Russian official art circles, he 
was forced into exile, and lived in England 
for some years until 1946, when he went to 
the U.S.A. There are several examples of 
his completely non-figurative geometrical 
‘ constructions in space % mainly made in 
transparent plastics, in the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. See Gabo^ with 
introductory essays by Read and Martin 
(1958). 

GABORIAU, tmile, ga-bor-ee-d (1835-73), 
French writer of detective fiction, was born 
at Saujon in Charente-Inferieure, had already 
contributed to some of the smaller Parisian 
papers, when he leapt into fame with 
VAffaire Lerouge (1866), the feuilleton to 
Le Fays. It was followed by Le Dossier 113 
(1867), Monsieur Lecoq (1869), Les Esclaves 
de Paris (1869), Corde au cou (1873), &c. 

GABRIEL, Jacques Ange (1698-1782), French 
architect, was born in Paris. As court 
architect to Louis XV he planned a number 
of additions to Versailles and other palaces 
and designed the Petit Trianon (1768). He 
also laid out the Place de la Concorde (1753). 
See study by H. B. Cox (1926). 

GABRIELI, (1) Andrea (c. 1510-86), Italian 
composer, was born and died in Venice, 
studied under Willaert, and became organist 
of St Mark’s church. He wrote masses and 
other choral works; his organ pieces include 
toccatas and ricercares, the latter fore¬ 
shadowing the fugue. 

(2) Giovanni (1557-1612), nephew and 
pupil of (1), composed choral and instrumen¬ 
tal works m which he exploited the acoustics 
of St Mark’s with brilliant antiphonal and 
echo effects, using double choms, double 


ensembles of wind instruments and other 
devices, as in his well-known Sonata pian e 
forte. 

GACHARD, Louis Prosper, ga-shahr (1800- 
1885), Belgian historian, was born in Paris, 
but spent most of his life as keeper of the 
archives at Brussels and edited many im¬ 
portant sources of Belgian history. 

GADDI, a family of Florentine religious 
painters and architects. 

(1) Agnolo (c. 1333-96), son of (3), painted 
the frescoes of the Discovery of the Cross in 
S Croce at Florence and of the Legends of the 
Holy Girdle in the cathedral at Prato. His 
work shows the influence of Giotto. He was 
also an architect. 

(2) Gaddo (c. 1260-1332), father of (3), 
worked in mosaic at Rome and Florence. 

(3) Taddeo (c. 1300-66), son of (2), father 
of (1), was Giotto’s best pupil and also his 
godson. His finest work is seen in the fres¬ 
coes of the Life of the Virgin in the Baroncelli 
chapel of S Croce. Though the best-known 
of Giotto’s followers, bis style deviated from 
that of his master, whom he does not match 
in figure-painting, but whom he excels in 
architectural perspective. See study by 
Webrmann (1910L 

GADE, Niels Wilhelm, ge'ind (1817-90), 
Danish composer, was born, lived and died 
at Copenhagen. He began as violinist, but 
on a royal grant studied at Leipzig and 
became a friend of Schumann and Mendel¬ 
sohn, from whom he took over the Gewand- 
haus orchestra in 1847, but next year returned 
to Copenhagen. He composed eight sym¬ 
phonies, a violin concerto, several choral 
works and smaller pieces. There is a 
Scandinavian element in his music which 
distinguishes him from the Leipzig school. 

GADOLIN, Johan (1760-1852), Finnish 
chemist, born at Abo, where he became 
professor of Chemistry. He isolated the 
oxide of the rare element, gadolinium, named 
after him. 

GADSDEN, (1) Christopher (1724-1805), 
American patriot, grandfather of (2), born 
in Charleston, was a member of the first 
Continental congress (1774), became brigadier- 
general during the revolution, and was 
lieutenant-governor of South Carolina. 

(2) James (1788-1858), American soldier 
and diplomat, grandson of (1), served in the 
war of 1812 and against the Seminoles. In 
1853 he was appointed minister to Mexico, 
and negotiated the purchase (Gadsden 
purchase) of part of Arizona and New Mexico 
for railway construction. 

GAFFKY, Georg Theodor August, gaf-kee 
(1850-1918), German bacteriologist, born at 
Hanover, isolated and cultivated the typhoid 
bacillus (1884). 

GAGE, Thomas (1721-87), English soldier, 
was the second son of the first Viscount Gage. 
He accompanied Braddock’s ill-fated expedi¬ 
tion (1755), and becarne in 1760 military 
governor of Montreal, in 1763 commander- 
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in-chicf of the British Ibrccs tu America, and 
in 1774 governor of Massachusetts. On 
April 18, 1775, he sent a force to seize a 
quantity of arms at Concord; and next day 
the skirmish of Lexington look place which 
began the Revolution. Hie battle of Bunker 
Hill (June 17) was followed by Gage’s 
resignation. 

GAGERN, 11 elm-ids Wilhelm August, Freiherr 
YOU, ^(ih-gcrn (1799 1880), German states¬ 
man, born at Bayreuth, was a founder of the 
student movcinent (tovvc//mv(7/r///) of 1815- 
1819, held oHice in Hessc-Darmstadt, and 
was president of the Frankfurt parliament 
(1848-49). From 1859 he again took part in 
grand-ducal politics, as a partisan of Austria 
against Prussia. 

GAHN, Johan Gottlieb (1745 1818), Swedish 
chemist and mineralogist, born at Voxna, 
Giivlchorg. Originally a miner, (iahn later 
studied mineralogy and invented a method 
for preparing metallic manganese on a larger 
scale. 1 le shared the discovery of phosphoric 
acid in the bones with vSchccle in 1770. 

C3AIDOZ, Henri, g-av-f/c (1842-4932), F'rcnch 
('citic folklorist and philologist, horn in 
Paris, founded the Revue Ceftique in 1870. 

GAINSBOROUGH, Thomas (1727 88), Eng¬ 
lish landscape and portrait painter, one of 
the great English masters and founder of the 
English school, was born at Sudbury. In his 
youth he copied l>utch landscapes and at 
fourteen w^as sent to London where he learnt 
the art of rococo decoration under Gravclot 
and Hayman. The Charterhouse (1748) 
marks the end of his apprenticeship. In 1745 
he married one of his subjects, Margaret 
Burr, the natural daughter of the 4th duke of 
Beaufort, and settled as portrait painter at 
Ipswich. Mr and Mrs Andrews (1748) and 
several ‘ chimncy-piccc ’ painting,s belong to 
this his Suffolk period. On the advice of 
Thicknesse, one of his patrons, he moved in 
1760 to Bath, whore he established himself 
Vvu'th his portrait of Earl Nugtent (1760). His 
portraits combine the elegance of Van Dyck 
with his own characteristic informality 
although in his later work ho increasingly 
tends towards fashionable artihdalitics. 
I'hcrc arc such early masterpieces as Lord and 
Lady Howe^ Mrs Fortnmn CFatc) and Blue 
Hoy (Huntington Collection, Pasadena), and 
the great landscapes The Harvest IVafton 
(1767; Barber Institute, Birmingham) and 
The Watering Place (1777; Tate) in which 
Rubens’s intlucncc is discernible. In 1768 he 
became a foundation member of the Royal 
Academy, at which he exhibited annually, 
and without the common practice of last- 
minute overpainting for more successful 
competition, until discontented with the place 
assigned to The King^*s Daughters in 1784, ho 
retired. A quarrel with Thicknesse, his 
patron, led him to move to London in 1774. 
To this last great period belongs the sufierb 
character study Mr Truman^ the luxuriant 
Mrs Graham (1777; Edinburgh); George III 
and Queen Charlotte (1781; Windsor Castle) 
and his serene rendering of Mrs Slddons^ the 
actress (1785), without the theatricality of 
other artists’ rendering of her. Landscapes 
include Cottage Door (1780; Pasadena); 
The Morning Walk (1780), which is closer to 


his ‘ lancv pieces ’ based on Murillo’s 
paintings than to nature and Cattle crossing a 
Bridge (1781), the most rococo of all his work 
Gainsborough’s nature was generous, un- 
alfccted and forthright, completely at'odds 
with the sophisticated intellectuality of his 
great contemporary Rcynokls and the age 
in which he lived. Of all artists, Goya seems 
to be his most natural successor. He died 
August 2, 178<S, and was buried at Kcw. 
Sec the critical appreciation of his art by 
Sir J. Reynolds in the latter’s 14th Discourse 
and Life and study by IL Waterhouse {1958)’ 

GAIRDNER, James (1828 1912), British 
historian, brother of Sir William Tennant 
Ciairdner (1824 1907), the physician, was 
born in Exlinburgh, cnterctl the Public Record 
Onicc in Loiulon, where he became assistant- 
keeper in 1859. He showed erudition, 
accuracy, and judicial temper in editing 
historical documents, as also in his own 
works -The Houses of I.aneasfer and York 
(1874); IJfe of Richard HI Lollardv 

arid the Reformation (EH)8 13), Sic, 

<;AISERIC', gT~, popularly but less correctly 
Cien-seric (r. 39() 477), king of the Vandals and 
Alans, was an illegitimate son of Ciodigisel, 
who led the Vandals in their invasion of Gaul; 
in 427 he .succeeded his lialFbrothcr CJundcric! 
Invited by Bonifaeius, (’i>unt of Africa, 
Gaiscric crossed over from Spain to Nuinidia 
in 429, captured ami sacked Hippo (430), 
seized Gariluige (439), and made it the capital 
of his new dominions. He ciuickly built up a 
formidable mantime power, ami his Hcets 
carried the terror of his name as far as the 
I’cloponnesus. A higotcil Arian, he perse- 
culeil orthodox Gatholics with ferocious 
cruelty, Eauloxia, the widow of Valentinian 
HI, eager for revenge upon her husband’s 
nnirdcrer Maximus, invited Gaiscric to Romo. 
Hie Vandal licet sailed for the riber; tlic city 
was taken (455), and given up to a fourteen 
days’ sack. Gaiscric carried oil’ the empress 
and her two clauglUcrs, one of whom became 
the wife of his son Huncric. Meets sent 
against the Viuulal.H in 457 and 468 were 
defeated. Gaiscric died in 477, in the 
possession of all his conquests, the greatest 
of the Vandal kings. Sec Life by Gautier 
(1932). 

GAISIA)RI>, Thimms, D.D. (1780 1855), 
English Greek scholar, became regius profes¬ 
sor of Greek at Oxford in 1812 and in 1831 
dean of Christ Church. 1 le produced editions 
of Herodotus, Flephacstion, Stobacus and 
Suidas. Hie Gaislord Frizes were founded 
in his memory* 

GAnVSKFT.L, Hugh J'odd Naylor (1906- ), 
British Labour politician, was born in 
London. Ho was educated at Winchester and 
at Now College, Oxford, becoming a Socialist 
during the 1926 general strike. On leaving 
Oxford he became a Workers’ Educational 
Association lecturer in economics in the 
Nottinghamshire coalfield. In 1938 he 

became reader in Political Economy in the 
University of London. Elected M.P. for 
Leeds South in 1945, he became parliamen¬ 
tary secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power in 1946 and minister in 1947. Appoin¬ 
ted minister of state for economic affairs in 
1950, ho became in 1950-51 the youngest 
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chancellor of the Exchequer since Balfour. GALGACUS, or Calgacus, the name Tacitus 
His introduction of national health service gives to the Caledonian chief defeated by 
charges led to the resignation of Aneurin Agricola in the battle of the Grampians 
Bevan as minister of health and to a long (a.d. 86). 

‘personality’ feud with Mr Bevan and the GALIANI, Ferdinando, gah-H-ah'nee (1728- 
hostile left wing of the Labour Party. But 1787), Italian economist, born at Chieti, lived 


his ascendancy in the party grew steadily and 
in December 1955 he was elected leader of 
the opposition by a large majority over Mr 
Bevan. He bitterly opposed Eden’s Suez 
action (1956), attempted to modify Labour 
policy from total nationalization to the 
‘ shareholder state and refused to accept a 
narrow conference vote for unilateral dis¬ 
armament (1960). This caused a crisis of 
leadership in which he retained the loyalty of 
most Labour M.P.s. He wrote Money and 
Everyday Life (1939). 

GAlliS, gah'yoos, (1) (fl. a.d. 130-180), 
Roman jurist, on whose Institutes were based 
Justinian’s. His other works were largely 
used in the compilation of the Digest. The 
Institutes, lost until Niebuhr discovered a 
MS. at Verona in 1816, have been repeatedly 
edited; and a fragment of an older MS. was 
printed in Oxyrhvnchiis Papyri, vol. xvii (ed. 
Hunt, 1928). 

(2) See Caligula. 

GALBA, Servius Sulpicius (3 b.c.-a.d. 69), 
Roman emperor, became consul in a.d. 33, 
and administered Aquitania, Gcrmariy, 
Africa and Hispania Tarraconensis with 
courage, skill and justice. In 68 the Gallic 
legions rose against Nero, and in June 
proclaimed Galba emperor. But he soon 
made himself unpopular by favouritism, 
ill-timed severity, and avarice, and was 
assassinated by the praetorians in Rome. 
GALDOS. See P]§rez Gald6s. 

GALEN, or Claudius Galenus (c. a.d. 130-201), 
Greek physician, was born at Pergamus in 
Mysia, and studied medicine there and at 
Smyrna, Corinth and Alexandria. After 164 
he spent four years in Rome, and in 170 was 
recalled by the emperor M. Aurelius. He 
afterwards attended Commodus, Sextus and 
Severus. He is supposed to have died in 
Sicily. Galen was a voluminous writer on 
medical and philosophical subjects. The 
works extant under his name consist of 83 
genuine treatises and 15 commentaries on 
Hippocrates. He was a careful dissector (of 
animals), a somewhat too theoretical physio¬ 
logist, and so gathered up all the medical 
knowledge of his time as to become the 
authority from whom the subsequent Greek 
and Roman medical writers were mere 
compilers. He was the first to diagnose by 
the pulse. See edition by Kiihn (1821-33), 
and studies of Greek medicine by Allbutt 
(1921), Brock (1929), Castiglioni (1947), 
Singer (1956). 

GALERIUS, Galerius Valerius Maxiraianus 
(d. 311), Roman emperor, born near Sardica 
in Dacia, rose high in the army, was rnade 
Caesar by Diocletian (292), and on Diocletian’s 
abdication (305) became with Constantins 
Chlorus joint-ruler of the Roman empire, 
Galerius taking the eastern half. When 
Constantius died at York (306) the troops in 
Britain and Gaul transferred their allegiance 
to his son, Constantine; but Galerius retained 
the east till his death. 


in Paris (1760-69) as a Neapolitan secretary 
of legation on close terms with the Encyclo¬ 
paedists, and then was a minister of the King 
of Naples. He wrote against both extreme 
protection and complete free-trade. Sec his 
Correspondance (1818; new ed. 1881), and 
Lives by Mattel (Naples 1879) and Nicolini 
(1909). 

GALIGNANI, gah-lin-yah'nee, John Anthony 
(1796-1873) and William (1798-1882), Parisian 
publishers, were born in London. They much 
improved Galignani^s Messenger, started in 
Paris by their father in 1814, and made it a 
medium for advocating cordiality between 
England and France. The brothers founded 
at Corbeil a hospital for Englishnten; and in 
1889 the Galignani Home for aged printers 
and booksellers was opened at Neuilly. 

GALILEI, Galileo, gahld-lay'ee (1564-1642), 
Italian astronomer, was born at Pisa, 
February 18, and as a student of medicine 
came to disbelieve and despise the prevailing 
Aristotelian philosophy. Entering the univer¬ 
sity of Pisa in 1581, he inferred in 1583 from 
the oscillations of a suspended lamp in the 
cathedral (equal in time whatever their range) 
the value of a pendulum for the exact 
measurement of time. The study of mathe¬ 
matics led him to invent a hydrostatic 
balance and write a treatise on specific 
gravity; and, appointed professor of Mathe¬ 
matics in the university, he propounded and 
proved the theorem that all falling bodies, 
great or small, descend with equal velocity. 
The hostility of the Aristotelians led him to 
resign his chair (1591) and retire to Florence. 
When he became professor of Mathematics 
at Padua (1592-1610), his lectures attracted 
pupils from all parts of Europe. Among his 
discoveries were a species of thermometer 
and a proportional compass or sector; and 
he perfected the refracting telescope (a Dutch 
invention of 1608). Galileo pursued a series 
of astronomical investigations, which con¬ 
vinced him of the correctness of the Coperni- 
can theory. He concluded that the moon 
owed her illumination to reflection, and that 
her surface was diversified by valleys and 
mountains. The Milky-way he pronounced 
a track of countless stars. Another series of 
observations led to the discovery of four 
satellites of Jupiter (1610). He also noticed 
spots on the sun, from whose movement he 
inferred its rotation. In this year he was 
recalled to Florence by the Grand-duke of 
Tuscany. In 1611 he was received with great 
distinction at Rome. Yet the publication, 
two years later, of his dissertation on the 
solar spots, in which he boldly advocated the 
Copcrnican system, provoked the censure of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. He promised 
(1616) to abstain from all future advocacy of 
the condemned doctrines. But in 1632 he 
published the Dialogo sopra i due massimi 
sistemi del mondo, in favour of the Coperni- 
can system. Pope Urban VIII was led to 
believe that Galileo had here satirized him as 
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a timid and blind traditionalist; and Galileo, 
summoned belbre the Inquisitioa, after a 
wearisome trial and imprisonment, was 
condcrniicd to abjure his scientific creed. 
Since 1761 the legend has been current that 
after his recantation he exclaimed so/to voci\ 
‘ Eppur si muove ’ (‘ And yet it doCvS move ’). 
That he was i^ut to the torture is now dis¬ 
believed by most authorities. Galileo was 
further sentenced to indefinite imprisonment 
by the Inquisition—a sentence commuted by 
Pope Urban, at the request of the Duke of 
Tuscany, to permission to reside at Siena, 
and finally at Florence. At Arcclri, near 
P’lorcncc, he continued his researches, even 
after hearing and sight were much impaired. 
Other discoveries of his were the law of 
uniformly accelerated motion towards the 
earth, the parabolic path of projectiles, 
virtual velocities, and the law that all bodies 
have weight. Just before he became totally 
blind (1637) he made yet another discovery, 
that of the mooifs monthly and annual 
librations. He loved art, and cultivated 
music and poetry. He died January K, and 
was interred in the church of Santa CVocc in 
F’lorcncc. See Lives by Viviani (1654), 
Cliasles (1802) and H. Marlin (1868); besides 
works about him and his trial by Wegg- 
Prosscr (188^)), Fuhic (1903), O’Connor (1925), 
Cooper (1935), I'aylor (1938), Panofsky 
(195*)), Q. do Santillaiui (trans. 1958). 

GALI'l’ZlN, ga-iytx'-av/>;, or Golyzin, noble 
Russian family descended from the boyar 
Mikhail Ivanovich Bulgakov (d. 1554), and 
prominent in war and diplomacy from the 
10th century onwards. 

(1) Amahe, Princess (1746 -1806), wife of 

(2) and daughter of a Prussian general, was 
remarkable for culture, grace and ardent 
Catholic piety. Having separated from her 
husband at Munster, she gathered round her 
a circle of learned companions, 

(2) Dimitri (1735 1803), Russian ambassa¬ 
dor to France and Holland, father of (3), 
owes his good name to his wife (1). 

(3) Dimitri Augustine (1770-4841), son of 
(1) and (2), in 1787 became a Roman Catholic, 
and in 1795 was ordained a priest in the 
United States. He betook himself to a bleak 
region among the Allcghanies, where he was 
known as ‘ Father Smith and founded a 
town, called Loretto. He was vicar-general 
of Philadelphia from 1821. Fie wrote 
Defence of Catholic Principles (1816), Letter 
to a Protestant Friend (1820) and Appeal to 
the Protestant Public (1834). See Lives by 
Hoyden and Brownson. 

(4) Nicholas Dmilricvitch (1856-1925), 
governor successively of Archangel, Kaluga 
and Tver, was for a short time prime minister 
(1917), the last of the Tsarist empire. 

(5) Vasili, surnamed the Great (1643-1714), 
was the coimscllor and favourite of Sophia, 
sister of Peter the Great, but was bamshod 
(1689), 

GALL, St (c. 550“645), Irish follower of St 
Columban, hxed in 614 his cell at a point 
on the Stcinach river in Sw itzcrland, round 
which grew up a great Bcncdictino abbey 
and the town of St Gall. 

GALL, Franz Joseph (1758-1828), German 
phrenologist, was born at Tiefenbrurm in 


Baden and settled in Vienna in 1785 as a 
physician. He gradually evolved theories by 
which he traced talents and other qualities 
to tile functions of particular areas of the 
brain. His lectures on phrenology, now 
scientilicaliy discredited, were a popular 
success, but suppressed in 1802 as being 
subversive ofrcligion. Ile died at Montrougc 
near Paris. 

GALL AND, Antoine, gal-id (1646 -1715) 
F'rcnch orientalist, born at Rollot, Picardy’ 
travelled in Syria and the Levant, and became 
professor in Arabic at the C'olR-gc dc 1-rancc 
His translation of the Arabian AVg/i/.v (17041 
1708) is the first in any western langiuiKc 
See his Journal (1881). ^ 

(JALLAS, Maltliias von, Gouiit of Cksmpo and 
Duke of lascera H584 l6<r/), Austrian soldier, 
born al Tricnl. became one of Wallenslein’s 
chief conimander.s in the Tfiirty ^'cars* War 
and succeeded Wallenstein after (he latter’s 
mutxler, in which he was implicated. He 
was beaten at Breitenaeh {H>H), but won a 
decisive victory oyer (he Swiaics at Ndrd- 
lini’cn (16.14). Aller an uncertain (enure of 
command he was dismissed in KriS, 

(;AI3A'riN, Albert, y^aNa-tF (1761 1849) 
SwisS“Amcrican hnancicr and stalesman, a 
cousin of Mme <(c Stack born at Geneva 
graduated there in 1779. He went in 1780 to 
the United States, taupju F'rcnch at Harvard 
bought land in Virginia and Pennvslvania, in 
1793 was elected a senator, in 1795 a repre¬ 
sentative, and in 1801 13 was secrclary ofthc 
'Ircasury, He took an important jxirt in the 
peace negotiations with Britain in 1814, and 
signed the Treaty of Ghent, In 1815 23 he 
was minister at Paris, in 1826 at London. 
He wrote on tinance, polities, and the Indian 
tribes. See Lives by Adams (1879) and Slcvcn 
(1883), and the Diary (1914) of Ins son and 
secretary, James Gallatin, 

GALLK, JohniMi Chdtfried (1812 1910), 
German astronomer, horn at Pabsthaus, near 
Wittenberg, discovered in 1846 the planet 
Neptune, whose existence had been already 
postulated in the calctikuions of Lcvcrricr 
(q.v.). In 185F 57 he was director of Breslau 
observatory. 

GA1J;KN“KALI:KLA, Akseli Valdcmar 
(1865 1931), Finnish painter, born at Pori. 
A pioneer of the national romantic style, he 
chose his themes mainly from F'innish mytho¬ 
logy. 

GALLLCURO, AmelitiH gal lee koo/chce 
Yfp" )» ualian soprano, born in Milan. 
Although a prize-winning piano student at 
Milan Conservatory, as a singer she was self- 
taught, and first appeared in opera in 1909. 
Her bnlhancc of style was attractive enough 
to compensate for deticiencics of technique, 
and m 1916 she joined Chicago Opera 
Company, From 1919 onwards, she worked 
principally at (ho Metropolitan Opera, New 
5irst heard in Britain in 1924. 

GALLIENl, Joseph Sinioii^ galLvav'nee ( 1849- 
1916), French soldier, born at St'Bdat, Haute 
Garonne, served in the war of 1870 71 in 
West Africa and Tonkin* was governor of 
upper Senegal from 1886, governor-general 
ot Madagascar 1897-4905, minister for war, 
and as military governor of Paris from 1914 
saw to Its fortlncations and contributed to 
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the victory of the Marne (1914) by his 
foresight and planning. He was posthum¬ 
ously created Marshal of France. 

GALLIENNE, Richard He. See Le Gallienne. 

GALLIENUS, Publius LIcinius (c. 218- 

268), Roman emperor, was from a.d. 253 
colleague and from 260 successor to his 
father, Valerian. But his authority was 
limited to Italy, for throughout the provinces 
the legions revolted, and proclaimed their 
commanders Caesars. Hence the period is 
Icnown as the Time of the Thirty Tyrants. In 
268, while besieging one of his rivals in 
Milan, he was murdered by some of his 
officers. 

GALLIO, Junius Annaeus (1st cent, a.d.), 
Roman pro-consul of Achaia under Claudius 
and brother of Seneca (q.v.), dismissed the 
charge brought by the Jews against St Paul at 
Corinth in a.d. 53. 

GALLUP, George Horace (1901- ), Ameri¬ 
can public opinion expert, was born in Iowa 
and became professor of Journalism in Drake 
University (1929-31) and North Western 
University (1931-32). After five years as 
director of research for an advertising 
agency, he became professor in the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, Columbia University. 

In 1935, he founded the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, and evolved the Gallup 
Polls for testing the state of public opinion. 
He has written Public Opinion in a Democracy 
(1939), and Guide to Public Opinion Polls 
(1944 and 1948). 

GALLUS, (1) C. Cornelius (c. 70-26 b.c.), 
Roman poet, born at Forum Julii (mod. 
Frejus) in Gaul, lived at Rome in intimate 
friendship with Virgil and Ovid; was 
appointed by Augustus prefect of Egypt; but, 
having fallen into disfavour and been ban¬ 
ished, killed himself. Gallus was reckoned 
the founder of the Roman elegy, from his 
four books of elegies upon his mistress 
Lycoris, of which but a few fragments are 
extant. 

(2) Trebonianus (reigned 251-253), Roman 
emperor, is memorable for the dishonourable 
peace he purchased from the Goths. Fie was 
murdered by his own soldiers. 

GALOIS, Evariste, gah-lwah (1811-32), 
French mathematician, killed in a senseless 
duel, is noted for his group substitutions and 
theory of functions. 

GALSWORTHY, John (1867-1933), English 
novelist and playwright, was born at Combe, 
Surrey, of a Devonshire family and educated 
at Flarrow and Oxford. He was called to 
the bar, but elected to travel and set up as a 
writer. From the start he was the moralist 
and humanitarian, but his novels were also 
to be documentary to the times, and this the 
great sequence The Forsyte Saga may well 
claim to be. The sequence began with A Man 
of Property (1906), which is highly interesting 
as a period piece and started a new vogue 
in novel writing. Along with In Chancery 
(1920) and To Let (1921), it formed the first 
part of The Forsyte Saga (1922). In these 
novels we have recorded for all time a 
departed way of life, that of the affluent 
middle class which ruled England before the 
1914 war. The class is criticized on account 
of its possossiveness, but there is also 
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nostalgia, for Galsworthy as a man born into 
the class could also appreciate its virtues. 
This nostalgia deepens when the record is 
resumed in what was collectively entitled 
A Modern Comedy (1929) which includes The 
White Monkey (1924), The Silver Spoon and 
Swan Song (1928). Here the unsympathetic 
figure of Soames Forsyte, softened by years 
and adversity, emerges as one of the great 
figures in English fiction. In this second 
cycle of the Saga the post-war generation is 
in the dock, but not without the author’s 
appreciation of their plight in an age in which 
their world had crashed. Apart from the 
brilliant portrait of Soames in old age, the 
characters most deeply etched in the reader’s 
mind are the old men. Old Jolyon and Old 
Anthony, who are pathetic but who hold 
by the old standards. They fit better into 
Galsworthy’s dream-world of gentlefolk of 
ordered and peaceable lives than the bright 
young things who succeed them. He is not 
so successful with his women characters— 
Soames’ wife Irene is a tiresome beauty—or 
with the menials or common folk who come 
in merely to serve their betters. Among 
Galsworthy’s other best-known novels are 
The Island Pharisees (1904), The Country 
House (1907), Fraternity (1909), and The 
Patrician (1911). In the first named he 
arraigned English hypocrisy, and this raises 
the question how far he was prepared to 
question the moral basis of his class and 
country. The answer is probabl:^ found 
in A Novelist's Allegory, which is one of the 
pieces in his collection The Inn of Tranquillity 
(1912) where Cethru answers the charge of 
endangering ‘ the laws by causing persons 
to desire to change them Galsworthy’s 
plays best illustrate his reforming zeal, and 
also his sentimentality. Strife (1909) shows 
employers and men locked in a four-month 
struggle, which ends through the death of the 
strike-leader’s wife. The Skin Game (1920) 
attempts to hold the scales between the 
aristocratic Mr Hillcrist and the rich parvenu 
Hornblower, but the latter is so vulgar that 
sympathies are tipped against him. The Silver 
Box turns on justice as meted out to the 
rich and to the poor. Justice (1910) did 
help to achieve its object of humanizing the 
penal code. Technically these plays are 
first-rate theatre but marred, especially in 
the later ones A Bit o' Love and Loyalties 
(1922), by the parsimony of the language in 
dialogue which did well enough in the novels 
but makes the plays appear rather bare. 
See Marrot, Life and Letters of John Gals¬ 
worthy (1934) and R. H. Mottram, For One 
We Loved (1956). Also studies by Herman 
Quid (1934) and A. C. Ward in Twentieth 
Century Literature (3rd ed. 1956). 

GALT, gawlt, (1) Sir Alexander lilloch (1817- 
1893), Canadian statesman, son of (2), born 
at Chelsea, entered the Canadian parliament 
in 1849, and was finance minister 1858-62 
and 1864-66, high commissioner in Britain 
1880-83. See Life by Skelton (1920). 

(2) John (1779-1839), Scottish novelist 
and Canadian pioneer, born at Irvine, and 
educated at Greenock, travelled for health’s 
sake in the Levant, where he met Byron. On 
his return he published Letters from the 
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Levant, &c. The Ayrshire Legatees appeared 
in Blackwood in 1820. Us successor, //’/u' 
Annals of the Parish (1821), is his masterpiece, 
in which the description of events in the life 
of a parish minister throws interesting light 
on contemporary social history. He pro¬ 
duced in quick succession .Vir Amlrew Wylie, 
The Entaif The Bteanihoat and The Provost. 
His historical romances w'cre less successful. 
He went to Canada in 1826, tbimdcd the 
town of Guelph, and played a prominent part 
in organizing immigration, but returned ruined 
in 1829, and produced a new novel, Lawrie 
Todd. He wrote also a Life of Byron aiul an 
autobiography (1834), and died at Greenock. 
In depicting life in small towns and villages 
Galt is without a rival. He possesses rieh 
humour, genuine pathos and a rare mastery 
of Scottish dialect. See Lives by Gordon 
(1920) and Aberdeen (1936). 

GALTON, Sir Lrancis (1822 1911), British 
scientist and explorer, grandson of Dr 
Hrusmus Darwin, and cousin of Charles 
Darwin, was born at Birming.ham, and 
educated at King lidvvard’s School. He 
studied medicine at tlic Binning,ham Hospital 
and Kingt’s College, London, and graduated 
trom d’riniiy College, Cambridge, in 18*14. 
Having in 1846 travelled in North Africa, he 
explored in 1850 lands hitherto unknown hi 
South Africa, publishing Narrative of an 
Explorer in Tropical South Africa and Art of 
Travel {W5S). His investigations in meteor¬ 
ology are recorded In Meteorographiea (1863). 
Latterly he devoted himself to heredity, 
founding and endowing the study of eugenics, 
and publishing Hereditary Henitis (1809); 
pjiy:lish Men of Science: their Nature and 
Nurture (1874); Natural Inheritance (1889); 
lunger Prints (1892), <S£C. His researches into 
colour blindness and mental imagery vycre 
also of great value. See his Memories of my 
Life (1908), and Life by Karl Bcanson 
(1914»30). 

GALUPBL Baldassnro, gaEoop'pee (1706 -85), 
Italian light operatic compo.scr, born near 
Venice, resident in London (174L'44), wrote 
the popular II Jihsofo di campagna, sacred 
music and sonatas. See studies by Raube 
(1929) and Bollcrt (1935). 

GALVAN!, Luigi, gal-vah'nee (1737^98), 
Italian physiologist, was born at Bologna, 
studied there, and in 1762 became professor 
of Anatomy. He discovered animal electri¬ 
city by connecting the leg muscle of a frog 
to its corresponding nerve, wrongly believing 
the source of the current to be in the material 
of muscle and nerve. 

GAMA, Vasco da (c. 1469-1525), Portuguese 
navigator, was born at Sines in Alcmtcjo. He 
early distinguished himself as an intrepid 
mariner, and was selected by King Emanuel 
to discover the route to India round the Cape. 
The expedition of three vessels with 168 men 
left Lisbon July 8* 1497, but was four months 
in reaching St Helena. After rounding the 
Capo, despite hurricanes and mutinies he 
made Melmda early in the following year. 
Here he found a skilful Indian pilot, crossed 
the Indian Ocean, and arrived at Calicut, 
May 20, 1498. The ruler of Calicut soon 
became actively hostile, and da Gama had 
to fight his way out of the harbour. In 
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September he arrived at Lisbon and 

was ennobled I'.tnaniiel immeiliately dis- 

patehed a Iresh semadron of thirteen'shins 
under Cabral, who lounded a I'aetorv nt 
C aheut. lUit the forty I’ortn.nuese left there 
were murdered, nnd to avenpe. them the kins 
lilted out a squadron of tvveiUv ships under 
i a C.ama (150*), which Ibuiulcd tlie colonics 
ol Mo/amhuiuc and Sofala, homharded 
(. alien , and reached the 'lap.u.s with thirteen 
uchly-ladcn vessels m Dccctuher 1501 For 
twemy years da Gama lived inactive at 
Iwora, while the extended Portuguese coit 
queshs were prc.sided over by live viceroys 
that John III in 
524 dispatched da (iama to India, where 
he suececHled in making Portugal once more 
at Cochm December 24 
525; his body was brought home to 
1 orUigtil. Sec ( amoens, the Three I'ovaec^ 
oj laseo da Hama, (trails. 1869), the Journal 
o Jm host voyage (1898), a German Life by 
Hiimmench (1898), and iinghsh Lives by 
Jayne (1911) and (i. namilk>n (1951) 
C.AMACSE, Albert Walter (1855 1930), Pinglish 
inciehant, horn in^ llcrclord, became a 
draper's apprentice in I oiulon. and in 1878 
lounded the lumous store in llolborn winch 
bears his name. 

(GAMALIEL, ga~>may/"yel (d. e. A.n. 50), St 
I aiiPs teacher, was a prominent Pharkcc 
and taught ‘ ilic law ' early in the 1st century, 
lolcrant and peaceful, he seems to have 
placed C hnstiamty on a par with other sects- 
long-sudcring on all sides. 

I A, Leon Michel (1838 82), French 
politician, horn at ('abors, of (^cnocsc^lcwish 
extraction, April 3. became a member of the 
Pans bar m 1859, attracted attention by 
Ins advanced libcrid views, aiul in 1869 
fleeted deputy. After the surrender 
ol Napoleon HI tiambetta was one of the 
procUumers of the Republic, September 4, 
ipo. As minister of the Interior in the 
Government ol National Defence, he escaped 
Iroui Pans under siege by balloon to Tours, 
and lor live months was dictator of France. 

In spue of the surrciulcr of Met/, he called 
up army after army, and sent them against 
he Germans; even wlicn Paris capitulated, 
he tlcmandcd that the war should be carried 
on d omranee. His colleagues in Paris 
having repudiated his decree from Bordeaux 
dislranchismg all members of royal dynasties, 
he resigned, and retired into Spain (1871). 
Faceted again, lie took no part in the sup¬ 
pression of the Commune. After its fall he 
became thcchicfoftlic advanced Republicans. 

^*9 Broglie look ollicc (May 
1877) in the hope of restoring the monarchy, 
a Civil war seemed imminent, but was averted 
by Gambetta, and Marshal MacMahon, the 
president, relrained from pushing matters to 
an cxtrcrnity. Gambetta was imprisoned and 
lined lor having tlcdarcd respecting Mac- 
Muhon, // faudra on se soumettre, ou se 
aeniettre , but two months later he was 
rc-clocted lor Belleville, and in 1879 Mac¬ 
Mahon resigned. In November 1880, on 
the resignation of the Ferry ministry, Gani- 
betta, Irom 1879 president of the chamber, 
succeeded in forming a cabinet, but when 
in January 1882 the chamber rejected hi- 
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scrutin de liste proposal he immediately 
resigned. He died December 31, from the 
effects of ‘ an accidental wound in the hand 
from a revolver See his Discours politlques 
and Dipeches (1880-92)—his Letters (ed. 
Hal6vy and Pilias 1938). See also studies by 
Deschanel (1920), Stannard (1921), Chanlane 
(1932), Bury (1936), Labarthe (1938). Laur 
in The Heart of Gambetta (trs. 1908) says he 
died of appendicitis. 

GAMBIER, James Gambler, 1st Baron (1756- 
1833), British admiral, was born in the 
Bahamas, and off Ushant fought with 
distinction under Lord Howe in 1794. He 
commanded the British fleet at Copenhagen 
in 1807, and was rewarded with a peerage. 
At the battle of Aix Roads in 1809 he dis¬ 
regarded the signals of Dundonald (q.v.), but 
was ‘ most honourably acquitted ’ by court- 
martial. 

GAMELIN, Maurice Gustave, gain-li (1872- 
1958), French general, after passing through 
the Military Academy of St Cyr, was com¬ 
missioned in the Tirailleurs Algerians, 
Appointed aide-de-camp to General Joffre 
in 1906, he became his chef de cabinet in 1911. 
He attained lieutenant-colonel’s rank in 
1914, but no divisional command until 1925. 
In 1935 seniority brought him the post of 
chief of staff of the army and membership 
of the Conseil Supdrieur de la Guerre \ but his 
fitness for overall command was exposed in 
his pronouncement that ‘ To attack is to 
lose ’. In 1940, blind to the lessons of the 
1939 Polish campaign, he refused to re-think 
his outmoded defensive strategy of ‘ solid 
fronts which crumbled under the German 
blitzkrieg. He was hurriedly replaced by 
General Weygand and retired into obscurity. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand (1869- 
1948), Indian leader, born at Porbandar, 
Kathiawar. He studied law in London, was 
called to the bar, and in 1893 he gave up a 
Bombay legal practice worth £5000 a year 
to live on £1 a week in South Africa, where 
he spent twenty-one years opposing dis¬ 
criminatory legislation against Indians. In 
1914 he returned to India. While supporting 
the British in the first World War, he took 
an increasing interest in the Home Rule 
movement (Swaraf), over which he soon 
obtained a personal dominance, becoming 
master of the Congress organization. His 
civil disobedience campaign of 1920 involved 
violent disorders. From 1922 to 1924 he 
was in jail for conspiracy and in 1930 he led 
a 200-mile march to sea to collect salt in 
symbolic defiance of the Government mono¬ 
poly. He was rearrested and on his release 
in 1931 negotiated a truce between Congress 
and the Government and attended the 
London Round Table Conference on Indian 
constitutional reform. Back in India, he 
renewed the civil disobedience campaign and 
was arrested again—the pattern, along with 
his ‘ fasts unto death of his political 
activity for the next six years. He assisted in 
the adoption of the constitutional compromise 
of 1937 under which Congress ministers 
accepted office in the new provincial legis¬ 
latures. When war broke out, Gandhi, 
convinced that only a free India could give 
Britain effective moral support, urged * com¬ 
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plete independence ’ more and more strongly. 
He described the Cripps proposal in 1942 for 
a constituent assembly with the promise of a 
new Constitution after the war as ‘ a post¬ 
dated cheque on a crashing bank ’. In 
August 1942 he was arrested for concurring 
in civil disobedience action to obstruct the 
war effort, and was released in May 1944. 
In 1946 Gandhi negotiated with the British 
Cabinet Mission which recommended the 
new constitutional structure. In May 1947 
he hailed Britain’s decision to grant India 
independence as * the noblest act of the 
British nation His last months were 
darkened by communal strife between Hindu 
and Moslem; but his fasts to shame the 
instigators helped to avert deeper tragedy. 
He was assassinated in Delhi by a Hindu 
fanatic, on January 30, 1948—ten days after 
a previous attempt on his life. In his life¬ 
time Mahatma (‘great soul’) Gandhi was 
venerated as a moral teacher, a reformer who 
sought an India as free from caste as from 
materialism, a dedicated patriot who gave 
the Swaraj movement a new quality. Critics, 
however, thought him the victim of a power 
of self-delusion which blinded him to the 
disaster and bloodshed his ‘ non-violent ’ 
campaigns invoked. But in Asia particularly 
he has been regarded as a great influence for 
peace whose teaching had a message not only 
for India—of whose nationhood he became 
the almost mystical incarnation—but for the 
world. His publications include the auto¬ 
biographical The Story of My Experiment 
mth Truth (republished 1949). See studies by 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, H. N. Brailsford, 
H. S, L. Polak (1949), L. Fischer (1954), and 
B. R. Nanda (1958). 

GANN, Thomas William (1868-1938), British 
archaeologist. His field of activity was 
Central America, where he was responsible 
for the discovery of several ancient cities. 
Gann was an expert on Maya architecture 
and the tribes of Central America. 

GANSFORT, Wessel Harmens. See Wessel 

( 2 ). 

GARBETT, Cyril Foster (1875-1955), Arch¬ 
bishop of York from 1942 to 1955, was born 
at Tongham, near Aldershot, and was 
educated at Portsmouth Grammar School, 
Keble College and Cuddesdon College, Ox¬ 
ford. He was Bishop of Southwark from 
1919 to 1932 and of Winchester from 1932 
till his translation to York in 1942. He was 
one of the most outspoken leaders of the 
Church, a prelate of great pastoral gifts and 
a humanitarian remembered for his warmth 
of personality and strength of character. 
Publications include The Church and Social 
Problems (1939)‘and a trilogy on Church and 
State (1947-52). See Life by C. Smyth 
(1959). 

GARBO, Greta, professional name of Greta 
Lovisa Gustafsson (1905- ), Swedish film- 
actress, born in Stockholm. As a shop- 
assistant, her first screen appearance was in 
an advertising film in 1921. She went to the 
Royal Theatre Dramatic School, Stockholm, 
and starred in Stiller’s Gdsta Berling's Saga 
(1924); he gave his star the name Garbo, 
chosen before he met her. Her greatest 
successes followed regularly after Anna 
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Christie (1930), her Or.sl lalkiny picture • (2) called FI Inca (r. ! 540 c. 1616)^ Snankl 

Quee/i CJirisfina (1933), Anna Knirnina writer, born at (’u/Ci), sou ot' one'nf ik 
( 1935), CV//w7/c (1937), and Niiwtehku eoiu|uerors of Peru by an Inea princess 

She retired from filuivS in 1941, after the twenty went to Spain’ wliere he died 
failure of Two-i'aved U’o/iuin. She beeame account of the eontpicst of Florida hv 
an Anieriean citiycn in 195 I. See Crete Car/fO Fernando de Solo (Io05) was Ibllowud m 
by John Bainbridgc (1955). I()09 1 7 by his p.reat ('etuenhirios in whirK 

GARBORC, Arne (1851 1924), Norvwgian he niovinidy describes the lejtcuds and beliefs 
MandsmaaF story-writer (from 1881), a of his mother’s people (trans. Markhani 
native of Jacren, became early a leader of the 1869). See Fives by Mrs Int/maiirico-Kcllv 
language reform movement, editing the (1921) and Sanclte/nojn), " 


weekly periodical ICdreheiinen trom 1877, 
which was written in the popular language 
{Lamisniaal). In it he serialized his first novel, 
liin b'ritenkfcir (" a freethinker ’), which was 
followed by Bondestudentar (1883) and 
Mtuinfoik (1886) in the contcm[)orary ultra- 
rcalisiic manner. But he reuctetl against this 
school in I'rette Men (‘tired men') (1891). 
Greatly troubled by religious prt)hlems, he 
wrote the drama Laeraren (1896), and several 
poems. In two controversial works (1906 
and 1907) he attacked Futhcran theology. 
See Lives by Mortensst)n4''gmund (1897) and 
MidtUin (1929). 

GARGlA, garAheehi, (1) Manuel (1775 1832), 
Spanish tenor and composer, father of (2), 
(3), (4), was born at Seville, After making a 
reputation as a tenor in Fadiz and Madrid, 
from 1808 onward he won great success at 
the Italian Opera in Paris, Italy and Fondon. 
In 1825, with an operatic company, he visiteil 
Now York and Mexico, where he was robbed 
of all his money; and after his return to 
Paris vetis compelled to teach singing. Several 
of his compositions, such as // ('alifo di 
Begdad were imich admired. 

(2) Manud (1805 1906), son of (1), born 
at Zafra in Catalonia, tauglit singing in Paris 
and London, wrote on the art, and invented 
the laryngoscope. 

(3) Maria, daughter of (1). See Mai iuran. 

(4) Paulina Viurdot-Chirda (1821 19|()), 
mezzo-soprano singer, daughter of (1), com¬ 
posed operettas and songs. 

GARCiA GU'riLRRS^:Z, Antonio, goo-CvrVe//i 
(1813 84), Spanisli poet and scientist, born 
at ChicUina do la F’rontcro, C'adiz. An 
exponent of 19tb-cenUiry romanticism, lie 
scored an early success with Id 7'/vvad()r 
(1836), the play which was to inspire Verdi’s 
opera, written when he was a young medical 
student in Cadiz. He was director of the 
Madrid Archaeological Museum from 1872. 
His chief claim to notice in literature lies in 
his versification which reads smoothly and 
melodiously. He published two volumes of 
lyric poetry, Btiz y Tinieblas, Plays by him 
worthy of mention are La C id pit v la espaeion 
(1844), yent,mnza Cataiatia (1864) and Juan 
Lorenzo (1865), which was regarded as his 
masterpiece. Sec N. B. A dams. The Romantic 
Dramas of Garcia GntUrrez (New York 

GARCIA IX)RCA. Sec Lorca. 

GARCILASO BE LA VKGA, (1) (1503'36), 
Spanish poet and soldier, born at Toledo, 
fought bravely in the wars of Charles V, 
and died at Nice of a wound received near 
Fr6jiis, Little as ho wrote, he introduced the 
Pctrarchian sonnet into Spain and wrote odes 
in imitation of Virgil. See studies by Croce 
(1894) and Keniston (1922). 


C;AK1)INFR, (I) Allen hraiicis (1794 1851) 
b'liglish naval commander, born at Basildon 
Berks, wlu^ in 1838 became a missionary to 
(he. Chilean Indians, and died in Patagonia 

(2) .lames (1()88 1745), British soldier 
born at t'arriden in Finliibgowshire, .laiiuary 
11, when fourteen i>btained a commission 
in a Scots regiment in tlio Dutch service? hi 
1702 he passed into the I'UgJish army, in 
1706 was scverciv wounded at Ramillies 
and fought in all Marlborough’s other battles! 
In 1715 he was matle captain of dragooas' 
and witli eleven others (eiglit of whom wci? 
killed), tircti the l)arncades of the Highlanders 
at Preston. He had been noted for his 
iieentiousness: hut in 1719 a vision is said 
to have conycrtctl him. He was promoted 
ci>lonel in 1/43. Deserted by his men at 
Prestonpans, ho put himself at'thc head ofa 
luuuirnl of infantry, and uas cut tlown, close 
to his own luni.se. Sindemher 21. Sec Life 
by Dr Dotklridge (174?). 

_(3) Samuel Ran.smi (1829 1902), linglish 
historian, was horn at Ropley, Hants, and 
educated at Winchester and Fluist Church, 
Oxl'ord. For some years he filled the chair 
of Modern History at King's College, 
Foiukyn, but resumed it m 1885 kv continue 
Ins lli.siorv at t)\!‘ord on an All .Souls’ 
fellowship. In 1882 he was granted a 
pension. The first insiidiuent of Ins great 
Hisfory of pjtylaad from the aeeession of 
James / to the Restorathm appeared in 1863; 
and at his death he had brought the work 
down to 1656. He had also published The 
Thirty Veand Uar (1874), Introdnetlon to the 
Study of Hnptiish History (1881), written in 
conjunction witli J. Bass Mullingcr, and 
77/e StudertCs History of Idiyjand (1890 92). 

(4) StepheiJ (e. I4K3 1555), Fnglish prelate, 
born at Bury St Fdiuunds, studied at ‘Prinity 
Hull, (’ambridge, became VVolscyks secretary, 
and bctwecri 1527 and 1533 was sent to 
Romo to further Henry VHPs divorce, 
having been made in 1531 Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, He supported the royal supremacy 
in his De Vera Ohedieutiu (1535), helped to 
encompass 'Ihomas Cromwell’s downfall, 
and to fnime the Six Articles, but opposed 
doclrinal reformation, and for this was 
impri.soned and deprived on Fkiward VPs 
accession, Reletised and restored by Mary 
in 1553 he became an arch-perscculor of 
Protestants. Sec Fife by MuUcr (1926). 
GARFIELD, James Abram (183L81), 20th 
president of the United States, was oorn in 
Orange, Ohio, November 19. At ten he 
already added to his widowed mother’s 
inconie by farm work. A graduate of 
Williams College, he taught in a school, 
served as a lay preacher, became a lawyer and 
was elected to the state senate in 1859. On 
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the outbreak of the civil war, he commanded 
a regiment of volunteers. His brigade gained 
the battle of Middle Creek, January 10, 1862, 
and he was promoted brigadier-general. He 
had been made major-general for gallantry 
at Chickamauga (1863), when he resigned his 
command to enter congress, where he sat 
until 1880, acting as leader of the Republican 
party. In 1880, now a U.S. senator, he was 
adopted as presidential candidate by the 
Republicans. After his election to the 
presidency (March 1881) he identified himself 
with the cause of civil service reform, thereby 
irritating a powerful section of his own party. 
On the morning of July 2 he was shot by a 
disappointed office-seeker, Charles Guiteau, 
and died September 19. His speeches were 
published in 1882. See Lives by T. C. Smith 
(1925) and R. G. Caldwell (1931). 

GARIBALDI, Giuseppe (1807-82), Italian 
patriot, was born a sailor’s son at Nice, 
July 4, and himself went early to sea. in 
1834 he became involved in the ‘Young 
Italy ’ movement of Mazzini, and was con¬ 
demned to death for taking part in an 
attempt to seize Genoa. He escaped ulti¬ 
mately to South America, where in the 
rebellion of Rio Grande against Brazil he 
distinguished himself as a guerilla fighter and 
privateer, was taken prisoner, and eloped 
with and married the beautiful creole Anita 
Riveira de Silva, the mother of his children 
Menotti, Ricciotti and Teresa. After some 
experiences as drover, shipbroker, and 
teacher of mathematics, he in 1842 joined the 
Montevideans, then at war with Buenos Aires, 
and gained renown as naval commander and 
as organizer of the Italian legion. In 1847 
he oflered his services to the reforming pope 
Pius IX, but received an ambiguous reply; 
and Charles Albert of Sardinia, besieging the 
Austrians in Mantua in 1848, coldly referred 
him to his ministers. But after the collapse 
of the Sardinian army, Garibaldi and his 
volunteers performed notable feats against 
the Austrians. In 1849 he joined the revolu¬ 
tionary government of Rome, voted for 
a republic, drove back the French force, 
and routed the Neapolitans. Mazzini had 
meanwhile been inveigled into an armistice; 
the French, reinforced, laid siege to Rome; 
and Garibaldi, recalled, made a brilliant 
defence, but was forced to retreat, pursued 
by the Austrians, to the Adriatic; in this 
flight Anita died. Arrested by the Sardinian 
government and requested to leave Italy, he 
betook himself to New York, where he 
worked eighteen months as a candlemaker, 
and then became captain of a Pacific mer¬ 
chantman. He returned to Italy in 1854, and 
had settled down as a farmer on the island 
of Caprera, when in 1859 the war of Italian 
liberation enabled him to render valuable 
service to Victor Emmanuel and the French. 
After the peace of Villafranca he helped to 
annex various territories to Sardinia, but 
was not allowed to march on Rome. Mean¬ 
while the Mazzinists had been conspiring 
against the Bourbon tyranny in the Two 
Sicilies, and Garibaldi, in spite of Cavour, 
came to their aid. ‘ The thousand heroes ’ 
landed at Marsala on May 11, 1860; within 
three months Sicily was free; and crossing 


the straits (August 29) Garibaldi entered 
Naples (September 7) amid the cheers of 
King Francis’ troops. When Victor Emman¬ 
uel, elected sovereign by a plebiscite, arrived 
at Naples, Garibaldi, refusing all reward, 
retired to Caprera. Rome was still the centre 
of his thoughts, and in 1862 he embarked on 
a rash expedition against the capital; but the 
Italian government sent troops against him, 
and he was taken prisoner at Aspromonte 
(August 28). He paid a visit to England 
to support the cause of Denmark, and was 
received by the public with wild enthusiasm, 
but requested to return home by the govern¬ 
ment. In the war of 1866 he once more 
commanded the ‘ Red Shirts ’ in Tirol. 
Venice was now ceded to Italy; and next 
year Garibaldi made his last attempt on the 
Holy City. Arrested by the Italian govern¬ 
ment, he escaped from Caprera, and with his 
volunteers defeated the papal troops at 
Monterotondo, but was a few days after 
(November 3) utterly routed at Montana by 
the Zouaves and French. Once more he 
retired to Caprera, whence in 1870 he 
published two poor novels. A third (1872) 
was based on the Sicilian expedition. In 
1870 he came to the assistance of the French 
Republic, and was placed in command of 
the volunteers of the Vosges; but, crippled 
by rheumatism and hopelessly outnumbered, 
he had no considerable success, and, elected 
to the Bordeaux assembly, was so insulted as 
to resign at once. Henceforth he remained a 
helpless invalid at Caprera, except on occa¬ 
sions like that in 1874, when he took his seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies at Rome; and 
through the generosity of English friends he 
became proprietor of the island. An unlucky 
marriage of 1860 was annulled in 1879, and 
he married in 1880 the nurse of his grand¬ 
children. On June 2, he died. He was a 
good commander of irregulars but his 
ignorance of politics sometimes did harm to 
his cause, yet he remains the central figure in 
the story of Italian independence. See 
Garibaldi’s autobiography (trans. 1889); his 
letters (1885); his speeches (1882); Lives 
by J. T- Bent (1881), D. Larg (1934); and 
works on him by Mario (1884), Trevelyan 
(3 works, new cds. 1948), E. Provaglio, 
(Florence 1950) and D. Mack Smith (1954). 

GARLAND, Hamlin (1860-1940), American 
writer, born at West Salem, Wisconsin, 
often interrupted his schooling to help his 
father farm in Iowa, but in 1884 went to 
Boston to teach and finally to write. In 
short stories such as the collections. Main 
Travelled Roads (1887) and Prairie Folks 
(1892), in verse and in novels, he vividly, 
often grimly, described the farm-life of the 
Mid-West. A Daughter of the Middle Border 
(1921), the sequel to his autobiographical 
novel A Son of the Middle Border (1917), won 
the Pulitzer prize. He also wrote a Life of 
General Grant (1898), critical essays and 
literary reminiscences. 

GARNET, Henry (1555-1606), English con¬ 
spirator, born at Eleanor, Derbyshire, was 
brought up a Protestant at Winchester. He 
became a Jesuit in 1575, and from 1587 was 
provincial in England- His indiscreet zeal 
for his order offended the secular clergy; 
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while his friendship with the Spanish faction 
exposed him to a suspicion of treason. U^c 
knew lon^ bcforehuiul of Guy I'awkcs's 
plot; on the discovery he was present at the 
rendezvous, and sliortly afterwards was 
apprehended. I le was executed May 3. Sec 
works cited at I-'awkhs, 

GARNETT, (1) Osivit! (1892^^ ), ihndish 

novelist, son of (2), born at Brighton, studied 
botany at the Royal College of Seiencc. His 
tirst hook, Tra/y into Fox (1922) won both the 
Mawthornden and the Tail Black Mcniorial 
prize, A Man in the Zoo (1924), 77/e Sailor's 
Return (1925), &c., were also successful. 
Literary adviser to the Nonesuch Press 
(1923-32) and literary editor of the New 
Statesman (1932 34), he joined the H.A.h'. in 
J939, and used his experience to write iVar in 
the Air (1941). 

(2) Edward (1868 J937), son of (4), wnlcr 
and critic, author of the set of critical essays 
Friday JNiRhfs (1922), and (with his wife, 
Constance) of translations from tlie Russian 
classics. 

(3) RklianI (1789 1850), father of (4), 
English philologist, born in Ollcy, was a 
founder of the Philological Society and an 
expert on Celtic subjects. 

(4) Richard (1835 190(>), ling.lish writer 
and bibliographer, son of (3), father of (2), 
born at Lichlicld, was keeper of inanted 
books at the British Museum (1890 99), and 
author ofverse, critical works and biographies 
including Shelley (1802), Carlyle (1883), 
Twiliyhi of the Gods (1888) and Fhe dgr of 
Dryden (1895). 

GARNHCR, g</rn-gro’i (0 brands, properly 
Marie Joseph Eran^ois (1839^73), l*rcnch 
explorer, was born at St Etienne, and 
entering the navy, fougjit in the ('hinese. war 
(1860 62). Appointed to a post in C'oehin- 
Chinu, he led an expedition from (‘amfiodia 
to Shanghai by Yunnan (1866 68). Ho aidetl 
in the defence of Paris (1870 71), and in the 
Tonkin war (1873) look Hanoi, but was killed 
in a tight. See his Voyage d'exploration (1H73) 
and Life by Petit (1885). 

(2) Robert (1534 90), French poet and 
playwright, the most distinguished of the 
predecessors of Corneille, was born in Maine, 
and died at Lo Mans. His Oeuvres eompFtes 
(2 V.) indude eight masterly tragedies of 
whidi perhaps the best are Antigone (1580) 
and JLes Juives (1583). For his inOiicncc on 
English drama, see Witherspoon (Yale 1924), 
GARNIER-PAGES, ‘•pah-zhes, two F'rench 
half-brothers, both lawyers and politicians: 

(1) jfeticninic Joseph Louis (1801 41), born at 
Marseilles, practised as an advocate, took 
part in the July Revolution, and in 1831 
became a prominent member of the C’hamber. 

(2) Louis Antoine (1803-78^ succeeded (1) 
in the Chamber, leading the extreme I.eft. 
Mayor of Paris (1848) and finance-minister 
of the provisional government, he was a 
member of the Corps Ldgislatif in 1864, and 
of the provisional government in 1871. He 
wrote Mistoire de la Revolution de J84S 
(1861-62) and V Opposition et f Empire 
(1872). 

GAROFALO, gah-rofafiAd^ originally Ben¬ 
venuto Tisi (1481-1559), Italian painter, born 
and died at Ferrara and the last and foremost 


artist of the F'errarese school He worked 
chictly it! the churches and palaces of his 
native city in Bologna and Rome. The 
church of San l.orcn/o, Ferrara, contains his 
Adoration of the May/a and his Sacrifice to 
('eres is in the National Gallery, London. 

(JARRK'FI’, (1) Jo;u>. See Ai MriUA-GAURim’, 
(2) Misses. Sec Amu kson, I'Awoi'rr 

<;ARRIC'K, lEivid (1717 79), LngUsh actor, 
manager and dramatist, was born at Hereford 
L'chruary 20, where his father, Capt. Fetor 
Cuirriek, was then statio/icd. Licliticld, 
however, was the home of the Garricks, and 
David got his education in its grammar- 
school. In 1736 he was sent to study Latin 
and Greek iiiulcr Samuel .lohnson at Edial, 
and in March 1737 master and pupil sot out 
together to London (iarrick to study for 
the bar; .Uduison u> try lus fortune with his 
pen. But circumstances hrougju Garrick’s 
legal studies to nothing., and in 1738 he 
hccatuc a wine-merchant with his eldest 
brotlicr a partnership <liNSolvcd in 1740. 
Garrick, who before this had the stage fever, 
mnv tievoted his mimi to preparing hirasolf 
for the .stage, and in 1741 ho made his 
successful debut at Ipswich as Ahoan in 
Bouthcrnc’s Oroonoko, On October 19 he 
appeared in Loiulon at Goodman’.s Fields; 
and his .success as Rieluuxl HI was so great 
that within a few uceks (lie two patent 
(iicalrcs were deserted, and crowds Hocked 
to the unfashionable I'ust-end playhouse. 
But, as Goodman's L'ields had no licence, 
the managers of Drury Lane and C’ovcnt 
(iarden had it cl<iscd. CJarrick played at 
both the patent theatres, and nltiniatcly 
settled at Drury Lane, of which he became 
joint-patentee in 1747. He retired from the 
stage and from inanageineni in 1776, During 
this periotl Garrick was himself the groat 
attraction and played continually, his only 
long rest being trip to the Continent in 
1763 <>5, when he fancied that his popularity 
was in danger of diminishing. He died 
January 20, and was buried in Westmin.stcr 
Abbey. He remains the most versatile actor 
in the history of the British .stage. He was 
equally at home in tragedy, comedy or farce. 
His great conventional fault was that he 
always wanted to Gniprove .Shakespeare I 
He has been unfairly charged with meanness, 
vanity arul petty jealousy; (Rirrick's forty 
dramatic productions are not important, but 
some of his numerous prologues and epilogues 
are c.xcdlcnl. He married in 1749 Eva Marie 
Violctti (1724 1H22), a C'atholic Viennese 
dancer. See Lives by R. lutzgerakl (1868), 
Knight (1894), IVIr.s Parsons (1906), Hcdgcock 
(1912), Stein (1938), Barton (1948) and C. 
Oman (1958). 

CJARRLSON, William Lloyd (1805 -79), Ameri¬ 
can philanthropist, was born at Nowburypqrt, 
Mass. He was apprenticed to the printing 
trade and in 1824 became editor of the 
Newbury port N era Id and in 1828 of the 
National Philanthropist. 'Lho vigorous expres¬ 
sion of his anti-slavery views led to his 
imprisonment for libel; but friends paid his 
tine. He delivered emancipation lectures in 
New York and other places, and returning 
lo Boston, in 1831 started the Liberator, a 
paper which he carried on until slavery was 
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abolished in the United States. For the first 
few years he was constantly threatened and 
was subjected to mob violence, but he 
persevered. In 1833, 1846 and 1848 he 
visited Great Britain, and on his first return 
organized the Anti-Slavery Society, of which 
he was president. He died at New York, 
May 24, 1879. See Lives by his children 
(1893), Johnson (1881), Grimke (1891), 
Goldwin Smith (1892) and Swift (1911). 

GARROD, (1) Sir Alfred Baring (1819-1907), 
English physician, father of (2) and (3), born 
at Ipswich, professor of Therapeutics at 
University and King’s College hospitals, 
London (1851-74), a great authority on gout, 
was knighted in 1887- 

(2) Alfred Henry (1846-79), zoologist, son 
of (i), professor at King’s College, London 
(1874-90), researched into the anatomy and 
myology of birds and ruminants. 

(3) Sir Archibald Edward (1857-1936), 
pathologist, son of (1) and father of (4), born 
in London, studied at Oxford and became 
regius professor of Medicine there in 1920. 
He did research on rheumatism, urinary 
pigments, and rare metabolic diseases. He 
was vice-president of the Royal Society 
(1926-28) and was knighted in 1918. 

(4) Dorothy Annie Elizabeth (1892- ), 

archaeologist, daughter of (3), studied at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, directed 
expeditions to Kurdistan (1928) and Palestine 
(1929-34) and became the first woman 
professor at Cambridge in 1939. 

(5) Heathcote William (1878-1960), English 
scholar, born at Wells, was educated at 
Oxford, where he won the Gaisford Prize 
(1900) and the Newdigate (1901), and became 
a fellow of Merton. He edited classical 
texts and the Oxford Book of Latin Verse 
(1912) and was professor of Poetry (1923-28). 
He lias written much on the art of poetry and 
on poets, and has also published essays of 
considerable charm and humour. 

GARSHIN, Vsevolod Mikhailovich (1855-88), 
Russian author, born at Bachmut, wrote 
short stories, greatly influenced by Tolstoi, 
many of which have been translated, includ¬ 
ing The Red Flower (1883) The Signal (1912). 
He served in the Turkish war, was wounded 
and invalided home in 1878, his mind being 
unbalanced. 

GARSTIN, Sir William Edmund (1849-1925), 
English engineer, born in India, was educated 
at Cheltenham and King’s College, London, 
and in 1872 became an official in the Indian 
Public Works Department Transferred to 
Egypt in 1885, he became inspector-general 
of irrigation in 1892 and under-secretary of 
state for public works. He was responsible 
for the plans and building of the Aswan dam 
and the barrages of Asyut and Esna, com¬ 
piled two valuable reports on the hydro¬ 
graphy of the Upper Nile, erected the new 
buildings of the National Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities (1902) and initiated the 
geological survey of Egypt (1896). On his 
retirement, he became a director of the Suez 
Canal Company (1908) and during the first 
World War served on the council of the Red 
Cross Society, being awarded the G.C.B. in 
1918. He was created C.M.G. (1894), 
K.C.M.G. (1897) and G.C.M.G. (1902). 


GARTH, Sir Samuel (1661-1719), English 
physician and poet, was born at Bowland 
Forest, Yorkshire. In 1700 he provided 
burial in Westminster Abbey for the neg¬ 
lected Dryden. By George I he was knighted 
and appointed physician in ordinary, and 
physician-general to the army. The Dispen¬ 
sary (1699) is a satire on uncharitable 
apothecaries and physicians. Claremont 
(1715) is a topographical poem in the manner 
of Pope’s ‘ Windsor Forest He also 
edited a composite translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses published in 1717. 

GARVIN, James Louis (1868-1947), British 
journalist, born in Birmingham, became, 
after a spell as leader-writer for the Daily 
Telegraph, editor of the Observer (1908-42). 
He also edited the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(14th ed.) and wrote a biography of Joseph 
Chamberlain (1932-34). See study by A. M. 
Gollen (1960). 

GASCOIGNE, (1) George (c. 1525-77), 

English poet and dramatist, born at Carding- 
ton in Bedfordshire, a descendant of (2), 
studied at Cambridge, entered Gray’s Inn, 
wrote poems, and sat in parliament for 
Bedford (1557-59), but was disinherited for 
his prodigality. He married Nicholas 
Breton’s mother (to improve his finances), 
but, still persecuted by creditors, served in 
Flolland under the Prince of Orange (1573- 
1575). Surprised by a Spanish force and 
taken prisoner, he was detained four months. 
He then settled at Walthamstow, where he 
collected and published his poems. He 
translated in prose and verse, from Greek, 
Latin and Italian. The Cornplaynt of 
Phylomene was begun in 1563. The Supposes 
is f^rom ISuppositi of Ariosto; Jocasta (1566, 
with Francis Kinwelmersh), practically a 
translation from Dolce’s Giocasta (based on 
the Phoenissae of Euripides), is the second 
tragedy in English blank verse; The Glasse of 
Government is an original comedy; The Steele 
Glas is the earliest blank-verse satire; and in 
the Notes of Instruction on Making of Verse 
we have the first considerable English essay 
on the subject. To this zealous experimenter 
English literature owes a deep debt, though 
much of his work is hopelessly tedious. See 
Life by Schelling (1893); and the Works, ed. 
Cunlitfe (1907-10). 

(2) Sir William (c. 1350-1419), English 
judge, born at Gawthorpe, Yorkshire, was 
appointed in 1400 chief-justice of the King’s 
Bench. He was evidently an independent 
judge, as he refused to obey the king’s 
command to sentence to death Archbishop 
Scrope and Mowbray, the Earl Marshal, 
after the northern insurrection in 1405. Nine 
days after Henry IV’s death a successor was 
appointed to his office, which disposes of the 
Shakespearean fiction that Henry V con¬ 
tinued him in it. 

GASKELL, Mrs Elizabeth Cleghorn, n4e 
Stevenson (1810-65), English novelist, was 
born at Cheyne Row, Chelsea, September 29. 
Her father was in succession teacher, pjreacher, 
farmer, boarding-house keeper, writer and 
keeper of the records to the Treasury. She 
was brought up by an aunt at Knutsford— 
the Cranford of her stories—and grew up a 
girl of singular sweetness of disposition and 
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of great beauty. She married in 1832 William 
Gaskcll (!8()5 84), a Unitarian minister in 
Manchester; here she studied working men 
and women. In 18-18 she published anony¬ 
mously Mary Barton, lollowcd by 77/e 
Moorland Cottaye (1850), Cranford (1853), 
Ruth (1853), North and South (1855), Round 
the Sofa (1850), Right at Last (1860), Svlviii's 
/.over.v (1863), Cousin Phillis (1865), ami hVre.v 
and Daughters (1865). She died suddenly at 
Holybourne, Alton, in Hants, November 12, 
1865. Besides her novels she wrote I'he Life 
of Charlotte Bronte (1857) a masterpiece of 
English biography. See hooks bv Payne 
(1900), Whitlicld (1929), Idizabcth Haldane 
(1930). 

CASPERl, Aleiclede (1881 1954). Italian 
statesman, born in I'rcntino, studied at 
Innsbruck and Vienna, entered parliameiU in 
1911, was imprisoned by Mussolini as an 
anti-iascist, and thereafter worked in the 
Vatican library until 1946, when he became 
prime minister of the new republic and 
remained in ollicc until his death. 

CASOIIKP, b’rancis Aidan, gasdujv (184(» 
1929), British ca/'dinai, horn in I ondon 
of b’rcnch ancestry, educated at nownside. 
bccanie a Beneiiictinc aiul was made prior of 
pownsido Abbey in 1878. I'reated a cardinal 
in 1914 he bccainc prefect ol' the Vatican 
archives in 1918. He helped in the rcvisii>n 
of (he Vulgate and wrote Henry 17// atid the 
Dissolution of the A/a//u.Y/‘<77V’.v (1888 89) and 
Monastic Life in the Middle Ages (1922), both 
from a strongly pro-Roman standpoirU. 
CASSENDI, or (iasseiid, Pierre, ga-sd-dee 
(1592 4655), t'rcncli phiU>st>pher and mathe¬ 
matician, was bora at Uhumplcrcier in 
Provence, January 22, and studied and tatiglu 
at Aix, but revolted from the .scholastic 
philosophy, and applied himself to physics 
and astronomy. His exaininalion of the 
Aristotelian system appeared in lixervitittuntes 
paradosicae advt rsus Arisfo (eh -os (I(>24). In 
that year he was appointed provost ol‘ Dignc 
cathedral; and in 1645 professor of Matfie- 
matics in the C'oUCjgc Royal at Paris, where 
he died, Ocioher 14. He controverted Mudd 
the mystic (1631) during his slay in the l..ow 
Countries and became an early critic of 
Descartes’ new philosophy (1642); wrote on 
Epicurus (1647 49); Kepler and Cialilco 
wore among his friends. His Institutio 
Astronomica (1647) givc.s a dear view of the 
state of the science in his day, I le also 
published biographies of I'yelto Brahe, 
Copernicus and Regiomontanus (16.54). See 
French studies by Martin (1853), 'I homas 
(1889); German by Kicll (1893), Pendzig 
0910); English by Brett {1908). 
GASSER, Herbert Spencer (1888 ), 

American physiologist, born at Plattevillc, 
Wis., became director of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research in 1935 and 
shared the Nobel prize for medicine in 1944 
with Erlangcr for their joint work on Electrical 
Signs of Nervous Activity (1937), 

GASSET, See Oivn-xtA. y GA.ssia'. 

GASTALDI, Giacomo (16ih cent,), Italian 
cartographer-, born in Piedmont, worked in 
Venice, produced maps of Spain (1544), the 
Wor d (1546), Germany 0552), Asia (1559- 
1561), Ainca (1564), &c. 
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GASl'ON DK EOIX. See b'oiv 
GAl'AKKR,^ I'hoiiias (1574 1654), English 
Puritan divine, was born in London, studied 
at St John s i ollegc, Cambridge, and in 1611 
bceame rector o( Rotberhithe. As member 
ol (he Westminster Assembly ho opposed 
the imposition of the Covenant, and con 
denmed the trial of C'harles I. His twenty- 
live works mdude the once controversial 
(V the Xi//nrc and^ iCr of Lots (1616) and a 
valuable edition ol Marcus Aurelius (165^) 
GATES Horatio (1728 1806), AnicHcan 
general, was born at Maldon, lissex He 
entered the 1-nglish army, served in America 
under Braddock, escaped with diOiculty m 
the deteat m whieli that oBicer was slain and 
on the peace of 17tH jnirehascd an csUitc in 
Virginia. In the war of independence he 
Sided with lus adoptive country, and in 1775 
was made tidjutant-general, m 1776 com- 
maiulcr of the army which had just retreated 
Irom C’anada. In August 1777 he took 
command of the northern department; and 
compelled the surrender of the British army 
at Saratoga in October. 'Hus success gained 
him a great reputation, and he sought to 
supplant Washington, the commandcr-uv 
cluck In 1780 he commanded the army of 
the South, hut was routed hy Gonuvallis near 
Camden, S.ck and was superseded. He 
retired to Virg.mia till i /9(), emancipated his 
skives and settled in New )*ork, where he died 
<;athornivHari)v . See ('u A Nil HOOK. 
CkV'I'l INCA Richard Jordan (1818 1903) 
Atncncau inventor, bont in Hertford county,’ 
North C'aroltna. ;,itKlied medicine hut never 
])rac(iscd, ant! is known for various inven¬ 
tions, especially the tkitling. gam (1861 62), 
a revolving, battery gam, with ten parallel 
harrcls, (irmg, 1200 sliots a minute. 

CJA'ITY, Margaret. See EwiNt*. 

Ck-VUDEN, John (H»05 ()2), born at Mayland 
vietirage, Essex, from Bury St Edniunds 
.school passed to St John’s C'ollcgc, Gam- 
britlgc, sttulied also at Oxlbrd, took his D.l)., 
and became master td' the Jemplc in 1659, 
and Bishop of Exeter in 16(4), of Worcester in 
I<>(>2. He edited Hooker’s works (1662), but 
is eliiedy rcmcmbcrcti for his chum to the 
authorship of Eikon Basdike, Sec F.dward 
A In lack’s Bildiogcanhv of the Kimfs Book 
(1894). 

C*AUGIJIN, Kng6sje Henri Paul, (I848-- 
1903), E'rcnch post-impressionist painter, 
born in Paris, June 7, the son of a journalist 
and a half Peruvian C’rcolo mother, went to 
sea at scvcniecit, Init settled down in Paris in 
1871, married a Danisli girl, who bore him 
five children, and became a successful 
stockbroker with a predilection for painting 
and for collecting impressionist paintings. 
By 1883, however, he had already exhibited 
his own work witlt the help of C'umille 
Pissarro and, determined to give up all for 
art, left his uncomprehending wife and family, 
voyaged to Marlinitiuc (1887 88) and became 
the leader of a group of painters at Pont 
Avon, Brittany (1888 90; 1894), where he 
met the theorist Bernard. He quarrelled 
with Van Gogh at Arles (1888) and (1890 94) 
moved in the symboli.sts’ circle in Paris. Ele 
gradually evolved his own stylo, synrheshm, 
in accordance with his heartfelt hatred of 
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civilization and identification with the 
emotional directness of primitive peoples. 
Thus from his Brittany seascapes, the Still 
Life with Three Puppies (1888; Modern Art, 
New York), the stained-glass effects of The 
Vision after the Sermon (1888; National 
Gallery, Edinburgh) with its echoes oi 
Romanesque, Japanese and Breton folk art, 
there is a conscious development to the 
tapestry-like canvases, painted in purples, 
greens, dark-reds and browns of native 
subjects on Tahiti (1891-93, 1895-1901) and 
at Dominiha on the Marquesas islands from 
1901, as for example. No Te Aha De Riri, 
Why are you angry? (1896, Chicago) 

Iheihe, ‘’decorated with ornaments' 

Tate Gallery, London), which echoes his 
great allegorical painting, dashed off prior 
to an unsuccessful arsenic suicide attempt 
in January 1898, D'oii venons-nous? Que 
sommes-nous? Ou allons-nous? (Boston). 
Gauguin also excelled in wood carvings of 
pagan idols and wrote an autobiographical 
novel, Noa-Noa (1894-1900). He never 
overcame his lack of early basic training, but 
he will be remembered not only because of 
the tragic choices he made, the subject of 
many popular novels particularly W. Sorrier- 
set Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence, out 
because he directed attention to primitive 
art as a valid field of aesthetic exploration 
and consequently influenced almost every 
school of 20th-century art. See Lives by 
R. Burnett (1936), R. Cogniat (Pans 1947), 
L. and E. Hanson (1954) and study by M. 
Malingue (trans. 1948), who also edited the 
Letters (trans. 1949). 

GAULLE. See De Gaulle. __ 

GAUMONT, Leon Ernest, g-n-wp (1864- 
1946), French cinema inventor. He syn¬ 
chronized a projected film with a phonograph 
in 1901 and was responsible for the first 
talking pictures, demonstrated at the 
Acaddmie des Sciences at Paris in 1910 and at 
the Royal Institute in 1912. He also intro¬ 
duced an early form of coloured cmema-nlrn, 
using a three-colour separation method with 
special lenses and projectors. 

GAUNT, John of. See John of Gaunt 
GAUSS, Johann Karl Friedrich, gows (1777- 
1855), German matheniatician, born at 
Brunswick, in 1801 published an important 
work on the theory of numbers. In astro¬ 
nomy he invented new methods for the 
calculation of the orbits of planets, &c.; and, 
appointed in 1807 professor of Mathematics 
and director of the observatory at Gottingen, 
he issued his Theoria Motus Corporum 
Coelestium (1809). In 1821 he was appointed 
to conduct the trigonometrical survey of 
Hanover, and to measure an arc of the 
meridian, and for his work invented a 
heliograph. In 1833 appeared his Intensitas 
Vis Magneticae Terrestris; and in conjunction 
with Weber he invented the declination 
needle and a magnetometer. In applied 
mathematics he investigated the passage oi 
light through a system of lenses in Dioptrische 
Untersuchungen (1840). See works by 
Waltershausen (1850), Schenng (1887) and 
Bell, Development of Mathematics. 
GAUTIER, Theophile (1811-72), French poet 
and novelist, born at Tarbes, August 31, 


from painting turned to literature, and 
became an extreme ‘ romanticist ’. In 1830 
he published his first long poem, Albertus', 
in 1832 the striking Comddie de la nwrt. His 
poetry reached its highest in Emaux et 
camies (1856). In 1835 appeared his 
celebrated novel, Mademoiselle de Maiipin, 
with its defiant preface. He wrote many 
other novels and masterly short stories— Les 
Jeunes-France (1833), Fortiinio (1838), Une 
Larme du diable (1839), Militona (1847), La 
Peau de tigre (1852), Jettatura (1857) Le 
Capitaine Fracasse (1863), La Belle Jenny 
(1865), Spirite (1866), &c. His theatrical 
criticisms were collected as UHistoire de Part 
dramatique en France (1859); his articles on 
the Salon form perhaps the best history of 
the French art of his day. Caprices et zigzags, 
Constantinople, Voyage en Pussie and Voyage 
en Espagne contain delightful travel sketches. 
Gautier died at Neuilly, October 23. Other 
works were an enlarged edition of his Emaux 
et camies (1872); Les Grotesques (1844), on 
16th- and 17th-century writers; Honord de 
Balzac (1858); Menagerie intime (1869), a 
kind of informal autobiography; Histoire du 
romantisme (1872); and the posthumous 
works, Portraits et souvenirs litteraires (1875) 
and VOrient (1877). Sec works by Maxime 
du Camp (trans. 1893), Boschot (1933) and 
J. Richardson (1958).—His daughter, Judith 
Gautier (1850-1917), was a member of the 
Academic Goncourt, Chevalier de la L6gion 
d’Honneur, and wrote novels, plays, poems 
and translations. See study by R. de 
Gourmont (1904). 

GAVARNI, Paul, properly Sulpice Guillaume 
Chevalier (1801-66), French illustrator and 
caricaturist, was born at Paris, started life as 
a mechanical engineer, but became a carica¬ 
turist for Les Gens du Monde and Le Charivari. 
At first he ridiculed the follies of the Parisians 
with good-humoured irony; but later a deep 
earnestness showed itself in his productions. 
After a visit to London in 1849, he repro¬ 
duced in VlUustraiion the scenes of misery 
he had witnessed there. He also illustrated 
several books, including those of Sue, Balzac 
and Hoffmann. Two collections of his 
drawings, Ouevres choisies (1848) and Perles 
et parures (1850), were published in Paris. 
See study by C. Holme (1904). 

GAVAZZl, Allcsandro, ga~vat'zee (1809-89), 
Italian priest, born at Bologna, became a 
Barnabite monk, supported the liberal policy 
of Pius TX, and on the fall of Rome in 1849 
escaped to England, where he founded the 
(Protestant) Italian Free Church. He was 
with Garibaldi at Palermo in 1860, and from 
1870 lived mostly in Italy. 

GAVESTON, Piers de. See Edward II. 
GAY, Delphiee. See Girardin. 

GAY, John (1685-1732), English poet, born at 
Barnstaple, was apprenticed to a London silk- 
mercer, but soon took to letters for a liveli¬ 
hood. In 1708 he published his first poem. 
Wine, and in 1711 a pamphlet on the Present 
State of Wit. Appointed secretary to the 
Duchess of Monmouth (1712), he in 1713 
dedicated to Pope the georgic Rural Sports. 
In 1714 he published The Fan and The 
Shepherd''s Week, and accompanied Lord 
Clarendon, envoy to Planover, as secretary. 
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At Anne’s death he wrote a poem on the 
newly-arrived Princess of Wales. Wluit (Pye 
Call It? (1715) was called ‘a Iragi-comi- 
pastoral farce’. Trivia, a clever picture of 
town life, came next; and later he bore the 
blame of Three Hours after Marriage (1717), 
a play in which Pope and Arbulhnot had the 
larger part. In 1720 he piiblished his poems 
by subscription, clearing £1000; but this and 
some South Sea stock vanished in the crash 
of 1720. In 1724 he produced llie Captives, 
a tragedy, and in 1727 the first scries of his 
popular Fables. But his greatest success was 
The Beggar's Opera (1728), set to music by 
Pepusch, the oulcomo of a suggestion made 
by Swift in 1716. Its popularity was extra¬ 
ordinary; it ran sixty-two nights, and by (ho 
thirty-sixth. Gay had netted over £700; 
forthwith he set about a sequel, Polly, which 
was prohibited, but which in book form 
brought in £1200. After this he lived chieOy 
with the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, 
the kindest of his many patrons. In \1M he 
came from their house at Amcshiiry in 
Wiltshire to London, probably about his 
opera Achilles (produced posthumously in 
1733), and here died suddenly, December 4, 
1732. lie was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Amiable, indolent and luxurious, (Jay was a 
charming song-writer, witness ‘ Bla'ck-eved 
Susan See Lives by Irving (1040), Armens 
(1954), and a study by 'I’aylor and Barker 
0056). 

GAY-1 USSACL Joseph Louis (1778 1850), 
French chemist and physicist, was born 
December 6 at St l.6onard in Haute Vienne. 
From the Polytechnic School ho passed in 
1801 to the department of Ponls ct Chaussccs, 
and began a series of researches on gases, 
tcmpcraluro, hygromelry and the behaviour 
of vapours. With Biot, and later alone, he 
made balloon ascents for investigating the 
laws of tcrrestial magnetism, and for collect¬ 
ing samples of air for analysis which resulted 
in his famous memoir to the Academy of 
Sciences with von Humboldt (q.v.) stating 
that oxygen and hydrogen combine at the 
ratio of one to two volumes respectively to 
form water. This led to the discovery of the 
law of volumes (1808). In 1809 he became 
professor of Chemistry at the Polytechnic, 
and from 1832 in the .lardin dcs Plantes. 
Ho was first to prepare hydriodic and iodic 
acids; and in 1815 ho succeeded in isolating 
cyanogen. His investigations regarding the 
manutacturo of sulphuric acid led to the 
introduction of the Gay-Lussac tower; those 
on the manufacture of the bleaching chlorides, 
the centesimal alcoholometer and the assay¬ 
ing of silver arc also important. In 1818 he 
became superintendent of the government 
manufactory of gunpowder, and in 1829 chief 
assaycr to the mint. In 1839 ho was made a 
peer of Franco. Ho died May 9. 

GAZA, Theodoras (1398 1478), Byzantine 
scholar, was born at Thcssalonica, Bed about 
1444 before the Turks to Italy, and taught 
Greek at Ferrara and later philosophy at 
Rome. Cardinal Bessarion obtained for 
him a small benefice in Calabria. His 
principal work was a Greek grammar (1495) 
and he translated into Latin portions of 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, St Chrysostom. 


GEBIR, or Geber (r. A.n. 800 or r. 900) Arab 
alchemist whose name appears on several 
publications although his existence has been 
denied. I Ic IS usually idcnliticd with Jabiribn 
Haijao, a celebrated Arabic alchemist. His 
principal writings include Simima Perfectionis 
aiul tractates in geometry, 

C;EI>, William (169() 1749), Scottish printer 
began as a goldsmith in F.dinburgh, and in 
1725 patented a process of stereotyping He 
was commissionet! by t'ambridge'lJnivcrsity 
to stereotype prayer-books and biblcs but 
his partner’s unfairness and workmen’s 
opposition compelled him to return to 
Fjdinhurgh (1733). See Memoir by Nichols 
( 1781 ). 

<;KI)I>I<:S, gedls, (1) Alexander (1737 1802) 
Scottish biblical critic, born in Rathven 
parish, Banlfshirc, and educated for the 
priesthood at Baris (1758 64), in 1769 took 
a cure of souls at Audiinhalrig, BanlTshire 
where his sympathy with local Brotcstanls led 
to his dismissal (1780). (Joing to London 
ho made a new translation of the Bible for 
Fuglish ('atiiolics (!7‘)2 1800). See Life bv 
Dr Mason CJooil (1803). ^ 

(2) Andrew (1783 1844), painter (A.R.A. 
1831) and etcher, was horn at lAlinburgh, but 
studied aiul liced mostlv in London. 

(3) AudUand ('ainpbell, 1st Baron (1879- 
1964), British politician ami surgeon, brother 
ol (4), was educated at CJeorgc Watson’s 
College, Iklinburgh, studied medicine at the 
university, and after service in the South 
Alrican war, been me assistant professor of 
Anatomy at Ihliuhurgh, at MeCJill University, 
Montreal, wliere he was president (1919 20)’ 
and at the Royal College of Surg.cons, Dublin! 
During the hrst workl war he attained the 
rank of brigadier-general, was appointed 
director of recruiting (1916) and minister of 
national service in |9|7, after entering 
Parliament as a Unionist and being knighted. 
He became minister of reconstruction (1919) 
preskienlof the Board of Trade (1919 20) and 
British ambassador to the U.S.A. U920--24). 
He then retircil from politics, except to 
j^rcside over tlic royal commission on food 
prices (1924 25). 

(4) Sir Erie C’iimpbdi (1875 1937), British 
pohttemn, brother of (3), horn in India and 
educated in Ldinhurg.h, cngag.ctl in Umibcring 
and railway work in America, India and 
Falkland, was director-general of Military 
Railways 1916 17, (irst lord of the Admir¬ 
alty 1917, a member of the War C’ahinct 1918, 
hrst minister of'fransport in 1919 21. Ho 
presided over the * Geddes Axe ’ commiltco 
on national expenditure in 1922. He was 
knighted in 1916. 

(5) ^ Jenny, a Scottish vegetable-seller, 
traditionally reputed to have started the riots 
m St CJilcs’ cathedral, Edinburgh, when 
Laud’s pniycr book was introduced on 
Sunday, July 23, 1637. According to the 
popular legend she threw her folding-stool at 
Dean Hamm, shouting: * I’hou false thief, 
dost thou say mass at my lug? ’ There is no 
historical evidence of her exploit, Sydserf in 
1661 mentions * the immortal Jenet Cieddes’ 
as having burned ‘ her leather chair of state’ 
in a Restoration bonfire, and the story 
appears in full detail in Phillips’s continuation 
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of Baker’s Chronicle (1660). Her name is 
also given as Mein and Hamilton. See Sir J. 
Cameron Lees, St Giles\ Edinburgh (1889). 

(6) Sir Patrick (1854-1932), born at Perth, 
studied under T. H. Huxley at University 
College, London. After several lecturing 
appointments, he became professor of Botany 
at Dundee (1883-1920) travelled widely and 
took a leading part in educational and social 
work. He took the theory of evolution as a 
basis for ethics, history and sociology, and 
wrote, with Sir J. A. Thomson, The Evolution 
of Sex (1889). He threw himself with 
energy into schemes of town planning, Celtic 
publishing, and social, academic and econ¬ 
omic reform. 

GEERAERTS. See Gheeraerts. 
GEGENBAUR, Karl, gay'gen-bowr (1826- 
1903), German comparative anatomist, was 
born at Wurzburg, and became professor at 
Jena in 1855, at Heidelberg in 1873. His 
chief work Comparative Anatomy (trans. 1878) 
threw much light on the evolution of the 
skull from his study of cartilaginous fishes. 
He was a great apostle of evolution on the 
continent- 

GEBBEL, Emanuel von, gV- (1815-84), German 
poet, born at Liibeck, studied at Bonn, and 
was tutor (1838-39) in Athens to the family 
of the Russian ambassador. In 1852 he 
became professor of Aesthetics at Munich, 
whence in 1868 he retired to Liibeck. He 
made many translations from the Greek, 
Spanish and Italian authors, and with Heyse 
founded the Munich school of poetry, which 
emphasized harmony and form. Besides his 
own poems (1840) he wrote the two tragedies, 
Brunehild (1857) and Sophonisbe (1868). See 
Lives by Gaedertz (1886), Litzmann (1887), 
Kleibdiner (1910) and Sonntag (1922). 
GEIGER, gfger, (l) Abraham (1810-74), 
Jewish scholar, was born at Frankfurt, studied 
at Heidelberg and Bonn, and was rabbi 
successively at Wiesbaden, Breslau, Frankfurt 
and Berlin. He wrote on biblical criticism; 
but his principal work is JOas Judenthum und 
seine Geschichte. 

(2) Hans (1882-1945), German physicist 
born at Neustadt-an-der-Haardt, worked 
under Rutherford at Manchester (1906-12), 
investigated beta-ray radioactivity and with 
Muller, devised a counter to measure it. He 
was professor at Kdel (1925) and at Tubingen 
(1929). 

GEIJER, Eric Gustav, ye'yer (1783-1877), 
Swedish romantic poet and historian, bom at 
Ransater in Varmland, studied, lectured and 
eventually was appointed professor of 
History at Uppsala. He influenced both 
poetry and the writing of history in Sweden. 
His best poems appeared in the magazine 
Iduna of the Gothic Society which he founded 
in 1810. His historical works, among them 
the History of the Swedish People (trans. 1845), 
were all unfinished. See Swedish studies by 
J. Landquist (1924) and C. A. Hessler 
(1947). 

GEIKIE, gee'kee, (1) Sir Archibald (1835- 
1924), Scottish geologist, brother of (2), born 
in Edinburgh and educated at the High 
School and university, in 1855 was appointed 
to the Geological Survey; in 1867 became 
director of the Survey in Scotland; from 


1870 to 1881 was professor of Geology at 
Edinburgh; and was (1882-1901) director- 
general of the Survey of the United Kingdom, 
and head of the Geological Museum, London. 
Knighted (1891), K.C.B. (1907), O.M. (1914), 
he was president of the Royal Society 1908- 
1913. He did much to encourage microscopic 
petrography and volcanic geology and wrote 
several textbooks. 

(2) James (1839-1915), Scottish geologist, 
brother of (1), born in Edinburgh, served on 
the Geological Survey of Scotland from 1861, 
and was professor of Geology at Edinburgh 
(1882-1914). Besides verse-translations from 
Heine, a large number of geological maps, 
sections and memoirs published by the 
Geological Survey, he wrote a standard work 
on the glacial period (1874) and several other 
geological books. See Life by Flett and 
Newbigin (1917). 

GEILER VON KAISERSBERG, Johannes, 
gVler fon kfzers-berg (1445-1510), German 
preacher, born at Schaffhausen, in 1478 
became preacher in Strasbourg Cathedral. He 
left many earnest, witty and original works, 
mainly devotional, and had a reputation as 
the greatest pulpit orator of his age. 

GEISSLER, Heinrich, gJs'- (1814-79), German 
inventor, born in Saxony, became a glass- 
blower and settled in Bonn in 1854. The 
Geissler tube, by which the passage of 
electricity through rarified gases can be seen, 
and an air-pump are among his inventions. 

GEITEL, Hans Friedrich, gi'tel (1855-1923), 
German physicist, was born at Brunswick 
and became professor at the technical 
institute there. With Elster, he invented the 
first practical photoelectric cell, a photometer 
and a Tesla transformer. 

GELASIUS, name of two popes: 

Gelasius I (pope 492-96), an African by 
birth, was one of the earliest bishops of 
Rome to assert the supremacy of the papal 
chair. He repressed Pelagianism, renewed 
the ban against the oriental patriarch, drove 
out the Manichaeans from Rome, and wrote 
against the Eutychians and Nestorians. 

Gelasius 11 (pope 1118-19), formerly John 
of Gaeta, was cardinal and chancellor under 
Urban II and Paschal II, and on the death 
of the latter in 1118 was chosen pope by the 
party hostile to the Emperor Henry V. 
Gelasius fled before the advancing imperialists 
to Gaeta, and excommunicated Henry and 
Gregory VIII, the antipope he had set up. 
Shortly after he was able to return to Rome, 
but in the same autumn had to flee to France, 
where he died at the monastery of Cluny, 
January 29. 

GELEE, See Claude Lorraine. 

CELL, Sir William (1777-1836), English 
archaeologist, born at Hopton, Derbyshire, 
travelled in Greece and published works on 
the topography of Troy (1804), Ithaca (1808), 
Pompeii (1817-32), Rome (1834), &c. 

GELLERT, Christian Furchtegott (1715-69), 
German poet and moralist, born at Hainichen, 
Saxony, was educated at Leipzig, and in 1751 
became a professor there. He was a prolific 
writer of stories and fables and two of his 
comedies Das Loos in der Lotterei and Die 
kranke Frau were popular favourites. His 
novel Leben der schwedischen Grqfin von G — 
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(1747.-48) shows Ihc innucncc 

See Lives by Cramer (1774), Donng (US33) 

and study by Coym (1899). 

GEIXIUS, Aldus (b. r. a.d. 135). a imtm 
author, surpos^-''^^ hi have been 
Rome, and to have practised law thcic, atkr 
studying philosophy at Athens. His Acavov 
Attiaic is a medley on language, antiquities, 
history and literature. It contains many 
extracts from lost authors. See edition by 
Rolfe (1927-28) , 

GELON (d. 478 B.('.), tyrant ol Cwia Iroin 
485 B.C., made himself Jatcr master oi 
Syracuse, and extended his innucncc ovci 
hair of Sicily. He refused to aid the 
against Xerxes, and defeated the Caithagi- 
nians at Hinicra (480). 

GENEVIEVE, St, zhcii~c~vyayv (c. 42*. 
patron saint of Paris, was horn at Nanterie 
near Paris, and taking the veil, accinired an 
extraordinary reputation tor /;;2^3ity, in¬ 
creased by her assurance Attila a d Im 
Huns would not toueii Ians, and h) an 
expedition for the relief of the starving, city 
during Childeric’s b'rankish invasion. In 
460 she built a church oyer the tomb ol SI 
Denis, where she hcrscll was buried. See 

Life by Scrlillangcs (1917). 

GENCSA, (drolamo (c. 1470 1551), Itidian 
architect and religious painter, was born 
and died at IJrbino wlicrc he designed the 
duke’s palace. 'Three frescoes by him are in 
the National Gallery, London. I us son, 
BarioUmmieo (1510 59), horn at ( csena, was 
a sculptor and engineer as well. 

GENGHIS KHAN, A?/gxv kahn (1 02 122/), 
Mongol conqueror, was born at Dclig.un 
Bulduk on the river Onon, the son ol a 
Mongol chief. <'alled at thirteen to succeed 
his father, he had to strugqdc hard ior years 
against hostile tribes. His ambihon awaken¬ 
ing with his continued suceep, he spenl si.x 
years in subjugafing the Nainuins, lietwccn 
Lake Balkhash and the Irtish, and in eoiuiucr- 
ing I’angut, south of the desert ol C>obi. 
Erom the 1'urkish Uigurs, who voluntarily 
submitted, the Mongols derived Iheir 
civilization, alphabet and laws. In 1206 he 
dropped his name 'remujm lor that ol 
Genghis (Jingis or Chingis) Khun, ‘ Very 
Mighty Ruler’; in 1211 overran the empire 
of North China; and in 1217 conquered and 
annexed the Kara-Chitai empire Iroin l.ako 
Balkhash to I'ibct. In 1218 he attacked the 
powerful empire of Khurc/.m, bounded by 
the Jaxartes, Indus, Persian Gulf and C'aspian; 
took Bokhara, Samarkand, Kharezm (now 
Khiva) and other chief cities; ami returned 
home in 1225. 1'wo of Genghis’ lieutenants 
penetrated northwards from the southern 
shore of the Caspian through Georgia into 
southern Russia and the Crimea, everywhere 
routing and slaying, and returned by way ol 
the Volga. Meanwhile in the lar east 
another of his generals had completed the 
conquest of all northern China (12I7 23) 
except Honan. After a few months’ rest 
Genghis set out to chastise the king of 
Tangut; and, after thoroughly subduing the 
country, died on August 18. Genghis was 
not only a warrior and conqueror, but a 
skilful administrator and ruler^ic not only 
conquered empires stretching from the 


Black Sea to the Pacific, hut organized them 
into states wliieh outlasted the short span 
that usually mcaMires the life of Asiatic 
sovereignties. Sec laves by R. K. Douglas 
(1877)," Vladimirlsov (trans. 1930), I^x 
(193(1), CJrousset {1941). 

<;e;N!JS, Stephanie Iwlidte Duercst de St 
Allhill, C’omtcsse do, riuhlecs (1746 1830), 

1'reach writer, w’us born at ('humpeeri near 
Autun, at sixteen was married to the Comte 
de Cicnlis, and in 1770 was made lady-in- 
waiting, to tlic Diichcsse de ^Chartres, to 
whose hnshand, Orleans _*Lgalit6’, she 
became mistress, and to their children, who 
included the future King Louis Philippe, 

‘ governor She wrote four volumes of 
short plays entitled /7i<U/re (rMication 
( 1779 ) for her eharg.es and nearly a hundred 
volumes of historical romances and ‘ improv¬ 
ing’ works. Her A/<9un/r<\v (1825) Contain 
interesting social sidelights on the period. 
See 1 ife hv V. Wyudiuuu (1958). 

<;e:NNAR(>. see jANOXuni.s. 
c;e:NSKRI 1:. See GAistRU*. 

C;i5N'riI, Ereilerick _ Augustus (1820-93), 
American mincralog.ist. born at Wiichtors- 
bach near Hanau, and educated at Giessen 
and Marburg,, went to America in 1848 
and became' professor of Glicmistry and 
Mineralog.y at Pennsylvania (1872), He 
invcsligatcil the eobalt'ammonimu com¬ 
pounds, and discovered twenty-four new 
minerals, one of winch is named yatdiltc. 
GIsN'riLK, (iiovatini, ir/i-ive'/dv (1875 1944), 
Italian idealist pluh>so(il»er, born at Ostcl- 
veirano, heeaine successively professor of 
Philosophy at Palmero, Pisa ami Rome, and 
was with C’roee (q.v.) the leading, exponent 
of 2(Hh-centiiry Kalian Ulealisin. Ho 
quarrelled with GroevN complex distinc¬ 
tions between the theoretical and practical 
categories of mind, and argaied tliat nothing 
is real except the pure act of thought; the 
subject-object distinction abolished, 

aiui thought becomes action. His Theory of 
Afimi a.s Ture Arf (1916; trans. 1922) made 
him an excellent philosophical mouthpiece 
for Mussolini. He was fascist minister of 
education (1922 24), director of the AmvV/o- 
petiui Italiamt (1929) ami was assassinated by 
an anti-fascist in Morence in 1944. Sec study 
bv R. W. Holmes (1937), 

CiEN'I'ILI*: DA EABHIANO. Sec 1 *ahriano. 
(iENTtUESGIII, iV/rn-AwVur, (1) Artemisia 
(1590 r. Hid2), Ualtan jiaintcr, danghler ot 
(2), visited England and left a sclf-forlrait at 
Hampton Court. Her chief w'ork is a Juwtji 
ami lloiopherriiW \n the Ulfr/.i, Llorcnee. She 
died near Naples. , _ 

(2) Oimio (1563 1647), father of (!)♦ was 
born at Pisa, and settled in L.nglaud m 1626, 
the first Italian painter called to Lngland by 
Charles I, havin« been i^itroni/ctl by tho 
Vatiain untl tho Motliois in ticuoa. Uo is 
responsible for (he decoration ot the Queen s 
Eiouso at Circeuwich (partly translcrrcd to 
Marlborough House) and Discovery oj Moses 
at Madrid. Might into Egypt at the Louvre and 
Joseph emu EoilphttEs Wije tit Hampton Court 
flis attempt to introduce tho Hahaii style 
of decoration into lingland was unsuccessful, 
although his reputation stood very high lor 
a time. 
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GENTILI, Alberico, jen-tee'lee (1552-1608), 
Italian writer on international law, politics, 
&c., was born at Sangenesio in the March of 
Ancona, and, exiled as a heretic, in 1580 
settled in England and lectured at Oxford. 
GENTZ, Friedrich yoo (1764-1832), German 
publicist and diplomat, bom at Breslau, in 
1786 entered the public service of Prussia, 
but in 1802 exchanged into that of Austria; 
he wrote bitterly against Napoleon. An 
adherent from 1810 of Metternich, at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1814 he was first 
secretary, as also in subsequent conferences. 
His writings are distinguished for elegance. 
The theorist and practical exponent of 
‘ Balance of Power ’ in Europe, he received 
liberal douceurs from various foreign govern¬ 
ments. See studies by Mendclssohn- 
Bartholdy (1867), Fournier (1880), A. R. 
de Clery (Paris 1917), C. S. B. Buckland 
(1933). 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH (c, 1100-54), 
Welsh chronicler, about 1140 became 
Archdeacon of Llandaff, and was consecrated 
Bishop of St Asaph in 1152. His Historia 
Regum Britanniae, composed previous to 
1147, possesses little value as history, but has 
profoundly influenced English literature. 
Its author professes to have merely translated 
from a Welsh history of the kings of Britain, 
found in Brittany, but the Historia is really a 
masterpiece of the creative imagination 
working on materials found in Gildas, 
Nennius and other chroniclers, as well as 
early legends. It was translated into Norman- 
French by Geoffrey Gaimar c. 1147-50, and 
by Wace {Li Romans de Brut) with additions 
c, 1155. Layamon’s Brut (c. 1205) was an 
English paraphrase of Wace, and Robert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle was a rhymed para¬ 
phrase of the same, which helped to make 
Geoffrey’s legends widely known. The 
stories of King Lear and Cymbeline, the 
prophecies of Merlin, and the legend of 
Arthur in the form we know, owe their origin 
to Geoffrey of Monmouth, who still influ¬ 
ences us in Malory, Drayton, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, Tennyson, Swinburne and 
Morris. A Yorkshire monk, William of 
Newburgh, denounced Geoffrey in his own 
time as having ‘ lied saucily and shame¬ 
lessly % and Giraldus Cambrensis distinctly 
speaks of the book as fabulous. Sec study 
by Tatlock (1950). 

GEOFFRIN, Marie Therese, nde Rodet, zhof-ri 
(1699-1777), French patroness of literature, 
born in Paris, was married at fifteen to a 
rich citizen, who died soon after, leaving her 
an immense fortune. She had a genuine love 
of learning and art, and her salon became a 
rendezvous of the men of letters and artists 
of Paris, especially the philosophes. She 
contributed funds for the publication of the 
Encyclopidie. See book by J. Aldis (1906). 
GEOFFROY SAINT-HILAIRE, zhof-rwah 
si-tee-layr, (1) Etieime (1772-1844), French 
zoologist, born at ifitampes, April 15, became 
in 1793 professor of Zoology in the Museum 
of Natural History at Paris, and began the 
great zoological collection at the Jardin des 
Plantes. In 1798 he formed one of the scienti¬ 
fic commission that accompanied Bonaparte 
to Egypt; in 1807 was made a member of the 


Academy of Sciences; in 1809 was appointed 
professor of Zoology in the Faculty of Scien¬ 
ces. He died June 19,1844. He endeavoured 
to establish the unity of plan in organic struc¬ 
ture;^ and he raised teratology to a science, 
principally in his Philosophie anatomique 
(1818-20). He also wrote VHistoire naturelle 
des mammifkres (1820-42) with F. Cuvier; 
Philosophie zoologiqiie (1830); and Mtudes 
progressives d"un naturalists (1835). See 
Life (1847) by his son Isidore; also De 
Quatrefages’s Rambles of a Naturalist (1863), 
and Ducrotay de Blainvillc’s Cuvier et 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire (1890). 

(2) Isidore (1805-61), French zoologist, 
son of (1), born in Paris, became assistant- 
naturalist at the zoological museum in 1824, 
and professor of Zoology in the Faculty of 
Sciences in 1850. He too made a special 
study of teratology, publishing in 1832-37 a 
work on monstrous forms. The results of 
his investigations on the domestication of 
foreign animals in France appeared in 
Domestication et naturalisation des animaux 
utiles (1854). In 1852 he published the first 
volume of a Histoire gendrale des rdgnes 
organiques, but died November 10, 1861, 
before completing the third volume. He was 
a strong advocate of the use of horse-flesh as 
human food. 

GEORGE, St, patron of chivalry and guardian 
saint of England and Portugal, according to 
the Acta Sanctorum was born in Cappadocia, 
and tortured and put to death by Diocletian 
at Nicomedia, April 23, 303. Or he may 
have suffered (c. 250) at Lydda. By many 
writers, as by Gibbon, be has been con¬ 
founded with the Arian, George of Cappa¬ 
docia, who after a troubled life as army 
contractor and tax-gatherer became Arch¬ 
bishop of Alexandria, and five years later 
was torn in pieces by a furious mob. The 
St George of the Eastern Church was no 
doubt a real personage of an earlier date than 
George of Cappadocia, but beyond this 
nothing is known of him, and his name was 
early obscured by fable. The famous story 
of his fight with the dragon cannot be 
traced much earlier than Voragine’s Legenda 
Aurea. The Crusades gave a great impetus 
to his cult; many chivalrous orders assumed 
him as their patron; and he was adopted as 
guardian saint by England, Aragon and 
Portugal. In 1348 Edward III founded 
St George’s Chapel, Windsor, and in 1344 
the Order of the Garter was instituted. See 
Life by Barclay (1955). 

GEORGE, name of six kings of Great Britain, 
the first four of the house of Hanover, 
renamed Windsor in the case of the last two, 
formerly Saxe-Coburg-Gotha: 

George I (1660-1727), was born at Hanover 
March 28. He was the eldest son of Ernest 
Augustus of Hanover, and of Sophia, fifth 
(but only Protestant) daughter of Elizabeth 
(q.v.) of Bohemia, so a great-grandson of 
James I of England; and on Queen Anne’s 
death, August 1, 1714, he was proclaimed, 
according to the Act of Settlement, King of 
Great Britain and Ireland. He had been 
Elector of Hanover since 1698, and had 
commandWl the imperial forces in the 
Marlborot^b wars. In 1682 he married his 
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cousin, the Princess Dorothea of Zell. 
Twelve years later he obtained a divorce on 
the ground of her intrigue with C\>iint 
Konigsmark (q.v.), and imprisoned her in 
the castle of Ahlden, where she dictl Novem¬ 
ber 2, 1726. But while punishing his consort 
for her frailty, he hinnself lived openly with 
mistresses. George was supported by the 
Whigs, and openly partial to them, while he 
hated the Tories and Jacobites, who clung 
to the banished House of Stewart. Boling- 
broke and the Duke of Ormond, Hying to 
France, were impeached, with Oxl’ord, who 
had stayed behind. In Scotland a Jacobite 
rising, headed by the Pari of Mar, took place 
in 1715; the battle of Sherin'muir on Novem¬ 
ber 13, though intlecisive, dispirited the 
rebels, who afterwards dispersed. Another 
body marched into Faigland, but at Preston 
laid down their arms: of these I.ords 
Derwentwater and Kenmuro were executed. 
In 1716 parliament passed the Septennial Act, 
to postpone by four years the acecssit>n of 
the Tories to power. The failure of the 
South Sea C’ompany in 1720 brought the 
nation to the verge of anarchy, from which it 
was saved by Walpole's genius. A quarrel 
with Spain in 1726 led to an unsuccessful 
expedition against her American possessions, 
and a fruitless attempt on (Jibraltar by the 
Spaniaiaks. Cicorgo tot)k little jiart in the 
government of the country, the actual ruler 
bcing_ Sir Robert Walpole. Hi.s atfections 
remained with Hanover, and it was his 
delight to live there as much as possible. He 
died suddenly at Osnahruck, on Itis way 
thither, June 10. Lady Wortlcy Montagu 
styles George 1 "an honest hh)ckhcatl 
Carlyle, on the tidier hantl, lliinks him, in 
spite of appearances, a man of more himian 
faculty, ^ chiclly of an inarticulate kind \ 
than he generally gets cretlit for. He was a 
useful figure-head in a constitutional govern¬ 
ment, and rendered greater service than lie 
may have intended to the country which 
adopted him. See studies by L. Melville 
(1908), Imbcrt/I'erry (1927) and Michael 
(1936). 

George U (1683 1760), horn November 10, 
succeeded his father as Idcctor of Hanover 
and King of Great Britain and Ireland in 
1727, having been declared Prince of Wales 
in 1714. In 1705 he had married Caroline 
(q.v.) of Anspach (I683H737). 'fhough 
George interfered more in the government of 
the country than his father had done, the 
policy pursued during the First half of the 
reign was that of Walpole, In 1737 a quarrel 
with Spain resulted in the capture of Porto- 
bclo by Admiral Vernon, and the loss of 
20,000 men in an attempt on Cartagena. In 
1742 Britain was drawn into the war of the 
Austrian succession, principally on account 
of the supposed danger to George’s Hano¬ 
verian possessions. On Juno 16, 1743, the 
British and Hanoverians gained the battle of 
Dettingen, at which George was present, the 
last occasion on which a British sovereign 
commanded an army in the Held, In Mtiy 
1745 the Duke of Cumberland, the king’s 
second son, was defeated at Fontenoy by 
the French under Marshal Saxe. After 
nine years of warfare, in which neither 


country gamed any substantial advantage, 
peace was coiicUuicd at Aix-Ia-Chapcllc in 
1748. Meanwhile in 1745 46 Prince Charles 
I'dward (see Siiwari) luui landed in 
Seotland, and after some successes been 
utterly defeated by Cumberland at Cullodcn. 
Although a nominal peace existed at home 
between F'rance and Britain, in India Clive 
gained various victories over tlic ITcnch 
culminating in that of Plassey in 1757, which 
laid the foundation of British India. Ui 
the same year Britain jtiined Prussia in 
the * Seven Years' War in tirdcr to protect 
Hanover. She sulfcred reverses on the 
Continent; but the brilliant capture of 
(Juebec by General W‘olle in September 1759 
resulted in C'atuula beciiming a British 
possession. CJcorgc I! died suddenly at 
Kensing.ton, October 25. He had no 
constiicuous virtues, and his worst vice was 
that comiiuui to his father, a propensity for 
mistresses. Britain advancei.1 under his 
reig,n, the earlier years of it, according to 
Hailam, Mhc most prosperous periotl that 
F'ngland had ever know n *. See Memoirs by 
Harvey (new cil. HHi) and Horace Walpole 
(18-16); studies by Fucas (1910) and J. D, G. 
Davies (I93S). 

CJeorge III (1738 1820), was the eldest son 
of F'rciierick I outs. Prince of Wales (1707- 
1751), ami was born in i.otulon, June 4. His 
father having predeceased him, lie in 1760 
succeetled bis g.randfatljer, (jcorg.c H, as 
King of Cireat Britain and Ireland and 
Idcctur <d’ Hanover tKiiig, from 1815). Ho 
was the first of tlic House ol' Brunswick who 
commanded g.eneral respect on becoming 
sovereign, and at the outset he conciliulcd all 
classes of his subjects. < )n Beplcmhcr 8, 1761, 
he married (’haiiotte Sojihia (ti-v,), Princess 
of ^Mccklcnbnrg-Strelit/. Four or Hvo years 
before he is said to have had a daughter by 
Hamiah Fightfout, a (Quakeress, and to have 
married her; it is less open to doubt that, 
after ascending the throne, he wished to 
marry Lady Sarah ! etuui.x, F'agcr to govern 
a.s well as Veign, Getirg.c felt certain that his 
own way wais the right one, and tluit were it 
Ibllowctl all wmuld g<i well; lienee friction 
soon arose between fiim and his people. 
Pilt^ was the popular idol; but the king 
disliked Pitt and his policy, and the P.arl of 
Bute became prime minister in May 1762 in 
the place of the Duke of Newcastle. If Bute 
had been a strong man he might have 
justified his promotion, huh timid and 
incompetent, he succumbed in April 1763 to 
the clamour evoked by the unpopular treaty 
of peace with F'rance and Spain. During 
the two years’ administration of Grenville, 
his successor, the first attempt to tax the 
American colonics was made. The repeal of 
the unpopular Stump Act, but accompanied 
by a declaration of the right of Great Britain 
to tax the colonists, took place during the 
premiership of Rockingham, who held olBco 
for eleven months. 'Lho Lari of Chatham, 
who followed him, held oHlcc for fourteen 
months, and tho Duke of Cirafton for three 
years. Jn Lord North George HI found a 
minister after his own heart, and North 
remained tit the head of the government 
from 1770 till 1782, During his administra- 
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tion the American colonies, exasperated at 
renewed attempts at taxation, proclaimed 
(July 4, 1776) and achieved their indepen¬ 
dence, the treaty of peace with Great Britain 
being signed in February 1783. The deter¬ 
mination of the king not to grant any 
concessions to those whom he deemed rebels 
caused the struggle to be much protracted. 
Lord North was succeeded by Rockingham, 
who died after three months in office. Among 
his colleagues were Fox, Burke and Sheridan, 
whom George detested, and who, when 
Lord Shelburne took Rockingham’s place, 
refused to serve with him; but he secured 
William Pitt as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The friends of Fox and the followers of 
Lord North overthrew Shelburne in ten 
months; and the Duke of Portland’s coalition 
ministry lasted only eight months (1783). In 
the interval the king compelled his ministers 
to resign, called Pitt to office in December 
1783, and dissolved parliament. Pitt 
remained in office for eighteen years. The 
complete victory of his party at the general 
election in 1784 was a triumph for the king 
as much as for Pitt; there was now an end 
to the supremacy of the old Whig families. 
The Tory party had been consolidated and 
was prepared to give effect to the policy of 
George III. The struggle had been long and 
severe. John Wilkes had taken part in it; 
and ‘ Junius ’ had denounced the ministers 
whom the king trusted. Popular feeling ran 
high against the sovereign for a time, but he 
gradually regained the affections of his 
subjects. When the union between Ireland 
and Great Britain was proposed George III 
wrote to Pitt characterizing it as one of the 
most useful measures of his reign; but when 
the union was effected (January 1, 1801), and 
Pitt proposed carrying out his pledges as to 
Catholic emancipation, the king refused his 
assent. Pitt resigned; the king rejected his 
advice to form a strong administration, 
including Fox, and entrusted Addington 
with the task of forming a ministry, which 
held office till war with France was renewed. 
Pitt then resumed office, but died in 1806. 
A ministry was formed in which Fox and 
Sidmouth held office, and of which Lord 
Grenville was the head; it was reconstituted 
after Fox’s death, and was succeeded in 1807 
by one under the Duke of Portland. In 
1809 Perceval succeeded to the premiership. 
In 1810 the Princess Amelia, George’s 
favourite child, fell dangerously ill; this 
preyed on the king’s mind, and hastened an 
attack of mental derangement, not the first 
he had had. In 1810 the Prince of Wales was 
appointed regent; and till his death, on 
January 29, 1820, George was hopelessly 
insane; he also lost his sight. Although of 
German blood, George III was a typical 
Englishman, well-meaning and intensely 
patriotic; pious and a pattern of the domestic 
virtues. During his reign were fought 
decisive battles in America, India and 
Europe, and many great conquests made. 
Great statesmen, such as Chatham, Pitt and 
Fox, adorned it; great captains, such as 
Nelson and Wellington; and many great 
names in modern English literature—Johnson, 
Gibbon, Burns, Cowper, Crabbe, Scott, 


Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Shelley and Keats. When George III 
ascended the throne the national debt was 
£138,000,000 sterling; before his death it was 
more than £800,000,000. On the other hand, 
trade and commerce made gigantic strides: 
during his reign both imports and exports 
had increased more than fourfold in money 
value. See the Correspondence of George III 
1760-83 (ed. Sir John Fortescue 1927-28) and 
additions and corrections to same by Namier 
(1937), England in the Age of the American 
Revolution (1930-57) and studies by Dobree 
(1935), Trevelyan (1912), Vulliamy (1937), 
Sedgwick (1939), Barnes (1939), Pares 
(1953) and Butterfield (1957). 

George IV (1762-1830), the eldest son of 
George III, was born August 12. Owing to 
his father’s derangement, he became Prince 
Regent in 1810, and he succeeded in 1820. 
Till nineteen the prince had been kept under 
strict discipline, against which he sometimes 
rebelled. At eighteen he had an intrigue 
with Mrs Robinson, an actress; and at 
twenty he went through the ceremony of 
marriage with Mrs Fitzherbert (q.v.), a 
Roman Catholic, thus forfeiting his title to 
the crown. Out of antagonism to his father 
he affected to be a Whig, and much of the 
king’s aversion to Fox, Burke and Sheridan 
was due to their associating with him. In 
1795 he married Princess Caroline (q.v.) of 
Brunswick, parliament agreeing to pay his 
debts, £650,000. As king he sought to 
divorce her; but her death on August 7,1821, 
terminated a struggle and scandal in which 
the people sympathized with the queen. In 
1821 George IV visited Ireland and Hanover; 
and in 1822 Scotland, where a magnificent 
reception was organized by Sir Walter Scott. 
Though a professed Whig when Prince of 
Wales, George IV governed as his father had 
done by the aid of the Tories. Perceval, 
Liverpool, Canning, Goderich and Welling¬ 
ton successively held office while he was 
regent and king. He opposed the reform 
movement. An undutiful son, a bad husband 
and a callous father, but' the first gentleman 
in Europe ’, he died June 26. See Lives by 
Leslie (1926), Fulford (1935) and Letters 
(ed. Aspinall, 1938). 

George V (1865-1936), born at Marl¬ 
borough House, June 3, served in the navy, 
travelled in many parts of the Empire, was 
created Prince of Wales in 1901, had five sons 
and one daughter, and succeeded his father, 
Edward VII, May 6, 1910. His reign was 
marked inter alia by the Union of S. Africa 
(May 31, 1910), his visit to India for the 
Coronation Durbar (December 12, 1911), 
the Great War (1914-18), the adoption of 
the surname Windsor (1917), Sinn Fein 
Rebellion (April 24, 1916), Irish Free State 
settlement (1922), the first Labour Govern¬ 
ments (1924-25, 1929-31), general strike 
(1926), Scottish church union (1929), 
economic crisis and * national ’ government 
(1931), statute of Westminster (1931), 
Government of India Act (1935). He 
originated the famous Christmas day 
broadcasts to the nation in 1931. He died 
January 20, 1936. See Life by Sir Harold 
Nicholson (1953). His consort, Mary, 
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formciiy Princess Victoria Mary Auyusta 
Louise Olga Pauline CUiuciinc Agnes of l eek 
(1867-1953), was born in Kensington Palace, 
I.onclon, and married Prince CJcorge in 1863. 
She organized women’s war work (1914 IS), 
devoted her time to the interests of women 
and children, continuing with many public 
and philanthropic activities after die death 
of her husband and to within a few months 
of her own. She was known and loved as a 
regal and in many ways hiujily indivitlual 
ligLirc with a keen sense of duty, /v keen aiul 
discerning collector of antiques and o/yV/.v 
(Part, she acquired a considerable reputation 
as a connoisseur. Sc'c Life by .1. Pope- 
Hennessy {1959). 

George VI (ltS95 1952), second son of 
George V, father of Hlizabclh 11 and Princess 
Margaret Rose (qq.v.), born at Sandring.ham, 
December 14, was eclucalcd at Dartmouth 
Naval C'ollege tind at rrinity t'olleg.e, 
Cambridge, He served in the Grand Meet at 
the battle of Jutland (1916), was an air cadet 
at Cranwell and in 19LS on die stalf ol'the 
Independent I'orcc, R.A.P'. Keenly interested 
in tine iiumaa problems tif industry. Ik* 
became president of the Boys’ VVclfarc 
Association and originatc<i (he summcrcamps 
for piiblic-school and working-class boys. 
In 1920 he was crcalal Duke of York and 
married Lady lilizabcth Bowes-Lyon (see 
below) in 1923. An outstanding tennis 
player, he played at Wimbledon in the All- 
England championshijis in I92(), 4 he 

following year, ho and the duchess tourcil 
Australia.^ On the abdication of his elder 
brother, Edward VIU, he asceiKlcti the throne 
in 1936. During the second work! war he 
set a personal example in wartime restrictions, 
continued to reside in biunhHiamaged 
Buckingham Palace, visited alt theatres* of 
war and delivered many broadcasts, in which 
ho mastered a speech impediment. In 1947 
he toured South Africa and substituted the 
title of head of the Commonwealth for that 
of emperor of India, when that sub-continent 
was granted independence by the Labour 
government. Unnoticed by the public, his 
health was rapidly dcchning. hkn he 
persevered with his duties. Ids Iasi great public 
occasion being the opening of the I •estival of 
Britain in 195L lie died suddenly of 
coronary thrombosis on h'cbnmry 7, Sec 
selected speeches and broadcasts (1952) and 
O0icial Life by J, W. Wheeler Bennett 
(1958), His consort, Elmibetli (1900 ), 

was born Elizabeth Angela Marguerite 
Oowes-Lyon, the youngest daughter of the 
14th Earl and the Countess of Strathmore, at 
Waldcnbury, Herts, on August 4, and was 
educated privately. In 1923 she married the 
Duke of York and in 1926 Princess Elizabeth 
(later Oucen Elizabeth II) was born to her. 
in 1927 she made a long tour of Australia 
and New Zealand, and m 1930 her second 
child, Princess Margaret, was born. In May 
1937 she was crowned Queen in Westminster 
Abbey, and she paid an olhcial visit to Paris 
in 1938, and to Canada and the U.S.A. in 
stayed throughout the second 
World War at Buckingham Palace, which was 
bombed, and visited hospitals, civil defence 
centres, and the headquarters of wonten’s 


organizations. In 1947 .she toured South 
Africa willi the kiiig, wIkkc death in Feb¬ 
ruary 1952 she ht>rc with gnsit fortitude. In 
succeeding, >cars slu* muleriook a lieuvy 
prog.ranuuc of ro>at occasiems at home and 
of overseas tours, performing her duties with 
confidence am,l charm. 

GEORCHA two king.s of (ircece: 

Ckwge I (1845 1915), grandfather of 
George 11, horn at Gupenhagen, second son 
of Christian IX t»f Denmark, was elected to 
the Greek throne in i8()3, but in 1913 was 
assassinated. 

Ck'orge II (1K90 1947), grandson of 
Gcorge^ L succeeded in 1922 on the second 
deposition of his father, Gonstantinc !, hut 
was liimself driven out in 1923, to be icstorod 
in 1935 after a plebiscite. When Greece 
alter successfully resisting tlie Italians was 
overrun by (he tlermans King Gcorg.e with¬ 
drew (o Crete, to Pgnpt am! thence to Britain. 
After a plebiscite m 194(> in favour of the 
monarchy, ho rcasccndcd tfu* Greek throne. 

(HfORCHf V (LS|9 7S). last king, of Hanover 
(1K51 6(>), was born at Berlin.* Blind from 
1833 and a complete absolutist, by siding 
with Austria he lost Hanover to Prussia and 
ilied an exile in Pans. His son, Ernest 
Augustus (1845 1925). Duke of Cumberland 
(removetl from British peerage 1917), main¬ 
tained his Uniuneriaii claim till 1913; lus 
son, Fmest Au.mistustb. 1887: deposed 1918) 
Duke id* Itnmsviiek. married William IPs 
(laugjder, Victoria 1 (iuisa. 

CdsOHCHA Prince, ol* Diuunark, See Annh, 

CiJEOBCHs, (I) Darid lJuyd. See Li.oyi) 

C »l OKtil . 

(2) Henry (1839 07 ) American economist, 

born in Phdadciplua. nerd to sea, and in 1858 
arrived m C'aliforma, where he became a 
printer and marricil. He eoiuluctcd several 
jiapcrs, and tOi>k an active part in public 
questions. In 18/0 he jHihltshcil Our Land 
amf fMfid Pif/iew in 1879 and Poverty. 

His fundamental remcily Ibr ptwerty was"a 
‘ single tax ’ levicil i>n the value of land 
exclusive of improvements, and the abolition 
of all taxes which fait upt>n iiuluslry and 
thrift. Other works were The Irish' Land 
Qttes/hm (1881), Soeiai Prahivms' (1882), 
Pratecdon and Tree Prade (18K6), ‘the (b/i- 
di^uat of I iduntr (1891). He died at New 
York, October 29, 1H9/, Sec Lives by U, 
George, jun. (1901) an<I A. Birnic (1940). 

(3) Mile, stage name of Marguerite 
Josephine Weimar, zhotzh {17K7 1867), 
French tragedienne, horn iit Bayeux, noted 
at the C’cnuklic Francaisc for her playing in 
both classical tragedy *and the early romantic 
drama.s. In her Memoirx she htw left an 
aceoiint of her liaisim with Napoleon. See 
U, Saunders, Nano Iron and Mile (leorge 
(195H). 

(4) Slefim, liiiy'-ar'gv (1868 1933), German 
poet, born at BiklCvShchn (near Bingen), 
edited (1892 1919) lUdfter file die Knnst, a 
journal devoted to the work of a group ol 
advanced poets and writers to winch he 
belonged, and wrote (besides translations 
from Baudelaire, Shakespeare, Dante, <&c.) 
much verso {llynmen, 1890; Per siehmte 
Rin^^ 1907; Der Stem des Btmdes\ 1914), 
wliich shows the innuence of the French 
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Symbolists and the English pre-Raphaelites. 
His poems, dispensing with punctuation and 
capitals, are an expression of mood, conveying 
an impression rather than a meaning. In Das 
neue Reich (1928) he advocated a new German 
culture, not in accord with that of the Nazis, 
whose blandishments he avoided and withdrew 
to Switzerland, where he died. See study by 
Bennett (1954). 

GEORGE OF PODIEBRAD. See 

PODIEBRAD. 

GERANDO, Joseph Marie, Baron de, zhay-ra- 
do (1772-1842), French statesman, philo¬ 
sopher and philanthropist, was born of 
Italian ancestry at Lyons. He held high 
administrative posts under Napoleon, and 
from 1811 was a councillor of state. His 
works include Des signes et de Vart de penser 
(1800), based on a prize treatise ‘ crowned ’ 
by the Academy; an important His to ire de 
philosophie (1803), which gained him 
admission to the Academy; Visiteur dii 
pauvre (1820) and Du perfectionnement moral 
(1824), each awarded the Montyon prize. 

GERARD, (1) Alexander (1728-95), Scottish 
philosopher, born at Chapel of Garioch 
manse, professor at Aberdeen who wrote on 
taste, and influenced Kant, Schiller, &c.— 
His son, Gilbert (1760-1815), succeeded him 
in the chair of Divinity; and three of his 
sons were Himalayan explorers—Capt. 
Alexander (1792-1839), Capt. Patrick (1794- 
1848) and James (1795-1848). 

(2) John (1545-1612), English herbalist, 
born at Nantwich, kept Lord Burghley’s 
gardens for over twenty years, practised as a 
barber-surgeon, and became master of the 
company in 1607. His Herball (1597) was 
mainly based upon Dodoens’ Femptades 
(1583). 

GERARD, zhay~rahr^ (1) Etienne Maurice, 
Comte (1773-1852), Marshal of France, born 
at Damviiliers, served on the Rhine, in Italy, 
La Vendee, Germany and Spain. For his 
services at Austerlitz (1805) he was appointed 
general of brigade. He fought at Jena, 
Erfurt and Wagram, in the Russian campaign, 
and at Ligny and Wavre, in 1831 drove the 
Dutch out of Flanders, and in 1832 com¬ 
pelled Antwerp to capitulate. Under Louis 
Philippe he was twice war-minister. 

(2) Francois Pascal Simon, Baron (1770- 
1837), French painter, was born in Rome, 
but brought up in Paris and became a 
pupil of David (q.v.) and member of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal in 1793. His full- 
length portrait of Isabey the miniaturist 
(1796) and his Cupid and Psyche (1798), both 
in the Louvre, established his reputation and 
from 1799 onwards he was the ‘ King of 
Painters and painter of Kings ’. All the 
leading men and women of the Empire and 
the Restoration sat to him. He now turned 
to historical painting for the love of it, 
producing the well-known Battle of Austerlitz 
and Entry of Henry IV, but in this type of 
work he lacked vitality and began to suffer 
a decline in popularity before the advance of 
Romanticism. A brilliant talker and wit, 
he was a leading public figure of his day and 
was made court painter and baron by 
Louis XVill. See books by Adam (1852-57) 
and H. Gerard (1867). 


GERARDS, (1) Balthasar, Dutch assassin in 
1584 shot William Uie Silent (q.v.) at Delft, 
and was tortured to death. 

(2) See Gheeraerts. 

GERBERT. See Sylvester II. 

GERHARDT, Charles Frederic, zhay-rahr 
(1816-56), French chemist, born at Stras¬ 
bourg, studied chemistry at Leipzig and 
Giessen, and in 1848 settled in Paris. Be¬ 
tween 1849 and 1855 he published his views 
of homologous and heterologous scries and 
the theory of types with which his name is 
associated and researched into anhydrous 
acids and oxides. In 1855 he became 
professor of Chemistry at Strasbourg. See 
Life by Gerhardt and Grimaux (1900). 
GERHARDT, Paul, gayr'hart (1607-76), 
German hymn writer, born at Grafenhaini- 
chen in Saxony, became assistant pastor at 
St Nicholas in Berlin in 1657, but for oppos¬ 
ing the elector’s attempted union of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches was 
banished in 1666. From 1669 he was pastor 
of Liibben. His hymns were unique for their 
sincerity and simplicity in the age of baroque. 
GERICAULT, Theodore, zhay-ree-ko (1791- 
1824), French painter, born in Rouen, became 
in 1810 a pupil of Guerin, in whose studio 
he met and befriended Delacroix (q.v.). 
A great admirer of the 17th-century Dutch 
and Flemish schools, he revolted against 
the current classicism, and his unorthodox 
approach and bold use of colour incurred 
the disapproval of his teacher, who advised 
him to give up painting. His first important 
exhibition piece was Officer of Light Horse 
at the Salon of 1812, which was followed 
by other canvases noteworthy for their 
realism. In his quest for authenticity 
G6ricault spent much time studying the raw 
material of his pictures—horses and soldiers 
in action, wounded men, patients in hospitals 
—and to this indefatigable patience owes the 
great effectiveness of his masterpiece The 
Raft of the Medusa (1819, Louvre), based on 
a shipwreck which had shortly before caused 
a sensation in France. It was harshly 
criticized and Gericault withdrew to England, 
where he did a number of paintings of racing 
scenes and landscapes and conceived an 
admiration for Constable and Bonington, 
whose work he brought to the notice of the 
French. The Raft of the Medusa profoundly 
impressed and influenced Delacroix, and but 
for his early death Gericault might have 
shared with Delacroix the leadership of the 
new Romantic school. Sec studies by L. 
Delteil (Paris 1924) and G. Oprescu (1927). 
GERMAIN, Lord George, See Sackville (2). 
GERMAN, Sir Edward, orig. Edward German 
Jones (1862-1936), English composer, born 
at Whitchurch, Shropshire, studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music and became a 
fellow in 1895. In 1888 he was made 
musical director of the Globe Theatre, 
London, and became known for his incidental 
music to Shakespeare. In 1901 he emerged 
as a light opera composer, when he completed 
Sullivan’s Emerald Isle after the composer’s 
deatli. Merrie England, with its engagingly 
national character and its charming melodies 
based on folksong and traditional dance 
forms, followed in 1902 and has remained 
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evergreen, but Tom Jones (1907) and Fallen 
Fairies (1900) did not altogether rultil his 
curly promise. lie also displayed his 
craftsmunship in se.vcral symphonies, suites, 
chamber music and songs and the IVelsh 
Mhapsoilv (1904). He was knighted in 192K. 
See LilVby W. ll Scott (1932). 

GERMANICUS CAESAR (15 19), 

Roman soldier, son of Nero Claudius Dnisiis, 
and of Antonia, daughter of Mark Antony 
and niece of Augustus. Adopted by I’iberius, 
he was consul in a.o. 12, and in 13 was 
appointed to the command of the eight 
legions on the Rhine, and in 14 quelled a 
great mutiny. Next year he marched to meet 
Arminius (q.v.), whom he overthrew in two 
desperate butties, 'riberius, jealous of his 
popularity, recalled him m 17, and sent him 
to the idist, at (he same time apt'ioiming as 
viceroy of Syria, in order secretly to counter¬ 
act him, the envious Caliturnius Piso, 
Cicrmanicus died at h'phitlapluiae near 
Antioch, October, 9, probably of poison. 
His wife, Agrippina, and two of her sons 
were put to death; the third son, ('aligula, 
was spared to be emperor. A daughter, 
Agrippina, became as remarkable for her 
vices as her mother had been for Iier virtues. 
See Tacitus’ Atuuils. 

CKRMANUS, SI (5th cent, a.d.), Bishop of 
Auxerre, was invited over to Britain (o 
combat Pclagianism in 429. Under him the 
Christian Britons won (he bloodless ’■Alleluia 
Victory ’ over the Picis and Saxons at Macs 
Garmon (Germanius’ tleld) in Flintshire. 
GEROKj Rurl(!815 90), (German protcsIatJt 
theologian, preacher and liymn-wriler, born 
at Vaihingen, but lived mostly at Stuttgart. 
See Life by CJ. Gcrok (1892). 

GErOME, Jeim lion, (1824 1904). 

French historical genre-painter, was born at 
Vcsoul. He began to cxliibil in 1847; ami 
in 1863 he became professor of Painting in 
the School of Fine Arts. His Polyreehnie 
Student is in the Talc. A llrst-rate tlraught.s- 
man, ho achieved distinction as a sculptor 
and decorative painter. 

GERONTIUS, (1) (d. a.d. 41.3), a Roman 
general of British birth who rebelled against 
the usurper Constantino and made Maximus 
emperor; but, defeated by Uonorius, took 
his own life. 

(2) Geroiitius, deacon at Milan ui\dcr 
Ambrose, who had an extraordinary—and 
singularly unedifying—dream, but instead 
of doing penance as commanded, went to 
Constantinople, won favour at court, and was 
made bishop of Nicomedia, but was deposed 
by Clirysostom (a.d. 399) in spite of popular 
favour. Newman’s Dream of Geronfms, 
turned into an oratorio by 331gar, refers to 
no historical person, but (with the etymolo¬ 
gical sense of Senex) to an aged Christian on 
the verge of death, enabled by vision to see 
beyond the veil. 

GERRY, ElbrWge (1744-T814), American 
statesman, born at Marblehead, Mass., was 
sent to the first National Congress. Elected 
governor of Massachusetts in 1810, Gerry 
rearranged the electoral districts so as to 
* secure die advantage to the Republican party 
—whence (from a joke on salamander) the 
word gerrymander. Ho was vice-president 
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<;KRSirwiN, V.mm ( 18 ‘)S American 

composer, bont m New ’iihu’k. Ho studied 
music in the traditional way, hut published 
his first piipular song at the age of Fourteen 
and became famous as a composer of Broad’ 
way musicals, bringing unusual skill and 
originalily to the genre. His most famous 
works of this style arc perhaps Ladv Be Goad 
(1924) and Of thee I sing ( 1931 ). |n 1924, a 
coinmksion from the comluctor Paul 
Whiteman led to his composition of the 
Rhapstnly in Blue, a concert w’ork mating 
romantic emotionalism and the ja/,z idiom 
with unusual success; this he followed by 
the (\tnverto in l\ atul /In American in Paris 
exploiting the same forces. His negro operaj 
Pargy and Bess (19)5), has won vvorki-wide 
popularity. Gershwin, who described jazz 
as ‘a very powerful American folk-music’, 
hroughi great skill and sincerity not only to 
‘ syiuphonic ja//, * but to the modern popular 
song, aiul musical cometiy, which are no less 
important in liis hands than the more ambi- 
tious(in a traditional sense) forms he handled. 
Sec F’wen, Jaurnev to Greatness (I95()). 

<;ERS0N, Jesiii Ulmrlier de, Giayr-sd (1363- 
1429), F'rcnch theolog.ian and 'mystic, was 
born at tlic village of (rer.son, in thc'dioccscof 
Rheiius. December 14.^ He was etlucalcd in 
Paris. ‘ Doctor (’hrislianissinuis' was a 
nominalist, opposcti to scholasticism, but a 
('hrislian mystic, Ile supported the luoposal 
for putting an etui tii the schism between 
Rome and Avignon hy the resignation of 
both the couteyuimg. pontiffs, especially at 
the councils of Pisa and <'oustance (1414). 
BiU his own^ fortunes were marrcil by the 
animosity t>r the Duke of Burgundy, for 
denouncing tfic imuxicr of the Duke of 
Orleans. Gerson prudently retired to 
Ruttenhurg in Tirol where he composed his 
De Gonsolatione Theoiogiae, It was only 
after several years that he was able to return 
to F'rance and settle in a monastery at Lyons. 
He died July 12, .Sec sttidies by (’onnolly 
(1929) and Barron (1936). 

<iERST;\(’KER, Ericdridi, gePstekGr (18!6» 
1872), German novelist and travclicr, was 
born at Hamburg, worked his way through 
the United States, South America, Polynesia 
and Australia and wrote exciting and 
colourful udvcnturc-slories, including Missis* 
sippi River Pirates (1848), Ac. He died at 
Brunswick. 

GER'I’IUIDFL Ht (626 59), Abbess of Nivcllcs, 
Brabant, after she had refused to marry 
Dagobert L 

GER'I’RUDE OF’ ALI’ENEllRfi, St (1227- 
1297), German mystic, priorc.ss of the 
Premonstratensian.s at Altenburg, daughter 
of St Llisubcth of Thuringia. 

GERnUJDE OF IHCLKIA sometimes called 
the Great, St (1256 e. 1302), entered the 
convent of I Iclfta near Hislcbcn at the ago of 
five, and when fifteen began to have visions 
which she described in Latin treatises. She 
was canonized in 1677. 

GERVASK OF CANTERBURY (tl 1188), 
English monk and chronicler of the reigns of 
Stephen, Henry U and Richard I, and 
author of a history of the archbishops of 
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Canterbury, edited by Bishop Stubbs for the 
Rolls series (1879-80). 

GERVASE OF TILBURY (fl. 1212), English 
historical writer, born probably at Tilbury, 
lectured on canon law at Bologna, and was 
marshal of the kingdom of Arles, perhaps 
provost of the nunnery at Ebsdorf. Of his 
Otia Imperialia, composed about 1212 for the 
entertainment of the emperor Otho IV, the 
first two books consist of an abstract of 
geography and history, the third (ed. by 
Liebrecht, 1856) contains a collection of 
curious beliefs about the ‘ Veronica ’, British 
sirens, the magnet and the like. The whole 
was printed by Leibniz in vol. i of Scriptores 
Rerum Brunsvicensiiim (1707-10). He also 
prepared a Liber Facetiarum or book of 
anecdotes for Henry IPs son Henry, which 
is no longer in existence. 

GERVINUS, Georg Gottfried, ger-vee'noos 
(1805-71), German critic and historian, born 
at Darmstadt, became in 1836 a professor at 
Gottingen, one of the seven who protested in 
1837 against the suspension of the Hanoverian 
constitution. Among his works are com¬ 
mentaries on Shakespeare (1849-52, Eng. 
tr. 1862) and Geschichte des Jahrhunderts 
(1856-66). He was elected to the National 
Assembly in 1848. See studies by Harnach 
(1918) and Rychner (1922). 

GESENIUS, Friedrich Heinrich Wilhelm, 
ge-zay'nee-oos (1786-1842), German biblical 
scholar, born at Nordhausen, became 
professor of Theology at Halle in 1811. His 
first great work was Hebrdisches u. Chaldd- 
isches Handworterbuch (1810-12, trans. 1906). 
His Hebr. Elementarbucht consisting of the 
Hebrdische Gramrnatik (1813; trans. 1910) 
and the Hebrdisches Lesebuch (1814), has 
contributed enormously to the knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. His greatest work is 
Thesaurus philologico-criticus Linguae Hebrai- 
cae et Chaldaicae (part i 1829; completed 
by Rodiger, 1858). His theological stand¬ 
point was rationalist. See works by Haym 
(Berlin 1842) and H, Gesenius (Halle 1886). 
GESNER, (1) Johann Matthias (1691-1761), 
German classical scholar and educationist, 
edited Quintilian, Pliny, Scriptores Rei 
Rusticae and chrestomathies. 

(2) Konrad von (1516-65), Swiss naturalist, 
born at Zurich, in 1537 became professor 
of Greek at Lausanne, in 1541 of Physics 
and Natural History at Zurich. He published 
seventy-two works, and left eighteen others in 
progress. His Bibliotheca Universalis (1545- 
1549) contained the titles of all the books then 
known in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, with criti¬ 
cisms and summaries of each. His Historia 
Animalium (1551-58) aimed at bringing 
together all that was known in his time of 
every animal. But probably botany was his 
forte. He collected over five htmdred plants 
undescribed by the ancients, and was 
preparing for a third magnum opus at his 
death. He also wrote on medicine, minera¬ 
logy and philology. See HanharPs Gesner 
(1824). 

GESSLER, Hermaim. See Tell. 

GESSNER, Salomon (1730-88), Swiss pastoral 
poet, who also painted and engraved land¬ 
scapes, was born and died at Zu|ich, where 
he was a bookseller. Daphnis (1754), a 


sentimental bucolic, was followed two years 
later by a volume of Idyls and by inkel und 
Yariko. His Tod Abels (1758), a species of 
idyllic heroic prose poem, although the 
feeblest of his works, had the greatest success. 
Gessner’s landscape-paintings are all in the 
conventional classic style, but his engravings 
are of real merit. In 1772 he published a 
second volume of Idyls and a series of letters 
on landscape-painting. See studies by 
Wolfflin (1889) and Leemann van Elck 
(1937). 

GEULINCX, or Geulin^, Arnold, gceTinks 
(1625-69), Belgian philosopher, born at 
Antwerp, from 1646 to 1658 le tured at 
Louvain, was deposed for his anti-scholasti¬ 
cism, and, after turning Protestant and living 
at Leyden in great distress, became in 1665 
professor of Philosophy there. His ideas are 
expounded in Saturnalia, Logica, Ethica, 
published in his lifetime, and in Annotata 
Praecurrentia ad Cartesii Principia (1690) and 
Metaphysica Vera (1691). A leading expo¬ 
nent of Descartes’ philosophy, he originated 
the doctrine of ‘ Occasionalism ’ as an answer 
to the philosophical objections to the 
Cartesian antithesis of mind and body. This 
doctrine ascribes their apparent interaction 
to a preordained divine arrangement, 
analogous to the agreement, yet mutual 
independence, of two synchronized clocks. 
See study by Land (1895). 

GEZELLE, Guido, KHe-zelTe (1830-99), 
Flemish poet, born at Bruges, was for 28 
years a cure in Courtrai. He founded the 
West Flemish school. See Life by A. 
Walgrave (1924). 

GHAZALI, Abo Mohammed al-, ga~zah'lee, 
or Algazei (1058-1111), Arab theologian- 
philosopher, who was born and died at Tus 
in Khurasan. He taught philosophy at 
Baghdad (1091-95), went to Mecca, lectured 
ten years at Damascus, and taught also at 
Jerusalem and Alexandria. His chief works 
are Opinions of the Philosophers, Tendencies 
of the Philosophers and Destruction of the 
Philosophers, in which he challenges the 
methods of the current Arabian scholasticism. 
He also wrote a commentary on the ninety- 
nine names of God, ethical treatises, and 
works on religion and philosophy. See 
studies by Wensinck (1940) and M. Smith 
(1944). 

GHEERAERTS, gay'rahrts, (1) Marcus 
(c. 1510-90), Flemish-born religious and 
animal painter and engraver, father of (2), 
was driven out of Bruges for his Protestantism 
and settled in London (c. 1568). 

(2) Marcus (1561-1635), son of (1), court 
painter to James I, specialized in portraits. 
Many pictures attributed to him are of 
doubtful authenticity, but among the best of 
those certainly his are Lady Russell (1625, 
Woburn), and William Camden and Sir Henry 
Savile (both 1621, Bodleian). 
GHERARDESCA. See Ugolino. 

GHIBERTI, Lorenzo, gi-ber'tee (1378-1455), 
Florentine goldsmith, bronze-caster and 
sculptor, was born and died at Florence. In 
1400 he executed frescoes in the palace of 
Pandolfo Malatesta at Rimini. He was next 
chosen by the Florentine guild of merchants 
to execute a gate in bronze, to match an older 
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one by Andrea Pisano. When Ghiberti had 
completed this work (1424) he was entrusted 
with the execution of another gate, finished 
in 1452 to emulate the two already adorning 
the baptistery. Michelangelo called them 
‘ the gates of Paradise \ They took fifty 
years to complete. The mingled grace and 
grandeur of these compositions is beyond all 
praise. Ghiberti is undoubtedly the most 
accomplished metal worker that has ever 
lived. Among his other works are monu¬ 
ments in Santa Maria Novella and in Santa 
Croce at Florence, executed about 1427; a 
bronze relief in the Duomo (1440); and 
bronze statues of SS. John the Baptist, 
Matthew and Stephen for the Or San Michele 
(1414-22). See studies by Perkins (1897), 
L. Goldscheider (1949), and Lives by J. von 
Schlosser (1941) and Vasari (1949). 

GHIEA, Helena, gee'ka^ pseud. Dora dTstria 
(1829-88), Rumanian author and traveller, 
a daughter of Prince Michael Ghika, was 
born at Bucharest, married Prince Koitzoff- 
Massalsky, of St Petersburg, but from 1855 
lived mainly at Florence. Her works include 
La Vie monastique dans VEglise orientale 
(1855), La Suisse allemande (1856), Les 
Femmes en orient (1860), a family history, &c. 
GHIRLANDAIO, geer-lan-dah'yd^ (1) 
Domenico Curradi (1449-94), Florentine 
painter, father of (2), was born at Florence, 
and apprenticed to a goldsmith, probably 
his father, a metal garland-maker or ‘ Ghir¬ 
landaio % becoming a painter when he was 
thirty-one. He painted principally frescoes, 
and in his native city. Among these are six 
subjects from the life of St Francis (1485) 
and an altar-piece, the Adoration of the 
Shepherds (now in the Florentine Academy), 
in the church of S. Trinita; and in the choir 
ot Santa Maria Novella a series illustrating 
the lives of the Virgin and the Baptist (1490). 
Between 1482 and 1484 he painted for Pope 
Sixtus IV, in the Sistine Chapel, the fresco 
Christ calling Peter and Andrew. His easel 
pictures include the Adoration of the Magi 
(1488), in the church of the Innocenti at 
Florence, and the Visitation of the Virgin 
(1491), in the Louvre; and mosaics the 
Annunciation in the cathedral of Florence. 

(2) Ridolfo (1483—1561), son of (1), was a 
considerable painter of altar-pieces and 
portraits. He decorated the Cappella dei 
Pnon in the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. The 
many figures in his religious scenes are 
beautifully characterized, the faces full of 
expression and feeling, but his composition 
tends to be unimaginative and the grouping 
formal and repetitive. His work is of great 
historical value for its detailed portrayal of 
costuine, domestic features, &c. He was 
asspted by his brothers David (1452-1525) 
(1458-97). See Life by Davies 

(1908). 

GHULAM MOHAMMED (1895-1956) 
governor-general of Pakistan (1951-55) 

GIACOJ^TTI, Mh&rtjoJah-ko-fnet'tee (1901- 
), Swiss sculptor and painter, bom at 
Stampa, studied at Geneva and worked 
mmly m Paris, at first under Bourdelle. He 
jomed Ae Surrealists in 1930, producing 
many abstract constructions of a symbolic 
kind, axriYmg finally at the characteristic 


‘ thin man ’ bronzes, long spidery statuettes, 
rigid in posture yet trembling on the verge of 
movement, suggesting transience, change and 
decay, e.g. Pointing Man (1947; Tale). 
GIACOMO, Salvatore dl, jah'ko-md (1860- 
1934), Neapolitan poet, wrote songs and 
lyrics in dialect. Librarian in the National 
Library in Naples, he also compiled several 
historical and bibliographical works. 
GIACOSA, Giuseppe, ja-ko'sa (1847-1906), 
Italian dramatist, born at Collcrctto-Parella’ 
Piedmont, was a successful practitioner 
of various types of play, ranging from 
historical dramas and comedies in verse to 
contemporary social problem pieces. Repre¬ 
sentative of the former are II Conte Rosso 
(1880), La Contessa di Challaiit (1891), and 
of the latter, Resa a discrezione (1888), Tristi 
amori (1887), Diritti delV anima (1894), 
Come lefoglie (1900), II pin forte (1904). He 
was no radical, however, but emphasized 
bourgeois ideals of decency, the homely 
virtues and established institutions. Con¬ 
sequently, his plays have not carried over 
into modern repertory, though Come le 
foglie, his best piece, dealing with the 
disintegration of a wealthy family, has been 
filmed. With Luigi Illica he also collaborated 
on the libretti for La Bohhne, Madam 
Butterfly and Tosca. See Life by P. Nardi 
(1949). 

GIANIBELLI, Federigo, jan-ee-beVlee (fl. 
1530-88), Italian military engineer, born at 
Mantua about 1530, entered the service of 
Queen Elizabeth, and during the siege of 
Antwerp (1585) destroyed with an explosive 
ship a Spanish bridge over the Scheldt. He 
rendered great service in the preparations for 
resisting the Armada of 1588, and died in 
London. 

GIAl^ONE, Bistro, jan-nd'nay (1676-1748), 
Italian anti-papal historian, was born at 
Ischitella in Naples, and practised as a 
barrister. His Storia civile del regno di 
^ftpoli (1723) led to his banishment from 
Naples; at Geneva he published II Triregno, 
a bitter attack upon the papal pretensions. 
Decoyed into Savoy in 1736, he was confined 
at^Turin until his death. See Life by Nicolini 

GIAUciuE, WBliam Francis, jee-dk (1895- 
), American chemist, became professor 
in the University of California in 1934. In 
1929 he took part in the discovery of the 
existence of isotopes of oxygen, and he later 
developed the adiabatic demagnetization 
method for the production of very low 
^ Nobel laureate in 

1949. 

GIBB, .^drew Dewar (1888- ), Scottish 

jurist, born at Paisley, studied at Glasgow, 
was caUed to the Scottish (1914) and English 
bar, and after lecturing at Edinburgh 
Cambridge became regius professor of 
Law at Glasgow (1934-58). He has written 
several standard works on Scots Law and on 
the case for Scottish home rule, and he was 
nQ-SSfm Scottish National party 

(1936-40), of the Saltire Society (1955-57) 
and president of the Covenant Association 
irom 1957. 

GIBBINGS, Robert John (1889-1958), Irish 
artist and author, bom in Cork. He is 
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famous for the engravings and woodcuts with 
which he illustrated most of his books. He 
was director of the Golden Cockerel Press 
from 1924 to 1933, and through it was 
instrumental in reviving the art of wood 
engraving. He travelled widely and was 
perhaps the first artist to use diving equipment 
to make underwater drawings. His published 
works include: lorana. Sweet Thames Run 
Softly (1940), Over the Reefs (1948), Coming 
Down the Seine (1953) and Trumpets from 
Montparnasse (1955). See Engravings, ed. 
P. Empson (1959). 

GIBBON, (1) Edward (1737-94), English 
historian, was bom at Putney, the son of a 
country gentleman. Educated at West¬ 
minster and Magdalen College, Oxford, he 
derived little benefit from either; his Auto¬ 
biography contains a scathing attack on the 
Oxford of his time. Becoming a Roman 
Catholic at the age of sixteen, he was sent to 
Lausanne, where for five years he boarded 
with a Calvinist pastor who by a judicious 
course of reading wooed him back to the 
Protestant faith. Full details of all this are 
given in the Autobiography, as also of the one 
romance in his life—his love for the minister’s 
daughter who afterwards became the mother 
of Mme de Stael. In classic form he acqui¬ 
esced in his father’s veto on the marriage— 

‘ I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son A 
more fruitful result of his sojourn in Lausanne 
was the acquisition of immense erudition 
which was indispensable for the historian of 
the Empire. Having returned to England in 
1758, he employed his leisure in his father’s 
house on an Essai siir T&tude de la litterature, 
but his bookish solitude was interrupted for 
four years (1759-63) by service in the Hamp¬ 
shire militia, a useful preparation for the 
historian, as he acknowledges. It was in 
Rome the following year (1764) that ‘ musing 
among the ruins of the Capitol ’ he was seized 
with the ambition of writing The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, His father had 
left him the means to settle in London in 1772 
and so devote himself to his great task. Not 
without public employment however—he 
entered Parliament in 1774, and as a devoted 
follower of Lord North was made com¬ 
missioner of trade and plantations. This 
employment also he regarded as a ‘ school of 
civil prudense ’ and therefore experience for 
the great History, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1776. The general acclamation 
was disturbed by the scandal of the famous 
chapters 15-16, which showed Gibbon in the 
role of a fifth-century pagan philosopher 
deriding Christianity in discreet sarcasms. 
His Vindication (1779) did not reassure the 
learned public as the relatively cold reception 
of the second and third volumes (1781) 
proved. Perhaps he thought Lausanne a 
more peaceful place for the conclusion of his 
labours, for the last three volumes were 
written there though published in London 
(1788). He returned to England and spent 
much of the remainder of his days with Lord 
Sheffield, who published his Miscellaneous 
Works (1796), which contains the Auto¬ 
biography pieced together from fragments left 
by Gibbon. The chief concept of his great 
work is the continuity of the Roman Empire 


down to the fall of Constantinople. His 
limitations or positive errors—his blending of 
sources of different periods and his descrip¬ 
tion of the story of the later Empire as a 
‘ uniform tale of weakness of misery ’—in 
no way detract from the greatness of his 
achievement. His idea of history, too, as 
‘ little more than the register of the crimes, 
follies and misfortunes of mankind ’ might 
be regarded by the objective historian as a 
limitation, but the Decline and Fall is litera¬ 
ture as well as history and his pessimism sets 
the tone for the work. His detestation of 
enthusiasm is a mark of his age, and he is 
no less severe on the pagan enthusiasm of 
Julian the Apostate than on Christian 
superstition. Here again his cynicism adds 
a spice to the work which relates it to 
literature rather than history. His accuracy 
in the use of his sources has not been ques¬ 
tioned. See studies by G. M. Young (1932), 
D. M. Low (1937), E. J. Oliver (1958) and 
H. L. Bond (I960), also Letters (3 vols. ed. 
Norton, 1956). 

(2) Lewis Grassic, pseud, of James Leslie 
Mitchell (1901-35), Scottish novelist and 
historian, born in Arbuthnott, Kincardine¬ 
shire. His books include Conquest of the 
Maya (1934), a standard work on the subject, 
and Scots Qiiair, a fictional trilogy (Sunset 
Song (1931), Cloud Howe (1933) and Grey 
Granite (1934)). 

GIBBONS, (1) GrMiog (1648-1721), English 
sculptor and wood-carver, was born at 
Rotterdam. He had for some time practised 
his art in England, when, discovered by 
Evelyn carving a crucifix (1671), he was 
appointed by Charles II to a place in the 
Board of Works, and employed in the chapel 
at Windsor; here and in St Paul’s, London, 
his work displays great taste and delicacy of 
finish. At Chatsworth, Burghlcy, Southwick 
and other mansions ho executed an immense 
quantity of carved embellishment; the ceiling 
of a room at Petworth is his chef-d^oeuvre. 
His favourite motifs, fruit, birds, flowers, shell¬ 
fish, were used indiscriminately but always, 
despite his realism, with an eye for design. 
He produced several fine pieces in marble 
and bronze, including the statue of James 11 
at Whitehall. See study by Tipping (1914). 

(2) James (1834-1921), American divine, 
born at Baltimore, U.S., became archbishop 
of that city in 1877, and a cardinal in 1886. 
Fle was largely responsible for the growth of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America. He 
wrote The Faith of Our Fathers (1876), Our 
Christian Heritage (1889), &c. See Life by 
Will (1923). 

(3) Orlando (1583-1625), English composer, 
son of a professional Cambridge musician, 
was probably born at Oxford. In 1604 he 
was appointed organist of the Chapel Royal, 
London. In 1606 he took his Mus.Bac. at 
Cambridge, and in 1622 his Mus.Doc. at 
Oxford. In 1623 he became organist of 
Westminster Abbey, In May 1625 he went 
with the king and court to Canterbury, and 
died there on June 5. Elis compositions are 
not numerous, but some of them are master¬ 
pieces. The best known are his Morning 
and Evening Service in F; among his 
anthems, ‘ O Clap your Hands ’ and ‘ God 
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is gone up ‘ Hosanna ‘ Lift up 
Heads and ‘ Almighty and everlastmg God; 
and of his madrigals, ‘ The Silver Swan , 
‘ O that the learned Poets and ‘ Dainty, 
fine, sweet Bird Besides these he left 
hymns, fantasies for viols, and virginal 
pieces. See a monograph by E. H. Fellowes 
(1925), and Tudor Church Music, iv (1925). 

(4) SteUa Dorothea (1902- ), English 
writer, born in London, worked as a journa¬ 
list and later began a series of successful 
novels. She also wrote poetry and short 
stories. Her Cold Comfort Farm (1933), a 
light-hearted satire on the melodramatic 
rural novel a la Mary Webb, won the Femina 
Vie Heureuse prize, and has established itself 
as a classic of parody. 

GIBBS, (1) James (1682-1754), ^ British 
architect, bom in Aberdeen, studied in Italy. 
A friend and disciple of Wren, he became in 
1713 one of the commissioners for building 
new churches in London, but was dismissed 
in 1715 for his Roman Catholicism. He 
designed St MaryMe-Strand (1717), the steeple 
of St Clement Danes (1719), St Peter’s, Vere 
Street (1724), and St Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
(1726), the latter being perhaps his most 
influential and attractive work. He was also 


(2) Edmond (1669-1748), English church 
jurist, born in Westmorland, became Bishop 
of Lincoln (1716), then of London (1720). 
He edited the Anglo-Sa:<on Chronicle and 
translated (iamden’s Britannia, but is best 
known for his great Codex iuris ecclesiastici 
Anglicani (1713). His aim was to reconcile 
clergy and universities to the Hanoverian 
dynasty. See Life by N. Sykes (1927). 

(3) Edward. See Ashbourne. 

(4) Guy (1918-44), British airman. As a 
wing-commander in the R.A.F. he led the 
famous ‘ dambusters ’ raid on the Mohne 
and Eder dams in 1943, an exploit for which 
he received the V.C. He was killed on a later 
operation. See his Enemy Coast Ahead 
(1946). 

(5) John (1790-1866), British sculptor, was 
born a market-gardener’s son at Gyffin near 
Conway, found a patron in Roscoc, and 
proceeding to Rome in 1817, studied under 
Canova and Thorvaldsen, and lived there 
permanently. His best works are Psyche 
borne by Zephyrs, Hylas surprised by Nymphs 
and Venus with the Turtle. The innovation of 
tinting his figures (e.g. his Venus) he defended 
by a reference to Greek precedents. In 1836 
he was elected R.A. He left his studio to the 


responsible for St Bartholomew’s Hospital 
(1730), the Radclifife Camera at Oxford 
(1737-^7) and the Senate House at Cam¬ 
bridge (1730). His Book of Architecture 
(1728) helped to spread the Palladian style 
and influenced the design of many churches 


Royal Academy, which founded a Gibson 
Gallery. See Life by Matthews (1911). 

(6) Richard (1615-90), English court dwarf 
and miniaturist, married Anne Shepherd 
(1620-1709), like himself 3 feet 10 inches high. 
Charles I gave away the bride. 


of the colonial period in America. See Life 
by B. Little (1955). 

(2) Josiah Willard (1839-1903), American 
mathematical physicist, bom in New Haven, 
Connecticut, graduated at Yale, where he 
was professor from 1871 to 1903. He 
contributed to the study of thermodynamics, 
and his most important work, first published 
as On the Equilibrium of Heterogeneous 
Substances (1876 and 1878), and including his 
‘ phase rule % established him as a founder of 
physical chemistry. 

(3) Sir Philip (1877- ), English writer, 

spent his early working life on Fleet Street, 
and became war correspondent to the Daily 
Chronicle in World War I. He wrote several 
books on his war experiences, on current 
affairs and travel {European Journey, 1934; 
The New Elizabethans, 1953; &c.), and a 
number of successful novels, including The 
Street of Adventure (1909) about Fleet Street, 
The Middle of the Road (1922), The Cross of 
Peace (1933) and The Ambassadors Wife 
(1956). He was knighted in 1920. See his 
autobiographical The Pageant of the Years 
(1947). 

(4) Sir Vicaiy (1751-1820), English judge, 
bom in Exeter, became solicitor-general, 
attorney-general, lord chief-baron, and chief- 
ji^tice of the common pleas, having made 
his reputation for his defence of Home Tooke 
in 1794. His bitter sarcasm and lack of 
himour gained him the nickname of ‘ Vinegar 
Gibbs 

GIBSON, (1) Charles Dana (1867-1944), 
American cartoonist bom at Roxbury, Mass.’ 
was a brilliant black-and-white artist and, 
specially strong in society cartoons, created 
the beautiful, well-bred ‘ Gibson Girl 


(7) Thomas Milner (1806-84), British 
politician, was bom in Trinidad. Returned 
M.P. for Manchester (1841), he was a leading 
Anti-Corn-Law orator. Whilst sitting for 
Ashton-under-Lyne (1857-68) he was presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade (1859-60), and 
also ad-interim president of the Poor-law 
Commission. It was mainly owing to him 
that the advertisement duty was repealed 
(1853), the newspaper stamp duty (1855) and 
the paper duty (1861). 

(8) Wilfrid Wilson (1878- ), English 

poet and playwright, born at Hexham and 
educated privately, has written since 1902 
numerous volumes of verse (1918, 1926, See.). 
Later volumes include The Island Stag (1947), 
Fie also wrote plays: Daily Bread (1910), 
Within Four Walls (1950), t&c. A realist, he is 
concerned with the everyday things of life, 
particularly with industrial poverty. 

GIDDINGS, (p Franklin Henry (1855-1931), 
American sociologist, professor at Columbia 
from 1894, wrote The Principles of Sociology 
(1924) Scientific Study of Human Society 

(2) Joshua Reed (1795-1864), American 
anti-slavery statesman, was born in Athens, 
Penn. He sat in congress (1838-59); in 
1861 he was appointed consul-general in 
Canada. 

GIDE, zheed, (1) Aiidr6 Paul Guillaume (1869- 
1951), French writer, bom in Paris. He was 
one of the most brilliant and most widely 
recognized writers of his generation and 
received the Nobel prize for literature in 
author of over fifty volumes 
of fiction, poetry, plays, criticism, biography, 
belles-lettres and translations. Among his 
best-known works are: Les Nourritures 
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terrestres (1897), VImmoraliste (1902), La 
Symphonie pastorale (1919), the auto¬ 
biographical Si le grain ne rneiirt (1920), 
Les Faux Monnayeurs (1926), liis translations 
of Oedipus^ Anthony and Cleopatra and 
Hamlet, and his Journal, of which two 
volumes have been translated by Justin 
O’Brien. His influence on contemporary 
letters was great, through his personal 
contacts and through the Nomelle Revue 
frangaise, of which he was a co-founder in 
1909. See studies by C. du Bos (Paris 1929; 
trans. 1934), E. Gouiran (Paris 1934), K. 
Mann (1948), Pierre-Quint Guerard (1951), 
Painter (1951), Starkie (1953) and O’Brien 
(1953), and Life by J. Delay vol. ii (Paris 
1957). 

(2) Charles (1847-1932), French economist, 
born at Uzes (Card), was professor in turn at 
Bordeaux, Montpellier and Paris. His 
Principes d'dconomie politique (1883) became 
a standard work. He wrote also on co¬ 
operation and (with Charles Rist) on the 
history of economic doctrines. 

GIDEON, greatest of the judges of Israel, son 
of Joash, suppressed Baal-worship, and put 
an end to the seven years’ domination of the 
Midianites by routing them near Mount 
Gilboa. 

GIELGUD, Sir (Arthur) John, gil'good (1904- 
), English actor and producer, a grand¬ 
nephew of Ellen Terry (q.v.), made his name 
in The Constant Nymph (1926) and The Good 
Companions (1931), became a leading 
Shakespearian actor of the British theatre 
and directed many of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre productions, as well as 
The Cherry Orchard (1954) and The Chalk 
Garden (1956) in London. He has also 
appeared in films, notably as Disraeli in 
The Prime Minister (1940) and as Cassius in 
Julius Caesar (1952). He was knighted in 
1953. 

GIESEBRECHT, Wilhelm von, gee'ze-breK.nt 
(1814-89), German historian, was born in 
Berlin, and became professor of History at 
Konigsbcrg in 1857, in 1862 at Munich. 
His chief works are a history of the Germanic 
Empire to 1181 (1855-88). It was the first 
history of the middle ages based upon a 
critical study of primary sources. 
GIESEKING, Walter, gee'z^- (1895-1956), 
German pianist, born in Lyons, France, 
studied in Hanover and made his first public 
appearance in 1915. After the First World 
War, in which he served as a bandsman, 
he established an international reputation, 
especially in the works of Debussy and Ravel. 
At his death he was engaged in recording the 
complete piano works of Mozart, and 
Beethoven’s piano sonatas. See Life by 
Garoty (1956). 

GIESEL, Friedrich, gee'zel (1852-1927), 
German chemist, discovered in 1904 the 
radioactive element emanium. 

GIFFEN, Sir Robert (1837-1910), Scottish 
economist and statistician, born at Strathaven, 
at first a journalist, eventually became 
comptroller-general of the commercial, 
labour and statistical department of the 
Board of Trade. His works include Essays 
in Finance (1879-86), The Growth of Capital 
(1890) and Case against Bimetallism (1892). 


GIFFORD, (1) Adam (1820-87), Scottish 
judge, born in Edinburgh, was called to the 
Scottish bar in 1849, and was raised to the 
bench as Lord Gifford in 1870. By his will 
he left endowments to Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen and St Andrews Universities for 
undogmatic lectureships in natural theology. 

(2) Robert Swain (1840-1905), American 
landscape painter, was born at Naushon, 
Mass., travelled and painted in Europe and 
the Near East and settled in New York. He 
is best known for his sombre treatment of 
moorlands and seascapes. 

(3) William (1756-1826), English editor 
and critic, was born at Ashburton. Left an 
orphan at twelve, he was enabled to resume 
school by a local surgeon who liked his verses- 
He proceeded to Exeter College, Oxford, and 
after graduating in 1782, travelled on the 
Continent with Lord Grosvenor’s son. His 
first production, the Baviad '(’1794), was a 
satire on the Della Cruscans; the Maevlad 
(1796) against corrupt drama. Gifford’s 
editorship of the Anti-Jacobin (1797-98) 
procured him favour with the Tory magnates. 
In 1802 appeared his translation of Juvenal, 
with his autobiography, tie edited Massin¬ 
ger, Ford, Shirley and Ben Jonson, and was 
the first editor of Scott’s Quarterly Review 
(1809-24). He possessed much satirical 
acerbity, but little merit as a poet, and as a 
critic was unduly biased. See Life by R. B. 
Clark (1931). 

GIGLI, Beniamino, zheeVyee (1890-1957), 
Italian tenor, born in Renccanti. The son 
of a shoemaker, he won a scholarship to the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia. He made his 
operatic ddbut in Donizetti’s La Gioconda in 
1914, and by 1929 had won a world-wide 
reputation. A lyric-dramatic tenor of superb 
natural gifts, Gigli compensated for technical 
deficiencies and weakness as an actor by the 
vitality of his singing and was at his best in 
the works of Verd^i and Puccini. 

GILBERT, (1) Sir Alfred (1854-1934), English 
sculptor, born in London, studied in France 
and Italy and executed work of remarkable 
simplicity and grace, including his statue of 
Eros in Piccadilly Circus, London, and 
Comedy and Tragedy (1892). He was also a 
considerable goldsmith. Elected R.A. in 
1892, he was professor at the Academy 
(1900-09). 

(2) Anne. See Taylor (Isaac). 

(3) Cass (1859-1934), American architect, 
born at Zanesville, Ohio, was educated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
is remembered as the designer of the first 
tower skyscraper, the Woolworth Building 
0912), then the tallest building in the world 
(not counting the Eiffel Tower), and of other 
outstanding examples in New York, Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. 

(4) Grove Karl (1843-1918), American 
geologist, born at Rochester, N.Y., and 
educated there. He formulated many of the 
laws of geological processes. His report on 
the Henry mountains became the foundation 
of many modern theories of denudation and 
river-development. He also published a 
histoiy of the Niagara river and introduced 
technical terms such as ‘ laccolith ’ and 
‘ hanging valley *. 
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(5) Sir Humphrey (1537-83), English 
navigator, bom at Buxham, educated at Eton 
and Oxford, abandoned law for arms and 
joined the expedition to Le Havre (1512). His 
good service against the Irish rebels earned 
him a knighthood and the government of 
Munster (1570), after which he saw five years’ 
campaigning in the Netherlands. In 1576 
his Discourse on a North-west Passage to 
India was published by George Gascoigne, 
without his knowledge; two years later he 
obtained a royal patent to discover and 
occupy remote heathen lands, but his 
expedition (1578-79), which had cost all his 
owm and his "wife’s estates, was frustrated by 
internal dissensions, tempests and a smart 
brush with the Spaniards. Nothing daunted, 
he sailed again from Plymouth in June 1583, 
and in August landed in Newfoundland, of 
which he took possession for Queen Elizabeth. 
But off Cape Breton he lost the largest of the 
three vessels left out of five, so was forced to 
steer homewards with the Golden Hind and 
the Squirrel, the latter, in which was Gilbert, 
only ten tons burden. On September 9, the 
Squirrel went down with all on board. See 
Life by Wm. G. Gosling (1911), and Voyages 
by Quinn (1940). 

(6) Sir John (1817-97), English painter and 
illustrator, bom at Blackheath, after two 
wear>' years in the City was allowed to follow 
his true vocation—art. Mainly self-taught, 
he began to exhibit in oil and water-colour in 
1836. President of the Water-colour Society 
(1871), a knight (1872) and an R.A. (1876), 
he was known as ‘ the Scott of Painting 
and is remembered for his illustrations of 
Shakespeare, Scott, Cervantes, &c., and for 
his wood-engravings in the Illustrated London 
News. 


(7) Sir (Joseph) Henry (1817-1901), 
English agricultural chemist, born at Hull 
and educated at Glasgow and London, from 
1843 was associated with Sir John Bennet 
Lawes in the Rothamsted Agricultural 
Laboratory and in 1884 became professor of 
Rural Economy at Oxford. He is particularly 
noted for his work on nitrogen fertilizers, as 
opposed to Liebig’s mineral type. 

(8) William (1540—1603), English physician, 
bom at Colchester, in 1561 was elected fellow 
of St John’s, Cambridge, and in 1573 settled 
in London, becoming physician to Elizabeth, 
and president of the College of Physicians. 
In his De Magnate (1600) he established the 
magnetic nature of the earth; and he 
conjectured that terrestrial magnetism and 
electricity were two allied emanations of a 
single force. He was the first to use the 
terms ‘ electricity ‘ electric force ’ and 

electric attraction and to point out that 
amber is not the only substance which when 
rubbed attracts light objects. The gilbert, 
unit of magneto-motive power, is named 
after him. Sra Life (1891) and edition of his 
P- Thompson. 

(9) W^iam (1804-89), English novelist, 

lather m (10), born at Bishopstoke, aban¬ 
doned the East India Company’s service for 
the study of surgery, and that in turn for 
works, published from 
1858 onwards, include the delightful King 
George s Middy, a Life of Lucrezia Borgia 


and several Dcfoe-likc novels— Dives and 
Lazarus, Shirley Hall Asylum, De Profundis. 

(10) Sir William Schwenck (1836-1911), 
English parodist and librettist of the ‘ Gilbert 
and Sullivan ’ light operas, born in London, 
November 18, the son of (9), studied at 
Kang’s College, London, and became a 
clerk in the privy-council office (1857-62). 
Called to the bar in 1864, he failed to 
attract lucrative briefs and subsisted on 
magazine contributions to Fun, for which 
he wrote much humorous verse over his 
boyhood nickname ‘Bab’, collected in 1869 
as the Bab Ballads, and occasionally for Punch. 
He also wrote fairy comedies and serious 
plays in blank verse, which he alone rated 
highest of his literary output. But it is as the 
librettist of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s light operas 
that he is remembered. Their famous part¬ 
nership, begun in 1871, scored its first success 
with Trial by Jury under D’Oyly Carte’s able 
management at the Royalty theatre, London, 
in 1875. The same gay, jibing, ludicrously 
topsy-turvy wit, bcaulifuliy accentuated by 
Sullivan’s scores, pervaded the procession of 
light operas from H.M.S. Pinafore (1878) to 
The Gondoliers (1889), which played first at 
the Opera Comique and from 1881 in the 
newly built Savoy Theatre, a carpet in which, 
considered too costly by the ever argumen¬ 
tative Gilbert, touched olf the famous quarrel 
between him and Sullivan. They only 
created three more pieces before Sullivan’s 
death and Edward German’s efforts to fill the 
gap in Fallen Fairies (1909) proved unsuccess¬ 
ful. Knighted in 1907, Gilbert died from 
heart-failure while gallantly rescuing a lady 
bather from his private swimming pool. A 
petition to protect his copyright for ever was 
presented to parliament in April 1959. See 
works under Sullivan and Lives by S. Dark 
and Grey (1923) and H. Pearson (1957). 

GILBERT OF MORAY, St (d. 1245), the last 
Scot canonized, was Bishop of Caithness 
from 1223. 


GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM, St (c. 1083- 
1189), in 1148 founded at his birthplace, 
Sempringham, Lincolnshire, the order of 
Gilbertines for both monks and nuns. See 
work by Rose Graham (1901). 

GILBEY, Sir Walter (1831-1914), English 
wine merchant, founder of the well-known 
wine company, horse-breeder and agricul¬ 
turist, was born at Bishop Stortford, and 
created a baronet in 1893. 

G^CHRIST, (1) Alexander (1828-61), English 
biographer, husband of (2), born at Newing¬ 
ton Green, was called to the bar in 1849, 
but maintained himself by art-criticism. His 
Life ofEtty appeared in 1855, but the Life of 
Blake was completed by his wife (1863). 
See 2nd ed. with memoir of the author (1880). 

(2) Anne, nie Burrows (1828-85), English 
writer, wife of (1), was born in London, and 
married in 1851. She completed her hus- 
band s Life of Blake, wrote on Whitman, and 
on New England village life, and a Life of 
(1883). See Life by her son 

GELD AS (c. 493-570), Roman o-Bri ton writer, 
wrote m Armorica (c. 550-560) his famous 
treatise De Excidio Britanniae, first printed 
at London in 1525, again in Gale’s Scrip to res 
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(1691). He is a weak and wordy writer, 
but his work is the only contemporary British 
version of events from the invasion of the 
Romans to his own time. See Stenton, 
Anglo-Saxon England (1943). 

GILDER, Richard Watson (1844-1909), Amer¬ 
ican poet and editor from 1881 of the 
Century Magazine, was born at Bordentown, 
N.J. ' 

GILES, Lat. Aegidios, St (d. c. 700), according 
to legend an Athenian of royal descent, 
devoted from his cradle to good works. 
After giving away his patrimony, he lived 
two years with St Caesarius at Arles, and 
then retired to a neighbouring desert, where 
he lived upon herbs and the milk of a hind. 
The Frankish king, hunting the hind, dis¬ 
covered Aegidius, and made him abbot of a 
monastery built upon the spot. Here he died. 
He is the patron of lepers, beggars and 
cripples. 

GILFILLAN, George (1813-78), Scottish critic 
and essayist, lecturer and pulpit orator, born 
at Comrie, studied at Glasgow, and in 1836 
was ordained to a U.P. church in Dundee. 
See Memoir by Watson (1892). 

GILL, (1) Sir David (1843-1914), British 
astronomer, born at Aberdeen and educated 
there, was H.M. Astronomer at the Cape 
Observatory (1879-1907) and pioneered the 
use of photography as a means of charting 
the heavens. See monograph by G. Forbes 
(1916). 

(2) Eric (i.e. Arthur Eric Rowton Gill) 
(1882-1940), English carver, engraver, writer 
and typographer, born at Brighton, son of a 
clergyman. At the age of twenty-one he 
forsook the profession of architecture to 
which he had been articled and took up 
letter-cutting and masonry, working under 
the art teacher, Edward Johnston. From this 
he progressed to engraving about 1906-07 and 
in 1909 he carved his first stone figure, The 
Madonna and Child. Through the influence 
of Augustus John he exhibited at the Chenil 
Galleries, Chelsea, in 1911, and thereafter, 
for the rest of his life, maintained a steady 
output of stone and wood carvings, engrav¬ 
ings (for his own press, St Dominic, and also 
for the Golden Cockerel Press), type designs, 
such as Perpetua, Bunyan and Gill Sans-serif, 
subsequently adopted by Monotype and 
used all over the world; as also a stream of 
books dealing with his various crafts, his 
thoughts and beliefs. Devotion, of a starkly 
sincere quality, is the sign manual of all his 
art, whether it be the Stations of the Cross^ 
executed in Hoptonwood stone, in West¬ 
minster Cathedral (1913), war memorials up 
and down the country after the First World 
War, the gigantic figure, Mankind (1928), 
now in the Tate Gallery, the fine altar-piece 
at Rossall School Chapel, the sculptures at 
Broadcasting House, London, and many 
more. His books are equally the product 
of a mind ever searching, yet ever homing to 
the belief that goodness and truth are the 
fundamentals of both life and art. His own 
life was a pilgrimage; for, in pursuit of his 
beliefs he joined the Fabian movement, but 
later found the socialist ethic limited and 
joined the Catholic Church. He founded an 
ideal community at Ditchling. This, too, he 


abandoned for a solitary existence at Capcl- 
y-ffin, Wales, and finally retired to Bucking¬ 
hamshire. See his Autobiography (1940), 
Letters, ed. Walter Shewring (1948). 

(3) William John (1843-82), English 
military engineer and traveller in Ihe East, 
was awarded the Royal Geographical 
Society’s gold medal for his map of eastern 
Tibet. He and E. H. Palmer (q.v.) were 
murdered by Arab robbers. 

GILLESPIE, gil-les'pi, (1) George (1613-48), 
Scottish divine, was born and died at Kirk¬ 
caldy, studied at St Andrews and in 1638 was 
ordained minister of Wemyss. He showed 
characteristic fearlessness at the Glasgow 
Assembly that same year, was translated to 
Edinburgh in 1642, and in 1643 was sent to 
the Westminster Assembly, where he took a 
great part in the debates on discipline and 
dogma. His AarorCs Rod Blossoming (1646) 
is a masterly statement of the high Presby¬ 
terian claim for spiritual independence. In 
1648 he was moderator of the General 
Assembly. 

(2) James (1726-97), an Edinburgh snuff 
manufacturer who founded a hospital and 
school. 

(3) Sir Robert Rollo (1766-1812), British 
general, at the age of seventeen joined the 
Carabiniers. From 1793 to 1798 he experi¬ 
enced gruelling service against the French in 
Haiti. Having successfully commanded the 
20th Dragoons in Jamaica, Gillespie—after a 
furlough enlivened by his second duel—made 
his way overland to India via the Black Sea, 
Iskanderun, the Euphrates and Basra. At 
Vellore in 1806 his personal daring and 
initiative nipped in the bud an uprising that 
might well have attained the proportions of 
the 1857 Indian Mutiny, In command of a 
division in the 1811 expedition against Java, 
his success brought him a K.C.B. In the 
Gurkha War of 1812 he fell at the head of his 
men at the final assault on Kalunga. A 
diminutive figure, Gillespie was quite fearless, 
tackling six armed robbers and cutting down 
four of them as cheerfully as he charged a 
battery of grape-shotted guns. At the same 
time he was the soul of consideration for those 
under his command. See Life by E. Wake- 
ham (1937) and Fortescue’s study of him in 
A Gallant Company (1927). 

(4) Thomas (1708-74), Scottish divine, was 
born at Duddingston, and from 1741 had 
been minister of Carnock near Dunfermline, 
where in 1749 he opposed the ordination of a 
minister, was deposed by the General 
Assembly and founded in 1752 the Relief 
Church, which was later absorbed into the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

GILLETTE, King Camp, jU-lef (1855-1932), 
American inventor of the safety razor, was 
born at Fond du Lac, Wis., founded the 
company in 1901 and wrote on industrial 
welfare, &c. 

GILLIES, (1) John (1747-1836), Scottish 
historian, born at Brechin, published a 
translation (1778) of Isocrates and Lysias, 
History of Ancient Greece (1786), Frederick U 
of Prussia (1789), and History of the World 
from Alexander to Augustus (1807-10). In 
1793 he was appointed historiographer for 
Scotland. 
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(2) WUliam George (1898- ), Scottish 

artist, studied at the Edinburgh College of 
Art, in Italy, and under Andre Lhote m 
France. He was elected to the R.S.A. in 
1947. His finely organized interpretations of 
Scottish landscape (many in water-colour) 
are well known, and his work is represented 
in the Tate Gallery. In 1959 he became 
principal of Edinburgh College of Art. 

GILLOTT, Joseph, (1799-1873), English 
inventor, bom at Sheffield, shares with Sir 
Josiah Mason the credit of having perfected 
the manufacture of steel-pens. 

GILLRAY, James (1757-1815), English 
caricaturist, was bom, a Lanark trooper s 
son, at Chelsea. He first became known as a 
successful engraver about 1784, and between 
1779 and 1811 issued 1500 caricatures. They 
are full of broad humour and keen satire 
aimed against the French, Napoleon, George 
III, the leading politicians and the social 
foUies of his day. For four years insane, he 
died June 1. See illustrated Life by T. Wright 
(1851). 

GILMAN, Harold (1878-1919), English artist, 
bom at Rode, Somerset. He studied at the 
Slade School and in Spain. With Ginner 
and Gore, he was associated with the 
Camden Town Group (1910), and was later 
the first president of the London Group. 
Influenced by Pissarro and Van Gogh, he 
used ‘ fauve ’ colouring to paint interiors and 
portraits, e.g. his Mrs Mounter in the Tate 
Gallery, London. 

GILPIN, (1) Bernard (1517-83), Anglican 
divine, bom at Kentmere Hall, Westmorland, 
studied at Queen’s College, Oxford, and at 
Louvain and Paris and became archdeacon 
of Durham in 1556. His fearless honesty 
against pluralities brought accusations of 
heresy which, however, were unsuccessful, 
and on Elizabeth’s succession he was 
appointed rector of Houghton le Spring. 
He turned down many lucrative offers, 
preferring to minister to his parish and to 
make preaching excursions into the remotest 
parts of northern England. See Memoirs 
by Collingwood (1884). 

(2) William (1724-1804), British clergyman, 
a leader of the 18th-century cult of the 
picturesque, author of works on the scenery 
of Britain, illustrated by his own aquatint 
engravings, was bom at Scaleby, Carlisle; 
entered Queen’s College, Oxford; kept a 
school at Cheam; and in 1777 became vicar 
of Boldre in Hampshire. He is satirized by 
Combe (q.v.) in Dr Syntax. His brother 
Sawrey (1733-1807) was a highly successful 
animal painter, especially of horses. See 
study by C. P. Barbier (1959). 

GIL POLO, Caspar, heel- (c. 1535-91), a 
Spanish poet, was bora at Valencia, and died 
at Barcelona. He continued Montemayor’s 
Diana in his Diana enamorada (1564) which 
was very popular throughout Europe and was 
used by both Cervantes and Shakespeare as 
a basis for a plot. It marks a stage in the 
history of the novel. 

GILSON, Etienne, zheeUsd (1884- ), 

French historian, known especially for his 
inediaeval Christian philosophy. 

GIL VICENTE. ^See Vicente, Gil. 

GIMIGNANO, Vincenzo da S^ai^jim-in-yah'no. 


properly Tamagni (c. 1490-1530), Italian 
painter, perhaps a pupil of Raphael, whose 
influence is apparent in all his works, was a 
native of San Gimignano. 

GINCKELL, or Ginkel, Godcrt de (1630- 
1703), Dutch soldier, who was born and died 
at Utrecht, and accompanied William III to 
England in 1688. lie commanded a body of 
horse at the battle of the Boyne (1690), and 
on the king’s return to England was left as 
commander-in-chief in Ireland, He reduced 
Ballymore and Athlone, defeated St Ruth 
at Aghrim, and finally captured LinicricL 
In 1692 ho was created Earl of Athlone. He 
afterwards commanded the Dutch troops 
under Marlborough. 

GINSBERG, Morris (1889- ), English 

sociologist, professor at the London School 
of Economics since 1929, has written The 
Psychology of Society (1921), Studies in 
Sociology (1932) and essays on social 
philosophy (1956), &c. 

GINSBURG, Cliristlan David (1831-1914), 
Polish Rabbinical scholar, was born at 
Warsaw, came early to England and estab¬ 
lished himself as hn authority of the Hebrew 
scriptures. He discovered that the manus¬ 
cripts offered by Shapiro to the British 
Museum were forgeries. 

GIOBERTI, Vincenzo, jo-ber'tee (1801-52), 
Italian philosopher and politician, bom at 
Turin. Exiled from 1833, he published in 
Brussels an Introduzione alio studio della 
filosofia (1839), Del Bello (1841), and Del 
buono (1842). His conception of the papacy 
as the divinely appointed agency for Italian 
independence and federation of Italian states 
he expounded in Del primato civile e morale 
degli Italiani (1843). It was hailed with 
enthusiasm, and his fame was enhanced by 
II Gesuita moderno (1846-47) against the 
Jesuits. Returning to Italy in 1848, ho was 
for ten weeks prime minister, then settled in 
Paris, where he died. His Rinnovamento 
civile d^Italia (1851), a defence of Liberalism, 
influenced Victor Emmanuel IL In his 
philosophical writings he came near to 
Hegelianism. See studies by Briiers (1924), 
Gentile (1898) and Saitta (1927). 

GIOLITTI, Giovanni, tee (1842-1928), 

Italian statesman, born at Mondovi and 
trained as a lawyer, was five times prime 
minister from 1892 to 1921. He introduced 
universal suffrage and attempted unsuccess¬ 
fully to keep Italy neutral during the first 
world war. After it, he introduced vast 
schemes of social reforms. He was a near 
socialist in his political persuasions. See his 
Memories (trans. 1923). 
GIORDANI,yc?r-£/a/?'rte<?, (1) Giuseppe (c. 1744- 
1798), Italian composer, brother of (3), was 
born in Naples, composed the song ‘ Caro 
nmo ben and produced his opera II Bacio in 
London in 1774. 


jrietro (17/4-1848), Italian essayist, 
was bom at Piacenza, and wrote critical 
essays, pamphlets and addresses. 

(3) Tommaso (c. 1733-1806), Italian com¬ 
poser, brother of (1), composed several comic 
operas, a Te Deum (1789) and several airs, 
and from 1761 lived in Dublin. 

GIORDANO, Luca (1632-1705), Italian 
pamter, was born and died at Naples. He 
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acquired the power of working with extreme 
rapidity (whence his nickname Fa Presto, 

‘ Make haste ’), and of imitating the great 
masters. In 1692 he proceeded to Madrid, 
at the request of Charles 11 of Spain, to 
embellish the Escorial. His oils and frescoes 
are in most European collections. 

GIORGIONE,yor-jd'/zay, or Giorgio Barbarelli 
(c. 1478-1511), Italian painter, born near 
Castelfranco, probably studied at Venice 
under Giovanni Bellini, and soon developed 
a freer and larger manner, characterized by 
intense poetic feeling and by great beauty and 
richness of colouring. Several early portraits 
by him have disappeared, but an Enthroned 
Madonna is an altar-piece at Castelfranco. In 
Venice Giorgione was extensively employed 
in fresco-painting, but some fragments in the 
Fondaco de’ Tedeschi are all that now remain 
of this work. The best authorities reject by 
far the greater number of the easel-pictures 
ascribed to him. The Tempest at Venice, with 
its lovely landscape, is attributed to him. 
The Family of Giorgione at Venice, The Three 
Philosophers at Vienna, and the Sleeping 
Venus in the Dresden Gallery are admittedly 
genuine. Many of his pictures were com¬ 
pleted by other painters, including Titian’s 
the Caterina Cornaro in the National Gallery, 
London, for example. Giorgione was a 
great innovator; he created a new type, the 
small intimate easel picture with a new 
treatment of figures in landscape. He was 
the first great romantic artist. See studies by 
H. Cook (1900), Jusli (1908), Von Bohn 
(1908), L. Venturi (1913), M. Conway (1929), 

G. M. Richter (1937) and A. Stokes (1949). 

GIOTTO DI BONDONE, joftd (1267-1337), 
Italian painter and architect, was born at 
Vespignano near Florence. At ten, it is said, 
he was found by Cimabue (q.v.) tending 
sheep and drawing a Iamb on a flat stone, and 
was by him taken to Florence and instructed 
in art. The master had infused new life into 
the current Byzantine forms, and his changes 
were perfected by his pupil, who introduced 
a close imitation of nature, more varied 
composition, and greater lightness of colour¬ 
ing. Giotto’s works are numerous. Among 
them are twenty-eight frescoes from the life 
of St Francis, in the Upper Church at Assisi; 
another series of frescoes, with portraits of 
Charles of Valois, his friend Dante, &c., in 
the Bargello at Florence; another at Padua, 
comprising subjects from the lives of the 
Virgin and Christ, a Christ in Glory, and a 
Last Judgment', the Peruzzi frescoes at 
Florence, scenes from the lives of St John the 
Baptist and St John the Evangelist, which 
mark the culminating point of the painter’s 
genius; and the noble Coronation of the 
Virgin, in tempera upon panel, in the Baron- 
celli Chapel of Santa Croce. From 1330 
to 1333 Giotto was employed by King 
Robert in Naples, where he exercised a 
powerful influence upon artistic production. 

In 1334 he was appointed master of works of 
the cathedral and city of Florence. Aided 
by Andrea Pisano he decorated the facade 
of the cathedral with statues and designed 
the campanile. Giotto shows himself as the 
master of simplified and unified drama. His 
work has the intensity which conies from 
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absence of superfluous detail. He imparts 
not only a new sense of form but a new 
feeling for narrative. See works by B. de 
Selincourt (1905), O. Sir6n (trans. 1917), 
Belli (1954), and Battisti (1960). 

GIPPS, Sir George (1791-1847), governor of 
New South Wales (1838-46), was born at 
Ringwould, Deal, and served in the Royal 
Engineers. His policy of land selling by 
auction instead of the colonial office policy of 
a fixed price showed him to be an unpopular 
but far-sighted opponent of land monopoly. 
Gippsland in Victoria is named for him. 

GIRALDI, Giambattista, surnamed Cynthius, 
Cinthio, Centeo or Cmzio, jee-rahVdee (1504- 
1573), Italian writer, born in Ferrara. He 
was professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Florence and then of belles lettres. Later, 
he held the chair of Rhetoric at Pavia. He is 
the author of nine plays in imitation of 
Seneca, of which Orbecche (1541) is regarded 
as the first modern tragedy on classical lines 
to be performed in Italy. His Ecatommiti 
(published in 1565) is a collection of tales 
that was translated into French and Spanish 
and gave Shakespeare his plots for Measure 
for Measure and Othello. Some of his stories 
have been translated by F. Roscoe in his 
Italian Novelists (1825). 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, or Girald de 
Barr! (c. 1147-c. 1223), Norman-Welsh 

historian and ecclesiastic, born about 1147 
at Manorbier Castle, Pembrokeshire. Fie 
was brought up by his uncle, the Bishop of 
St Davids, took holy orders in 1172, and was 
appointed archdeacon of St Davids. On the 
death of his uncle (1176), the chapter of St 
Davids elected him bishop, but Henry II 
refused to confirm the selection, and another 
bishop was appointed. Girald withdrew to 
Paris, and on his return (1180) was required 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to ad¬ 
minister the diocese of St Davids, mis¬ 
managed by the new bishop. Being appoin¬ 
ted a royal chaplain, and afterwards preceptor 
to Prince John, he accompanied that prince 
in 1185 to Ireland. Flis well-known Topo~ 
graphia Hibernica is an account of the 
natural history, marvels and inhabitants of 
that country. His Expugnatio Hibernica is an 
account of the conquest of Ireland under 
Henry 11. In 1188 he attended the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in his progress through Wales 
to preach a crusade, and worked up his 
observations into the Itinerariurn Cambriae. 
On the see of St Davids again becoming 
vacant, he was again elected by the chapter; 
but the Archbishop of Canterbury interposed. 
He devoted the remainder of his life to study, 
and died at St Davids. See Life by Owen 
(1904). 

GIRARD, (1) Albert, KHf- (1592-1632), Dutch 
mathematician, born in Lorraine, published 
a trigonometrical work in 1626 in which the 
contractions sin, tan and sec are first used. 
He also introduced the convention of brackets 
and discovered that the number of roots of 
an equation is equal to its degree. 

(2) Stephen, (1750-1831), French- 
American miser and philanthropist, was born 
near Bordeaux, and was successively cabin- 
boy, mate, captain and part owner of an 
American coasting-vessel. In 1769 he settled 
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as a trader in Philadelphia, where he estab¬ 
lished a bank which became the mainstay of 
the U.S. government during the war (1812- 
1814). Girard was a sceptic, a miser and an 
exacting master, yet in the yellow fever 
epidemic in 1793 he nursed many of the sick 
in the hospitals, and in public matters his 
generosity was remarkable. Among other 
bequests he left 32,000,000 for founding a 
college in Philadelphia for male white 
orphans; no minister of any sect was to be 
on its board or visit it. See Life by Ingram 
(Philadelphia 1886). 

GIRARDIN, zhee~rahr~di^ (1) Delphine de, n^e 
Gay (1804-55), French writer, first wife of (2), 
w'as bom at Aix-la-Chapelle. A fashionable 
figure, graced by beauty, charm and wit, she 
was acclaimed by the outstanding literary 
men of the period. She contributed feuilletons 
to her husband’s paper under the pseudonym 
of the Vicomte de Launay, elegant sketches of 
society life and wrote some poetry, plays and 
novels, of Le Lorgnon (1831) is the best. 
See Life by L. S^che (1910), and Sainte-Beuve, 
Causerjes du Lundiy vol. III. 

(2) Emile de (1806-81), French journalist, 
husband of (1), was born in Paris, the 
illegitimate son of General Alexandre de 
Girardin. After the July revolution (1830) 
he started the Journal des connaissances 
utiles, and in 1836 the halfpenny Orleanist 
Fresse; a charge that this was subsidized by 
government led to a fatal duel with Armand 
Carrel (q.v.). From this time Girardin 
gradually became a decided republican. He 
promoted Louis Napoleon’s election to the 
presidency, but was exiled for disapproving 
the coup d’etat. He next threw himself into 
the arms of the Socialists, and during the 
Commune proposed a scheme for splitting 
France into fifteen federal states. In 1874, 
however, he founded La France, in which he 
supported the republic. He wrote some plays. 

(3) Francois Saint-Marc (1801-73), French 
literary critic and politician, born in Paris, in 
1834 became professor of Literature at the 
Sorbonne, as a leader-writer for the Journal 
des Debats combated the democratic oppo¬ 
sition, and was elected to the Academy in 
1844, to the National Assembly in 1871. He 
published several large works, among them 
Cours de littirature dramatique (1843) and 
Souvenirs et reflexions (1859). See a study 
^ Tamisier (1876) and Sainte-Beuve, 
Causeries du Lundi, Vol. I. 

GIRARDON, Francois, -do (1630-1715), 
Fr^ch sculptor, was born at Troyes, studied 
m Rome and after 1650 settled in Paris and 
joined the Lebrun group. He worked on 
decorative sculpture in Louis XIV’s galleries 
giirdens and palaces, mostly at Versailles! 
where he is noted for the fountain figures, 
and designed the tomb of Richelieu in the 
Sorbonne. 

C^ATO, Henri Honore, -rd (1879-1949) 
French general, trained at St Cyr and joined 
the Zouaves. In the 1914-18 war, after his 
flu rose to become chief 

or statt of the Moroccan Division. Following 
service as military governor of Metz, in 
e^ly 1940 he commanded in turn the French 

^ Annies, again suffering capture 
and intemment by the Germans. Escaping 


his captors, in 1942 he was picked up by a 
British submarine and landed in North 
Africa. Much diplomacy was required to 
win his support for the Allied cause as a 
subordinate of General Eisenhower, and to 
secure his collaboration, as joint chairman 
of the French Committee of National Libera¬ 
tion, with General de Gaulle. On the 
abolition of his post of commandcr-in-chief 
of the French forces, he refused the appoint¬ 
ment of inspector-general of the forces to 
become a highly critical Right-wing deputy 
in the 2nd Provisional Assembly of 1946. 
GIRAUDOUX, (Hippolyte) Jean, zhee-rd-doo 
(1882-1944), French writer, born at Bellac in 
Limousin. After a brilliant academic career 
and extensive travel, he settled into diplomatic 
service and became head of the French 
Ministry of Information during the second 
World War, until his affiliations became 
suspect. As a poet and novelist, steeped in 
symbolism, much affected by psycho-analytic 
theories, he brought to literature the technique 
of impressionism in painting; this is shown 
in Provinciales (1909), Simon le PathJtique 
(1918), and the reflection of his war experi¬ 
ences, Retour d’Alsace (1917). His plays, for 
which he is chiefly remembered and in which 
he remains essentially a poet, arc mainly 
fantasies based on Greek myths and biblical 
lore, satirically treated as commentary on 
modern life. They include Siegfried G928) 
Electra (1937), Ondine (1939), La Folle de 
Chaillot (1945), La Guerre de Troie tdaura pas 
lieu (1935) and Pour Lucr^ce. The last two 
were translated as Tiger at the Gates (1955) 
and Duel of Angels (1958) by Christopher 
Fry. See Four French Novelists by G. E 
by biskip (1958). 
GIRTIN, Thomas (1775-1802), English pain¬ 
ter, one of the greatest of the earlier landscape 
painters in water-colours, was a pupil of 
Edward Dayes and a contemporary of 
Turner, with whom he worked in the studio 
of J. R. Smith (q.v.), colouring prints, and 
with whom he formed a close friendship. He 
painted some of his best landscapes in the 
north of England and in France which ho 
visited m 1802 for his health, symptoms of 
the tuberculosis from which he died having 
appeared. Girtin’s paintings were among the 
iirst in which water-colour was exploited as 
a true medium as distinct from a tint for 
colouring drawings. His breadth of vision 
^ud noble simplicity were in sharp contrast 
to the detailed fussiness of the majority of 
early water-colourists. He considerably 
influenced Constable. See monographs by 
(1522), R. Davies 
(1924), and Mayne (1949), 

GISSING, George Robert (1857-1903), English 
novelist, born at Wakefield, and educated at 
Owens College, Manchester, which he left in 
disgrace. He roughed it in America, and his 
ouibodied in New Grub Street 
(1891), caused a stir. Other realistic Zola- 
^que portraits of poverty and misery include 
(1892) and The Odd Women 
^<^rks include Charles 
Dickens (1898), By the Ionian Sea (1901) and 
ms autobiographical The Private Papers of 
nlfnK (1903). See his Letters 

uy47), and studies by Swinnerton (1912), 
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Yates (1922), Selections with an introduction 
by Virginia Woolf (1929), and The Private 
Life of Henry Maitland, by M. Roberts (ed. 
M. Bishop, 1958). 

GIULIO ROMANO, properly Giuiio Fippi de’ 
Glaraiuzzi, joo'lyd ro~mah'no (c. 1492-1546), 
Italian painter and architect, born in Rome, 
assisted Raphael in the execution of several 
of his finest works, and at his death com¬ 
pleted the Apparition of the Cross in the 
Vatican, In 1524 he went to Mantua on the 
invitation of the Duke. The drainage of the 
marshes and the protection of the city from 
the floods of the Po and Mincio attest his 
skill as an engineer; while his genius as an 
architect found scope in the restoration and 
adornment of the Palazzo del Te, the cathed¬ 
ral, and a ducal palace. In Bologna he 
designed the fapade of the church of S. 
Petronio. Among his oil-pictures are the 
Martyrdom of St Stephen (at Genoa), a Holy 
Family (Dresden), Mary and Jesus (Louvre) 
and the Madonna della Gatta (Naples). 
Giuiio died at Mantua. Sec studies by D’Arco 
(1842) and Dollmayr (1901). 

GIUSTI, Giuseppe, Joos'tee (1809-50), Italian 
poet and political satirist, born near Pistoia, 
mercilessly denounced in a brilliant series of 
poems the enemies of Italy and the vices of 
the age. He was elected to the Tuscan 
chamber of deputies in 1848. See mono¬ 
graphs by Fioretto (1877), Leonardis (1887) 
and Martini (1929). 

GLADSTONE, (1) Herbert John Gladstone, 
1st Viscount (1854-1930), British statesman, 
youngest son of (3), was Liberal M.P. for 
Leeds (1880-1910), was criticized for ‘ reveal¬ 
ing ’ his father’s intentions as to the Irish 
question (1885), became Liberal chief whip 
in 1899, home-secretary from 1905 to 1910, 
when he was appointed first governor-general 
of the Union of South Africa and raised to 
the peerage. Pie was head of the War 
Refugees Association (1914-19) and pub¬ 
lished his political reminiscences. After 
Thirty Years, in 1928. 

(2) John Hal! (mi-mi), English chemist, 
born at Hackney, London, became professor 
at the Royal Institution in 1874 and estab¬ 
lished with Dale the proportional relationship 
between the refractive index and density of 
a transparent gas. 

(3) William Ewart (1809-98), British Liberal 
statesman, father of (1), was born at Liver¬ 
pool, December 29, the fourth son of Sir 
John Gladstone (1764-1851), a well-known 
Liverpool merchant and M.P. of Scottish 
ancestry. Pie was educated at Eton and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
as a double first in 1831. He had distin¬ 
guished himself greatly in the Union debating 
society, and in 1832 was returned by Newark 
as a Conservative to the reformed Parliament. 
In December 1834 Peel appointed him a 
junior lord of the Treasury, and next year 
under-secretary for the Colonies. When 
Lord John Russell brought forward his 
motions on the Irish Church Peel was 
defeated and resigned, and Gladstone went 
with him. In 1839 he married Catherine 
Glynne (1807-74) of Hawarden Castle, 
Flintshire. When Peel returned to oflicc in 
1841, Gladstone became vice-president of the 


Board of Trade and master of the Mint, and 
in 1843 president of the Board of Trade. In 
February 1845 he resigned because he could 
not approve of the Maynooth grant; but in 
December, in thorough sympathy with Peel, 
who had adopted free-trade principles, he 
re-joined the government as colonial 
secretary. No longer, however, in political 
sympathy with the Duke of Newcastle, whose 
influence had obtained for him the representa¬ 
tion of Newark, he gave up his scat, and did 
not re-enter parliament until the corn-law 
struggle was over; then, at the general 
election of 1847 he, still as a Tory, was 
elected by the University of Oxford. Hitherto 
he had been the traditional Tory; but the 
corn-law agitation set him thinking over the 
defects of the social system. He startled 
Europe by the terrible description which he 
gave in 1851 of the condition of the prisons 
of Naples under King ‘ Bomba ’, and the 
cruelties inflicted on political prisoners. By 
the death of Peel in July 1850 Gladstone was 
brought more directly to the front; and ho 
compelled the House of Commons and the 
country to recognize in him a supremo master 
of parliamentary debate. PI is first really great 
speech in parliament was made in the debate 
on Disraeli’s budget in 1852. On the fall of 
the short-lived Tory administration Lord 
Aberdeen formed the famous Coalition 
Ministry, with Palmerston for home sec¬ 
retary, Lord John Russell for foreign 
secretary and Gladstone for chancellor of 
the Exchequer. His speech on the intro¬ 
duction of his first budget was again masterly. 
The Crimean war broke up the Coalition 
Ministry; Palmerston became prime minis¬ 
ter, and Gladstone retained his oflico for a 
short time; but when Palmerston gave way 
to the demand for the appointment of the 
Sebastopol committee, Gladstone felt bound 
to resign. However, he returned as chan¬ 
cellor in 1850 when Palmerston was again in 
office. In 1865 South Lancashire returned 
Gladstone, who, on Lord Palmerston’s 
death and Lord Russell’s accession to the 
premiership, became leader of the House 
of Commons. A minor reform bill was 
introduced enlarging the franchise in 
boroughs and counties. The Conservative 
party opposed it, and were supported by a 
considerable section of the Liberals. The 
bill was defeated; the Liberals wont out of 
office (1866), The serious condition of 
Ireland, however, and the Fenian insurrection 
brought the Liberals to power with Gladstone 
as prime minister in 1868. In his first 
session he disestablished and disendowed the 
Irish church; and in the next session he 
passed a measure recognizing the right of the 
Irish tenant to compensation for improve¬ 
ments. For the first time in English history 
a system of national education was estab¬ 
lished. The Ballot Act was passed for the 
protection of voters. The system of purchase 
in the army was abolished by a kind of conp 
d'etat. Then Gladstone introduced a 
measure to improve university education in 
Ireland. This bill was intended for the 
benefit of Irish Catholics; but it did not 
satisfy Catholic demands, Catholic members 
voted against it, and with that help the 
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Conservatives threw out the bill (1873). 
Gladstone tendered his resignation, but 
Disraeli declined to undertake any respon¬ 
sibility, and Gladstone had to remain at the 
head of affairs. But the by-elections began 
to tell against the Liberals, Gladstone 
suddenly dissolved parliament and Disraeli 
came back to power (1874). For some time 
Gladstone occupied himself with his literary 
studies, but the Bulgarian atrocities (1876) 
aroused his generous anger against the 
Ottoman power in Europe. Parliament 
was dissolved in 1880, the Liberals came 
in with an overwhelming majority, and 
Gladstone (now member for Midlothian) 
became prime minister once more. Glad¬ 
stone succeeded in carrying a scheme of 
parliamentary reform, which went a long 
way towards universal male suffrage. But 
he found himself drawn into a series of wars 
in North and South Africa; and had to pass 
coercive measures for Ireland. Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr Burke were 
assassinated in Dublin; General Gordon at 
Khartum. Gladstone^’s government was 
defeated (June). Lord Salisbury came back 
into office for a few months; but at the 
general election, the first for the newly-made 
voters under the reform act, Gladstone was 
returned to office (1886). He made up his 
mind that the Irish people were in favour of 
Home Rule, but a split was caused in his 
party, his bill was rejected and after an appeal 
to the country he was defeated at the polls. 
But the general election of 1892 returned him 
again to office. In 1893 his Home Rule Bill 
was carried in the Commons, but was thrown 
out by the Lords. His advanced age made 
him resign in March 1894. He died at 
Hawarden, May 19, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His various essays in 
political and literary, in ecclesiastical and 
theological criticism, constitute a life’s work 
in themselves. Probably no other English 
minister has left behind him so long and so 
successful a record of practical legislation. 
As a parhamentary debater he never had a 
superior—possibly never an equal. See his 

C/n/rc/t and Religion, ed. Latlibury 
(1910), Gleanings of Past Years (1879) and the 
collected Midlothian speeches (1886); also 
G. T. Garratt 
(1936), Magnus (1954), and studies by J. L. 
Hammond (1938). 

GLAISHER, James (1809-1903), British 
meteorologist, bom in London, joined the 
ordnance survey in 1829, later became chief 
m^eorqlo^st at Greenwich, was elected 
r.R.S. m 1849 and next year foimded the 
Royal Meteorological Society. He made a 
large ^ nurnber of balloon ascents, once 
reaching a height of over seven miles to study 
the higher strata of the atmosphere. He 
compiled _ dew-point tables and wrote on 
several scientific subjects. 

Janet Douglas, Lady, glahmz (d. 
1537^ was burnt at Edinburgh, July 17 on an 
^s^stantiated charge of plotting James V’s 

GLAnViLL, (1) Joseph (1636-80), English 
philosopher, born at Plymouth, studied at 
Lincoln Colleges, Oxford, 1652- 
io:)b. The dominant Aristotelianism of 


Oxford weighed on him almost as heavily 
as the Puritan dogmatism outside; and after 
the Restoration he became a Latitudina- 
rian, vicar of Frome (1662), rector of the 
Abbey Church in Bath (1666), and nreben 
dary of Worcester (1678). The second 
edition of his famous work. The Vanitv of 
Dogmatismg (1665), an appeal for freedom 
of thought and experimental science was 
prefaced by a warm panegyric on the ncwlv- 
founded Royal Society, of which he had 
become a fellow. Yet his Philosophical 
Considerations touching Witchcraft (16661 
shows strange credulity. See studies hv 
Redgrove (1921) and Habicht (1936) ^ 

(2) Ranulf de (d. 1190), chief-justiciary of 
England (1180-89), adviser to Henry 11 and 
reputed author of the earliest treatise on the 
laws of England, the Tractatiis de Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Angliae {c. 1187). Glanvill 
was born at Stratford St Andrew near 
Saxmundham; in 1174 raised a body of 
knights and captured William the Lion of 
Scotland; he joined the crusade and died at 
(G90). See studies, cd. 

Woodbine (1932). 

GLAFTHORNE, Henry (1610- c\ 1644), Eng¬ 
lish minor dramatist, born at Whittlcscv 
between 1629 and 1643 wrote a few poems 
and some plays, including Albert as Wallen¬ 
stein’, Argalus and Parthenia, a poetical 
dramatization of part of the Arcadia: The 
Hollmder and Wit in a Constable, comedies* 
and 27i^ Ladies Priviledge. The Lady Mother 
was also attributed to him. 

GLAS, (1) George (1725-65), Scottish surgeon 
manner, son of (2), and settler (1764) nea^ 
Cape Verde, was murdered by mutineers olf 
the Irish coast. 

11^5-1773), Scottish divine, 
lather of (p, the founder about 1730 of the 
small religious sect of Glassites or Saude- 
manians, was born at Auchtcrmuchty, and 
from 1719 was minister of Tealing near 
Dundee. The name Sandemanians was 

(1718-71). They held that church establish¬ 
ments were unscnptural and that congrega- 
^ self-governing. 

GLASGOW, Ellen (1874—1945), American 
novelist, known for her stories of the South 
^^^ople (1900), The 
Battle Ground (1902), Virginia (1913), Barren 

(1929) Stooped to Folly 

(1882-1948), American 
writer, born at Davenport, Iowa, author of 

Topi®’(1915), Brook Evans 
(1928) and The Fugitive's Return (1929), also 
of plays, among them Trifles (1917) and 
^ (1930), based on the life of 

pSiteerplto“'°“ 

a London habit-maker, 
seems to have been a Roman Catholic, to 

febXe 

fist’ Rudolph, glow'ber 

physician, born at 
Karlstadt died at Amsterdam. In 1648 he 
hydrochloric acid; he was 
probably the first to procure nitric acid; and 
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he discovered Glauber’s Salt (sodium sul¬ 
phate), the therapeutic virtues of which he 
greatly exaggerated; also acetone, benzine 
and alkaloids. His treatises were translated 
by Christopher Packe (1689). 

GLAZEBROOK, Sir Richard Tetley (1854- 
1935), British physicist, born at Liverpool, 
director of the National Physical Laboratory 
from 1900, is known for his work on electrical 
standards. . . ^ 

GLAZUNOV, Aleksandr Konstantinovich 
(1865-1936), Russian composer, bom at 
St Petersburg, studied under Rimsky- 
Korsakov, was director of the Conservatoire 
there from 1906 until the revolution of 1917, 
when the Soviet government gave him the 
title of People’s Artist of the Republic. But 
in 1927 he emigrated to Paris. Among his 
compositions are eight symphonies and works 
in every branch except opera. Although 
labelled as a national composer, he tended 
to react against the Russian idiom in his 
later work, which shows a predilection for 
classical forms. 

GLEIG, George Robert, gleg (1796-1888), 
Scottish novelist and biographer, born at 
Stirling, son of the Bishop of Brechin, studied 
at Glasgow and Balliol College, Oxford, 
joined the army, and served in Spain (1813) 
and in America (1814). He took orders 
(1820), and became chaplain-general of the 
army (1844) and inspector-general of military 
schools (1846). He wrote The Subaltern 
(1825) and other novels, and books on 
military history and biography. 

GLEIM, Johann Wilhelm Ludwig, glim (1719- 
1803), German poet, was born at Ermslebcn 
near Halbcrstadt, and died at Halbcrstadt. 
His Lieder eines preussischen Grenadiers 
contributed to the war-poetry of the age of 
Frederick the Great. See Life by Kdrte 
(1811). 

GLEN, William (1789-1826), Scottish poet and 
unbusiness-like business man, author of 
‘ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie * and other 
lyrics, was born and died in Glasgow. Sec 
memoir prefixed to Poems (1874). 

GLENDOWER, or Glyndwr, Owen {c. 1350- 
c. 1416), Welsh chief, who figures promi¬ 
nently in Shakespeare’s Henry IV, claimed 
descent from Llewelyn, the last Prince of 
Wales, was born in Montgomeryshire, 
studied law at Westminster, and became 
esquire to the Earl of Arundel, but in 1401 
fell into dispute with Lord Grey over some 
lands, and, unable to obtain redress from 
Henry IV, carried on a guerilla warfare 
against the English marchers. In 1402 ho 
captured Lord Grey and Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, both of whom married daughters 
of the Welsh chieftain (now proclaimed 
Prince of Wales), and joined him in the 
coalition with Harry Percy (Hotspur). That 
coalition ended in the battle of Shrewsbury 
(1403), won by King Henry. In 1404 
Glendower entered into a treaty with Charles 
VI of France, who in 1405 sent a force to 
Wales; and the Welsh prince, though often 
‘ defeated, kept up a desultory warfare till his 
death about 1416. See Lives by A. C. Brad¬ 
ley (1927), L E. Lloyd (1931) and J. D. G. 
Davies (1934); and Bibliography by D. Rhys 
Phillips (1915). 


GLENELG, Charles Grant, 1st Baron (1778™ 
1866), British statesman, was born at Cal¬ 
cutta, and graduated as fourth wrangler 
from Magdalene College, Cambridge (1801). 
Entering parliament in 1807, he was chicf- 
secretary for Ireland (1819-22), vice-president 
(1823-27), president of the Board of Trade 
under Canning (1827—28), president of the 
Board of Control under Earl Grey (1830-34), 
and colonial secretary under Melbourne 
(1834-39). Having approved of Lord 
Durham’s ‘ ordinance ’ as to the Canadiiui 
rebels of 1838, he was compelled to resign in 
1839, and retired from public life. Elevated 
to the peerage in 1835, he died a bachelor at 
Cannes, the title thus becoming extinct. 

GLEYRE, Charles, glayr (1806-74), Swiss 
painter, was born at Chcvilly in the Swiss 
canton Vaud, studied in Italy, travelled in 
Greece and Egypt and took over Delaroche’s 
teaching school in Paris. Monet, Renoir and 
Sisley numbered among his pupils. Much 
of his work is at Lausanne. Sec Life by 
Clement (1885). 

GLINKA, Milchail Ivanovich (1803-57), Rus¬ 
sian composer, born at Novopasskoi, 
Smolensk, began life as a civil servant, but a 
visit to Italy made him eager to study music, 
which he did in Berlin, returning to Russia 
to produce his famous opera A Life for the 
Tsar (1836). His Russian and Ludmilla (1847), 
based on a poem by Pushkin, pioneered the 
style of the Russian national school of 
composers. Sec studies by Berlioz (1874), 
Calvocorcssi (1913) and Montagu-Nathan 
(1916). 

GLOUCESTER, Earls and Dukes of: 

(1) Gilbert dc Clare, 6th Earl of (d. 1230), 
father of (7), also 7th earl of Clare and 5th 
earl of Plcrtford, brought the house of Clare 
to the peak of its fortunes and was one of 
the twenty-five barons entrusted with carrying 
out Magna Carta. 

(2) Gilbert de Clare, 8th Ear! of (1243-95), 
son of (7), father of (3), also 9th carl of Clare 
and 7th carl of Hertford, sided with Simon 
de Montfort, and helped him to gain the 
battle of Lewes (1264); but, quarrelling with 
Simon, he made common cause with Prince 
Edward and won the battle of Evesham 
(1265). 

(3) Gilbert dc Clare, 9th Earl of (1291- 
1314), son of (2), also lOth carl of Clare and 
8th carl of Hertford, was mediator between 
Edward II and Lancaster (1313) and was 
killed at the battle of Bannockburn (1314). 
His sister, Elizabeth (c. 1291-1360), endowed 
Clare College, Cambridge (1336). 

(4) Prince Henry, Duke of (1639-60), was 
the third son of Charles 11. 

(5) Prince Henry, Duke of (1900- ), third 

son of George V, was educated privately and 
at Eton, became a captain m the 10th 
Hussars and in 1928 was created duke. He 
married Lady Alice Montagii-Douglas-Scott 
in 1935. There were two children. Prince 
V^^illiam (1941- ) and Prince Richard 

(1944- ). He was governor-general of 

Australia (1945-47). 

(6) Humphrey, Duke of (1391-1447), 
youngest son of Henry IV, was protector 
during the minority of Henry VI (1422-29), 
greatly increased the difficulties of his 
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brother, Bedford, by his greed, irrespon¬ 
sibility and factious quarrels with their uncle. 
Cardinal Beaufort. In 1447 he was arrested 
for high treason at Bury St Edmunds and 
five days later was found dead in bed. 

(7) Richard de Clare, 7th Earl of (1222-62), 
son of (I), father of (2), also Sth earl of Clare 
and 6th earl of Hertford, was envoy to 
Scotland (1255) and to Germany (1256), was 
twice defeated by the Welsh (1244, 1257) and 
supported Simon de Montfort, but later 
quarrelled with him. 

(8) Prince Richard, Duke of (1452-85). 
See Richard III. 

(9) Robert, Earl of (d. 1147), a natural son 
of Henry I, was the principal supporter of his 
sister Matilda against Stephen. 

(10) Prince William, Duke of (1689-1700), 
was the eldest son of Queen Anne. 

(11) Prince William Frederick, Duke of 
(1776-1834), son of (12), nicknamed ‘ Silly 
Billy^ died without issue. 

(12) Prince William Henry, Doke of (1743- 
1805), George Ill’s brother, was created duke 
of Gloucester and Edinburgh in 1764. 

GLO\m, Julia, nee Betterton (1779-1850), 
Irish comic actress, born at Newry, made her 
debut in 1789, was sold by her father to 
Samuel Glover in 1798. In 1802 she appeared 
at Drury Lane, London, and became a 
leading lady of the London stage, a successful 
Mrs Malaprop.—Her second son, William 
Howard (1819-75), was a composer and 
conductor. 

GLO\JCHISCH. SeeCLOVio. 

GLUBB, Sir John Bagot (1897- ), British 

soldier, bom at Preston, Lancs, was 
educated at Cheltenham College and the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. After 
service in the Royal Engineers in the First 
World War, he was first organizer of the 
native police force in the new State of Iraq 
in 1920. In 1926 he became an administra¬ 
tive inspector in the Iraqi Government. In 
1930 he was transferred to British-mandated 
Transjordan, organizing her Arab Legion’s 
Desert Patrol. In 1939 he became Com¬ 
mandant of the Legion, making it the most 
efficient Arab Army in the Middle East. He 
dismissed from his post in March 
1956 following some Arab criticism of him as 
the Emperor of Jordan With immense 
prestige among the Bedouin, ‘ Glubb Pasha ’ 
was one of the most influential figures in 
Aj^bia in the period of British paramountcy 
before the rise of nationalism. Publications 
include The Story of the Arab Legion (1948) 

A Soldier with the Arabs (1957), Britain and 
the Arabs (1959). 

GLUCK, Christoph Wilibald, gJook (1714-87) 
Austro-German composer, was born July 2 
at Weidenwang near Perching, in Bavaria 
After teachmg music at Prague, in 1736 he 
went to Vienna, and thence in 1738 to Milan 
wh^e he studied for four years under San- 
Martim. In 1741 he wrote his first opera, 
Ariaserse^ and seven others followed in the 
next four years. Having achieved some 
reputation, he was mvited in 1745 to London 
where a new opera, La Caduta de' giganti 
was performed; Gluck’s London visit and 
his study of Handel was the turning-point in 
his career. In 1746 he returned to Vienna, 


and his next opera shows signs of the new 
tendency, while some of the music in Tele- 
macco (produced in Rome 1750) and La 
Clemenza di Tito (Naples 175!) he afterwards 
considered good enough to be incorporated 
in Armide and Iphigdnie. But his style did 
not mature until he found in Florence in 
Calzabigi a librettist worthy of his music 
In 1762 he produced Orfeo, which struck the 
keynote of modern music drama. Alceste 
followed (1766), and Paride ed Elena (1769) 
the last work written for Vienna before he 
went to Paris. There his Iphig^nie en Aiilide 
(1774), and Orphic, an adaptation of his 
earlier Orfeo, met with enormous success. 
Gluck was at the summit of his success when 
the famous Gluck and Piccinni war divided 
JParis into Gluckists and Piccinnists represent¬ 
ing French and Italian opera styles respec¬ 
tively. Gluck finally conquered with his 
Iphiginie en Tauride (1779), and retired from 
Paris full of honour and comparatively 
wealthy. Fie died at Vienna, November 15 
See works by Desnoircsterres (1872), Marx 
(1862), Rcissmann (1882), Berlioz ’(trans 
1915), J. d’Udine (1906), E. Newman (1896)* 
M. Cooper (1935), A. Einstein (1936). 

GLYN, Elinor, nee Sutherland (1864-1943) 
novelist, born in Jersey, Channel Islands’ 
Starting with The Visits of Elizabeth (1900) 
she hit the jackpot with lliree Weeks (1907)’ 
a book which gained a reputation for 
naughtiness and was translated into every 
European language. Reflections of Ambrosine 
(1902), Vicissitudes of Evangeline (1905) 
Man and Maid (1922), Did She? (1934), The 
Third Eye (l940)—with these titles and others 
she kept her public enthralled. Nonsensical 
high-falutmg, faulty in construction and 
ungrammatical, her novels were nevertheless 
read with avidity, and a popular edition of 
her works in 1917 sold over a million copies 
She gravitated to Hollywood (1922-27) 
where ‘ it ’ (her version of sex-appeal) got 
Itself glamorized on the screen. Her incred¬ 
ible self appears more entertaining to us than 
her effusions and Elinor Glyn (1955) by her 
grandson, Anthony Glyn (Sir G. N. Davison) 

IS a book for the connoisseur of the fantas¬ 
tical. 

GLYNDWR. See Glendower. 

GMELIN, name of a German 

family of botanists and chemists: 

(1) Johann Friedrich (1748-1804), nephew 

Onomatologia Botanica (1771- 

(2) Johann George (1709-55), uncle of (1) 

professor of Chemistry and Botany 
travelled in 

durch Sibirien (1751- 

(0, born 
1817 to 1850 was professor 
of Medicme and Chemistry at Heidelberg. 
He discovered potassium ferricyanide, known 
Gmehn s salt m 1822. Introduced the 
terms ester and ketone into organic chemistry 
and published a text-book of inorganic 
frfuelirfs test is for 
pigments. ' 

Gottilieb (1744-74), nephew of 
(2), became professor of Botany at St 
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Petersburg (1767), and wrote Bistoria 
Focurum (1768). 

GNEISENAU, August Willielm Anton, Graf 
Neithardt von, gntzen-ow (1760-1831), Prus¬ 
sian general, was born at Scliildau in Prussian 
Saxony. In 1782 he accompanied the 
German auxiliaries of England to America, 
in 1786 joined the Prussian army, arid in 1806 
fought at Saalfeld and Jena. His gallant 
defence of Colberg (1807) led to his appoint¬ 
ment on the commission for the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Prussian army. In the war of 
liberation he rendered distinguished service 
at Leipzig (1813); in the Waterloo campaign 
as chief of Bliicher’s staff he directed the 
strategy of the Prussian army. In 1831, on 
the outbreak of the Polish rebellion, he had 
been made field-marshal and commander 
of the Prussian army on the Polish frontier, 
when he died of cholera at Posen. See Lives 
by Pertz (1864-80), Delbriick (1882), Neff 
(1889), von Unger (1914) and von Cochen- 
hausen (1933). 

GNEIST, Heinrich Rudolf Hermann Friedrich 
von, gnJst (1816-95), German jurist, was born 
in Berlin, where from 1944 he was professor 
of Jurisprudence. He was a Liberal member 
of the Prussian lower house and also of the 
imperial diet, and is known especially for his 
works on English and German comparative 
law, several of which have been translated. 
GOBBELS. See Goebbels. 

GOBELIN, go-be-Ii, French family of dyers, 
probably of Reims, who, about 1450, founded 
on the outskirts of Paris a factory which later 
became famous for its tapestry. 

GOBINEAU, Joseph Arthur, Comte de, 
go-bee-nd (1816-82), French orientalist, 
diplomatist and philosopher, born at 
Bordeaux, wrote The Inequality of Human 
Races (trans. 1915), and has been called the 
‘ intellectual parent ’ of Nietzsche and the 
real inventor of the super-man and super¬ 
morality. 

GODARD, Benjamin Louis Paul, gd-dahr 
(1849-95), French composer and violinist, 
born at Paris, a pupil of Vicuxtemps, is now 
remembered chiefly for the ‘Berceuse’ from 
his opera Jocelyn. 

GODDARD, Rayner Goddard, Baron (1877- 
), lord chief-justice of England (1946- 
1958), educated at Marlborough and Trinity 
College, Oxford, was called to the bar in 
1899, and specialized in commercial cases. 
He was appointed a High Court judge in the 
King’s Bench division in 1932 and became a 
lord justice of appeal and a privy councillor 
in 1938. In 1944 he was made a life peer 
and became a lord-of-appeal-in-ordinary. A 
strong traditionalist and a believer in both 
capital and corporal punishment, he stressed 
that punishment must punish. He used his 
great power in a relentless drive to stop the 
post-war crime wave. See Life by A. Smith 
(1959). 

GODEL, Kurt (1906- ), German logician, 
showed in 1931 that any formal logical 
system, such as Russell’s Principia Mathe-- 
matica, must contain propositions, not 
provable in that system. See A. Tarski, 
Undecidable Theories (1953), and study of his 
proof by E. Nagel and J. R. Newman (1959). 
GODERICH, Viscount. See Ripon, Earl of. 


GODFREY, (1) Sir Dan (1868-1939), English 
conductor, born in London, conducted opera 
and symphony concerts throughout Britain 
and was director of niusic to the corporation 
of Bournemouth and its symphony orchestra, 
the early regular broadcasts of which rnade it 
well known (1893-1934). He was knighted 
in 1922. See his Memories and Music (1924). 
His father, Daniel (1831—1903), was band¬ 
master of the Grenadier Guards (1856-96). 
His uncle, Charles (1839-1904), was band¬ 
master of the Scots Fusiliers and the Royal 
Horse Guards and professor of Military 
Music at the Royal College of Music. 
Another uncle, Adolphus Frederick (1837-82), 
was bandmaster of the Coldstream Guards, 
as was Charles (1790-1863), Sir Dan’s 
grandfather, who founded Jullien's Journal^ 
devoted to military music, and was appointed 
musician-in-ordinary to the King (1831). 

(2) Sir Edmund Berry (1622-78), English 
politician and London wood-monger and 
J.P., knighted in 1666, whose unsolved 
murder, one of the most celebrated of his¬ 
torical mysteries, was made by Titus Oates 
(q.v.) the coping-stone of his ‘ Popish Plot 
GODFREY OF BOUILLON, boo-ee-yo 
(c. 1061-1100), Crusader, was born at Baisy 
in Belgian Brabant, the eldest son of Count 
Eustace II of Boulogne, and Ida, sister to 
Godfrey, Duke of Lower Lorraine and 
Bouillon. He served with great gallantry 
under the Emperor Henry IV, both against 
Rudolph of Swabia and in 1084 in the 
expedition against Rome. Godfrey joined 
the first crusade, was elected one of the 
principal commanders, and in time became 
its chief leader. Eight days after the capture 
of Jerusalem he was proclaimed king; but 
his humility forbade him to ‘ wear a crown 
of gold where his Saviour had worn one of 
thorns ’, so he contented himself with the 
title of Defender of the Holy Sepulchre. On 
August 12, 1099, on the plain of Ascalon, he 
defeated the sultan of Egypt; this victory 
put him in possession of all Palestine, except 
a few fortified towns. He died July 18. See 
works by De Hody (2nd ed. 1859) and 
Froboese (Berlin 1879). 

GODFREY OF STRASBURG. See Gott¬ 
fried. 

GODIVA, go~dVva, an English lady who, 
according to tradition, when her husband, 
Leofric (d. 1057), Earl of Chester, imposed a 
heavy tax on the townsfolk of Coventry 
(1040), obtained its remission by riding naked 
through the market-place. The story occurs 
in Roger of Wendover (1235). Some writers 
assert that Godiva ordered all to remain 
indoors, which they did except for the 
famous Peeping Tom, but he is a later 
addition. See Hafele’s Die Godivasage (1929); 
also Folklore Journal (1890). 

GODLEE, Sir Rickman John (1859-1925), 
English surgeon, born in London, in 1884 
first removed a tumour of the brain surgically. 
A nephew of Lister, and his biographer, he 
was president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (1911-13) and of the Royal College 
of Medicine (1916-18), 

GODOLPHIN, Sidney Godolphin, 1st Earl of 
(1645-1712), English statesman, was born at 
Godolphin Hall near Helston, Cornwall. 
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He became a royal page in 1662, .entered 
parliament in 1668, visited Holland in 1678, 
and in 1684 was made head of the Treasury 
and Baron Godolphin. On William of 
Orange’s landing in 1688 Godolphin stood by 
James, and was sent with Halifax and 
Nottingham to negotiate with William; when 
James’s flight was known, he voted for a 
regency. Yet in February 1689 William 
reinstated him as first commissioner of the 
Treasury. Godolphin was a Tory; and, 
when William began to replace his Tory 
ministers by Whigs, Godolphin’s turn came 
to go in 1696. Anne on her accession made 
him her sole lord high treasurer (1702); 
in 1706 he was created earl. His able 
management of the finances furnished Marl¬ 
borough the supplies needed for his cam¬ 
paigns without increasing the public debt by 
more than one million annually. To prevent 
his own overthrow, he constrained Anne to 
dismiss Harley (1708); but the influence of 
Harley’s friend and relative, Mrs Masham, 
continuing to increase, and the power of 
Harley to grow, Godolphin in 1710 was 
himself dismissed. He died at Holywell 
House, Marlborough’s seat, near St Albans, 
September 15. See the Life of him by the 
Hon. Hugh Elliot (1888). 

GODOY, Manuel de, Duke of Alcudia (1767- 
1851), Spanish statesman, born at Badajoz. 
A member of Charles IV’s bodyguard, he 
became the royal favourite and was made 
prime minister in 1792, having encompassed 
the deposing of Aranda (q.v.). He led Spain 
into a series of disasters which culminated 
in the French invasion of 1808, when the 
king was obliged to imprison him as a 
protection from popular fury. He subse¬ 
quently intrigued with Napoleon and spent 
the rest of his life in exile at Rome and Paris, 
where he died. See his Mimoires (1836), and 
Life by Madol (1931; tr. 1934). 

GODRIC, St (c. 1065-1170), English pedlar, 
mariner—possibly pirate, pilgrim and seer, 
was bom in Norfolk, and died at Finchale 
near Durham, where he had lived as a hermit 
from about 1110. 

GODUNOV, Boris Fyodorovich (1552-1605), 
tsar of Russia, came to the throne in 1598, 
but had been regent from 1584 for Fyodor, 
imbecilic elder son of Ivan IV. Ivan’s 
younger son Dimitry had been banished to the 
upper Volga, where he died in 1591, mur¬ 
dered, according to rumour, at the behest of 
Boris. A pretender, claiming to be Dimitry 
and to have eluded the assassins, later started 
a revolt, overcame Boris’s troops and was 
crowned in June 1605, Boris having meantime 
died suddenly, thus averting certain deposi¬ 
tion. His rule had been able but ruthless. 
Moussoigsky used his story in an opera. 
See Life by Stephen Graham (1933). 

GODWIN (d. 1053), Earl of the West Saxons, 
was probably son of the South-Saxon 
Wulfnoth; but later stories make his father a 
churl. He ingratiated himself with Earl Ulf, 
Canute’s brother-in-law; by 1018 he was an 
earl, and about 1019 became Earl of the West 
S^ons. In 1042 he helped to raise Edward 
the Confessor to the throne, and married 
him to his daughter Edith. He led the 
struggle against the king’s foreign favourites. 


and Edward revenged himself by heaping 
insults upon Queen Edith, confining her in 
the monastery of Wherwell, and banishing 
Godwin and his sons. But in 1052 they 
landed in the south of England; the royal 
troops, the navy and vast numbers of burghers 
and peasants went over to Godwin; and the 
king was forced to grant his demands, and 
reinstate his family. Godwin died at 
Winchester, April 15. His son Harold was 
for a few months Edward’s successor. See 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest. 

GODWIN, (1) Francis (1562-1633), English 
bishop and author, was born at Hannington, 
Nortnants, the son of Thomas Godwin 
(1517-90), from 1584 Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. He graduated at Oxford in 1580, and 
became rector of Sampford, eventually 
becoming Bishop of Hereford in 1617. His 
eight works include A Catalogue of the 
Bishops of England (1601), but he is best known 
for Man in the Moon, or a Voyage Thither, bv 
Domingo Gonsales (1638), used as a source 
by Bishop John Wilkins, Cyrano do Bergerac 
and Swift. 

(2) Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-97), Anglo- 
Irish feminist, was born in London. At 
nineteen Mary went out to earn her own 
livelihood, and was in turn a companion, a 
schoolmistress and governess in Lord 
Kingsborough’s family. In 1788 she turned 
translator and literary adviser to Johnson the 
publisher. In this capacity she became 
acquainted with the literati and reformers of 
the day. In 1790 she produced her Vindica¬ 
tion of the Rights of Man, an answer to 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, 
and in 1792 her Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman, a work of genius which, advocating 
equality of the sexes and the main doctrines 
of the later women’s movement, made her 
both famous and infamous. In 1792 she set 
out for Paris. There, as a witness of the 
‘ Terror she collected materials for her 
View of the French Revolution (vol i 1794); 
and there in 1793 she met Captain Gilbert 
Imlay, an American timber-merchant, the 
author of The Western Territory of North 
America (1792). In May 1794 she bore him 
a daughter, Fanny; in November 1795, after 
a four months’ visit to Scandinavia as his 
* wife ’ and accredited agent, she tried to 
drown herself from Putney Bridge, Imlay 
having deserted her. But she recovered her 
courage and went to live with William God¬ 
win (q.v.) in Somers-town; they had first met 
in 1791. She being pregnant, they married 
in March 1797. In August, a daughter Mary 
(see Shellev) was born and on September 10 
the mother died. Among her other writings 
are Original Stories from Real. Life (2nd ed, 
illustrated Blake, 1796). See Memoirs by 
Godwin (1798), and monographs by Mrs 
Pennell (1885) and Stirling Taylor (1911). 

(3) William (1756-1836), English political 
writer and novelist, was born at Wisbech, but 
passed his boyhood at Guestwick in Norfolk. 
.Mter three years at Hindolveston day-school, 
three more with a tutor at Norwich, and one 
as usher in his former school, Godwin in 
1773 entered Hoxton Presbyterian College; 
in 1778 left it as pure a Sandemanian and 
Tory as he had gone in. But during a five 
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years’ ministry at Ware, Stowmarket and 
Beaconsfield, he turned Socinian and 
republican, and by 1787 was a ‘ complete 
unbeliever Meanwhile he had taken to 
literature. The French Revolution gave him 
an opening, and his Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice (1793) brought him fame and 
a thousand guineas, and captivated Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey, and later and above 
all Shelley, who became his disciple, son-in- 
law and subsidizer. It was calmly subversive 
of everything (law and ‘ marriage, the worst 
of all laws ’), but it depreciated violence, and 
was deemed caviare for the multitude, so its 
author escaped prosecution. His master¬ 
piece, The Adventures of Caleb Williams 
(1794) was designed to give ‘ a general 
review of the modes of domestic and unre¬ 
corded despotism ’; unlike most novels with 
a purpose, it is really a strong book. In 1801, 
four years after the death of Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin (q.v.), he married Mrs Clair- 
mont, who had two children already, and a 
third was born of the marriage. So there 
were poor Fanny Imlay (1794-1816), who 
died by her own hand; Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin (1797-1851), who in 1816 married 
Shelley; Charles Clairmont; ‘ Claire ’ Clair- 
mont (1797-1879), the mother by Byron of 
Allegra; and William Godwin (1803-32). 

A bookselling business long involved Godwin 
in difficulties, and in 1833 he was glad to 
accept the sinecure post of yeoman-usher of 
the Exchequer. His tragedy, Antonio (1800), 
was hopelessly damned. The best of his 
later prose works are The Enquirer (1797) and 
St Leon (1799). See Brailsford’s Shelley, 
Godwin, and their Circle (1913), studies by 
Monro (1953) and Crylls (1953), and Lives 
by F. K. Brown (1926), Woodcock (1946) 
and Fleischer (1951). 

GODWIN-AUSTEN, Henry Haversham 
(1834-1923), British soldier and surveyor, 
son of Robert Alfred Cloyne (1808-84), the 
geologist, a lieutenant-colonel and F.R.S., 
of the Trigonometrical Survey, after whom 
the second highest mountain in the world, 
the Himalayan ‘ K2 ’ was named in 1888. 
GOEBBELS, Joseph (1897-1945), German 
Nazi politician, the son of a Rhenish factory 
foreman, was educated at a Catholic school 
and the Gymnasium. A deformed foot 
absolving him from military service, his 
attainment of a number of scholarships 
enabled him to attend eight Universities. 
Indigent and adrift, he became Hitler’s 
enthusiastic supporter, and was appointed 
editor of the Nazi sheet Voelkische Freiheit. 
With the Fuehrer’s accession to power 
‘ Jupp ’ was made head of the Ministry of 
Public Enlightenment and Propaganda, an 
assi^ment he fulfilled with conspicuous 
abihty. Vain and ruthlessly ambitious, he 
was a less ostentatious spendthrift than 
Goering, while his numerous amours did 
nothing to impoverish his infinite capacity for 
work. A bitter anti-Semite, his excellently 
contrived platform manner, sonorous voice 
and gift of mob oratory made him a powerful 
exponent of the more radical aspects of the 
Nazi philosophy. Wartime conditions greatly 
expanded his responsibilities and power, and 
by 1943, while Hitler was running the war, 
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Goebbels was virtually running the country. 
A schizophrenic, alternating wishful thinking 
with hard-headed realism, he retained 
Hitler’s confidence to the last; and like his 
Fuehrer chose immolation for himself and 
his family rather than surrender. See The 
Goebbels Diaries, ed. Lochner (1948), and 
Life by R. Manvell and H. Fraenkel (1960). 
GOEBEL, Karl von (1855-1932), German 
botanist, born at Billigheim, Baden, was a 
distinguished plant morphologist, wrote 
Organographie der Pflanzen (trans. 1900-05), 
and founded the botanical institute and 
gardens at Munich. 

GOERDELER, Karl, goer'- (1884-1944), 
German politician, born at Schneidemiihl, 
served under Hitler as commissar for food 
production (1934), but retired from his 
mayoralty of Leipzig in 1936 and became 
one of the leaders of opposition to Hitler, 
culminating in Stauffenberg’s unsuccessful 
bomb plot July 20, 1944, for which Goerdeler 
was executed together with a number of 
generals. See G. Ritter, The German Resis¬ 
tance: Carl GoerdelePs Struggle Against 
Tyranny (1958). 

GOERING, Hermann Wilhelm (1893-1946), 
German politico-military leader, was born at 
Rosenheim, Bavaria. In the 1914-18 war he 
was one of the first infantry officers to fight 
on the Western Front. In 1915 he trans¬ 
ferred to the Air Force, became an ace pilot 
and later commanded the famous ‘ Death 
Squadron’- In 1922 he joined the Nazi 
Party and next year commanded the Hitler 
Shock Troops, but had to go into exile for 
five years after the failure of the November 
Munich putsch. In 1928 he became one of 
the 12 Nazi deputies to the Reichstag. In 
the troubled economic crisis years his in¬ 
fluence increased and in 1932 he became 
president of the Reichstag. When Hitler 
assumed power in 1933 Goering entered the 
Nazi Government with several posts, includ¬ 
ing that of Reich commissioner for Air. An 
early exploit of his as Hitler’s chief lieutenant 
was his instigation of the Reichstag Fire, 
his pretext for outlawing his Communist 
opponents. The evil genius of Nazism, he 
founded the Gestapo, set up the concentration 
camps for political, racial and religious 
suspects, and, in the great purge of June 30, 
1934, had his comrades murdered. Two 
years later the international phase of his 
career opened when he mobilized Germany 
for total war under the slogan ‘ Guns Before 
Butter When the Munich (‘ peace in our 
time’) Agreement was made in 1938, he 
thoughtfully announced a five-fold extension 
of the Luftwaffe. Early in 1940 he became 
economic dictator of Germany and in Juno 
reached the pinnacle of his power when 
Hitler made him marshal of the Reich, the 
first and only holder of the rank. But the 
Battle of Britain, the failure of the 1941 
Nazi bombing attacks to disrupt the British 
ports and cities and the mounting Allied air 
attacks on Germany in 1942 and 1943 led to 
a decline in his prestige. By the time of the 
Allied liberation of Normandy in 1944 he was 
in disgrace. As the war drew to a close, he 
attempted a palace revolution. Hitler con¬ 
demned him to death, but he escaped and 
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was captured by U-S. troops. In 1946 he 
was the principal defendant at the Nuremberg 
War Crimes Trial when his record of un¬ 
scrupulous intrigue and merciless oppression 
was laid bare. He was condemned for guilt 
‘ unique in its enormity , but conimitted 
suicide by poison on October 15 within a 
few hours of his execution. The dread career 
and sordid destiny of this 
‘ sawdust Caesar ’ with his flamboyant 
vanity, his vast collection of looted works oi 
art, his limitless ambition and hgfnsh 
instincts illustrates the depths to which the 
leadership of a nation may be dragged when 
despotic power is utterly 
morals. See Life by W. Fnschauer (1951), 
and Butler and Young, Marshal without Glory 
(1951). 

GOES. See Van DER Goes. 

GOETHALS, George ashington (1858- 
1928), American engineer, born at Brooklyn, 
chief engineer of the Panama Canal (1907- 
1914) civil governor of the Canal Zone 
(1914-16)- See Life by Bishop (1930). 
GOETHE, Johann Wolfgang von, g(f te 
(1749-1832), German poet, dramatist, scien¬ 
tist and court-official, born August 28 in 
Frankfurt-am-Main, was educated privately 
and studied reluctantly for his father’s 
profession, law, at Leipzig (1765-68), but a 
love-affair with Katchen Schonkopf inspired 
his first two plays, appropriately Die Laune 
des Verliebten (1767) and Die Mitschuldigen, 
which was, however, not staged until 1787. 
After a protracted illness, he continued his 
law studies at Strasbourg from 1770 where 
he came under the influence of Herder (q.v.), 
the pioneer of German Romanticism, read 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield and dabbled 
in alchemy, anatomy and the antiquities. 
Another love-affair, wdth Frederike Brion, 
inspired ‘Roslein auf dcr Heide’ and several 
fine lyrics. In 1771 he qualified, returned to 
Frankfurt, became a newspaper critic and 
captured the thwarted spirit of German 
nationalism in that early masterpiece of Sturm 
and Drang drama, Gdtz von Berlichingen, 
which in the person of the chivalrous robber- 
kni^t whose values had outlived his age, 
epitomized the man of genius at odds with 
society. Faust was begun, and Goethe 
followed up his first triumph with his self- 
revelatory cautionary novel, Leiden des jungen 
Werters (1774), which mirrored Goethe’s 
hopeless affair with Lotte Buff, the fiancee of 
a friend. Werter is made to solve the prob¬ 
lem of clashing obligations by nobly and 
romantically committing suicide. Goethe 
himself, however, * saved himself by flight ’. 
Clavigo, a Hamlet-like drama followed in 
the same vein, based on Beaumarchais’ 
Mimoires. Lili Schdnemann inspired the 
love lyrics of 1775. That summer he 
visited Switzerland and in the autumn he 
surprisingly accepted the post of court- 
official anci privy counsellor (1776) to the 
young duke of Weimar. He conscientiously 
carried out all his state duties, interested 
himself especially in a geological survey, and 
taken in hand, emotionally, by the young 
widow, Charlotte von Stein (q.v.) he mustered 
sufficient equipoise to exert a steadying 
influence on the inexperienced duke. His 
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ten-year relationship with the former, 
however, critics are generally agreed, did 
little to help his development as a creative 
writer, valuable as his ‘ anchor ’ might have 
seemed to him psychologically. In 1782 he 
was ennobled and, spurred on by his geolo¬ 
gical enthusiasms, extended his scientific 
researches to comparative anatomy, dis¬ 
covered the intermaxillary bone in man 
(1784), formulated a vertebral theory of the 
skull, in botany a theory that the leaf 
represented the characteristic form of which 
all the other parts of a plant are variations 
and made wrong-headed attempts to refute 
Newton’s theory of light. He wrote a novel 
on theatrical life, Wilhelm Meisters Theatra- 
lische Sendung, not discovered until 1910, 
which contains the enigmatic poetry of 
Mignon’s songs, epitomizing the best in 
German romantic poetry, including the 
famous ‘ Nur wer die Schnsucht kennt &c., 
but his early uncontrolled advocacy of man’s 
genius gave way to a more philosophical 
objectivity in his poem on the finiteness of 
humanity compared with divine nature. His 
visits to Italy (1786-88 and 1790) cured him 
of his emotional dependence on von Stein 
and contributed to a greater pre-occupation 
with poetical form, as in the severely classical 
verse version of his drama, Iphigenie (1789), 
and the other but more modern subjects 
Egmont (1788) and Tasso (1790). His love 
for classical Italy, coupled with his latest 
passion for Christiane Vulpius, found full 
expression in Rdmische Elegien (1795). 
Weimar society was scandalized when the 
latter produced (1789) a son, August, but 
this domestic arrangement was legalized by 
marriage in 1806. From 1794 dates Goethe’s 
more amiable disposition to Schiller (q.v.), 
with whom he conducted an interesting 
correspondence on aesthetics (1794-1805) and 
carried on a friendly contest in the writing of 
ballads which resulted on Schiller’s part in 
Die Glocke and on Goethe’s in the epic idyll 
Hermann und Dorothea (1798), the song cycle 
Die schone MiUlerin which was set to music 
by Schubert, but without Goethe’s thanks. 
Schiller and Goethe also jointly fulminated 
against philistinism in the literary magazine 
Horen, Goethe’s last great period saw the 
prototype of the favourite German literary 
composition, the Bildungs Toman in Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre (1796) continued as 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre (1821-29). 
Wilhelm Meister became the idol of the 
German romantics, of whom Goethe 
increasingly disapproved. He disliked their 
enthusiasm for the French revolution, which 
he satirized in a number of works, including 
the epic poem Reinecke Fuchs (1794), based 
on a medieval theme, and the drama Die 
naturliche Tochter (1803), and their disregard 
for style, which he attempted to correct by 
example in his novel Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften (1809) and the collection of lyrics, 
inspired by Marianne von Willemer, Der 
Wesvbstlicher Divan (1819). But Goethe’s 
and German literature’s masterpiece is 
his version of Marlowe’s drama of Faust 
on which Goethe worked for most of 
his life. Begun in 1775, the first part was 
published after much revision and Schiller’s 
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advice in 1808, and the second part (1832). 
The disillusioned scholar, Faust, deserts his 
‘ ivory tower ’ to seek happiness in real life, 
makes a pact with Satan, who brings about 
the love-affair, seduction and death of 
Gretchen, an ordinary village girl, and subtly 
brings Faust by other such escapades to the 
brink of moral degradation. The first part, 
including the famous Gretchen episode, is 
generally regarded as one of the classics of 
world literature. But English critics have 
not taken kindly to the excessive symbolical 
and didactic content of the second part. 
Goethe took little part in the political 
upheavals of his time. In 1792 he accom¬ 
panied the duke on the disastrous campaign 
against the French and was present at the 
siege of Mainz. Beethoven was disappointed 
at Toplitz (1813) by Goethe’s outward respect 
for social conventions. Yet Napoleon made 
a point of meeting Goethe at the congress of 
Erfurt (1803), and Goethe in 1813 kept aloof 
from the Befreiungskriege, having identified 
Napoleon with the salvation of European 
civilization. Goethe died March 22, 1832, 
and was buried near Schiller in the ducal 
vault at Weimar, a towering influence on 
German literature and especially in the mid- 
20th century a symbol of German liberalism 
and the ‘ good Germany as opposed to 
Prussian militarism and virulent nationalism. 
See his literary autobiography, Dichtung und 
Wahrheit (1811-32), Lives by G. H. Lewes 
(1855), O. Browning (1892), W. A. Cooper 
(1905-08), H. G. Atkins (1904), P. Hume 
Brown (1920), B. Croce (trans. 1923), G. 
Brandes (1922), J. G. Robertson (1927), and 
studies by Thomas Carlyle (1828-32), B. 
Fairley (1932, 1948 and 1953), and on Faust 
by A. Gillies (1957), S. Atkins (1958) and 
R. Peacock (1959). 

GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. See 
Gotz. 

GOFFE, William (c. 1605-79), English regicide 
born at Stanmer rectory, Sussex, became 
major-general in the Parliamentary army, sat 
in the House of Commons, and signed 
Charles Fs death-warrant. In 1660 he fled 
to America, lived for many years in seclusion 
at Hadley, Mass., and died at Hartford. 

GOGH, van. See Van Gogh. 

GOGOL, Nikolai Vasilievich, gd'gul-y 
(1809-52), Russian novelist and dramatist, 
born at Sorochintsi in Poltava in 1809, settled 
in St Petersburg, and became famous through 
two masterpieces, a comedy and a novel. 
After unsatisfactory trials of official life, and 
of lecturing in history at the university, Gogol 
left Russia and lived abroad, mostly in 
Rome (1836-46), when he returned to Russia 
and died in Moscow. His Inspector-General 
(1836), the best of Russian comedies, is a 
wild and boisterous satire, exposing the 
corruption, ignorance and vanity of provincial 
officials. Dead Souls (1837), one of the 
greatest novels in world literature, deals with 
an attempt by small landowners to swindle 
the government by the purchase of dead serfs 
whose names should have been struck off the 
register. In spirit it lies nearer to Swift than 
to Dickens. He also wrote some magnificent 
short stories, including The Overcoat and 
The Diary of a Madman, which introduce a 


nightmarish world of Gogol’s fantastic 
imagination, exemplifying his irrational 
fears, frustrations and obsessions. His 
characters are *■ flat ’ and ‘ cartoonlike ’. 
There is no psychological insight. His later 
work shows increasing obsession with his 
own sinfulness and he burnt many of his 
remaining manuscripts. See translations by 
C. Garnett, and Lives by J, Lavrin (1926), 
V. Nabokov (1944), Lavrin (1951), 

GOKHALE, Gopal Krishna, gd'ka-lay (1866- 
1915), Indian politician, born at Kolhapur, 
became professor of History at Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, and later principal, resign¬ 
ing in 1902, when he was selected repre¬ 
sentative of the Bombay legislative council at 
the supreme council, eventually becoming 
president of Congress in 1905. He was a 
leading protagonist of Indian self-government 
within the empire. 

GOLDING, (1) Louis (1895-1958), English 
novelist and essayist, author of Magnolia 
Street (1932), the story of a typical street in a 
provincial city whose inhabitants were Jews 
on one side, Gentiles on the other, also short 
stories, plays, &c., was born in Manchester 
of Jewish parents. See Life by J. B. Simons 
(1958). 

(2) Richard (1785-1865), English engraver 
after West, Lawrence, &c., born in London. 

GOLDMARK, Carl (1830-1915), Hungarian 
composer, born at Keszthely, Hungary, 
studied in Vienna and composed Die Kdnigin 
von Saba (1875), Merlin (1886) and other 
lavishly, colourful operas, two symphonies, 
two^ violin concertos, &c. His nephew, 
Rubio (1872-1936), the American composer, 
taught Copland and Gershwin. 

GOLDONI, Carlo, gol-dd'nee (1707-93), 
Venetian dramatist, studied for the law, but 
his heart was set upon play-writing. A 
tragedy, Belisario (1732), proved a hit; but 
he soon discovered that his forte was comedy, 
and set himself to effect a revolution in the 
Italian comic stage. He spent several years in 
wandering over north Italy, until in 1740 
he settled in his birthplace, where for twenty 
years he poured out comedy after comedy. 
He wrote no less than 250 plays in Italian, 
French and the Venetian dialect. He was 
greatly influenced by Moliere and the 
comrnedia delV arte, although many of his 
subjects are derived from direct observation 
of daily life. His best-known plays are 
I Rusteghi, which provided the plot for The 
School for Fathers produced in London in 
1946, LaLocandiera and LeBaruffe Chiozzotte. 
In 1761 he undertook to write for the Italian 
theatre in Paris, and was attached to the 
French court until the Revolution. See his 
own Mdmoires (1787), study by Marchini- 
Capasso (1912) and Life by Chatfield Taylor 
(1915). 

GOLDSCHMIDT, (1) Hans (1861-1923), 
German chemist, born in Berlin, invented 
the highly inflammable mixture of finely 
divided aluminium powder and magnesium 
ribbon (thermite process). The high tem¬ 
peratures attained make this useful for 
welding and incendiary bombs. 

(2) Madame. See Lind, Jenny. 

(3) Meier Aaron (1819-87), Danish 
novelist, was born at Vordingborg of Jewish 
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parentage, wrote En lode (n45) translated as 
hie Jew of Denmark, Hjemtos (l?53-57) or 
Homeless and his autobiography {}oTl)- 
(4) Richarii Benedikt (1878- ), German- 

American biologist, born at Frankfurt-am- 
Main was appointed biological director 
of the Kaiser-Wilhelm Institute, Berlin, in 
1921, was at Tokio University (1924-26), 
and in 1936 became professor of Zoology at 
California University. He conducted experi¬ 
ments on X-chromosomes, using butterflies, 
and is author of the theory that it is not the 
qualities of the individual genes, but the 
serial pattern of the chromosomes and the 
chemical configuration of the chromosome 
molecule that are decisive factors in heredity. 
Among his books are Die Lehre yon der 
Vererbung (1927), Die sexuellen Zwischen- 
stufen (1931), Physiological Genetics 
and The Material Basis of Evolution (1940). 
GOLDSmXH, Oliver (1728-74), playwright, 
novelist and poet, was bom probably at 
Eiphin in Roscommon, or perhaps at Pallas 
in Longford, November 10 (o.s.), his father 
being curate to the rector of Kilkenny 
West. After attending various local schools 
he entered Trinity College, Dublin, as 
a ‘ sizar ’ in June 1744, but showed no 
exceptional ability. In 1747 he was involved 
in a college riot, and finally ran away; 
but, matters being patched up by his elder 
brother, returned, and took his B.A. in 
February 1749. His uncle (the father was 
dead) wished him to qualify for orders, but 
he was rejected by the Bishop of Eiphin; 
thereupon he started for America, but got no 
farther than Cork. He was next equipped 
with £50 to study law in London; this 
disappeared at a Dublin gaming-table. In 
1752 he went to Edinburgh to study medicine, 
and stayed there nearly two years, but was 
more noted for his social gifts than his 
professional acquirements. He drifted to 
Leyden, again lost at play what money he 
had, and finally set out to make the ‘ grand 
tour ’ on foot, returning penniless in 1756. 
For a time he practised as a poor physician 
in Southwark, then was proof-reader to 
Richardson, and next usher in Dr Milner’s 
‘ classical academy ’ at Peckham. GriflSths 
of the Monthly Review retained him (for a 
few months) as author-of-ali-work; and in 
February 1758 appeared his first definite 


Letters (1760-71; republished as The Citizen 
of the World). In May 1761 ho moved to 
Fleet Street, where, in the same month, he 
was visited by Johnson. In 1762 he published 
a Life of Beau Nash. In 1764 the ‘ Literary 
Club ’ was founded, and he was one of its 
nine original members. His anonymous 
History (^England was followed in December 
1764 by The Traveller, a poem which gave 
him a foremost place among the minstrels of 
the day. The Vicar of Wakefield (1766) 
secured his reputation as a novelist. The 
Good NatuVd Man, a comedy (1768), was a 
moderate success. But he again escaped 
from enforced compilation (Histories of 
Rome, &c., History of Animated Nature) 
with his best poetical effort. The Deserted 
Village (1770); and three years afterwards 
achieved the highest dramatic honours by 
She Stoops to Conquer. A year later (April 4, 
1774) he died in his chambers at 2 Brick 
Court, Middle Temple, of a fever. Ho was 
buried in the Temple Churchyard, and the 
club erected a monument to him in West- 
minslcr Abbey, in the year of his death were 
published the unfinished rhymed sketches 
called Retaliation, and in 1776 The Haunch of 
Venison. Goldsmith died £2000 in debt. 
As a man, despite many obvious faults, he 
was warm-hearted and generous, and full of 
unfeigned love and pity for humanity. As a 
writer, in addition to the most fortunate 
mingling of humour and tenderness, he 
possessed that native charm of style which 
neither learning nor labour can acquire. 
Collected Letters and New Essays appeared 
in 1928. See Lives by John Forster (1854), 
Austin Dobson (1888), FI. J. Smith (1927), 
S. Gwynn (1937), R. M. Wardle (1958). 
GOLDSTEIN, Eugcii, -stin (1850-1931), 
German physicist, born at Gleiwitz, Silesia, 
and worked at the Berlin Observatory, 
discovered in 1876 the shadows cast at right 
angles to cathode rays and the ‘ canal rays ’ 
in 1886—which were later shown to be 
positively charged particles of atomic mass. 
GOLDSTOCKER, Theodor (1821-72), 
German-Jewish Sanskrit scholar, born at 
Kdnigsberg, from 1852 was professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London. He 
founded the Sanskrit Text Society, and 
among his many publications is part of a 
great Sanskrit dictionary. 


work*i a translation of the Memoirs of Jean 
Marteilhe, a persecuted French Protestant. 
Dr Milner had promised to obtain for him a 
berth as factory surgeon on the Coromandel 
coast; to get funds for his outfit he set about 
an Enquiry into the State of Polite Learning in 
Europe. But the nomination fell through, 
and in December he endeavoured unsuccess¬ 
fully to pass at Surgeons’ Hall for the 
humbler post of hospital mate. After he 
had pawned his clothes and been threatened 
with a debtor’s prison, the Enquiry (1759) 
attracted some notice, and better days 
dawned on Goldsmith. He started The Bee 
(1759), and contributed to The Busy Body 
and The Lady's Magazine. Then came 
overtures from Smollett and Newbery the 
bookseller. For the British Magazine of the 
former he wrote some of his best essays; for 
the Public Ledger of the latter the Chinese 


GOLDWYN, Samuel (1882- ), American 

film producer, born of Jewish parents in 
Warsaw. At the age of eleven, an orphan, 
he ran away to relatives in England, and 
again at thirteen to the United States. He 
founded a film company with a depressed 
playwright, Cecil B. de Millc, as director and 
produced The Squaw Man (1913). In 1917 he 
founded the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, 
in 1919 the Eminent Authors Pictures and 
finally in 1925 the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Company, allying himself with the United 
Artists from 1926. His ‘ film-of-the-book ’ 
policy included such films as Bulldog 
Drummond (1929), All Quiet on the Western 
Front (1930), Stella Dallas (1937) and 
Wuthering Heights (1939). He introduced 
Rudolph Valentino, Bebe Daniels, Pola 
Negri, Ronald Colman, &c., to the screen 
and, allegedly, quaint expressions such as 
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* include me out ’ to the English language* 
See his autobiographical Behind the Screen 
(1923). 

GOLGI, Camillo (1843-1926), Italian cyto- 
logist, born at Corteno, Lombardy, became 
professor of Pathology at Pavia. He dis¬ 
covered the bodies in animal cells which bear 
his name and which through their affinity for 
metallic salts, readily visible under the 
microscope, opened up a new field of research 
into the central nervous system, sense organs, 
muscles and glands. He shared with Ramon 
y Cajal the Nobel prize for medicine in 
1906. 

GOLLANCZ, go4angks\ (1) Sir Hermann 
(1852-1930), British-Jewish scholar, brother 
of (2), born in Bremen, an authority on 
Hebrew language and literature, became 
professor at University College, London 
(1902-24), and preacher at the Bayswater 
synagogue (1892-1923). He was the first 
British rabbi to be knighted (1923), sat on 
several government commissions and did 
much philanthropic work. 

(2) Sir Israel (1864-1930), British scholar, 
brother of (1), born in London, in 1906-30 
professor of English Literature at King’s 
College, was an authority on early English 
texts, and first secretary of the British 
Academy. 

(3) Victor (1893- ), British publisher, 

author and philanthropist, was born in 
London into a Jewish family of small business 
men. He was educated at St Paul’s school 
and New College, Oxford, where he won the 
Chancellor’s prize for Latin prose. As a 
young man he was in revolt against his home 
and against orthodox Judaism, which he 
eventually rejected. He was for a time a 
master and military instructor at Repton 
School, but went into publishing and in 1928 
founded his own firm. But he is best known 
for his innumerable campaigns and pressure 
group activities. In 1919 he was secretary of 
the Radical Research Group and in 1936 he 
founded the Left Book Club which was to 
have an enormous influence on the growth of 
the Labour party. During the second world 
war he helped to get Jewish refugees out of 
Germany, but as soon as the war ended he 
worked hard to relieve starvation in Germany 
and tried to oppose the view that the Germans 
should share in the collective guilt for the 
crimes committed by the Nazis. In the same 
spirit he founded the Jewish Society for 
Human Service which had Arab relief as 
the first of its aims. He has also vigorously 
launched national campaigns for the abolition 
of capital punishment and for nuclear 
disarmament. See his autobiographical My 
Dear Timothy (1952) and More for Timothy 
(1953). 

GOLTZ, Colmar, Freiherr von der (1843- 
1916), German field-marshal, born at Biel- 
kenfeld, wrote Nation in Arms (1883), &c., 
reorganized the Ottoman army (1883-95), 
and died in command of a Turkish force. 

GOMARUS, or Gomar, Francis (1563-1641), 
Dutch Calvinist theologian, born at Bruges. 
As divinity professor at Leyden (1594) he 
became known for his hostility to his 
colleague, Arminius. At the synod of Dort 
(1618) he secured the Arminians’ expulsion 


from the Reformed Church. From then 
until his death he was professor at Groningen. 
GOMBERG, Moses (1866-1947), American 
chemist, born at Elisabetgrad, Russia, 
emigrated to America and was educated^ at 
Michigan, Munich and Heidelberg, becoming 
professor at the first-named (1904-36). He 
is famous for his discovery of organic free 
3r£i^io2ils 

GOMM,’ Sir William Maynard (1784-1875), 
British soldier, born in Barbados, served in 
the Peninsular war from 1808 and became 
Wellington’s assistant. He also fought under 
Moore and on the Walcheren expedition. He 
was commander-in-chief in India (1850-55) 
and was made field-marshal in 1868, 
GOMME, Sir George Laurence (1853-1916), 
English antiquary, bora in London, wrote on 
folklore and London, and edited several 
antiquarian journals. He was clerk of the 
London County Council. 

GOMPERS, Samuel (1850-1924), American 
anti-socialist labour leader, born in London, 
went to U.S.A. in 1863, and helped to found 
the American Federation of Labour, of 
which he was long president. See his 
Autobiography (1925) and Life by R. H. 
Harvey (1935). 

GOMULKA, Wladyslaw, go-mooTka (1905- 
), Polish Communist leader, was born 
at Krosno, S.E. Poland. A local trade union 
leader, he organized during the Second 
World War underground resistance to the 
Germans and look an active part in the 
defence of Warsaw, In 1943 he became 
secretary of the outlawed underground 
Communist Party. He became vice- 
president of the first post-war Polish Govern¬ 
ment, but from 1948 was gradually relieved 
of all his posts for ‘ non-appreciation of the 
decisive rdle of the Soviet Union ’ and 
arrested in 1951. But for Stalin’s death in 
1953, he would have been executed. Later 
in 1954 he was released from solitary confine¬ 
ment. He was rehabilitated in August 1956 
and returned to power as party first secretary 
in October—thus preparing the way for a 
new course for Polish society. Soviet leaders 
tacitly acknowledged that complete Russian 
domination of the Polish Government was 
no longer feasible. Braving the risk of a 
‘ Stalinist ’ military putsch, he sought to put 
Poland on the road to a measure of freedom 
and independence, allowing freer discussion 
within a Marxist framework. 

GONCHAROV, Ivan Alexandrovich (1812- 
1891), Russian novelist, born at Simbirsk, 
led an uneventful life in the civil service and 
wrote Oblomov (1857; trans. 1915), one of 
the greatest and most typical works of 
Russian realism. His other two novels fail 
to attain the same quality. 

GONCOURT, gd-koor, Edmond de (1822-96), 
and Jules de (1830-70), French novelists, 
born, the former at Nancy, the latter at Paris. 
Artists primarily, in 1849 they set out to 
traverse France for water-colour sketches. 
Their note-books made them writers as well 
as artists. The important work of the de 
Goncourt brothers commenced when, after 
collaborating in studies in history and art 
(especially Japanese art), they took to novel¬ 
writing, Their task was to unite by means of 
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a plot a multitude of observed facts, and to 
cast around these an atmosphere which 
should illumine them. Their subject is not so 
much the passions as the manners of the 19th 
century, and their sense of the enormous 
influence of environment and habit upon man 
necessitated a close study of contemporary 
life. The first of these novels, Les Homines de 
lettres (1860; new ed. as Charles Demailly)^ 
was followed by Soeur Philom^ne (1861), 
Renee Mauperin (1864), Germinie Lacerteux 
(1865), Manette Salomon (1867), and Madame 
Gervaisais (1869). The last is their greatest 
novel; its sharp and painful analysis was too 
close a reflex of themselves. After Jules’s 
death, Edmond issued the extraordinarily 
popular La Fille ^lisa (1878), La Faustin 
(1882) and Chirle (1885). The interesting 
Idees et sensations (1866) had already revealed 
their morbid hyper-acuteness of sensation, 
and La Maison d'un artiste (1881) had shown 
their patient love for bric-a-brac; the Lettres 
de Jules de Goncourt (1885), and still more the 
Journal des Goncourt (9 vols. 1888-96), dis¬ 
closed their conception of fiction and their 
methods. Edmond, by will, founded the 
Goncourt Academy to foster fiction. See 
Paul Bourget’s Nouveaiix Essais de psychologic 
(1885), and Belloc and Shedlock’s Letters and 
Journals of E, and J. de Goncourt (2 vols. 
1894); also Lives by A. Delzant (1889), 
M. Sauvage (1932) and A. Billy (trans. 1960) ; 
and study by P. Sabatier (1920). 
GONDOMAR, Diego Sarmiento de Acuna, 
Conde dc (1567-1626), as Spanish ambassador 
in England (1613-21) laboured to arrange the 
marriage of Prince Charles (later Charles I) 
wjth the Infanta. 

GONGORA Y ARGOTE, Don Luis de (1561- 

1627), Spanish lyric poet, was bom at 
Cordoba, studied law, but in 1606 took 
orders and became a prebendary of Cordoba 
and eventuaUy chaplain to Philip III. He 
died May 23, 1627. Gdngora’s earlier 
writings—sonnets, lyrics, odes, ballads, and 
songs—are elegant and stylish. His later 
works, consisting for the most part of longer 
poems, such as Solidades, Polifemo^ Piraino y 
Tisbe, are executed in an entirely novel style 
which his followers designated the stilo culto\ 
it IS florid, pedantic, and euphuistic. See 
studies by Churton (London 1862) and M. 
Artigas (1925). 

P} <^OBDOVA, properly 
Gonzalo Hernandez y Aguilar (1453-1515) 
Spanish soldier, was born at Montilla near 
Cordoba. He served with distinction against 
me Moors of Granada, and afterwards in 
Portugal. Sent to assist Ferdinand H of 
Naples against the French (1495), he con- 
Mered the greater part of the kingdom of 
Naples, and expelled the French. When the 

was determined upon in 
1.?*set out for Italy, but 
fcst took Zante and Cephalonia from the 

Sicily, occupied Naoles 
demanded from the French 
the compact. This 
being rejected, war was waged with 

I^eat bSfle Gonsalvo won 

w^h bv ^^1 the Garigliano river, 

wmcfl by careful planning and tactics 


GOODE 


he crossed five miles above Minturno 
at a spot where in 1943 the 56lh British 
Division found a crossing. His victory 
secured Naples for Spam. Recalled in 1506 
and treated by the king with neglect Gon¬ 
salvo withdrew to his estates in Granada 
and died December 2. ’ 

GONVILLE, Edmund. See Caius. 
GONZAGA, -za/j'-, a princely north Italian 
family named from a small town in the 
province of Mantua, who ruled Mantua for 
three centuries, and from 1432 were mar 
quises, from 1530 dukes of Mantua. Thev 
were the champions of the imperial interests 
and were always at war with the Visconti 
Dukes of Milan. The tenth and last Duke of 
Mantua, who had sided with the French was 
deprived by the Emperor Joseph I of his 
estates, and died in exile in 1708. The Dukes 
of Montferrat were a branch of the Gonzagas 
See family history by S. Brinton (1927) '' 

(1568 91), Italian Jesuit, was born in the 
castle of Castiglione near Brescia, March 9 
1568. Renouncing his marquisate, he 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1585. In a 
plague at Rome he devoted himself to the 
care of the sick, but was himself infected and 
died. He was canonized in 1726. See the 
Italian Lives by Cepari (trans. 1891), E. H 

(2) Tomas Antdnio (1744-1809), Brazilian 
and Portuguese poet, pseudonym ‘ Dirceu ’ 
born at Oporto of an English mother and a 
Brazilian father, studied for the law, was sent 
where he met the 
Manila of his verses, but was exiled to 
Mozambique for his revolutionary activities 
married a rich mulatta and became a leading 
atizen of Mozambique. His Mari/fa de 
Dirceu (1792) contains the best verses in the 
Arcadian tradition apart from Bocage, and 
^^®^^^°sidered masterpieces of the Minciro 

GOOCH, p) Sir Daniel (1816-89), English 
engineer, born at Bedlington, Northumber¬ 
land, was early associated with the Steven- 
sons in railway construction, became G W R 
locomotive superintendent (1837-64) and 
himself in submarine 
n laying the first Atlantic cable 

n-I was made a baronet in 1866. 

He died at his Berkshire seat, Clewer Park 
( 1892 )® t)y Sir Theodore Martin 

(2) George Peabody (1873- ), English 

historian, born m London, Liberal M.P for 
Bath m 1906-10, editor of the Contemporarv 
Review from 1911, was author of English 
Democratic Ideas in the 17th century (1898), 
Germany and the French Revolution (1920), 
niri and Statecraft (1942) 

political and diplomatic 

rnoTiAT ¥ in 15>39. 

Frederick (1822-1904), British 

n 7 Q 5 Li en^aver Edward Goodall 

fnr bte CT K- London, is remembered 

^bject-pictures Raising the Maypole 
Gate (1856), 

(1851-96), American 
ichthyologist, was born at New Albany, 
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Indiana, was U.S. fish commissioner (1887- 
1888) and author of a Catalogue of Bermuda 
fishes (1876) and Oceanic Ichthyology (1895). 

GOODRICH, Samuel Griswold, pseud. Peter 
Parley (1793-1860), American publisher, was 
born at Ridgefield, Conn., and edited in 
Boston The Token (1828-42), to which he 
contributed moralistic poerns, tales and 
essays for children and in which the best of 
Hawthorne’s ‘ Twice-told Tales ’ appeared. 
He published some two hundred volumes, 
mostly for the young ; many of them became 
popular in Great Britain. See his Story of 
my own Life (1862). 

GOODRICKE, John (1764-86), English 
astronomer, born at Groningen, first accoun¬ 
ted for variable stars. He was awarded the 
Copley Medal in 1783 and elected F.R.S. in 
1786. 

GOODSIR, John (1814-67), Scottish anato¬ 
mist, born at Anstruther, studied at St 
Andrews and Edinburgh, where he became 
in 1846 professor of Anatomy, He is best 
known for his work in cellular pathology. 
See Memoir by Sir Wm. Turner (1868). 

GOODYEAR, Charles (1800-60), American 
inventor, born at New Haven, Conn., failed 
as an iron-manufacturer, and in 1834 began 
research into the properties of rubber. Amid 
poverty and ridicule he pursued the experi¬ 
ments which ended, in 1844, in the invention 
of vulcanized rubber, which led to the 
production of the well-known tyres named 
after him. 

GOOGE, Barnabe, gooj (1540-94), English 
poet, was born at Alvinghara in Lincolnshire, 
studied both at Cambridge and Oxford, 
travelled on the Continent, and became one 
of the gentlemen-pensioners of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. His best works are a series of eight 
eclogues and his Cupido Conquered. 

GOOSSENS, name of a Belgian, later English, 
family of musicians: 

(1) Eugene (1845-1906), Belgian conductor, 
father of (2), born at Bruges, studied at the 
Brussels Conservatoire and became a 
conductor of several opera companies in 
Belgium, France and Italy before making his 
name in comic opera with the Carl Rosa 
company in Britain from 1873. He founded 
the Goossens Male-Voice Choir in Liverpool 
in 1894. 

(2) Eugene (1867-1958), violinist and 
conductor, son of (1) and father of (3) and (4), 
born at Bordeaux, studied at the Brussels 
Conservatoire and at the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, played with the Carl Rosa 
Company under his father (1884-86) and 
with the orchestra at Covent Garden (1893- 
1894) and was principal conductor of the 
Carl Rosa Company (1899-1915). 

(3) Sir Eugene (1893- ), English 

composer and conductor, son of (2), born in 
Liverpool, studied in Bruges and London, 
and became associate conductor to Sir 
Thomas Beecham in the latter’s opera 
seasons. In 1921 he gave a highly successful 
series of orchestral concerts, in which he 
brought out some of his own music. From 
1923-45 he worked in America, as conductor 
of the Rochester (New York) Philharmonic 
Orchestra and of the Cincinnatti Symphony 
Orchestra. Appointed conductor of the 


Sydney Symphony Orchestra and director 
of the New South Wales Conservatory in 
1947, he had a profound influence in Australia 
both on standards of performance and the 
training of musicians. His own music, which 
includes the operas Judith (1929) and Don 
Juan de Manara (1937), a large-scale oratorio 
The Apocalypse, and two symphonies, found 
favour with the critics. He was knighted in 
1955. 

(4) Leon (1897- ), British oboist, 

brother of (3), born in Liverpool. He studied 
at the Royal College of Music and, after 1913, 
held leading posts in most of the major 
London orchestras, retiring from orchestral 
work to devote himself to solo playing and 
teaching. His sisters Marie (1894- ) and 

SidoBie (1899- ) are well-known harpists. 

GORCFIAKOV, (1) Prince Alexander Michael- 
ovich (1798-1883), Russian statesman, cousin 
of (2), born at St Petersburg in 1798, ambas¬ 
sador at Vienna (1854-56), succeeded Nessel¬ 
rode as foreign minister. As chancellor of 
the empire (1863) he was, till Bismarck’s rise, 
the most powerful minister in Europe. He 
secured Austrian neutrality in the Franco- 
German war of 1870, and in 1871 absolved 
Russia from the treaty of Paris (1856). After 
the conclusion of the Russo-Turkish war, 
the repudiation of the treaty of San Stefano, 
and the signing of the treaty of Berlin his 
influence began to wane, and he retired in 
1882. He died at Baden-Baden. See 
Klaczko’s Two Chancellors (trans. 1876). 

(2) Prince Michael (1795-1861), Russian 
soldier, cousin of (1), served against the 
French in 1812-14 and the Turks in 1828-29. 
He distinguished himself during the Polish 
revolution of 1831, and in Hungary in 1849. 
On the outbreak of the Crimean, war he 
commanded in the Danubian Principalities, 
and, now commander-in-chief in the Crimea 
(1855), was defeated on the Tchernaya, but 
recovered his laurels by his gallant defence of 
Sebastopol. 

GORDIANUS, Marcus Antonius, also called 
Gordian, name of three Roman emperors: 

Gordian I, surnamed Africanus (158-238), 
father of Gordian II, grandfather of Gordian 
III, descended from the Gracchi, was twice 
consul, and next proconsul of Africa. The 
tyranny of the Emperor Maximinus excited 
a rebellion in Africa, and Gordianus, then 
in his eightieth year, was proclaimed emperor 
conjointly with his son (238) and committed 
suicide when the latter was slain in a battle 
near Carthage by Capellianus, governor of 
Numidia, a month later. 

Gordian II (192-238). See Gordian I. 

Gordian HI, known as Gordianus Pius 
(c. 224-244), grandson of Gordian I, was 
elevated by the Praetorians to the rank of 
Augustus in 238. He marched in 242 against 
the Persians and relieved Antioch, but was 
assassinated. 

GORDON, name of a Scottish family which 
takes its origin and name from the lands of 
Gordon in Berwickshire and whose members 
became Lords of Strathbogie from 1357, 
Earls of Huntly from 1445, Marquesses of 
Huntly from 1599 and Dukes of Gordon 
from 1684 until 1836, when the title became 
extinct. Its 157 branches include the 
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Locliinvar line (Viscounts Kenmure from 
1633, extinct in 1847), the Earlston branch, a 
cadet branch of the latter and according to 
tradition the Earls of Aberdeen (q.v.) are 
descended from an illegitimate brother of Sir 
Adam of Gordon, killed at Homildon in 
1402, The noteworthy members of the 
Gordon family are (in chronological order): 

(1) George, 2ad Earl of Huntly (d. c. 1502), 
high chancellor of Scotland (1498-1501), 
married Princess Annabella, daughter of 
James I of Scotland. Their second son mar¬ 
ried the Countess of Sutherland and was 
progenitor of the Earls of Sutherland. See 
History of the Earldom (1813) written in 1630 
by Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun 
(1580-1656), the 12th Earl of Sutherland’s 
fourth son.—Their third son was progenitor 
of the turbulent Gordons of Gight, from 
whom Byron’s maternal ancestors were 
descended. 

(2) Alexander, 3rd Earl (d. 1524), Scottish 
soldier, son of (1), led the left wing of the 
Scots at the Battle of Flodden (1513). 

(3) George, 4th Earl (1514-62), Scottish 
hi^ chancellor, grandson of (2), supported 
Cardinal Beaton (q.v.) against Arran (1543), 
but when stripped by the crown of his new 
earldom of Moray rushed into revolt and 
feu at Corrichie. 

(4) George, 6tii Earl and 1st Marquis of 
Huntly (1562-1636), was head of the Roman 
Catholics in Scotland, defeated at Glenlivet 
a royal force under the Earl of ArgyU in 1594, 
but, submitting to the king, was pardoned 
and made Marquis in 1599. His second son, 
Lord John (d. 1630), was made Viscount 
Melgum and Lord Aboyne in 1627 and 
was burnt to death in Crichton’s tower 
of Frendraught. Viscount Abo 3 me was the 
style after 1632, Earl of Aboyne after 1660 
and Marquis of Huntly after 1836. See (13). 

(5) Sir John, of Lodiinvar, 1st Viscount of 
Kenmure (1599-1634), descended from Wil¬ 
liam of Gordon (1306-29), second son of Sir 
Adam of Gordon, was created Viscount in 
1633. William, 6th Viscount, was beheaded 
in 1716 for his share in the rebellion. The 
peerage, then forfeited, was restored in 1824 
but died out with Adam, 9th Viscount, in 
1847. 

(6) George, 2nd Marquis of Huntly (d. 1649), 
son of (4), espoused the royal cause in the 
civil war and was beheaded in Edinburgh. 

(7) Lewis, 3rd Marquis of Huntly, son of 
(6), was restored to the title by Charles II in 
1651, 

(8) George, 4th Marquis of Huntly and 1st 
Duke of Gordon (1643-1716), held Edinburgh 
Castle for James VII at the Revolution of 
1688. 

. (9) Alexander, 2nd Duke (c. 1678-1728), 
like his father (8) a Jacobite, led reinforce¬ 
ments to the Old Pretender at Perth (1715). 
His son. Lord Lewis (d. 1754), defeated the 
Macleod of Macleod in the ’45 for the 
Jacobites and died an exile in Montreuil. 

(10) Cosmo George, 3rd Duke (d. 1752), 
father of (11) and (12). 

(11) Alexander, 4th Duke (c. 1745-1827), 
son of (10), was the author of the well-known 
song, ‘ Cauld Kail in Aberdeen ’.—His wife, 
the spnghtly Jane Maxwell (c. 1749-1812), 


was known as the * beautiful Duchess of 
Gordon 

(12) Lord George (1751-93), Anti-catholic 
agitator, son of (10), was born in London, 
educated at Eton, entered the navy and 
retired as lieutenant in 1772. Elected M.P. 
in 1774, he attacked both sides, A bill 
having in 1778 passed for the relief of Roman 
Catholics from certain disabilities, Lord 
George, as president of a Protestant associa¬ 
tion, headed (June 2), 1780 a mob of 50,000 
persons, who marched in procession to the 
House of Commons to present a petition for 
its repeal. For five days, serious rioting took 
place during which many Catholic chapels 
and private houses, Newgate, and the house 
of the chief-justice, Lord Mansfield, were 
destroyed. On the 7th the troops were 
called out, and 285 of the rioters were re¬ 
ported killed, 173 wounded and 139 
arrested, 21 being executed. Property to the 
amount of £180,000 was destroyed in the 
riots. Lord George was tried for high 
treason; but Erskinc’s defence got him off. 
He subsequently turned Jew, calling himself 
Israel Abraham George Gordon. In 1787 
he was convicted for a libel on Marie 
Antoinette, fled to Holland, was extradited 
and taken to Newgate, where he died of gaol 
fever. See Life by R. Watson (1795), 
Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge, do Castro’s study 
(1926), and King Mob, by C. Hibbcrt (1958). 

(13) George, 5th Duke of Gordon (1770- 
1836), died without issue; when the title of 
Duke of Gordon became extinct, and that 
of Marquis of Huntly was adjudged to the 
Earl of Aboyne. The estates went to the 
Duke’s nephew, Charles, 5th Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox, grandson of the 4th 
Duke of Gordon; and his son, the 6th Duke 
of Richmond, was in 1876 created also Duke 
of Gordon. 


GUKDUJN, (1) Adam Lindsay (1833-70), 
Australian poet, was born at Fayal in the 
Azores in 1833, the son of a retired army- 
captain. Educated in England, at twenty he 
sailed to S. Australia. There and in Victoria 
he occupied himself as police-trooper, 
horse-breaker and livery-stable keeper, and 
was the best gentleman stecplcchasc-rider in 
the colonies. A fall, financial losses and fear 
of failure as a poet affecting his mind, he 
blew out his brains at Brighton, near Mel¬ 
bourne, June 24. He had published Sea-Spray 
and Smoke-drift (1867), Ashtaroth (1867), and 
Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes (1870). 
* The Sick Stock-rider ’ is a vivid picture of 
bush-life; but the best verse of this so-called 
‘ first of Australian poets ’ is English in subject 
and sentiment. See studies by Humphris and 
Sladen (1912) and Vidlcr (1926). 

(2) Charles George (1833-85), British 
soldier, was bom at Woolwich, January 28 
and descended from a cadet branch of the 
House of Huntly. (See Gordon Family.) 
He ^tered Woolwich Academy in 1847, and 
me Royal Engineers in, 1852; served before 
^bastopol from January 1855 to the end of 
the siege; and was engaged in surveying the 
between Turkey and Russia 
(1856-57). In 1860 he went to China and 
took part in the capture of Peking and the 
destruction of the Summer Palace. In 
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command of a Chinese force (1863-64), he 
fought thirty-three actions against the 
Taipings and took numerous walled towns, 
effectually crushing the formidable rebellion 
—a feat that placed ‘ Chinese Gordon ’ in the 
foremost rank of the soldiers of his day. 
From 1865 he was for six years engaged in 
the ordinap^ engineer duties at Gravesend, 
devoting his spare moments to relieving the 
want and misery of the poor, visiting the 
sick, teaching, feeding and clothing the waifs 
and strays. He was on the Danube Naviga¬ 
tion Commission (1871-72), in 1873 he 
accepted employment under Ismail, Khedive 
of Egypt, and took up Sir Samuel Baker’s 
work of opening up the vast regions of the 
equatorial Nile. A chain of posts was 
established along the Nile, steamers were 
placed above the last of the rapids, and the 
navigation of Lake Albert was successfully 
accomplished; but realizing that his efforts 
to suppress the slave-trade must remain 
unsuccessful unless his power extended to 
the vast plain countries lying west of the 
Nile basin, Gordon returned to England in 
1876. Going out again in 1877, he was 
appointed governor of the Sudan, from the 
Second Cataract of the Nile to the Great 
Lakes, and from the Red Sea to the head¬ 
waters of the streams that fall into Lake Chad. 
During the next three years he reconnoitred 
this vast territory. Surrounded by enemies 
and wracked with fever, his feats of govern¬ 
ment and engineering astounded the world. 
But in 1880, his health undermined, he 
resigned; made a short visit to India and 
China; but the close of 1880 found him in 
Ireland propounding a scheme of land-law 
improvement. For a year he volunteered to 
take another officer’s duty in the Mauritius, 
and from Mauritius proceeded to the Cape 
in colonial employment, returning finally to 
England in the close of 1882. Almost the 
whole of 1883 was spent in Palestine in quiet 
and reflection. Early in 1884 he was asked 
by the British government to proceed once 
more to the Sudan to relieve the garrisons in 
Egypt which were in rebel territory. A 
month after he reached Khartoum it was 
invested by the troops of the Mahdi. The 
siege had lasted five months when a relief 
expedition was organized in England. In 
September the advance up the Nile began, 
and early in November the troops entered 
the Sudan and the advance guard arrived on 
January 28, 1885, in the neighbourhood of 
Khartoum. It was too late. The place had 
been taken two days earlier, and Gordon had 
been murdered on the palace steps. The 
national memorial is the Gordon Boys’ 
School at Woking. There are memorials 
of him in St Paul’s Cathedral and elsewhere. 
See Lives and studies by E. Hake (1884), 
W. Butler (1889), F. R. Wingate (1891), 

H. E. Worthum (1911), Buchan (1934), G. S. 
Hutchinson (1945), Elton (1954), G. French 
(1958). 

(3) Lord George. See Gordon Family (12). 

(4) James. See Gordon, Robert. 

(5) Sir John Watson (1788-1864), bom at 
Edinburgh, on Raeburn’s death in 1823 
succeeded him as the first portrait-painter of 
Scotland. In 1850 he was elected P.R.S.A, 
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and knighted, and in 1851 he became an R.A. 
His portraits of Macaulay, the Prince of 
Wales and many others are in the Scottish 
National Gallery and of De Quincey in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. His 
best-known works include Sir Walter Scott, 
Earl of Dalhousie and Dr. Chalmers. 

(6) Lord Lewis, See Gordon Family (9). 

(7) Patrick (1635-99), Scottish soldier of 
fortune, was born at Easter Auchleuchries, 
Aberdeenshire. A Catholic, he at sixteen 
entered the Jesuit College of Braunsberg, but 
absconded in 1653, eventually joining the 
Swedish army during the war with Poland in 
1655. During the next six years he was 
repeatedly captured and every time fought 
for his captors until retaken. In 1661 he 
joined the Russian army and rose to high 
rank. Although he was sent on missions to 
Britain in 1665 and 1685, he did not succeed 
in his desire to return to Scotland perman¬ 
ently. Under Tsar Peter the Great he was 
made general in 1688, crushed a conspiracy 
in 1689 and a serious revolt in 1698. See his 
abridged Diary (ed. Robertson, 1859). 

(8) Robert (1580-1661), Scottish carto¬ 
grapher, of Straloch, along with his son, 
James (c. 1615-86), who was minister of 
Rothiemay, Banffshire, revised and edited 
Font’s Scottish maps for Blaeu’s Atlas. The 
son also wrote Scots Affairs 1624-51 (Spalding 
Club, 1841).—A grandson, Robert (1665- 
1732), founded a boys’ school at Aberdeen. 

(9) Sir Robert (1647-1704), Scottish 
inventor and reputed warlock, of Gordons- 
toun, Moray, corresponded with Sir Robert 
Boyle (q.v.) the chemist and designed a pump 
for raising water. 

GORDON-CUMMING, (1) Constance 
Frederica (1837-1924), British traveller and 
author, sister of (2), born at Altyre, Moray, 
wrote sprightly and entertaining works 
including At home in Fiji (1881), China 
(1885), Memories (1904-05), &c. 

(2) Roualeyn George (1820-66), British 
lion-hunter, brother of (1), educated at Eton, 
entered the Madras Cavalry (1838), served 
for a time in Canada, and joined the Cape 
Mounted Rifles (1843); but soon resigned 
his commission, and engaged in those famous 
hunting exploits narrated in his Five Years of 
a Hunter*s Life (1850). 

GORE, (1) Catherine Grace Frances, n^e 
Moody (1799-1861), English novelist, born 
at East Retford, Notts, was a prolific and 
immensely popular writer of novels, mainly 
of fashionable life, such as The Bankers Wife 
(1843), &c. 

(2) Charles (1853-1932), Anglican theolo¬ 
gian, nephew of the 4th Earl of Arran, was 
educated at Harrow and Oxford, became 
fellow of Trinity College, Oxford in 1875 
and first principal of Pusey House in 1884. 
His contribution to Lux Mundi (1889) 
abandoned the strict tractarian view of 
biblical inspiration, and his Bampton 
Lectures (1891) were equally controversial. 
He founded at Pusey House in 1892 the 
Community of the Resurrection, became 
bishop successively of Worcester (1901), 
Birmingham (1904), Oxford (1911-19). See 
Life by G. L. Prestige (1935) and study by 
Ramsay (1955). 
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_ n 854-1920') outs. Foma Gordeyev (1899) marks his 

GORGAS, William Crawwrd 1 ijnhjie transition from romanticism to realism. The 
American miUtaiy doc “uent social novels and dramas were 

established a great reputation P greatly weakened by long tendentious dis- 

plogist by his extermination of yeltow^ gre^^ 

in Havana in in the Panama can^^ biographical trilogy (1915) contains his best 

Zone before and during constr writing. Involved in strikes and imprisoned 


in Havana in IS^sTand in the Panama Canal 
Zone before and during construction ot tne 

waterway. , nets 

GORGEI, Arthur, goer'gay-ee 
Hungarian rebel soldier, bom at Toporez in 
North Hungary, during the revolt ot lo45 
MmpeUed Jellachich and his ' 0.000 aoats 
to capitulate at Ozora (Octoter 7), but 
was driven back by 'Windischgratz. As 
Hungarian commander-in-chief he relievea 
Komom by inflicting a series of severe 
defeats on the Austrians, practically driving 


in 1905, he lived abroad until 1914 and then 
engaged in revolutionary propaganda. From 
1922 to 1928 he lived abroad again on account 
of his health, but then returned a whole¬ 
hearted supporter of the Soviet rdgime. He 
sponsored ‘ social realism ’ as the official 
school in Soviet literature and art. Sec 
Lives by Dillon (1902), A. Kaun (1932), 
Hplztman (1948). 


U of thTcoTtiy ^ almost GORRES, Joliano Joseph von, (1776-^ 

out 01 me COUn y. & _ ^ iq/ 10 \ /^armnn u/ritpr horn p.nr in 


constantly at feud with Kossuth ^ 

provisional government, he m 1849 accepted 
the ministry of war, but by delays and 
jealousies the enemy gained numerous 
advantages, and Gorgei was repeatedly 
defeated. On August 11, he was nominated 
dictator, and two days later surrendered with 
his army of 24,000 men _ to the Russim 
commander, Riidiger, at Vilagos Arad. 
Gorge! was imprisoned at Klagenfurt, but 
eventually set free and returned to Hungary 
in 1868. 

GORGES, Sir Ferdinand, gorjes {c. 1566- 
1647), English colonizer in America, was 
bom at Ashton in Somerset. He fo^noed 
two Plymouth companies (1606-19 and 
1620-35) for planting lands in New England, 
in 1639 received a charter constituting him 
proprietor of Maine, and died at Bristol. 
His grandson sold his rights to Massachusetts 
in 1677. See his autobiography (1847) and 
study by H. S. Burrage (1923). 
GORGlAS,go/ 7 >e-fl.y (c. 485-C.380 B.C.), Greek 
sophist, sceptical philosopher and rhetorician, 
born at Leontini, Sicily, came to Athens as 
ambassador in 427, and, settling in Greece, 
won weahi and fame as a peripatetic teacher 
of eloquence. He maintained the Eleatic 
paradoxes of nihilism, that nothing exists 
and that even if it did it would be unknowable 


1848^ German writer, born at Coblenz, in 
1812 became the literary centre of the 
national movement. Denouncing absolutism 
with great energy, he angered the Prussian 
government, and had to flee the country 
(1820). In 1827 he was made professor of 
Literature at Munich, where he devoted 
himself to literature and controversial 
theology. His chief work was his Christikhe 
Mystik (1842). See Lives by Galland (1876), 
Schulz (1902), Schcllberg (1913), Stein (1928), 
and studies by Sepp (1876), Berger (1921). 

GORST, (1) Sir Eldon (1861-1911), son of (3), 
was from 1907 consul-general in Egypt. 

(2) Harold (1868-1950), English author, 
son of (3), was parliamentary correspondent, 
lectured and wrote biographies, religious and 
poHtical essays and collaborated with 
Gertrude Warren in Compromised, a modern 
masque (1902). 

(3) Sir John Eldon (1835 -1916), English 
politician, born at Preston, became a popular 
civil commissioner in the Maori country in 
New Zealand, was called to the bar in 1865 
and entered parliament, a staunch supporter 
of Disraeli, later joined the Fourth Party led 
by Randolph Churchill, was knighted in 1885 
and ultimately joined the Liberal Party. He 
held several ministerial offices, including that 
of solicitoi'-general (1885-86), 


and certainly incommunicable as knowledge GORT, John Standish Surtees Prendergast 


from one man to another. A short summary 
of his treatise on nature is preserved. _ Plato’s 
dialogue Gorgias is written against him. See 
Diels-Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
(1935). 

GORHAM, George Cornelius (1787-1857), 
Anglican divine, bom at St Neots and a 
fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, was 
in 1847, for denying unconditional regenera- 


Vereker, 6th Viscount (1886-1946), British 
field-marshal (1943), served in the First 
World War (V.C. 1918} and in the Second 
was commander-in-chief of the British forces 
overwhelmed in the initial German victories 
of 1940. Afterwards he was governor of 
Gibraltar (1941-42) and of Malta from 
1942 till 1944, when he became high com¬ 
missioner for Palestine and Transjordan, 


tion in baptism, refused institution to the GORTON, Samuel (1592-1677), English 


living of Brampford Speke, Devon, by the 
Bishop of Exeter and afterwards (1849) by 
the Court of Arches, but in the end (1851) 
was instituted following reversal of the 


colonist, founder of the obscure and extinct 
sect of ‘ Gortonites was born at Gorton, 
Lancashire, and emigrated in 1636 to New 
England, where he died at Warwick. 


decision by the judicial committee of the GORTSCHAKOFF. See Gorchakov. 


Privy Council. See study by Nies (1951). 

GORING. See Goering. 

GORKY, Maxim, is the pen-name of Aleksei 
Maksimovich Peshkov (1868-1936), Russian 
novelist, bom at Nizhni Novgorod (now 
Gorky), and successively pedlar, scullery-boy, 
gardener, dock-hand, tramp and writer. His 
early work was in a romantic theatrical vein, 
glorifying the unusual, with vividly-drawn 
characters, mostly of tramps and down-and- 


GOSCHEN, George Joachim Goschen, 1st 
Viscount, go'shen (1831-1907), British states¬ 
man, was the son of a London merchant of 
German extraction. In 1863 he published 
The Theory of Foreign Exchanges^ and became 
Liberal M.P. for the City of London, holding 
office as vice-president of the Board of Trade 
(1865), chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(1866), president of the Poor-law Board 
(1868), and head of the Admiralty (1871-74). 
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He regulated Egyptian finances (1876), and 
as ambassador extraordinary to the Porte 
(1880) induced Turkey to fulfil her treaty 
obligations to Greece. Opposing Home 
Rule, he was Unionist chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1887-92), and in 1888 converted 
part of the National Debt; he was first lord 
of the Admiralty (1895-99). See Life by 
A. D. Elliot (1911), and Letters (ed. Colson, 
1947). His brother. Sir William Edward 
Goscheo (1847-1924), was British ambassador 
at Berlin (1908-14). 

GOSS, Sir John (1800-80), English composer 
of anthems (among them * O Taste and See ’), 
glees, &c., was bom at Fareham, Hants, and 
was organist of St Paul’s from 1838 to 1872, 
when he was knighted. 

GOSSE, (1) Sir Edmund William (1845-1928), 
English poet and critic, son of (2), whose 
character and beliefs he described in Father 
and Son (1907), was bom in London, educated 
privately, became assistant-librarian in the 
British Museum (1867-75), translator to the 
Board of Trade (1875-1904) and finally 
librarian to the House of Lords (1904-14). 
He published two volumes of poems. On Viol 
and Flute (1873) and Collected Poems (1911). 
His Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe (1879), &c., first introduced Ibsen to 
English readers. He also wrote on Congreve 
(1888), Donne (1899), Jeremy Taylor (1904), 
Sir Thomas Browne (1905), Swinburne (1917), 
and Malherbe (1920), although his special 
field was Seventeenth-century Studies (1897). 
He received honorary degrees from many 
European universities and was knighted in 
1925. See Life by Charteris (1931). 

(2) Philip Henry (1810-88), English 
naturalist, father of (1), born at Worcester, 
went to North America in 1827 and became 
a professional naturalist in Jamaica. His 
Manual of Marine Zoology (1855-56), 
written on his return to England, opened up 
a new branch of science. His best-known 
work was the Romance of Natural History 
(1860-62). See Life by his son (1890). 

GOT, Francois Jules Edmond, go (1822-1901), 
French actor, was born at Lignerolles (Ornc), 
and in 1844 made his debut. From 1850 to 
1866 he was a member of the Com^die 
Frangaise. He received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour in 1881. 

GOTHARDT, M. See Grunewald, M. 

GOTTFRIED VON STRASSBURG (fl. 1200), 
German poet, wrote the masterly German 
version of the legend of Tristan and Isolde, 
based on the Anglo-Norman poem by Thomas 
(q.v.), a work of lyrical beauty imbued with a 
profound psychological insight. He is also 
noteworthy as an early exponent of literary 
criticism, having left appraisals of the work 
of poets of the period. See editions by Closs 
(1944) and Ranke (1946). 

GOTTHARD, or Godehard, St (c. 961-1038), 
German monk, born in Bavaria, in 1022 
became Bishop of Hildesheim. 

GOTTHELF, Jeremias. See Bitzius. 

GOTTSCHALK. See Hincmar. 

GOTTSCHALL, Rudolf von, -shahl (1823- 
1909), German author, was oorn at Breslau. 
A keen Liberal, he produced two volumes of 
I)olitical verse (1842-43). From 1864 he 
lived in Leipzig and edited Brockhaus'sche 


Blatter and Unsere Zeit, He also wrote_ a 
comedy entitled Fitt undFox (1854), tragedies 
and historical novels. See his autobiography 
(1898). 

GOTTSCHED, Johann Christoph (1700-66), 
German man of letters, born at Judithenkirch 
near Konigsberg, in 1730 became professor 
of Philosophy and Poetry at Leipzig, and in 
1734 of Logic and Metaphysics. Gottsched 
laboured to improve his mother-tongue as a 
literary vehicle, and to reform the German 
drama by banishing buffoonery and raising 
the style and tone. But he became pedantic 
and vain, and manifested a petty jealousy of 
all literary authority save his own, opposing 
Bodmer and pooh-poohing Lessing, His 
drama. The Dying Cato (1732), notwith¬ 
standing its immense success, is sadly barren. 
See German works by Danzel (1848), 
Breitmaier (1879), Bernays (1880), Reicke 
(1892) and Krause (1894). 

GOTTWALD, Klement, got'valt (1896-1953), 
Czech politician, was born at Dedice, 
Moravia. In the First World War he fought 
with the Austro-Hungarian Army. He then 
joined the Communist Party, whose secretary- 
general he became in 1927. He opposed the 
Munich Agreement of 1938 and later went to 
Moscow, where he was trained for eventual 
office. In 1945 he became, as a Communist 
leader, vice-premier in the Czech Provisional 
Government. Prime minister in 1946, he 
carried out in February 1948 the Communist 
coup d’dtat which averted a defeat for his 
party at the polls. In June he became 
president. Strong in the support of Moscow, 
whose line he followed closely, he established 
a complete dictatorship in Czechoslovakia. 

GOTZ VON BERLICHINGEN, geets fon 
ber'li¥in-ing-en (1480-1562), German con- 
dottiere nicknamed ‘ with the iron-hand * 
because of a steel replacement for his right 
hand lost in the siege of Landshut (1505), 
born at Jaxthausen in Wtirttemherg, from 
1497 onwards was involved in continual 
feuds, in which he displayed both lawless 
daring and chivalrous magnanimity. Twice 
he was put under the ban of the empire—in 
1512 for plundering a band of Niirnbcrg 
merchants, and in 1516 for carrying off 
Philip of Waldeck and holding him to ransom. 
He fought for Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg 
(1519) against the Swabian league, and after 
his heroic defence of Mockmiihl was taken 
prisoner. ^ In the Peasants’ War of 1525 he 
led a section of the insurgents, was captured 
by the Swabian league, kept a prisoner at 
Augsburg for two years, and sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment. He was only freed 
on the dissolution of the league in 1540. 
In 1542 he was fighting in Hungary against 
the Turks, and in 1544 in France. He died 
in his castle of Hornberg. He wrote an 
autobiography, published by Pistorius (1731), 
on which Goethe grounded the drama 
translated by Scott 

GOUDIMEL, Claude, goo-dee-mel (1507-11), 
French composer of masses, motets, chansons 
and psalm-tunes, was born at Besangon, 
taught music at Rome, and perished at 
Lyons as a Huguenot just after the massacre 
of St Bartholomew. 

GOUGH, gof (1) Hugh Gough, 1st Viscount 
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(1779-1869), British soldier, born at Woods- 
town, County Limerick, served at the Cape, 
in the West Indies, through the Peninsular 
war, and in India; and in 1838 was made 
commander-in-chief of the forces sent against 
China, After storming Canton and forcing 
the Yangtze-Kiang, he compelled the Chinese 
to sign the treaty of Nanking (1842). In 
1843 he defeated the Mahrattas. In the 
Sikh war in 1845 he worsted the enemy in the 
battles of Mudki, Firozshah and Sobraon, 
for which he was given a peerage. In 1848 
the Sikhs renewed the war, but were again 
defeated by Gough at Ramnagar, Chillian- 
walla, and Gujerat, victories which resulted 
in the annexation of the Punjab. Created a 
baronet in 1842, Baron Gough in 1846, 
Viscount Gough in 1849, and a field-marshal 
in 1862, he died near Dublin. See the Life 
by Rait (1903) and Sir C. Gough’s Sikh Wars 
(1897). 

(2) John (1757-1825), English blind botanist 
and mathematician, lost his sight through 
smallpox at three, and was bom and died at 
Kendal. John Dalton and William Whewell 
were his pupils. 

GOUJON, Jean, goo-zhd (c. 1510-68), the 
foremost French sculptor of the 16th century. 
His finest work includes Diana reclining by a 
Stag^ in the Louvre; the reliefs for the 
Fountain of the Innocents, also in the 
Louvre; the monument to the Duke of 
Breze in Rouen Cathedral; and several 
reliefs in the Louvre, where he worked 
(1555-62). He was a Huguenot, but seems 
to have died before the Bartholomew 
massacre in 1572. 

GOULD, goold, (1) Benjamin Apthorp (1824- 
1896), American astronomer, born in Boston, 
Mass., educated at Harvard and Gottingen, 
founded the Astronomical Journal (1849-61), 
was director of the Dudley Observatory at 
Albany (1856-59) and in 1866 determined, 
by aid of the submarine cable, the difference 
in longitude between Europe and America. 
He helped to found and was director from 
1868 of the national observatory at Cordoba, 
Argentina. His Uranometry of the Southern 
Heavens complemented Argelander’s Atlas 
of the northern. 

(2) Sabine Baring-. See Baring-Gould. 

(3) Sir Francis Carruthers (1844-1925), 
English cartoonist and pioneer of ‘picture 
politics ’ (‘ F. C. G.’), of the Westminster 
Gazette^ was bom at Barnstaple, and was 
knighted in 1906. 

(4) Jay (1836-92), American financier, was 
bom at Roxbury, N.Y. He made a survey 
of p^s of the state, engaged in lumbering, 
md in 1857 became Ihe principal shareholder 
in a Pennsylvania bank. He began to buy 
up railroad bonds, started as a broker in 
New York (1859), and was president of the 
Ene railway company till 1872. He died 
unlamented, worth some $100,000,000. 

(5) John (1804-81), English ornithologist, 
bom at Lyme Regis, became curator to the 
Zoological Society’s Museum in 1827. His 
eighteen works include Birds of Europe 

of Australia (1840^8), 
Birds of Great Britain (1862), &c. His 
remarkably accurate drawings were trans¬ 
ferred to stone by his wife. During his first 


years at the Zoological Gardens, he was 
assisted by Edward Lear, draughtsman to the 
society. 

(6) Morton (1913- ), American composer, 
born in New York. Gould’s music is national 
in style and exploits the various aspects of 
popular music from both North and South 
America. He has composed three sym¬ 
phonies and a variety of works in more 
popular style, including a Concerto for Tap- 
dancer. 

(7) Nathaniel (1857-1919), British novelist, 
born in Manchester, became a sports colum¬ 
nist on a Sydney newspaper, and is remem¬ 
bered for a long scries of exciting novels of 
the turf. See his autobiographical The Magic 
of Sport (1909). 

GOUNOD, Charles Francois, goo-no (1818- 
1893), French composer, born in Paris, 
June 17, studied at the Conservatoire, and 
in Rome. On his return to Paris he was for a 
tjme organist of the church of the Missions 
fitrang^res where his earliest compositions, 
chiefly polyphonic in style, were performed; 
one of them, a Messe solennelie, brought him 
into notice. His first opera, Sapho, was 
produced in 1851, and La Nonne sanghmte 
in 1854. His comic opera, Le Mddecin 
malgri lui (1858), was a great success; in 
1859 Fhwi’/raised its composer to the foremost 
rank. Phildmon et Baucis followed in 1860; 
in 1862, La Reine de Saba (or Irdne) ; in 1864, 
Mireille; in 1867, Romdo et Juliette; He 
also published masses, hymns and anthems, 
and was popular as a song-wrilcr. His 
oratorio, The Redemption, was produced at 
the Birmingham Festival in 1882; its sequel. 
Mors et Vita, at Brussels in 1886. He fled to 
England during the Franco-Prussian war 
(1870). He was a member of the Institute 
(1866) and a commander of the Legion of 
Honour (1877). Fie died at St Cloud, 
October 18, 1893. See Lives by Pagnerre 
(Paris 1890) and Marie Anno do Bovet 
(London 1890). 

GOURKO, Joseph Vasilyevich, Count (1828- 
1901), Russian general, distinguished himself 
by his defence of the Shipka Pass (1877) 
against the Turks, 

GOURMONT, R6my de, goor-md (1858- 
1915), French poet, novelist and critic, born 
at Bazoches-en-Houlme, Normandy. Having 
been dismissed from his post at the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris, because of an 
allegedly pro-German article in Mercure de 
France, of which he was a co-founder, he 
lived the life of a recluse. His creative work— 
poetry and novels in the symbolist vogue—is 
cerebral and stylistic, betraying a ‘fin de 
siecle ’ obsession with words as sound more 
than as sense. But his evaluative work, 
which includes Le Livre des masques (1896- 
1898) and Promenades philosophiques (1905- 
.is clear-sighted and individualistic, 
exhibiting scholarship and intellectual curio¬ 
sity; he has been favourably compared with 
novels include Sixtine 
(1890) and Un Cosur virginal (1907). See 

J^tny de Gourmont by Richard Aldington. 

GOW, Niel (1727-1807), Scottish violinist and 
song-wnter, born near Dunkeld, composed 
nearly a hundred tunes; and from his singular 
skill with the bow his name is still a household 
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word in Scotland.—His youngest son, 
Nathaniel (1766-1831), became king’s trum¬ 
peter for Scotland, bandleader, music- 
publisher of Scottish airs including his own 
which number over 200—among them 
‘ Caller Herrin’ 

GOWARD, Mary. See Keeley. 

GOWER, John (c. 1325-1408), English poet, 
became blind about 1400. His tomb is in 
St Saviour’s, Southwark. He was a personal 
friend of Chaucer, wrote three large works 
in as many languages: the Speculum Medi- 
tantis, in French verse, long lost and dis¬ 
covered at Cambridge only in 1898; the 
Vox Clamantis, in Latin elegiacs (1382-84), 
describing the rising under Wat Tyler and 
the long poem entitled Confessio Amantis, 
written in English, perhaps in 1383. There 
are extant also fifty French ballads, written 
by Gower in his youth. The Confessio 
Amantis consists of a prologue and eight 
books, written in 30,000 rhyming octosyllabic 
verses, and largely consists of over a hundred 
stories strung together out of Ovid’s Meta- 
morpjioses, the Gesta Romanorum, the 
mediaeval histories of Troy, &c. The best 
editions are by Pauli (1857) and G. C. 
Macaulay (1899-1902). See study by Dodd 
(1913) and C. S. Lewis The Allegory of Love 
(1936). 

GOWERS, Sir Ernest Arthur (1880- ), 

English civil servant, son of Sir William 
Richard (1845-1915) the distinguished neuro¬ 
logist, was educated at Rugby and Clare 
College, Cambridge, and called to the bar in 
1906. After a distinguished career in the 
civil service he emerged as the champion of 
Plain Words (1948) and A.B.C. of Plain words 
(1951), which manuals have done something 
to rescue the English language from the 
slip-shod habits of its users, not least from 
rampant administrative jargon. 

GO WING, Lawrence Burnett (1918- ), 
English painter and writer on art, born in 
Stoke Newington, studied at the Euston Road 
School with William Coldstream, and his 
impressionist style is often applied to portraits 
e.g. Mrs Roberts in the Tate Gallery, London. 
In 1948 he was appointed professor of Fine 
Art in the University of Durham, and he has 
written studies of Renoir (1947) and Vermeer 
(1952). He was made C.B.E. in 1952. 
GOWRIE, Earl of. See Ruthven. 

GOYA Y LUCIENTES, Francisco Jos6 de, 
gd'ya (1746-1828), Spanish artist, born at 
Fuendetodos. After travelling in Italy, he 
returned to Spain to design for the Royal 
Tapestry works. In 1798 he produced the 
wonderfully-coloured frescoes, incorporating 
scenes from contemporary life, in the Church 
of S. Antonio de la Florida, Madrid, and at 
about the same time the eighty-two satirical 
etchings— The Caprices. By this period he 
had also become a well-known portrait 
painter and was made First Court Painter to 
Charles IV in 1799, painting the Family of 
Charles IV (in the Prado Museum) in the 
following year. The War of Independence 
of 1808 inspired another series of sardonic 
etchings. The Disasters of War (1810-20). 
Goya combined an intense feeling for the 
human drama with a great freedom and 
diversity of method, his satirical aquatints 


and lithographs contrasting sharply with his 
elegant tapestry designs and fashionable, if 
sometimes over-characteristic, portraits. See 
the monographs by C. Poore (1938) and 
P. Gassier (1955), and the Vida y obras de 
Goya (1951) by F. J. Sanchez Cantdn. 
GOZZI, Count Carlo, got'zee (1720-1806), 
Italian dramatist, born at Venice, wrote 
Tartana (1757), a satirical poem against 
Goldoni; a very popular comedy, Fiaba delV 
amore delle tre Melarance (1761); and 
several similar ‘ dramatic fairy-tales the 
best-known, from Schiller’s translation of it, 
being Turandot. See his Memoirs (1797; 
trans. 1889) and Life by Mantovani (1926).— 
His brother, Count Gasparo (1713-86), edited 
two journals in Venice, and was press censor 
there. Among his works are II Mondo 
morale (1760) and Lettere famigliari (1755). 
See Life by Magrini (1883). 

GOZZOLI, Benozzo, got'zd-lee properly 
Benozzo di Lese (c. 1420-97), Italian painter, 
was born at Florence and became a pupil of 
Fra Angelico. At Montefalco (1450-52) he 
painted a Virgin (now in the Lateran) and a 
series of frescoes for the monastery of S. 
Francesco. At Florence (1456-64) he 
adorned the Palazzo Riccardi with scriptural 
subjects, including his famous Journey of 
the Magi in which Florentine councillors 
accompanied by members of the Medici 
family appear, and painted similar frescoes 
at San Gimignano (1464-67), and in the 
Canipo Santo at Pisa (1468-84). See 
monographs by Stokes (1904) and (in French) 
Mengm (1909). 

GRAAF, Regnier de (1641-73), Dutch 
physician and anatomist, was born at 
Schoonhoven, and practised at Delft. In 
1663 he wrote a famous treatise on the 
pancreatic juice, in 1672 discovered the 
Graafian vesicles of the female ovary. 
GRABBE, Christian Dietrich, grah'be (1801- 
1836), German dramatist, born and died at 
Detmold, a precursor of Realism, wrote 
powerful tragedies on the lives of Don Juan 
und Faust (1822), Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa 
(1829), Napoleon (1831), Hannibal (1835), 
&c. See Lives by Ziegler (1855) and Gieben 
(1914). 

GRACCHUS, grak'koos, a famous Roman 
family to which belonged Tiberius Sempronius 
(slain 212 B.c.), a distinguished opponent of 
Hannibal in the second Punic war; and 
another Tiberius Sempronius (born about 
210 B.C.), who conquered the Celtiberians and 
paciJfied Spain. His wife, Cornelia, daughter 
of Scipio Africanus, bore him the two famous 
brothers, the Gracchi: 

(1) Caius Sempronius (c. 159-121 B.c.), 
Roman statesman, at the time of the death 
of his brother (2) was serving in Spain under 
Scipio Africanus. He was elected to the 
tribuneship in 123 and 122. His fiirst measure 
was to renew his brother’s agrarian law; and 
to relieve the immediate misery of the poor, 
he employed them upon new roads through¬ 
out Italy. But by a senatorial intrigue his 
colleague Livius Drusus was bribed to 
undermine his influence by surpassing him 
in the liberality of his measures, Caius was 
rejected from a third tribuneship, and the 
senate began to repeal his enactments. Caius 
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appearing in the Foruin to make opposition, 
a fearful riot ensued, in which 3000 of his 
partisans were slain; he himself held aloof 
from the fight, but was compelled to flee 
with a single slave, who first slew his master 
and then himself. The commons saw too 
late their folly, and endeavoured to atone for 
their crime by erecting statues to the brothers. 
Their mother survived them long, and on her 
tomb the Roman people inscribed ‘ Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi 

(2) Tiberius Sempronius (16S-133 B.c.j, in 
137 served as quaestor in Spain, where the 
kindly remembrance of his father enabled him 
to gain better terms from the Numantines 
for 20,000 conquered Roman soldiers. The 
hopeless poverty of thousands of the Roman 
citizens weighed on the mind of Gracchus, 
and he began an agitation for reform. 
Elected tribune in 133, he reimposed the 
agrarian law of Licinius Stole, requisitioned 
all land held in excess and distributed it in 
allotments to the poor. His deposition of 
his fellow tribune Marcus Octavius, who had 
vetoed his proposal, threatened to undermine 
the authority of the senate. When Attalus, 
King of Pergamus, died and bequeathed his 
wealth to the Roman people, Gracchus 
proposed that it should be divided among the 
poor, to enable them to stock their newly- 
acquired farms. But he was accused of 
having violated the sacred character of the 
tribuneship by the deposition of his colleague 
Caecina; thousands of the fickle mob 
deserted him; and during the next election 
for the tribuneship he, with three hundred of 
his friends, was murdered. 

GRACE, Wiiliam Gilbert (1848-1915), English 
cricketer, bom at Downend near Bristol. 
By 1864 he was playing cricket for Gloucester 
County, and was chosen for the Gentlemen v. 
the Players at sixteen. The acquisition of a 
medical degree in 1879, and a practice in 
Bristol, was not allowed to inhibit his love of 
bat and ball. He toured Canada, the U.S. 
and Australia, twice captaining the English 
team. By 1895 he had scored a hundred 
centuries; and the tribute subscribed for in 
that year, in recognition of his services to the 
game, came to over £5000. See books by 
Brownlee (1895) and Darwin (1934) and 
contemporary Wisden’s Almanacs. 

GRACIAN, Baltasar, grah~thyahn' (1601-58), 
Spanish writer and philosopher, born at 
Belmonte near Calatayud, in Aragon, joined 
the Jesuits as a youth and became a preacher 
and teacher in N.E. Spain and finally head 
of the College of Tarragona. As one would 
expect, his work is didactic, imbued with 
Jesuit ideology, a system of practical ethics, 
the object being to guide the reader so that 
he learns how to adapt means to ends, how 
to shake off puerile illusions, and gradually 
become master of himself and his destiny. 
Thus The Hero (1637), The Politician (1640), 
The Man of Discretion (1646), The Manual 
Oracle and Art of Prudence (1647) reveal a 
contrived pattern to demonstrate the ideal 
qualities that go to make up these types. 
Gracian’s most important work, however is 
a long allegorical novel, El Criticon U650, 
1657), in which he sums up civilization as 
seen through the eyes of a savage. It is 


written in the affected, premeditated and 
polished style, known as Gorgonism, far 
removed from the rhythms of everyday 
speech, and hence it has become mainly a 
work for scholars. See study by A. F. G 
Bell (1921). 

GRAEBE, Karl, gray be (1841-1927), German 
organic chemist, born at Franklurt-am-Main, 
with Liebermann first synthesized alizarin 
from anthraqiiinone (1869). 

GRAFE, Albrecht von, grayfe (1828-70), 
German oculist, was born and died in Berlin. 
He introduced a new classification of eye 

Sen'S cs 

GRAFTON, (1) Augustus Henry Fitzroy, 3rd 
Duke of (1735-1811), English statc.sman, a 
descendant of Charles H, came into notice in 
1763 in the opposition to Bute, and was 
secretary of state under Rockingham 
(1765-66). In July 1766 Pitt became premier 
and Earl of Chatham, making Grafton first 
lord of the Treasury; but owing to Chat¬ 
ham’s illness Grafton had to undertake the 
duties of premier from September 1767. He 
resigned in 1770, but was lord privy seal 
under North (1771-75) and in the new Rock¬ 
ingham ministry (1782-83). I’hoiigh pos¬ 
sessed of more honesty of purpose than the. 
invectives of Junius would have us believe, he 
had a weakness for the fair sex and for the 
turf which often distracted him from more 
urgent business. Sec his Autobiography (ed, 
Anson 1898). 

(2)Richard (c-1513™c. 1572), Englishprintcr 
and historian, began as a grocer, went 
to Antwerp in 1537 and there printed the 
Matthews Bible, the revised Coverdale and 
the ‘ Great ’ (folio) Bible. He became 
printer to Edward VI, produced the Book of 
Common Prayer (1549), but fell into disfavour 
for printing Lady Jane Grey’s proclamation. 
He also wrote three histories of England, and 
sat in parliament. 

GRAHAM, (1) Billy (William Franklin) (1918- 
), American evangelist, conducted highly 
organized revivalist campaigns not only in 
the U.S.A. but in Britain, as at Harringay 
(1954) and Glasgow (1955). See his Peace 
with God (1954) and Burnham, Mission 
Accomplished (1956). 

(2) Dougal (c. 1724-79), Scottish ballad 
and chap-book writer, born at Rap loch near 
Stirling, followed Prince Charlie’s army and 
wrote a metrical eyewitness account of the 
campaign. He was appointed bellman of 
Glasgow about 1770. Of his rambling 
ballads, the best known are John Hieland- 
man's Remarks on Glasgow and Turnim- 
spike. 

(3) Ennis. See Moles worth, Mary 
Louisa. 

(4) James (1745-94), Scottish quack-doctor, 
born and died in Edinburgh, studied medicine 
there, but did not graduate although he 
styled himself * Dr Graham After several 
years abroad he set up practice first in 
Bristol (1774) then Bath (1775) and finally 
also in London, where he established 
* temples of health and hymen ’ and pre¬ 
scribed remedies and lectured. He put his 
patients on a ' magnetic throne into 
electrically charged baths or into ‘ celestial 
beds . Although denounced as a quack and 
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frequently imprisoned, he became fashion¬ 
able, his clientele including the Prince of 
Wales and the Duchess of Devonshire. In 
1781, it is alleged, he exhibited Emma Lyon, 
later Lady Hamilton, as the ‘ Goddess of 
Health In 1783 he was arrested in Edin¬ 
burgh after writing articles in support of his 
lectures, which had been prohibited, under 
a forged eminent name. In 1790 he indulged 
in * earth bathing turned religious and 
styled himself ‘ the servant of the Lord 
O.W.L.’ (Oh wonderful love ’)• His pam¬ 
phlets and extravagant advertisements reveal 
him as an ‘ admass ’ man born two centuries 
before his time. 

(5) Sir James Robert George, Bart. (1792- 
1861), British statesman, was born at 
Netherby in Cumberland, June 1, and 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. In 1813 he became private secretary 
to the British minister in Sicily. He entered 
parliament as a Whig in 1826, supported 
Catholic emancipation and the Reform Bill. 
Earl Grey made him (1830) first lord of the 
Admiralty; but in 1834 he resigned over the 
Irish Church question, and in 1841 became 
home secretary under Peel. In 1844 he 
issued a warrant for opening the letters of 
Mazzini, and the information thus obtained 
was communicated to the Austrian minister. 
His high-handed dealing with the Scottish 
Church increased the troubles which ended 
in the Disruption of 1843. He gave Peel 
warm support in carrying the Corn Law 
Repeal Bill, and resigned (1846) as soon as 
it was carried. On Peel’s death in 1850 he 
became leader of the Pecliles, and in 1852-55 
was first lord of the Admiralty in the 
Coalition ministry. He retired in 1857, and 
died October 26. See Lives by Torrens 
(1863), Lonsdale (1868) and C. S. Parker 
(1907). 

(6) John, of Claverhouse. See Dundee. 

(7) Robert. See Cunninghame Graham 

( 1 ). 

(8) Robert Bontine Cunninghame. See 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM (2). 

(9) Stephen (1884- ), British traveller 

and writer, travelled widely in Scandinavia, 
Russia, Central Asia, Middle and Near East, 
served in the first World War and returned 
to a life of travel in South America and 
Russia, contributing to The Times and 
publishing numerous books of his travels, 
particularly on Russia, including lives of 
Peter the Great (1929), Stalin (1931) and 
Ivan the Terrible (1932), Summing up on 
Russia (1951) and Pay as You Run (1955). 

(10) Thomas (1805-69), Scottish chemist 
and physicist, born in Glasgow, became in 
1830 professor of Chemistry at Glasgow, and 
in 1837 at University College, London. In 
1855 he was appointed master of the Mint. 
Elected an F-R.S. in 1836, he was one of the 
founders of physical chemistry. His resear¬ 
ches on the molecular diffusion of gases 
led him to formulate the law ‘ that the diffu¬ 
sion rate of gases is inversely as the square 
root of their density He discovered the 
properties of colloids and their separation by 
dialysis. See Life by Dr Angus Smith (1884). 

(11) Thomas. See Lynedoch (Lord). 

GRAHAME, (1) James (1765-1811), Scottish 


poet, was born at Glasgow, became an 
advocate, then curate in the Church of 
England at Sedgefield, Durham, and wrote 
Mary Queen of Scots^ a dramatic poem 
(1801), The Sabbath (1804), &c., of which the 
latter in its tender devotional feeling and 
felicity in describing quiet Scottish scenery 
is not unworthy of Cowper. 

(2) Kenneth (1859-1922), Scottish author, 
born at Edinburgh, entered the Bank of 
England in 1879, became its secretary in 1898 
and retired for health reasons in 1908. His 
early work, Pagan Papers (1893), The Golden 
Age (1895) and Dream Days (1898), revealed 
a remarkably subtle, delicate and humorous 
sympathy with the child mind. His Wind in 
the Willows (1908), with its quaint riverside 
characters. Rat, Mole, Badger and Toad, 
has become a children’s classic. His early 
story. The Reluctant Dragon, was made into 
a Walt Disney film in 1943. See Lives and 
studies by P. R. Chalmers (1933), D. M. 
Fyrth (1937) and P. Green (1959). 

GRAHAME-WHITE, Claude (1879-1959), 
English aviator and engineer, the first to be 
granted a British certificate of proficiency in 
aviation, ran the first British flying school, 
formed in 1910 his company to build aircraft, 
and published books on the aeroplane and 
flying. 

GRAINGER, Percy (1882- ), Australian 

composer and pianist, born in Melbourne, 
studied under Pabst and Busoni, and settled 
in the U.S.A. in 1915. He was a friend and 
admirer of Greig, whoso example he followed 
in championing the revival of folk-music, 
which forms a basis of much of his work. 
His Molly on the Shore, Mock Morris and 
Shepherds Hey are examples of his skilful use 
of traditional dance themes. 

GRAM, Hans Christian Joachim (1853-1938), 
Danish bacteriologist, established in 1884 a 
testing method for bacteria, distinguishing 
the Gram-positive from the Gram-negative. 

GRAMONT, or Grammont, Philibert, Comte 
de, gra-md (1621-1707), French courtier, 
while still young served under Cond6 and 
Turenne, and became a favourite at the court 
of Louis XIV, but his gallantries brought 
him exile from France in 1662. He found 
congenial society among the merry profligates 
of the court of Charles 11 of England. Here, 
after many adventures, he married, but not 
without compulsion, Elizabeth Hamilton 
(1641-1708), with whom he afterwards 
returned to France. At eighty he inspired his 
M^moires of the ‘ amorous intrigues * at 
Charles’s court, or revised them when written 
by his brother-in-law. Count Anthony 
Hamilton (q.v.). The book is a singular 
revelation of a world of villainy, written with 
equal grace and vigour. It was first printed 
anonymously in 1713. See translation by 
P. Quennell (1930). 

GRANBY, John Manners, Marquis of (1721 - 
1770), the eldest son of the Duke of Rutland, 
was returned as M.P. for Grantham in 1742. 
Hastily commissioned at the time of the ’45 
Jacobite rebellion, he subsequently served on 
the Duke of Cumberland’s staft reaching 
substantive major-general’s rank in 1755. 
As colonel of " The Blues ’ and second-in- 
command of the British Horse at Minden 
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''Vl^^d^GTOTgeSadcv^ille’s faUuret^^^ colleclio^^ of"* engraved portraits’!" °Hit 

S Incompetent “ L 1760 Granby, at embelUshed with ongravmgs gathered from 

the head of his cheering squadrons, r’UA^lFR DE CASSAGNAC Sec Cas 

phantly redeemed the cavalry s tarnished GR^IER DE bee Cas- 

^putation with the spectacular^ GRANT, Q) Sir Alexander (1826™84), British 

acclaimed, educationist, born at New York, educated at 


sneering phrase, was everywhere acclaimed, 
and in 1763 was appointed master-general 
of the Ordnance, succeeding the aged 
Ligonier as commander-in-chief in 1766. 
Charitable, just and ever-diligent for the 
welfare of his troops—during the Seven 
Years’ War he spent £60,000 on his command 
—he was still in harness at the time of his 
premature death in 1770. See Life by Walter 
Evelyn Manners (18981 _ ^ o^o 

GRANADOS Y CAMPINA, Enrique (1868- 
1916), Spanish composer and pianist, born 
at Lerida, studied at Barcelona and at Paris. 
He composed Spanish dances, and his 
Goyescas for the pianoforte are his rnost 
accomplished works. He was drowned when 
the channel steamer Sussex was torpedoed by 
the Germans, March 24. See Life by Villalba 

GrInD, Sarah {nee Frances Elizabeth Clarke) 
(1862-1943), British novelist, was born of 
English parentage at Donaghadee. At 
sixteen she married an army doctor, D. C. 
M‘Fali (d. 1898). In 1923 and from 1925 
to 1929 she was mayoress of Bath. Her 
reputation rests chiefly on The Heavenly 
Twins (1893), Beth Book (1898), &c., in which 
she skilfully handles sex problems. Her 
later works, including The Winged Victory 
(1916), are advocacies of feminine emancipa¬ 
tion. 

GRANDI, Dlno, Count (1895- ), Italian 

politician and diplomat, bom at Mordano, 
studied law and became one of the fascist 
quadrumvirs after the march on Rome 
(1922), He was Mussolini’s foreign minister 
(1929-32), and as ambassador to London 
unsuccessfully warned the duce of British 
opposition to the Abyssinian invasion (1935). 
He declined in favour with the formation of 
the Berlin-Rome axis. He moved the vote 
in the Fascist grand council which brought 
about Mussohni’s resignation (1943). He 
was created count in 1937. 

GRANDVUXE, gra-veel, the pseudonym of 
Jean Ignace Isidore Gerard (1803-47), French 
caricaturist and book-illustrator, who was 


Harrow and BalUol College, Oxford, was 
elected a fellow of Oriel in 1849 and edited 
ihoBthics of Aristotle (1857). He succeeded 
as tenth baronet in 1856, became inspector 
of schools at Madras in 1858, professor of 
History in Elphinstoiic College, Bombay, its 
principal, vice-chancellor of Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, and in 1868 principal of Edinburgh 
University, where he helped to found the 
medical school. 

(2) Anne (1755-1838), Scottish poetess and 
essayist, born in Glasgow, the daughter of 
Duncan M‘Vicar, an army olliccr, was in 
America 1758-68, and in 1779 married the 
Rev. Janies Grant, minister of Laggan. Left 
a widow in 1801, she published Poems (1803), 
Letters from the Mountains (1806), Super¬ 
stitions of the Highlanders (18U), &c. In 
1825 she received a pension of £50 through 
the influence of Sir Walter Scott, who when 
he heard that she had expected £100, ob¬ 
served: ‘A starving dog will cat a dirty 
pudding ’. Sec memoir by her son (1844). 

(3) Charles. See Glenelg, Lord. 

(4) Duncan James Corrowr (1885- ), 

British painter, born at Rothicniurchus, 
Inverness. He studied at the Westminster and 
Slade Schools, in Italy and Paris, and was 
associated with Roger Fry’s Omega Work¬ 
shops, and later with the London Group. 
His works, mainly landscapes, portraits 
and still-life, owe something to the influence 
of Roger Fry and C6zannc, but ho has also 
designed textiles, pottery, &c. His Girl at 
the piano is in the Tate Gallery, London. See 
studies by R. Mortimer (1944) and Roger Fry 
(1923). 

(5) Sir Francis (1803-78), Scottish painter, 
brother of (8) and fourth son of Francis 
Grant of Kilgraston, Perthshire, was born in 
Edinburgh, read for the bar but became one 
of the leading portrait painters of his day. 
His portrait groups were in great demand, 
such as the Meet of H.M, Staghounds and 
the Melton Hunt executed for the Duke of 
Wellington. He became P.R.A. in 1866 and 


bom at Nancy and died in a lunatic asylum 
near Paris. He achieved a reputation for 
fantastic humorous and satirical sketches 
and illustrated editions of La Fontaine and 
Swift. 

GRANGE, Rachel CMesley, Lady (d. 1745), 
the drunken, half-imbecile wife of the 
hypocritical Scottish judge, James Erskine, 
Lord Grange (1679-1754), who in 1732 
secretly transported her to the Hebrides, 
and kept her for seven years a captive on St 
Kilda, whence she escaped to Sutherland and 
Skye, where she died. 

GRANGER, James, grayn'jer (1723-76), 
English biographer, was bom at Shaftesbury, 
and died vicar of Shiplake, Oxfordshire. He 
published a Biographical History of England 


was knighted. 

(6) James (1822-87), Scottish novelist, 
born in Edinburgh, after a childhood in 
Newfoundland and military service published 
a long series of novels and histories, illustra¬ 
tive mainly of the achievements of Scottish 
arms abroad. Among his works are Adven¬ 
tures of an Aide-de-Camp; Frank Hilton, or 
the Queen's Own; Bothwell; The Yellow 
Frigate, See. He turned Catholic in 1875 and 
died in London. 

(7) James Augustus (1827-92), British 
soldier and explorer, was born and died at 
Naim. Educated at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, in 1846 he joined the Indian army, 
eventually reaching the rank of colonel. He 
was rewarded for his services at the battle of 
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Gujerat, in the Mutiny, and in the Abyssinian 
campaign of 1868, by being made a C.B. and 
C-S.I. With Captain Speke (q.v.) he explored 
the sources of the Nile (1860-63). Among 
his publications are A Walk across Africai 
Botany of the Speke and Grant Expedition, Sec. 
He was awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society and elected F.R.S. 

(8) Sir James Hope (1808-75), British 
general, brother of (5), born at Kilgraston, 
Perthshire, distinguished himself in the two 
Sikh wars (1845-49), the Indian Mutiny and 
the 1860 expedition against China, and was 
created G.C.B. He commanded the army 
of Madras (1861-65). See extracts from his 
journals, ed, by Col. H. KnoUys, who also 
edited his Life (1894). 

(9) Sir Patrick (1804-95), British soldier, 
born at Auchterblair, Inverness-shire, served 
through the Gwalior, Sutlej and Punjab 
campaigns and the Mutiny, and was made a 
G.C.B. (1861), a G.C.M.G. (1868) and 
field-marshal (1883). 

(10) Ulysses Simpson (1822-85), American 
soldier and eighteenth president of the 
United States, was born at Point Pleasant, 
Clermont county, Ohio, April 27. Educated 
at West Point, in 1844 he accompanied his 
regiment to Louisiana; in 1845 as second- 
lieutenant he joined the army of occupation 
in Texas under General Zachary Taylor, was 
in the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma, and was present at the capture of 
Monterey. Later under Winfield Scott he 
took part in all the battles of the campaign 
and in the final capture of the city of Mexico. 
He was promoted captain in 1853, but in 
1854 resigned his commission and settled on 
a farm near St Louis, Missouri. When the 
civil war began in 1861 Grant was appointed 
colonel of the 21st Regiment of Illinois 
Infantry. In November, now brigadier- 
general, he fought the battle of Belmont. In 
February 1862 he captured Fort Henry, and 
soon after Fort Donelson. In April he fought 
a two days’ battle at Shiloh. After various 
unsuccessful movements against Vicksburg, 
Grant crossed the Mississippi, April 1863, 
twice defeated the enemy, and drove them 
into Vicksburg, which he besieged. After 
many assaults the stronghold surrendered 
conditionally on July 4, 1863, with 31,600 
prisoners. In October he fought at Chatta¬ 
nooga, and drove the enemy out of Tennessee. 
In March 1864 Grant, now a major-general 
in the regular army, was promoted lieutenant- 
general, and given the command of all tlie 
armies of the United States. His plan of 
campaign was to concentrate all the national 
forces into several distinct armies, which 
should operate simultaneously against the 
enemy, Sherman moving toward Atlanta, 
while Grant himself accompanied the army 
of the Potomac against Richmond. On 
May 4 he crossed the Rapidan, encountered 
General R. E. Lee in the Wilderness, and 
fought a desperate three days’ battle. He 
moved forward on the 7th, and fought 
again at Spottsylvania Courmouse on the 
10th, and still again on the 12th, capturing 
an entire Confederate division. Thus, ever 
pursuing the offensive, he drove the enemy 
within the lines of Richmond. On March 29, 


1865, began a week’s hard fighting, after 
which Lee surrendered his entire army, 
April 9. The fall of Richmond substantially 
ended the war. In July 1866 Grant was 
appointed full general; in 1868 and 1872 he 
was elected president by the Republicans. 
Among the events of his administration were 
the guaranteeing of the right of suffrage 
without regard to race, colour or previous 
servitude, and the peaceful settlement of the 
‘ Alabama Claims ’. The proposal of a third 
term of presidency not having been approved. 
Grant became a sleeping partner in a banking- 
house. In May 1884 the house suspended, 
and it was discovered that two of the partners 
had robbed the general of all he possessed. 
In the hope of providing for his family, he 
had begun his autobiography, when in 1884 
a sore throat proved to be cancer at the root 
of the tongue. The sympathies of the nation 
were aroused, and in March 1885 congress 
restored him to his rank of general, which he 
had lost on accepting the presidency. He 
died at Mount McGregor near Saratoga, 
July 23. See his Personal Memoirs (1885-86); 
and works by Edmonds (1916), Coombs 
(1916), his son Jesse Grant (1925), A. L. 
Conger (1931), J. F. C. Fuller (1933), W. B. 
Hasseltinc (1935), Woodward (1958). 

(11) William (1863-1946), Scottish lexico¬ 
grapher, born at Elgin. He studied in 
France, Belgium and Germany, and became 
a lecturer in English, Modern Languages and 
Phonetics at Aberdeen University. He was 
until his death editor of the Scottish National 
Dictionary, and published various works on 
Scottish dialects. 

GRANT-DUFF. See Duff. 

GRANVELLE, Antoine Ferrenot, Cardinal de, 
grd-vel (1517-86), Spanish diplomat, son of 
the jurist and diplomat, Nicholas (1484-1550); 
was born at Besangon, and in 1540 was 
appointed Bishop of Arras and was secretary 
of state to the emperor, Charles V (1550-55). 
On tlie latter’s abdication, he transferred his 
services to Philip 11. In 1559 he became 
prime minister to Margaret of Parma in the 
Netherlands, in 1560 Archbishop of Malines, 
and next year cardinal. His policy of 
repressing the Protestants provoked such 
hostility in the Low Countries, however, that 
at the king’s advice he retired in 1564 to 
Franche-Cointd. In 1570 he represented 
Spain at Rome in drawing up a treaty of 
alliance with Venice and the papal see against 
the Turks. In 1570-75 he was viceroy of 
Naples. He died at Madrid. His letters, &c., 
were edited by Weiss (9 vols. Paris 1842-61) 
and Poullet (9 vols. Brussels 1878-92). See 
study by Phillipson (1896). 

GRANVILLE, gran'vill, (1). See Grenville. 

(2) Earl. See Carteret and Leveson- 
Gower. 

GRANVILLE-BARKER, Harley (1877-1946), 
English actor, playwright and producer, born 
in London. As an actor, he was distinguished 
by his appearance in Shaw plays—he played 
Marchbanks in Candida in 1900. In 1904 he 
became co-manager of the Court Theatre 
with Vedrenne, and there followed a four- 
year season that was a landmark in the 
history of the British theatre. First perfor¬ 
mances in England of plays by Maeterlinck, 
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Schnitzler, Hauptmann, Yeats, Galsworthy, 
Masefield and Shaw were performed in 
circumstances that set new standards of 
acting and design. In 1907 he left the Court 
and continued his success with a series of 
Shakespeare plays at the Savoy. He retired 
from the stage in the early ’twenties. Barker 
wrote several plays, including The Marrying 
of Anne Leete (1902), The Voysey Inheritance 
(1905), Waste (performed privately in 1907, 
pubhcly in 1936) and The Madras House 
(1910). With William Archer he devised a 
scheme for a national theatre. He was 
married first to Lillah McCarthy and then to 
Helen Huntington Gates, with whom he 
made the standard translations of plays by 
Martinez Sierra and the Quintero brothers. 
His prefaces to Shakespeare’s plays (four 
vols. 1927-45) can still be mined for original 
criticism and ideas on production. See A 
National Theatre by H. Granville-Barker and 
W. Archer (1907), and the biography by 
C. B. Purdom (1955). 

GRASSI, Giovanni Battista (1854-1925), 
Italian zoologist, bom at Rovellasca, became 
professor of Comparative Anatomy at Rome 
m 1895, did important work on worms, eels, 
termites and malaria. 

GRATIAIN, a Benedictine monk of Bologna, 
who between 1139 and 1142 compiled the 
collection of canon law known as the 
Decretum Gratiam. 

GRAllAIsUS, Augustus (359-383), Roman 
emperor from 375, in 367 by his father 
Vaientinian was made Augustus in Gaul. On 
Vaientinian’s death he was elevated to the 
throne, with his haU-brother Vaientinian 11 
as colleague. Gaul, Spain and Britain fell to 
Gratian’s share, but as his brother was only 
lour years old he virtually ruled the whole 
western empire; and in 378, on the death of 
his uncle Valens, he suddenly became 
sovereign also of the eastern empire. There¬ 
upon he recalled Theodosius from Spain, 
and appointed him his colleague in 379. 
Grati^ was pious, temperate and eloquent; 
but his fondness for frivolous amusements 
and his persecudon of pagans and heretics 
alienated his subjects; so that when Maximus 
was proclaimed emperor crowds flocked to 
his siandard. Gratian was defeated by him 
near Paris, and fled to Lyons, where he was 
put to death. 

GRATTAJN,_ Henry (1746-1820), Irish states- 
man, born m Dublin, July 3, was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and embraced the 
reforming principles of Henry Flood with 
^ch ardour that his father, the recorder of 
Dubhn, dismhented Jbdm. At twenty-one he 
proceeded to the Middle Temple, London 
but neglected law for the debates in the House 
oi Commons. In 1772 he was called to the 
Irish bar, and in 1775 entered the Irish 
1 member for Charlemont. 
Fmod had lost his popularity by accepting 
oflice under government, and Grattan leapt 
at one bound mto his place, and strove to 
removal of^e restrictions upon 
w 2 . French invasion. Lord 

m 1779; thereupon 
a struggle for legislative 
popular demands were 
asserted by him at the Convention of Dun¬ 


gannon (February 1782). A month later the 
Rockingham ministry surrendered, and the 
Irish parliament in gratitude voted Grattan 
£50,000. The history of ‘ Grattan’s parlia¬ 
ment ’ did not correspond to the patriotic 
dreams of its great founder. It was impos¬ 
sible for a parliament so little representative 
and so much subject to corruption to rise to 
real statesmanship. The urgent need of parlia¬ 
mentary reform and the remedy of domestic 
abuses soon occupied the minds of all Irish 
patriots. Once more at Dungannon, in 
September 1783, were formulated demands 
for parliamentary reform, which were pre¬ 
sented to the House by Flood and rejected 
Grattan devoted himself to advocating the 
reform of special abuses, but his bills proved 
abortive. Meantime continued commercial 
depression had produced a strong feeling in 
Ireland for protection, which was yet unable 
to arrest secretary Ordc’s measure for 
absolute free trade. This measure, however 
Pitt could not carry at Westminster, except 
subject to a number of stipulations, one of 
which was that all English navigation laws 
were to be adopted by the Irish parliament* 
and to this Grattan would not accede. Pitt’s 
mortification confirmed his determination 
that union was the only circctive means 
of pacification. Grattan was returned for 
Dublin in 1790, and himself a Protestant 
had taken up the cause of Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion; but the corruption of the Caltle 
government and of a parliament venal 
beyond all precedent, the persistent repression 
of the agitation for Catholic relief, and the 
spirit of discontent generated by the French 
Revolution had fomented the movement of 
the United Irishmen. Despairing for his 
country and broken by iii-hcalth, Grattan 
retired on the cve of the rebellion but 
returned to take his seat for Wicklow and 
to combat the bill for the Union. Jn 
1805 he was elected to Westminster as 
member for Malton in Yorkshire, and for 
Dublin the 1 olio wing year. The remaining 
en^gies of his hie were devoted to the cause 
ol Catholic emancipation. In December 1819 
his healtli began to give way; in the following 
May he crossed from Dublin, a dying man 
to speak once more for the cause; and he 
died five days after his arrival, June 4. He 
was buned in Westminster Abbey. His son 
Grattan, collected his Speeches (1822)’ 
edited fos Miscellaneous Works (1822), and 
wrote the standard Life (1839-46). See too 
Lecky s Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, 
^19^^^^ studies by Dunlop (1889) S. Gwynn, 

GRAUN, Karl Heinrich, grown (1701-59) 
German composer of thirty-four operas, a 
Passmn piece ’ &c., was born near Torgau. 

brother Johann 
pupu lf TMtiai <=oniposer, was a 

Gf^.VES, (1) Alfred Perceval (1846-1931), 
Irish poet, father of (3), born in Dublin 
Ik verse and songs, includ- 
7 ^® autobiography 

To Return to All That (1930). A leader of the 
founded the Irish Literary 

(2) Richard (1715-1804), English author, 
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born at Mickleton, became a fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford, in 1736. Of his great output, 
only The Spiritual Quixote (1772) is remem¬ 
bered. 

(3) Robert Ranke (1895- ), poet and 

novelist, son of (1), born in London, was 
educated at Charterhouse and gained an 
exhibition to St John’s College, Oxford, but 
enlisted in the Royal Welch Fusiliers. At 
the end of the 1st World War, he took up his 
studies at Oxford, running a shop in the 
town as a means of livelihood. In 1926, his 
graduation year, he accepted the professor¬ 
ship of English at Cairo University. Since 
1929, except during the Spanish Civil War 
and the Second World War, he has lived in 
Majorca. Outstanding novels are /, Claudius 
(1934), which won the Hawthornden and 
James Tait Black prizes for that year, and its 
sequel, Claudius the God, both of them tours 
de force in imaginative reconstruction of the 
Roman way of life; and in complete contrast 
of locale and theme, there are his two novels 
on the experiences of a British soldier in the 
American revolution Sergeant Lamb of the 
Ninth (1940) and Proceed, Sergeant Lamb 
(1941). Wife to Mr Milton (1943) marks still 
another original approach. They Hanged My 
Saintly Billy (1957) is a claim for the inno¬ 
cence of William Palmer, who was hanged 
for murder by poison. His poetry has 
received less acceptance than his prose. He 
early propounded poetry as ‘ a spiritual 
cathartic ’ and his later work is tough, 
sinewy and paradoxical (see Collected Poems, 
1959). See his autobiographies Goodbye to 
All That (1929), But it still goes on (1930) and 
Occupation Writer (1950). 

GRAY, (1) Asa (1810-88), American botanist, 
born at Paris, New York, took his M.D. in 
1831, but relinquished medicine for botany, 
and in 1842-73 was professor of Natural 
History at Harvard, becoming meanwhile a 
strong Darwinian. From 1838 to 1842 he 
published, with Dr Torrey, the Flora of North 
America; Genera Florae Americae Boreali- 
Orientalis Illustrata (1848-50); other works 
being A Free Examination of DarwiEs 
Treatise (1861), &c. See Life by A. H. Dupree 
(1960). 

(2) David (1838-61), Scottish poet, was 
born at Merkland, on the Luggie, near 
Kirkintilloch. Destined for the church, he 
took to poetry and in 1860 came to London 
with Robert Buchanan (q.v.), but died of 
consumption the following year. The Luggie 
and In the Shadows (1862) are his chief poetic 
works. See study by Buchanan (1868). 

(3) Elisha (1835-1901), American inventor, 
was born at Barnesville, Ohio, and engaged in 
the manufacture of telegraphic apparatus. 
His sixty patents included several for the 
telephone, of which he claimed the invention, 
and others for a multiplex telegraph. 

(4) Robert (1809-72), Bishop of Cape Town 
from 1847, was the son of Robert Gray 
(1762-1834), who was Bishop of Bristol from 
1827. In 1863 he pronounced the deposition 
of Bishop Colenso (q.v.). See Life by Brooke 
(1947). 

(5) Stephen (d. 1736), English physicist, was 
elected to the Royal Society in 1732 and 
ended his days a Charterhouse Pensioner. 


He was the first experimenter in static 
electricity, using frictional methods to prove 
conduction. 

(6) Sir Thomas (d. c, 1369), Northumbrian 
knight who wrote the Scala-chronica (ed. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, 1907). 

(7) Thomas (1716-71), one of the greatest 
of English poets, was born in London, 
December 26. His father, Philip Gray, a 
money-scrivener, was of so violent and 
jealous a temper that his wife (Dorothy 
Antrobus) was obliged to separate from him; 
it was mainly through her exertions that the 
boy was sent to Eton (1727), and afterwards 
to Peterhouse, Cambridge (1734). At Eton 
he made the acquaintance of Horace Walpole, 
whom in 1739 he accompanied on the grand 
tour. They spent two and a half years in 
France and Italy, but quarrelled at Reggio 
and parted. Walpole afterwards took the 
blame on himself, and by his efforts the 
breach was healed within three years. Gray 
reached England in September 1741; in 1742 
he wrote his Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College, and had begun at Stoke Poges 
the Elegy. In the winter he went back to 
Cambridge, took his bachelorship in civil 
law, and became a resident there. This was 
perhaps the happiest period of his life; he 
found his relaxation and his keenest pleasure 
in the company of his friends, and in writing 
letters. The Ode on Eton College was printed 
in 1747. The Elegy was printed in February 
1751. His mother died in 1753, and was 
buried at Stoke Poges, with an epitaph from 
her son’s pen on her tombstone. In 1750 
Gray began the Pindaric Odes. The splen¬ 
didly resonant Progress of Poesy was finished 
in 1754; The Bard, begun at the same time, 
in 1757. Gray had a nervous horror of fire,- 
and kept a rope-ladder ready at his window 
in Peterhouse. One night in February 1756 
he was roused from sleep by a pretended 
alarm, but it is fictitious that he descended 
into a tub of water put under his window by 
playful undergraduates. Anyhow, he mig¬ 
rated to Pembroke Hall, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. His two odes were 
printed in 1757, and put their author at one 
bound at the head of living English poets. 
The laureateship was offered him in 1757, 
but declined. From 1760 he devoted himself 
to early English poetry; later he made 
studies in Icelandic and Celtic verse, which 
bore fruit in his Eddaic poems, The Fatal 
Sisters and The Descent of Odin —genuine 
precursors of romanticism. In 1765 he 
visited Glamis Castle, in 1769 the English 
Lakes; in 1768 he collected his poems in the 
first general edition, and accepted the 
professorship of History and Modern 
Languages at Cambridge. He was now 
comparatively rich, and enjoyed a reputation 
dear to a scholar’s heart; his life glided 
quietly on, troubled only by fits of dejection 
and by attacks of hereditary gout. He died 
July 30, and was buried beside his mother. 
Gray said of his own poetry that the ‘ style 
he aimed at was extreme conciseness of 
expression, yet pure, perspicuous and 
musical The excellence he aimed at he 
attained, and in his lyrical work he reached 
in a high degree the Greek quality of struc- 
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ture. All his work bears the stamp of dignity 
and distinction; though little in quantity, it 
has been sufficient to give Gray his rank 
among the dii majores of English poetry. 
See his correspondence (ed. P. Toynbee and 
L. Whibley 19 > 5), Lives by Kelton-Cremer 
(1935) and W. P. Jones (1937), and studies 
by Reed (1924) and D. Cecil (1945). 
G^YSON, David. See Baker (6). 
GRAZIANI, Rodolfo, grah-tsi-ah'nee (1882- 
1955), Marquis of Neghelii {cr. 1937), Italian 
marshal and African administrator, con¬ 
ducted the conquest of Abyssinia from the 
south (1935-36) and in 1936-37 was its 
ruthless viceroy. In the Second World War 
he was ignominiously ejected from Egypt by 
British and imperial troops under Wavell 
(1940-41) and resigned, but after the fall of 
Mussolini in 1943 re-emerged as the head 
of continuing Fascist armed resistance, only, 
however, to become captive of his own 
countrymen on the eve of final capitulation 
in Italy (1945). 

GREATRAKES, or Greatorex, Valentine 
(1629-83), Irish physician, the ‘ touch doctor’, 
was born and died at Affane, Co. Waterford. 
In 1649-56 he was an officer in the Parliamen¬ 
tary army in Ireland, and from 1662 became 
famous for curing king’s evil and all manner 
of diseases by ‘ touching ’ or ‘ stroking ’. He 
failed at Whitehall before the king in 1666, 
but his gratuitous cures were attested by 
Robert Boyle, Ralph Cudworth, Henry 
More, &c. To scepticism he replied in his 
Brief Account (1666). 

GRECO, El, properly Domenico Theotocopouli 
(1541-1614), Spanish painter, bom in Crete. 
He studied in Italy, possibly as a pupil of 
Titian, and he is known to have settled in 
Toledo about 1577, when he was commis¬ 
sioned to execute the decorations for the new 
church of Santo Domingo el Antiguo, the 
centre-piece being the Assumption of the 
Virgin now at Chicago. He became a 
portrait painter whose reputation fluctuated 
because of the suspicion which greeted his 
characteristic distortions. His painting is a 
curious blend of Italian mannerism and 
baroque rhythm, with elongated flame-like 
figures, arbitrary lighting and colour, and, 
in his later pictures, almost impressionist 
bnishwork. The most famous of his paint- 
<^ount Orgaz 

(1586) in tile Church of Santo Tome, Toledo. 
Many of his works are to be seen in Toledo 
where there is also the Museo del Greco; his 
Crucifixion and Resurrection are in the 
Prado, Madrid; in New York are, among 
others his Self portrait and View of Toledo' 
and the National Gallery, London, has a 
version of the Purification of the Temple and 
Christs Agony in Gethsemane. See the 
monographs by B- M. Cossio (3 vols. 1)08), 
and A. Vallentin (1954). ^ 
G^ELEY, Horace (1811-72), American 
editor and pohtician, bom at Amherst, N H 
worked as a printer at East Poultney, Vt*’ 
and elsewhere, and, coming to New York ffi 
weekly New Yorker in 1834 
and m 1841 the daily New York Tribune, of 
which he was the leading editor till his death 
exerting, witiiout concern for popularity a 
supreme influence on American option 
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The Tribune was at first Whig, then anti¬ 
slavery Whig, and finally extreme Republican' 
it advocated to some extent the social theories 
of Fourier. Greeley at first upheld the 
constitutional right of the southern states to 
secede; but when the war began he became 
one of its most zealous advocates. He 
published in the Tribune tiic impressive 
‘ Prayer of Twenty Millions and within a 
month the emancipation proclamation was 
issued. After Lee’s surrender he warmly 
advocated a universal amnesty; and his 
going to Richmond and signing the bail-bond 
ol Jefferson Davis awakened a storm of public 
indignation. In religious faith he was a 
Universalist. An unsuccessful candidate in 
1872 for the presidency, he died in New 
York. See Life by W. A. Linn (1903) and 
study by J. A. Isely (1949). 

GREELY, Adolphus Washington (1844-1935) 
American arctic explorer, was born £ 
Newburyport, Mass. He was a volunteer in 
the war (1861-65), after its conclusion entered 
the regular army as lieutenant. Selected in 
1881 to conduct the American expedition to 
Smith Sound, ho was rescued in June 1884 
with the survivors of his parly, when some 
of them had been reduced to eating the 
bodies of the dead. Lieut. Lockwood of this 
expedition travelled to within 396 miles of 
the pole, the farthest point readied till then. 
In 1887 Grcely became chief of the signal 
service. Major-general in 1906, he retired 
K- was awarded the Congressional 

Medal of Honour in 1931. He published 
Three Years of Arctic Service (1885), American 
Explorers (1893), &c. 

GREEN, (1) Charles (1785-1870), English 
balloonist, was born and died in London 
From 1821 to 1852 he made 527 balloon 
ascents—one, in 1838, to 27,146 foot. 

(2) George (1793-1841), English mathe- 
matician and physicist, was born and died at 
Snemton near Nottingham. In 1839 he was 
elected a fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 
He was one of the founders of the mathe¬ 
matical theory of magnetism, gave his name 
to a theorem and wrote papers on potential, 

equilibrium of fluids, 

published 1871. 

(3) John Richard (1837-83), English 
historm, was born at Oxford, and educated 
M Magdalen School and Jesus College there. 
He took orders and was in succession curate 
and vicar of two East-end London parishes, 
yet snatched time to contribute historical 
articles to iha Saturday Review. In 1868 he 
became librarian at Lambeth, but next year 
developed tuberculosis, and this made all 
active work impossible. Thus began his 
fiort History of the English People (1874), the 

complete history of England from 
the social side related to geography and the 
antiquities with superb literary skill. Its 
^jstant success encouraged a larger edition, 
A History of the English People (1877-80). 

^^Sland (1881) and the 
Conquest of ^gland (1883) are fragments of 
an intended history of early England. See 

(4) Julian (1900- ), French novelist, born 
ot American parents in Paris, began a 
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successful series of psychological studies in 
melancholy vein, written in French but later 
translated, with Mont-Cindre (1926), Eng¬ 
lished as Avarice House. His Liviathan {The 
Dark Journey), written in 1929, won the 
Harper Prize Novel contest. See his Journals 
I, II, and III (1938-46), and Memories of 
Happy Days (N.Y. 1942). 

(5) Mary Anne Everett, n^e Wood (18IB¬ 
ISES), English historian, born at Sheffield, 
edited Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies 
(1846), The Diary of John Rous (1856), and 
Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria (1857). By 
appointment of the Master of the Rolls she 
calendared the papers of the reigns of James I 
(1857-59) and Charles II (1860-68); com¬ 
pleted the calendar of the state papers of 
Queen Elizabeth, with addenda (1869-74); 
and edited the Commonwealth papers 
(1875-88). 

(6) Thomas Hill (1836-82), English idealist 
philosopher, born at Birkin Rectory, West 
Riding, Yorks., was educated at Rugby and 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he was fellow 
(1860) and its first lay tutor (1866). He 
married the sister of J. A. Symonds (q.v.) in 
1871 and was appointed Whyte’s professor 
of Moral Philosophy in 1877. Green’s 
influence was primarily that of a teacher, and 
his intense interest in social questions drew 
to him many of the best undergraduates, 
such men as Arnold Toynbee, Asquith, 
Milner. His philosophical views may be 
garnered from his hostile Introduction to 
Hume*s Treatise (1874), the posthumous 
Prolegomena to Ethics (1883) and the two 
‘ lay sermons ’ edited by A. Toynbee (1883). 
Although incorrectly styled ' neo-Hegelian ’, 
Green was nearer to Plato and Kant. He 
took the world and society as his starting 
point rather than the Hegelian * spirit 
Society itself was to be the necessary con¬ 
dition for the development of personality. 
See R. L. Nettleship’s Memoir in his edition 
of Green’s Collected Works (1885-88), 
Bosanquet’s preface to Green’s Principles of 
Political Obligation (1895) and studies by 
W. H. Fairbrother (1896) and Lament (1934). 

(7) Valentine (1739-1813), English mezzo- 
tinter, was born at Salford Priors, near 
Evesham. His prints after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds are his best-known works. He 
became engraver to George III in 1775 and 
first keeper of the British Institution (1805). 

GREENAWAY, Kate (1846-1901), English 
artist, portrayer of child-life in coloured-book 
illustrations, was the daughter of a London 
wood-engraver, and became well known in 
1879. See Life by Spielmann and Layard 
(1905). 

GREENE, (1) Grahame (1904- ), British 
novelist, bom at Berkhamsted. His early 
novel, JBrighton Rock (1938), brought him 
tremendous popular success. The Power and 
the Glory (1940) won the Hawthornden prize 
for that year. His ability to tell an exciting 
story has made him widely read even by 
those who are not concerned with the under¬ 
lying theme of much of his work: the Roman 
Catholic attitude to marriage and morals. 
His plays. The Living Room (1953), The 
Potting Shed (1957) and The Complaisant 
Lover (1959), further reveal his dramatic 


power. See Life by P. Green (1959) and 
study by K. Allott and M. Farris (1951). 

(2) Nathanael (1742-86), American soldier, 
was bom, a Quaker’s son, at Warwick, 
Rhode Island, June 6. Elected in 1770 to 
the Rhode Island Assembly, in 1775 he took 
command of the Rhode Island contingent to 
the national army. He distinguished himself 
at Trenton and Princeton; at the Brandywine 
he commanded a division and saved the 
American army from destruction; and at 
Germantown he commanded the left wing, 
skilfully covering the retreat. In 1780 he 
foiled Clinton, and in December succeeded 
to the command of the army of the south, 
which had just been defeated by Cornwallis, 
and was without discipline, clothing, arms 
or spirit. By great activity he got his army 
into better condition, and though on March 
15, 1781, Cornwallis defeated him at Guilford 
Courthouse, the victory was so costly that 
Greene passed unmolested into South 
Carolina. That state and Georgia were 
rapidly reconquered, until at Eutaw Springs 
the war in the south was ended in what was 
virtually an American victory. A general 
second perhaps only to Washington, he died 
at Mulberry Grove, Ga., June 19. See Lives 
by G. W. Greene (1890) and F. B. Greene 
(1893). 

(3) Robert (1558-92), English dramatist, 
born at Norwich and educated at Cambridge. 
He wrote a stream of plays and romances, 
though he led a very irregular life, marrying 
about 1585, but soon deserting his wife, tiis 
romances are frequently tedious and insipid; 
but they abound in beautiful poetry. One of 
them, Pandosto, supplied Shakespeare with 
hints for the plot of The Winter's Tale. The 
most popular of his plays was Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. As Greene helped to lay the 
foundations of the English drama, even his 
worst plays are valuable in the eyes of 
students; but his literary fame rests on the 
poetry which he scattered through his 
romances—some of his pastoral songs being 
unsurpassed for tenderness and natural grace. 
He died September 3. After his death ap¬ 
peared the pamphlet entitled The Repentance 
of Robert Greene, Master of Arts, in which 
he lays bare the wickedness of his former life. 
His Groat's Worth of Wit bought with a 
Million of Repentance contains one of the 
few authentic contemporary allusions to 
Shakespeare. See critical study with biblio¬ 
graphy by J. C. Jordan (1915). 

GREENOUGH, Horatio, gree'no (1805-52), 
American sculptor, born in Boston, U.S., 
studied two years at Harvard, and from 1825 
to 1851 lived chiefly in Italy. His principal 
work is the colossal statue of Washington in 
front of the Capitol. 

GREENWELL, Dora (1821-82), English 
religious writer, bom at Greenwell Ford, 
County Durham, wrote two volumes of 
poems (1848-61); several short prose works, 
including The Patience of Hope, Two Friends, 
Colloquia Crucis; and Carrnina Crucis (1869). 
See Life by Maynard (1926). Her brother, 
William (1820-1918), English antiquary and 
clergyman, was an authority on barrows. 

GREENWOOD, (1) Arthur (1880-1954), 
British politician, born at Leeds and educated 
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at Leeds University. A wartime member of 
Lloyd George’s secretariat, he became an 
M.P. in 1922 and deputy leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party in 1935, showing 
himself an outspoken critic of ‘ appeasement. 
In the 1940 Government he was minister 
without portfolio, in 1945 he became lord 
privy seal, and he resigned from the govern¬ 
ment in 1947. He remained treasurer of the 
Labour Party, of whose national executive 
he became chairman in 1953. He did rnuch 
to shape Labour’s social policies along 
humane and undogmatic lines, and was 
personally a highly popular front-bencher. 
His son Anthony (1911- ), also a Labour 
politician, entered Parliament in 1941. 

(2) Walter (1903- ), English writer, born 
at Salford. His novel Love on the Dole 
(1933), inspired by his experiences of unem¬ 
ployment and depression in the early ’thirties, 
made a considerable impact as a docuiiient 
of the times and was subsequently dramatized. 
He also wrote a number of other novels with 

GREG, WilHam Rathbone (1809-81), English 
essayist, born at Manchester, frorn manager 
of mills at Bury became a commissioner of 
customs in 1856, and was comptroller 
of H.M. Stationery Olhce (1864-77). His 
numerous essays on political and social 
history were collected in Essays on Political 
and Social Science (1854), Literary and Social 
Judgments (1869), and Miscellaneous Essays 
(1884). His Rocks Ahead (1874) took a 
highly pessimistic view of the future of 
England, anticipating with foreboding the 
political supremacy of the lower classes, 
industrial decline and the divorce of intelli¬ 
gence from religion. 

GREGG, John Robert (1867-1942), born in 
Comity Monaghan, invented in 1888 while 
working in Liverpool the Gregg system of 
shorthand. He subsequently emigrated to 
the U.S.A. and founded a publishing firm. 
GREGOIRE, Henri, greg-wahr (1750-1831), 
French prelate and revolutionary, bom near 
Luneville, took orders, and lectured at the 
Jesuit College of Pont-h-Mousson. His Essai 
sur la rigendration des juifs (1778) became 
widely popular. Cure of Embermenil in 
Lorraine, and an ardent democrat, he was 
sent to the States-general of 1789 as a 
deputy of the clergy, attached himself 
to the Tiers-etat party, and acted a prominent 
part throughout the Revolution. He was 
the first of his order to take the oaths, 
and was elected * constitutional bishop ’ of 
Loir-et-Cher. He exercised a stern democ¬ 
racy which he identified with the Christian 
brotherhood of the gospel. At the blas¬ 
phemous Feast of Reason he refused, in the 
face of the infuriated rabble, to renounce 
Christianity. After the 18th Brumaire he 
became a member of the Corps Legislatif; 
the Concordat forced him to resign his 
bishopric. He died in Paris, unreconciled 
with the church. Among his works are 
Histoire des sectes religieuses (1814) and 
UEglise gallicane (1818). See his Memoires, 
with Life by H. Carnot (1831), and studies 
by Kmger (1838), Bohringer (1878), Maggiolo 
(1884), HoUard (1895). 

GREGOR, William (1761-1817), English 


chemist and clergyman, born at Trewar- 
thenick, Cornwall, was a minister in Devon¬ 
shire and Cornwall and analysed local 
minerals, particularly the sand known as 
ilmenite in which lie discovered titanium. 

GREGOROVIUS, Ferdioaiid (1821-91), 
German historian, born at NeidenburgI 
E. Prussia, studied theology, but devoted 
himself to poetry and literature, settled in 
Rome in 1852, and died at Munich. His 
great standard work is the History of Rome 
in the Middle Ages (trans. 1895-1902). 
Among his numerous other works are 
Tombs of the Popes (trans. 1903), Lucrezia 
Borgia (1874), and histories of Athens and 
Corsica. 

GREGORY, St (fl. 300), ‘ the Illuminator the 
apostle of Armenia, was said to have been 
of the royal Persian race of the Arsacidae, 
brought up a Christian in Cappadocia, kept 
fourteen years a prisoner by I'iridatcs III for 
declining idolatrous compliance, and, after 
converting the king (a.d. 301), to have been 
made patriarch of Armenia. See Feelers, 
Analecta Bollandiana (1942). 

GREGORY, the name of sixteen popes, of 
whom the most noteworthy are: 

Gregory I, the Groat (c. 540-604), pope 
(590) and saint, a father of the church, born 
in Rome, was appointed by Justin 11 praetor 
of Rome, but about 575 relinquished this 
office, distributed his wealth among the poor, 
and withdrew into a monastery at Rome, 
one of seven he had founded. It was while 
here that he saw one day some Anglo-Saxon 
youths in the slave-market, and was seized 
with a longing to convert their country to 
Christianity. He set out on his journey, but 
the clamour of the Romans at his loss led the 
pope Benedict to compel his return. Pclagius 
II sent Gregory as nuncio to Constantinople 
for aid against the Lombards. He resided 
there three years, writing his Moralia^ an 
exposition of Job. On the death of Pelagius 
Gregory was unanimously called by the 
clergy, senate, and people to succeed him. 
He used every means to evade the dignity, 
but was forced to yield, and was consecrated 
September 3, 590. It is doubtful whether 
any pope has surpassed Gregory I as an 
administrator. To him the Roman Church 
is indebted for the complete organization of 
her public services and ritual, for the system¬ 
atization of her sacred chants. The mission 
to England he entrusted to Augustine (q.v.); 
and the Gothic kingdom of Spain, long Arian, 
was reconciled with the church. Nor was his 
zeal for the reformation of the church 
inferior to his ardour for its growth. Towards 
heathens and Jews he was most gentle, and 
he used all his efforts to repress slave-dealing 
and to mitigate slavery. When Rome was 
threatened by the Lombards, he showed 
himself virtually a temporal sovereign; he 
reprobated the assumption by John, patriarch 
of Constantinople, of the title of Oecumenical 
or Universal Bishop. In his writings the 
whole dogmatical system of the modern 
church is fully developed. Ho left homilies 
on Ezekiel and on the Gospels, the Regula 
(or Cura Pastoralis), and the Sacramentarium 
and Antiphonarium, In exegesis he is a 
fearless allegorist; his Letters and Dialogues 
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abound with miraculous and legendary 
narratives. The best editions of his works 
are the Benedictine (1705) and that in Migne’s 
Fatrologia. See works by Dudden (1905), 

Sir H. Howorth (1912), P. Batiffol (trans. 
1929). 

Gregory II, pope (715-731), was by birth 
a Roman. The authority of the eastern 
emperors had sunk in the West into little 
more than a name; and the tyrannical 
measures of the Emperor Leo the Isaurian 
against image-worship weakened still more 
the tie. Gregory protested strongly against 
the imperial policy. The result of the contest 
was a notable aggrandizement of the political 
authority and influence of the popes in Italy. 
Under Gregory’s auspices Boniface entered 
on his missionary work in Germany. 

Gregory III, pope (731-741), a native of 
Syria, succeeded Gregory II in 731, and 
excommunicated the Iconoclasts. The en¬ 
croachments of the Lombards became so 
formidable that, the eastern emperors being 
powerless to help, the Romans charged 
Gregory to send a deputation to Charles 
Martel, soliciting his aid, and offering to 
make him consul of Rome. This offer is of 
great historical importance, though it failed 
to enlist the aid of Charles; but it was a step 
towards the independence of the West. 

Gregory VII (Hildebrand), Saint (c. 1020- 
1085), pope (1073), the great representative 
of the temporal claims of the mediaeval 
papacy, was born near Soana in Tuscany, his 
original name being Hildebrand. His youth 
was passed at Rome, in the monastery of 
St Maria. On the death of Gregory VI, 
whose chaplain he was, he is reported 
(doubtfully) to have spent some time at 
Cluny, whence he was only recalled by the 
new and zealous pope Leo IX, whom he 
accompanied to Rome in 1049, and who made 
him a cardinal. During the four following 
pontificates Hildebrand continued to exercise 
great influence; and he was himself elected 
pope three days after the death of Alexander 
II, and crowned July 10. He addressed 
himself to amend the secularized condition 
of the church. The feudal standing of the 
higher clergy, the claims of sovereigns ui)on 
temporalities, and the consequent temptation 
to simony were, he held, the cause of all the 
evils under which Europe was groaning. 
While he laboured to enforce the observance 
of all the details of discipline, it was against 
investiture that his main efforts were directed. 

In 1074 he prohibited this practice, under 
pain of excommunication, and in 1075 he 
actually issued that sentence against several 
bishops and councillors of the empire. The 
Emperor Henry IV disregarding these 
menaces, Gregory cited him to Rome to 
answer for his conduct. Henry’s sole reply 
was defiance; and in a diet at Worms in 1076 
he declared Gregory deposed. The pontiff 
retaliated by excommunication, which, unless 
removed by absolution in twelve months, in¬ 
volved (according also to imperial law) the 
forfeiture of all civil rights and deposition 
from every civil and political office. Henry’s 
Saxon subjects appealing to this law against 
him, he was compelled to yield, and by a 
humiliating penance at Canossa in January 
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1077 obtained absolution from the pope in 
person. But in 1080 Henry resumed hostili¬ 
ties, again declared Gregory deposed, and 
appointed an antipope as Clement HI. After 
a siege of three years, Henry, in 1084, took 
possession of Rome. Just, however, as 
Gregory was on the point of falling into his 
hands, Robert Guiscard, the Norman Duke 
of Apulia, entered the city, set Gregory free, 
and compelled Henry to return to Germany. 
But the wretched condition to which Rome 
was reduced obliged Gregory to withdraw 
ultimately to Salerno, where he died. May 25, 
1085. In Gregory’s conception of the con¬ 
stitution of Christian society the spiritual 
power was the first and highest element. It 
was to direct, to command the temporal, and, 
in a certain sense, to compel its obedience; 
but the arms which it was authorized to use 
for the purpose of coercion were the arms 
of the spirit only. And he devoted his 
unbending efforts to suppress the vices which 
deformed society, and to restrain the tyranny 
which oppressed the subject as much as it 
enslaved the church. See English works by 
W. R. W. Stephens (1888), Dr Vincent 
(1897), A. H. Mathew (1910), H. X. Arquil- 
liere (1934). 

Gregory VIII, Alberto di Morra, pope 
(1187), died within two months of his 
election. In 1118 there had already been an 
antipope who assumed the style of Gregory 
VHl, but who was expelled and humiliated 
in 1123. 

Gregory IX, pope (1227-41), was constantly 
at feud with the Emperor Frederick II, and 
asserted the highest view of papal power. 

Gregory XIII, Ugo Buoncoinpagno (1502- 
1585), pope (1572), was born at Bologna, 
where he was professor of Law for several 
years. He settled at Rome in 1539, was one 
of the theologians of the Council of Trent, 
became cardinal in 1565, and was sent as 
legate to Spain. On the death of Pius V, 
Gregory was elected pope. He displayed 
extraordinary zeal for the promotion of 
education; many of the colleges in Rome 
were wholly or in part endowed by him; and 
his expenditure for educational purposes is 
said to have exceeded 2,000,000 Roman 
crowns. The most interesting event of his 
pontificate was the correction of the Calendar 
and the introduction of the Gregorian 
Computation in 1582. A grievous imputation 
rests on Gregory’s memory from his having 
ordered a Te Deum in Rome on occasion of 
the massacre of St Bartholomew—on the 
report of the French ambassador, which 
represented that infamous episode as the 
suppression of a Huguenot conspiracy. 
Gregory published a valuable edition of the 
Decretum Gratiani, 

Gregory XV (1554-1623), pope (1621), 
dealt with the Immaculate Conception and 
regulated ritual. 

Gregory XVI (1765-1846), pope (1831), 
represented reaction and ultramontanism 
in a revolutionary period, favoured the 
Jesuits, and increased the papal debt by 
spending on buildings and museums. 

GREGORY, (1) David (1661-1708), Scottish 
mathematician, nephew of (3), bom at 
Kinairdy, Banffshire, became in 1683 
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professor of Mathematics at Edinburgh, in 
1691 Savilian professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford. He first suggested an achromatic 
combination of lenses and published a 
defence of Newtonian astronomy (1702). 
For the whole family, including (3), (4), (5) 
and (7), see A. G. Stewart, The Academic 
Gregories (1901). 

(2) Isabella Augusta, Lady, nee Persse 
(1852-1932), Irish playwright, after her 
marriage to Sir William Henry Gregory 
(1811-92), governor of Ceylon (1871-77) in 
1881, became an associate of W. B. Yeats 
(q.v.) in the foundation of the Abbey Theatre 
in Dublin and the Irish Players. For these 
she wrote a number of short plays; her best, 
Spreading the News (1904) and The Rising 
of the Moon (1907). She also wrote Irish 
legends in dialect and translated Moli6re. 

(3) ^ James (1638-75), Scottish mathe¬ 
matician, uncle of (1) and grandfather of (5), 
bom at Dmmoak, Aberdeenshire, professor 
of Mathematics at St Andrews (1688), 
Edinburgh (1674) and an F.R.S. He 
distinguished between convergent and diver¬ 
gent series and constructed the famous 
Gregorian telescope (1661). 

(4) James (1753-1821), Scottish physician, 
father of (7), son of (5), bora at Aberdeen, 
professor at Edinburgh (1776), gave his name 
to ‘ Gregory’s Mixture 

(5) John (1724-73), Scottish physician, 
grandson of (3), professor at Aberdeen in 
1755 and at Edinburgh in 1766, wrote medical 
books. 

(6) Olinthus (1774-1841), English mathe¬ 
matician and biographer, born at Yaxley, 
Huntingdon, became a newspaper editor, 
then a teacher of mathematics at Cambridge 
and at Woolwich. 

(7) William (1803—58), Scottish chemist, 
son of (4), professor of Chemistry at Glasgow 
(1837), in King’s College, Aberdeen (1839) 
^d at Edmburgh (1844), wrote Outlines of 
Chemistry (1845). 

GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS, St (c. 328- 
390), bishop and theologian, born in Cappa- 
aocia, was educated at Caesarea, Alexandria 
and Athens, became a close friend of Basil 
Great, was made Bishop of Sasima, but 
^thdrew to a life of religious study at 
N^ianzus near his birthplace. The Emperor 
Theodosius made him patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople (380), but this dignity also he 
resigned next year. His theological works 
rsely concerned with upholding Nicene 
orthodox^nd include discourses, letters and 
hymns. The principal edition is the Bene- 

iR?n « Ullmann (trans. 

Benoit (Pans 1884) and Fleurv ('19301 

Ic. 331-3^/S 

han theologian, was by his brother Basil the 
Great consecrated Bishop of Nyssa in 

adherents of the Nicene Creed 
of Valens, Gregory was deposed, 
but on the death of Valens was iovfullv 

was present at 
the Council of Constantinople in 381 and 
was appointed to shaie inX wereisiit^f 
travluedio ^b?a 

there^ ° “order the churches 

mere, and was agam at a synod in Con- 


stantinople in 394. His chief works are his 
Twelve Books against Eimomius, a treatise on 
the Trinity, several ascetic treatises, many 
sermons, twenty-three epistles, and his great 
Catechetical Oration (1903). Sec his whole 
works in Migne’s Potrologia and Life by 
Rupp (1834) Epistles, selected by Pasauali 
(1925). ^ 

GREGORY OF TOURS (538~c. 593) 

Frankish historian, was born at Arverna (now 
Clermont), and belonged to a distinguished 
Roman family of Gaul. Flis recovery from 
sickness, through a pilgrimage to the grave 
of St Martin of Tours, led Gregory to devote 
himself to the church, and he became Bishop 
of Tours in 573. As a supporter of Sigbert of 
Austrasia and his wife Brunhilda against 
Chilpenc and his wife Fredegond, ho had 
to suffer many persecutions. His llistoHa 
sive Annales Franconim is the chief authority 
for the history of Gaul in the 6th century. 
His Miraculorum libri vii is a hagiographicai 
compilation. See monographs by Ldbell 
(1869) and Monod (Paris 1872), vol. i of 
Mark Pattison’s Essays (1889), L. Halphen 
in Milanges Lot (1925). ’ 

GREGORY THAUMAIURGUS, i.e. ‘won¬ 
der-worker’ (c. 210-270), the apostle of 
Pontus, was born at Ncocacsarca in Pontus 
became a disciple of Origen, and was con¬ 
secrated Bishop of Ncocacsarca. His 
Ektlwsis, or Confession of Faith, is a summary 
of Ongen’s theology. The genuineness of 
two other treatises is doubtful. His Patiegy- 
ricus (which contains an autobiography) is 
printed among the works of Origen. See 
monograph by Ryssel (1880). 

G^IG, greg, name of two Scottish naval 
omcers who became Russian admirals: 

(1) Alexis Samuilovich (1775-1845), son of 
g), distinguished himself in the Russo- 
Turkish wars of (1807) and (1828-29). 

(2) Sk Samuel (1735-88), father of (1), 
born at Inverness, transferred to the Russian 

fought against the Turks 
Swedes (1788). 

GRENFELL, (1) Julmn (1888 1915), English 
poet, a son of Lord Dcsborough, educated 
at Eton and Balliol, killed in World War I, is 
ramembered for his fine war poem ‘ Into 
Battle 

(2) Sir Wilfred Thomason (1865-1940), 
English physician, an Oxford rugby blue 
and house surgeon to the London Hospital, 
he took a master mariner’s certificate and 
became a. medical missionary in the North 
bea fisheries. In 1892 he went to Labrador 
and founded hospitals, orphanages and other 
social services as well as fitting out hospital 
for the fishing grounds. Sec Life by 
I. L. Kerr (1959). 

( 1596 - 1643 ), 

English Royalist soldier, the hero of Hawker’s 
Brinn, Cornwall, studied 
^ College, Oxford; entered parlia¬ 

ment m 1621, and sided for some years with 
the popular party; but from 1639 warmly 
espoused the king’s cause, and fell in the 
Landsdowne near Bath, 
See Roger Granville’s History 
^ranvilles (Exeter 1895). 

(1712-70), English statesman, 
was brother to Richard Grenville, Earl 
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Temple, and father of (4), entered parliament 
in 1741, in 1762 became secretary of state 
and first lord of the Admiralty, and in 1763 
prime minister. In his administration befell 
the prosecution of Wilkes and the passing 
of the American Stamp Act. He resigned 
in 1765. See Grenville Papers^ edited by W. J. 
Smith (1853). . , 

(3) Sir Richard (c. 1541-91), British sailor, 
sprung from an ancient Cornish family, was 
bom June 15 and early distinguished himself 
by his courage on land and sea. He was 
admitted to the Inner Temple 1559, took 
part in a London street fight 1562, was 
knighted about 1577, in 1585 commanded 
the seven ships which carried Raleigh’s first 
colony to Virginia, fought and despoiled the 
Spaniards like others of his time. In August 
1591 he commanded the Revenge in Lord 
Thomas Howard’s squadron of six vessels, 
when they fell in with a Spanish fleet of 
fifty-three sail off Flores, in the Azores. 
While the admiral made good his escape, 
Grenville refused to follow him; and the 
great San Philip, of 1500 tons, engaged the 
little Revenge, which soon found herself in 
the midst of a ring of enemies. From three 
in the afternoon till next morning the battle 
raged. Fifteen Spanish ships were beaten off 
in turn; two were sunk, two disabled, and 
2000 men slain or drowned. But the Revenge 
was by this time a helpless wreck, her powder 
spent, forty of her 100 sound men slain, and 
most of the rest hurt, the vice-admiral 
himself sore wounded. Sir Richard would 
have had the master-gunner blow up the ship, 
but was overborne by the survivors, and 
carried on board a Spanish ship, where he 
died of his wounds the second or third day 
after. This exploit was described by Sir W. 
Raleigh, Gervase Markham and Lindshoten, 
ed. Arber (1871), by Froude in his Short 
Studies, by Tennyson in a ballad. See Lives 
by Bushnell (1936) and A. L. Rowse (1937). 

(4) William Wyndham Grenville, 1st Baron 
(1759-1834), English statesman, third surviv¬ 
ing son of (2), studied at Eton and Oxford, 
became in 1782 a member of parliament, in 
1783 paymaster-general, in 1789 Speaker; 
and while home secretary (1790) was created 
baron. He became foreign secretary in 1791, 
and resigned, along with Pitt, in 1801 on 
the refusal of George III to assent to Catholic 
Emancipation, of which Grenville was a chief 
supporter. In 1806 he formed the govern¬ 
ment of ‘ All the Talents which, before its 
dissolution in 1807, abolished the slave-trade. 
From 1809 to 1815 he acted along with Earl 
Grey, and generally supported Canning. He 
died at Drop more. See study by E. D. 
Adams (1904). 

GRESHAM, Sir Thomas (1519-79), English 
financier and founder of the Royal Exchange, 
was born in 1519, the only son of Sir Richard 
Gresham {c. 1485-1549), a wealthy merchant 
of Norfolk ancestry, who in 1537 was 
elected Lord Mayor of London. From 
Cambridge in 1543 he passed into the 
Mercers’ Company, and in 1551 was employed 
as ‘ king’s merchant ’ at Antwerp, In two 
years he paid off a heavy loan and restored 
the king’s credit. As a Protestant he was dis¬ 
missed by Queen Mary, but soon reinstated. 


By Queen Elizabeth he was knighted (1559) 
and made for a time ambassador at Brussels. 
The troubles in the Netherlands compelled 
him in 1567 to withdraw from Antwerp, to 
which city he had niade more than forty 
journeys on state service; in one in 1560 he 
was thrown from his horse and lamed for life. 
In 1569, by his advice, the state borrowed 
money from London merchants instead of 
from foreigners. He made the observation, 
known as ‘ Gresham’s Law that of two 
coins of equal legal exchange value that of the 
lower intrinsic value would tend to drive out 
of use the other. Having in 1564 lost his 
only son, Richard, in 1566-68 he devoted a 
portion of his great wealth to building an 
Exchange, in imitation of that of Antwerp; 
he made provision for founding Gresham 
College; and he left money for eight alms¬ 
houses- See Lives by Dean Burgon (1839), 
F. R. Salter (1925) and H. Laurent (1938). 
GRETRY, Andre Ernest Modeste, gray-tree 
(1741-1813), French composer of Belgian 
birth, born at Liege, settled in Paris, and 
composed over forty comic operas, of which 
Le Huron (1768) and Lucile (1769) were the 
earliest, and Raoul and Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
among the best known. He became inspector 
of the Conservatoire and a member of the 
Institute. See his Memoires (1796), and Lives 
by Grdgoir (1883), H. de Curzon (1908). 
GREUZE, Jean Baptiste, greez (1725-1805), 
French genre- and portrait-painter, was born 
at Tournus near Macon. His first notable 
works were historical; after a visit to Italy 
(1755) he painted Italian subjects; but he is 
seen at his best in such studies of girls as 
The Broken Pitcher in the Louvre and Girl 
with Doves in the Wallace Collection. He 
died in poverty. His art, full of delicacy and 
grace, is marred by its triviality and pursuit 
of mere prettiness. See monograph by 
Normand (1892) and Life by Hautecoeur 
(1913). 

GREVILLE, (1) Charles Cavendish Fulke 
(1794-1865), English memoir writer, educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, became 
private secretary to Earl Bathurst, and was 
clerk of the Council 1821-59. His position 
gave him peculiar facilities for studying court 
life, witness his noted Memoirs (1875-87); 
see also his Letters (1924), The Greville Diary 
(1927). 

(2) Sir Fulke, 1st Baron Brooke (1554- 
1628), English poet, born at Beauchamp 
Court, Warwickshire, was educated at 
Shrewsbury and Jesus College, Cambridge, 
travelled abroad, was knighted in 1597 and 
created baron in 1620, and was murdered by 
an old servant. He wrote several didactic 
poems, over a hundred sonnets, and two 
tragedies, including The Tragedy of Mustapha 
(1609), printed in 1633 (ed. Bullough 1939); 
his Life of Sir Philip Sidney in 1652; his 
Remains in 1670. 

GR^iVILLE, Henry, pseud, of Alice Durand, 
nie Fleury (1842-1902), French novelist, 
born in Paris, accompanied her father to St 
Petersburg in 1857, and wrote Russian 
society novels. 

GRRVY, Francois Paul Jules, gray-vee 
(1807-91), French statesman, born at Mont- 
sous-Vaudrey, Jura, as an advocate acquired 
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distinction in the defence of republican 
political prisoners. Vice-president of the 
constituent assembly, he opposed Louis 
Napoleon, and after the coup d'etat retired 
from politics; but in 1869 he was again 
returned for Jura. In February 1871 he 
became president of the National Assembly, 
being re-elected in 1876, 1877 and 1879. The 
monarchist schemes were attacked by Grevy 
(1873-76); in 1879 he was elected president 
of the Republic for seven years. In 1885 he 
was again elected for seven years, _ but, 
hampered by ministerial difficulties, resigned 
in December 1887. He died at Mont-sous- 
Vaudrey. See Life by Barbier (1893). 

GREW, Nehemiah (1628-1711), English botan¬ 
ist and physician, author of the pioneering 
Anatomy of Plants, and of Comparative 
Anatomy of the Stomach and Guts (1681), was 
born at Atherstone, educated at Cambridge 
and Leyden, and practised at Coventry and 
London. He was secretary of the Royal 
Society from 1677. 

GREY, Earls, a family of English Liberal 
statesmen: 

(1) Albert Henry George Grey, 4th Earl 
(1851-1917), English colonial administrator, 
nephew of (3), M.P. (1880-86), P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., administrator of Rhodesia (1896- 
1897), then a B.S.A. company director, and 
governor-general of Canada (1904-11). 

(2) Charles Grey, 2nd Earl (1764-1845), 
bom at Falloden, Northumberland, March 
15, and educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge. Whig M.P. for Northumberland 
(1786), he was one of the managers of the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and in 
1792 helped to found the Society of the 
Friends of the People. He introduced the 
motion for the impeachment of Pitt, and 
took a_ prominent part in the temporary 
‘ secession * of the Whigs from parliament; 
he also denounced the union between England 
and Ireland. In 1806 Grey, now Lord 
Howick, became first lord of tlie Admiralty, 
and on the death of Fox foreign secretary 
and leader of the House of Commons. He 
carried through the act abolishing the African 
slave-trade. In 1807 he succeeded his 
father as second Earl Grey. He opposed 
the renewal of the war in 1815, denounced 
the coercive measures of the government, 
condemned the bill against Queen Caroline, 
defended the right of public meeting, and 
supported the enlightened commercial policy 
of Huskisson. In 1830 he formed a govern¬ 
ment whose policy, he said, would be one of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform. The first 
Reform Bill was produced in March 1831- 
its defeat led to a dissolution and the retiirri 
of a parliament still more devoted to reform 
A second bill was carried, which the Lords 
threw out in October, and riots ensued. 
Early m 1832 a third bill was carried in the 
Commons, and it weathered the second 
reading in the Upper House; but when a 
motion to postpone the disfranchising clauses 

ministers resigned. The Duke 
of Weilin^on failed to form an administra- 
pon, and Grey ret^ned to office with power 
to create a sufficient number of peers to 
carry the measure. Wellington now withdrew 
his opposition, and in June the Reform Bill 


passed the House of Lords. Grey was the 
chief of a powerful party in the first reformed 
parliament. Fie carried the act for the 
abolition of slavery in the colonies, as well as 
a number of minor reforms; but dissensions 
sprang up, and in consequence of his Irish 
difficulties he resigned in .luly 1834. He died 
at Howick House, Alnwick, July 17. SeelifA 
by G. M. Trevelyan (1920). 

(3) Henry Grey, 3rd Earl (1802-94) 
English statesman, son of the above, entered 
Parliament in 1826 as Lord Howick. He 
became under-secrctary for the Colonies in 
his father’s ministry, retired in 1833 but 
was subsequently under-secrctary in the 
Homo Department, and in 1835 secretary 
for war. In 1841 he opposed Peel’s policy 
in 1845 succeeded to the peerage, in 1846 
became colonial secretary, and in 1852 
published his Defence of Lord John RusselVs 
Colonial Policy. He opposed the Crimean 
war, and condemned Beaconsfield’s Eastern 
policy. In 1858 he issued his Essav on 
Parliamentary Government as to Reform, and 

in 1867 his father’s Correspondence^ with 
William IV. 

GREY, (1) Beryl, stage name of Mrs Sven 
Gustav Svenson (1927 - ), English ballerina 
born m London, she won a scholarship to 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet School at the age of 
appearance at 

Sadler s Wells Theatre was in the part of 
Sabrina, in Comus, in 1941. The youngest 
recorded dancer of Giselle, she first appeared 
m the part at the age of sixteen. She has 
danced most leading parts in the classical 
and modern repertoires with the Sadler’s 
WeUs company. See studies by G. Anthony 
(1952) and P. Crowle (1952). ^ 

(2) Sir George (1799 1882), English 

statesman, nephew of 2nd Earl Grey, born 
at Gibraltar, took a lirst-dass from Oriel 
College, Oxford, and relinquished the law 
^ his father in the baronetcy 

m 1828. M.P, for Devonport (1832-47). 
under-secrctary for the Colonics (1834-35) 
he ably defended against Roebuck Lord 
John Russell’s bill for the temporary suspen- 

^5? Lower Canadian constitution, 
in 1839 Grey became judge-advocate, in 
1841 chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and in 1846 home secretary. During the 
Chartist disturbances he discharged his 
duties with vigour and discrimination. He 
oirried the Crown and Government Security 
Bill the Alien Bill, and a measure for the 
mrther suspension in Ireland of the Habeas 
Corpus Act (1849). In 1854 ho became 
gilonial secretary, and in 1855, under 
Palmerston, took his old post of home 
seerdary. From 1859 he was chancellor of 
tne Uuchy of Lancaster, and home secretary 
again (1861-66). See Memoir by Bishop 
and Lives by G. C. Hcnder- 
son (1907) and J. Collier (1909). 

(3) Sir George (1812-98), English colonial 
governor and premier of New Zealand, 
born at Lisbon, and educated at Sandhurst, 

r Ihe Swaii River district in 

Australia, and published his Journals of Two 
tsxpeditions in Australia in 1840. In 1841 he 
governor of South Australia, in 
1846 of New Zealand, and in 1854 (a K.C.B. 
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since 184S) of Cape Colony, where he allayed 
the irritation left by the Kaffir war; in 1858 
he resigned, but was requested to resume his 
governorship. From 1861 to 1867 he was 
again governor of New Zealand, and brought 
the Maori war to a close. He becanie 
superintendent of Auckland 1875; and in 
1877-84 was premier of New Zealand, where 
he had unbounded influence with the Maoris. 
He died in London, September 19, 1898. 
He wrote an important work on Polynesian 
Mythology (1855) and published a collection 
of Polynesian proverbs (1858). He gave 
valuable libraries to Cape Town and Auck¬ 
land. See Lives by Rees (1893), G. C. 
Henderson (1907), J. Collier (1909). 

(4) Lady Jane (1537-54), Queen of England, 
born at Broadgate, Leicestershire, was the 
eldest daughter of Henry Grey, Marquis 
of Dorset, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, and 
of Lady Frances Brandon. The latter was 
the daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, by Mary, younger sister of Henry 
VIII, and widow of Louis XII of France. 
Lady Jane was brought up rigorously by her 
parents, but under her tutor Aylmer, after¬ 
wards Bishop of London, made extraordinary 
progress, especially in languages. In 1553 
the Duke of Northumberland, foreseeing 
the speedy death of Edward VI, determined 
to secure the succession to his own family. 
Lady Jane, not sixteen years old, was 
therefore married, against her wish, to Lord 
Guildford Dudley, Northumberland’s fourth 
son, on May 21, 1553; and on July 9, three 
days after Edward’s death, the council 
informed her that he had named her as his 
successor. On the 19th, the brief usurpation 
over, she was a prisoner in the Tower; and 
four months later, pleading guilty of high 
treason, she was sentenced to death. She 
spurned the idea of forsaking Protestantism 
and bitterly condemned Northunrberland’s 
recantation. Queen Mary might have been 
merciful ; but Suffolk’s participation in 
Wyatt’s rebellion sealed the doom of his 
daughter, who on February 12, along with 
her husband, was beheaded on Tower Hill. 
They are buried in the Tower church of St 
Peter ad Vincula. See The Chronicle of Queen 
Jane^ edited by Nichols (Camden Soc. 1850), 
and study by 1. A. Taylor (1908). 

(5) Jolm (1785-1868), English agriculturist, 
of Dilston near Hexham, after a political 
career, devoted himself as estate-agent 
(1833-63) to the development of a new 
system of agriculture. See Life by his 
daughter, Josephine Butler (1874). 

(6) Zane (1872-1939), American novelist, 
born at Zanesville, Ohio, began his working- 
life as a dentist, but after a trip out west in 
1908 turned out ‘ westerns ’ with machine-like 
regularity ... a total of fifty-four novels. 
His best-known, Piders of the Purple Sage, 
sold nearly two million copies. His hobby 
of big-game fishing off the coasts of Australia 
and New Zealand was utilized in such books 
as Tales of Fishing (1919). His success was 
due to the ‘ escapist ’ lure of his simple 
adventure plots and attractive, authentic 
settings. 

GREY OF FALLODON, Edward Grey, 1st 
Viscount (1862-1933), British statesman, was 


educated at Winchester and Balliol College, 
Oxford, succeeded his grandfather in 1882, 
and was M.P. (Liberal) for Berwick-on-Tweed 
1885-1916, secretary for foreign affairs 1905- 
1916. K.G. (1912), he distinguished himself 
in the Balkan peace negotiations 1913, and 
on the outbreak of the First World War in 
1914. Ambassador at Washington, 1919-20, 
chancellor of Oxford University from 1928, 
he issued Memoirs in 1925, and wrote on 
birds (1927) and fly-fishing (1889). See Life 
by G. M. Trevelyan (1937). 

GRIBOYEDOV, Aleksander Sergeyevich, gri~ 
bo-yay'dof (1795-1829), Russian writer and 
diplomat, born in Moscow. He wTOte Gore 
ot Uma (1824; English translation The 
Mischief of Being Clever), a comedy in 
rhymed iambics, which satirizes the contem¬ 
porary Moscow society so aptly that it has 
provided household phrases for the Russian 
people. Involved in the Decembrist Revolt, 
he was, however, cleared, and in 1828 became 
Russian ambassador to Persia. He was 
killed in an anti-Russian demonstration at 
the embassy in Teheran. See Plistory of 
Russian Literature by D. S. Mirsky (1927) and 
The Mischief of Being Clever by Sir B. Pares 
(1925). 

GRIEG, (1) Edvard Hagerup (1843-1907), 
Norwegian composer, born at Bergen on 
June 15, was of Scots descent, his forebear 
Alexander Greig having emigrated from 
Aberdeen during the post-1745 depression. 
On the recommendation of the famous 
violin virtuoso, Ole Bull, Grieg studied at 
the Leipzig Conservatoire, where he came 
strongly under the influence of Schumann’s 
music. The lack of openings in Norway led 
to his making Copenhagen his main base 
between 1863 and 1867. There he was in 
close contact with Gade, H. C. Andersen 
and the young Norwegian poet-composer 
Nordraak. Under their stimulus, he evolved 
from a German-trained romanticist into a 
strongly national Norwegian composer. 
After some years teaching and conducting in 
Christiania, the success of his incidental 
music for Ibsen’s Peer Gynt (1876) on top of 
the award of a state pension in 1874 enabled 
him to settle near Bergen. In 1867, he had 
married his cousin, Nina Hagerup, a well- 
known singer. Apart from his A minor 
piano concerto, some orchestral suites, and 
three violin sonatas and one quartet, his 
output included little in the larger forms. 
It was in his incidental music to Peer Gynt 
and Bjornson’s Sigurd Jorsalfar and his 
choral music, and especially in his numerous 
songs and piano pieces, in which his fastidious 
taste, sense of the picturesque and intense 
awareness of his folk heritage synthesized, 
that he expressed himself most individually 
and successfully. He died at Bergen, loaded 
with honours, national and foreign, on 
September 4, 1907. See H. T. Finck (1909), 
Monrad-Johamisen (1945), Deucher (1950) 
and G. Abraham (ed.), Grieg, a Musical 
Symposium (1948). 

(2) Johan Nordahl Brun (1902-43), 
Norwegian poet and dramatist, born at 
Bergen, and related to the composer (1), 
studied at Oslo and Oxford and spent much 
of his youth travelling. His poetry mirrors 
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his wanderlust and his passion for personal 
freedom. Titles are Stones in the Stream 
(\925) and Norway in our Hearts (1929). 
The Ship Goes On (1924) is a novel which 
crystallizes his experience in shipping to 
Australia at nineteen as an ordinary seaman. 
Later he edited an anti-Fascist periodical, 
Veien Frem^ and also turned to the stage, 
where his concern with the idea of freedom 
is projected in Our Honour and Might (1935) 
and Nederlaget (1937), dealing with the Paris 
Commune of 1871, and translated by E. 
Arkwright as The Defeat, in 1944. Grieg 
came to England after the Norwegian 
campaign of 1940, and through the broad¬ 
casting of his verse, kept alive Norwegian 
resistance to the invader. His aircraft was 
shot down over Berlin in 1943. See All That 
is Mine Demand: war poems tr. by G. M. 
Gathome-Hardy, with biographical intro¬ 
duction (1944), and Life by J. Borgen (1945). 
GRIERSON, (1) Sir Herbert John Clifford 
(1866-1960), Scottish critic, born in Lerwick, 
Shetland, educated at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he was professor (1894- 
1915), and Christ Church, Oxford, was 
appointed regius professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature at Edinburgh (1915-35) 
and rector (1936-39). He edited the poems 
of Donne (1912), and his studies include 
Metaphysical Poets (1921), Cross Currents in 
the Literature of the 17th Century (1929), 
Milton and Wordsworth (1937) and Essays 
and Addresses (1940). He was knighted in 
1936. 

(2) John (1898- ), British producer of 

documentary films, made his name in 1929 
by Drifters, which led the way to the develop¬ 
ment of documentaries. From 1948-50 he 
was controller of film activities in the Central 
Office of Information. See study by H. F. 
Hardy (1946). xz r. 

(3) Sir Robert, of Lag {c, 1655-1733), 
Scottish Jacobite laird, bom about 1655, 
succeeded his cousin in the Dumfriesshire 
estates in 1669. He was for some years 
Reward of Kirkcudbright, and so harried the 
Covenanters as to leave his name a byword 

cruelty; he was one of the judges of the 
Wigtown martyrs. He received a Nova 
Scotia baronetcy in 1685, with a pension of 
£200. After the Revolution he was fined and 
imprisoned as a Jacobite, and in 1696 was 
arraigi^d on a false charge of coining. He 
died December 31, 1733. See Colonel 
Fergusson’s Laird of Lag (1886). 

Johann Jakob, greez'baKR 
(1745-1812), German new Testament scholar 
born at Butzbach, studied theology at 
Tubingen, Halle and Leipzig, lectured in 
Halle, and m 1776 became a professor at 
XT ^®y?ied himself to critical revision 
reclassifying 

the MSS. into three recensions, Alexandrian, 
Western and Byzantine. See his Comment 

(1811). &c. 

MacDiarmid. 

GROZIN, (1) Bernard (1899-1956), English 
Cardinal, was bom in Birmingham, and was 
giucated at the English and Beda cX®s 
Rome. He became Archbishop of West- 
mmster m 1943 and Cardinal in 1946 He 
toured post-war Europe and America and 
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in 1950 was Papal Legate for the centenarv 
celebrations of the re-constitution of the 
English hierarchy. See his Seek Ye Fir<it 
(1949) and Life by Bedoyerc (1955). 

(2) Gerald (1803-40), Irish novelist, born at 
Limerick, went to London in 1823, and failed 
as a dramatist, but was more successful with 
novels of southern Irish iife~Ho//and Tidp 
(1827), Tales of the Munster Festivals (1827) 
and The Collegians (1829), on which Bouci- 
cauU’s drama Colleen Bawn is founded See 
Life by his brother (1843) and memoir in 
1896 edition of The Collegians. 

GRIFFITH, (1) Arthur (1872-1922), Irish 
politician, born in Dublin, was a compositor 
and a Rand minor before editing The United 
Irishman. He founded (1905) Sinn Fein, and 
was often imprisoned, but signed the peace 
treaty with Great Britain, and was a moeferate 
president of Dail Eireann (1922). See 
memoir by G. A. Lyons (1923) and Life by 
P. Colum (1960). ^ 

(2) David Lewelye Wark (1875-1948) 
American film producer, born in Kentucky' 
began with literary ambitions, but success in 
this field having eluded him, he tentatively 
entered the infant film industry. None 
before him had exploited fully the new 
medium, but he saw the latent artistic 
possibilities, and after much experiment with 
new techniques in photography and pro¬ 
duction he brought out in 1915-16 two 
masterpieces, The Birth of a Nation and 
Intolerance, which were far in advance of 
anything hitherto attempted. His Hearts of 
the World (1918) incorporated war scenes 
actually filmed at the front. Other classic 
examples are Broken Blossoms (1919), and 
Mt Life Wonderful (1924), a tragedy of 
post-war Germany. Later Grilfith was 
unable to preserve his indcpcndonco in the 
face of commercial Hollywood. 

(3) Sir Richard John, Bart. (1784-1878), 
tash geologist and civil engineer, born in 
Dubhn, examined the Irish bogs, published 
his Geological Map of Ireland in 1855 and 
was consulted in all major Irish building 
projects, including National Gallery and 
Museum of Natural History, Dublin. 

baronet in 1858, 
Fran^iois Auguste Victor, gree- 
nyahr (1^1-1935), French organic chemist, 
born at Cherbourg, educated at Cherbourg 
and Lyons, became professor first at Nancy 
and then in 1914 at Lyons. He discovered 
1 j f’^sano-magnesium compounds, which 
led to the introduction of the ‘ Grignard 
reaction , as a method of synthesis. He 
with Sabatier in 1912. 

RtsTORi, Adelaide. 

GRELLPARZER, Frans (1791-3 872), Austrian 
dramatic poet, born at Vienna, was in the 
imperial civil service from 1813 to 1856. He 
fost attracted notice in 1816 by a tragedy, 
Die Ahnfrau, Jollovttd by Sappho (1819), 
Vlies (1821), Des Meeres undder 
nRArw i}S40), Der Traum ein Leben 

U«4m, &c. He produced in lyric poetry 
i^entorious work; and one excellent 
oi'/ne Spielmann. See Briefe 
German studies by 
|;?®nb^8er (1904), A. Sauer (1941) and N. 
Furst (Vienna 1959); French by Ehrhard 
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(1900); English by Poliak (1907) and D. 
Yates (1946). 

GRIMALD, Nicholas (1519-62), English poet 
and playwright, was born of Genoese ancestry 
in Huntingdonshire, studied at both Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford, and became Ridley’s 
chaplain, but recanted under Queen Mary. 
He contributed 40 poems to Songes and 
Sonettes (1557), was the first, after Henry 
Howard, to write blank verse, and translated 
Virgil and Cicero. See Life by L. R. Merrill 
(1925). 

GRIMALDI, gri-mahVdee^ a noble Genoese 
house, from 968 lords of the principality of 
Monaco. 

GRIMALDI, (1) Francesco Maria (1618-63), 
Italian physicist, bom at Bologna, became 
professor of Mathematics there. He dis¬ 
covered diffraction of light and researched 
into interference and prismatic dispersion. 
He was one of the first to postulate a wave 
theory of light. 

(2) Joseph (1779-1837), the typical repre¬ 
sentative of the clown of the English panto¬ 
mime, was born in London. He first ap¬ 
peared at Drury Lane when two years old, 
and in his third year he had his first engage¬ 
ment at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, where he 
regularly performed (except for one season) 
until his retirement from the stage in 1828. 
See Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, edited by 
Charles Dickens (1838), and study by 
Findlater (1955). 

GRIMBALD, St {c. 820-903), prior of a 
Flemish monastery near St Omer, when about 
893 Alfred the Great invited him to England. 
He died abbot of the New Minster at 
Winchester. 

GRIMM, (1) Friedrich Melchior, Baron 
(1723-1807), Franco-German critic and 
journalist, born at Ratisbon, after studying 
at Leipzig, accompanied a nobleman to 
Paris, and became reader to the crown- 
prince of Saxe-Gotha. He got acquainted 
with Rousseau in 1749, and through him 
with Diderot, Holbach and Madame d’Epinay. 
His connection with the Encyclopedistes, 
added to his own acquirements, opened up a 
brilliant career. He became secretary to the 
Duke of Orleans, and began to write for 
several German princes those famous literary 
bulletins which for nearly forty years gave 
the most trenchant criticism of all important 
French books. In 1776 he was made a baron 
by the Duke of Gotha, and appointed 
minister-plenipotentiary at the French court. 
At the Revolution he withdrew to Gotha, 
and afterwards to the court of Catharine 11, 
whence he was sent in 1795 as Russian 
minister to Hamburg. He died at Gotha. 
See his Correspondance (1812-14), Sainte- 
Beuve £tudes sur Grimm (1854) and Scherer 
Melchior Grimm (Paris 1887). 

(2) the brothers, Jakob Ludwig Karl (1785- 
1863) and Wilhelm Karl (1786-1859), German 
folklorists and philologists, were both born 
at Hanau in Hesse-Cassel and studied at 
Marburg. Jakob spent most of the year 
1805 in Paris, became on his return a clerk in 
the war-office, and in 1808 librarian to 
Jerome Bonaparte, king of Westphalia. A 
work on the Meistersingers (1811) was 
followed in 1812 by the first volume of the 


famous Kinder- and Hausmdrehen, collected 
by him and his brother Wilhelm (also now 
at Cassel)—a work which formed a founda¬ 
tion for the science of comparative folklore. 
The second volume followed in 1814; the 
third in 1822. In 1813-15 Grimm was 
secretary to the minister of the Elector of 
Hesse at Paris and at the Congress of Vienna. 
In 1828 the two brothers removed to Gottin¬ 
gen, where Jakob became professor and 
librarian, and Wilhelm under-librarian. He 
was one of the seven professors dismissed (as 
was Wilhelm) for protesting in 1837 against 
the abolition of the constitution by the king 
of Hanover. In 1840 the brothers received 
professorships in Berlin, and were elected 
members of the Academy of Sciences. 
Jakob died September 20, 1863. His 

Deutsche Grammatik (1819; 2nd ed. entirely 
recast, 1822-40) is perhaps the greatest 
philological work of the age. His Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthumer (1828; 2nd ed. 1854) and 
Deutsche Mythologie (1835; 4th ed. by 
Meyer, 1875-78; Eng. trans. 1879-88) deal 
with German usages in the middle ages and 
the old Teutonic superstitions. Only less 
important is his Geschichte der deiitschen 
Sprache (1848; 3rd ed. 1868) and his Reinhart 
Fuchs (1834). With his brother Wilhelm he 
edited many old German classics, and 
commenced the great Deutsches Worterhuch 
(1854 ff.). He also formulated ‘ Grimm’s 
Law ’ of sound changes, an elaboration of 
earlier findings by the Danish scholar Rask, 
but an important contribution to the study 
of philology. Jakob’s minor works (8 vols. 
1867-86) contain an autobiography. Many 
collections of his letters have been printed. 
Wilhelm’s chief independent work was 
Deutsche Heldensage (1829). 
GRIMMELSHAUSEN, Hans Jacob Christof- 
fel von {c. 1625-76), German novelist, bom at 
Gelnhausen in Hesse-Cassel, served on the 
imperial side in the Thirty Years’ War, led a 
wandering life, but ultimately settled down 
at Renchen near Kehl, where he died 
Amtmann of the town. In the leisure of his 
later life he produced a series of remarkable 
novels. His best works are on the model of 
the Spanish picaresque romances; the rich 
humour, dramatic power and local colour 
are all his own. The sufferings of the German 
peasantry at the hands of the lawless troopers 
who overran the country have never been 
more powerfully pictured than in Simplicis- 
simus (1669; trans. 1924). It was followed 
by Trutz Simplex (1669), Springinsfeld (1670), 
Das wunderbarliche Vogelnest (1672), &c. 
See Life by K. C. Hayens (1932). 
GRIMOND. See Bonham-Carter. 
GRIMTHORPE, Edmund Beckett Grimthorpe, 
1st Baron (1816-1905), English lawyer, an 
authority on architecture and horology, and 
till 1881 a leader of the parliamentary bar, 
was born at Carlton Hall near Newark, was 
educated at Doncaster, Eton, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He succeeded his 
father as fifth baronet in 1874, in 1886 was 
raised to the peerage, and died in April 1905. 
Till 1872 he bore the name Beckett Denison. 
He designed Big Ben and restored St Albans 
Abbey. See Life by P, Ferriday (1957). 
GRINDAL, Edmund (1519-83), Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, was born at St Bees and 
educated at Cambridge, where he was in 
turn scholar, fellow and master of Pembroke 
Hall. A prebendary of Westminster under 
Edward VI, he lived abroad during Mary’s 
reign, and there imbibed the doctrines of 
Geneva, returning to England on the 
accession of Elizab^eth. In 2559 he became 
Bishop of London, in 1570 Archbishop of 
York, and in 1575 Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His Puritan sympathies soon estranged him 
from the court, and his refusal to put down 
‘ prophesyings ’ or private meetings of the 
clergy for the study of Scripture led to his 
five years* sequestration in 1577. His few 
writings, with a Life, were edited for the 
Parker Society by W. Nicholson (1843). 

GRINGORE, gri-gor, or Gringoire, -gwahr 
Pierre (c. 1475-1538), French poet and 
dramatist, born at Caen, while taking the 
chief rdles in a theatrical society was active 
in the production of pantomimic farces, and 
is one of the creators of the French political 
comedy. He abused the enemies of Louis XII 
and thus found cover for his freedoms against 
the vices of the nobility, the clergy and even 
the pope himself. In later life he was a herald 
to the Duke of Lorraine, and confined his 
muse to religious poetry. His principal 
pieces are Le Jeu du Prince des Sots (1511), 
Les Folks Enterprises, Les Enterpris de Venise, 
La Chasse du cerf des cerfs, and the famous 
Mystere de Monseigneur Saint Loys (c. 1524). 
His works have been edited by Hericault and 
Montaiglon (1858-77). Gringore figures in 
Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame and in a play by 
Banville (adapted by Pollock and Besant). 
See French monographs by Picot (1878), 
Bade! (1893), Oulmont (1911) and German 
study by W. Dittmann (1923), 

GRINNELL, Henry (1799-1874), American 
shipping merchant, born at New Bedford, 
Mass., financed arctic rescue expeditions to 
find Franklin (q.v.), including Kane’s 
(1853-55). Grinnell Land was named after 
him. 

GRIS, Juan, grees, pseud, of Jose Vittoriano 
Gonzalez (1887-1927), Spanish painter, born 
in Madrid. He studied in Madrid, and went 
in 1906 to Paris, where he associated with 
Picasso and Matisse and became one of the 
most logical and consistent exponents of 
synthetic Cubism. In 1912 he exhibited 
with the Cubists in the Section d’Or exhibition 
in Paris, and in 1920 at the Salon des Inde¬ 
pendants. He settled at Boulogne and in 
1923 designed the decor for three Diaghilev 
productions. He also worked as a book- 
illustrator. In most of his paintings, the 
composition of the picture dictates the 
deliberate distortion and rhythmic rearrange¬ 
ment of the subjects, e.g. the Still Life with 
Dice (1922) in the Musee d’art moderne, 
Paris. Other works are his Homage to 
Picasso, Harlequin and The Violin. See the 
monographs by D, H. Kahnweiler (tr. D. 
Cooper, 1958, and J. T. Soby, 1959). 

GRISI, gree'zee, (1) Cariotta (1821-99), 
Austrian-born ballet-dancer, studied under 
Penot, who became her husband, and was the 
original ‘ Giselle ’ in 1841 at Paris. 

(2) Giuditta (1805-40), Italian mezzo- 
soprano, sister of (3), the original Romeo in 


Bellini’s I Capuletied i Montecchi, retired on 
marrying Count Barni in 1833. 

(3) Giulia (1811-69), Italian soprano, 
sister of (2), born in Milan, renowned for her 
roles in Bellini’s operas especially I Puritani, 
which was w^ritten for her, and Norma. 
London was the scene of her most successful 
performances. 

GRISWOLD, Rufus Wilmot (1815-57), Ameri- 
can critic, born at Benson, Vermont, became 
Baptist preacher, then journalist and compiler 
of books in Philadelphia, Boston and New 
York. He was one of Poe’s executors, and 
the Life he wrote for the edition of his works 
0850) occasioned much hostile criticism. 
See his Letters (1898). 

GRIVAS, George Theodorou, gree'vas (1900- 
), leader of ‘EOKA’, the Cypriot 
terrorist organization in the I950’s, was born 
in Cyprus. He commanded a Greek Army 
division in the Albanian campaign of 1940-41 
and was leader of a secret organization called 
‘ X ’ during the German occupation of 
Greece. In December 1945 he headed an 
extreme nationalist movement against the 
Communists. Some nine years later he 
became head of the underground campaign 
against British rule in Cyprus, calling himself 
‘ Dighenis ’ after a legendary Greek hero. 
His secret diaries were found in 1956 when 
he had a price of £10,000 on his head. After 
the Cyprus settlement, February 1959, Grivas 
left Cyprus and, acclaimed a national hero 
by the Greeks, was promoted general in the 
Greek army. See study by W. Byford-Joncs 
(1959). 

GROCK, stage name of Adrien Wettach 
(1880-1959), Swiss clown, world-renowned 
for the virtuosity of his performances both 
in the circus and the theatre. See his 
autobiographical Ich lebe gern (1930). 

GROCYN, William, gro'sin {c. 1446-1519), 
English scholar and humanist, the first who 
publicly taught Greek at Oxford, was born at 
Colerne, Wiltshire, and from Winchester 
passed in 1465 to New College, Oxford. 
He studied in Italy (1488-91), acquiring a 
knowledge of Greek from the Greek exile 
Chalcondylas; and then settled again at 
Oxford, where Sir Thomas More was his 
pupil. Erasmus lived at Oxford in Grocyn’s 
house, and speaks of him as his ‘ patronus et 
praeceptorIn 1506 he became master of 
All-hallows’ College near Maidstone. 

GROFE, Ferde (1892- ), American com¬ 

poser, born in New York. He is known for 
a number of orchestral suites—all named 
after American places—which are descriptive 
of the American scene. Grof6 orchestrated 
tho Phapsody in Blue for Gerslxwin, and the 
rnodern-style orchestra based upon saxo¬ 
phones rather than strings is attributed to him. 

GROLIER,_ Jean, groLyay (1479-1565), 
French bibliophile, born at Lyons, was 
attached to the court of Francis I, went to 
Italy as intendant-general of the army, was 
mng employed in diplomacy at Milan and 
^me, and then became treasurer. It is his 
hbrary, dispersed in 1675, that has made 
Oroher famous. He acquired choice copies 
of the best works, and had them magnificently 
bound, with the inscription. To. Grolierii et 
Amicorum. Of his 3000 books, about 350 
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have come to light. See the study by Le 
Roux de Lincy (1866). 

GROMYKO, Andrei Andreevich (1909- ), 
Russian statesman, born near Minsk of 
peasant stock, studied agriculture and 
economics and became a research scientist at 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. In 1939 he 
joined the staff of the Russian embassy in 
Washington, becoming ambassador in 1943 
and attending the famous ‘ big three ’ 
conferences at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. 
In 1946 he was elected a deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet, and in the same year became 
deputy foreign minister and was made 
permanent delegate to the U.N. Security 
Council, achieving an unenviable reputation 
through his use of the power of veto no fewer 
than 25 times. For a few months (1952-53) 
he was ambassador to the United Kingdom. 
He succeeded Shepilov as foreign minister in 
1957, pursuing relentlessly the ‘ cold war ’ 
against the West, showing no relaxation of 
the austere and humourless demeanour for 
which he had become notorious in western 
diplomatic circles. Nevertheless a brilliant 
politician, he has been thrice recipient of the 
Order of Lenin. 

GRONCHI, Giovanni, gron'kee (1887- ), 

Italian politician, was born in Pisa. He 
played an important part in the organization 
of trade unionism in Italy, and was one of 
the founders of the Italian Popular Party. 
Pie held various political posts until 1923, 
when he retired from public life for the 
duration of Fascism. In 1942 he again 
became a political figure, and was president 
of the Chamber of Deputies from its founda¬ 
tion in 1948 until his election as president of 
Italy in 1955. 

GRONOVIUS, the Latinized form of Gronov, 
a family of scholars of German extraction, 
settled in Holland, whose principal members 
were: 

(1) Jacobus (1645-1716), classical scholar, 
son of (2), born at Deventer, studied there 
and at Leyden, became professor at Pisa 
and in 1679 was appointed to his father’s 
chair. His works were Thesaurus Anti- 
quitatum Graecorum (1697-1702), and editions 
of Polybius, Herodotus , Cicero, and Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus.—His elder son, Johann 
Friedrich (1690-1760), became an eminent 
botanist, the younger son Abraham (1694- 
1775) librarian at Leyden university. 

(2) Johann Friedrich (1611-71), classical 
scholar, father of (1), was born at Hamburg, 
became in 1643 professor at Deventer, and 
in 1658 at Leyden; he edited Livy, Statius, 
Tacitus, Phaedrus, Seneca, Sallust, Pliny and 
Plautus, and published many learned works, 
among them De Sestertiis. 

(3) Laurens Theodor (1730-78), natural 
historian, grandson of (1) and son of Johann 
Friedrich, the botanist, was author of 
Zoophylacium Gronovianiim (1781), &c. 

GROOME, Francis Hindes (1851-1902), 
English writer, authority on gypsy lan^age 
and folklore and a junior editor of the original 
edition of this work, was born at Monk 
Soham near Framlingham, and was educated 
at Ipswich, Merton and Corpus, Oxford, 
and at Gbttinpn. Having come to Edin¬ 
burgh in 1876, he wrote for the Encyclopaedia 


Britannica, and was sub-editor of Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia (1887-92). He published In 
Gypsy Tents (1880), A Short Border History 
(1887), Two Suffolk Friends (on his father and 
Edward FitzGerald, 1895), Kriegspiel (a 
novel, 1896), Gypsy Folk Tales (1899) and an 
edition of Lavengro (1900). 

GROOT, (1) Geert (1340-84), Dutch religious 
reformer, the founder at Deventer about 
1376 of the ‘ Brethren of the Common Life * 
and the houses of Augustinian canons. 

(2) Hiiig van. See Grotitjs. 

GROPIUS, Walter (1883- ), German- 

American architect, bom in Berlin, studied at 
Munich, and after serving with distinction 
in World War I was appointed in 1918 
director of the Grand Ducal group of schools 
of art in Weimar, which he amalgamated 
and reorganized to form the ‘ Bauhaus 
which aimed at a new functional interpreta¬ 
tion of the applied arts. Gropius’s revolu¬ 
tionary architectural methods and bold use 
of unusual building materials were condemned 
as ‘ architectural Socialism ’ in Weimar, and 
the Bauhaus was transferred to Dessau in 
1925, housed in a building designed by 
Gropius. When Hitler came to power, the 
Bauhaus became a Nazi training-school and 
Gropius worked in London (1934-37) in 
collaboration with Maxwell Fry designing 
factories and housing estates for the home 
counties, including a revolutionary adjunct 
to Christ Church College, Oxford, which 
was never built. In 1937 he became professor 
of Architecture at Harvard. His major 
constructions include the pavilions for the 
Cologne Exhibition (1914), a factory at 
Alfeld (1914), theatre at Jena (1922), the 
Bauhaus at Dessau (1926), large housing 
estates in Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, Berlin, 
Aluminium City (1943) and the Harvard 
Graduate Center (1950). He also designed 
Adler car bodies (1929-33). His tremendous 
influence on modem architecture was 
recognized by the award of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ gold medal in 
1956. See his New Architecture and the 
Bauhaus (trans. 1937) and Rebuilding Our 
Communities (1946); also monograph by 
Gicdian (1954). 

GROS, Antome_ Jean, Baron, gro (1771- 
1835), French historical painter, was born at 
Paris, studied under David and acquired 
celebrity by his great pictures of Napoleon’s 
battles (1797-1811); Charles V and Francis I 

» ; Departure of Louis XVUI for Ghent 
; and Embarkation of the Duchess of 
Angoulime (1815). These works combine 
classicism and romanticism. Later Gros 
attempted a return to classicism, found his 
work ignored and drowned himself in the 
Seine. See Lives by Delestre (1867), Tripier 
le Franc (1880) and Dargenty (1887). 
GROSE, Francis (1731-91), British antiquary, 
was born at Greenford, Middlesex, of Swiss 
extraction, squandered the family fortune, 
but applied himself to his Antiquities of 
England and Wales (1773-87). He toured 
Scotland and Ireland for antiquarian material 
but died suddenly in Dublin. Other works 
include A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue (1785) and Treatise on Ancient Armour 
and Weapons (1785-89). 
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GROSS, (1) Hans (1847-1915), Au^nan 
criminologist and lawyer, born at 
pioneer in the application of science to the 
detection of crime, was from 1905 profossor 
of Criminal Law at Graz, where he established 
the first criminal museum- B.isHandbuch fur 
Untersuchungsrichter (1893; Eng. tr- 1907) 
is a standard work. 

(2) Samuel David (1805—84), American 
surgeon, born near Easton, Penn., became 
professor of Surgery in Jefferson College 
(1856-82), wrote several text-books. 

GROSSE, Aristid (1905- ), American 
chemist, bom at Riga, educated at Berlin, 
went to the United States in 1930 and became 
research fellow at Columbia University. In 
1927 he isolated protoactimum and in 194U 
with others carried out successful slow 
neutron fission experiments with uranium 


GROSSETESTE, Robert (c. 1175-^53), 

Bishop of Lincoln, was bom at Stradbroke 
in Suffolk, and educated at Lincoln, Oxford 
and Paris. He had for some years been the 
first teacher of theology in the Franciscan 
school at Oxford, and had held many 
preferments, when in 1235 he became Bishop 
of Lincoln. He undertook the reformation 
of abuses, embroiling himself with his o;^ 
chapter and with Pope Innocent IV. The 
pope granted English benefices to ‘rascal 
Romans who drew the revenues of their 
office, but seldom appeared in the country. 
Grosseteste set himself strongly against this, 
thereby incurring a temporary suspension 
from his bishopric and a continual menace 
of excommunication. In the last year of the 
bishop’s life he refused the pope’s request to 
promote his nephew, an Italian, to a canonry; 
and the pope is said—falsely, it seems—to 
have excommunicated him. Anyhow his 
clergy went on obeying him till his death at 
Buckden near Huntingdon. Pegge’s cata¬ 
logue of his works fills 25 closely-printed 
quarto pages, and exhibits ‘ treatises on 
sound, motion, heat, colour, form, ^gles, 
atmospheric pressure, poison, the rainbow, 
comets, light, the astrolabe, necromancy and 
witchcraft See Brewer’s Monumenta Fran- 
ciscana (1858), Luard’s edition of his Latin 
letters (1862), Baur’s of his philosophical 
works (1912), Stevenson’s Life (1899), 
Powicke, Robert Grosseteste and the Nico- 
machean Ethics (1930) and studies ed. Callus 
(1955). 

GROSS!, Tommaso, gros'si (1791-1853), 
Italian poet, bom at Bellano on Lake Como. 
He studied law at Padua and practised at 
Milan. His loyalty was suspect by the 
Austrian authorities, and he gained no 
advancement in his profession. His first 
poem. La Frineide (1814), was a battle poem 
in the Milanese dialect. There followed 
several historical romances, and the epic 
poem by which he is best known, / Lombardi 
alia prima crociata (1826). 

GROSSMITH, George (1847-1912), English 
comedian and entertainer, from 1877 to 1889 
took leading parts in Gilbert and SuUivan’s 
operas. With his brother, Weedon (1853- 
1919), he wrote Diary of a Nobody in Punch 
(1892). His son George (1874-1935) was a 
well-known musical-comedy actor (Our Miss 


Gibbs, Sally, No, No, Nanette, song 

writer and manager ol the Gaiety Theatre. 
See S. Naylor’s Gaiety and George Grossrnith 
(1913) and his son’s G.G. (1933). 

GROSVENOR, grov'ner, a family said to 
have come over with the Conqueror, and 
long settled at Eaton near Chester. It 
received a baronetcy (1622), and the titles of 
Baron Grosvenor (1761), Earl Grosvenor 
(1784), Marquess of Westminster (1831) and 
Duke of Westminster (1874). 

GROSZ, George, gros (1893- ), American 

artist, born in Berlin. He studied at Dresden 
and Berlin, and was associated with the Berlin 
Dadaists in 1917 and 1918. While in 
Germany he produced a series of bitter, 
ironical drawings attacking Gorman mili¬ 
tarism and the middle classes. He fled to 
the U.S.A. in 1932 (becoming naturalized in 
1938) and he has since produced many oil- 
paintings of a symbolic nature. See study 
by Baur (N.Y. 1954). 

GROTE, George (1794-1871), English his¬ 
torian and politician, born at Clay Hill, 
Beckenham, Kent, was educated at the 
Charterhouse, and in 1810 became a clerk in 
the bank founded in 1766 by his grandfather 
(a native of Bremen) in Thread needle Street. 
He remained there thirty-two years, devoting 
all his leisure to literature and political 
studies; a ‘ philosophical Radical ho threw 
himself ardently into the cause of progress 
and political freedom. In 1822 he conceived 
the idea of his History of Greece and in 1826 
mercilessly dissected Milford’s history in the 
Westminster Review. Groto became head of 
the bank in 1830, and in 1832 was returned 
for the City of London. During his first 
session he brought forward a motion for the 
adoption of the ballot; it was lost, but Grote 
continued to advocate the measure until he 
retired from parliamentary life in 1841. In 
1843 he also retired from the banking-house, 
and devoted himself exclusively to literature, 
mainly to the great History of Greece (1846- 
1856). Grote was elected vice-chancellor of 
London University (1862), foreign associate 
of the French Academy (1864), and president 
of University College, London (1868). In 
1865 he concluded an elaborate work on 
Plato and the other Companions of Socrates, 
which, with his (unfinished) Aristotle, was 
supplementary to the History. Grote was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Sec his minor 
works (1873) and Fragments on Ethical 
Subjects (1876).—Mrs Grote (n^e Harriet 
Lewin) (1792-1878) wrote a Memoir of Ary 
Scheffer (1860), Collected Fapers in Prose and 
Verse (1862), The Personal Life of George 
Grote (1873). See study by Momigliano 
(1952). 

GROTEFEND, Georg Friedrich, grd'te-fent 
(1775-1853), German epigraphist, was born 
at Munden in Hanover, and filled scholastic 
appointments at Gottingen, Frankfurt and 
Hanover. He wrote on Latin, Umbrian and 
Oscan philology, &c., but made himself 
famous by deciphering the cuneiform alphabet 
in 1802. 

GROTH, Klaus (1819-99), German poet in 
Plattdeutsch, was born at Heide in Holstein, 
and in 1866 became professor of German 
Language and Literature at Kiel. His 
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masterpiece, Quickborn (1852), is a series of 
poems dealing with life in Ditmarsh; but 
some of his work is in High German. See 
Life by Kroger (1904). 

GROTIUS, Hugo, gro'shi-oos, or Huig van 
Groot (1583-1645), Dutch jurist and states¬ 
man, born at Delft, April 10, studied at 
Leyden, and accompanied an embassy to 
France. On his return he practised as a 
lawyer in the Hague; in 1613 he was appoin¬ 
ted pensionary of Rotterdam. The religious 
disputes between the Remonstrants or 
Arminians and their opponents were now at 
their height. Grotius, like his patron the 
grand-pensionary Barneveldt, supported the 
Remonstrants. In 1618 both were arrested, 
tried, and condemned by the dominant party 
under Prince Maurice, Barneveldt to death, 
and Grotius to imprisonment for life. 
Grotius escaped, however, by the aid of his 
wife, and found refuge at Paris in 1621, 
when Louis XIII for a time gave him a 
pension. In 1625 he published his great 
work on International Law, De Jura Belli et 
Pads in which he appealed to ‘ natural Law ’ 
and the social contract as a basis for rational 
principles on which a system of Laws could 
be formulated. His influence upon such 
political philosophers as Hobbes and Locke 
was profound. In 1634 he entered the 
Swedish service as ambassador at the French 
court. On his retirement in 1645 he pro¬ 
ceeded to Stockholm, but, disliking court 
and climate, was on his way back to Holland, 
when he died at Rostock, August 29. Grotius 
also wrote Latin and Dutch verse. His 
tragedy, Adamiis Exsul was one of Milton’s 
sources. His best historical work is Annales 
de Rebus Belgids (1657). He annotated the 
Bible (1641-46), and wrote the famous De 
Veritate Religionis Christianae (1627). See 
Lives by C. Butler (1826), W. S. M. Knight 
(1925) and A. P. d’Entreves, Natural Law 
(1951). 

GROUCHY, Emmanuel, Marquis de, groo- 
shee (1766-1847), French general, born at 
Paris, threw in his lot with the Revolution, 
and had his first taste of war during the 
Vendean revolt, was second to Floche in the 
abortive expedition to Ireland, and greatly 
distinguished himself in Italy (1798). Later 
he fought at Hohcnlinden, Eylau, Friedland, 
Wagram, and in the Russian campaign of 
1812; and after Leipzig covered the retreat 
of the French. On Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba, he destroyed the Bourbon opposition 
in the south of France, and helped to rout 
Blilcher at Ligny. After Waterloo, as 
commander-in-chief of the broken armies of 
France, he led them skilfully back towards 
the capital; then, resigning, retired to the 
United States. He returned in 1819, and was 
reinstated as marshal in 1831. See his 
Mimoires (1873-74). 

GROVE, (1) Sir George (1820-1900), English 
musicologist, biblical scholar and civil 
engineer, born at Clapham, was trained as a 
civil engineer, erected in the West Indies the 
first two cast-iron lighthouses, and assisted 
in the Britannia tubular bridge. He was 
secretary to the Society of Arts (1849-52), 
and then secretary and director of the 
Crystal Palace Company. He was editor of 

19 


Macmillan's Magazine, a large contributor 
to Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and editor 
of the great Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
(1878-89; 5th ed. 1954). On a journey with 
Sir Arthur Sullivan to Vienna in 1867 he 
participated in the discovery of compositions 
by Schubert. His Beethoven and his Nine 
Symphonies (1896; new ed. 1956) long 
remained a standard work. He was knighted 
in 1883 on the opening of the Royal College of 
Music, of which he was director till 1895. 
See his Life by C. L. Graves (1903). 

(2) Sir William Robert (1811-96), British 
judge and physicist, born at Swansea, studied 
at Oxford, was called to the bar, raised to the 
bench (1871), and knighted (1872), and in 
1875-87 was a judge in the High Court of 
Justice. Ill-health made him retire from law 
for a while. In 1839 he invented a new type 
of cell named after him, studied electrolytic 
decomposition and demonstrated the dis¬ 
sociation of water. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1840, awarded the Copley Medal in 1847 and 
was president of the British Association in 
1866. See Nature, vol. 54 (1896). 

GRUB, George (1812-92), Scottish church 
historian, author of an Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotland (1861) from the Episcopalian 
standpoint, was born at Aberdeen, and in 
1862 became a law professor there. 
GRUENBERG, Louis, groon'berg (1884- ), 

American composer of Russian birth who 
was taken to the United States at the age of 
two. A pupil of Busoni, Gruenberg worked 
as a concert pianist until 1919, and then 
retired to devote himself to composition. He 
has written extensively for orchestra, chamber 
music combinations and voices, but is best 
known for his opera The Emperor Jones, 
based on Eugene O’Neill’s play. 

GRUN, Anastasias. See Auersperg. 

GRt}N, Hans. See Baldung. 

GRUNOTVIG, Nikolai Frederik Severin 
(1783-1872), Danish poet, theologian and 
educationist, was born at Udby in Zealand, 
graduated in theology at Copenhagen and an 
impossible love-affair awakened his genius 
for poetry and historical studies. He first 
became known by his Northern Mythology 
(1808) and Decline of the Heroic Age in the 
North (1809). These were followed by the 
Rhyme of Roeskilde and the Roeskilde Saga 
(1814), and by a collection of patriotic songs 
(1815). Often doubtful of his Christianity, 
he became a curate in his father’s parish. 
In 1815 he took his stand against the current 
rationalism, and became the head of a 
religious school, who strove to free the 
church from state interference; but from 
1825 to 1832, for an attack on a conspicuous 
rationalist, was suspended from preaching. 
In 1818 he had begun the translation of 
Snorri Sturluson and Saxo Grammaticus; in 
1820 he published a Danish translation of 
Beowulf. During three study tours to Eng¬ 
land he formed the ideas which were to lead 
to the creation of the Folk High Schools, 
which have had a tremendous influence on 
Danish, especially rural, life and culture. 
The Folk High Schools later spread to the 
other Scandinavian countries. He was made 
titular bishop of Zealand in 1862. See Life 
by P. G. Lindhardt (London 1951), and 
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F. Skrubbeltrang, The Danish Folk Jiigh 
Schools (Copenhagen 1947).—His son, Svend 
Hersleb (1824-83) was professor of Scandi¬ 
navian Philology at Copenhagen, and edited 
many old Danish folk-tales (often translated) 

GR^EWALD, (1) Isaak (1889-1946), 
Swedish painter, born at Stockholm, a leader 
of Scandinavian Expressionism. His wife, 
Sigrid Griinewaid-Bjerteo (1885-1946), was 
also a painter- 

(2) Matthias, real name Mathis Nitnardt, 
ottowise Gothardt (? 1480-1528), German 
artist, architect, and engineer, probably born 
at Whrzburg. Very little is known of his 
life, but he was court painter to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Mainz from 1508 to 1514 and to 
Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenburg from 
1515 to 1525, and he designed waterworks 
for Magdeburg about 1526.^ In 1516 he 
completed the great Isenheim altar-piece 
(Colmar Museum), the nine paintings of 
which exhibit his rare, livid colours and his 
use of distortion to portray passion and 
suffering. Griinewald is the Mathis der 
Maler of Hindemith’s opera. See studies by 
A. Burkhard (Cambridge, Mass. 1936), 
W. K. ZOlch (1938) and N. Pevsner and M. 
Meier (1958). ^ ^ ^ 

GRYPHIUS, gru'fee-oos, (1) Andreas (1616- 
1664), the greatest German lyric poet and 
dramatist of the baroque period, was born 
and died at Glogau, Silesia. He travelled in 
Holland, France and Italy, studying medicine 
and astronomy, and returned to his_ native 
town, becoming syndicus in 1650. His early 
misfortunes led him to the ‘ all is vanity ’ 
theme of his lyrics, expressed in deep gloom, 
collected under the title Sorni- und Feiertags- 


Bertoldo. After the war, in which he was a 
prisoner, he returned to Milan and journal¬ 
ism, but it was The Little World of Don 
Camillo (1950) which brought him fame. 
These stories of the village priest and the 
communist mayor with their broad humour 
and rich humanity have been translated into 
many languages, and have been followed by 
Don Camillo and the Prodigal Son (! 952) and 
others. Guareschi illustrates his books with 
his own drawings. See My Secret Diary 
(tr. 1958). 

GUARINI, Giovaimi Battista, gwah-ree'nee 
(1538-1612), Italian poet, was born at 
Ferrara, and was entrusted by Duke Alfonso 
II with diplomatic missions to the pope, the 
emperor, Venice and Poland. His chief 
work was the famous pastoral play, 11 Pastor 
Fido (1585), really an imitation of Tasso’s 
Aminta. See monograph by Rossi (Turin 
(1886). 

GUARINO DA VERONA (1370-1460), 
Italian humanist, born at Verona, went to 
Constantinople in 1388 to learn Greek under 
Chrysoloras; after his return (1410) taught 
Greek in Verona, Padua, Bologna and 
Ferrara; wrote Greek and Latin grammars; 
translated parts of Strabo and Plutarch; and 
helped to establish the text of Livy, Plautus, 
Catullus and Pliny. See Lives by Rosmini 
(1806) and Sabbadini (1891), 

GUARNIERI, or Guarncri, gwahrn-ya/ree, 
name of a celebrated Italian family of violin- 
makers of Cremona, of whom the most 
important were Andrea (11. 1650- 95), his sons 
Giuseppe (fl. 1690-1730) and Pietro (11. 1690- 
1725), and Giuseppe’s son Giuseppe (tl. 1725- 
1745), the last especially famous, and 
commonly known as Giuseppe del Gesii 


sonette (1639). His dramas mainly concern 
martyrdom and include Leo Armenius (1650), 
Catharina von Georgien (1657), Papinianiis 
(1659), &c. But he also wrote the charming 
pastoral, Die geliebte Dornrose (1660), the 
comedies Herr Peter Squentz (1663) which 
resembles the Bottom scenes in Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, and Horri- 
hilicribrifax (1663) satirizing the Thirty 
Years’ war. He was indirectly influenced 
by Shakespeare and Vondel. See German 
studies by V. Mannheimer (1904) and F. W. 
Wentzhaff-Eggebert (1936), and Life by 
A. Strutz (1931). 

(2) Sebastian (1493-1556), German printer, 
bom at Reutlingen in Swabia, came in 1528 
to Lyons, and there between 1528 and 1547 
printed above 300 works, notable for their 
accuracy and clear type. Amongst the more 
noted are the fine Latin Bible of 1550 and 
Dolet’s Commentaria Linguae Latinae (1536). 
Gryphius’s sons, Antoine and Fran 9 ois, were 
also famous French printers. 

GUARDI, Francesco, gwahddi (1712-93), 
Italian painter, bom at Pinzolo. He was a 
pupil of Canaletto, and was noted for his 
views of Venice, full of sparkling colour, 
with an impressionist’s eye for effects of light. 
His View of the Church and Piazza of S. Marco 
is in the National Gallery. See Life by G. 
Fiocco (1923). 

GUARESCHI, Giovanni, gwah-res'kee (1908- 
), Italian journalist and writer, born at 
Parma, became editor of the Milan magazine 


because he signed his violins with LH.S. after 
his name. See Family biographies by Pougin 
(1909) and W. FL Hill (1931). 

GUBERNATIS, Angelo de, goo-her-nah'tis 
(1840-1913), Italian orientalist, born at 
Turin, in 1863 became professor of Sanskrit 
at Florence. He resigned his chair that same 
year to follow the socialistic dreams of 
BakuDin, whose cousin ho married, but soon 
had himself re-elected professor (1867); in 
1891 he accepted a call to Rome. His w^orks 
on zoological mythology, birth and funeral 
customs, Vedic mythology, plant-lore and 
comparative mythology arc marred by 
fantastic solar interpretation; he also 
published reminiscences, a French dictionary 
of contemporary authors, histories of Indian 
and of universal literature, &c. 

GUDERIAN, Heinz (1888-1955), German 
general, a leading tank expert and exponent 
of the Blitzkrieg theory, created the panzer 
armies which overran Poland in 1939 and 
France in 1940. He was chief of general 
staff in 1944, and after the anti-FIitlcr plot 
in the same year was made commander on 
the eastern front. See his Panzer Leader 
(1952). 

GUEDALLA, Philip, gwe-^dal'la (1889-1944), 
English writer, born in London, educated at 
Rugby and Oxford, he was a barrister (1913- 
1923). Sometimes described as the most 
distinguished and certainly the most popular 
historian of his time, he was the author of 
Second Empire (1922), Palmerston (1926 
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The Duke (1931), The Hundred Days (1934), 
The Hundredth Year (1940), Two Marshals 
(Bazaijie and Petain) (1943) and Middle East 
(1944). 

GUERCINO, gwer-chee'nOy ‘ the squint-eyed 
properly Gian-Francesco Barbieri (1590- 
1666), Italian painter of the Bolognese 
school, was born at Cento. He painted the 
famous Aurora at the Villa Ludovisi for pope 
Gregory XV. In 1642 after the death of 
Guido Reni, he became the dominant painter 
of Bologna, combining in his work the 
liveliness and movement of the Carracci with 
a warmer, more Venetian colouring. His 
prolific and brilliant draughtsmanship is 
apparent in the collection of his works in 
the royal library at Windsor. 

GUERIN, gay-ri, (1) Charles (1873-1907), 
French symbolist poet, bom at Luneville, 
travelled in Germany and Italy and periodi¬ 
cally stayed in Paris. His work is confined 
to a few collections, including Le Coeur 
solitaire (IS9S) UEros funebre (1900). A 
later series VHomme intdrieur (1906) echoed 
his late conversion to the Catholic faith. See 
Life by de Bersaucourt (1912). 

(2) Eugenie de (1805-48), French writer, 

sister of (3), to whom she was devoted, was 
born at the ch§.teau of Le Cayla (Tarn), 
where she died. She is chiefly known for 
her Journal (1855), which is imbued with 
mysticism, but she also wrote poems and 
edited her brother’s papers. See Lives by 
Zyromski (1921) and V. Giraud (1928), and 
M. Arnold in Criticism (1865). 

(3) Georges Maurice de (1810-39), French 
poet, brother of (2), born at the chateau 
of Le Cayla (Tarn), entered the community 
of Lamennais at La Chesnaye in Brittany. 
He followed his master in his estrangement 
from Rome, and, going like him to Paris 
(1833) to try journalism, became a teacher at 
the College Stanislas. He married a rich 
Creole lady in November 1838, and died of 
consumption. His Reliquiae, including the 
Centaur (a kind of prose poem), letters and 
poems, were published in 1860. See Lives by 
Lefranc (1910), Zyromski (1921), Decahors 
(1932). 

(4) Pierre Narcisse, Baron (1774-1833), 
historical painter, born in Paris, and 
died in Rome, where he had been director of 
the French Academy of Painting (1822-29). 
A skilful painter of classical subjects but 
inclined to melodrama, he counted among 
his pupils Gericaiilt and Delacroix. 

GUERRA. See Junqeiro. 

GUERRAZZI, Francesco Domenico, gwayr- 
ralit'zee (1804-73), Italian writer and poli¬ 
tician, born at Leghorn, had won a great 
reputation by his patriotic and political 
fictions, when on the Grand-duke of Tuscany’s 
flight (1849) he was proclaimed dictator in 
spite of his disinclination for a republic. On 
the duke’s restoration he was condemned to 
the galleys, but ultimately permitted to select 
Corsica as his place of banishment. Restored 
to liberty by later events, Guerrazzi sat in 
the parliament of Turin (1862-65). His chief 
works of fiction are La Battaglia di Benevento 
(1827), UAssedio di Firenze (1836), Isabella 
Orsini (1844), &c. See Life by P. Miniati 
(1927). 


GUESCLIN, Bertrand du, gay-kli (c. 1320-80), 
Constable of France, was born near Dinan, 
and early took part in the contests for the 
dukedom of Brittany. After King John’s 
capture at Poitiers in 1356, du GuescUn 
fought splendidly against the English, his 
military skill being especially shown at 
Rennes (1356) and Dinan (1357); he took 
Melun (1359) and other fortified towns, and 
freed the Seine from the English. On 
Charles’s accession in 1364 he became 
governor of Pontorson, and the same year 
gained the battle of Cochcrel against Charles 
the Bad of Navarre, but was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the English at Auray, and 
ransomed only for 100,000 livres. He next 
supported Flonry of Trastamare against 
Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, but was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the Black 
Prince (1367). Again ransomed, du Guesciin 
in 1369 defeated and captured Pedro, and 
placed the crown of Castile on the head of 
Henry of Trastamare; but was recalled by 
Charles V of France, then hard pressed by 
the English, to be made Constable of France. 
In 1370 he opened his campaigns against the 
English, and soon nearly all their possessions 
were in the hands of the French. He died 
during the siege of Chateauneuf de Randon, 
July 13. See Lives by Luce (1883), Postel, 
(1893) and Stoddard (1897). 

GUEST, (1) Lady Charlotte. See Schreiber. 

(2) Edwin (1800-80), English historian, 
studied at Caius College, Cambridge, and in 
1852 became master. His History of English 
Rhythms (1838) is a,work of great erudition. 
GUETTARD, Jean Elicone, gay-tahr (1715- 
1786), French geologist, born at Etampes, 
keeper of the natural history collections of 
the Duke of Orleans, studied ‘ weathering ’ 
and prepared the first geological map. 
GUEVARA, gay-vah'ra, (1) Antonio de (1490- 
1545), Spanish writer, bishop of Mondonedo 
and confessor of Charles V, employed in his 
book on Marcus Aurelius (translated by 
Lord Berners) the exalted style which antici¬ 
pated the euphuism of Lyly (q.v.). His 
‘ Familiar Letters ’ were also very popular in 
an English version. 

(2) Luiz V^cz de (1570-1644), Spanish 
dramatist, wrote many plays after the style 
of Lope de Vega. Flis novel if/ Diablo cojuelo 
(1641) was the model of Le Sage (q.v.). 
GUICCIARDINI, Francesco, gwit-chahr-dee' 
nee (1483-1540), Italian historian, born at 
Florence, became professor of Law there, 
and also practised as an advocate; but his 
real field was diplomacy. His apprenticeship 
served in Spain (1512-14), he became papal 
governor of Modena and Reggio (1515), 
Parma (1521), the Romagna (1523) and 
Bologna (1531). Retiring from the papal 
service in 1534, he secured the election of 
Cosmo de’ Medici as duke of Florence; but, 
disappointed of the post of mayor of the 
palace, withdrew to Arcetri, and busied 
himself with his great Storia dHtalia, a 
dispassionate analytical history of Italy from 
1494 to 1532. See works by Malagoli (1939) 
and Ridolfl (1939). 

GUICCIOLI, Teresa Gamba, Countess, gwit' 
cho~lee (1801-73), Byron’s mistress (1819-23), 
daughter of a Ravenna nobleman, in 1817 
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married Count Guiccioli, aged sixty, and in 
1851 the French Marquis de Boissy (1798- 
1866). See her Lord Byron jugd par les 
temoins de sa vie (Eng. trans. 1869). 

GUiDI, gwee'dee, (1) Carlo Alessandro, Count 
f 1650)-!712, Italian poet, born at Pavia, a 
founder of the academy called L’Arcadia, 
wrote a large number of florid but uninspired 
lyrics. See Life by Rizzio (1928). 

(2) Tommaso. See Masaccio. 

GUIDO D’AREZZO or Guido Aretino (c. 990- 
1050), Benedictine monk and musical 
theorist, was a monk at Pomposa near 
Ferrara, and he is supp 9 sed to have died 
prior of the Camaldolite monastery oi 
Avellana. He greatly promoted musical 
science; the invention of the staff is ascribed 
to him; and he seems to have first adopted in 
naming the notes of the scale the initial 
syllables of the hemistichs of a hymn in 
honour of St John the Baptist (ut, re, mi, &c.). 
See monographs by Angeloni (1811), Kiese- 
wetter (1844) and Falchi (1882). 

GUIGNES, Joseph de, geen'/ (1721-1800), 
French orientalist, was born at Pontoise, and 
died in Paris. His great work is VHistoire 
generale des Huns, Turcs, et Mogols (1756- 
{ 758 ),—His son, Chretien Louis Joseph 
(1759-1845), published a Chinese dictionary 
( 1813 ) 

GUIufeRT, Yvette (c. 1869-1944), French 
comedienne, born in Paris, was a penniless 
seamstress liefore she turned to acting and 
won fame for her songs and sketches, some¬ 
times satirical, sometimes sentimental, sorne- 
times provocative, of all facets of Parisian 
life. After 1890 she became known for her 
revivals of old French ballads. She visited 
America and founded a school of acting in 
New York. Her memoirs La Chanson de ma 
vie appeared in 1919, and she wrote two 
novels. 

GUILLAUME, gee-ydm, (1) Charles Edouard 
(1861-1938), Swiss physicist, born at Fleurier, 
Switzerland, educated at Neuchatel, became 
director of the Bureau of International 
Weights and Measures (Sevres) and prepared 
a nickel-steel alloy * Invar ’ which does not 
expand and can therefore be used in precision 
instruments and standard measures. He was 


born at Saintes, proposed to the Constituent 
Assembly the use of a decapitating instru¬ 
ment, which was adopted in 1791 and was 
named after him though similar apparatus 
had been used earlier in Scotland, Germany 
and Italy. See A. Kershaw, A History of the 
Gidllotine^il95^). 

GUIMERA, Angel, gee-may-rah (1849-1924), 
Catalan poet and dramatist, born in Santa 
Cruz, Tenerife. His work falls into three 
periods, of which the first and third- 
historical plays, for the most part—show 
the influence of the French romantics. His 
middle period owes its pre-occupation with 
contemporary life to Ibsen. He is regarded 
as the greatest Catalan dramatist. His most 
famous play is Terra BaLxa (1896), on which 
D’Albert based his opera Tieflami. 
GUINNESS, (1) Sir Alec (1914- ), English 
actor, born in London. After training for 
the stage while he worked as an advertising 
copy-writer he joined the Old Vic company 
in 1936; he rejoined the company after 
serving in the Royal Navy throughout the 
second World War. His extraordinary 
versatility is seen in parts ranging from the 
most controversial of Hamlets to outstanding 
success in films both comic and serious. In 
1958 he was awarded an Oscar for his part 
in the film The Bridge on the River Kwai, and 
the following year he was knighted. See 
study by K. Tynan (1953). 

(2) Sir Benjamin Lee, 1st Bart. (1798-1868), 
Irish brewer, was third son of Arthur 
Guiness, founder of the brewery established 
in Dublin in 1759. Under Sir Benjamin the 
brand of stout became famous and the 
business grew into the largest of its kind in 
the world. It became a limited liability 
company in 1886, First lord mayor of 
Dublin in 1851 and M.P. for it in 1865-68, 
he restored St Patrick’s cathedral in 1860-65, 
and was created a baronet in 1867. 

(3) Edward Cecil, 1st Earl of Iveagb (1847- 
1927), third son of (2), spent much of his 
huge fortune on philanthropic projects, 
including slum-clearance, scientific and 
medical research, and social welfare. He 
gave the mansion of Ken Wood at High- 
gate, with its collection of paintings, to the 


awarded the Nobel prize in 1920. 

(2) Eugene (1822-1905), French sculptor, 
bom at Montbard, Cote d’Or, executed 
busts of Napoleon, Anacreon and the 
Gracchi brothers. 

GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, gee-yom de 
ma-sho {c. 1300-77), French poet and 

musician, bom at Machault, Champagne. 
He worked successively under the patronage 
of John of Luxemburg and John II of France. 
Le Livre du voir-dit, written in the form of 
letters from the elderly poet to a girl, influ¬ 
enced Chaucer. He was one of the creators 
of the harmonic art, and wrote masses, songs, 
ballades and organ music. See study by 
W. Eichelberg (Frankfurt 1935). 

GUILLIM, or Gwillim, John (1565-1621), 
English antiquary, bora at Hereford, studied 
at Brasenose, Oxford, was an official of the 
College of Arms in London, and in 1610 
published A Display of Heraldrie. 
GUILLOTTN, Joseph Ignace, gee-yd-rf (1738- 
1814), French physician and revolutionary. 


nation. 

GUISCARD, Robert, gees-kahr (c. 1015-85), 
Norman warrior, Duke of Apulia and Cala¬ 
bria, die sixth of the twelve sons of Tancred 
de Hauteville, was born near Coutances in 
Normandy. He won great renown in South 
Italy as a soldier, captured Reggio and 
Cosenza (1060), and conquered Calabria. 
As the pope’s champion he, along with his 
younger brother Roger, waged incessant war 
against Greeks and Saracens in South Italy 
and Sicily; later he fought against the 
Byzantine emperor, Alexius Comnenus, 
gaining a great victory over him at Durazzo 
(1081). Marching towards Constantinople, 
he learned that the Emperor Henry IV had 
invaded Italy; he hastened back, compelled 
Henry to retreat, and liberated the pope, who 
was besieged in the castle of St Angelo (1084). 
Then, having returned to Epirus, he repeatedly 
defeated the Greeks, and was advancing a 
second time to Constantinople when he died 
suddenly in Cephalonia, July 17. See works 
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on the Normans in Europe by C. H. Haskins 
(1916). 

GUISE, geez, name of a ducal family of 
Lorraine, taken from the town of that name. 
The direct line became extinct on the death 
(1675) of Francois Joseph, the 7th Duke. 
See Forneron, Les Dues de Guise (1893). Its 
noteworthy members were: 

(1) Charles (1525-74), Archbishop of 
Reims, created cardinal of Guise in 1547, 
brother of (3), with whom he became all- 
powerful in the reign of Francis II, introduced 
the Inquisition into France and exerted a 
great influence at the Council of Trent. 

(2) Claude of Lorraine, 1st Duke (1496- 
1550), fifth son of Rene 11, Duke of Lorraine, 
and father of (1), (3) and (6), was born at 
the chateau of Conde, fought at Marignano 
in 1515, but after that campaign remained at 
home to defend France against the English 
and Germans (1522-23). For suppressing 
the peasant revolt in Lorraine (1527) Francis 
created him Duke of Guise. 

(3) Francis, 2nd Duke (1519-63), French 
soldier and statesman, son of (2), having in 
1552-53 held Metz against Charles V of 
Germany, added to his reputation at Renti 
(1554), and in 1556 commanded the expedi¬ 
tion against Naples. Recalled in 1557 to 
defend the northern frontier against the 
English, he took Calais (1558) and other 
towns, and brought about the treaty of 
Cateau Canibresis (1559). He and his 
brother (1), managed to become all-powerful 
during the reign of Francis II. Heading the 
Roman Catholic party, they sternly repressed 
Protestantism. Guise and Montmorency 
won a victory over the Huguenots at Dreux 
(1562), and Guise was besieging Orleans 
when he was assassinated by a Huguenot. 
His memoirs, written by himself, have much 
historic interest. See Lives by Brisset (1840) 
and Cauvin (1878). 

(4) Henry, 3rd Duke, ‘ Le Balafre ’ (1550- 
1588), French soldier and statesman, grand¬ 
father of (5), fought fiercely against the 
Protestants at Jarnac and Moncontour 
(1569), and forced Coligny to raise the siege 
of Poitiers. He was one of the contrivers of 
the massacre of St Bartholomew (1572), and 
was the head of the Catholic League. He 
was, however, ambitious to succeed to the 
throne of France, when Henry III procured 
his assassination at Blois. See Lives by 
Renauld (1879) and Cauvin (1881). 

(5) Henry, 5th Duke (1614-64), at fifteen 
became Archbishop of Reims, but in 1640 
succeeded to the dukedom. Having joined 
the league against Richelieu, he was con¬ 
demned to death, but fled to Flanders. He 
put himself at the head of Masaniello’s revolt 
in Naples as the representative of the Anjou 
family, but was taken by the Spanish (1647) 
and carried to Madrid, where he remained 
five years. After another attempt to win 
Naples (1654) he settled at Paris. See his 
M^moires (1669). 

(6) Mary of Lorraine (1515-60), daughter 
of (2), in 1534 married Louis of Orleans, 
Duke of Longueville, and in 1538 James V of 
Scotland, at whose death (1542) she was left 
with one child, Mary, Queen of Scots. During 
the troubled years that followed, the queen- 


mother acted with wisdom and moderation; 
but after her accession to the regency in 1554 
she allowed the Guises so much influence 
that the Protestant nobles raised a rebellion 
(1559), which continued to her death in 
Edinburgh Castle. 

GUITRY, Sacha, gee-tree (1885-1957), 
French actor and dramatist, born in St Peters¬ 
burg. He wrote nearly a hundred plays, 
mostly light comedies, many of which have 
been successfully performed in English. He 
was the son of the actor-manager Lucien 
Guitry (1860-1925), and first appeared on the 
stage in Russia with his father’s company. 
His first appearance in Paris was in 1902, 
still under his father’s management. He 
came to London in 1920 with Nano, a play 
written when he was sixteen. It starred the 
second of his five wives, the enchanting 
Yvonne Printemps. He also wrote and 
directed several delightful films, including Le 
Roman d^un tricheur, Les JPerles de la 
couronne and Remontons les Champs 
Elysdes. 

GUIZOT, Fran^iois Pierre Guillaume, gee-zo 
(1787-1874), French historian and statesman, 
was born at Nimes, October 4, of Huguenot 
stock. In 1805 he went to Paris to study law, 
but soon drifted into literature, and in 1812 
became professor of Modern History at the 
Sorbonne. After the fall of Napoleon he 
held various official posts, but as a Liberal 
was deprived of his appointments in 1821, 
and in 1825 interdicted from lecturing. 'With 
some friends he now published Mimoires 
relatifs a Vhistoire de France jusqu'^au 13nie 
siecle (31 vols.) and Mimoires relatifs a. la 
Revolution d'Angleterre (25 vols.), and edited 
translations of Shakespeare and Hallam. 
Restored to his chair in 1828, he began his 
famous lectures, later published, on the 
history of civilization. Elected to the 
Chamber (1830), he became minister first of 
the Interior, and then of Public Instruction, 
establishing a system of primary education. 
In 1840 he came to London as ambassador, 
but was recalled to replace Thiers as the 
king’s chief adviser. To checkmate Palmer¬ 
ston he plunged into the indefensible ‘ Spanish 
Marriages ’ and relapsed into reactionary 
methods of government which were partly 
responsible for the fall of Louis-Philippe, 
with whom he escaped to London. In 
November 1849 he returned to Paris and 
made efforts to rally the monarchists, but 
after the coup d'etat of 1851 gave himself up 
entirely to his historical publications. He 
died at Val Richer, Normandy. See his 
Memoirs; also Guizot in Private Life by his 
daughter Mme de Witt (tr. 1880), and study 
by Pouthas (1923). 

GULBENKIAN, Calouste Sarkis (1869-1955), 
British financier, industrialist, and diplomat, 
was born at Scutari, of Ottoman-Turkish 
nationality. In 1888 he entered his father’s 
oil business in Baku. After becoming a 
naturalized British subject in 1902 he brought 
the Russians into the new Royal Dutch-Shell 
merger and in 1907 he arranged for the latter 
to break into the American market, thus 
laying the foundations of an important 
British dollar asset. In 1916 he organized 
French entry into the Turkish Petroleum 
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Company, instead of the Germans, and 
between 1921 and 1928 he did the same 
for the Americans. In 1940 in ‘ Vichy ’ 
France the 5 per cent. Iraq Petroleum Com¬ 
pany interest was confiscated by Britain, and 
he was declared an ‘ Enemy under the Act 
whereupon he assumed Persian citizenship. 
From 1948 to 1954 he negotiated oil conces¬ 
sions between America and Saudi Arabia. 
Fie left $70,000,000 and vast art collections 
to finance an international charitable 
Gulbenkian Foundation. See Life by J. 
Lodwick and D. H. Young (1958), and 
Mr Five Per Cent by R. Hewins (1957). 

GULDBERG, Cato Maximilian (1836-1902), 
Norwegian chemist and mathematician, born 
at Christiania, where he became professor 
of Applied Mathematics and formulated 
with his brother-in-law, Peter Waage, the 
chemical law of mass action (1864) governing 
the speed of reaction and the relative con¬ 
centrations of the reactants. 

GULLSTRAND, Alivar (1862-1930), Swedish 
ophthalmologist, bom at Landskrona, be¬ 
came professor at Uppsala and was awarded 
the Nobel prize in 1911 for his researches 
into the formation of optical images by the 


gurney 


eye. 

GULLY, John (1783-1863), English sports¬ 
man, bom at Wick near Bristol, was butcher, 
prize-fighter, publican, turfite, M.P. for 
Pontefract (1832-37) and colliery proprietor, 
and father of tw^enty-four children. 
GUMILEV, Nikolai Stepanovich, goo-meeVyif 
(1886-1921), Russian poet, a leader of the 
Acmeist school w'hich revolted against 
Symbolism. His exotic and vivid poems 
include The Quiver (1915) with some fine 
verses of war and adventure, and The Pyre 
and The Pillar of Fire, which contain his best 
pieces. He also wrote criticism and trans¬ 
lated French and English poetry, notably 
that of Gautier. He was shot as a counter¬ 
revolutionary. His wife was the poetess 
Akhmatova (q.v.). 

GUNDOLF, Friedrich, properly Gundelfinger, 
goon'dolf (1880-1931), German scholar and 
literary critic, bom at Darmstadt. He was a 
brilliant disciple of Stefan George, and his 
studies, based on George’s theories of 
history and art, combined with his own 
sensitive and imaginative style, had a marked 
influence on literature and literary criticism. 
His works include Shakespeare und der 
demsche Gei^ (1911), the biographies Goethe 
(1920), and a translation 
of Shakespeare (1908-14). He was from 1920 
professor at Heidelberg. See the study bv 
O. Heuschele (1947). ^ 

GUNDULF (1024--1108), Bishop of Rochester 
trom 1077, was bom in Normandy, was a 
monk at Bec^d Caen, and in 1070 followed 
Lanfranc to England. He built the Tower of 
London, rebuilt Rochester cathedral and 
St Bartholomew’s hospital at 
Chatham. The great keep of Rochester 
attributed to him. 

GUNGL, Josef (1810-89), Hungarian com¬ 
pose^ known for his waltzes and light music 
was born at Zsambek, made many concert 
toms, and died at Weimar. 

GUIW, (1) James (1893- ), Scottish 

painter, known for his portraits of George VI, 


G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc and other 
celebrities, president of the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters from 1953 and A.R A 1953 
(2) Neill Miller (1891- ), ’Scottish 

novelist, born at Dunbcalh, Caithness, was in 
the Civil Service until 1937, latterly as an 
officer of Customs and Excise. His first 
novel, Grey Coast (1926), was immediately 
acclaimed, and was followed by the even 
more successful Morning Tide (1931). Other 
well-known works are BiitcheFs Broom 
(1934), Highland River (1937, Tait Black 
Memorial Prize), The Silver Darlings (1951^ 
and The Drinking Well (1947). Gunn is at 
his best when describing the ordinary life 
and background of a Highland fishint^ or 
crofting community, and when interpretim^ 
m simple prose the complex character of the 
Celt. 

GUNNING, name of two Irish beauties who 
were sisters, born near St Ives, Hunts, and 
came up to London in 1751: 

(1) Elizabeth (1734-90), married the Duke 

and, on his death in 
1759, the future Duke of Argyll. She was 
created Baroness Hamilton in 1770. See 
Bleachley The Beautiful Duchess (1927). 

(2) Marm (1733-60), married the Earl of 
Coventry in 1752 and was so popular that 
she was mobbed in Hyde Park. 

GUNTER, Edmund (1581-1626), English 
mathematician and astronomer, born in 
Herts, was educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He got a Southwark 
hying m 1615, but in 1619 became professor 
of Astronomy in Gresham College, London 
To him are due the invention of the surveying- 
chain, a quadrant and a scale, and the first 
observation of the variation of the compass 
as well as the introduction of the trigono¬ 
metrical terms " cosine ’ and *• cotangent ’ 
GUNTHER, John (1901- ), Amcriam abhor 
^^d journalist, born in Chicago was a 
foreign correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
News and for N.B.C. FIc established his 
n best-selling Inside Europe 

(1939), followed by Inside Asia (1939), Inside 
Latin America (1941), Inside U.S.A. (1947) 
Btside Africa (1955) and Inside Russia (1959)’ 
m which sometimes much, sometimes little! 
first-hand material is skillully blended with 
documentary information to present enter¬ 
taining and penetrating social and political 
studies. Other ^oks include Death Be Not 
mfn Riddle of MacArthur 

Eisenhower (1952) and 
Alexander the Great (1953). ^ ^ 

Charles Lewis Gotthilf 
U830-1914), Bntish zoologist, was born at 
Esslmgen, studied at Tubingen, Berlin, and 

British 

Museum Staff, became naturalized British in 
1862 and was appointed keeper in 1895. He 
work on the lower verte- 

(2) Johann Oiristian (1695-1723), German 

poet, bora at Strugan in Silesia, wrote love 
fef sensitivity and their 

CTJRNEY, (1) Sir Goldsworthy (1793-1875) 

, ^orn at Treator near 
Drummond Light, as 
ateo the steam-jet blast steam carriage which 
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in 1829 ran from London to Bath and back 
at the rate of 15 miles an hour, &c. He was 
knighted in 1863. 

(2) Joseph John (1788-1847), English 
philanthropist, a Quaker banker of Norwich, 
born at Earlham Hall, in 1818 became a 
minister of the Society, devoted himself to 
and wrote about the prison reforms of his 
sister, Mrs Elizabeth Fry (q.v.). 

GUSTAVUS, the name of six kings of 
Sweden: 

Gustavus I, or Gostavos Vasa (1496-1560), 
was bom into the Swedish nobility at 
Lindholmen in Upland, May 12, 1496, and in 
1518, during the patriotic struggle with 
Christian II (q.v.) of Denmark, was carried 
off to Denmark as a hostage. After a year 
he escaped to Lubeck, thence to Sweden, 
where he strove in vain to rouse up a spirit 
of resistance against the Danes. He sought 
refuge in Dalecarlia, wandered for months 
with a price set on his head, and worked on 
farms and in mines. At last the infamous 
‘ Blood-bath ’ of Stockholm (1520) roused the 
Swedes, and ere long Gustavus had an army 
large enough to attack the enemy, and the 
capture of Stockholm in 1523 drove the 
Danes from Sweden. Thus ended the great 
Scandinavian union which had existed for 
126 years, and Gustavus I was elected king. 
He found the whole country demoralized. 
Yet after forty years’ rule he left Sweden a 
peaceful and civilized realm, with a full 
exchequer and a well-organized army. He 
promoted trade, fostered schools, and made 
roads, bridges and canals. He greatly 
promoted Lutheranism, and was hardly fair 
to the Catholic clergy. Missions were sent 
to the Lapps, and a Finnish Bible was 
printed for the Finns. He died September 29, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Eric. 
See works by Forssell (Stockholm 1869-75), 
Alberg (London 1882) and P. B. Watson 
(1889). 

Gustavus II, or Gustavus Adolphus (1594- 
1632), was born at Stockholm, December 9, 
the son of Charles IX, and grandson of (1). 
When he came to the throne in 1611 he found 
the country involved in war and disorder; 
but he conciliated the nobility, reorganized 
the government, raised men and money, and 
soon recovered his Baltic provinces from 
Denmark. His war with Russia was ended 
in 1617 by the treaty of Stolbova, by which 
Sweden received a large part of Finland and 
Livonia. In 1618 he visited Berlin, and in 
1620 married the daughter of the Elector of 
Brandenburg. The old dispute with Poland 
was terminated in 1629 by a six years’ truce, 
which left Gustavus master of Pillau and 
Memel. This peace permitted him to turn to 
Germany; and leaving the government to his 
chancellor Oxenstiern, he crossed to Pome¬ 
rania in 1630 with 15,000 men to head the 
Protestants of Germany in their struggle 
against the Catholic League and the empire. 
The Swedes drove the imperialists from 
Pomerania, and took Stettin; whilst Richelieu 
prornised Gustavus a subsidy. The Emperor 
Ferdinand had dismissed the imperious 
Wallenstein; but while the Swedes were 
besieging Spandau and Kiistrin, Magdeburg 
was taken by Tilly with terrible atrocities. 


Soon after its fall Gustavus, now regarded 
as the champion of Protestant Germany, 
inflicted a severe defeat on Tilly at Breitenfeld, 
and took the Palatinate and Mainz; in April 
1632 the Swedes gained another great victory, 
and Tilly was carried to Ingolstadt to die. 
Munich was taken next and the road to 
Vienna lay open, had not the emperor recalled 
Wallenstein, who with 60,000 men entrenched 
himself near Nuremberg. After withstandirig 
a desperate assault of the Swedes Wallenstein 
was obliged to retire into Thuringia; but on 
November 6, 1632, the two armies came 
finally face to face at Ltitzen near Leipzig. 
The Swedes soon broke the imperial lines, 
but Wallenstein drove back the Swedish 
centre. Gustavus hurried to the rescue, got 
separated from his troops, and riding almost 
alone into a squadron of Croats, received 
more than one fatal shot, and fell. The 
Swedes, burning to revenge their king, fought 
with irresistible fury, and ultimately gained a 
hard-won victory. See Lives by Stevens 
(1885), Trench (new ed. 1886), Fletcher 
(1890), Dodge (N.Y. 1896), MacMunn 

(1930), Ahnund (trans. 1932), Roberts* Vol. I 
(1953), Vol. II (1958). 

Gustavus in (1746-92), succeeded his 
father, Adolphus Frederick, in 1771. He set 
himself to break the power of the oligarchy 
of nobles by means of a feigned revolt, 
and encouraged agriculture, commerce and 
science. But he had an inordinate love for 
things French, and, in his endeavour to 
imitate the splendour of Versailles, became 
financially embarrassed and had to increase 
taxation, thus alienating his people. The 
nobles tried to regain their power; and 
Gustavus’s scheme to employ the forces of 
Sweden on behalf of Louis XVI of France 
against the Revolution led to his own 
assassination by Ankarstrom (q.v.), an 
emissary of the oligarchical party. See 
French works by Geffroy (1867) and Nervo 
(1876), and an English one by R. N. Bain 
(1895). 

Gustavus IV (1778-1837), succeeded his 
father, Gustavus III in 1792. He was self- 
willed, autocratic, tactless; and hatred of 
Napoleon was the ruling principle of his life. 
He offended Russia, lost Stralsund and 
Riigen to the French and Finland to the 
Russians (1807-08) made an unsuccessful 
attack upon Norway, and finally, after 
insulting the English, was in 1809 dethroned, 
his uncle, the Duke of Sodermanland, 
succeeding as Charles XIIL He died, an 
exile, at St Gall. 

Gustavus V (1858-1950), father of Gustavus 
VI and uncle of Count Folke Bernadotte 
(q.v.), succeeded his father, Oscar II, in 1907, 
and, a popular sovereign, kept Sweden 
neutral through both World Wars. His 
reign was the longest in Swedish history. 

Gustavus VI (1882- ), son of Gustavus 

V, a dislingnrished scholar and authority on 
Chinese art and archaeology, organized 
several archaeological excavations and was 
called in as an expert for the exhibition of 
Chinese art in London in 1936, In 1905 he 
married Princess Margaret of Connaught, 
who died in 1920. In 1925 he married Lady 
Louisa Mountbatten, sister of Earl Mount- 
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batten of Burma, who thus became the first 
British-born queen in Swedish history. He 
succeeded to the throne in 1950. 
GUTENBERG, Johannes, goot'- (1397-1468), 
German printer, regarded as the inventor of 
printing, was bom at Mainz. He was 
probably the illegitimate son of a canon, 
Friele Gensfleisch, and took his mother’s 
surname. In 1434 he was a mechanic in 
Strasbourg; but by 1448 he returned to 
Mainz, where in 1450 he entered into 
partnership with Johannes Fust, a goldsmith 
who furnished the money for a printing-press. 
This partnership was dissolved in 1455, Fust 
securing a verdict against his partner for the 
moneys advanced, and carrying on the 
concern with the assistance of Peter Schoffer; 
while Gutenberg, aided by Konrad Humery, 
set up another printing-press. Probably 
rudimentary printing, whether invented by 
Coster (q.v.) or not, was practised before 
Gutenberg’s development of the art. Guten¬ 
berg is credited with the Fragment of the 
Last Judgment, twenty editions of Donatus’ 
Latin school grammar and the 42-line 
‘ Mazarin Bible ’ (1452-55). See studies by 
A. Ruppel (1939) and D. C. McMurtrie 
(1941). 

GUTHLAC, St (c. 673-714),^ English monk at 
Repton in 697, and a hermit at Crowland in 
699. 

GUimiE, (1) Sir James (1859-1930), 
Scottish painter, bom at Greenock, a 
follower of the Glasgow School, turned from 
genre to portraiture, of which he became a 
notable exponent. He was made R.S.A. in 
1892, was P.R.S.A. in 1902-19, and was 
knighted in 1903. 

(2) Samuel (1782-1848), American chemist, 
bom at Brimfield, Mass., was one of the 
discoverers in 1831 of chloroform, invented 
percussion priming powder and devised a 
process of rapid conversion of potato starch 
into sugar. 

(3) Thomas (1803-73), Scottish divine and 
philanthropist, bom at Brechin, studied at 
Edinburgh, and was minister at Arbirlot and 
m Edinburgh. In 1843 he helped to found 
the Free Church, and till 1864 ministered to 

Edinburgh. In eleven months 
0845-46) he raised £116,000 for providing 
Free Church manses; in 1847 he published 
his first Plea for Ragged Schools. He also 
used his singular gifts of oratory in the cause 
of temperance and other social reforms, and 
m favour of compulsory education. First 
editor of the Sunday Magazine from 1864, he 
died at St Leonards. See Autobiography, 
edited by his sons (1874-75) and Life bv 
Smeaton (1900). 

(4) Thomas Anstey. See Anstey (2). 

(5) Sir WilHam Tyrone (1900- ), English 
theatrical producer, born at Tunbridge Wells 
educated at Wellington College and Oxford! 
served with the B.B.C. but made his reputation 

at the Westminster theatre(l 930- 
1931). He was administrator of the Old Vic 
md Sadler’s Wells (1939-45), director of the 
former (195(1-51) and produced extensively 
abroad and at the Edinburgh Festival. He 
was knighted in 1961, 

Danish 

Kmg of East Angha who from 871 fought 


against Ethelred and Alfred the Great, but 
who after the Peace of Wcdmore (878) was 
baptized as Athelstanc. 

GUTS MUTHS, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
gootz'mootz (1759-1839), German physical 
educationist, born at Qucdlinburg, from 1785 
to 1837 taught gymnastics and geography at 
Schnepfenthal. Fie made gymnastics a 
branch of German education, and wrote 
several educational works. See Life bv 
Wassmannsdorf (1884). 

GUTTUSO, Renato, gu-to o'so (1912- ), 
Italian artist, born at Palermo. He worked 
for some time in Milan and settled in Rome 
in 1937. He was associated with various 
anti-Fascist groups from 1942 to 1945, and 
much of his work reficcts this experience 
After the war he began to paint dramatic 
Realist pictures of the lives of the Italian 
peasants. His work is represented in the Tate 
Gallery, London, and in various Italian 
collections. See the monograph by John 
Berger (1957). 

GUTZKOW, Karl Ferdinand, goots'ko (1811- 
1878), German author, born at Berlin, was 
influenced by the French Revolution of 1830 
and for his Wally die Zweiflerin (1835) got 
three months’ imprisonment as a champion 
of the ‘ Young Germany ’ movement. He 
next became a journalist, and in 1847 director 
of the Court Theatre at Dresden, having 
meanwhile written many dramas; the most 
successful, Richard Savage (1839), Zopf iind 
Schwert (1844), Das Vrbild des Tartuffe 
(1847) and Uriel Acosta (1847). Among his 
romances are Die Ritter vom Geiste (1850-52), 
Der Zauberer von Rom (1858-61) and 
Hohenschwangau (1867-68). See studies by 
L; Maenner (1921) and E. Metis (1915). 
GUTZLAFF, Karl Friedrich August (1803-51), 
German missionary, born at Pyritz in Pome¬ 
rania, translated at Bangkok the Bible into 
Siamese (1828-30), &c. After 1831 he lived 
and worked in China, dying at Hong kong. 
He wrote interesting Journals. 

GUY, Thomas, gi {c. 1644-1724), English 
philanthropist, _ founder of Guy’s Hospital, 
was born, a lighterman’s son, at Horsley- 
Southwark. He began business in 
1668 as a bookseller, importing English 
Bibles from Holland; and, on this being 
popped, he contracted with the University of 
Oxford for the privilege of printing Bibles. 
By this means, and by selling out South Sea 
shares, he amassed a fortune of nearly half a 
j he built and furnished three 

wards of St Thomas’s Hospital; in 1722 
rounded the hospital in Southwark which 
bears his name, and built and endowed 
almshouses. During his life he was reputed 
a selfish and avaricious man. See Wilks & 
of Hospital (IS93). 

DUSIGNAN, gee de lii-see-nya (d. 
1195), French crusader, married the widowed 
Marchioness of Montferrat, daughter of King 
Amalnc of Jerusalem, and himself was king 
from 1186 till July 5,1187, when he sustained 
a great defeat by Saladin. In 1193 he ex- 
cnanged his shadowy crown for that of 
Cyprus. 

rTTvovf See Guido D’Arezzo. 

GOTCJN, gu-ee-yd, (1) Jeanne Marie 
Bouvier de la Mothe (1648-1717), French 
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mystic, was bom at Montargis. She had 
destined herself for the cloister, but was 
married at sixteen to the wealthy and elderly 
Jacques Guyon. Left a widow at twenty- 
eight, she determined to devote her life to 
the poor and needy, and to the cultivation of 
spiritual perfection. The former part of her 
plan she began to carry out in 1681 at 
Geneva, but three years later she was 
compelled to depart on the ground that her 
Quietist doctrines were heretical. At Turin, 
Grenoble, Nice, Genoa, Vercelli and Paris, 
where she finally settled in 1686, she became 
the centre of a movement for the promotion 
of ‘holy living’. In January 1688 she was 
arrested for heretical opinions, and for 
having been in correspondence with Molinos, 
the leader of Quietism in Spain; and out of a 
commission appointed to inquire into her 
teachings arose a controversy between 
Fenelon and Bossuet. Released by the 
intervention of Madame de Maintenon, after 
a detention of nine months, but again 
imprisoned in 1695, she was not released 
from the Bastille until 1702; and she died at 
Blois, June 9, 1717. She wrote Les Torrens 
spiritiiels, Moyen court de faire oraison, a 
mystical interpretation of the Song of 
Solomon, an autobiography (trans. 1897), 
letters, and some spiritual poetry. See 
books by Upham (1905) and E. Seilliere 
(1918). 

(2) Richard Debaufre (1803-56), British 
soldier, was bom at Walcot, Bath, son of a 
naval commander of Huguenot ancestry. He 
entered the Austrian service in 1823, and 
married the daughter of a Hungarian field- 
marshal in 1838. Having till the revolution 
lived on his estates near Komorn, he then 
took a prominent part in the struggle for 
independence. During the retreat of Gdrgei’s 
army he re-established communication with 
the government at Debreezin; he did brilliant 
service at Kapolya, Komorn and elsewhere; 
and after the war, escaping to Turkey and 
entering the service of the sultan, he as 
Kourshid Pasha was governor of Damascus, 
and in the Crimean war organized the army 
of Kars. He died at Constantinople. See 
Kinglake’s General Guyon (1856). 

GUYOT, Arnold, gii-ee-yo (1807-84), Swiss 
geographer, bom at Neuchatel, in 1839 
obtained a chair there, but in 1848 followed 
Agassiz to America. He lectured at the 


Lowell Institute on Earth and Man (1853), 
and in 1854 became professor of Physical 
Geography and Geology at Princeton. In 
charge of the meteorological department of 
the Smithsonian Institution, he published 
Meteorological and Physical Tables (revised 
ed. 1884); and he was joint-editor of 
Johnson's Cyclopaedia (1874-77). 

GUYS, Constantin, geez (1805-92), French 
artist, known for his sketches of the Crimean 
War for the Illustrated London News, and 
for his penetrating character studies. 

GUZMAN, Dominic de. See Dominic, St. 

GUZMAN BLANCO, Antonio (1829-99), 
Venezuelan dictator, born in Caracas, after 
being banished and taking part in two 
invasions, became vice-president of Venezuela 
in 1863. Driven from office (1868), he headed 
a revolution which restored him to power 
(1870), and till 1889 was virtual dictator, 
himself holding the presidency (1873-77), 
(1879-84) and (1886-87). 

GWILLIM. See Guillim. 

GWYNNE, Eleanor (c. 1650-87), mistress of 
Charles II of England. Born presumably at 
Hereford, of humble parentage, she lived 
precariously as an orange girl before going 
on the boards at Drury Lane. She quickly 
established herself as a comedienne, especially 
in ‘ breeches parts ’. ‘ Pretty, witty Nellie’s ’ 
first protector was Lord Buckhurst; but the 
transfer of her affections to Charles 11 was 
genuine. She had at least one son by the 
king—Charles Bcauclerk, Duke of St Albans 

—and James Beauclerk is often held to have 
been a second. She remained faithful to 
Charles’s memory, rejecting one suitor with 
the words, ‘ Shall the dog lie where the deer 
once couched ? ’ She is said to have urged 
Charles to found Chelsea Hospital. See 
study by Cunningham (1893). 

GYE, (1) Frederick (1781-1869), English 
impresario, father of (2), from 1821 to 1840 
was proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens. 

(2) Frederick (1810-78), son of (1), director 
from 1849 of the Royal Italian Opera, 
London, was accidentally shot at Dytchley 
Park, Charlbury, See Albani. 

GYP, pseud, of the Comtesse de IVIirabeau de 
Martel (1849-1932), French novelist, born 
at the chateau of Koetsal in Brittany, wrote a 
series of novels, describing fashionable 
society, of which the best known are Petit Boh 
(1882) and Mariage de Chiffon (1894). 


H 

HAAG, Carl, hahg (1820-1915), German 

painter, born at Erlangen, depicted scenes 
from Tirol and Dalmatia, the Deeside life of 
the royal family, and Oriental subjects. 
HAAKON, haw'kon, name of seven kings of 
Norway, of whom the following are most 
noteworthy: 

Haakon I, ‘the Good’ (?914~961), was 
brought up a Christian in England by Athel- 
stan, defeated his half-brother, who had 


seized the Norwegian throne, proved an able 
ruler, but was killed in battle. 

Haakon IV, ‘ the Old ’ (1204-63), king of 
Norway from 1223, annexed Greenland and 
Iceland, and died at Kirkwall after his defeat 
at Largs by Alexander III. 

Haakon VII (1872-1957), originally Prince 
Charles of Denmark, born at Charlottenlund, 
became king of Norway when Norway voted 
herself independent of Sweden in 1905. He 
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dispensed with much, of the regal pomp and 
became the ‘ people’s king He carried on 
Norwegian resistance to Nazi occupation 
from England (1940-45). 

HAASE, Hugo, hah'ze (1863-1919), German 
Socialist leader (Independent froni 1916), 
bom at Allenstein (E. Prussia) of Jewish race, 
studied law, entered the Reichstag in 1897, 
took a leading part in the revolution in 
November 1918, and a year later was assas¬ 
sinated. 

HAAST, Sir Julius von (1824-87), German- 
bom New Zealand geologist, bom at Bonn, 
went to New Zealand in 1858, discovered 
coal and oil deposits (1859) and became 
professor at New Zealand University. He 
founded Canterbury Museum (1866). See 
Life by Haast (1948). 

HABA, Alois (1893- ), Czech composer, 

bom at Vyzovice, studied in Prague, Vienna 
and Berlin and was made Professor at Prague 
Conservatory in 1924. He has composed 
prolifically, and his later music reflects his 
interest in the division of the scale into 
quarter-tones. His works include an opera. 
The Mother^ and orchestral^ chamber and 
pianoforte music. 

HABBERTON, John (1842-1921), American 


French publisher, born at Rcthcl in the 
Ardennes, in 1826 established in Paris a 
publishing business, intended to issue books 
that should elevate the general intelligence. 

HACKEL, Ernst. See Hahckhl. 

HACKLANDER, Frtedridi Wilhelm von, 
hack'len-der (1816-77), German novelist and 
dramatist, mostly of military life, was born at 
Burtscheid, near Aix-la-Chapellc. 

HACKLUYT. Sec Hakluyt. 

HACKMAN, James (1752-79), English assas¬ 
sin, successively a mercer’s apprentice, army 
lieutenant, and clergyman, was hanged at 
Tyburn for shooting Martha Ray (1745-79), 
the Earl of Sandwich’s mistress and Basil 
Montagu’s mother. 

HACKSTON, David (d. 1680), Scottish 

Covenanter, one of Archbishop Sharp’s 
murderers, fought at Drumdog, Bothwcll 
Brig and Airdsmoss, and was executed at 
Edinburgh, July 30. 

HACKWORTH, Timothy (1786-1850), Eng¬ 
lish locomotive engineer, born at Wylam, 
Northumberland, was manager of the 
Stockton-Darlington railway (1825-40), and 
builder of a number of famous engines 
including the ‘ Royal George ’ and the ‘ Sans 
Pareil rival of the ‘ Rocket 


writer, bom in Brooklyn, N.Y., served 
through the Civil War, and afterwards 
turned to journalism. He wrote many 
popular stories about children, of which 
Helen''s Babies (1876) was the most popular. 
HABER, Fritz, hah'- (1868-1934), German 
chemist, bom at Breslau, became professor 
of Chemistry at Karlsruhe and Berlin, 
invented the process with Bosch (q.vj) for 
the synthesis of ammonia from the nitrogen 
and hydrogen in the air, thus overcoming the 
shortage of natural nitrate deposits open to 
the German explosives industry during the 
first world war. He was awarded the Nobel 
prize in 1918. 

HABERL, Franz Xaver (1840-1910), German 
musicologist, bora at Ober Ellenbach, known 
for his researches on 16th-century music, 
especially that of Palestrina, the great 33- 
volume edition of whose works he completed 
from volume X onwards. 

HABINGTON, WMam (1605-54), English 
poet, was bom at Hindlip, Worcestershire. 
His father, Thomas (1560-1647), antiquary, 
was imprisoned, and his uncle, Edward 
(1553?-86), executed, for complicity in 
Babmgton’s plot. He was educated at St 
Omer and Paris, married Lucy Herbert, 
daughter of the first Lord Powis, and 
immortalized her in his Castara (1634), a 
collection of metaphysical lyrics uneven in 
quality but containing some pieces of 
considerable charm. He also wrote The 
Historie of Edward the Fourth (1640). 
HABSBURG. See Hatsburg. 

HACm, Emil, hoKM'a (1872-1945), Czech 
pohtician, bom at Trhove Sviny, Bohemia 
became president of Czechoslovakia in 1938 
on Bene§’s resignation following the German 
Mnexation of Sudetenland; as such, under 
made over the state to Hitler (1939) • 
subsequent German protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moravia (1939-45) he was 
puppet president. 

HACHETTE, Louis, ah-shet (1800-64), 


liaris ot. jscc Hamilton. 
HADDON, Alfred Cort (1855-1940), English 
anthropologist, born in London, lectured 
there and in Cambridge, and wrote Races of 
Man (rewritten 1924), See. 

HAJDEN, Sir Francis Seymour (1818--1910), 
English etcher, born in London, became a 
surgeon and revived the art of etching in 
England and founded the Society of Painter- 
Etchers (1880). 

HADFIELD, Sir Robert Abbott, Bart. (1859- 
1940), British metallurgist, bom in Sheffield, 
entered his father’s works there and became 
discoverer of manganese steel, silicon steel 
steel, as well as head of the firm 
in 1888. He was knighted in 1908, elected 
F.R.S. in 1909, and made a baronet in 1917. 
HADLEY, _ (1) Joim (1682-1744), English 
mathematician, who invented a reflecting 
telescope (1720) and the reflecting (Hadley’s) 
quadrant (1730). 

(2) Patrick Arthur Sheldon (1899- ), 

English composer, professor of Music at 
Cambridge from 1946, known for his choral 
music. 

I^DpW, Sir William Henry (1859-1937), 
English musicologist, born at Ebrington, 
History of Music 
(1901-06), and was president of the committee 
pf the Board of Education which produced the 
Hadow Report’ (1931) on conditions in 
primary schools. 

^^DRIAN, Publius AcMus Hadrianus (76- 
138), Roman emperor, born in Rome, 
accompanied Emperor Trajan, his kinsman 
and guardian, on his wars; remained behind 
as prefect of Syria; and- after Trajan’s death 
was proclaimed emperor by the army (117). 
msurrections had broken out in Egypt, 
Palestine and Syria; Moesia and Mauritania 
barbarians; and the 
Faxthians had once more asserted their 
independence. Hadrian concluded a peace 
with the last, having resolved to limit the 
boundaries of the empire in the East; and 
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after appeasing the invaders of Moesia, he 
established his authority at Rome, and 
suppressed a patrician conspiracy against his 
life. About 121 (or 119) he began his famous 
journey. He visited Gaul, Germany, Britain 
(where he built the wall from Solway to Tyne), 
Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, Asia Minor and 
Greece, whence he returned to Rome at the 
end of 126. He wintered twice (125-26, 
129-30) in Athens. After crushing a major 
revolt in Judaea (132-34), he returned to 
Italy, and died July 10. He reorganized the 
army; took a just view of his duties as a 
sovereign; and was a lover of art, poetry, 
philosophy, rhetoric and Greek literature. 
Among his edifices were his mausoleum (now 
part of the castle of St Angelo) and the 
magnificent villa at Tibur; and he founded 
Adrianopolis. See his Life and Principate, by 
B. W. Henderson (1923); German works by 
Gregorovius (trans. 1898), Plew (1890), 
Kornemann (1905) and Weber (1908). For 
the popes see Adrian. 

HAECKEL, Ernst Heinrich (1834-1919), 
German naturalist, born at Potsdam, studied 
at Wurzburg, Berlin and Vienna, under 
Miiller, Virchow and Kolliker, and was 
professor of Zoology at Jena (1862-1909), 
interrupting his work only by visits to the 
North Sea shores, the Mediterranean, 
Madeira, the Canaries, Arabia, India, &c. 
He died at Jena. He wrote on the radio- 
larians (1862), calcareous sponges (1872), 
and jelly-fishes (1879), and ChaUenger 
Reports on Deep-sea Medusae (1882), 
Siphonophora (1888), and Radiolarla (1887). 
One of the first to sketch the genealogical tree 
of animals, Haeckel gave precise and lumi¬ 
nous expression to the general fact that the 
life-history of the individual is a recapitulation 
of its historic evolution. He was apt, how¬ 
ever, to make the facts fit his philosophical 
theory of materialistic monism. Before 
Darwin’s Descent of Man Haeckel alone 
clearly recognized the import of sexual 
selection; his expository works are Natiirliche 
Schdpfungsgeschichte (1868; Creation, 4th 
ed. 1892); Anthropogenie (1^14; Evolution of 
Man, 1879), &c. See Lives by Bblsche 
(trans. by McCabe, 1906) and Festschrift 
(1914). 

HAFFKINE, Waldemar Mordecai Wolff 
(1860-1930), Russian bacteriologist, born at 
Odessa, assisted Pasteur (1889-93), and as 
bacteriologist to the government of India 
(1893-1915), introduced his method of 
protective inoculation against cholera. 

HAFIZ, pseud, of Shams ed-Dm Mohammed 
(d. c. 1388), the greatest of Persian lyrical 
poets, was born, lived and died at Shirdz. 
From the charming sweetness of his poetry 
he was styled by his contemporaries Chagar- 
lab, or Sugar-lip. His ghazals are all on 
sensuous subjects—wine, flowers, beautiful 
damsels, &c.; but, while the common people 
regard them simply as love-songs, while his 
name is a household word throughout Persia, 
they yet possess an esoteric signification to 
the initiated. For Hdfiz, like nearly all the 
greater poets of Persia, was of the sect of 
Sufi philosophers, the mystics of Isidm. His 
tomb, two _ miles north-east of Shirdz, has 
been magnificently adorned by princes, and 


is visited by pilgrims from all parts of Persia. 
The earliest rendering of a selection of the 
ghazals of Hafiz was in Latin by Reviezki 
(1771). See English renderings by G. Bell 
(2nd ed. 1928), C. K. Street (1946) and A. J. 
Arberry (1947). 

HAGBERG, Carl August (1810-64), Swedish 
philologist, born at Lund, translated Shake¬ 
speare and studied Old Norse. 

HAGEDORN, Friedrich von, hah'ge- (1708- 
1754), German poet, born at Hamburg, in 
1733 became secretary to the ‘ English Court ’ 
trading company at Hamburg, and wrote 
satirical, narrative and ‘ society ’ verses. 
HAGENBACH, Karl Rudolf (1801-74), Swiss 
theologian, born at Basel, from 1824 occupied 
a chair of Theology there, wrote church 
history, a theological encyclopaedia, &c. 
HAGENBECK, Carl (1844-1913), German 
wild-beast'dealcr, born at Hamburg, founded 
the famous circus and zoological park at 
Stcllingen, near Hamburg. Sec his Beasts 
and Men (1909). 

HAGGARD, Sir (Henry) Rider (1856-1925), 
English novelist, born at Bradenham Hall, 
Norfolk, was educated at Ipswich grammar 
school. He went out to Natal in 1875 as 
secretary to Sir Henry Bulwer, and next year 
accompanied Sir Thcophilus Shepslonc to 
the Transvaal. He returned in 1879 (finally 
in 1881) to England, married, and settled 
down to a literary life. His Cetewayo and his 
White Neighbours (1882), pleased the (Z^ape 
politicians, but attracted no atLention else¬ 
where. King Solomon's Mines (1885) made 
his work known, and was followed by She, 
Allan Qua ter main and many other stories. 
Other publications were Rural England 
(1902), a friendly Report on the Salvation 
Army Colonies (1905), and The Days of Mv 
Life (1926). He was knighted in 1912. 
HAHN, Otto (1879— ), German physical 

chemist, born in 1879 in Frankfurt, studied 
at Frankfurt, Marburg and Munich and also 
under Ramsay in London and Lord Ruther¬ 
ford at Montreal. He lectured in Berlin from 
1907, becoming director of the Kaiser- 
Wilhclm Institute there in 1927. With 
Meitner he discovered the radio-active 
protoactinium in 1917. In 1938, following 
the researches of the Joliot-Curies, he 
bombarded uranium with neutrons to find the 
first chemical evidence of nuclear fission 
products. The Nazi government did not 
grasp the potentialities of this discovery and 
Hahn spent the war-years doing small-scale 
experiments for industrial use of nuclear 
energy. In April 1945 he was picked up by 
British Intelligence Units and interned in 
Cambridge. In 1946 he became president of 
the Max Planck Society in Gottingen, and 
with seventeen distinguished scientists of the 
same signed the ‘ Gottingen Declaration ’ in 
April 1957 refusing to co-operate in the 
West German manufacture of nuclear 
weapons, contemplated by the premier, 
Adenauer, He was awarded the Nobel prize 
in 1944. 

HAHNEMANN, Christian Friedrich Samuel 
(1755-1843), German physician and founder 
of homeopathy, was bom at Meissen, studied 
at Leipzig, and for ten years practised 
medicine, After six years of experiments on 
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the curative power of bark, came to the 
conclusion that medicine produces a very 
similar condition in healthy persons to that 
which it relieves in the sick. His own 
infinitesimal doses of medicine provoked the 
apothecaries, who refused to dispense them; 
accordingly he gave his medicines to his 
patients gratis. This was against the law 
and he was prosecuted in every town in 
which he attempted to settle from 1798 until 
1810, when he returned to Leipzig, where he 
taught his system to an ever-increasing barid 
of disciples until 1821, when he was again 
driven out, retired to Kothen, and in 1835 to 
Paris, where he died. See his Organon of the 
Rational Art of Healing (1810; trans. 1913), 
and Lives by Bradford (1895), R. W. Hob- 
house (1933). 

HAHN-HAHN, Ida, Countess (1805-80), 
German novelist, born at Tressow in Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, wrote society novels, 
influenced by the ‘ Young Germany ’ move¬ 
ment before turning Catholic and founding 
a convent at Mainz (1854). 

HAIDAR ALI, Iii'der ah'lee (1728-82), ruler 
of Mysore, by his bravery at a siege (1749) 
attracted the notice of the maharaja of 
Mysore’s minister, and soon rose to be all- 
powerful; after 1759, though calling himself 
only ‘ regent he left his master only the title 
of raja. He conquered Calicut, Bednor and 
Cannanore, and in 1766 his dominions 
included more than 84,000 sq. m. He with¬ 
held the customary tribute from the Mahrat- 
tas, and carried on war against them. He 
w'aged two wars against the British, in the 
first of which (1767-69) he was practically 
successful, and dictated peace under the 
walls of Madras. When Haidar was defeated 
by the Mahrattas in 1772 he claimed English 
support; and on this being refused he became 
the bitter enemy of the English. Taking 
advantage of the war between them and the 
French (1778), he and his son, Tippoo Sahib, 
descended upon the Carnatic, routed the 
English, and ravaged the country to within 
forty miles of Madras, but were ultimately 
defeated in three battles by Sir Eyre Coote. 

See Bowring’s Haidar AH and Tipu Sultan 
(1893). 

HAIG, Douglas, 1st Earl Haig of Bemersyde 
(1861-1928), British field-marshal, born in 
Edinburgh. He was educated at Clifton, 
Oxford University and R.M.C. Sandhurst, 
obtaining a commission in the 7th Hussars. 
Active service in Egypt and South Africa, 
followed by staff and command assignments 
in India, led to his appointment in 1911 as 
G.O.C. Aldershot. In August 1914 he took 
the 1st Corps of the B.E.F. to France; 
succeeding Sir John French as c.-in-c. in 
December 1915. With the flanks of the 
battle-zone sealed by the sea and the Swiss 
Border and the Germans operating on 
interior lines, Haig was forced to forgo war 
of movement and wage a costly and exhaust¬ 
ing war of attrition; a difficult task appreci¬ 
ably aggravated by the progressive deteriora¬ 
tion of the French after the failure of the 
Nivelle offensive of 1917, and Lloyd George’s 
hampering distrust and irresponsible attempts 
to control strategy. Patient and steadfast, 
Haig’s reward came with his Army’s success¬ 
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ful offensive of August 1918, leading to 
the German plea for an armistice and the 
admission that their opponent’s strategy had 
been ‘ careful and effective ’ {Handbnch der 
Neuzeitlichen Wehrwissenschaft). In post¬ 
war years Haig devoted all his energies to the 
care of the ex-Serviceman, dying, worn out 
by his labours, in 1928. He was made G.C.B 
1915, G.C.V.O. 1916, K.T. 1917, O.M. 1919; 
when his Earldom, with grant of £100,000; 
was also awarded. See his Private Papers 
(1952), his biographies by Charteris (1929) 
and Duff-Cooper (1935), and works by 
Charteris (1931), Dewar and Boraston 
(1929), and Davidson (1953). 

HAIGH, John George (1909-49), English 
murderer, born at Stamford. A company 
director, he murdered a widow in February 
1949 by shooting and subsequently disposed 
of her body by reducing it in sulphuric acid. 
A vital clue leading to his conviction was a 
plastic denture which had resisted the acid. 
He probably murdered five others in the 
same way and it is possible that he drank his 
victims* blood, although the motive was 
money. He was executed August 6. See 
his Trial, ed. Lord Dunboyne (1953). 

HAILES, Lord. See Dalrymple (2). 

HAILE SELASSIE, hiTH (1891- ), em¬ 

peror of Ethiopia, before his coronation in 
1930, Prince Ras Tafari, son of Ras Makon- 
nen. He led the revolution in 1916 against 
Lij Yasu and became regent and heir to the 
throne. He westernized the institutions of 
his country. He settled in England after the 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia (1935-36), but 
in 1941 was restored after the liberation by 
British forces. See study by Sandford 
(1955). 

HAILSHAM, (1) Douglas McGarel Hogg, 1st 
Viscount (1872-1950), British statesman, 
entered Parliament in 1922, was attorney- 
general in 1922-24 and 1924-28, lord 
chancellor in 1928-29, and secretary for war 
in 1931-35. He was made a baron in 1928 
and a viscount in 1929. His father was 
Quintin Hogg (q.v.). 

(2) Quintin McGarel Hogg, 2nd Viscount 
(1907- ), British Conservative politician, 
was born in London and was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, where he was president of 
the Union in 1929 and a fellow of All Souls 
in 1931. In 1932 he was called to the bar 
and from 1938 to 1950 he was M.P. for 
Oxford City, He succeeded to the title in 
j950. He became first lord of the Admiralty 
m 1956 and assembled the Suez Canal salvage 
fleet in record time after the British inter¬ 
vention. In 1957 he became minister of 
education and in September that year lord 
president of the Council and chairman of the 
Conservative party. He was appointed to 
the newly-created office of Minister of Science 
iri 1959. Publications include The Purpose 
of Parliament (1946), The Case for Conser^ 
vatism (1947). 

H^M BIAMR ALLAH (d. 1044), 6th 
Fatimide Khalif of Egypt, a Nero in cruelty 
and, through his apostle Darazi, the author 
of the religion of the Druses, was ultimately 
murdered. See Mokanna. 

ILiKLUYT, Richard, -loot (71552-1616), 
Enghsh geographer, born in Herefordshire, 
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from Westminster passed in 1570 to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he afterwards became 
lecturer on geography or cosmography. He 
introduced the use of globes into English 
schools. The publication of Divers Voyages 
touching the Discovery of Arnerica (1582) 
seems to have procured for him in 1584 the 
chaplaincy of the English embassy to Paris; 
there he wrote Discourse concerning Western 
Discoveries (1584). On his return to England 
in 1588 he began to collect materials for his 
Principal Navigations, Voyages, and Dis¬ 
coveries of the English Nation (1598-1600; 
new ed. 1903-05). Made a prebendary of 
Westminster in 1602, he died November 23, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
unpublished manuscripts were used by 
Purchas in his Pilgrims (1625-26). The 
Hakluyt Society was instituted in 1846. See 
Life by Parkes (N.Y. 1929). 

HAKON. See Haakon. 

HALDANE, name of a distinguished Scottish 
family of intellectuals: 

(1) Elisabeth Sanderson (1862-1937), British 
author, sister of (4) and (5), studied nursing, 
for a while managed the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, became the first woman justice 
of the peace in Scotland (1920). Wrote a 
Life of Descartes (1905) and with Ross edited 
his philosophical works, translated Hegel and 
wrote commentaries on George Eliot (1927) 
and Mrs Gaskell (1930). 

(2) James Alexander (1768-1851), Scottish 
clergyman, brother of (6), born at Dundee 
and educated there and at Edinburgh, served 
in the navy (1785-94). With Simeon of 
Cambridge he traversed Scotland on an 
evangelistic tour; and in 1799 he was 
ordained independent pastor of a church in 
Edinburgh, in which he preached gratuitously 
for fifty years, and which in 1808 he led into 
the Baptist fold. He died February 8, 1851. 
His pamphlets were widely read. See 
Memoir by A. Haldane (1852). 

(3) John Burdon Sanderson (1892- ), 

British biologist, son of (4), born at Oxford, 
became after Eton, a fellow of New College, 
Oxford. After service in the Black Watch 
during the first world war, he became reader 
of Biochemistry at Cambridge (1922-37), 
professor of Genetics, London (1937-57), 
when he emigrated to India and was appoin¬ 
ted professor of the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta. His numerous works 
include Animal Biology (with J. S. Huxley, 
1927), Fact and Faith (1934), The Marxist 
Philosophy of the Sciences (1938), &c. He 
was chairman of the editorial board of the 
Daily Worker (1940-49). Elected F.R.S. in 
1932, he became Chevalier, Legion of 
Honour (1937), was awarded the Darwin 
medal of the Royal Society (1953). 

(4) John Scott (1860-1936), English 
physiologist, grand-nephew of (6), father of 

(3) and Naomi Mitchison (q.v.), born in 
Edinburgh, was elected fellow of New 
College, Oxford. He made a study of the 
effects of industrial occupations upon 
physiology and served as a director of a 
mining research laboratory at Birmingham. 

(5) Richard Burdon, 1st Viscount Haldane 
(1856-1928), British Liberal statesman, 
philosopher and lawyer, grand-nephew of 
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(6), was educated at Edinburgh and Gottingen, 
was called to the bar in 1879, entered 
Parliament in 1879 as a Liberal, supported 
the Boer war and as secretary of state for war 
(1905-12) remodelled the army and founded 
the Territorials. He was lord chancellor 
(1912-15) and minister of Labour (1924). He 
was awarded the O.M. in 1915. He gave the 
Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews (1902-04) 
and published three philosophical treatises in 
the last years of his life. See his autobio¬ 
graphy (1929) and Life by F. Maurice 
(1937-39). 

(6) Robert (1764-1842), British preacher, 
grand-uncle of (5) and brother of (2), born in 
London, was in the navy at the relief of 
Gibraltar, but settled on his estates, near 
Stirling, in 1783. The French Revolution 
brought about a spiritual revolution within 
him, for he founded the Society for Propagat¬ 
ing the Gospel at Home (1797), built taber¬ 
nacles for itinerant preachers and lectured to 
theological students at Geneva and Montau- 
ban (1817). 

HALDIMAND, Sir Frederick (1718-91), 
Swiss-born British soldier, born in the canton 
of Neuchatel, from 1756 commanded British 
regiments or garrisons in the American 
colonial wars with French and Indians. In 
1778-84 he was governor of Canada. Sec 
Life by MTlwraith (1905). 

HALE, (1) Edward Everett (1822-1909), 
American Unitarian minister, grand-nephew 
of (4), born in Boston, Mass., where he 
became minister in 1856, did much philan¬ 
thropic work. His book Ten Times One is Ten 
(1870) originated numerous ‘ Lend a Hand ’ 
clubs. He edited religious and other journals, 
and documents on the founding of Virginia, 
and wrote short stories. See Life by his son 
(1917). 

(2) George Ellery (1868-1938), American 
astronomer, born at Chicago, was director 
at the Yerkes Observatory 1895-1905, and 
at Mount Wilson (1904-23). He earned 
fame by his brilliant researches on sun-spots 
and invented the spectroheliograph. 

(3) Sir Matthew (1609-76), English judge, 
born at Alderley in Gloucestershire, studied 
at Oxford, entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1628, 
and in 1637 was called to the bar. A justice 
of the common pleas from 1654 till Crom¬ 
well’s death, he was after the Restoration 
(which he zealously promoted) made chief- 
baron of the Exchequer and knighted, and 
in 1671 chief-justice of the King’s Bench. 
Devout, acute, learned and sensible, although 
a believer in witchcraft, he wrote histories of 
the Fleas of the Crown and of Common Law, 
besides religious works. See Lives by Burnet 
(1682), Williams (1835), Roscoe (1838), 
Campbell (1849). 

(4) Nathan (1755-76), American soldier, 
grand-uncle of (1), born at Coventry^ Conn., 
became captain in the Continental army, and, 
having volunteered to penetrate the British 
lines and procure intelligence for Washington, 
was detected, and executed as a spy in New 
York City, September 22, 1776. See books 
by Lossing (1886) and H. P. Johnston 
(1915). 

(5) Sarah Josepha (1788-1879), American 
writer, reputed author of ‘ Mary had a Little 
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Lamb which appeared in her Poems for our 
Children (1830), born at Newport, N.H., 
became in 1828 editor of the Ladies' Maga¬ 
zine. She wrote poems, cookery books, 
novels, &c.—Her son Horatio (1817-97) was 
ethnologist to the U.S. Pacific exploring 
expedition. 

RALES, (1). See Alexander of Hales. 

(2) John (1584-1656), English divine, the 
‘ Ever-memorable was born at Bath, was 
educated at Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, 
and became fellow and lecturer at Merton 
College. In 1616 he went to The Hague as 
chaplain to the ambassador, Sir Dudley 
Carlelon, for whom he made a report of the 
famous synod of Dort, which convinced him 
of the futility of extreme dogma and so ‘ he 
bid John Calvin good-night’. In 1619 he 
returned to Eton to devote himself to 
continuous study. His too liberal Tract 
concerning Schism and Schismatics brouglit 
him under the displeasure of Laud, who was, 
however, satisfied after a personal conference 
and an apologetic letter, and appointed him 
to a canonry at Windsor (1639). The 
Puritan supremacy reduced him to great 
want; he died at Eton. See Life by A. E. C. 
Kennedy (1929). 

(3) Stephen (1677-1761), English botanist 
and chemist, bora at Beaksbourn, Canter¬ 
bury, entered Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, in 1696, was elected fellow in 
1702, and became in 1709 perpetual curate 
of Teddington. His Vegetable Staticks (1727) 
is the starting-point of our true knowledge of 
vegetable physiology; Haemastaticks (1733) 
treats of the circulation of the blood. Besides 
a work on dissolving stone in the bladder, he 
wrote in the Philosophical Transactions on 
Ventilation, Electricity, Analysis of Air, 

&c. He also invented machines for ventilat¬ 
ing, distilling sea-water, preserving meat, &c. 

See Life by Clark-Kennedy (1909). 

(4) , or d’Hele, Thomas (c. 1740-80), a 
bibulous English naval officer, who in 1763 
became a successful French dramatist, and 
died of drink and separation from an actress. 

HALE\T, Jehuda, hah-la/vee (c. 1080-1141), 
Jewish poet and philosopher, bom at Toledo. 
Reports of the First Crusade and his own 
experiences as a physician at Cordova 
stimulated him to respond to anti-Semitism 
in richly symbolical verse and prose which 
challenged Islam and Christianity, rejected 
Aristotle and the sensuality of Hellenism, 
extolled the moral supremacy of his own 
faith, and encouraged the feeling of exclusive¬ 
ness that led centuries later to Zionism. See 
his poems, ed. N. Salaman (1928), and his 
Book of the Khazars, ed. H. Hirschfeld 
(1931) and I. Heinemann (1947). 

HALEVY, ah-lay-vee, (1) Daniel (1872- ), 

French historian, an authority on the history 
of the 3rd Republic, son of (6), was bom in 
Paris, wrote Lives of Nietzsche (1909), 
Vauban (1923), Michelet (1928) and numerous 
historical works. 

(2) Eiie (1870-1937), French historian, 
brother of (1), bom at Etretat, became 
professor of Political Science at Paris in 
1898 and wrote La Formation du radical- 
isme philosophique (1901-04), Histoire du 
peuple anglais au XIX^ siecle (1912 ff.) and 
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V^re des tyrannies (1938). See Correspond- 
ance, ed. Alain (Paris 1958). 

(3) Jacques Francois Fromesitale Elias 
(1799-1862), French composer, brother of 
(5), born in Paris. His first successful opera 
was Clari (1828), followed by the comic 
opera, Le Dilettante d'Avignon (1829). Hjs 
masterpiece, La Juive (1835), carried his name 
over Europe. His next best work is the 
comic opera, VEclair (1835), but he produced 
about a dozen other operatic works. He 
worthily carried on the succession of the 
great school of French opera, midway 
between Cherubini and Meyerbeer. Admit¬ 
ted to the Academy of Fine Arts in 1846, he 
became perpetual secretary in 1854. His 
dloges were collected as Souvenirs et Portraits 
(1861-63). Bizet and Gounod studied under 
him. See Lives by (5) (1863), and Pougin 
(1865). 

(4) Joseph (1827-1917), French orientalist, 
born at Adrianople, in 1868 travelled in 
northern Abyssinia, next traversed (1869-70) 
Yemen in quest of Sabaean inscriptions for 
the French Academy. Plis books describe 
his journeys or deal with the dialects of the 
Falashas, Sabaean and cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions, &c. 

(5) Leon (1802-83), French writer, brother 
of (3) and father of (6), bora in Paris, became 
professor of Literature at the Polytechnic 
School. He wrote the introduction to 
Saint-Simon’s Opinions (1825), also histories, 
poetry, fables, novels, dranratic poems, and 
translations of Macbeth, Clavigo, Sec. His 
best books are Rdsiimd de Phistoire des juifs 
(1827-28), Podsies eiiropiennes (1837), La 
Grdce tragique (1845-61). 

(6) Ludovic (1834-1908), French playwright 
and novelist, son of (5) and father of (1) and 
(2), born in Paris, in 1861 became secretary 
to the Corps Legislalif. With Meilhac (q.v.) 
he wrote libretti for the best-known operettas 
of Oftenbach (q.v.), and for Bizet’s Carmen, 
and produced vaudevilles and comedies. His 
Madame et Monsieur Cardinal (1873) and Les 
petites Cardinal (1880) arc delightful sketches 
of Parisian theatrical life; VInvasion (1872) 
was personal recollections of the war. His 
charming VAbbi Constantin (1882) was 
followed by Criquette, Deux Mariages, 
Princesse, and Marietta (1893). He was 
admitted to the Academy in 1884. 

HALFORD, SirFIenry, 1st Bart. (1766-1844), 
English physician to George HI, George IV 
and William IV, bom at Leicester, who in 
1809 changed his name from Vaughan, 
helped to identify the body of Charles I at 
Windsor in 1813. See Life by W. Munk 
(1895). 

Hi^IBURTON, (I) Hugh, Scottish poet, 
feigned to be a shepherd of the Ochil Hills, 
was really James Logie Robertson (1846- 
1922). Born at Milnathort, he studied at 
Edinburgh and was first English master in 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College (1891-1914). 
Besides Horace in Homespun: A Series of 
(1886) he wrote Ochil 
Idylls (1891), and prose essays, and edited 
Thomson. 

(2) Thomas Chandler (1796-1865), Ameri¬ 
can writer, born at Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
was called to the bar in 1820, and became a 
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member of the House of Assembly, chief- 
justice of the common pleas (1828), and judge 
of the supreme court (1842). In 1856 he 
retired to England, and in 1859-63 was 
Conservative M.P. for Launceston. He is 
best known as the creator of Sam Slick, a 
sort of American Sam Weller, in newspaper 
sketches collected in 1837-40 as The Clock- 
maker, or Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick 
of Slickville, continued as The Attache, or Sam 
Slick in England (1843-44). Traits of 
American Humour (1843); ^.nd Rule and 
Misrule of the English in America (1850). 
See Memoir by F. B. Crofton (1889) and 
study by V. L. O. Chittick (1924). 

HALIFAX, (1) Charles Montagu, 1st Earl of 
(1661-1715), English statesman and poet, a 
nephew of the Parliamentary general, the 
Eari of Manchester, was born at Horton, 
Northamptonshire, and from Westminster 
passed in 1679 to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His most notable poetical achievement was a 
parody on Dryden’s Hind and Panther, 
entitled The Town and Country Mouse (1687), 
of which he was joint-author with Matthew 
Prior. M.P. for Maldon (1688) and a lord 
of the treasury (1692), he in that year pro¬ 
posed to raise a million sterling by way of 
loan—so the National Debt was established. 
In 1694 money was again wanted, and 
Montagu supplied it by originating the Bank 
of England, as proposed by William Paterson 
three years earlier. For this service Montagu 
was appointed chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He was responsible for the recoinagc in 1695, 
the appointment of his friend Isaac Newton 
as warden of the Mint, and raising a tax on 
windows to pay the expense; he first intro¬ 
duced exchequer bills. In 1697 he became 
premier, but his arrogance and vanity soon 
made him unpopular, and on the Tories 
coming into power in 1699 he was obliged 
to accept the auditorship of the Exchequer 
and withdraw from the Commons as Baron 
Halifax. He was unsuccessfully impeached in 
1701, and again in 1703. He strongly 
supported the union with Scotland and the 
Hanoverian succession. On the queen’s 
death he was appointed a member of the 
council of regency, and on George I’s arrival 
became an carl and prime minister. See Life 
by Foxcroft (1946). 

(2) Sir Charles Wood, tst Viscount (1800-- 
1885), English Liberal statesman, grandson 
of (1) and grandfather of (3), was chancellor 
of the Exchequer (1846-52) and secretary for 
India (1859-66). 

(3) Edward Frederick Lindiey Wood, 1st 
Earl of (2nd creation) (1881-1959), English 
Conservative statesman, grandson of (2), 
was (as Baron Irwin 1925) viceroy of India 
(1926-31), foreign secretary (1938-40) under 
Neville (Chamberlain, whose ' appeasement ’ 
policy he implemented, and ambassador to 
the U.S. (1941-46). He was created Earl m 
1944 and awarded the O.M, (1946). Sec his 
autobiography, Fullness of Days (1957). 

(4) George Savilc, 1st Marquis of (1633-95), 
English statesman, was created viscount 
(1668) for his share in the Restoration. In 
1675 he opposed Danby’s Test Bill, and in 
1679 by a display of extraordinary oratory 
procured the rejection of the Exclusion Bill. 


Three years later he was created a marquis 
and made lord privy seal. On the accession 
of James II he became president of the council, 
but was dismissed in 1685 for his opposition 
to the repeal of the Test and Flabeas Corpus 
Acts. One of the three commissioners 
appointed by James 11, to treat with William 
of Orange after he landed in England, on 
James’s flight he tendered his allegiance to 
William and resumed the olfice of lord 
privy seal; but, joining the Opposition, he 
resigned his post in 1689. His defence is to 
be read in his Character of a Trimmer. His 
Miscellanies show him a witty epigrammatist. 
See Life by Foxcroft (1898); Complete Works, 
ed. by Sir W. Raleigh (1912). 

HALKETT, (1) Elizabeth. See Wardlaw. 

(2) Hugh, Baron von (1783-1863), Hano¬ 
verian general, bom at Musselburgh, Scot¬ 
land, fought in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. 
See German Life by Knescbeck (1865). 

(3) Samuel (1814-71), Scottish scholar, 
from 1848 the Advocates’ librarian, Edin¬ 
burgh, compiler of the Dictionary of Anony¬ 
mous Literature (4 vols. 1882-88) completed 
by the Rev. John Laing (1809-80), from 1850 
librarian of New College, Edinburgh. 

HALL, (1) Anna Maria. Sec (18). 

(2) Asaph (1829-1907), American astro¬ 
nomer, born at Goshen, Conn., from 1862 
to 1891 held a post in the naval observatory 
at Washington. In 1877 he discovered the 
two satellites of Mars. 

(3) Basil (1788-1844), Scottish travel 
writer, born in Edinburgh, son of (12), sci'vcd 
(1802-23) in the navy. His works on Korea 
(1818), Chile, Peru and Mexico (1824) were 
highly popular; Travels in North America 
(1829), still valuable as description, was 
resented in the U.S.; also Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels (1831-40), and novels 
and short stories. He died insane. 

(4) _ Charles B’rands (1821-71), American 
Arctic explorer, born in Rochester, New 
Hampshire, in 1821, was successively black¬ 
smith, journalist, stationer and engraver, and 
became interested in the fate of Franklin. Fie 
made two search expeditions (1860-62 and 
1864-69), living alone among the Eskimo, 
and bringing back relics and the bones of 
one of Franklin’s men. In 1871 he sailed in 
command of the Polaris on an ‘ expedition to 
the North Pole’, and on August 29 reached, 
via Smith’s Sound, 82° 16^ N.—then the 
highest latitude reached; next turning 
southward, he went into winter-quarters at 
Thank God Harbour, Greenland (81° 38' N.). 
Here he was taken ill, and died November 8. 
His companions left in August 1872, and 
after many hardships and the abandonment 
of the Polaris, reached home in the autumn 
of 1873. Hall published Arctic Researches, 
and Life among the Esquimaux (1864); and 
from his papers largely was compiled the 
Narrative of the Second Arctic Expedition 
(1879). 

(5) Charles Martin (1863-1914), American 
chemist, born at Thompson, Ohio, discovered 
in 1886 the first economic method of obtain¬ 
ing aluminium from bauxite, electrolytically. 
He helped to found the Aluminium Company 
of America, of which he became vice-president 
in 1890. 
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(6) Chester Moor (1703-71), English 
inventor, a gentleman of Essex who in 1733 
anticipated DoUond in the invention of the 
achromatic telescope. 

(7) or Halle, Edward (c. 1499-1547), English 
historian, born in London, educated at Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge, where he 
was elected feUow, and at Gray’s Inn. He 
became a common serjeant in 1532. His 
Union of the Noble Famelies of Lancastre and 
Yorke (1542); was only brought down to 
1532; the rest, down to 1546, was completed 
by the editor, Grafton. Hall’s stately dignity 
and the reality of his figures had a charm for 
Shakespeare; and to the student of Henry 
VIIl’s reign the work is really valuable as 
the intelligent evidence of an eye-witness, 
though too eulogistic of the king. 

(8) Sir Edward Marshall (1858-1927), 
English lawyer, bom at Brighton, was called 
to the bar in 1888 after an unpromising 
scholastic career at Rugby and Cambridge. 

He made a great public reputation in a 
number of sensational cases, including the 
Seddon poisoning case (1912) and the Russell 
divorce (1923); though his successes were 
often triumphs of personality rather than of 
academic legal brilliance. He was M.P. for 
Southport (1900-06) and East Toxteth 
(1910-16), and was knighted in 1917. 

(9) George Henry, 1st Viscount (1881- ), 

British Labour politician who rose from 
miner to M.P. (1922), colonial secretary 
(1945) and first lord of the Admiralty 
(1946). He was created a viscount in 1946. 

(10) Granville Stanley (1844-1924), Ameri¬ 
can psychologist, bom at Ashfield, Mass., 
studied at Leipzig under Wundt, and in 1882 
introduced experimental psychology on a 
laboratory scale in Johns Hopkins University- 
Founder of the American Journal of Psycho¬ 
logy^ he exercised a profound influence on 
the development of educational psychology 
in the U.S.A. In 1887, immediately after its 
foundation, he was made first president of 
Clark University, achieving for it an inter¬ 
national reputation. 

(11) James (1811-98), American geologist, 
bom at Hingham, Mass., as New York State 
geologist from 1831 pioneered the study of 
U.S. geology with his Geology of New York 
and New York State Natural History Survey. 

(12) Sir James, Bart. (1761-1832), Scottish 
geologist, of Dunglass, a Haddingtonshire 
baronet, father of (3), sought to prove &e 
geological theories of his friend and master 
Hutton (q.v.) in the laboratory, and so 
founded experimental geology. 

(13) John (1739-97), English engraver after 
West, Gainsborough, &c., was bom at 
Wivenhoe. 

(14) Joseph (1574-1656), English divine, 
born at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, became a fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1595. 

In 1617 he was made dean of Worcester and 
accompanied James I to Scotland to help 
establish episcopacy. As Bishop of Exeter 
(from 1627) he was suspected by Laud of 
Puritanism, and after being translated to 
Nomich in 1641 protested with other prelates 
a^inst the validity of laws passed during 
their enforced absence from parliament, and 
spent seven months in the Tower. Soon 
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after, he was deprived of his living, and in 
1647 retired to a small farm in Higham. 
Among his works are Contemplations, 
Christian Meditations, Episcopacy, and Mim- 
dus Alter et Idem. His poetical satires 
Virgidemiarum (1597-98) Pope called ‘the 
best poetry and the truest satire in the 
English language’. See Lives by G. Lewis 
(1886) and fonloch (1951). 

(15) Marguerite Radclyflfe (J 886-1943), 
British writer, born in Bournemouth, began 
as a lyric poet with several volumes of verse, 
some of which have become songs, but 
turned to novel-writing in 1924 with The 
Forge and The Unlit Lamp. Her Adam's 
Breed (1926) won the Femina Vie Heureuse 
and the Tait Black Memorial prizes, but The 
Well of Loneliness (1928), which embodies a 
sympathetic approach to the problem of 
female homosexuality, caused a prolonged 
furore and was banned in Britain, though 
not in the U.S.A. 

(16) Marshall (1790-1857), English physi¬ 
cian and physiologist, was born at Basford, 
Notts, After studying at Edinburgh, Paris, 
Gottingen and Berlin, he settled at Notting¬ 
ham in 1817, and practised in London from 
1826 until 1853. He did important work in 
regard to the reflex action of the spinal system 
(1833-37); his name is also associated with 
a standard method of restoring suspended 
respiration. He wrote on diagnosis (1817), 
the circulation (1831), Respiration and 
Irritability (1832), &c. See Memoirs by his 
widow (1861). 

(17) Robert (1764-1831), English Baptist 
preacher, born at Arnsby near Leicester, 
was educated at a Baptist academy at Bristol 
and at Aberdeen and was appointed assistant 
minister and tutor in the Bristol Academy. 
There and at Cambridge from 1790, his 
preaching drew huge congregations. In 1806 
he settled in Leicester. He wrote Apology for 
the Freedom of the Press (1793), &c. See his 
works with memoir by O. Gregory (1831-33), 
and Life by Hughes (1945). 

(18) Samuel Carter (1800-89), Irish-born 

editor and author, born at Geneva Barracks, 
Waterford, came to London in 1822 to study 
Law, but edited the Amulet annual (1826-36), 
the New Monthly Magazine, John Bull, and 
founded and edited the Art 1839-80), 

as well as writing, with his wife, 500 works 
including Ireland, its Scenery (1841-43), The 
Book of Gems, See. See his Retrospect of a 
Long Life (1883). His wife Anna Maria, 
n^e Fielding (1800-81), Irish novelist, born in 
Dublin, wrote nine novels and many short 
stories, including The Buccaneer (1832), 
Lights and Shadows of Irish Character (1838), 
and Marian (1839). Her Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry came out in Chambers's Journal 
Both are buried at Addles tone, Surrey. 

HALLAM, Henry (1777-1859), English his¬ 
torian, born at Windsor, was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and called 
to the bar in 1802. A private income, 
however, as well as various appointments 
found for him by his Whig friends, permitted 
mm the pursuit of his literary interests. His 
three main works, written with painstaking 
accuracy if lacking in colour, Europe during 
the Middle Ages (1818), The Constitutional 
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History of England from Henry VII to George 
II (1827) and the Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe in the 15th^ 16th and 17th Centuries 
(1837-39), established his reputation even 
among later historians, despite his Whig 
prejudices. He edited the Remains in Prose 
and Verse (1834) of his son Arthur Henry 
(1811-33) of In Memoriam, who died abroad. 
See also unpruned edition by Motter (1943). 
HALLE, Adam de la, ahl (c. 1235-87), French 
poet and composer, nicknamed ‘ le bossu 
d’Arras although he was not misshapen, 
was born at Arras, and died at Naples, 
having followed Robert II of Artois thither 
in 1283. He originated the comic opera 
(in Le Jeii de Robin et de Marion) and the 
modern comedy (in the half-autobiographic 
composition called Le ju Adan on de la 
fuellie). Of these, the former has hardly a 
trace of roughness; the latter contains no 
hint of classical inspiration. He also wrote 
poems in the usual mediaeval verse-forms. 
See editions by Langlois (1911, 1924). 
HALLE, Sir Charles, hal'lay (1819-95), 
German-born British pianist and conductor, 
born at Hagen in Westphalia, studied first at 
Darmstadt, and from 1840 at Paris, where his 
reputation was established by his concerts of 
classical music. But the Revolution of 1848 
drove him to England, and he ultimately 
settled in Manchester, where in 1858 he 
founded his famous orchestra, which did 
much to raise the standard of musical taste 
by familiarizing the British public with the 
great classical masters. He was knighted in 
1888.—Lady Halle, n6e WilhcIiBinc Neruda 
(1839-1911), the violinist, was born at 
Brunn, made her debut in Vienna in 1846, 
and three years later played first in London 
at the Philharmonic. She married in 1864 
the Swedish musician Ludvig Normann, and 
in 1888 Sir Charles. See Sir C. Halid’s Life 
and Letters (1897) and Life by Rigby (1952), 
HALLECK, (1) Fifz-Grocne (1790-1867), 
American poet, born at Guilford, Conn., 
became a clerk in New York, and in 1832 
private secretary to John Jacob Astor; in 
1849 he retired, on an annuity left him by 
Astor, to Guilford. His long mock-Byronic 
poem, Fanny (1819), is a satire on the 
literature, fashions and politics of the time. 

(2) Henry Wager (1815-72), American 
general, born at Wcsternville, N.Y., served 
in the Mexican war. Having taken a leading 
part in organizing the state of California, in 
the civil war (1861) he was appointed com¬ 
mander of the Missouri. In May 1862 he 
captured Corinth; in July became general-in- 
chief; but in March 1864 he was superseded 
by General Grant. Chief of staff until 1865, 
he commanded the military division of the 
Pacific until 1869, and that of the South until 
his death, tie published Elements of Military 
Science (1846), books on mining laws, &c, 
HALLER, Albrecht vow (1708-77), Swiss 
anatomist, botanist, physiologist and poet, 
was born at Bern, and started practice in 
1729, but in 1736 was called to a chair at 
Gottingen. Here he organized a botanical 
garden, an anatomical museum and theatre, 
and an obstetrical school; helped to found 
the Academy of Sciences; wrote anatomical 
and physiological works; and took an active 


part in the literary movement. In 1753 he 
resigned and returned to Bern, whore ho 
became magistrate. After this ho wrote three 
olitical romances, and prepared four large 
ibliographies of botany, anatomy, surgery 
and medicine. His poems were descriptive, 
didactic and (the best of them) lyrical. Sec 
H. E. Sigerest, Great Doctors (1933), and 
studies by Henry (1783) and Jenny (1902). 
HALLEY, Edmond (1656-1742), English 
astronomer and mathematician, born at 
Haggerston, London, November 8, from St 
Paul’s School passed in 1673 to Queen’s 
College, Oxford. In 1766 ho contributed 
papers to the Philosophical Transactions on 
the orbits of the planets and on a sunspot; 
at St Helena (1676-77) he made a catalogue 
of the stars in the southern hemisphere 
{Catalogus Stellanim Australiunu 1679). Now 
F.R.S., he made observations with Cassini at 
Paris (1680) on a great comet (not that wliich 
goes by his name). He published in 16H3 
{Phil, Trans,) his theory of the variation of 
the magnet; in 1684 he conferred with 
Newton as to whether the centripetal force in 
the solar system varies inversely as the scjuarc 
of the distance; in 1686 lie wrote on the 
trade-winds and monsoons. Me embodied in 
a chart (1701) the results of a voyage he 
undertook: to lest his theory of the magnetic 
variation of the compass; in 1702 .surveyed 
the coasts of the English Channel and made 
a chart of its tides- In 1703 he became 
Savilian professor of Geometry at Oxford, 
and in 1705 published his researches on the 
orbits of the comets. He was secretary of the 
Royal Society (1713 21); in 1720 invented a 
diving-bell and became astronomer-royal; 
and died at Greenwich, January 14. Mis 
Tabulae Asironamicae appeared in 1749. 
Halley was the first to predict the return of a 
comet, and to recommend the observation 
of the transits of Venus with a view to 
determining the sun’s parallax. 
HALLIWELL-FHILLIFFS, James Orchard 
(1820-89), English Shakespearean scholar 
and antiquary, was born at Chelsea, studied 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, contributed 
much to Shakespearean studies by his 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare (1848). Ho 
also published Nursery Rhymes and Tales of 
England (1845) and Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words (1847). 

HALS, Franz (c. 1580-1666), Dutch portrait 
and genre painter, known as ‘ the Elder ’ to 
differentiate him from his son, ‘ the Younger ’ 
(fl. 1637-69), also an artist. The elder was 
born at Mechlin and little is known of his 
early life except that he studied under Karel 
van Mandcr and settled permanently in 
Haarlem c. 1603. He was twice married, led 
a ramshackle domestic life blessed by many 
off-spring, but, despite many commissions, 
constantly overshadowed by poverty. Among 
his early conventional portraits are those of 
Paulus von Berestyn and his wife Catherine 
(1620), Jacob Pietersz Olyean and Aletta 
Hanemans (1625); all four in the Louvre. 
Also the dignified, sumptuously costumed 
Portrait of a Man (1622) in the Duke of 
Devonshire’s collection. But it is by his 
studies of every nuance of smile from the 
vague, arrogant amusement of the Laughing 
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Cavalier (Wallace Collection, London) to 
the broad grins and outright vulgar leers of the 
low life sketches, the Gypsy Girl (Louvre), the 
mile Bobbe (Berlin), the Jolly Toper (Arnster- 
dam) which belong to the period 1625“35 
that Hals achieved his perennial popularity. 
Another formal masterpiece is Pieter van den 
Broecke (1633; Kenv/ood, London). But 
from 1640 onwards, the virile, swaggering 
colours give way to inore_ contemplative, 
sombre blacks and greys. His own struggles 
and disappointments no doubt contributed 
to the bitter psychological study of old age, 
The Seated Man (Kassell), as well as the last 
of the eight magnificent portrait groups in 
the Franz Hals Museum at Haarlem, The 
Women Guardians of the Haarlem Almshouse 
(1664), who sat for him out of charity and 
whom he portrays with bitter irony in ^all 
their prim, cold, starchy ‘ do-gooderdom ’— 
a world apart from an earlier group, the 
Banquet of the Company of St Adrian (1627), 
in which the mood of robust merrymaking is 
symbolized by the upturned glass in the 
hand of one of the officers, the whole assembly 
a feast of many-splendoured colour. Sec 
studies by W. Bode (trans. 1914), W. Martin 
(1935) and N. S. Trivas (Phaidon, 1941). 
His brother, Dirk (d. 1656) was also a genre 
painter. 

HALSBURY, Hardinge Stanley Giffard, 1st 
Earl of (1823-1921), English lawyer, born in 
London and called to the bar in 1850, 
became Solicitor-general (1875), Conservative 
M.P. (1877), lord chancellor (1885, 1886-92, 
1895-1905). He led the ‘Die-Hards’ in 
defence of the Lords’ Veto (1911); and he 
supervised the digest. The Laws of England 
(1905-16). 

HALSTED, WilUam Stewart (1852-1922), 
American surgeon, professor at Johns 
Hopkins University from 1886, first used 
cocaine injection for local anaesthesia, and 
devised successful operative techniques for 
cancer of the breast and inguinal hernia. 
He pioneered the use of rubber gloves in 
surgery. See Life by McCallum (1930). 
HAMANN, Johann George, ‘ the Magus of 
the North ’ (1730-88), German philosopher 
and theologian, was bom at Konigsberg, 
and died at Munster, having been in turn 
a student of philosophy, theology and law, 
private tutor, merchant, tutor again, com¬ 
mercial traveller, student of literature and the 
ancient languages, clerk and an excise official. 
His writings are, like his life, desultory, but 
they influenced Jacobi, Herder, Goethe and 
Jean Paul. Symbolical and oracular in 
style, they are rich in -suggestive thought, 
encrusted with paradox and sarcasm, and 
bristle with literary allusions. See editions 
by Roth (1821-45) and Gildemeister (1857— 
1873), Lives by Poel (1874-76) and Unger 
(1911) and studies by H. Weber (1904) and 

H. Hillner (1924-25). 

HAMERTON, Philip Gilbert (1834-94), 
English writer on art, bora at Laneside’ 
Oldham, began as an art critic by contri¬ 
buting to the Saturday Review, published A 
PainieEs Camp in the Highlands (1862), 
Etching and Etchers and Contemporary 
French Painters (1868), and Painting in France 
after the Decline of Classicism (1869). From 


1869 he edited the Portfolio. The Intellectual 
Life (1873) is letters of advice addressed to 
literary aspirants and others; Human Inter¬ 
course (1884) is a volume of essays on social 
subjects; The Graphic Arts (1882), finely 
illustrated, is a treatise on drawing, painting 
and engraving; Landscape (1885), a superbly- 
illustrated volume, sets forth the influence of 
natural landscape on man. Among his 
other works are two Lives of Turner (1878 
and 1889), Portfolio Papers (1889), French and 
English (1889), Man in Art (1893), The Mount 
(1897) and two novels. He died at Boiilogne- 
sur-Seine. See his Autobiography (1896). 

HAMILCAR (c. 270-228 b.c.), Carthaginian 
soldier, next to Plannibal the greatest of the 
Carthaginians, was surnamed Barca (Hebrew 
Barak') or ‘ Lightning When a young man 
ho came into prominence in the sixteenth 
year of the First Punic War (247 b.c.). After 
ravaging the Italian coast, he landed in Sicily 
near Panormus, and seizing the stronghold 
of Ercte, with a small band of mercenaries, 
waged war for three years against Rome. He 
occupied Mount Eryx (244-42) and stood at 
bay against a Roman army. When at the 
close of the First Punic War (241) Sicily was 
yielded to Rome, the Carthaginian mercen¬ 
aries revolted; but Hamilcar crushed the 
rebellion after a terrible struggle in 238. His 
master-conception was to redress the loss of 
Sicily by creating in Spain an infantry 
capable of coping with Roman legionaries, 
tie entered Spain in 237, and before his death 
in the winter (229~~2B) ho had built up a new 
dominion. The conceptions of the great 
Hamilcar were carried out by his mightier son 
Hannibal. 

HAMllLTON, name of a Scottish noble 
family, believed to be of English origin, 
which can be traced back to Walter Fitz- 
Gilbert, called Hamilton, who in 1296 held 
lands in Lanarkshire, swore fealty to Edward 

I, and in 1314 held Bothwcll Castle for the 
English. His surrender of it, with the 
English knights who had fled there from 
Bannockburn, was rewarded by Robert 
Bruce with knighthood and grants of lands 
in Clydesdale, West Lothian and elsewhere. 
His grandson, Sir David of Hamilton of 
Cadzow, was the first to assume the surname 
of Hamilton. The Earls of Haddington are 
descended from a younger son of Sir David. 
Other titles apart from those appearing 
below conferred on members of the house 
were those of Lord Belhavcn, Viscount 
Boyne, Baron Brancepeth, Viscount Clanboy 
and Earl of Clanbrassil. See Gilbert Burnet’s 
Memoirs of James and William, Dukes of 
Hamilton (1677); works on the House by 

J. Anderson (1825) and G. Hamilton (1934); 
the Hamilton MSS. (Flist. MSS. Report, 
1887). The most noteworthy members were: 

(1) Sir James, 1st Baron (d. 1479), great- 
grandson of Sir David, was created bai*on in 
1445. Allied by marriage and descent to the 
Douglases, he followed them in the beginning 
of their struggle with the crown, but forsook 
them ip. 1454, and for reward got large grants 
of their forfeited lands. After the death of 
his first wife he received in marriage the 
Princess Mary, eldest daughter of James II, 
formerly the wife of the attainted Earl of 
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Arran._His son James (c. 1477-1529) was 

created earl of Arran in 1503. 

(2) James, 2ncl Earl of Arran, 3rd Baron 
(15157-75), grandson of (1) by tho niece of 
Cardinal Beaton, was a young man when the 
death of James V in 1542 left only an infant 
a few days old between him and the throne. 
He was chosen regent and tutor to the young 
queen, and held these offices till 1554. He 
received in 1548, from Henry 11 of France, a 
erant of the duchy of Chatclherault.—His 
fourth son, Claud (c. 1543-1622), was made 
commendator of the abbey of Paisley in 
1553, and Lord Paisley in 1587. His descen¬ 
dants obtained successively the titles of Lord 
Abercorn (1603), Earl of Abercorn (1606), 
Viscount Strabane (1701), Marquis ol 
Abercorn (1790), and Duke of Abercorn 
0868). On tho death of the 2nd Duke of 
Hamilton in 1651, the second Earl of Aber¬ 
corn claimed the male representation of the 
House of Hamilton; and in 1861 the second 
Marquis and 10th earl of Abercorn was 
served heir-male of the first Duke of Chatel- 
herault under protest by the Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton. James, 3rd Duke of Abercorn (1869- 
1953) was, by three successive renewals ol' 
his term, governor of Northern Ireland 
(1922-45). 

(3) James, 3rd Earl of Arran, 4th Baron 
(1530-1609), son of (2), was proposed as the 
husband both of Queen Mary of Scotland 
and of Queen Elizabeth of England, but went 
mad in 1562, and was succeeded by (4). 

(4) John, 1st Marquis of (1532?-!604), 
second son of (2), succeeded his insane 
brother (3) and was created marquis in 1599. 
He was a loyal adherent of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

(5) James, 1st Earl of Cambridge and 2nd 

Marquis of (1589-1625), was elevated to the 
English peerage in 1619, _ , , ^ , 

(6) James, 3rd Marqius and 1st Duke of 
(1606-49), son of (5), led an army of 6000 
men to the support of Gustavus Adolphus in 
1631-32, and later acted a conspicuous part 
in the contest between Charles 1 and the 
Covenanters. Created duke in 1643, he led 
a Scottish army into England (1643) but was 
defeated by Cromwell at Preston, and 
beheaded. 

(7) William, 2nd Duke of (1616-51), brother 

and successor of (6), was in 1639 created Earl 
of Lanark, and died of wounds received at 
Worcester. The duchy of Hamilton now 
devolved on the eldest daughter of tho first 
Duke, Lady Anne (1636-1717), whose 
husband, Lord William Douglas, Earl of 
Selkirk (1635-94), was in 1660 created 3rd 
Duke of Hamilton for life. One of her sons 
was in 1688 created earl of Selkirk; another 
in 1696 earl of Orkney; another earl of 
Ruglen in 1697. , ^ 

(8) James Douglas, 4th Duke of (1658— 
1712), was created 1st Duke of Brandon in 
1771, a title challenged by the House of 
Lords. He fought against Monmouth, led 
Scottish opposition to the Union, but dis¬ 
couraged bloodshed. He helped to negotiate 
the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) and was killed, 
as described in Thackeray’s ffenry Esmond, in 
a duel with Lord Mohun. 

(9) James George, 7th Duke of (1755-69), 


great-grandson of (8), succeeded to the title 
at the age of three. On the death of the 
Duke of Douglas in 1761, the male repre¬ 
sentation of the Angus branch of the Doug¬ 
lases, with the titles of Marquis of Douglas, 
Earl of Angus, &c., devolved on the Dukes 
of Hamilton as descendants of the Earl of 
Selkirk, third son of the first Marquis of 
Douglas. 

(10) Douglas Douglas, 14th Duke of (1903- 
), was chief pilot of the Mount Everest 
flight expedition (1933) and lord high 
commissioner of the Church of Scotland 
(1953-55 and 1958). 

HAMILTON, (1) Alexander (1757-1804) 
American statesman, was born in the West 
Indian island of Nevis. When a student in 
New York he wrote a series of papers in 
defence of the rights of the colonies against 
Great Britain; and on the outbreak of the 
war, as captain of artillery, he served in New 
York and New Jersey, and in 1777 became 
Washington’s aide-de-camp. In 1781, after 
a quarrel, Hamilton resigned his appointment, 
but he continued with the army and dis¬ 
tinguished himself at Yorktown. After the 
war, he studied law and became one of the 
most eminent lawyers in New York; in 1782 
he was returned to congress. In 1786 he 
look the leading part in the convention at 
Annapolis, which prepared the way for the 
great convention that met at Philadelphia in 
1787, In the same year he conceived the 
scries of essays afterwards collected as The 
Federalist, and himself wrote fifty-one out of 
the eighty-five. On the establishment of the 
new government in 1789, Hamilton was 
appointed secretary of the treasury and 
restored tho country’s finances to a firm 
footing. In 1795 he resigned his office, but 
remained the actual leader of the Federal 
party until his death, and was foremost in the 
party strife of 1801. His successful efi'ort to 
thwart the ambition of his rival, Aaron Burr, 
involved him in a duel with him, July 11. 
Hamilton was mortally wounded, and died 
the next day. See Lives by his son (1834-40), 
Morse, Shea, Lodge, Sumner, Hamilton 
(1910), N. Schachnor (1946) and F. S. 
Oliver’s essay (1906). 

(2) Count Anthony (c. 1646-1720), Irish 

writer, was probably born at Roscrea, 
Tipperary. At twenty-one he went to France, 
and there got a captain’s commission; in 
1685 he was appointed governor of Limerick, 
and fought at the Boyne (1690); thereafter 
he lived at the exiled court of St Germain-en- 
Laye. His writings are full of wit and talent, 
particularly his Contes de fierie (1730-49; 
Eng. trans. 1760). For his Mdmoires du 
Comte de Gramont, see Gramont; also 
translation by P. Quennell (1931) and Life 
by A. Clark (1921). ^ ^ 

(3) Elizabeth (1758-1816), Scottish author 

of The Cottagers of Glenburnie (1808), &c., 
was born at Belfast, and from 1804 lived at 
Edinburgh. ^ r . 

(4) Emma, Lady (c. 1765-1815), Lord 
Nelson’s mistress, was born Emily Lyon, 
most likely at Ness, in Cheshire. Her girl¬ 
hood was passed at Hawarden. She had had 
three places in London, had borne two 
children to a navy captain and a baronet. 
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and had posed as Hygieia in the * Temple of 
Health * of James Graham (q.v.) the famous 
quack, when in 1782 she accepted the 
protection of the Hon. Charles Greville 
(1749-1809), to exchange it in 1786 for that 
of his uncle. Sir William Hamilton (15). 
After five years at Naples, in 1791 she was 
married to the latter, and was admitted to 
the closest intimacy by Maria Caroline, queen 
of Ferdinand I. Her ‘ eminent services ’ to 
the British fleet during 1796-98 in furnishing 
information and procuring supplies were 
much overrated, but not imaginary. Nelson 
had first met her in 1793; four months after 
the trio’s return to England, she gave birth 
to a daughter (1801-81), ‘ our loved Horatia 
so Nelson writes of her in a holograph letter 
to ‘ my own dear Wife, in my eyes and the 
face of Heaven Her husband’s death, and 
two years and a half later Nelson’s, left Emma 
mistress of £2000 a year; but by 1808 she was 
owing £18,000, and in 1813 was arrested for 
debt. Next year she fled to Calais, where she 
died. Her loveliness lives in nearly fifty 
portraits by Romney. See the spiteful 
Memoirs of Lady Hamilton (1815), Jeaffreson’s 
Lady Hamilton and Nelson (1888), and 
Lives by W. Sichel (1905), J. T. H. Baily 
(1905), E. H. Moorhouse (1912), O. Warner 
(1960). 

(5) Iain Ellis (1922- ), Scottish composer, 
born in Glasgow. Originally trained as an 
engineer, in 1947 he entered the Royal 
College of Music, first attracting attention 
when his clarinet quintet was played at a 
concert of the Society for the Promotion of 
New Music. In 1951, Hamilton won the 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s prize for his 
clarinet concerto, and an award from the 
Koussevitsky Foundation for his second 
symphony, which was followed by the 
symphonic variations (1953). Since then, 
his works, which are original in technique 
and highly expressive, have attracted universal 
interest. 

( 6 ) Sir Ian Standish Monteith (1853-1947), 
British general, born in Corfu, entered the 
army 1873, served with distinction in Afghan¬ 
istan (1878), Boer wars (1881, 1899-1901), 

Gallipoli Expedition 
G.C.M.G., he was lieutenant 
C1918-20). See his Gallipoli 
Diary (1920), &c. 

(7) James. See Moray. 

( 8 ) James (1769-1829), English education- 

introduced in America 
(1815) and England a new system, of learning 
languages, discarding grammar, and using 
instead a literal word for word translation, 
with interlinear text-books. His system 
resembles that of Jacotot (q.v.). 

‘ protomartyr 
Q' Reformation’, was the son of 

Hamilton and Catherine Stewart, 
me illegitimate daughter of the Duke of 
James II. Bom 
about 1499 in the diocese of Glasgow, he 
took his M.A. at Paris in 1520, tlmn pre¬ 
ceded to Louvain, and in 1523 was at St 
Andrews, whence, to escape troubles nn 
^ount of his Lutheranism, he returned to 
wfifAfter a brief ftly at 
Wittenberg, he settled for some months in 
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Marburg, where he wrote (in Latin) a series 
of theological propositions known as 
‘ Patrick’s Places propounding the main 
doctrines of the Lutheran reformers. He 
returned that same autumn to Scotland and 
married. Next year ho was summoned to 
St Andrews by Archbishop Beaton, and on a 
renewed charge of heresy wds burned before 
St Salvator’s College, February 29. His 
death did more to extend the Reformation in 
Scotland than even his life could have done 
See Lives by Lorimer (1857), A. Camcroii 
(1930), and D H. Fleming JieformationZ 
Scotland (1910). 

(10) Terrick (1781-1876), Scottish linguist 
and orientalist, translator (1820) of the first 
four volumes of Sirat Antarah, narrative of 
the poet Antar (q.v.), after service with the 
East India Company became secretary of the 
British embassy at Constantinople. 

( 11 ) Thomas (1789 1842), author in 1827 
of Cyril Thornton, w^as a younger brother of 
(16), studied three years at Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity, served eight years in the army, joined 
Blackwood's staff, and died at Pisa. 

(12) Walter Kerr (1808 69), from 1854 the 
High Church Bishop of Salisbury, was born 
in London and educated at Eton, Lalcham 
(under Arnold), and Christ Church, Oxford. 
A member of the Oxford Movement, he 
founded Salisbury Theological College (I860) 
and advocated cathedral reform. 

(13) William (c. 1665-1751), Scottish minor 
poet, of Gilbertficld near Glasgow, the friend 
and correspondent of Allan Ramsay, 
modernizer of Blind Harry (q.v.). 

(14) William (1704- 54), Scottish poet, born 
at Bangour, contributed to Ramsay’s Tea- 
table Miscellany (1724). He joined in the 
Jacobite rising of the ’45, and on its collapse 
escaped to Rouen, but was permitted to 
return in 1749 and to succeed to the family 
estate of Bangour, Linlithgowshire. I le died 
at Lyons. The first collection of bis poems 
was edited by Adam Smith in 1748. He is 
best known by ‘The Braes of Yarrow’. 

Paterson’s edition of the poems 
(1850) and Life by N. S. BushncU (1957). 

(15) Sir William (1730-1803), British 
and antiquary, grandson of the 

of Hamilton, and a husband of 
British ambassador at Naples (1764- 
o in 1772 was made a knight of Ihc 

Bath. He took an active part in the excava¬ 
tion of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
lormed rare collections of antiquities, one of 
them purchased in 1772 for the British 
Museum. He wrote several works on Greek 
and Roman antiquities. He may have 
condoned his wife’s intimacy with Nelson, 
lor the mter was present at his death. 

(I 9 Sir William, Bart. (1788-1856), 
Scottish philosopher, was born at Glasgow, 
™ere his father and grandfather held the 
Chairs of Anatomy and Botany; in 1816 he 
claim to the old baronetcy 
which the Covenanting heir lost in 1688 for 
refusing the oath ^ of allegiance. After 
.distinction at Glasgow, he went 
m 1809 to Balliol College as Snell exhibitioner 
1810. He was called to the 
Scottish^ bar in 1813, but had almost no 
practice; in 1820 he stood unsuccessfully 
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for tho chair of Moral Philosophy in Edin¬ 
burgh; in 1821 he became professor of 
History. In 1829 he published in the 
Edinburgh Review a famous critique of 
Cousin’s doctrine of the Infinite; this and 
other articles were collected in 1852 as 
Discussions in Philosophy and Literature. In 
1836 he became professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics. His lectures were published 
(1859-61) by Manscl and Veitch; his 
principal work was his edition of Reid (1846; 
with notes 1862), defending what he believed 
to be Reid’s philosophical doctrine of 
common sense, i.e. common reason. Ill- 
health diminished his power of work; but he 
edited Dugald Stewart’s works (1854-55), and 
was generally able with an assistant to per¬ 
form the duties of his class till his death. 
See Life by Veitch (1869), monographs by 
Veitch (1882), Monck (1881), Rasmussen 
(1924), and Seth’s Scottish Philosophy (1885). 

(17) William Gerard (1729-96), English 
politician, entered parliament for Pctcrsfield 
in 1755, and was known as * singlc-spccch 
Hamilton though his brilliant maiden eflbrt 

"ha a 

(18) Sir William Rowan (1805-65), Irish 
mathematician, the inventor of quaternions, 
born in Dublin, at fifteen knew thirteen 
languages, had read Newton’s Principia, and 
commenced original investigations. In 1827, 
while still an undergraduate, he was appointed 
professor of Astronomy at Dublin and Irish 
astronomer-royal; in 1835 ho was knighted. 
His earlier essays connected with caustics 
and contact of curves grew into the Theory of 
Systems of Rays (1828; new ed. 1833), which 
helped to confirm the Undulatory Theory of 
Light. His General Method in Dynamics 
{Philos. Trans. 1834) made a profound 
impression on fellow mathematicians, parti¬ 
cularly Jacobi. His memoir on Algebra^ as 
the Science of Pure Time was one of the first 
steps to his grand invention of quaternions. 
On this subject he published in 1853 a large 
volume of Lectures; another was edited by 
his son the year after his death, which took 
place at Dunsink Observatory. See Life by 
Graves (1882-89), with Addendum (1891). 

HAMLET, the doubtfully historical hero of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, first appears in the 
legend of Amleth in the third and fourth 
books of the 12th-century Latin history of 
Denmark by Saxo Grammaticus. Sec works 
by J. Schick (1913-15), I. Gollancz (1926); 
R. Walker, The Time is out of Joint (1948), 
and bibliography, R. Walker (1936). 
HAMLEY, Sir Edward Bruce (1824-93), 
British soldier, born at Bodmin, served in 
Ireland, Canada and the Crimea, and was 
commandant of the Staff College (1870-77), 
He commanded the second division in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882, and had a 
difference with Lord Wolseley over Tel-el- 
Kebir; was created a K.C.M.G. in 1880, a 
K.C.B. in 1882; and was Conservative M.P. 
for Birkenhead (1885-92). He wrote on 
The War in the Crimea (1855), The Operations 
of War (1866, the standard textbook), 
Voltaire (1877), &c. See Life by Innes Shand 
(1895). 

HAMLIN, Hannibal (1809-91), American 
statesman, born in Paris, Maine, practised 


law (1833-48), was speaker of the Maine 
house of representatives, and was returned 
to congress in 1842 and 1844, He sat in the 
U.S. senate as a Democrat (1848-57), when 
he was elected governor by the Republicans, 
having separated from his party over his 
anti-slavery opinions. In the same year, 
1857, he resigned to return to the senate; and 
in 1861 became vice-president under Lincoln. 
He was in the senate again (1869-81); he 
was minister to Spain (1881-82). See his 
Autobiography (1894). 

HAMMARSEJOLD, Dag Hjalmar Car! 
Agne, harn'mer-shtsld (1905- ), secretary- 
general of the United Nations since 1953, 
was born at Jonkoping, Sweden. In 1933 he 
became an assistant professor at Stockholm 
University, in 1935 secretary and from 1941 
to 1948, chairman of the Bank of Sweden. 
He was Swedish foreign minister (1951-53), 
a delegate to O.E.E.C., U.N.I.S.A.N., the 
Council of Europe and the U.N. General 
Assembly. Hammarskjold, who once des¬ 
cribed himself as * the curator of the secrets 
of 82 nations played a leading part in the 
setting up of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in Sinai and Gaza in 1956, in concilia¬ 
tion moves in the Middle East in 1957-58 and 
in sending observers to the Lebanon in 1958. 

HAMMER-PURGSTALL, Joseph, Freiherr 
von (1774-1856), Austrian orientalist, was 
born at Graz, studied at Vienna, and was an 
interpreter at Constantinople (1799-1806). 
He wrote on the Assassins, the Osmanli 
empire, several oriental dynasties, and Per¬ 
sian, Turkish, and Arab literature. Sec Life 
by Schlottraann (1857). 

HAMMERSTEIN, -stJn, (1) Oscar {c. 1847- 
1919), American theatre manager, uncle of 
(2), born in Berlin, emigrated to the United 
States, made a fortune by inventing a machine 
for spreading tobacco leaves, while employed 
in a cigar factory, and founded and edited the 
United States Tobacco Journal. He leased, 
built or opened numerous theatres in New 
York, Philadelphia and London. 

(2) Oscar (1895-1960), American librettist, 
nephew of (1), has written a large number of 
musical plays, often in collaboration with the 
composer, Richard Rodgers (1902- ), of 
which the most popular were Rose Marie 
(1924), Desert Song (1926), Music in the Air 
(1932), Oklahoma (1943), Carmen Jones 
(1943k Sotah Pacific (1949) and The King and 
I (1951). These have also been filmed. 

HAMMOND, (1) Henry (1605-60), English 
divine, was bom at Chertsey, and educated 
at Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford. In 
1633 he became rector of Penshurst, and in 
1643 archdeacon of Chichester. His loyalty 
to Charles I cost him his living; yet he 
officiated as chaplain to the king till 1647, 
when he returned to Oxford, and was chosen 
sub-dean of Christ Church. Deprived by the 
parliamentary commissioners in 1648, he 
retired to Westwood in Worcestershire, 
where he died. His celebrated Paraphrase 
and Annotations on the New Testament was 
published in 1653. See Life by Bishop Fell 
prefixed to his Miscellaneous Theological 
Works (‘ Anglo-Catholic Library 1847-50). 

(2) Laurens (1895- ), American indus¬ 

trialist and inventor, born in Evanston, 
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Illinois. He founded and was president of 
the Hammond Clock Company before 
turning his attention to the possibilities of 
electronic musical instruments, inventing the 
pipeless electronic organ that bears his name 
and the Hammond Novachord, which is 
able, within limits, to produce sounds similar 
to those of orchestral instruments. 
HAMMURABI (18th cent, b.c.), Babylonian 
king, the 6th of the Amorite 1st dynasty, 
extended the Babylonian empire and set up 
a remarkably efficient administration, as his 
letters to his governors testify. A tablet 
inscribed with the code of Hammurabian 
Law, surprisingly advanced for one of the 
earliest known legal codes, is in the Louvre. 
HAMP, Pierre, pseud, of Pierre Bourillon, a 
(1876- ), French author, born at Nice of 

humble parentage and in every sense a self- 
made and self-educated man, brings to bear 
in his novels a realism bred of first-hand 
experience. Among his works are Maree 
fraiche (1908), Le Rail (1912), Les Metiers 
blessis (1919), Le Lin (1924), La Laine (1931) 
and Moteurs (1942), his novels of industrial 
life forming a cycle which he called La Peine 
des hommes. 

HAMPDEN, (1) John (1594-1643), English 
parliamentarian and patriot, the eldest son 
of William Hampden of Hampden, Bucks, 
was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and in 1613 at the Inner Temple, London. 
In 1621 he was returned by Grampound to 
parliament, and subsequently he sat for 
Wendover. Although he was no orator, 
his judgment, veracity and high character 
secured for him a leading position in the 
opposition party. In 1626 he helped to 
prepare the charges against Buckingham; 
next year, having refused to pay his pro¬ 
portion of the general loan which Charles 
atternpted to raise on his owm authority, he 
was imprisoned- His leading associates were 
Pym and Eliot. When Charles dissolved 
parliament in 1629, Hampden retired to his 
seat in Buckinghamshire, and gave himself 
up to the life of a country gentleman- In 
1634 Charles resorted to the import of ship- 
money, and in 1636 he extended it to inland 
places. Hampden refused to pay his share, 
and in 1637 he was prosecuted before the 
Court of Exchequer. Seven of the twelve 
judges sided against him, but the prosecution 
made Hampden the most popular man in 
England. He was member for Bucks both 
in the Short Parliament and the Long, where 
he took part in almost all its leading trans¬ 
actions, especially those which ended in 
Strafford’s death. He had never any faith 
in the king, and when it seemed not impossible 
that Charles would he able to crush the 
liberties of his country, Hampden, like 
Cromwell, meditated self-exile to New 
England. He was one of the five members 
whose attempted seizure by Charles (1642) 
pecipitated the Civil War. When hostilities 
broke out, Hampden subscribed £2000 to 
the pubhc service, took a colonel’s commis- 
sion, and raised a regiment of infantry for 
the Parliamentary army; at EdgehiU and 
Reading he exhibited personal bravery and 
generalship. On June 18, 1643, while 

endeavouring, on Chalgrove Field, to check 


a marauding force under Prince Rupert, he 
was wounded in the shoulder and died on the 
24th at Thame. He was the most moderate, 
tactical, urbane and single-minded of the 
leaders of the Long Parliament, See Lord 
Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden (1831) 
Macaulay’s Edinburgh article thereon (1831)’ 
Liffi by H. R. Williamson (1933). 

(2) Renn Dickson (1793-1868), English 
divine, born in Barbados, took a double first 
at Oxford in 1813, and became a fellow and 
tutor of Oriel. His famous Bampton 
lectures on the Scholastic Philosophy (1832) 
raised a controversy that threatened to break 
up the Church of England; his appointments 
to the principalship of St Mary’s Hall (1833), 
and to the chairs of Moral Philosophy (1834) 
and Divinity (1836), were denounced by the 
High Church party; and his elevation to 
the see of Hereford in 1847 was regarded 
as a death-blow to Trinitarian religion. See 
Memorials by his daughter (1871). 
HAMPOLE, Richard Rolle de (c. 1290-1349), 
English hermit and poet, the ‘ Hermit of 
Hampole near Doncaster, was born at 
Thornton in Yorkshire, and was sent to 
Oxford, but at nineteen turned hermit. He 
wrote English lyrics and religious books in 
Latin and English, and translated and 
expounded the Psalms in prose. The Pricke 
of Conscience {Stimulus Conscietitiae) is no 
longer thought to be his. See studies by 
Horstmann (1896), Hope Emily Allen (1928). 
Miss Allen edited his English Writums 093li 
HAMPTON, (1) Wade (1754-1835), American 
soldier, grandfather of (2), born in S. Carolina, 
served in the revolutionary war, and in 1813, 
now major-general, made an unsuccessfui 
attempt to invade Canada. 

(2) Wade (1818-1902), American soldier, 
grandson of (1), born in Columbia, in 1861 
raised ‘ Hampton’s Legion ’. As brigadier- 
general he commanded a cavalry force in 
1862-63, was wounded at Gettysburg, 
received the command of Lee’s cavalry in 
1864, and in 1865 served in S. (Carolina 
against Sherman. He became state governor 
(1876), and was U.S. senator (1878-91). 
HAMSUN, Knut, ham'soon, pseudonym of 
Knot Pedersen (1859-1952), Norwegian 
writer, bom at Lorn in the Gudbrandsdal. 
He had no formal education, and spent his 
boyhood with his uncle in the Lofoten 
Islands. He was in turn shoemaker, coal- 
trirnmer and country schoolmaster, and 
emigrated twice to America, working at one 
time as tram-conductor in Chicago. He 
sprang to fame with Suit (1888; later trans- 
lated as Hunger), but his best-known book is 
The Growth of the Soil (1917), which was 
mainly responsible for his Nobel prize for 
Literature in 1920. Hamsun was something 
ot a recluse in his later years, but his German 
philosophy of primitive forces led him to 
welcome the Nazi invasion of 1940, and he 
collaboration in 1948. 

HAJMCOCK, (1) John (1737-93), American 
statesman, born at Quincy, Mass., as 
president (1775-77) of the Continental 
Congress, first signed the Declaration of 
Independence. 

(2) Winfield-Scott (1824-86), American 
general, was born near Philadelphia, studied 
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at West Point, served through the Mexican 
war, and v/as captain when the civil war broke 
out In 1861 he organized the army of the 
Potomac, was prominent at South Mountain, 
Antietani and Fredericksburg, and in 1863 
took command of the 2nd corps. At 
Gettysburg he was in command until 
Meade’s arrival; and on July 3 was severely 
wounded. In 1864 he was conspicuous in 
the battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania 
and Cold Harbor, and in 1864 was created 
brigadier-general, but was disabled for 
active service by a wound. Democratic 
candidate for the presidency in 1880, he was 
defeated by Garfield. He died in New York. 
See Lives by Junkin and Norton (1880), 
Goodrich (1886), his widow (1887), and 
General Walker (1890). 

HANDEL, properly Haodel, George Frederick 
(1685-1759), German-English composer, was 
bom at Halle February 23. Persisting in his 
application to music against the wishes of 
his barber-surgeon father, ho became 
organist of Halle Cathedral at the age of 
seventeen whilst also studying law at the 
University. From 1703 to 1706 he gained 
invaluable experience as a violinist and 
keyboard player in the Hamburg opera 
orchestra, during which time he tried his 
hand at writing Italian operas, e.g. Almira. 
The next four years were spent in Italy, where 
as ‘ ii caro Sassonc ’ he established a groat 
reputation as a keyboard virtuoso and had 
considerable success as an operatic composer. 
Appointed in 1710 to the court of the 
Elector of Hanover, he took frequent leaves 
of indefinite absence to try his fortune in 
London, introducing himself with the opera 
Rinaldo (1711). This persistent absenteeism 
displeased his master, and the succession of 
the Elector to the English throne as George I 
led at first to some awkwardness; the Water 
Music, composed for a river procession, is 
said to have been a peace-offering. Attached 
to the households of the Earl of Burlingham 
and subsequently to that of the Duke of 
Chandos between 1713 and 1720, ho then 
went into opera promotion at the King’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, under the auspices of 
the newly founded Royal Academy of Music 
‘ to secure a constant supply of operas by 
Handel to be performed under his direction ’. 
The satisfying of the fickle taste of the 
fashionable London world with Italian opera 
involved him in extremes of fortune (the 
Royal Academy of Music came to an end in 
1728, was resuscitated temporarily, but 
collapsed again, after which Handel went into 
partnership with Rich at Co vent Garden). 
Artistic and political intrigues, and opposition 
composers and companies, not to mention 
the success of the parodistic Beggar's Opera, 
induced him to experiment with a new form, 
the English oratorio. Though leaning on 
operatic models, and performed in theatres 
usually during Lent, this venture proved 
enormously popular. In 1735, Handel con¬ 
ducted fifteen oratorio concerts in London. 
After a stroke in 1737 he rallied and in the 
next five years produced Saul (1739), Israel in 
Egypt (1739) and Messiah (1742), the latter 
having been first performed in Dublin. 
Samson followed in 1743, succeeded by 


Joseph, Semele, Judas Maccabeus, Solomon, 
&c., his last Jephthah, appearing in 1750. 
He died in London on April 4, 1759, his 
eyesight having failed in the final years, 
and he was buried in Poet’s Corner, 
Westminster Abbey. A sociable, cultivated, 
cosmopolitan figure, and a very prolific 
composer like his exact contemporary J. S. 
Bach, Handel wrote for the most part in the 
Italianate style of the day, though in his 
settings of English words there are reflections 
of Purcell. His output included 46 operas, 
32 oratorios, large numbers of cantatas, 
sacred music, concerti grossi and other 
orchestral, instrumental and vocal music. 
See works by Chrysander (1858-67), Flower 
(1923), Leichtentritt (1926), Dent (1934), 
P. M- Young (1947) and W. C. Smith 
(1949). 

HANDLEY, Thomas Reginald (1892-1949), 
British comedian, born in Liverpool, served 
in World War I, worked in variety and 
concert parties, in the infancy of radio 
became known as a regular broadcaster, 
and in 1939 achieved nation-wide fame 
through his weekly programme ITMA (It’s 
That Man Again), which, with its endearing 
mixture of satire, parody, slapstick, wit and 
verbal gymnastics, became a major factor in 
the boosting of war-time morale and con¬ 
tinued a prime favourite until brought to an 
untimely end by his sudden death. 

HANDY, William Christopher (1873-1958), 
American Negro composer, born in Florence, 
Alabama. Overcoming the opposition of his 
father, a Methodist preacher, to his choice 
of a musical career, Handy joined a minstrel 
show as a cornet player, and in 1903 formed 
his own band in Memphis, subsequently 
moving to Chicago and to New York, where 
he formed his own publishing company. He 
was the first to introduce the negro ‘ blues ’ 
style to printed music, his most famous 
work being the Saint Louis Blues (1914). See 
his autobiographical Father of the Blues 
(1958). 

HANNAY, (1) James (1827-73), Scottish 
writer, born at Dumfries, after five years in 
the navy, was dismissed at eighteen by a 
court-martial sentence, afterwards quashed 
as irregular. He edited the Edinburgh 
Courant 1860-64, and from 1868 was British 
consul at Barcelona, where he died. Of his 
novels, the best are Singleton Fontenoy (1850) 
and Eustace Conyers (1855). He also 
published Lectures on Satire and Satirists 
(1854) and Studies on Thackeray (1869). 

(2) James Owen, pen-name George A. 
Birmingham (1865-1950), Irish novelist, born 
in Belfast, was canon of St Patrick’s cathe¬ 
dral, Dublin, rector of Wells (1924) and 
Kensington Gore (1934), wrote a number of 
humorous novels on Irish life including 
Spanish Gold (1908), The Inviolable Sanctuary 
(1912), Good Intentions (1945), <S:c. 

HANNIBAL, ^ the grace of Baal ’ (247-182 
B.C.), Carthaginian soldier, the son of 
Hamilcar Barca (q-v.). In his ninth year his 
father bade him swear eternal enmity to 
Rome. He served in Spain under Hamilcar 
and Hasdrubal; and as general reduced all 
southern Spain up to the Ebro (221-219) 
with the exception of the Iberian town of 
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Saguntum. That town fell in 218, and the 
Second Punic war began. In 218 he left New 
Carthage, crossed the Pyrenees, gained the 
Rhone, defeated the Gauls, and crossed the 
Alps in fifteen days, in the face of almost 
insuperable obstacles. His troops, reared 
under African and Spanish suns, perished in 
thousands amid ice and snow; but he 
overcame the Taurini, forced Ligurian and 
Celtic tribes to serve in his army, and at the 
Ticinus drove back the Romans under 
Scipio. The first great battle was fought m 
the plain of the Trebia, when the men of the 
Roman consular army were either cut to 
pieces or scattered in flight. Wintering in 
the valley of the Po, in spring Hannibal 
crossed the Apennines, wasted Etruria with 
Are and sword, and marched towards Rome. 
He awaited the consul Falminius by the Lake 
Trasimene, where he inflicted on him a 
crushing defeat; the Roman army was 
annihilated. Passing through Apulia and 
Campania, he wintered at Gerunium, and 
in the spring at Cannae on the Aufldus 
utterly destroyed another Roman army. But 
after Cannae the tide turned. His niggardly 
countrymen denied him necessary support. 
As his veterans were lost to him he had no 
means of filling their places, while the 
Romans could put army after army into the 
field. But through the long years during 
which he maintained a hopeless struggle in 
Italy he was never defeated. He spent the 
winter of 216-215 at Capua. When he again 
took the field the Romans wisely avoided a 
pitched battle, though the Carthaginians 
overran Italy, took towns, and gained minor 
victories. But Capua fell in 210. In 207 his 
brother Hasdrubal, marching from Spain to 
his aid, was defeated and slain at the Metaurus 
by the consul Nero. For four years Hannibal 
stood at bay in the hill-country of Bruttium, 
till in 203 he was recalled to Africa to repel 
the Roman invasion. In the next year he met 
Scipio at Zama; his raw levies fled, his 
veterans were cut to pieces, and Carthage 
was at the mercy of Rome. So ended the 
Second Punic war. Peace being made, 
Hannibal turned his genius to political 
reforms, but raised such virulent opposition 
that, a voluntary exile, he betook himself to 
the court of Antiochus at Ephesus, then to 
that of Prusias, king of Bithynia. The 
Romans demanding his surrender, he took 
poison, and died at Libyssa. See Hennebert’s 
Annibal (1870-92), Lives by Dodge (1891), 
Morris (1897), and book by Groag (1929). 
HANNINGTON, James (1847-85), English 
missionary, bom at Hurstpierpoint, studied 
at Oxford, and in 1882, after a seven years’ 
curacy in his native parish, went out to 
Ug^da under the Church Missionary 
Society. Fever and dysentery forced him to 
return to England; but he was in June 1884 
consecrated first Bishop of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, and in January 1885 came to Mom¬ 
basa. In July he started thence for Uganda, 
where he was slain by King Mwanga, 
October 29. See Life by Dawson (1887), and 
his Last Journals (1888). 

HAhWO (6th-5th centuries B.c.), Carthaginian 
navigator, undertook a voyage along the 
west coast of Africa. He founded colonies, 


and reached Cape Nun or the Bight of Benin 
We have a Greek translation of his Penplus. 
See monographs by Mer (Paris 1885) anci 
Fischer (Leipzig 1893). 

HANOTAUX, Gabriel, an-d-td (1853-1944) 
French historian and statesman, born at 
Beaurevoir, Aisne, held minor government 
ofiices, and was twice foreign minister. 

(1892-98). An Academician (1897), he wrote 
Richelieu, Jeanne d"Arc, &c., and a great 
history of Contemporary France (trans. 1904), 
Mar^chal Foch (1929), &c. 

HANSARD, Luke (1752-1828), English prin¬ 
ter, came from Norwich to London, and 
entered the office of Hughes, printer to the 
House of Commons, becoming acting mana¬ 
ger in 1774, and in 1798 succeeding as sole 
proprietor of the business. He and his 
descendants printed the parliamentary reports 
from 1774 to 1889; and Cobbett’s Par¬ 
liamentary History J066-I800 was continued 
from 1806 by his son and successors. See 
Memoir (1829). 

HANSEN, (1) Armauer (1841-1912), Nor¬ 
wegian bacteriologist, a physician of Bergen, 
discovered the leprosy bacillus in 1879. 

(2) Martin Alfred (1909-55), Danish nove¬ 
list, of farming stock, worked on the land 
and as a teacher, but after 1945 devoted 
himself to writing. His early novels deal 
with social problems in the 1930s {Nu opgiver 
han ‘Surrender’, 1935; Kolonien ‘The 
Colony ’, 1937). Later he developed a more 
profound style in Jonathans Rejse ‘ Jonathan’s 
Journey’ (1941) and Lykkelige Kristoffer 
‘Lucky Christopher’ (1945), outwardly 
picaresque novels but in reality closely 
related to his work for the Danish under¬ 
ground press during the Occupation. With 
Logneren ‘ The Liar ’ (1950), a psychological 
novel intended first for broadcasting as a 
serial, he reached a wider public than ever. 
In 1952 appeared his most original work, the 
metaphysical Orm og Tyr ‘ The Serpent and 
the Bull ’. Other writings include Tome- 
busken ‘ The Thorn Bush ’ (1946, short 
stories) and Tanker i en Skorsten ‘ Thoughts 
up a Chimney ’ (1948, essays). 

HANSLICK, Eduard (1825-1904), Austrian 
music critic and writer on aesthetics, professor 
from 1861 at Vienna, supported Schumann 
and Brahms against Wagner in his critical 
writings and propounded a form-theory of 
aesthetics in his Vom Musikalisch-Schonen 
(1854; trans. 1891), which did for music 
what the Bell-Fry theories later did for 
painting. See study by S. Deas (1940). 
HANSOM, Joseph Aloysius (1803-82), Eng¬ 
lish inventor and architect, born at York, 
invented the ‘ Patent Safety (Hansom) Cab ’ 
in 1834 and designed Birmingham town hall 
and the R.C. cathedral at Plymouth. 
HANSON, Howard (1896- ), American 

composer, born in Wahoo, Nebraska. He 
was awarded the American Prix de Rome in 
1921, and after three years’ study in Italy 
became director of the Eastman School of 
Music, which, under his leadership, has be¬ 
come one of the most important centres of 
American musical life. His compositions, 
firmly in the tradition of 19th-century 
romanticism, include an opera. The Merry 
Moment, and four symphonies. 
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HANSSON, Ola (1860-1925), Swedish poet, 1918, they wore that of Austria. The original 
novelist, and critic, born at Honsinge, lived family possessions were absorbed by the 
in Germany, wrote mostly in German, Swiss confederated cantons (1386-1474). See 
deserting naturalism for Nietzsche’s idealism, studies by Colquhoun (1906), H. Wickhara- 
HANSTEEN, Christoph, hahn'stayn (1784- Steed (1919), A. J. P. Taylor (1948), and 
1873), Norwegian astronomer, was born at Memoirs of Princess Fugger (irsim. 1932). 
Christiania, where he became professor of HARCOURT, Sir William Vernoii (1827- 
Mathematics in 1814. He investigated 1904), British Liberal statesman, born in 
terrestrial magnetism, discovered the ‘ law York, graduated from Trinity College, 
of magnetic force’ (1821) and made a Cambridge, in 1851. Called to the bar in 
scientific journey to Eastern Siberia (1828- 1854, Q.C. in 1866, he acquired distinction by 

1830). his contributions to the Saturday Review, and 

HAN SUYIN (1917- ), Chinese-born English by his letters in the Times signed ‘ Historicus ’, 
novelist, born Elizabeth Chow in Peking, and collected in 1863. Liberal M.P, for the 
studied medicine there, at Brussels and at city of Oxford (1868), in 1869 he was elected 
London, where after the death in the civil professor of International Law at Cambridge; 
war of her husband, General Tang, she he was solicitor-general (1873-74); in 1880 
completed her studies. She then practised in he became home secretary. In 1885 he 
Hong Kong, which with its undercurrents went out of office with Gladstone, but 
of pro-Western and anti-Western loyalties, returned with him for six months in 1886, 
Old China versus the New, White versus when he was chancellor of the Exechequer— 
Yellow, provided the background for her an office he resumed in 1892. On Gladstone’s 
first partly-autobiographical novel A Many- retirement in 1893 Sir William became leader 
splendoured Thing (1952), which in the love- of the Lower House. His principal work was 
affair of an emancipated Chinese girl and an the revision of the death duties and his 1894 
English journalist symbolizes the political budget. His lukewarm support of his chief 
and ideological climate of the British colony, led to Lord Rosebery’s resignation in 1896. 
In 1952 she married an English police officer After a crusade against Ritualism in 1898, he 
in Singapore, where she practised in an anti- resigned the Liberal leadership, remaining a 
tuberculosis clinic. Other novels include private member of the party. His second 
Destination Chungking (1953) and The wife (1876) was Motley’s daughter Elizabeth 
Mountain is Young (1958). (1841-1928). See Gardiner’s Life (1923).— 

HANTZSCH, Arthur (1857-1935), German His son, Lewis Vernon (1863-1922), Viscount 
organic chemist, born at Dresden, professor (1916), was first commissioner of works 
at Leipzig, investigated the arrangement of 1905-10, 1915-16; colonial secretary, 1910- 
atoms in the molecules of nitrogen com- 1915. 

pounds and the electrical conductivity of HARDEN, (1) Sir Arthur (1865-1940), 
organic compounds. English chemist, born at Manchester, 

HANWAY, Jonas (1712-86), English traveller professor of Biochemistry at the Lister 
and philanthropist, was born at Portsmouth. Institute, was awarded the Nobel prize in 
Apprenticed at seventeen to a Lisbon mcr- 1929 for his work (with Euler-Chelpin) on 
chant, he afterwards traded at St Petersburg, alcoholic fermentation and enzymes. F.R.S. 
and travelled through Russia and Persia in 1909, he was knighted in 1936. 

(1743-50). He published an account of his (2) Maximilian (1861-1927), German 
travels in 1753, and spent the rest of his life journalist, born at Berlin, founded and edited 
mostlj^ in London as a navy victualling the weekly Die Ziikunft (1892-1922). He 
commissioner (1762-83). He was an exposed court scandals. A fearless critic 
unwearying friend to chimney-sweeps, waifs with a powerful pen, he was silenced and 
and down-and-outs, and advocated solitary called up as an army clerk in 1917. See Life 
confinement for prisoners and milder by H. F. Young (1959). 
punishments. The author of seventy-four HARDENBERG, (1) Heinrich von. See 
works, he wrote against the practice of giving Novalis. 

gratuities, and was the first Englishman to (2) Karl August, Fiirst von (1750-1822), 
carry an umbrella. His attack on tea- Prussian statesman, born at Essenrode in 
drinking was met by Dr Johnson. See Life Hanover, after holding appointments in 
by Pugh (1787) and Austin Dobson’s Hanover, Brunswick, Ansbach and Bayreuth, 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes (1892). on Bayreuth’s union with Prussia in 1791 

HAPSBURG, or Habsburg, name of the became a Prussian minister, and in 1803 first 
Austrian imperial family, from the castle of Prussian minister. His policy was to preserve 
Habsburg, or Habichtsburg (‘ Hawk’s neutrality in the war between France and 
Castle’), on the Aar, in the Swiss canton of Britain; but in 1806, under Napoleon’s 
Aargau. The founder of the family was influence, he was dismissed. In 1810 he was 
Albert, Count of Hapsburg in 1153. Under appointed chancellor, and addressed himself 
him and his son, Rudolf I, the family became to the task of completing the reforms begun 
one of the most powerful in Swabia. Rudolf by Stein. In the war of liberation he played 
III (Rudolf I of Austria), who was elected a prominent part, and after the treaty of 
emperor (1273), by wresting Upper and Paris (June 1814) was made a prince. He 
Lower Austria, Styria and Carniola from took part in the congress of Vienna, and in 
Ottocar of Bohemia, greatly increased the the treaties of Paris (1815). He reorganized 
power of his family. Carinthia and Tirol the council of state (1817), of which he was 
were added (1336-64). From 1440 to 1806 appointed president, and drew up the new 
the Hapsburgs almost uninterruptedly wore Prussian system of imposts. To Hardenberg 
the imperial crown; thereafter, till exiled in (with Stein) Prussia owed the improvements 
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in lier army system, the abolition of serf¬ 
dom and the privileges of the nobles, the 
encouragement of municipalities, and the 
reform of education. See Life by Ranke 
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(1877). 

HARDICANUTE, hahr'cli-kah-noot\ or Har- 
thacuTit (c. 1019-42), King of Denmark 
(1035-42) and of England (1040-42), son of 
Cnut by Emma. At Cnut’s death (1035) the 
throne was given to Harold, an elder son. 
Wessex, however, was reserved for Hardi- 
cannte, who was elected king of England on 
Harold’s death (1040). He imposed a very 
heavy danegeld. 

HARDIE, James Keir (1856-1915), Scottish 
Labour leader, one of the founders of the 
Labour party, born near Holytown, Lanark¬ 
shire, worked in a coal-pit from childhood. 
Victimized as champion of the miners (whom 
he organized) he removed to Cumnock and 
became a journalist. The first of all Labour 
candidates, he was defeated (1888) in Mid- 
Lanark, sat for West Ham, South (1892-95), 
and Merthyr Tydfil (1900-15), and in and 
out of parliament worked strenuously for 
Socialism and the unemployed. He started 
and edited The Labour Leader, handed it over 
in 1903 to the Independent Labour party, of 
uhich, founded in 1893, he was chairman till 
1900 and again in 1913-14. He strenuously 
opposed Liberal influence on the Trade 
Unions and strongly advocated the formation 
of a separate political party, as distinct from 
the existing Labour Representation League. 
A strong pacifist, he lost his seat through 
opposing the Boer War. The first World 
War probably hastened his death. See Lives 
by W. Stewart (1921) and E. Hughes (1956). 
HARDING, (i) John. See Hardyng. 

(2) Sir John (1896- ), 1st Baron (cr. 

1958), British field-marshal, was born at 
South Petherton, Somerset. A subaltern in 
the first World War, he rose to chief of 
staff of the Allied Army in Italy in 1944. 
From 1955 to 1957 as governor-general of 
Cyprus during the political and terrorist 
campaign against Britain, he re-organized 
the security forces to combat terrorism, 
re-established order through the imposition 
of martial law and press control, banished 
Archbishop Makarios (q.v.), and although 
he failed to bring about a political settlement, 
was widely respected for his straightforward, 
soldierly approach. Two attempts were 
made on his life. 

(3) St Stephen (d. 1134), English divine, 
bom at Sherborne in Dorset, from 1110 to 
1133 was the third abbot of Citeaux, and 
endeavoured to restore the Benedictine rule 
to its original simplicity. 

(4) Warren GamaKel (1865-1923), Ameri¬ 
can statesman, bom, a doctor’s son, at 
Corsica, Ohio, in 1865, became a journalist, 
a newspaper-owner, senator (1900-04) and 
heut-govemor (1904-06) of Ohio, Repub- 
hcan senator (1915) and 28th President of 
the United States (1920), but his administra- 

hands of his corrupt 
officials and he fell sick and died. 

Hardinge, 1st Viscount 
(1785-1856), British soldier, governor- 
general of India, was bora at Wrotham, Kent. 
Twice wounded in the Peninsular war, from 


hardy 

1809 to 1813 he was deputy-quartermaster- 
general of the Portuguese army Anlr 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba, Hardinge wS 
appointed commissioner at the Prussian 
headquarters, and was severely woundeH cJ 
Ligny. From 1820 to 1844 he took an activl 
share in parliamentary life, being secretarv 
of War under Wellington in 1828 and 
afterwards chief secretary for Ireland Tn 
1844 he was appointed governor-general of 
India. During the first Sikh war he wai 
present at the battles of Mudki, Firozshah 
and Sobraon as second in command to Lord 
Gough. After the peace of Lahore (1845) he 
was created a viscount, and granted pensions 
by the East India Company and by narlia 

succeeded 

(1852) Wellington as commander-in-chief 
and m 1855 was made field-marshal See 
(1^91), whose second son 
Hardinge of Penshiirst 
(1858-1944), was viceroy of India (1910-16) 
perrnanent under-secrctary for Forcica 
AflTairs, ambassador in Paris (1920-22). 
HARDOUIN, Joan, ahr-eJoo-T (1646-1729) 
French classical scholar, born at Quimper 
entered the Jesuit order, and from 1683 Ws 
librarian of the College do Louis Ic Grand in 
Pans. He maintained that the entire body of 
classical literature, with very few exceptions 
had been written by the monks of the 13th 
century. He rejected all the reputed remains 
of ancient art, as well as the Septuagint and 
the Greek Now Testament. His edition of 
Pliny (1689), his CoHectio Concilioniin (1715) 
a commentary on the New Testament, and 
several volumes on numismatics and chrono¬ 
logy are of value. 

HARDWICK, Philip (1792-1870), British 
architect, like his father Thomas (1752-1829) 
born m London, designed Euston railway 
Ration, the hall and library of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Limerick Cathedral 

HARpWTCKE, (1) Earl of. See Yorke. 

( 2 ) Sir Cedric Webster (1893- ), 

English actor, born at Lye, Worcestershire, 
served in the first World War and made his 
narne m the Birmingham repertory company’s 
productions of Shaw’s plays and in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street (1934). He also 
played leading rdles in a number of films, 
including Dreyfus, The Rome Express, Things 
to Come, The Winslow Boy, &c. He was 
knighted in 1934 and was Cambridge Rede 
(¥9321®" -Pz-efend 

Alexandre (c. 1570-c. 1631), 

French dramatist, born in Paris. His over 
cuu melodramatic pieces are largely lifted 
Irom Spanish authors, but he reduced the 

5 u in French drama. See 

study by Rigal (1890). 

( 2 ) Alister Clavering (1896- ), English 

manne biologist, born at Nottingham, 
professor of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy at Oxford, made quantitative 
marine vegetation, invented a 
hearing ^ recorder and studied the diet of the 

See Cranbrook. 

p) Thomas (1752-1832), Scottish Radical 
politician, born at Larbert, Stirlingshire, 
ongmally a shoemaker, founded in 1792 the 
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London Corresponding Society for Parliamen¬ 
tary and Social Reform, and was acquitted of 
high treason in 1794. 

(5) Thomas (1840-1928), English novelist 
and poet, was born in Higher Bockhampton, 
in the parish of Stinsford. His father was a 
stonemason who led the church choir and 
transmitted to his son a feeling for music. 
Hardy attended the village school and, later, 
schools in Dorchester to the age of sixteen, 
when he began to study under an architect 
much engaged in church restoration. He 
was twenty-two when he went to London to 
pursue his profession under Blomfield (q.v.), 
but the idyllic rural life he left behind began 
to find expression in poems which the 
publishers did not want and so, while still 
continuing his work as an architect, he 
turned to the novel as a means of expression 
and then, with the success of Far from the 
Madding Crowds as both a means of expres¬ 
sion and a livelihood. The two-fold aim 
meant that certain of his novels were merely 
marketable commodities while others, some 
five or six in all, are masterpieces. The latter 
by common consent are the delightful Under 
the Greenwood Tree (1872), his second in 
point of time and his most idyllic. Far from 
the Madding Crowd (1874), The Return of the 
Native (1878), The Mayor of Casterbridge 
(1886), The Trumpet-Major (1880), Tess of the 
D'UrberviUes (1891), and Jude the Obscure 
(1896). Some would add The Woodlanders 
(1887), for its lovely descriptions and local 
idiom but the intrigue is too melodramatic 
(Hardy’s besetting weakness) for more severe 
tastes. All tragedies except for Under the 
Greenwood Tree, they became increasingly 
pessimistic in tone till Tess of theD" Urhervilles 
alarmed the religious, and readers generally 
were revolted by the horrors of Jude the 
Obscure. The final sentence in Tess of the 
D" Urhervilles, just after Tess’s hanging, viz. 

‘ The President of the Immortals had 
finished His sport with Tess could not be 
explained away by saying it was a quotation 
from Aeschylus, and Hardy was henceforth 
dubbed atheist. Except for The Well-beloved 
(1897), he now abandoned the novel and 
returned to verse. He was now famous and 
in comfortable circumstances. He had 
married the first Mrs Hardy just before Far 
from the Madding Crowd, and after a year or 
two in a London suburb settled for life at 
Max Gale in Dorchester. His wife died when 
The Trumpet-Major was being staged at 
Dorchester, but two years later, in 1914, he 
married again. Except for the epic drama 
The Dynasts, the volumes of verse he now 
produced were all composed of sardonic 
lyrics, viz. Wessex Poems (1898), Poems of the 
Past and Present (1902), Timers Laughing- 
stocks (1909), Satires of Circumstance (1914), 
Late Lyrics and Earlier (1922), Winter Words 
(1928 posthumously). His transition to 
poetry was eased—for critics expressed some 
umbrage at the change—by the fact that he 
was able to take up a patriotic stand in the 
Boer War and the first World War. His 
themes are significantly commonplace, ex¬ 
pressed often awkwardly and without the 
sophistication of art, but perhaps for that 
reason all the more telling, and his poems 


have gained in repute as his novels have 
declined. The Dynasts was to be his fitting 
monument (1903-04, 1906, 1908), and so it 
might have been if he had had command of 
the medium. The subject is ‘the Great 
Historical Calamity, or Clash of the Peoples ’ 
in the Napoleonic wars. It is provided with 
an extra-terrestrial audience—the Immanent 
Will and various Spirits whose speeches, 
appropriate to their dignity, convey Hardy’s 
ripest philosophy. The part of the common 
folk, Wessex folk, in the suffering and fighting 
is the best of it, the debates in Council and 
Parliament the most inflated. The Dynasts 
imposes on us by its vast size. Max Beer- 
bohm’s famous parody makes sufficient 
amends to the reader. The 1914 war and the 
aftermath shook his agnosticism; in his 
Apology to Late Lyrics and Earlier he calls 
for an alliance of religion and Science, 
poetry being the intermediary. See Life by 
Mrs F. E. Hardy (1928-30) and studies by 
E. Blundcn (1941), Lord David Cecil (1942), 
C. M. Bowra (1946) and C. Day Lewis 
(1951). 

(6) Sir Thomas Duffus (1804-78), English 

archivist, born at Port Royal, Jamaica, in 
1819 entered the Record Office in the Tower, 
and quickly became an expert in reading 
ancient MSS. His earliest writings—illus¬ 
trating the reign of King Jolm—appeared 
in Archaeologia and the Excerpta Historica. 
In 1861 he became deputy-keeper of the 
Public Records. He edited Close Rolls, 
Patent Rolls, Norman Rolls, and Charter 
Rolls (1833-44); William of Malmesbury 
(1840); Catalogue of lord chancellors, 
keepers of great seal, &c. (1843); Modus 
tenendi Parliamentum (1846); Syllabus of 
Rymeris Foedera (1869-85), &c.—His 

brother, Sir William Hardy (1807-87), 
succeeded him^ as deputy-keeper, edited 
Jehan de Waurin’s Chroniques et Anchiennes 
Istories de la Grant Bretaigne (1864-84), and 
translated vols. i and ii. 

(7) Sir Thomas Masterman, Bart. (1769- 
1839), British sailor, born at Portisham in 
Dorset, was closely associated with Nelson, 
whom he served as flag-captain at the Battle 
of Trafalgar (1805). He was created baronet 
(1805) and from 1834 was governor of 
Greenwich Hospital. See Lives by Broadley 
and Bartelot (1909) and Gore (1935). 

HARDYNG, John (1378-c. 1465), English 
chronicler, in 1390 entered the household of 
Harry Percy, ‘ Hotspur whom he saw fall 
on Shrewsbury Field in 1403. Pardoned for 
his treason, he became constable of Wark- 
worth Castle, fought at Agincourt, and 
served the crown in confidential missions to 
Scotland. His chronicle, composed in 
limping stanzas, and treating the history of 
England from the earliest times down to 
Henry Vi’s flight into Scotland, he rewrote 
and presented to Edward IV just after his 
accession. It is poor history and poorer 
poetry, but the account of the Agincourt 
campaign has the interest of the eye-witness. 
Richard Grafton continued it down to 
Henry VIII. See edition by Sir Henry Ellis 
(1812). 

HARE, (1) Augustus John Cuthbert (1834- 
1903), English topographical writer, nephew 
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of (3), bom in Rome and educated at Harrow 
and University College, Oxford, wrote Walks 
in Rome (1871), Wanderings in Spain (1873), 
Cities of Northern and Central Italy (1876), 
Walks in London (1878), Cities of Southern 
Italy and Sicily (1883), Sussex (1894), &c. 
See his Autobiography (1896-1900). 

(2j Sir John (1844-1921), English comedian 
and manager, born at Giggleswick in York¬ 
shire, acted at the Prince of Wales (1865-74) 
and co-managed the Court (1874-79), and 
managed the St James’s (1879-88) and 
Garrick (1889-95) theatres. He was knighted 


(3) Julios Charles (1795-1855), English 
theologian, uncle of (1), bom near Vincenza 
in Italy, educated at Charterhouse and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, became a fellow 
in 1818, ordained in 1826, and in 1853 
chaplain to the Queen. His annual charges 
encouraged the study of German theology. 
Among his works are Guesses at Truth (with 
A. W. Hare 1827), Vindication of Niebuhr's 
History (1829), Victory of Faith (1840), &c. 
His Life and Essays and Tales of John Sterling 
(1848) prompted Carlyle’s corrective bio¬ 
graphy. See Life by (1) (1872). 

(4) Robert (1781-1858), American chemist, 
born in Philadelphia, was professor of 
Chemistry there (1818-47), devised an 
oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, in 1816 the calori- 
motor and the apparatus for measuring the 
relative density of liquids. He published 
Spiritualism Demonstrated (1855). 

(5) Robertson (1891- ), English actor, 

born in London, built up his reputation as a 
comedian in the famous ‘ Aldwych farces 
such as Thark, Plunder^ Rookery Nook and 
Cuckoo in the Nest, cast invariably in 
‘ henpecked little man ’ parts in which his 
ultimate ‘ debagging ’ became proverbial. 
He has also featured in many other stage 
comedies and hkiis. 

(6) William. See Burke (7). 

HAREWOOD, George Henry Hubert Lascelles, 

7th Earl of, hahr'- (1923- ), the elder son of 
the Princess Royal, and cousin of Queen 
Elizabeth II, was bom at Harewood near 
Leeds, educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge, served as captain in the Grenadier 
Guards in World War II, and was prisoner of 
war. Keenly interested in music and drama, 
he served on many committees connected 
with these and edited the magazine Opera 
(1950-53). He was president of the English 
Opera Group, a director of the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden (1951-53), and 
became artistic director of the Edinburgh 
International Festival of Music and Drama 
in 1960. He married the pianist Maria Stein, 
in 1949. 

HARGRAVES, Edmund Hammond (1815-91), 
English gold-prospector, born at Gosport, 
went out as a youth to Australia, then to the 
Californian gold-diggings in 1849. From 
similarity in geological formation he sus¬ 
pected that gold would be found in Australia 
also. Finding gold on the Blue Hills, N.S.W., 
in 1851, he was appointed commissioner of 
crown lands, and received a government 
reward of £10,000. In 1855, a year after his 
retim to England, he published Australia and 
Its Goldfields. 


HARGREAVES, (1) James (d. 1778), English 
inventor, born probably at Blackburn was 
an illiterate weaver and carpenter of Stand- 
hill. About 1764 he invented the spinning- 
jenny. But his fellow-spinners broke into 
his house and destroyed his frame (1768). He 
removed to Nottingham, where he erected a 
spinning-mill, but his patent proved invalid 
because he had already disclosed his inven¬ 
tion. He continued to manufacture vam 
till his death on April 22. 

(2) James (1834-1915), English industrial 
chemist, born at Hoarstones, Lancashire 
invented processes for the manufacture of 
hydrochloric acid, soda and soap, and 
constructed a gas-tar engine. 

HARING, Georg WiSIielm Heinrich, pseud 
Wilibald Alexis, hayr- (1798-1871), German 
writer, born at Breslau, wrote the historical 
romance Walladnior (1823-24), professedly 
as by Sir Walter Scott, a fraud that led to its 
translation into several languages (into 
English, very freely, by De Quincey, 1824). 
It was followed by Die Geiichteten (1825), 
Schloss Avalon (1827), books of travel’ 
sketches, dramas, &c. 

HARINGTON, (1) Charles Robert (1897- 
), English chemist, professor of Patho¬ 
logical Chemistry at University College, 
London, and F.R.S. in 1931; synthesized 
thyroxine and published The Thyroid Gland 
(1933). 

(2) Sir John (1561-1612), English courtier, 
born at Kclston near Bath, from Cambridge 
went to the court of his god-mother. Queen 
Elizabeth. His wit brought him into much 
favour, which he endangered by the freedom 
of his satires. In 1599 he served under 
Essex in Ireland, and was knighted by him 
on the field, much to the queen’s displeasure. 
To fortify his amazing application to King 
James for the office of chancellor and arch¬ 
bishop of Ireland he composed in 1605 A 
Short View of the State of Ireland, an interest¬ 
ing and singularly modern essay (ed. by 
Macray, 1880). He is remembered as the 
metrical translator of Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso p591); his other writings include 
Rabelaisian pamphlets, epigrams (cd. 
McClure, 1927), The Metamorphosis of Ajax 
(1596), containing the earliest design for a 
water-closet, and a Tract on the Succession to 
the Crown (ed. Clements Markham, Roxb. 
Club, 1880). Sec family history by I. Grimble 
(1958). 

HARIRI, Abu Mohammed al Kasim ibn Ali 
(1054-1122), Arabic writer, known as *the 
silk-merchant was bom and died at Basra, 
and, besides works on Arabic grammar, 
syntax, &c., wrote Makamat (Literary 
Gatherings), a collection of witty rhymed tales 
of adventure. See the edition by Silvestre 
de Sacy (1822, 1847-53). Translations are 
by Preston (partial, 1850), Chenery and 
Steingass (1867-98). 

HARLAND, Sir Edward James (1831-96), 
British shipbuilder, founder at Belfast in 
1858 of the firm which became Harland and 
Wolff, in whose yard, largest in the world, 
have been built many famous Atlantic liners 
and warships. Gustav William Wolff (1834- 
1913), partner from 1860, was born in 
Hamburg of German parents, but learned 
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ineering at Liverpool and Manchester, 
sat as M.P. for East Belfast from 1892. 
ILEY, Robert, 1st Earl of Oxford (1661- 
14), British statesman, the son of Sir 
ward Harley the parliamentarian, born 
London, entered the Inner Temple in 
32, and the House of Commons as a Whig 
1689; in 1701 he was elected speaker, 
d in 1704 became also secretary of state, 
ortly after, he began to intrigue with the 
)ries, and he found a most useful ally in 
5 cousin, Abigail Hill (Mrs Masham). In 
08 the conviction of his secretary for 
sasonable correspondence with France 
.used Harley to resign oflice; he then set 
I work to undermine the power of the 
^higs, and in 1710 Godolphin was dismissed, 
id Harley made chancellor of the Exchequer 
ad head of the government. In 1711 a 
rench priest and spy calling himself the 
larquis de Guiscard was brought before the 
ouncil, and suddenly stubbed Harley with a 
enknife. On his recovery he was made 
iarl of Oxford and Mortimer, a K.G., and 
□rd high treasurer. The principal act of 
larley’s administration was the treaty of 
Jtrecht. But his popularity was already on 
he wane; his friendship with Bolingbrokc 
lad turned to bitter hatred, and Mrs Masham 
sided with Bolingbroke. In July 1714 he 
was dismissed from office, in July 1715 sent 
to the Tower, but after two years was 
acquitted by the Peers. He spent the 
remainder of his life in retirement, the friend 
of men of letters, and founder of the Harlcian 
collection in the British Museum. He died 
in London, 

JARLOW, George Henry (1787-1819), Eng¬ 
lish historical and portrait painter, born in 
London, best known for his portrait-group of 
others (including members 
of toe Kemble family) in the trial scene from 
Shakespeare’s ffenry VlfL 

Arminius, J. 

HARMODIUS (d. 514 b.c.), Athenian mur¬ 
derer, who with Aristogeiton in 514 bc 
murdered Hipparchus, younger brother of 
me tyrant’ Hippias. They meant to kill 
Harmodius was cut down 
whilst Aristogeiton, who fled, was taken and 
executed. Subsequently they wore regarded 
as patriotic martyrs, and received divine 
honours. 

HARMSWORTH, the name of five brothers, 
alfdScfansf ■'“"'spaper magnates 
(1) Alfred Charles William. 1st Viscrtimf 
(1865-1922), British journalist and 
newspaper magnate, one of the pioneers of 
mass-circulation journalism, born near 
brought up in London and al¬ 
ready at school edited the school magazine 
complete with gossip column, and during the 
Sonn^Jft tbe local newspfper. 

nf leaving school, he became editor 

brother (3) started 
Answers to Correspondents (1888), a rather 
flimsy imitation of the famous 

“Oder the motto 

imSn® rv . ''“'ear ’ and an 

imitation Chips to discourage further 

STT In 1894 he abforbed the 
tvemng News and sponsored the Jackson 


/#CK 

nuSberTtmJ- a 

in i«or Sunday magazine pi^s and 
n 1896 revolutionized Fleet St%a with 
his Daily Mail, with its snappy m/can 
style make-up and news-presentatio ^'%1 
I^F^nsworth also bought 

papers'^ provincial 

papers, in 1903 pioneered the first new^nanpr 
ffir women, the Daily Mirror (1903) founded 
the Amalgamated Press for perioto'cal and 
popular educational literature and acquired 

secret negotiations, Nortlicliffe 
became proprietor of The r/mM took a 

f914^ to^rcsZ7'"t® one penny in 

® sagging circulation and 
made its editorial policy a vehicle for h(s 
P°'g>“I ambitions/ But like SerSook 

an was not 

aspiring po ilician. His 
controversies with Lloyd George rafed 

StaTonloM War,®and Ihs 

Kitchener m the Daily Mail 

I TnJii!} mission to the 

United States and m 1918 directed British 
propaganda. Suffering from ill-health and 
nervous strain, he made a world tour in 1921 
but died soon after his return. A baronet in 
1904, he was created baron in 1906 and 
yoiJney rowid 

n wt ('^30), L A. Hamerton 

Pt 1^(1912-20^ Vol. IV, 

^%™swortli, 1st Baron 
(1869-1948), British Liberal politician, was 
at the Homo Office (1912) 
of hWhf/®” (1919-22) and minister 
created baron in 

n ^1 1st Viscount Rotliermere 

(1868-1940) British newspaper magnate, 
closely associated with 
his brother (I) and in addition founded the 
In 1910 he established 
Edward chair of English Literature 
at Cambridge and received a baronetcy. He 
dissociated himself from his brother in 1914 
and concentrated on the Daily Mirror 
^ circulation of throe million 
founded the Sumlay 
rictorial (1915), was air minister (1917-18) 
and after his brother’s death acquired controi 
01 the Daily Mail and Sunday Dispatch. He 
baron in 1914 and viscount in 

1st Bart, (1872- 
1929), also acquired newspapers and was 
created baronet in 1922. 

Kobert Leicester, 1st Bart. (1870- 
1937), was Liberal M.P. (1900-18) and was 
made baronet in 1918. 

HARNACK, Adolf von (1851-1930), German 
theologian, son of the Lutheran dogmatic 
theologian Theodosius (1817-89), born at 
.became a professor at Leipzig 
Marburg (1886) Ld 
r t? 7 'S Gnosticism 

Jparius (1878), Monasticism (2nd ed. 
]|82), the history of dogma, and of old 
Christian literature, and a history of the 
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Berlin Academy. From 1893 the orthodox 
suspected him of heresy on account of his 
criticism of the Apostles’ Creed. In 1905-21 
he was keeper of the Royal (later State) 
Library, Berlin.—His brother Otto (1857- 
1914), was professor of Literature and 
History at Darmstadt, then at Stuttgart, and 
wrote on Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, &c. 
HAROLD, the name of two Kings of England: 

Harold I (d. 1040), called ‘ Harefoot ’, was 
the younger of Cnut’s two sons by Aelfgifu of 
Northampton. On Cnut’s death (1035) the 
witan gave Harold the provinces north of 
the Thames, and Wessex to Cnut’s widow, 
Emma, for her son Harthacnut. But in 1037 
Wessex submitted to Harold. He died 
March 17. 

Harold II {c. 1022-1066), the second son 
of Earl Godwin. By 1045 he was Earl of 
East Anglia, and in 1053 succeeded to his 
father’s earldom of Wessex. Henceforward 
he was the right hand of King Edward the 
Confessor, and he directed the affairs of the 
kingdom with unusual gentleness and vigour. 
His brother Tosdg became Earl of the 
Northumbrians in 1055, and two years later 
two other brothers were raised to earldoms. 
Meantime Harold drove back the Welsh 
marauders, and added Herefordshire to his 
earldom. The death in 1057 of the Aetheling 
Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, opened 
up the path for Harold’s ambitious hopes of 
the crown. He made a pilgrimage to Rome 
in 1058, and after his return completed his 
church at Waltham. In 1063, provoked by the 
fresh incursions of the Welsh king Griffith, he 
marched against him, traversed the country, 
beat the enemy at every point, and gave the 
government to the dead king’s brothers. It 
is impossible to state exactly the date of 
Harold’s visit to Duke William in Normandy, 
although it is put by Freeman at 1064. 
Probably Harold did make some kind of 
oath to William, most likely under com¬ 
pulsion. It is certain that Harold helped 
William in a war with the Bretons, On 
his return he married Eaidgyth, Griffith’s 
widow, though Edith Swan-neck, who had 
borne him five children, was still alive. In 
1065 the Northumbrians rebelled against 
Tostig, and Harold acquiesced in their choice 
of Morcar and Tostig’s banishment. In 
January 1066 King Edward died; and Harold, 
his nominee, was chosen king, and crowned 
m Westminster Abbey. Duke William lost 
no time in preparing for the invasion of 
England and Tostig, after trying the Normans 
and the Scots, succeeded in drawing to his 
side Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, 
j reached the Humber, 

and Harold^ marched to meet them. At 
Stamford Bridge he won a complete victory 
geptember 25, 1066), Tostig and Harold 
Hardrada being among the slain. But four 
days later William landed at Pevensey. 
Harold marched southwards with the utmost 
dispatch, and the two armies met at Senlac, 
about nine milets frrtm _’ 


harper 

pierced through the eye with an arrow hi 
body was recognized by Edith Swan-neck j 
was buried at Waltham. See vols ii ana- 
of Freeman’s Norman Conquest and F u‘ 
Stenton, William the Conqueror (1908l'a„l 
Anglo-Saxon England (1943) ^ 

HAROLD, the name of throe'kings of Norwav 
of whom the following arc noteworthy' ^ 
Harold I, surnamed I-Iaarfaor t'c-- 
haired ’) (d. 933), after a swore s rua ^ 
(863-872) subdued the chick 
Trondhjcni and the Sogne Fjord, and 
the kings of the south-west. The conqSiS 
districts he placed under such jarls as 
devoted to his service. This 
old nobles to emigrate to the Orkneys 
Hebrides, and Iceland, whence they enn 
ducted piratical expeditions against Norwav 
until Harold sailed westwards and subdued 
all, except those in Iceland. * 

Harold III, surnamed Hardrada (‘ stern in 
council 2 (1015-66), when a boy was present 
the battle (1030) in which Ids b™ 
St Olaf, king of Norway, was slain. Harold 
sought an asylum with his relative, Yaroslaff 
prmcc of Novgorod. Going on to Con¬ 
stantinople, he became captain of the 
Varangians or Scandinavian bodyguard of 
the Greek emperors, and defeated the 
Saracens in Sicily and Italy. He incurred 
the vengeance ot the Empress Zoe, whose 
prolfered love he rejected, with difficulty 
escaped to Russia, and married Duke 
Yaroslaff s daughter. Tic returned about 
1045 to Norway, whore his nephew Magnus 
agreed to divide the kingdom with him 
Magnus s death in 1047 left Harold solo kine’ 
with Svend of Denmark he waged unreieuting 
1064. In j 066 he landed in England 
to aid Tostig againsuhe English King Harold 
n (q.v.), but fell at Stamlord Bridge. 
HAROUN AL-RASCHID, /la/i^roon^ ai rah- 
^tibassidc Caliph of 
Baghdad (786-809), born near Teheran 
owed his peaceful accession to the Barmecide 
Yahya, whom he made grand-vizier. To him 
and his four sons he left the administration 
of his extensive kingdom; and the energy of 
their rule and the general prosperity proved 
that his confidence was not misplaced. Mean- 
tinie Haroun gave himself up to pleasure 
and his taste and hospitality made his court 
at Baghdad a centre of all the wit, learning, 
and art of the Moslem world. Eventually a 
strange and deeply-rooted hatred towards the 
Barmecides possessed him, and in 803 he 
caused the vizier, his sons and all their 
descendants save one to be executed not 
even excepting his favourite Jaafer (Giafar), 
Ills companion in his scmi-apocryphal 
nocturnal rambles through Baghdad. To 
quell a rising in Khorasan, he marched 
against ffie rebels, but died of apoplexy at 
, Arabian Nights have thrown a 
talse halo round his memory. See Lives 
by Palmer (1880) and H. St. B. Pbilby 
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■IS- the firm of Harper and Brothers, 
’tablished in 1833, is carried on by desccn- 
inte and issues Harper's Magazine (monthly 
nra 1850), &c. See J. Henry Harper’s 
he House of Harper (19 \2). 
tnPIGNIES, Henri, ahr-pee-nyee (18 Is¬ 
old) French landscape-painter, born at 
4lenciennes, went to Italy and later became 
ssociated with the Barbizon school. The 
of a Wood on the Banks of the Alher 
1 is rcearded as his best. A River Scene 
iid hex Trees at Menton are in the Tate 

A^rSdEN, Beatrice (1864-1936), English 
^.velist born at Hampstead, the youngest 
iSer of Samuel Harradcn (1821-98), 

musical-instrument importer, graduated at 

Lndon, turned sullragcUe and wrote Ships 
That Pass in the Night In Varying 

Mnnds The Fowler, Katharine Frenshaiu 
(1903),’(1926), &c. 

IARKIMAN, William Avcrcll (1891- ), 

American statesman, a close friend oL Presi¬ 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, was promuicnt in 
the National Recovery Administration in 
1934 . In 1941 he was his special war-aid 
reDrescnlativc in Britain. In 1943 he was 
appointed ambassador to the U.S.S.R. and 
in 1946 to Britain. He was secretary ol 
commerce (1946-48) and special assistant 
to President Truman (1950-51), helping to 
organize N.A.T.O. From 1951 to 1953 he 
was director of Foreign Aid under the 
Mutual Security Act and was elected gover¬ 
nor of New York in 1955. 

HARRINGTON, (1) James (1611-77), English 
political theorist, born at Upton, Northants, 
studied at Trinity, Oxford. He travelled to 
Rome, and though a republican, became in 
1646 a personal attendant of Charles I, and 
attended him to the scaffold. His semi- 
romance Oceana (1656), sets lorth a com¬ 
monwealth, maintains that the real basis of 
power is property, especially landed property, 
from which no one person should derive 
more than £3000 a year; and that the rulers 
should be changed every three years and 
their successors elected by ballot. In 1661 
he was arrested for attempting to change the 
constitution, and in prison went temporarily 
insane. Sec Harrington and his * Oceana \ 
by H. F. Russell Smith (1914) and family 
history by I. Grimble (1958). 

(2) Sir John. Sec Harington (2). 
HARRIS, (1) Sir Arthur Travers (1892- _ ), 

British airman, known as ‘ Bomber Harris 
served in the Royal Flying Corps in World 
War I, and in World War 11, as c.-in-c. 
of Bomber Command (1942-45), organized 
mass bomber raids on industrial Germany. 
He was created G.C.B. in 1945. 

(2) Frank (1856-1931), British writer and 
journalist, born, according to his auto¬ 
biography, in Galway, but according to his 
own later statement, in Tenby, ran away to 
New York at the age of fifteen, became boot- 
black, labourer building Brooklyn Bridge, 
and worker in a Chicago hotel, but in 1874 
embarked upon the study of law at the 
University of Kansas. About 1876 he 
returned to England and entered the news¬ 
paper world. Perhaps the most colourful 
figure in contemporary journalistic circles. 


an incorrigible liar, a vociferous boaster, an 
unscrupulous adventurer and philanderer, 
with the aspect and outlook of a typical 
melodrama ‘ Sir Jasper and an obsession 
with sex which got his autobiography My 
Life and Loves (1923-27) banned for porno¬ 
graphy, he nevertheless had a considerable 
impact on Fleet Street as editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, Saturday Review, Vanity 
Fair and of the Evening News, which became 
under his aegis a pioneer in the new cult of 
provocative headlines and suggestive sen¬ 
sationalism. He is also remembered for his 
Contemporary Portraits (1915-30), a series of 
profiles, interesting but distorted by personal 
prejudice, as well as Lives of Oscar Wilde 
(1920) and Shaw (1931), and two original but 
not particularly scholarly works on Shake¬ 
speare. See Lives by Kingsmill (1932) and 
V. Bromo (1959). 

(3) George, 1st Baron Harris (1746-1829), 
British general, left Westminster School for 
the R.M.A. in 1759, served in Ireland, 
America and the West Indies, and in 1790 
was fighting against Tippoo Sahib in India. 
Made a general in 1794, he won renown and 
the thanks of Parliament as comniander-in- 
chief of the campaign which ended in the 
victory of Scringapatam and the annexation 
of Mysore. 

(4) George Robert Canning, 4t!i Baron 
Harris (1851-1932), British statesman, under¬ 
secretary for India (1885-86), for war 
(1886-89) and governor of Bombay (1890-95), 
is remembered also as a great figure in the 
cricket world, an Oxford blue, captain of 
Kent and of England, and president of the 
M.C.C. in 1895. 

(5) Howei (1714-73), preacher, founder 
oC Welsh Calvinislic Methodism, born at 
Trevecca in Brecon, retired there in 1752 
and founded a kind of Protestant monastery, 
whose members he referred to as the ‘ family 
See his Autobiography (1791). 

(6) James (1709-80), English scholar, born 
at Salisbury, studied at Wadham, Oxford, 
and Lincoln’s Inn, On his father’s death 
(1733) left master of an ample fortune, he 
devoted himself to the classics, but in 1761 
entered parliament, and in 1763 became a 
lord of the Admiralty and of the Treasury, 
in 1764 secretary and comptroller to Queen 
Charlotte. In 1744 he published Art and 
Happiness; in 1751 Hermes, ixn inquiry into 
universal grammar. See his works edited 
in 1801-03 with a Memoir by his son, the 
diplomatist, James, 1st Earl of Malmesbury 
(1746-1820). 

(7) Joel Chandler (1848-1908), Arnerican 

author, was born in Eatonton, Georgia, and 
was in turn printer, lawyer, and journalist. 
His Uncle Remus (1880) quickly carried his 
name to the Old World, at once to children 
and to students of folklore. Later works are 
Nights with Uncle Remits (1883), Mingo, 
Daddy Jake, Aaron in the Wildwoods, Sister 
Jane, Tales of the Home Folks, Plantation 
Pageants, Mihervy Ann (1899), and a history 
of Georgia (1899). See Life by J. C. Harris 
(1919). . . . , 

(8) Paul (1868-1947), American lawyer, 
born in Wisconsin, founder in 1905 of the 
Rotary movement, which began as a business 
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Berlin Academy. From 1893 tiie orthodox 
suspected him of heresy on account of his 
criticism of the Apostles’ Creed. In 1905-21 
he was keeper of the Royal (later State) 
Library, Berlin.—His brother Otto (1857- 
1914), was professor of Literature and 
History at Darmstadt, then at Stuttgart, and 
wrote on Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, &c. 
HAROLD, the name of two Kings of England: 

Harold I (d. 1040), called ‘ Harefoot was 
the younger of Cnut’s tw'o sons by Aelfgifu of 
Northampton. On Cnut’s death (1035) the 
witan gave Harold the provinces north of 
the Thames, and Wessex to Cnut’s widow, 
Emma, for her son Harthacnut. But in 1037 
Wessex submitted to Harold. He died 
March 17. 

Harold II (c. 1022-1066), the second son 
of Earl Godwin. By 1045 he was Earl of 
East Anglia, and in 1053 succeeded to his 
father’s earldom of Wessex. Henceforward 
he was the right hand of King Edward the 
Confessor, and he directed the affairs of the 
kingdom with unusual gentleness and vigour. 
His brother Tostig became Earl of the 
Northumbrians in 1055, and two years later 
two other brothers were raised to earldoms. 
Meantime Harold drove back the Welsh 
marauders, and added Herefordshire to his 
earldom. The death in 1057 of the Aetheling 
Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, opened 
up the path for Harold’s ambitious hopes of 
the crown. He made a pilgrimage to Rome 
in 1058, and after his return completed his 
church at Waltham. In 1063, provoked by the 
fresh incursions of the Welsh king Griffith, he 
marched against him, traversed the country, 
beat the enemy at every point, and gave the 
government to the dead king’s brothers. It 
is impossible to state exactly the date of 
Harold’s visit to Duke William in Normandy, 
although it is put by Freeman at 1064. 
Probably Harold did make some kind of 
oath to William, most likely under com¬ 
pulsion. It is certain that Harold helped 
William in a war with the Bretons. On 
his return he married Ealdgyth, Griffith’s 
widow, though Edith Swan-neck, who had 
borne him five children, was still alive. In 
1065^ the Northumbrians rebelled against 
Tostig, and Harold acquiesced in their choice 
of Morcar and Tostig’s banishment. In 
January 1066 King Edward died; andHarold, 
his nominee, was chosen king, and crowned 
in Westminster Abbey. Duke William lost 
no time in preparing for the invasion of 
England and Tostig, after trying the Normans 
and the Scots, succeeded in drawing to his 
side Harold Hardrada, king of Norway. 

In September the two reached the Humber, 
and Harold marched to meet them. At 
Stamford Bridge he won a complete victory 
(September 25, 1066), Tostig and Harold 
Hardrada being among the slain. But four 
days later William landed at Pevensey. 
Harold marched southwards with the utmost 
dispatch, and the two armies met at Senlac, 
about nine miies from Hastings. From nine 
m the morning, October 14,1066, the English 
fought stubbornly until nightfall, when the 
pretended flight of the Normans drew them 
from their impregnable position and gave 
the Normans the victory, Harold himself fell 
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pierced through the eye with an arrow Hk 
body was recognized by Edith Swan-necic 

^™s buried at Waltham. See vols. if and 


of Freeman’s Norman Conquest and F lU 
Stenton, William the Conqueror (1908’i’fln!i 
Anglo-Saxon England (1943). ^ ^ 

HAROLD, the name of three kings of Norwav 
of whom the following are noteworthy ' 

Harold I, siirnamed Haarfasr 
haired ’) (d. 933), after a severe struseJf^ 
(863-872) subdued the chiefs Sn 
Trondhjem and the Sogne Fjord, and finallv 
the kings of the south-west. The conquered 
districts he placed under such jarls as were 
devoted to his service. This led many of the 
old nobles to etnigrate to the Orkneys 
Hebrides, and Iceland, whence they con’ 
ducted piratical expeditions against Norwav 
until Flarold sailed westwards and subdued 
all, except those in Iceland. 

Harold III, surnamed Hardrada C stern in 
council ’) (1015-66), when a boy was present 
at the battle (1030) in which his brother 
St Olaf, king of Norway, was slain. Harold 
sought an asylum with his relative, Yaroslaff 
prince of Novgorod. Going on to Con¬ 
stantinople, he became captain of the 
Varangians or Scandinavian bodyguard of 
the Greek emperors, and defeated the 
Saracens in Sicily and Italy. He incurred 
the vengeance of the Empress Zoe, whose 
proffered love he rejected, with difficulty 
escaped to Russia, and married Duke 
Yaroslaff’s daughter. He returned about 
1045 to Norway, where his nephew Magnus 
agreed to divide the kingdom with him 
Magnus’s death in 1047 left Harold sole king' 
With Svend of Denmark he waged unrelenting 
war until 1064. In 1066 he landed in England 
to aid Tostig against the English King Harold 
11 (q.v.), but fell at Stamford Bridge 
FIAROUN AL-RASCFHD, hah-roon' al rah- 
sheed' (763-809), 5th Abbasside Caliph of 
Baghdad (786-809), born near Teheran, 
owed his peaceful accession to the Barmecide 
Yahya, whom he made grand-vizier. To him 
and his four sons he left the administration 
of his extensive kingdom; and the energy of 
their rule and the general prosperity proved 
that his confidence was not misplaced. Mean¬ 
time Haroun gave himself up to pleasure, 
and his taste and hospitality made his court 
at Baghdad a centre of all the wit, learning, 
and art of the Moslem world. Eventually a 
strange and deeply-rooted hatred towards the 
Barmecides possessed him, and in 803 he 
caused the vizier, his sons and all their 
descendants save one to be executed, not 
eyen excepting his favourite Jaafer (Giafar), 
his companion in his serai-apocryphal 
nocturnal rambles through Baghdad. To 
quell a rising in Khorasan, he marched 
against the rebels, but died of apoplexy at 
Tus. The Arabian Nights have thrown a 
false halo round his memory. See Lives 
by Palmer (1880) and H. St, B. Philby 
(1933). 

HARPE, LA. SeeLAHARPE. 

HARPER and BROTHERS, a firm of New 
York publishers, consisted originally of 
James (1795-1869), John (1797-1875), Joseph 
Wesley (1801-70) and Fletcher (1806-77). 
James and John commenced to publish in 
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1818' the firm of Harper and Brothers, an incorrigible liar, a vociferous boaster, an 
established in 1833, is carried on by descen- unscrupulous adventurer and philanderer, 
dants and issues Harper's Magazine (monthly with the aspect and outlook of a typical 
since’1850), &c. See J. Henry Harper’s melodrama ‘Sir Jasper’, and an obsession 
The House of Harper {\912). with sex which got his autobiography My 

HARFIGNIES, Henri, ahr-pee-nyee (1819- Life and Loves (1923-27) banned for porno- 
1916), French landscape-painter, born at graphy, he nevertheless had a considerable 
Valenciennes, went to Italy and later became impact on Fleet Street as editor of the 
associated with the Barbizon school. The Fortnightly Review, Saturday Review, Vanity 
Edge of a Wood on the Banks of the Allier Fair and of the Evening News, which became 
(1861) is regarded as his best. A River Scene under his aegis a pioneer in the new cult of 
and Ilex Trees at Menton are in the Tate provocative headlines and suggestive scn- 
Gallery. . sationalism. He is also remembered for his 

HARRADEN, Beatrice (1864-1936), English Contemporary Portraits ol 

novelist, born at Hampstead, the youngest profiles, interesting but distorted by personal 
daughter of Samuel Harraden (1821-98), prejudice, as well as Lives of Oscar Wilde 
musical-instrument importer, graduated at (1920) and Shaw (1931), and two original but 
London, turned suffragette and wrote Ships not particularly scholarly works on Shake- 
that Pass in the Night (1893), In Varying speare. See Lives by Kingsmill (1932) and 
Moods, The Fowler, Katharine Frensham V. Brome (1959). 

(1903), Rachel i\926), Sec. (3) George, 1st Baron Harris (1746-1829), 

HARRIMAN, William Avcrell (1891- ), British general, left Westminster School for 

American statesman, a close friend of Presi- the R.M.A. in 1759, served in Ireland, 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, was prominent in America and the West Indies, and in 1790 
the National Recovery Administration in was fighting against Tippoo Sahib in India. 
1934. In 1941 he was his special war-aid Made a general in 1794, he won renown and 
representative in Britain. In 1943 he was the thanks of Parliament as commander-in- 
appointed ambassador to the U.S.S.R. and chief of the campaign which ended in the 
in 1946 to Britain. He was secretary of victory of Seringapatam and the annexation 
commerce (1946-48) and special assistant of Mysore. 

to President Truman (1950-51), helping to (4) George Robert Canning, 4th Baron 
organize N.A.T.O. From 1951 to 1953 he Harris (1851-1932), British statesman, under- 
was director of Foreign Aid under the secretary for India (1885-86), for war 
Mutual Security Act and was elected gover- (1886-89) and governor of Bombay (1890-95), 
nor of New York in 1955. is remembered also as a great figure in the 

HARRINGTON, (1) James (1611-77), English cricket world, an Oxford blue, captain of 

political theorist, born at Upton, Northants, Kent and of England, and president of the 
studied at Trinity, Oxford. He travelled to M.C.C. in 1895. 

Rome, and though a republican, became in (5) Howei (1714-73), preacher, founder 
1646 a personal attendant of Charles I, and of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, born at 
attended him to the scaffold. His semi- Trevecca in Brecon, retired there in, 1752 
romance Oceana (1656), sets forth a com- and founded a kind of Protestant monastery, 
monwealth, maintains that the real basis of whose members he referred to as the ‘ family 
power is property, especially landed property, See his Autobiography (1791). 
from which no one person should derive (6) James (1709-80), English scholar, born 
more than £3000 a year; and that the rulers at Salisbury, studied at Wadham, Oxford, 
should be changed every three years and and Lincoln’s Inn. On his father’s death 
their successors elected by ballot. In 1661 (1733) left master of an ample fortune, he 

he was arrested for attempting to change the devoted himself to the classics, but in 1761 
constitution, and in prison went temporarily entered parliament, and in 1763 became a 
insane. See Harrington and his ‘ Oceana ’, lord of the Admiralty and of the Treasury, 
by H. F. Russell Smith (1914) and family in 1764 secretary and comptroller to Queen 
history by I. Grimble (1958). Charlotte. In 1744 he published Art and 

(2) Sir John. See Harington (2). Happiness', in 1751 Hermes, an inquiry into 

HARRIS, (1) Sir Arthur Travers (1892- ), universal grammar. See his works edited 

British airman, known as ‘ Bomber Harris’, in 1801-03 with a Memoir by his son, the 
served in the Royal Flying Corps in World diplomatist, Janies, 1st Earl of Malmesbury 
War I, and in World War II, as c.-in-c. (1746-1820). 

of Bomber Command (1942-45), organized (7) Joel Chandler (1848-1908), American 
mass bomber raids on industrial Germany, author, was born in Eatonton, Georgia, and 
He was created G.C.B. in 1945. was in turn printer, lawyer, and journalist. 

(2) Frank (1856-1931), British writer and His Uncle Remus (1880) quickly carried his 
journalist, born, according to his auto- name to the Old World, at once to children 
biography, in Galway, but according to his and to students of folklore- Later works are 
own later statement, in Tenby, ran away to Nights with Uncle Remus (1883), Mingo, 
New York at the age of fifteen, became boot- Daddy Jake, Aaron in the Wildwoods, Sister 
black, labourer building Brooklyn Bridge, Jane, Tales of the Home Folks, Flantatlon 
and worker in a Chicago hotel, but in 1874 Pageants, Minervy Ann (1899), and a history 
embarked upon the study of law at the of Georgia (1899). See Life by J. C. Harris 
University of Kansas. About 1876 he (1919). 

returned to England and entered the news- (8) Paul (1868-1947), American lawyer, 
paper world. Perhaps the most colourful born in Wisconsin, founder in 1905 of the 
figure in contemporary journalistic circles. Rotary movement, which began as a business 
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men’s luncheon club and expanded in 1912 
into Rotary International, now a wo rid-wide 
organization dedicated to the maintenance 
of high standards of service and integrity in 
commercial and professional life. 

(9) Renatas, the elder (c. 1640-c. 1715), 
French-born London organ-builder, came 
over from France with his father c. 1660, 
whom he assisted in building organs for 
Salisbury, Gloucester and Worcester cathed¬ 
rals. He engaged in a contest with his rival. 
Father Smith (q.v.) (Bernhardt Schmidt), in 
1684 over the commission for the Temple 
Church, London. Both constructed organs, 
each challenging the other to make improve¬ 
ments. In this way the vox humana, cre- 
mome and double bassoon stops were heard 
for the first time. Purceli and Blow performed 
on Smith’s and Draghi upon Harris’s organ. 
Harris lost the contest, which lasted a year, 
but gained if anything in prestige. He built 
39‘ organs, many for London churches as 
well as for James ll’s private chapels, 
Chichester (1678), Winchester (1681), Bristol 
(1685) and Hereford Cathedrals, King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge (1686), &c. His 
two sons, John (fl. 1737) and Renatus (d. 

1727), were both organ-builders. 

(10) Roy (1898- ), American composer, 

born in Oklahoma and brought up in Cali¬ 
fornia. Until the age of twenty-four, he 
had no specialized musical training, but 
studies in Los Angeles led to a Guggenheim 
Scholarship which enabled him to study in 
Paris under Nadia Boulanger. His music is 
ruggedly American in character and includes 
seven symphonies. 

(11) Thomas Lake (1823-1906), English 
spiritualist, bom at Fenny Stratford, Bucks, 
at three was taken to America, about 1845 
became a Universalist pastor, in 1850 set up 
as a spiritualistic medium and founded the 
‘ Church of the Good Shepherd ’ about 
1858 on doctrines compounded of Sweden¬ 
borg and Fourier. His followers included 
Lady Oliphant and her son Lawrence (q.v.). 
See Life by A. A. Cuthbert (1908). 

HARMSON, (1) Beniamin (1833-1901), 23rd 
president of the United States, was born at 
North Bend, Ohio, the grandson of (8h 
Benjamin graduated at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, in 1852, and in 1854 settled as 
a lawyer in Indianapolis. Entering the 
Union army in 1862, he was first lieutenant 
and then colonel of the 70th Regiment 
Indiana Volunteers. He served in Sherman’s 
Atlanta campaign, distinguishing himself in 
the battles of Resaca, Peach Tree Creek, and 
Nashville, and in 1865 he became brevet- 
brigadier-general He took an active part 
m the Grant campaigns of 1868 and 1872, 
and was nominated by the Republicans for 
the state governorship in 1876, but defeated. 
In 1878 he presided over the State Conven¬ 
tion, in 1880 was chairman of his state 
delegation, and was elected U.S. senator for 
Indiana. In 1888 he was nominated for 
president, Cleveland being put forward by 
the Democrats for re-election. Contest 
turned on protection or free trade, and 
Harrison’s election was a triumph for 
^otection; but in 1892 he was defeated by 
Cleveland. In 1893 he became a professor at 


‘ San Francisco, and he died in Marcb iqaj 

See Life by Lew Wallace (1888) 

(2) Frederic (1831-1923), English phib. 
sopher and lawyer, born in London wac 
educated at Kin^s College School, London 
and Wadham College, Oxford, taking a 
classical first-class in 1853. Pie became 
fellow and tutor of his college, but was called 
to the bar in 1858, and practised conveyancine 
and in the Courts of Equity. He sat on the 
Royal Commission upon Trade Unions 
(1867-69), was secretary to that for the 
Digest of the Law (1869-70), professor of 
Jurisprudence and International Law at 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall (1877-89), an alderman 
London County Council (1889-93). a 
P ositivist and an advanced Liberal, he wrote 
The Meaning of History (1862), Order and 
Progress (1875), Lectures on Education 
(1883), Oliver Cromwell (1888), Early 
Victorian Literature (1895), William the 
Silent, Byzantine History, Ruskin, Chatham 
(1905), The Philosophy of Common Sense 
(1908), On Society (1918), Novissima Verba 
(1920). See Memoir by his son Austin 

(3) iane Ellen (1850-1928), English classical 
scholar and anthropologist, born at Cotting- 
ham, Yorkshire, lectured on classical 
archaeology at Newnham College. Her 
most important works are the Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion (1903), 
Themis, a study of the social origins of Greek 
Religion (1912) and Ancient Art and Ritual 
(new ed. 1948). See Life by J. Stewart 
(1959), 

(4) John (1693-1776), English inventor of 
the chronometer, was born at Foulby, near 
Pontefract. By 1726 he had constructed a 
timekeeper with compensating apparatus for 
correcting errors due to variations of climate. 
In 1713 the government had offered three 
prizes for the discovery of a method to deter¬ 
mine longitude accurately. After long perse¬ 
verance Harrison made a chronometer 
which, in a voyage to Jamaica (1761-62). 
deterrnined the longitude within 18 geo¬ 
graphical miles. After further trials, he was 
awarded first prize (1765-73). He also 
invented the gridiron pendulum, the going 
fusee, and the remontoir escapement. He 
wrote five works on his chronometer &c. 

(5) Ross Granville (1870- ), American 

biologist, bom at Germantown, Phil, 
professor of Biology at Yale, introduced the 
hanging-drop culture method (1907) for the 
study of living tissues. 

(6) Thomas (1606-60), English regicide, 
borri at Newcastle-under-Lyme, joined the 
Parliamentary army, commanded the guard 
which took the king from Hurst Castle to 
London, sat among his judges, and signed 
his death-warrant. He did good service at 
Worcester, but was too uncompromising 
alike in religion and politics to favour 
Cromwell’s tolerant ideas, and was deprived 
of his commission, and later imprisoned for 
his share in plots hatched by the more 
irreconcilable bigots. He refused to go into 
exile at the Restoration and was executed 
October 13. See Lives by C. H. Firth (1893) 
and by Simpkinson (1905). 

(7) William (1534-93), English topographer, 
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hnrn in London, studied at Cambridge and editions are by Jamieson (1820) and by 
Oxford and in 1586 he became canon of Moir (Scot. Text Soc. 1885-89); a modern- 
His studies, and his use of ized version is by Hamilton of Gilbertfield 
T eland’s* MSS. resulted in the famous (1722). 

Description of England, as well as Description HART, Sir Robert (1835-191 1), British diplo- 
nf Britaitu written for Holinshed’s Chronicle, mat, born at Portadown, Co. Armagh, and 
William Henry (1773-1841), 9th as inspector-general of Maritime Customs, 
nresident of the United States, grandfather Peking (1863-1908), played an important 
nf (1) was born in Charles City county, role in Anglo-Chinese affairs. 

Virginia. Harrison joined the army Wayne HARTE, Francis Bret (1836-1902), American 
led against the Indians, and distinguished author, was born in Albany, N.Y., went to 
himself at the battle on the Miami (1794). California in 1854, and became a compositor 
When Indiana Territory was formed (1800) in San Francisco. Sketches of his experiences 
he was appointed governor. He attempted among the miners attracted much attention, 
to avoid war with the Indians, but was He was secretary of the U.S. Mint in San 

compelled to quell Tecumseh’s outbreak, Francisco (1864-70) and during this period 

ending in the battle at Tippecanoe (November wrote some of his most famous poems, 

7 1811). In the war of 1812-14 he received among them ‘John Burns of Gettysburg’, 

the command in the north-west, repulsed the ‘ The Society upon the Stanislau &c. He 
British under Proctor, and by the victory of founded in 1868 and edited the Overland 
Perry on Lake Erie was enabled to pursue Monthly, to which he contributed The Luck 
the invaders into Canada, whore, on October of Roaring Camp, The Outcasts of Poker Flat 
5 1813, he routed them in the battle of the (1870), &c. He was U.S. consul at Krcfcld 
Thames. In 1816 he was elected to congress, (1878-80) and at Glasgow (1880-85), and 
and in 1824 became U.S. senator. In 1840 he then lived in London until his death. See 
was elected president by an overwhelming Life by Merwin (1912). 
majority, but died at Washington a month HARTHACNUT. See Hardtcanute. 
after his inauguration on April 4. See Lives HARTINGTON, Lord. See Cavendish 
by Dawson (1834), Hall (1836), Hildreth Family (1). 

(1839), Burr (1840), Montgomery (1886), HARTLEY, (1) David (1705-57), English 
Goebel (1927). philosopher, born at Liiddcndcn, Halifax, 

HARRISSON, Tom (1911- ), British cthno- was educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
legist and sociologist, educated at Harrow and in 1727 became a fellow. He studied for 
and Pembroke College, Cambridge, curator the church, but, dissenting from some points 
of Sarawak museum from 1947, known in the Thirty-nine Articles, became instead a 
especially for his exploration and research in medical practitioner of considerable eminence 
Borneo, where he organized guerilla activities at Newark, Bury St Edmunds, London and 
againstthe Japanese invaders in World Warn, Bath. Flis Observations on Man (1749) turn? 
and for his application of the techniques of upon two hypotheses—one ‘ The Doctrine 
social anthropology to the study of British of Vibrations’, or a theory of nervous action 
urban communities by ‘ Mass-Observation analogous to the propagation of sound; 
Among his books are Borneo Jungle (1938), the other the doctrine that the association of 
Mass-Observation 0937), Living among ideas explains almost all mental phenomena. 
Cannibals (1942), The Pub and the People See G. S. Bower, Hartley and James Mill 
(1943) and World Within (1959), the last- (1881).—His son, David (1732-1813), was a 
named describing his war experiences. fellow of Merton College, Oxford, a dull 

HARRY, Blind (fl. 1470-92), Scottish minstrel, M.P., and a fire-proofing inventor, 
blind from his birth, who lived by telling (2) Leslie Poles (1895- ), English writer, 

tales, and in 1490-92 was at the court of born near Peterborough. His early short 
James IV, receiving occasional small gralu- stories. Night Fears (1924) and The Killing 
ities. His poem on Wallace exists in a MS. Bottle (1932), established his reputation as a 
of 1488, copied by John Ramsay. This MS. master of the macabre. Later, he transferred 
does not ascribe the work to Blind Harry, his Jamesian power of ‘ turning the screw ’ 
nor is his name given to it in the earlier to psychological relationships and made a 
printed editions. The poem, which contains new success with such novels as The Shrimp 
11,861 lines, is written in rhyming couplets, and the Anemone (1944), Eustace and Hilda 
The language is frequently obscure, but the (1947), The Boat (1950)—among his finest 
work is written with vigour, and kindles work—and The Go-Between (1953). His 
sometimes into poetry. The author seems later novels include A Perfect Woman (1955) 
to have been familiar with the metrical and The Hireling (1957). 
romances, and represents himself as indebted HARTLIB, Samuel (c. 1600-70), Gcrman- 
to the Latin Life of Wallace by Master John born English educationist, was born at 
Blair, Wallace’s chaplain, and to another by Elbing in Prussia, son of a Polish refugee and 
Sir Thomas Gray, parson of Liberton. The an English mother. Coming to England 
poem transfers to its hero some of the about 1628, he busied himself in trade, in 
achievements of Bruce, and contains many agriculture, and on a school to be conducted 
mistakes or misrepresentations, but much of on new principles, which inspired his friend 
the narrative can bear the test of historical Milton’s Tractate on Education (1644), as 
criticism. It is believed to have been printed well as Sir William Petty’s Two Letters 
in Edinburgh in 1520, but no perfect copy is (1647-48). Cromwell gave him a pension, 
known of any earlier edition than that of He wrote on education and husbandry. 
1570, The Actis and Deidis of .. . Schir See Lives by Dircks (1865) and G. H. 
William Wallace, Knicht of Eller site. Good Turnbull (1920). 
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HARTMANN, (1) Karl Robert Eduard vois 
(1842-1906), German philosopher, born at 
Berlin, served as an artillery officer (1858-65) 
but from 1867 lived in Berlin, working out his 
philosophical scheme, a synthesis of Hegel, 
Scheiling, and Schopenhauer, in which ‘ the 
Unconscious ’ plays the role of creator and 
providence. His great v/ork is Die Philo- 
Sophie des Unbewussten (1869; Eng. trans. 
by Coupland, new ed. 1951), followed by 
books on evolutionary ethics and aesthetics. 

(2) Nicolai (1882- ), German philo¬ 

sopher, was born in Riga and becanie 
professor of Philosophy at Gottingen. His 
philosophy, compounded from neo-Kantian¬ 
ism and Husserl’s phenomenology, is 
expressed in, among others, his Gnindzuge 
einer Metaphysik der Erkenntnis (1921) and 
Ethik{l925). ^ 

HARTMANN VON AUE, ow'e {c, 1170- 
1215), German poet of the Middle High 
German period, took part in the Crusade of 
1197. The most popular of the narrative 
poems is Der arme Heinrich (ed. by Robert¬ 
son, 1895), which, based on a Swabian 
tradition, is utilized in Longfellow’s Golden 
Legend. Erec and Iwein are both drawn 
from the Arthurian cycle, and closely follow 
Chrestien de Troyes. In Gregor vom Steine 
Hartmann relates how worldly passion is 
expiated by religious faith. The songs are 
mainly love songs. See studies by E. Witte 
(1929), H. Sparnay (1933), A. Stoeckli 
(1934), J. Fourquet (1944). 

HARTNELL, Norman (1901- ), English 
couturier and court dressmaker. He took a 
degree at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and started his own business in 1923, receiving 
the Royal Warrant in 1940. From 1946 to 
1956 he was the president of the Incorporated 
Society of London Fashion Designers. 
Costumes for leading actresses, wartime 
‘ utility ’ dresses, the W.R.A.C. uniform and 
Princess Elizabeth’s wedding and coronation 
gowns have aU formed part of his work. See 
his autobiography Silver and Gold (1955). 
HARTUNG, Hans, hahr'toong (1904- ), 
French artist, bom in Leipzig. He studied in 
Basel, Leipzig, Dresden and Munich; 
although in his earlier years he was influenced 
by the German impressionists and expres¬ 
sionists, from 1928 onwards he produced 
mainly abstract work. During World War II 
he served in the Foreign Legion and gained 
French citizenship in 1945. His later paint¬ 
ings, which have made him one of the most 
famous French abstract painters, show a 
free calligraphy allied to that of Chinese 
brush work- See the monograph by M. 
Rousseau (1950). 

HARTY, Sir (Herbert) Hamilton (1880-1941; 
kt. 1925), composer, bom at Hillsborough, 
Co. Down, conducted the Halle Orchestra 
(1920-33) and other orchestras from 1933. 
His arrangement of Handel’s Water Music 
is well-known. 

HARTZENBUSCH, Juan Eugenio (1806-80), 
Spanish dramatic poet, bom at Madrid, 
director of the national library (1862), wrote 
mostly plays of which the mediaeval The 
Lovers ofTeruel (1837) is the best. 

HARUN. SeeHAROUN. 

HARVARD, John (1607—38), English clergy¬ 


man, born in Southwark, studied at Em¬ 
manuel College, Cambridge, and in 163?' 
having married, went out to Charlestown’ 
Mass., where he preached a while, but soon 
died of consumption, tie bequeathed £779 
and over 300 volumes to the proposed college 
since named after him. Sec monogranh hv 
W. Rendle(1885). ^ ^ * 

HARVEY, (1) Gabriel (c. 1550-1630), English 
poet and Cambridge don, cantankerous and 
arrogant, was bom and died at Safi'ron Walden 
Spenser’s friend, he attacked Robert Greene 
and Thomas Nashe. See Grosart’s edition 
of his works and a book by Harman (1923) 

(2) Sir George (1806-76), Scottish painter 
was born at St Ninians near Stirling, and 
settled in Edinburgh in 1823. He became 
P.R.S.A. (1864), and was knighted in 1867. 
He painted Battle of Driimclog, A Highland 
Funeral, Bunyan in Bedford Gaol, &c. 

(3) Sir JoJin Martin 11863-1944), English 
actor-manager. Intended to follow his 
father’s footsteps as a naval architect, he 
early developed a preference for the stage 
and from 1882 to 1896 he was with Irving at 
the Lyceum. He also loured the provinces 
in Shakespeare, and in 1899 under his own 
management produced at the Lyceum The 
Only Way, adapted from The Tale of Two 
Cities, in w'hich he played Sydney Carton, 
his most successful role. lie became world- 
famous as a romantic actor and manager. 
He married Angelita da Silva, who was his 
leading lady for many years. See his 
Autobiography (1933) and the Life by M. W. 
Disher (1947). 

(4) William (1578-1657), English physician 
and the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, was born at Folkestone, April 1 . 
After six years at King’s School, Canterbury, 
in 1593 he entered Caius College, Cambridge, 
took his degree in 1597, and after studying at 
Padua, graduated M.D. both there and at 
Cambridge in 1602, then settled in London 
as a physician. In 1609 he was appointed 
physician to St Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
in 1615 Lumlcian lecturer at the College 
of Physicians. In 1628 he published his 
celebrated treatise, Exercitatio Anatomica de 
Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, in which he 
expounded his views of the circulation of the 
blood. Successively physician to James 1 and 
Charles I, he accompanied the Earl of Arun¬ 
del in his embassy to the emperor in 1636, 
and publicly demonstrated his theory at 
Nuremberg. Harvey was present at the 
battle of Edgehill in attendance on Charles i 
(October 23, 1642); afterward he resided at 
Oxford, being elected warden of Merton 
College. On the surrender of Oxford to the 
Parliament in July 1646, he returned to 
London. Elis Exercitationes de Generatione 
Animalium appeared in 1651. He died 
June 3, and was buried at Hempstead near 
Saffron Walden, and in 1833 reburied in the 
Harvey Chapel there. Harvey’s works in 
Latin were published in 1766; a translation 
by Dr Willis appeared in 1847. See Willis’s 
Life of Harvey (1878), Huxley’s discourse 
(1878), D’Arcy Power’s sketch (1897), 
Keynes’s Bibliography (1928) and Personality 
(1949), and Life by A. Malloch (1929). 

HARWOOD, ( 1 ) Harold Marsh (1874-1959), 
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English dramatist, born at Eccles, Lancashire, 
served as an army physician during the first 
World War, married in 1918 Fryn Tennyson 
Jesse (q.v.) the author with whom he col¬ 
laborated in many light plays, and was best 
known for the political play, The Grain of 
Mustard Seed (1920). He managed the 
Ambassadors Theatre, London (1920-32). 

(2) Sir Henry (1888-1959), English admiral, 
was created K.C.B. after commanding at 
the battle of the River Plate in which the 
pocket battleship Graf Spee was sunk in 
December 1939. He was later commander- 
in-chief of the Mediterranean. 

HASDRUBAL, name of several Carthaginian 
soldiers, including a son-in-law (murdered 
221 B.C.), and a son (killed at the Motaurus, 
207 B.c.) of Hamilcar. 

KASE, Karl August von, hah'ze (1800-90), 
German Protestant theologian, was born at 
Steinbach, Saxony, professor of Theology at 
Jena (1830-83). His work lay in the recon¬ 
ciliation of historical Christianity with 
modern thought. See his Jdeale undIrrthUmer 
(6th ed. 1908). 

HASELRCG, Sir Arthur (d. 1661), English 
Parliamentarian, one of the Five Members 
(see Hampden), sat in the Long and Short 
Parliaments for his native county, Leicester¬ 
shire, commanded a parliamentary regiment 
of cuirassiers, and in 1647 became governor 
of Newcastle. In 1660 he half acquiesced in 
the Restoration, but died a prisoner in the 
Tower, January 7. 

HASENCLEVER, Walter, haMzen-klay-ver 
(1890-1940), German dramatist and poet, 
born at Aachen, wrote lyrical poems Der 
Jiingling (1913) and Tod mid Auferstehimg 
(1916) and pioneered German expressionism 
with his father-son drama Der Sohn (1914). 
Ein besserer Herr (1921) is one of his comedies. 

A strong pacifist, he committed suicide in a 
French internment camp. 

HASSALL, John (1868-1948), British artist, 
born at Walme^ Kent, studied art at Antwerp 
and Paris, and in 1895 entered the advertising 
field, becoming the acknowledged pioneer of 
modern poster design. Among railway 
posters, his ‘ Skegness is so bracing ’ probably 
holds the record for longevity and ubiquity. 

He also illustrated children’s books. 

HASSE, Johann Adolf (1699-1783), German 
composer, born near Hamburg, became 
famous as " 11 Sassone ’ through his opera 
Sesostrate (Naples 1725); was kapellmeister 
at Dresden; and in 1733 was brought to 
London to head an Italian opposition to 
Handel. Here Artaserse was produced with 
success; but Hasse soon returned to Dresden, 
and retired to Vienna and Venice, tie 
married the Venetian singer, Faustina 
Bordoni (1693-1786). 

KASSLER, Hans Leo (1564-1612), German 
cornposer, born at Nuremberg, studied under 
Andrea Gabrieli in Venice, and after 1595 
was organist at Augsburg, Ulm and Dresden, 

^ native city. He wrote 

choral, chamber and keyboard works, often 
Venetian school. 

HASTED, Edward (1732-1812), English 
historian, educated at Eton and Lincoln’s 
fof’l778^99)^f History of Kent (4 vols. 


HASTINGS 


Francis Rawdon-Hastings, 
1st Marquis of (1754-1826), governor-general 
ot Bengal, was born in Dublin, and educated 
at Flarrow. He fought with distinction in 
the American war of independence (1775-81) 
in 1794 led reinforcements to the Duke of 
York at Malines, became active in politics, 
ana m 1813 was made governor-general of 
India. Here he warred successfully against 
the Gurkhas (1814—16) and the Pindaris and 
Mahrattas (1817-18), purchased S ingaporc 
island (1819), encouraged Indian education 
and the freedom of the press, reformed the 
law system, and elevated the civil service; 
but m 1821 he resigned after apparently 
unlounded charges of corruption had been 
made agamst him, and from 1824 till his 
death off Naples he was governor of Malta 
See his own (1824) and Prinsep’s (1825) 
account of his administration, and Ross-of- 
Bladciisburg’s monograph (1893). 

(2) James (1852-1922), Scottish clergyman 
and editor, was born at Huntly and, educated 
at the University and Free Church College 

became minister at Kinnelf 
(1884), Dundee (1897), St Cyrus (1901-11). 
He founded t\iQ Expository Times (1889) 
and compiled Bible dictionaries and the 
notable Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
(12 vols. 1908-21; index 1927). 

(3) Sir Patrick (1880-1952), British lawyer, 
served m the Boer War, was called to the bar 
III 1904, and became a K.C. in 1919. He 
made a great reputation in criminal cases, 
notably the trials for murder of Vaquier 

(1931). M.P. for Wallscnd 
attorney-general in the 
1924 Labour Government. Fie also wrote 
plays, two of which, Scotch Mist (1926) and 
The Blind Goddess (1947), were successfully 
staged in London. He was knighted in 
Piilricia Hastmgs7l959). 

(4) Warren (1732—1818), English adminis- 
^ator in India, was born at Churchill 
Oxlordshirc, December 6, and educated at 
Westminster. In 1750 he went out to Calcutta 
as a writer in the service of the East India 
Company, was British resident at Murshid- 
ab^l (1758-61) and then a member of council 
at Calcutta. He came home in 1764, in 1769 
returned to India as second in council at 
Madras, and in 1772 became governor of 
Bengal and president of the council. A year 
later he was created governor-general, with a 
council of four members, three appointed 
from home. The majority in council led by 
Philip Francis was opposed to Hastings 
ftom the first; the finances were in disorder. 
One of Blastings’ first tasks was to bring to 
trial the two chief fiscal ministers of Bengal 
on charges of embezzlement; but the case 
broke down. A corrupt official, Nuncomar 
(Nand Kumar), who had been employed in 
conducting it, and who had subsequently 
brought charges of corruption against 
Hastings, in 1775 was tried and executed on 
an old charge of forgery, a proceeding which 
threw obloquy on Blastings and on the chief- 
justice, Sir Elijah Irapey (q.v.). Hastings 
made an appraisement of the landed estates, 
revised the assessment, improved the admini¬ 
stration of justice, organized the opium rev¬ 
enue, waged vigorous war with the Mahrattas, 
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and made the Company’s power paramount 
in many parts of India. In 1777 an attempt 
was made to depose him, which was only 
frustrated by the action of the ^ Supreme 
Court; that same year, his first wife having 
died eighteen years before, he married the 
divorced wife of Baron Irnhoff, a German 
officer. In 1780 he was freed from embarrass¬ 
ment in the council by the retirement of 
Philip Francis, whom he wounded in a duel; 
he himself resigned office in 1784 and sailed 
for England, where he soon became subject 
to a parhamentary inquiry with a view to 
impeachment. Among the charges preferred 
against him by the Whig opposition were the 
aid given to the Nawab of Oudh against 
the Rohilla Afghans, his punishment of the 
Zemindar of Benares for non-compliance 
with a demand for aid in the first Mahratta 
war, and his connivance in the forfeiture of 
property belonging to the Begums or 
dowager-princesses of Oudh. On these 
grounds he was impeached at the bar of the 
House of Lords, and the trial began February 
13, 1788, in Westminster Hall, among the 
managers for the Commons being Edmund 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, the future Lord Minto 
and Grey. It occupied more than seven years 
and 145 sittings. Finally, on April 23, 1795, 
Hastings was acquitted on all the charges, 
unanimously on all that affected his personal 
honour. But he left the court a ruined man, 
the £80,000 that he brought from India 
having been all but consumed in expenses. 
The East India Company, however, made 
generous provision for his declining years; 
and, at the ancestral seat of Daylesford, 
Worcestershire, which in 1788 he had 
bought back in pursuance of his boyhood’s 
ambition, he passed the rest of his life as a 
country gentleman. In 1814 he was made a 
P.C.; and he received honours from the City 
and from Parliament. He died August 22. 
See studies by Gleig (1841), Trotter (1878), 
Lyall (1889), Strachey (1892), Forrest (1890- 
1910), Sir C. Lawson (1896), Monckton-Jones 
(1918), S. Weitzman (1929); his Letters to 
his wife (1905); and Lives by A. Mervyn 
Davies (1935) and K. Feiling (1954). 

HATCH, Edwin (1835-89), English theologian, 
bom at Derby, became professor of Classics 
at Toronto (1859-62), vice-principal of St 
Mary Hall, Oxford (1867-85), and reader 
in Ecclesiastical History at Oxford (1884). 
His Bampton Lectures (1880), on The 
Organisation of the Early Christian Churches^ 
very hostile to High Church claims, estab¬ 
lished his reputation in England and Ger¬ 
many. Besides theological works he pub¬ 
lished a collection of religious poetry. See 
Memorials by his brother (1890). 

HATCHARD, John (1768-1849), London 
Evangelical publisher from 1797. See the 
Life by Humphreys (1893). 

HATHAWAY, Anne. See Shakespeare. 

HATHERLEY, Sir WOliam Page Wood, Lord 
(1801-81), English judge, born in London, 
became a Liberal M.P. and was solicitor- 
general (1851-52) and lord chancellor (1868- 
1872) with the title Baron Hatherley. His 
name is associated with a Bankruptcy Act 
(1869). See Memoir by his nephew. Dean 
Stephens (1883). 


HATSHEPSUT, -shep'soot (15407-1481? b c ) 
a Queen of Egypt of the XVHIth dynasty 
was the daughter of Thothmes I who associ¬ 
ated her with him (or was forced to do so) on 
the throne, she being the only one of the 
family of royal birth, and married her to 
Thothmes II, his son by another wife. On 
Thothmes II’s accession in 1516, she became 
the real ruler; and, on his death in 1503, she 
acted as regent for her nephew, Thothmes III 
Pursuing a peaceful policy, thereby perhaps 
endangering Egypt’s Asian possessions, she 
built up the economy of the country. She 
opened the turquoise mines at the Wady 
Maghareh, built the great mortuary temple 
at Deir-el Bahri, sent a marine expedition to 
Punt (Somaliland?), and erected (1485 b.c ) 
two obelisks at Karmak. The fiction was 
maintained that she was a male ruler and 
she is represented with a beard. 

HATTO, the name of two archbishops of 
Mainz, one (891-913), the other (968-970). 
By some the latter is treated as an excellent 
man, by others as the hard-hearted and 
selfish bishop who was eaten by mice, as told 
in Southey’s ballad. Possibly, however, the 
name of the island castle Mausethurm, 
‘ Mouse-tower at Bingen is only a corrupted 
form of Mauth-thurm, ‘ Toil-tower See 
Baring-Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages (1869) and Max Beheim’s Die Mduse- 
thurmsage (1888). 

HATTON, (1) Sir Christopher (1540-91), 
English courtier, born at Holdenby in 
Northamptonshire, from Oxford proceeded 
to the Inner Temple, and by 1564 had won 
the favour of Queen Elizabeth by his dancing, 
entered parliament, in 1587 was appointed 
lord chancellor. See Life by H. Nicolas 
(1847). 

(2) John Liptrot (1809-86), English com¬ 
poser, was born at Liverpool, and, settling in 
London in 1832, soon made his name Imown 
as a composer of numerous operas, cantatas, 
overtures, entr’actes, &c., but is remembered 
chiefly for his songs, such as ‘ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart ’, ‘ To Anthea ’, ‘ Simon the 
Cellarer ’, &c. 

HAUCH, Johannes Carsten, howKB. (1790- 
1872), Danish poet, was born at Fredrikshald 
(Halden), and in 1846 was appointed profes¬ 
sor of Northern Literature at Kiel. The 
Holstein revolution (1848) drove him to 
Copenhagen, where he became professor of 
Aesthetics. He wrote historical tragedies, 
lyrical poems, tales and romances, &c. 
HAUFF, Wilhelm, howf (1802-27), German 
novelist, born at Stuttgart, studied at 
Tubingen, was a tutor, then editor of a paper. 
His fairy tales and short stories are admirable 
for their simplicity and playful fancy—D/e 
Settler in vom Pont des Arts and Phantasien im 
Bremer Ratskeller in particular. Lichtenstein 
is an imitation of Scott. 

HAUKSBEE. See Hawksbee. 
HAUPTMANN, Gerhart, howpt'~ (1862-1946), 
German dramatist and novelist, born at 
Obersalzbrunn, Silesia, studied sculpture in 
Breslau and Rome before settling down in 
Berlin in 1885. His first play, Vor Sonnen- 
aufgang, ‘ Before Sunrise ’ (1889), introduced 
the new social drama of Ibsen, Zola and 
Strindberg to Germany, but Hauptmann 
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iipviated the extreme naturalism with a note 1822) devoted his life to the education of the 
romnassion. Einsame Menschen, ‘ Lonely blind, 
pionb ’ (1891), for example, in which a man HAVELOCK, Sir Henry (1795-1857), British 
c torn between his love for two women, a soldier, was born at Bishop-Wearmouth, 

' onn 2 girl student, symbol of the new age, Sunderland, was educated at the Charter- 
who shares his intellectual interests, and a house and the Middle Temple, but entered 
niain self-effacing wife, portrays the latter, the army a month after Waterloo, and, going 
nnt the former, as the heroine. Die Weber out to India in 1823, was converted during 
n 892) deals with the broader setting of the the voyage. He distinguished himself in the 
Silesian weavers’ revolt of 1844 and intro- Afghan and Sikh wars, and in 1856 com- 
duces a new theatrical phenomenon, the manded a division in Persia. On the outbreak 
collective hero. Florian Gayer, an historical of the Indian mutiny he organized a column 
nlav marks a transition to a strange mixture of a thousand Highlanders and others at 
of fantasy and naturalism maintained in Allahabad with which to relieve Cawnporc 
ffanneles Himmelfahrt, ‘ Little Hanne’s and Lucknow, engaged and broke the rebels 
Tourney to Heaven ’ (1893), and his best- at Fatehpur, and, driving them before him, 
known^work, Die Versimkene Glocke, ‘The entered Cawnpore, and saw the horrors of 
Submerged Bell ’ (1896^ His later plays in a the massacre. Next crossing the Ganges, he 
variety of styles offer no advance, although fought eight victorious battles, but through 
the comedies BiberpeJz, ‘ The Beaverskin ’ sickness in his little army had to retire upon 
(1893) and Der rote Hahn, ‘ The Red Cock ’ Cawnpore. In September Outram arrived 
^901)* were later adapted and revived by with reinforcements, and Havelock again 
Brecht to suit the East German Communist advanced, Outram waiving his superior rank, 
censorship. His novels include Der Narr and serving under Havelock as a volunteer. 
h 7 i Christo: Emmanuel Quint, ‘ The Fool in The relieving force engaged the enemy at the 
Christ: Emmanuel Quint’ (1910), and Alum Bagh, three miles from Lucknow; 
Atlantic (1912). He was awarded the Nobel next they fought their way to the Residency, 
nrize in 1912. See his autobiographical, where they in turn were besieged until 
Buch der Leidenschaft (1929) and Das November when Sir Colin Campbell forced 
Abenteuer meiner Jugetid (1937), and studies his way to their rescue. A week after the 
bv Garten (1954) and M. Sinden (1957). relief Havelock, now a K.C.B., died of 

HAUSER, Kaspar, Acuv'-(18127-33), German dysentery, November 24, 1857. The rank 
foundling, the ‘ wild boy ’, was found in the of a baronet’s widow and a pension were 
market-place of Nuremberg on May 26, 1828. given to his widow, daughter of the Baptist 
Though apparently sixteen years old, his missionary Dr Marshman. The baronetcy 
mind was a blank, his behaviour that of a was conferred on his son. Sir Henry Havelock 
little child. Afterwards he was able to give Allan, V.C. (1830-97), who from 1874 was a 
some account of himself. So long as he Liberal and Unionist M.P. for Sunderland 
could remember he had been in a hole; he and S.E. Durham, took the name Allan in 
was attended by a ‘ man ’, who had at last 1880, and was killed by Afridis in the Khybcr 
taught him to stand and walk, and who had Pass. See Lives of Havelock by Brock (1858), 
brought him to the place where he was found. Marshman (1860), and A. Forbes (1890). 

At first he showed a wonderful quickness of HAVERGAL, (1) Frances Ridley (1836-79), 
apprehension, but his moral character began English hymn-writer, daughter of (3), born at 
to deteriorate, and he was being gradually Astlcy Rectory, Nuneaton, died near Swan- 
forgotten, when on December 14, 1833, he sea. Her Poetical Works appeared in 1884. 
was found with a wound in the side, dealt, See Memorials (1880) and Letters (1885). 
he said, by ‘ the man ’. Three days later he (2) Henry East (1820-75), eldest son of (3), 
died. Many have regarded him as an was chaplain at Christ Church (1843-44) and 
impostor and suicide: others, as of noble New College (1844-47), Oxford. A talented 
birth and the victim of a hideous crime. See organist and musician, he published hymns, 
the Quarterly (1888), and works by Elizabeth chants and arrangements of sacred music. 

Evans (1892) and the Duchess of Cleveland (3) William Henry (1793-1870), father of 
(1892). (1) and (2), took holy orders at Oxford, 

HAUSSMANN, Georges Eugene, hows'- composed hymn tunes, chants and songs, 
(1809-91), French financier and town- and published sermons and pamphlets, 
planner, born in Paris, entered the public HAVEIiS, Clopton (c. 1655-1702), English 
service, and under Napoleon III became physician, after studying at Cambridge and 
prefect of the Seine (1853). He then be|an taking his M.D. at Utrecht, settled in 
his task of improving Paris by widening London in 1687. His Osteologia Nova 
streets, laying out boulevards and parks, (1691) was long a standard work, and he 
building bridges. See. For these services he discovered the Haversian canals in bone, 
was made baron and senator; but the heavy HAVILLAND, Geoffrey de. Sec Dk Havii.- 
burden (£35,000,000) laid upon the citizens land. 

led to his dismissal in 1870. In 1871 he was HAWES, (1) Stephen (c. 1475-1525), English 
appointed director of the Credit Mobilier, in allegorical poet, attached to the court from 
1881 was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. 1502. He was a native probably of Aldcburgh 
He died in comparative poverty, January 11, in Suffolk. His chief work is The Pasty me of 
1891. See his (1890-93). Pleasure (1509, ed. W. E. Mead 1928), 

HAtlY, Rene Just, ah-ii-ee (1743-1822), dedicated to Henry VIL 
French mineralogist, born at St Just, dep. (2) William (1785-1846), English musician 
Oise, discovered the geometrical law of and composer of glees, was born and died m 
crystallization.—His brother Valentin (1746- London. 
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HAWKE, Edward Hawke, 1st Baron (1705-81), 
British sailor, born in London, in 1744 
commanded the Berwick in the fleet watching 
the French and Spanish fleets at Toulon; in 
the disgraceful battle of February 11 she was 
one of the few ships handled with spirit. In 
1747, a rear-admiral of the white, Hawke 
was dispatched with fourteen sail to intercept 
a French convoy for the West Indies; on 
October 14 off Cape Finisterre he caused six 
of the guarding squadron to strike, though 
the convoy itself escaped. For this he was 
knighted, and in the same year became M.P. 
for Bristol. In 1756, now a full admiral, he 
was sent out to supersede Byng; he com¬ 
manded in the Channel (1757-58). During 
1759 the French were preparing fleets at 
Brest and Rochefort to cover an invasion of 
England; the Brest fleet of twenty ships was 
watched by Flawke with a fleet of twenty- 
three. On November 14 the English fleet was 
driven off by gales, and the French admiral, 
De Conflans, slipped out to sea; but Hawke 
steered to cut him ofl” at Quiberon. On 
November 20 he caught the French, and, 
although it was blowing a fresh gale, attacked 
at once. The result was the destruction of the 
French fleet and the collapse of the invasion 
scheme. First lord of the Admiralty in 
1766—71, Hawke in 1776 was made Baron 
Hawke of Towton. He died at Shepperton, 
Middlesex. See the Life by Montagu 
Burrows (1883). Martin Bladen Hawke, 7th 
Baron (1860-1938), was a famous cricketer, 
captain of Yorkshire (1883-1910), and 
president of the M.C.C. in 1914-18. See his 
Recollections and Reminiscences (1924). 
HAWKER, Robert Stephen (1803-75), English 
poet, was born at Plymouth, and educated at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, won the New- 
digate prize in 1827 and in 1834 became vicar 
of Morwenstov/, on the Cornish coast. He 
shared many of the superstitions of his people, 
as to apparitions and the evil eye. His 
poetrj^ includes Tendrils (1821), the Cornish 
ballads in Records of the Western Shore 
(1832-36), Reeds Shaken with the Wind (1843), 
The Quest of the Sangraal (1864). None of 
Hawker’s poems is better known than his 
spirited ballad based on the old Cornish 
refrain, ‘ And shall Trelawny die ? ’ He 
died at Plymouth, having been admitted 
twelve hpurs before to the Roman Catholic 
communion. There were Lives by Baring- 
Gould (1875) and Lee (1876); the definitive 
Life and Letters by his son-in-law, C. E. Byles 
apj^e^red in 1905; also Life by M. F. Burrows 

I^WKES WORTH, John (c. 1715-73), 

English author, bom in London, in 1744 
succeeded Dr Johnson on the Gentlaman^s 
Magazine; and in 1752 started, with Johnson 
and others, The Adventurer, half of whose 140 
numbers were from Hawkesworth’s pen. He 
P^Wished a volume of fairy tales (1761) 
^ited Swift, and prepared the account of 
Captain Cook’s first voyage, which formed 
177%^^““^ Hawkesworth’s Voyages (3 vols. 

HAWKINS, (1) Sir A. H. 


See Hope (I), 
became in 1858* was counsel for the 


“Brartipton\l817- 
1907), English judge, bom at Hitchin, 


defence and later for the crown in 
Tichborne case (1871-74), became judge in 
1876 and was knighted. In civil case^^ 
fearing possible reversal of his decisions on 
appeal, he employed various tricks to avoid 
passing judgments. In the numerous murder 
cases which came before him, his fairness 
however, did not warrant the nickname 
Hanging Hawkins which was given him 
He was created baron in 1899. 

(3) Sir John. See Hawkyns. 

(4) Sir John (1719-89), English musicolo¬ 
gist, born in London, became an attorney 
and as magistrate was knighted in 1772 fm 
his services in riots (1768-69). He collected 
a^valuable musical library, and produced in 
1776 his General History of the Science and 
Practice of Music, which was overshadowed 
by that of Charles Burney (q.v.). He was 
Johnson’s literary executor, and published 
(1787-89) an inaccurate Life and an edition 
of him. See Life by P. Scholcs (1953) —His 
son, John Sidney (1758-1842), published a 
history of Gothic architecture; his daughter 
Laetitia, her own Memoirs (1822), with much 
about Dr Johnson. 

HAWKSBEE, or Hauksbee, Francis (d. c 
1713), English physicist, became F.R.S.* in 
1705.^ He carried further the observations 
by Gilbert and Boyle on electricity, inventing 
the first glass electrical machine, and im¬ 
proved the air-pump.—Francis, the younger 
(1687-1763), apparently his son, was also an 
electrician, and was in 1723 appointed clerk 
and housekeeper to the Royal Society. 
HAWKSHAW, Sir John (1811-91), English 
engineer, bom in Leeds, was mining engineer 
in Venezuela (1831-34) and consulting 
engineer in the construction of Charing Cross 
and Cannon Street stations and bridges and 
the Inner Circle underground railway in 
London. He also constructed the Severn 
Tunnel and the Amsterdam ship canal. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1855 and knighted in 
1873. 

HAWKSMOOR, Nicholas (1661-1736), 
English architect, born in Nottinghamshire, 
became a clerk to Wren and also assisted 
Vanbrugh- His most individual contributions 
are the London churches, St Mary Woolnoth, 
St peorge’s, Bloomsbury, and Christ Church, 
SpitaLfields, as well as parts of Queen’s 
College and All Souls, Oxford, See studies 
by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel (1924) and K. 
Downes (1959). 

I^WKWOOD, Sir John de, Italianized Acuto 
(d. 1394), English soldier of fortune, bom at 
Hedingham, Essex, is said to have distin¬ 
guished himself at Crecy and Poitiers, was 
knighted by Edward III, and in 1360 led a 
band of mercenaries to Italy, where he at 
first took service with Pisa against Florence, 
and fought in various causes, but at last 
agreed to fight the battles of Florence for an 
annual pension. See Temple Leader and 
Marcotti’s Life (Eng. trans. by Mrs Leader 
Scott, 1889), and Quarterly Review (January 
1890), 

hawkyns. Sir John (1532-95), British 
sailor, born at Plymouth, was the first 
Englishman to trafiQc in slaves (1562); his 
commercial * career closed with his disas¬ 
trous third voyage (1567). He became navy 
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treasurer in 1573, was knighted for his 
services against the Armada in 1588, and 
thereafter made havoc of the Spanish West 
India Trade. In 1595, with his kinsman 
Drake, he commanded an expedition to the 
Spanish Main, but died at Porto Rico. See 
J^A. Froude, English Seamen of the J6t/i 
Cpniurv (1901), and Lives by J. A. Williamson 
( 1927 ) and P. Gorse (1930).—His only son, 
Slr*Richard {c. 1562-1622), was also a naval 
commander, from 1594 to 1602 a prisoner of 

IIAWORTH, Sir Walter Norman, hahrth 
(1883-1950), English chemist, born at Chor- 
ley. Lancashire, educated at Manchester and 
Gottingen, he was professor of Organic 
Chemistry at Newcastle (1920-25) and 
Birmingham (1925-4-8). He determined the 
constitution of vitamin C and various carbo¬ 
hydrates, for which he shared the Nobel 
prize with Karrer in 1937. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1928, received its Davy Medal in 
1934 and Royal Medal in 1942. He was 
knighted in 1947, and was vice-principal of 
Birmingham University (1947-48). 
HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel (1804-64), Ameri¬ 
can novelist and short-story writer, born 
July 4 at Salem, Mass., the son of a merchant 
captain, who died when the boy was only 
four years old; his mother lived afterwards in 
close retirement and straitened circumstances. 
At fourteen he went with her to a lonely farm 
in the woods of Raymond, Maine, and 
formed there a habit of solitude; at Bowdoin 
College, where he graduated in 1825, he 
began his first novel. But his progress was 
slow. After his return to Salem he shut 
himself up for twelve years ‘ in a heavy 
seclusion writing tales and verses. In 1828 
he published anonymously his first novel, 
Fanshawe, which was unsuccessful. Con¬ 
tinuing to contribute to annuals and maga¬ 
zines, he edited in 1836 a short-lived period¬ 
ical. Meanwhile some of his short stories 
had gained such favourable notice from the 
London Athenaeum that in 1837 Twice-told 
Tales, a volume of them, was published. His 
genius, however, was not yet appreciated in 
his own country. In 1839 the historian 
Bancroft, then collector of the port of 
Boston, appointed him weigher and gauger 
in the custom-house, a post he held until 
1841; he then joined for a twelvemonth the 
Brook Farm idyllic, semi-socialistic com¬ 
munity near Boston. Meanwhile he wrote 
and published a series of simple stories for 
children from New England history— 
Grandfathers Chair^ Famous Old People and 
Liberty Tree (1841). Removing to Concord, 
Mass., he issued Biographical Stories (1842) 
for children, and brought out an enlarged 
edition of the Twice-told Tales (1842). He 
wrote sketches and studies for the Democratic 
Review, which formed the Mosses from an 
Old Manse (1846). The Review failed; and, 
as he lost all his savings at Brook Farm, he 
was forced to accept a place in the custom¬ 
house again—this time as surveyor in Salem. 
By the expiration of his term he had com¬ 
pleted (1850) The Scarlet Letter^ still the best 
known of his works. At Lenox, Mass., he 
now entered upon a phase of remarkable 
productiveness, writing The House of the 


Seven Gables (1851), The Wonder Book (1851), 
The Snow Image (1852); and The Blithe dale 
Romance (1852), which drew colouring from 
the Brook Farm episode. He settled at 
Concord in 1852, and wrote a campaign 
biography of his old school-friend, President 
Franklin Pierce, and on the latter’s inaugura¬ 
tion became consul at Liverpool (1853-57). 
He completed Tanglewood Tales (1853), a 
continuation of The Wonder Book, A 
sojourn of a year and a half in Rome and 
Florence, beginning in 1858, supplied him 
with the materials for The Marble Faun 
(1860), published in England as Transforma¬ 
tion. Returning to Concord, he wrote for 
the Atlantic Monthly the brilliant papers on 
England collected as Our Old Home (1863). 
He began a new romance, founded on the 
idea of an elixir of immortality, which 
remained unfinished at his death. May 18, at 
Plymouth, N.FL, where he had gone for 
health reasons. He was buried at Concord. 
With little faculty for poetry, Hawthorne had 
a singular command over the musical qualities 
of prose. Although exceptionally fitted for 
conveying subtleties of thought and fantasy, 
his style is suitable for children, being 
invariably clear and strongly marked by 
common sense. Hawthorne was only 
gradually recognized in his own country. 
See authorized edition of his works (1883), 
The American Notebooks (1932), The English 
Notebooks (1944), both ed. by R. Stewart, 
who has also written a Life (1949). See also 
study by Henry James (1879) and Lives by 
Doren (1950) and Waggoner (1955). 

HAXO, Francois Nicholas Benoit (1774-1838), 
French military engineer, born at Lun6ville, 
became a general under Napoleon and won 
fame for his reconstructions of Vauban’s 
fortifications and for his brilliant direction 
of the siege of Antwerp citadel in 1832. 

HAY, (1) Ian, pseud, of Maj,-General John 
Hay Beith (1876-1952), Scottish novelist and 
dramatist, educated at Fettes and Cambridge; 
he became a language master at his old 
school, served in the first World War and was 
awarded the Military Cross. His light 
popular novels, Pip (1907), A Safety Match 
(1911), A Knight on Wheels (1914), were 
followed by the war books The First Hundred 
Thousand (1915) and Carrying On (1917). 
Many novels and comedies followed, best 
known of the latter being Tilly of Bloomsbury 
(1919) and Housemaster (1936). He was 
director of Public Relations at the War Office 
(1938-41). 

(2) John (1838-1905), American statesman, 
born at Salem, Ind., and admitted to the 
Illinois bar in 1861, was assistant private 
secretary to President Lincoln, and during 
the war served for some months. He was 
secretary of legation at Paris (1865-67) and 
Madrid (1868-70), and charge d’’affaires at 
Vienna (1867-68); on the staff of the New 
York Tribune (1870-75), and first assistant- 
secretary of state (1879-81). His Pike County 
Ballads (1871) include ‘ Little Breeches’ and 
‘ Jim Bludso he has also published 
Castilian Daps (1871), The Bnead-winner 
(anoii. 1883), and, with Nicolay, a Life of 
Lincoln (1891). In 1897 he became ambas-* 
sador to Britain; in 1898 secretary of state 
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See Life by T. 


to President McKinley. 

Dennett (1934). 

(3) Lucy. See Carlisle (2). 

HAYDEN, Ferdinand Vandeveer (1829-87), 
American geologist, bora at Westfield, Mass., 
was employed in surveys in the north-west 
(1853-62). He served as Federal surgeon 
during the war, became professor of Geology 
in Pennsylvania University (1865-p) and 
was subsequently connected with the U.b. 
geological survey. He was influential in 
obtaining the establishment of Yellowstone 

HATOhL (1) Franz Joseph ^732-^09), 

Austrian composer of Croatian descent, 
born at Rohrau, Lower Austria, on April 1, 
the son of a wheelwright. Educated at the 
Cathedral Choir School of St^ Stephen s, 
Vienna, he earned his living initially by 
playing in street orchestras and teaching, but 
gained valuable experience from acting as 
accompanist and part-time valet to the famous 
Italian opera composer and singing teacher 
Porpora, and as musical director (1759-60) 
for Count von Morzin, who kept a small 
company of court musicians for whom 
Haydn wrote his earliest symphonies. His 
marriage in 1760 to the sharp-tempered 
Maria Anna Keller was unhappy. Entering 
the service of the Esterhazy family in 1761, 
he remained with them on and off, first at 
Eisenstadt and later at Esterhazy, until 1790. 
As musical director of a princely establish¬ 
ment his duties included the performance and 
composing of chamber and orchestral music, 
sacred music and opera for domestic con¬ 
sumption. These favourable laboratory 
conditions led to a vast output, notable, 
technically, for Haydn’s development and 
near-standardization of the four movement 
string quartet and the ‘ classical ’ symphony, 
with sonata or ‘ first movement ’ form as a 
basic structural ingredient. This was to 
influence the whole course of European 
music. Though he himself rarely travelled 
during his Esterha^ period, his compositions 
gained an international reputation and were 
in demand in France, Germany, England, 
Spain and Italy. Retiring in fact though not 
in name from Esterhazy in 1790, he subse¬ 
quently paid two visits to London, sponsored 
by the violinist and impresario Salomon (q.v.), 
during which he directed performances of the 
specially commissioned ‘ Salomon ’ or ‘ Lon¬ 
don ’ Symphonies (Nos. 93-104). He was 
made a Doctor of Music of Oxford in 1791. 
During the closing years of his life in Vienna 
—he died on May 1809—^his main works 

were The Creation^ The Seasons and his final 
quartets. Though the most famous composer 
of his day, Haydn was quick to recognize the 
genius of the young Mozart, but was slower 
to appreciate the turbulent, questing spirit 
of Beethoven, who was his pupil in 1792. 
His spontaneity, melodiousness, faultless 
craftsmanship and a gift for both the expres¬ 
sion of high spirits and of gravity were 
strongly tinged in the 1770s by the prevailing 
Sturm and Drang atmosphere as well as 
by related personal problems. His output 
includes 104 symphonies, about 50 concertos, 
84 string quartets, 24 stage works, 12 masses, 
orchestral divertimenti, keyboard sonatas,. 


and diverse chamber, choral, instrumental 
and vocal pieces. See studies by C. F. Pohi 
(Berlin 1875-87, completed by Botstiber 
1927), J. P. Larsen (1939), K. GeiringeJ 
0947), R. Hughes (1956) and H. C. Robbms 
Landon (1956). 

(2) Joseph (d. 1856), English compiler of 
the Dictionary of Dates (1841; 25th ed 
1910) and other works, died in London. 

(3) Michael (1737-1806), Austrian com¬ 
poser, brother of (1), born at Rohrau, was a 
cathedral chorister with Joseph in Vienna 
and ultimately became musical director and 
concert master to the Archbishop in Salzburg, 
where he remained until his death, having 
declined an offer of the post of assistant to 
his brother at Esterhazy. Though not up to 
Joseph’s standard, some of his compositions 
are of considerable merit and charm; and 
several of his church pieces and instrumental 
works are still performed. Weber was 
among his pupils. 

HAYDON, Benjamin Robert (i786-1846), 
English historical painter, born at Plymouth, 
studied at the Royal Academy. In 1807 he 
exhibited Joseph and Mary resting on the 
Road to Egypt, and in 1809 after studying the 
Elgin Marbles, Dentatus, whose cold recep¬ 
tion by the Academy began the painter’s 
feud with that body. His Judgment of 
Solomon (1814) was probably his finest 
production. Chrisfs Entry into Jerusalem 
(1820) is in the Philadelphia Gallery. While 
he was painting The Raising of Lazarus (1823; 
Tate), he was arrested for debt, and he was 
never after free from financial embarrass¬ 
ments; this though he took to portrait¬ 
painting, though his Mock Election was 
purchased by George IV, though a public 
subscription was raised on his behalf, and 
though he delivered a series of lectures on 
painting and design (1836; published 1844). 
In 1832 Lord Grey commissioned The Reform 
Banquet and in 1834 the Duke of Sutherland 
bought his Cassandra. It was a bitter 
disappointment when he failed to gain 
employment on the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament; under this and other vexations 
his mind gave way, and on June 20 he shot 
himself in his studio. His works are lofty 
in aim, but very unequal; liis execution 
was seldom equal to his conception. See 
his Autobiography and Journals, ed. Tom 
Taylor (1853), ed. Aldous Huxley (1926), ed. 
A. P. D. Penrose (1927), ed. E. Blunden 
(1927); Correspondence and Table Talk, 

with a Memoir by his son (1876); and 
Lives by G. Paston (1905) and E. George 

Friedrich August von (1899- ), 

Austrian political economist, bom in Vienna, 
director of the Austrian Institute for Econ¬ 
omic Research (1927-31), lectured at Vienna 
(1929-31), when he was appointed Tooke 
professor of Economic Science at London 
(1931-50). His Prices and Production (1931), 
Monetary Theory and the Trade Cycle (1933), 
&.C., are in the Keynesian tradition. He was 
appointed to a professorship at Chicago in 
1950. His later works, The Road to Serfdom 
(1944), Individualism and Economic Order 
i (1948) and Essays on Individuality (1958), 
I] show an increasing concern for the problems 
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posed for individual values with increased 
economic control. 

m.YES, (1) Catharine (1690-1726), English 
murderess, was burnt for murdering her 
husband, a London carpenter. See 
Thackeray’s Catherine in Fraser's (1839-40). 

(2) Isaac Israel (1832-81), American Arctic 
explorer, born in Chester county, Penn., 
sailed as surgeon in the Kane expedition 
(1853-54); see his Arctic Boat-journey 
(I860). He conducted a second Arctic 
expedition (1860-61), and in 1869 a third one 
described in The Land of Desolation (1871). 
He served in the New York assembly for 
five years. 

(3) Rutherford Birchard (1822-93), 19lh 
president of the United States, was born at 
Delaware, Ohio, graduated at Kenyon 
College, Ohio, in 1842; and practised as a 
lawyer at Cincinnati (1849-61). In the civil 
war Hayes served with distinction, retiring as 
major-general. He was returned to congress 
from Ohio in 1865 and 1866, and governor in 
1867, 1869 and 1875. In 1876 he was 
Republican candidate for the presidency, the 
Democratic candidate being Samuel J. Tildon. 
Some of the electoral votes being disputed, a 
commission gave them to Hayes, thus secur¬ 
ing him a majority. Under the Hayes 
administration the country recovered com¬ 
mercial prosperity. Features in his policy 
were reform of the civil service, the concili¬ 
ation of the southern states, and the resump¬ 
tion of specie payments; but the bill for the 
monetization of silver was carried against his 
veto. He died at Fremont, Ohio. See Lives 
by Stoddard (1889) and H. J. Eckenrode 
(1930). 

HAYLEY, WMam (1745-1820), English poet 
and writer, born at Chichester, wrote verse, 
Essays, plays, Lives of Milton and Romney, 
but his best was The Life of Cowper (1803). 
See his Memoirs (1823). 

HAYM, Rudolf, him (1821-1901), German 
author, born at Grunberg in Silesia, in 1848 
sat in the Frankfurt national assembly and 
became professor at Halle in I860. He wrote 
biographies of Humboldt (1856), Hegel 
(1857), Schopenhauer (1864), Herder (1877- 
1885) and Duncker (1891), and a monograph. 
Die romantische Schide (1870). 

HAYNAU, Julius Jakob, Baron von, hVnow 
(1786-1853), Austrian soldier, born at Cassel, 
entered the Austrian service in 1801, and 
gained notoriety during the Italian campaigns 
(1848-49) by his ruthless severity, especially 
at the capture of Brescia, where his hogging 
of women gained him the name of the 
‘ Hyaena of Brescia ’. From the siege of 
Venice he was summoned to the supreme 
military command in Hungary in 1849; 
and his successes at Raab, Komorn and 
Szegedin did much to secure Austrian 
supremacy, though his atrocious severity 
excited the detestation of Europe. Appointed 
dictator of Hungary after its pacification, he 
was dismissed in 1850, and that same year in 
London was assaulted and severely handled 
^ Perkins’s draymen. See the 
of him by Schonhals (3rd ed. Vienna 
1875). 

HAYTSfE, Robert Young (1791-1839), American 
statesman, born in South Carolina, was 


HAZLITT 

admitted to the bar in 1812, and served in 
the war with Great Britain. He became 
speaker of the state legislature and attorney- 
general of the state, and sat in the U.S. 
senate (1823-32). He opposed protection, 
and in 1832 supported the doctrine of Nulli¬ 
fication. South Carolina in 1832 adopted an 
ordinance of nullification, Hayne was elected 
governor, and the state prepared to resist the 
federal power by force of arms. A com¬ 
promise, however, was agreed to, and the 
ordinance was repealed.—His nephew, Paul 
Hamilton (1830-86), the ‘ Laureate of the 
South ’, was born at Charleston, and died 
near Augusta, Ga. His war-songs, sonnets, 
&c., were collected in 1882. 

HAYNES, Elwood (1857-1925), American 
inventor, constructed what is claimed to be 
the first American automobile (1893), 
preserved in the Smithsonian Institution. 
He also patented a number of alloys, includ¬ 
ing stainless steel (1919). 

HAYTER, Sir George (1792-1871), English 
portrait and historical painter, was born in 
London, and knighted in 1842. Several of 
his works, including Marriage of Queen 
Victoria, are in the Royal collection. 
HAYWARD, Abraham (1802-84), English 
essayist, was born at Wishford, Wiltshire, 
and called to the bar in 1832, He founded 
and edited the Law Magazine, and was made 
a Q.C. in 1845. By his brilliant conversation, 
his whist-playing, and his artistic interest in 
‘ the art of dining ’ he delighted society 
almost down to his death. Many of his best 
articles wore reprinted in his Biographical 
and Critical Essays (1858-73) and Eminent 
Statesmen and Writers (1880). See his Select 
Correspondence (1886). 

HAYWOOD, Eliza, Fowler (c. 1693-1756), 
English novelist, born in London, deserted 
by her husband, became an actress and wrote 
a number of society novels, in which the 
characters resembled living persons so 
closely, names being thinly concealed by the 
use of asterisks, as to be libellous. Pope 
denounced her in the Diinciad. Her works 
include Memoirs of a Certain Island adfacent 
to Utopia (1725), The History of Jemmy and 
Jenny Jessamv (1753), &c. 

HAZLITT, William (1778-1830), English 
essayist, was born at Maidstone, April 10, the 
son of a Unitarian minister, who removed to 
Boston, U.S., in 1783, and to Wem in 
Shropshire in 1787. The boy was at fifteen 
sent to Hackney to study for the miniwStry, 
but had abandoned the notion when in 1798 
he met Coleridge, and by him was encouraged 
to write Principles of Human Action (1805). 
Having tried portrait-painting, he published 
in 1806 his Free Thoughts on Public Affairs, 
in 1807 his Reply to Malthus, and in 1812, 
coming up to London from Winterslow near 
Salisbury, found employment on the Morning 
Chronicle eind Examiner. From 1814 to 1830 
he contributed to the Edinburgh Review; his 
Round Table essays and Characters of 
Shakespeare's Plays appeared in 1817. 
Between 1818 and 1821 he delivered at the 
Surrey Institute his lectures on The English 
Poets, English Comic Writers, and Dramatic 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. His 
marriage with Sarah Stoddart in 1808 had 
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proved a failure and they got a divorce at 
Edinburgh in 1822. His essays in the 
London Magazine were afterwards republished 
in his Table Talk (1821) and Plain Speaker 
(1826). A passion for Sarah Walker, the 
daughter of a tailor with whom he lodged, 
found expression in the frantic Liber Amor is 
(1823). In 1824 he married a charming 
widow with £300 a year, who travelled with 
him to Italy, but left him for ever on the 
return journey. His Spirit of the Age, or 
Contemporary Portraits appeared in 1825; 
his Life of Napoleon Bonaparte (1828-30). 
His last years darkened by ill-health and 
money difficulties, he died in London, 
September 18, with the words, ‘ Well, I’ve had 
a happy life ’. Hazlitt was one of the deadliest 
controversialists, a master of epigram and 
burning invective and withering irony. His 
style ranges from lively gossip to glowing 
rhapsody; the best of his work is in his later 
collections of essays. See the Memoirs (1867) 
and The HazUtts (1911) by his grandson, 
BirrelFs Hazlitt (1902), P. P. Howe’s authori¬ 
tative Life (1922, Penguin ed. 1956), C. M- 
Maclean’s Under Saturn (1943), Keynes’s 

Bibliography (1931), and Schneider’s Aes¬ 
thetics of Wm. Hazlitt (1933). Hazlitt’s 
grandson, William Carew (1834—1913), com¬ 
piled and edited many works; see his Four 
Generations of a Literary Family (1897). 

HEAD, (1) Sir Edmund Walker, Sth Bart. 
(1805-68), English administrator, born near 
Maidstone, was educated at Oriel College, 
Oxford, and became a fellow of Merton. 
After serving as poor-law commissioner, he 
w’as lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick 
(1847-54), then govenor-general of Canada 
till 1861. He wrote on Spanish and French 
Painting (1847), Ballads (1868), See. See 
Life by D. G. G. Kerr (1954). 

(2) Sir Francis Bond (1793-1875), English 
administrator, bom at the Hermitage near 
Rochester, entered the Royal Engineers, 
served at Waterloo, and as major retired 
in 1825. He was lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada (1835-37), where he suppres¬ 
sed an insurrection led by William Lyon 
Mackenzie, which heralded Lord Durham’s 
mission to Canada. He was created a baronet 
(1836). See Life by S. Jackman (1958). 

(3) Richard (c. 1637-86), English hack¬ 
writer, best known as the author of part i of 
The English Rogue (1665-71), the other three 
parts being by the bookseller Francis Kirk- 
man. Head was born in Ireland, and 
drowned at sea. 

HEALY, Timothy Michael (1S55-1931), Irish 
Nationalist leader, born at Bantry in 1855, 
sat in parliament (1880-1918), headed in 
1890 the revolt against Parnell, and became 
an Independent Nationalist. First governor- 
general of the Irish Free State (1922-28). 

HEAPHY, Thomas (1775-1835), English 
portrait-painter, bom in London. His early 
works were mostly portraits, but from 1804 
he turned to water-colour. He accompanied 
the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular 
War and painted a composite portrait of the 
Duke and his officers. He was one of the 
foimders and first president of the Society of 
Brit^ Artists (1824),—His son Thomas 
(1813-73.) was also a portrait painter* 


HEARN, Lafeadio (1850-1904), American 
journalist of Greek-Irish parents, bom on the 
island of Leucadia, was trained as a journalist 
in the United States, became a naturalized 
Japanese and wrote enthusiastically on things 
Japanese. See Lives by E. Bisland (1907i 
and V. McWilliams (1946). ^ 

HEARNE, Thomas (1678-1735), English 
antiquary, born at White Waltham, Berk¬ 
shire, graduated from St Edmund HaU 
Oxford, and in 1712 became second keeper 
to the Bodleian Library—a post he had to 
resign as a Jacobite in 1716. Among his 
forty-one works were Reliquiae Bodleianae 
(1703), Leland’s Itinerary (1710-12) and 
Collectanea (1715), Curious Discourses upon 
English Antiquities (1720); and the editions 
of Camden’s Annals (1717), William of 
Newburgh (1719), Fordun’s Scotichronicon 
(1722), Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle 
(1724), and that of Peter Langtoft (1725). 
The Bibliotheca Hearniana was published in 
1848; Reliquiae Hearnianae, by Philip Bliss, 
in 1857. See his autobiography in the Lives 
of Leland, Flearne, and Wood (1772), and 
Collections of Thomas Hearne (Oxford Hist. 
Soc. 1884 et seq. 11 vols.). 

HEARST, Wiiliara Randolph (1863-1951), 
American newspaper owner, born at San 
Francisco, after studying at Harvard took 
over the San Francisco Examiner in 1867 
from his father. He revolutionized journal¬ 
ism by the introduction of banner headlines, 
lavish illustrations and other sensational 
methods, nicknamed by critics ‘ the yellow 
press ’. He took over the New York Journal 
(1895), trebled its circulation and made 
himself the head of a chain of newspapers 
and periodicals. A vigorous critic of 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Britain generally, 
he was unsuccessful in politics. See Life by 
J. K. Winkler (1928). 

HEATH, Neville George (1917-46), English 
murderer, born at Ilford, Essex, was thrice 
cashiered, from the R.A.F., R.A.S.C. and 
South African Air Force, before committing 
two notoriously brutal sexual murders in the 
summer of 1946 for which he was tried and 
executed on October 26. See his Trial, ed. 
Critchley (1951). 

HEATHCOAT, John (1783-1861), British 
inventor, bom near Derby, designed in 1808 
a machine for making lace and set up a 
factory in Nottingham which was destroyed 
in 1816 by the Luddites, He then moved his 
business to Tiverton in Devon, where it stiU 
prospers today. Heathcoat also invented 
ribbon- and net-making machinery. 

HEATHCOAT-AMORY. Sec Amory. 

HEATHFIELD, George Augustus Eliott 
HeathfieM, 1st Baron (1717-90), British 
soldier, was born at Stobs in Roxburghshire, 
on Christmas Day 1717. He was educated 
at Leyden, the French military college of La 
Fere, and Woolwich, and served in the war 
of the Austrian succession and the Seven 
Years’ War and in Cuba (1762), returning 
lieutenant-general. When, in 1775, Britain 
became involved in hostilities with Spain, 
Eliott was sent out to Gibraltar. His heroic 
defence, from June 1779 to February 1783, 
ranks as one of the most memorable achieve¬ 
ments of British arms. H© was in 17S7 
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created Lord Healhfield, Baron of Gibraltar, established to crush a constitutional news- 
He died at Aix-la-Chapelle, July 6. See paper of the same title. As a member of 
Siege of Gibraltar {11 S>S). the revolutionary council, he played a 

HEATON, Sir John Henniker (1848-1914), conspicuous part in the September massacres. 
English politician, born at Rochester, was He was on the commission appointed to 
TVip (1885-1910) and championed success- examine Marie Antoinette and brought up 
fully the penny postage rate within the British the trumped-up charge of incestuous practices 
Empire and including the United States. with the dauphin. He and his fellows v/ere 

HEAVISIDE, Oliver (1850-1925), English mainly instrumental in converting Notre 
nhysicist, was born in London, and died at Dame into a temple of Reason. But he 
Torquay! He made important advances in went too fast for Robespierre, w'ho had him 
the study of electrical communications, and guillotined March 24. See Lives by Brunet 
Qneeested the existence of an ionized gaseous (Paris 1857) and D. Mater (1888). 
layer (Heaviside layer) capable of reflecting HECATAEUS OF MILETUS, -tee*us {c. 550™ 
radio waves. 476 B.C.), Greek historian and geographer, 

HSBBEL, Friedrich (1813-63), German visited Greece, Thrace, Persia and parts of 
dramatist, was born at Wessclburen in Italy, Spain and Africa, and wrote the Tour 
Ditraarsh, studied in Hamburg from 1835 of the World. Of this and of his Histories, 
and after stays in Heidelberg, Munich, a prose version of Greek poetical legends, 
Copenhagen, settled in Vienna (1846). His only fragments remain. 

only contemporary play is Maria Magdalena HECHT, Ben, heKnt (1894- ), American 

(1842), his favourite settings being of a writer, born in New York, author of many 
legendary, historical or biblical character, as novels, plays and film-scripts, from 1946 
Herodes und Marianne (1852) and his chiefly dedicated to the Zionist cause and 
masterpiece, the A''/i>£*toge/Urilogy (1855-60), vilification of Britain as in A Flag is Born 
&c. Hebbelconstantly portrayed the inherent (1946). 

Hegelian conflict between individuality (in HECKEL, (1) Erich (1883- ), German 

man, sclf-consciousness, in women, beauty) painter, a founder of the expressionist school, 
and humanity as a whole. Sec books by the Briicke (c. 1905) was born at Dobcln, 
Kuh (1907), T. M. Campbell (Boston 1919), Saxony, and studied architecture before 

E. Purdie (1932), G. Wethly (1935) and turning to painting. He excelled in lilho- 

Hebbei’s (1887) and Bricfc (1908). graphy and the woodcut, c.g. Self-portrait 

HEBER, Reginald (1783-1826), English divine (1917; Munich). His paintings include 
and hymn-writer, born at Malpas, Cheshire, Saxon Village (1908; Wuppertal). Vilified 
ill 1783, wrote his prize poem Palestine at by the Nazis, he stayed in Berlin and was 
Oxford (1803). Inducted into the family- professor at Karlsruhe (1949-56). 
living of Hodnet in Shropshire (1807), he was (2) Johaim Adam (r. 18127--1877), German 
a frequent contributor to the Quarterly woodwind instrument maker, established his 
Review, and in 1812 published a volume of own workshop at Bicbrich near Wiesbaden, 
Hymns. He was appointed Bampton in 1831 and with the guidance of a bassoon 
lecturer in 1815, a prebendary of St Asaph in player, Carl Almcnraeder (1786-1843), intro- 
1817, and preacher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1822. duced improvements in the structure and 
In 1823 he accepted the sec of Calcutta; but key-system of bassoons, which, when 
his episcopate was terminated by his sudden standardized, marked off the German from 
death at Trichinopoly. Ho published the French type. His son, Wilhelm (1856- 
sermons, A Journey through India, See., and 1909), and grandsons, Wilhelm Hermann 
edited Jeremy Taylor’s Works (1822). As a (1879- ) and August (1880- 1914), carried 

poet, his fame rests upon Palestine and his on the business, which introduced several 
Hymns, which include ‘ Lord of Mercy and instrumental novelties such as the Hcckcl- 
of Might’, ‘From Greenland’s Icy Moun- phone (1903), which featured in Strauss’s 
tains’, ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy ’, and ‘ The Son of Salome (1905), Hcckclphone-clarincl (1907), 
God goes forth to War See Lives by his &c. 

widow(1830)andG. Smith (1895).—His half- tIECKER, (1) Friedrich Karl Franz (1811-81), 
brother, Richard (1774—1833), was a famous German political agitator, born at Eichters- 
bibliomaniac. Allibone estimated his collcc- heim, Baden, became an advocate, headed 
tions in England and abroad at 146,827 vols. the republican movement of 1848, with a 

HEBERDEN, William, heh'- (1710-1801), band of revolutionists invaded Baden, but 
English physician, born in London, studied was defeated and fled to America. In the 
and practised in Cambridge, but in 1748 set civil war he commanded a brigade. Sec Life 
up in London. He distinguished chicken-pox by MacSorley (1952). 

from small-pox, described angina pectoris (2) Isaac Thomas (1819-88), American 
and prescribed treatment. He attended Dr founder of the Paulists, the son of New 
Johnson, was the last to write medical papers York Germans, passed from Brook Farm 
m Latin, was elected F.R.C.P. (1748) ahd socialism to Behmcnite mysticism, became a 

F. R.S. in 1749.—His son WiUiarh (1767- Catholic (1844) and, after studies in England, 

1845) was also a physician. a Redemptorist Father. Claiming new 

IffiBERT, Jacques Rene, ay-bayr (1755-94), freedom, he was extruded from that order,? 
French revolutionary, nicknamed * P^re but founded ‘ the Missionary lYiests of St 
Duchesne was born at Alengon. A servant Paul \ and greatly extended Catholicism in 
m Paris, he was dismissed more than once America. His ‘ Americanism ’ or tendency 
for embezzlement, but soon after the outbreak to democratize Catholicism created much 
of the Revolution became a prominent controversy. See his The Church and the Agd 
Jacobin and editor of te Pire Dmheane, (.1888), and Life by Elliott (1898),* 
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HEDERICUS, or Hederich, Benjamin, -ree'- 
kus (1675-1748), German schoolmaster at 
Grossenhain in Saxony from 1705, in 1722 
published his Greek lexicon. 

HEDIN, Sven Anders von, hay-deen' (1865- 
1952), Swedish explorer and geographer, 
born at Stockholm, began in 1885 an impor¬ 
tant series of travels in^ Central Asia, par¬ 
ticularly in the Transhimalayas, the Gobi 
desert and Tibet of which he made the first 
detailed map (1908). He was made an 
Hon. K.C.I.E. in 1909, but his pro-German 
sympathies made him abandon this honour 
during World War I. In 1923 he journeyed 
round the world, organized meteorological 
stations, &c- His numerous books include 
My Life as Explorer (1925). 

HEDEEY, William (1770-1843), English 
inventor, a colliery ‘ viewer ’ and lessee, born 
at Newburn near Newcastle, who in 1813 
improved Trevithick’s locomotive. See Life 
by Archer (3rd ed. 1885). 

HEEM, Jan Davidsz de, haym {c. 1606-84), 
the greatest Dutch still-life painter, born at 
Utrecht, settled in Antwerp. His paintings 
are in most European galleries and in the 
United States. His son Cornells (1631-95) 
was also a painter. 

HEENAN. See Sayers (3) and Menken. 
HEEREN, Arnold Hermann Ludwig, hay'ren 
(1760-1842), German historian, born near 
Bremen, in 1787 became professor of 
Philosophy, and in 1801 of History, at 
Gottingen. His first great work was an 
economic history of the ancient world 
(1793-96; Eng. trans. 1833); he also wrote 
on the study of the classics since the Renais¬ 
sance (1797-1802), a history of the states of 
the ancient world (1799; trans. 1840), 
Political System of Europe and its Colonies 
(1800; trans. 1834), i&c. His economic 
interpretation of history foreshadowed Marx 
and Engels. 

HEFELE, Karl Joseph von, hayfe-le (1800- 
1893), German Catholic church historian, 
bom at Unterkochen in Wiirttemberg, 
became in 1840 Catholic professor of Church 
History at Tiibingen. He showed himself a 
dangerous enemy to the dogma of papal 
infallibility even after his consecration as 
bishop of Rottenburg in 1869 by his contri¬ 
butions to the Honorius controversy (1870). 
But in 1871 he submitted to the dogma with 
an explanation. He wrote on the conversion 
of south-west Germany (1837), Ximenes 
(1844; Eng. trans. 1860), church history 
(1864—65), &c.; his great work is the 
Konziliengesckichte (1855—74). 

HEGEL, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, hay'- 
(1770-1831), with Kant, whose system he 
modified, the greatest of the German idealist 
philosophers, born at Stuttgart, August 27, 
studied theology at Tubingen, where he met 
SchelUng and Holderlin (qq.v.), was family 
tutor in Berne (1793) and Frankfurt-am-Main 
(1796), and in 1801, as privatdozent at Jena, 
edited with Schelling the Kritische Journal der 
Philosophie (1802-03), in which he outlined 
ms system with ite emphasis on reason rather 
tx^n the romantic intuitionism of Schelling, 
which he attacked in the preface of his 
Phanomenologie des Geistes (1807) ‘The 
Phenomenology of the Mind ’ (tr. 1844). He 
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had been appointed to an extraordinart 
professorship at Jena, but the ^ 

^ctory there (1806) dosed the 
Hegel became editor of a Bamberg new^mT. 
and, from 1808 to 1816, headm^rT 
Nuremberg school, where he instructed 
unfortunate boys in a potted version of 
his, the most abstruse of all, philosophy 
systems. In his second great work, WisJJ 
schaft der Logik (vol. i, 1812, ii 
‘ Science of Logic ’ (tr. 1829), he set’out hi 
famous dialectical ‘ Logic ’ and in Enzykh 
pddie der philosophischen Wissenschaftp^ 
(1817) ‘Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences , his tripartite system of logic 
philosophy of nature and of mind, repub’ 
hshed in 1821 with paragraphs of his students’ 
lecture notes added. The last was written in 
Heidelberg, where Hegel became professor 
in 1816. In 1818 he succeeded Fichte in 
Berlin and to his death was virtually dictator 
of German philosophical thinking. Inspired 
by the French Revolution in youth, rejoicing 
with Napoleon, that ‘ world soul in his 
victory over Prussia at Jena, his philosophv 
eventually turned him into a loyal supporter 
of that authoritarian state and a morbid hater 
of democratic measures, particularly the 
English Reform Bill. His political philosophy 
is set out in Philosophie des Rechts (1821) 

‘ The Philosophy of Right ’ (new tr. T. u] 
Knox 1942), and his lectures on the History 
of Philosophy, Philosophy of History and of 
Art, the last named an important contribution 
to aesthetics, were published posthumously. 
He died in a cholera epidemic. Hegel’s 
philosophy is a rationalization of his early 
mysticism, stimulated by Christian theology. 
He rejects the reality of finite and separate 
objects and minds in space and time, the 
Kantian ‘ thing-in-itself ’ and establishes 
without Spinoza’s dualism, an underlying, 
all-embracing unity, the Absolute. Only this 
rational whole is real and true. When we 
make statements or otherwise draw attention 
to a particular, we separate off this one 
aspect from the whole of reality, and this 
can therefore only be partially true. The 
evolutionary quest for greater unity and 
truth is achieved by the famous dialectic, 
positing something (thesis) denying it (anti¬ 
thesis) and combining the two half-truths in 
a synthesis which will contain necessarily a 
greater portion of truth in its complexity. 
Only the absolute is non-self-contradictory. 
It has something of the harmony of opposites 
of Heraclitus (q.v.). When applied as the 
underlying dynamic principle in the history 
of civilizations and of nations, it leads to 
plausible explanations, i.e. historicism, but 
bad history. Marx stood ‘ Hegel on the head ’ 
by making matter, not reason, the ultimate 
reality. For Hegel the rational whole has 
greater claim to reality than its parts. The 
group more reality than the individuals who 
compose it.^ This has become the justification 
of extremist authoritarian creeds from 
Fascism to Communism. Kierkegaard, who 
hated rationality and worshipped the indi¬ 
vidual, yet took over something of Hegel’s 
dialectic, which still survives in the existen- 
tialisrn of Heidegger and Sartre. Modified 
Hegelianism ruled under Bradley, Bosanquet, 
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fireen in Britain until the turn of the century, 
Shin its spell was eventually broken, by 
Sal pos^itivism. James’s pragmatism. 
Se l’s logical atomism and finally by the 
S tic approach of Moore and Wittgen- 
S with t&ir ruthless, exposure many 
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iditinn Of Hegel’S works (1927-32), studies 
ht E Caird (1883), J. G. Hibben (1902), on 
HegtrrW thought by W DHthey (19061, 
parlv theological writings H. Nohl (J907), 

R Cro^ce (1910), J. M. E. M‘Taggart (1910), 
w T stace (1924), G. R. G. Mure (194(1), 
k' R Popper, The Open Society and its 
Enemies, vol ii (1945), M. Hyppolite (1946) 
and J N. Findlay (1958). 

HEGESIPPUS, -jes'- (d. ,180), the earliest 
Christian church historian, was almost 
certainly a Jewish convert. He made a 
iournev by way of Corinth to Rome, and 
there compiled a list of the bishops of Rome 
0 Anicetus (a.d. 156-167), so that he must 
have written his history about that period, 
it was entitled F/vfi Afsftioricils of JEcclssiosticcil 
Affairs, and unhappily survives only in a few 
fragments which Eusebius embodied m his 
own history. ^ j r /. 

HEIBERG, (1) Guimar Edvard Rode, he i- 
bayr (1857-1929), Norwegian dramatist, 
essayist and critic, born at Christiania (Oslo). 
His principal plays, The Balcony (1894) and 
The Tragedy of Love (1904), are in the radical 
and rational tradition of Norwegian lilera- 

^^(2) Johan Ludvig, hl'berk (1791-1860), a 
Danish dramatic poet, like his father, Peter 
Andreas (1758-1841). 

(3) Johan Ludvig (1854-1928), Danish 
classical scholar, born at Aalborg, was 
simultaneously schoolmaster and professor 
of Classical Philology at Copenhagen (1896- 
1925). He edited a vast amount of Greek 
literature, especially the Greek mathemati¬ 
cians and medical writers. He was awarded 
an honorary Oxford doctorate and elected a 
corresponding member of the British Aca¬ 
demy in 1904. 

HEIDEGGER, Martin, hf- (1889- ,), 

German philosopher, born at Messkirch in 
Baden, professor of Philosophy at Marburg 
(1923), succeeded Husserl at Freiburg (1929- 
1945), when he was retired for his connections 
with the Nazi regime, Heidegger began in 
his uncompleted main work Sein und Zeit 
(1927; tr. W. Brock 1949) from HusserPs 
phenomenology an exhaustive ontological 
classification of ‘ Being ’ through the synthesis 
of the modes of human existence or Dasein, 
in which he was greatly influenced by the 
writings of Kierkegaard. He disclaimed, 
however, the title of existentialist, since he 
was not only concerned with personal 
existence and ethical choices but primarily 
with the ontological problem in general. 
Nevertheless, he has been a key influence in 
Sartre’s existentialism. Some British philo¬ 
sophers have found his linguistic innovations 
such as ‘ Nothing noths ’ insuperable. 
Translations of his other works, including 
his studies of the poet Holderiin, have been 
published under the collective titles Existence 


and Being, ed. W. Brock (1949), and The 
Question of Being, Irans. W. Kluback and 
J. T. Wilde (1959). See studies A. de 
Waelhens (1946) and M. Grene (1958), and 
H. J. Blackham, Six Existentialist Thinkers 
(1952). 

HEIDENSTAM, Venter von, he'id-en-stam 
(1859-1940), Swedish author and poet, born 
at Olshammer. He spent several years in 
southern Europe and the Middle East, and 
on his return published Vallfart och Vandring- 
sdr {Pilgrimage and Years of Wandering'. 
1888). This volume of collected poems, in 
marked contrast to the prevalent naturalism 
of Swedish literature of the time, established 
Heidenstam as one of the leaders of the new 
romantic movement in Sweden. There 
followed Endymion (1889), Hans Alienus 
(1892) and Poems (1895), after which much 
of his work is dominated by national ideas; 
The Carlists (1897-98), Swedes and their 
Chieftains (1908), &c. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature in 1916. 

HEIFETZ, Jascha, hifets (1901- ), American 
violinist of Russo-Polish birth, born in Vilna. 
In 1910 he began studies under Auer at St 
Petersburg Conservatory, touring Russia, 
Germany and Scandinavia at the age of 
twelve. After the Russian Revolution he 
settled in the United States, becoming an 
American citizen in 1924. He first appeared 
in Britain in 1920. Among works com¬ 
missioned by him from leading composers is 
William Walton’s violin concerto. 

HEIJN, or Heyn, Piet, liln (1578-1629), 
Dutch sailor, born at Dolfshaven, after an 
adventurous career became in 1623 vice- 
admiral under the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany. In 1624 he defeated the Spaniards 
near San Salvador in Brazil, and again in 
1626 off Bahia, returning with an immense 
booty. In 1626 he captured the Spanish 
silver flotilla, valued at 12,000,000 guilders; 
in 1629 was made Admiral of Holland; and 
on August 20 fell in a sea-fight against the 
privateers of Dunkirk. 

HEILBRON, Sir Ian Morris,/n7'- (1886-1959), 
Scottish chemist, born at Glasgow, professor 
of Organic Chemistry at Liverpool (1920), 
Manchester (1933) and at Imperial College, 
London (1938-49), was best known for his 
work on vitamins A and D. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1931. 

HEILPRIN, Angelo (1853-1907), American 
geologist and explorer, born of Polish 
ancestry in Hungary, and brought in 1856 to 
America. In 1885 he became a professor of 
Geology at Philadelphia and collected data 
in the Americas, the Arctic regions and in 
North Africa for his Geological Evidences of 
Evolution (1888), &c. 

HEINE, Heinrich, hi'ne (1797-1856), German 
poet and essayist, was born of Jewish parents 
at Diisseldorf, December 13. At seventeen 
he was sent to Frankfurt to learn banking, 
and next tried trading on his own account in 
Hamburg, but soon failed. In 1819 he went 
to Bonn; there, and at Berlin and Gottingen, 
he studied law, taking his doctor’s degree in 
1825. But his thoughts were given to poetry, 
At Berlin in 1821 he published Gedichte. 
which at once arrested attention. A second 
collection, Lyrisches Intermezzo, appeared in 
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1823. The first and second volumes of the 
Reisebilder were published (1826-27) and 
Das Buck der Lieder created excitement 
throughout Germany. These two works are 
Heme’s early masterpieces. Nearly all his 
writings are of an occasional nature—lyrical, 
autobiographical, journalistic, polemical. In 
1825 he had himself baptized, simply to 
secure the rights of German citizenship and a 
respectable standing. But by this step he 
only alienated the esteem of his own people. 
His revolutionary opinions remained insuper¬ 
able hindrances to his official employment in 
Germany. When his enthusiasm was roused 
by the July revolution in Paris, he hastened 
thither, going into a voluntary exile from 
which he never returned. Since 1825 he 
had travelled in England and Italy; he had 
worked on newspapers in Bavaria; and he 
wrote two more volumes of Reisebilder 
(1830-31). The July revolution seems to 
have awakened seriousness in Heine. He 
turned from poetry to politics, and assumed 
the role of leader of the cosmopolitan 
democratic movement. One of his chief 
aims was to make the French and the 
Germans acquainted with one another’s 
intellectual and artistic achievements. Hence 
sprang the Franzdsische Zustdnde (1833), first 
printed in the Allgcmeine Zeitung\ De 
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Civil Law (1733), the elements of 
law (1735), and a Jus Natural et gS' 
(1737; Eng. trans. 1763).-His hiolT 
Johann Michaelis (1674-1722) a famn 

HEINEMANN, William (1863-1920), English 
pubhshcr, born at Surbiton, fouAded S 
publishing house in London in 1890 and 
established its reputation with the works TTf 
Stevenson Kipling, H G. Wells, Galswor hy 
Somerset Maugham, Priestley, and others 
HEINICHEN, Johann David, 
(1683-1729), German composer, born 1 
Krossuin, near Weissenfels, died at Dresden 
where he had been Kapellmeister since 171?’ 
He wrote many choral and chamber worh 
as well as operas and a manual on continue 
playing. 

HEINKEL, Ernst, hui'kel (1888-1958) Ger 
man aircraft engineer, born at Grunbach 
founded in 1922 the Heinkcl works at 
Warnemunde, making at first seaplanes and 
later bombers and fighters which achieved 
fame m World War II. See his He ml 
(trans. 1956). 

HEINSE, Johann, hm'se (1749-1803), German 
romance-writer and poet, born in Thuringia 

See Life by 

Schober (1882). ^ 


lAllemagne (1835), the French version of HEINSIUS, hm'see-us, (1) Anthony 


Die Romantische Schule (1836); and Philo- 
sophie und Literatur in Deutschland, part of 
the miscellaneous writings entitled Der Salon 
(4 vols. 1835-40). Heine was always an 
Ishmael—he would fight under nobody’s flag 
but his own. His ambiguous attitude and 
his attack on Borne (q.y.) brought down upon 
him the enmity of his revolutionary com¬ 
patriots. On the eve of a duel, which his 
book on Borne (1840) ultimately cost him, 
he married Eugenie Mirat C Mathilde ’; d. 
1883), a Paris grisette, with whom he had 
been living seven years in free love. Then 
came his rich uncle Solomon’s death, and a 
quarrel with the family, because of their 
refusal to continue his annuity of 4000 
francs; but a compromise was effected in 
1847, and the annuity resumed. From 1848 
onwards he was confined to bed by spinal 
paralysis. He lingered on in excruciating 
pain, borne with heroic patience, until 
Februap^ 17. During these years of suffering 
he published Neue Gedichte and Deutschland, 
a satirical poem (1844); Atta Troll, the 
swan-song of romanticism ’ (1847); a 
collection of poems, Romancero (1851); and 
three volumes of Vermischte Schriften (1854). 
See editions by Strodtmann (1861-66), 
(1885 and 1886—87), and Elster 
(1S87), Strich (1924-31), and in French by 
biographies by 
Strodtmann (3rd ed. 1884) and Karpeles, who 
^^tobiographie (1888; trans. 
1910); Heines Familienleben, by his nephew 
Baron von Embden (1892; trans. 1893)- 
and Lives by W. Sharp (1888), Stieand 
(1875), Walter (1930) and Rose (1956). 

HE^CCros, Johann Gottlieb, hJ-nek'tsee- 
"f Vr ft German jurist, was professor 

Halle (from 1713, and again from 1733). 
He published m Latin a Syntagma of Roman 
legal antiquities (1718), a history of the 


1720), Dutch statesman, born at Delft in 
1688 became Grand Pensionary of Holland 
and was the close friend of William III fof 
England). ^ 

(2) Daniel (1580-1655), Dutch classical 
scholar, born at Ghent, became professor at 
Leyden. He edited many Latin classics, and 
published Latin poems and orations.—His 
son, Nicolaas (1620-81), obtained distinction 
a diplomatic agent and classical scholar. 

HEINZ, Henry John, hints (1844-1919) 
American food manufacturer and packer 
born of German parents at Pittsburgh. At 
the age of eight he peddled produce from 
the family garden, and in 1876 became co¬ 
founder, with his brother and cousin, of 
F. (Sc J, Heinz. The business was reorganized 
as H. J. Heinz Co. in 1888, and he was its 
president in 1905-19. He invented the slogan 
57 varieties ’ in 1896, promoted the pure- 
food movement in the U.S., and was a pioneer 
in staff welfare work. See the biographical 
The Magic Number 57, by Stephen Potter 
\ ^ 959 )* 

HEISENBERG, Werner Karl, hfzeri-berg 
(1901- ), German theoretical physicist, born 
m Wurzburg, was educated at Munich and 
Gottingen, becoming professor of Physics 
at Leipzig (1927-41) and professor at Berlin 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
(1^41 ”45). From 1945 he has been director 
of the Max Planck Institute at Gottingen and 
was one of the seventeen signatories of the 
Gottingen Declaration ’ of 1957 (see Hahn). 
With Born (q.v.) he developed quantum 
mechanics and formulated the revolution^ 
principle of indeterminacy in nuclear physics 
(1925). He was Nobel prize-man (1932), 
foreign-member of the Royal Society (1955) 
and Gifford Lecturer (1955-56). In 1958, he 
and Pauh announced the formulation of a 
unified field theory, which if established 
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•^nld remove the indeterminacy principle 
Infreinstra Einstein S 

Conception oj Nature 19d8). 

wflENA, the name of three samts: 

nt fc 250-330), mother of the Roman 
amDeror Constantine, originally (according 
to Si Anibrose) a tavern-keeper, a. native 
anoarently of Bithynia, not of T rier or 
B?fmin, was first the mistress then the wi c o 
ronstantius Chlorus, to whom she boic 
Constantine the Groat. She early became a 
Christian, hut was not baptized till alter the 
defeat of Maxentius. In 326, according to 
edition, she visited Jerusalem, and dis¬ 
covered tlie Holy Sepulchre and Ae cross. 

121 the wife of the Russian Grand-duke 
lEOT was baptized at Constantinople m 955. 
*’(3) (fl. 12th century) was a native of West 

IffiMODORUS (11. 3rd and 4th cent, a.d.), 
*^est and best of the Greek r 9 mance 
OTiters was born at Emosa in Syria, and 
a sophist. His Aethiopica narrates in 
poetic prose, at times with almost epic 
beauty and simplicity, the loves of I heagencs 

HEUOGAbIlUS, -gab', (ad 204-222), 

Roman emperor, was bom at Emesa. II is 
real name was Varius y\.vitLis Kassianus, but 
having when a child, been appointed high- 
priest of the Syro-Phocnician sun-god 
Bagabal, he assumed the name of that deity. 
Soon after the murder of Caracalla (21/), 
Heliogabalus was proclaimed emperor by tlic 
soldiers: he defeated his rival Macrinus on 
the borders of Syria and Phoenicia m 218. 
His reign was infamous for his gluttony and 
debaucheries. He was murdered in an 
insurrection of the praetorians. See Lite 
by Stuart Hay (1911). 

HELLER, Stephen (1815-88), Hungarian 
pianist and composer of Badapest, made his 
debut as a pianist at nine. From 1830, 
settling in Augsburg, he studied composition; 
in 1838 he removed to Paris, where he com¬ 
posed and taught until his death. He wrote 
almost exclusively for the pianoforte; his 
works consist of sonatas, etudes, &c. See 
Life by Barbedette (1876). 

HELMHOLTZ, Hcrmanni von (1821-94), 
German physiologist and physicist, born at 
Potsdam, was successively professor ol 
Physiology at Konigsberg (1849), Bonn 
(1855), Heidelberg (1858). _ In _ 1871 he 
became professor of Physics in Berlin. 
Ennobled 1883, he died at Charlottenburg. 
Helmholtz was equally distinguished in 
physiology, mathematics, and experimental 
and mathematical physics. His physiological 
works are principally connected with the eye, 
the ear, and the nervous system. His 
ophthalmoscope he invented after (1850) but 
independently of Babbage (q.v.). Of a semi- 
physical nature are his analysis of the 
spectrum, his explanation of vowel sounds, 
and his papers on the conservation^ of 
energy with reference to muscular action. 
In physical science he is known by his paper 
on Conservation of Energy (1847); by two 
memoirs in Crelle’s Journal, on vortex- 
motion in fluids, and on the vibrations of air 
in open pipes, &c.; and by researches into 
the development of electric current within a 


galvanic battery. See books by M‘Klendrick 
(1899) and Konigsberger (trans. 1906). 
HELMONT, Jean Baptiste van (1577-1644), 
Flemish chemist, born at Brussels, studied 
medicine, mysticism and finally chemistry 
under the influence of Paracelsus. Van 
Hclmont first emphasized the use of the 
balance in chemistry, and by its means 
showed the indestructibility of matter in 
chemical changes. He devoted much study 
to gases, and invented the word gas. He 
was also the first to take the melting-point of 
ice and the boiling-point of water as standards 
for temperature. He first employed the term 
saturation to signify the combination of an 
acid with a base; and he was one of the 
earliest investigators of the chemistry of the 
lluids of the human body. His works, en¬ 
titled Ortiis Medicinae, were often reprinted. 
See French monograph by Ronimelaere 
(1868) and a study by Redgrove (1922).—Flis 
youngest son, Franciscus Mercurius (1614- 
1699), was a teacher of deaf-mutes. See 
French Life by Brocckx (1870). 

HEI.O'iSE. Sec Abelard. 

HELPMANN, Robert (1909- ), Australian 
dancer, actor and choreographer, born at 
Mount Gambier, made his debut in Adelaide 
in 1923, joined Pavlova’s touring company 
in 1929 and in 1931 came to Britain to study 
under Ninette dc Valois. Flo was first dancer 
of the newly founded Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
(1933-50F A master of the mime, he created 
with distinction the role of Master ol Trc- 
gennis in the flaunted Ballroom (1934). 
His choreographic work, of which possibly 
Miracle in the Gorbals (1944), a modern 
parable set in Glasgow, is his best, includes 
certain fanciful and controversial ballet 
sequences in the highly popular film Red 
Shoes (1948) and Adam Zero. Sec Life by 
G. Anthony (1946) and study by C. Brahms 
(1943). 

HELPS, Sir Arthur (1813-75), English 
essayist and historian, born at Streatham, a 
Cambridge wrangler, became private sec¬ 
retary to the chancellor of the Exchequer 
and next to the Irish secretary. He wrote on 
historical, social and political topics, edited 
Prince Albert’s Speeches (1862) and Queen 
Victoria’s Journal of our Life in the Highlands 
(1868). In 1860 hb was appointed clerk to 
the privy-council and made C.B. in 1871 
and a K.C.B. in 1872. 

HELST, Bartholomaeus van der (c. 1611-70), 
Dutch painter, born at Haarlem, was joint- 
founder in 1653 of the painters’ guild of St 
Luke at Amsterdam, where he flourished as a 
portrait painter in the manner of Franz Hals. 
HELVETIUS, Claude Adrien, el-vay-syiis 
(1715-71), French philosopher, one of the 
Encyclopaedists, born at Paris, in 1738 was 
appointed a farmer-general, and became 
chamberlain to the queen’s household, 
associating much with the French philo¬ 
sophers of the day- In 1751 he withdrew 
to a small estate at Vor6 (Lo Pcrcho), where 
he spent his life in the education of his family, 
philanthropy and literary pursuits. In 1758 
appeared his De Vesprit, in which he en¬ 
deavoured to prove that sensation is the 
source of all intellectual activity. It was 
denounced by the Sorbonne and condemned 
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by the parliament of Paris to be publicly 
burnt. Everybody read it, and it was 
translated into the principal European 
tongues. His posthumous De rhomme 
(1772) influenced Bentham (q.v.). His gifted 
wife (1719-1800) settled in 1771 at Auteuil. 
See Morley’s Diderot and the Encyclopaedists 
(1878), and French works by Avezac- 
Lavigne (1875), Guillois (1894) and Keim 
(1907). 

HEPvIANS, Felicia Dorothea, nee Browne 
(1793-1835), English poetess, was born in 
Liverpool, and from 1800 was brought up 
near Abergele. In 1808-12 she published 
three volumes of poems, and in 1812 married 
an Irishman, Captain Hemans. Her principal 
works are The Siege of Valencia (1823), The 
Forest Sanctuary (1827), Records of Women 
(1828), Songs of the Affections (1830), but she 
is perhaps best remembered for the school¬ 
book perennial ‘ The boy stood on the 
burning deck ’ and ‘ The stately homes of 
England See complete edition of her 
works, with a memoir by her sister (1839). 

HEMINGWAY, Ernest Millar (1898- ), 

American author, bom at Oak Park, Illinois, 
A newspaper man, and by virtue of his era 
principally a war-correspondent, Hemingway 
emerged as a ‘ hard-boiled " character. His 
keen but narrow vision, his supreme gift of 
staccato, vernacular dialogue and technique 
of understatement heralded a revolution in 
English writing. The theme of most of his 
brilliant short stories and novels is that of 
physical courage. The latter include Torrents 
of Spring (1926), The Sim also Rises (1926), 
A Farewell to Arms (1929), For Whom the 
Bell Tolls (1940), on the Spanish Civil War, 
but it is only with the novella The Old Man 
and the Sea (1952) that Hemingway emerges 
with a deepened understanding of moral 
dignity. It won him a Pulitzer prize in 1953, 
and in 1954 he was awarded a Nobel prize. 
See Writers in Crisis by M. Geismar (1942); 
Life by John Atkins, Edmund Wilson, The 
Wound and the Bow (1941); and studies by 
C. Baker (1952) and C, A. Fenton (1955). 

HEMSTERHUIS, Tiberius, hemf ster~hoys 
(1685-1766), Dutch philologist, bom at 
Groningen, became professor of Greek at 
Franeker in 1720, and of Greek History at 
Leyden in 1740. He created a new school of 
Greek scholarship. His editions of the 
Onomasticon of Pollux (1706), of Lucian’s 
Select Dialogues (1708-32), and of Aristo¬ 
phanes’ Plutus (1744) are his chief works. 
See Ruhnken’s Elogium Hemsterhusii (1768). 
—His son, Frans (1721-90), philosopher and 
archaeologist, was born at Groningen, and 
died at The Hague. See French Life by 
Grucker (1866) and German by E. Meyer 
(1893). 

HENCH, Philip Showalter (1896- ), Amer¬ 

ican physician, bom at Pittsburgh in 1896. 
Head of the department of rheumatics at the 
Mayo Clinic (Rochester) from 1926, he 
discovered cortisone, and shared the Nobel 
prize for medicine in 1950 with Kendall and 
Reichstein. 

HENDERSON, ( 1 ) Alexander (c. 1583-1646), 
Scottish divine, bom at Creich in Fife, and 
educated at St Andrews, in 1610 became 
professor there of Rhetoric and Philosophy, 


and about 1614 was presented by Archbishon 
Gladstanes to the living of Leuchars^ 
Embracing the popular cause, he is supposed 
to have had a great share in drawing up the 
National Covenant, and was moderator of 
the General Assembly at Glasgow in 1638 
which restored all its liberties to the Kirk of 
Scotland. Moderator in 1641 and in 1643 
he drafted the famous Solemn League and 
Covenant, and sat for three years in the 
Westminster Assembly. See Lives bv Aiton 
(1836) and M‘Crie (1846). ^ 

( 2 ) Arthur (1863-1935), British Labour 
politician, born at Glasgow, was brought ud 
in Newcastle, where he worked as an iron- 
moulder and became a lay-preacher. He 
helped to build up the Labour party of 
which he was chairman (1908-10, 1914 L 37 
1931-32), served in the Coalition Cabinets 
(1915-17), was home secretary (1924) 
foreign secretary (1929-31), when he refused 
together with the majority of the Labour 
party, to enter Ramsay MacDonald’s 
National Government (1931). A great 
crusader for general disarmament, he was 
president of the World Disarmament 
Conference (1932). See Life by Mrs M. A 
Hamilton (1938), and E. Jenkins, From 
Foundry to Foreign Office (1933). 

(3) George Hugh (1892-1949), Canadian 
mathematical physicist, with Bateson intro¬ 
duced a microphotometric method to deter¬ 
mine the age of rocks. 

(4) Sir Nevile Meyrick (1882-1942), British 
diplomat, born at Sedgwick, Sussex, was 
minister to Yugoslavia (1929-35), ambas¬ 
sador to the Argentine (1935-37), and 
thereafter to Germany until the outbreak of 
World War IL See his Failure of a Mission 
(1940). 

(5) Thomas (1798-1844), Scottish astro¬ 
nomer, born at Dundee, was destined for 
the law but devoted his leisure hours to 
astronomical calculations. In 1831 he was 
appointed director of the Royal Observatory 
at the Cape of Good Hope. In 1832 he 
measured the parallax of the star, alpha 
Centauri. In 1834 he became first astro¬ 
nomer royal for Scotland. 

HENGIST (d. 488) and HORSA (d. 455), two 
brothers, said by Nennius and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle to have led the first band of 
Teutoqic invaders to Britain. They landed 
from Jutland at Ebbsfleet in the Isle of 
Thanet in 449 to help King Vortigern against 
the Piets, and were rewarded with a gift of 
Thanet. Soon after they turned against 
Vortigern, but were defeated at Aylesford, 
where Horsa was slain. Hengist, however, 
is said to have conquered Kent. Both names 
mean ‘ horse ’. 

HENGSTENBERG, Ernst Wilhelm (1802-69), 
German Protestant theologian, was born at 
Frdndenberg, Westphalia, and educated at 
Bonn. At first a rationalist, at Basel (1823) 
he passed to the opposite extreme, and 
thereafter as teacher, editor and author of 
many books, combated rationalism in every 
form, and sought to restore the orthodoxy 
of the 16th century. See Life by Bachmann 
and Schmalenbach (1876-92). 

HENLE, Friedrich Gustav Jakob, hen'le 
(1809-85), German anatomist, born at Fiirth, 
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held professorships at Berlin, Zurich and 
Heidelberg, discovered the tubules in the 
kidney which are named after him and 
wrote treatises on systematic anatomy. 
henlein, Konrad, hen'lln (1898-1945), 
leader of the Sudeten Germans in the agita¬ 
tion on the eve of the second World War 
leading in 1938 to Germany’s seizure of 
Sudetenland from Czechoslovakia, and in 
1939 to the institution of the German 
protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia and 
the dissolution of Czechoslovakia. Gauleiter 
of Sudetenland in 1938 and from 1939 civil 
commissioner for Bohemia, on Germany’s 
subsequent defeat in the war he committed 
suicide when in American hands. 

HENLEY, (1) John, ‘ Orator Henley ’ (1692- 
1756), English clergyman, born at Melton- 
Mowbray vicarage, studied at Cambridge, 
taught in the school of his native town, 
compiled a grammar of seven languages, 
The Complete Linguist (1719-21), and was 
ordained in 1716. In 1726, he set up an 
" oratory ’, to teach universal knowledge in 
week-day lectures and primitive Christianity 
in Sunday sermons, but his addresses were 
a medley of ribaldry and solemnity, wit and 
absurdity. His Oratory Transactions contain 
a Life of himself. 

(2) William Ernest (1849-1903), English 
poet, playwright, critic and editor, born at 
Gloucester. Crippled by tuberculosis, he 
spent months in Edinburgh Infirmary (1873- 
1875), where he wrote A Book of Verses 
(1888) which won him the friendship of R. L. 
Stevenson, with whom he collaborated in 
three plays, Deacon Brodk\ Beau Austin and 
Admiral Guinea. Other volumes of his verse, 
with its unusual rhymes and esoteric words, 
followed: The Song of the Sword (1892), 
Collected Poems (1898), For England's Sake 
(1900), Hawthorn and Lavender (1901) and 
A Song of Speed (1903). A pungent critic, 
he successfully edited the Magazine of Art^ 
Scots Observer and worked on a dictionary 
of slang. See Lives by L. C. Corn ford 
(1913), Buckley (Princeton 1945) and J. 
Connell (1949). 

HENNER, Jean Jacques, en-er (1829-1905), 
French painter, born in Alsace, best known 
for his religious subjects, portraits and 
nudes somewhat in the manner of Correggio, 
including Girl Reading in the Luxembourg. 
HENNINGSEN, Charles Frederick (1815-77), 
Anglo-Swedish soldier of fortune, born in 
England of Swedish parentage, served with 
the Carlists in Spain, with the Russians in 
Circassia, with Kossuth in liungary, and 
with Walker in Nicaragua. In the American 
civil war he commanded a Confederate 
brigade, and afterwards superintended the 
manufacture of Minie rifles. He wrote The 
White Slave (1845), The Past and Future of 
Hungary (1852), &c. 

HENRIETTA ANNE, Duchess of Orleans 
(1644-70), fifth daughter of Charles I and 
Henrietta Maria (q.v.), who left her at Exeter, 
taken by the parliamentarians under Fairfax 
in April 1646, but three months afterwards, 
disguised as a French beggar-woman, her 
governess, Lady Dalkeith, escaped with 
her from Oatlands to Calais. Her mother 
brought her up a Catholic, In 1661 she was 


married to Louis XIV’s only brother, Philip, 
Duke of Orleans. As Louis’s ambassadress 
in 1670 she wheedled Charles II into signing 
the secret treaty of Dover; and she had been 
back in France about a fortnight, when on 
June 30 she died, almost certainly of poison, 
but possibly without her husband’s cognis¬ 
ance. See Charles II and works there cited; 
and Lives by Mme de la Fayette (1720; 
new cd. by Anatole France, 1882), Baillon 
(1887), Julia Cartwright (1893), and Barine’s 
Madame^ Mere du Regent (1909). 
HENRIETTA MARIA (1609-69), Queen of 
Charles I of England, born at the Louvre, 
the youngest child of Henry IV of France, 
whose assassination six months afterwards 
loft her to the unwise upbringing of her 
mother, Marie de’ Medicis. A lovely little 
thing, bright of eye and wit, but spoilt and 
wayward, she was married in 1625 to Charles 
I. Her French attendants and Catholic 
beliefs made her extremely unpopular. In 
February 1642, under the threat of impeach¬ 
ment, she fled to Holland and raised funds 
for the royalist cause. A year later she 
landed at Bridlington, and met Charles near 
Edgchill. On April 3, 1644, they separated 
at Abingdon, never to meet. At Exeter, on 
June 16, she gave birth to Henrietta Anne 
(q.v.) and a fortnight later she was compelled 
to flee to France. The war of the Fronde 
(1648) reduced her temporarily to destitu¬ 
tion, despite the liberal allowance assigned 
to her. She paid two visits to England after 
the Restoration (1660-61, 1662-65). Sec 
Charles I and works there cited; Lives by 
Miss Taylor (1905), Miss Haynes (1912), 
Miss Carola Oman (1936); also Strickland’s 
Queens of England. 

HENRY, the name of eight kings of England: 

Henry 1 (1068-1135), youngest and only 
English-born son of William the Conqueror, 
was born traditionally at Selby. When war 
broke out between his brothers, William 
Rufus and Robert of Normandy, Henry 
helped the latter to defend Normandy; yet 
in the treaty which followed (1091) he was 
excluded from the succession. Immediately 
after William’s death (August 2, 1100) Henry 
seized the royal treasure, and was elected 
king by the Witan. He issued a charter 
restoring the laws of Edward the Confessor 
and the Conqueror, recalled Anselm, and 
set about great and popular reforms in the 
administration of justice. He strengthened 
his position by a marriage with Eadgyth 
(Matilda), daughter of Malcolm of Scotland 
and Queen Margaret, who was descended 
from the old English royal house. Robert 
had been granted a pension of 3000 marks 
to resign his claim to the English crown, but 
(1105-06) Henry made war against his badly- 
governed duchy; Robert was defeated at 
Tinchebrai, September 28, 1106, and was 
kept a prisoner for life (28 years). To hold 
Normandy Henry was obliged to wage nearly 
constant warfare. The French king took 
part with William, Robert’s youthful son; 
but the first war ended in the favourable 
peace of Gisors (1113); and in 1114 his 
daughter Matilda was married to the Emperor 
Henry V. The second war (1116-20) was 
marked by the defeat of the French king at 
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Noyon in 1119, and Henry was able to satisfy 
tlie pops, v/ho succeeded in bringing about a 
peace. In 1120 Henry’s only legitimate son, 
William, was drowned on his way from 
Normandy to England. A fresh rebellion in 
Normandy ended in the battle of Bourg- 
theroulde (1124). In 1126 Matilda, now a 
widow, came back from Germany; Henry 
made the barons swear to receive her as Lady 
of England; and the same year she was 
married to Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of the 
Count of Anjou- Henry died near Rouen, 
December 1, 1135, and the crowm was seized 
by his sister Adela’s son, Stephen of Blois. 
Henry I was posthumously styled Beauclerc, 
or the Scholar, in honour of his learning, 
which was considerable for a king in his age. 
Able he v/as, but crafty, consistent, passion¬ 
less in his policy, and often guilty of acts of 
cold-blooded cruelty. Law was administered 
during his reign with strictness, and the mass 
of his subjects reaped the blessings of his firm 
rule. See Freeman, Norman Conquest^ vol. v, 
H. W. C. Davis, England Under the Normans 
and Angevins (llth ed. 1937), G- Slocombc, 
Sons of the Conqueror (1960). 

Henry II (1133"89), the son of Matilda, 
Henry I’s daughter, and her second husband, 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, was born at Le Mans, 
March 5. At eighteen he was invested with 
the duchy of Normandy, his mother’s 
heritage, and within a year became also, by 
his father’s death, Count of Anjou; while in 

1152 his marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
the divorced wife of Louis VII, added Poitou 
and Guienne to his dominions. In January 

1153 he landed in England, and in November 
a treaty was agreed to whereby Henry was 
declared the successor of Stephen; he was 
crowned in 1154. He confirmed his grand¬ 
father’s laws, re-established the exchequer, 
banished the foreign mercenaries, demolished 
the hundreds of castles erected in Stephen’s 
reign, and recovered the royal estates. The 
whole of 1156 he spent in France, reducing 
his brother, Geoffrey of Nantes, who died in 
1158, and, having secured his territories, he 
spent the next five years warring and organiz¬ 
ing his possessions on the Continent. Henry’s 
object was that of all the Norman kings—to 
build up the royal power at the expense of 
the barons and of the church. From the 
barons his reforms met wdth little serious 
opposition; with the clergy he was less 
successful. To aid him in reducing the 
church to subjection, he appointed his 
chancellor, Becket (q.v.), to the see of 
Canterbury. Henry compelled him and the 
other prelates to agree to the ‘ Constitutions 
of Clarendon ’, but Becket proved a sturdy 
churchman, and the struggle between him 
and his monarch was terminated only by his 
murder. In 1174 Henry did penance at 
Becket’s tomb, but he ended by bringing the 
church to subordination in civil matters. 
Meanwhile he org^ized an expedition to 
Ireland. The English pope Adrian IV had 
in 1155 given Henry authority over the entire 
island; and a number of Norman-Welsh 
knights had gained a footing in the country— 
among them Richard de Clare, Earl of 
Pembroke, nicknamed Strongbow, who in 
1170 married the heiress of Leinster and 
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assumed rule as the Earl of Leinster. Henry 
was jealous at the rise of a powerful feuaal 
baronage in Ireland, and during his stav 
there (1171-72) he broke the power of 
Strongbow and the other nobles. In 1185 
Prince John was appointed king of Ireland 
But before the end of 1186 he was driven 
from the country, and all was left in confusion 
The eldest of Flenry’s sons had died in 
childhood; the second, Henry, born in II 55 
was crowned as his father’s associate and 
successor in 1170. In 1173, incited by their 
jealous mother, Queen Eleanor, the prince 
and his brother Richard rebelled against 
their father, and their cause was espoused by 
the kings of France and Scotland. The latter 
William the Lion, was ravaging the north of 
England when he was taken prisoner at 
Alnwick in 1174, and to obtain his liberty 
he submitted to do homage to Henry. In a 
few months Flenry had re-established his 
authority in all his dominions. During a 
second rebellion Prince Henry died; and in 
1185 Geoffrey, the next son, was killed in a 
tournament at Paris. In 1188, while Henry 
was engaged in a war with Philip of France, 
Richard joined the French king; and in 1189’ 
Henry, having lost Le Mans and the chief 
castles of Maine, agreed to a treaty of peace 
granting an indemnity to the followers of 
Richard. The sight of the name of his 
favourite son John in the list broke his heart; 
he died at Chinon July 6 . On the whole, 
Henry was an able and enlightened sovereign’ 
a clear-headed, unprincipled politician, and 
an able general; his reign was one of great 
legal reforms. Fair Rosamond (see Clif¬ 
ford) was said to have borne him two sons, 
William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and 
Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, but this is 
improbable. See Lives by Mrs Green (1888) 
and Salzmann (1919), and Ramsay’s Angevin 
Empire (1903). 

Henry III (1207-72), was born at Win¬ 
chester, October 1, and succeeded his father, 
King John, in 1216. In 1227 he declared 
himself of age; in 1232 he deprived Hubert 
de Burgh, who had ruled as regent and 
justiciary, of all his offices; and in 1234 he 
took the administration into his own hands. 
A war with France cost him Poitou, and 
might have cost him all his continental 
possessions but for the generosity of Louis IX. 
He reissued the Great Charter, with omis¬ 
sions; and he confirmed it more than once 
as a condition of a money grant. He was 
beset with favourites; his misrule and 
extortion roused all classes, and in 1258 
parliament, headed by his brother-in-law, 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, forced 
him to agree to the Provisions of Oxford, 
transferring his power to a commission of 
barons. But disunion among the barons 
enabled Henry to repudiate his oath, and 
after a brief war (1263) the matter was 
referred to Louis of France, who annulled 
the Provisions. De Montfort and his parly 
took up arms against the king, defeated him, 
made him prisoner at Lewes (1264), and 
forced him to the humiliating agreement 
called the Mise of Lewes. Earl Simon then 
summoned parliament (January 1265), the 
first in which boroughs were represented. 
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Within a year the Earl of Gloucester deserted of Henry IV by Mary dc Bohun, and in 1399 
Montfort, and, with Prince Edward, defeated was created Prince of Wales. From 1401 to 
and slew Montfort (q.v.) at Evesham (1265). 1408 he was engaged against Glendower and 

Henry died November 16, 1272. See Free- the Welsh rebels; in 1409 he became constable 
man and Stubbs; works by Miss Norgate of Dover, and in 1410 captain of Calais. To 
( 1912 ), Margt. A. Hennings (1924); Ramsay’s this time belong the exaggerated stories of 
Dawn of the Constitution (1908), R. F. his wild youth. He was crowned on April 10, 
Trehame, The Baronial Flan of Reform (1932), 1413, and at the outset of his reign liberated 

and study by F. M. Powicke (1947). the young Earl of March, the true heir to the 

Henry FV (1367-1413), the first king of the crown, restored Flotspur’s son to his father’s 
House of Lancaster, was born April 3, the lands and honours, and had Richard IPs 
son of John of Gaunt, and was surnamed body buried in Westminster. The great 
Bolingbroke, from his birthplace in Lincoln- effort of his reign was an attempted conquest 
shire. His father was fourth son of Edward of France; and in 1414 he demanded the 
III, his mother daughter of Duke Henry of French crown, to which he seems to have 
Lancaster. In 1386 Henry married the rich believed that he had a valid claim through 
heiress, Mary de Bohun, In 1397 he sup- his great-grandfather, Edward III. In 
ported Richard II against the Duke of August 1415 he sailed with a great army, and 
Gloucester, and was created Duke of on September 22 took Harfleur. On October 
Hereford; in 1398 he was banished, and in 25, at Agincourt, he gained a battle against 
1399, when his father died, his estates were such odds as to make his victory one of the 
declared forfeit to Richard, in July Henry most notable in history. Two years after he 
landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire; on again invaded France, and by the end of 1418 
September 29 he induced Richard, deserted Normandy was once more subject to the 
and betrayed, to sign a renunciation of his English crown. In 1420 was concluded the 
claims; thereupon he had himself crowned; ‘perpetual peace’ of Troyes, under which 
and four months later Richard died, of Henry was recognized as regent and ‘ heir of 
starvation probably, in Pontefract Castle, France and married the French king’s 
February 1400. During Henry’s reign daughter, Catharine of Valois (q.v.). In 
rebellion and lawlessness were rile, and February 1421 ho took his young queen to 
frequent descents were made upon the coast England to be crowned; but in a month he 
by expeditions from France. The king’s was recalled by nows of the defeat at Bauge 
movements were constantly hampered for of his brother, the Duke of Clarence. FIcnry’s 
want of money, and ‘ war treasurers ’ were wonted success was attending him, when he 
ultimately appointed by the impatient was seized with illness, and died at Vincennes, 
Commons to watch the disbursement of the August 31, leaving an infant to succeed him. 
sums voted. In 1404 parliament proposed Henry was devout, just, and pure of life; yet 
to confiscate the properly of the clergy; but his religion did not make him merciful to a 
Henry not only discountenanced all such conquered enemy; and he persecuted the 
proposals, but permitted severe enactments Lollards. See Works cited at Henry IV; 
against heretics. In 1401 William Chatrys and books by Wylie (1914-29), Mowat 
was burnt for heresy at Smithficld. Under (1920), Newhall (1924), E. F. Jacob (1947), 
Owen Glendower the Welsh maintained their and study by Wylie and Waugh (1914-29). 
independence throughout this reign. Scot- Henry VI (1421-71), only child of Henry V 
land Henry invaded in 1400, besieging and Catharine of France, was born at 
Edinburgh Castle until compelled by famine Windsor, December 6. During his minority 
to retire. In 1402, while Henry was engaged his uncle, the Duke of Bedford, was appointed 
against the Welsh, the Scots invaded Nor- to govern France, and another uncle, 
thumberland; but they were encountered Flumphrcy, Duke of Gloucester, to be 
by the Earl of Northumberland and his son protector of England, with a council appoin- 
Harry Percy, and were defeated (September ted by parliament. In France, the incapable 
14) at Humbleton (or Flomildon), where Charles VI having died, the dauphin assumed 
Douglas was taken prisoner. Harry Percy the title of Charles VII, but his army was 
(Hotspur) and his house shortly after leagued almost annihilated by the English at Verneuii 
with Douglas and Glendower against Henry; (1424). In 1429 the siege of Orleans was 
but the king met the Percies at Shrewsbury raised by the French, inspired by Joan of Arc, 
(July 21, 1403), where they were utterly and after this the English power declined 
defeated, Hotspur slain, and Douglas again steadily. Henry was crowned king of 
taken prisoner. In 1046 Prince James of England in 1429, and king of France at Paris 
Scotland (afterwards James I) was captured in 1431. Bedford, the only great English 
on his way to France, and was detained and leader, died in 1435; Paris was recovered 
educated in England. The civil wars in by the dauphin in 1436, Normandy was lost 
France gave Henry an opportunity to send in 1450; and in 1453 the English were 
two expeditions (1411-12) thither; but in his expelled from all France (Calais excepted). 
later years he was a chronic invalid, afflicted In 1445 Henry married the strong-minded 
with epileptic fits. He died in the Jerusalem Margaret of Anjou; in 1447 the Beaufort 
Chamber at V/estminster, March 20. See party and she had, Gloucester arrested for 
Stubbs, vol. iii; Gairdner’s Blouses of treason; and five days later he was found 
Lancaster and York (1874); Ramsay’s dead in his bed, but there is no proof that he 
Lancaster and York (1892); Wylie’s England was murdered. Jack Cade (q.v.) obtained 
under Henry IV temporary possession of London, but was 

Henry V (1387 1422), was born at Mon- soon captured and executed. As a descendant 
mouth, August 9, the eldest of the six children of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, Edward Ill's 
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third son, Richard, Duke of York, had a 
better title to the crown than Henry; in 1454, 
during the latter’s mental lapse, he was 
appointed protector by parliament. On the 
kmg’s recovery York levied an army to 
maintain his power, and at St Albans (1455) 
the Yorkists were victors and the king taken 
prisoner. This was the first of twelve battles 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster 
in the Wars of the Roses. A return of Henry s 
disorder made York again protector in 1455- 
1456; and on his recovery Henry vainly 
strove to maintain peace between the 
factions. Margaret headed the Lancastrian 
forces; but in 1461 Edward IV was pro¬ 
claimed king, and in 1465 Henry was captured 
and committed to the Tower. In 1470 
Warwick restored him to the throne, but 
six months after he was again in Edward’s 
hands; and at Tewkesbury (May 4,1471) his 
son was slain and Margaret (q.v.) taken 
prisoner. Edward returned to London on 
May 21; and that night Henry was murdered. 
Henry, the ‘ royal saint founded Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge. See Stubbs, 
Gairdner’s Lancaster and York, and his 
introduction to the Paston Letters (1872); 
Blacman’s Life (c. 1510; trans. 1919); and a 
work by Gasquet (1923). 

Henry VII (1457-1509), father of Henry 
Vin, bom at Pembroke Castle on January 28, 
the grandson of that Owen Tudor who 
married Queen Catharine, widow of Henry V, 
was the founder of the Tudor dynasty; his 
mother, a great-granddaughter of John of 
Gaunt, ranking as the lineal descendant of 
the House of Lancaster. After the Lancast¬ 
rian defeat at Tewkesbury Henry was whisked 
away to Brittany, where all the Yorkist 
attempts on his life and liberty were frus¬ 
trated. On August 1,1485, Henry landed, un¬ 
opposed, at Milford Haven. After the death 
of Richard ‘ Crookback’ on Bosworth Field, 
Parliament assented in Henry’s assumption 
of the regal title. As monarch, his undeviat- 
ing policy was to restore peace and prosperity 
to a war-worn and impoverished land; an 
aim which his marriage of reconciliation with 
Elizabeth of York materially advanced. 
Minor Yorkist revolts, like the pretensions 
of such pinchbeck claimants to the throne as 
Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck, were 
firmly dealt with; but Henry’s policy in 
general was mercantilist and pacific, as was 
demonstrated by his readiness to conclude 
peace with France for a promised indemnity 
of £149,000. With the self-immolation of 
the feudal aristocracy in the recent war, the 
matrix of power had shifted from the castle 
to the bourse; and Henry’s ship-building 
subsidies expanded his mercantile marine 
while giving him first call on craft speedily 
convertible into warships. The marriage of 
Henry’s heir to Catharine of Aragon cemen¬ 
ted ^ an alliance with Spain that largely 
nullified the soaring aspirations of France; 
while long-nursed Caledonian enmity was 
undermined when James IV of Scotland wed 
the ‘Huckster King’s’ daughter Margaret. 
A widower after 1503, Henry’s design to 
further his policy by remarriage was cut short 
by his death in 1509. His personal fortune 
of over a million and a half reflected the 


commercial prosperity his prudent policy had 
restored to the realm. See works by Hallam 
(1827), Bacon (1622), Tcmperley (1918) 
Pickthorn (1934), and Pollard’s Pekn of 

Henry VII ^ 

Henry VIII (1491-1547), second son of the 
above, born at Greenwich, June 28, ascended 
the throne in 1509. During the first years 
of his reign he held a place in the hearts of 
his people- In his earlier manhood he was 
accounted the handsomest and most accom¬ 
plished prince of his time; and his accession 
to the throne was hailed by such men as 
Colet, Erasmus and More. Seven weeks 
later Henry married Catharine of Aragon, 
his brother Arthur’s widow—a step of 
tremendous consequence. As a member of 
the Holy League, formed by the pope and 
Spain against Louis XII, he in 1512 invaded 
France, and next year won the so-called 
Battle of Spurs, and captured Terouenne 
and Tournay. During his absence a greater 
triumph was gained in the defeat of the 
Scots at Flodden. It was in this French war 
that Wolsey became prominent. So early as 
1514 he was, after the king, the first man in 
the country. The chief aim of Wolsey and 
his master was to hold in equipoise France 
and Spain, and to win/or England as arbiter 
an importance to which her own resources 
hardly entitled her. The support of England 
was accordingly till 1525 given to Spain 
against France. The struggle between 
Charles V and Francis proceeded with 
varying success till, in 1525, Francis was 
brought to the verge of ruin by his defeat and 
capture at Pavia. As the ascendancy thus 
gained by the emperor endangered tlie 
balance of power, England was now thrown 
into alliance with France. In 1521 the Duke 
of Buckingham, a descendant of Edward III, 
was executed on an almost groundless charge 
of treason. The same year Henry published 
his famous book on the Sacraments in reply 
to Luther, and received from Pope Leo X 
the title borne by all Henry’s successors, 

‘ Defender of the Faith To enable him to 
play his part in continental aff'airs, Henry had 
frequent need of heavy supplies; and Wolsey 
took on himself all the odium of excessive 
taxation. Wolsey made himself still further 
odious by the suppression of all monasteries 
with less than seven inmates, devoting the 
revenues to educational purposes. In 1525 
Henry’s expensive foreign policy again 
brought him into straits, and Wolsey pro¬ 
posed an illegal tax, the Amicable Loan; 
it met with the strongest opposition,, and 
Wolsey was forced to abandon it. The 
turning-point in Henry’s reign is the moment 
^ when he determined that his marriage with 
Catharine of Aragon must be nullified. All 
her children, except Mary, had died in 
infancy, and Henry professed to see in this 
the judgment of Heaven on an unnatural 
alliance; any doubt of the legitimacy of 
Mary might lead to a renewal of the civil 
wars; further, Henry had set his affections 
on Anne Boleyn, a niece of the Duke of 
Norfolk. Pope Clement VII was at first 
disposed to humour Henry, and in 1528 sent 
Cardinal Campeggio to England to try the 
validity of the marriage. The visit settled 
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nothing; and the pope, under pressure from 
the emperor, revoked the case to the Roman 
curia. This proved the ruin of Wolsey, who 
now found himself without a friend at home 
or abroad. In 1529 he was stripped of his 
goods and honours, and dismissed in disgrace; 
next year he was summoned to London on a 
charge of high treason, but died on the way. 
Despite the coldness of the pope, Henry was 
as determined as ever on the divorce, and by 
humbling the clergy he thought he could 
bring the pope to terms. In 1531 the whole 
body of the clergy, on the same grounds as 
Wolsey, were declared guilty of treason under 
the law of praemunire, and purchased pardon 
only by the payment of £118,840. He 
extorted from them his recognition as 
‘ protector and supreme head of the church 
and clergy of England ’, and in 1532 abolished 
the annates paid to the pope. Sir Thomas 
More, who had succeeded to the chancellor¬ 
ship, and who saw the inevitable end of 
Henry’s policy, prayed to be relieved of the 
Great Seal. In further defiance of Rome, 
Henry (1533) was privately married to 
Anne Boleyn. In 1534 it was enacted that all 
bishops should be appointed by a congd 
d'elire from the crown, and that all recourse 
to the bishop of Rome should be illegal. It 
was also enacted that the king’s marriage 
with Catharine was invalid, that the suc¬ 
cession to the crown should lie with the issue 
of Henry’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, and 
that the king was the sole supreme head of 
the Church of England. To this last act 
Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More refused 
to swear, and both were executed next year. 
The supporters of Luther were treated with 
the same severity as those of the old church 
who refused to acknowledge the king in the 
place of the pope. To show that his quarrel 
was with the pope and not the church, and to 
proclaim his soundness in doctrine, Henry 
ordered (1537) the publication of the Bishops* 
Book or the Institution of a Christian Man, 
strictly orthodox save on the headship of the 
pope. In the famous Statute of the Six 
Articles, known as the Bloody Statute, all 
the fundamental doctrines of the Church of 
Rome are insisted on, with the severest 
penalties, as necessary articles of belief 
(1539). In 1535 Henry appointed a com¬ 
mission under Thomas Cromwell to report 
on the state of the monasteries for the 
guidance of parliament; and the document 
seemed to justify the most drastic dealing. 
An act was passed for the suppression of all 
monasteries with a revenue under £200 a year 
—a high-handed and unpopular step. This, 
together with the fact that everywhere there 
was much misery by reason of the land being 
extensively converted from agricultural to 
pastoral purposes, caused, the year after the 
suppression of the smaller monasteries, a 
formidable insurrection in the northern 
counties, known as the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
The revolt was crushed, and Henry next 
(1536) suppressed all the remaining monas¬ 
teries. |The bulk of the revenues passed to 
the crown and to those who had made them¬ 
selves useful to the king. In 1536 Queen 
Catharine died, and the same year Anne 
Boleyn herself was executed for infidelity. 


The day after her execution Henry was 
betrothed to Jane Seymour (c. 1509-37), who 
died leaving a son, afterwards Edward VI. 
Anne of Cleves was chosen as the king’s 
fourth wife, in the hope of attaching the 
Protestant interest of Germany. Anne’s 
personal appearance proved so little to 
Henry’s taste that he consented to the mar¬ 
riage only on the condition that a divorce 
should follow speedily. Cromwell had made 
himself as generally detested as Wolsey. It 
was mainly through his action that Anne had 
been brought forward, and his enemies used 
Henry’s indignation to effect his ruin. 
Accused of high treason by the Duke of 
Norfolk, he was executed on a bill of attain¬ 
der, without a trial (1540); and Henry 
married Catharine Howard, another niece 
of the Catholic Duke of Norfolk. Before two 
years had passed Catharine suffered the 
same fate as Anne Boleyn, on the same charge, 
and in July 1543 Henry married his sixth wife, 
Catharine Parr, widow of Lord Latipier^ who 
was happy enough to survive him. During 
all these years Henry’s interest in the struggle 
between Francis and the emperor had been 
kept alive by the intrigues of France in 
Scotland. At length Henry and Francis 
concluded a peace (1546), of which Scotland 
also had the benefit. The execution of the 
young Earl of Surrey, son of the Duke of 
Norfolk, on a charge of high treason, com¬ 
pletes the long list of the judicial murders of 
Henry’s reign. Norfolk himself was saved 
from the same fate only by the death of 
Henry himself, January 28. Henry is apt to 
be judged simply as an unnatural monster, 
influenced by motives of cruelty and lust. 
Yet from first to last he was popular with 
his people, and he inspired the most devoted 
affection of those in immediate contact with 
him. In point of personal morals he was pure 
compared with Francis and James V of 
Scotland; even in the shedding of blood he 
was merciful compared with Francis. Only 
a prince of the most imperious will could 
have effected the great ecclesiastical revolu¬ 
tion. See Fronde’s History of England (vols. 
i-iv). Brewer’s Henry VIII (ed. Gairdner, 
1884), Creighton’s Wolsey (1888), Gasquet’s 
Dissolution of the English Monasteries (1889), 
A. F. Pollard’s Henry VIII (1902), Martin 
Hume’s Wives of Henry VIII (1905), H, A. L. 
Fisher, Political History, 1485-1547 (1910), 
and Pickthorn, Early Tudor Government 
(1934). 

HENRY, the name of four Kings of France: 

Henry I (1008-60), son of Robert 11, 
ascended the throne in 1031 and was involved 
in struggles with Normandy and with 
Burgundy, which he had unwisely granted to 
his rival brother Robert. 

Flenry II (1519-59), father of Henry III, 
born March 31, married Catharine de’ 
Medici in 1533, and succeeded his father, 
Francis I, in 1547. Immediately after his 
accession he proceeded to oppress his 
Protestant subjects. Through the influence 
of the Guises he formed an alliance with 
Scotland, and declared war against England, 
which ended in 1558 with the taking of 
Calais, after that city had been 210 years an 
English possession. In 1552 he formed 
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alliances with, the German Reformers, and 
sent an army to aid Maurice of Saxony 
against the emperor. His troops captured 
Toul and Verdun, while Montmorency seized 
Metz. In 1557 Guise’s design to conquer 
Naples was frustrated by the generalship of 
Alva, whilst in the Low Countries Mont¬ 
morency sustained a crushing defeat at St 
Quentin. These reverses were followed by 
the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis (1559). 
Shortly afterwards Henry was accidentally 
wounded in a tournament by Montgomery, a 
Scottish nobleman, and died July 10. See 
works by Barre-Duparcq (1887), Bourgiez 
(1891), H. N. Williams (1910). 

Henry HI (1551-89), third son of the above, 
was bom September 19. In 1569 he gained 
victories over the Protestants at Jariiac and 
Moncontour, and he took an active share in 
the massacre of St Bartholomew. In 1573 
the intrigues of the queen-regent secured his 
election to the crown of Poland; but in 1575 
he succeeded his brother, Charles IX, on the 
French throne. His reign was a period of 
almost incessant civil war between Huguenots 
and Catholics, the Duke of Guise having 
formed the Holy League to assert the 
supremacy of Catholicism and secure the 
reversion of the throne to the Guises. Henry 
showed fickleness and want of courage in his 
public conduct; and in private his life was 
spent in an alternation of dissolute excesses 
and wild outbreaks of religious fanaticism. 
In 1588 the assassination of the Duke of 
Guise roused the Catholics to the utmost 
pitch of exasperation; Henry threw himself 
into the arms of Henry of Navarre, and the 
two marched upon Paris at the head of a 
Huguenot army. But on August 1 Henry 
was stabbed by a fanatical Dominican named 
Jacques Clement; he died, the last of the 
House of Valois, on the following day, 
nominating Henry of Navarre as his suc¬ 
cessor. See Freer’s ///(1858). 

Henry IV (1553-1610), king of France and 
Navarre, was born at Pau, December 13, 
third son of Antoine de Bourbon and Jeanne 
d’Albret, heiress of Henry, king of Navarre 
and Beam. After his father’s death, his 
mother, a zealous Calvinist, had him carefully 
educated. In 1569 she took him to La 
Rochelle, and presented him to the Huguenot 
army, at whose head he fought at the battle 
of Jamac, Henry was chosen chief of the 
Protestant party, and the third Huguenot 
war began. The peace of St Germain was 
followed by a marriage between Henry and 
Margaret of Valois, sister of Charles iX, in 
1572, within less than a week of the massacre 
of St Bartholomew. Henry’s life was spared 
on condition of his professing himself a 
Catholic. Three years he was virtually a 
prisoner at the French court, but in 1576 
escaped to Aiengon. Having revoked his 
compulsory conversion, he resumed the 
command of the army, and gained signal 
advantages and a favourable peace. The 
death in 1584 of the Duke of Anjou made 
Henry presumptive heir to the crown, the 
succession to which was opened to him by the 
murder of Henry HI in 1589. As a Protestant 
he was obnoxious to most of the nation: and 
finding that the Dukes of Lorraine and 


Savoy, and Philip II of Spain, were prepared 
to dispute his claims, he retired to the south 
until he could collect more troops and money 
His cause gradually gained strength through 
the internal dissensions of the Leaguers, and 
in 1590 he defeated the Duke of Mayenne at 
Ivry. In 1593 he formally professed himself 
a member of the Church of Rome; this was 
followed by the speedy surrender of the most 
important cities of the kingdom, including 
Paris. In 1598 peace was concluded between 
Spain and France by the treaty of Vervins* 
and on April 15 of that year Henry signed an 
edict at Nantes by which he secured to 
Protestants liberty of conscience and impar¬ 
tial justice- Fleretofore the remote provinces 
were at the mercy of governors and landed 
proprietors in the matter of taxes and 
compulsory services. These abuses Henry 
completely stopped, and by road-making 
opened up his kingdom to traffic and com¬ 
merce, and established new sources of wealth 
and prosperity. His great minister Sully 
reorganized the finances, and in ten years 
reduced the national debt from 330 millions 
to 50 millions of livres. On May 14, the day 
after the coronation of his second wife, Mary 
de’ Medici, and when about to set out to 
commence war in Germany, Henry was 
assassinated by a fanatic named Ravaillac, a 
tool of the Jesuits. According to Henri 
Martin, Henry ‘ remains the greatest, but 
above all the most essentially French, of all 
the kings of France ’. His unbridled licen¬ 
tiousness was his worst fault. Besides the 
histories of France, Memoirs of Sully and 
others, see French monographs on Henry IV 
by Perefixe (1661), Lescure (1873), Lacombe 
(1878), Guadet (1879), Anquez (1887), De la 
Ferriere (1890), Ritter (1944), and English 
ones by Freer (1860-63), Willert (1894), 
Blair (Philadelphia 1894), Sedgewick (1930), 
Slocombe (1933). 

HENRY V of France, so-called. See Cham- 

BORD. 

HENRY, the name of seven German Holy 
Roman Emperors, of whom the following 
are especially noteworthy: 

Henry III (1017-56) son of Conrad 11, 
father of Henry IV, became king of the 
Germans in 1026, Duke of Bavaria in 1027, 
Duke of Swabia in 1038, and emperor in 
1039. He resolutely maintained the imperial 
prerogatives of power, and encouraged the 
efforts of the Cluniac monks to reform the 
ecclesiastical system of Europe. In 1046 he 
put an end to the intrigues of the three rival 
popes by deposing all three and electing 
Clement II in their stead. In 1042 he 
compelled the Duke of Bohemia to acknow¬ 
ledge himself a vassal of the empire. By 
repeated campaigns in Hungary he established 
the supremacy of the empire in 1044. Henry 
also stretched his authority over the Norman 
conquerors of Apulia and Calabria. He 
promoted learning and the arts, founded 
numerous monastic schools, and built many 
great churches. See German monograph by 
Steindorff (1874-81). 

Henry IV (1050-1106), elected king of the 
Germans in 1054, succeeded his father, 
Henry III in 1056, his mother being regent. 
About 1070 he began to act for himself. His 



henry 

firrf task was to break the power of the 
but his measures provoked a rising 
of the’ Saxons, who in 1074 forced upon 
Henrv humiliating terms. In 1075 he 
deSd them at Hohenburg, and then 
Srnrpfided to take vengeance upon the 
SesT secular and ccclesiasticai who had 
Opposed him. The case of the latter, gave 
Pnoe Gregory VII a pretext to mtcrfcrc in the 
affairs of Germany. This was the beginning 
nf fhe great duel between pope and emperor 
alrSdy recorded under Gregory VII. In 
1076 Henry declared the pontiff deposed. 
Gregory retaliated by excommunicating 
Henry. The king, seeing his vassals and 
Dfinces falling away from him, hastened to 
Italy to make submission at Canossa as a 
humble penitent, and in January 1077 the 
ban of excommunication was removed. 
Having found adherents among the Lom¬ 
bards, Henry renewed the conllict, but was 
again' excommunicated. He thereupon 
appointed a new pope, Clement 111, hastened 
over the Alps and besieged Rome, and in 
1084 caused himself to be crowned emperor 
by tlie antipope. In Germany, during Henry’s 
absence, three rival kings of the Gormans 
successively found support. But Henry 
managed to triumph over them all. He had 
crossed the Alps for the third time (1090) to 
support Clement HI, when ho learned that 
his son Conrad had joined his enemies and 
been crowned king at Monza. Disheartened, 
he retired to Lombardy in despair, but at 
length returned (1097) to Germany. His 
second son, Henry, was elected king of the 
Germans and heir to the empire. This 
prince, however, was induced to rebel by 
Pope Pascal II; he took the emperor 
prisoner, and compelled him to abdicate. 
The emperor escaped and found safety at 
Liege, where he died, August 7. See German 
monographs by Floto (1855-57), Kilian 
(1886), and Meyer von Knonau (1890 etseq.), 
HENRY, called The Lion (1129-95), Duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria, was the head of the 
Guelphs. After Bavaria (taken from his 
father) was restored to him (1154) by the 
Emperor Frederick I, his possessions exten¬ 
ded from the North Sea and the Baltic to the 
Adriatic. His power and ambitious designs 
roused against him a league of princes in 
1166; but Henry was able to make head 
against his enemies till the emperor, alarmed, 
deprived him of his dominions and placed, 
him under the ban of the empire in 1180. 
Ultimately he was reconciled to Frederick’s 
successor, Henry VI. Fie encouraged 
agriculture and the commerce of Hamburg 
and Liibeck, and founded Munich. Sec 
Life by A. L. Poole (1912). 

HENRY, (1) Joseph (1797-1878), American 
physicist, born at Albany, N.Y., became 
instructor in mathematics there in 1826, in 
1^832 professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Princeton, and in 1846 first secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Ho discovered 
electrical induction independently of Faraday 
and constructed the first electromagnetic 
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and his Scientific 


Seo Memorial (1880) 

Writings (2 vols. 1886). 

(2) Matthew (1662-1714), English non¬ 
conformist divine, born at Broad Oak farm¬ 
house, Flintshire, became pastor at Chester 
(1687). His Exposition of the Old and New 
Testament (1710) was completed by others. 
Sec Life by Williams (1865). 

(3) O., pen-name of William Sydney Porter 
(1862-1910), American writer, master of the 
short story, born at Greenboro, N. Carolina. 
Brought up by an aunt during the depression 
in the South, he was farm-labourer, pharma- 
cist-assistant and bank clerk. He ‘ borrowed ’ 
money from the bank to help his consumptive 
wife and to start a literary magazine, ran 
away at the height of the scandal, but returned 
in 1897 to his wife’s death-bed and gave 
himself up. Ho was found technically guilty 
of embezzlement, spent three years in jail, 
where he adopted his pseudonym and began 
to write short stories. His second marriage 
came to nothing and he roamed about the 
New York back streets, whore he found 
ample material for his talcs. His use of 
coincidence and trick-endings, his purple 
phraseology, his malapropisms, exaggeration 
and caricature have not gone without criti¬ 
cism. But nothing can detract from the 
technical brilliance and boldness of his comic 
writing. The best of his short stories include 
An Unfinished Story ^ Municipal Report, 
Telemachus, Friend, Cabbages and Kings 
(1904), The Gentle Grafter (1908). Sec Lives 
by C. A. Smith (1916), A. Jennings (1922) 
and G. Langford (1957). 

(4) Patrick (1736-99), American statesman, 
born in Hanover county, Va., failed in store- 
keeping and in farming, so turned lawyer in 
1760, and first displayed his great eloquence 
in pleading the cause of the people against 
an unpopular tax (1763). A great patriot 
in the War of indepondonce, he delivered 
the first speech in the Continental congress 
(1774). In 1776 he carried the vote of the 
Virginia convention for independence, and 
became governor of the new state. Ho was 
four times re-elected. In 1791 he retired 
from public life. See Lives by W. W. Henry 
(1891) and G. Morgan (1929). 

(5) William (1774-1836), English chemist, 
born at Manchester, studied medicine at 
Edinburgh, practised in Manchester, but 
soon devoted himself to chemistry. He 
formulated the law named after him that the 
amount of gas absorbed by a liquid varies 
directly as the pressure. He became F.R.S. 
(1808) and was awarded the Copley Medal 
(1809). 

HENRY FREDERICK: (1594-1612), Prince of 
Wales, born at Stirling Castle, the elder son 
of James I, was created Duke of Rothesay 
in 1594, and Prince of Wales in 1610. His 
promising career was cut short by typhoid 
fever, though poisoning (even by the king 
his father) might have been the cause. 

HENRY OF BLOIS (1101-71), bishop of 
Winchester, from 1129, and legate from H39 
was King Stephen’s brother.^ 


ana constructed the first electromagnetic was King Stephen s Dromer. ....... 

motor (1829), demonstrated the oscillatory HENRY OF HUNTINGDON (c. 1084-1155), 
nature of electric discharges (1842) and English chronicler, about 1109 became 
mhodu^d a system of weather forecasting. Archdeacon of Huntingdon, m 1139 visited 
The Unit of inductance is named after him. Rome^ His Mistoria Anglorum comes down 
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to 1154 (ed. by T. Arnold, 1879; trans. 

ISSSV 

HENRYSON, Robert (c. 1425-c. 1508), 

Scottish makar, is usually designated school¬ 
master of Dunfermline, and was certainly a 
notary in 1478. His Testament of Cresseid 
is a kind of supplement to Chaucer’s poem 
on the same subject; Robene and Makyne is 
the earliest Scottish specimen of pastoral 
poetry. Other works include a metrical 
version of thirteen Morall Fables of Esope^ 
possibly his masterpiece. See Study by 
M. W. Steam (Columbia 1949) and his poems 
and fables, ed. H. Harvey Wood (1958). 
HENRY THE MINSTREL. See Harry 

IffiNRY* THE NAVIGATOR (1394-1460), 
Portuguese prince, fourth son of Joao I, king 
of Portugal, and the English Philippa, a 
daughter of John of Gaunt, distinguished 
himself at the capture of Ceuta in 1415. He 
took up his residence at Sagres, in Algarve; 
and during the war against the Moors his 
sailors reached parts of the ocean before 
unknown. He erected an observatory and a 
school for navigation, and dispatched some 
of his pupils on voyages of discovery, result¬ 
ing in the discovery of the Madeira Islands 
in 1418. Henry’s thoughts were now 
directed towards the gold-producing coasts of 
Guinea; and in 1433 one of his mariners 
sailed round Cape Nun, and touched Cape 
Bojador. Next year another expedition 
reached a point 120 miles beyond Cape 
Bojador; in 1440 Cape Blanco was reached. 
Up to this period the prince had borne the 
expense of these voyages himself; henceforth 
societies for the purpose were formed under 
his guidance. In 1446 Henry’s captain, Nuno 
Tristam, doubled Cape Verde, and in 1448 
Gonzalez Vallo discovered three of the 
Azores. Henry died in 1460, after his 
mariners had reached Sierra Leone. See 
books by Major (1868-77), Martins (trans. 
1914), Sanceau (1946). 

HENSCHEL, Sir George (1850-1934), 
German-bom British composer, conductor, 


facial elasticity, took leading roles in 
Luck (1927), Funny Face (1928), Ifs u bZ 
0930), Harvey (1950), &c., and produced 
the famous Aldwych farces and many other 
plays, both straight and musical. See 
Yours Faithfully (1948). ^ 

HENTY, George Alfred (1832-1902), English 
novelist and journalist, born at TrumpinAon' 
educated at Westminster and Cains College 
became a special correspondent for the 
Morning Advertiser during the Crimean war 
and for the Standard in the Franco-Prussian 
war. He was best known, however, for his 
eighty historical adventure stories for bovs 
including With Clive to India (1884) md 
Moore at Corunna (1898), With Roberts to 
Pretoria (1902). See Bibliography bv 
Kennedy and Farmer (1956). ^ 

HEPBURN. See Bothwell. 

HEPPLEWHITE, George (d. 1786), English 
cabinet-maker, came from Lancaster to set 
up business in London. His designs are 
characterized by the free use of inlaid 
ornament and the shield shape. His Cabinet¬ 
makers and Upholsterers Guide appeared in 
1788. 

HEPWORTH, Barbara (1903- ), English 
sculptor, born at Wakefield, studied at the 
Leeds School of Art, the Royal College of 
Art and in Italy; and she has been married 
to John Skeaping, the sculptor, and to Ben 
Nicholson, the artist. She was one of the 
foremost non-figurative sculptors of her 
time, notable for the strength and formal 
discipline of her carving (c.g. the Contrapuntal 
Forms exhibited at the Festival of Britain, 
1951). Her representational paintings and 
drawings are of equal power. The Tate 
Gallery, London, and the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York have examples of her work. 
See Barbara Hepworth: Carvings and 
Drawings (1952). 

HERACLITUS, ddi'tus (fi. 500 b.c.), Greek 
philosopher, with his opponent Parmenides 
(q.v.) the most important of pre-Socratic 
philosophers, was born at Ephesus, founded 
his own school there in the Ionian tradition 


singer and pianist, bom at Breslau, came to 
England in 1877, was naturalized in 1890, and 
knighted 1914. He composed an opera, a 
Requiem and chamber-music, conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and became 
the first conductor of the Scottish Orchestra 
(1893-95).—His first wife was the soprano- 
singer, Lillian June Bailey (1860-1901). 
HENSEN, Victor (1835-1924), German physi¬ 
ologist, bom at Kiel, investigated the pro¬ 
duction of marine fauna which he named 
plankton. 

HDENSLOWE, Philip (d. 1616), English stage- 
manager, was originally a dyer and starch- 
maker, but became in 1584 lessee of the Rose 
theatre on the Bankside. From 1591 till his 
death in 1616 he was in partnership with 
Edward Alleyn (q.v.), who married his step- 
dau^ter in 1592. Henslowe’s business 
diary from 1593 to 1609, preserved at Dulwich 
College (ed. with interpolations, &c., by 
J. P. Collier, 1841; W. W. Greg, 1904^8), 
contains invaluable information about the 
stage of Shakespeare’s day. 

HENSON, Leslie (1891—1957), English come¬ 
dian, remembered for his laughter-provoking 


and died at sixty. Known as ‘ the weeping 
philosopher ’ because of his pessimistic view 
of the human condition and ‘ the dark one ’ 
because of the mystical obscurity of his 
thought, he wrote On Nature, fragments of 
which are extant. The ever-living fire is the 
primordial element out of which all else has 
arisen, change, i.e. becoming and perishing, 
flowing, is the first principle of the universe. 
His follower, Cratylus (q.v.), made the 
typical remark: ‘ You cannot step twice into 
the same river Any apparent unity or 
stability is merely the equilibrium or tenuous 
harmony achieved by warring opposites: 
night follows the death of day, summer 
winter, surfeit hunger. One opposite never 
triumphs over another to upset the harmony. 
This dynamic monism is a recurring theme 
in western philosophy. It gave immediate 
stimulus of opposition to the logic of 
Parmenides and Eleatic atomism and found 
an echo in Hegel’s synthesis of opposites. 
See By water’s edition of the Fragments 
(1877), studies by E. Pfleiderer (1896h H. 
Diels (1909), J. Burnet, Early Greek Philo¬ 
sophy (4th ed. 1948), and G. S. Kirk and 
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r E. Raven, The Fre-Socratic Philosophers (3) Sir William, 1st Earl of Pembroke (2nd 
/io 57 S . creation) (c. 1501-70), English soldier and 

HERACLIUS, -klV- (c. 575-641), Byzantine diplomat, son of an illegitimate son of (1), 
emperor born in Cappadocia, in 610 headed married the sister of Catharine Parr, Henry 
a revolt against Phocas, slew him, and VIIFs sixth wife, supported Mary Tudor 
mounted his throne. At this time the Avars against Lady Jane Grey and put down Wyatt’s 
threatened the empire on the north-west, rebellion (1554). 

and the Persians invaded it. Chosrocs H (4) Henry, 2nd Earl (c. 1534-1601), 
captured Damascus in 613, and in 614 English courtier, son of (3), married first 
Jerusalem; then all Syria, Egypt, and Asia Lady Catharine Grey (1553), sister of Lady 
Minor were conquered. At length Heraclius, Jane, and in 1577 Mary Sidney, sister of the 
havin*^ in 620 concluded a treaty with the poet, to whom the latter dedicated his 
Avars'^ in 622 took the field against the Arcadia. 

Persians, routed them in a series of brilliant (5) William, 3rd Earl (1580-1630), English 
campaigns, won back his lost provinces, and poet, patron of Ben Jonson, Massinger and 
shut up Chosroes in Ctesiphon (628). But Inigo Jones, a lord chamberlain of the court 
soon the followers of Mohammed won from (1615-30), became chancellor of Oxford 
Heraclius nearly all he gained from the University in 1617 and had Pembroke College 
Persians, he meanwhile wasting his time in named after him. Shakespeare’s ‘ W. H.’, 
self-indulgence and theological disputes. See the ‘ onlie begetter ’ of the Sonnets has been 
French monograph by Drapeyron (1869). taken by some to refer to the 3rd Earl. 
HERBART, Joliann Friedrich (1776-1841), (6) Philip, 4th Earl (1584-1650), English 

German philosopher, born at Oldenburg, in statesman, brother of (5) and a favourite of 
1805 was appointed extra-ordinary professor James I, strove to promote peace between 
of Philosophy at Gottingen, in 1809 went to Charles I and the Scots, but left the King 
Konigsberg as Kant’s successor, but in 1833 and joined the Parliamentarians (1641), and 
returned to Gottingen. His works were became vice-chancellor of Oxford (1641-50). 
collected by Hartenstein (1850-52; new ed. He was created 1st Earl of Montgomery 
13 vols. 1883-93). He continued in the (1605). 

Leibnizian tradition, rather than Kant’s, by (7) Thomas, 8th Ear! (1656-1733), English 
positing a multiplicity of ‘ reals ’ or things sailor, was Lord High Admiral under Queen 
which possess in themselves absolute existence Anne. 

apart from apperception by the mind of man. (8) Henry, 9th Earl, ‘ The Architect Earl ’ 
He rejects the notion of separate mental facul- (1693-1751), erected the first Westminster 
ties; and devised a statics and a dynamics bridge (1739-50). See also below, Herbert 
of mind amenable to mathematical manipmla- (2), Herbert of Cherbxjry and Herbert oe 
tion. His services to the science of education Lea. 

were conspicuous. See De Garmo’s Herbart HERBERT, (1) Sir Alan Patrick (1890- ), 

and the Herbartians (1895), Fclkin’s transla- English writer and politician. He was called 
iiotx of! his Science of Education {Xd>95)^ to the bar but never practised, having 

Introduction to Herbarfs Pedagogy (trans. established himself in his twenties as a witty 
1896), and studies by F. H. Hayward (1907), versifier, in the Gilbertian tradition but with 
Life by G. Weiss (1926), G. F. Stout’s essay in a very personal touch. He became a member 
Studies in Philosophy and Psychology (1930). of the Punch staff in 1924. His first theatrical 
HERBELOT, Barthelemy d’, ayr-be-lo (1625- success was with Nigel Playfair in the revue 
1695), French orientalist, born in Paris, in Riverside Nights (1926). This was followed 

1692 became professor of Syriac in the Col- by a series of brilliant libretti for comic 

16ge de France. His Ribliothkqiie Orientale operas, including Tantivy Towers (1930), a 
(1697; 3rd ed. 1777-83) is a universal version of Offenbach’s Helen (1932), Derby 
dictionary of oriental knowledge. Day and Bless the Bride (1947). He is also 

HERBERT, name of an English noble family, the author of several successful novels, 

descended from ‘ Herbertus Camerarius ’ notably The Secret Battle (1919), The Water 

who came over from France with William Gipsies (1932) and Holy Deadlock (1934). 
the Conqueror; seven or eight generations In What a Word (1935) and many humorous 
later the Herberts diverged into the Earls of articles he campaigned against jargon and 
I Powis, the Lords Herbert of Cherbury, the officialese. From 1935 to 1950 he was 
Herberts of Muckross, and several untitled Independent member of parliament for 
branches in England, Wales, and Ireland. Oxford University and introduced a Marriage 
Sir William Herbert of Raglan Castle, Bill in the House of Commons that passed 
Monmouth, was knighted in 1415 by Henry V into law as the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
for his valour in the French wars. His 1938, and did much to ameliorate conditions 
descendants were Earls of Pembroke and of divorce in Britain. 

Huntingdon, the Earls of Carnarvon (q.v.) (2) George (1593-1633), English clergyman 

descend from the 8th Earl of Pembroke: and poet, was the son of Lady Magdalen 

(1) Sir William, 1st Earl of Pembroke (d. Herbert,|;to whom Donne addressed his Holy 

1469), son of Sir William above, father of (2), Sonnets, and brother of Lord Herbert of 
an adherent of the House of York, was Cherbury (q.v.). In 1609 he passed from 
created Earl of Pembroke by Edward IV in Westminster to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1468 but was captured by the Lancastrians where he was elected a fellow and public 
and beheaded July 28. orator (1619). His connection with the 

(2) William, 2nd Earl (1460-91), son of (1), Court and particularly James’s favour 

in 1479 exchanged the earldom of Pembroke seemed to point to a worldly career and his 
for that of Huntingdon. poems * Afidiction ’ and ‘ The Collar ’ 
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indicate the sharpness of the decision which 
finally directed him to the Church. In 1630, 
under the infiuence of Laud, he took orders 
and wore out his few remaining years as the 
zealous parish priest of Bemerton in Wilt¬ 
shire. Like his friend Nicholas Ferrar, but 
without Ferrar’s mystical piety, he represents 
both in his life and works, the counter¬ 
challenge of the Laudian party to the 
puritans. The Church was Christ’s comely 
bride to be decked with seemly ornament 
and ‘ The mean thy ^ praise and glory is 
This two-fold conception along with his ideal 
of Christian humility and unwearying 
service pervades all his writing, verse and 
prose alike. His verse is almost completely 
included in The Temple (1633), which is the 
communing of a soul with God sometimes 
in the expostulatory vein which only perfect 
faith dare assume. The mood in general is 
lyrical in the religious way, bur the serenity 
IS often pleasingly disturbed by dramatic 
touches. What is most striking is the quaint 
homely imagery which—so he says in 
* Jordan —is due to his cult of humility. 
His chiel prose work A Priest in the Temple 
containing what Izaak Walton called ‘ plain, 
prudent, user all rules for the country parson * 
was published in his Remains (1652). See 
his Works in Prose and Verse with the Life 
Walton and notes by Coleridge 
(i846). Modem studies are by Heall (1934) 
Forbes (1949) and Summers (1954). 

(3) John Rogers (1810-90), English 
historical and religious painter, was born at 
Maldon, about 1840 turned Catholic, and 

A.R.A. in 1841, an R.A. in 
it His ofr Thomas More and his daughter 
(1844) IS in the Vernon collection in the 
National Gallery. 

(4) Victor (1859-1924), Irish-American 

composer, born in Dublin, A cellist by 
T played in the orchestras of 

Johann Strauss and the Stuttgart Court 

as leading 

Mllist of the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
Urchestra. His first comic opera. Prince 
proved so great a success 
that he followed it with a long series of 
similar works containing such enduringly 
popular songs as ‘ Ah, sweet mystery of life ’ 
and Kiss me again His ambition to 
succeed as a composer of serious opera 
m (1911) and Madeleine 

(1914), neither of which have remained in 
^,^P®t’tory. See Life by Waters (1955) 

CHE&URY, Edw^d Her- 
bert, 1st Baron (1583-1648), English soldier, 

^ / Piidosopher, brother of 
born March 3, at 
Eyton, Saropshire. In 1599, while still an 
P^^versity College, Oxford, 

himself. At James I s coronation he was 
made a knight of the Bath; in 1608 he visited 
of recapture 

^ Maurice of 

rtafv through Germany and 

Italy, and got into trouble attempting to 

IheTu&s^”^ “ Languedoc® for 

Me Duke of Savoy. Made a member of the 
Pnw-council, he was sent to FmnSe as 
ambassador (1619). and tried ne?oti“tion 


herder 

between Louis XIII and his Pmt... 
subjects. He was in 1624 made 
Irelan^and in 1629 of England. W&f 
Civil War broke out he at first smIh” 
half-heartedly with the Royalists, but fa S 
surrendered to the Parliamentarians^®^ 
died in London, August 20, 1648 Hi, n 
yerita/e is an anti-empirical thenrl r 
knowledge. His De ReIi^iorif> 

(1645) proves that all religions 
main articles-that there is a supS 
that he ought to be worshipped,^that vhtl» 
and purity are the main part of that wnyiv 

that sms should be refented of.^and 

there are rewards and nnni\hmA,k+o • 

future state. Hence HeMert “S to\e 
reckoned the first of the deistfaaT wlU 
Ths Expeditto Buckinghami Duds (1656) i, a 
vindication of the ill-fated Rochelle 
tion. The ill-proportioned 

King Henry VHI (1649) is'^by no mTj{ 
accurate. His Autobiography, a brS? 
picture of the man and of contemnSv 
manners IS a masterpiece in its kind.’^bml 
disfigured by overweening self-gloiy. The 
Poems, Latin and English, reveal a renre'en 
tative of the ‘ metaDhv.sicjii ’ “* 0 ^" 


- - ~ ^— rnetaphysical ’ schoof 

Remusats monograph on him (187*4) c 
Guttlers on his philosophy (1897) anH rk 
by Lord Herbert (1912). ^ ^ 

IffiRBERT OF LEA, *Sidiiey Herbert itif 
Baron (1810-61), British statesman son of 

srv%s'■dirt's™! 

He opposed Cobden’s motion for a select 
committee on the corn laws. In 1852 he 
was again secretary-at-war under Aberdeen 
was largely blamed for the hardkkfs of the 
Sebastopol, but sent Florence 
Nightingale to the Crimea. He was fo? a 
few weeks Palmerston’s colonial secretary in 
^ his secretary-at-war in 1859. Great 
sanitary condition and 

thf rnwlf - A the amalgamation of 

the Indian with the imperial army and the 
organization of the volunteer kofement 
signalled! fais army administration. After he 
resigned he was called (1861) to the Uppir 
ASaSt^2 Herbert of Lea. He dfed 

feL (1906).- Lord 

L>E CARVALHO, er-icoo- 

;« 77 f Alexandre (1810- 

Portuguese poet and prose-Witer 
nSl? largely self-eduMted, came 

over to England and France, and returned 

Aiud'a ^ Hi A librarian at 

Ajuda. His best work is the Historia de 

Atoefladgior^^^- 

Scottish anthol- 
• * MaryLirk in Kincardine, 

ed! by 

IffiRBER, Johann ’ Gottfried (1744-1803), 
Geman critic and poet, was born at 
Prussia, August 25> 
Kflnf and there got to know 

Kant and Hamann* In 1764 he became 
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t. « <;rhool luid assistaiit-pastor in a 
teacher Between 1766 and 1769 

church ai^ works in which he maintained 
troest poetry is the poetry of the 
that me t™t769 he made the acquaintance 
’’ffioetheat Strasbourg; in 1770 was appoin- 
ofaoewsd Buckeburg, and in 

m6^hrst%reacher in Weimar. He died 
w IS Herder’s love for the songs 
!?/?he^peopte. for unsophisticated human 
,„e Ibund expression m an admirable 
pn?l^tlon of folk-songs, Stimmen der Vdfker 
^ r ri778~79), a work on the spirit of 
poei^ (1782-83; traps. 1833), a 
treatise on the influence of poetry on manners 
f778 in oriental mythological talcs m 
Vrahles and legends, in his version of the 
a?a805), and other works . The supreme 
ir^ciortanre of the historical method is fully 
rccomized ia those and a book on the origin 
S language (1772), and especially m ti,s 
Tdee?i zur Geschichte der Men- 
(1784-91; trans. ,1800), which is 
Jemarkable for its anticipations and adumbra¬ 
tions of evolutionary theories. He is best 
“timbered for the influence ho exerted on 
G^the and the growing German Romanti¬ 
cism His works have been edited by Suphan 
nfvols. 1877-1909). See Ermnermtgen by 
Hffider’s widow (1830); Herder’s Lebensbild, 
g, Ms son (1846-47); various collcctmns of 
Letters', and books by Haym (1880-85), 
Joret (1875), Nevinson (1884). Kuhneniann 
Sed. 1912), Burkner (1904^ McEachran 
(1940), A. Gillies (1945). 

HEREDIA, ay-ray'Tnee-a, (1) 

(1803-39), Cuban poet, cousm of (2), born 
at Santiago de Cuba, was exiled , to llie 
USA for anti-government activities m 1825. 
He is remembered for his patriotic verse and 
for his ode to Niagara. 

(2) Jose Maria de (1842-1905), French poet, 
cousin of (1), was born in Cuba at Santiago 
but went at an early age to France, where he 
was educated. One of the Parnassians, he 
achieved a great reputation with a compara¬ 
tively small output, his finest work being 
found in his sonnets, which appeared m the 
collection La Troph^e (1893). He was 
elected to the Academy in 1894. 

HEREFORD, Earls of. See BoHtjN. 
HEREWARD, called the Wake, was a Lincoln¬ 
shire squire who held the Isle of Ely against 
William the Conqueror (1070-71). When 
William had succeeded in penetrating to the 
English camp of refuge, Hereward cut his 
way throng to the fastnesses of the swampy 
fens northwards. The noble lineage assigned 
him in Kingsley’s romance of Hereward the 
Wake (1866) has been shown by Freeman to 
be destitute of foundation. See a monograph 
by General Harwafd (1896). ^ ^ ^ 

HERGESHEIMER, Joseph, -Dimmer (1880- 
1954), American novelist, born in Phila¬ 
delphia, studied art, but made his name by 
Mountain Blood (1915), The Three Black 
Pennies (1917), Tubal Cain (1918), Java Head 
(1919), The Bright Shawl (1922), The Foolscap 
Rose (1934) and other novels and short 
stories. 

HERIOT, George (1563-1624), Scottish gold¬ 
smith and philanthropist, born in Edinburgh, 
started business in l586i and was in 1597 
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appointed goldsmith to Anne of Denmark, 
and soon after to lames VI. Heriot followed 
James to London, where, as court-joweller 
and banker, he amassed considerable riches. 
Pie bequeathed £23,625 to found a hospital 
or school in Edinburgh for sons of poor 
burgesvses. ‘ Jingling Gcordic ’ figures in 
Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. See Steven’s 
History of Heriofs Hospital (1859). 

HERKOMER, Sir Hubert von (1849-1914), 
German-born British portrait painter, was 
bom at Waal in Bavaria, studied art at 
Southampton, Munich and South Kensing¬ 
ton, and in 1870 settled in London, where, 
besides painting, he worked as engraver, 
wood-carver, iron-smith, architect, journalist, 
playwright, composer, singer and actor. In 
1889 he became Slade professor at Oxford, 
in 1890 R.A., and he was knighted (1907). 
He was an enthusiast for ‘ colour music ’, in 
which different colours instead of sourids arc 
produced by a keyboard. See his The 
Pferkomers (1910-11) and Life by J. Saxon 
Mills (1923). 

HERMANN, Johaiin Gottfried Jakob (1772- 
1848), German classical scholar, born at 
Leipzig, from 1803 was professor there of 
Eloquence and Poetry. He wrote on classical 
metre, Greek grammar, &c., and left Opusciila 
(1827-77). Sec Lives by Jahn (1849) and 
Kochly (1874). 

HERMAS, one of the Apostolic fathers, 
author of the early Christian, treatise called 
the Shepherd, sometimes identified as the 
brother of Pius I, Bishop of Rome in 142-57. 
See Zahn, Der Hirt des Hernias (1868) and 
critical study by M. Dibclius (1923). 
HERMES, Georg, her'mas (1775-1831), 
Gorman Roman Catholic theologian, born 
at Broycrwaldo in Westphalia, became 
theological professor at Munster in 1807, 
and in 1819 at Bonn. In his works such as his 
Philosophische Einleitung in die Christ- 
kathoUsche Theologie (1819), he sought to 
combine the Catholic faith and doctrines 
with Kantian philosophy. The Hermesian 
method became influential in the Rhineland, 
but his doctrines were condemned by a 
papal brief in 1835 as heretical, and his 
followers were deprived of their professor¬ 
ships. 

HERMITE, Charles, ayr-meet (1822-1901), 
French mathematician, professor at the 
Sorbonne, proved that the base, e, of natural 
logarithms is non-algebraic, and published 
works on the theory of numbers, elliptic 
functions, continued fractions, &c. 
HERNANDEZ, Jos6, ayr-nahifdayth (1854- 
1886), Argentinian poet, born near Buenos 
Aires, known for his gaucho poetry of life in 
the pampas, where he had spent his early 
life among the cattle-men. His masterpiece 
is the epic Martin Fierro (1872-79). See 
Tiscornia, Foetas gauchescos (1940). 

HERO OF ALEXANDRIA (1st cent a.d.), 
Greek mathematician, invented many 
machines, among them Hero’s fountain, the 
aeolipile, and a double forcing-pump suitable 
for a fire-engine. He showed that the angle 
of incidence in optics is equal to the angle of 
reflection and devised the formula for 
expressing the area of a triangle in term^ of 
its sides. 
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HERO THE YOUNGER (10th cent, a.d.), 

Greek mathematician at Constantinople, 
wrote on mechanics and astronomy. 

HEROD, the name of a family which rose to 
power in Judaea in the first century b,c.; they 
were of Edomite descent, but Jewish m 
religion. See joint biographical studies by 
A. H. M. Jones (1938), S. Perowne (195% 
and a popular account of their times by h. U. 
Busch (trans. 195S): , 

(1) Herod the Great (?73-4 b.c.), second 
son of Antipater, procurator of Ju^ea, in 
47 B.c. was made governor oi Craiilee, 
ultimately he and his elder brother were made 
joint"tetrarch.s of Judaea. Displaced by 
Antigonus of the Hasmonean dynasty, he 
tied to Rome, where he obtained, through 
Antony, a full recognition of his claims, and 
became tetrarch of Judaea, 40 b.c. On 
Antony’s fall he secured the favour of 
Augustus, and obtained the title of king ch 
J udaea in 31 b.c.; his reign was stained with 
cruelties and atrocities. Every member ot 
the Hasmonean family, and even those of his 
own blood, fell a sacrifice to his jealous fears; 
and latterly the lightest suspicion sufficed as 
the ground for wholesale butcheries. The 
slaughter of the innocents at Bethlehem is 
quite in keeping with his character, but is 
not alluded to by Josephus; so was his 
ordering the death of his wife Mariamne and 
his two sons by her. Herod’s one eminent 
quality was his love of magnificence in 
architecture. He married ten wives, by whom 
he had fourteen children. 

(2) Herod Andpas (d. after a.d. 40), son of 
(1), was by his will named tetrarch of Galilee 
and Peraea. He divorced his first wife in 
order to marry Herodias, the wife of his half- 
brother Philip—a union against which John 
the Baptist remonstrated at the cost of his 
life. It was when Herod Antipas was at 
Jerusalem for the passover that Jesus was 
sent before him by Pilate for examination. 
He afterwards made a journey to Rome in 
the hope of obtaining the title of king; he 
not only failed, but, through the intrigues of 
Herod Agrippa, was banished to Lugdunura 
(Lyons), where he died. 

(3) Herod Agrippa I (10 b.c.-a.d. 44), son 
of Aristobulus and Berenice and grandson of 
(1), was educated and lived at Rome until 
his debts compelled him to take refuge in 
Idumea. From this period almost to the 
death of Tiberius he suffered a variety of 
misfortunes, but, having formed a friendship 
with Caligula, he received from him. four 
tetrarchies, and after the banishment of Herod 
Antipas that of Galilee and Peraea. Claudius 
added to his dominions Judaea and Samaria. 
He died ‘ eaten of worms ’ at Caesarea. 

(4) Herod Agrippa H (a.d. 27-100), son of 
(3), was at Rome when his father died. 
Claudius detained him, and re-transformed 
the kingdom into a Roman province. In 53 
he received nearly all his paternal possessions, 
which were subsequently enlarged by Nero. 
Agrippa spent great sums in adorning 
Jerusalem. He did all in his power to 
dissuade the Jews from rebelling. When 
Jerusalem was taken he went with his sister 
to Rome, where he became praetor. It was 
before him Paul made his defence. 
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HERODAS. See Herondas. 

HERODES ATTICUS, he-rd'deez {c. a.d 107 
177), Greek orator, was born and died at 
Marathon, won Hadrian’s favour, and was 
summoned to Rome in 140 by Antoninus 
Pius. See French monograph bv Vidni 
Lablache (1871). 

HERODIAN (c. a.d. 170-240), Greek 
historian, who was born in Syria, and lived 
in Rome. His History, in eight books, from 
the death of Marcus Aurelius (180) to the 
accession of Gordian III (238), is fairly 
trustworthy. See editions by Bekker (18551 
and Mendelssohn (1883). ^ 

HERODOTUS, he-rod'd-tus {c. 485-425 b.c) 
Greek historian, born at Halicarnassus,'a 
Greek colony on the coast of Asia Minor 
When the colonies were freed from the 
Persian yoke, he left his native town, and 
travelled in Asia Minor, the Aegean islands, 
Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, the coasts of 
the Black Sea, Persia, Tyre, Egypt, and 
Cyrene. In 443 b.c. the colony ofThurii was 
founded by Athens on the Tarentine Gulf, 
and Herodotus joined it. From Thurii he 
visited Sicily and Lower Italy. On his 
travels, he collected historical, geographical, 
ethnological, mythological and archaeo¬ 
logical material for his history which was 
designed to record not only the wars but the 
causes of the wars between Greece and the 
barbarians. Beginning with the conquest 
of the Greek colonics in Asia Minor by the 
Lydian king Croesus, he gives a history of 
Lydia, and then passes to Persia, Babylon 
and Egypt. In books v to ix we have the 
history of the two Persian wars. The work 
of Herodotus is to the bald, brief, discon¬ 
nected notes of his predecessors what the 
work of Homer was to the poems of his 
predecessors. Cicero called him ‘ the father 
of history’. See studies by J. E. Powell 
(1939) and Myres (1953). 

HEROLD, Louis Joseph Ferdinand, ay-rold 
(1791-1833), French composer, born at 
Paris, wrote many operas, among them 
Zampa (1831) and L>e Frd aux clercs (1832), 
also several ballets and piano-music. See 
Life by Jouvin (1868). 

HERONDAS, or Herodas (3rd cent, b.c), 
Greek poet, of whose Mimiambi, pictures of 
Greek life in dialogue, some 700 verses were 
discovered on an Egyptian papyrus in the 
British Museum in 1891 (edited by Knox, 
1922). 

HEROPHILUS, -rof'- (fl. 300 B.c.), Greek 
anatomist, a founder of the medical school 
of Alexandria, born at Chalcedon, was the 
first to dissect the human body to compare it 
with that of other animals. He described the 
brain, liver, spleen, sexual organs and 
nervous system, dividing the latter into 
sensory and motor. 

HEROULT, Paul Louis Toussaint, ayr -00 
(1863-1914), French metallurgist, invented 
the method of extracting aluminium by the 
electrolysis of cryolite, and a furnace for 
electric steel 

HERRERA, er-ray'rah, (1) Antonio de (1549- 
1625), Spanish historian, born at Cuellar 
near Segovia, wrote a history of Castilian 
Exploits in the Pacific (1601-15; trans. by 
John Stevens, 1725), a description of the 
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w Indies a history of England and Scot- Community especially German re-armament. 
Id in the time of Mary Stuart, &c. He wrote a number of literary and bio- 

Fernando de (c. 1534-97), Spanish lyric graphical studies, best known of which are 
}z hnrn at Seville, took orders. Many of Madame Ricamier (1904), Beethoven (1932), 
Inve-Doems arc remarkable for tender &c. See Life by P. Groschaude (1932), 
f plins while his odes sometimes attain a HERSCHEL, name of a German-British 
Imtnnic erandeur. He wrote a prose history family of astronomers: 

war in Cyprus (1572), and translated (1) Caroline Lucretia (1750-1848), sister of 
f nm the Latin of Stapleton a Life of Sir T. (2), was born and lived in Hanover till 1772, 
Mme (1592). when she joined him at Bath. Acting as his 

(3) Francisco, * El Viejo * (the elder) assistant she made independent observations, 
n 576-1656), Spanish painter, born in and discovered eight comets and several 
8 wille painted historical pieces, wine-sliops, nebulae and clusters of stars. In 1798 she 
r-firs carnivals, and the like. published a star catalogue. She returned to 

^ Francisco, ‘El Mozo ’ (the younger) Germany in 1822. See her Memoir (1876). 

/1592-85) Spanish painter, son of (3), born (2) Sir (Frederick) Williani (1738-1822), 
at S*eville worked at Rome, but was ultimately German-British astronomer, brother of (1), 
nainter to the king at Madrid. His best father of (3), born at Hanover, visited 
works are a fresco, The Ascension^ in the England in 1755 as oboist in the Hanoverian 
Atocha chnrch in Madrid, and St Francis, in Guards band; in 1766 he became an organist 
Seville cathedral. and teacher of music at Bath. Taking up 

HERRICK, Robert (1591-1674), English poet, astronomy, he made (1773-74) a reflecting 
was the son of a London goldsmith. After telescope, with which in 1781 he discovered 
graduating at Cambridge he was presented the planet Uranus, called by him ‘ Georgium 
with a living in Devon, 1629, of which he was SidusIn 1782 he was appointed private 

deprived as a royalist in 1647. The year astronomer to George III; and at Slough 

following, probably feeling absolved from near Windsor, assisted by his sister Caroline, 
nriestly correctitude in London, he published he continued his researches. Knighted in 
Hesperides: or the Works both Humane and 1816, he died August 25, 1822. He greatly 

Divine of Robert Herrick Esq.„ the latter added to our knowledge of the solar system, 

being entitled Noble Numbers. Despite of the Milky Way, and of the nebulae; 
Noble Numbers he is the most pagan of he discovered, besides Uranus and two of its 
English poets, vieing with his Latin models satellites, two satellites of Saturn, the 
in the c&ebradon of imagined mistresses— rotation of Saturn’s ring, the period of 
Julia, Anthea, Corinna, &c.—but always in rotation of Saturn, and the motions of binary 
the dispassionate manner of the carver of stars; and made a famous catalogue of 
jewels. ‘ Sealed of the tribe of Benhe was double stars, &c. In 1789 he erected a 
at his'best when describing rural rites as in telescope 40 feet long. Sec Lives by E. S. 
The Hock Cart, Twelfth Night, See., and in Holden (1881), J. Sime (1900) and Sidgwick 
lyrical gems such as ‘ Gather ye rosebuds (1953); and Lady Lubbock’s Berschel 
while ye may’ and ‘ Cherry Ripe’. Youth Chronicle (1933). 

and love and the pagan fields were his (3) Sir John Fredrick William (1792-1871), 

themes at a time when the West country was English astronomer, son of (2), born at 

devastated by the Civil War. He resumed Slough, was educated at Eton and St John’s 

his living at the Restoration. See Life by Cambridge, where in 1813 he was senior 

F. W. Moorman (1910); also Rose Macaulay, wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman. He 
They Were Not Defeated (1933), E. I. M. continued and augmented his father’s 

Easton, Tont/ilmwor/n/(1934) and M. Chute, researches, discovering 525 nebulae and 

Two Getitle Men i\96Q). clusters. In 1848 he was president of the 

HERRING, John Frederick (1795-1865), Royal Astronomical Society and master of 
English stage-coach driver turned painter, the Mint (1850-55). He pioneered celestial 
was the most popular painter of sporting photography, carried out research on phoio- 
scenes in his day. See Muir’s Catalogue active chemicals and the wave-theory of light, 
(1894). , and translated from Schiller and the Iliad. 

HERRIOT, Edouard, er-yb (1872-1957), He was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
French Radical-Socialist statesman, born at A. M. Clerk, The Herschels (1896). 

Troyes, became professor at the Lycde HERSEY, John Richard (1914- ), American 
Ampere, Lyons, and was mayor there from author, born in Tientsin, educated at Yale, 
1905 until his death. He was minister of was correspondent in the Far East for the 
Transport during the first World War, magazine Time. He is remembered for his 
premier (1924-25), 1926 (for two days) and war-books, particularly A Bell for Adano 
1932, was several times president of the (1944), which was dramatized and filmed, 
Chamber of Deputies, a post which he was and Hiroshima (1946), the first on-the-spot 
holding in 1942 when he became a prisoner description of the effects of a nuclear 
of Vichy and of the Nazis, after renouncing explosion and The War Lover (1959). 
his Legion of Honour, when that honour was HERTER, Christian Archibald (1895- ), 

conferred on collaborators with the Germans. American politician, educated at Harvard, 
After the liberation, he was reinvested with was governor of Massachusetts 1953-57, then 
the decoration and was president of the under-secretary of state to John Foster 
national assembly (1947-53), and was then Dulles, whom he succeeded as secretary in 
elected life president. A keen supporter of 1959. He has a background of diplomatic 
the League of Nations, he opposed, however, experience, including being acting minister 
the whole concept of the European Defence to Belgium at the age of twenty-one, and 
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against Napoleon, in 1864 canturprt n 
and in 1866^ contributed to the 


_ _ __ 

ending with Koniggratz^ In 187o''K” 
made governor of the Rhine proving * 
1871 a field-marshal. provinces, m 


personal assistant to Herbert Hoover 1921- 
1924._ A sincere if reticent internationalist, he 
has hitherto been of necessity overshadowed 
by the personality and position of Mr Dulles. 

HERTWIG, Oscar (1849-1922), German _ 

zoologist, born at Friedberg, Hessen, profes- HERWEGH, Georg,-v^zyg (1817-75^ r 
SOT at Jena and Berlin, demonstrated with revolutionary poet, was born at 
Fol that one sperm only enters the egg in oov . 

fertilization (1879). 

HERTZ, (1) Gustav (1887- ), German 

physicist, nephew of (2), born at Hamburg, 
professor of Physics at Berlin and director 
of the Siemens Research Laboratory, shared 
the Nobel prize (1925) with Franck for 
confirming the quantum theory by their 


uuiii at Dluttpari 

HERZ, erts, (1) Henri (1806-88). Jewishy„is, 
and composer, born at Vienna, was nrnW 
of Music (1842-74) at the Con^S® 
Pans and a piano manufacturer then^ ' 
(2) Henriette (1764-1847) German* -i 
hostess in Berlin (Christian from 18 H) ‘?f 
great beauty and culture, wife of MarK, 
^47-1803), doctor and philosopLr fc 
house was an intellectual centre. See iif.Z 

teflillt Bonre’sTettel'^J 

HERZEN, Alexander (1812-70), Russian 
political thinker and writer, born in Mnsr-m,7 
ultimately became professor at Bona in 1899. was imprisoned in 1834 for his revnW 
I^n 1887 he realized Maxwell’s predictions, by socialism. In 1847 he left r4sL for S 
his fundaniental discovery of electro-magnetic and in 1851 settled in London beMmin^ I’ 


e.xperiments on the effects produced by 
bombarding atoms with electrons. 

(2) Hemrich Rudolf (1857-94), German 
physicist, uncle of (1), born at Hamburg, 
studied under Kirchhoff and Helmholtz and 


waves, which excepting wave-length, behave 
like light-waves. 

(3) Henrik (1798-1870), Danish poet, was 
born and died in Copenhagen. Gjenganger- 
hrevene (‘ Letters of a Ghost 1830) was a 
rhymed satirical poem. His best dramas are 


powerful propagandist by his' noveis“anH 
treatises, and by the smuggling into Russia 
of his paper Kohkol (‘ The Bell ’). He died 

ngoToVl his Memol 

(1933)”^^ ’ ^ Romantic Exiles 




Datter (1845; often trans.). 

(4) Joseph Herman (1872-1946), Zionist 
leader and writer, born at Rebrin, Czecho¬ 
slovakia (then in Hungary), studied at 
Columbia University, U.S.A., became rabbi 
at Johannesburg until expelled by President 
Kruger for his pro-British attitude, becoming 
professor of Philosophy at Transvaal 
University College in 1906. In 1913 he 
became rabbi of the Hebrew Congregations 
of the British Empire and a C.H. in 1943. 
See his The Jew in South Africa (1905), Early 
and Late 8ic. 

HERTZOG, James Barry Mimoik (1866- 
1942), Dutch South African statesman, was 
born at Wellington, Cape Colony. He was a 
Boer general (1899-1902) and in 1910 became 
minister of justice in the first Union govern¬ 
ment. In 1913 he founded the Nationalist 
party, advocating, in opposition to Botha and 
Smuts, complete South African independence, 
and in the first World War opposed co¬ 
operation with Britain. As premier (1924- 
1939), in coalition with Labour (1924-29) 
with Smuts in a United party (1933-39), he 
renounced his earlier secessionism, but on the 
outbreak of the second World War declared 
. defeated, lost office, and 

m 1940 retired. See Lives by C. M. van der 
Heever (1946) and O. Pirow (1958). 

-properly Florimond Ronger, er-vay 
(1825-92), French composer (from 1848) of 


V--— viiuai 01 at Neiiillv 

ught operas, one of the originators of ou&ra TTiTQWTT^Trf'^'i? c nr 
bouffe. achieved si,cr«<= w!?K rV^:.,7i ff-ff iSsSpRIGE. See Haselwg. 


x. ^ r*’ , ^ oi opera 

boujfe, achieved success with UOeiiil crexi 
Le Petit FausL &c. * 

IffiRVffiU, Paul Ernest, er-vy(e (1857-1915) 

novelist and Academiciai! 
(1900), bom at Nsuihy, wrote L'Mgme, Le 
Dedak and other powerful pkeis d tlkse. 
See study by E. Esteve (1917). 

™RWARTH von BITTTOFELD, Karl 
Eberh^d, hePvahrt (1796-1884), Prussian 
general, served m tlie war of liberation 


born in Budapest, graduated* in law^at 
Vienna, but wrote essays and plays until the 
Dreyfus trial (1894) and the anti-Semitism it 
aroused, which he reported for a Viennese 
newspaper, possessed him. In the pamohlet 
Judenstaat (1896) he advocated the remedy 
in the formation of a Jewish state, convened 
the first Zionist Congress at Basel (1897) and 
negotiated with the Kaiser, the Sultan the 
Russian premier, Joseph Chamberlain’and 
Baron Rothschild. See his uninhibited diary 
r A beginning of his ‘ mission ’ (trans 

^ b)y A. Bein (trans. 1957) 

HERZOG, (1) Johann Jakob (1805-82) 
Swiss theologian, born at Basel, became 
professor at Lausanne (1830), Halle (1847) 
Erlangen (1854), and edited the great 
RcctlciicykJopiidic fiir prot6StciTitisch€ Thcolo^w 
imd Kirche (22 vols, 1854-68; English 
abridged ed. by Schaff, 3 vols. 1882-84) 

(2) Maurice (1919- ), French engineer 
and mountaineer, born at Lyons. He climbed 
the Alps in youth and, during the second 
World War, served in the Artillery and the 
Uiasseurs Alpms, receiving the Croix de 
Guerre. He was chosen to lead the French 
Himalayan Expedition in 1950, and climbed 
Annapurna (26,926 ft.) the first 8000 metre 
peak to be scaled. On the descent, he lost 
several fingers and toes through frostbite. 
htt his Annapurna (1953), written in hospital 
at Nemlly. ^ 


Philip Arnold. See Warlock. 
HESIOD (c. 8th cent, b.c.), Greek poet, 
seemingly somewhat later than Homer, was 
^orn m Ascra, at the foot of Mount Helicon. 
The Works and Days is generally considered 
to consist of two originally distinct poems, 
one exalting honest labour and denouncing 
corrupt and unjust judges; the other con- 
tammg advice as to the days lucky or unlucky 
tor the farmer’s work. The Theogony teaches 
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origin of tho universe out of Chaos and 
te Ustory of the gods. Critics are not 
^^eid whether the unity of the poems is the 
of the original composer, disturbed by 
"tmolationror is the work of some late 
Snor harmonizing lays originally, uncon¬ 
nected Hesiod’s poetry .is didactic. . The 
and Days gives an invaluable picture 
nnbe Greek village community in the 8lh 
?mmry b . c ., and the T/ieo^op'is of impor- 
tanr? to the comparative mythologist. ^ 
fT£c<5 (1) Germain Henri (1802-50), Swiss 
chemist born at Geneva, professor of 
nfemLtry at St Petersburg, formulated 
hSs law (1840), which states that the net 
heat evolved or absorbed in any chemica 
rSetion depends only on the initial and final 

^^pf'Myra (1890- ), English pianist, 

bom in London, studied under Matlhay at 
the Royal Academy of Music, aiid was an 
^mediate success on her first public appear¬ 
ance in 1907. Since then she has worked as 
Tchamber musician, recitalist and virtuoso, 
achieving fame in North America as well as 
Britain. ^During tlie second World War she 
organized the lunch-time concerts in the 
National Gallery, for which she was awarded 
the D.B.E. in 1941. . 

(3) Rudolf (1894- ), German politician, 

born at Alexandria, Egypt, and educated at 
Godesberg, fought in the first World War, 
after which he studied at Munich University, 


novelist and poet, born at Calw in Wurttem- 
berg, was a bookseller and antiquarian in 
Basel from 1895 to 1902 and published his 
first novel, Peter Camezind, in 1904. There¬ 
after he earned his living by his pen. Ros- 
shalde (1914) examines the problem of the 
artist; Knulp (1915) is a tribute to vaga¬ 
bondage. Demian (1919; trans. 1958) is a 
psycho-analytic study of incest, while 
Narziss iind Goldmurid (1930; trans. 1958) 
portrays the two sides of man’s nature by 
contrasting a monk and a voluptuary. 
Steppenwo/f (1927; trans. 1929) mirrors the 
confusion of modern existence and Das 
Glasperlenspiel (1945) is a utopian fantasy on 
the theme of withdrawal from the world. 
Hesse v;as awarded the Goethe prize in 1946 
and the Nobel prize in 1947. His poetry was 
collected in Die Gedichte in 194^ and^ his 
letters, Briefe, appeared in 1951. Magisicr 
Li/di was translated into English in 1949, while 
a later work, Beschworungen (Afiirmations) 
(1955), confirmed that his powers were not 
diminished by his advanced years. Though 
he disclaimed any ruling purpose the theme ol 
his work might be stated as a musing on the 
dillicultics which the present age puts in the 
way of the individual in his efiorts to build up 
an integrated, harmonious self. All this is 
expressed in sensitive and sensuous language 
rising to the majestic and visionary. See 
Lives and studies by Ball (1927), M. Schmid 
(J947) and H. Bode (1948). 

WTTim r^ wir Tc'l .. __ fi'i A 41 -, a \ 


fiftpr which he studied at Mumcn umversuy, auu n. ouuu 

there Si under Hitler’s spell. He Joined HESYCHIUS, hc-zi/dee^us (fi. 4th cent, a.d.) 

, r.rf-.ok fframmanan of Alexandria, compiled 


the Nazi party in 1920, took part m the 
abortive Munich rising (1923) and, having 


Greek grammarian of Alexandria, compiled 
a useful Greek lexicon. 


ohnrtivp Municli nsmg Ityzj) anu, uaving a. llsouu ^ , 

Sd HMer’s imprisonment Ld, it is snid, HESYCHIUS OF MILETUS (fl. 5tli-6th 
taten down from him Mein Kampf, became cent, a.d.), Grixk historian, wrote a work 

in 1934 his deputy as party leader and in 1939 on the eminent Greek writers and a universal 

Hie QiTrrf‘'!‘?nr-desiEnate, after Goring, as history down to a.d. 518. 

FUhrer In 1941, on the eve of Germany’s HETTNER, (1) Alfred (1859-1941), German 
attack on Russia, he flew alone to Scotland geographer, son of (2), brother ol (3), born 

(Eaglesham), to plead the cause of a nego- at Dresden, travelled and explored in 

dated Anglo-German peace, which prompted Europe, Asia, Africa^ and the Americas, and 

Churchill’s comment: ‘The maggot is in was a pioneer of modern methods of system- 


siiareu joliucji o -^ 

taken down from him Mem Kampj, became 
in 1934 his deputy as party leader and m 1939 
his successor-designate, after Goring, as 


'L.nuiuuui a A. --- 

the apple He was temporarily imprisoned 
in the Tower of London, then under psychi¬ 
atric care in a country house near Aldershot. 
He was sentenced at the Nuremberg Trials 
(1946) to life-imprisonment. At Spandau 
jail he was nicknamed ‘ Mad Rudi ’ for his 
eccentricities. See Nuremberg Trial series, 
vol. vii (1948), book by J. R. Rees (1947), and 
Retrospect by Viscount Simon (1952). 

(4) Victor Francis (1883- ), Austrian- 

1 ^ ^ ‘ _ _■ --A. 1_ At’r, 


at Dresden, travelled and explored in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and the Americas, and 
was a pioneer of modern methods of system¬ 
atic geography. Among his books are 
geographies of Russia and England, also 
Die Geographic (1927) and Der Gang der 
Kultur iiber die Erde (1929). 

(2) Hermann (1821-82), father of (I) and 
(3), born at Leisersdorf, was an art historian 
and literary scholar. 

(3) Otto (1875-1931), son of (2), brother ol 
(1), born at Dresden, was a painter and 
sculptor in the neo-impressionist style. 

turmnoic njiii „ „ /lOQH_ % -n 


American physicist, born at Waldstein, HEUSS, Theodor,(1884- ), German 

Austria, became professor of Physics at Federal president, born at Brackcnhcim, 

Fordham University (N.Y.) in 1938. Flo Wurttemberg, studied at Munich and Berlin 
helped to determine the number of alpha- and became editor of the political ma^zinc 
particles given off by a gramme of radium Hilfe (1905-12), professor at the Berlin 
(1918) and became a pioneer investigator ol College of Political Science (1920 33} and 
cosmic radiation. He shared the Nobel prize M.P. (1924-28 30-32). A prolific author 

(1936) with C. D. Anderson. See his Cosmic and journalist, he wrote two books denounc- 

Radiation and Biological Effects (1940). ing Hiller, and when the latter came to power 

(5) Walter Rudolf (1881- ), Swiss in 1933, Heuss was dismissed Iroxn his 

physiologist, born in Fraucnfeld, professor of professorship and his books were publicly 

Physiology at Zurich (1917-51), did much burnt. Nevertheless, he continued to write 

important research on the nervous system, them in retirement at Flcidclberg under the 

and developed methods of stimulating pseudonym of ‘ Brackenheim ’ until 1946, 

localized areas of the brain by means of when he became founder member oi the 

needle electrodes. He was awarded the Free Democratic Party, professor at Stuttgart 

Nobel prize for medicine for 1949. and helped to draft the new federal constifu- 

HESSE, Hermann (1877- ), German tion. He was president (1949-59) and m 
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that capacity paid a state visit to Britain in 
October 1958, the first German head of state 
to do so since 1907. Albert Schweitzer 
officiated when Heuss in 1907 married Elly 
Knapp (1881-1951), social scientist and 
author. See his autobiographical Vorspiele 
(1954). 

HEVELIUS, Johannes, he-vayiee-us (1611- 
1687), German astronomer, born at Danzig, 
established the foremost observatory there 
in 1641 and built another when the first was 
burnt down in 1679. He catalogued 1500 
stars, discovered four comets and was one 
of the first to observe the transit of Mercury. 
He gave names to many lunar features in 
Selenographia (1647) and argued with Hooke 
over types of telescopic sights. 

HEVESY, Georg von, he-vay'shee (1885- ), 

Hungarian-Swedish chemist, born in Buda¬ 
pest, discovered with Coster in 1923 the 
element hafnium at Copenhagen. The 
second World War made him seek a domicile 
in Sweden. He became professor at Stock¬ 
holm and was awarded the Nobel prize 
(1943) for his work on radio-isotope indica¬ 
tors. 

HEWITSON, William Chapman (1806-78), 
English naturalist, born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, from 1848 at Oatlands Park, Surrey, 
collected, depicted and wrote about butter¬ 
flies, birds* eggs, &c. His collection is in the 
Natural History Museum, Kensington. 
HEWLETT, Maurice Henry (1861-1923), 
English novelist, poet and essayist, born in 
London, keeper of land revenue records 
(1896-1900), made his name by his historical 
romance The Forest Lovers (1898); but his 
poem The Song of the Plow (1916) is perhaps 
his best work. 

HEYDRICH, Reinhard, hVdriK.Vi^ ‘ the hang¬ 
man ’ (1904-42), Nazi terrorist and deputy- 
chief of the Gestapo, born at Halle, as a 
youth joined the violent anti-Weimar ‘ Free 
Corps in 1931 had to quit the navy, and, 
turning Nazi, rose to be second in command 
of the secret police, and presently was 
charged with subduing Hitler’s war-occupied 
countries. In 1941 he was made deputy- 
protector of Bohemia and Moravia, but next 
year was struck down in his terror career by 
Czech assassins. In the murderous reprisals, 
Lidice village was razed and every man put 
to death. 

HEYERDAHL, Thor, /zL- (1914- ), Nor¬ 
wegian anthropologist, was educated at the 
University of Oslo. He served with the free 
Norwegian military forces from 1940 to 1945. 
Impressed by the fact that certain aspects of 
Polynesian culture recall features of that of 
the pre-Inca inhabitants of Peru, he set out 
to prove, by sailing a balsa raft from Callao, 
Peru to Tuamotu Island in the South 
Pacific that the Peruvian Indians could have 
settled in Polynesia. His success in this 
venture, as well as his less spectacular 
archaeological expedition to Easter Island, 
won him popular fame and several distin¬ 
guished awards. See his On the Hunt for 
Kon-Tiki Expedition 
in the Pacific (1952), 

JiKU^AKU {1958). 

(1599-1662), English divine 
and historian, bom at Burford, Oxfordshire, 


heywood 

was deprived of his preferments under rt. 
Commonwealth, but after thf- ® 

became sub-dean of Westminster He 
a Life of Laud, cosmograpS hismr?°‘=r 
England,. of the Reformatio?’ and Sf 
Presbyterians, and anti-Puritan pamnhi.,, 
HEYMANS, Corneille, /i/'nin/rTOn®/,™'®-, 
French-Belgian physiologist, born at Ghen ’ 
where he became professor of Pharm. 7 „ 
dynamics. He developed the te^niqueTf 
cross circulation of blood and was awaMpi 
the Nobel prize (1938) for his wKte 
sinus aorta. ^ 

HEYN, Piet. See Heijn. 

HEYNE, Christian Gottlob, hl'ne (1729-lJii9\ 
German classical philologist, born at Chem- 
nitz, in 1763 became professor of EloquSce 
at Gottingen, which university he^Se 
pre-eminent for classical studies. He edited 
Virgil, Pindar, Apollodorus and Homer’c 

Carlyle’S 

HEYROVSKY, Jaroslav, hi-rof'skee (1890- 
), Czech chemist, discovered in 190 '> 
polarographic analysis and developed the 
method for application to high-puritv 
substances. For this he won the Nobel orize 
for chemistry m 1959, the first Czech national 
to gam a Nobel award. 

HEYSE, Paul Johann von, hVze (1830-1914) 
German writer, was born in Berlin and 
settled at Munich in 1854. In 1910hereieived 
a Nobel prize and was ennobled. He 
^celled as a short-story teller, his novelkn 
being marked by a graceful style, sly humour 
and often sensuality. These were collected 
in Das Buch der Freundschaft (1883-84) and 
other volumes. He also wrote novels, plays 
and epic poems and translations of Italian 
Spiero (1910) and 

R. M. B. Mitchell (1916). 

PffiYWOOp, ( 1 ) John ic. 1497-c. 1580) 
English epigrammatist, playwright and musi¬ 
cian, was born perhaps in London, perhaps 
at North Mimms, perhaps at Stock Harvard 
(Essex). After studying at Oxford, he was 
introduced at court by Sir Thomas More, 
who was a distant cousin by marriage and 
made himself by his wit and his skill in 
singing and playing on the virginals a 
favourite with Henry VIII and with Marv, 
to whom he had been music teacher in her 
youth. He was a devout Catholic, and after 
the accession of Elizabeth went to Belgium, 
where he died. He wrote several short plays 
or interludes, whose individual characters 
represent classes, as the Pedlar, the Pardoner, 
and the like. They thus form a link between 
me old moralities and the modern drama. 
He is remembered above all, however, for 
ms collections of proverbs and epigrams. 
His wearisome allegorical poem, The Spider 
and the Flie^ contrasts Catholicism and 
Protestantism. He was the grandfather of 
John Donne (q.v.). See books by A. W. 
Reed^(1917. 1918), Bolwell (1922), De la Bto 

, (2) ilomas (c. 1574-1641), English drama- 
tist and poet, born in Lincolnshire, was 
educated at Cambridge, and was writing 
Pjfys by 1596. In 1598 he was engaged by 
Philip Henslowe as an actor. Down to 1633 
he had a large share in the composition of 
220 plays. He was also the author of an 
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historical poem, Troja Britannica (1609); an Hiero I, king (478-467 b.c.), won a great 
Ado logy for Actors (1612); Nine Bookes of naval victory over the Etruscans in 474, 
various History concerning Women (1624); a Though violent and rapacious, he was a 
lone poem, The Hlerarchie of the Blessed lover of poetry, and the patron of Simonides, 
Angells (1635); a volume of rhymed trans- Aeschylus, Bacchytides, and Pindar, 

lations from Lucian, Erasmus, Ovid, &c.; Hiero H, king (269-215 b.c,), son of a noble 
various pageants, tracts and treatises; and Syracusan, came to the front during the 
fJieLife of Ambrosius Merlin (1641). Twenty- troubles in Sicily alter the retreat of Pyrrhus 
four of Hey wood’s plays have come down. (275 b.c.), and in 269 was elected king of the 
The best is A Woman kilde with Kiiidnesse Syracusans. He joined the Carthaginians in 
(1607), a domestic tragedy; and with this besieging Messana, which had surrendered 
may be coupled The English Traveller (1633). to the Romans; but was beaten by Appius 
His work is usually distinguished by natural- Claudius. In 263 he concluded a fifteen 
ness and simplicity. In the two parts of The years’ peace with Rome, and in 258 a 
Fair Maid of the West (IhSl), and in Fortune permanent one. In the second Punic war 
bv Land and Sea (1655), partly written by Hiero supported the Romans with money 
William Rowley, he gives us some spirited and troops, tie died in 215. He was a 
descriptions of sea-lights. The Rape of patron of the arts, and Archimedes was his 
litcreece (1608) is chiefly noticeable for its relative and friend. 

songs; Love's Maisfresse (1636) is fanciful HIEROCLES, ht-er'o-kleez (5th cent, a.d.), 
and ingenious; and there is much tenderness Neoplatonist philosopher of Alexandria, is 
in A Challenge for Beautie (1636). In The usually reckoned the author of a commentary 
Royall King and Loyall Subject (1637) the on the ‘ Golden Verses ’ of Pythagoras, 
doctrine of passive obedience to kingly HIERONYMUS. See Jerome. 
authority is stressed. The Captives (1624) HIGDEN, Ralph (d. 1364), English chronicler, 
was first published by Bullcn (1885). See was a Benedictine monk of St Werburgh’s 
A. Melville Clark’s study (1931) and biblio- monastery in Chester. He wrote the 
graphy (1924). , . Polychronicon, a general history from the 

HIBBERT, Robert (1770-1849), British mcr- creation to about 1342, which was continued 
chant born in Jamacia, who in 1847 founded by others to 1377. An English translation 

the Hibbert Trust, whose funds, in 1878 of the PoJychronicon by John Trevisa was 

applied to the Hibbert Lectures, also aid the printed by Caxtoii in 1482. See the edition 
Hibbert Journal (1902 ff.). Sec The Book of by Babington and Lumby in the Rolls scries 
the Hibbert Trust (1933). (1865-86). 

HICHENS, Robert Smytlic (1864-1950), HIGGINS, (1) Matthew James, called " Jacob 
English novelist, son of a canon of Canter- Omnium ’ (1810-68), British controversialist, 
bury, studied music, but made his name as a was born at Benown Castle, County Meath, 
novelist by The Green Carnation (1894), The His intellectual force, his humour and irony. 
Garden of Allah The Call of the Blood were enlisted in the warfare against the 

(1906), The Paradine Case (1933), That Which abuses and minor evils of social and public 

is Hidden (1939), &c. life by means of letters and articles to the 

HICEES, George (1642 “1715), English non- press. He stood 6 feet 8 inches high. See 

juror and philologist, born at Newsham, near Memoir by Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, prefixed 

Thirsk, was educated at Oxford, in 1683 to hi$ Essays on Social Subjects {IZl5). 
became Dean of Worcester, as a nonjuror (2) Wniiam (1769-1825), Irish chemist, 
was deprived of his deanery in 1690, and in born at Sligo, professor at the Royal Dublin 
1694 was consecrated nonjuring Bishop of Society (1800), anticipated Dalton by his 
Thetford. He published works in contro- application of the atomic theory to chemistry 
versial and practical divinity, a Thesaurus (1791). He was elected F.R.S. (1806). 
Linguarum Veteriim Septentrionalium (1705), HIGGINSON, Thomas Wentworth (1823- 
and a grammar of Anglo-Saxon and Moeso- 1911), American writer, born at Cambridge, 
Gothic (1689). Massachusetts, was ordained to the ministry, 

HICKS, (1) Sir Edward Seymour (187L-1949), from which he retired in 1858. Meanwhile 
British actor-manager and author, born in he had been active in the anti-slavery agita- 
Jersey, made his debut at Islington in 1887 lion, and, with others, had been indicted for 
and built up a reputation as a light comedian, the murder of a man killed during an attempt 
appearing in many successful plays written by to rescue a fugitive slave, but had escaped 
himself, including The Man in Dress Clothes^ through a flaw in the indictment. In the civil 
The Gay Gordons, Vintage Wine, &c. He war he commanded the first regiment raised 
wrote several books of reminiscences. He from among former slaves; in 1880-81 was a 
was knighted in 1935. member of the Massachusetts legislature. 

(2) Elias (1748-1830), American Quaker His books include, besides histories of the 

preacher, born at Hempstead, Long island, United States, Outdoor Papers (1863), Army 
by his unitarianism split the American Society Life in a Black Regiment (1870), Oldport Days 
into Orthodox and Hicksite Friends. See (1873), Common-Sense about Women (1881), 
his Journal (1828) and Letters (1834), and Hints on Writing and Speech-making (1887) 
Life by Forbush (1956). and Concerning All of Us (1892). 

(3) William, ‘Hicks Pasha’ (1830-83), HILARION, St (c. 290-372), founder of the 
British officer in command of the Egyptian monastic system in Palestine, was educated 
forces annihilated by the Mahdi at El Obeid at Alexandria, lived as a hermit in the desert 

1883. between Gaza and Egypt, and died in Cyprus. 

HIERO, hVer-o, name of two tyrants (kings) HILARY, St (e. 300-c. 368) was born of 
ot Syracuse: pagan parents at Linionum (Poitiers), and 

21 
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did not become a Christian till he was 
advanced in life. About 350 he was elected 
Bishop of Poitiers, and immediately rose to 
the first place in the Arian controversy. His 
principal work is that on the Trinity, but his 
three addresses to the Emperor Constantius 
are remarkable for the boldness of their 
language. His feast day is on 13th January 
which also marks the beginning of an Oxford 
term and English law sittings to which his 
name is consequently applied. See German 
Lives by Reinkens (1864) and Baltzer (1881), 
a French one by Barbier (1887), and an 
English by Cazenove (1883); also French 
study by P. Smulders (1944). 

HILARY OF ARLES, St (c. 403-49), educated 
at Lerins, became Bishop of Arles in 429. 
He presided at several synods, especially that 
of Orange in 441, whose proceedings involved 
him in a serious controversy with Pope Leo 
the Great. His feast is observed on 5th May. 
HILBERT, David (1862-1943), German 
mathematician, professor at Kdnigsberg 
(1893) and Gottingen (1895) made important 
contributions to the theory of numbers, the 
theory of invariants and the application of 
integral equations to physical problems. He 
also critically examined the foundations of 
geometry in Grundlagen der Geometrie (1899). 
HILDA, St (614-80), English abbess, the 
daughter of a nephew of Edwin of Northum¬ 
bria, was baptized at thirteen by Paulinas. 
In 649 she became abbess of Hartlepool; in 
657 founded the famous monastery at 
Streoneshalh or Whitby, a double house for 
nuns and monks, over which she ruled wisely 
for twenty-two years. 

HILDEBRAND, (1). See Beets. 

(2) . See Gregory Vll. 

(3) Adolf (1847-1921), German sculptor, 
born at Harburg, sought a renaissance of 
classical realism in his public monuments to 
Brahms at Meiningen, Bismarck at Bremen, 
Schiller at Nuremberg &c., and founded a 
new school of art-criticism by his Das 
Problem der Form (1893). 

HILL, (1) Aaron (1685-1750), English poet, 
dramatist and speculator, the victim of Pope 
in the Dunciad, was born and died in London, 

(2) Archibald Vivian (1886- ), English 

biochemist, born in Bristol, in 1926 became 
Foulerton research professor of the Royal 
Society. He was elected F.R.S. in 1918, 
shared the Nobel prize for physiology with 
Meyerhof (1922) for his researches into heat 
loss in muscle contraction. He organized 
air-defence in the second World War and was 
M.P. for Cambridge (1940-45). 

(3) George Birkbeck (1835-1903), English 
writer, nephew of (9), till 1876 head-master 
of Bruce Castle School, Tottenham, was an 
authority on the life and works of Dr 
Johnson (q.v., bibliography), edited letters 
of Boswell and Hume, and wrote on General 
Gordon in Africa. 

(4) James Jerome (1838-1916), American 
railway magnate, born in Canada, moved to 
St Paul, Minn., U.S.A. in 1856 and entered 
the transportation business. He took over 
the St Paul-Pacific line and extended it to 
hnk with the Canadian system, later gaining 
control of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
after a stock exchange battle with Edward H. 


iuarriman. ne was also active in 

s““y°Pyl^ 

■O ^7 Erskine (1866-19521 

English physiologist, educated in Lrmd,!’ 
became director of research at the St tIu ’ 
Clinic and devised the kata-thermo meter to 
measure air-cooling. 

(6) Octavia (1838-1912), British housins 
reformer and founder of the National 
born m London laboured amongst the 
London poor under F. D. Maurice anri 
1864 supported by Ruskin, commenced^he? 
great work of improving the homes of woH- 
ing-men m the slums. She wrote Homes nf 
the London Poor (1875), Our 

(1878), &c. See Lives by C. E Mruri^ 
(1913) and E. Moberly Bell (1942) 

(7) Rowland (1744-1833), English popular 

preacher, was the son of a Shronshirp 
Baronet At St John’s College, Cambridge 
he was influenced by Whiteficld, and from 
ordination in 1773 till 1783 he was an 
itinerant preacher; thereafter he made his 
headquarters at Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars 
Road, London, built by himself. It is said 
that the first London Sunday school was his 
His Village Dialogues (1801) sold in vast 
numbers. See Lives by Sidney (1834) and 
Charlesworth (1886). ^ ^ ^ 

(8) Rowland Flill, 1st Viscoont (1772-1842) 

British general, born at Prccs Hail, Shrop¬ 
shire, distinguished himself under Aber- 
cromby in Egypt and under Wellington in 
the Peninsular War, at Waterloo swept the 
Old Guard from the field, and in 1828 
succeeded Wellington as commander-in-chief 
at home, but resigned in 1842. Sec Life bv 
E. Sidney (1845). ^ 

(9) Sir Rowland (1795-1879), English 
originator of penny postage, uncle of (3), was 
born at Kidderminster, and till 1833 was a 
teacher, noted for his system of school self- 
discipline. He was one of the founders of 
the Society for the Diflfusion of Useful 
Knowledge (1826), interested himself in the 
socialistic schemes of Robert Owen, and 
took an active share in the colonization of 
South Australia. In his Post-office Reform 
(1837) he advocated a low and uniform rate 
of postage, to be prepaid by stamps, between 
all places in the British Isles; and on January 
10,1840, a unif9rm penny rate was introduced. 
In 1846, the Liberals made him secretary to 
the postmaster-general and in 1854 secretary 
to the Post-office. He established the book- 
post (1848), and reformed the money-order 
oflice (1848) and the packet service. In 1864 
he resigned and was given a pension and a 
parliamentary grant. In a report of 1867 
^ advocated national ownership of railways. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
Lives by his daughter (1907) and his nephew 

HILLARY, Sir ^ Edmund (1919- ), New 
Zealand mountaineer and explorer, educated 
at Auckland Grammar School. After 
specializing as an apiarist, he took part 
m Himalayan climbs and in the British 
expedition of 1952. As a member 
oi Col. John Hunt’s Everest expedition he 
attained, with Sherpa Tensing, the summit 
of Mount Everest on May 29, 1953, for which 
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achievement he was knighted. With a New developed from Hitler’s personal bodyguard 
Zealand expeditionary party he reached the into a powerful party weapon. With 

South Pole, the first man to do so overland Hcydrich, he used it to carry out the assas- 

since Captain Scott, on January 3, 1958. He sination of Rohm (1934) and other Nazis 

flew back to Scott Base, then went out to opposed to Hitler. Inside Germany and 

join Sir Vivian Fuchs (q.v.) at Depot 700, later in Nazi war-occupied countries, he 

and together they made their way overland unleashed through his secret police {Gestapo) 

to Scott Base, which they reached on March 2. an unmatched political and anti-Semitic 

See his joint accounts, c?/'(with terror of espionage, wholesale detention, 

George Lowe, 1956) and The Crossing of mass deportation, torture, execution, mas- 

Antarctica (with Sir V. Fuchs, 1958). sacre, and by his systematic ‘liquidation’ of 

HDLLEL, surnamed Hababli ‘ the Babylonian ’ whole national and racial groups initiated 

aodHazaken, ‘ the Elder ’ (c. 60 b.c.-a.d. 10), the novel and barbarous crime of genocide, 

one of the greatest doctors of the Jewish law,^ In 1943 he was given the post of minister of 

was bom in Babylonia, and, at the age of the Interior to curb any defeatism. After 

forty came to Palestine, where he was chosen the attempt on Hitler by the army in July 

president of the Sanhedrin. See Delitzscli’s 1944, he was made commander-in-chief of 

Jesus und Hillel {3>t6. Qd, 1879). the home forces, into which he henceforth 

HILLERj (1) Ferdinand (1811-85), German recruited mere boys. His pathetic offer of 

pianist and composer, born at Frankfurt-on- unconditional surrender to the Allies, but ex- 

Main, wrote books on harmony, Beethoven eluding Russia, having failed, he disappeared 

(1871) and Mendelssohn (1874). but was captured by the British near Bremen. 

(2) Johann Adam (1728"-1804),^ a German By swallowing a cyanide phial concealed in 
composer of operettas. See Life by Peiscr his mouth, he escaped the justice he so richly 
(1894). deserved as the pioneer of the horror of the 

HILLIARD, Nicholas (1537-1619), English gas-oven and the concentration camp and as 
court goldsmith and miniaturist, was born at the cold-blooded butcher of over seven 
Exeter. He worked for Queen Elizabeth and million people. See Life by W. Frischaucr 
James I and founded the English school of (1953) Lord Russell, Scourge of the Swastika 
miniature painting. Sec monographs by (1954) and bibliography under Hitler. 

G. Reynolds (1947) and J. Popc-Honnessy HINCMAR (c. 806-882), French churchman 
(1949). of the family of the Counts of Toulouse, 

HILLIER, Tristram Paul (1905- ), British educated in the monastery of St Denis, was 
artist, born in Peking. He studied at the abbot of Compiegne and St Germain, and 
Slade School and under Andre Lhotc in in 845 was elected Archbishop of Reims. 
Paris. Many of his paintings are of ships He helped to degrade and imprison Gotts- 
and beaches, the earlier ones of a surrealist chalk (who died in 868 after eighteen years’ 
character; he has lived much in France, captivity) for his predestinarian views; 
particularly in Dieppe, and his craftsmanship strenuously opposed Adrian U’s attempts by 
and smooth handling of paint are such that church censures to compel obedience in 
his oil paintings are often mistaken for imperial politics; and with equal firmness 
tempera. See his autobiographical Leda and resisted the emperor’s intruding unworthy 
the Goose (1954). favourites into benefices. See Life by Prit- 

HILTON, (1) James (1900-54), English chard (1849). 

novelist, born at Leigh, Lancashire. Educa- HIND, John Russell, hind (1823-95), English 
ted at Leys School, Cambridge, and Christ’s astronomer, born at Nottingham, in 1844 at 
College, Cambridge, he quickly established the George Bishop’s observatory, Regent’s 
himself as a writer, his first novel, Catherine Park, London, calculated the orbits of seventy 
.ffme//being published in 1920. His success planets and comets, noted new stars, and 
was dual, for many of his novels were filmed discovered ten minor planets (1817-54). 

—Knight without Armour (1933), Lost HINDEMITH, Paul, hin'de-mit (1895- ), 

Horizon (1933), awarded the Hawthornden German composer, born at Hanau, ran away 
Prize in 1934, Goodbye, Mr Chips (1934), from home at the age of eleven because of 
Random Harvest (1941). He settled in the his parents’ opposition to a musical career 
United States in 1935 and died at Long and earned a living by playing all manner of 
Beach, California. instruments in cafes, cinemas and dance-halls, 

(2) Walter (d. 1396), English mystic and studied at Hoch’s Conservatoire at Frankfurt 
writer, was an Augustinian canon of Thur- and from 1915 to 1923 was leader of the 
garton, Notts, author of The Ladder of Frankfurt Opera Orchestra, which he often 
Perfection dead TpossihXy The Cloud of Unknow- conducted. He also played the viola in the 
ing, two books important in the history of famous Amar quartet (1922-29), with which 
English prose. See R. W. Chambers, The he toured Europe. Through the Donaue- 
Continuity of English Prose (1932). schingen Festivals (1921-24) he established a 

HIMMLER, Heinrich (1900-45), German reputation as composer. His early Kammer- 
Nazi leader and notorious chief of police, musik, notably his concerto for piano and 
was born in Munich, educated at the Landshut five solo instruments (1925), reveals a trend 
High School, and joined the army. In 1919 towards neo-classicism, continued in the 
he studied at the Munich Technical College, operas Cardillac (1926) based on a story by 
found employment in a nitrate works and E. T. A. Hoffmann, in which he contrives a 
turned to poultry farming. An early Nazi, complete separation between music and 
he was flag-bearer in the Munich ‘putsch’ action, and vom rag'^( 1929), an operatic 

(1923). In 1929 Hitler made him head of the satire on the modern press, which inverts all 
S.S. {Schutzstaffel, protective force) which he the romantic associations of Wagnerian 
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opera. One scene, set in a lady’s bathroom, 
particularly shocked Nazi sensibilities. In 
1927 he had been appointed professor at the 
Berlin High School for Music and m 1929 
appeared as solo violist in the first perform¬ 
ance in London of Walton’s Viola Concerto, 
which profoundly influenced Hindemith’s 
own Philharmonic Concerto (1932). With the 
Konzertmusik, comprising the violin concerto 
(1930), and Das Unaufhdrliche, ‘ perpetual 
second string trio (1933), Hindemith’s work 
passed into a transitional phase. Although 
he never espoused atonality with its arbitrary 
divisions, he based himself on the chromatic 
scale, relating the notes accoustically around 
one key note. He also launched out into 
Gebrauchsmusik, i.e. pieces writteri with 
specific utilitarian aims such as for children’s 
entertainment, newsreels, community-singing, 
such as the Planer Musiktag (1932) with its 
quodlibet for orchestra in which as many 
directions as possible are dispensed with. 
The Nazis banned his politically-pointed 
Mathis der Maler symphony (1934; opera 
1938) despite Furtwangler’s defence, and 
Hindemith went to live in Turkey, and in 
Britain, where he composed the Traueruuisik 
for viola and strings (1936) on George V’s 
death, and the ballet Nobelissima Visione 
(1938) on St Francis’s conversion. He taught 
in the U.S.A. from 1939. His later mellower 
compositions include the Symphonic Meta¬ 
morphosis of Themes by Weber (1944) and the 
requiem based on Walt Whitman’s com¬ 
memorative For Those We Love (1944). In 
1947 he was appointed professor at Yale and 
in 1953 at Zurich, where he composed his 
great opera on Kepler’s Life, Die Harmonie 
der Welt (1957). See his Unterweisung im 
Tonsatz (1937) translated as The Craft of 
Musical Composition (1945), and Life by H. 
Strobe! (Mainz 1948). 

HINDENBURG, Paul von BeneckendorfF und 
von (1847-1934), German soldier and presi¬ 
dent, born at Posen of a Prussian Junker 
family, was educated at the cadet schools at 
Wahlstatt and Berlin, fought at the battle of 
Koniggratz (1866) and in the Franco-Prussian 
war (1870-71), rose to the rank of general 
(1903) and retired in 1911. Recalled at the 
outbreak of the first World War, he and 
Ludendorff won decisive victories over the 
Russians at Tannenberg (1914) and at the 
Masurian Lakes (1915). His successes 
against the Russians were not, however, 
repeated on the western front, and in the 
summer of 1918 he was obliged to supervise 
the retreat of the German armies. A national 
hero and ‘ father figure ’, he was president 
of the German Republic (1925-34). He did 
not oppose Stresemann’s enlightened foreign 
policy, but neither did he oppose the rise of 
Hitler, whom he defeated in the presidential 
election (1932) and who became chancellor 
in 1933. But such was his influence, that 
Hitler was unable to overthrow constitutional 
government until Hindenburg died in 1934. 
See Lives by M. Goldsmith and F. Voigt 
(1930), K. Watson (1930), and studies by 
R. Olden (1948; critical) and W. Goerlitz 
(1953). 

HINDLIP, Lord. See Allsopp. 

HINKSON, Mrs. See Tynan. 


HINSHELWOOD, Sir Cyril Norman (1897- 
), English chemist, born in London 
Dr Lee’s professor of Chemistry at Oxford 
from 1937, simultaneously with Semenov 
investigated chemical reaction kinetics in the 
inter-war years, for which they shared the 
Nobel prize for chemistry in 1956. A 
considerable linguist and classical scholar 
he had the unique distinction of being 
president of both the Royal Society (frorn 
1955) and of the Classical Association in 1960. 
He was knighted in 1948 and awarded the 
O.M. in 1960. 

HINSLEY, Arthur (1865-1943), English 
cardinal, born at Selby, Yorks, rector of the 
English College at Rome from 1917 to 1928, 
Archbishop of Westminster from 1935, was 
made a cardinal in 1937. 

HINTON, Sir Christopher (1901- ), English 
nuclear engineer, born at Tisbury, Wiltshire, 
when an apprentice in a railway workshop 
won a scholarship to Cambridge and rose to 
chief engineer of the alkali division of I.C.l. 
at Norwich (1931-40). During the second 
World War he supervised explosives filling 
stations. From 1946, as deputy director 
of atomic energy production, he virtually 
created a new industry in Britain with the 
construction of the world’s first large-scale 
commercial atomic power-station at Calder 
Hall, opened in 1956, which successfully 
combines the production of electricity with 
that of radio-active plutonium at the neigh¬ 
bouring gas-cooled atomic reactor at Wind- 
scale, Cumberland. From 1954 he was 
managing director of the newly formed 
industrial group of the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority- He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1954 and knighted in 1957. 
HIPPARCHUS, hi-pahr'kus (fi. 160-125 b.c.), 
Greek astronomer, born at Nicaea in 
Bithynia, carried out observations at Rhodes. 
He discovered the precession of the equinoxes 
and the eccentricity of the sun’s path, deter¬ 
mined the length of the solar year, estimated 
the distances of the sun and moon from the 
earth, drew up a catalogue of 1080 stars, and 
fixed the geographical position of places by 
latitude and longitude, and invented trigo¬ 
nometry. 

HIPPER, Franz von (1863-1932), German 
admiral, commander at the Dogger Bank 
(1915) and Jutland (1916). See Life by 
H. von Waldeyer-Hartz. 

HIPPIAS and HIPPARCHUS. See Pisi- 

STRATUS. 

HIPPOCRATES, hi-pok'ra-teez^ (1) (d. c. 
485 B.C.), tyrant of Gela 492, made it the 
dominant city of Sicily. 

(2) (c. 4607-377 or 359 B.c.), the most 
celebrated physician of antiquity, was born 
and practised in the Greek island of Cos, Of 
72 ascribed works these seem genuine: 
Prognostica; Aphorismi (perhaps not all); 
De Morbis Popularihus\ De Ratione Victus in 
Morbis Acutis; De Acre, Aquis, et Locis; 
and De Capitis Vulneribus. Hippocrates 
seems to have gathered up all that was sound 
in the past history of medicine, was good in 
diagnosis and prognosis, and believed that 
the four fluids or humours of the body 
(blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile) 
are the primary seats of disease. His 
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orofessional ethics survives in the niedical 
Hippocratic oath. Sec Hippocratic Wisdom, 

HffPOCRS:'^S^OF CHIOS (5th cent, b.c.), 
Greek geometer, gives his name to the 
luauies of Hippocrates. 

HIPPOLYTUS, hi-pol'i-tiis, antipopc (217 ^ 
'’35) theological writer in Greek at Rome, 
defended the doctrine of the Logos and 
attacked the Gnostics. He was with Ircnaeus 
in Gaul in a.d. 194, was a presbyter at Rome, 
and in 217 became anti-pope in opposition to 
the heretical (Monarchian) Calixtus. The 
schism lasted till 235, when Hippolytus and 
the successor of Calixtus were both deported 
to Sardinia, and there Hippolytus died. He 
is generally believed to be the author of a 
Refutation of all Heresies in ten books, 
discovered in 1842 in a 14th-century MS. at 
Mount Athos. He wrote also a smaller 
work against heretics extant in a Latin 
translation. The so-called Canons of 
Hippolytus are^ more probably Gracco- 
Egyptian in origin. 

HIROHITO, hir-oHiee'td (1901- ), emperor 

of Japan, the 124th in direct lineage, was the 
first Japanese prince to visit the West in 1921. 
He acceded in 1926 and his reign was marked 
by rapid militarization and the aggressive 
wars against China (1931-32) and (T937”-45) 
and against the United Nations (1941-45), 
which ended with the two atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Under American 
occupation, Hirohito in 1946 renounced his 
legendary divinity and most of his powers, 
appearing henceforth as a democratic 
constitutional monarch. 

HIROSHIGE, Ando, hi-roshee'gay (1797- 
1858), Japanese ukiyo-e painter, celebrated 
for his gorgeous landscape colour-prints, 
executed in a freer but less austere manner 
than his greater contemporary, Hokusai (q.v.). 
His Fifty-three Stages of the Tokaido had a 
great influence on western Impressionist 
painters, but heralded the decline of ukiyo-e 
(wood block print design) art. See study by 
E. F. Strange (1925). 

HIRSCH, (1) Baron Maurice de (1831-96), 
German Jewish financier, millionaire, turfite 
and philanthropist, born in Munich, amassed 
a fortune in Balkan railway contracts. 

(2) Samson Raphael (1808-88), Jewish 
theologian, born at Hamburg, loader of the 
modern revival of orthodox Judaism. 

HIS, Wilhelm (1831-1904), Swiss biologist, 
born at Basel, professor of Anatomy at 
Leipzig, introduced the microtome and 
pioneered developmental mechanics. His 
son Wilhelm (1863-1934) discovered the 
bundle of nerve fibres of the heart. 

HISS, Alger (1904- ), American State 
Department official, born in Baltimore, a 
former secretary to Justice Wendell Holmes 
(q.v.) and adviser at the Yalta conference 
(1945), stood trial twice (1949, 1950) on a 
charge of perjury, having denied before a 
Congressional Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee that he had passed to Whittaker 
Chambers, an editor of Time, in 1938 an 
agent for an international Communist spy- 
ring, 200 secret state documents. Many 
eminent Americans, including two supreme 
court judges, Adlai Stevenson and John 


Foster Dulles, testified to Hiss’s character, 
but he was convicted on a majority verdict 
at his second trial and sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment. The suspicions of the public, 
intensified by the subsequent Fuchs case in 
Britain, were fully exploited politically, not 
least by Senator McCarthy (q.v.). See The 
Strange Case of Alger Hiss by Earl Jowitt 
(1953). 

HITCHCOCK, (1) Alfred Joseph (1899- ), 

English film producer, began as junior 
technician in 1920 and by 1925 had graduated 
to motion picture director. An unexcelled 
master of suspense, he directed such films as 
The Thirty-Nine Steps (1935), The Lady 
Vanishes (1938), Rebecca (1940), Dial M for 
Murder (1954) and Rear Window (1955), &c., 
all of which exemplify the famous ‘ Hitchcock 
touch ’. 

(2) Edward (1793-1864), American geo¬ 
logist, born at Deerfield, Mass., professor of 
Chemistry at Amherst (1825-45), explored 
dinosaur tracks in Connecticut Valley. 
HITLER, Adolf (1889-1945), German dictator, 
born April 20 at Braunau in Upper Austria, 
the son of a minor customs official, originally 
called Schickigrtiber, was educated at the 
secondary schools of Linz and Steyr, and 
destined by his father for the civil service. 
Little Adolf, however, saw himself as a great 
artist and perhaps purposely disgraced himself 
in his school leaving examinations. After 
his father’s death he attended a private art 
school in Munich, but failed twice to pass 
into the Vienna Academy. Advised to try 
architecture, he was debarred for lack of a 
school leaving certificate. His rabid hatred 
of intellectuals and his later customary 
sneers at the ‘ genllemcn with diplomas ’ 
originated at this juncture. He lived on his 
wits in Vienna (1904-13), making a precarious 
living by selling bad post-card sketches, 
beating carpets, interior decorating with his 
doss-house companions whom he, lice-ridden 
and draped in a long black overcoat given 
to him by a Jewish tailor, thoroughly des¬ 
pised. He worked only fitfully and spent his 
time in passionate political arguments 
directed at the money-lending Jews and the 
trade unions, which he thought were the 
tools of the former. The Nazi philosophy 
expressed candidly in Mein Kampf, with his 
characteristic brutality, opportunism, con¬ 
tempt for the masses, distrust of even the 
closest intimates, fanatical strength of will 
and advocacy of the * big lie % was born in 
the gutters of Vienna. He dodged military 
service, and in 1913 emigrated to Munich, 
where he found employment as a draughts¬ 
man. In 1914 he volunteered for war-service 
in a Bavarian regiment, rose to the rank of 
corporal and was recommended for the 
award of the Iron Cross, for service as a 
runner on the western front. At the time of 
the German surrender in 1918 he was lying 
wounded, and temporarily blinded by gas, in 
hospital. In 1919, while acting as an informer 
for the army, spying on the activities of small 
political parties, he became the seventh 
member of one of them, the name of which 
he changed to National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party (N.S.D.A.P.) in 1920. Its 
programme was a convenient mixture of 
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mild radicalism, bitter hatred of the poli¬ 
ticians who had ‘ dishonoured Germany by 
signing the Versailles ‘ Diktat \ and clever 
exploitation of provincial grievances agamst 
the weak federal government. By lyzi 
Hitler was strong enough to attempt vvitn 
General Ludendorff’s and other extreme 
right-wing factions the overthrow of the 
Bavarian government. On November 9, the 
Nazis marched through the streets ot 
Munich, Mussolini style. But the police, 
with whom they had s. tacit agreement, 
machine-gunned the Nazi column. ^ Hitler 
narrowly escaped serious injury, Goring was 
badly wounded and sixteen storm-troopers 
were killed. After nine months’ imprison¬ 
ment in Landsberg jail, during which he 
dictated his autobiography and poldical 
testament. Mein Kampf {\925\ trans. 1939), 
to Rudolf Hess (q.v.), he began, with Gob- 
bels, to woo the Ruhr industrialists Krupp 
and others, and although unsuccessful in the 
presidential elections of 1932 when he stood 
against Hindenburg, Hitler was made 
chancellor in January 1933 on the advice of 
von Papen, who thought that he could best 
be brought to heel inside the Cabinet. Hitler, 
however, soon dispensed with constitutional 
restraints. He silenced all opposition, and 
engineering successfully the burning of the 
Reichstag building February 1933, advertising 
it as a Communist plot, called for a general 
election, in which the police, under Goring, 
allowed the Nazis full play to break up the 
meetings of their opponents. Only under 
these conditions did the Nazi party achieve 
a bare majority, Hiller arrogating to himself 
absolute power through the Enabling Acts. 
Opposition inside his own party he ruthlessly 
crushed by the purge of June 1934 in which 
his rival Rohm and hundreds of influential 
Nazis were murdered at the hands of Hitler’s 
bodyguard, the S.S., under Himmler and 
Heydrich. Hindenburg’s convenient demise 
in August left Hitler sole master in Germany. 
Under the pretext of undoing the wrongs of 
the Versailles treaty and of uniting the 
German peoples and extending their living- 
space {Lebensraum) he openly rearmed 
(1935), sent troops into the demilitarized 
Rhineland zone, established the Rome-Berlin 
" axis October 1936, with Mussolini’s Italy, 
created ‘ Greater Germany ’ by the invasion 
of Austria (1938), and by systematic infiltra¬ 
tion and engineered incidents engendered a 
favourable situation for an easy absorption 
of the Sudeten or German populated border 
lands of Czechoslovakia, to which Britain 
and France acquiesced at Munich, September 
1938. Renouncing further territorial claims, 
Hitler nevertheless seized Bohemia and 
Moravia, took Memel from Lithuania and 
demanded from Poland the return of Danzig 
and free access to East Prussia through the 
‘Corridor*. Poland’s refusal, backed by 
Britain and France, precipitated the second 
World War, September 3, 1939. Meanwhile 
Hitler’s domestic policy was one of thorough 
nazification of aU aspects of German life, 
enforced by the Secret State Police {Gestapo)^ 
and the establishment of concentration camps 
for political opponents and Jews, who were 
systematically persecuted. Strategic roads 


or Autobahnen were built, Schacht’s economic 
policy expanded German exports up to 1936 
and then Goring’s ‘ Guns before Butter ’ 
four-year plan boosted armaments and the 
construction of the Siegfried Line. Hitler 
entered the war with the grave misgivings of 
the German High Command, but as his 
‘ intuitions ’ scored massive triumphs in the 
first two years, he more and more ignored 
the advice of military experts. Peace with 
Russia having been secured by volte face 
Poland was invaded, and after three weeks’ 
Blitzkrieg (lightning war) was divided between 
Russia and Germany. In 1940 Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium and France were 
occupied and the British expelled at Dunkirk, 
But Gbring’s invincible Luftwaffe was routed 
in the Battle of Britain (August-September 

1940) and Hitler turned eastwards, entered 
Rumania (October 1940), invaded Yugoslavia 
and Greece (April 1941), and ignoring his 
pact of convenience with Stalin, attacked 
Russia and, as ally of Japan, found himself 
at war with the United States (December 

1941) . The Wchrntacht penetrated to the 
gates of Moscow and Leningrad, to the 
Volga, into the Caucasus and with Italy as an 
ally since 1940 to North Africa as far as 
Alexandria. Bui there the tide turned and 
the corporal’s strategy became more and 
more the fantasies of a lunatic. Mont¬ 
gomery’s victory over Rommel at El 
Alamein (October 1942) and Paulus’s grave 
defeat, through Hitler’s misdirection, at 
Stalingrad (November 1942), heralded the 
Nazi withdrawal from North Africa pursued 
by the British and Americans (November 
1942“May 1943). The Allied invasion of 
Sicily, Italian capitulation (September 1943) 
and engulfing Russian victories (1943-44) 
followed. The Anglo-American invasion of 
Normandy and the breaching of Rommel’s 
‘ Atlantic Wall ’ (June 1944) were not coun¬ 
tered by Hitler’s VI and V2 guided missile 
attacks on southern England. He miracu¬ 
lously survived the explosion of the bomb 
placed at his feci by Colonel Stauffenberg, 
July 19, 1944, and purged the army of all 
suspects, including Rommel, who was given 
Hobson’s choice to commit suicide. Rund- 
stedt’s counter-offensive against the Allies, 
in the Ardennes, December 1944, under 
Hitler’s direction failed and the invasion of 
Germany followed. Hitler lived out his 
fantasies, commanding non-cxistent armies 
from his Bunker, the air-raid shelter under 
the chancellory building in Berlin. With the 
Russians only several hundred yards away, 
he went through a grotesque marriage 
ceremony with his mistress, Eva Braun, in 
the presence of the Gdbbcls family, who 
then poisoned themselves. Ail available 
evidence suggests that Hitler and his wife 
shot themselves and had their bodies cremated 
on May 1, 1945. His much-vaunted ‘Third 
Reich which was to have endured for ever, 
ended ingloriously after twelve years of 
unparalleled barbarity, in which thirty 
million people lost their lives, twelve million 
of them far away from the battlefields, by 
mass-shootings, in forced labour camps and 
in the gas-ovens of Bclsen, Dachau, Ausch¬ 
witz, Ravensbruck and other concentration 
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camps in accordance with Nazi racial theories 
and the ‘ Now Order not forgetting the 
indiscriminate torture and murder of many 
prisoners-of-war, of the uprtu'jting and 
extermination of entire village communities 
in Poland, France and Russia. Such horror 
prompted the international trial at Nurem¬ 
berg (1945-46), at which twenty-one of the 
leading living Nazis were tried and eleven 
executed for carrying out the revolting crimes 
of the ‘ blood-thirsty guttersnipe ’ as Churchill 
so aptly described him. Sec the latter's 
War Memoirs, 6 vols. (1948 *56), C. Wilmot, 
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HITOMARO, Kakinomoto no. See Akauho. 
HITTORF, iohami Wilhelm (1824 1914), 
German chemist, born in Bonn, became 
professor at Minister, did research on 
electrolytes and studied the iliseharge of 
rarefied gases with the Hittorf lube. 

HOADLY, Benjamin (1676 1761), fuiglish 
divine, born at Westerham, Kent, Bishop 
successively of Bangor (1715), Hereford 
(1721), Salisbury (1723) and Winchester 
(1734), was one of the principal controversial 
writers of the I8lh century, defending the 
cause of civil and religious liberly against 
both crown and clergy, and carrying on a 
controversy with Dr Atterhury tin the 
obedience due to the civil powor'by ecclesi¬ 
astics. A sermon before the king in 1717 
sought to show that Christ had not "dclcgatcil 
His powers to any ecclesiastical authorities. 
It led to the fierce Bangorian Controversy 
and incidentally to the indchnitc prorogation 
of Convocation. His son published his 
Works (1773). 

HOARE, (1) Sir Richard (1648 171 iS), luigh'sh 
banker, born in London, became a Lombard 
Street goldsmith c. 1673 and moved c, 1693 
to Fleet Street, where he founded the bank 
which still bears hia name. Me was knighted 
m 1702 and was Lord Mayor in 1713. 

SCC Tl-MPt JvW< >OI>. 

Augiist Charles 
Hobart-Hanipdcn (1822-86), British sailor, 
third son of the 6lh carl of Buckinghamshire, 
was born at WaUham-on-thc-Wolds, L.eiccs- 
British navy 

(1^5-63) during the American Civil War as 
. repeatedly ran the 
blockade of the Southern ports, and after- 
wards becoming naval adviser to Turkey 
(1867) was made pasha and admiral, and in 
0878) commundcci 
p9Ct. He wrote Never 
blockade-running 
exploits, and Sketches from My Life (cd bv 
his widow, 1887). ' ^ ^ 

TOBBEMA, Meindert^ hohL (16.38-1709) 

probably at 

evfntZuJhL Ruysdaol and 

of th© cars wim 

range his master’s genius and 

himself with Borid placid 

and charm,ng water-mill scenes. NcvSrthe- 


na^ted him/^I,ri6W 
Iiiton.ll assoaatioii with the Cavendish 
niimly which brought with it the benefits of 

men'’7. ’r' ‘“^‘l“aintance of such 

Re ? f ')acon, Herbert of Cherbury and 
}| ,!„■‘’"“P";-*’"'' HKorial journeys to 
It,i y .ind branco, the first (1610) with 
Wilbam. later (he 2nd earl of Devonshire and 
the .second with tlio latter’s son, the 3rd earl 
introduced into the 
circle in Paris 

(1634) which included Gassendi and Descartes 
and mot in florcnce (1636) that famous 
Uulor of Anstotclianism, Galileo. But it 
had been Hobbes s introduction to Euclidian 
whilst travelling tutor to the son of 
Sir Oervasc Clifton (1629 31) that was his 
intellectual turning-point. Would it not be 
possible to e.xtcnd such deductive certainty 
to a comprehensive science of man and 
society,^ Hobbes, obsessed by the civil 
disorders of his time, wrote in 1640 The 
TJemeats of Taw (not published until 1650) 
m which ho defended the king’s prerogative 
on psychological and not on the spurious 
theological groimdt: of Divine Right. When 
Parliament impeached Slrallkird and Laud, 
Mobbes took himself to Paris (1640) 
characteristically proud to have been ‘the 
nnst ot all that Bed Ho was soon immersed 
in a controversy with Descartes, arising out 
of his objections to the latter’s Meditations. 

I ho two phdosophers did not meet until 
1648, bill he was on very friendly terms with 
Mersenne and Gassendi. In 1642 he pub¬ 
lished De Cive, a fuller statement of his 
views on government, and in 1646, A Mimtte 
or First Draught of the Optiques, by which he 
hoped to rival Descartes’ writings on optics. 

In 1646 he became mathematical tutor to the 
Prince of Wales, later Charles II, at the 
exiled English court in Paris, and after a 
grave illness (1647) during which he received 
the sacrament, ho set to work on the Leviathan 
(1651), the ‘greatest, perhaps the sole, 
masterpiece of political philosophy in the 
English language’ (Oakeshott 1955). The 
basis of Hobbes’ metaphysics is motion of 
bodies, attraction and repulsion in the wills 
of men. ‘ Good ’ and ‘ evil ’ are inconstant 
names applied haphazardly by dififerent men 
to what attracts or repels them. This 
egotistical psychology makes the life of man 
m a pre-social state of nature, * nasty, brutish 
and short a constant war of everyman with 
everyman. Rational, enlightened self-interest 
makes men want to escape such a predicament 
by the establishment of a contract in which 
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they surrender the right of aggression but 
not that of self-defence to an absolute sove¬ 
reign, whose commands are the law, freedom 
being relegated to the spheres not covered 
by the sovereign’s commands. The social 
contract is binding only so long as the sove¬ 
reign has power to enforce it. Sovereignty 
may be vested in a person or an assembly, 
but it must be indivisible not a division of 
powers betw^een King and Parliament, church 
and state. The Leviathan offended the royal 
exiles at Paris and the French government by 
its reduction of the status of religious 
obedience, and so in 1652 Hobbes returned 
to England, made his subrnission to Cromwell 
and eventually settled in London. His 
writings engaged him in controversy for the 
remainder of his life, with Bramhall over the 
problem of freedom, with the Puritan 
mathematician Wallis who mercilessly showed 
up Hobbes’ defective attempts at squaring 
the circle in De Corpora (1655), with the 
experimenters of the ‘ Invisible College ’ 
which possibly accounted for his failure to 
be elected a fellow of the Royal Society. At 
the Restoration, Charles II gave his old 
tutor a pension and probably used his 
influence to quash a bill, aimed at Hobbes 
and his writings after the Plague and Fire of 
London (1665-66) had been explained as 
being God’s wrath against England for 
harbouring such an atheist. Hobbes wrote 
an important dialogue against the defenders 
of Common Law, Behemoth, a history of the 
times, an autobiography in Latin verse and 
at eighty-six, because, as he said, he had 
nothing better to do, verse translations of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, all published in 1682. 
He died at Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire. 
Hobbes was both empiricist and rationalist. 
His political influence was much smaller 
than that of his later opponent Locke, but 
his political philosophy is of greater value, 
not because of the conclusions reached but 
for the manner in which he presented his 
argument. See Molesworth’s edition of 
his works (1839-45), M. Oakeshott’s Intro¬ 
duction to his edition of the Leviathan (1955) 
and studies by G. C. Robertson (1886), L. 
Stephen (1904), F. Brandt (trans. 1928), 
J. Laird (1934), L. Strauss (1934), R. S. 
Peters (1956) and H. Warrender (1957). 
HOBBS, Sir John Berry (1882- ), English 

cricketer, one of England’s greatest batsmen, 
was bom in Cambridge. He first played in 
county cricket for Cambridgeshire in 1904, 
for Surrey (1905-35) and for England (1907- 
1930), when he and Sutcliffe established 
themselves as an unrivalled pair of opening 
batsmen. He captained the English team in 
1926, made 3636 runs, including 12 centuries, 
in test matches against Australia, and a 
record number of 197 centuries in first-class 
cricket, including the highest score at Lord’s 
with 316 in 1926. He was knighted in 1953. 
HOBHOUSE, (1) John Cam, 1st Baron 
Broughton (1786-1869), British statesman and 
friend of Byron, was educated at Westminster 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
Journey through Albania with Lord Byron he 
published in 1813. He entered parliament 
as a Radical in 1820, succeeded as baronet 
in 1831, and in 1832-52 held various cabinet 


Offices. He coined_ the term ‘ His Majesty’s 
opposition ’. See his Recollections (1909-12) 
edited by his daughter. 

(2) Leonard Trelawncy (1864-1929), British 
social philosopher and journalist, born at 
St Ives, Cornwall. A Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford (1894), he joined the 
editorial staff of the Manchester Guardian in 
1897 and transferred to the editorship of the 
Sociological Review in 1903. For the same 
period, 1903-05, he was secretary of the 
Free Trade Union and became political 
editor of Tribune (1906-07). In 1907 he was 
appointed Martin White professor of 
Sociology at London University, having 
already a number of books to his credit, 
principally Labour Movement (1893), Theory 
of Knowledge (1896), Mind and Evolution 
(1901), Morals in Evolution (1906). His 
most profound philosophical work, Develop¬ 
ment and Purpose, was published in 1913. He 
thought the key to evolution lay in ‘ con¬ 
ditioned teleology ’. 

HOBSON, (1) John Atkinson (1858-1940), 
English economist, born at Derby, graduated 
at Oxford. An opponent of orthodox 
economic theories, he believed ‘ under¬ 
consumption ’ to be the main cause of 
unemployment. He wrote The Science of 
Wealth (1911), Free Thought in the Social 
Sciences (1926), Wealth and Life (1929), &c. 
See his Confessions of an Economic Heretic 
(1938). 

(2) Thomas (c. 1544-1631), the rich 

Cambridge carrier who let no one pick and 
choose in his livery-stables—hence ‘ Hobson’s 
choice ’—and whom Milton immortalized. 
HOBY, Sir Thomas (1530-66), English 
translator of Castiglione’s Courtyer, was half- 
brother to the Protestant diplomatist, Sir 
Philip Hoby (1505-58). 

HOCCLEVE, or Occleve, Thomas (c. 1368- 
c. 1450), English poet, was a clerk in the 
privy seal office. His chief work is a free 
but tedious version of the De Regimine 
Principtim of Aegidius Romanus, in Chaucer’s 
seven-line stanza, edited by T. Wright 
(1860). His Minor Poems and Regement of 
Princes were edited by Dr Furnivall (E.E.T.S. 
1892-97; vol. ii for 1892, ed. Sir 1. Gollancz, 
1925). 

HOCHE, Uazare, osh (1768-97), French 
Republican general, born at Montreuil, 
defended Dunkirk against the Duke of York 
and drove the Austrians out of Alsace 
(1793), ended the civil war in La Vendee 
(1795), commanded attempted invasion of 
Ireland (1796), defeated the Austrians at 
Neuwied (1797). See Life by Font-Reaulx 
(1900). 

HO CHI-MINH (1892- ), Vietnamese 

political leader, born in north Annam. A 
Moscow-trained communist, he placed him¬ 
self at the head of the Vietminh independence 
movement in 1941, and between 1946 and 
1954 directed the successful military opera¬ 
tions against the French. 

HOCK, Lim Yew (1914- ), British colonial 
politician, born and educated in Singapore, 
was secretary of the Clerical and Adminis¬ 
trative Workers’ Union (1947). When 
Communists infiltrated the Singapore Labour 
party, he formed with David Marshall the 
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Labour Front party v/hich secured a majority 
in the Legislative Council in 1955. He 
succeeded as chief minister in 1956, when 
Marshall resigned after the breakdown of 
the London Conference on self-determination 
for Singapore. 

hocking, Joseph (1855-1937), born at 
St Stephens, Cornwall, from 1878 a land- 
surveyor, in 1884-1910 a Nonconformist 
minister, wrote many novels of a religious 
tendency.—His elder brother, Silas Kitto 
(1850-1935), in 1870-96 also a minister, 
wote many similar novels. 

HODGE, Charles (1797-1878), American 
theologian, born in Philadelphia, in 1822 
became professor in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He founded and edited the 
Princeton Review^ and wrote a history of the 
Presbyterian Church in America (1840), and 
the well-known Systematic Theology (1871- 
1872). See Lives by Patton (1888), and 
(1880) by his son, Archibald Alexander 
(1823-86), who succeeded his father at 
Princeton in 1878 and wrote Outlines of 
Theology (1860), &c. 

HODGES, Courtney (1887- ), American 

soldier, rose from private to general, and 
from August 1944 commanded the 1st Army 
throughout the European campaign. 
HODGKIN, (1) Alan Lloyd (1914-51), English 
physiologist, a Royal Society research 
professor from 1952, worked on radar (1939- 
1945) and with A. F. Huxley explained nerve 
transmissions in physico-chemical terms. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1948 and awarded the 
Baly Medal (1955). 

(2) Thomas (1798-1866), English patho¬ 
logist, born at Tottenham, held various posts 
at Guy’s Flospital and described the glan¬ 
dular disease, lymphadenoma^ named after 
him. 

(3) Thomas (1831-1913), English historian, 
author of Italy ami her Invaders (8 vols. 
1880-99), &c., was born of Quaker stock at 
Tottenham, and became a banker in New¬ 
castle.—His son, Robert Howard (1877- ), 
born at Newcastle, wrote A History of the 
Anglo-Saxons (1935), &c. 

HODGKINS, Frances Mary (1869-1947), 
British artist, was born and educated at 
Dunedin, N.Z., but thereafter spent little 
time in her native land, preferring European 
travel, with long sojourns in Paris and in 
England. Her paintings, examples of which 
are in the Tate Gallery and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, are characterized by a 
harmonious use of flat colour somewhat 
reminiscent of Matisse, and though older 
than most of her circle she is ranked with 
Paul Nash (q.v.) and a few others as one of 
the leaders of contemporary romanticism. 
HODGSON, (1) Brian Houghton (1800-95), 
English orientalist, born near Macclesfield, 
entered the East India Company’s service in 
1818, was resident in Nepal (1820-43) and 
settled in England in 1858. He wrote some 
170 very valuable papers on the ethnology, 
languages and zoology of Nepal and Tibet, 
sent home 354 MSS., on which our knowledge 
of northern Buddhism is mainly based, and 
made a collection of 10,500 birds. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1877. See the Life by Sir 
William Hunter (1896). 


(2) John Evan (1831-95), English historical 
and genre painter, latterly of Moorish 
subjects, was elected R.A. in 1879 and in 
1882 became Academy librarian and profes¬ 
sor of Painting. 

(3) Ralph (1871- ), English poet, born 

in Yorkshire, became a journalist in London 
and published three volumes of Georgian 
poems with the recurring theme of nature 
and England, The Last Blackbird (1907) and 
Poems (1907 and 1917) containing ‘ The Song 
of Honour ‘ The Moor ’, ‘ The Journey¬ 
man ’ and the polemic against the destruction 
of animals for feminine vanity in ‘To Deck 
a Woman He lectured in Japan (1924-38) 
and made his home in Ohio, U.S.A. An 
anthology of his works appeared as The 
Skylark and Other Poems (1958). He was 
awarded the Order of the Rising Sun (1938) 
and the Queen’s Gold Medal (1954). 

HODLER, Ferdinand (1853-1918), Swiss 
painter, born at Bern, studied under 
Barthelemy Menn and developed a highly 
decorative style of landscape, historical and 
genre painting with strong colouring and 
outline, sometimes using parallel motifs for 
effect. He died at Geneva. His works 
include ih.Q Battle of Marignano, William Tell, 
Night, Bay, and many others at Bern, 
Zurich and elsewhere. 

HODSON, William Stephen Raikes (1821-58), 
British soldier, born at Maisemore Court 
near Gloucester, joined the Indian army in 
1845, served in the first Sikh war, and some 
years later, as commandant of the Guides, 
did excellent service on the north-west 
frontier. But in 1856 he was deprived of his 
command for irregularities in the regimental 
accounts and unjust treatment of the natives. 
During the Mutiny he was head of the 
intelligence department before Delhi, and 
raised the irregular cavalry known as Hod- 
son’s Horse. On the fall of Delhi he dis¬ 
covered the Mogul and his sons; these last 
he shot with his own hand. He himself was 
shot on March 11 at Lucknow, and died 
the day after. See Lives by G. Hodson 
(1883) and L. T. Trotter (1901). 

HOFER, (1) Andreas (1767-1810), Tirolese 
patriot peasant leader, was born at St 
Leonhard, and like his forefathers kept a 
small inn. When in 1809 he called the 
Tirolese to arms to expel the French and 
Bavarians, they responded with enthusiasm; 
in seven weeks he drove the Bavarians out. 
As the armistice after Wagram left Tirol 
unsupported, the French again invaded them; 
but in eight days Hofer routed the foe and 
retook Innsbruck, and for the next two 
months was ruler of his native land. By the 
peace of Vienna (October 14) Austria again- 
left Tirol at the mercy of her enemies. Hofer 
once more took up arms; but this time the 
French and Bavarians were too strong for 
him; Hofer had to disband his followers and 
take refuge in the mountains. Two months 
later he was betrayed, captured, carried to 
Mantua, tried by court-martial, and shot, 
February 20, 1810. See Lives by Weidinger 
(3rd ed. 1861), Heigel (1874), Stampfer 
(1874) and H, Schmolzer (1905). 

(2) Karl, hofer (1878-1955), German artist, 
born at Karlsruhe, where he studied. He 
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spent many years in France and Italy and his 
work was much influenced by his war experi¬ 
ences; his severe style and harsh, brilliant 
colours express the bitterness of the times 
in symbolic terms. See study by Reifenberg 
(1924). 

HOFF, Jacobus Henricus van’t (1852-1911), 
Dutch chemist, a founder of physical chemis¬ 
try and stereochemistry, born in Rotterdam, 
educated at the university of Leyden, became 
in 1876 assistant at the Veterinary College 
at Utrecht, and in 1877 professor of Chemistry 
at Amsterdam, Leipzig (1887) and Berlin 
(1895). He postulated the assymetrical 
carbon atom, first applied thermodynamics 
to chemical reactions, discovered that 
osmotic pressure varies directly with the 
absolute temperature and investigated the 
formation of double salts. Perhaps the 
greatest of modern chemists, he was elected 
a foreign member of the Royal Society in 
1897 and received the first Nobel prize for 
chemistry in 1901. See Life by E. Cohen 
(1913). 

HOFFDING, Harald (1843-1931), Danish 
philosopher, born in Copenhagen, wrote 
Psykologi i Omrids pd Grundlag af Erfaringen 
‘ Outlines of Psychology ’ (1882) and Den 
nyere Filosofis Historic ‘ History of Modern 
^Philosophy * (1894; trans. 1900), &c. 
HOFFMANN, (1) August Heinrich, called 
'Hoffmann von Fallersleben ’ (1798-1874), 
German poet and philologist, was born at 
Fallersleben in Liineburg, and became 
keeper of the university library of Breslau, 
and professor of the German Language there 
from 1835. The publication of his Unpoli- 
tische Lieder (1842) cost him his chair. In 
1860 he became librarian to the Duke of 
Ratibor at Korvei, where he died. He is 
f/st known for his popular and patriotic 
Volksheder, including ‘ Alle Vogel sind schon 
da and the German national anthem; also 
antiquarian works, Horae Belgicae 
(1830-62), Reineke Vos (1834), &c. See his 
(1868-70) and Life by Wagner 

U 869-70). 

(2) Ernst Theodor Wilhelm, called ' Ama- 
deus ’ (1776-1822), German writer, music 
critic and caricaturist, born in Konigsberg. 
i rained as a lawyer, he had an unsettled 
career uritil 1816, when he attained a high 
position in the supreme court at Berlin, A 
remarkable essay on Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
the composition of an opera and the direction 
theatre for two months 
(1808), testify to his real interests. Hoffmann 
was the arch-priest of ultra-German roman- 
ticism. He waged incessant war upon the 
sticklers for routine and conventionalism, 
ms wit bubbled^ over in irony, ridicule 
sarcasm; and his imagination was inexhaust- 
ible, but utterly undisciplined, wild and 
K shorter tales were mostly pub- 

Phantasiestucke 
DieSerapions- 

^uder (1819-:^). His longer works include 
Ehxiere des Teufels (1816; trans. 1824)! 
^Itsame Theaterdirektors (1818), 

.pez/z (ISl 9) and Lebensansichten des 

KatersMurr (1821-22), partly autobiographi- 
for stones provided the bLis 

tor Offenbachs opera, Tales of Hoffmann 


HOFMANNSTHAL 

(1881). Sec German works on him i, 

cian,^ professo''r of^Midi^fne *lt"Hano'’**Ind 
body physician to Frederick [ of Prussfp“ 
mtroduced various medicines, incluS 
Hoffmann’s drops and anodyne 

(4) Heinrich (1809-94), Gorman author and 

illustrator of Strtmwelpeter (1847), wafa 
Frankfurt doctor. ^ ^ 

(5) Josef (1870- ), Austrian architect 

born m Pirnitz, a leader of the secession from 
the traditional Viennese style and an e™- 
nent of the rectilinear type of design. He 

1903. Perhaps his most noteworthy building 
p P^^l^ce at Brussels. See study 

by A. Weiser (1930). 

TOFMANN, August Wilhelm von (1818-971 
German chemist, born at Giessen, became 
assistant there to Liebig. When the Royal 
College of Chemistry was established in 
London m 1845 Hofmann was made superb 
intendcnt; and from 1856 to 1865 he was 
chemist to the royal mint. He went to 
Berlin as prolcssor of Chemistry in 1865 
and was ennobled in t888. He obtained 
aniline from_ coal-products, discovered many 
other organic compounds, including formal 
dehyde (1867), and devoted much labouT to 
me theory of chemical types. Sec his 
Che/msche Ennnerungeii (1882) and German 
Life by Volhard and Fischer (1902). 
HOFMANNSTHAL, Hugo von (1874-1929) 
Austrian poet and dramatist, born into a 
banking family in Vienna of Austro-Jewish- 
Itahan origins. While still at school, he 
attracted attention by his symbolic, neo- 
^mantic poems or ‘ lyrical dramas ’ such as 
Gestern Der Tod des Tizian and Leben, in 
’^ich the transitory and elusive nature of 
life and its short-lived pleasures compel the 
quest for the world of the spirit. An emo¬ 
tional and intellectual crisis, a sudden aware¬ 
ness of the drying up of his lyrical gifts, 
precipitated the ‘ Chandos Letters’ (1902) 
an imaginary correspondence between Lord 
. young Elizabethan nobleman, 

in which Hofmannsthal, in the guise of the 
latter, gives his reasons for abandoning 
poetry, his new hatred for abstract terms, his 
uoubts of ^ the possibility of successful 
communication, &c. Henceforth he devoted 
nimseli to drama, most of his works being 
dramatists: Electro 
(1903), Das geretete Venedig (1905), and the 
morality plays Jedermann (1912) and Das 
batzburger grosse Welttheater (1923). One 
Of his major works is the comedy, Der 
^kwierige (1921). Having renounced Stefan 
Ge^ge and his circle, Hofmannsthal turned 
to the composer, Richard Strauss, for whom 
Der Rosenkavalier 
Ariadne aiif Naxos (1912), Die Frau 

whom 

was instrumental in 
Festival after the first 
World War. His statue there was demolished 
^938. See German studies 
by O. Heuschele (1929), K. J. Naef (1938), 

E^. Brecht (1946), and English study by H. 
Hammelmann (1957). / / ^ 
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HOFMEISTER, Wilheioi Friedrich, h of'mi¬ 
ster (1824-77), German botanist, professor 
at Heidelberg then at Tubingen, did funda¬ 
mental work on plant embryology. See Life 
by Goebel (trans. 1926). 

HOFMEYR, Jan Hendrik (1845-1909), South 
African statesman, born in Cape Town, took 
to journalism, as ‘ Onze Jan ’ rose to be 
political leader of the Cape Dutch and 
dominated the Afrikander Bond. He 
represented the Cape at the Colonial Con¬ 
ferences of 1887 and 1894. After the Jameson 
Raid (1895) he parted from Rhodes, and 
thereafter worked outside parliament. See 
Life (1913) by Reitz and his nephew, Jan 
Hendrik (1894-1948), who was deputy 
premier to Smuts and advocated a liberal 
policy towards the African natives. 
HOGARTH, (1) David George (1862-1929), 
English archaeologist, keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum (1909-27), excavated in 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, See. 

(2) William (1697-1764), English painter 
and engraver, chiefly known for his anecdotal 
art, was born in Smithficld, London, Novem¬ 
ber 10, the son of a teacher. Early appren¬ 
ticed to a silvcrplate engraver, he studied 
painting under Sir James Thornhill, whose 
daughter he married, after eloping with her, 
in 1729. By 1720 he already had his own 
business, engraving coats-of-arms, shop-bills 
and book plates and painting conversation 
pieces and portraits, including that of Sarah 
Malcolm, the triple murderess (1732-33; 
Nat. Gal., Edinburgh). But tiring of 
conventional art forms, he resurrected the 
‘ pictured morality ’ of medieval art by his 
‘ modern moral subjects % often comprising 
several pictures in a series, but unlike the 
modern strip cartoon, each artistically and 
representationally self-sufficient. The first of 
these was A Harlot's Progress (1730-31), 
destroyed by fire (1755). With an unerring 
eye for human foibles, he was often forthright 
to the point of coarseness, but although his 
didactic purpose was unmistakable, seldom 
indulged in melodrama. A remarkable 
technical memory allowed him to dispense 
with preliminary sketches. His taste for the 
rococo ‘ serpentine line of beauty ’ admirably 
suited his crowded canvases with their 
revealing details and pointed ‘ sub-plots ’. 
Single works such as Southwark Fair and the 
superbly-captured atmosphere of a stag 
party entitled A Midnight Modern Conversa¬ 
tion (both 1733) preceded his eight pictures of 
A Rake's Progress (1733-35; Soane, London). 
In 1735 he opened his own academy in St 
Martin’s Lane. Two pictures in the con¬ 
ventional style, The Pool of Bethesda and 
The Good Samaritan (1735), he presented 
to St Bartholomew’s Hospital in the hope of 
attracting commissions. The Distressed Poet 
(1735, Birmingham), The Sleeping Congrega¬ 
tion (1736), The Strolling Actresses (1738), the 
Four Times of Day series (1738) and The 
Enraged Musician (1741; Ashmolean, Ox¬ 
ford) herald his return to ‘ pictured morality 
of which his masterpiece is the Marriage d la 
mode series (1743-45; Tate). Brilliant 
psychological contrasts are depicted, the 
envy, greed that wealth inspires, the licence 
that it occasions aud the enmn and arrogance 


that results are all epitomized in the loveless 
couple of the famous breakfast scene (Plate 
Hogarth visited Paris to enlist the 
help of Parisian engravers. He then extended 
his pcial commentaries to ‘ men of the lowest 
rank by drawing attention to their typical 
vices with his prints of the Industry and 
Idleness series (1747), Gin Lane, Beer Street 
and Four Stages of Cruelty (all 1751) in 
the British Museum. He later ventured into 
politics with a cartoon of Wilkes, Pitt and 
femple as v/armongers (1762) which earned 
mm Wilkes’s malicious retort in the North 
Briton. The latter Hogarth savagely carica¬ 
tured in a portrait study, only rivalled by that 
massive portrayal of scheming treachery in 
Lord Lovat (1746). His liberating influence 
upon the art of portraiture may be gathered 
Horn the informal treatment of Captain 
Coram (1740; Foundling Hospital), his 
Self-Portrait {c. 1758) and that early undated 
study m impressionism. The Shrimp Girl (both 
in the National Gallery, London). Hogarth 
was buried in Chiswick churchyard. See his 
Analysis of Beauty (1753), studies by J. 
Truster (1768), A. Dobson (1878), A. P 
Oppe (1948), R. B. Beckett (1949) and Life 
by P. Qucnnell (1955). 

HOGBEN, Lancelot (1895- ), English 

physiologist and writer, was born at Southsea 
and educated at Cambridge. He held 
academic appointments in Zoology in 
England, Scotland, Canada and South 
Africa before becoming Mason professor of 
Zoology at Birmingham in 1941. He is best 
known for popular books on scientific 
subjects, and has written, in addition to many 
specialist publications. Mathematics for the 
Million (1936), Science for the Citizen (1938), 
Dangerous Thoughts (1939), Chance and 
Choice (1950), Man Must Measure (1955) and 
Statistical Theory (1957). 

HOGG, (1) James (1770-1835), Scottish poet 
and novelist, known as the ‘ Ettrick Shep¬ 
herd born near the parish church of Ettrick, 
Selkirkshire, tended sheep in his youth and 
had only a spasmodic education. He 
inherited, however, a rich store of ballads 
from his mother. On a visit to Edinburgh in 
1801 to sell his employer’s sheep, he had 
his Scottish Pastorals, Poems, Songs, &c,, 
printed, but without success. He was 
fortunate, however, in making the acquain¬ 
tance of Sir Walter Scott, then sheriff of 
Selkirkshire, who published in the second 
volume of Border Minstrelsy (1803) several of 
Hogg’s ballads, written down from his 
mother’s lips. With the proceeds of The 
Mountain Bard (1803), Hogg dabbled 
unsuccessfully in farming but eventually 
settled in Edinburgh. Another volume of 
poems. The Forest Minstrel (1810) failed, but 
The Queen's Wake (1813) at once obtained 
cordial recognition- A bequest of a farm at 
Altrive Lake (now Eldinhope) from the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, enabled him to marry 
in 1820 and to produce in rapid succession a 
number of works both in verse and prose- 
Hogg ended his days a well-known figure of 
Edinburgh society, a regular contributor to 
Blackwood's Magazine and was the ‘ Shep¬ 
herd ’ of John Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosianae. 
He described himself a? ‘ the king of the 
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Mountain and Fairy School His poems of 
the supernatural are best when he avoids 
gothic elaboration and relies on the suggestive 
understatement of the ballad style, as in his 
‘ Kilmeny ’ and ‘ The Witch of Fife ‘ The 
Aged Widow’s Lament ’ shows the influence 
of the Scottish vernacular tradition. His 
debt to Bums is apparent in ‘ The Author’s 
Address to his Auld Dog Hector ’ and in the 
riotous ‘ Village of Balmaquhapple Of his 
prose works, the most remarkable is Private 
Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified Sinner 
(1824; new ed. with introduction by Andre 
Gide 1947), which anticipates Stevenson’s 
Jekyll and Hyde with its haunting ‘ split 
personality ’ portrayal of George, the easy¬ 
going laird, and Robert, whose narrow 
Calvinism persuades him that he is incapable 
of sin. See his autobiography and Memorials 
ed. by his daughter, Mrs Garden (1885), 
Life by Douglas (1899) and critical study by 
E. C. Batho (1927). 

(2) Quintin (1845-1903), British philan¬ 
thropist, born in London, founded in 1882 
the Youth’s Christian Institute, which de¬ 
veloped into the Regent Street Polytechnic. 
See also Hailsham. 

(3) Thomas Jefferson. See Shelley. 
HOHENHEIM, Theophrastus Bombastus von. 

See Paracelsus. 

HOHENLOHE-SCHILLINGSFtlRST, 
CWodwic, Prince of (1819-1901), Prussian 
statesman, bom at Rothenburg in Bavaria, 
in 1894 succeeded Caprivi as chancellor of 
the German empire and prime minister of 
Prussia. 

HOHENSTAUFEN, -shtowfen, name of a 
German princely house, members of which 
held the Imperial throne from 1138 to 1254 
as Conrad III, Frederick I, Henry VI, 
Philip I, Frederick 11 and Conrad IV. See 
histories of the house by Raumer (5th ed. 
1878) and K. Hampe (7th ed. 1937). 
HOHENZOLLERN, name of a German 
family descended from Count Thassilo, who 
early in the 9th century founded a castle on 
the Zollern hill in the Swabian Alb. About 
1165 a separation took place into an elder or 
Swabian and younger or Franconian line. 
The elder line was subdivided, in 1576, into 
the branches of Hechingen and Sigmaringen. 
In 1415 the young line received from the 
Emperor Sigismund the electorate of Bran¬ 
denburg, thus founding the Prussian dynasty; 
and in 1849 the two princes of the elder line 
ceded their rights to the king of Prussia. 
The kings of Prussia were German emperors 
from 1871 to 1918. See William II; also 
Carol I (Rumania), and family history by 
Hintze (1915). 

HOHNER, Matthias (1833-1902), German 
mouth-organ manufacturer, established his 
firm at Trossingen, Wiirttemberg, in 1857. 
His five sons added music publishing (1931), 
the manufacture of accordions, harmonicas, 
saxophones and (from 1945) electrical 
musical instruments, established an accordion 
school at Trossingen in 1931 and made the 
family business the biggest of its kind in the 

TSfif ‘ study by A. Lammle (Stuttgart 
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HOKUSAI, Katsushika, hd'koo-si (1760-1849), 
Japanese artist and wood-engraver, born in 


Tokyo, was early apprenticed to a wood 
engraver under whom he mastered the 
conventional siirimono or commemorative 
paintings and book illustrations. But he 
soon abandoned the traditional style and 
academic subjects for the coloured wood-cut 
designs of the avant garde Ukiyoye (‘the 
passing world ’) school, which treated m 
forceful expressionist manner common-place 
subjects of the everyday world. From 1814 to 
1819 he worked on the ten volumes of the 
famous Mangwa or ‘ Sketches at Random ’ 
in which he depicts most facets of Japanese 
life. To work successfully on semi-trans¬ 
parent, absorbent paper requires quick 
decisive linear brush work, the maximum 
suggestion being packed into a single stroke 
Hokusai delighted the passer-by by acrobatic 
feats of artistic versatility, by using brooms 
on huge canvases or by dashing off the outline 
of a sparrow on a grain of corn. Living 
exclusively to improve his art, Gwakidjn or 
‘ Old Man mad on drawings ’ studied Dutch 
paintings and entered his great period (1823- 
1830) with the wonderful Hundred Views of 
Mount Fuji published in 1835, the Waterfalls, 
Famous Bridges, Large Flowers and the Ghost 
Stories. He differs from Hiroshige (q.v.) in 
his superior draughtsmanship rather than in 
his sense of colour, and he greatly influenced 
the French Impressionists, Pissaro, Manet 
and others. See studies by E. F. Strange 
(1906) and B. Gray (1948). 

HOLBACH, Paul Heinrich Dietrich, Baron d’, 
ol-bak (1723-89), German-born French 
philosopher, was born at Heidelsheim in the 
Palatinate, and settled and died in Paris. 
One of the Encyclopaedists, he expounded in 
his Sysr^me de la Nature (1770) the natural 
principles of morality, and attempted to 
prove, among other things, that self-interest is 
the ruling motive of man. Holbach was, 
none the less, a man of most unselfish 
benevolence. See works by Cushing (1914), 
Hubert (1928), Wickwar (1935). 

HOLBEACH, Henry. Sec Rands. 

HOLBEIN, Hans, ‘ the younger ’ (1497-1543), 
German painter, was born at Augsburg, the 
son of Hans Holbein the elder (c, 1460-1524), 
also a painter of merit. He studied under his 
father, and was influenced by the work of 
Burgkmair. The finest of his early pictures 
was the altarpiece for the monastery of 
St Catharine (1515-16), now in the Pinako- 
thek, Munich. About 1516 he .was at work in 
Basel, but did not settle there till 1520; 
during the interval he was painting at 
Zurich and Lucerne. Among works executed 
at Basel are the portraits of the Burgomaster 
Meier and his wife, the ‘ Meier Madonna ’ 
(at Darmstadt, and in replica, at Dresden), 
eight scenes of the Passion, painted upon a 
panel (and now in the Basel museum), and 
the doors of the organ of Basel Cathedral. 
Among the portraits are also two of Erasmus 
and one of Melanclithon. During his 
residence at Basel Holbein was largely 
employed upon designs for the wood- 
engravers, including illustrations for various 
editions of Luther’s Old and New Testaments 
(1522 and 1523), as also the large single 
woodcuts of Christ bearing the Cross, The 
Resurrection, The Sale of Indulgences and 
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Tt. Tri/P Lisht. His most important wood- 
howevcUlh‘= series of The Dame of 
and the Old Testament 0//5-~-wcrc not 
1538. About the end of 1526 
HoTblin visited England where ho was 
^trodS;ed by Erasmus to Sir 1 homas More, 
nnH began his great series oi portraits ot 

eminent Englishmen oC his time, the studies 
many of which exist in the royal col- 
ectiSn at Windsor. Among the most 

LnfPhle of these portraits arc those ol Arch- 
bi^iop Warham, Sir Henry Guildford, 
Nicholas Kratzer, the king’s astronomer, m 
the Louvre; and the lamily ol Sir I homas 
More, now lost, but known by copies and the 
original sketch. On his retm n to Basel 
n529) Holbein painted the group of his wile 
and two children now in the museum there; 
and ill 1530 resumed work in the council-hal, 
executing pictures that arc now destroyed. 
Probably in 1532 he again visited London, 
where he painted many portraits^ for the 
German merchants ol the Hanseatic League. 
To this period are also due the great portrait 
group at Longford Castle known as The 
Ambassadors, the portraits ol 1 homas 
Cromwell, and the miniatures ol Hemry and 
Charles Brandon, sons ol the Huhe oi 
Suffolk, in the royal collection at Windsor. 
In 1536 he was appointed painter to Henry 
VIII and as such executed at Whitehall 
Palace a mural painting of the monarch and 
Queen Jane Seymour with Henry VII and 
Elizabeth of York, destroyed in the lire ol 
1698. His portrait of Jane Scyniour is in the 
Belvedere, Vienna. To the same pei lod is 
referable the half-length of Sir Nicholas 
Carew at Dalkeith Palace, and the portrait ot 
Morett the jeweller in the Dresden Gallery. 
In 1538 Holbein was dispatched to the 
Netherlands to paint a likeness (now in the 
possession of the Duke of Norfolk) ol 
Christina of Denmark, proposed as successor 
to Jane Seymour; and in 1539 he painted 
Anne of Clevcs, at Cloves, a work now in the 
Louvre; while about 1540 he executed the 
portrait of the Duke ol Nortolk, ol which 
the original is at Windsor. Miniatures ol this 
period, now in the yictqria and Albert 
Museum, arc outstanding in quality. His 
last work was Henry VIU granting a Charter 
to the Barber-Surgeons, still in their Guildhall. 
He died of the plague in London between 
October 7 and November 29, A imistcr of 
portraiture, Holbein had a genius for 
subordinating the interest in garments and 
accessories to heighten facial characteristics. 
See Lives by Worn urn (1867), C?. S, Davies 
(1903), A. B. Chamberlain (1913), and works 
by H. A. Schmid (1949) and P. Ganz 
(1950). 

HOLBERG, Ludvig, Baron (1684-1754), 
Danish poet, playwright and philosopher, 
born at Bergen in Norway, became professor 
at Copenhagen of Metaphysics (1717), 
Eloquence (1720), and History (1730), 
quaestor of the university (1737), and a baron 
(1747). His first notable works were satirical 
poems, among them Peder Paars (1719 ;20), 
in which he ridicules the pedantic stiffness 
and stupidity of contemporary life and 
thought. In 1721 the first Danish theatre was 
opened at Copenhagen, and Holbcrg began 
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to write many successful comedies. After 
1724 he turned to history, and wrote, 
amongst other books, a History of Denmark, 
a General Church History, a History of the 
Jews, and Comparative Biographies of Great 
Men and Women. In 1741 he produced 
another classic, the satirico-humoristic ro¬ 
mance Niels Klim's Subterranean Journey'. 
and lastly the serious reflective works, Moral 
Thoughts (1744) and Epistles (1748-54), and 
an Autobiography (1727-43). Many of his 
works have been translated. See monographs 
by G. Brandcs (1884) and by O. J. Campbell, 
jun. (1914), who also translated three of the 
‘ Danish MoIi6rc’s ’ domestic comedies of 
character (1915). 

HOLB0LL, Einar (1855-1927), Danish post¬ 
master who originated the idea of special 
stamp issues for charitable purposes by his 
Julernaerkct stamp (1904) for a tuberculosis 
prevention fund. The idea has since been 
adopted by countries all over the world. 
IIOLBORNE, Antony (d. c. 1602), English 
composer, known chiefly for a collection of 
pavancs, galliards and other dance move¬ 
ments for five instruments (1599). With his 
brother William he wrote a manual for the 
cittern containing a number of compositions 
for that instrument. 

HOLBROOKE, Josef Charles (1878; 1958), 
English composer of chamber music and 
opera, was born at Croydon, studied at the 
Royal Academy, was an accomplished 
pianist and composed the symphonic poems 
Queen Mab (1904), The Beds (1906) and 
Apollo and the Seaman (1908), as well as a 
trilogy of operas based on Welsh legends, 
the first of which. The Children of Don (1912), 
was performed at Salzburg in 1923. His 
variations on ‘ Three Blind Mice ’ formed his 
most popular composition. 

HOLCROE1’, Thomas (1745-1809), English 
playwright and novelist, born in London, 
after three years as a Newmarket stable-boy, 
then eight as a shoemaker, schoolmaster, and 
servant-secretary to Granville Sharpe, in 
1770 turned strolling player. But settling in 
London (1777), he took to writing. Alwyn. 
or the Gentleman Comedian (1780), was the 
first of four novels. He also wrote nearly 
thirty plays, mostly melodramas, of which 
The Follies of a Day (1784) and The Road to 
Ruin (1792) were the best. His eldest son, 
William (1773^ 89), robbed his father of £40 
and having been found by him on an 
American-bound vessel, shot himself. An 
ardent democrat, in 1794 Holcroft was 
tried for high treason with Hardy, Horne 
Tookc and others and acquitted, but the 
adverse publicity reduced him to poverty 
and made him go abroad to Hamburg and 
Paris (1799- 1801). He died in Loridon. See 
his Memoirs, continued by Hazlitt (1816), 
augmented by Colby (1925). 

HOLDEN, Sir Isaac (1807-97), British 
inventor, was born at Hurlet, Renfrewshire, 
worked in a Paisley cotton-mill, studied 
chemistry in his leisure hours and became an 
assistant-teacher in Reading in 1829. He 
invented the Lucifer match, but was antici¬ 
pated by John Walker of Stocktori. In 1846 
he joined with Lister, who had don© much 
to improve wool-combing, in starting a miu 
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near Paris. Lister retired, the firm became 
Isaac Holden & Sons in 1859, and the 
Alston works near Bradford were founded. 
After he had spent some £50,000 in experi¬ 
ments, Holden’s wool-combing machinery 
brought him fame and fortune. He was 
Liberal M.P. (1865-95) and was created 
baronet in 1893. 

H5LDERLIN, Johaim Christian Friedrich, 
(1770-1843), German poet, born March 
20 at Lauffen on the Neckar, studied theology 
at Tubingen and philosophy with Schelling 
and Hegel under Fichte at Jena. With a 
growing enthusiasm for poetry, he developed 
an aversion for the ‘ snug parsonage ’ for 
which he was intended. As family tutor in 
Frankfurt-on-Main (1796-98) he found in 
the wife of his banker-employer, Susette 
Gontard (the ‘ Diotima ’ of his works) the 
feminine embodiment of all he venerated in 
Hellenism. His early poetry owed far too 
much to Klopstock and to Schiller, who 
published Flolderlin's efforts in his literary 
magazines, but the inspiration provided by 
‘ Diotima ’ helped him to discover his true 
poetical self. However, the commercial 
philistinism, which Holdcrhn roundly con¬ 
demned in his philosophical novel, Hyperion 
(1797-99) and, more understandably, jealousy 
of the banker made Hoiderlin’s stay finally 
impossible. During a temporary refuge 
at Homburg he wrote some splendid frag¬ 
ments for a verse drama on the death of 
Empedocles, some elegiac odes and the 
magnificent elegy ‘ Menon’s Laments for 
Diotima which examines the discrepancy 
between the actual and the ideally possible. 
For a short time he tutored in Switzerland 
(1801), but returned to his mother at Nurem¬ 
berg, where he wrote " Brod und Wein ’ and 
‘ Der Rhein In July 1802, after a spell of 
employment by the German Consul at 
Bordeaux, he returned in an advanced state 
of schizophrenia, aggravated by the new's of 
‘ Diotinia’s ’ death. For a short time he en¬ 
joyed the sinecure of court librarian to the 
landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, procured for 
him and paid by his friend von Sinclair. After 
a period in an asylum (1806-07), he lived out 
his life in the charge of a Tubingen carpenter. 
Neither Goethe nor Schiller was aware of 
his genius. It was the admiration of Rilke 
and Stefan George, who studied the collected 
works, ed. N. von Hellingrath and others 
(Berlin 1913 ff.), which first established 
Holderlin as one of Germany’s greatest 
poets, eighty years after his death. See 
Selected Foems (parallel German-English 
text, rev. ed. 1954) by T. B. Leishman, and 
studies by W. Dilthcy, Das Erlebnis und die 
Dichtung (Berlin 1916), M. Montgomery 
(1923), S. Zweig, Der Kampf mit dem Damon 
(Leipzig 1925), W. Bohm (1928-30), R. 
Peacock (1938), D. L. Gascoigne 0938), 
A. Stansfield (1944), M. Heidegger, Existence 
and Being, ed. W. Brock (1949), L. S. Salz- 
berger (1952). 

HOLINSHED, Raphael (d. c. 1580), English 
chronicler, born apparently of Cheshire 
family, came to London early in Elizabeth’s 
reign, and became a translator in Reginald 
Wolfe’s printing-office. For Wolfe and his 
successors he undertook the compilation of 


The Chronicles of England, Scotland nnr} 
Ireland (2 vols. fol. 1577). This together with 
its predecessor, the Chronicle of Hall was 
the direct source from which Shakespeare 
drew materials for legendary and histwical 
plays. Holinshed was not the only writer of 
the work which bears his name. He was 
assisted by William Harrison (q.v.); bv 
Richard Stanyhursl, who contributed ihe 
description of Ireland; and by John Hooker 
who wrote most of the history of Ireland 
Holinshed had access to Leland’s manuscripts 
Sec Boswell Stone, Shakespeare's HolirJhpn 
(1896). 

HOLL, Frank (1845-88), English painter, the 
son of the engraver, Francis (1815-84), bom 
in London, entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy, exhibited many genre subjects 
usually pathetic scenes from modern life- 
after 1877 he attained immense popularity in 
portraiture. He was elected R.A. in 1884. 
His uncle, William (1807-71), was aii 
engraver and portrait-painter. See Life bv 
A. M. Reynolds (1912). 

HOLLAND, (1) Henry (1746-4806), English 
architect, son-in-law and pupil of Lancelot 
(‘- Capability ’) Brown, designed old Carlton 
House, the original Brighton Pavilion, 
Brook’s Club, &c. See Life by D. Stroud 
(1958). 

(2) Henry Richard Fox, 3rd Baron (1773- 
1840), English Liberal statesman, nephew of 
Charles James Fox (q.v.), was born at 
Winterslow House, Wills, and succeeded to 
the title ill 1774. Educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, he was trained for 
public life by his uncle, after whose death he 
was lord privy seal in the Grenville ministry 
(1806-07). He then shared the long banish¬ 
ment of the Whigs from office. He worked for 
reform of the criminal code; attacked the 
slave-trade though himself a West India 
planter, and threw his whole heart into the 
Corn Laws struggle. Chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster (1830-34), he died at Plolland 
House, Kensington- He wrote biographies 
of Guillen de Castro and Lope de Vega, 
translated Spanish comedies, prepared a Life 
of his uncle, and edited the memoirs of Lord 
Waldegravc.—His wife, Elizabeth Vassal! 
(1770-1845), daughter of a wealthy Jamaica 
planter, married in 1786 Sir Godfrey Webster, 
but the marriage was dissolved in 1797 for 
her adultery with Lord Holland, who 
immediately married her. She was distin¬ 
guished for beauty, conversational gifts and 
autocratic ways; and till the end of her life 
Holland House was the meeting place of 
the most brilliant wits and distinguished 
statesmen of the time. See his Memoirs, ed. 
by his son, the 4th Baron (1852-54), and his 
Further Memoirs (1905), also Journals of Lady 
Holland (ed. Earl of Ilchcster 1908, 1910, 
1946), and the Earl of Ilchester The Home of 
the Hollands (1937). 

(3) Henry Scott (1847-1918), English 
preacher and theologian, born at Ledbury, 
tutor at Christ Church (1870-84), became a 
canon of Truro in 1882, of St Paul’s in 1884, 
of Christ Church in 1910, when he was 
appointed regius professor of Divinity, 
Oxford. He led the Lux mundi grouj) of 
theologians, influenced by neo-Hegelianism, 
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were devoted to social rcforin according 
Christian principles. See study by E. 

(ES19-8n, American 
ed tor, born in Belcherlown Mass became 
^dstant editor ol the Springfield Republican 
fnd part proprietor in 1851. In 1870, with 
Roswell Smith and the Scrilmcrs he lonnded 
ccribneRs Monthly, which he edited, and in 
which appeared his novels, Arthur Boruiicastle 
nlm The Storv of Sevenoaks (1875), and 
Nicholas Mintuni (1876), &c. Sec Life by 
Mrs Plunkett (1894). 

(5) Philemon (1552-d637), English scholar, 

Hhe translator-general in his agewas boni 
at Chelmsford, from about 1595 practised 
medicine at Coventry, and in 1628 became 
for ten months head-master ol the tree school 
there He translated Livy, Pliny’s Natural 
History, Suetonius, Plutarch’s Morals, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, 
and Camden’s Britannia, Sic.-- His son, 
Henry (1583-r. 1650), a bookseller in 

London, published BaziHoloyJa (1618) and 
Heroologia Anglica (1^20) 

(6) Sidney C»eorge (1893 ), New 

Zealand politician, born in CJreendale, 
Canterbury, was managing director of an 
engineering company before taking up 
politics. Entering Paiiiamcnt as a member 
of the National party in 1935, he was leader 
of the Opposition (1940 49), premier (1949 
1957), when he resigned to become minister 
without porllolio. He was made C.IL in 


HOLLAR, Wenecshiiis (1607 77), Bohemian 
engraver and etcher, horn ut Prague; came 
to London with the Ihiti of Arundel in 1637; 
served in a royalist regiment, and was taken 
prisoner at Basing House; from 1645 to 1652 
lived at Antwerp; and then returning to 
London, was at the Restoration appointed 
‘ His Majesty’s designer He in-odneed two 
magnificent plates of costume, entitled 
Several! Habits of luiglish Women (1640) and 
Theatnun Mulienau (1643), as well as maps, 
panoramas. Sic,, preserved in the British 
Museum and the royal library, Windsor. 
His panoramic view of London from South¬ 
wark is one of the most valuable topographi¬ 
cal records of the 17ih century. Sec Life by 
A. M. Hind (1922). 

HOLLES, Deiml, 1st Banm (1599 1680), 
English statesman, the second son_ of the 
1st earl of Clare, entered parliament in l(>24. 
In 1629 he was one of the members who held 
the Speaker in his chair whilst rcsolulions 
were passed against Arminianism and 
tonnage and poundage. Eor this he was 
fined a thousand marks, and lived seven or 
eight years in exile. He was one of the ’ live 
members ’ whom Charles attempted to arrest 
in 1642, and was a leader of the Presbyterians, 
In the Civil War, dreading the supremacy of 
the army more than the pretensions of the 
king, he was an advocate of peace. l‘A)r 
proposing in 1647 to disband the army he 
was accused of treason, but lied to Normandy. 
In 1660 he was the spokesman of the com¬ 
mission delegated to recall Charles H at 
Breda; in 1661 he was created Baron Holies 
of Ifield in Sussex, liis last important public 
duty was the negotiation of the treaty of 


Breda m 1667. As Charles became more 
autocratic. Holies leaned more to the 
Memoirs (1699), 

IIOLLOW.4Y, Thomas (1800-83), English 
^Ij'-^'^'-^Liclurcr ol patent medicines, born at 
pevonport, founded with his fortune at 
Egham, near Virginia Water, a women’s 
college and an asylum for the insane. 

HOLMAN, James (1786-1857), ‘the Blind 
Traveller born at Exeter, was a lieutenant in 
the navy when, in 1810, the loss of sight 
compelled him to quit the service. Yet he 
travelled through France and Italy to the 
Rhineland (1819-21). He next started on a 
journey (1822-24) round the world, but at 
Irkutsk in Siberia was arrested as a spy and 
sent back. He again set off in 1827, and this 
time accomplished his purpose. Finally, he 
visited south-east Europe. 1-Ie published 
accounts of his travels (1822, 1825, 1834-35) 
and died in London. 


HOLMES, (1) Arthur (1890- ), English 

geologist, born at Hebburn-on-Tyne, profes¬ 
sor at Edinburgh (1943-56), investigated the 
ages of rocks by measuring their radio-active 
constituents. 

(2) Oliver Wendell (1809-94), American 
writer and physician, lather of (3), born in 
Cambridge, Mass., graduated at Harvard 
C'ollcgc in 1829, and, giving up law for 
mcelicine, spent two years in the hospitals 
of Europe. In 1839 41 he was professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology at Dartmouth 
College; in 1843 he discovered that puerperal 
fever was contagious. From 1847 to 1882 he 
was professor of Anatomy at Harvard. He 
began writing verse while an undergraduate, 
but twenty years passed with desultory 
olforts, before The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table (1857 58) suddenly made him famous 

its fresh unconventional tone, its playful 
wit and wisdom, and itwS lovely vignettes of 
verse. 1 his was followed by The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table (1858-59) and The Poet 
at the Breakfast Table (1872). Elsie Vernier 
(1859 60), was the first of three novels, 
foreshadowing modern ‘ Freudian ’ fiction. 
He also wrote Our Hundred Days in Europe 
(1887), an account of a visit made in 1886, 
during which he received honours from the 
universities of Cambridge, Oxford and 
Edinburgh. He died at Boston. See Lives 
by Kennedy (1883), Brown (1884h Morse 
(1896) and Townsend (1909), and E. M. 
Tilton, Amiable Autocrat (1947). 

(3) Oliver WenddJ (1841-1935), American 
judge, son of (2), born at Boston, educated 
at the Harvard law school, served in the 
Union army as captain in the Civil War. 
E'rom 1867 he practised law in Boston, 
became editor of the American Law Review, 
and in 1882, Weld professor of Law at 
Harvard. He was associate justice (1882) 
and chief justice (1899- 1902) of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts and associate justice 
of the U.S. supreme court (1902-32). He 
was one of the great judicial figures of his 
time and many of his judgments on common 
law and equity, as well as his dissent on the 
interpretation of the 14th amendment, have 
become famous. For many years he corres¬ 
ponded with Professor Laski (q.v.). See 
Letters, cd. Howe (1953). 
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HOLST, Gustav Theodore (J 874-1934), Eng¬ 
lish composer, born von Holst of Swedish 
origin in Cheltenham, conducted village 
choirs before entering in 1893 the Royal 
College of Music, London, on a scholarship. 
He studied under Stanford, but neuritis in his 
hand prevented him from becoming a concert 
pianist. Instead he played first trombone in 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company and later 
joined the Scottish Orchestra. In 1905 he 
became music master at St Paul’s Girls’ 
School, in 1907 musical director at Morley 
College, London, and in 1919 was appointed 
to a similar post at Reading College. It took 
him some time to find his own personal style 
^ composer, to shake off the influence of 
Grieg and Wagner, and the early enthusiasm 
for Hindu literature reflected in the opera, 
Sida, the opera di camera, Savitri, and the 
Hyfnns from the Rig-Veda. He shared 
Vaughan V/illiams’ interest in the English 
folk-song tradition, which inspired his St 
Pauds Slide for Strings (1913). Economy 
and clarity became his watchwords. The 
seven-movement suite The Planets (1914-17), 
in which each planet’s astrological associa¬ 
tions are treated in musical terms, marked his 
emergence as a major composer. Sublime 
pervade also The Hymn of Jesus 
(1917) and his choral setting of Walt Whit¬ 
man s Ode to Death (1919). Two comic 
operas followed: The Perfect Fool (1921) and 
the Falstaffian At the BoaFs Head (1924). An 
abrupt change to stark austerity marked his 
getraordmary orchestral piece, inspired by 
^ Native, Egdon Heath 

dexterous essay into polytonality, 
the Concerto for Two Violins (1929), earned 
him the Gold Medal of the Royal Phil¬ 
harmonic Society. He was buried in Chiches- 

and study 

1*1 daughter, Imogen (1907- ) 

like her father musical educationist, con¬ 
ductor and composer of folk-song arrange- 
ments, associated with Britten in the 

Rlfbb’ra!l’947^r‘‘^"*^= E. 

HOLT, Sm John (1642-1710), English judge, 
Winchester passed in 
16^ to Oriel College, Oxford, and, entering 
at Gray s Inn, was called to the bar in 1663. 

counsel in most of the state- 
trials of that period, and in 1686 was made 
recorder of London and king’s serjeant and 
knighted. In 1689 he became lord chief- 
j ustice of the King’s Bench. He was a Whig; 

career was entirely free from 

HOLTBY, Winifred (1898-1935), English 
novelist and feminist, born at Rudstone 

remembered 

(1798-1880), German 
af I*"”- “d died 

“YHY, Ludwig Christoph Heinrich 0748- 
1776), German poet, born at Wensee 
Hanover, was a co-founder of the 
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Main a literary coterie dedicated to promnt 
mg the national spirit m German verse e' 
of his poetry is based on the ^ nSnut"”® 
HOLLZMANN, Adolf (1810-% oJ-m 
philologist, born at Karlsruhe ’ in lT« 
became professor of German at “ 

He wrote on the connection between gS 
and Indian fables (1844-47); on Celts nnw 

Ultimately a leading representative of modern 

New Testament criticism. 

(1817-1906) 

English social relormcr, the founder of 
Secularism , was born at Birmingham. He 
tai^ught mathematics for some years at thp 
Mechanics’ Institution in Birmingham lec¬ 
tured on Robert Owen’s socialist system’ was 
secret^ary to Garibaldi’s British contingent 
edited the Reasoner, 'dnd promoted the bill 
legalizing secular aflirmations. Holyoake 
was the last person imprisoned in England 
on a charge of atheism (1841). He wrote 
histones ot the Co-operative movement on 

n ^gltatoFs life 

0892), Public Speaking and Debate (189^ 
See Sacrobosco . 

HOLZ, Arno, holts (1863H929), German 
author and critic, born at Rastcnbiirg, East 
Prussia., His first writing vms lyric poetry 
but he IS best known for his criticism. Die 
Aimst, fhr Wesen luid ihre Gesetze (1890-92) 
inaugurated the German impressionist school* 
Revolution der Lyrik (1899) rejected all 
metrical devices, and Phautasus (1898—99) 

(1889) and the drama Fami/ie Selicke (1890) 
both written in collaboration with Johannes 
Schaf, are influenced by Zola. 

HOME, (1) Anne. Sec Hunter (1). 

(2) Daniel Dnnglas (1833-86), British 
spiritualist, born near Edinburgh, won fame 
as a_ medium, and as an exponent of table- 
turnmg and levitation in the United States 
(c. 1850) and m London (1855). See his 
Hcidents (1863-72) and books by 

his widow (1888-90). uj 

Q) Henry. Sec Kames (Lord). 

anH Scottish clergyman 

and dramatist, born at Leith, graduated at 
n ^ ^^42. Ho was taken prisoner 

^^5 Hanoverian side at Falkirk 
^ daring escape from Doune 
Afhiwo became minister of 

Atnelstaneford, where he wrote the tragedy 
Douglas, founded on the 
Morrice. Each of these was 
FHtnNi? produced in 

1 with brilliant success, 

oft-quoted and possibly 
apocryphal whaur’s yer Wullic Shakespeare 
over-enthusiastic member of 
in great popularity 

offence to the 

his the author resigned 

^eLSrv became private 

tb^Prln^^^ T of Bute and tutor to 

nnce of Wales, who on his accession as 
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George IH gave him a pciisioii of £300 a 
vpar to which a sinecure ol equal value was 
Srled in 1763. The success ol Douglas in¬ 
duced Garrick to bring out and to 

accent Home’s next play, The Siege of 
Aauileia Home’s other works arc / he total 
nkmverv. Alonzo, Alfred, occasional poems, 
fnd Tprose, A History of the Rebellion of 
/ 7?5 He married in 1770, and in 1779 
settled in Edinburgh, where he died. Home 
had interesting plots and occasional nashes 
nf aeniiine poetry; but he did not succeed in 
discarding the pompous declamation ol his 
forerunners. See Eiyes by H. Mackenzie 
(prefixed to his works, l8*-2} and A. E. 

HoSffiV(Gk.^ Homeros), the Greek poet to 
whom are attributed the great epics, the Hiad, 
the story of the siege of 'froy, and the 
Odyssev, the tale of Ulysses’ wanderings. 
The place of his birth is doubtiul: Smyrna, 
Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos 
and Athens contended for the honour ol 
having been his birthplace; his date, formerly 
put as far back as 1200 n.c. is, from the style 
of the poems attributed to him, referred to 
850-800 n.c. Wolf (q.v.) in 1795 licrcely 
assailed the current opinions about Homer; 
defended the view, as old as the days of the 
Greek commentators, that the Ilicul and 
Odyssey not by Ihc same hand; and 
contended that both had their origin in lays 
by Homer and his followers (Momcridae) in 
Chios, chanted and altered for centuries by 
the Rhapsodists, and finally digested into the 
poems we know by Pisistratus about 540 n,c.. 
Even those who insist most strongly on the 
general unity of plan of the poems and 
assign the main authorship to one man, 
Homer, probably born in a CJrcck colony on 
the coast of Asia Minor, admit that they 
were doubtless based on current ballads, 
and have, since they were moulded into the 
two great epics, been doubtless considerably 
modified and extended, d'hc various prob¬ 
lems of the ‘ Homeric question ’ cannot be 
regarded as solved; and of the true Homer 
we know nothing positively, not oven that ho 
was blind. The so-called Homeric Hymns 
and the humorous Batrachoinyoinachki 
(‘ Battle of the Frogs and Mice ’) arc certainly 
of a later age. For the many nolablc modern 
works on Homer, see list given by FI. J. Rose 
in Handbook of Greek Literature (1934). 
There arc also numerous translations, includ¬ 
ing those by Alexander Pope, 'P. fi. Lawrence 
(1932), E. V. Riou (Penguin scries 1945), &c., 
also studies by T. B, L. Webster (1958), 
Sir J. L. Myres (1959) and C. H. Whitman 
(1959). 

HOMER, Winslow (1836H910), American 
marine and genre painter, born in Boston, 
U.S.A., was apprenticed to a lithographer, 
studied in New York and Paris and during 
the Civil War was artist to HarpeHs Weekly. 
He painted rural and domestic scenes, such 
as A Visit from an Old Mistress (National 
Gallery, Washington) but is at his best in his 
seascapes, mostly painted after 1881 while 
staying at Prout’s Neck on the Maine Coast. 
These include The Gulf Stream, Search Light 
(Metropolitan, N.Y.), &c. See Life by E. 
Watson (1942). 
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HONDIUS, or de Hondt, (1) Abraham (c. 
1638 -91), Flemish animal painter, born at 
Rotterdam, came to London c. 1665 

(2) dodocus or Josse (1563-1612), Flemish 
cartographer, emigrated to London c. 1584 
and moved from there to Amsterdam c. 1593. 
In addition to his own maps of the world 
and the hemispheres, he engraved much of 
John Speed’s work. 

HONE, William (1780 -1842), English writer, 
born at Bath, at ten became a London 
lawyer’s clerk, at twenty started a book and 
print shop, which, however, soon failed. He 
struggled to make a living by writing for 
various papers, started the Traveller (1815), 
and next the Reformist's Register (1817). In 
December 1817 he was acquitted on three 
separate trials for publishing things calculated 
to injure public morals and bring the Prayer- 
book into contempt. Among his later satires, 
illustrated by Cruikshank, were The Political 
House that Jack built. The Queen's Matri¬ 
monial Ladder, The Man in the Moon, and 
The Political Showman, His obscure anti¬ 
quarian interests were reflected in Apocryphal 
New Testament (1820), Every-day Book (1826), 
Table-book (1827-28) and Year-book (1829). 
But Hone ended up in a debtor’s jail, from 
which his friends extricated him to start him 
in a colfce-house—also a failure. In his last 
years ho became devout and preached. See 
Life by Hackwood (1912). 

HONEGGER, Arthur, hoN- (1892-1956), 
Frcnclr composer of Swiss parentage, born 
in Lc Havre. FIc studied in Zurich and at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and after the hrst 
World War became one of the group of 
Parisian composers known as Les Six. His 
dramatic oratorio King David established his 
reputation in 1921, and amongst his subse¬ 
quent works. Pacific 231 (1923), his musical 
picture of a locomotive, won considerable 
popularity. Honegger composed live sym¬ 
phonies, all except the first after 1941, and 
these, like a second dramatic oratorio, Joan 
of Arc at the Stake (1936), are works of 
considerable depth and power. See study 
by W. Tappolct (1933). 

HONORIUS, name of three popes and one 
antipopc (U): 

Honorius 1 (d. 638), pope (625-638), had to 
do with the paschal controversy in Ireland 
and with the Anglo-Saxon Church. In the 
Monothclite controversy he abstained from 
condemning the new doctrines, and for so 
doing was stigmatized as a heretic at the 
Council of Constantinople (680). The three 
others, all Italians, were Honorius II (1124- 
1130), HI (1216-27) and IV (1285-87). 

HONORIUS, ETavius (a.d, 384-423), West 
Roman Emperor, second son of Theodosius 
the Great, at whose death the empire was 
divided between his sons Arcadius and 
Honorius, the latter (only ten years old) 
receiving the western half. Stilicho (q.v.) 
was the de facto ruler of the western empire 
until 408; and after his death Alaric the Goth, 
overran Italy, and took Rome in 410. Hono¬ 
rius died at Ravenna, which he had made his 
capital in 403. 

ElONTHEIM, Johann Nikolaus von, hont him 
(1701-90), German ecclesiastic, born at Trier, 
where he became bishop, wrote two works 
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on the history of Trier 57), 

chiefly memorable for a theological essay 
(1763) by ‘ Febronius % in which he pro¬ 
pounded a system of church government 
c^ombining an exaggerated Gallicanism with 
the democratic element of Congregationalism. 
HONTHORST, Gerard van, hont - (j590- 
1656), Dutch painter, who was born and died 
at Utrecht, twice visited England (1620 and 
1628), and painted portraits pf the royal 
family. Ho fond of painting mtermrs, 
dimly illumined.—His brother William (1604- 
1666), historical and portrait painter, worRea 
for the court of Berlin (1650-64). 

HOOCH, or Hoogh, Pieter de, hok {c, 1629- 
c. 1684), Dutch genre painter, born at 
Rotterdam, by 1654 was Living in Delft and 
probably came under the influence ot Carel 
Fabritius and the latter’s pupil Vermeer. His 
Interior of a Dutch House (National Gallery) 
and the Card Players in the royal collection 
are among the outstanding examples ol the 
Dutch school of the 17th century, with their 
characteristically serene domestic interior 
or courtyard scenes, warm colouring and 
delicate light effects. About 1665 he moved 
to Amsterdam, but his later work became 
increasingly artificial. See monographs by 
C. H. C. Baker (1925) and Valentiner (trans. 
1930). 

HOOD, (1) Alexander, 1st Viscount Bridport 
(1727-1814), British sailor, brother of (4) 
entered the navy in 1741. In 1761 he 
recaptured from the French the Warwick, a 
60-gun ship, and during the French revolu¬ 
tionary war he served under Howe in the 
Channel and the Strait of Gibraltar, sharing 
in the ‘ glorious first of June ’ off Ushant 
(1794). He attained flag rank in 1780, and 
was made in 1796 Baron, and in 1800 Viscount 
Bridport. 

(2) John Bell (1831-79), American soldier, 
born at Owingsville, Kentucky, commanded 
a brigade in the Confederate army, and was 
wounded at Gaines’s Mill, Gettysburg, and 
Chickamauga. He commanded a corps in 
the retreat to Atlanta, and in July 1864 
succeeded Johnston in command. On 
September 1 he had to evacuate the city, and 
leave the road free for Sherman’s march to 
the sea. He afterwards pushed as far north 
as Nashville; but, defeated by Thomas, was 
relieved of command (1864). See his Advance 
and Retreat (1880) and D. S. Freeman, Lee's 
Lieutenants (1944). 

(3) Robin. See Robin Hood. 

(4) Samuel, 1st Viscount Hood (1724-1816), 
British sailor, brother of (1), bom December 
12 at Thorncombe, Dorset, entered the navy 
in 1741, and became post-captain in 1756. 
In command of the Vestal frigate, he took a 
French frigate after a fiercely-contested 
action (1759); in 1778 he was made com¬ 
missioner of Portsmouth dockyard. In 1780, 
promoted to flag rank, he was sent to reinforce 
Rodney on the North American and West 
Indian stations; in 1781 he fought an action 
with De Grasse, and was engaged in the 
battle off the Chesapeake. In the West 
Indies in 1782 he showed himself a masterly 
tactician in the series of manoeuvres by which 
he outwitted De Grasse off St Kitts; and he 
had a conspicuous share in the decisive 


victory of Dominica on April 12. For his 
services he was made Baron Hood in the 
Irish peerage. In 1784 he stood against Fox 
for Westminster, and was elected; in 1788 
he became a lord of the Admiralty. In 1793 
appointed to the Mediterranean, he directed 
the occupation of Toulon and the operations 
in the Gulf of Lyons. In 1796 he was made 
Viscount Hood, and he died at Bath, June 27 
See his Letters 1781-83, edited by D. Hannay 
(Navy Records Soc. 1895), and study by Rose 
(1922). 

(5) Thomas (1799-1845), English poet and 
humorist, was born in London, the son of a 
Scottish bookseller from Errol. At about 
thirteen he was placed in a merchant’s 
counting-house in the City, but, his health 
failing, was sent in 1815 to Dundee, to his 
father’s relations, where he wrote for the 
local newspapers and magazines. In 1818 he 
returned to London, and entered the studio 
of his uncle, an engraver. After a short 
apprenticeship he worked for a while on his 
own account. In 1821 he was appointed sub¬ 
editor of the London Magazine, and found 
himself in daily companionship with such 
men as Procter, Cary, Allan Cunningham, 
De Quinccy, Flazlitt and Charles Lamb. It 
was, however, the intimacy with John 
Hamilton Reynolds, whose sister he married 
in 1825, that chielly encouraged and trained 
Hood’s poetic faculty. Between July 1821 
and July 1823 Hood published in the maga¬ 
zine some of his finest poems—‘ Lycus the 
Centaur’, the ‘Two Peacocks of Bedfont’ 
and the ‘ Ode to Autumn But these, issued 
anonymously, failed to attract notice when in 
1827 he produced them and others in book- 
form. fn 1825 Hood and Reynolds published 
(anonymously) a volume of Odes and Ad¬ 
dresses to Great People, suggested by the 
success of Hood’s burlesque Ode to dr 
Kitchener in the magazine. They at once 
attracted notice and determined Hood’s chief 
occupation for the remainder of his life. In 
the first series of Whims and Oddities (1826) 
Hood first exhibited such graphic talent as 
he possessed in those ‘ picture-puns ’ of which 
he seems to have been the inventor. A second 
series appeared in 1827, followed by National 
Tales. In 1829 he edited The Gem, a remark¬ 
able little ‘ annual for, besides Lamb’s 
‘ Lines on a Child dying as soon as born’ 
(Hood’s first child), it contained Hood’s 
Eugene Aram. Hood and his wife left 
London in 1829 for Winchmorc Hill, where 
he began the first of those comic annuals 
which he produced yearly and single-handed 
from 1830 to 1839. In 1834 the failure of a 
publisher plunged Hood into serious difficul¬ 
ties; and in 1835 the family went for five 
years to Coblenz and Ostend. During these 
years Hood, struggling against tuberculosis, 
wrote Up the Rhine (1839), which was popular 
but did not bring in any profit. By the kind¬ 
ness of friends Hood was enabled to return 
to England, with security from his creditors, 
in 1840. In 1841 he became editor of the 
New Monthly Magazine, in January 1844 he 
started a periodical of his own, Hood's 
Monthly Magazine. Meantime in the 
Christmas number of Punch (1843) had 
appeared the ‘ Song of the Shirt and in 
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Hood’s Magazine there fo lowcd the Huiin- 
fpA House % the ' Lay ol the Labourer and 
the ‘Bridge of Sighs’, in November 1844 
qir Robert Peel granted a pension to Mrs 
Hood Hood died at Devonshire Lodge, 
Finchiey Road, and was buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. His only surviving son, 
Tom (1835-74), published poems and 
humorous novels, in 1865 became editor of 
See his Literary Rendiiisceitces^ in 
Hood’s Own (1839) and Life by W. .lerrold 

hook (1) (1746-1827), English 

composer and organist, born in Norwich. 
In 1769 he became organist and composer at 
Marvlebone Gardens, and held the equivalent 
S at Vauxhall Gardens (1774 1820). He 
wrote the music for a large number a( plays, 
notably those of his wife. Miss Madden, and 
his son Theodore Edward (q.v.), as well as 
cantatas, odes and a vast number of popular 
songs, including ‘The Lass of Richmond 


^ (2) James Clarke (1819 1907), Englisl) 
genre painter and eteher, born in London 
in 1846, painted Italian, Shakespearean and 
Biblical subjects; but, elected an R.A. in 
1860, is best known for his seafaring pieces. 

(3) Theodore Edward (1788 1841), English 
playwright, son of (1), born in London, 
achieved celebrity while still a boy as the 
author of thirteen successful comic operas 
and melodramas (1805 U), as a punster and 
matchless iniprovis'aton\ and as a practical 
joker—his greatest performance the Berners 
Street Hoax (1809). In 1812 he was given Ihc 
post of treasurer to Mauritius. There Hook 
fared gloriously, until in 1818 a grave 
deficiency was detected in the public chest; 
he was arrested and sent, almost penniless, to 
England. He himself ascribed the ‘ unfor¬ 
tunate defalcation ’ to a black clerk, who had 
committed suicide; anyhow, though criminal 
proceedings were dropped, in 1823 he was 
pronounced a crown debtor for £12,000, 
and was again sold up and arrested. In 1825 
he was released from the King’s Bench, but 
not from the debt; however, ho made no 
effort to discharge it Meanwhile, in 1820, 
he had started the 1'ory John BulK and wrote 
a number of novels. See Lives by Barham 
(1849) and Brightficld (1928). 

(4) Walter Farquhar (1798 1875), English 
church historian, born in London, was 
educated at Winchester and Christ Church, 
Oxford, and became vicar of Leeds in 1837, 
Mainly by his energy and enthusiasm twenty- 
one new churches wore built in Leeds, as well 
as twenty-three parsonages and Iwenty-sevon 
schools. He became dean of Chichester 
(1859), Among his works arc A Church 
Dictionary (1842), Ecclesiastical Biography 
(1845-52)' and Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury (1860-76). See his Life and 
Letters (ed. W. R. W. Stephens (1878). 

HOOKE, Robert (1635 1703), English chemist 
and physicist, born at Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight, July 18, was educated at Westminster 
and Christ Church, Oxford. In 1662 he 
became curator of experiments to the Royal 
Society, and in 1677 its secretary; in 1665 
he published his Micrographla on botany, 
chemistry, <&c., and became professor of 


Gresham College. He died 
March 3, Hooke anticipated the invention 
ol the steam-engine, formulated Hooke’s law 
or the extension and compression of elastic 
bodies, the simplest theory of the arch, the 
balance-spring of watches and the anchor- 
cscapenicnt lor clocks. The quadrant, 
Gregorian telescope and microscope are 
materially liis inventions, and with the last he 
made imporlant observations. After the 
great fire (1666) he was appointed city 
surveyor and designed the new Bethlehem 
Hospital (Moorfidds) and Montague House. 
Sec his L/ary (ed. Robinson and Adams, 
1935) and Life by R. Waller (1705). 

1 lOOKER, (1) John. See (4). 

(2) Joseph (1814-79), American soldier, 
born at Hadley, Mass., served in the Mexican 
war, commanded a division of the 3rd corps 
in the Peninsular campaign of 1862, and it 
was he who compelled the enemy to evacuate 
Manassas. In command of the 1st corps he 
opened the battle at Anlictam. In January 
1863 he succeeded Burnside in the command 
of the army of the Potomac. In April, 
crossing the Rappahannock, he marched 
through the Wilderness to near Chtincellors- 
villc, where he awaited Lee’s attack. But the 
Confederates turned the National flank, and, 
attacking the rear (May 2), threw part of 
Hooker’s army into confusion. Next day 
the Confederates drove Hooker to the north 
side of the river, and he was superseded by 
Meade in June. In November he carried 
l.ookout Mountain, and took part in the 
attack on Missionary Ridge. He accom¬ 
panied Sherman in his invasion of Georgia, 
and served till the fail of Atlanta. He died in 
New York. 

(3) Sir Joseph Dalton (1817-1911), English 
botanist, son of (6), born at Halesworth, 
Sulfolk, and educated at Glasgow High 
School and University, succeeded his father 
in 1841 as director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew. He wont on several 
expeditions which resulted in works on the 
//ora of New Zealand, Antarctica and India, 
as well as his Himalayan Journals (1854), 
Genera Plantarnm, &c. He was awarded the 
O.M. in 1907. See monographs by L. Huxley 
(1918) and Bower (1919). 

(4) Richard (1554-1600), English theo¬ 
logian, born near Exeter. At an early age 
he showed a ‘ quick apprehension of many 
pcrploxt parts of learning % and through his 
uncle, the antiquary, John Hooker or Vowell 
(1525 “4 601), chamberlain of the city, was 
brought under the notice of Jewel, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and sent to Corpus College, 
Oxford. Ho graduated M.A. in 1577, and 
got a fellowship; in 1581 he took orders, 
and preached at Paul’s Cross. He was led 
into a marriage with Joan Churchman, the 
shrewish unlovely daughter of his landlady 
in London; in 1584 he became rector of 
Drayton-Bcauchamp near Tring. Next year 
he obtained, through Wbitgift, the master¬ 
ship of the Temple, against a strong effort 
made to promote the Temple reader Travers, 
a prominent Puritan. The sermons of 
Travers soon became attacks upon, the 
latitudinarianism of Hooker, When Whitgift 
silenced Travers, the latter appealed to the 
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Council with charges against Hookers 
doctrine, and Hooker answered him with 
masterly conclusiveness and temperance. 
But having been drawn into controversy 
against his inclination, he felt it his duty to 
set forth the real basis of all church govern¬ 
ment, and to this end desired Whitgift to 
remove him to some quiet living. Accord¬ 
ingly, in 1591, he accepted the living of 
Boscombe near Salisbury, becoming also 
sub-dean and prebendary of Sarum; and 
here he finished four of the proposed eight 
books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(1594), the earliest great work of the kind in 
the English tongue, a monument of massive 
prose no less than of profound thought and 
masterly logic. It furnishes a conclusive 
answer to the Puritan exaggeration of the 
central position of Protestantism, the making 
of Scripture the sole guide of human conduct. 
It is mainly to Hooker’s work that Anglican 
theology owes the tone and the direction that 
it has never since entirely lost. The fifth 
book appeared in 1597 and the last three 
posthumously (1648, 1662, 1648 respectively). 
Hooker died November 2 at Bishopsbourne, 
near Canterbury, where he had lived since 
1595. See Life by I. Walton (1836, rev. ed. 
Church and Paget 1888), C. J. Sisson on his 
marriage (1940), and studies by Shirley (1949) 
and Munz (1952). 

(5) Thomas (c. 1586-1647), English Non¬ 
conformist preacher, born at Markfield, 
Leicester, became a fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and was for three years 
a Puritan lecturer at Chelmsford. In 1630 
he went to Holland, ejected for his noncon¬ 
formity; in 1633 sailed for Massachusetts, 
and received a charge at Cambridge. In 
1636 he removed with his congregation to 
Connecticut, and founded Hartford. See 
Life prefixed to selection of his works (1849), 
and another by G. L. Walker (1891). 

( 6 ) Sir William Jackson (i785--1865), 
English botanist, father of (3), born at 
Norwich, collected specimens in Scotland 
(1806) and Iceland (1809), writing his 
Recollections of Iceland (1811). He became 
professor at Glasgow (1820) and director of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew in 1841. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1810. 

HOOLE, John (1727-1803), English translator 
of Tasso, Metastasio and Ariosto, and 
unsuccessful dramatist, was born in London. 
See Life by A. Sagesser (1922). 

HOOPER, John (d. 1555), English bishop 
and martyr, bom in Somerset about 1495, 
was educated at Oxford, whence in 1518 he 
passed to a Cistercian monastery at Glouces¬ 
ter. The reading of Zwingli made him a 
Reformer. He went in 1539 for safety’s sake 
to the Continent, married in 1546, and settled 
at Zurich. After his return in 1549 he became 
a popular preacher in London, and in 1550 
was appointed Bishop of Gloucester, but 
for his scruples over the oath and the epis¬ 
copal habit was imprisoned for some weeks 
m the Fleet prison. In 1552 he received the 
bishopric of Worcester in commendam; in 
1553, under Mary, was again committed to 
the Fleet, and on February 9 was burned for 
heresy at Gloucester. See his Writings (ed. 
Carr and Nevinson 1848-52). 


HOOVER, Herberi (lark (1874- ), 315 . 

president of the United Slates, born of 
Quaker parentage in 1874 at West Branch 
Iowa, was trained in mining engineering, and 
gathered experience in the States, Australia 
China (in the Boxer rising) and elsewhere’ 
During and after the first World War he was 
closely associated with relief of distress in 
Europe. He was secretary of commerce 
under Harding. As Republican he defeated 
‘ A1 ’ Smith in the presidential election of 
1928, but his opposition to direct govern¬ 
mental assistance for the unemployed after 
the world slump of 1929 made him unpopular 
and he was beaten by F. D. Roosevelt in 1932 
He assisted President Truman with the 
various American European economic relief 
programmes after the second World War. 
See his Problems of Lasting Peace (1942), &c. 
and Memoirs (vols. 1 and 2, 1952-53)' also 
Life by FI. G. Warren (1960). 

HOPE, name of a Scottish noble family 
descended from John dc Hope, who probably 
came to Scotland from France with Magdalen 
de Valois, Queen of James V, in 1537, and 
set up as a merchant in Edinburgh. Its 
noteworthy members were; 

( 1 ) Sir Charles, 1 st Ear! of Hopetoun (1681- 
1742), was elected privy-councillor and a peer 
in 1702. A supporter of the Union (1707) 
with England, he became lord-lieutenant of 
Linlithgow in 1715 and in 1723 lord high 
commissioner to the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. He commissioned 
William Bruce in 1699 to build Hopetoun 
House on his estates, near Queensferry, and 
the building was considerably altered and 
completed in 1753 by the famous Scottish 
architects, William, and his son Robert, 
Adam (q.v.), 

(2) Sir John, 4th Earl of Hopetoun (1765- 
1823), British general, served at the battle of 
Alexandria (1801), under Moore in Spain 
where he distinguished himself in the retreat 
to Corunna (1808), and finally under Welling¬ 
ton throughout the Peninsular war. 

(3) John Adrian Louis, 7th Earl and 1st 
Marquis of Linlithgow (1860-1908), father of 

(4), was appointed first governor-general of 
Australia (1900-02) and was created marquis 
in 1902. 

(4) Victor Alexander John, 8 th Earl and 
2 nd Marquis (1887-1952), was viceroy of 
India (1936-43) and chancellor of Edinburgh 
University from 1944. His twin sons were, 
Charles William, 3rd Marquis (1912- ), who 
won the M.C. and was taken prisoner with the 
51st Highland Division in 1940, and Lord 
John (1912- ), who served in Italy during 
World War II, became Conservative M.P. 
(1950) and was minister of works from 1959. 

HOPE, ( 1 ) Anthony, pseud, of Sir Anthony 
Hope Hawkins (1863-1933), English novelist, 
born in London, called to the bar in 1887, 
chiefly remembered for his ‘ Ruritanian ’ 
romances The Prisoner of Zenda (1894; 
dramatized 1896) and Rupert of Hentzau 
(1898). He also wrote the satirical Dolly 
Dialogues (1894), and an Autobiography 
(1927). He was knighted in 1918. See Life 
by Sir C. Mallet (1935). 

(2) Laurence, pseud, of Adela Florence 
Nicolson, Cory (1865-1904), English 
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Doetess born at Stoke Bishop, Glos., lived 
in India and wrote poems, innuciicod by 
Swinburne and coloured by the orient, 
among them the Indiim Love I.yrics, some of 
«,hirh are bcst-lcnowu in lI\oir musical settings 

b7Amy Woodford Finden. 

( 3 ) Thomas (1769 1831), hnglish connois¬ 
seur and designer of I'lirniture, borti in 
London, while still a youth travelled in the 
Levant, Spain, &e., and collected many 
drawings, chiedy of buildings and sculptures. 
In England he (irst attracted attention by the 
interior decorations of his mansion in 
Duchess Street, Portland Place, London, a 
description of which with his theory of design 
appeared in his Household FuruUure (1805). 
He introduced the vogue of Lgyptian and 
Roman decoration into Britain. 

HOPETOUN. See Horr;. 

HOPKINS, (i) Kchvtsrd John (1818 1901), 
English organist at the lemplc Church, 
London (1843"98), wrote with Rimhault 
The Orgiifu ds History and C'onstrnctioii 
(1855), 

(2) Sir Frederick Chwland (1861 1947), 
English biochemist, born at F'astbourne, 
professor at Cambridge IVom 1914, was a 
pioneer in the study of accessory food 
factors, now called vitamins. He was 
awarded the Copley Medal in 1926, shared 
with Eijkman the Nobel prize for medicine 
(1929), was president o(' the Royal Society 
(1930-35) and of the British Association in 
1933. He was awarded the <>,M, in 1935, 
See study cd. Needham and Baldwin (1949). 

(3) Gerard Miuiley (1844 89), l-nglish poet, 
was born at Stratford, Lo!uk>n, and educated 
at Highgalc School and Balliol College, 
Oxford. Ho was a pupil of Jovvett and Pater 
and a disciple of Pusey. I'hc religious 
ferment of the times absorbed him and 
finally he went over to Rome in 1866. In 
1884 he was appointed to the cliair of Greek 
at Dublin University. None of his poems 
was published in his lifetime, but his friend 
and literary executor, Dr Bridges, published 
a few of them in Miles’s Poets iind in 1918 ho 
thought the time propitious for trying a full 
edition on the public. In a Preface to Notes, 
while admitting " masterly beauties ’ in this 
edition he warned readers of its faults of 
taste, chiefly oddity and obscurity. Hopkins’s 
most famous poem, " Tlie Wreck of the 
Deutschland\ ho described as ‘ a great dragon ’ 
—it came first in the vokiinc—^ to forbid all 
entrance The reception of the poems was 
very mixed, objection being taken mainly to 
Hopkins’s experiments in what he called 
‘ sprung rhythm ’ which later prosodists 
declared was no novelty in English poetry. 
In 1930 with the issue of a now edition (with 
some new poems) the tide turned—* dinicuU ’ 
poetry was now the fashion and Catholic 
and Anglo-Catholic critics helped in the 
chorus of approval led by 1. A. Richards, 
Herbert Read and above all F. R. Lcavis, 
the new law-giver in poetry. The fornacr 
explored Hopkins’s religious experience while 
the latter presented him as a revolutionary 
poet who in the heart of the Victorian era 
had anticipated modern yers libre and 
imagism. The publication of Letters to 
Robert Bridges and The Correspondence of 


Gerard Mauley Hopkins and Richard Watson 
Dnxon (1935), and the Notebooks (1937), 
placed him and his poetry in a new and 
javourablc^ light, setting forth as they did 
his ideals lor poetry, and giving explanations 
ot (us prosodic experiments as well as sym¬ 
pathetic matter for a Life. At the same time 
they encouraged a minority view of the poet 
killed by the * frustrated Jesuit’, of a ‘ life¬ 
long tension between poet and priest The 
answer of W. H. Gardner, the most com¬ 
prehensive and preceptive interpreter of 
Hopkins, is that from such tensions great 
poetry is born, and as for the ‘ terrible son¬ 
nets ’ which expose the poet’s struggles with 
unbelief, Mhcy arc only “terrible” in the 
same way that the beauty of Christ is 
terrible ’. The tendency of recent criticism 
is to regard Hopkins as a major poet and to 
make less of his revolutionary character. His 
innucncc oit modern poetry can be exag¬ 
gerated, but while imitation of his highly 
idiosyncratic manner is to be deprecated, in 
his hands the manner was capable of produc¬ 
ing the lyric ecstasy of poencis like ‘ Wind¬ 
hover ’ and the religious tenderness of ‘ Felix 
Randall The definitive work on Hopkins 
is W. H. Gardner’s Gerard Manley Hopkins 
(2 voks. 1944 49). The third edition of the 
Poems (1948) confirmed his title to be the 
leading Hopkins scholar. The Sermons and 
Devotional Writings, edited by Devlin, and 
the Journals and Papers, edited by House and 
Slorey, appeared in 1959. See also studies by 
Pick (1942), Peters (1948) and Rilz(1960). 

(4) Harry Lloyd (1890-1946), American 
administrator, born at Sioux City, was 
l^'ederal emergency relief administrator in 
the depression of 1933, became secretary of 
commerce in 1938-40, and supervised the 
Icnd-lcasc programme in 1941. A close 
friend of F. D. Roosevelt, he undertook 
several important missions to Russia, Britain, 
&c., during World War II. 

(5) John. See Sternhold. 

(6) Johns (1795-1873), American merchant, 
a grocer in Baltimore, retired in 1847 with a 
large fortune. Besides a public park for 
Baltimore, ho gave $4,500,000 to found a 
free hospital, and over $3,000,000 to found 
the Johns Hopkins University. See study 
by French (1946). 

(7) Mark (1802-87), American educationist, 
president from 1836 to 1872 of Williams 
Congregational College, WilUamstown, Mass., 
pubUsIicd many essays, sermons, &c., and 
was made a member of the Hall of Fame. 
See Life by Franklin Carter (1892).—His 
brother Albert (1807-72) was an astronomer. 

(8) Matthew (d. 1647), English witch-finder- 
gcncral appointed in 1644, discharged his 
duties so conscientiously that ho himself 
naturally became suspect, and being found 
guilty by his own tost in that he floated, 
bound, in water, was hanged. 

(9) Samuel (1721-1803), American Congre¬ 
gational theologian, born at Waterbary, 
Conn., studied at Yale, and was pastor 
(1743-69) of Housatonnuc (now Great 
Barrington), Mass., and then of Newport. 
His System of Doctrines (1793) maintains 
that ail virtue consists in disinterested bene¬ 
volence, and that all sin is selfishness. 
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HOPPNER, John (c. 1758-1810), English 
portrait painter, was bom at Wliitecnapel oi 
German parents. At first a chorister m the 
Chapel Royal, he entered the Royal Academy 
schools in 1775; was elected R.A. in 1795; 
and was Lawrence’s only rival as a lasnion- 
able portrait-painter. The Countess of Oxford 
is his masterpiece. See Life by McKay and 
RoWts (1909). 

HOPTON, Ralph Hopton, 1st Baron (1598- 
1652), English soldier, a Somerset cavalier 
who commanded for the king in the south¬ 
west of England (1642-46), was created Lord 
Hopton in 1643, and died in exile at Bruges. 
HORACE, Quintus Horatius Flaccus, hor is 
(65-8 B.C.), Roman poet and satirist, was 
bom near Venusia in southern Italy, Decem¬ 
ber 8. His father was a manumitted slave, 
who as collector of taxes or auctioneer had 
saved enough money to buy a small estate. 
Horace was taken to Rome and taught by 
the best masters. About eighteen he pro¬ 
ceeded to Athens to complete his education; 
and he was still there when the murder of 
Julius Caesar (44 b.c.) rekindled civil war. 
The same year he joined Brutus, who visited 
Athens while levying troops. He was present 
as an officer at the battle of Philippi, and 
joined in the flight that followed the Repub¬ 
lican defeat, but found his way back to Italy. 
His property having been confiscated, he 
found employment in the civil service; but 
poverty, he says, drove him to make verses. 
His earliest were chiefly satires and lampoons; 
but some of his first lyrical pieces made him 
known to Varius and Virgil, who about 38 
B.c. introduced him to Maecenas, minister of 
Octavianus and a munificent patron of art 
and letters. To his liberality Horace owed 
release from business and the gift of the farm 
among the Sabine Hills. Henceforward his 
springs and summers were generally spent at 
Rome, his autumns at the Sabine farm or a 
small villa at Tibur. As the unrivalled lyric 
poet of the time he had gradually acquired 
the position of poet-laureate, when he died 
November 27. The first book of Satires, ten 
in number, appeared 35 b.c.; a second 
volume of eight satires in 30 b.c.; and about 
the same time the small collection of lyrics 
knowm as the Epodes. In 19 b.c. he produced 
his greatest work, three books of Odes. To 
about the same date belong his Epistles. The 
remainder of his writings are the Carmen 
Seculare; a fourth book of Odes; and three 
more epistles, one of which, known as the 
Ars Poetica, was perhaps left unfinished at his 
death. From his own lifetime till now Horace 
has had a popularity unexampled in literature. 
He was not a profound thinker; his philo¬ 
sophy is that rather of the market-place than 
of the schools; he does not move among high 
ideals or subtle emotions. But of the common 
range of thought and feeling he is perfect and 
absolute master; and in the graver passages 
of the Epistles, as in the sad and noble 
cadence of his most famous Odes, the 
melancholy temper which underlay his quick 
and bright humour touches the deepest 
springs of human nature. His poetry supplies 
more phrases which have become proverbial 
than the rest of Latin literature put together. 
See works on him by W, Y, Sellar (1899) 


J. F. d’Alton (1917), G. C. Fiske (192m 
G. Showerman (1922), T. Frank 099^’ 
T. R. Glover (1932), L. P. Wilkinson C 19 S’ 
and Life by H. D. Sedgwick (1948). 
HORATIUS, the name of three’brothers 
chosen by King Tullus Hostilius to fight for 
Rome against the three Curiatii of Alba 
Longa. Two of the Horatii were speedily 
slain; the third, feigning flight, engaged each 
of his wounded opponents singly, and over¬ 
came them all. See Corneille’s tragedy Horace 
(1640). It was a descendant of the survivor 
Horatius Codes, who in 505 b.c. held the 
bridge against the army of Lars Porsena 
See Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
HORE-BELXSHA, Leslie, 1st Baron Horp 
Belisha (1893-1957), British barrister and 
politician, born at Devonport and educated 
at Clifton College and Oxford. After war 
service, he became a London journalist and 
in 1923, the year he was called to the bar 
Liberal M.P. for Devonport. In 1931 he 
became first chairman of the National 
Liberal party. In 1934, as minister of 
transport, he gave his name to the ‘ Belisha ’ 
beacons, drafted a new highway code and 
inaugurated driving tests for motorists. As 
secretary of state for war (1937-40) he carried 
out several far-ranging and controversial 
reforms to modernize and democratize the 
Army. He was minister of national insurance 
in the 1945 * caretaker’ government, but lost 
his seal at the July election. In 1954 he 
received a peerage. 

HORMAYR, Joseph, Freiherr von, hor'mir 
(1782-1848), Austrian historian, born at 
Innsbruck, in 1803 became keeper of the 
Austrian archives, and in 1816 imperial 
historiographer. But, having been imprisoned 
by Mettcrnich for suspcctccl complicity in a 
Tirolese revolt, he in 1828 entered the service 
of Bavaria. He published several works on 
the history of Tirol, an ‘ Austrian Plutarch 
and a general history of modern times. 
HORN, (1) Charles Edward (1786-1849), 
English singer and composer of " Cherry 
Ripe’, ‘I know a bank’, as well as glees, 
piano-pieces, &c., was born in London of 
German parentage and died at Boston, U.S. 

(2) Count (1518-68). See Egmont. 
HORNBY, (1) Sir Geoffrey Thomas Phipps 
(1825-95), English sailor, son of (3), was 
present at the bombardment of Acre (1840), 
and was created a K.C.B. in 1878, being then 
commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
and a G.C.B. in 1885; three years later he 
was promoted Admiral of the Fleet. See 
Life by Mrs P. Egerlon (1896). 

(2) James John (1826-1910), English 
schoolmaster, son of (3), born at Winwick, 
and educated at Eton and Balliol, became 
head-master of Eton in 1868, and provost in 
1884. 

(3) Sir Phipps (1785-1867), English 
admiral, father of (1) and (2), born at 
Winwick, Lancashire, entered the navy in 
1797, commanded a frigate in Hoste’s 
victory of Lissa (1811), was commander-in- 
chief in the Pacific (1847-50), and in 1852 
was created a K.C.B. 

HORNE, Richard Henry ‘ Hengist * (1803-84), 
English writer, educated at Sandhurst, served 
in the Mexican navy and took his share in 
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) fighting at Vera Cruz, San Juan Ulloa 

AlcAwhorfi. Havintr survived x/rvll^^.r 


the fighting at Vera Cruz, San Juan Ulloa who in his e 

and elsewhere. Havmg survived yellow C/:,7;9/w///7v inciu^ of 

fever, sharks, broken nbs, shipwreck, mutiny of Chrkt\ the orthodox doctrine 

and fire, he returned to hngland and took up nnci<^atcd divmitv. Ris 

writing. His famous epic Onon he published 


writing. JJHUilSUeU 

at the price of one larthing m 1843, to show 
his contempt for a public that would not buy 
poetry. In 1852 ho wont to Australia to dig 
for gold, and became a person of consequence 
in Victoria; but he returned in 1869. Among 
his books are A New Spirit of the A^e 
(1844), in which E. B. Browning helped him; 
two tragedies, Cosmo de" Medici (1837) 
and The Death of Marlowe (1837), &e. Mrs 
Browning’s letters to him were published in 
1877. 

HORNEK, Francis (1778-1817), British econo¬ 
mist, was born at Edinburgh, a merchant’s 
son of mixed English and Scottish ancestry, 
was educated there, called to the Scottish bar 
(1797), English bar (1802), entered Barlia- 
ment, initiated several committees on 
economic matters, especially the converti¬ 
bility of bullion, opposed agricultural 
protection and the slave-trade. Re helped 
to found, and contributed to, the Ediuhiirsth 
Review and in Lord Cockburn’s words, he 
was ‘possessed of greater public inlluoncc 
than any other private man Ho died of 
consumption at Pisa at thirty-eight. See his 
Memoir {\Z^9). 

HORNE-TOOKE. See TooKr:. 

HORNUNG, ^ErnCvSt Wiliiatn (1866 1921), 


English novelist, born in Middlesbrough. He ConTmmi7sTr6,WmA^^^^ 

was the creator, of Ramos, tl.c gcuUen.an 


were rewarded™ Hr h=t;, 

SSiSfIS! 

awaldid'^ihAanni)*'^’ 1902 and 

1 o. ‘ Lannelonguc international sold 

Canool ° Hisfather'lot 

aToiili^o W^maVTlWiS’ 

lioRTFNSP and glee composer. ’’ 
HORTHY 

rose to the post of Naval A n r" 

■loscph, and after hi.s victory at 6tranto7?917) 

became commandor-in-cliior of the A^tr^ 

Hungarian Fleet (1918). He was 

SPP°""’S Bela Kun^s 


burglar, hero of The Amateur ('racksnuin 
(1899), Mr Justice RaJJlcs (1909), Jkc. 
HORROCKS, (1) Sir'Briim CAvyooe (1895 
), British general, was educated at 
Uppingham and R.M.C'h, joining the Middle¬ 
sex Regiment in 1914. He served in Erunce 
from 1914 to 1918 and in Russia in 1919. 
Command and stalF assignments led to his 
appointment to command the 9th Armoured 
Division and then the 13th and lOth C’orps 
in North Africa. His 3()lh Corps struggled 
gamely but unavailingly to link up with the 
airborne troops in Arnhem. On retirement 
Horrocks wtis made Gentleman U.sher of 
the Black Rod. Well known as a military 
journalist and broadcaster, ho was created 
K.C.B. in 1949. See his 

A Full Life (19^). 

(2) Jeremiah (1619 41), Englishastronomcr 
near Liverpool, in 1632 
entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
in 1639 became curate of Hoolo, l.ancashire 
where he made his first observation of the 
transit of Venus (November 24, 1639, o.s.), 
solar parallax, corrected the 
solar diameter, and made tidal observations 
See his works (ed. Wallis 1678). 

HORSA. See Henoist. 

(1733 -1806), English 
S/w ■ ^f^pclon, was educated at 

and Hall, Cambridge, 

succeeded his father as rector of 

several scientific 
edition of 

1785 Was published in 

thft ^ ^ chief event in lus career was 
the controversy (1783-89) with Priestley! 


inMhc i.merwid;‘‘iu:s^srra' 

Hus aim ol restoring the Habsburg monarchy 
pioycd unpopular and so he allowed himself 
to bo proclaimed regent. He ruled virtually 
form?^'^^?m allowed some parliamentary 
Wond powers in 

inv-Iunn A? V supporting Germany’s 
57? of Yugoslavia and Russia until 
Hungary Itself was overrun in March 1944. 
i" Horthy defied Hitler in 

‘^PPO^iI to the Allied powers 
(mprisoned in the 
A ^ Wojlheim Bavaria, where he fell 
(1945), and was set free 
n I94 (j. He died at Estoril, Portugal, where 

(lmns“ 1956)^ Memoirs 

HORVATH, Milvily, hor'valH (1809-78) Hun¬ 
garian chvmc, author of a history of Hungary 
became in 1844 professor of HuSan 
at Vicuna, and in 1848 Bishop of Csanad He 
took an active part in the revolutionary 
war, was in exile condemned to death but 
i”'*®'' ‘’)® amnesty of 1867. 
HOSIER, Erancis (1673--1727), British admiral 
born at Deptford,^ who, with 4000 of his 
licet, died of fever m the West Indies. He is 
remembered through Glover’s Bosier^s Ghost 

HOSTE, Sir William (1780-1828), English 
admiral, was born at Ingoldisthorpe, Norfolk, 
served under Nelson, and on March 13, 1811 
olf Lissa in the Adriatic with four frigates 
destroyed a Franco-Venetian squadron of 
eleven. Eic also captured Cattaro and 
Ragusa (1813-14) and was created a baronet 
See memoir by his widow (1833). 

HpSTILlUS, Tullus, third of the legendary 
kings of Rome, succeeded Numa Poropilius 
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in 670 B.c. He conquered Fidenae and Veii; 
destroyed Alba, and removed the inhabitants 
to Rome; and warred against the Sabines. 
HOSTRUP, Jens Christian, ho s'troop (1818- 
1892), Danish lyric poet and playwright, 
born at Copenhagen. See his Autobiography 
(1893) 

HOTCHKISS, Benjamin Berkeley (1826-85), 
American inventor, devised an improved type 
of cannon shell, a revolving-barrel machine 
gun (1872), and a magazine rifle (1875) widely 
used in the U.S.A., France and Britain. 
HOTHAM, Sir John, ho'them (d. 1645), 
English parliamentarian soldier, in 1642 held 
Hull against Charles I, but in January 1645 
was beheaded by Parliament for his negoti¬ 
ations with the Earl of Newcastle, as was also 
his eldest son, John. 

HOTSPUR, Harry. See Percy. 
HOUBRAKEN, Arnold, how'brah-ken (1660- 
1719), Dutch portrait and historical painter 
and Dutch art historian, was born at Dord¬ 
recht.—His son, Jakob (1698—1780), was a 
copper-engraver. 

HOUDIN, Robert, oo-di (1805-71), French 
conjurer, bom at Blois, employed himself in 
Paris for some years in making mechanical 
toys and automata and gave magical soirees 
at the Palais Royal (1845-55). In 1856 he 
was sent by the Government to Algiers to 
destroy the influence of the marabouts by 
exposing their pretended miracles. He wrote 
his Life (1857; trans. 1860). 

HOUDINI, Harry, real name Erich Weiss 
(1874-1936), American magician, born at 
Appleton, Wis., could escape from any kind 
of bonds or container. See Life by W. L. 
Gresham (1960). 

HOUDON, Jean Antoine, oo-dd (1741-1828), 
French classical sculptor, born at Versailles, 
in 1761 won the prix de Rome. He spent ten 
years in Rome, and there executed the colossal 
figure of St Bruno in Sta Maria degli Angeli. 
In 1805 he was appointed professor at the 
Ecole des Beaux-arts. In 1785 he had visited 
America to execute a monument to Washing¬ 
ton, a copy of which stands outside the 
National Gallery, London. His most famous 
busts are those of Diderot, Voltaire (foyer of 
the Theatre Frangais, Paris) and Rousseau 
(Louvre). Others include Catherine 11, 
Moliere, Mirabeau and Napoleon. See 
French study by G. Giacometti (1928). 
HOUGHTON, ho\ (1) Lord. See Milnes. 

(2) WilUam Stanley (1881-1913), English 
dramatist and critic, born at Ashton-upon- 
Mersey, after amateur dramatics in Man¬ 
chester wrote The Dear Departed (1908), 
The Younger Generation (1910), Hindle Wakes 
(1912), &c. 

HOUSE, Edward MandelJ (1858-1938), Ameri¬ 
can diplomat, born at Houston, Texas, 
during and after first World War represented 
America in many conferences, and was long 
a close associate of President Wilson. See 
his Intimate Tapers (1926-28). 

HOUSMAN, (1) Alfred Edward (1859-1936), 
English scholar and poet, born near Broms- 
grove, was educated at Bromsgrove school 
and won a scholarship to St John’s College, 
Oxford, where he failed in Greats finals and 
entered the Patent Ofiice, which offered little 
leisure for the studies he had at heart. 


Nevertheless the quality of his contributiom 
to learned journals procured his return to 
academic life when in 1892 he was appointed 
professor of Latin at University College 
London. Nineteen years later he was elected 
to the Kennedy Chair of Latin at Cambridge 
a post which allowed him the leisure to 
pursue his work, with the result that England 
once more boasted a textual critic of the 
heroic mould and temper. The temper often 
displayed itself in a waspish irascibility 
towards other scholars, especially those who 
uncritically accepted the earliest known text 
Why he spent nearly thirty years (1903-30) 
on the text of a second-rate poet like Manilius^ 
involving the sacrifice of a commentary on 
his beloved Propertius, has puzzled many 
people, but the qualities he brought to bear 
on the work were of the first order and his 
editions of Juvenal and Lucan were not open 
to the same objection. Housman however 
is known to the world by his English poetry, 
viz. A Shropshire Lad (1896), Last Poems 
(1922), and More Poems, published posthum¬ 
ously in 1936. The lyrics in A Shropshire Lad 
are arranged roughly to form a cyclic poem 
in which an uprooted country lad recalls the 
innocence and pleasures but also and more 
poignantly the frustrations and local tragedies 
of a countryside which is only an imagined 
Shropshire and indeed hardly pastoral in the 
old sense at all. Though in ballad quatrains, 
the lyrics have a pregnant brevity of expres¬ 
sion and a close-knit syntax v/hich is purely 
classical. Still the sameness of mood 
and measure means that Housman’s is a 
restricted vein of poetry, a minor muse. 
In his provocative Cambridge lecture on 
‘The Name and Nature of Poetry’ (1933), 
he referred poetic inspiration to physical 
reaction in the nervous system, and since he 
himself was content with short flights and 
minor form ho seemed to think of poetry as 
jets of feeling rather than sustained archi¬ 
tectonics. Hence his exclusion of metaphysical 
poetry which has been the main poetic 
activity of our ago. Modern scholarship has 
shown that he was accessible to several 
contemporary influences which relate him to 
his own generation~thc Stevenson of 
Underwoods and Songs of Travel more than 
most. See Collected Works (1939), Life by 
Grant Richards (1941), memoir by Laurence 
Housman (in A.E.H.; Some Poems, etc., 
1937), and P. Withers, A Buried Life (1940); 
also studies by H. W. Garrod in The Profes¬ 
sion of Poetry (1929), Edmund Wilson in 
The Triple Thinkers (1938), and Ian Scott- 
Kilvert (1955). The most exhaustive study 
of sources is by Norman Marlow (1958). 

(2) Laurence (1865-1959), English novelist 
and dramatist, younger brother of (1), born 
at Bromsgrove, studied art at Lambeth and 
South Kensington and attracted attention by 
his illustrations of Meredith’s poem, ‘ Jumi3- 
to-Glory Jane He is best known for his 
Little Plays of St Francis (1922) and his 
Victorian biographical ‘ chamber plays ’ 
Angels and Ministers (1921), Victoria Regina 
(1937), &c. His autobiography The Unex¬ 
pected^ Years (1937) reveals a romantic 
Victorian figure, a conservative radical who 
espoused pacificism and votes for women. 
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HfillSSAY, Bernardo (1887 ), Argon line 

professor at Buenos Aires, 
P^Siated’internal secretions and shared 
Se Nobd for medicine (l-)47) with the 

HOUSTON, hoos'-, (0 KtUvard .lames (1847 
,0141 American electrical cngincci;, with 
Eliliu Thomson (q.v.) invented tire lighting, 

’’^^??Samuel^07‘)3 1861), American soldier 
> qKtLman born in aockbridge county, 
ISS in 1818, and was elected in 1823 
flrtH 1825 member ot congress, and in 1 S,-7 
Svernor o?Tennessce. lAoin 182» he spent 

three years among the C herokees. _ In the 
TMin war, as commandcr-m-chicl, he 
defeated the Mexicans on the San Jaento in 
Si 1836, and achieved I'cxan independence, 
firwas elected president ol the |•cp^lhlle,_ 
Sdectod in 1841, and on the annexation ol 
?«as in 1845, returned to the U.S senate 
Elected governor oi texus »n 1S5/, lie 
nnnosecl sccoSwSion, was deposed in and 

rptired to private lilc. Sec works by Bruce 
1891 ), Williams (lKb5) and .James (ld2d). 
HOVEDEN, (1) .lolm (d. 1275), ! ait in poet, 
chaplain to Queen ideanor of Provence, 
founded Hovetien or Howden Church near 
Selby. I 


(2) Roger of. Sec RoaiM ov Hovi'.ni.N. 

HOWARD, the name of the house which 
stands at the head of the Idiglish C'atholic 
nobility, was founded by Sir 
Chief-justice of the C ommon Ideas (d. 1308). 
His grandson. Sir .John Howard, was a 
captain of the king’s navy and shenn ol 
Norfolk; and ///.v grandson married the 
daughter of the Isl Duke of Norlolk and 
co-heiress of the house of Mowbray. In one 
or other of their widespread brandies, die 
Howards have enjoyed, or still enjoy, the 
earldoms of Carlisle, Suffolk, Berkshire, 
Northampton, Arundel, Wicklow, Norwich, 
and Effingham, and the baronies of Bindon, 
Howard do Walden, Howaial of Cdistle 
Rising, and Howard of Hllinghain, Sec 
Henry Howard’s Metiiorfals of rhe Howard 
Family (1834). Us most prominent moiubcrs 
in chronological order were: 

(1) Sir John, known as Jack of Norfolk, 
1st Duke of .Norfolk (<*. 1430 85), father of (2), 
was by Edward IV made constable of Nor¬ 
wich Castle, sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
treasurer of the royal household, Lord 
Howard and Duke of Norfolk, carl marshal 
of England (a distinction still borne by his 
descendants), and lord admiral of Hngland, 
Ireland and Aquitaine. He was slain on 
Bosworth field and his honours were attain¬ 
ted. 

(2) Thomas, 2nd Duke of Norfolk, 1st Earl 
of Surrey (1443-- 1524), son of (I) and father of 
(3), was wounded at Bosworth, captured, 
and after throe years imprisonment in the 
Tower, obtained a reversal of his own and 
his father’s attainders, and, being restored to^ 
his honours, is celebrated for his defeat of 
the Scots at Flodden (1513). 

(3) Thomas, 3rd Duke of Norfolk (1473™ 
1554), son of (2) and father of (4), was 
attainted by Henry VIH, but was afterwards 
restored in blood. By his second wife (his 
first was a daughter of Edward IV) he was 
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lather of the carl of Surrey executed by 
Henry VIH. The same sentence had been 
passed on the duke, when the death of 
Henry saved him. 

(4) Hcnry,^Earl of Surrey. Sec Surrey. 

(5) Catharine (d. 1542), grand-daughter of 
(2), in the same month as Anne of Cleves 
was divorced (.Inly 1540) became Henry VIlFs 
(ifth queen. In the November of the follow¬ 
ing year she was charged by Cranmer with 
intercourse before her marriage with a 
musician and a kinsman, and on February 13 
she was beheaded. Sec Mtirtin Hume’s 
1F/VC.V of Henry VIU (1905). 

(6) Charles, Lord Tloward of Effingham, 
Earl of Notlingham (1536-1624), English 
sailor, in 1573 succeeded his father (ninth 
son of (2)), who in 1554 had been raised to 
the peerage and been made lord high 
admiral. In 1585 that dignity was conferred 
on the son, who in 1588 commanded against 
the Armada. For his share with Essex in the 
C’adiz expedition (1596) ho was created an 
carl; in 1601 ho quelled Essex’s rising. There 
is no proof that he was a Catholic. 

(7) I'homas, 41h Duke of Norfolk, 1st Earl 
of Northampton (1536 -72), grandson of (3), 
was attainted and executed for high treason,^ 
for his communication with Mary, Queen of 
Scots. The family honours were again 
restored, partly by .lames I and partly by 
C’harles H. 

(8) 'Thomas, 2nd Earl of Arundel and Surrey 
(1586 1646), English statesman and connois¬ 
seur, was prominent in the court and public 
life of his day, but is remembered for his art 
collections, particularly for the Arundel 
Marbles (statues, inscribed marbles, &c.), 
gifted by liis grandvson to Oxford University 

Henry Eilzalan, 15lh Duke of Norfolk 
(1847 1917), English politician, father of (10), 
was postmuslcr-gencral (1895-1900), mayor 
of Sheffield (1895) and a member of the 
London County Council (1892-95). 

(10) Bernard Marmadukc, 16th Duke 
(1908 ), son of (9), joint parliamentary 

secretary for Agriculture (1941-45) a steward 
of the Jockey Club and president of the 
M.C.C. since 1957. moox 

HOWARD, (1) Sir Ebenezer (1850-1928), 
Fmglish founder of the garden city movement, 
emigrated to Nebraska in 1872 but returned 
to England in 1877 and became a parliamen¬ 
tary shorthand-writer. His Tomorrow (1898), 
later republished as Garden Cities of Tomorrow 
(new cd. 1946), envisaged self-contained 
communities with both rural and urban 
amenities and green bolts, and led to fh^ 
formation in 1899 of the Garden City 
Association and to the laying out of Letch- 
worth (1903) and Welwyn Garden City 
(1919) as prototypes. See study by D. 
Macfadyen (1933). ^ 

(2) Edward (d. 1841), English novelist, a 
navy lieutenant who on his retirement wrote 
sea-stories, including JRattlin the Reejer 
(1836), Outward Bound (1838), &c. 

(3) John (1726-90), English prison reformer, 
was born at Hackney. The fortune left him 
in 1742 by his father, an upholsterer, enabled 
him to travel; and in 1756, the year after the 
death of his first elderly wife, he set sail for 
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Lisbon, but was captured by French 
privateer, and carried to a Brest prison, A 
short captivity left a lasting impression of the 
inhuman treatment of prisoners of war. He 
married a second time, and settled at Carding- 
ton near Bedford- In 1773, now high-shcritl 
for Bedfordshire, he recognized that many 
prisoners were unjustly detained in prison 
untried, or even after being pronounced 
innocent, until they or their friends had paid 
certain fees to the jailers, and began a series 
of tours through Great Britain and Ireland, 
for the purpose of investigating the condition 
of prisons and prisoners. Chiefly as the result 
of his efforts, two acts were passed in 1774, 
one providing for fixed salaries to jailers, 
and the other enforcing cleanliness. His 
remaining years were principally spent in 
visiting the prisons of Great Britain and of 
the Continent. Whilst at Kherson, in 
Russia, he caught camp fever from attending 
a prisoner and died. The chief results of his 
observations were recorded in The State of 
Prisons in England and Wales^ with an Account 
of some Foreign Prisons (1777); and An 
Account of the Principal Lazarettos in Europe 
(1780). See Lives by Baldwin Brown (1818), 
J. G. Rowe (1927), D. L. Howard (1958) and 
M. SoLithwood (1959). 

(4) Oliver Otis (1830-1909), American 
soldier, born at Leeds, Maine, took command 
of a regiment of Maine volunteers in 1861. 
In 1864 he commanded the Army of the 
Tennessee, and led the right wing of Sher¬ 
man’s army in the march to the sea. He was 
commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
(1865-74); was first president of Howard 
University at Washington, named after him; 
and conducted two Indian campaigns. 

(5) Sir Robert (1626-98), English Restora¬ 
tion dramatist, son of the 1st Earl of Berk¬ 
shire, wrote The Committee (1663) and the 
Indian Qiieen^ the last assisted by his brother- 
in-Iav/, John Dryden. His brothers Edward 
and James were also dramatists. See study 
by Arundel (1929). 

HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM. See Howard 
(Family (6)). 

HOWE, (1) Elias (1819-67), American inven¬ 
tor of the sewing-machine, born at Spencer, 
Mass., worked as mechanic at Lowell and 
Boston, where he constructed and patented 
(1846) the sewing-machine. He made an 
unsuccessful visit to England to introduce his 
invention, and returning in 1847 to Boston, 
found his patent had been infringed. Haras¬ 
sed by poverty, he entered on a seven years’ 
war of litigation to protect his rights, was 
ultimately successful (1854) and amassed a 
fortune. 


^.(2) John (1630-1705), English puritan 
aivme, bom at Loughborough, studied at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and, after preaching 
for some time at Winwick and Great Torring- 
ton, was appointed domestic chaplain to 
Cromwell m 1656. In 1659 he returned to 

Uniformity 

ejected him in 1662, and he wandered about 
preaching in secret till 1671. In 1668 he 
published The Blessedness of the Righteous, 
m 1671 became domestic chaplain to Lord 
Massereene, of Antrim Castle in Ireland. 
Here he wrote his Vanity of Man as Mortal 


and began his greatest work. The GnnU 
of God (1676-17021 

1676 he became pastor of the disseivin^ 
congregation in Silver Street, London 
1685 he Iravelled with Lord Wharton on 
Continent, and scUIcd at Utrecht till in us? 
the Dcclunuion of Indulgence kJalkdZ 
to England, where he died. See Life 
Calamy prefixed to his works (I724'i anH 
those by H. Rogers (1836) and F Ion™ 

(3) Joseph (1804 73), Canadian statesman 

•■’o™ '"Nova Scot,a proprietor and editor 
Halifax Nova Scotian, became premier 
of Nova Scotia (1863-70) and after federaS 
entered the lirst Canadian government at 
Ottawa. Sec W. L. Grant, The If 

Nova Scotia (If) i4). ^noime oj 

(4) Jiiliii Ward (1819 1910), American 
writer, wile ol (6), born in New York, became 

a prominent sulfragctto and Unitarian and 
wrote several volumes of poems, includins 
Passion Plowers (1854), as well as travel books 
and a play. She is best known for ‘ The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’ (1861), which 
begins ‘ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord ’ to the tunc of ‘John 
Brown’s body She was the first woman 
member o( the American Academy. 

(5) Richard Howe, 1st Earl (1726-99) 
British sailor, brother of (7) and son of the 
second Viscount Howe, was born in London 
March 8. He left Eton at thirteen, and’ 
entering the navy, served under Anson against 
the Spaniards in the Pacific. Made post¬ 
captain at twenty, he the same year drove 
from the coast of Scotland two French ships 
conveying troops and aininunition to the 
Young Pretender. After serving off the 
coast of Africa, Howe specially distinguished 
himself in the naval operations of the Seven 
Years’ War. In 1758 ho succeeded to the 
Irish title of viscount on the death of his 
brother, George Augustus (1724-58), the 
brigadier-genera I, who was killed before 
Ticonderoga. Appointed a lord of the 
admiralty in 1763, he became in 1765 
treasurer of the Navy. In 1778 he defended 
the American coast against a superior French 
force. He was made a viscount of Great 
Britain in 1782, and, sent out to relieve 
Gibraltar, he disembarked troops and 
supplies, and then oflcrcd battle to the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, which 
declined an engagement. He was made 
first lord of the admiralty in 1783, and an 
carl in 1788. When war with France broke 
out in 1793 he took command of the Channel 
Fleet, and next year gained off Ushant ‘ the 
glorious first of June His last service was 
to recall to their duty the mutinous seamen 
at Spithcad and Portsmouth in 1797. He 
died August 5. Sec Lives by G. Mason 
(1803) and Sir J. Barrow (1838). 

(6) Samuel Gridley (1801-76), American 
philanthropist, husband of (4), born in 
Boston, organized the medical staff of the 
Greek army (1824-27), went to America to 
raise contributions, and, returning with 
supplies, formed a colony on the isthmus of 
Corinth. Swamp-fever drove him from the 
country in 1830. In 1831 he went to Paris to 
study the methods of educating the blind, and 
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hecoming mixed up in the Polish insurre^-lion, 
six weeks in a Prussian prison. On his 
SSn to Boston he established sehools for 
Jh, Mind (see Bridgman, Laura) and lor 
Sfots In 1851-53 he edited the anli-sIavery 
Commonwealth, and in 1867 revisited Greoeo 
wSlhsuppto for the See Lilo by 

A' William, 5th ’ Viscount Howe (1729- 
18 British soldier, brother of (5), joined 
hi army in 1746, served under Wolfe at 
Tmiisburc (1758) and Quebec, where he led 
ke famous advance to the Heights of 
Vtoham He became M.P. in 1758, but n 
fhe American War of Independence won the 
rictorrat Bunker’s Hill (1775) and became 

commander-in-chief. Supporlotl by his 

Slor-brother from the sea, he captured 
Rrr^oklvn New York, and, alter the victory 
of the^ White Plains (1776), Washington. 
The following year ho defeated the Americans 
at Brandywine Creek. His subsequent 
lethargy marred his military career and ho 
sunerseded by Clinton in 17715. 

HOWELL, (1) James (c. 1593 1666), English 
witer, studied at Oxlord and travelled 
abroad on business and in 1627 entered 
parliament. From 1632 to 1642 be was 
mainly employed as a royalist spy; and 
during the civil war was imprisoned by 
Parliament (l642™-50). At Hie Restoration 
the office of historiographer-royal was 
created for him. Besides translations from 
Italian, French and wSpanish, Howell wrote 
forty-one works on history, politics and 
philosophy as well as Instructions for Forrehte 
Tmvell (1642), a supplement to Cotgrave’s 
dictionary and the witty and entertaining 
Epistolae Ho-Hlianae; or Juiniiiiar Letters 
(1645-55). See study by W. H. Vann (1924). 

(2) Thomas Bayly (1768 1815), English 
editor, a barrister who edited vols. i-xxi ot 
State Trials (1809 15), as his son, Thomas 
Jones (d. 1858), did vols. xxii-xxxiii (1815 - 
1826). 

HOWELLS, (1) Herbert (1892 - ), English 

composer, born in Lydncy, Gloucestershire. 
He studied under Stanford at the Royal 
College of Music, whore he became professor 
of Composition after sonic years spent as 
sub-organist of Salisbury Cathedral. In 
1937 he followed Gustav Holst in becoming 
director of music at St PauFs Girls’ School, 
He is best known by his choral works, 
especially the Hynuws Paradisic which com¬ 
bine an alert sense of 20th-century musical 
developments with a lirm foundation in the 
English choral tradition. 

(2) William Dean (1837 -1920), American 
novelist and critic, a powerful innuence in 
the American literary world of bis time, 
born at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, becanic a 
compositor in a printing ollicc, and stimu¬ 
lated by the work.s of Cervantes, Pope and 
Heine, began to write poetry which was 
published m the Atlantic Monthly (1860-61), 
which he later edited (1872 81). His 
biography of Lincoln (1860) procured for him 
the post of consul at Venice. His association 
with HarpePs Magazine (1886-91) made him 
into the king of critics in America. The 
‘ reticent realism ’ of his early novels, as in 
the slight Their Wedding Journey (1872), 
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matured in depth of feeling in The Lady of 
the Aroostook (1879) and finally gave way to 
Tolstoian humanitarian naturalism in A 
Hazard of New Fortunes (1890). His theories 
of fiction, which influenced Mark Twain, 
Henry .lames and Wendell Holmes (qq.v.), 
were expounded in Criticism and Fiction 
(1891). Fic wrote 35 novels. See his Years 
of my Youth (1915) and Literary Friends 
(1900), and Lives by O. W. Firkins (1924), 
his sister M. Howells (1928) and V. W. 
Brooks (1959). 

HOWIE, John (1735-93), Scottish writer, a 
farmer of Lochgoin, near Kilmarnock, who 
claimed to be descended from a Waldensian 
refugee, Huot (1178), and whose Scots 
Worthies (1774) chronicles the sufferings of 
the martyrs of the Covenant. 

HOWISON, Jock, the traditional rescuer of 
.lames V C the Gudeman of Ballengeich ’) 
from a band of gypsies at Cramond Bridge. 

I lOWITT, (1) Mary, nde Botham (1799-1888), 
English writer, wife of (2), born at Colcford, 
Gloucestershire, and brought up at Uttoxeter, 
married in 1821 and collaborated with her 
husband in many of his writings, but pub¬ 
lished independently poems, essays and 
stories, as well as Our Four-footed Friends 
(1867), a popular history of the United 
States (1859), &c., and translated the fairy¬ 
tales of Hans Andersen and Frederika 
Bremer. She was buried next to her husband 
in the Monte Tcstaccio cemetery in Rome. 
See her autobiography (1889) and Life by 
J. Britton (1890). 

(2) William (1792-1879), English author, 
husband of (1), born at Hcanor, Derbyshire, 
served four years as apprentice to a builder 
and carpenter, before settling down to 
writing in Nottingham (1823-35). He then 
travelled extensively on the Continent and 
visited Australia (1852-54). His wife had a 
share in hisTorejr/ Minstrel (1^21) and Ruined 
Abheys of Great Britain. His own works, 
coloured* by his reforming zeal, include 
Journal of Literature and Popular Progress 
(1849), fhe Book of the Seasons (1831), 
Colonisation and Christianity (1838), Rural 
and Domestic Life of Germany (1842), &c. 
Husband and wife left the Quakers in 1847 
and he became a spiritualist. Sec S. C. Hall, 
Retrospect of a Long Life (1883). 

HOYLE, (1) Edmond (1672-1769), English 
writer on card games, called the ‘ Father of 
Whist lived and died in London. His 
popular Short Treatise on Whist (1742) ran 
into many editions and was ultimately 
incorporated with his manuals on Back¬ 
gammon, Brag, Quadrille, Piquet and Chess 
into an omnibus volume (1748). 

(2) Fred (1915- ), British astronomer, 
mathematician, astrophysicist and writer, 
born in Bingley, Yorkshire, A fundamental 
contributor to our knowledge of outer space, 
he explained his theories lucidly and concisely 
in Nature of the Universe (1952) and Frontiers 
of Astronomy (1955). FI© made a succes^ul 
ddbut as a writer of science fiction with The 
Black Cloud (1957). Elected F.R.S. in 1957, 
he became Plumian professor of Astronomy 
at Cambridge in 1958. 

HRABANUS MAURUS (c. 776-856), Arch¬ 
bishop of Mainz from 847, was born there, 
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and was abbot of Fulda 822-42. He wrote 
commentaries, homilies, &c. 

HRDLICKA, Ales, her'dlich-ka (1869-1943), 
American anthropologist, born at Humpolec, 
Bohemia, studied in America and was on the 
staff of the Natural History Museum, New 
York, and the National Museum, Washing¬ 
ton. His anthropological studies inclined 
him to the view that American Indians were 
of Asiatic origin. 

HROSWITHA, hros-vee'tah {c. 932-1002), 
German Benedictine nun of Gandersheim 
near Gottingen, wrote Latin poems and six 
prose Terentian comedies, edited by K. 
Strecker (1906), trans. C. St John (1923). 
HROZNY, Bedfich (1879-1952), Czech orien¬ 
talist, bom at Lissa, the first to decipher the 
Hittite language, wrote Die Sprache der 
Hethiter {\9\1), &c. 

HSIA KUEI, shee'ah kway (fl. 1180-1230), 
Chinese artist, a pupil of Li T’ang, executed 
delicate, almost impressionistic landscapes. 
See A. Waley, Introduction to the Study of 
Chinese Painting (1923). 

HSUANPUNG. SeePu-Yi. 

HSUANG CHUANG, shu~ang' dzang {c. 600- 
664), Chinese Buddhist traveller in India, 
bom in Honan, became a Buddhist monk in 
620 and made a long pilgrimage through 
China and India which he recounted in a 
book, translated into French by S. Julien 
(1858). See also Wu Cheng-en, Monkey 
(trans. A. Waley, 1942). 

HUANG-TI. See SfflH Huang Ti. 

HUBBLE, Edwin Powell (1889-1953), Ameri¬ 
can astronomer, born at Marshfield, Mo., 
worked at the Mt Wilson Observatory from 
1919 and gave his name to the law making 
the apparent velocities of receding universes 
proportional to their distance. 

HUBER, Francois (1750-1831), Swiss natura¬ 
list, bom at Geneva, lost his eyesight in youth, 
but by help of his wife and a servant made 
many important observations on the habits 
of bees, described in several works.—His son, 
Jean Pierre (1777-1841), also assisted him 
and wrote on ants. 

HUMRT, St (656-727), son of the Duke of 
Guienne, lived a luxurious life, but was 
converted, and in 708 became Bishop of 
Liege. In art he is a hunter converted by the 
apparition of a crucifix between the horns of 
a stag. This story may have been borrowed 
from St Eustace. His festival is on Novem¬ 
ber 3, 

HUbNER, Julius (1806-82), German painter, 
bom at Dels, studied at Dusseldorf, and 
became professor of Painting and director of 
the Gallery at Dresden. He specialized in 
Biblical and classical subjects. 

IWC, uk, (1) Evariste Regis (1813-60), French 
Roman Catholic missionary, born at 
Toulouse, in 1839 joined the mission of the 
Lazanst Fathers to China. In 1844, with 
Pere Gabet and a single native convert, he set 
out for Tibet, and in January 1846 reached 
Lhasa; but scarcely had they started a 
mission there, when an order for their 
expulsion was obtained by the Chinese 
resident, and they were conveyed back to 
Canton. Hue’s health having broken down 
he returned to France in 1852. He wrote 
Souvenirs of his great journey (1850; trans. 


by Hazhtt, 1852), &c. See mono^ranh k 
P rince Henry of Orleans (Paris 1893t 
(2) Philippe. See Der^me. 

HUGH, Ricarda, Iiookh (1864-1947) Germ 
writer, born at Brunswick. She studi>H o'! 
Zurich, travelled extensively in Italy marnvi 
twice, and finally settled in Europe A 
romantic, she rejected naturalism 
wrote novels including Erinnerungen 
Liidof^ Ursleii dem Jitngeren (1892) and Z 
der Triumphgasse (1902), criticism including 
Blutezeit, Ausbreitung imd Verfall der Romn} 
tik (1899-1902), and social and po fc i 
works including Der Grosse Krieg in DeutZh 
(1912-14) and Bakunin imd % 

Ana/ cilia {1923). She qIso wrote on relisiom 
themes, in Latheds Glauhe (1915) and 
Zeitalter der Glaubenspaltung (1937^ ^ 

HUDDLESTON, (1) John (i608-98), English 
Benedictine monk, born at Farinedon Rni 
near Preston. In 1651 he had aided CharlesII 
m his escape from Worcester, and in 1685 
he reconciled him on his death-bed tn 
Catholicism. 

(2) Trevor (1913— ), Anglican missionary 
was educated at Christ Church, Oxford and 
ordained in 1937. He entered the Com¬ 
munity of the Resurrection and in 1943 went 
to Johannesburg, where he ultimately became 
Provincial of the order (1949-55) and in 
1956 was appointed novice-master of the 
Community in Mirfield, Yorkshire. He is 
distinguished by a passionate belief that the 
doctrine of the universal brotherhood of men 
in Christ should be acted upon as if it were 
of universal application. His book, Naught 
for your Comfort (1956), reflects this con¬ 
viction in the light of his experiences in South 
Africa and its racial problems and policies 
HUDSON, (1) George (1800-71), English 
‘ Railway King bom near York, was a 
linen-draper there, when, inheriting £30,000 
in 1828, he went into local politics and railway 
speculation. Everything ho touched turned 
to gold. He bought large estates, was thrice 
lord mayor of York, and was elected M.P 
for Sunderland (1845). But the railway mania 
of 1847-48 plunged him into ruin. He was 
accused of having ‘ cooked ’ accounts, and 
of having paid dividends out of capital. 
Legal proceedings were instituted, and his 
suddenly-acquired gains were swept away. 
Sunderland, however, continued to elect him 
until 1859. He died in London. See Life by 
Lambert (1934). 

(2) Henry _(d. 1611), English navigator, 
sailed in April 1607, in a small vessel with 
eleven sailors, on his first voyage for the 
discovery of a passage across the pole to the 
islands of spicery ’. In his second voyage 
(1608) he reached Novaya Zemlya. He 
undertook a third (1609) for the Dutch 
East India Company, sailed for Davis Strait, 
then steering southwards, entered the Hudson 
River, and ascended it for 150 miles. Starting 
jn April 1610, in the Discoverie 'of 70 tons, 
he reached Greenland in June, arrived at 
Hudson Strait, and passing through it, 
entered the great bay which now bears his 
name. He resolved to winter there; but 
food fell short, and the men mutinied and 
cast him adrift, with eight others, on June 23, 
to die, whereas the mutineers eventually 
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rMched England. George Aslicr'.s niono- 
Saph (Hakluyt Society, 1860) proves that. 
Small Hudson was a bold sailor, neither 
,!vpr strait nor sea was first discovered by 
See also Life by L. Powys (1927). . 

m Henry Norman (1814 86), American 
(Shakespearean scholar, born at Cornwall, Vt., 
became a baker, wheelwright, teacher, 
Hergvman, army chaplain, and editor of 
church periodicals. He wrote on Shakespeare 
and founded a chair of Shakespearean studies 
at Boston University. 

(4) ‘Sir’ Jeffery (1619-82), Henrietta 
Maria’s dwarf, 3 feet 9 inches high, born a 
butcher’s son at Oakham, sulTcred imprison¬ 
ment as a Catholic over the ‘ Popish Plot 

( 5 ) William (c. 1730-93), English botanist, 
born at Kendal, a founder member of the 
Linnaean Society (1791) had the genus 
Hudsonia named after him. 

(6) William Henry (1841 1922), British 
author and naturalist, born near Buenos 
Aires, came to England in 1869 and became 
a British subject in 1900. His books passed 
almost unnoticed in his lifetime. IIis early 
writings concerned the natural history of 
South America, but he is best known to 
English readers by his delightful accounts 
of his rambles in the New Forest in Hatupshire 
Days (1903), and following Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides in Afoot in England (1909) and A 
Shepherd's Life (1910). A bird sanctuary, 
containing Epstein’s ‘ Rima ’ decoration, 
was erected in his memory in Hyde Park, 
London (1925). See his autobiographical 
Far away and Long Ago (1918), An Old Thorn 
(1920), his letters cd. E. Garnett (192.3), and 
Lives by Morley Roberts (1924), R. Hamilton 
(1951) and Tomalin (1954). 

HUEFFER,/i/^^-,(l) changed in 1923 to FORD, 
Ford Madox (1873 1939), English writer, 
son of (2), born at Merlon, collaborated with 
Joseph Conrad in The Inheritors (1901) and 
Romance (1903), founded and edited the 
Enslisli Review (1908), published his reminis¬ 
cences of Conrad (1924), monographs on 
The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (1907), was 
gassed in the first World War and wrote a 


(1685) and Avranches 
and abbot of Fontenay (1699). In 
, ^-^pP^^ared bis Denionstratio Evangelica. 
In 1701 he withdrew to the Jesuits’ house in 
Pans, where he died. He also wrote a 
critique of Cartesian philosophy and Faiblesse 
de I esprit hnniain. See Latin autobiography 
(1713) and a French Life by Bartholomcss 
(1850). 

HLIFELAND, Christoph Wllliclm, hoo'fe-lant 
(1762-1836), German physician, born at 
Langcnsalza, became court physician at 
Weimar, in 1793 professor of Medicine at 
Jena, in 1798 president of the medical college 
at Berlin, and in 1809 a university professor. 
He wrote Makrobiotiky or the art of pro¬ 
longing life (1796), and other works, 

HUGEL, Baron Friedrich von (1852-1925), 
Roman Catholic religious writer and biblical 
critic, born in Florence, son of the Austrian 
ambassador, settled in England in 1871. He 
wrote The Mystical Element in Religion 
(1908 09), Essays and Addresses (1921-26), 
<.^c. See Selected Letters, cd. with memoir 
by B. Holland (1929), and. Life by Bedoyere 
( 1951 ). 

HUGGINS, (I) Godfrey Martin, 1st Viscoont 
lyialvern of Rhodesia and Bexley (1883- ), 

Southern Rhodesian statesman, practised 
medicine there (1911-21) before entering 
politics in 1923, was premier of Southern 
Rhodesia (1933 -53) and of the new Federa¬ 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (1953-56), 
a commonwealth record tenure ofolUcc. Flo 
was created viscountin 1955, 

(2) Sir William (1824 1910), British 
astronomer, born in London, in 1852 was 
elected a member of the Microscopical 
Society, and for some years studied physio¬ 
logy with the microscope. But having in 
1855 built an observatory near London, he 
began the study of the physical constitution 
of stars, planets, comets and nebulae. By 
researches on the sun’s spectra and the 
spectra of certain comets, he ascertained that 
their luminous properties arc not the same. 
Ho determined the amount of heat that 
reaches the earth from some of the fixed 


series of war novels and some fine poetry 
(collected 1941), Sec his Memories and 
Criticisms (1938), and D. Golding Ifie Last 
of the Pre-Raphaelites (1948). 

(2) Francis (1845-89), British music critic, 
son-in-law of Ford Madox Brown (q.v.) and 
father of (1), born in Westphalia, settled in 
London in 1869 and as music critic of The 
Times championed Richard Wagner and the 
Music of the Future (1874). 

HUERTA, Vicente Garcia de la, way Ft ah 
(1730-87), Spanish poet and critic, born at 
Zafra, was head ol the Royal Library at 
Madrid. His famous tragedy of Raquel 
(1778) was founded upon the story of 
Alfonso VIII’s love for the fair Jewess 
Rachel. 

HUET, Pierre Daniel, u-av (1630-1721), 
French prelate and scholar. Born at Caen, in 
1652 visited the court of Queen Christina, 
and discovered at Stockholm the MS. of 
Origen which he edited (1668). In 1670 he 
was appointed with Bossuet tutor of the 
dauphin. Having in 1676 taken ordens, he 
was successively abbot of Aunay (1678), 


stars. He was elected F.R.S. (1865), was 
P.R.S. (1900 05), was awarded the Copley 
Medal and the O.M. (1902) and was knighted 
in 1897, His wife, nde Margaret Lindsay 
Murray (1848-1915), shared his work. 

HUGH, St, (1) of Avalon (r. 1 135-1200), 
bishop of Lincoln, was born of noble family 
at Avalon in Burgundy. Priest at the Grande 
Chartreuse (1160-70), he joined a Carthusian 
monastery at Witham, Somerset, became 
Bishop of Lincoln (1186), and was canonized 
in 1220. See Lives by Thurston (1898) and 
Woolley (1927), 

(2) of Lincoln (c. 1246-55), English boy 
supposed to have been murdered by the Jews 
of Lincoln, as told in English ballads and 
early chronicles. Sec monograph by Joseph 
Jacobs (1894). 

HUGH CAPET. See Capet. 

HUGHES, (1) Charles Evans (1862-1948), 
American politician, born at Glens Falls, 
N.Y., rose at the bar, was governor of New 
York (1907-10), became an associate 
justice, U.S, Supreme Court (1910), chief 
justice (1930-41). Republican candidate for 
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the presidency in 1916, secretary of slate 
(1921-25), he presided at the Washington 
Conference in 1921. See Life by Pusey 
(1951). 

(2) David Edward (1831-1900), Anglo- 
American inventor, born in London, was 
brought up in Virginia and was professor of 
Mxisic at Bardston College, Ky. (1850-53). 
In Ip55 he invented a telegraph typewriter 
which was widely adopted and in 1878 a 
microphone and an induction-balance. He 
left a large fortune to London hospitals. 

(3) Hugh Price (1847-1902), Wesleyan 
minister, born at Carmarthen, was chosen to 
pioneer the West London mission in 1886. In 
his preaching he combined methodism and 
socialism and turned public opinion against 
Parnell. See Life by his daughter, D. P. 
Hughes (1904). 

(4) Langston (1902— ), American Negro 
poet and novelist, born at Joplin, Missouri, 
studied at Lincoln University, Penn., and 
after a variety of odd jobs wrote Weary Blues 
(1926), a collection of verse entitled The 
Dream Keeper (1932), The Ways of White 
Folks (1934) and Shakespeare in Harlem 
(1942). See his autobiographical The Big 
Sea (1940). 

(5) Thomas (1822-96), English novelist, 
born at Uffington, Berks, was educated at 
Rugby and Oriel College, Oxford, was called 
to the bar in 1848 and became a county court 
judge in 1882. He was Liberal M.P. (1865- 
1874) and closely associated with the Chris¬ 
tian Socialists, supported trade unionism and 
helped to found the Working Men’s College 
and a settlement in Tennessee, U.S.A. He 
was principal of the former (1872-83). But 
he is primarily remembered as the author of 
the semi-autobiographical public school 
classic, Tom BrowKs Schooldays (1856), based 
on his school experiences at Rugby under the 
headmastership of Arnold (q.v.), and its 
sequel Tom Brown at Oxford (1861). He also 
wrote a number of biographies and social 
studies. See S. Selfe’s history of Rugby 
(1910), study by H. Hamer (1928) and Life 
by Mack and Armytage (1953). 

(6) William Morris (1864-1952), Australian 
statesman, bom in Llandudno, Wales, went 
to Australia (1884), entered N.S.W. and 
Commonwealth parliaments, and in 1915-23 
was federal prime minister and attorney- 
general in Labour and Coalition govern¬ 
ments, founding the United Australia party 
in the early ’ihirties. An ardent supporter of 
the Commonwealth, he was made P.C. in 
1916. See Life by W. F. Whyte (1958). 

HUGO, Victor Marie, ugd (1802-85), French 
poet and author, was born at Besancon, 
February 26, the son of General Hugo, a 
soldier of the empire. He was educated in 
Pans at the Feuillantines (1809-11, 1813-15) 
in Madrid (1812), and at the Ecole Poly¬ 
technique. At fourteen he produced a 
tragedy; and at twenty, when he published 
his first set of Odes et Ballades (1822), he had 
dunce been victor at the Floral Games of 
Toulouse. In 1823 he pubUshed Han dUslande, 
that wild romance of an impossible Iceland: 
and followed it up with Bug-Jargal (1824k a 
second set of Odes et ballades (1826), and 
the famous Cromwell (1827). Romanticism 


wcia iluvv in lull career; tHe prefarp 
Cromwell was greeted with enthusiasm „ 
detestation; and Hugo took his place mthi 
head oi the Romanticists. In 1828 he n, ^ 
l.sheH his ,„T, _‘‘^?^°hepub- 


hshed his Orientates, wherein he revealed 
himself a master of rhythms. In 1830 
Heivwfli—the first in fact and the seconriT® 
time of those ‘ five-act lyrics ’ of which Hukh 
drama is composed. The same vear 
produced Notre Dame de Paris, a pretentiou 
but picturesque historical romance- Tt, 
Femlles d aiitoinne, which includes some S 
hiS best poetry; and his best play. Marini 
Delorme. Le Roi s’amuse (1832), -which S 
interdicted, is superbly written, and W 
gone the round of the world as Rigoiettn 
The next year -was that o? Lucrice Boilia and 
Marie Tudor', n 1834 came ClaudFculux 
which IS pure humanitarian sentimentalism 
and the Littirature et ptiilosophie mSUes i 
collection of juvenilia in prose. Followed in 
1835 Angelo a ttird melodrama in prose, and 
the admirable Chants du crdpuscnle- in 18 ^ 
the opera of La Esmeralda; in 1837 Voil 
intdrieures, in which the poet’s diction is held 
by some to have found its noblest expression 
m 1838 Ruy Bias, after Hernaui the most 
famous ot his stage rhapsodies; and in 1840 
Les Rayons et les ombres, yet another 
collection of sonorous verse. He failed at 
the Frangais in 1843 with the ponderous 
of Hugo was until 

1830 a Roy^alist, and worshipped Napoleon- 
between 1830 and 1848 he was a Napoleonist 
with a turn for humanitarianism. He sat for 
Pans in the Assomblec constituante, votina 
now with the Right and now with the Left 
but on his election to the Assemblce lems- 
lative threw in his lot with the democratic 
republicans. In 1851, after the coup T^tat 
he withdrew to Brussels, and in 1852 was 
banished to the Channel Islands, whence he 
issued NapoUon le petit, perhaps the least 
literary of all his works, and m 1853 Les 
Chdtiments, certainly the greatest achievement 
m all literature in the fusion of pure poetry 
with political and personal satire. Three 
years later appeared Les Contemplations, the 
best of his earlier poems and perhaps his 
greatest poetic achievement; and three years 
after that the Ligencle des sidcles (1859). His 
greatest novel, Les Misdrables (1862k is a 
panoramic piece of social history. This was 
followed by the extraordinary rhapsody 
called William Shakespeare (1864); by Les 
Chansons des rues et des bois (1865); by Les 
Travailleurs de la mer, an idyll of passion, 
adventure and self-sacrifice; by UHomme 
qui rit, a piece of fiction meant to be histori¬ 
cal. He returned from Guernsey to Paris on 
September 5, 1870, and six months later was 
chosen to represent the Seine, but soon 
resigned. He stayed through the Commune; 
and then, departing for Brussels, protested 
publicly against the action of the Belgian 
government in respect of the beaten Com¬ 
munists, in consequence of which he was 
again expelled. Again he stood for Paris, 
but was defeated. In 1872 he published 
L Annie terrible, a series of pictures of the 
war; in 1874 his last romaiice in prose, the 
much-debated Quatre-vingt-^treize. In 1876 
he was made a senator, and published the 
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second part of the Ligende. VHistoire d'lin 
crime (1877) has been described as ‘the 
apotheosis of the Special Correspondent 
and VArt d'etre grand-pdre (1877') contains 


HUMBOLDT 


and VArt d'etre grand-pdre (1877) contains 
much charming verse. The years 1878-79 
enriched us with Le Pape —a piece humani¬ 
tarian, anti-clerical, and above all theatrical— 
and La Pitie supreme, the effect of which is 
much the same, and which—like Vine 
(18801, and a great deal of Les Quatre Vents 
de Vesprit (1881), and Torqueinada (1882)—is 
merely Hugo in decay. His mastery of words 
remains invariable; too frequently he pro¬ 
duces antithesis under the delusion that he 
is expressing ideas, he mistakes preposterous¬ 
ness for grandeur; he is utterly wanting in 
humour. But genius is always genius, and 
the final impression is one of unsurpassed 
accomplishment and abounding mental 
and emotional activity. He died in Paris, 
May 22. See studies on him by A. Swinburne 
(1886), C. Renouvier (1893), P. Stapfer 
(1901), L. Guimbaud (1914), Mmo Duclaux 
(1921), J. S. Barriere (1949) and A. Maurois 
(trans. 1956). 

HULL, (1) Cordell (1871-1955), American 
statesman, was born at Overton, Tenn., and 
was educated at Cumberland University, 
Tenn. Under Roosevelt, he became secre¬ 
tary of state in 1933 and served for the longest 
term in that office until he retired in 1944, 
having attended most of the great wartime 
conferences. He was a strong advocate of 
maximum aid to the Allies. One of the 
architects of ‘ bipartisanship % he received 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1944. Sec his 
Memoirs (1948). 

(2) Edward (1829-1917), British geologist, 
was born at Antrim, and from 1869 to 1890 
was director of the geological survey of 
Ireland, conducted explorations in the 
Middle East and became professor at the 
Royal College of Science. See his Reminis¬ 
cences (1910). 

(3) Isaac (1773-1843), American sailor, 
nephew of (4), born at Derby, Conn., had 
commanded a ship in the West Indian trade, 
when in 1798 he entered the American navy. 
He was appointed to the Constitution frigate, 
which he commanded from 1806, and on 
August 19, 1812, he captured the British 
frigate Guerri^re. Hull received swords of 
honour and the freedom of several cities. He 
afterwards commanded Mediterranean and 
Pacific squadrons. See Life by J. G. Wilson 
(i889). 

(4) William (1753-1825), American soldier, 
uncle of (3), born at Derby, Conn., fought in 
the war of independence, and was governor 
of Michigan territory (1805-12). In the war 
with Britain (1812) he was sent with 1500 
men to defend Detroit, was compelled to 
surrender, and was afterwards court-martial- 
led for cowardice and sentenced to be shot— 
a sentence not carried out. 

HULLAH, John Fyke (1812-84), English 
composer and music-teacher, was born at 
Worcester. In 1836 he composed The Village 
Coquettes to Charles Dickens’s libretto; in 
1841 began popular singing-classes in Exeter 
Hall; and was musical inspector of training- 
phools (1872-82). Hullah opposed the 
Tonic Sol-fa ’ method. Among his works 


tZ Modern Music (1862) and 

The Third Period of Musical History (1865). 

Fishers ’ and ‘ The 
by hSwffeS)!^ ® popularity. See Life 

HULME, Thomas Ernest (1883-1917), English 
critic, poet and—in a wide sense—phiio- 
Staffordshire, was sent down 
College, Cambridge, and 
^ stay in Canada, made common cause 
wiih Ezra Pound, Wyndham Lewis and 
Epstein iis the chanipion of modern abstract 
art, qi the poetic movement knov/n as 
iniagism and of the anti-Liberal political 
action in France 
u- ^ massive collection of notes 

under the titles Speculations 
(1924) by Herbert Read and More Specula- 
tions (1956) by S. Hynes, which expose 
philistinism and attack what he considered 
to be weak and outworn Liberalism. See 
study by M. Roberts (1938). 

HULSE, John (1708-90), English clergyman, 
born at Middlewich, studied at St John’s, 
Cambridge, took orders, and founded the 
Hulsean divinity professorship and lectures 
at Cambridge. 

HULTON, Sir Edward George Warrls (1906- 
), English magazine proprietor and 
journalist, born at Harrogate, was educated 
at Harrow and Brasenose College, Oxford 
and wa^ called to the bar. Inner Temple. He 
succeeded to his father’s newspaper interests 
and became chairman of Hulton Press Ltd. 
He was founder of Picture Post (demise 1957), 
a brilliant experiment in journalism which 
paid on handsomely. He has also written 

a Child (19 j2). He is a Freeman of the City 
knighted in 1957. 

HUMBERl, It. Umberto, name of two kines 
of Italy: 

Humbert I (1844-1900) was born at Turin, 
March 14, married in 1868 his cousin 
Marghenta of Savoy, in 1878 succeeded his 
father, Victor Emmanuel, and was assas¬ 
sinated at Monza July 29. See Life of 
Margherita by F. Z. Salazar (1914). 

Humbert II (1904- ) became king in May 

1946 on the abdication of his father, Victor 
Emanuel HI, but himself abdicated a month 
later, after a national referendum had 
declared for a republic. He left Italy and in 

1947 he and his descendants were banned 
from Italy for ever. 

HUMBOLDT, (1) Friedrich Heinrich Alex¬ 
ander, Baron von, (1769-1859), German 
naturalist and traveller, brotlier of (2), bom 
at Berlin, son of the king of Prussia’s cham¬ 
berlain, studied at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
Berlin, Gottingen, and under Werner in the 
Mining Academy at Freiberg, where he 
published Flora Siibterranea Fribergensis 
(1793). He now held a post in the mining 
department in Upper Franconia, and 
produced a work on muscular irritability 
(1799). For five years (1799-1804) he and 
Aime Bonpland explored unknown territory 
in South America. At Paris he made, with 
Gay-Lussac, experiments on the chemical 
constitution of the atmosphere; and in 1807, 
after a visit to Italy, he came back to Paris 
with Prince Wilhelm of Prussia on a political 
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mission and remained in France till 1827. 
In 1829, at the invitation of the Emperor 
Nicholas, he explored Central Asia with 
Ehrenberg and Rose. Their examination 
of the strata which produce gold and plati¬ 
num, magnetic observations, and geological 
and botanical collections are described in a 
work by Rose (1837—42) and in Humboldt’s 
Asie Centrale (1843). The political changes 
of the year 1830 led to his employment in 
political services; and during the ensuing 
twelve years he was frequently in Paris, where 
he published his Geographie du nouveau 
continent (1835-38). He spent the later 
years of his life at Berlin, occupying a high 
position at the Prussian court. Cosmos 
(1845-62), one of the greatest scientific works 
ever published, endeavours^ to provide a 
comprehensive physical picture of the 
universe. See Life by K. Bruhns (1872; 
trans. 1873), Lord Houghton’s Monographs 
(1873), and his own correspondence with 
Vamhagen (I860), Von Raumer (1869), 
Goethe (1876), his brother Wilhelm (1880) 
and Arago (1907). 

(2) Karl Wilhelm von (1767-1835), German 
statesman and philologist, elder brother of 
(1), was born at Potsdam. After travelling 
in Germany, France and Switzerland, he 
became a diplomat, but showed little inclina¬ 
tion for official employment. In 1791 he 
married, and for some years lived in retire¬ 
ment, associating with Schiller and devoting 
himself to literature. In 1801 Humboldt 
became Prussian minister at Rome, and was a 
most generous patron of young artists and 
men of science. He returned to Prussia 
(1808) to fill next year the post of first 
minister of Public Instruction. The Berlin 
University owed its existence to him. In 
1810 he went to Vienna as minister-pleni¬ 
potentiary, and from this time took part in 
all important Prussian political affairs. 
After 1819 he lived mostly at his country 
house, Schloss Tegel, where he died. His 
Gesammelte Schriften were issued 1903 et seq. 
Humboldt was the first to study Basque 
scientifically; he also worked much on the 
languages of the East and of the South Sea 
Islands—one of his chief books is on the 
Kawi language in Java (1836-40). See Life 
by Haym (1856); his correspondence with 
Schiller (1830), Goethe (1876), Korner 
(1879), Schlegel (1908) and his brother (1880); 
also a book (trans. 1897) on his daughter 
Gabriele (1791-1887), who married the 
Prussian statesman, Heinrich, Freiherr von 
Billow (1792-1846). See also study by 
A. Leitzmann (1919). 

HUME, (1) Alexander Hamilton (1797-1873), 
Australian explorer from Sydney to Port 
Phillip (1824), was born at Paramatta, New 
South Wales. 

(2) David (c. 1560-1630), Scottish geneal¬ 
ogist, of Godscroft, Berwickshire, wrote The 
Origin and Descent of the Family of Douglas 
(c. 1633; extended 1644), &c. 

(3) David (1711-76), Scottish philosopher 
and historian, the greatest of British empiri¬ 
cists, bom in Edinburgh on April 26, studied 
without graduating at Edinburgh University, 
took up law, suffered a nervous breakdown 
(1729), endured commerce for a while in 


Bristol, but finding ‘ an insurmountable 
aversion to everything but the pursuits of 
philosophy and general learning he escaned 
in 1734 to France to La Flechc in Anjou 
where Descartes had spent his youth, and 
living on next to nothing (he was a Stoic at 
the time!) completed between the ages 
twenty-three and twenty-five, his masterpiece 
the Treatise of Human Nature, written with 
exemplary, if sometimes misleading, lucidity 
and with that rare quality among philo¬ 
sophers, wit. Us subtitle proclaims it to be 
‘ an attempt to introduce the experimental 
(Newtonian) method of reasoning into moral 
subjects’. Its enduring philosophical im¬ 
portance is that it consolidated and made 
consistent the empiricist legacy of Locke and 
Berkeley. Hume argues sceptically against 
the claims of metaphysicians such as Des¬ 
cartes that there are innate ideas and of 
theologians that we can know the ultimate 
reasons for anything, since in the last resort 
even our imagination is tied to the empirical 
world. The perceptions of the human mind 
resolve themselves into impressions (that of 
which we arc immediately aw'are in experi¬ 
ence), i.e. sensations, passions, emotions, and 
ideas which are faint copies of the former, 
arising when we think and reason. Hume 
denies the existence of the self, because there 
is no specific impression which corresponds 
to the ‘ I Similarly he denies causation, i.e. 
that there is a logical or necessary connection 
between cause and effect. It is merely that 
wc get into the habit of associating certain 
events with others. In ethics, Hume was the 
first to expose what,later became known as 
tlic ‘ naturalistic fallacy the misconceived 
attempts to jump syllogistically from ‘is’ to 
‘ ought ’. His arguments for the ‘ artificiality’ 
of the principles of justice and political 
obligations, as arising out of the require¬ 
ments of convention, directly challenged the 
rationalistic ‘ natural law ’ and ‘ social 
contract ’ theories of Hobbes, Hooker, 
Locke and later Rousseau, and are a direct 
consequence of his basic view that ‘ reason is, 
and ought only to be, the slave of the 
passions ’. Hume had his work published in 
London (1739-40), expecting immediate 
notoriety and recognition, but despite some 
scant attention in learned journals, ‘ it fell 
still-born from the press He quickly learnt 
his lesson. In 1741-42 he published two 
elegantly written but philosophically light¬ 
weight volumes of Essays Moral and Political, 
which achieved success. His atheism, 
however, doomed his applications for the 
vacant professorships of Moral and Pneumatic 
Philosophy at Edinburgh (1744) and Logic at 
Glasgow (1752). Instead, he became tutor 
to a young lunatic nobleman, the Marquis of 
Annandale (1745). Fortunately the following 
year he was taken as secretary by General 
St Clair on an unsuccessful raid on the 
Brittany coast and on a secret mission to 
Vienna and Turin. In 1748 Hume published 
the simplified version of the Treatise, entitled 
Enquiry concerning Pluman Understanding. 
It was a translation of the latter, not unfor¬ 
tunately for philosophy the former, which 
woke Kant out of his ‘ dogmatic slumbers 
The Kantian philosophy and the subsequent 
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schools of Idealism originated as an attempt 
to answer Hume’s famous argument on 
causation and to surmount the latter’s 
scepticism. The brilliant Dialogues concern- 

Natural Religion, in which Hume cleverly 
disperses his own views among the three 
disputants, examine the various proofs for 
the existence of a deity. Although written in 
1750 they were prudently left unpublished 
until 1779. In 1752 he became keeper of 
the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, having 
published Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals in 1751. The Political Discourses 
(1752) gave Hume in his lifetime a greater 
reputation as an economist than his great 
contemporary, Adam Smith, His monu¬ 
mental History of England (1754-62), written 
retrogressively in six volumes back to Roman 
times is partial to the Scots and his own Tory 
convictions. Its fame made his secretaryship 
to the ambassador in Paris, that city’s 
literary event (1763). ‘ Lc bon David ’, despite 
his Ignorance of French and totally unschoi- 
arly appearance, was feted by the Parisian 
literati. His warm-hearted clforts to settle 
the persecuted Rousseau (q.v.) in England 
(1766-67) ended in a tragic misunderstanding 
for which Hume was not to blame. In 1767 
he became under-secretary of state for the 
Home Department and died on August 25, 
1776, from cancer of the bowel, which he 
had borne with remarkable cheerfulness for 
a year. Despite his atheism, which had 
prompted the joke of naming his street ' St 
David’s Street he was mourned by most of 
Edinburgh. Hume anticipated Comte’s 
positivism by nearly a century and his 
outlook and manner of philosophizing is a 
dominant influence in 20lh-ccntLiry empiricist 
philosophers. See his short, witty auto¬ 
biography to be found in most of the Lives, 
including those by J. Y. T. Grcig (1931) and 
E. C. Mossner (1943; definitive Life 1954), 
the former edited Letters (1932), the latter 
with Kiblansky, New Letters (1954), and 
studies by T. H. Hu.xley (1879), J. Laird 
(1932), H. H. Price (1940), N. Kemp Smith 
(1941), D. G. C. MacNabb (1951), on 
political writings, ed. F. Watkins (1951), 
J, A. Passmore (1952) and A. H. Basson 
(1958). 

(4) Fergus (1859-1932), English writer, a 
pioneer of the detective story i n The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab (1887), The Carbuncle Clue 
(1896), &c., was born in England, but brought 
up at Dunedin, and called to the New 
Zealand bar. He returned to England in 
1888. 

(5) Joseph (1777-1855), British radical 
politician, born at Montrose, studied medi¬ 
cine at Edinburgh, and in 1797 became 
assistant-surgeon under the East India 
Company. He acquired several native 
languages, and in the Mahratta war (1802-07) 
filled important offices. On the conclusion 
of peace he returned to England (1808), his 
fortune made. A political philosopher of 
the school of James Mill and Bentham, he 
sat in parliament (1812, 1819-55). He 
advocated savings-banks, freedom of trade 
with India, abolition of flogging in the army, 
of naval impressment and of imprisonment 
for debt, repeal of the act prohibiting export 
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of machinery, and of that preventing work¬ 
men from going abroad, reduction of election 
expenses, abrogation of duties on paper, and 
other reforms then accounted radical. He it 
was who denounced the Orange lodges’ 
design to make the Duke of Cumberland 
king on the decease of William IV. 

(6) Sir Patrick (1641-1724), Scottish 
statesman and covenanter, lord chancellor 
of Scotland, in 1690 was created Lord 
Polwarth, and in 1697 Earl of Marchmont. 
Sec Baillie (Lady Grizel), and Miss 
Warrender’s Marchmont (1894). 

HUMMEL, Johann Nepomuk (1778-1837), 
Austrian pianist and composer, born at 
Pressburg, was taught by his father, the 
director of the School of Military Music 
there, and when the family moved to Vienna 
his playing impressed Mozart, who gave him 
lessons. He began playing in public in 1787 
and after a tour of Germany, Denmark, 
Britain and Holland he studied composition 
under Albrechtsberger and also received 
instruction from Haydn, Salieri and Clemen ti. 
In 1804 he became Kapellmeister to Prince 
Esterhazy, Haydn’s former master, and later 
held similar appointments at Stuttgart (1816) 
and Weimar (1819-37). He wrote several 
ballets and operas but is best known for his 
piano and chamber works, among which are 
many charming examples in the light classical 
style typical of Viennese music of the period. 
He wrote a manual of piano technique 
(1828) which had considerable influence. 

HUMPERDINCK, Engelbert (1854-1921), 
German composer, born at Siegburg near 
Bonn, studied music at Cologne, Frankfurt, 
Munich and Berlin, and travelled in France, 
Spain and Italy. He taught at Barcelona, 
Cologne, Frankfurt and Berlin, and became 
famous as the composer of the musical fairy 
play, Hansel und Gretel (1893), which was 
phenomenally successful. Schneewittchen, 
Kbnigskinder (opera, 1910), The Miracle 
(pantomime, 1912), Die Marketenderin (opera, 
1914), followed. 

HUMPHREY, Duke, See Gloucester (6). 

HUMPHREYS, Cecil Frances. See Alex¬ 
ander (3). 

HUNT, (1) Sir Henry Cecil John (1910- ), 
English mountaineer, a British army officer, 
after much military and mountaineering 
service in India and Europe, in 1953 led the 
first successful expedition to Everest (see 
Hillary), and was knighted. He also led the 
British party in the British-Russian Caucasian 
mountaineering expedition (1958). See his 
Ascent of Everest (1953). 

(2) Henry, called ‘Orator HunU (1773- 
1835), English radical agitator, born at 
Upavon, Wiltshire, became a well-to-do 
farmer, but in 1800 his hot temper embroiled 
him with Lord Bruce, the commandant of 
the Wiltshire yeomanry, which brought him 
six weeks in jail. He came out a hot Radical, 
and spent the rest of his life advocating the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and parliamentary 
reform. In 1819, on the occasion of the 
Peterloo massacre, he delivered a speech 
which cost him three years’ imprisonment; 
he was M.P. for Preston (1831-33). He 
died at Alresford, Hants. See his memoirs 
(1820) and Life by Huish (1836). 
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(3) James Henry Leigh (1784-1859), 
English poet and essayist, was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital. With his brother, a 
printer, he edited, from 1808, The Examiner 
which became a focus of Liberal opinion and 
so attracted leading men of letters, including 
Byron, Moore, Shelley and Lamb. He was 
imprisoned for two years (1813-15) for a 
libel on the Prince Regent- The Examiner, 
however, was more a literary and social than 
a political forum. It introduced Shelley and 
Keats to the public—Keats’s magnificent 
sonnet On First Looking into Chapman s 
Homer first appeared there in 1816, the year 
in w^hich Hunt issued his own romance The 
Story of Rimini. With all its faults of taste, 
this longish poem had sufficient honey in it 
to influence Keats in the direction of what 
later was called pre-Raphaelite poetry. It 
is true that Keats subsequently was on his 
guard against this influence, but the sensuous 
or over-luscious element in his poetry is due 
to Hunt’s influence directly or to the Elip- 
bethan models whom Hunt pressed on Ins 
notice. Aware that England was no safe 
country in which to advocate Liberal views, 
he went on the invitation of Shelley to Italy, 
with wife and seven children, to found a new 
quarterly. The Liberal. Shelley’s tragic death 
by drowning that year forced him to accept 
the hospitality of Byron at his palace in Pisa. 
The association with Byron was not a happy 
one and Hunt returned to England in 1825 
to carry on a ceaseless life of literary journa¬ 
lism, Liberal politics (no longer so dangerous) 
and poetry. His house at Hampstead 
attracted all that was notable in the literary 
world, not without envy or ridicule however, 
as Dickens’ caricature of him as Harold 
Skimpole in Bleak House shows. His 
importance is less in his works, poetic or 
critical, than in his being one of those 
invaluable people who introduce authors to 
each other, but his Examiner is not to be 
dismissed—Edmund Blunden’s handsome 
selection makes lively reading—and his 
Autobiography (ed. Blunden, 1928) is a 
valuable picture of the times. Blunden 
supplemented his Hunt studies with a Life 
in 1930. See also Life by Landre (1936), and 
selections by R. B. Johnson (1907) and 
Priestley (1929). 

(4) Thomas Sterry (1826-92), American 
chemist and mineralogist, born at Norwich, 
Conn., worked for the Canadian Geological 
Survey (1847-72), was professor of Chemistry 
at Laval University (1856-62) and M‘Gill 
University (1862-68), and of Geology in the 
Massachusetts Institute (1872-78), formu¬ 
lated a system in organic chemistry and made 
important researches into the composition of 
rocks. He was elected F.R.S. (1859) and 
made an officer of the Legion of Honour 
(1867). 

(5) Wniiam Henry (1790-1864), English 
painter, a creator of the English school of 
water-colour painting, was born in London, 
the crippled child of a tinplate worker. By 
Ruskin ranked with the greatest colourists of 
the school, he chose very simple subjects— 
Reaches and Grapes, Old Pollard, Wild 
Flowers. Much of his work is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. 


(6) William Holman (1827-1910), Enslkh 
painter, was born in London. In 1845 he 
was admitted a student of the Royal Academy 
and next year he exhibited his first picture 
Hark! followed by scenes from Dickens and 
Scott, and by the Flight of Madeline and 
Porphyro (1848). He shared a studio with 
D. G. Rossetti, and the pair, along with 
Millais and a few others, inaugurated the 
‘ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ’, which aimed 
at detailed and uncompromising truth to 
nature. The first of his Pre-Raphaelite 
works was Rienzi (1849); others which 
followed include The Hireling Shepherd 
(1852), Claudio and Isabella (1853), Strayed 
Sheep (1853) and The Light of the World 
(1854), now in Kcblc College, Oxford. The 
result of several visits to the East appeared in 
The Scapegoat (1856) and The Finding of 
Christ in the Temple (1860). Among other 
world-famous canvases are Isabella and the 
Pot of Basil (1867), May Day, Magdalen 
Tower (1891) and The Lady of Shalott. In 
1905 he was nominated O.M. See his 
Pre-Raphaelitism ami the P.R.B. (1905: 
revised 1914), and Lives by G. C. Williamson 
(1902), M. L. Coleridge (1908), and W. Gaunt 
Th e Pre~ Raplui elite Tragedy (1942). 

HUNTER, (0 John (1728-93), Scottish 
physiologist and surgeon, founder of scientific 
surgery, brother of (3), was born at Long 
Caldcrwood, February 13. He became his 
brother’s assistant in the dissecting-room 
(1748), studied surgery at Chelsea Hospital 
and St Bartholomew’s, and in 1754 entered 
St George’s Hospital, becoming house- 
surgeon in 1756 and lecturer for his brother 
in the anatomical school. In 1759 his health 
gave way, and in 1760 he entered the army as 
staff-surgeon, and served in the expedition 
to BcUcisle and Portugal. At the peace in 
1763 he started the practice of surgery in 
London, and devoted much time and money 
to comparative anatomy. In 1767 he was 
elected F.R.S., and in 1768 was appointed 
surgeon to St George’s Hospital. In 1776 
he was appointed surgeon-extraordinary to 
the king. In 1785 he built his museum, with 
lecture-rooms, and tried his famous operation 
for the cure of aneurysm. In 1786 he was 
appointed dcputy-surgcon-general to the 
army. He died October 16, and was buried 
in the church of St-Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
whence his remains were translated in 
March 1859 to Westminster Abbey. Hunter’s 
collection, containing 10,563 specimens, was 
purchased by government in 1795 and 
presented to the Royal College of Surgeons 
(unfortunately destroyed by enemy action 
during World War II). tiis Natural History 
of Human Teeth (1771-78) revolutionized 
dentistry. He investigated a large number of 
subjects from venereal disease and embryo¬ 
logy to blood, inflammation and gunshot 
wounds. Jenner was his pupil. He married 
in 1771 Anne Home (1742-1821), author of 
* My mother bids me bind my hair ’ and 
other songs set to music by Haydn. See 
Lives by D. Ottley (1835), S. Paget (1897), 
G. C. Peachy (1924) and Gloyne (1950), and 
study by Oppenheimer (1946). 

(2) Joseph (1783-1861), English historian of 
tiallamshire, Shakespearean scholar, &c., 
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born at Sheffield, was a Presbyterian minister 
at Bath (1809-33) and then entered the 
Record Office. See memoir by S. Hunter 
(1861). 

(3) William (1718-83), Scottish anato¬ 
mist and obstetrician, brother of (1), was 
born at Long Calderwood, East Kilbride, 
studied five years at Glasgow University for 
the church, but in 1737 took up medicine 
with Cullen, and, coming up to London 
from Edinburgh in 1741, was trained in 
anatomy at St George’s Hospital and else¬ 
where. From about 1748 he confined his 


visited Italy in 

(3) Ellsworth (1876-1943), American geo¬ 
grapher, born in Galesburg, Ill., went on 
expeditions to Central Asia (1903-06), wrote 
on Asiatic subjects and carried out research 
on the relations between climate and anthro¬ 
pology. 

i 7 i‘y i-«-;Smner Saved’; 

1745-1813), English preacher, tramp, coal- 
heaver, prophet, &c., was born at Four 
Wents near Cranbrook and died at Tunbridge 
Wells. 


practice to midwifery; in 1764 was appointed 
physician-extraordinary to Queen Charlotte; 
in 1767 was elected an F.R.S.; and in 1768 
became professor of Anatomy to the Royal 
Academy. In 1770 he built a house with an 
amphitheatre for lectures, a dissecting-room, 
a museum, and a cabinet of medals and 
coins. His museum was bequeathed finally, 
with an endowment of £8000, to Glasgow 
University. His chief work was on the 
uterus. See memoir by G. C. Peachey (1924) 
and study by Oppenheimer (1946). 

(4) Sir William Wilson (1840-1900), 
Scottish statistician, born in Glasgow, studied 
there, at Paris and Bonn, and in 1862 entered 
the civil service of India. His post as 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Orissa (1866-69) gave him the opportunity 
to write the Annals of Rural (1868) and 

A Comparative Dictionary of the Nofi-Aryan 
Languages of India (1868). Then, after being 
secretary to the Bengal government and the 
government of India, he in 1871 became 
director-general of the statistical department 
of India; the Indian census of 1872 was his 
first work. In 1887 he retired and returned 
home to write books mostly on Indian 
subjects. C.S.I. from 1878, he was knighted 
in 1887. See Life by Skrine (1901). 

HUNTINGDON, Selina, Countess of (1707- 
1791), English Methodist leader, daughter of 
Earl Ferrers, married the Earl of Huntingdon 
in 1728, and became a widow in 1746. Join¬ 
ing the Methodists in 1739, she made White- 
field (q.v.) her chaplain in 1748, and assumed 
a leadership among his followers, who 
became known as ‘ The Countess of Hunting¬ 
don’s Connection ’. For the education of 
ministers she established in 1768 a college at 
Trevecca in Brecknockshire (removed in 
1792 to Cheshunt, Herts), and built or bought 
numerous chapels, the principal one at Bath. 
She died in London, bequeathing to four 
persons her sixty-four chapels, most of which 
became identical with the Congregational 
churches. See Life (1840) and a monograph 
by Sarah Tytler (1907). 

HUNTINGTON, (1) CoUis Porter (1821- 
1900), American railway pioneer, born at 
Harwinton, pioneered the Central Pacific 
Railway, which was completed in 1869, as 
well as the Southern Pacific (1881), of which 
he became president, together with the allied 
steamship companies. His nephew, Henry 
Edwards Huntington (1850-1927), acquired 
an immense art collection and library, which 
he presented to the nation in 1922, together 
with his estate at Pasadena, Cal. 

(2) Daniel (1816-1907), American historical 
and religious and portrait painter, was born 


HUNTLY. See Gordon. 

HUNYADY, Janos, hoon'yo-di (c. 1387-1456), 
Hungarian statesman and warrior, apparently 
a Wallach by birth, was knighted and in 1409 
presented by the Emperor Sigismund with the 
Castle of Hunyad in Transylvania. His life 
was one unbroken crusade against the Turks 
Its chief events his expulsion of them from’ 
Transylvania in 1442; his brilliant campaign 
south of the Danube in 1443; his defeats at 
Varna and Kossovo (1444-48); and his 
glorious storming of Belgrade (1456). Shortly 
afterwards (August 11) Huiiyady died of 
dysentery. During the minority of Ladislaus 
y he acted as governor of the kingdom 
(1445-53). Hunyady left two sons, Ladislaus, 
who was beheaded on a charge of conspiracy 
by Ladislaus V, and Matthias (see Matthias 
CORVINUS). 

HURD, Richard (1720-1808), English prelate 
and writer, named the ‘ Beauty of Holiness ’ 
on account of his comeliness and piety, was 
born at Congreve, Staffordshire, and became 
a fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
in 1742. In 1750 he became a Whitehall 
preacher, in 1774 Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and in 1781 of Worcester. Among 
his works are Commentary on Horace's Ars 
Roetica (1749); Dissertations on Poetry 
(1755-57); Dialogues on Sincerity, &c. 
(1759), Letters on Chivalry and Romance 
(1762); and edited Warburton (1788). See 
Memoir by Kilvert (1860) and A. W. Evans 
Warburton and the Warburtonians (1932). 
HURTADO, Luis, oor-tah'ynd (c, 1530-98), 
Spanish poet, romancer and playwright, was 
born at Toledo. 

HUSKISSON, William (1770-1830), British 
statesman, born at Birts Morton Court, 
Worcestershire, March 11, was in Paris 
(1783-92), in 1795 was appointed Under¬ 
secretary in the Colonial Department. Next 
year he entered parliament for Morpeth as a 
supporter of Pitt. Returned for Liskeard in 
1804, he became secretary of the Treasury; 
and held the same office under the Duke of 
Portland (1807-09). In 1814 he became 
commissioner of the woods and forests, in 
1823 president of the Board of Trade and 
treasurer of the navy, and in 1827 colonial 
secretary. But he resigned office finally in 
1828. He obtained the removal of restrictions 
on the trade of the colonies with foreign 
countries, the removal or reduction of many 
import duties, and relaxation of the naviga¬ 
tion laws, and was an active pioneer of free 
trade. He received fatal injuries at the opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
September 15. See Life with his Speeches 
(3 vols. 1831), and Brady’s study (1928). 
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HUSS, or Hus, John (c. 1369-1415), Bohemian 
reformer, was born the son of a Bohemian 
peasant, at Husinetz (of which Hus is a 
contraction) near Prachatitz. In 1398, two 
years after taking his master’s degree at 
Prague, he began to lecture there on theology. 
He had come under the influence of Wyclif’s 
writings, probably through Anne of Bohemia’s 
retinue. In 1402 he was appointed rector of 
the university, and began to preach at the 
Bethlehem chapel; in 1408 he was forbidden 
to exercise priestly functions within the 
diocese. In 1409 Huss was re-elected rector, 
but the archbishop commissioned an inquisi¬ 
tor to investigate the charges of heretical 
teaching against him. And in connection 
with this in December Pope Alexander V 
promulgated a bull condemning Wyclif’s 
teaching, ordered all his writings to be 
publicly burned, and forbade preaching in 
any except collegiate, parish and monastery 
churches. As Huss continued preaching, he 
was in July excommunicated. Popular riots 
followed, and Huss, backed by the people, 
still maintained his position; nor did he 
yield even after the city was laid under papal 
interdict in 1411. But by 1413 matters had 
greatly changed, Huss having spoken out 
yet more boldly against the church; hence 
some of his more influential supporters, 
including the university, had fallen away 
from him, and on the advice of King Wenccs- 
laus of Bohemia he left Prague. He found 
refuge at the castles of his supporters, for 
nearly the whole of the nobles were with him. 
This enforced leisure he employed chiefly in 
the composition of his principal work, De 
Ecciesia, which, like many of Huss’s minor 
writings, contains numerous passages taken 
almost verbatim from Wyclif. About this 
time a general council was summoned to 
meet at Constance, and Huss was called 
upon to present himself before it. Provided 
with a ‘ safe conduct ’ from the Emperor 
Sigismund, he reached Constance on Novem¬ 
ber 3, 1414. Three weeks later he was seized 
and thrown into prison. No precise charge 
had been lodged against him; but he had 
resumed preaching in Constance. An ill 
augury for Huss was the condemnation of 
Wyclif’s writings by the council in May 1415. 
His own trial began on June 5 following; 
but he was not permitted to speak freely in 
his own defence, nor allowed to have a 
defender. Called upon to recant uncon¬ 
ditionally, and to pledge himself not to teach 
the doctrines that were put in accusation 
against him, Huss categorically refused, and 
was burned on July 6. The rage of his 
followers in Bohemia led to the bloody 
Hussite wars, in which the two parties of 
Hussites under such leaders as Ziska and 
Podiebrad more than held their own in many 
battles with all the forces of the empire. They 
were not reduced till about the middle of the 
century. See his Opera Omnia (Prague, 1903 
et sea,); Letters (Workman and Pope, 1904)* 
books by Lutzow (trans. 1909), Schaff (1915)’ 
Vischer (1940). 

HUSSEIN, hoos-sayn' (1935- ), King of 

Jordan since 1952, great-grandson of Hussein 
ibn ^1 (q V.) and cousin of King Faisal II of 
Iraq (q.v.), was educated at Victoria College 
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Alexandria, and in Britain at Harrow 
Sandhurst. He succeeded his fathe? 
Talal, who was deposed because of 
illness, and in 1955 married Princess 
a graduate of Girton Collo^ 
and lecturer in English Literature at 6aim 
T he young king maintained a vigorousTri 
highly personal rule in the face of the 
political upheavals inside and outside h,! 
exposed country, steering a middle course on 
the one side lavouring the western powe?s 
particularly Britain, who gave ocononiic and 
O" other pacifying 
Arab nationalism by his curt dismissal ofthl 
British general, Glubb Pasha (q.v) com 
manding the Arab Legion in March 
His federation of Jordan with Iraq, Febru^ 
1958. came to an unexpected end with thr 
Iraqi military coiip d\<tat in July of the same 
year (see Faisal). 

HUSSEIN IBN ALI (1856 d931), 1st Kine of 
the Hejaz (1916--24), and founder of the 
modern Arab Hashemite dynasty ereat 
grandfather of King Hussein (q.v.) and 

^ (q-v.), was emir of Mecca 
(1908-16), and alter lirst siding with the 
Turks and Germany in the first World War 
on the advice of F. B. Lawrence came over 
to the side of the Allies, declaring for Arab 
independence (1916), and was chosen first 
King ol Hejaz. After provoking the opposi¬ 
tion of the Wahabis and Britain, he was 
^reed to abdicate in 1924, was exiled in 
Cyprus and died m Amman. See J. Morrk 
The Hashemite Kiny:s (1959). ’ 

liUSSEINI, Haj Amin el (1900- ) Arab 
insurgent. Educated at Cairo’s El’Hazar 
University, he headed the pan-Arab move- 
mcnt-~provoked by the Balfour Declaration 
01 1917—that bitterly opposed the establish¬ 
ment of a Jewish national home in Palestine 
Deeply involved in anti-Jewish disturbances 
in Jerusalem in 1920, Husscini escaped 
imprisonment by fleeing to Transjordan, 
sanctioning his return under an amnesty, the 
British authorities sought to placate him by 
appointing him Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. 
Uiiappeased, he was prominent amongst 
those who engineered the pro-German 
revolt in Iraq in 1941. With the insurrection’s 
collapse, Husscini fled to Rome and thence 
to Berlin; ultimately linding refuge—and 
congenial coadjutors—in Cairo. 

HUSSERL, Edmund Gustav Albrecht (1859- 
1938), Austrian-born founder of the philo¬ 
sophical school known as phenomenology, 
born, of Jewish origin, at Prossnitz, Moravia, 
^udied mathematics under Weierstrass at 
®^jbn and psychology under Franz Brentano 
at Vienna, and in 1887 became a privatdozent 
at Berlin. Under Brentano’s influence he 
wrote Philosophie der Arithmetik 0891), and 
its conclusion, that the laws of Logic are at 
bottom psychological, he spent the remainder 
ol his life in refuting. The aim of pheno¬ 
menology IS the defence of the ‘ purity ’ of 
logic against ‘psychologism’. In 1900 he 
became professor of Philosophy at Gottingen 
and in the following year published his 
Eogische Untersuchungen, which gained him 
the ^ support of many empiricists. No 
empiricist, however, could follow him in his 
later writings, after the Ideen zu einer reinen 
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Phanomenologie iind phcinoinenologischen 
Philosophie (1913; trans. W. R. B. Gibson 
1931), in which in the manner of Descartes 
he arrived at, by a process of ‘ bracketing 
off’, or suspending belief in, sections of the 
emp’irical world, a residual indubitable 
consciousness, and from this transcendental 
vantage point sought to re-interpret the 
generalizations of the sciences in philosophical 
purity and by a method akin to Kantian 
idealism. These later works include Vorlesun- 
gen ziir Phanomenologie des I finer en Bewusst- 
seins (1928). In 1916 he became professor at 
Freiburg. In Germany and the United States 
independent phenomenological periodicals 
were published by his disciples. Pheno¬ 
menology gave rise to Gestalt psychology 
and influenced Heidegger. See studies ed. 
by M. Farbcr (1940), by the latter (1943), and 
Return to Reason (cd. Wild, 1953). 
HUTCHESON, Francis (1694-1746), Scottish 
philosopher, son of an Armagh Presbyterian 
minister of Scottish descent, was born 
probably at Drumalig, Saintfield, Co. Down. 
He studied for the church at Glasgow (1710- 
1716) but then started a successful private 
academy in Dublin. His Inquiry into the 
Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue^ 
&c. (1720), attracted much notice; it was 
followed by his Essay on the Passions (1728). 
In 1729 he was appointed professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow, where he died in 
1746. His largest work is A System of Moral 
Philosophy (with a Life, 1755). Hutcheson 
was a pioneer of the ‘ Scottish School i.e. 
the ‘ common-sense ’ school of philosophy, 
influenced by Locke; his ethical system is a 
development of Shaftesbury’s * moral sense ’ 
ethics, in which moral distinctions are in a 
sense intuited, rather than arrived at by 
reasoning. See work by T. Fowler (1882). 
Life by W. R. Scott (1900) and J. Bonar, 
Moral Sense (1930). 

HUTCHINS, John (1698-1773), English 
historian of Dorset, where he was bom and 
for fifty years was a clergyman. His History 
was published in 1774. 

HUTCHINSON, (1) n^e Marbury, Anne 
(c. 1590-1643), English religious enthusiast, 
the daughter of a Lincolnshire clergyman, in 
1634 emigrated with her husband from 
Lincolnshire to Boston, Mass., where she 
lectured and denounced the Massachusetts 
clergy as being ‘ under the covenant of works, 
not of grace Tried for heresy and sedition, 
and banished, she, with some friends, 
acquired territory Horn the Narragansett 
Indians of Rhode Island, and set up a 
democracy (1638). After her husband’s 
death (1642) she removed to a new settlement 
in what is now New York state, where she 
and her family of fifteen persons were, all 
but one son, murdered by the Indians. 

(2) John (1615-64), English Puritan, was 
born at Nottingham, studied at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn, and married 
in 1638 Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Apsley. 
He retired to Owthorpe, his Nottinghamshire 
seat, and his meditations on the theology 
and politics of the time led him to side with 
parliament. He became governor of Notting¬ 
ham, and successfully held the town (1643- 
1645). Returned in 1646 to parliament for 


Nottingham, he was one of King Charles’s 
j udges, and signed the warrant for his 
execution. He sat in the first council of 
state, but, alarmed at the ambitious schemes 
of Cromwell, ceased to take part in politics. 
At the Restoration he was included in the 
Act of Amnesty, but later was imprisoned in 
the Tower and at Sandown Castle on a 
groundless suspicion of treasonable con¬ 
spiracy, and died. The Memoirs, written by 
his widow for her children, and first published 
in 1806 (best edition by C. H. Firth, 1885), 
revealed a delightful picture of a grave and 
courteous gentleman, wholly free from 
austerity and fanaticism. 

(3) John (1674-1737), English theological 
writer, born at Spennithorne, Yorkshire, in 
1724 published Moses'' Principia, defending 
the Mosaic cosmogony and assailing Newton’s 
theory of gravitation. His Thoughts concern¬ 
ing Religion affirm the ‘ Hutchinsonian ’ 
heresy that the Scriptures contain the elements 
not only of true religion, but of all rational 
philosophy; the ‘ original Hebrew ’ had to 
be strangely twisted to justify this theory. 
See Life by Spearman in Hutchinson’s Works 
(1748-65). 

(4) Sir Jonathan (1828-1913), English 
surgeon, born at Selby, Yorks, became 
surgeon at the London hospital (1863-83) 
and professor of Surgery. ‘ Hutchinson’s 
triad ’ are the three symptoms of congenital 
syphilis first described by him. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1882, P.R.C.S. in 1889 and 
knighted in 1908. See Life by H. Hutchinson 
(1946). 

(5) William (1732-1814), English county 
historian, a Barnard Castle solicitor, author 
of the History of the County of Durham 
(1785), History of Cumberland (1794), &c. 

HUTCHISON, Sir William Oliphant (1889- 
), Scottish artist, born at Collessie, Fife, 
known for his portraits and landscapes, was 
P.R.S.A. from 1950. 

HUTTEN, hoot fen, (1) Philip von {c. 1511- 
1546), German explorer, cousin of (2). In 
1528 Charles V granted Venezuela to the 
Welsers, rich Augsburg merchants; Hutten 
sailed with one of their companies, and after 
various journeyings (1536-38) set out in 1541 
in search of the Golden City. After several 
years of wandering, harassed by the natives, 
he and his followers were routed in an 
attack on a large Indian city. Severely 
wounded, he was conveyed back to Coro, 
and beheaded by a usurping viceroy. He 
left a narrative of his journeyings, published 
as Zeitung aus Indien (1765). See also Von 
Langegg’s El Dorado (1888). 

(2) Ulrich von (1488-1523), German 
humanist, cousin of (1), born April 21 at the 
castle of Steckelberg, was sent in 1499 to 
the neighbouring Benedictine monastery of 
Fulda, but his imperious temper drove him 
to flee from it (1504). He visited various 
universities, and then in 1512 passed into 
Italy. Returning to Germany in 1517, and 
crowned poet-laureate by the Emperor 
Maximilian, he entered the service of Albert, 
Archbishop of Mainz, and shared in the 
famous satires against the ignorance of the 
monks, the Epistolae Ohscurorum Virorum. 
Eager to see Germany free from foreign and 
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priestly domination, he in 1519 took part, 
along with Franz von Sickingen, in the cam¬ 
paign of the Swabian League against Ulrich 
of Wurttemberg. He espoused Luther’s 
cause with his customary impetuosity and 
vehemence. A set of dialogues (1520) con¬ 
taining a formal manifesto against Rome 
moved the pope to have him dismissed from 
the archbishop’s service. He found shelter 
in Sickingen’s castle of Ebernburg in the 
Palatinate, where he engaged in virulent 
polemics against the papal party to rouse me 
German emperor, nobles and people. His 
earliest work in German, Aufwecker aer 
teutschen Nation (1520), is a keen satiric poem. 
Driven to flee to Basel in 1522, he was coldly 
treated by Erasmus, and irritated into a bitter 
epistolary quarrel; and finally found a 
resting-place through Zwingli’s help on the 
island of Ufnau in the Lake of Zurich, the 
exact location of which was discovered in 
1958. See books by Strauss (trans. 1874), 
Reichenbach (1888), Lange (1888), Schott 
(1890), Szamatolski (1891) Holborn (1929; 
trans. 1938). 

HXJTTER, Leonhard (1563-1616), German 
champion of Lutheran orthodoxy, taught 
theology at Wittenberg from 1596. His 
Compendium (1610) and Concordia concors 
(1614) were long standard works. Hase 
(q.v.) adopted flutter’s name. 

HUTTON, (1) Charles (1737-1823), English 
mathematician, born at Newcastle, was a 
teacher there 1755-73, and professor of 
Mathematics at Woolwich Academy 1773- 
1807. An F.R.S., he calculated the density 
of the earth from Maskeleyne’s observations 
on Schiehallion. 

(2) James (1726-97), Scottish geologist, 
born at Edinburgh, studied medicine there, in 
Paris and at Leyden. In 1754 he devoted 
himself in Berwickshire to agriculture and 
chemistry, which led him to mineralogy 
and geology; in 1768 he removed to Edin¬ 
burgh. The Huttonian theory, emphasizing 
the igneous origin of many rocks and 
deprecating the assumption of other causes 
than those we see still at work, was expounded 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh in A 
Theory of the Earth (1785; expanded, vols. 
i, ii 1795; iii 1899). It formed the basis of 
modem geology. 

(3) Sir Leonard (1916- ), English cricketer, 
bom nr. Pudsey, Yorks, joined his county 
team in 1934, first played for England in 1937, 
made a century on his first appearance 
against Australia in 1938, and in the same 
year compiled the record score of 364 in the 
Oval test match. In the test series of 1953 
and 1954-55 he captained the England teams 
which regained and retained the ‘ Ashes ’ 
after 20 years of Australian supremacy. He 
was knitted in 1956. See his Just My Story 
(1956). 

HUXLEY, name of an English family of 
distinguished scientists and writers: 

(1) Aldous Leonard (1894- ), English 

novelist and essayist, son of (5), born at 
Godaiming, Surrey, was educated at Eton 
and Balliol College, Oxford, where he read 
English, not biology as intended, because of 
an eye disease, which compelled him to 
settle (1937) in California. Some Shelleyan 


poetry, literary journalism and a volume of 
short stories Limbo (1920) were followed by 
Crome Yellow (1921) and Antic Hay (1923) 
gay satires on the philistinism, rootless 
inteilectualism, artistic phoneyism and brash 
materialism of post-war Britain. Those 
Barren Leaves (1925) and Point Counter Point 
(1928) were written in Italy, where he 
associated with D. H. Lawrence, who 
appears as Mark Rampion in the last named 
Huxley shared with Lawrence a morbid 
preoccupation with the biological aspects of 
human existence. In 1932, in his most famous 
novel. Brave New Worlds Huxley warns of the 
dangers of moral anarchy in a scientific age 
by depicting a repulsive Utopia, in which 
Platonic harmony is achieved by scientifically 
breeding and conditioning a society of human 
robots, for whom happiness is synonymous 
with subordination, a much more sinister 
prophecy than Orwell’s 1984, which still 
required thought control and police terror. 
Despite the wit and satire, Huxley was in 
deadly earnest, as his essay Brave New World 
Revisited (1959) shows. An alternative 
possibility, of bestial individualism in the 
degeneration of the survivors of an atomic 
war, is explored in Ape and Essence (1948). 
From such pessimism Huxley took refuge 
in the exploration of mysticism. Eyeless in 
Gaza (1936), After Many a Summer (1939), 
another version of Shaw’s Methuselah 
problem which won the James Tait Black 
prize, pointed the way to Time must have a 
Stop (1944), in which Huxley attempted to 
describe a person’s state of mind at the 
moment of and just after death. The Peren¬ 
nial Philosophy (1945) is an anthology of 
mystical philosophies. The Doors of Per¬ 
ception (1954) describes a controversial 
short-cut to mysticism, the drug mescalin 
which reduces the ‘ sublime ’ mystical state 
to a mere function of the adrenal glands. In 
contrast, the novelette The Genius and the 
Goddess (1955) reverts to the earlier Huxley, 
the problems posed by the discrepancy 
between an extraordinary intellect and a 
deficiency in other human endowments. 
Huxley has written numerous essays on 
related topics beginning with Proper Studies 
(1927) and biographies. See studies by 
A. J. Henderson (1935) and J. Brooke (1954). 

(2) Andrew Fielding (1917- ), English 
physiologist, half-brother of (1), studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow in 1941 and assistant 
director of research in physiology in the 
University. He workecl on operational 
research (1940-45) and with A. L. Hodgkin 
(^.v.) provided a physico-chemical explana¬ 
tion for nerve transmission. Independently 
of H. E. Huxley (not of the family) he gave 
the first satisfying outline of a theory of 
muscular contraction. 

(3) Elspeth Josceline (1907™ ), English 

novelist, born Grant at Njoro, Kenya, 
married in 1931 Gervas Huxley (1894- ), 

grandson of (6), and has written many 
novels and essays on her native land and its 
problems. 

(4) Sir Julian Soreli (1887- ), English 

biologist, son of (5) and brother of (1), 
was educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
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Oxford, where he won the Newdigate prize 
(1908), served in the first World War, 
became professor of Zoology at King’s 
College, London (1925-27), Fullerian pro¬ 
fessor at the Royal Institution (1926-29), 
secretary to the Zoological Society of London 
(1935-42), was elected F.R.S. in 1938, and 
was knighted in 1958. His writings include 
Essays of a Biologist (1923), Religion without 
Revelation (1927), Animal Biology, with 
J. B. S. Haldane (1927), Scientific Research 
and Social Needs (1934), Evolutionary Ethics 
(1943) and Biological Aspects of Cancer 
(1957). He extended the application of his 
scientific knowledge to political and social 
problems, formulating a pragmatic ethical 
theory, based on the principle of natural 
selection. He was the first director-general 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. (1946-48). 

(5) Leonard (1860-1933), English editor, 
son of (6), father of (1), (2) and (4) edited the 
Cornhill Magazine, wrote a life of Sir Joseph 
Hooker (1918), edited Jane Welsh Carlyle’s 
Letters and married a niece of Matthew 
Arnold. 

(6) Thomas Henry (1825-95), English 
biologist, father of (5), born at Ealing, 
Middlesex, May 4, studied medicine at 
Charing Cross Hospital, and in 1846-50, as 
assistant-surgeon of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, 
surveying the passage between the Barrier 
Reef and the Australian coast, collected 
marine animals, and made them the subjects 
of scientific papers for the Royal and Linnoan 
Societies—notably one on the Medusae. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1851, published a 
memoir on sea-butterflies and other papers 
and was in 1854 appointed professor of 
Natural History at the Royal School of 
Mines. In his Croonian Lecture (1858) he 
attacked the vertebral theory of the skull. 
Huxley discounted the possibility of evolution 
until Darwin published the Origin of Species 
m 1859. He then accepted the theory and 
became the foremost expounder of Darwin¬ 
ism, meeting the objections to the theory of 
natural selection from the clergy and fellow- 
scientists like Owen by a detailed study of 
anthropology enhanced by the timely dis¬ 
covery of the Neanderthal man. His essays 
were published under the title Man'^s Place in 
Nature (1863). He then turned to fossils and 
produced a number of papers (1860-70). He 

j .J^^^^ber of royal commissions, 
iniiuenccd the teaching of biology and science 
generally in schools, was P.R.S. (1881-85) and 
also wrote a number of essays on theology 
and philosophy from an ‘ agnostic ’ view- 
3 . term he introduced, in the tradition 
Science and Education 
(1899), Lay Sermons (1870) and Lives by his 
Chalmers Mitchell 
(1900) and C. Bibby (1959). 

TOYGENS, Christiaan, hoy'- (1629-93), 
Dutch physicist, born at The Hague, was the 
nS? Constantyn Huygens 

(095-1687), who was secretary to the Prince 
of Orange. ^ Huygens studied at Leyden and 
Uis mathematical Theoremata was 
published in 1651. Next he made the 

t Galileo’s suggestion 

( 1557 ), and developed the latter’s doctrine of 
accelerated motion under gravity. In 1655 
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he discovered the ring and fourth satellite of 
Saturn along with the micrometer. In 1660 
he vj^sited England where he was elected 
Jr.K b. He discovered the laws of collision of 
elptic bodies at the same time as Wallis and 
Wren, and improved the air-pump. In optics 
he first propounded the undulatoVy theory ?f 
light, and discovered polarization. The 

principle of Huygens’ is a part of the 
Paris, a member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences (1666-81) 
Then as a Protestant he felt it prudent to 
0947^ Hague, See study by A. E. Bell 

See Agricola (5). 

HUYSMANS, hoys malms, (1) Cornelisl ‘the 
second ’ (1648-1727), Dutch landscape and 
religious painter. Like his father, he was 
bom at Antwerp. He was a relative of (2) 
His religious paintings, a successful blend of 
Italian and Flemish styles, include Christ on 
the Road to Emmaus. His Woodland with 
Chateau hangs in the National Gallery 
London, and other landscapes may be found 
in New York, Edinburgh and Paris. His 
br 9 ther, Jan Baptist (1654-1716), also 
painted landscapes (Pinakothek, Munich and 
Brussels). 

(2) Jacob (c. 1636-96), Dutch portrait- 
painter, a relative of (1), bom at Antwerp 
came to London about 1661 and became 
fashionable at the Restoration court He 
painted Izaak Walton, Catherine of Braganza 

National Gallery, London) and Lady 
Byron (Hampton Court). 

(3) Jorls Karl, Fr. u-ees-ma (1848-1907) 
French novelist of Dutch origin, was born in 
Pans, and from ultra-reajism, as in his Les 
Soeurs Vatard (1879), ^ vau-Veau (1882), 
changed, over to a devil-worshipping mysti- 
cisrn as in Lh-Bas (1891), &c., but returned to 
the Roman church with En Route (1892) his 
autobiography. Art Moderne (1882) is a 
superb study of impressionist painting. See 

h (1927), H. Trudgian 

(1934) and Laver (1954). 

HUYSUM, Jan van, hoy'soom (1682-1749), 
Dutch painter, bom at Amsterdam, studied 
under his father, Justus (1659-1716), a 
landscape painter. Jan too painted land¬ 
scapes, purely conventional in style. But his 
fruit and flower pieces are distinguished for 
exquisite finish and are represented in the 
Louvre, Paris and Vienna. A brother 
Jacob (1680-1740), also a painter, died in 
London. See study by M. H, Grant (1954). 
HWEN-T’SIANG, or Hiouen-Thsang, hu-en' 
dzahng' {c. 605-664), Chinese Buddhist monk, 
born near Honan, in 629 set out on a pil¬ 
grimage to India, travelling by way of the 
Desert of Gobi, Tashkend, Samarkand, 
Bamian and Peshawar. He remained in 
India (631-44), visiting the sacred places and 
studying the sacred books. His memoirs 
(648; French trans. by S. Julien, 1858) are 
important for the history of India and 
Buddhism. See also the Life by his con¬ 
temporary the Shaman Hwui Li (English 
trans. new ed. 1911). 

HYACINTHE, P^re, ee-a-sit, the name as a 
Carmelite of Charles Loyson, Iwah-zd (1827- 
1912). French preacher, he taught philo¬ 
sophy and theology at Avignon and Nantes, 
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and gathered enthusiasuc audiences to 
Madeleine and Notre Dame w P“s. He 
boldly denounced abuses m the cbuj*ch, was 

excommunicated (1869); 

the Infallibility Dogma; 
founded a Galilean Church in Pans (18/yh 
HYDE, (1) Douglas (1860-1949), Irish 
and philologist, born in Co 
educated at Dublin University, was founder 
Ind firs? president (1893-1915) of the Gael. 
Leasue professor of Irish in the National 
University (1909-32), wrote A Literary 
History of Ireland (1899), poems, 
works on history and 9} 0 ^ 0 ^ 45 ? ol" 

English, and was first president (1938-45) ot 

Edward. See Clarendon (Earl of). 
HYDERALI. See Haidar All ^ 

HYNE, Charles John Cutcliffe bright (1865 
1944), English author, born at Bibury, 
educated at Bradford and Canibridge, 
travelled extensively before establishing 
himself as a writer of adventure stones. He 
is remembered above all as the creator of 

HYiStIA (d. 415), Neapolitan philosopher, 
daughter of Theon, an astronomer and 
mathematician of Alexandria. Her learning, 
wisdom and high character made her the 
most influential teacher in Alexandria, and 
her pupil, the Christian bishop Synesms, 
records that her lectures drew students from 
all parts of the Greek world. Her philosophy 
was an eclectic endeavour to combine 
Neoplatonism with Aristotelianism; she 
also taught astronomy and mechanics, bhe 
was hacked to death in a riot created by the 
zeal of the bishop Cyril against heathen 
philosophy (415). Kingsley’s romance, 
Hypatia, appeared in 1853. See German 
monographs by Wolff (1879) and Meyer 

HYPERIDES, or Hypereides, hi-per-i deez 
(c. 390-322 B.C.), Athenian orator and 
statesman, became a professional advocate, 
and earned large sums. From the htst he 
opposed the party which advocated peace 
with PhiUp, and so supported Demosthenes 
till after the death of Philip and during the 
early portion of Alexander’s career. Only 
when Demosthenes endeavoured to follow 
an impossible via media did Hyperides break 
with him, and head that accusation of bribery 
against Demosthenes which not only resulted 
in his banishment but committed Athens to 


the fruitless revolt against Macedon known 
as the Lamian war. The leaders of this revolt 
were Leosthenes and Hyperides; the former 
perished in battle, the latter was put to death 
by Antipater (322 b.c.). Although Hyperides 
was admired and studied in Roman times, 
it was not until 1847 that papyri containing 
four of his orations were discovered by 
English travellers in Egypt. In his speeches 
Hyperides is always transparent, never mono¬ 
tonous, witty to a degree, refined in his 
raillery, and delightful in his irony. Above 
all, he never in his keenest attacks passes the 
bounds of good taste, as docs Demosthenes. 
HYRCANtlS, the name of two Jewish high 
priests and princes of the Hasmonean 
family: , . , 

(1) John Hyreanus, high-pnest (135-104 
B.C.), son of Simon Maccabaeus, was at first 
tributary to the Syrians; but on the death of 
Antiochus VIT he made himself independent, 
and subdued the Samaritans and Iduraaeans, 
concluded an alliance with the Romans, and 
extended his territories almost to the limits of 
the Davidic monarchy. Hyreanus was a just 
and enlightened ruler, and the country was 
prosperous during his reign. He left five 
sons, two of whom, Aristobulus and Alex-< 
ander, governed with the title of king. 

(2) Hyreanus H (d. 30 b.c.), son of Alex¬ 
ander, was, on the death of his father (76 b.c.), . 
appointed high-priest by his mother Alex¬ 
andra, who ruled Judaea till her death 
(67 B.C.). Then his younger brother Aristo-. 
bulus and he warred for power (such as it 

—they were pawns in a game played by 
others) with varying fortune till Aristobulus 
was poisoned (49 B.c.). In 47 Caesar made 
Antipater of Idumaea procurator of Judaea 
with supreme power; and a son of Aristo¬ 
bulus with Parthian help captured Hyreanus, 
cut off his ears, and carried him off to 
Seleucia. But when Herod, son of Antipater, 
came to power, the aged Hyreanus was 
invited home to Jerusalem, where he lived in 
peace till, suspected of intriguing against 
Herod, he was put to death in 30 b.c. 
HYRTL, Joseph (1810-94), Austrian anatom¬ 
ist, professor of Anatomy at Vienna, re¬ 
searched into anatomy of the ear and 
comparative anatomy of fishes. 

HYSLOP, James (1798-1827), Scottish poet, 
born at Kirkconnel, Dumfriesshire, while a 
shepherd wrote the poem ‘ The Cameronian’s 
Dream ’ (1821). 


I 


lAMBLICHUS, ham'bli-kus, (1) (2nd cent.), 
Syrian-Greek author of the romarice, 
Babyloniacai (2) (d. c. 338), Greek philo¬ 
sopher, bom at (3halcis in Syria, allowed 
Neoplatonist philosophy to degenerate into 
theurgy and demonology and wrote on 
mathematics and Pythagoras. 

IBAiSEZ, Vicente Blasco, ee-vah'nyeth (1867- 
1928), Spanish novelist, born at Valentia, 


dealt in realistic fashion with provincial life 
and social revolution. Notable works are 
Blood and Sand (Irans. 1913), The Cabin 
(trans. 1919), and The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse (trans. 1919), which 
portrays the first world war and earned him 
world fame. ^ _ , 

IBERT, Jacques, ee-bayr French 

composer, born in Paris, studied m Pans, 
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winning the French Prix de Rome in 1919. 
In 1937 he was made director of the French 
Academy in Rome. Ibert’s works include 
seven operas, ballets, cantatas and chamber 
music, and the orchestral Divertissement 
(1928), based upon his incidental music for 
Labiche’s play. The Italian Straw Hat, and 
Escales (1922) suite. ^ ^ 

IBN ’ARABI (1165-1240), Arab mystic poet. 
His writings expound in obscure and recon¬ 
dite language a form of pantheism. 

IBN BATUTA (1304-68), Arab traveller and 
creographer, was born at Tangiers, spent 
thirty years (1325-54) in travel, visiting 
Mecca, Persia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Bokhara, India, China, Sumatra, southern 
Spain and Timbuktu; then settled at Fez, 
and wrote the entertaining history of his 
journeys, published with a French transla¬ 
tion in 1855-59. Sec his Travels in Asia 
(1929). 

IBN EZRA. See Aben-Ezra. 

IBN GABIROL. See Avicebr6n. 

IBN KHALDUN, -kiil-doon' (1332-1406), 
Arab philosopher of history and politician, 
born at Tunis, engaged in every kind of 
political intrigue in which he systematically 
betrayed every master, turned to history in 
disgust and eventually became a college 
president and judge in Cairo. He wrote a 
monumental history of the Arabs, best known 
by its Muqaddimah, or introduction, in 
which he explains the rise and fall of states 
by the waxing and waning of the spirit of 
AsabXva (solidarity). See French translation 
by Baron de Slane (1852-68, vols. 19-21, 
1934) and English translation of The Muqad¬ 
dimah, by F. Rosenthal (1959). 

IBN SAUD, Abdul Aziz, sah-ood' (1880- 
1953), King of Saudi Arabia, the outstanding 
Arab ruler of his time, born at Riyadh, 
followed his family into exile in 1890 and 
was brought up in Kuwait. In 1901 he 
succeeded his father and with a small band 
of followers set out to reconquer the family 
domains from the Rashidi rulers, an aim 
which he achieved with British recognition 
in 1927. His ambitions against King Hussein 
however, had been frustrated by British 
intervention (1921). He substituted patri¬ 
archal administration by the nationalistic 
Ikwan colonies (brotherhoods) and made 
pilgrimages to Mecca safe for all Moham¬ 
medans. He changed his title from sultan 
of Nejd to King of the Hejaz and Kejd in 
1927 and in 1932 to King of Saudi Arabia. 
After the discovery of oil (1938) he granted 
substantial concessions to American oil 
companies. He remained neutral but friendly 
to the Allies in the 2nd world war. He had 
over a hundred wives. His son Saud Ibn 
Abdul Aziz (1897- ) had been prime- 

minister for three months when he succeeded 
his father in October 1953. Without straining 
relations with Nasser^s Egypt, he visited the 
United States in March 1957. 

IBRAHIM PASHA (1789-1848), viceroy of 
Egypt, adoptive son, lieutenant and (for two 
months) successor of Mehemet Ali (q.v.). 
See Life by Crabites (1935). 

IBSEN, Henrik (1828-1906), Norwegian 
dramatist and poet, an outstanding pioneer 
of social drama, born at Skien, March 20, 


became, after his father had lost his money 
in unsuccessful business speculations, a 
chemist’s assistant at Grimstad (1843-50). 
His first play, Cat Hina (1850), was rejected, 
but after two years of journalism he was 
given a post at Ole Bull’s theatre in Bergen, 
for which he wrote five conventional romantic 
dramas. His first significant play, Kongsem- 
nerne ‘ The Pretenders ’ (1857), attempted in 
the manner of Schiller and Scribe to treat an 
historical event in terms of psychological 
studies of the two main characters, the 
limited man of action who succeeds and 
the Hamlet-like visionary who hesitates and 
fails. The same year he was appointed 
artistic director to the National Theatre, 
Christiania. Kaerlighedens Komedie ‘ Love’s 
Comedy ’ (1862) points to his later develop¬ 
ment and shows a distinct anti-Hebbelian 
spirit in its theme of marriage as a millstone 
to the idealist. His theatre having plunged 
into bankruptcy, and he himself furious at 
Norway’s alooftiess in the struggle of Den¬ 
mark with Germany (1864), he went into 
voluntary exile to Rome, Dresden and 
Munich (1864-92). The Norwegian parlia¬ 
ment granted him a pension in 1866. The 
two dramatic poems Brand and Peer Gynt 
(1866-67) develop the theme of men chasing 
life-long dreams only to discover that their 
lives have been empty, unfulfilled and 
mediocre. Peer has much in common with 
Goethe’s Faust. His last historical drama, 
Kejser og Galilaer ‘ Emperor and Galilean ’ 
(1873), was his self-chosen masterpiece, but 
Ibsen’s fame chiefly rests on the social plays 
which followed. Et Dukkehjem ‘ A Doll’s 
House ’ (1879), Gengangere ‘ Ghosts ’ (1881) 
and En Folkefiende ‘ An Enemy of the 
People’ (1882), which on the surface deal 
with controversial social questions such as 
marriage, venereal disease, local government 
and corruption and were disliked for that, 
were concerned, on a deeper level, with the 
individual’s delusions and pipe-dreams which 
shape his life. A master of stage-craft and 
psychological denouement, Ibsen in his last 
phase tended more and more to symbolism 
as in Vildanden ‘ The Wild Duck ’ (1884), 
Rosmersholm (1886), John Gabriel Borkman 
(1896), and most of all in Bygmester Solness 
‘ The Master-Builder ’ (1892), who in protest 
against the death of his wife and children 
ceases in his life’s work of building churches 
and makes his fortune by adopting the 
lucrative ideal of ‘ homes for the people 
He falls to death from a tower which he knew 
he had not the head to climb. Those plays, 
together with Naar Vi Dode Vaagner ‘ When 
We Dead Awaken’ (1899), in which the 
sculptor hero tastes success without artistic 
fulfilment, portray much of Ibsen’s own 
morbid introspections. Hedda Gabler (1890) 
was a solitary escaj^e from symbolism, a 
realistic portrayal of soured idealism and 
intellectual superiority. Ibsen suffered a 
stroke in 1900 which ended his literary career 
and died May 23, 1906, having effected a 
revolution in the world of dr&ma which was 
carried on in several directions by such 
brilliant disciples as Chehov, Shaw, Brieux 
and Hauptmann. See studies by G. B. Shaw 
(1891), H. Jaeger (1892; tr. 1895), E. Gosse 
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(1908), H. Koht (tr. 1931), M. C. Bradbrook 
(1947), B. W. Downs (1947), Tennant (1948), 
Northam (1953), McFarlane (1960). 
IBYCUS, ib'- (fl. niid-6th cent b.c.), Greek 
poet of Rhegium in Italy, lived at the court 
of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, and wrote 
choral lyrics in Doric anticipating Pindar. 
Legend has it that he was slain by robbers 
near Corinth, and dying called upon a flock 
of cranes to avenge him. The cranes went 
and hovered over the theatre at Corinth, and 
one of the murderers exclaimed, ‘ Behold the 
avengers of Ibycus! * This led to their 
conviction. The story is told in Schiller’s 
beautiful ballad. 

ICTINUS (5th cent. B.c.), Greek architect, 
shares with Callicrates the glory of designing 
the Parthenon (438 b.c.). He was also 
architect of temples at Eleusis and near 
Phigalia. 

IDA, ee~dah (d. 559), 1st King of Bernicia 
(Northumbria) from 547, landed at Flam- 
borough, and founded Bamburgh. 
IDDESLEIGH, Stafford Henry Northcote, 1st 
Earl of, (1818-87), British Conserva¬ 

tive statesman, bom in London of an old 
Devonshire family, was educated at Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford, became private 
secretary to Mr Gladstone in 1842, was called 
to the bar in 1847 and in 1851 succeeded his 
grandfather as eighth baronet. In 1855 he 
entered parliament, was financial secretary 
to the Treasury under Lord Derby in 1859, 
and in 1866 was appointed president of the 
Board of Trade. While at the India Office in 
1868 he had charge of the Abyssinian 
Expedition. In 1871 Mr Gladstone appoin¬ 
ted him commissioner in the Alabama affair. 
He was chancellor of the Exchequer in 1874, 
aad introduced the Friendly Societies Bill 
(1875). Upon the death of Beaconsfield he 
became joint-leader of the party with the 
Marquis of Salisbury. In the second Salis¬ 
bury ministry he was foreign secretary, but 
resigned early in January 1887. He was 
created earl in 1885. See Life by Lang 
(1890). ^ 

IDRISI. See Edrisi. 

IFFLAND, August Wilhelm (1759-1814), 
German actor and author of numerous 
popular plays including Die Jdger, was born 
at Hanover. See German works on him by 
Duncker (1859), Koffka (1865) and E. 
Klie wer ( 1937). 

IGNATIEV, Nikolai Pavlovich (1832-1908), 
Russian diplomat, born at St Petersburg, 
in 1856 entered the diplomatic service. In 
1858 he induced China to give up the Amur 
proyince; and in 1860, while ambassador at 
Peking, secured another large strip of territory 
for the Maritime Province. With Khiva and 
Bokhara he concluded treaties. In 1867 he 
was made ambassador at Constantinople. 
An ardent Panslavist, he intrigued with the 
Balkan Slavs, and took a principal part in 
the diplomatic proceedings before and after 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1878; the treaty 
of San Stefano was mainly his work. Under 
minister of the interior 
(1881), but was dismissed in June 1882. 

35-107), one of the Apostolic 
Fathers, was reputed a disciple of St John 
and second bishop of Antioch, According 
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to the Chronicon of Eusebius (c. 320) he died 
a martyr in Rome. The Ignatian Epistles the 
authenticity of which have at last been 
accepted, were written on his way to Rome 
after being arrested. The warnings against 
Judaism and Docetism, as well as the high 
doctrine of the bishop’s office reflected m 
these epistles, were somewhat extreme but 
some allowance must be made for his 
predicament. Two other recensions of the 
letters have survived, one of which, a Syriac 
version, is a 4th-century redraft. See T B 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers (1889) B * H* 
Sir qqXqt, Primitive Church (1929) ’ ' “ 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA. See Loyola. 

IHRE, Johan, ee're (1707-80), Swedish phil¬ 
ologist, born at Lund of Scottish extraction 
became m 1748 professor of Belles-lettres 
and Political Economy. liis Glossarium 
Siiiogothicum (1769) was the foundation 
of Swedish philology. 

IMHOTEP (fl. c. 2800 b.c.), Egyptian 
physician and adviser to King Zoser (3rd 
dynasty), was probably the architect of the 
famous Step-pyramid at Sakkara near Cairo 
In time he came to be commemorated as a 
sage and during the Suite period (500 bc) 
he was worshipped as the life-giving son of 
Ptah, god of Memphis. The Greeks identified 
him with Asclepius, because of his reputed 
knowledge of medicine. Many bronze 
figures of him have been discovered. 
IMLAY, Gilbert. See Godwin (2). 
IMMELMANN, Max (1890-1916), German 
airman, laid the foundation of German 
fighter tactics in World War I, and originated 
the ‘ Immelmann turn ’—a half-loop followed 
by a half-roll. He was killed in action. 
IMMERMANN, Karl Leber edit (1796-1840), 
German dramatist and novelist, born at 
Magdeburg, in 1817 entered the public 
service of Prussia, and served at Munster 
Magdeburg and Diisseldorf. His fame rests 
upon his tales (Misce/ien, 1830) and the 
satirical novels Die Epigonen (1836) and 
Munchhausen (1839). See Lives by his widow 
(1870) and H. Maync (1921). 

IMPEY, Sir Elijah (1732-1809), British judge, 
born at Hammersmith, was called to the bar 
in 1756 and appointed chief justice to the 
new supreme court at Calcutta in 1774. A 
friend of Warren Hastings, he was recalled in 
1783 and charged with corruption in 1787, 
defended himself and was acquitted. See 
Life by his son (1846). 

INA, or Ine, West Saxon king from 689 to 726. 
INCHBALD, ^Elizabeth, nde Simpson (1753- 
1821), English novelist, playwright and 
actress, born at Bury St Edmunds, married 
John Ihchbald, an actor in London in 1772, 
when she made her d6but at Bristol as 
Cordelia. After the death of her husband 
m 1779, she appeared at Co vent Garden, 
but made her name as the author of 19 
plays, including The Wedding Day (1794), 
and the novels A Simple Story (1791) and 
Nature and Art (1796). See Lives by S. R. 
Lim^ood (1921) and W. McKee (1935). 
INCLEDON, Charles Benjamin, ink'el-den 
H 7^-1826), English ballad singer, born at 
St Keverne, Cornwall, served in the navy 
p72!^"S3), in 1784 made his debut as tenor 
m Southampton Theatre, in 1790 appeared 
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at Covent Garden. He excelled in sea- 
shanties and ballads. 

INDY, Vincent d% i-dee (1851-1931), French 
composer, born in Paris, an ardent student, 
disciple and biographer of Cesar Franck 
(q.v.), h)unded the Schola Cantorum in Paris 
in 1894, published Treatise of Composition 
(1900) and composed operas, much chamber 
music and, notably, the Symphonie cevenole 
(1886) in the spirit of French romanticism. 
INEZ DE CASTRO. See Castro (5). 

INGE, William Ralph (1860-1954), English 
divine, born at Crayke, Yorks, educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, taught 
at Eton and was vicar of All Saints, Kensing¬ 
ton, for two years before being appointed in 
1907 professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
From 1911 until 1934 he was dean of St 
Paul’s, earning for himself by his pessimistic 
prognostications in sermons and newspaper 
articles the sobriquet of ‘ the Gloomy Dean ’. 
Popular books include Outspoken Essays 
(1919, 1922) and Lay Thoughts of a Lean 
(1926, 1931); more serious works examined, 
among other things, Neo-Platonism and 
Christian Mysticism. He was made a 
K.C.V.O. in 1930. See Life by Fox (1960). 
INGEBORG. See Philip II of France. 
INGELOW, Jean, in'jel-d (1820-97), English 
poet and novelist, was born at Boston, 
Lines, wrote devotional poetry, lyrics and 
ballads, of which the short poem ‘ High Tide 
on the Coast of Lincolnshire 1571 ’ is her 
best. Her tales for children include Mopsa 
the Fairy (1869), and her novels Off the 
Skelligs (1872). See Life by E. S. Robertson 
(1883). 

INGEMANN, Bernhard Severin (1789-1862), 
Danish poet and novelist, born at Thorkild- 
strup in Falster, is best known for his 
idealized romantic historical novels Valdemar 
Sejer (1826), Kong Erik (1833) and Frfns Otto 
af Danmark (1835), and historical poems 
Waldemar the Great (1824), Queen Margaret 
(1836) and Holger Danske (1837). From 
1822 he lectured at the Royal Academy 
of Sorb near Copenhagen. See his two 
autobiographical works (1862-63) and his 
correspondence with Grundtvig (1881). 
INGEN-HAUSZ, Jan, eeng'en-hows (1730-99), 
Dutch physician, born at Breda, discovered 
in 1779 that carbon dioxide is absorbed by 
plants in the day and given out at night. He 
also devised a method for comparing heat 
conductivities. 

INGERSOLL, (1) Charles Jared (1782-1862), 
American politician, son of (2), sat in congress 
1813-15, and advocated the principle that 
‘ free ships make free_ goods was for 
fourteen years U.S. district attorney for 
Pennsylvania, and a prominent leader of the 
Democrats 1841-47. He wrote poems and a 
drama, a political satire entitled Inchiquin's 
Letters (1810) and a Sketch of the War of 
1812 (1845-52). 

(2) Jared (1749-1822), American jurist, 
father of (1), born in Connecticut, became a 
prominent lawyer and judge in Philadelphia, 
He was a member of congress in 1780-81, 
and in 1787 a delegate to the convention that 
framed the Federal constitution. 

(3) Robert Green (1833-99), American 
agnostic, born at Dresden, New York State^ 


was the son of a Congregational minister, 
and became a lawyer. In 1862-65 he was 
colonel of a Federal cavalry regiment; in 
1866 he became state attorney-general of 
Illinois. A successful lawyer and Republican 
orator, he had attracted some notice by his 
anti-Christian lectures, pamphlets and books. 
INGLEBY, Clement Mansfield (1823-86), 
English philosopher and Shakespearian 
scholar, born at Edgbaston, graduated from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1847, and 
practised a while as a solicitor, but in 1859 
devoted himself to literature. His earliest 
works were handbooks of logic (1856) and 
metaphysics (1869), but his life-work began 
with_ The Shakespeare Fabrications (1859), 
and included a long series of works—the best 
known, Shakespeare: the Man and the Book 
(1877-81). See Life prefixed to his Essays 
(1888). He was a vice-president of the New 
Shakspere Society and of the Royal Society 
of Literature. 

INGLIS, ing'els, (1) Elsie Maud (1864-1917), 
British surgeon, born at Naini Tal, India, 
one of the first women medical students at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, inaugurated the 
second medical school for women at Edin¬ 
burgh (1892), became for a while a house- 
surgeon in London, but in 1902, appalled at 
the lack of provision for maternity facilities 
and the prejudice against women doctors by 
their male colleagues, she founded a mater¬ 
nity hospital in Edinburgh, completely 
staffed by women. In 1906 she founded the 
Scottish Women’s Suffragette Federation, 
which through her efforts sent two women 
ambulance units to France and Serbia in 
1915. She set up three military hospitals in 
Serbia (1916), fell into Austrian hands, was 
repatriated, but in 1917 returned to Russia 
with a voluntary corps, which was withdrawn 
after the revolution. Her health seriously 
undermined, she died shortly after her return 
to London, See Lives by F. Balfour (1918) 
and S. McLaren (1920). 

(2) John, Baron Glencorse (1810-91), 
Scottish judge, born in Edinburgh, established 
himself as a leading advocate by his brilliant 
defence of Madeleine Smith (q.v.) in 1857, 
and rose to lord justice-general in Scotland 
(1867). See Life by J. Crabb Watt (1893). 

(3) Sir John Eardley Wilmot (1814-62), 
British soldier, born in Nova Scotia, joined 
the British army in 1833 and fought in India 
at Mooltan and Gujerat (1848-49). He 
commanded the British forces at Lucknow 
during the historic siege in the Indian mutiny 
(1857), was promoted major-general and 
knighted. See his wife’s Siege of Luckno\9 
(1892). 

INGOLD, Christopher Kelk (1893- ), 

English chemist, professor of Chemistry at 
Leeds (1921-30) and London (1930), did 
important fundamental work on the structure 
of aromatic compounds. 

INGOLDSBY, Thomas. See Barham. 

INGRAHAM, ing'grem, (1) Joseph Holt 
(1809-60). American novelist, father of (2), 
born at Portland, Maine, was for some time 


a sailor, and then taught languages at a 
college in Mississippi. He published some 
wild romances, such as Captain l^d; but 
after he was ordained to the Episcopal 
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ministry (1855), he wrote religious stories. 
The Prince of the House of David (1855), &c. 

(2) Prentice (1843-1904), American novel¬ 
ist, son of (1), served as a soldier of fortune 
in Mexico, Austria, Africa and Cuba before 
writing 200 novels, with Buffalo Bill as the 
hero. He also wrote plays, short stories and 
poems. 

INGRAM, Herbert (1811-60), English journa¬ 
list, the founder in 1842 of the Illustrated 
London News^ was born at Boston, Lines, 
which he represented in parliament from 
1856. He was drowned in a collision on 
Lake Michigan. 

INGRASSI A, Giovanni Filippo (1510-80), 
Italian physician who first differentiated 
scarlet fever from measles. 

INGRES, Jean Auguste Dominique, 
(1780-1867), French painter, the leading 
exponent of the classical tradition in France 
in the 19th century, born at Montaubon, went 
to Paris in 1796 to study painting under 
David. In 1802 he won the Rome prize with 
Achilles receiving the Ambassadors of Agamem¬ 
non (Ecole des Beaux Arts), but quarrelled 
with David and from 1806 to 1820 lived in 
Rome, where he began many of his famous 
nudes, including Baigneuse and La Source 
(begun in 1807 but not completed till 1859), 
both in the Louvre. The latter was exhibited 
in London at the International Exhibition of 
1862. Many of the paintings he sent to 
Paris from Rome were adversely noticed, 
except by Delacroix, whose work Ingres 
detested. Ingres’ paintings display superb 
draughtsmanship, but little interest in facial 
characteristics or colour. His motto was ‘ A 
thing well drawn is well enough painted ’. 
He also painted historical subjects such as 
Paolo and Francesca (1819, Chantilly) and in 
Florence (1820-24) painted The Oath of 
Louis XIII for Montaubon cathedral, which 
appeased the rival schools of classicists and 
romantics in France. He returned to Paris 
and in 1826 was appointed professor at the 
Academy. His Apotheosis of Homer (Louvre 
ceiling) was well received, but not The Martyr¬ 
dom of St Symphorian (1834, Autun cathedral) 
and Ingres went off again to Italy (1834-41) 
becoming director of the French Academy 
m Rome. His Stratonice (Chantilly), Vierge 
a I hostie (Louvre) and Odalisque d Tesclave 
re-established him in favour in Paris and he 
returned in triumph, was awarded the Legion 
of Honour and made a senator (1862). The 
Louvre contains many of his best works 
and he is also represented in the National 
Gallery, London, by four paintings formerly 
^7 Dpgas. See Lives by H. Lapauze 
^c>urtig (1926), J. Casson (1947) 
and J. Alazard (1950). 

INGULPH (d. 1109), English secretary to 
Duke William of Normandy, who in 1086 
made him abbot of Crowland, was long 
^garded as the author of Historia Monasterii 
Croylandensis, printed in 1596-1684 and 
translated in 1854, when it was shown to 

® case written in the 

13 th or 14th century. 

Wiliiam (1825—81), British ship¬ 
owner, founder in 1857 of the Liverpool 
Liners % was born at Leicester. 

INNES, in nis, (1) Arthur Donald (1863-1938), 


innocent 

British historian, born in Indio 
England under the Tudors (1905) &c ’ 

(2) Cosmo (1798-1874), Scottish historian 
born at Durns, was educated at the 
burgh High School, and graduated hMh "'. 
Glasgow and Oxford. Called to the Scl! 
bar in 1822, he became sheriff of Mo °v 
1840, then an official of the Court ofsisU 
and in 1846 professor of ConstitutionaTt» ' 
and History in the University of eSoI:,? 
He IS best known as the author of i'coS.i 
i« the Middle Ases (1860) and Sk fell!It 
Early Scotch History (1861). He prmLi 
vol. 1 ot Acts of the Scottish JParliamenfXt 
a member of the Bannatyne, MaitlanH 
Spalding Clubs, and edite^d for tS” v r" 
register-books of the old religious housefn 

0872) and several memoirs, includins one nf 

(3) Thomas (1663-1744), Scottish historian 

born at Drumgask in Aberdeenshire was 
educated at Pans, took priest’s orders in 
1692, and after mission work at Inveravpn 
(1698-1701) became prefect of st^es TnTe 
Scots College m Pans, where he died. A 
Jacobite, he was no ultra-montane but 
inclined towards Jansenism. The methods 
enployed in his Critical Essay on the Ancient 
Inhabitants of Scotland (1729) foreshadowed 
those of Niebuhr (q.v.). U served as intro¬ 
duction to his Civil and Ecclesiastical Historv 
of Scotland, which was left incomplete at 
Columba’s death (831). Sec memoir by 
Grub prefixed to the reprint of the Critical 
(1819) of Scotland, vol. VIII 

INNESS, George (1825-94), American land- 
scape artist, born at Newburgh, visited Italy 
and France and came under the influence of 
the Barbizon school. Among his best-known 
painUngs are Delaware Valley and Evening, 
Medfield, Mass., in the Metropolitan Museum 
at New York, and Rainbow after a Storm in 
Chic^o Art Institute. See Life (1917) by his 
son George (1854-1926), also a landscape 
painter. ^ 

INNOCENT, the name of thirteen popes, of 
whom the following are noteworthy: 

Innocent I, St, pope (402-417), a native of 
Albaim, whose pontificate, next to that of 
Leo the Great, is the most important for the 
relations of Rome to the other churches. He 
enforced the celibacy of the clergy He 
maintained the right of the Bishop of Rome 
to judge appeals from other churches, and 
his letters abound with assertions of universal 
jurisdiction. During his pontificate, Rome 
was sacked in 410 by Alaric. He was 
canonized after his death. 

Innocent III (1161-1216), pope (1198-1216), 
me greatest pope of this name, was born 
Lotano de’ Conti at Agnagni and succeeded 
Celestine HI. His pontificate is 
regarded as the culminating point of the 
temporal and spiritual supremacy of the 
Rornan see; under the impulse of his zeal 
‘ or the glory of the church almost every state 
^cl kmgdom was brought into subjection, 
xie judged between rival emperors in Ger- 
many and had Otto IV deposed. He made 
Philip Augustus of France take back his wife. 
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He laid England under an interdict and 
excommunicated King John for refusing to 
recognize Stephen Langton as archbishop of 
Canterbury. John’s submission made Eng¬ 
land and Ireland satellites of the Holy See. 
In his time the Latin conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople destroyed the pretensions of his 
eastern rivals. To him every offence against 
religion was a crime against society, and 
every heresy was a rebellion—at his call the 
crusade against the Albigenses was under¬ 
taken. He was zealous in the repression of 
simony and other abuses of the time. He 
promoted the spiritual movement in which 
the Franciscan and Dominican orders had 
their origin. Under him the famous fourth 
Lateran Council was held in 1215. His 
works embrace sermons, a remarkable 
treatise on the Misery of the Condition of Man, 
a large number of letters, and perhaps the 
‘ golden sequence ’ ‘ Veni, sancte Spiritus 
See Lives by A, Luchaire (1904-08) and 
E F, Jacobs in Cambr. Med. Hist. Vol. VI- 
lonocent XI (1611-89), pope (1676-89), 
born Benedetto Odescalchi at Como. _ As 
pope, he proved a vigorous and judicious 
reformer, and strove hard to put an end to 
the abuse by Louis XIV of the king’s claim 
to keep sees vacant and appropriate their 
revenues. But the actual conflict regarded 
the right of asylum enjoyed by the foreign 
ambassadors in Rome, which had been 
extended to the district round their houses. 
These districts had gradually become nests of 
crime, and of frauds upon the revenue; and 
the pope gave notice that he would not 
thereafter receive the credentials of any new 
ambassador who should not renounce these 
claims. Louis XIV instructed a new ambas¬ 
sador to maintain the dignity of France, and 
sent a large body of officers to support his 
pretensions. Innocent would grant no 
audience. Louis seized the papal territory 
of Avignon; but the pope died before the 
dispute was settled. See French work on 
him by Michaud (1882-83). 

INONt), i-nce-nii', Ismet, adopted name of 
Ismet Paza, (1884- ), Turkish soldier and 

politician, was born in Izmur, Asia Minor. 
After a distinguished army career in the war 
(1914-18) he became Kemal Ataliirk’s chief 
of staff in the war against the Greeks (1919- 
1922), defeating them twice at the village of 
Inonii, which he adopted as his last name. 
As the first premier of Atatiirk’s new republic 
(1923-37) he signed the Treaty of Lausanne 
(1923), introduced many political reforms 
transforming Turkey into a modern state 
and was unanimously elected president in 
1938 on Atatiirk’s death. From 1950 he was 
leader of the Opposition. 

INVERCLYDE, Lord. See Burns (2). 
IONESCO, Eugene, yo-nes'kii (1912- ), 
Rumanian-born French playwright, educated 
at Bucharest and Paris, where, after many 
years of travelling and lecturing, he settled in 
1940. He pioneered a new style of drama 
with his short surrealistic plays, including 
The Bald Prima Donna (1950), The Lesson 
(1951), The Chairs (1952), HAmedde (1954), 
Victims of Duty (1957), The Picture (1958) and 
Le Rhinoc&os (I960) based on the highly 
personal material of his dreams, hidden 


desires and inner conflicts on the Freudian 
assumption that humanity has a dream-worJd 
in common. His contempt for realism, the 
robot-like deficiencies of his characters, the 
suggestive irrationality of their outpourings, 
his paradoxical view that art is the attempt 
to communicate an incommunicable reality, 
have made his name controversial to the 
disciples of social realism. See his Plays 
(1958). 

lONESCU, Take (1858-1922), Rumanian 
politician, became leader of the Conservative- 
Democratic party in 1907 and was foreign 
minister in 1917-18 and 1920-22. He was 
Rumanian delegate at the Versailles con- 
fcrcriCG 

IPATIEV, Vladimir, ee-pat'yef (1867-1953), 
Russian chemist, born in Moscow, emigrated 
to the United States in 1931 and made 
contributions to the catalytic chemistry of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons of great value to 
the oil industry. 

IQBAL, Sir Mohammed (1875-1938), Indian 
poet and philosopher, born at Siaikot (now 
in Pakistan), taught philosophy at Lahore, 
studied law in England, and was knighted 
in 1923. He wrote poems in Urdu and 
Persian i?regnant with a compelling mysticism 
and nationalism which caused him to be 
regarded almost as a prophet by Moslems. 
See study by Vahid (1959). 

IPHICRATES, i-fik'ra~teez (419-353 b.c.), an 
Athenian general who served in the Corin¬ 
thian war (395-387), in Egypt (374), against 
Sparta (372-371), &c. 

IRELAND, (1) Alexander (1810-94), English 
bookseller of Manchester, father of (2), wrote 
The Book-LovePs Enchiridion, &c. 

(2) John (1879- ), English composer, 

son of (1), born in Cheshire, studied com¬ 
position under Stamford at the Royal 
College of Music, London, His poetic 
feelings, inspired by ancient traditions and 
places are in evidence in such works as the 
orchestral prelude The Forgotten Rite (1913) 
of the Channel Islands and the rhapsody 
Mai-dun (1921) of the Wessex countryside. 
He established his reputation with his violin 
sonata in A (1917) and between the wars was 
a prominent member of the English musical 
renaissance. The piano concerto (1930) and 
These Things shall be (1937) for chorus and 
orchestra feature strongly among his later 
works, which include song settings of poems 
by Hardy, Masefield, Housman and others. 

(3) Samuel WilUam Henry (1777-1835), 
English literary forger, born in London, was 
articled at seventeen to a London conveyan¬ 
cer. He was tempted by his father’s enthusi¬ 
asm for Shakespeare to forge an autograph 
of the poet on a carefully copied old lease. 
His audacity grew with the credulity of his 
dupes, and he produced private letters, annot¬ 
ated books, &c. Boswell, Wartoii, Parr and 
hundreds more came, saw and believed; but 
those, like Malone, really qualified to judge 
denounced the imposture. Ireland now 
produced a deed of Shakespeare’s bequeath¬ 
ing his books and papers to a William- 
Henrye Irelaunde, an assumed ancestor. 
Next a new historical play entitled Vortigern 
was announced, and produced by Sheridan 
at Drury Lane, April 2, 1796. Vapid and 
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un-Shakespearean, it was damned at once; 
and this nipped in the bud a projected series 
of historical plays. His father finally began 
to suspect and the young man was forced to 
confess; he published ^ statement in 1796, 
and expanded it in his Confessions (1805). 
He produced a dozen poems, four or five 
novels, and ten or more biographical and 
miscellaneous compilations, but ended life 
in poverty. 

IRENAEUS, St, i-re-nay'oos {c. 140-? 202), 
one of the Christian fathers of the Greek 
church, born probably near Smyrna, in 
youth was acquainted v/ith Poiycarp. He 
became a priest of the Greco-Gaulish church 
of Lyons, under the Bishop Pothinus, after 
whose martyrdom in 177 he was elected to 
the see. Gregory of Tours states that he 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution under 
Severus in 202; but this is probably a 
mistake, Irenaeus was a successful mis¬ 
sionary bishop, but is chiefly known for his 
opposition to Gnosticism (especially the 
Valentinians), and for his attempts to prevent 
a rupture between the Eastern and Western 
Churches over the computing of Easter. Sec 
his great treatise Against Heresies^ ed. 
Erasmus (1526), and studies by J. Werner 
(1889) and Sunday and Turner (1923). 
IRENE, l-ree'iiee (c. 752-803), Eastern Roman 
empress, a poor orphan of Athens whose 
beauty and talents led the Emperor Leo IV 
to marry her in 769. After 780 she ruled as 
regent for her son, Constantine YL She im¬ 
prisoned and blinded him and her husband’s 
five brothers, but in 802 she was banished 
to Lesbos. As an opponent of the icono¬ 
clasts she was canonized by the Greek 
Church. 

IRETON, Henry (1611-51), English soldier, 
born in 1611 at Attenborough, Nottingham, 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1629, and at the outbreak of the Civil War 
offered his services to parliament, fighting at 
Edgehill, Naseby and the siege of Bristol. 
Cromwell’s son-in-law from 1646, he was 
one of the most implacable enemies of the 
king, and signed the warrant for his execution. 
He accompanied Cromwell to Ireland, and 
in 1650 became lord-deputy. On November 
26, 1651, he died of the plague before 

Limerick, and was buried in Vv^estminster 
Abbey till the Restoration, when his remains 
were transferred to Tyburn. See Life by 
R- W. Ramsay (1949). 

XRIARTE Y OROPESA, Tomas de, een-yahr'- 
tay (1750-91), Spanish poet fabulist, author 
of Fdbulas Litemrias (1782), was born at 
Orotava in Tenerife. 

IRIGOYEN, Hipdlito (1850-1933), Argentine 
politician, born in Buenos Aires, became 
leader of the Radical Civic Union party in 
1896 and wmrked for electoral reform, which, 
when it came in 1912, ushered him into 
power as the first Radical president of the 
Argentine (1916-22). He was again elected 
in but deposed by a military coup in 

IRNERIUS, the ‘ Lucerna Juris’ (d. before 
H40), Italian jurist, born in Bologna, was 
one of the first to devote serious study to 
Justinian. See monograph by Vecchio (Pisa 


IRONSIDE, WilMiim Edmund, 1st 
Ironside 11880 1959) British soldier, bom a*! 
Ironside, Aberdeenshire, served as a 
agent disguised as a railwayman in the BoS 
war and held several staff-appointmentc: L 
World War I. He commanded the Amhaneel 
expedition against the Bolsheviks (1918) arir? 
the allied contingent in North Persia (199m 
He was chief of the Imperial General 
at the outbreak of World War II ^ 
promoted field-marshal (1940) and 
in command of the Home Defence Forced 
(1940). The ‘ Ironsides fast, light-armoured 
vehicles were named after him. He 
raised to the peerage in 1941. ^ 

IRVINE, Sir Alexander (c\ 1600-58) laird of 
Drum, an Aberdeenshire royalist, descended 
from the ‘ gude ’ Sir Alexander Irvine 
provost of Aberdeen, who fell in sinele 
combat at Harlaw (1411) as celebrated in the 
ballad of the battle. 


IRVING, (1) Edward (1792H834), Scottish 
divine and mystic, born at Annan, studied at 
Edinburgh University, became a school¬ 
master and m 1819 was tippoinlcd assistants 
Thomas Chalmers (q.v.) in Glasgow In 
1822 he was called to the Caledonian Church 
Hatton Garden, London, where he enjoyed 
a phenomenal success as a preacher. In 
1825 he began to announce the imminent 
second advent of Christ; this was followed 
up by the transkitioii of T/ie Coming of the 
Messiah (1827), professedly written by a 
Christian Jew, but really by a Spanish Jesuit 
By 1828, when his Homilies on the Sacraments 
appeared, he had begun to elaborate his 
views of the Incarnation, asserting Christ’s 
oneness with us in all the attributes of 
humanity; and he was charged with heresy 
as maintaining the sinfulness of Christ’s 
nature. He was convicted of heresy by tlie 
London presbytery in 1830, ejected from his 
new church in Regent’s Square in 1832, and 
finally deposed in 1833. The majority of his 
congregation adhered to him, and a new 
communion, the Catholic Apostolic, was 
developed, commonly known as Irvingite, 
though Irving had little to do with its develop¬ 
ment. Sec Lives by Mrs Oliphant (1862), 
A. L. Drummond (1937), T. Carlyle, Miscel¬ 
laneous Essays (4th cd. 1857), and Reminis¬ 
cences (1881). 

(2) Sir Henry, John Henry Brodribb (1838- 
1905), English actor, born at Keinton- 
Mandeville, Somerset, was for a time a clerk 
in London but made his first appearance at 
the Sunderland Theatre in 1856. He acted 
in Edinburgh (1857-60), Manchester (1860- 
1865), Liverpool, and in 1866 made his 
London debut at the St James’s Theatre. In 
1871 he transferred to the Lyceum and with 
his Hamlet (1874), Macbeth (1875) and 
Othello (1876) gained his reputation as the 
greatest English actor of his time. Despite 
exaggerated mannerisms and a weak, un¬ 
modulated voice, his striking presence and 
flair for interpreting the subtler emotions 
made him more successful in the portrayal of 
static characters such as Shylock and 
Malvolio rather than in the great tragic idles 
of King Lear or Hamlet, but it was hardly a 
case, as Shaw maintained, of ‘ simply no 
brains, all character and temperament In 
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1878 his famous theatrical partnership with 
Ellen Terry (q.v.) at the Lyceum, where he 
became actor-manager-lessee, began with her 
Ophelia to his Hamlet and lasted till 1902. A 
notable success was Wills’s version of Goethes 
Faust (1885), in which Ellen Terry played 
Marguerite to Irving’s MephisLopheles. In 
April 1889 they gave a command performance 
of The Bells before Queen Victoria at Sand¬ 
ringham, and in 1893 produced Tennyson’s 
play Becket. Irving toured the United States 
with his company eight times. In 1898 the 
failure of his son’s play and the loss by fire of 
the Lyceum’s stock of scenery compelled 
Irving to sell the lease of the Lyceum, which 
was eventually turned into a music-hall. In 
1895 he became the first actor to receive a 
knighthood. His ashes were interred in West¬ 
minster Abbey. Irving wrote The Drama 
(1893) and published an edition of Shake¬ 
speare’s plavs (1888). See studies by W. 
Archer (1883), P. H. Fitzgerald (1893), H. A. 
Jones (1931), and Lives by A. Brereton (1908) 
and Gordon Craig (1931). Of his sons, 
Laurence (1871-1914) was a novelist and 
playwright who was drowned in the Empress 
of Ireland disaster, and Henry Brodribh 
(‘ H. B.’; 1870-1919) was also an actor. 

(3) Washington (1783-1859), American man 
of letters, born in New York, April 3, studied 
law, but on account of his delicate health was 
sent in 1804 to Europe. He visited Rome, 
Paris, the Netherlands and London, and in 
1806 returned to New York, and was 
admitted to the bar. His first writing was in 
Salmagundi (1807), a semi-monthly sheet in 
imitation of the Spectator, which ran for 
twenty numbers. His first characteristically 
boisterous work was A History of New York, 
by Diedrich Knickerbocker (1809), a good- 
natured burlesque upon the old Dutch 
settlers of Manhattan Island. He served as 
oilicer in the 1812 war, wrote biographies of 
American naval heroes, became a friend of 
Sir Walter Scott and under the pseudonym 
‘ Geoffrey Crayon ’ wrote The Sketch Book 
(1819-20), a miscellany, containing in 
different styles such items as ‘ Rip Van 
Winkle ‘ The Legend of Sleepy FIollow ’ 
and ‘ Westminster Abbey % which have 
something of his sadness at the loss of his 
betrothed and his brothers’ fortune. Brace- 
bridge Flail (1822) was followed after three 
years’ travel in. France and Germany by 
another miscellany Tales of a Traveller (1825). 
His stay in Spain produced such studies as 
Life of Columbus (1828), Conquest of Granada 
(1829), Voyages of the Companions of Colum¬ 
bus (1831), &c. After leaving Spain Irving 
was for a short time secretary to the United 
States Legation in London; on his return to 
his native city (1832) he was welcomed 
enthusiastically, but the criticisms by 
Fenimore Cooper and others that he had 
written only about Europe resulted in A Tour 
on the Frairie (1832), &c. Irving reached the 
height of his career when he was appointed 
ambassador to Spain (1842-46). He survives 
as an inimitable essayist and stylist. See 
Lives by P. M. Irving (1862-64), G. S. 
Heilman (1925) and S. T. Williams (1936). 
ISAAC, name of two Eastern Roman em¬ 
perors : 


Isaac I, Comnenas (d. 1061), became 

emperor of Constantinople in 1057. He 
established the finances of the empire on a 
sounder footing, laid the clergy under 
contribution at the tax-collections, and 
repelled the Hungarians attacking his 
northern frontier; and then, resigning the 
crown (1059), retired to a convent, where he 
died in 1061. He wrote commentaries on 
Homer. 

Isaac H, Angeius (d. 1204), emperor from 
1185, after a reign of war and tumult was 
dethroned, blinded and imprisoned by his 
brother Alexius in 1195. Restored in 1203, 
he reigned six months, w'as again dethroned, 
and died in prison. 

ISAACS, Rofus. See Reading. 

ISABELLA (1292-1358), daughter of Philip IV 
of France, in 1308 married at Boulogne 
Edward II (q.v.), and, after his murder by 
her and Mortimer, lived chiefly at Castle 
Rising near Lynn. 

ISABELLA II (1830-1904), queen of Spain, 
was born at Madrid. On the death of her 
father, Ferdinand VII, in 1833, she succeeded 
to the throne, with her mother, Queen Maria 
Christina (q.v.), as regent. She attained her 
majority in 1843, and married in 1846 her 
cousin, Francisco de Assisi. A bad queen, 
she was deposed and in 1868 was expelled to 
France, where she abdicated in favour of her 
son Alfonso Xll. See studies by Gribble 
(1913) and P. de Repide (1932). 

ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME (d. 1246), in 
1200 married King John of England, and in 
1220 a former lover, the Count de la Marche. 
She died at Fontevrault.—A daughter by 
John, Isabella (1214-41), in 1235 married the 
Emperor Frederic II. 

ISABELLA OF CASTILE (1451-1504), the 
daughter of John II, king of Castile and 
Leon, in 1469 married Ferdinand V (q.v.) of 
Aragon. 

ISABEY, Jean Baptiste, ee-zah-bay (1767- 
1855), French portrait painter, born at 
Nancy, painted portraits of the Revolution 
notabilities, and afterwards became court- 
painter to Napoleon and the Bourbons.—His 
son, Eugene (1804-86), was a historical 
painter. 

ISAEUS (fl. 4th cent, b.c.), Athenian orator, 
of whom, though we have ten of the fifty 
speeches he composed, we know absolutely 
nothing except that his first speech was 
composed in 389 b.c. and his last in 353 b.c.— 
all in private suits. 

ISAIAH, f-zt'ah, Heb. Jeshaiah, the first in 
order of the major Old Testament prophets, 
son of Amoz, was a citizen of Jerusalem, 
who began to prophesy about 747 b.c. 
(probable death-year of King Uzziah), and 
exercised his office till at least the close of the 
century. Of his end we know nothing: a 
tradition exists that he was sawn to death in 
the persecution of Manasseh. The first to 
doubt the authenticity of the book of Isaiah 
was Aben-Ezra (q.v.); Koppe (1779) sus¬ 
pected that chaps, xl-lxvi were of later date; 
and now most critics hold this view. It is 
quite possible, however, that the disputed 
prophecies contain fragments from Isaiah 
himself; that, though post-exilic in the main, 
they contain at least pre-exilic fragments is 
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more certain. See the Bible commentaries 
by G. A. Smith (1890), O. C. Whitehouse 
(1901), J. Skinner (1917), and Matthew 
Arnold, Isaiah of Jerusalem. 

ISHERWOOD, Christopher William Bradshaw 
(1904- ), English novelist, born at Disley, 

Cheshire, was educated at Repton and Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, studied medicine at 
King’s, London (1928-29), and wrote two 
novels. All the Conspirators (1928) and The 
Memorial (1932). His best known works, 
Mr Norris Changes Trains 0.9?)5') and Goodbye 
to Berlin (1939), were based on his experiences 
(1930-33) as an English tutor in the decadence 
of post-slump, pre-Hitler Berlin. In col¬ 
laboration with Auden (q.v.), a school 
friend, he wrote three prpse-verse plays with 
political overtones in which by expressionist 
technique, music hall parody and ample 
symbolism, the unsavoury social climate was 
forcefully exposed against idealist remedies; 
The Dog beneath the Skin (1935), Ascent of F 6 
(1937) On the Frontier (1938). He travelled 
in China with Auden in 1938 and wrote 
Journey to a War (1939). In 1940 he went to 
California to work as script writer for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and in 1946 took American 
citizenship. He translated the Hindu epic 
poem, the Bhagavad-Gita, with Swami 
Prabhavananda (1944), who also collabora¬ 
ted in Shan-Kara's Crest-Jewel of Discrimina¬ 
tion (1947) and How to Know God; the Yogi 
Aphorisms of Patanjali (1953). He also 
translated Baudelaire’s Intimate Journals 
(1947). Later novels include Prater Violet 
(1945) and The World in the Evening (1954). 
See his autobiographical Lions and Shadows 
(1938). 

ISHMAEL, islTmay-ely son of Abraham by 
Hagar, the Egyptian handmaid of his wife 
Sarah, represented as the progenitor of the 
Arabs. Mohammed asserted his descent 
from Ishraael. 

ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, or Isidorus Hispalen- 
sis (c. 560-636), Spanish ecclesiastic, encyclo¬ 
paedist and historian, was born either at 
Seville or Carthagena, and became Arch¬ 
bishop of Seville in 594. His episcopate was 
notable for the councils at Seville in 618 or 
619, and at Toledo in 633, whose canons 
formed the basis of the constitutional law of 
Spain. He also collected all the decrees of 
councils and other church laws anterior to his 
time. Isidore was a voluminous and learned 
writer. His works include Etymologies or 
Origins (ed. W. M. Lindsay, 1912), an 
encyclopaedia; introduction to the Old and 
New Testaments; a defence of Christianity 
against the Jews; three books of ‘ Sentences ’; 
books on ecclesiastical offices and the 
monastic rule; and a history of the Goths, 
Vandals and Suevi. See E. Brehaut, An 
Encyclopaedist of the Dark Ages (1911), and 
Life by P. Sejourae (1929). 

ISLA, Jose Francisco de, eesTah (1703-81), 
Spanish satirist, born at Vidanes, N.W. 
Spain. Joining the Jesuits, for some years 
he lectured on philosophy and theology at 
Segovia, Santiago and Pamplona, and 
became famous as a preacher, but still more 
as a humorist and satirist by his writings, 
especially his novel of Fray Gerundio (1758- 
1770). The Letters of Juan de la Encina 


(1732) arc a good example of his style- a 
more characteristic one is the Dia Grande de 
Navarra. What Cervantes had done with the 
sham chivalry and seiuimcnt of the romances 
Isla strove in Fray Gerundio to do with the 
vulgar bulfooncries of the popular preachers 
and especially the preaching friars of the 
day. It was well received by all except the 
friars, but the Inquisition stopped the 
publication of the book. In 1767 Isla shared 
the lot of the Jesuits in their expulsion from 
Spain, and betook himself to Bologna, where 
he died. Isla translated Lesage’s Gil Bias 
which he humorously claimed to have 
restored to its native language. 

ISLEBIUS. See Agricola (3). 

ISLIP, Simon (d. 1366), English prelate, 
archbishop of Canterbury from 1349, was 
probably born at Islip near Oxford, and in 
1307 was a fellow of Merton. He founded a 
college at Oxford for monks and secular 
clergy in 1361 which later under Wolsey was 
absorbed into Cardinal, now Christ Church, 
College. 

ISMAIL PASHA, is-mah'cel (1830-95), 
Khedive of Egypt, born in Cairo, was second 
son of Ibrahim Pasha, and grandson of the 
famous Mchcmct Ali. Educated at St Cyr, 
in 1863 he succeeded Sa‘id as viceroy, and 
in 1867 assumed the hereditary title of 
Khedive. In 1872 the Sultan granted him 
also the right (withdrawn in 1879) of con¬ 
cluding treaties and of maintaining an 
army, and virtually gave him sovereign 
powers. Ismail began a scries of vast internal 
reforms, and, extending his dominions 
southward, annexed Dar-Fur in 1874, 
thereafter endeavouring, through Sir Samuel 
Baker and General Gordon, governors of 
the Sudan, to suppress the slave-trade. To 
provide funds for his vast undertakings he 
in 1875 sold to Great Britain 177,000 sliares 
in the Suez Canal for £4,000,000. The 
Egyptian finances, however, were almost 
hopelessly involved; and after several failures 
a dual British and French control was 
established, the finances being placed under 
European management. A promise of 
constitutional government ended in 1879 in 
the summary dismissal of Nubar Pasha’s 
ministry, and this brought about the peremp¬ 
tory interference of the European govern¬ 
ments. The Khedive, who declined to 
abdicate, was deposed by the Sultan in 
June 1879, and Prince Tewfik, his eldest son, 
was proclaimed Khedive. Ismail ultimately 
retired to Constantinople, where he died. 
See Life by P. Crabites (1933), and studies 
by J. MacCoan (1889) and G. Douin 
(1933 ffi). 

ISMAY, Hastings Lionel Ismay, 1st Baron 
(1887- ), British general, educated at 

Charterhouse and R.M.C. Sandhurst, joined 
the 21st Cavalry, Frontier Force, in 1907. 
He served on India’s N.W. Frontier in 1908 
and in Somaliland between 1914 and 1918, 
his appointment in 1926 as assistant secre¬ 
tary to the Committee of Imperial Defence 
inaugurated a long and fruitful association 
with politico-military organizations, which 
culminated in his service as chief of staff to 
Winston Churchill as prime minister and 
minister of defence. ‘ Pug as he was 
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affectionately known to his associates, 
acted as secretary-general to N.A.T.O. (1952- 
1957), was created K.C.B. in 1940, baron in 
1947. See Memoirs (I960). 

ISMET PAZA. See Inonu. 

ISOCRATES, i-sok'ra-teez (436-338 B.c.), 
Greek prose writer, an Athenian, represents 
the perfection of ‘ epideictic ’ oratory—i.e. 
oratory in which form and literary finish 
count for everything, and matter for very 
little. He received an excellent education, 
in his youth heard the orator Gorgias, and 
joined the circle of Socrates, but abandoned 
philosophy for speech-writing, which also he 
gave up when he found, after six speeches, 
that he had not the practical gifts for winning 
cases in a law court. About 390 b.c. he set 
up as a teacher of oratory, though he pro¬ 
fessed also to give a general practical educa¬ 
tion. He drew to him pupils subsequently 
distinguished as statesmen, historians and 
orators. He himself composed model 
speeches for his pupils, such as the Pane- 
gyricus (c. 380 B.c.) and the Plataeicus (373). 
But he also wrote speeches intended to be 
practical; the Archidamus may actually have 
been composed for the Spartan king Archi¬ 
damus. But the majority, for instance the 
Symmachicus, the Areopagiticus, the Pana- 
thenaicus (342-339) and the letters to Philip 
of Macedon, were designed to be circulated 
and read—they are in fact the earliest political 
pamphlets known. As a politician, Isocrates’ 
one idea was to unite all Greeks together in a 
joint attack upon the common foe, Persia. 
The outcome was the destruction of Greek 
freedom at Chaeronea by Philip, a blow 
which ‘ killed with report that old man 
eloquent For melody, artistic merit, 
perfection of form and literary finish, 
Isocrates stands unrivalled, though his work 
is laboured and his style is apt to become 
monotonous. But aiming always at political 
edification rather than factual accuracy, he 
began an unfortunate tradition which lasted 
down to the coming of modern historical 
scholarship. See discussion on him in 
W. Jaeger, Paideia (1945). 

ISRAELS, Jozef (1824-1911), Dutch genre- 
painter, born at Groningen, studied at 
Amsterdam and Paris, where he exhibited in 
1855 a historical picture of William the 
Silent. But he soon turned to scenes from 
humble life, especially the portrayal of 
fisher-folk, as in his Children of the Sea (1857) 
and Evening on the Shore. He also worked 
as an etcher. See studies by J. E. Pythian 
(1912) and M. Eisler (1924). 

ITO, Marquis Hirobumi, ee'to (1838-1909), 
Japanese statesman, born in Choshu province, 
four times premier of Japan, was in London 
in 1863, 1871 and 1882-1901, drafted the 


Japanese constitution, and was assassinated 
by a Korean at Harbin. 

ITURBIDE, Agustin de, ee-toor'bi-TUay (1783- 
1824), Mexican general, born at Morelia, 
made himself emperor (Agustin I) from 
May 1822 to March 1823, imitating Napoleon 
but was forced to abdicate and was shot. 
IVAN, ee-vahn\ six granddukes and czars of 
Russia, of whom the following are especially 
noteworthy: 

(1) Ivan I, called Kalita (moneybag), grand 
duke of Moscow (1328-41), a sound adminis¬ 
trator and reformer, made Moscow the 
capital of Russia by transferring thither the 
metropolitan cathedral. His son, Ivan 11, 
reigned after him until 1359. 

(2) Ivan III, called ‘ the Great ’ (1440-1505), 
grand duke (1462-1505), succeeded in shaking 
off entirely the yoke of the Tartars, and in 
subjecting a number of the Russian princi¬ 
palities to his own sway. In 1472 he married 
Sophia, a niece of Constantine Palaeologus, 
assumed the title of ‘ Ruler of all Russia ’, 
and adopted the two-headed eagle of the 
Byzantine empire. 

(3) Ivan IV, called ‘ the Terrible ’ (1530-84), 
tsar of Muscovy from 1533, the first to 
assume the title of ‘ tsar ’ subdued Kazan and 
Astrakhan, and made the first annexation of 
Siberia. He concluded a commercial treaty 
with Queen Elizabeth, after the English had 
discovered (1553) the way to Archangel by 
sea. In 1564 the treachery of one of liis 
counsellors aroused his suspicions and he 
began to see treachery everywhere. He 
embarked on a reign of terror and was 
merciless to the boyars, to Moscow, Tver, 
Novgorod and other towns. Ivan died of 
sorrow for his son, whom three years before 
he had slain in a mad fit of rage. Despite 
these failings he did much for Russian culture 
and commerce. See Lives by A. Pember 
(1895), Waliszewski (trans. 1904) and S. 
Graham (1932). 

IVANOV, Vyacheslav Ivanovich, ee-vahn'of 
(1866-1949), Russian poet and critic, studied 
in Berlin and lived in Greece and Italy, where 
he was converted to Roman Catholicism. 
His poetry was enriched by his philological 
studies and he wrote studies on the cult of 
Dionysus, on Dostoyevsky, Byron and 
Nietzsche. 

IVEAGH, Lord. See Guinness. 

IVES, Frederick Eugene (1856-1937), Ameri¬ 
can inventor, born in Litchfield, Conn., 
experimented with the possibilities of photo¬ 
graphy as a means of illustration, and 
invented (1878) and improved (1885) the 
half-tone process. 

IWASA MATAHEl, ma'ta-hay {c. 1578-1650), 
Japanese painter, founder of the Ukiyoye 
school. 
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JACKSON 


JABIR IBN HAIJAN. See Gebir. 

JACKS, Lawrence Pearsall (lS60“-i955), 
English philosopher and Unitarian clergy¬ 
man, born at Nottingham. He entered the 
ministry in 1887, and was editor of the 
Hibbert Journal from its foundation in 1902 
until 1943. In 1903 he became professor of 
Philosophy at Manchester College, Oxford, 
and principal in 1915, retiring from both 
posts in 1931. His works, over a long life, 
have consistency of outlook and no diminu¬ 
tion in vitality; they include The Alchemy of 
Thought (1910), Life and Letters of Stopford 
Brooke (1917), Education through Recreation, 
and the Smokeover books. See his auto¬ 
biographical Confessions of an Octogenarian 
(1942). 

JACKSON, (1) Andrew (1767-1845), 7th 
president of the United States, was born at 
Waxhaw, N.C., March 15. After being 
admitted to the bar he became public 
prosecutor in Nashville in 1788. He helped 
to frame the constitution of Tennessee, and 
became its representative in congress in 
1796, its senator in 1797, and a judge of its 
supreme court (1798-1804). When war was 
declared against Great Britain in 1812, as 
major-general of the state militia he led 2500 
men to Natchez, but was ordered to disband 
them. Jackson, however, marched them 
back to Nashville, and in September 1813 
took the field against the Creek Indians in 
Alabama. This campaign ended in a decisive 
victory at the Horseshoe Bend of the Talla¬ 


poosa, March 1814. In May ‘ Old Hickory ’ 
was made major-general in the regular army, 
and appointed to the command of the South! 
Pensacola in Spanish Florida being then 
used by the British as a base of operations, 
Jackson invaded Spanish soil, stormed 
Pensacola, and successfully defended New 
P/leans against Sir E. Pakenham (January 
1815). In 1818 Jackson again invaded 
Florida, and severely chastised the Seminoles. 
After the purchase of Florida he was its first 
governor, but soon resigned, and in 1823 
was again elected to the U.S. senate. In 1824 
as a candidate for the presidency he had the 
1 ioo y vote, but not a majority; in 

1828 he was elected, having a majority of 
electoral votes. He was fearless, honest, 
prompt to decide everything for personal 
reasons, and swept out great numbers of 
minor oincials to fill their places with liis 
p^tisans~on the principle (as was said of 
him): To the victor belong the spoils’. 
Questions of tanff and ‘ nullification ’ were 
prormnent during his presidency. The 
president s veto power was much more freelv 
i^ed by Jackson than by his predecessors. 
He 9 pposed legislation for premature 
renewing of the charter of the Bank of the 
United States, believing that this centralized 
money power was working against him and 
on this issue was re-elected president by an 
overwhelming majority in 1832. In^his 
administration the national debt was fully 


paid m 1^5, and the surplus revenue which 
accumulated was distributed to the sS 
states. He won credit by enforcing the clS 
for spoliations by French vessels^during h 

wars ol Napoleon. In 1837 he retired 
died June 8. Sco Lives by Parton asm 
Bassett (1911), M. James (1933-371 S 
studies of the Jacksonian ora by A M 
Sddesinger, Jr. (1945), and G. G. Van D^usen 

(2) Cyril. (1746-1819), born in Yorkshire 
a distinguished dean of Christ Chnrrf 
Oxford (1783-1809), who tutored CaS’ 
Sir Robert Peel and Charles Wynn 

(3) Frederick John Foakes aS55-l94n 
English church historian, born at Ipswich 
educated at Eton and Trinity Colleae 
Cambridge, known for his History of ihl, 
Christian Church (1891), The Beginnings of 

(4) John (1769-1845), English pugilist 
Gentleman Jackson was born in London’ 

years (I795-’ 

1803) although he only appeared in the rinc 
three times. After his retirement, he took 
pupils. One of them, Byron, celebrated him 
in verse. 

(5) John Hughlings (1835-1911), English 
neurologist, born at Providence Green 
Yorks, physician at the London Hosoital 
(1874-94) and at the National Hospital for 
the Paralysed until 1906, investigated 
unilateral epileptiform seizures and dis¬ 
covered that certain regions of the brain are 
associated with certain movements of the 
limbs. He was elected F.R.S. in 1878. 

(6) Sir Stanley (1870-1947), English 
cricketer and politician, born near Leeds 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College’ 
Cambridge, played first for England against 
Australia while still at the university (1893) 
an^d was a regular test player until 1905, in 
which year he was captain. He also played 
for Yorkshire. Entering parliament in 1915, 
he became chairman of the Conservative 
party (1923) and governor of Bengal (1927), 

(/) Sir Thomas Graham (1835-1924) 
English architect, studied under Sir George 
Gilbert Scott and was responsible for many 
additions to libraries, 
public schools and colleges at Eton, Harrow 
and Rugby, the Inner Temple and New 
Examination Schools at Oxford. 

oSi Thomas Jonathan, ‘ Stonewall Jackson ’ 

U824-63), American soldier, born at Clarks¬ 
burg, West Va., January 2l, graduated at 
West Point in 1846, gained two brevets in the 
war with Mexico, and in 1851 became profes¬ 
sor m the Virginia Military Institute. He 
^ok command of the Confederate troops at 
Harper’s Ferry on the secession of Virginia, 
and commanded a brigade at Bull Run, 
where ms firm stand gained him his sobriquet 
btonewall ’. Promoted major-general, in 
Shenandoah valley 
(1862), he out-gcnerallcd McDowell, Banks 
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and Fremont, and eventually drove them 
back upon the Lower Shenandoah. Then, 
hastening to Richmond, he turned the scale 
at Gaines’s Mills (June 27), and returned to 
defeat Banks at Cedar Run in August. He 
then seized Pope’s depot at Manassas, and 
his corps bore the brunt of the fighting in the 
victorious second battle there on August 30. 
On September 15, he captured Flarper’s 
Ferry with 13,000 prisoners, and next day 
arrived at Sharpsburg, where his presence, 
in the battle of Antietam, saved Lee from 
disaster. As lieutenant-general he com¬ 
manded the right wing at Fredericksburg 
(December 13), and at Chancellorsville 
(May 1, 1863) repulsed Hooker. Next night 
he fell upon the right of the National army 
and drove it back on Chancellorsville. 
Returning from a reconnaissance, his party 
was fired on by some of his own command, 
and Jackson received three wounds. His 
left arm was amputated; but on May 10 he 
died. See Lives by Cooke (1866), Dabney 
(1866), his wife (1892), Parton (1893), 
Henderson (1898), H. A. White (1909), and 
D. S. Freeman, Lee^s Lieutenants (1942). 

(9) William (1730-1803), English com¬ 
poser, born at Exeter, where, after some 
twenty or more years in London, he in 1777 
became organist of the cathedral. He 
composed two operas, musical accompani¬ 
ments to Milton’s Lycidas, Warton’s Ode to 
Fancy, church music and songs. 

JACK THE RIPPER, unidentified English 
murderer. Between August and November 
1888, six women were found murdered and 
mutilated in Whitechapel and the adjoining 
Aldgate in the East End of London. All 
were prostitutes; five were found in the 
street and the sixth in a house. The murderer 
was never discovered. The affair roused 
much public disquiet, provoked a violent 
press campaign against the C.I.D. and the 
home secretary, and resulted in some reform 
of police methods. 

JACOB, jay'kob, (1) (Heb. Ya'aqdb), one of 
the three chief Hebrew patriarchs, second son 
of Isaac. 

(2) . See Lacroix (1). 

(3) Naomi Ellington (1889- ), English 

novelist, born at Ripon, Yorkshire, First a 
teacher, she later went on to the stage, then 
with Jacob Ussher (1926) she embarked on a 
writing career. Her novels, of the character- 
study type, include Yoimgt Emmanuel (1932), 
Cap of Youth (1941), Private Gollantz (1943), 
and Gollantz and Partners (1958). See her 
autobiographical Me series. 

(4) Violet, nde Kennedy-Erskine (1863- 
1946), Scottish poet and novelist, born in 
Montrose, married Major Arthur Otway 
Jacob and lived for some years in India, 
Although she began as a novelist, she is best 
known for poems in Angus dialect, Songs of 
Angus (1915), More Songs of Angus (1918), 
Bonnie Joann (1922) and Northern Lights 
(1927). Her Lairds of Dun (1931) is a stand¬ 
ard history of her native district. In 1936 she 
received an honorary doctorate of Edinburgh. 

JACOBA. See Jacqueline of Holland. 

JACOBI, ya-ko'bee, (1) Friedrich Heinrich 
(1743-1819), German philosopher, born at 
Dtisseldorf, in 1770 became financial coun- 
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i himself to 

Philosopny and in 1807 became 
of Sciences at 
Jacobi elaborated no system of 
^^i^i<=i 2 ed all other philo¬ 
sophies from his special doctrine—that by 
reason (not the understanding) we have 
conviction not only of the reality 
of objects perceived by the senses, but also of 
the reality of a priori truths. From this 
yand-pomt he examined Spinoza (1785) 
Hume, Kant and Schelling (1811) wrote 
philosophical romances—and an Open Letter 
to Fichte (1799) and other occasional writings 
by Harms (1876), Hera^s 
(1928) and Bollnow (1933). 

(2) Karl Gustav Jakob (1804-51), German 
mathematician, born at Potsdam, professor 
of Mathematics at Konigsberg (1827-42) he 
and expounded elliptic functions 
(1829) and made important advances in the 
study of differential equations, the theory of 
numbers, and determinants. His works 

Academy 

nfnk?!!' •brother, Morite Hermann 

y. ^ physicist and engineer at 

St Petersburg. 

(1) Joseph (1854-1916), Australian 
Jewish folklorist and critic, born at Sydney 
at Cambridge (1876), and (1900) 
edited the Jewish Encyclopaedia in America. 

(2) William Wymark (1863-1943), English 
short-story writer, born at Wapping, London 
was a post-office official (1883-99) and began 
writing humorous yarns of bargees and tars 
most of which were illustrated by Will Owen’ 
such as Many Cargoes (1896), The SkippeFs 
Wooing (i%97). Deep Waters (1919) and 
The Lady of the Barge (1902) a collection 
which included The Monkey"s Paw and other 
gruesome tales mingled with the humorous 
ones. 

JACOBSEN, (1) Carlyle (1902- ), American 
psychologist, born at Minneapolis, lectured 
[o psychology at Minnesota, Yale and 
Harvard and showed that extreme exertion 
taxes the heart and circulation no more than 
normal physical expenditure of energy. He 
also showed that the brain can cause physio¬ 
logical disturbances such as sweating, &c. 

(2) Jens Peter (1847—85), Danish novelist, 
born at Thisted in Jutland, studied science at 
Copenhagen, translated Darwin and became, 
under the influence of Brandes, the leader of 
the new Danish naturalistic movement. 
Having contracted tuberculosis in Italy, he 
published, apart from some beautiful poems 
and short-stories such as ‘ Mogens ’ (1872) 
two novels —Fru Marie Grubbe (1876) and 
Niels Lynne (1880)—before his death. Half 
realist, half dreamer, his deliberate impres¬ 
sionist style found many disciples, Rilke 
among them. 

JACOBUS DE VORAGINE. See Voragine, 
JACOPONE DA TOOL See Todi. 

JACOTOT, Jean Joseph, zhah-kd-to (1770- 
1840), French educationist, inventor of the 
‘ universal method born at Dijon, was 
successively soldier, military secretary, and 
professor. His system, which resembles that 
of James Hamilton (q.v.), postulates that the 
mental capacities of all men are equal; the 
unequal results of education depend almost 
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exclusively upon will. He expounded his 
views in Enseignement Universel (1823). Sec 
Life by Guillard (1860). 

JACQUARD, Joseph Marie, zhah-kahr 
(1752-1834), French silk-weaver of Lyons 
who by his invention (1801-08) of the 
Jacquard Loom enabled an ordinary work¬ 
man to produce the most beautiful patterns 
in a style previously accomplished with 
almost incredible patience, skill and labour. 
But though Napoleon rewarded him with a 
small pension and the Legion d’Honneur, the 
silk-weavers themselves offered such violent 
opposition to his machine that on one occa¬ 
sion he narrowly escaped with his life. At 
his death his machine was in almost universal 
use. See French Life by Grandsard (3rd ed. 
1884). 

JACQUE, Charles, zhahk (1813-94), French 
painter and etcher, a prominent member of 
the Barbizon school, born and died in Paris, 
is best known for his paintings of sheep and 
etchings of rural scenes, many of them in the 
Louvre. 

JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND, or Jacoba of 
Bavaria (1401-36), a beautiful but unfor¬ 
tunate princess, who was four times married 
—in 1407 to Prince John of France; in 1418 
to her weak cousin, the Duke of Brabant; in 
1422, bigamously, to Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester; and in 1433, trigamously, to 
Frans van Borsselen. 

JACQUEMART, Jules Ferdinand, -mahr 
(1837-80), French etcher, celebrated for his 
delicate renderings of old jewellers’ work and 
illustrations for books on ceramics by his 
father, Albert Jules (1808-75), was born in 
Paris and died at Nice. 

JAG^, Cheddi Berrat, jay'- (1918- ), 
British Guiana politician, born at Port 
Mourant, the son of an East Indian headman, 
qualified as a dentist at Chicago University 
and after a spell of provincial politics was 
elected to the House of Assembly in 1953 
when his Communist-inspired People’s Prog¬ 
ressive Party secured a majority. The British 
Colonial Office, fearing the subversion of the 
colony s government, suspended the con¬ 
stitution, deprived Jagan and his ministers of 
their portfolios and sent British forces to the 
territory. In 1954 Jagan was imprisoned for 
violating an order restricting his movements 
to Georgetown. In 1955 he was re-elected 
leader of the party, which was returned to 
J two-thirds majority in August 
193/. He became minister of trade and 
industry in an executive over which the 
governor of British Guiana had extensive 
m veto and nomination. 

JAGELLON, an illustrious dynasty 

which reigned in Lithuania, Poland, Hungary 
and Bohemia in the 14th, 15th and lefii 
centuries. 

JAGGER, Charles Sargeant (1885-1934) 
Yorkshire, studied 
at the Royal College of Art and at Rome, and 
executed mainly mythological and historical 
famous work is the 

Smer,LS 

World , 3rd Mogul emperor, son of Akbar 


JAMES 


the Great, whom he succeeded 


indulged in his weakness for opium natrAn 
ized art, literature and architcSirc a"; 
allowed his remarkable wife, Nur Tawf 
to take over the government. He is 'S 
m a mausoleum in the Shalimar gardens in 
Kashmir, which he designed. See Vi^ 

alS-I4). Beveridge 

JAHN, (1) Friedrich Ludwig (1778-1859^ 
Prussian physical educationist, born at Lan 7 
m Prussia, in 1811 started the first gvmna<;inn; 
in Berlin and his methods soon bSifverv 
popular. Jahn commanded a volunteer 
corps; and atter the peace of 1815 resiimS 
his teaching, and published Die deutsrhp 
Turnkimst (1816). But the gymSum^ 
began to witness political gatherings too 
liberal to please the Prussian government 
and they were closed m 1818. Jahn, who 
had taken a prominent part in the movemeni 
was arrested in 1819, and suffered five vears’ 
imprisonment. He was elected to the 
Frankfurt National Assembly in 1848 

(2) Johann (1750-1816), German Roman 
Catholic biblical critic, born at Tasswitz in 
Moravia, became professor of Oriental 
Languages at Olrniitz, and in 1789 at Vienna* 
but the boldness of his criticism led in 1806 
to his retirement to a canonry. Notable 
works were his introduction to the Old 
Testament (1792), Archaeohgia Biblica (1805* 
Eng. traps. 1840) and Euchiridion Henne- 
neiiticae (1812). 

(3) Otto (1813-69), German archaeologist 
and musicologist, born at Kiel, lectured at 

’ J^^®/Cswald and Leipzig. Deprived in 
r 1 the political movements 

of 1848-49, he became in 1855 professor of 
Archaeology at Bonn. He published works 
on Greek art (1846), representations of 
ancient lile on vases (1861, 1868), and the 
evil eye (1850), besides a Life of Mozart 
essays on music. 

JALAL AD-DIN RUMI, Mohammed ibu 
Mohammed, ya-lahV ahd-deen roo'mee (1207- 
1273), Persian lyric poet and mystic, born at 
Balkh, settled at Iconium (Konya) in 1226 
and founded a sect. He wrote much exquisite 
lyrical poetry including a long epic on the 
T A doctrine, Masnavi y jua* navi. 

JAMES, the name of three men of importance 
m the early Christian church: 

(1) James ‘ the Elder ’, son of the fisherman 

Zebedee and brother of John, was one of 
the three chief among the twelve apostles 
ad -^srippa,’ 

(2) James, ‘ the Younger ’, son of Alphaeus, 
was likewise an apostle. 

‘ ‘ the Great eldest among the 

brethren of Jesus, was stoned to death in 
A D. 62. He was head of the Christian 
community of Jerusalem, and bore the 
’. Most theologians 
consider him the author of the Epistle of 
James, although it has been ascribed to both 
the others. The first of the catholic epistles, 

It was put by Eusebius among the list of 

finally declared canonical by the third Council 
Tubingen school 
^ polemic against Paul. 


16ns TATv^irc against raui. 

ibUO, JAMES, the name of eight kings of Scotland,. 
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JAMES in 


the last two of whom were also kings of 
England. See also under Stewart: 

James I (1394-1437), king of Scotland from 
1424, second son of Robert III, was born at 
Dunfermline in 1394. His elder brother, 
David, Duke of Rothesay, died at Falkland 
in 1402—allegedly murdered by his uncle, 
the Duke of Albany; and Robert in 1406 
sent James for safety to France. But the 
vessel was seized by an English cruiser, and 
James was carried to London. He was 
detained a prisoner for eighteen years in the 
Tower, at Windsor, and elsewhere, no doubt 
with the connivance of the Duke of Albany, 
on whom the government of Scotland had 
devolved after Robert Ill’s death in 1406. 
Henry IV made some compensation for his 
injustice to the young prince by having him 
carefully brought up. On Albany’s death in 
1420, his son Murdoch succeeded to the 
regency; under his feeble rule the country 
fell into disorder, till at length he took steps 
to procure the return of James. Previous to 
leaving England, James married on February 
12, 1424, Jane Beaufort (d. 1445), a daughter 
of the Earl of Somerset, niece of Richard II 
and granddaughter of John of Gaunt. 
James found his kingdom demoralized and 
at once set himself to restore order. Eight 
months after his restoration he suddenly 
swooped down upon his cousin the late 
regent, two of his sons, and his aged father- 
in-law, the Earl of Lennox; they were all 
beheaded at Stirling. James then seized 
fifty of the Highland chiefs, and put to death 
the ringleaders. He deprived the Earl of 
March of his estates, and on the death of the 
Earl of Mar, the victor at Harlaw, he seized 
the earldom and annexed its immense estates 
to the crown . Meanwhile into the parliament 
he introduced the principle of representation. 
Its enactments related to the regulation of 
trade and the internal economy of the 
kingdom. Lie renewed commercial inter¬ 
course with the Netherlands, concluded a 
treaty with Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
and drew closer the ancient bond of alliance 
with France. But he persisted in harshly 
carrying out his measures for curbing the 
power of the nobles, which excited strong 
discontent and apprehension; and after his 
confiscation of the earldom of Strathearn, 
a conspiracy was formed, headed by his 
kinsmen, the Earl of Athole, Sir Robert 
Stewart and Sir Robert Graham. The plot 
was carried into effect at Perth on February 
20, 1437. The king was about to retire for 
the night when a band of assassins led by 
Graham broke into the Dominican monas¬ 
tery where the court was residing. The bolts 
had been removed from the chamber door, 
but Catharine Douglas is said to have thrust 
her arm into the staple. It was instantly 
broken. The king, who had sought refuge 
in a vault under the floor, was discovered, 
and after a desperate resistance cruelly 
murdered. The murderers were all taken, 
and tortured to death. By his wife he left one 
son and six daughters, one of whom, Mar¬ 
garet of Scotland (q.v.), married to the 
dauphin of France, was a gifted poetess. 
James was unquestionably the ablest of the 
Stewart sovereigns. The tender, passionate 


collection of poems, Kingis Quair (‘ king’s 
quire or book) is still attributed to him. 
See Life by E. Balfour-Melville (1936). 

James II 0430-60), king of Scotland from 
1437, son of James I, born October 16, was 
six years old at his father’s murder. There¬ 
upon the queen-rnother took shelter in 
Edinburgh Castle with her son, who was put 
under her charge and that of Livingston of 
Callander. But Crichton, the Chancellor 
who was governor of the castle, kept posses¬ 
sion of the boy until the queen escaped with 
him,^ and took refuge with Livingston in 
Stirling Castle. Meanwhile the country was 
brought to the verge of ruin by the feuds of 
the nobles. When in 1439 the queen-dowager 
married Sir James Stewart of Lorn, Livingston 
compelled her to resign her guardianship of 
the king; and Crichton and Livingston, 
reconciled, were the sole rulers of the 
kingdom, till in 1449 James assumed the 
reins of government. He displayed great 
prudence and vigour. War with England 
was renewed on the Borders in 1448, but 
ended next year by a truce. In 1449 James 
married Mary (d. 1463), daughter of the 
Duke of Gueldres. He procured from the 
parliament a number of judicious enactments, 
but his efforts to promote the welfare of the 
people were thwarted by the nobles, especially 
by the House of Douglas (q.v.). As the 
Yorkists protected the exiled Douglases, 
James entangled himself in the contest be¬ 
tween the Houses of York and Lancaster, 
and marched for England in 1460 with a 
powerful army. He laid siege to Roxburgh 
Castle, at that time held by the English, 
and was killed by the bursting of a cannon 
(August 3). See Sir A. H. Dunbar, Scottish 
Kings (1906). 

James III (1451-88), king of Scotland from 
1460, son of James II, was brought up under 
the guardianship of Bishop Kennedy of 
St Andrews, while the Earl of Angus was 
made lieutenant-general. Under their man¬ 
agement the government was carried on 
judiciously and successfully; but the death 
of the earl in 1462 and of the bishop in 1466 
left the country a prey to the factious and 
ambitious nobles, conspicuous among whom 
was Lord Boyd of Kilmarnock, high justiciar. 
His son, created Earl of Arran, obtained in 
1467 the hand of the king’s sister, the 
Princess Margaret. The ambition and 
arrogance of the family, however, led to their 
downfall, and both Boyd and Arran fled. 
The king had a refined and cultivated mind, 
but was unfitted to rule a country like Scot¬ 
land and to keep in order its turbulent 
nobles. He spent his time in the society of 
architects, painters and musicians, and the 
rule of these favourites soon grew intolerable 
to the nobles, who attached themselves to 
the king’s brothers, Albany and Mar. James 
became jealous of their popularity and 
imprisoned them; Albany escaped to France, 
but Mar died in confinement. In retaliation 
for an invasion of the country by an English 
fleet, James advanced with an army towards 
England (1482). He had reached Lauder 
when the disaffected nobles suddenly seized 
Cochrane and the other royal favourites 
and hanged them, Angus, hence called 
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‘ Bell-the-Cat taking the initiative. Return¬ 
ing to Edinburgh, they imprisoned the king 
in the castle. Soon the lowland nobles 
again rose in open rebellion, and induced the 
young heir to the throne to join them, while 
the king was supported by the northern 
barons. An encounter took place (June 11, 
1488) at Sauchieburn near Bannockburn. 
The royal army was defeated, and James, in 
galloping from the field, was thrown from 
his horse and murdered. He married in 
1469 Margaret of Denmark (c. 1457-86), 
and left three sons, the eldest of whom 
succeeded. See T. D. Robb, intro, to The 
Thre Prestis of Peblis (1920). 

Jame= IV (1473-1513), king of Scotland 
from 1488 after the murder of his father 
James III, after Sauchieburn, born March 17. 
His confederates in the rebellion took 
possession of the offices of state, the royal 
treasury and the late king’s jewels, and even 
accused the loyal barons of treason and 
deprived them of their estates. When James 
reached maturity he exhibited much energy 
and good sense. He gradually withdrew his 
confidence from the dominant barons and 
transferred it to Sir Andrew Wood and other 
trustworthy counsellors. He vigilantly 
guarded against the encroachments of the 
papal court, and asserted the ecclesiastical 
independence of his kingdom. Though he 
supported the impostor, Perkin Warbeck, 
and invaded England on his behalf, in 1497 
a seven years’ truce was concluded between 
the two kingdoms, and in August 1503 James 
married Margaret (q.v,), eldest daughter of 
Henry VII—an alliance which led ultimately 
to the union of the crowns. When Henry VIII 
joined the league against France, James 
adhered to the French alliance. Petty 
disputes arose between the Borderers, and 
inroads were made on both sides. James was 
irritated at the capture of two Scottish 
privateers by English men-of-war. The 
French king, hard pressed by the Spanish 
and English, made strenuous efforts to obtain 
assistance from the Scots, and James was 
induced to invade England. He lingered 
about the Borders until the Earl of Surrey 
had collected a powerful army; and on 
September 9, 1513, was fought the battle of 
Flodden, in which fell the Scottish king and 
the flower of his nobility, James had great 
accomplishments, was frank and very 
hospitable, but he was also headstrong 
licentious and lavish. See Lives bv I a’ 
Taylor (1913) and R. L. Mackie (1958). ' 

James V (1512-42), king of Scotland from 
3 513, son of the above, bom April 10 at 
LinUthgow, was only an infant when his 
lather s death gave him the crown. The 
queen-dowager was appointed regent, but on 
her marriage (1514) with the Earl of Angus, 
the Duke of Albany, son of the younger 
brother of James III, was made regent in her 
the contentions of the rival 
French and English factions, and the private 
qimrre^ of the nobles, the country was 
reduced to a state of anarchy. Albany, 
assert his authority 
France m 1524. Meanwhile James 
had been placed imder the care of Sir David 
Lyndsay. In 1525 he fell into the hands of 
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^ kept him a close prisoner until 

in 1528 he made his escape from Falkland to 
Stirling, and as an independent sovereign 
began to car^ out a judicious policy. He 
banished the Douglases, punished the Border 
freebooters, chastised the insurgent 
landers, renewed the ancient commerd^i 
treaty between Scotland and the NetherLrSc 
instituted the College of Justice, and nr^ 
tected the peasantry against the tyrann^rr 
the barons. His sympathy with the common 
people and his habit of visiting their housS in 
disguise procured for him the designation nf 
‘ the king of the commons In 1536 James 
visited France, and m 1537 married MaS 
dalcne daughter of , Francis I, who died in 
the following July; m June 1538 he married 
Mary of Guise (q.v.). Meanwhile the 
principles of the reformed faith were makinp 
progress in Scotland, and Henry VIII trieH 
to persuade his nephew to throw off 
papal authority. But James had to rely on 
the support of the clergy in order to reduce 
the exorbitant power of the nobles. Henrv 
mvited the Scottish king to meet him at 
York m 1541, but waited there six days for 
him m vain. Other causes of offence arose 
and war broke out in 1542. An armv nf 
30 000 men under the Duke of Norfolk was 
ordered to myade Scotland, but the attempt 
eridcd in nothing. A Scottish army levied 
advanced to Fala; but the nobles refused to 
follow James beyond the frontier. Another 
army was shortly after levied by the exertions 
of the clergy ; but the command having been 
given to Oliver Sinclair, a royal favorite 
the nobles again refused to act. While the 
Scottish army thus disputed, a body of 
English Borderers tell upon and completely 
routed them at Solway Moss, taking many 
prisoners. James, overwhelmed hy tlm 
shametul discomfiture, retired to Falkland 
Palace; and, attacked by a slow fever died 
December 14, 1542, about seven days after 
the birth of his ill-fated daughter^ Mary 
See Bapst, Les Manages de Jacques K (18891 
James, VI of Scotland from 1567, I of 
England froni 1603 (1566™! 625), the only 
son of Mary, Queen of Scots and Henry Lord 
was born in Edinburgh Castle, 
June 19. On his mother’s lorced abdication 
m 1567 he was proclaimed king. He was 
placed m the keeping of the Earl of Mar and 
taught by George Buchanan. Within eleven 
years Moray, Lennox, Mar and Morton had 
successively held the regency, and when, in 
1578, Morton was driven from power James 
nominally assumed the direction of affairs. 
But his advisers became unpopular, and 
Morton re-established himself. About this 
time James began to exhibit his characteristic 
partiality towards favourites; by help of 
Captain James Stewart, created Earl of 
Duke of Lennox, he was 
^he power of Morton. 
After Morton’s execution (1581) James ruled 
the kingdom through his two favourites, not 
without much discontent. Hence in 1582 
Ruthven, when the king 
was seized by a party of his nobles and 
obliged to sanction the imprisonment of 
Arran apd the banishment of Lennox. In 
1583 a counter-plot effected the king’s 
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freedom, when he immediately restored 
Arran to power. The confederate lords fled 
to England, whence, in 1585, through the 
connivance of Queen Elizabeth, they returned, 
and with an army forced James to capitulate 
in Stirling Castle, Arran was again banished. 

In 1586 Queen Mary, then a prisoner in 
England, was condemned to be executed; 
James’s conduct on this occasion does not 
admit of defence. In 1589 he went to 
Christiania, where he married the Princess 
Anne (1574-1619). The king was frequently 
in conflict with the Presbyterians and with 
the Roman Catholics. Hating Puritanism, 
he was therefore disposed to introduce 
Episcopacy into Scotland, and did ultimately 
(in 1600) succeed in establishing bishops. 
From 1591 to 1594, when .Tames marched 
against them, the Roman Catholic lords in the 
north were in a state of semi-insurrection. 

In 1600 occurred the Gowrie Conspiracy, if 
any conspiracy there was (see Ruthven). On 
the death of Elizabeth in 1603, James 
ascended the English throne as great-grand¬ 
son of James IV’s English wife, the Princess 
Margaret. He was at first well received by his 
subjects in England, but became unpopular 
from his continued partiality towards 
favourites. He also degraded the prerogative 
of the crown by the sale of titles. His chief 
favourite at this time was Robert Carr or Ker, 
a Scotsman, whom he finally created Earl of 
Somerset. When Carr fell out of favour he 
was succeeded by Buckingham. In 1617 
James revisited Scotland, signalizing the 
event by angry disputes with the clergy. 
Henry, Prince of Wales, having died in 1612, 
the succession devolved upon James’s 
second son Charles, between whom and a 
Spanish princess the king was ineffectually 
anxious to effect a marriage. Buckingham, 
who was entrusted with the affair, acted 
rashly and unwisely, and war with Spain was 
the outcome. James died at Theobalds, 
March 27, 1625. Sully described him as ‘ the 
wisest fool in Christendom ’. * He was 

indeed says Macaulay, ‘ made up of two 
men—a witty, well-read scholar, who wrote, 
disputed, and harangued, and a nervous, 
drivelling idiot who acted.’ By Mr Gardiner 
his character has been treated more broadly 
and mildly; perhaps the best estimate of the 
man is Scott’s representation of him in The 
Fortunes of Nigel. See his poetical works, 
ed. J. Craigie, Vol. 11 (1959), and Lives by 
C. Steeholm (1938), H. G. Stafford (1940) 
and W. McElwee. The Wisest Fool in Christen¬ 
dom (1958). 

James, VII of Scotland, H of England 
(both 1685-88) (1633-1701), second son of 
Charles I, was born at St James’s Palace, 
October 12, and was created Duke of York. 
Nine months before his father’s execution he 
escaped to Holland, served under Turenne 
1652-55, and in 1657 took Spanish service 
in Flanders. At the Restoration (1660) 
James was made lord high admiral of 
England, twice commanding the English 
fleet in the ensuing wars with the Dutch. 

In 1659 he had entered into a private marriage 
contract with Anne Hyde, daughter of the 
Earl of Clarendon (q-v.); and the year after 
her death in 1671 as a professed Catholic he 
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own conversion to Catholicism. 
In 1673 parliament passed the Test Act, and 
James was obliged to resign the office of 
lord high admiral. Shortly after he married 
Mary, daughter of the Duke of Modena. 
The national ferment occasioned by the 
Popish Plot became so formidable that he 
had to retire to the Continent, and during his 
absence an attempt was made to exclude 
him from the succession. He returned at the 
close of 1679, and was sent to Scotland to 
take the management of its affairs. The 
cruelties which he inflicted on the Covenanters 
have left an indelible stain upon his memory. 
Meanwhile the Exclusion Bill was twice 
passed by the Commons, but in the first 
instance it was rejected by the Lords, and on 
the second was lost by the dissolution of 
parliament. James then returned to England, 
and in direct viqlation of the law took his 
seat in the council, and resumed the direction 
of naval affairs. At the death of Charles in 
1685 James ascended the throne, and im¬ 
mediately proceeded to levy, on his own 
warrant, the customs and excise duties which 
had been granted to Charles only for life. 
He sent a mission to Rome, heard mass in 
public, and became, like his brother, the 
pensioner of the French king. In Scotland 
the persecution of the Covenanters was 
renewed with increased severity; in England 
the futile rebellion of Monmouth (q.v.) was 
followed by the ‘ Bloody Assize ’. The 
suspension of the Test Act by the king’s 
authority, his prosecution of the seven bishops 
on a charge of seditious libel, his conferring 
ecclesiastical benefices on Roman Catholics, 
his violation of the rights of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, his plan for 
packing parliament, and numerous other 
arbitrary acts showed his fixed determination 
to overthrow the constitution and the church. 
The indignation of the people was at length 
roused, and the interposition of William, 
Prince of Orange, James’s son-in-law and 
nephew, was formally solicited by seven 
leading politicians. William landed at 
Torbay, November 4, 1688, with a powerful 
army, and marched towards London. He 
was everywhere hailed as a deliverer, while 
James was deserted not only by his ministers 
and troops, but even by his daughter the 
Princess Anne. The unfortunate king, on the 
first appearance of danger, had sent his wife 
and infant son to France, and, after one 
futile start and his arrest at Faversham, 
James also escaped and joined them at 
St Germains. He was hospitably received 
by Louis XIV, who settled a pension on him. 
In 1689, aided by a small body of French 
troops, he invaded Ireland and made an 
ineffectual attempt to regain his throne. He 
was defeated at the battle of the Boyne, and 
returned to St Germains, where he resided 
until his death, September 6, 1701. He left 
two daughters—Mary, married to the Prince 
of Orange, and Anne, afterwards queen— 
and one son by his second wife, James 
Francis Edward (see Stewart). He had 
several illegitimate children—one of them, 
Marshal Berwick. See Macaulay’s History 
with C. H. Firth, Commentary (1938), W. S. 
Churchill, Marlborough (1933^88), study by 
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Ogg (1955), and Life by F. C. Turner 
(1948). . , 

JAMES, (1) Arthur Lloyd (1884-1943), British 
phonetician, born at Pentre, graduated at 
Cardiff University and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, became lecturer in phonetics at 
University College, London, in 1920, and in 
1927 head of the phonetics department at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, a 
position which was raised to the dignity of a 
professorial chair in 1933. He is chiefly 
remembered for his Historical Introduction to 
French Phonetics (1929) and for his work with 
the B.B.C., whose adviser he was in all 
matters concerning pronunciation, and whose 
well-known handbooks on the pronunciation 
of place names he edited. He died by his 
own hand after taking his wife’s life, as a 
result of a depressive psychosis brought on 
by the war. 

(2) George Payne Rainsford (1801-60), 
English novelist, born in London, wrote 
numerous historical romances, such as 
Richelieu (1829), Henry Masterton (1832) 
parodied by Thackeray in Barbazure for his 
two horsemen (his stock opening). He was 
British consul at Richmond, Virginia (1852- 
1856), and at Venice. See Ellis, The Solitary 
Horseman (1927). 

(3) Henry, 1st Baron James of Hereford 
(1828-1911), English lawyer, born at Here¬ 
ford, educated at Cheltenham College, and 
called to the bar in 1852, entered parliament 
as a liberal in 1869 and rose to become 
attorney-general in 1873. He defended the 
case for The Times before the Parnell Com¬ 
mission. In 1895-1902 he was chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a peerage. 
See Life by Lord Askwith (1930). 

(4) Henry (1843-1916), American novelist, 
brother of (9), bom in New York, April 15, 
of Irish and Scottish stock, until his father’s 
death was known as Henry James, junior, 
the father (1811-82) being a well-known 
theological writer and lecturer, an exponent 
of Swedenborg and Sandemanianism. After 
a roving youth in America and Europe and 
desultory law studies at Harvard, he began 
in 1865 to contribute brilliant literary 
reviews and short stories. His work as a 
novelist falls into three periods. To the first, 
in which he is mainly concerned with the 
‘ international situation the impact of 
American life on the older European civiliza¬ 
tion, belong Roderick Hudson (1875), The 
American (1877), Daisy Miller (1879), 
Washington Square (1880), Portrait of a Lady 
(1881), Princess Casamassima, in which he 
probes the shadier aspects of European 
political life, and finally The Bostonians 
(1886). From 1869 he made his home in 
England, chiefly in London and in Rye, 
Sussex, where he, the elderly, urbane aesthete 
of letters, struck up an oddly contrasted 
friendship with the brilliant pioneer of science 
fiction and self-conscious reformer of man¬ 
kind, H. G. Wells, a friendship which lasted 
until the latter’s savage attack on the Jamesian 
ethos in the novel, Boon (1915). His second 
period, devoted to purely English subjects, 
comprises The Tragic Muse (1890), The Spoils 
ofPoynton (1897), What Maisie Knew (1897) 
and The Awkward Age (1899). James reverts 


to Anglo-American attitudes in his last great 
period, which includes The Wings of a Dovp 
(1902), The Ambassadors (1903) possibly his 
masterpiece. The Golden Bowl (1904) and 
two unfinished novels. Collections of his 
characteristic ‘ long short stories ’ include 
Terminations (1895), The Two Magics (18981 
and The Altar of the Dead (1909). James is 
the acknowledged master of the psychological 
novel, which has profoundly influenced the 
20th-century literary scene. Plot is sacrificed 
in the interests of minute delineation of 
character. Many seemingly insignificant 
incidents, however, subtly contribute allegori¬ 
cally or metaphorically to the author’s 
intentions. James seldom listened to the end 
of a story told at dinner, but would silence 
the speaker after he had merely verbally set 
the scene. ‘ Leave the rest to the imagina¬ 
tion he would explain. A Jamesian 
‘ incident ’ would often amount to no more 
than a physical gesture, the movement of the 
arm, a manner of standing up or of passing 
the bread at the table. Hence the criticism 
that ‘ nothing ever happens ’ in his later 
novels. But the never failing note of authen¬ 
ticity of his descriptions, the curious sugges¬ 
tive power of his prose, the skill with which 
he marshals minutely observed detail sustains 
the interest and catalyses continued con¬ 
templation. The outbreak of the first World 
War brought out his pro-English sympathies. 
He became a British subject and shortly 
before his death was fittingly awarded the 
O.M. He died February 28, 1916. See his 
critical studies, French Poets and Novelists 
(1878) and the essay, ‘ On the Art of Fiction ’ 
(1884), travel sketches such as The American 
Scene (1906) and three volumes of memoirs, 
A Small Boy and Others (1913), Notes of a Son 
and a Brother (1914) and the unfinished The 
Middle Years (1917); also studies by Rebecca 
West (1916), J. W. Beach (1918), P. Edgar 
(1927), F. O. Matthicssen (1946), Van W. 
Brooks (1947), S. Nocl-Smith (1947), H. 
Dupee (1951), D. W. Jefferson (I960), also 
Parisian Sketches, ed. Edel and Lind (1958) 
and Henry James and H. G. Wells, correspon¬ 
dence, ed. Edel and Ray (1958). 

(5) Jesse Woodson (1847-1882), American 
Wild West robber, born in Clay County, 
Missouri, led numerous bank and train 
robberies before being murdered by one of 
his fellow brigands. More recently he has 
been the subject of numerous Hollywood 
‘ Westerns ’. 

(6) Montague Rhodes (1862-1936), English 
scholar and author, born at Goodnestone, 
Kent, was elected provost of his college, 
King’s, Cambridge in 1905, was director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum (1894-1908) and 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge (1913-15). 
In 1918 he became provost of his old school, 
Eton College. He catalogued the manuscripts 
of every Cambridge college, of Aberdeen 
University, and several London libraries, 
wrote studies on the Apocrypha, the art and 
literature of the Middle Ages and the highly 
popular collection of Ghost Stories of an 
Antiquary (1905-11), Twelve Medieval Ghost 
Rories (1922), &c. He was awarded the 
O.M. in 1930. See his autobiography, 
Eton and King^s (1926). 
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(7) Robert (1705-76), English physician, 
born in Staffordshire, practised in London 
and invented James’s fever powders, which 
were popular in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
He also compiled a Medical Dictionarv 
(1743). 

(8) William (d. 1827), English naval 

historian, compiler of The Naval History (5 
vols. 1822-24), which disclosed American 
naval superiority, was a Jamaica attorney, 
and from 1815 lived in England. 

(9) Wiiliani (1842-1910), American psycho¬ 
logist and pragmatic philosopher, brother of 
(4), born in New York, was educated there 
and in several schools in Europe, eventually 
graduated in medicine at Harvard, where he 
became lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
in 1872, assistant professor of Philosophy 
(1882), professor (1885) and in 1889 changed 
his professorial title to that of Psychology. 
With Lange he formulated the theory that 
emotions are the perceptions of physiological 
changes rather than the reverse, e.g. we are 
frightened because we run. With his greatest 
work, Principles of Psychology (1890; 
abridged 1892), he firmly placed psychology 
upon a physiological foundation, encouraged 
experimental work at Harvard, although he 
practised it little himself. His other famous 
psychological work is The Varieties of 
Religious Experience (1902), which constitute 
his Edinburgh Gifford Lectures. His best 
philosophical work is the essay, The Will to 
Believe (1897), in which he expounded his 
brand of pragmatism which he called radical 
empiricism, opposing all metaphysical sys¬ 
tems but unlike other empiricists allowing 
religious as well as scientific working hypo¬ 
theses. Beliefs do not work because they are 
true, but true because they work. Two other 
notable philosophical studies are his Oxford 
Hibbert Lectures, A Pluralistic Universe 
(1909), in which he comments on Hegel, 
Fechtner and Bergson, and his posthumous 
Some Problems of Philosophy (1911). See his 
Letters, ed. by his son, Henry (1920), Life by 
A. A. Roback (1943), and studies by R. B. 
Perry (1935), M. Knight (1950), L. Morris 
(1950). 

J.4MESON, (1) Anna (1794-1860), Irish art 
critic and author, daughter of Brownell 
Murphy, a miniature-painter, was born at 
Dublin. In 1825 she married Robert 
Jameson, a barrister; but they never got on 
well together; and from 1829 when he went 
as a judge to Dominica she lived apart from 
him save for a visit to him in Canada (1836- 
1838). Her writings include Diary of an 
Ennuy^e (1826), Characteristics of Shake- 
speare^s Women (1832), Beauties of the Court 
of Charles // (1833), and works on art. See 
Memoirs by her niece, Gerardine Macpherson 
(1878), and Letters and Friendships by S. 
Erskine (1915). 

(2) Sir Leander Starr, 1st Bart. (1853- 
1917), South African statesman, was born at 
Edinburgh, studied medicine there and at 
London, and began practice at Kimberley in 
1878. Through Cecil Rhodes ‘Dr Jim’ 
engaged in pioneer work, was in 1891 made 
administrator for the South Africa Company 
at Fort Salisbury, and won enormous 
popularity. During the troubles at Johannes¬ 


burg between the Uitlanders and the Boer 
government, Jameson, who by order of 
Rhodes had concentrated the military forces 
of Rhodesia at Mafeking on the Transvaal 
frontier, started with five hundred troopers 
to support the Uitlanders, December 29, 

1895. At Krugersdorp they were over¬ 
powered by an overwhelming force of Boers, 
and, sleepless and famishing, were after a 
sharp fight compelled to surrender, January 2, 

1896. Handed over to the British authorities. 
Dr Jameson was in July condemned in 
London to fifteen months imprisonment, but 
was released in December. In 1900 he was 
elected to the Cape Legislative Assembly, and 
in 1904-08 was (Progressive) premier of 
Cape Colony. A baronet from 1911, he 
retired from politics in 1912, and became 
president of the B.S.A. Company in 1913. 
See Life by I. Colvin (1922) and E. Pakenham, 
Jameson^s Raid (1960). 

(3) (Margaret) Storm (1897- ), English 

novelist, born in Whitby. Her first success 
was The Lovely Ship (1927), which was 
followed by more than thirty books that 
maintained her reputation as story-teller and 
stylist. These include The Voyage Home 
(1930), The Delicate Monster (1937), Cloudless 
May (1943), The Black Laurel (1948), The 
WriteVs Situation (1950), The Hidden River 
(1955) and A Cup of Tea for Mr Thorgill 
(1957). An autobiography. No Time Like 
the Present, appeared in 1933. 

(4) Robert (1772-1854), Scottish geologist, 
born at Leith, studied at Edinburgh and 
(under Werner) at Freiburg. Professor of 
Natural History at Edinburgh from 1804, he 
was first a Wernerian, later a follower of 
Hutton. 

JAMESONE, George (c. 1588-1644), Scottish 
portrait-painter, was born in Aberdeen, and 
in 1612 was bound apprentice for eight years 
to John Anderson, a painter in Edinburgh. 
This overthrows the tradition that the 
‘ Scottish Van Dyck as he has absurdly 
been called, studied under Rubens at Antwerp. 
He lived latterly and died in Edinburgh. 
See J. Bulloch’s George Jamesone (1885), 
and Notes and Queries for April 1894. 

JAMET, Marie, zhah-may (1820-93), a St 
Servan seamstress, founder in 1840 with 
Jeanne Jugan, Virginie Tredaniel, and the 
Abbe Le Pailleur of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor. 

JAMI (1414-92), the last great Persian poet, 
was born at Jam in Khorasan, and died at 
Herat. Among his poems were Yusuf u 
Zuleikha (trans. by A. Rogers, 1895) and 
Salaman u Absal (trans. by E. FitzGerald). 
He also wrote prose works. 

JAMIESON, John (1759-1838), Scottish 
lexicographer, was a Secessionist pastor in 
Forfar (1781-96) and Edinburgh (1797-1830). 
His Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language (1808; revised by Longmuir and 
Donaldson 1879-87) is of value as a collection 
of words, but not philologically. Yet it only 
began to be superseded in 1931. He wrote a 
number of theological and antiquarian works 
and some poetry, and he edited Barbour’s 
Bruce and Blind Harry’s Wallace. 

JAMIN, Jules Caestin, zha-mi (1818-86), 
French physicist, was the director of the 
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physical laboratory in the Sorbonne from 
its foundation in 1868. He invented an 
interferometer in which interference fringes 
are produced by two closely parallel beams 
of light. 

JAMMES, Francis, zhahm (1868-1938), 
French writer, born at Toiirnay in_ the 
Pyrenees, wrote poems of nature and religion 
—De rangehis de Vaiibe d Vang^lus dii sofr 
(1898), Deiiil des primeveres (1901), Triomphe 
de la vie (1904), Giorgiqites Chritiennes 
H911-12), &c.—and prose romances such as 
he Roman dii lievre (1903), See studies by 
Bertschi (1938) and Guidetti (Turin 1938). 

JAMNITZER, or Jamitzer, Wenzel (1508-85), 
a Nuremberg goldsmith, born in Vienna, 
founded a family w'orkshop with his brother 
Albrecht and later worked with his sons as 
court goldsmith. His grandson, Christoph 
(1563-1618), published a book of fantastic 
engravings, Groteskenbiich (1610). 

JANACEK, Leos, ya'naJi-chek (1854-1938), 
Czech composer, born in Moravia, the son 
of a village schoolmaster, at sixteen was 
choirmaster at Brno, where he eventually 
settled after studying at Prague and Leipzig. 
Devoted to the Czech folk-song tradition, he 
matured late as a composer, principally of 
operas, of which Jenufa (1904, first performed 
1912), Osiil (1904) and perhaps The House 
of the Dead (1938), for which he wrote his 
own libretto based on Dostoievsky’s auto- 
bio^aphical novel, are the most strikingly 
original in terms of rhythm and subtle 
melodic dependence upon language. His 
other compositions include eight further 
operas, a mass, a sextet for wind-instruments 
and the song cycle. The Diary of One Who Has 
Vanished. See studies by M. Brod (Prague 
1924) and D. Muller (Paris 1930). 

JANE, Frederick Thomas (1870-1916), British 
naval author, journalist and artist, born at 
Upottery, Devon. He worked first as an 
artist then as a naval correspondent on 
various periodicals. He founded and edited 
Janets Fighting Ships (1898) and All the 
World'^s Aircraft (1909), the annuals by which 
his name is best known. Inventor of the 
Naval War Game, his non-fiction works 
include Heresies of Sea Power (1906) and 
The World's Warships (1915). Among his 
novels are Ever Mohun (1901) and A Royal 
Bluejacket (1908). 

JANET, zhan-ay, (1) Frangois. See Clouet. 

(2) Paul (1823-99), French anti-materialist 
philosopher, uncle of (3), born in Paris, was 
in turn preacher at Bourges, professor of 
Philosophy at Strasbourg, and of Logic in the 
lyceum Louis-le-Grand. In 1864 he was 
elected to the Academy of Moral Sciences, 
thereafter lectured in the Sorbonne. He held 
that spirit exists apart from the body. 

(3) Pierre (1859-1947), French psycho¬ 
logist, nephew of (2), bom in Paris, studied 
under Charcot (q.v.), lectured in Philosophy 
and became the director of La Salpetriere, 
the psychological laboratory, and eventually 

Psychology at the Sorbonne 
(1898) and College de France (1902). His 
theo^ of hysteria, which linked ‘ dissocia¬ 
tion with a lowering of psychic energy, was 
described by Freud as the first significant 
psychological theory, based as it was on 


sound clinical practice. His works include 
Major Symptoms of Hysteria (1907). Spp 
study by Mayo (1951). 

JANEN, Jules Gabriel, zha-nt (1804-74) 
French critic and novelist, born at St Etienne’ 
took early to iournalism, and his dramatic 
criticisms in the Journal des Dibats made 
him a reputation as an opponent of romanti¬ 
cism and advocate of a classical revival. His 
strange and at least half-serious story VAne 
mort et la femme guillotinie (1829) was 
followed by Barnave (1831), half historical 
novel, half polemic against the Orleans 
family. He was elected to the Academy in 
1870. See his Correspondance (12 vols. 1877) 
Life by Picdagnel (3rd cd. 1883). ’ 

JANNINGS, Emil (1885-^1950), German actor 
born at Rorschach in Switzerland, made 
his name in Max Reinhardt’s company, and 
was introduced into moving picture’s by 
Ernst Liibitsch. FTe worked in American 
films from 1925 to 1929, then returned to 
Germany, where he appeared with Marlene 
Dietrich in The Blue Angela his most famous 
picture. 

JANSEN, yahn'sen, (0 Cornelius (1585-1638), 
founder of the Jansenist sect, was born at 
Acquoi, near Lcerdam in Holland, October 
28. He studied at Utrecht, Louvain and 
Paris; became professor of Theology at 
Bayonne and in 1630 at Louvain. In 1636 
he was made Bishop of Ypres. He died 
May 6, 1638, just as he had completed his 
great work, the Augustinus (4 vols.), which 
sought to prove that the teaching of St Augus¬ 
tine against the Pelagians and scmi-Pelagians 
on Grace, Free-will and Predestination was 
directly opposed to the teaching of the Jesuit 
schools. Jansen repudiated the ordinary 
Catholic dogma of the freedom of the will, 
and refused to admit merely sufficient grace, 
maintaining that interior grace is irresistible, 
and that Christ died for all. On its publica¬ 
tion in 1640, the Augustinus caused a major 
outcry, especially by the Jesuits, and it was 
prohibited by a decree of the Inquisition in 
1641; in the following year it was con¬ 
demned by Urban VTir in the bull InEminenti. 
Jansen was supported by Arnauld, Pascal 
and the Port-Royalists. The controversy 
raged in France with more or less violence 
for nearly a century, when a large number of 
Jansenists emigrated to the Netherlands. 
The Utrecht Jansenists are in doctrine and 
discipline strictly orthodox Roman Catholics, 
known by their countrymen as Oude Roomsch 
(‘ Old Roman ’). See C. A. Sainle-Beuve, 
Port Royal (1840), and N. Abercrombie 
(1936). ■ 

(2) Zacharias (c. 1600), Dutch optician, 
the alleged discoverer in 1609 of the telescope. 
JANSSEN, (1) Cornells (1593~c. 1664), 

Dutch portrait-painter, was born in London, 
and died at Amsterdam, having quitted 
England in 1643. His portraits show the 
influence of Van Dyck, with whom he worked 
at the court of Charles I. Pie is represented 
in the National Gallery, London, and at 
Chatsworth. 

(2), or Johnson, Gcraert (fl. c. 1616), 
sculptor of the well-known portrait bust of 
Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon, bom in 
London of an English mother and Geraert 
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the elder, also a noteworthy sculptor of 
sepulchral effigies, coats of arms, &c., who 
had emigrated from Holland c. 1567. 

(3) Pierre Jules Cesar, zhd-sen (1824-1907), 
French astronomer, born in Paris, lame from 
childhood, became head of the Astrophysical 
Observatory at Meudon, greatly advanced 
spectrum analysis by his observation of the 
bright line spectrum of the solar atmosphere 
(1868F He was elected Academician in 1873. 
JANSSENS, Abraham {c. 1575-1632), Flemish 
painter of Antwerp. His most famous 
pictures are the Entombment of Christ and 
the Adoration of the Magi at Antwerp. 
JANSZOON, Laurens, often called Coster 
(c. 1370-1440), claimed by the Dutch as the 
inventor of printing, was born and died at 
Haarlem. He is supposed to have made his 
great invention between 1420 and 1426, to 
have been sacristan {Koster) at Haarlem, and 
to have died of the plague. No question has 
caused more discussion than that between 
Coster and Gutenberg; for the former’s 
claim see Hcssels’ Haarlem the Birthplace of 
Printing (1888). 

JANUARIUS, St, or San Gennaro (d. c. 305), 
Christian martyr, bishop of Benevento, 
martyred at Pozzuoli in 305. His body is 
preserved in Naples cathedral, with two 
phials supposed to contain his blood, 
believed to liquefy on September 19, his feast 
day, and other occasions. See M. Serao’s 
San Gennaro (1909). 

JAQUES-DALCROZE, Emile, zhahk dahl- 
kroz (1865-1951), Swiss composer, born at 
Vienna, originated eurhythmies, a method of 
expressing the rhythmical aspects of music 
by physical movement, taught at Dresden 
and Geneva and composed operas, &c. 
JARDINE, Douglas Robert (1900- ), British 
cricketer, born in Bombay, scored live 
centuries in 1927 and in Australia (1927-28) 
made 341 runs in Test Matches. He cap¬ 
tained England (1932-34), and his champion¬ 
ship of Larwood’s ‘ leg-theory ’ or ‘ body¬ 
line ’ bowling in the Australian series (1932- 
1933) caused acute controversy. See his 
In Quest of the Ashes (1933). 

JARNEFELT, Armas, yayr'- (1869-1958), 
Finnish opera composer and conductor, 
brother-in-law of Sibelius, born at Viborg, 
studied under Busoni and Massenet and 
conducted in Germany, Helsinki and Stock¬ 
holm, taking Swedish citizenship in 1910. 
He is best known for his Praeludiurn and 
Berceuse for orchestra, choral music and 
songs. 

JASMIN, zhas-mi, pseud, of Jacques Boe 
(1798-1864), Provencal poet, who, born at 
Agen, earned his living as a barber. He was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
in 1846, and in 1852 his works were crowned 
by the Academy. Among his best pieces 
(collected in Las Papillotos) are the mock- 
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became professor of Psychology and in 1921 
professor of Philosophy, both at Heidelberg. 
His mam works are Psychologie der Welian- 
schauungen (1919) under Dilthey’s influence, 
0932) and und Existenz 

(1935, trans. 1956). For Jaspers, philosophy 
begins with science, but scientific objectivity 
can n^er give a complete description of the 
self. The unauthentic self, i.e. that described 
by science, must be supplemented by the 
capacity for choice, or authentic self, which 
has a different sort of existence, called 
bemg-oneself ’ and which alone can give 
meaning to the former. Philosophy, however 
arises on the transcendental level of the 
Umgreifende (‘ Encompassing ’), which em¬ 
braces the rational world of science, human 
choice, everything. Such philosophizing 
must always be subjective, but it is not 
entirely arbitrary because it must be within 
the philosophical tradition. For his uncom¬ 
promising attitude to the Nazis, he was 
awarded the Goethe prize (1947) and 
appointed professor at Basel (1948). See 
also Der Philosophische Glaiibe (1948) trans. 

‘ The Perennial Scope of Philosophy ’ (1949) 
studies by E. Allen (1951) and ed! 
P. Schillp (1958). 

JAURfiS, Jean, zhd-res (1859-1914), French 
Socialist leader, writer and orator, bom in 
1859 at Castres (Tarn), lectured on philosophy 
at Toulouse, became a deputy (1885) 
founded the Socialist paper UHiimanUe 
(1904), and was assassinated July 31, 1914 
at the onset of the first World War. See 
Life by J. H. Jackson (1943). 

JAY, John (1745-1829), American statesman 
and jurist, born in New York, was admitted 
to the bar in 1768. Elected to the Continental 
congress in 1774 and 1775, he drafted the 
constitution of New York state in 1777, of 
which he was appointed chief-justice; was 
elected president of congress in 1778; and 
in 1779 was sent as minister to Spain. From 
1782 he was one of the most influential of 
the peace commissioners. In 1784-89 he 
was secretary for foreign affairs, and soon 
became chief-justice of the supreme court. 
In 1794 he concluded with Lord Grenville 
the convention known as ‘ Jay’s treaty 
which, though favourable to the United 
States, was denounced by the Democrats as 
a betrayal of France. Jay was governor of 
New York from 1795 to 1801. There is a 
Life (1833) by his son, William Jay (1789- 
1858), a notable anti-slavery leader. See 
Life by F. Monaghan 0935). 

JEANNE D^ALBRET, zhan dal-bray (1528- 
1572), only daughter and heiress of John II 
of Navarre and Bearn, married in 1548 
Antoine de Bourbon, Due de Vendome, and 
in 1553 gave birth to Henry IV of France. 
She was a Huguenot and poetess. See Life 
by Freer (2nd ed. London 1861). 


heroic CAa/7va/*z (1825); The Blind Girl of JEANNE D’ARC. See Joan of Arc. 


CastebCuilM (1835), translated by Long¬ 
fellow; Francovneto (1840); The Twin 
Brothers (1841); Martha the Simple (1845); 
and The SoEs Week (1849). See Life by 
Samuel Smiles (1892). 

lASPERS, Karl, yas'- (1883- ), German 

existentialist philosopher, born at Oldenburg, 
wrote on psychopathology (1913) and in 1916 


JEANS, Sir James Hopwood (1877-1946), 
English mathematical physicist, astronomer 
and popular scientific writer, bom at Orms- 
kirk, near Southport, became a fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and from 1905 
to 1909 was professor of Applied Mathe¬ 
matics at Princeton, N.J. He was secretary 
of the Royal Society (1919-29), president of 
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:he Royal Astronomical Society (l925-“27) 
and of the British Association in 1934. He 
made important contributions to the dynami¬ 
cal theory of gases, radiation, quantum theory 
and stellar evolution, but was best known 
for his popular exposition of physical and 
astronomical theories and their philosophical 
bearings, such as The Mysterious Universe 
fl930). The Stars in Their Courses (1931), 
The New Background of Science (1933), &c. 
He was knighted in 1928 and awarded the 
O.M. in 1939. He married Susi, n^e Hock 
(1911- ), the Austrian-born organist and 
harpsichordist. See study by E. A. Milne 
(1952). 

JEBAVY', Vaclav. See Brezina. 

JEBB, Sir Richard Claverhouse (1841-1905), 
Scottish Greek scholar, born at Dundee, 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was elected fellow, and in 1875 appointed 
professor of Greek at Glasgow, and in 1889 
regius professor of Greek at Cambridge. In 
1891 he was elected M.P. (Unionist) for 
Cambridge University. His books include 
Characters of Theophrastus (1870), The Attic 
Orators (1876-80), Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse (1873), Influence of Classical 
Greek Poetry (1893), &c. His greatest work 
is his Sophocles (with trans., 9 vols., 1883- 
1917). See Life by Lady Jebb (1907). 
JEEJEEBHOY. See Jejeebhoy. 

JEFFERIES, John Richard (1848-87), English 
naturalist and novelist, bom near Swindon, 
started as a journalist on the staff of the 
North Wilts Herald about 1866, and became 
known by a letter to The Times (1872) on the 
Wiltshire labourers. His first real success, 
The Gamekeeper at Home (1878), was 
followed up by Wild Life in a Southern 
County (1879), Amaryllis at the Fair (1884), 
and other books which have become classics 
of the countryside. The Story of my Heart 
(1883) is a strange autobiography of inner 
life; After London, or Wild England (1885), 
is a curious romance of the future. See works 
by Sir Walter Besant (1888), H. S. Salt 
(1893), E, Thomas (1909), R. Arkell (1933), 
and Jefferies" England, ed. S. J. Looker 
(1937). 

JEFFERSON, ( 1 ) Joseph (1829-1905), Ameri¬ 
can comic actor, born in Philadelphia, came 
of a theatrical stock, his great-grandfather 
having belonged to Garrick’s company at 
Drury Lane, while his father and grandfather 
were well-known American actors. Jefferson 
appeared on the stage at three, and had for 
years been a strolling actor, when in 1857, in 
New York, he made a hit as Doctor Pan gloss, 
and in 1858 created the part of AsaTrenchard 
in Our American Cousin. In 1865 he visited 
London, and at the Adelphi first played his 
famous part of Rip Van Winkle. See his 
Amtobiography (1890). 

(2) Thomas (1743—1826), 3rd president of 
the United States, bom at Shadwell, Albe¬ 
marle county, Virginia, April 13, in 1767 was 
admitted to the bar, and practised with 
success. In 1769 he was elected to the House 
of Burgesses, where he joined the revolu¬ 
tionary party. He took a prominent part in 
the calling of the first Continental Congress 
in 1774, to which he was sent as a delegate; 
he claimed the authorship of the celebrated 


Declaration of Independence, signed July 4 
1776. .lefferson now assisted the people of 
Virginia in forming a state constitution and 
was governor 1779-81. in congress he 
secured (1783) the adoption of the^decimal 
system of coinage. He was sent to Frannp 
in 1784 with Franklin and Adams as pleni 
potentiary; next year he succeeded Franklin 
as minister there; and in 1789 Washington 
appointed him secretary of state. From the 
origin of the Federal and Republican parties 
Jefferson was the recognized head of the 
latter, while the other members of the cabinet 
and the president were Federalists. In I 794 
he withdrew from public life, but in 1797 
was called to the vice-presidency of the United 
States, and in 1801 was chosen president by 
the House of Representatives. The popular 
vote re-elected him by a large majority for 
the next presidential term. Among the chief 
events of his first term were the war with 
Tripoli, the admission of Ohio, and the 
Louisiana purchase; of his second term, the 
firing on the Chesapeake by the Leopard, the 
Embargo, the trial of Aaron Burr for treason 
and the prohibition of the slave-trade. In 
1809 he finally retired to private life, but 
continued to advise in the capacity of elder 
statesman, and helped to found the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia (1825). He died July 4 . 
Ford edited his Works (10 vols. 1893-99) and 
Autobiography (1914). See Lives by F. W. 
Hiest (1926), G. Chinard (1929), S. K. 
Padover (1942), M. Kimball (1943), M. 
Beloff (1948), D. Malone (1949), Jonas (1953 
and N. Schachner (1958). 

JEFFERY, Dorothy. Sec Pentreath. 
JEFFREY, Francis Jeffrey, Lord (1773-1850), 
Scottish critic and judge, born in Edinburgh, 
studied at Glasgow and Oxford, and in 1794 
was called to the Scottish bar, but as a TOig 
made little progress for many years. In the 
trials for sedition (1817-22) he acquired a 
great reputation; in 1820 and again in 1823 
he was elected lord rector of Glasgow 
University, in 1829 dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates. In 1830 he was returned for 
Perth, and on the formation of Earl Grey’s 
ministry became Lord Advocate. After the 
passing of the Reform Bill he was returned 
for Edinburgh, which he represented until 
1834, when he was made a judge of the Court 
of Session. From 1815 he lived at Craig- 
crook. It is as literary critic and leader in a 
new departure in literary enterprise that 
Jeffrey holds his title to fame. It was he 
who, along with Sydney Smith, Francis 
Horner and a few others, established the 
Edinburgh Review, of which he was editor 
until 1829. His own contributions were 
very numerous and brilliant, if biased; his 
strictures of Wordsworth, Keats and Byron 
for example. While in the United States to 
marry his second wife, he dined with Presi¬ 
dent Madison during the British-American 
War of 1812. A selection of his own articles 
were published in 1844. See Lives by H. T. 
Cockbiirn (1852) and J, A. Greig (1948). 
JEFFREYS, ( 1 ) George Jeffreys, 1 st Baron, 
the ‘ infamous Jeffreys ’ (1648-89), English 
judge, born at Acton near Wrexham, called 
to the bar in 1668, rose rapidly, and became 
in 1671 common serjeant of the City of 
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London. Hitherto nominally a Puritan, he 
began to intrigue for court favour, was made 
solicitor to the Duke of York, was knighted 
in 1677, and became recorder of London in 
1678. Actively concerned in the Popish Plot 
prosecutions, he was made chief-justice of 
Chester and king’s serjeant in 1680, baronet 
in 1681 and chief-justice of King’s Bench in 
1683. His first exploit was the judicial 
murder of Algernon Sidney, but in every 
state-trial he proved a willing tool to the 
crown, thus earning the favour of James, 
who raised him to the peerage (1685). 
Among his earliest trials were those of Titus 
Oates and Richard Baxter; then he was sent 
to the west to try the followers of Monmouth 
(q.v.), and hanged, transported, whipped 
and fined hundreds of them, during the 
‘ bloody assize ’. Fie was lord chancellor 
from September 1685 until the downfall of 
James, and supported all the king’s measures 
as president of the newly-revived Court of 
High Commission, and in the trial of the 
seven bishops. Yet he had rational views on 
witchcraft, and was too honest to turn 
Catholic. On James’s flight he tried to 
follow his example, but was caught at 
Wapping, disguised as a sailor, and sent to 
the Tower to save him from the mob. There 
he died, April 18, 1689. See Lives by H. W. 
Woolrych (1827), H. B. Irving (1898), H. M. 
Hyde (1948), and Sir E. Parry, The Bloody 
Assize (1929). 

(2) Flarold (1891- ), English geophysi¬ 

cist, born at Birtley, Durham, became reader 
in geophysics at Cambridge in 1931. He was 
one of the first to investigate the effect of 
radioactivity on the cooling of the earth and 
on mountain formation. He estimated the 
age of the solar system as a few thousand 
million years and postulated that Mercury 
might once have been a satellite of Venus. 
JEFFRIES, J'ohn (1744—1819), American 
balloonist, a Boston physician who settled in 
England after the American revolution, made 
the first balloon crossing of the English 
channel with Blanchard (q.v.), January 7, 

1785. 

JEJEEBHOY, Sir Jamsetjee, zhee'zhee-balTee 
(1783-1859), Indian Parsee merchant and 
philanthropist, born at Bombay, was taken 
into partnership by his father-in-law, a 
Bombay merchant, in 1800. When peace 
was restored in Europe in 1815 Indian trade 
with Europe increased enormously. By 1822 
he had amassed £2,000,000, with which he 
contributed generously to various educational 
and philanthropic institutions in Bombay, 
irrespective of religious affiliation. The 
Queen knighted him in 1842, and in 1857 he 
was made a baronet. 

See Jalal Ad-din Rumi. 

Jf LFACIC, Josef, Count, yeVa-cheech (1801- 
1859),_ Hungarian politician, born at Petro- 
varadin, became an officer in the Austrian 
army and a devoted servant of Austrian 
mperialism. He was appointed governor of 
Croatia and helped to suppress the Hungarian 
rising (1848). See M. Hartley, The Man who 
saved Austria (1912), 

JELLICOE, John Rushworth Jellicoe, 1st 
Earl (1859-1935), British sailor, born at 
Southampton, the son of a sea captain. 


JENJNER 


and after a brilliant 
lieutenant in 1880. 
He served in the Egyptian war of 1882, was 
survivors of the collision between 
the Camperdown and the Victoria in 1893 
and commanded an international overland 
expedition to relieve the legations at Peking 
during the Boxer rising (1900), was severely 
wounded and awarded the C.B. After special 
courses in gunnery, he played a major part 
in the overdue modernization of the fleet 
under Fisher (q.v.), particularly in the 

^f'eadnoiight 

battleships, torpedo and submarine tactics, 
&c. In 1908 he became third sea lord 
and comptroller of the navy and at the 
outbreak of the first World War he was 
appointed c.-in-c. of the Grand Fleet with 
the acting rank of admiral. After two minor 
engagements at t^ Heligoland Bight (August 
1914) and off the Dogger Bank (January 1915) 
he managed to catch the reluctant German 
fleet at sea off Jutland in the evening of 
May 31, 1916. The battle was never fully 
joined, but the German fleet beat a hasty 
retreat favoured by poor visibility and never 
put out to sea again in force for the remainder 
^ T Uespite ill-informed criticism 

over Jelheoe’s cautious handling of the battle 
and the heavier British losses sustained 
Jellicoe was awarded the Order of Merit, but 
unjustly relieved of his command in 1917, 
first sea lord, he organized 
r defence against German submarines. 

In 1919 he was promoted admiral of the 
fleet, received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament and a grant of £50,000. He was 
governor of New Zealand (1920-24) and 
president of the British Legion 
(1928-32) in succession to Haig. He was 
created an earl in 1925 and was buried in 
® Cathedral. See his The Grand Fleet 
( 919), Life by Sir R. Bacon (1936), who 
also wrote The Jutland Scandal (1924). 
JENGHIZ KHAN. See Genghis. 

JENKINS, (1) Herbert (1876-1923), English 
publisher and writer, born in Norwich. His 
humorous books about the Cockney, Bindie 
(1916, 1918, &c.), were amongst the first 
publications of the publishing house which he 
founded in 1912 and which bears his name. 

(2) John (1592-1678), English composer of 
chamber music, born at Maidstone, Kent 
served as musician to the royal and noble 
families and composed a great number of 
fantasies for strings. In Nomines, suites, 
catches, anthems and songs. 

(3) Robert, an English merchant captain, 
trading from Jamaica, who alleged that in 
1731 his sloop had been boarded by a Spanish 
guarda costa, and that, though no proof of 
smuggling had been found, he had been 

tortured, and his ear torn off. The said ear_ 

some said he had lost it in the pillory—he 
produced in 1738 in the House of Commons 
and so helped to force Walpole into the ‘ War 
of Jenkins’ Ear’ against Spain in 1739. 
Jenkins was later appointed governor of 
St Helena. 

Liverpool, Earl op. 

JEN1>®R, (1) Edward (1749-1823), English 

physician, the discoverer of vaccination, was 
born at Berkeley vicarage, Gloucestershire 
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M?y 17. He was apprcniiced to a surgeon (1904-44), fourteen oi' which were translat^^ 
at Sodbury, in 1770 went to London to study into English as The Waving Rye (19591 
under John Hunter, and in 1773 settled at his lyric poetry (1901-41), all serve 
Berkeley, where he acquired a large practice, vindicate Jensen’s high place in modern 
In 1775 he began to examine the truth of the Scandinavian literature. He was awarded a 
traditions respecting cow-pox, and became Nobel prize for Literature in 1944. Seestudv 
convinced that it was efficacious as a protec- by E. Ncdcrgaard (1943) and Bodelsen’Q 
tion against small-pox. Many investigations introduction to The Waving Rye. 
delayed the actual discovery of the prophy- (4) Wilhdm (1837-1911), German poctand 
lactic power of vaccination, and the crowning novelist, born at Hciligenhafen in NE 
experiment was made on May 14, 1796. Yet Holstein, lived much in Munich, 
the practice met with violent opposition for JEREMIAH (Hcb. Jirmejdhii), the prophet 
a year, when over seventy principal physi- son of Hilkiah, the priest, was a nati^ of 
dans and surgeons in London signed a Anathoth, 2^111108 NNW. of Jerusalem was 
declaration of their entire confidence in it. in Jerusalem during the siege by Nebuchad- 
Jenner’s discovery was soon promulgated nezzar, and is said to have died a martyr’s 
thoughout the civilized world. Honours death at Tahpanhes in Egypt. The Septuagim 
were conferred upon him, and he was elected text of his prophecies dilfers very greatly from 
an honorary member of nearly all the learned the Massorctic Hebrew. Sec Life by Birming- 
societies of Europe. Parliament voted him ham (1956). ^ 

in 1802 a grant of £10,000, and in 1807 a JEROBOAM,-/jy'-, the name of two Israelite 

second grant of £20,000. See his Life and kings: 

Correspondence, by J. Baron (1827-38), Life Jcroboiim I (10th cent. B.C.), first king of 
by Drewitt (1931), and Bio-bibliography, ed. the divided kingdom of Israel, was made by 
Fanu (1951). . . Solomon superintendent of the labours and 

(2) Sir ’VVilliam (1815-98), English physi- taxes exacted from his tribe of Ephraim at 
cian, born at Chatham, was educated at the construction of the fortifications of Zion. 
University College, London, where he was The growing disaifection towards Solomon 
professor 1848-79. He became physician in fostered his ambition; but he was obliged to 
ordinary to the Queen in 1862, and to the flee to Egypt. After Solomon’s death he 
Prince of Wales in 1863; was made a baronet headed the successful revolt of the northern 
in 1 S 68 , G.C.B., F.R.S., &c. He established tribes against Rehoboam, and, as their king 
the difference between typhus and typhoid established idol shrines at Dan and Bethel to 
fevers (1851).—His brother, Charles (1810- wean away his people from the pilgrimages 
1893), made a large fortune as an Edinburgh to Jerusalem, tie reigned twenty-two years, 
linen-draper. Jeroboam II ( 8 th cent, b.c.), son of Joash 

JENNINGS, (1) Herbert Spencer (1868-1947), thrust back the Syrians, and reconquered 
American zoologist, born at Tonica, Ill., Ammon and Moab. 


professor of Experimental Zoology (1906) 
and Zoology (1910-38) at Johns Hopkins 
University, wrote the standard work Con¬ 
tributions to the Study of the Behaviour of the 
Lower Organisms (1919) and investigated 
heredity and variation of micro-organisms. 
He conducted a biological survey of the 
Great Lakes for the U.S. Fish Commission 
in 1902. 

(2) Sarah. See Marlborough, 

JENSEN, yeti'-, (1) Adolf (1837-1879), German 
song-writer and composer for the piano, 
born at Konigsberg, from 1856 to 1868 was 
a musician successively at Posen, Copenhagen 
and Berlin. 

(2) Georg (1866-1935), Danish silversmith. 
Having worked as a sculptor, he founded his 
silversmithy in Copenhagen in 1904, and 
revived the high artistic traditions of Danish 
silver. 

(3) Johannes Vilhelm (1873-1950), Danish 
novelist, essayist and poet, born at Farso, 
Jutland. His native land and its people are 
described in his Himmerlandshistorien (1898- 
1910), but many of his works, such as The 
Forest and Madama d'Ora (1904), are based 
on his extensive travels in the Far East and 
America. In Den Lange Rejse (190S-22; tr. 
The Long Journey, 1922-24) the journey 
traced, however, is that of man through the 
ages, the three constituent novels being an 
expression of Jensen’s Darwinism. His 
psychological study of Christian II of 
Denmark, Kongens Fold (tr. The Fall of the 
King, 1933), hi short'prose works. My ter 


JEROME, St properly Eusebius Sophronius 
Hieronymus (c. 340-420), Christian ascete 
and scholar, was born at Sti’idon on the 
confines of Dalmatia and Pannonia. He 
studied Greek and Latin rhetoric and 
philosophy at Romo, where he was also 
iDaptized. In 370 ho had settled in Aquileia 
with his friend Rufinus, but went hence to 
the East, and after a dangerous illness at 
Antioch, retired in 374-8 to the desert of 
Chalcis. In 379, ordained priest at Antioch, 
he went to Constantinople, and became 
intimate with Gregory Nazianzen. In 382 
he came on a mission connected with the 
Meletian schism at Antioch to Rome, where 
he became secretary to Pope Damascus, 
and where he attained to groat influence by 
his sanctity, learning and eloquence. Many 
pious persons placed themselves under his 
spiritual direction, of whom the Lady Paula 
and her daughter followed him to the Holy 
Land in 385. He fixed his residence at 
Bethlehem in 386, the Lady Paula founding 
four convents there, one of which was 
governed by Jerome. It was here that 
Jerome pursued or completed his great 
literary labours and issued the fiery invectives 
against Jovinian, Vigilantius and the Pela¬ 
gians, and even against Rufinus and St 
Augustine. He died September 30, 420. His 
letters, treatises polemical and ascetical, 
commentaries on Holy Scripture, and a 
version and revision of former versions of 
the Bible (the Vulgate) were edited by Eras¬ 
mus (1516). The best editions arc those of 
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the Benedictines (1693-1706) and Vallarsi 
(1734-42). St Jerome was the most learned 
and eloquent of the Latin Fathers. See 
works by E. L. Cutts (1878), Mrs Martin 
(1888), Largent (trans. 1900), Griitzmacher 
(1901-08). 

JEROME BONAPARTE. See Bonaparte. 
JEROME, Jerome Klapka (1859-1927), Eng¬ 
lish humorous writer, novelist and play¬ 
wright, born of Hungarian origin at Walsall, 
Staffordshire, and brought up in London. 
Successively a clerk, schoolmaster, reporter, 
actor and journalist, he became joint editor 
of The Idler in 1892 and started his own 
twopenny weekly, To-Day. His magnifi¬ 
cently ridiculous Three Men in a Boat (1889), 
the account of a boat cruise to Hampton 
Court, has established itself as a modern 
classic of the farcical. Other books include 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow (1889), 
Three Men on the Biimmel (1900), Paul Kelver 


JESUS CHRIST 


(1902) the morality play, The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back (1907) and his autobiography 
My Life and Times (1926). During the first 
World War he served as an ambulance 
driver. See Life by A. Moss (1929). 
JEROME OF PRAGUE (c. 1365-1416), 

Czech religious reformer, the friend of Hus 
(q.v.), was born at Prague between 1360 and 
1370. FIc studied at Oxford, became a 
convert there to Wycliffe’s doctrines, and 
zealously taught them after his return home 
(1407). The king of Poland employed him to 
reorganize the University of Cracow in 1410; 
the king of Hungary invited him to preach 
before him at Budapest. Jerome entered 
with his whole soul into the contest carried 
on by Hus. When Hus was arrested at 
Constance Jerome hastened to his side to 
defend him, but, being refused a safe-conduct, 
he set out to return to Prague, was arrested 
in Bavaria in April 1415, and was brought 
back to Constance. He recanted, but 
withdrew his recantation, and went to the 
stake May 30, 1416. See works by Helfert 
(1853) and Becker (1858), with others cited at 
Hus. 

JERROLD, Douglas William (1803-57), 
English author, dramatist and wit, was born 
in London, the son of Samuel Jerrold, actor 
and manager. In 1813 he joined the navy as 
a midshiprnan, but on the close of the war 
he started life anew as a printer’s apprentice, 
and in 1819 was a compositor on the Sunday 
Monitor but rose to become its dramatic 
critic. In 1825 he was engaged to write for 
the Coburg Theatre, and from 1829 for the 
Surrey Theatre. He also contributed to a 
number of magazines, including Punch and 
edited the Illuminated Magazine (1843-44), 
Douglas Jerrold’’s Shilling Magazine (1845- 
1848), and Douglas Jerrold’’s Weekly News- 
paper (1846-48). In 1852 he became editor 
of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. A collected 
edition of his works (8 vols.) comprises the 
novels as well as The Story of a Feather, 
Cakes and Ale, Punch's Letters to his Son, 
Punch’s Complete Letter-writer, Mrs Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures, &c., and about half of his 
dramatic works. Other Times (1868) is a 
selection from his political writings in 
tloyd’s. See books by his son (1859) and 
grandson (1910, 1918).—The former, William 


his father as 

plays" ^ wrote novels and 

^7 Vincent (Earl). 

‘ (1860-1943), Danish 
professor of 

English at Copenhagen, wrote excellent 
books on grammar, and invented an inter¬ 
national language, Novial. 

JESSE, (1) Edward (1780-1868), English 
writer, born at Hutton Cranswick vicarage 
^^^hsmre, was successively secretary to 
Lord Dartmouth, commissioner of hackney- 
coaches, and deputy surveyor-general of the 
royal parks and palaces. His books include 
Cleanings in Natural History (1832-35) An 
Angler s Rambles (1836), Scenes and Tales of 
frjiVry (1844), Anecdotes of Dogs 

Lectures on Natural Historv 
(1861); besides editions of Walton’s Complete 
Angler and White’s Selbonie. See Mrs 
Houstoun’s Sylvanus Rediviviis (1890).—His 
son, John Heneage (1815-74), long a clerk in 
the Admiralty, wrote a scries of court 
memoirs, George III (1867) the best. 

(2) Frya Tennyson (1889-1958), English 
novelist, dramatist and editor of several 
volumes of the Notable British Trials series, 
born the great-niece of Tennyson, studied 
painting, but during the first World War took 
up journalism and after it served on Hoover’s 
Relief Commission for Europe. In 1918 she 
married H. M. Harwood (q.v.) the dramatist 
and with him collaborated in a number of 
light plays and a series of war-time letters, 
London Front (1940) and While London Burns 
(1942). But she is best known for her novels, 
set in Cornwall, The White Riband (1921), 
Tom Fool (1926), Moonraker (1927), as well as 
A Pin to See a Peepshow (1934) based on the 
Thompson-Bywaters murder case, the col¬ 
lected poems. The Happy Bride (1920), and 
her remarkable accounts of the trials of 
Madeleine Smith (1927), Timothy Evans and 
John Christie (1958). 

JESUS CHRIST, the founder of Christianity, 
was born ‘ the son of God ’ in Bethlehem, 
Judaea, according to the beautiful accounts 
in St Matthew’s and St Luke’s gospels, the 
first-born child of the Virgin Mary of the 
tribe of Judah and descendant of David and 
wife of Joseph, a carpenter. The birth took 
place in a stable, because on their way to 
Joseph’s home town, Nazareth, in order to 
comply with the regulations for a Roman 
population census, they found ‘ there was 
no room for them at the inn According to 
St Matthew, Jesus’s birth took place just 
prior to the demise of Herod the Great 
(4 B.C.), but the Roman census referred to 
by St Luke did not take place before a.d. 6. 
The only biographical sources are the four 
gospels of the New Testament of the Bible, 
of which St Mark, containing the recollection 
of Peter, is the oldest, therefore most reliable, 
and it has been estimated that their entire 
compass cover only fifty days in the Life of 
Christ. But he is also mentioned by Tacitus, 
Suetonius and Josephus and in certain anti- 
Christian Hebrew writings of the time. Little 
is written of his early boyhood and manhood 
He is believed to have followed Joseph’s 
trade of carpentry but at the age of twelve 
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we are told how his astonished mother saw 
him knowledgeably discoursing with the 
scribes, being assured by him that he was 
about his ‘ father’s business But nearly 
eighteen years passed in obscurity, before his 
baptism at the hands of his cousin, John the 
Baptist (q.v.), gave him the first divine 
intimation of his mission. After forty days 
in the wilderness wrestling successfully with 
all manner of temptations, he gathered around 
him twelve disciples and undertook two 
missionary journeys through Galilee culmin¬ 
ating in the miraculous feeding of the five 
thousand (Mark vi, 30-52), which seen 
through the eyes of Herod, John the Baptist’s 
executioner, had obvious dangerous political 
implications. Furthermore, Jesus’s associa¬ 
tion with ‘ publicans and sinners his 
apparent flouting of traditional religious 
practices, the performance of miracles on the 
Sabbath, the driving of the money-lenders 
from the temple and the whole tenor of 
his revolutionary Sermon on the Mount 
(Matthew v-vi), that inspiring breviary of 
Christian ethics, emphasizing love, humility, 
meekness and charity, roused the Pharisees. 
Chdsl and his disciples sought refuge for a 
while in the Gentile territories of Tyre and 
Sidon, where he secretly revealed himself to 
them as the promised Messiah, and hinted 
beyond their comprehension at his coming 
passion, death and resurrection. According 
to Mark, he returned to Jerusalem in triumph, 
a week before the passover feast, and after 
the famous ‘ Last Supper ’ with his disciples, 
was betrayed by one of them, Judas Iscariot, 
by a kiss and after a hurried trial condemned 
to death by the Sanhedrin. The necessary 
confirmation of the sentence from Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman procurator, was obtained 
on the grounds of political expediency and 
not through any proof of treason implicit in 
any claim to territorial kingship by Christ. 
Jesus was given into the hands of the mob 
incited by the Pharisees, and, deserted by his 
mllowers, was crucified early on either 
Friday April 7, 30, or April 3, 33, depending 
on the estimate taken of the duration of his 
ministry. These vary from six months 
(Schv/eitzer) to two years or more. The 
instrument of crucifixion, the cross, became 
the symbol of Christianity. The following 
Sunday, aceprding to all four gospels, the 
disciples hiding away in an ‘ upper room ’ 
suddenly took courage through receipt of the 
Mqly Ghost ’ and several revelations that 
Christ had risen from the dead ’ and would 
continue his leadership for ever. The history 
of the church begins here with the Acts of 
the Apostles in the New^ Testament The 
apostolic succession enshrined in the Roman 
Catholic Church begins with Christ’s public 
c^claration to Peter (Matthew xvi 17-191 
that on him he will build his church. ’ Roman 
persecutions only served to strengthen her. 

In the 4th century at Niceae, Christian 
theologians incorporated Platonic meta¬ 
physics into their theology. Roman emoires 
within’? ,^<1 West became obrSSanileTbS 
With distinctive liturgies formally separating 
century although the Nicene 
^ both. Rome 

until the 16th century was the hub of wStern 
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Christianity when the reformatorv t 

of Calvin, Luther and Knox.°alUd loS 
nationalism, split the western church int!? 
increasing number of sects, depending ^ 
their individual authority on multifarJ 
interpretations of the nSw Tcs 
all united in their oppositiof to 
supremacy. But a growing movement fo 
church reunion was initialed at the bemnn 
of the 20th century. Sec Lives by W Sanrinf 
(1907), J. Klausncr (1925), B W 
(1928), F. C. Burkitt (1932), M. 

1933), R. Bultmann (tr. 1934), C. Giimi^ebe?; 
(tr. 1935), M. Dibclius (1939), Cj S'^ 
(1941), J. W. Boman (1943), W Mam^^ 
(1943), studies of Christ’s teachirgby A N 
Wilder (1939), W. A. Curtis (1943) T* F 
Gla^on (1945), G. S. Duncan (1948) of 
the Gospels by B. S. Easton (1928), V Tavlnr 
(1933), M. Dibehus (tr. 1934), C H dSh 
( 1935 1938), R. Otto (tr. 1938) W. A Curds 
(1943),,T. F. Glasson, 
and critical studies by A. Schweitzer The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus (tr. 2nd'edn 
1911), and J. Danielou (tr. 1958). ' 

JEVONS, Willmm Stanley (1835-82), English 
economist and logician, the son-inflaw of 
John Edvwird Taylor (q.v.), born in Liverpool 
studied chemistry and metallurgy at Univer¬ 
sity College, London, and became assaver 
to the Mint at Sydney, Australia (1854-59) 
He, then returned to England and studied 
logic under Dc Morgan at London and in 
1866 became prolcssor of Logic at Owen’s 
College, Manchester, and in 1876 professor 
ot Political Economy at London. He intro¬ 
duced mathematical methods into economics 
was one of the first to use the concept of final 
or marginal utility as opposed to the classical 
cost ql production theories and wrote Theory 
of Fohtical Econotuy (1871) and the posthum¬ 
ous Principles of Economics (1905). He also 
wrote an important practical paper, Investi¬ 
gations in Currency and Finance (1884). In 
ms Pure Logic and other Minor [Yorks (1890) 
he wrongly deplored Boole’s extensive use of 
algebraic mcthqds in his calculus of classes, 
attacked Mill’s inductive logic and expounded 
alternatives in The Principles of Science (1874) 
but IS chiefly remembered for his introduc¬ 
tory text-book, in Logic (1870), A 

professorship in political economy at 
Manchester was endowed in his memory. 
hQQ Letters and Journals (1886), and W. Mays 
and D. P. Henry, Jevous and Logic in the 
journal. Mind (1953). 

(1522-71), English divine, a 
mthcr of English Protestantism, born at 
Berrynarbor near Ilfracombe, was educated 
at Barnstaple and at Merton and Corpus 
Colleges, Oxford. He was admitted B.A. 
in 1540, and early imbibed Reformed doc- 
tnnes. On Mary’s accession ho went abroad 
(Frankfurt, Strasbourg, Zurich, Padua), but 
was appointed Bishop of Salisbury by 
Elizabeth in 1559, His controversial ability 
soon made him one of the foremost cliurch- 
rnen ot his age, as in his Apologia Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae (1562) against Rome. A collected 
edition of his works was published in 1609, 
(Parker Soc. 1845-50) and 
083 5)^"^^”^^^" See the Life of him by Le Bas 
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TEWETT, Sara Oroe (1849-1909), American 
novelist, born at South Berwick, Maine 
wrote The Country of the Pointed Firs (1896) 
and other novels and stories based on the 
provincial life of her state. See Life by F. O. 

JEWSBURY,^^GeMdm^ Eodsor (1812-80), 
English novelist, was born at Measham, 
Derbyshire, and from 1854 lived at Chelsea, 
to be near the Carlyles. See her Letters to 
Mrs Carlyle, edited by Mrs Ireland (1892).— 
Her sister, Maria Jane (1800-33), wrote 

JEX-S-AKE, Sophia (1840-1912), English 
Tiioneer of medical education for women, 
Sster of Thomas William (1832-1915), head¬ 
master of Rugby and dean of Wells, was 
bom at Hastings, studied at Queen’s College 
for Women, London, and became a tutor in 
mathematics there (1859-61). From 1865 
she studied medicine in New York under 
Elizabeth Blackwell (q.v.), but since English 
medical schools were closed to women, could 
not continue her studies on return. She 
fought her way into Edinburgh University, 
however, where with five other women she 
was allowed to matriculate in 1869, but the 
university authorities reversed their decision 
in 1873. She waged a public campaign 
in London, opened the London School of 
Medicine for Women in 1874 and in 1876 
won her campaign when medical examiners 
were permitted by law to examine women 
students. In 1886 she founded a medical 
school in Edinburgh, where from 1894 
women were finally allowed to graduate in 
medicine. See Life by M. Todd (1918). 

JEZREEL, James Jershom, the name assumed 
by an ex-private, James White (1840-85), 
foimder of the Southcottian sub-sect of 
‘ Jezreelites ’, their headquarters Gillingham 
near Chatham, who believed that Christ 
redeemed by his death only souls and that 
the body can only be saved by the law. 

JHERING, Rudolf von, yayr'ing (1818-92), 
German jurist who founded a school of 
jurisprudence based on teleological principles 
rather than precedent, was bom at Aurich, 
and died at Gottingen. See Life by Merkel 
(Jena 1893). , 

JIMENEZ, hee-may'neth, (1) Francisco. See 
XlMENES. ^ ^ , . 

(2) Juan Ramdo (1881-1958) Spanish lyric 
poet, born at Moguer, Huelva, which he 
made famous by his delightful story of the 
young poet and his donkey, Platero y Yo 
(1914; trans. 1956), one of the classics of 
modern Spanish litera.ture, abandoned his 
law studies and settled in Madrid. His early 
poetry, impressionistic and rich in evocative 
imagery and sound, echoed that of Verlaine. 
Almas de Violeta (1901), Arias Tristes (1903) 
and Sardines Lefanos (1905) belong to this 
period. With El Silencio de Oro (1922) there 
came a mood of optimism and a zest for 
experimentation with styles and rhythms. In 
1936 he left Spain because of the Civil War 
and settled in Florida. In his last period he 
emerges as a major poet, treating the major 
themes of life in novel sounds, illusions and 
styles in a subtly spun vers libre. In 1956, the 
year he was awarded the Nobel prize, a 
pilgrimage of poets riding on donkeys went 

23 


jeoId 

to a small village near Moguer as a &^ure of 
homage. See the anthology of hii ©oems, 
trans. J. B. Trend (1957). 

JINNAH, Mohammed All (1876-1948),'^Pakis¬ 
tani statesman, bom December 25 in Kai^^^A 
studied at Bombay and Lincoln’s 
London, and was called to the bar in 1897. 
He obtained a large practice in Bombay, in 
1910 was elected to the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council and already a member of the Indian 
National Congress in 1913 joined the Indian 
Muslim League and as its president brought 
about peaceful co-existence between it and 
the Congress party through the ‘ Lucknow 
Pact’ (1916). Although he supported the 
efforts of Congress to boycott the Simon 
Commission (1928), he opposed Gandhi’s 
civil disobedience policy and, resigning from 
the Congress party, which he believed to be 
exclusively fostering Hindu interests, con¬ 
tinued to advocate his ‘ fourteen points ’ 
safeguarding Moslem minorities at the 
London Round Table Conference (1931). 
By 1940 he was strongly advocating separate 
statehood for the Moslems and he stubbornly 
resisted all British efforts, such as the Cripps 
mission (1942) and Gandhi’s statesmanhke 
overtures (1944), to save Indian unity. Thus 
on August 15,1947, the Dominion of Pakistan 
came into existence and Jinnah, Quaid-i-Azam 
‘ Great Leader became its first governor- 
general and had to contend with the con¬ 
sequences of the new political division, the 
refugee problem, the communal riots in 
Punjab and the fighting in Kashmir. See 
Life by H. Bolitho (1954). 

JOACHIM, Joseph, yd'aKH-im (1831-1907), 
Hungarian violinist and composer, bora at 
Kittsee near Pressburg, first appeared in 
London in 1844. In 1869 he became director 
of the Berlin Conservatorium, composed 
three violin concertos and overtures to 
Hamlet and Henry IV, See Life by Moser 
(1910) and his Letters, 

JOACHIM OF FLORIS, jo'e-kim {c, 1145- 
c, 1202), Italian mystic, born in Calabria, 
became in 1177 abbot of the Cistercian 
monastery of Corazzo and later founded a 
stricter order, Ordo Florensis, at San 
Giovanni in Fiore, which was absorbed by 
the Cistercians in 1505. His mystical inter¬ 
pretation of history, based on historical 
parallels or ‘ concordances ’ between the 
history of the Jewish people and that of the 
church, was grouped into three ages, each 
corresponding to a member of the Trinity, 
the last, that of the Spirit, which was to usher 
in perfect liberty to commence in 1260. This 
mystical historicism was widely accepted 
although condemned by the Lateran council 
in 1215, but lost influence, unlike the modern 
historicisms of Hegel and Marx, when its 
prophecies did not come to pass. See studies 
by H. Grundmann (1927), J. Huck (1938) 
and L. Tondelli, II Libro delle figure (1940). 
JOAD, Cyril Edwin Mitchinson (1891-1953), 
English controversialist and popularize! of 
philosophy, educated at Blundell’s School 
and Balliol College, Oxford, was a civil 
servant from 1914 to 1930, when he became 
reader and head of the philosophy depart¬ 
ment at Birkbeck College, London. Guide 
to Philosophy (1936) and Guide to the Philo- 
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sophy of Morals and Politics (1938) are 
possibly the best of his 47 highly personal 
books, written in the manner of Shavian 
prefaces, revealing the great talent for 
exposition of this Bohemian, Fabian refor¬ 
mer, ‘ anti-ugly * lover of the countryside, 
pacifist, anti-Victorian and until his last 
work, Recovery of Belief (1952), fashionable 
atheist. He upset academic circles by using 
the title of professor in journalism, by going 
up a lone alley resurrecting a version of 
philosophical realism in Matter^ Life and 
Value (1929) and by throwing only quasi- 
philosophicai stones at Professor Ayer in his 
Critique of Logical Positivism (1950), But 
his one concession to linguistic philosophy 
was his highly successful B.B.C, Brains 
Trust gimmick, ‘ It all depends what you 
mean by . . / which prompted Max Beer- 
bohm’s reference to ‘ the agile, mellifluous 
and quodlibetarian load See his The 
Testament of Load (1937) and The Book of Load 
(1942). 

JOAN. See Edward the Bdack Prince. 
JOAN, or Joanna, of Navarre (c. 1370-1437), 
married in 1386 the Duke of Brittany, and in 
1403 Henry IV of England. 

JOAN OF ARC, St, Fr. Jeanne d’Arc (c. 1412- 
1431), French patriot and martyr, one of the 
most remarkable women of all time, was 
born the daughter of well-off peasants at 
Domxemy, a hamlet on the borders of 
Lorraine and Champagne, January 6. The 
English over-ran the area in 1421 and in 
1424 withdrew. Joan received no formal 
education but was richly endowed with an 
argumentative nature and shrewd common 
sense. At the age of thirteen she thought she 
heard the voices of St Michael, St Catherine 
and St Margaret bidding her rescue the Paris 
region from English domination. She 
presented herself before the local commander, 
Robert de Baudricourt, and persuaded him, 
after he had had her exorcised, to take her 
across English-occupied territory to the 
dauphin at Chinon, which they reached 
March 6, 1429. She, according to legend, 
was called into a gathering of courtiers, 
among them the dauphin in disguise, and her 
success in identifying him at once was inter¬ 
preted as divine confirmation of his previously 
doubted legitimacy and claims to the throne. 
She was equally successful in an ecclesiastical 
exarnination to which she was subjected at 
Poitiers and was consequently allowed to 
join the army assembled at Blois for the 
relief of Orleans. Clad in a suit of white 
armour and flying her own standard, she 
entered Orleans with an advance guard on 
April 29 and by May 8 forced the English to 
raise the siege and retire in June from the 
principal strongholds on the Loire. To put 
further heart into the French resistance, she 
took the dauphin with an army of 12,000 
trough English-held territory to be crowned 
Charles VII in Rheims cathedral on July 17, 
1429. She then found it extremely difl5cult 
to persuade him to imdertake further military 
exploits, especially the relief of Paris. At 
last she set out on her own to relieve Com- 
piegne from the Burgundians, was captured 
m a sortie and sold to the English by John 
of Luxembourg for 10,000 crowns. She was 


JOBL 

put on trial (February 21-May 17 143n f.,. 
heresy and sorcery by an ecclesiastical conn 
of the Inquisition, presided over bv 

Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais. Coiisiderfag 
the political and religious implications th? 
trial was fair If judged by such modem 
equivalents as the Russian purge trials nf iv, 

:30s and McCarthy’s un-American aL°4ies 

investigations. Most of the facts concernins 
Joan’s life available arc those preserved if 
the records of the trial. She was found euiltv 
taken out to the churchyard of St Ouen 
May 24 to be burnt, but at the last moment 
broke down and made a wild recantation 
This she later abjured and suffered her 
martyrdom at the stake in the market-nlari 
of Rouen on May 30, faithful to her ‘ voices ’ 
1456, m order to strengthen the validity of 
Charles VIFs coronation, the trial wai 
declared irregular. In 1904 she was desig¬ 
nated Venerable, declared Blessed in 1908 
and finally canonized in 1920. She was 
neither beautiful nor cultivated. Belief in 
her divine mission made her flout military 
advice-—in the end disastrously but she 
rallied her countrymen, halted the English 
ascendancy in France for ever and was one 
of the first in history to die for a Christian 
inspired concept of nationalism. See Life 
by Anatole France (trans. 1909) and studies 
by A. Lang (1908), J. M. Robertson (1926? 
account of the trial by W. P. Barrett (193n 

Bernard Shaw 

(1924) and E. Garnett (1931). 

JOAN, pope a fictitious personage long 
believed to have been, as John VII none 
(^555-58). One legend has it that she wL 
born at Mainz, the daughter of English 
parents, and so well educated by her lover 
that she in due time became cardinal and 
pope. Her reign was said to have ended 
abruptly when she died on giving birth to a 
child during a papal procession between 
St Peters and the Lateran, a route since 
avoided on such occasions. 

JOASH. See Athaliah. 

JOB. The Book of Job was regarded by the 
Jews as strictly historical. In the Christian 
Church the view gradually obtained currency 
either that it contained history poetically 
^eated, or was simply a religious poem. 
Ehhus speeches (xxxii-xxxvii) are believed 
to be a later insertion. Job is assumed to 
have lived in the Patriarchal period, but the 
internal evidence points to the exile as the 
date of the book. See studies by C. J. Ball 
(1922) and W. B. Stevenson (1947). 
JOCELIN DE BRAKELOND (c. 1155-1215) 
a Benedictine monk at Bury St Edmunds, 
wrote a domestic chronicle of his abbey from 
n73 to 1202- The Chronica inspired Carlyle’s 
Past and Present, 

JODELLE, Etieime, (1532-73), French 

poet and dramatist, the only Parisian member 
of the PUiade, wrote the first French tragedy 
captive (1552), also two comedies. 

Chamard, Histoire de la PUiade 

(1940). 

JODL, Alfred, yd'dP (1890-1946), German 
soldier, nephew of the philosopher Friedrich 
Jodi (1849-1914), born at Aachen, was an 
artillery subaltern in World War I and rose 
to the rank of General of Artillery in 1940. 
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Command and Hitler’s chief adviser 
rondemned the anti-Hitler plot (1944), 
coSnXd terror bombing of English cities 
and signed orders to shoot commandos and 
prisoners of war. From Januag^ 1945 he 
was Chief of the Operations Staff. He was 
found guilty of war crimes on all four counts 
at Nuremberg (1946) and executed. A 
Munich denazification court posthumously 
exonerated him on charges of being a major 
offender’in 1953. . 

JOFFRE, Joseph Jacques Cesaire, zhoj r 
0852-1931), French general, was born at 
Rivesaltes, entered the army in 1870, and 
roJe to be French chief of staff (1914) and 
commander-in-chief (1915). Silent, patient, 
mathematical, he carried out a policy of 
attrition or ‘ nibbling ’ against the German 
invaders of France. He was promoted 
marshal of France in 1916, in 1917 becarne 
prSWt of the Allied War Council, in 1918 
was elected to the academic fran^aise, and 
awarded the O.M. in 1919. See study by 
C Dawbum (1916) and Life by G. Hanotaux 
arid J. G. A. Fabry (1921). 

JOHANNES SECUNDUS, Jan Everts, or 
Everaerts (1511-36), Latin poet, born at The 
Hague, studied law at Bourges, and was 
secretary to the archbishop of Toledo, the 
bishop of Utrecht, and the emperor Charles V. 
His famous work is Basia. 

JOHANNES VON SAAZ (c. 1350-1415), 
German author, born at Schiittwa, wrote 
Der Ackermann aus Bdhmen (c. 1400), a 
classic piece of German prose in which 
the author arraigns Death for the loss of 
his wife, Margarete, before the heavenly 

JOHANNSEN, Willielm Ludwig (1857-1927), 
Danish botanist and geneticist, pioneered 
experimental genetics by his experiments 
with Princess beans which led to the pure-line 
theory. ^ , 

JOHN, St, one of the twelve apostles, son 
of Zebedee and younger brother of James, 
was a Galilean fisherman, probably a native 
of Bethsaida. Some have thought that his 
mother was Salome, who may have been the 
sister of the mother of Jesus. Early tradition 
represents him as having been slain by the 
Jews, like his brother James. But from the 
time of Justin (c. 150) he has been identified 
with the author of the Apocalypse, and 
from that of Irenaeus (c. 175) he has been 
represented as spending his closing years at 
Ephesus, and dying there at an advanced age, 
after having written the Apocalypse, 
Gospel and the three Epistles which bear his 
name. There are various theories of the 
authorship of these works. There are 
expository works on the Johannine writings 
by J. E. Carpenter (1927), W. F. Howard 
(1943 and 1945) and C- H. Dodd (1946). 
JOHN THE BAPTIST, St (fl. c. 27), the 
forerunner of Christ, was the son of the 
priest Zacharias and Elizabeth, the cousin of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. He baptized 
and preached repentance and forgiveness of 
sins, denounced Herod i^tipas for taking 
Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, and was 
imprisoned and executed at the request of 


Salome, daughter of Herodias. See Life by 
I. Steinmann tr. M. Boyes (1958). 

JOHN OF BEVERLEY, St (d. 721), born at 
Cherry Burton near Beverley, in 687 became 
Bishop of Hexham, in 705 of York, and died 
at Beverley. 

JOHN, St, Chrysostom. See Chrysostom. 

JOHN OF THE CROSS, St (1542-91), 
founder with St Teresa of the Discalced 
Carmelites, was bom Juan de Yepis y 
Alvarez at Fontiveros, Avila, accompanied 
St Teresa to Valladolid, where he lived an 
extreme aesthete’s life in a hovel until she 
appointed him to a convent in Avila, where 
he was arrested (1577), imprisoned at Toledo, 
escaped (1578) and lived in illness at the 
monastery of Ubeda. He was canonized in 
1726. See his Works, tr. Allison Peers 
(1934), who also wrote a Life (1954), study 
by McNabb (1955) and Life by Crisogono de 
Jesus, tr. K. Pond (1959). 

JOHN OF DAMASCUS, St, or Chrysor- 
rhoas (c. 676-c. 754), Greek theologian and 
hymn-writer of the Eastern Church, was 
bom at Damascus, and carefully educated 
by the learned Italian monk Cosmas. He 
replied to the iconoclastic measures of Leo 
the Isaurian with two addresses in which he 
vigorously defended image-worship. His 
later years were spent in a monastery near 
Jerusalem. There, ordained a priest, he 
wrote his hymns, an encyclopaedia of 
Christian theology, treatises against super¬ 
stitions, Jacobite and Monophysite heretics, 
homilies, and Barlaam and JoasapK now 
known to be a disguised version of the life of 
Buddha. His works are included in Migne’s 
Patrologia (1864). See Neale, Hymns of the 
Eastern Church (1870) and Lives by J. Langen 
(1879), J. H- Lupton (1882), E. Gilson, La 
Philo Sophie au moyen dge (1944). 

JOHN OF NEPOMUK, St (c. 1330-93), 
patron saint of Bohemia, was bom at Pomuk 
near Pilsen, studied at Prague, and became 
confessor to Sophia, wife of Wenceslaus IV. 
For refusing to betray to this monarch the 
confession of the queen John was put to the 
torture, then flung into the Moldau. In 1729 
he was canonized. By some historians two 
personages of the same name are enumerated 
—one, the martyr of the confessional; the 
other, a victim to the simoniacal tyranny of 
Wenceslaus. See Wratislaw’s Life of St John 
Nepomucen (1873), and works by A. L. Frind 
(Prague rev. ed. 1929) J. Weisskopf (Vienna 
1931 ). 

JOHN, the name of twenty-one popes and 
two antipopes XVI or XVII (997-8) and 
XXin, the former included in the papal 
numbering, which erroneously contained a 
fictitious John XV who was thought to have 
ruled for a few weeks immediately prior to 
the true John XV (985-96). The foUowing 
are noteworthy: ^ ^ ^ r 

John xn, pope (955-64), the grandson of 
Marozia, was elected pope by the dominant 
party when only eigiteen. The Emperor 
Otto in 963 in a synod of the clergy caused 
sentence of deposition for scandalous life to 
be pronounced against him, and Leo VIII 
to be elected in his stead. John drove out 
Leo next year; but he died prematurely in 
debauchery. 
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John XXII, pope (1316-34), one of the 
most celebrated of the popes of Avignon, was 
born at Cahors in 1244, and elected in 1316. 
Attempting to carry out the policy of Gregory 
VII, he interposed his authority in the contest 
for the imperial crown between Louis of 
Bavaria and Frederick of Austria, supporting 
the latter and excommunicating his rival. 
A long contest ensued both in Germany and 
Italy, where the Guelph or papal party was 
represented by Robert, king of Naples, and 
the Ghibelline by Frederick of Sicily. The 
latter was also excommunicated by John; 
but in 1327 Louis entered Italy, and, crowned 
at Milan with the crown of Lombardy, 
advanced upon Rome, expelled the papal 
legate, and was crowned emperor by two 
Lombard bishops. He now caused the pope 
to be deposed on a charge of heresy and 
breach of fealty, When Louis returned to 
Germany, Guelphic predominance at Rome 
was restored; but John died at Avignon in 
1334, having accumulated a vast treasure. 

John XXin, antipope (1410-15), a 
Neapolitan noble, born c. 1370, a cardinal 
who was recognized throughout most of 
Europe as the successor of Alexander V, 
having been elected by the Alexandrian 
faction in 1410. He convened the council 
of Constance, but was deposed in 1415 for his 
excesses, yet re-appointed cardinal. 

John XXIII, pope (1958- ), born Angelo 
Giuseppe Roncalli, the son of a peasant at 
Sotto il Monte near Bergamo in northern 
Italy, in 1881. Ordained in 1904, he served 
as sergeant in the medical corps and as 
chaplain in the first World War and sub¬ 
sequently as apostolic delegate to Bulgaria, 
Turkey and Greece. In 1944 he became the 
first Papal Nuncio to liberated France and 
championed the controversial system of 
worker-priests. Patriarch of Venice in 1953, 
he was elected pope in October 1958 on the 
twelfth ballot. He convened the 21st 
oecumenical council in order to seek unity 
between the various Christian sects and 
broke with tradition by leaving the Vatican 
for short visits to hospitals and prisons in 
Rome. See popular Life by A- Lazzarini 
(trans. 1959). 

JOHN, surnamed Lackland (1167-1216), king 
of England, youngest son of Henry II, was 
bom at Oxford, December 24. His father 
sent him to Ireland as governor in 1185, but 
his misconduct soon compelled his recall. 
He attempted to seize the crown during 
King Richard’s captivity in Austria; but he 
was pardoned and nominated his successor 
by his brother on his deathbed. John was 
crowned at Westminster, May 27, 1199, 
although Arthur (q.v.), son of John’s elder 
brother Geoffrey, was the rightful heir. On 
the Continent Arthur was acknowledged and 
his claims were supported by Philip of France, 
whom, however, in May 1200 John succeeded 
in buying off. In the same year he obtained 
a divorce from his cousin Hawisa of Glouces¬ 
ter, and married Isabel of Angoul6me. In 
the war in France Arthur was taken prisoner, 
and before Easter 1203 was murdered by 
John’s orders. Philip at once marched 
against John, and captured city after city, 
until by March 1204 only a portion of 


Aquxtame was left to John. In 1205 John 
entered on his quarrel with the church 
occasion being a disputed election to’ thp 
archbishopric of Canterbury. In 
Innocent HI consecrated Stephen Lanatnn 
an English cardinal, and John declined tn 
receive him. In^ 1208 the kingdom was 
placed under an interdict. John retaliatS 
by confiscating the property of the clerS 
who obeyed the interdict, and banished the 
bishops. He compelled the Scots kino 
William the Lyon, who had joined hii 
enemies, to do him homage (1209), put down 
a rebellion m Ireland (1210), arid subdJS 
Llewellyn, the independent prince of 
(1212). Meanwhile he had been excom^ 
municated (1209), and, in 1212, the none 
issued a bull deposing him, Philip fena 
charged with the execution of the sentence 
John, finding his position untenable was 
compelled to make abject submission to 
Rome, agreeing (May 1213) to hold his 
kingdom as a fief of the papacy, and to pay a 
thousand marks yearly as tribute. Philin 
disappointed, turned his forces against 
Flanders; but the French licet was surprised 
at Damme by the English, 300 vessels beine 
captured, and 100 burned. In 1214 John 
made a campaign in Poitou, but it turned out 
ill, and he returned to enter on the struggle 
with his subjects. A demand by the barons 
clergy, and people that John should keep 
his oath and restore the laws of Henry I was 
scornfully rejected. Preparations for war 
began on both sides. The army of the barons 
assembled at Stamford and marched to 
London; they met the king at Runnymede 
and on June 15, 1215, was signed the Great 
Charter (Magna Carta), the basis of the 
English constitution. In August the pope 
annulled the charter, and the war broke out 
again. The first successes were all on the 
side of John, until the barons called over the 
French Dauphin to be their leader. Louis 
landed in May 1216, and John’s fortunes had 
become desperate, when he died at Newark 
October 19. His reign, however, saw im¬ 
provements in the civil administration, the 
exchequer and the law courts. Royal 
charters were granted to towns and English 
local government introduced into Ireland 
See Life by K. Norgatc (1902) and study of 
his reign by Painter (1949). 

JOHN II (1319-64), king of France, succeeded 
his father, Philip VI, m 1350. In 1356 he 
was taken prisoner by Edward the Black 
Prince at Poitiers and carried to England. 
After the treaty of Bretigny (1360) he 
returned home, leaving his second son, the 
Duke of Anjou, as a hostage; and when the 
duke broke his parole, and escaped (1363), 
John chivalrously returned to London, and 
died there. 

JOHN (1296-1346), the blind king of Bohemia, 
son of Count Henry HI of Luxemburg (after¬ 
wards the Emperor Henry VII). Having 
married (1310) the heiress of Bohemia, he 
was crowned king in 1311. In the struggle 
between Austria and Bavaria for the imperial 
crown he gained a victory for the Bavarians 
at Miihldorf in 1322. In 1333-35 he was 
warring in Italy for the Guelph party. In 
1334 he married a Bourbon, became an ally 
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of the French king, and fell at Crecy August 
nk 1346, and his motto Ich Dien, ‘I serve , 
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was adopted by the Black Prince, in respect 
his father, Edward III, who commanded 
the English army in the battle. John had 
hpen blind since 1340. 

toHN III (1624-96), king of Poland, was the 
so^f James Sobi4ki, castellan of pacow. 
After the defeat of the Poles by the Russi^s 
tt Pilawiecz, John took up arms. On 
November 11, 1673, he defeated the Turks 
at Choczim, and was elected king of Poland, 
U^v 21 1674. When the Turks besieged 

Vienna in 1683, John hastened thither and 
raised the siege by a great victory on Sep¬ 
tember 12. His subsequent undertakings 
against the Turks were not equally success- 
ful. See French Life by Salvandy (6th ed. 

(1) Augustus (1878- ), British 

'^Sr, born at Tenby, studied at the Slade 
fl896-99) with his sister Gwen (see below), 
and in Paris, and made an early reputation 
for himtelf by. his^ etchings (1900-14). 
Although a considerable draughtsman, John 
had no special predilection for pure design; 
Wyndham Lewis had described him as 
‘ a great man of action into whose hands 
the fairies stuck a brush instead of a sword 
John’s favourite themes were gipsies, fishing 
folk and wild, lovely, yet naturally. regal 
women, as in Lyric Fantasy .(1913, private). 
In his portraits of women, including many 
of his wife Dorelia, he is concerned more 
with unique items of individual beauty or 
dignity than with portrayal of character, as 
for example the beautifully caught posture of 
the scarlet-gowned cellist Madame Suggia 
(1923 Tate). But character he could 
Dortray, as the studies of Shaw (c. 1914), 
Thomas Hardy (1923, both Fitzwilliam, 
Cambridge) and Dylan Thomas (Cardiff) 
amply testify. His best purely formal 
portrait is Judge Dowdall as Lord Mayor oj 
Liverpool (1908-09, Melbourne). He also 
had a Jimson-like passion for murals. His 
study for a Canadian War. Memorial was 
never translated into full-size reality, but 
there is the magnificent Galway (1916) in the 
Tate. He was elected R.A. in 1928, resigned 
in 1938 and was re-elected in 1940. He was 
awarded the O.M. in 1942. See his auto¬ 
biography Chiaroscuro (1952) and studies by 
A. Bertram (1923), J. Rothenstein (1944) and 
Fifty-Two Drawings, intro. Lord David Cecil 
(1957). His sister, Gwen (1876-1939), 
settled at Meudon, France, where, with 
intimate friendships with Rodin, Rilke and 
the philosopher Maritain, she became a 
Catholic and painted striking, sad-faced 
pictures of nuns, orphan children, cats and 
her sister-in-law, Dorelia. Young Woman 
holding a Black Cat is in the Tate, London. 

(2) Otto, y5n (1909- ), West German 
ex-security chief and defendant in the most 
curious post-war treason case, was chief legal 
adviser to the German civil aviation company 
Lufthansa. In 1944 he played, with his brother 
Hans, a prominent rdle in the abortive anti- 
Hitler plot of July 20, after which he made 
good his escape to Britain via Spain and 
worked for the British Psychological Warfare 
Executive. At the end of the war, he joined 


a London legal firm and appeared as a 
prosecution witness in the Nuremberg and 
von Manstein trials. In 1950 he was appoin¬ 
ted with strong American and British support 
to the newly formed West German Office for 
the protection of the constitution. His sensi¬ 
tivity against former Nazi influence in post¬ 
war German political life earned him the 
enmity of Adenauer and the minister of the 
Interior, Schroder. Attending the annual 
commemorative ceremony of July 20 in West 
Berlin in 1954, he mysteriously disappeared 
and later broadcast for the East German 
Communists. In December 1956 he returned 
to the West, was arrested, tried, and sentenced 
to four years’ hard labour for treasonable 
falsification and conspiracy. John’s case 
was that he was drugged by a friend, a 
wealthy Communist-sympathizing doctor in 
West Berlin, Wohlgemuth, and driven to 
the Communist sector where he was held a 
prisoner and forced to make broadcasts until 
he managed to escape. See W. Frischauer, 
The Man Who Came Back (1958). 

JOHN OF AUSTRIA (1547-78), Spanish 
soldier, natural son of the Emperor Charles V 
and Barbara Blomberg of Ratisbon, was bom 
at Ratisbon. He was early brought to Spain, 
and after the death of his father was acknow¬ 
ledged by his half-brother Philip II. In 1570 
he was sent with an army against the Moors 
in Granada, whom he completely rooted out 
of the country. On October 7, 1571, with 
the fleets of Spain, the pope and Venice, he 
defeated the Turks in the great sea-fight of 
Lepanto. In 1573 he took Tunis, and 
conceived the scheme of forming a kingdom 
for himself. But Philip, jealous of this 
design, sent him to Milan, and in 1576 as 
viceroy to the Netiherlands. He sought to 
win the favour of the. people by imldness; 
hard pressed for a time by William the 
Silent, he with the help of Parma’s troops 
won the victory of Gembloux in 1577. Don 
John died at Namur, perhaps poisoned. See 
monographs by Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell 
(1883) and L. Coloma (1912). 

JOHN OF GAUNT (1340-99), Duke of 
Lancaster, fourth son of Edward III, was 
born at Ghent (Fr. Gand). In 1359 he mamed 
his cousin, Blanche of Lancaster, and was 
created duke in 1362. She died in 1369, and 
in 1372 he married Constance, daughter of 
Pedro the Cruel of Castile, and assumed the 
title of king of Castile, though he failed by 
his expeditions to oust his rival, H^y ol 
Trastamare. Before his father’s death JoM 
became the most influential personage m the 
realm, and was thought to be aiming at the 
crown. He opposed the clergy and protected 
Wycliffe. Young King Richard, distrusting 
him, sent him in 1386 on another attempt to 
secure the crown of Castile; and this time he 
secured a treaty for the marriage of his 
daughter Catharine to the future ^ng of 
Castile. After his return to England (1389) 
he reconciled Richard to his (John’s) brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, and by Richard was 
made Duke of Aquitaine, and sent on several 
embassies to France. On his second wife s 
death he had married in 1396 his nustress, 
Catharine Swynford, by whom he had toee 
sons, legitimated in 1397; from the eldest 
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descended Henry VIII. See work by Armi- 
tage Smith (1904). 

JOHN OF LEYBEN (1509-36), Dutch 
Anabaptist, bom Beuckelszoon, Beuckels or 
Bockhold at Leyden, wandered about for 
some time as a journeyman tailor, then 
settled in his native city as merchant and 
inn-keeper, and became noted as an orator. 
Turning Anabaptist, he in 1534 came to 
Munster, and, succeeding Matthiesen as 
head of the Anabaptists, set up a ‘ kingdom 
of Zion with polygamy and community of 
goods. In June 1535 the city was taken by 
die Bishop of Munster; and John and his 
accomplices were tortured to death. See 
Baring Gould’s Historic Oddities (2nd series, 
1890). 

JOHN OF SALISBURY (c. 1115-80), English 
scholar and divine, bom at Salisbury, studied 
at Paris, and was clerk of Pope Eugenius III. 
In 1176 he became bishop of Chartres. One 
of the most learned classical writers of the 
middle ages, he died in 1180. He wrote lives 
of Becket and Anselm, Folycraticus (ed. 
Webb 1909), on church and state diplomacy, 
Metalogicon (ed. Webb 1929), a study of 
logic and Aristotelian philosophy, Entheticus, 
Historia Fontificalis (ed. Poole 1927), and 
Letters. See studies by Schaarschmidt 

» and Webb (1929). 

OF TREVISA (1326-1412), Cornish 
translator of Higden, Glanville and Bartholo- 
maeus Anglicus, was a fellow of Exeter and 
Queen’s colleges, Oxford, and vicar of 
Berkeley and canon of Westhury (probably 
Westbury-on-Trym). 

JOHNS HOPKINS. See Hopkins (6). 
JOHNSON, (1) Amy (1903-41), English 
airwoman, bom at Kungston-upon-Hull, 
graduated at Sheffield and became a secretary 
in London with aviation as a hobby. She 
was the first woman to be granted an Air 
Ministry’s ground engineer’s licence, and in 
May 1930 flew solo from England to Aus¬ 
tralia, breaking the record as far as Karachi. 
She crash-landed at Brisbane and was piloted 
to Sydney by James MoUison (q.v.), whom 
she married in 1932 and whose flying record 
to Cape Town she broke in the same year. 
In 1931 she had broken the record for the 
route to Japan via Siberia. In 1933 they 
both flew to New York via Newfoundland, 
but failed at the end for lack of petrol. 
Further record flights by her include one to 
Karachi (1934) with her husband and the 
return fli^t to Cape (1936). In 1938 her 
marriage was dissolved and she resumed her 
maiden name. She joined the Air Transport 
Au^liary in 1939 and was drowned after 
baling out over the Thames estuary, January 
5, 1941. She was appointed C.B.E. (1930) 
and received many awards, including the 
SeCTave trophy (1933) and the president’s 
S^^^l^tnedal .of the Society of Engineers 

(2) Andrew (1808-75), 17th president of 
the United States, was bom of humble 
parentage at Ralex^, N.C., December 29. 
In 1824 he went to Laurens, S.C., to work as 
a journeyman tailor, and in 1826 emigrated 
to Greenville, Tennessee. He served as 
alderman and mayor; in 1835 and 1839 
became a member of the legislature; in 1841 


was elected to the state senate, and in 184 ^ 
to congress. In 1853 and 1855 he was chosen 
governor of Tennessee, and in 1857 Tj <2 
senator. After the civil war broke out 
became a leader of the Southern Union men 
was made military governor of Tennewp 
(1862), and elected to the vice-prS'l^v 
(March 1865) On Lincoln-s assSt^^ 
(April 14, 1865) he became president Bn 
sought to carry out the conciliatory policy nf 
his predecessor, but the assassination had 
provoked a revulsion of public feeling and 
Johnson’s policy was denounced as evincing 
disloyal sympathies. Soon a majority of 
congress were opposing his policy, and while 
he urged _ the readmission of Southern 
representatives, the majority insisted that the 
Southern states should be kept for a period 
under military government. Johnson vetoed 
the congressional measures; and congres-? 
passed them over his veto. Finally hh 
removal of secretary Stanton from the war 
department precipitated a crisis. Johnson 
claimed the right to change his ‘ constitu- 
tional advisers and in return he was 
charged with violation of the ‘Tenure of 
Office Act in doing so without the consent 
of the senate. He was impeached and 
brought to trial, but acquitted. He retired 
from office in March 1869. Elected to the 
senate in January 1875, he died July 31 of 
that year. See works by Foster (1867^ 
Hughes (1893), Dewitt (1903), C. Ha j 
(1916), L. P. Stryker (1929). 

(3) Esther. See Swift. 


(4) Hewlett, the ‘ Red Dean ’ (1874- ) 

English ecclesiastic, bom of a capitalist 
family at Macclesfield, studied at Manchester 
and Oxford Universities. He began life as a 
13-shillings-a-week engineering apprentice 
did welfare work in the Manchester slums’ 
joined the LL.P. and, resolving to become ‘ a 
missionary engineer was ordained in 1905. 
In 1924 he became dean of Manchester and 
in 1931 dean of Canterbury. In 1938 he 
visited Russia, and with tlie publication of 
his book. The Socialist Sixth of the World 
bepn his years of praise for Sovietism, In 
1951 he received the Stalin Peace Prize 
Though he was not a member of the Com¬ 
munist party, his untiring championship of 
Communist states and Marxist policies 
involved him in ^ continuous and vigorous 
controversy in Britain. His sobriquet was a 
self-bestowed title when, during the Spanish 
War, he said ‘ I saw red—you can call me 
red ’. Other publications are China's New 
Creative Age (1953) and Christians and 
Communism (1956). 

(5) Jack (1878— ), American Negro 

boxer, born at Galveston, knocked out Bob 
Fitzsimmons (1907) and won the world’s 
heavyweight championship by beating Tommy 
Burns at Sydney (1908). He defeated Jeffries 
(1910) and lost his title to Jess Willard at 
Havana (1915). His arrogance and cruelty 
made him an unpopular champion. He 
served a prison sentence in 1919. 

(6) James Weldon (1871-1938), American 
Negro author, born in Jacksonville, Florida, 
where he practised at the bar (1897-1901). 
In 1906 he was U.S. consul at Puerto Cabello, 
Venezuela, and at Corinto, Nicaragua 
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(1909-12). He was secretary of the National 
Association of Colored People (1916-30) 
and was awarded the Spingarn medal 
(1925). From 1930 he was professor of 
Creative Literature at Fisk University. He 
wrote The Autobiography of an Ex~Colored 
Man (1912), Fifty Years and Other Poems 
(1917), Black Manhattan (1930), &c. 

(7) Lionel PIgot (1867-1902), English poet 
and critic, born at Broadstairs, Kent. His 
poems (1895) and Ireland and Other Poems 
(1897) draw their inspiration from his con¬ 
version to Roman Catholicism and his passion 
for the Irish Renaissance. ‘ By the Statue of 
King Charles at Charing Cross ’ is his best 
known piece. See also his Reviews and 
Critical Papers (1921). 

(8) Pamela Hansford. See Snow. 

(9) Richard Mentor (1781-1850), vice- 
president of the United States, was a member 
of congress in 1807-19, of the U.S. senate 
till 1829, and of congress till 1837. He was 
elected vice-president (1837-41) by the 
senate, after the elections had not thrown 
up a majority in the electorial college for 
any one candidate. 

(10) Samuel (1709-84), English lexico¬ 
grapher, critic and poet, was born at Lich¬ 
field, son of a bookseller. He was educated 
at Lichfield Grammar School and Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where he spent little over 
a year before poverty and perhaps insult 
drove him into the career of petty school- 
mastering, first as an usher at Market 
Bosworth, later in a private venture at Edial, 
where Garrick was one of his pupils and 
where he wrote his frigid play Irene. In 
1737 he came up^ to London. The struggle 
for a living there is reflected in his first poem, 
London (1738), an adaptation of Juvenal’s 
third satire, contributed to the Gentleman's 
Magazine, which gave him a start in journa¬ 
lism. From 1740 to 1743 he wrote for it 
debates in Parliament, largely concocted by 
himself, in which ‘ the Whig dogs ’ got the 
worst of it. His famous Dictionary occupied 
him for eight years from 1747, but even 
this heroic labour did not exhaust his 
energies. To this period belong his splendid 
adaptation of another satire of Juvenal, 
the tenth, 1749; and also the periodical 
The Rambler, afterwards published in three 
volumes compact of morality and keen 
observation of life, but now unreadable. 
Poverty and bereavement oppressed him in 
those years—the former Garrick partly 
relieved by producing Irene in 1749, from 
which Johnson gained £300; the latter, viz. 
the death of his wife in 1752 and of his 
mother in 1759, permanently depressed him. 
The prose tale of Ab 3 ^ssinia, Rasselas, is said 
to have been written in a week to defray the 
burial expenses of the latter. Its theme is 
that the pursuit of happiness is vain, a theme 
congenial to him and made supportable by 
his strong religious faith. In 1762 he was 
relieved of the drudgery of hack work by the 
bestowal of a crown pension of £300 a year 
and was thereafter enabled to figure as the 
arbiter of letters and the great social person¬ 
ality whose every recorded word and gesture 
have been treasured by posterity. The 
Literary Club, of which ho was a founder 


member (1764), was the chief place where his 
genius shone amid a galaxy of other talent, 
but private society, especially that of the 
Thrales, husband and wife, did much to make 
him occupied and^ happy. The Thrales 
indeed are woven into the texture of his 
social life in this middle period and it was 
only when Mrs Thrale, now a widow, married 
Piozzi, an Italian singer (1784), that Johnson 
deprived himself of her sprightly acquain¬ 
tance. As if to bear out his favourite theme 
of the vanity of human hopes, his social 
circle was narrowed by the death of Gold¬ 
smith, Beauclerk, Garrick and Mr Thrale 
within a few years of each other, but not 
before he had undertaken with Boswell in 
1773 what is surely the most instructive and 
entertaining tour in literary history of which 
we have happily the two complementary 
records, Johnson’s Journey to the Western 
Isles (1775) and Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. 
The Lives of the Poets (1779-81) is the only 
other important contribution to letters in 
this late period; it includes The Life of Mr 
Richard Savage which had appeared more 
than thirty years before, in 1747, and which 
recorded with manly emotion the trials the 
friends had shared. Johnson died in 1784 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Johnson’s literary career then falls into four 
periods. The first includes much hack work 
for Cave’s Gentleman's Magazine, but also 
London and the biography of Savage. The 
second (1748-60), his most fertile period, 
contains the Dictionary, with its fine and 
discriminating Preface, the splendid Vanity 
of Human Wishes, and Rasselas. Though the 
heavy moralizing and the style of his periodi¬ 
cal essays in The Rambler, The Idler, &c., 
defeats modem patience, there is a great deal 
in them for the student. The third period, 
beside his unrivalled conversations recorded 
by Boswell (which are after all part of his 
‘ works ’)»includes his edition of Shakespeare 
(1765), with its masterly Preface. In his last 
period, from 1772 onwards, political pamph¬ 
leteering employed his pen—the full-blooded 
Tory appears in the Patriot and Taxation no 
Tyranny (1775). His Journey to the Western 
Isles is treasure trove, but The Lives of the 
Most Eminent English Poets (1779-81) is his 
enduring monument, and this despite his 
cantankerous treatment of Milton and Gray 
and his failure to appreciate metaphysical 
poetry. His reputation as man and con¬ 
versationalist outweighs his literary reputa¬ 
tion. For the picture of Johnson in society 
we are indebted above all to Boswell, who 
has painted him with all his hard sense and 
unreasonableness, his peremptory conclusion 
to argument, his humility and piety, his 
loveableness. The English see themselves 
in this picture, but foreigners have never 
understood the national homage. For one 
thing his ideas were circumscribed, he had no 
touch in him of the philosopher, and this no 
doubt makes for the fun of his verbal tussles 
with Boswell, who had imbibed something 
of philosopmsm but who wisely allowed 
himself usually to be ‘ corrected ’ by his 
friend. See the Yale edition of his works 
(vol. I, 1959), D. Nichol Smith, Eighteenth 
Century Essays on Shakespeare, Lives by 
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J. Boswell (q.v.) (new ed. L. F. Powell, 19 j 4), 
Sir John Hawkins {1787), Mrs Pioz?i s 
Anecdotes (1786), and studies by W. Raleigh 
(1910), S. C. Roberts (1935), Elton, Survey 

of English Literature, 1780-1830 and H. 
Pearson, Johnson and Boswell (1958). 

(11) Sir 'William (1715-74), Irish merchant 

and administrator, bom in County Down, in 
1738 went to America, and as a fur-trauer 
acquired great influence with the Red 
Indians, whom he led often against the 
French. His third wife (or mistress) was a 
Mohawk girl. In 1755 he was created a 
baronet. See Griffis’s Sir William Johnson 
and the Six Nations (1891) and Life by A. 
Pound (1930). _ , 

(12) William Eugene, nicknamed Pussyfoot 
(1862-1945), American temperance propa¬ 
gandist, born in Coventry, N.Y. He became 
a journalist and a special officer in the U.b. 
Indian Service, where he received his nick¬ 
name from his methods in raiding gambling 
saloons in Indian Territory. He was 
prominent during the prohibitionist move¬ 
ment in America and lectured for the cause 
all over Europe. In 1919 he lost an eye when 
he was struck and dragged from a lecture- 
platform in London by medical students. 

JOHNSTON, (1) Albert Sidney (1803-62), 
American soldier, bom in Kentucky, served 
in the U.S. army until 1834, In 1836 he 
joined the army of Texas, and became its 
head, and in 1838 war secretary of Texas. 
He served in the Mexican war under General 
Taylor, who in 1849 appointed him pay¬ 
master in the U.S- army. In 1858 he brought 
the Mormon rebellion to an end. As 
brigadier-general he commanded in Utah 
and on the Pacific until 1861, when he passed 
over to the South. Appointed to the com¬ 
mand of Kentucky and Tennessee, he 
fortified Bowling Green, and held the 
Northern army in check until February 1862, 
when he retreated to Nashville and later to 
Corinth, Mississippi. Here he concentrated 
50,000 men, with which force he attacked 
Grant at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. The National 
army was surprised, and the advantage lay 
with the Confederates till Johnston was 
mortally wounded. Next day Grant’s 
supports came up, and the Confederates, 
now under Beauregard, were driven back 
to Corinth. See Life by W. P. Johnston 
(1878). 

(2) Alexander Keith (1804-71), Scottish 
cartographer, was born near Penicuik, and 
died at Ben Rhydding. His National Atlas 
(1843) procured him the appointment of 
geographer royal for Scotland. Other 
works are a Physical Atlas (1848) and the 
famous Royal Atlas (1861), besides atlases of 
astronomy, &c., a physical globe, and a 
gazetteer. 

(3) Alexander Keith (1844-79), son of (2), 
bom in Edinburgh, also wrote geographical 
works. He joined an exploring expedition to 
Paraguay in 1874, and in 1879 was appointed 
leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
expedition to East Africa. He died between 
the Coast and Lake Nyasa, June 28, 1879, 
and his work was taken up by Joseph 
Thomson. 

(4) or Jonston, Arthur (1587-1641), 
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Scottish physician and humanist, bom at 
Caskieben, Aberdeenshire, graduated M.D. 
at Padua in 1610, and visited many seats of 
learning. He practised medicine in France 
whence his fame as a Latin poet spread over 
Europe. About 1625 he was appointed 
physician to King Charles I. His famous 
translation of the Psalms of David into Latin 
verse was published at Aberdeen in 1637 
He helped to bring out the Deliciae Poetanm 
Scotorum hujus Aevi (1637), to which he also 
contributed notable poems. In 1637 he 
became rector of King’s College, Aberdeen. 
He died suddenly at Oxford. See works ed 
by Sir W. D. Geddes (1892-95). 

(5) Sir Harry Hamilton (1858-1927), 
British explorer and novelist, born at 
Kennington, London, from 1879 travelled in 
Africa, led the Royal Society’s expedition to 
Kilimanjaro in 1884, and as commissioner 
for South Central Africa made possible 
British acquisition of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. G.C.M.G., K.C.B., he wrote 
on the Congo, zoology, five novels and The 
Story of My Life (1923). See Life by his 
brother (1929) and study by R. Oliver 
(1957). 

(6) Herrick Lee (1898- ), American 

chemist, born at North Jackson, Ohio, 
professor of Chemistry at Ohio and director 
of the Manhattan Project Research (1942-46), 
achieved with Giauquc a temperature of 
less than one degree from absolute zero in 
gases. 

(7) Joseph Eggleston (1807-91), American 
soldier, born in Virginia, graduated at West 
Point, fought in the Seminole war, became 
captain of engineers in 1846, served in the 
war with Mexico, and m 1860 was quarter¬ 
master-general. He resigned in 1861 to enter 
the Confederate service, and as brigadier- 
general took command of the army of the 
Shenandoah. He supported Beauregard at 
the first battle of Bull Run, in 1862 was 
disabled by a wound, in 1863 failed to relieve 
Vicksburg, and in 1864 stubbornly contested 
Sherman’s progress towards Atlanta, but, 
being steadily driven back, was relieved of 
his command. In February 1865 Lee 
ordered him to ‘ drive back Sherman but 
he had only a fourth of the Northern general’s 
strength. On Lee’s surrender he accepted 
the same terms, afterwards engaged in railway 
and insurance business, was elected to 
congress in 1877, was a U.S. commissioner 
of railroads, and died at 'Washington. See 
his Narrative (1874), Lives by Johnson 
(1891), Hughes (1893) and D. S. Freeman, 
Lee's Lieutenants (1942-44). 

JOHNSTONE, name of a Scottish noble 
family taken from the lordship of Johnstone 
in Annandale, Dumfriesshire. In former 
days it was one of the most powerful and 
turbulent dans of the west Borders, and 
was at constant feud with its neighbours, 
especially the Maxwells, Of three branches, 
Johnstone of Annandale, Johnstone of 
Westerhall, and Johnston of Hilton and 
Caskieben in Aberdeenshire, the first, which 
retained the ancient patrimony, was ennobled 
by Charles I, and became successively Lords 
Johnstone of Lochwood, Earls of Hartfell, 
and Earls and Marquises of Annandale. 
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Th'^se titles being limited to heirs-male, Nobel 
became dormant in 1792. Both the Houses 
of Westerhall and Caskieben had the rank 
of baronet, and a branch of the former was 
in 1881 raised to the peerage as Baron 
Derwent. See work by C. L. Johnstone 
^ 889 ) and G. H. Johnstone (1909). 

TOHNSTONE, James, Chevalier de (1719- 
c 1800), Scottish soldier, the son of an 
Edinburgh merchant, as Prince Charles 
Edward’s aide-de-camp fought at Culloden, 
and then taking service with the French, 
was present at the capture of Louisbourg and 
the capitulation of Quebec. See his Memoirs 
(tr. from French, 3 vols. 1870-71). ^ 

TOINVILLE, zhwt-veel, (1) Francois Ferdi¬ 
nand d’Orleans, Prince de (1818-1900), 

French sailor and author, born at Neuilly, 
the third son of Louis Philippe, served in the 
French navy from 1834 to 1848, and was on 
McClellan’s staff during the Virpnian 
campaign in the American Civil War (1862); 
in 1886 he was again expelled from France. 

See his Vieux Souvenirs (1894; Eng. trans. 

^^(2)^ Jean, Sire de {c. 1224-1319), French 
historian, born in Champagne, became 
seneschal to the count of Champagne and 
king of Navarre. He took part in the 
unfortunate crusade of Louis IX 0248-54), 
returned with him to France, and lived partly 
at court, partly on his estates. At Acre in 
1250 he composed a Christian manual, his 
Credo-, and throughout the crusade he took 
notes of events and wrote down his impres¬ 
sions. When almost eighty he undertook his 
delightful Vie de Saint Louis (1309). _His 
style conforms closely to his character: it is 
veracious, flowing, naive, often singularly 
expressive. See edition by N. de Wailly 
(1874) and trans. with intro, by J. Evans 
(1938). 

j6kAI, Mauros, or Mor, yo'koy (1825-1904), 
Hungarian novelist, born at Komarom, was 
an active partisan of the Hungarian struggle 
in 1848. Besides dramas, humorous essays, 
poems, &c., he has written novels and 
romances, good examples of which are The 
Turks in Hungary (1852), The Magyar Nabob 
0853) and its continuation Zoltan Karpathy 
(1854), The New Landlord (1862), Black 
Diamonds (1870), The Romance of the 
Coming Century (1873), The Modern Midas 
(1875), The Comedians of Life (1876), God is 
One (1877), The White Woman of Leiitschaii 
(1884) and The Gipsy Baron (1885); several 
of them have been translated into English. 
Ajubilee edition in 100 volumes was published 
in 1894. Jokai was editor of several news¬ 
papers and conspicuous as a Liberal parlia¬ 
mentarian. 

JOLIOT-CURIE, zho-lyo-kuree, name of a 
French couple, both nuclear physicists: 

(1) Irene, nie Curie (1897-1956), wife 
(1926) of (2) and daughter of Pierre and 
Marie Curie (qq.v.), born in Paris, worked 
as her mother’s assistant at the Radium 
Institute, taking charge of the work in 1932. 

In that year she discovered, with her mother, 
the projection of atomic nuclei by neutrons, 
and in 1934 she and her husband (2) suc¬ 
ceeded in producing radioactive elements 
artificially, for which they received the 1935 
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prize for chemistry. She died of 
cancer, due to life-long exposure to radio¬ 
activity. 

(2) Jean Frederic, original surname Joliot 
(1900-58), husband (1926) of (1), born in 
Paris, studied under Langevin at the Sorbonne 
where in 1925 he became assistant to Madame 
Curie, mother of Irene. In 1935 he shared 
with his wife the Nobel prize for their 
discovery of artificial radioactivity. Professor 
at the College de France (1937), he became 
a strong supporter of the Resistance move¬ 
ment during the second World War and a 
member of the Communist party. After the 
liberation he became director of scientific 
research and (1946-50) high commissioner 
for atomic energy, a position from which 
he was dismissed when the hitherto exclusively 
peaceful objectives were subordinated to 
defence requirements. President of the 
Communist-sponsored World Peace Council, 
he was awarded the Stalin Peace prize (1951). 
Commander of the Legion d’honneur, he 
was given a state funeral by the Gaullist 
government when he died from cancer, due 
to life-long exposure to radioactivity. 
JOLSON, AI, stage-name of Asa Yoelson 
(1886-1950), Russian-born American actor 
and singer, born in St Petersburg, son of a 
rabbi, emigrated to the United States in 1893 
and made his stage debut in The Children of 
the Ghetto (1899). He toured with circus and 
minstrel shows and became famous for his 
characteristic imitations of Negro singers in 
such hits as ‘ Mammy ’ (1909), ‘ Sonny Boy ’, 
&c. His recorded voice featured in the 
commemorative films The Jolson Story and 
Jolson Sings Again. 

JOLY, John (1857-1933), Irish geologist and 
physicist, born in Ofifaly, Ireland, studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he became 
professor of Geology and Mineralogy in 
1897. He invented a photometer in 1888, 
calculated the age of the earth by measuring 
the sodium content of the sea (1899) and 
formulated the theory of thermal cycles 
based on the radioactive elements in the 
earth’s crust. With Stevenson he evolved 
the ‘ Dublin method ’ in radiotherapy, 
pioneered colour photography and the 
radium treatment of cancer. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1892. 

JOMINI, Henri, Baron, zho~mee~nee (1779- 
1869), Swiss soldier and strategist, bom at 
Payerne in Vaud, after commanding a Swiss 
battalion attached himself to Ney, to whom 
he became chief of staff; he was created 
baron after the peace of Tilsit. He attracted 
Napoleon’s notice by his Traitd des grandes 
operations militaires (1804). He distin¬ 
guished himself at Jena, in the Spanish 
campaigns and during the retreat from 
Russia; but, offended at his treatment by 
Napoleon, he entered the Russian service 
(1814), and fought against Turkey (1828). 
He wrote a great history of the wars of the 
Revolution (1806), a Life of Napoleon (1827) 
and a Prdcis de Part de guerre (1830). See 
E. M. Earle, Makers of Modern Strategy 
(1944). 

JOMMELLI, Niccol6, yo-melTi (1714-74), 
Italian composer of more than fifty operas, 
born at Aversa, germanized his style and lost 
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his popularity after a spell as Kapellmeister 
to the Duke of Wiirttemberg. 

JONAS, Justus, yd-nas (1493-1555), German 
professor at Wittenberg, sided with Luther 
in the Reformation. See monograph by 
Pressel (1863). 

JONES, (1) Daniel (1881- ), English 

phonetician, was called to the bar in 1907, 
when he was also appointed lecturer in 
Phonetics (professor from 1921) at London. 
He collaborated with others in compiling 
Cantonese (1912), Sechuana (1916) and 
Sinhalese (1919) phonetic readers, compiled 
an English Pronouncing Dictionary (1917; 
new ed. 1956) and wrote The Phoneme 
(1950), Cardinal Vowels (1956), &c. He was 
secretary (1928-49) and president of the 
International Phonetic Association. , 

(2) Ebenezer (1820-60), English minor 
poet, born at Islington, was brought up a 
strict Calvinist and despite long hours as 
clerk completed Studies of Sensation and 
Event (IMS), which were admired by Brown¬ 
ing and Rossetti. In his Land Monopoly 
(1849) he anticipated the economic theory of 
Henry George (q.v.) by thirty years. 

(3) Edward (1777-1837), founder in 1800 
of the Welsh Wesleyan Methodists, was born 
near Ruthin, and died at Leek. 

(4) Edward Burne. See Burne-Jones. 

(5) Ernest (1819-69), English Chartist poet 
and leader, the son of Major Jones, equerry 
to the Duke of Cumberland, afterwards king 
of Hanover, was born at Berlin, and came to 
England in 1838. In 1841 he published his 
romance, The Wood Spirit, was called to the 
bar in 1844, and next year became leader of 
the Chartist movement, issuing The Labourer, 
Notes of the People and The People^s Paper, 
and resigning nearly £2000 per annum, left 
to him on condition that he should abandon 
the Chartist cause. For his part in the 
Chartist proceedings at Manchester in 1848 
he got two years’ solitary confinement, and 
in prison composed an epic. The Revolt of 
Hindostan. After his release he wrote The 
Battleday (1855), The Painter of Florence and 
The EmperoFs Vigil (1856), and Beldagon 
Church and Coray da (1860). He made 
several vain efforts to enter parliament. See 
G. D. H. Cole, Chartist Portraits (1941), and 
studies, ed. Saville (1952). 

(6) Ernest (1879-1958), Welsh psycho¬ 
analyst, born at Llwchwr, Glamorgan, 
studied at Cardiff University College and 
qualified with gold medals as physician in 
London. Medical journalism and neuro¬ 
logical research brought him into contact 
with the work of Freud and his new approach 
to neurosis. Jones learnt German in order 
to study this more closely and in 1908 
became a life-long disciple and personal 
friend of the founder of psycho-analysis, 
introduced it into Britain and in 1912 formed 
a committee of Freud’s closest collaborators 
of which he was the only Gentile, pledged 
to uphold the Freudian theory in the face of 
detractors and deviationists. He introduced 
psycho-analysis into America and Britain, 
founding the British Psycho-Analytical 
Society in 1913, also in 1920 the International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis which he edited 
(1920-33). He was professor of Psychiatry 


at ioronto ana airector of the London 
Clinic for Psycho-Analysis. Among hk 
numerous works and translations is a 
psycho-analytical study of Hamlet and the 
authoritative biography of Freud ( 1953 - 57 ) 
506591113 autobiography Free Associations 

(7) Henry (1831-99) English physician 
who as Cavendish published many books 
on whist and other games. 

(8) Henry Arthur (1851-1929), English 

dramatist, together with Pinero the founder 
of the ‘ realist problem ’ drama in Britain 
born at Grandborough, Bucks, was in 
business till 1878, when Only Round the 
Corner was produced at Exeter. His first 
great hit was a melodrama. The Silver Kin^ 
(1882). This was followed by Saints and 
Sinners (1884), Rebellious Susan (1894') 
The Philistines (1895), The Liars (1897) The 
Manoeuvres of Jane (1898), Mrs Dane's 
Defence (1900), Mary Goes First (1913) and 
other social comedies. See Life and Letters 
by his daughter (1930), and study bv R A 
Cordell (1932). r rv. /v. 

(9) Sir Henry Stuart (1867-1939), British 
classical scholar, born at Hunslct, Leeds 
studied at Balliol College, Oxford,’ and in 
Greece and Italy, became Camden professor 
of Ancient History at Oxford and principal 
of University College, Aberystwyth, in 1927 
and was knighted in 1933. He contributed 
to archaeological studies and ancient history 
edited Thucydides (1898-1900) and edited 
the Greek lexicon of Liddell and Scott 
(9th ed. 1925-40). 


(10) Inigo (1573-1652), the first of the great 
English architects, born in London July 15, 
studied landscape-painting in Italy, and 
from Venice introduced the Palladian style 
into England. In Denmark, he is said to 
have designed the palaces of Rosenborg and 
Frederiksborg. In 1606 James I employed 
him in arranging the masques of Ben Jonson. 
He introduced the proscenium arch and 
movable scenery to the English stage. In 
1613-14 he revisited Italy and on his return 
in 1615 was appointed surveyor-general of 
the royal buildings. In 1616 he designed the 
queen’s house at Greenwich, completed in 
the 1630s. Other commissions include the 
rebuilding of the Whitehall banqueting hall, 
the nave and transepts and a large Corinthian 
portico of old St Paul’s, Marlborough Chapel, 
the Double-Cube room at Wilton and 
possibly the York Water Gate. He laid out 
Covent Garden and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
See Life by Cunningham (1848) and studies 
by J. A. Gotch (1928), R. Blomfield (1935), 
S. Sitwell, British Architects and Craftsmen 
(1945) and J. L. Milne (1953). 

(11) Owen (1741-1814), Welsh antiquary, 
was all his life a London furrier, but early 
developed a taste for Welsh poetry. His 
Myvyrian Archaeology of Wales (1801-07; 
new cd. 1870) is a collection of poetic pieces 
dating from the 6th to the 14th century.— 
His son, Owen Jones (1809-74), art-decorator, 
was superintendent of works for the London 
Exhibition of 1851, and director of decoration 
for the Crystal Palace. 

(12) Paul (1747-92), Scottish-born Ameri¬ 
can sailor, was born at Kirkbean, Kirkcud- 
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brightshire, July 6, the son of a gardener, 
JolSi Paul. Apprenticed as sailor-boy, he 
made several voyages to America, and in 
1773 inherited a property in Virginia, having 
meanwhile for five years been mate on a 
slaver- about the same date he assumed the 
name ’of Paul Jones. When the American 
congress in 1775 resolved to fit out a naval 
force he offered his services. In April 1778, 
visiting the British coast in a brig of eighteen 
guns he performed some daring exploits, 
including a descent on the Solway. The year 
after, as commodore of a small French 
squadron displaying American colours, he 
threatened Leith, and on September 23, 
fought oft Flamborough Head a desperate 
engagement, in which he captured two 
British men-of-war. Louis XVI created him 
a Chevalier of the Order of Military Merit. 
In 1788 he entered the Russian service, and 
as rear-admiral of the Black Sea fleet served 
against Turkey. He died in Paris. See 
Lives by Sherburne (1825), Mackenzie 
(1841), Brady (1900), Buell (1900); Life and 
Letters, by Mrs de Koven (1914); also Sir 
J K. Laughton’s Studies in Naval History 
(i887). 

(13) Robert (fl. 1600), English Iiitenist and 
composer, graduated at Oxford (1597), 
composed madrigals, including a six-part 
one in Morley’s The Triumphes of Oriana as 
well as five books of ‘ ayres with lute 
acco mp an i men ts. 

(14) Robert Tyre (Bobby) (1902- ), 
American golfer, born in Atlanta. He studied 
law and was called to the Georgia bar in 
1928. He won the National Amateur 
Championship in 1924, 1925, 1927 and 1928, 
the National Open Championship in 1923, 
1926 and 1929, and both Championships in 
1930, in which year he also won the Amateur 
and Open Championships of Great Britain. 
He wrote Down the Fairway (1927), and in 
1958 received the freedom of St Andrews. 

(15) Sir William (1746-94), British orien¬ 
talist, born in London, was educated at 
Harrow and University College, Oxford, 
where his remarkable attainments attracted 
attention. In 1765 he became tutor to the 
son of Earl Spencer; in 1774 was called to 
the bar; and in 1776 became commissioner 
of bankrupts, publishing meanwhile a 
Persian Grammar (1772), Latin Commen¬ 
taries on Asiatic Poetry (1774), and a 
translation of seven ancient Arabic poems 
(1780). In 1783 he obtained a judgeship in 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, 
and was knighted. He devoted himself to 
Sanskrit, whose startling resemblance to 
Latin and Greek he was the first to point out 
in 1787. He established the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (1784), and was its first president. 
He completed a translation of Sakuntala, the 
Hitopadesa^ parts of the Vedas, and Manu, 
before his death. See Memoirs by Lord 
Teignmouth appended to his works (9 vols. 
1799-1804), and appreciation by A. J. 
Arberry (1946). 

JONGEN, yong'en, (1) Joseph (1873-1953), 
Belgian composer, won the Belgian Prix de 
Rome and was professor at Lidge Conserva¬ 
toire until the outbreak of World War I, 
when he went to England, He became 


director of the Brussels Conservatoire 
(1920-39). He composed piano, violin and 
organ works, the symphonic poem Lalla 
Roukh, an opera and a ballet. 

(2) Leon (1885- ), iDrother of (1), 

followed him in 1939 as director of the 
Brussels Conservatoire. He has written 
works for the piano, operas, and Rhapsodia 
Belgia for violin and orchestra. 

JONSON, Ben (1572-1637), English drama¬ 
tist, born at Westminster, probably of 
Border descent. He was educated at West¬ 
minster School under Camden, to whom he 
paid the tribute ‘ Camden most reverend 
head to whom I owe/All that I am in arts, 
all that I know After working for a while 
with his step-father, a bricklayer, he volun¬ 
teered for military service in Flanders before 
Joining Henslowe’s company of players. He 
killed a fellow-player in a duel, became a 
Catholic in prison, but later recanted. His 
Every Man in his Humour, with Shakespeare 
in the cast, was performed at the Curtain in 
1598 to be followed not so successfully by 
Every Man Out of His Humour, in 1599. The 
equally tiresome Cynthia's Revels, largely 
allegorical, was succeeded by The Poetaster 
which at least was salted by a personal attack 
on Dekker and Marston. He now tried 
Roman tragedy, but his Sejanus (1603) and his 
later venture, Catiline (1611), are so larded 
with classical references as to be merely closet 
plays. If he was trying to show Shakespeare 
how to write a Roman tragedy he failed badly, 
but his larger intent of discarding romantic 
comedy and writing realistically (though his 
theory of ‘ humours ’ was hardly comparable 
with genuine realism) helped to produce his 
four masterpieces— VoJpone (1606), The Silent 
Woman (1609), The Alchemist (1610) and 
Bartholomew Fair (1614). Volpone is an 
unpleasant satire on senile sensuality and 
greedy legacy-hunters. The Silent Woman 
is farcical comedy involving a heartless hoax. 
Dryden praised it for its construction, but 
The Alchemist is better with its single plot 
and strict adherence to the unities. Bar¬ 
tholomew Fair has indeed all the fun of the 
fair, salted by Ben’s anti-puritan prejudices, 
though the plot gets lost in the motley of 
eccentrics. After the much poorer The Devil 
is an Ass (1616), Jonson turned or rather 
returned to the masque—he had collaborated 
with Inigo Jones in The Masque of Blacknesse, 
1605—and produced a number of those 
glittering displays down to 1625 when 
James’s death terminated his period of 
Court favour. His renewed attempt to 
attract theatre audiences left him in the 
angry mood of the ode ‘ Come leave the 
loathed stage’ (1632). Only his unfinished 
pastoral play The Sad Shepherd survives of 
his declining years. Ben attracted the learned 
and courtly, to several of whom his superb 
verse letters are addressed. Perhaps we 
should not wonder at the success of The Sad 
Shepherd, for his lyric genius was second 
only to Shakespeare’s. ‘ Drink to me only 
with thine Eyes ’ in Volpone (of all places) 
and ‘ Queen and Huntress chaste and Fair ’ 
and * Slow, slow fresh Fount ’ in the dreary 
stretches of Cynthia's Revels are but a few 
of these gemlike lyrics. His Timber; or 
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Discoveries, printed in the folio of 1640, 
prove him a considerable critic with a bent 
towards the neoclassicism which Cowley and 
Dryden inaugurated. His works were edited 
by William Gifford in 1816 and by Colonel 
Cunningham in 1875. These were superseded 
by Herford’s splendid edition. There have 
been numerous studies, the best perhaps by 
J. A. Symonds (1886), Swinburne (1889) 
and G. Gregory Smith (1919), G. B. Johnston 
(1945), G. E. Bentley (1945) and Partridge 
(1953). 

JCNSSON, (1) Einar (1874-1954), Icelandic 
sculptor, studied at Rome and Copenhagen, 
and created a reputation for himself by the 
independence, realism and grandeur of his 
works {The Outlaw, Evolution, New Life, 
&c.). 

(2) Fiiinur (1858-1934), Icelandic scholar, 
bom at Akureyri, studied, lectured and 
became professor in 1898 at Copenhagen. 
He published Den oldnorske og oldislandske 
litteraturs historic (1894-1902), a history of 
the mediaeval literatures of Norway and 
Iceland. 

JOOS VAN CLEVE. See Cleve. 

JOPLIN, Thomas (c. 1790-1847), English 
economist, born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, wrote 
a number of works on joint-stock banking 
in Scotland, advocated a merger of small 
provincial banks and became a director of 
such a scheme with the founding of the 
National Provincial Bank (1833) and opposed 
the monopoly of the Bank of England. 
JORDAENS, Jakob, yor'dahns (1593-1678), 
Flemish painter, who was born and died at 
Antwerp, ranks next to Rubens amongst 
Flemish painters. He became a member of 
an Antwerp Guild in 1616 and from 1630 
came under the influence of Rubens, who 
obtained for him the patronage of the kings 
of Spain and Sweden. His early paintings 
such as the Four Evangelists (1632, Louvre) 
show him to be deficient in the handling of 
chiaroscuro effects and colour generally, but 
he improved vastly in such later canvases as 
The Triumph of Frederick Henry (1652, House 
in the Wood, The Hague) although he never 
achieved the delicacy of Rubens. He also 
designed tapestries, and painted portraits. 
See monograph by M. Rooses (tr. 1908). 
JORDAN, (1) Camille, zhor-da (1771-1821), 
French Liberal politician, born at Lyons, 
supported the royalists during the revolution 
and fled (1793). He subsequently became a 
member of the council of The Five Hundred 
(1797), opposed Napoleon and became a 
deputy in 1816. 

(2) Dorothea, nee Bland, jor'den (1762- 
1816), Irish actress, born near Waterford, 
made her debut in Dublin (1777), soon 
became popular and in 1782 obtained an 
engagement from Tate Wilkinson at Leeds. 
She appeared with phenomenal success at 
Drury Lane in The Country Girl in October 
1785. For nearly thirty years it was in the 
roles of romps and boys that she mainly kept 
her hold on the public. In 1790 commenced 
her connection with the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards William IV, which endured until 
1811. After playing in London and in the 
provinces until 1814, she is said to have been 
compelled to retire to France for a debt of 


±.zuuu. &ne certainly lived in aDDar^nt 
poverty at St Cloud, where she died In mf 
King William made her eldest son Earl 
Munster. Sec books by Boaden 
Sergeant (1913), Jerrold (1914). ^ 

(3) Marie Ennemond Camille 
(1838-1922). French malhematicfaA, boraft 
Lyons, became professor at the Lcole 
Polytechmquc and at the College de Franr^ 
He applied group theory to geometry, wrote 
on the theory of linear differential eqiatiom 
and on the theory of functions, which he 
applied to the curve which bears his name 

(4) Rudolf, yor-dahn 0810-87), German 

painter of fisher-folk, was born at Berlin anri 
died at Diisseldorf. ’ 

JORDANES, -dalTneez (fl. 530), historian was 
first a notary at the Ostrogoth court in Italv 
but became a monk, and finally Bishop of 
Crotona. He wrote two historical works in 
Latin—De Regnorum ac Temporiim Succes- 
sione, a compendium of history from the 
creation to 552 a.d., and De Getariim Origine 
et Rebus Gestis (Eng. trans. with introd. bv 
Mierow, 1915), which, based on the earlier 
work (now lost) of the Roman Cassiodorus 
IS an important source of information about 
the Goths. 

JORGENSEN, ycer'geri-sen, (1) Johannes 
(1866-1956), Danish novelist and poet, lived 
most of his life in Assisi, Italy, became a 
Roman Catholic (1896) but returned to 
Svendborg, his birth-place, shortly before his 
death. His works include Frans of 
(1907), Den hellige Katharina af Siena (1915) 
and Mit Livs Legende (1916-28). 

(2) Jorgen, ‘ King of Iceland ’ (1779- 
c. 1845), Danish adventurer, the son of a 
Copenhagen watchmaker, was born in 1779, 
On June 21, 1809, having previously visited 
Iceland as interpreter, he arrived at Reykjavik 
in an armed London merchantman. But all 
trade being prohibited by the laws of the 
island, a few days afterwards he landed and 
seized the governor. He then proclaimed 
the independence of Iceland, ‘ under English 
protection and appropriated all he could 
lay his hands on for the ‘ state chest ’. On 
August 9 a British sloop of war arrived, and 
he was carried to England. He lived in 
London for some years, but was convicted 
of robbery in 1820, and transported to 
Tasmania. 


JOSEPH, the name of many biblical person¬ 
ages. The most important are: 

Joseph, the elder of the two sons of Jacob 
by Rachel. His being sold into Egypt and 
his ultimate rise to power there are recorded 
in Genesis. 

Joseph, husband of the Virgin, a carpenter 
at Nazareth, appears last in the gospel 
history when Jesus is twelve years old (Luke, 
ii._43); he is never mentioned during his 
ministry, and may be assumed to have been 
already dead. 

Joseph, one of the two persons chosen as 
worthy to fill the vacant place of Judas among 
the Twelve. 

Joseph of Arimathea, a rich Israelite who 
went to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus, 
burying it in his own rock-hewn tomb. 

JOSEPH, the name of two Holy Roman 
emperors: 
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Joseph I (1678-J 711), succeeded his father 
Leopold I as emperor of Germany in 1705. 

He granted privileges to the Protestants, and, 
in alliance with Britain, prosecuted success¬ 
fully the war of the Spanish succession 
against France. 

Joseph II (1741-90), emperor of Germany, 
son of Francis I and Maria Theresa, was 
born March 13. In 1764 he was elected 
king of the Romans, and after his father’s 
death (1765) emperor of Germany; but 
until his mother’s death (1780) his power was 
limited to the command of the army and the 
direction of foreign affairs. Although he 
failed to add Bavaria to the Austrian 
dominions (1777-79 and again in 1785), he 
acquired Galicia, Lodomeria, and Zips, at 
the first partition of Poland in 1772; and in 
1780 he appropriated a great part of Passau 
and Salzburg. As soon as he found himself 
in full possession of the government of 
Austria he declared himself independent of 
the pope, and prohibited the publication of 
any new papal bulls without his placet. He 
suppressed 700 convents, reduced the number 
of the regular clergy from 63,000 to 27,000, 
prohibited papal dispensations as to marriage, 
and in 1781 published the Edict of Toleration 
for Protestants and Greeks. He also 
abolished serfdom, reorganized taxation, 
and curtailed the feudal privileges of the 
nobles. In 1788 he engaged in an unsuccessful 
war with Turkey. See study by S. K. 
Padover (1934). 

JOSEPH, king of Naples. See Bonaparte. 
JOSEPH, Pere (1577-1638), French diplomat, 
Richelieu’s alter ego, the ‘ Grey Eminence 
born Franqois le Clerc du Tremblay in Paris, 
from a soldier turned Capuchin in 1599, and 
went on several important diplomatic 
missions for Richelieu. See books by 
Fagniez (Paris 1893-94) and Aldous Huxley 
(1941). 

JOSEPHINE, nde Marie Josephine Rose 
Tascher de la Pagerie (1763-1814), wife of 
Napoleon and French empress, was born in 
Martinique, June 23, and in 1779 married 
there the Vicomte de Beauharnais (q.v.). In 
1796, two years after his execution, she 
married Napoleon Bonaparte, and accom¬ 
panied him in his Italian campaign, but soon 
returned to Paris and gratified to the full her 
pleasure-loving instincts. At Malmaison, 
and afterwards at the Luxembourg and the 
Tuileries, she attracted round her the most 
brilliant society of France, and contributed 
not a little to the establishment of her hus¬ 
band’s power. But the marriage, being 
childless, was dissolved December 16, 1809. 
Josephine retained the title of empress, and, 
if allowed, would have rejoined Bonaparte 
after his fall. Sec works by Aubenas (1859), 
S^ergeant (1908), Meneval (trans. 1912), 
Turquan (trans. 1913), Geer (1925), Wilson 

JOSEPHUS, Flavius, Jo-see'fas (37-7100), 
Jewish historian and soldier, was born at 
Jerusalem, the son of a priest, while his 
mother was descended from the Asmonean 
princes. His acquirements in Hebrew and 
Greek literature soon drew public attention 
upon him, and he became conspicuous 
amongst the Pharisees, the national party, at 
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chosen delegate to Nero. 
When the Jews rose in their last and fatal 
insurrection against the Romans, Josenhus 
as governor of Galilee, displayed gVeat yK^ 

resistance hopeless, and Jotapata 
the city into which he had thrown himself 
was taken after holding out for 47 days’ 
Josephus was kept in a sort of easy impriso^n- 
ment for three years, and was present^in the 
of Jerusalem b^y 
^ this he appears to have 

resided at Rome. He survived Agrippa II 
who died m 100. His works are JJ/story of 

Gre^kTtL Hebrew and 

Hebrew version is no longer 
htiw ’ Antiquities, containing the 

history of his countrymen from the earliest 
reign of Nero; a 
treatise on the Antiquity of the Jews, against 
Autobiography (a.d. 37-90) 
appeared 

at Basel in 1544. See trans. by H. St J 
Thackeray (with text; 1926 et seq.). Lion 
Feuchtwanger’s historical romance Der 
translated as Josephus 

IrPr? r’ T ^entwich (1926) 

and F. Jackson (1930). ^ 

JOSHUA, son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
was one of the twelve spies sent to collect 
information about the Canaanites, and 
during the forty years’ wanderings acted as 
minister or personal attendant of Moses. 
Alter the Lord was angry with Moses ’ 
Joshua was expressly designated to lead the 
people into Canaan. The Book of Joshua 
is a narrative of the conquest and settlement 
or Canaan under his leadership. 

JOSIAH (649-609 b.c.), king of Judah, 
succeeded his father Amon at eight. He 
re-established the worship of Jehovah and 
ir^tituted the rites in the newly-discovered 
Book of the Law ’. He fell at Megiddo 
attempting to check Pharaoh-Necho’s ad¬ 
vance against the Assyrians. 

JOSIBIA, Baron Miklos von, yd'shee-ke (1794- 
1865), Hungarian novelist in the romantic 
tradition of Sir Walter Scott, was involved 
in the revolution of 1848, and had to live an 
exile in Brussels and Dresden. See Maevar 
Life by Szaak (1891). 

f^oo-bayr, (1) Joseph (1754- 
1824), French writer and moralist, was born 
at Montignac in Perigord, and studied and 
taught at the college of Toulouse. He then 
went to Pans, and lived through all the fever 
of tl^ Revolution. In 1809 he was nominated 
by Napoleon to the council of the new 
university. Fourteen years after his friend 
Chateaubriand edited a small volume from 
his papers, and Joubert’s fame was from that 
moment assured; his Pensees are worthy of 
Jeir place beside those of La Rochefoucauld, 
Pascal, La Bruy^re and Vauvenargues. 
There are translations by Calvert (1867) 
Attwell (1877), and Lyttelton (1899). See 
Samte-Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi (vol. i) 
Portraits litteraires (vol. ii), and Chateau¬ 
briand et son groupe; also Matthew Arnold’s 
Essays in Criticism (1865) and study bv A 
Beaunier (1918). 

(2) Petrus Jacobus (1834-1900), Boer 
soldier and statesman, born at Cango, 
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Cape Colony, was conqueror of Colley in 
1881 and of Jameson in 1896, organized the 
first Boer successes in the South African 
war of 1899-1902, but died after a short 
illness. 

JOUFFROY, Theodore Simon, zhoo-frwah 
(1796-1842), French philosopher, born at 
Pontets in the Jura, professor of Philosophy 
at Paris (1817), in 1838 became university 
librarian. He wrote lucid commentaries 
on Reid and Dugald Stewart, translated their 
works and wrote Melanges philosophiques 
(1833), Cours de droit naturel (1835), &c. 
See Life by Tissot (1876). 

JOUFFROY D’ABBANS, Claude, Marquis 
de, zhoo-fnvah dab-d (1751-1832), French 
inventor of steam-navigation, served in the 
army, and in 1783 made a small paddle-wheel 
steamboat. Compelled to emigrate and 
ruined by the Revolution, he failed to float 
a company till after Fulton had made his 
successful experiments on the Seine in 1803. 
See monograph by Prost (Paris 1889). 
JOULE, James Prescott, jool (1818-89), 
English physicist, famous for his experiments 
in heat, born December 24 at Salford, studied 
chemistry under Dalton and in a series of 
notable researches (1843-78) showed experi¬ 
mentally that heat is a form of energy, 
determined quantitatively the amount of 
mechanical, and later electrical, energy to be 
expended in the propagation of heat energy 
and established the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. This became the basis of the theory 
of the conservation of energy. With Lord 
Kelvin, he measured the fall in temperature 
when a gas expands without doing external 
work and formulated the absolute scale of 
temperature. He also showed that the 
molecular heat of a compound solid is equal 
to the sum of the atomic heats of its com¬ 
ponents, and was the first to describe the 
phenomenon of magnetostriction. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1850 and awarded the 
Copley (I860) and Royal medals. His 
collected papers were published by the 
Physical Society (1884-87). See J. G. 
Crowther, British Scientists of the Nineteenth 
Century (1935). 

JOURDAN, Jean Baptiste, Comte, zhoor-da 
(1762-1833), French marshal, born at 
Limoges, defeated the Austrians at Wattignies 
(October 16, 1793), gained the victory of 
Fleurus (June 26, 1794), and then drove the 
Austrians across the Rhine, took Luxemburg, 
and besieged Mainz. But on October 11, 
1795, he was defeated at Hochst, and four 
times in 1796-99 by the Archduke Charles. 
Napoleon employed him in 1800 in Piedmont; 
in 1804 he was made marshal, and in 1806 
governor of Naples. In 1813 he was defeated 
by Wellington at Vitoria, and in 1814 trans¬ 
ferred his allegiance to the Bourbons, who 
made him a count. He supported the 
Revolution of 1830. 

JOUVENEL, Henri de (1876-1935), French 
politician and journalist, husband (1910- 
1935) of the authoress Colette, born in Paris, 
attained a high position in the ministry of 
justice before editing Le Matin. Elected 
senator in 1921, he was delegate to the 
League of Nations (1922 and 1924) and was 
high commissioner in Syria (1925-26). 


JOUVET, Louis, zhoo-vay (1887-1 Qsn 
French theatre and film director and acfnr 
born m Fmistere, graduated as a pharmack^ 
but took to the stage. He fought S 
first World War aird toured the United 
States with Jacques Copeau’s comna^v 
(1918-19). He became stage-manager?fq 90 ^ 
and director (1924) of the Comedie des 
Champs Elysccs. Equally at home in modem 
as in classical French drama, he was thefiAt 
to recognize Giraudoux, all but one of who^ 
plays (1928-46) he produced, as S 
Cocteau’s La Machine infernale (1931) In 
1934 his company transferred to the Theatre 
dc I’Athcnee and he was honoured by being 
the first director to be appointed professor 
at the Paris Conservatoire, outside the 
Comedie Frangaisc. At the latter, however 
he directed (1936-37) outstanding produc¬ 
tions of Molicrc’s VEcole des femmes and 
Corneille’s Ulllusion. He was equallv 
outstanding as an actor in such films as 
Topaze, Carnival in Flanders (1935) and 
directed Carnet de hal (1937), La Fin du wur 
(1939), Volpone (1940) and Retour a la Z 
(1949), &c. He was awarded the Legion of 
Honour (1926) and in 1949 was chosen best 
French film actor of the year. See studv hv 
B. L. Knapp (1958). ^ 

JOUY, Victor Joseph Etienne de, zhwee 
(1764T846), French playwright, librettist 
and author of L'Hemiite de la Chaiissie 
d'Antin (1812-14) and other prose works 
was born at Joiiy near VersaiPes; till 1797 
served as a soldier in India and at home; and 
in 1815 was elected to the Academy. 
JOWETT, Benjamin (1817-93), English Greek 
scholar, born at Camberwell, was educated at 
St Paul’s School and Balliol, Oxford, where 
he won the Hertford in 1837, a classical first 
in 1839, and the Latin essay in 1841. Already 
a fellow in 1838, he was tutor from 1840 till 
his election as master in 1870; from 1855 
to 1893 he was regius professor of Greek, 
from 1882 till 1886 vice-chancellor. As 
master of Balliol his Liberal influence 
permeated the college to a degree almost 
unexampled. Jowett belonged to the 
Broad Church party. For his article ‘On 
the Interpretation of Scripture ’ in Essays and 
Reviews (I860) he was tried but acquitted by 
the vice-chancellor’s court. He is best known 
for his beautiful translation, marred some¬ 
what for philosophers by lack of exact 
scholarship, of the Dialogues of Plato (1871; 
3rd ed. 1892) and his (less happy) versions of 
Thucydides (1881) and the Politics of 
Aristotle (1885). See his Life and Letters td. 
by Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell 
(1897). 

JOWITT, William Allen, (1885-1957) 1st 
Earl Jowitt, Viscount Stevenage, British 
politician, born at Stevenage, Herts, and 
educated at Marlborough and Oxford. He 
was called to the bar in 1909 and took silk in 
1922. He was Liberal M.P. for the Hartle- 
pools (1922-24) and for five months for a 
Preston constituency (1929), which seat he 
resigned on joining the Labour party and 
becoming attorney-general; he was returned 
with an increased majority as a Socialist 
In 1931 he joined the National Government, 
was expelled from the Labour party, returned 
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to it in 1936, becoming M.P. for Ashton- 
under-Lyne in 1939. in 1945 he became 
lord chancellor, and piloted through the 
Conservative House of Lords a mass of 
Socialist legislation. His publications include 
The Strange Case of Alger Hiss (1953) and 
Some Were Spies (1954). . , . ooo 

JOYCE, (1) James Aogiistme Aloysms (1882- 
1941 ), Irish writer, born at Dublin, was 
educated at the National University of 
Ireland, went in 1903 to Paris to study medi¬ 
cine and subsequently took up voice-training 
for a concert-platform career. Back in 
Dublin, he published a few stories, but, 
unable to make a living by his pen, he left 
for Trieste to tutor in English. Dublin saw 
him again in 1912, when he started the short¬ 
lived Volta Cinema Theatre; and the 1914- 
1918 war held him under free arrest in 
Trieste once more. He next moved to 
Zurich, where he formed a company of 
Irish players to perform his Exiles (an 
Ibsenite drama). His sight began to fail and 
he left for Paris to make his home there until 
his death. His lirst publication was a 
collection of lyrics. Chamber Music (1907). 
Dubliners, short stories, appeared in 1914, 
to be followed by Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man (1917), originally serialized by 
Ezra Pound in the Egoist during 1914-15. 
His best-known book, Ulysses, appeared 
in Pans in 1922, but was banned in 
Britain and America for some years. Work in 
Progress began to appear in 1927, in sections 
and under different titles, and finally emerged 
as Finnegans Wake (1939). These novels 
flout the accepted conventions of the novel 
form prior to Joyce. The time-factor be¬ 
comes elastic and consciousness takes over 
and dictates the sequence of events. Plot and 
character emerge in a stream of association 
that carries on its ripples all the mental 
flotsam and jetsam that in the ordinary novel 
never rise to the surface. In addition, Joyce, 
particularly in the second novel, employs 
language like a musical notation, that is, the 
sound superficially supersedes the sense (to 
the average mind), but in reality communi¬ 
cates (like music) profundities which con¬ 
ventionalized words cannot express. That, 
at any rate, is what Joyce intends, but not 
many readers can go along with him all the 
way. Of the value of his experiment with his 
elaborate system of analogy there can be no 
doubt, and he conducts the experiment 
brilliantly, but it is self-evident that further 
analogy must turn back, in convolutions, on 
itself; there can, therefore, be no develop¬ 
ment after a certain point is reached, and 
that point is reached in Finnegan’s Wake. 
Joyce’s peculiar achievement has been to 
translate to the art of writing the conception 
and technique of the art of musical com¬ 
position- See also the Critical Writings of 
James Joyce, ed. E. Mason and R. Ellman 
(1959), biographical studies by Kenner (1956), 
his brother, S. Joyce, with a preface by T. S. 
Eliot (1958), K. Sullivan (1958) and M. and P. 
Colum (1958), and studies by H. S- Gorman 
(1941), ed. T. S. Eliot (1942), L. A. G. Strong 
(1949), W. Y. Tindall (1950), Smidt (1955), 
Ussher (1955), L. Gillet (trans. 1958), R. 
Ellmann (1959). 
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(2)'William (1906-46), British traitor, was 
born in Brooklyn, U.S.A., of Irish parentage. 
As a child he lived in Ireland and in 1922 his 
family emigrated to England. In 1933 he 
joined Sir Oswald Mosley’s British Union of 
Fascists and secured a British passport by 
falsely claiming to have been born in Galway. 
Expelled from Mosley’s party in 1937, he 
founded his own fanatical. Hitler-worship¬ 
ping, British National Socialist Party. He 
fled to Germany before war broke out and 
from September 1939 to April 1945 broadcast 
from Radio Hamburg Goebbelasian propa¬ 
ganda of falsehood, abuse and threats against 
Britain. Each broadcast was heralded by 
the characteristic ‘ Chairmanny Calling in 
a pretentious voice which earned him the 
title ‘ Lord Haw-Haw ’. He was captured 
by the British at Flensburg, was tried at the 
Old Bailey, London, in September 1945, 
convicted and executed. His defence was 
his American birth, but his British passport, 
valid until July 1940, established nine months 
of treason. See Rebecca West, The Meaning 
of Treason (1949). 

JOYNSON-HICKS, William, 1st Viscount 
Brentford (1865-1932), British Conservative 
politician, entered parliament in 1908 and 
was successively postmaster-general, minister 
of health and home secretary (1924-29). He 
played a leading part in defeating the Prayer 
Book Measure (1927). His second son, 
Lancelot William, 3rd Viscount (1902- ), 
was also a Conservative politician. 

JUAN DE LA CRUZ- See John of the 
Cross. 

JUAN, Don. See John of Austria. 
JUAREZ, Benito Pablo, hwah'res (1806-72), 
president of Mexico, was born of Indian 
parents in Oajaca. Exiled in 1853 for two 
years, in 1857 he was elected president of the 
supreme court. In 1858 he was compelled 
to retire to Vera Cruz, whence he issued 
decrees abolishing religious orders and 
confiscating church property. In 1861 he 
entered the capital, and was elected president 
for four years. In 1866 the French emperor 
declared war against him. But on the 
withdrawal of the French, he re-entered 
Mexico city in July 1867, the Emperor 
Maximilian (q.v.) having meanwhile been 
shot. Juarez was then elected president, and 
again in 1871. See Lives by U. R. Burke 
(1894), Zo Enniquez (1906), P. Martinez 
(1933). 

JUBA, king of Numidia, having supported 
Pompey against Caesar, committed suicide, 
46 B.c. 

JUDAH, fourth son of Jacob and Leah, was 
founder of the greatest of the twelve tribes. 
JUDAS, the betrayer of Jesus, surnamed 
Iscariot, was probably a native of Kerioth in 
the tribe of Judah. See the essay by De 
Quincey. 

JUDAS MACCABAEUS. See Maccabees. 
JUDD, (1) John Wesley (1840-1916), British 
geologist, was born at Portsmouth, and 
entered the Royal School of Mines. In 1867 
he joined the Geological Survey; in 1876 
became professor at the School of Mines, in 
1881 at the Royal College of Science. 
Volcanoes (1881) is by him. 

(2) Sylvester (1813-53), American writer, 
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born at Westhampton, Mass., from 1840 a 
Unitarian pastor at Augusta, Me., wrote 
against slavery war, intemperance, 8lc, 
JUDE, St, was probably the Judas who was 
one of the ‘ brethren of the Lord ’ (Matt, 
xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3). His epistle was 
placed among the Antilegomena, or disputed 
books, by the primitive church. Many 
critics hold that it is directed against the 
Gnostics of the 2nd century. 

JUDITH, a Jewish heroine, who, in the Apoc¬ 
ryphal book named after her, is said to have 
made her way into the tent of Holofemes, 
general of Nebuchadnezzar, cut off his head, 
and so saved her native town of Bethulia. 
JUDSON, Adoniram (1788-1850), American 
missionary, born in Malden, Mass., thought 
of turning playwright, but in 1812, having 
married, went to Burma as a Baptist mission¬ 
ary, and was a prisoner during the Burmese 
war. His Burmese translation of the Bible 
(1833) was followed by a Burmcse-English 
dictionary. He died at sea. See Lives by 
Wayland (1853), E. Judson (his son) (1883), 
Mathieson (1929). 

JUGURTHA (d. 104 B.c.), king of Numidia, 
by the murder of one cousin secured a part 
of the kingdom of his grandfather Masinissa, 
and bribed the Roman senate to support him 
(116 B.C.). But he soon invaded his surviving 
cousin Adherbafs part of the kingdom, in 
spite of Roman warnings, besieged him in 
Cirta (112), and put him and the Romans 
who were with him to death. Thereupon war 
was declared by the Romans; but, by bribery, 
Jugurtha contrived to baffle their power, 
until in 106 he had to flee to the king of 
Mauritania, whom Marius compelled to 
deliver him up. He was left to die in prison 
at Rome. See Sallust’s history of the 
Jugurthine war, ed. Coleridge (1894). 

JUIN, Alphonse Pierre, zhwi (1888- ), 

French general, born at Bone, Algeria, 
passed out top of his class, which included 
Charles de Gaulle, at the St Cyr Military 
Academy, fought gallantly in the Moroccan 
campaigns (1912-14) and World War I, and 
in 1938 became chief of staff in North Africa. 
As divisional commander in the First French 
Army he fought and was captured by the 
Germans in 1940, but was released in June 
1941 and became military governor of 
Morocco, having declined the post of Vichy 
minister of war. After the Allied invasion of 
Tunisia, he changed sides, helped to defeat 
von Arnim’s Afrika Corps remnants and 
distinguished himself in the subsequent Italian 
campaign. He became chief of staff of the 
National Defence Committee in Liberated 
France (1944-47), was resident-general in 
Morocco (1947-M) and served in senior 
N.A.T.O. commands (1953-56). He was 
made an honorary G.C.B. (1944), awarded the 
Grand Croix de la legion d’honneur, 
promoted field-marshal (1952) and elected 
French Academician (1953). 

JUKES, Joseph Beete (1811-69), British 
geologist, born near Birmingham, in 1839 
became geological surveyor of Newfoundland, 
and in 1842 helped to explore the coasts of 
Australia. He next surveyed part of North 
Wales for the Geological Survey (1846-50) 
and in 1850 became local director of the 


survey in Ireland. He lectured on geology 
in Dublin. His chief works are Exciirsion<rl 
and about Newfoundland (1842), SurveviZ 
Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Fly \ in Torres Str^l! 
(1847), and Studenfs Manual of Geolo^v 
(1858), See. See his Letters (1871)’^ 

JULIA (39 B.c.-A.D. 14), daughter of the 
Emperor Augustus, was married at four 
teen to her cousin Marcellus, a nephew of 
Augustus, and after his death in 23 b c to 
Marcus Vipsaoius Agrippa, to whom she 
bore three sons and two daughters. He died 
in 12 B.C., whereupon Julia was married to 
Tiberius. The marriage was an unhanov 
one, and her conduct far from irreproachaWe* 
but It was chiefly the jealous hatred of Livia’ 
Tiberius’s mother, that procured Julia’s 
banishment first to the isle of Pandataria and 
then to Reggio, where she died voluntarily of 
starvation. See novel by R. Graves / 
Claudius. ’ ’ 


JULIAN (Flavius Claudius Julianus) ‘the 
\ Roman ernperor 

(361-63), born at Constantinople, was the 
youngest son of Constantins, half-brother of 
Constantine the Great. On Constantine’s 
death in 337, and the accession of his three 
sons, there was a general massacre of the 
males of the younger line of the Flavian 
family. .1Lilian and his elder half-brother 
Gallus were alone spared as too young to be 
dangerous, when their father, brother, uncle 
and cousins perished. His youth was embit¬ 
tered by this tragedy, which stripped him 
of all belief in the Christian religion now 
established. In 355 he spent a few happy 
months at Athens in the study of Greek 
philosophy, and the same year was sum¬ 
moned to Milan to assume the rank of 
Caesar, and marry the emperor’s sister, 
Helena. The next five years he served as 
soldier, overthrowing the Alemanni near 
Strasbourg, and subduing the Frankish tribes 
along the Rhine. He endeared himself to the 
soldiers by his personal courage, his success 
m war, and the severe simplicity of his life 
In April 360 the emperor, alarmed at his 
growing popularity, demanded that he should 
send some of his best troops to serve against 
the Persians, but his soldiers rose in insur¬ 
rection and proclaimed him Augustus. Next, 
he set out with his army for Constantinople. 
At Sirmium on the Danube he openly 
declared himself a pagan. There he leamt of 
the opportune death of his cousin (361), 
which opened up to him the government of 
the world. The first winter he spent at 
Constantinople in a course of public reforms. 
Towards Christians and Jews he adopted a 
policy of toleration, but none the less he 
devoted himself to restoring the dignity of 
the old religion. He stripped the church of 
its privileges by every means short of perse¬ 
cution. He spent 362-363 at Antioch, and 
made himself somewhat unpopular by fixing 
an arbitrary price on corn in order to stave 
off a threatened famine. In 363 he set out 
against the Persians. He crossed the Tigris, 
advanced to Ctesiphon, was enticed farther 
by a Persian traitor, and was at length forced 
to retreat through barren country, harassed 
by swarms of Persian cavalry. The enemy 
were repeatedly beaten off, but in one of the 
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attacks the emperor was wounded by a 
spear-thrust and died. Julian’s extant 
writings are a series of Epistles; nine Orations; 
Caesares, a series of satires on past Caesars; 
and the Misopogon. His chief work, Kata 
Christiandn, is lost. See Life by J. Bidez 
(1930). 

JULIANA, Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina 
(1909- ), queen of the Netherlands (1948- 
), was born at The Hague on April 30, 
and was educated at the University of Leyden! 
In 1930 she passed her final examination 
in international law and was granted 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Literature 
and Philosophy. She married in 1937 
Prince Bernhard zur Lippe-Biesterfeld (q.v.). 
Daughters were born to her in 1938, 1939, 
1943 and 1947. On the German invasion of 
Holland in 1940 she escaped to Britain and 
later resided in Canada. She returned to 
Holland in 1945, and in 1948, on the abdica¬ 
tion of her mother Queen Wilhelmina for 
health reasons, she became queen. 

JULIEN, Stanislas Aignan, zhii-lyi (1799- 
1873), French Chinese scholar, born at 
Orleans, became at twenty-one assistant 
professor at the College de France, professor 
(1832), head of the College and keeper of 
the Bibliotheque imperiale. He translated 
Mencius into Latin (1824-26), specimens of 
Chinese drama in French (1832-34), as well 
as Chinese and Indian novels. He also 
translated Lao-tsze (1835-41) and Hwen- 
T’siang (1852). His Sytitaxe noiivelle de la 
langiie chinoise appeared 1869-70. 

JULIUS, the name of three popes, of whom 
the following are noteworthy: 

Julius IX (1443-1513), pope from 1503, 
born Giuliano della Rovere at Albizuola, 
forced, after his election, Cesare Borgia to 
yield his conquests in Romagna. Julius’s 
public career was mainly devoted to political 
and military enterprises for the re-establish- 
ment of papal sovereignty in its ancient 
territory, and for the extinction of foreign 
domination in Italy. To compel Venice to 
restore the papal provinces on the Adriatic, 
Julius entered into the league of Cambrai 
with the Emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Louis XII of France, and placed 
the republic under the ban of the cWch. 
On the submission of Venice, suspecting the 
designs of Louis, he entered into a ‘ Holy 
League ’ with Spain and England. Louis XII 
ineffectually attempted to enlist the church 
against the pope. The Council of Pisa, 
copened under Louis’s influence, was a 
failure; and the fifth Lateran Council, 
assembled by Julius, completely frustrated 
the designs of the French king. A Liberal 
patron of the arts, he employed Bramante 
for the design of St Peter’s begun in 1506, 
had Raphael brought to Rome to decorate 
ms private apartments and commissioned 
Michelangelo for the frescoes on the roof 
m the Sistine chapel and for his own tomb. 
His military exploits inspired Erasmus’ satire 
See Lives by Dumesnil 
gsp), Brosch (1877), Grassi (1886) and 
E. Rodoconachi (1928). 

Julius m (1487-1555), pope from 1550, 
born Gianmaria del Monte in Rome, was 
one of the three delegates to the Council of 
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JULLIEN, Louis Antoine, zhii-Iyi (1812-60) 
French musician, born in the Basses Alpe^ 
of concerts at Paris in 
1836, but in 1838 made London his head¬ 
quarters, and did much to popularize music 
and helped to establish the promenade 
concerts. Bankrupt in 1857, he retired to 
1 aris, was imprisoned for debt, and died in a 

Robert and William of. 
JUNG, yoong, (I) Carl Gustave (1875- ) 

Swiss psychiatrist, born at Kesswyl, studied 
medicine at Basel and became Bleuler’s 
assistant at the Burgholzli mental clinic at 
Zurich. The most brilliant of Freud’s early 
disciples, he published a study of schizo¬ 
phrenia (1906-07) and was elected first 
president of the International Psycho- 
Analytical Association (1910). In 1912 he 
published Theory of Psycho-Analysis and 
broke finally with Freud in 1913 because he 
denied the Freudian central doctrine of 
sexuality and interpretea neuroses as mani¬ 
festations of current maladjustment, not 
arising from infancy. He redefined the Libido 
as the will to live, distinguished a personal 
as well as a collective unconscious, the latter 
giving rise to a system, too transcendental 
tor most earth-bound psychologists, and 
made the valuable distinction of extraversion 
and introversion, as two basic human 
responses to reality. From June 1933 until 
he resigned in 1940, he was president of the 
Nazi-controlled International General Medi¬ 
cal Society for Psychotherapy and edited, 
from 1936 with Goring’s nephew, the official 
journal, carefully discriminating between 
Aryan and Jewish psychology. He was 
professor of Psychology at Zurich (1933-41) 
and at Basel from 1943. His works include 
The Psychology of the Unconscious (1916), 
Theory of Analytical Psychology (1917) and 
Psychological Types (1923). He has also 
written an illuminating account of the 
psychological aspects of Flying Saucers (1958). 
See Collected Works, trans. R. F. C. Hull 
(1953 ff.), study by J. Jacobi (tr. 1942), 

F. Fordham (Penguin 1953) and J. Gold- 
brunner (1955). 

(2) Johann Heinrich, known as ‘ Jung 
Stilling’ (1740-1817), German mystic and 
writer, studied medicine at Strasbourg, 
practised at Elberfeld, and won fame as an 
operator for cataract. Professor of Political 
Ec 9 nomy at Marburg (1787-1804), then at 
Heidelberg, he wrote semi-mystical, semi- 
pietistic romances and works on political 
economy, but is best remembered by a 
charming autobiography including Heinrich 
Stillings Jugend, ed. Goethe (1777-1804), 
trans. 1835). 

JUNG BAHADUR, Sir (1816-77), prime- 
minister of Nepal, assisted the British during 
the Mutiny with a body of Gurkhas, and was 
made a K.G.S.L 

JUNGE, yoong'e, also Jung or Jungius, 
Joachim (1587-1657), German scientist, bom 
at Liibeck, studied at Rostock and Giessen, 
where he became professor of Mathematics, 
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a position he resigned in 1614 to study 
medicine at Padua. He returned to Rostock 
and founded the Societas Ereunetica in 1622, 
but accused of heresy, he-passed the rest of 
his life in the minor post of rector of the 
Hamburg High School. An early champion 
of the atomic theory, he anticipated the 
botanical classification of Ray and Linnaeus. 

JUNIUS, Franciscos (1589-1677), German- 
born philologist, born at Heidelberg, and 
brought up in Holland by his brother-in-law 
Vossius, from 1621 to 1651 lived in England 
in the Earl of Arundel’s family, returned in 
1674, and died near Windsor. He studied 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, and wrote also on 
ancient art. 

JUNKER, Wilhelm, yoong'ker (1840-92), 
German traveller, was born of German 
parents in Moscow, and studied medicine in 
Germany. In 1876-78 he travelled amongst 
the western tributaries of the Upper Nile; 
in 1879 he set olf to explore the Welle. After 
four years among the Monbuttu and Niam- 
Niam, and some time with Emin Pasha, he 
returned in 1887. See his Travels (1889; 
trans. 1890). 

JUNKERS, Hugo, yoong'kers (1859-1935), 
German aircraft engineer, born at Rheydt, 
was professor of Mechanical Engineering at 
Aachen (1897-1912). After the 1914-18 
war he founded aircraft factories at Dessau, 
Magdeburg and Stassfurt, which produced 
many famous planes, both civil and military. 

JUNOT, Andoche, zhii-no (1771-1813), mar¬ 
shal of France, born at Bussy-le-Grand, 
distinguished himself in the early wars of the 
republic. He was adjutant under Napoleon 
in Egypt. In 1804 he was made governor of 
Paris, and in 1807 was appointed to the 
command of the army for Portugal. He 
quickly made himself master of all the strong 
places in the kingdom, was created Due 
d’Abrantes, and appointed governor of 
Pqrtugal; but, defeated by Wellington at 
Vimeiro, was obliged to conclude the 
Convention of Cintra and retire from Portu¬ 
gal. Pie served in Germany and Russia, 
and, made one of the scape-goats for the 
Russian disaster, was sent to govern Illyria. 
Mentally deranged, he threw himself from a 
window of his father’s house near Dijon 
and died a week later. His wife, the extra¬ 
vagant Duchesse d’Abrantes (1784-1838), 
gained a reputation by her Memo ires (1831- 
1835). 

JUNQUEIRO, Abilio Guerra, zhoong-kay'- 
ee-roQ (1850-1923), Portuguese lyric poet and 
satirist, born at Freixo, became a deputy in 
1872, opposed the Braganzas and was tried 
for lese majestem 1907. After the revolution 
he was minister to Switzerland. His poetry 
shows the influence of Victor Hugo. 

JUSSERAND, Jean Adrien Antoine Jules, 
zhiis-ra (1855-1932), French writer and 
diplomat, born at Lyons, served in the 
French embassy in London in 1887-90, and 
in 1902-25 was ambassador to the United 
States. He wrote (in French and in English) 
on English wayfaring life, on the literary 
history of the English people (new ed. 1926), 
on Shakespeare in France, &c. 

JUSSIEU, zhu-syoe, name of a family of 
French botanists: 


(1) Antoine Laurent de (I748_is3g\ 
nephew of (2), studied at Paris and became 
professor at the Jardin des Plantes. He 
elaborated in his Genera Plantarum (1778-89'i 
his uncle’s system of classification. His snn 
Adrien (1797-1853) wrote a botanical text 
book and memoirs. 

(2) Bernard (c. 1699-1777), uncle of (n 
demonstrated at the Jardin des Plantes 
(1722), created a botanical garden at Trianon 
for Louis XV and adopted a system which 
has become the basis of modern natural 
botanical classification. Pie first suggested 
that polyps were animals. His brother Antoine 
(1686-1758), a physician and professor of the 
Jardin des Plantes, edited Tournefort’s 
Institutiones Rei Herbariae (1719). 

JUSTIN, St, surnamed the Martyr (c. 100- 
c. 165), one of the Fathers of the Church 
was born at Sichem in Samaria, and was 
successively a Stoic and a Platonist* and 
after his conversion to Christianity travelled 
about on foot defending its truths. At Rome 
between 150 and 160 he wrote the Apologia 
of Christianity addressed to the Emperor 
followed by a second one. He is said to have 
been martyred about a.d. 165. There is an 
edition by Otto of his works, including 
numerous treatises falsely attributed to him 
(1876-81). There arc two English translations 
Sec works by Semisch (1842), Aube (1874) 
Stahlin (1880), Frcppcl (1885), Huth (1894)’ 
Veil (1895), Goodenough (1923) and A 
Lukyn Williams (1930). 

JUSTIN, name of two rulers of the Eastern 
Roman empire: 

Justin I (450-527), born in Illyria, became 
commander in the imperial bodyguard, and 
m 518 was raised to the Byzantine throne by 
the army. Owing to his total want of learning 
he wisely resigned the civil administration to 
the quaestor Proclus. In 519 he entered into 
an _ arrangement with the pope; in 523 
resigned to Theodoric, king of Italy, the right 
of appointing ‘consuls’ in Rome; and in 
the same year became involved in a war with 
the Persians. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Justinian. 


Justin II (d. 578), succeeded his unde, 
Justinian I, in 565, and married and was 
ruled by Sophia, the unscrupulous niece of 
the Empress Theodora. He yielded part 
of Italy to the Lombards, was unsuccessful 
against the Persians and Avars, and became 
insane. See study by Vasiliev (1950). 

JUSTINIAN, name of two rulers of the 
Eastern Roman empire: 

Justinian I (Flavius Anicius Justinianus) 
(c. 482-565), emperor from 527, nephew of 
Justin I, was born at Tauresium in Illyria, the 
son of a Slavonic peasant, and was originally 
called Sabbatius. Through his unde he was 
educated at Constantinople, in 521 was 
named consul, and in 527 was proclaimed by 
Justin his colleague in the empire. Justin 
died the same year, and Justinian, proclaimed 
sole emperor, was crowned along with his 
wife Theodora, once an actress. His reign is 
the most brilliant in the history of the late 
empire. He had the good fortune or the skill 
to select the ablest generals; and under 
Narses (q.y.) and Bclisarius (q.v.) his reign 
may be said to have restored the Roman 
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empire to its ancient limits, and to have 
reunited the East and West. His first war— 
that with Persia—ended in a favourable 
treaty. But the conflict of the Blue and Green 
factions in 532 was an outburst of political 
discontent, which went so far as to elect a 
rival emperor. Justinian had thought of 
flight, when Narses, Belisarius and Theodora 
repressed the turnults relentlessly; 35,000 
victims fell in a single day. Through Beli- 
sarius’s generalship, the Vandal kingdom of 
Africa was reannexcd to the empire; and 
Belisarius and Narses restored the imperial 
authority in Rome, Northern Italy and Spain. 
Justinian constructed or renewed a vast line 
of fortifications along the eastern and south¬ 
eastern frontier of his empire, which, with 
his great public buildings, involved a burden¬ 
some expenditure. It is as legislator that 
Justinian gained his most enduring renown. 
He set himself to collect and codify the 
principal imperial constitutions or statutes 
in force at his accession. The Codex, by 
which all previous imperial enactments were 
repealed, was published in 529. The writings 
of the jurists or commentators were next 
harmonized, and published under the title 
Digesta or Fandectae in 533. The direction 
of this work was entrusted to Tribonian, with 
a committee of professors and advocates, 
who also prepared a systematic and elemen¬ 
tary treatise on the law—the Institutiones 
(533), based on the Institutiones of Gaius. 
A new edition of the Codex was issued in 
534. During the subsequent years of his 
reign Justinian promulgated from lime to 
time several new laws or constitutions, known 
as Novellae. The Institutes, Digest, Code 
and Novels together make up what is known 
as the Corpus Juris Civilis. An able ruler, 
Justinian died November 14, 565. See Lives 
by Isambert (1856), Body (6th ed. 1889); 
Roby, Introduction to the Digest (1884); 
Diehl, Justinien et la Civilisation Byzantine 
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ifTwiv^A^r’ (Penguin). 

Decimus Junius Juvenalis (c. 55- 
c. i4U), Roman lawyer and satirist, born at 
Aquinum m the Volscian country, received 
the usual rhetorical education, and served 
as tribune m the army, fulfilled some local 
Junctions at Aquinum, was in Britain, and 
returned home in safety. He was also for a 
Egypt. His 16 brilliant satires in 
verse of Roman times (c. 100-c. 128) and 
vices, written from his viewpoint of an 
angry btoic moralist, range from exposures 
cn unnatural vices, the misery of poverty 
the extravagance of the ruling classes and the 
precarious makeshift life of their hangers-on, 
to his hatred of Jews and women. The last 
was the subject of his sixth satire, of which a 
part was not discovered until 1899. Dryden’s 
versions of five of Juvenal’s satires are 
amongst the best things he ever did. Johnson 
imitated two of the most famous in his 
London and Vanity of Human Wishes, See 
edition by A. E. Housman (1931), and H. E. 
But cr, Post-Augustan Poetry (1909), and 
study by Highct (1954). 

JUXON, William (1582-1663), English divine, 
born at Chichester, was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School and St John’s College, 
Oxford, succeeded Laud as its president in 
1621, and became a prebendary of Chichester 
and dean of Worcester (1627), Bishop of 
London (1633) and lord high treasurer 
(1635). In Charles Fs vacillation about the 
fate of Strafford, Juxon advised him to refuse 
his assent to the bill. He ministered to the 
king in his last moments and the king gave 
him his insignia of the Order of the Garter 
with the word ‘ Remember ’ before putting 
his head on the execution block. During the 
Commonwealth Juxon retired to his Glouces¬ 
tershire seat, and after the Restoration was 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. See 
Life by W. H. Marah (1869). 
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RADAR, Janos, kaKdahr (1912- ), Hun¬ 
garian politician, was born at Kapoly in S.W. 
Hungary, began life as an instrument-maker 
and was early attracted to the Communist 
party. During the second World War he 
was a member of the Central Committee of 
the underground party, escaping from 
capture by the Gestapo. He emerged after 
the war^ as first party secretary and one of 
the leading figures of the Communist r6gime. 
In 1950, as minister of the interior, he was 
arrested for ‘ Titoist ’ sympathies. He was 
freed in 1953, was rehabilitated in 1954 and 
became secretary of the Party Committee for 
Budapest in 1955. When the Hungarian 
anti-Soviet revolution broke out in October 
1956 he was a member of the ‘national’, 
anti-Stalinist Government of Imre Nagy. 
On November 1 he declared that the Com¬ 
munist party had been dissolved as it had 


‘ degenerated into perpetuating despotism 
and national slavery But on November 4, 
as Soviet tanks were crushing the revolution, 
he formed a puppet Government which from 
the closing months of 1956 held Hungary 
down in a ruthless reign of terror. Most 
Hungarians saw Radar as a symbol of 
betrayal, an arch-manipulator of rigged trials, 
a few as a tragic figure compelled by forces 
stronger than himself- He resigned in 
February 1958. See Peter Fryer, Hungarian 
Tragedy (1956); Melvin J. Lasky (ed.), The 
Hungarian Revolution (1957). 

KAF]^, Franz (1883-1924), Austrian novelist, 
bom of Jewish parentage in Prague, where he 
graduated in Law, and although overwhelmed 
by a desire to write, found employment 
(1907-23) as an official in the accident 
prevention department of the government- 
sponsored Workers’ Accident Insurance 
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Institution. A super-sensitive, almost exclu¬ 
sively introspective person with an extra¬ 
ordinary attachment for his father, he 
eventually moved to Berlin to marry in 1923, 
his only brief spell of happiness before 
succumbing to a lung disease of long standing. 
His short stories and essays, including Der 
Heizer ‘ The Boilerman ’ (1913), Betrach- 
tungen ‘ Meditations ’ (1913), Die Verwand- 
lung ‘The Metamorphosis’ (1916), &c., 
were published in his lifetime, but he refused 
the same for his three unfinished novels, 
which, through his friend Max Brod (q.v.), 
were published posthumously and translated 
by Edwin and Willa Muir. They are Ein 
Prozess (1925) ‘ The Trial ’ (1937), DasSchloss 
(1926) ‘ The Castle ’ (1937) and Amerika 
(1927; trans. 1938). Literary critics have 
interpreted the second variously, as a 
modern Pilgrim's Progress (but there is 
literally no progress), as a literary exercise in 
Kierkegaardian existentialist theology, as an 
allegory of the Jew in a Gentile world, or 
psycho-analytically as a monstrous expression 
of Kafka’s oedipus complex^ but his solipsism 
primarily portrays society as a pointless, 
schizophrenically rational organization into 
which the bewildered but unshocked indi¬ 
vidual has strayed. Kafka has exerted a 
tremendous influence on Western literature, 
not least on such writers as Albert Camus, 
Rex Warner and Samuel Beckett. See 
Collected Works (1935-37) and Diaries^ 
1914-1923 (1949), both edited by M. Brod, 
who has written a definitive life (trans. 1947), 
also Letters, ed. W. Haas (trans. 1953), 
Conversations, by G. Janouch (trans. 1953), 
and studies by A. Camus (1942), Magny and 
Flores (N.Y. 1946), C. Neider (1949), 
E. Heller, The Disinherited Mind (1952), and 
R. Gray (1956). 

KAGANOVICH, Lazar Moiseyevich, -no'- 
(1893- ), Russian politician, was born at 

Gomel, joined the Communist party in 1911 
and after the Revolution became secretary 
of the Ukrainian central committee. In 
1928 he became Moscow party secretary. 
From 1934 to 1942 and from 1943 to 1944 
he was commissar for Railways. In 1947 he 
becarne deputy chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. He survived the death of his 
brother-in-law, Stalin, in 1953, but he was 
dismissed in 1957. He was last heard of in 
August 1957, in ‘ a position of considerable 
responsibility ’—a Siberian cement works. 

KAGAWA, Toyohiko (1888-1960), Japanese 
missionary and writer, studied at Princeton 
university, then returned to Japan, where his 
work in the fields of social reform and 
evangelism has made him one of the great 
figures of modern Christianity. See studies 
by W. Axling (1947), E. O. Bradshaw 
(Minnesota 1952) and C. J. Davey (1960). 

KAISER, kVzer, (1) Georg (1878-1945), 
German dramatist, born at Magdeburg, lived 
at Buenos Aires and in Germany, and wrote 
plays, mostly expressionist. See study by 
M. J. Fruchter (Philadelphia 1933). 

^ U) Henry, John (1882- ), American 

industrialist, born in New York State. From 
1914 to 1933 he worked on various civil 
engineering projects in the United States, 
Canada and the West Indies. As manager 


of seven highly productive shipyards on the 
Pacific coast of the United States during the 
second World War, he developed revolu¬ 
tionary methods of prefabrication and 
assembly in shipbuilding—enabling his ships 
to be constructed and launched within six 
days. His vast industrial empire includes a 
motor, a steel, and an aluminium and 
chemical corporation. 

KALIUASA (fl. A.D. 450), India’s greatest 
dramatist, is best known through his drama 
Sdkiintala. See studies by B. S. Upadhvava 
(India 1947) and G. C. Jhala (1949)T 
KALININ, Mikhail Ivanovich, kah-lee'-nin 
(1875-1946), Russian politician, born at Tver 
(which was renamed after him in 1932), was 
in early life a peasant and a metal-worker. 
Entering politics as a champion of the peasant 
class, he won great popularity, becoming 
president of the Soviet central executive 
committee (1919-38), and of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet (1938-46). He died in 
Moscow. 

KALNOKY von KOROSPATAK, Gustav 
Sigismund, Count (1832-98), Austrian states¬ 
man, born at Lettowitz in Moravia, entered 
the diplomatic service in 1850. He was sent 
as ambassador to Copenhagen in 1870, to 
St Petersburg in 1880, and in 1881 became 
minister of foreign aflairs. He resigned in 
1895. 

KALTENBRUNNER, Ernst (1902-46), Aus¬ 
trian Nazi leader, head of the S.S. at the time 
of the Anschluss, became head of the security 
police in 1943, sent millions of Jews and 
political suspects to their death in concen¬ 
tration camps, and was responsible for orders 
sanctioning the murder of prisoners of war 
and baled-out airmen. He was condemned 
by the Nuremberg Tribunal and hanged. 
KAMENEV, orig. Rosenfcld, Lev Borisovich 
(1883-1936), Russian politician, born of 
Jewish parentage in Moscow, was an active 
revolutionary from 1901 and was exiled to 
Siberia in 1915. Liberated during the 
revolution in 1917, he became a member of 
the Communist central committee. Expelled 
as a Trotskyist in 1927, he was readmitted 
next year but again expelled in 1932. He 
was shot after being arrested with Zinoviev 
(q.v.) for conspiring against Stalin. 
KAMERLINGH ONNES. Sec Onnes. 
KAMES, Henry Home, Lord (1696-1782), 
Scottish philosopher, born at Karnes in 
Berwickshire, was called to the bar in 1723 
and raised to the bench as Lord Karnes in 
1752. Besides books on Scots law he 
published Essays on Morality (1751), An 
Introduction to the Art of Thinking (1761), 
Elements of Criticism (his best-known work, 
1762), and Sketches of the History of Man 
(1774). See critical study by H. W. Randall 
(Northampton, Mass., 1944). 

KAMPFER, Engelbert, kemp'fer (1651-1716), 
German traveller, after visiting India, Java 
and Siam, spent two years in Japan (1692-94). 
His History of Japan and Siam appeared in 
English in 1727 and in 1906. 

KANARIS, Constantine, ka-nah'rees (1790- 
1877), a Greek merchant-captain, born in the 
Isle of Ipsara, who blew up the Turkish 
admiral’s ship in the Strait of Chios (1822), 
repeated a like feat in the harbour of Tenedos, 
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and in 1824 burnt a Turkish frigate and some 
transport-ships. He was appointed to 
important commands, was made senator in 
1847, and was repeatedly at the head of 
ministries. He died at Athens. 

EANDINSKY, Vasily (1866-1944), Russian 
painter, was born in Moscow. He spent his 
childhood in Italy, and his early work was 
done in Paris. After a stay (1914-21) in 
Russia, where he founded the Russian 
Academy and became head of the Museum 
of Modern Art, he spent a few years in charge 
of the Weimar Bauhaus. From 1923 on he 
lived in Paris. An individual painter, who 
developed his own abstract theories, he 
exercised great influence on young European 
artists and was a leader of the ‘ Blaue Reiter ’ 
group. Studies by W. Grohmann (1959) and 
H. Rebay von Chrenwiesen (N.Y. 1945). 
KANE, (1) Elisha Kent (1820-57), Arctic 
explorer, born in Philadelphia, and entering 
the U.S. navy as surgeon, visited China, the 
East Indies, Arabia, Egypt, Europe, the west 
coast of Africa and Mexico. In 1850 he 
sailed as surgeon and naturalist with the first 
Grinnell expedition. His account of it 
appeared in 1854. In 1853 he again set out 
as commander of an expedition (see his 
Second Grinnell Expedition^ 1856). See Life 
by Elder (1858), the briefer one by Jones 
(1890), and J. Mirsky (Canada 1954). 

(2) Sir Robert (1809-90), chemist, born in 
Dublin, studied medicine, and in 1831 
became a professor of Chemistry there, next 
year starting the Dublin Journal of Medical 
Science. In 1846 he originated the Museum 
of Industry in Ireland, was appointed its first 
director, and was knighted. He was president 
of Queen’s College, Cork (1845-73), and in 
1877 was elected president of the Royal 
Irish Academy. His chief books are Elements 
of Chemistry (1842) and Industrial Resources 
of Ireland (1844). Life by D. O’Raghallaigh 
(Cork 1942). 

KANT, Immanuel, kahnt (1724-1804), German 
philosopher, the greatest of the idealist 
school, born April 22, in Konigsberg, where 
he spent his entire life, the son of a saddler, 
reputedly of Scottish origin. Brought up in 
relative poverty and the puritanical strictness 
of Pietism, Kant studied at the university 
and after some years as private tutor in 1755 
obtained his doctorate and was appointed 
privat-dozent. His lectures, unlike his 
written works were witty, humorous and full 
of interesting red herrings. The same year 
he published an essay in Newtonian cosmo¬ 
logy in which he anticipated the nebular 
theory of Laplace and predicted the existence 
of the planet Uranus, before its actual 
discovery by Herschel in 1781. At first a 
rationalist, he became more sceptical of 
metaphysics in his ‘ pre-critical ’ works as in 
Treiume eines Geistersehers (1766) ‘ Dreams 
of a Ghost-seer ’ against Swedenborg’s 
mysticism. But Kant was dissatisfied with 
Hume’s reduction of knowledge of things 
and causation to mere habitual associations 
of sense-impressions. How for example was 
it possible for mathematics to apply to the 
objects of our sense-impressions? From 1775 
he laboured on an answer to Hume, which 
materialized in his Kritik der reinen Vernimft 
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re-written, 1786) 
• S of Pure Reason ’ (2nd edn ^ 

the sections omitted from the 1st 
trans. N. Kemp Smith 1933), a philosophical 

nhilrfc shows that the immediate 

objects of perception are due not only to the 
evidence provided by our sensations but also 
perceptual apparatus which 
our sense-impressions into intelligible 
unities. Whereas the former are rightly 
empirical and synthetic, the ordering is not 
dependent upon experience, i.e. priori. 
Hence Kant s famous claim that ‘ though our 
begins with experience, it does 
n^ot follow that it arises out of experience ’ 
Hus has the corollary which Kant likened to 
a Copermcan revolution in philosophy, that 
instead of presuming that all our knowledge 
must conform to objects, it is more profitable 
to suppose the reverse. Knowledge of 
objects as ^ such, ‘ things in themselves ’ 
yioumena), is impossible since we can only 
know our ordered sense-impressions {pheno¬ 
mena). Space and time are subjective par¬ 
ticulars, a priori intuitions. All ordering of 
sense-impressions takes place in time, with 
the appropriate application of general 
concepts. Antinomies arise when general 
concepts (categories) are misapplied to non- 
expenential data or space and time are treated 
as it they were categories. Hence we cannot 
prove the existence of God, but Kant recog¬ 
nizes three principal ideas of reason, God, 
treedom and immortality, which pure reason 
leads us to form for practical, i.e. moral 
considerations. These are developed in 
^olegomena (1783, trans. P. G. Lucas 1953), 
Gnmdlagen zur Metaphysik der Sit ten (1785) 
Groundwork to a Metaphysics of Morals ’ 
(trans. H. J. Paton 1948), and Kritik der 
praktischen Vernunft (1788) ‘Critique of 
Practical Reason ’. The Groundwork con¬ 
tains his ethical theory based on the good 
will, enshrined in the famous Categorical 
Imperative: ‘ Act only on that maxim 
through which you can at the same time will 
that It should become a universal law.’ This 
important if over-formal rendering of moral 
obligation was criticized by Jacobi as ‘ the 
good will that wills nothing’. Kritik der 
Urteilskraft (1790) ‘Critique of Judgment’ 
(trans. J. H. Bernard 1892) completes the 
Kantian system. It comprises a remarkable 
treatment of the basic philosophical problems 
in aesthetics, not least the claim that the 
aesthetic judgment is independent of personal, 
psychological and moral considerations, yet 
singular and universally valid. Kant lived 
an extremely orderly life, possibly because of 
his delicate constitution, and many people 
are supposed to have set their watches by his 
daily walk. He was very friendly with two 
English businessmen, Green and Motherby, 
an admirer of Rousseau, the French Revolu¬ 
tion but not the reign of terror. Liberal in his 
politics and theological lectures, which, 
interpreted as anti-Lutheran, he was asked 
by the Prussian government to cease giving. 

At the death of Frederick William II he 
considered himself absolved and published 
his lectures together with the acrimonious 
correspondence with the authorities. In 
Zum ewigen Frieden (1795) ‘ Perpetual Peace \ 
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lie advocated a world federation of free 
states. Kant’s system is greater than any ol 
the idealist schools to which it gave rise. 


KATKOV 

introduction of western idioms and his 
writing as a whole reflected western thought. 
See D. S. Mirsky, Bistory of Russian Litera¬ 
ture (1927). 


although Fichte, Hegel and Schopenhauer Charles 

have been more widely influential. The KARL, bee ch.^les. karl'felt tlRfUi 

philosophical questions he , raised and his born in FolkatM^ 

treatment of them will remain of permanent 1931 ), Swedish poet born mF 


interest. See Life by E. Paulsen (traps. 

1902), Gesammelte Schriften, Royal Prussian 
Academy (1902-38 ff.), of his crit/cal philo¬ 
sophy, commentaries by A. C. Ewing (1938), 
T D. Weldon (1945), S. Korner (Pelican, 
1953), studies by E. Caird (^?77), M. Hmdeg- 
ger (1929) N. Kemp Smith (1933), H. J- 
Paton (1935), A. H. Smith (1947), Kantstudien 
(1896-1936, 1942-44, 1953 fif.), of his theo- 

^ t I rt .I___ /I OOQA ci/'int-ir'#* nA/ 


the historic province of Dalarna. His poetry, 
which includes the collections Fridohns 
lustgdrd (1901), Flora och Bellona (1918) and 
Hosthorn (1927), is highly individual, mainly 
reflecting, in a language and style which is 
often deliberately archaic, the traditional 
life and customs of his native province. He 
declined the Nobel prize for literature in 
1918, and was awarded it posthumously in 


G^artm^rans.^l955)fLstheHcs, E. Cassirer KARR, (Jean Baptiste) Alphonse (1808-90) 
vj. iviaiuu vLiaiio- _ /inA-TA A n hnm in Pans. His Rnuv 


(1938) and ethics, H. J. Paton (1947), A. E. 
Teale (1951). ^ - u 

KAPITZA, Peter, Russ. Petz Leonidovich 
Kapitsa (1894- ), Russian physicist, born 

at Kronstadt, studied at Petrograd and under 
Rutherford at Cambridge, where he became 
assistant director of magnetic research at the 
Cavendish laboratory (1924-32). In 1934 he 
returned to Russia. He is loiown for his 
work on high-intensity magnetism, on low 
temperature, and on the liquefaction of 
hydrogen and helium. 

KAFP, (1) Friedrich (1824-84), German 
politician, went to New York after the 1848 
revolution, returned to Berlin in 1870, 
wrote a number of histories, including Aus und^ 
Vber Amerika (1876), and was a member ot 
the Reichstag in 1871-78 and 1881-84. 

(2) Wolfgang (1868-1922), son of (1), born 
in New York, in 1920 contrived a Putsch 
against the Weimar republic in Berlin, which 
was baulked of success by a general strike. 
In 1922, on returning from Sweden, whence 
he had fled, he was arrested, but died while 
awaiting trial. 

KAPTEYN, Jacobus Cornelius, kap-tln (1851- 
1922), Dutch astronomer, born at Barnevelt, 
professor at Groningen from 1878, plotted 
the stars of the southern hemisphere from the 
photographic survey of Sir David Gill (q.v.), 
and is celebrated for his discovery that all 
stars whose proper motion can be detected 
are part of one of two streams moving in 
different directions at different speeds. See 
Life by A. van Maenen (U.S. 1925). 
KARADJORDJE. See Czerny, George. 
KARADZIC, Vuk Stefanovic, ka'ra-jich (1787- 
1864), Serbian poet and philologist, born at 
Tr§id, published collections of national songs 
and tales, and evolved the simplified Cyrillic 


French 'writer, born in Paris. His Sous les 
tilleuls (1832) by its originality and wit found 
its author an audience for a long series of 
novels, of which Genevieve (1838) only need 
be mentioned. In 1839 he became editor 
of Figaro, and started the issue of the bitterly 
satirical Les Guepes. His Voyage emtour de 
mon jardin (1845) is his best-known book. 
From 1855 he lived at Nice. See his reminis¬ 
cences, Livre de bord (4 vols. 1879-80).—His 
daughter, Thcrese (1835-87), published tales 
and historical books. 

KARRER, Paul (1889- ), Swiss chemist, 

born in Moscow, was educated at Zurich, 
where he became professor of Organic 
Chemistry (1919). He was the first to isolate 
vitamins A and K, and he produced syntheti¬ 
cally vitamins B 2 and E. He shared the 
Nobel chemistry prize with Flaworth in 1937. 

KASTNER, Erich (1899- ), German 

writer, born in Dresden, is best known for his 
books for children. His writing career, 
however, began with two volumes of verse, 
Herz aiif Taille (1928) and Lcirm im Spiegel 
(1929), both cleverly satirical. His novel 
Fabian (1931, trans. 1932), an embittered 
picture of post-war Germany, was an 
immense success, as was Drei Manner im 
Schnee (1934, trans. 1935). His delightful 
children’s books, which include Emil and the 
Detectives (1928), Annaluise and Anton 
(1929) and The Flying Classroom (1933), 
gained him, when translated, world-wide 
fame. Among his later writings are Die 
kleine Freiheit {1953), a volume of essays and 
poems, Die Schule der Diktatoren (1956), a 
comic satire on dictatorship, and When I was 
a Little Boy (1957, trans. 1959), which gives 
a charming description of Dresden and its 
people before 1914. 


alphabet in order to produce literature in the KATE, Jan Jacob Lodewijk ten, ka'te (1819- 


vernacular. He translated the New Testa¬ 
ment into Serbian. 

KARAMZIN, Nikolai Mikhailovich, ka-ram~ 


1889), Dutch poet, celebrated for his parodies, 
was born at The Hague, and died at Amster¬ 
dam. 


zyeen' (1766-1826), Russian historian and KATER, Flenry (1777-1835), English physicist 

novelist, born at Mikhailovka in Orenburg. ^- 

Among his writings are Letters of a Russian 
Traveller (1790-92), an account of his travels 
in Western Europe, several novels, including 
Poor Lisa (1792) and Natalia^ The BoyaFs 
Daughter (1792), and a great unfinished 
History of Russia (1816-29) down to 1613. 

His influence on the literature of Russia 
and its development was considerable. He 
modernized the literary language by his 


of German descent, inventor of Kater’s 
pendulum, became F.R.S. in 1815, and in 
1817 won the Copley medal for his work on 
measuring instruments, which he brought 
to high standards of accuracy hitherto 
unattained. 

KATHARINE. See Catharine. 

KATKOV, Mikhail Nikiforovich (1818-87), 
Russian journalist, was professor of Philo¬ 
sophy at Moscow, and after 1861 editor of 
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I^UFFMANN 

the Moscow Gazette, was at first an advocate 
of reform, but was converted by the Polish 
rising of 1863 into a Panslavist leader and a 
supporter of reactionary government. 

IC AUFFMANN, Angelica, kowf-man (1741- 
18071 Swiss painter, born at Chur in the 
Orisons at eleven was painting portraits 
of notabilities in Italy, and m 1766 was 
nersuaded to go to London. There she soon 
became famous as a painter of classic and 
mythological pictures, and as a portrait- 
painter, and was nominated one of the first 
batch of Royal Academicians (1769). Her 
life was for a while embittered by a marriage 
(c 1767) with an adventurer, the ‘ Count de 
Horn’ In 1781 she married the Venetian 
oainter, Antonio Zucchi (q.v.), and returned 
to Italy. She died in Rome. Her rather 
nretty paintings arc well known from engrav¬ 
ings by Bartolozzi. She was also an accom- 
pushed singer. Her story furnished the 
theme for Lady Ritchie’s Miss Angel (1875). 
See Lives by Gerard (1892), Manners and 
Williamson (1924) and A. Hartcup (1954). 
KAUFMAN, George Simon _ (1889- ), 

American playwright, born in Pittsburgh, 
won the Pullitzer prize for his play, You can't 
take it with Yon (1937). He is also the author 
of: The Man Who Came to Dinner (1939), The 
Solid Gold Cadillac (1953) and of many 
musicals, many of which have been filmed. 
l^UFMANN, Constantine Petrovich von 
(1818-82), Russian general, distinguished 
himself at Kars (1855) and in 1867 became 
governor of Turkestan. In 1868 he occupied 
Samarkand, and in 1873 conducted the 
campaign against Khiva. He died at Tash¬ 
kent. See Boulger’s Central Asian Portraits 
(1880). 

KAULBACH, Wilhelm von, kowTbakh (1805- 
1874), German painter, born at Arolscn, from 
1849 ’director of the Munich Academy of 
Painting, painted grandiose historical subjects. 
See Life by H. Muller (Berlin 1892). His 
son Hermann (1846-1909), nephew Friedrich 
(1822-1903), and the latter’s son Friedrich 
August (1850-1920) were also painters. 
KAUNITZ - RIETBERG, Wenzel Anton, 
Prince von, kow'nits (1711-94), Austrian 
statesman, distinguished himself in 1748 at 
the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, and as 
Austrian amabssador at the French court in 
1750-52 converted old enmity into friendship. 
In 1753 he was appointed chancellor, and for 
almost forty years had the principal direction 
of Austrian politics. He took an active part 
in the ecclesiastical reforms of Joseph II, and 
was a liberal patron of arts and sciences. See 
Life by Beer (1872), and G. Klintzel, Fiirst 
Kaunitz-Rittberg als Staatsmann (1923). 
KAUTSKY, Karl Johann, kowt'ski (1854- 
1938), German Socialist leader, born at 
Prague, founded (1883) and edited Die Neue 
Zeit. A disciple of Marx, he wrote against 
Bolshevism (trans. 1918, 1931), against 

William 11, on Sir Thomas More, &c. See 
Lenin’s The Proletarian Revolution and 
Kautsky the Renegade (trans. 1920). 
KAVANAGH, Arthur Maemorrough, kav a- 
nah (1831-89), of Borris House, co. Carlow, 
an Irish Conservative M.P. from 1866 to 
1880, who, though all but armless and legless, 
rode, shot, yachted, painted, and in 1849-51 
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travelled overland to India. See Life by 
Mrs Steele (1891). 

KAY, (1) John. See Arkwright. 

(2) John (1742-1826), born near Dalkeith, 
was a prosperous Edinburgh barber until 
(1785) he opened a print-shop for caricatures 
of local celebrities etched by himself. They 
have little merit beyond humour and likeness. 
His Original Portraits, with Biographical 
Sketches (2 vols. 1838; new ed. 1877), is 
an invaluable record of Edinburgh social 
life. 

KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, Sir James Phillips, 
D.C.L. (1804-77), English educationist, bora 
at Rochdale, studied and practised medicine, 
in 1835 became an assistant poor-law 
commissioner, and then as the secretary to 
the Committee of the Privy-Council on 
Education was instrumental in establishing 
a system of government school inspection. 
The pupil teacher system originated with him 
and he founded his own training college 
which later became St John’s College, 
Battersea. On his retirement in 1849 he was 
created a baronet. In 1842 he married the 
heiress of the Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe, 
and assumed her surname. 

KAYE, (1) Danny, professional _ name of 
Daniel Kominski (1913- ), American stage, 
radio and film actor, born in New York. 
He intended to be a doctor, but soon began a 
stage career. In 1943 he made his first film, 
Up in Arms, following it with Wonder Man 
(1944), which made his reputation as a film 
comedian, though many critics claim that his 
international success came with The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty (1946). Other films 
include The Inspector General (1950), Hans 
Christian Andersen (1952) and Knock on 
Wood (1954). He did a great deal of work 
for UNICEF. 

(2) Sir John William (1814-76), historian, 
served from 1832 in the Bengal Artillery, but 
in 1841 devoted hiniself to literature. A 
secretary from 1858 in the India Office, he 
wrote books on Indian history, and Essays 
of an Optimist (1870). 

KAYE-SMITH, Sheila (1887-1956), bom at 
St Leonards, wrote novels mainly of fate and 
Sussex soil. In 1924 she married Mr T. P. 
Fry, a clergyman and heir to a baronetcy, 
and in 1929 turned Roman Catholic. Her 
writings include Sussex Gorse (1916), 
Tamarisk Town (1919), Joanna Godden (1921j, 
The End of the House of Alard (1923), Iron 
and Smoke (1928), Talking of Jane Austen 
(1943, with G. B. Stern). 

KAZAN, Elia (1909- ), American stage and 
film director, born in Constantinople, studied 
at Williams College and Yale. He played 
minor parts on Broadway and in Hollywood, 
before turning director of plays and films 
addicted to ‘ The Method His Broadway 
productions include the works of Thornton 
Wilder, Arthur Miller and Tennessee 
Williams, but he is more widely known for 
his films, many of them with a social or 
political theme, such as Gentleman's Agree¬ 
ment, which won the ‘Oscar’ award in 1948, 
on anti-Semitism, Pinky (1949), on the colour 
problem. Viva Zapata (1952), On the Water¬ 
front (1954), also an ‘ Oscar ’ winner, and ^ 
Face in the Crowd (1957), which deal with 
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three potent forms of megalomania, the 
revolutionary hero without statecraft, the 
trades union boss turned gangster, and the 
T.V. demagogue. There are also his notable 
screen-versions of Williams’s Named 

Desire (1956) and Baby Doll (1956), and 
John Steinbeck’s East of Eden (1954), 

KAZINCZY, Ferenc, ko'zin-jsi (1759-1831), 
Hungarian writer, born at Ersenilyen, was a 
leading figure in the Hungarian literary 
revival and a strong advocate of the reform 
of the language- He translated many 
European classics, wrote poetry, and there 
are 22 volumes of his letters. He died of 
cholera. 

KEAN, (1) Charles John (1809 or 1811-68), 
actor, born at Waterford, son of (2), educated 
at Eton, to support his mother and himself 
became an actor. He appeared at Drury 
Lane in 1827 as Young Norval, with ill 
success, but worked assiduously in the 
provinces until he attained a fair position. 
In 1850 he became joint-lessee of the Prin¬ 
cess’s Theatre, and produced a long series 
of gorgeous ‘ revivals ’. In 1859 he virtually 
retired, though he played in America and the 
provinces to within seven months of his 
death. In 1842 he married the actress, Ellen 
Tree (1805-80). See Life by J. W. Cole 
(1860), Letters of Mr and Mrs Charles Kean 
(Washington University, 1945). 

(2) Edmund (c. 1789-1833), English actor, 
was born in London the son of Nance Carey 
(Henry Carey’s grand-daughter), hawker and 
stroller. A stage Cupid and a cabin-boy to 
Madeira, he himself about sixteen turned a 
stroller, and after ten years in the provinces, 
made his first appearance at Drury Lane as 
Shylock (January 26, 1814), and at once took 
rank as the first actor of the day. A period 
of wonderful success followed, but by his 
irregularities he gradually forfeited public 
approval, his reputation being finally ruined 
by the ‘ criminal conversation ’ cause cilbbre 
of Cox V. Kean (1825). He was cordially 
received in 1827 after a twelve-month’s visit 
to America, but both mind and body gave 
way, and breaking down hopelessly in 
March 1833, he died at Richmond on May 15. 
See Lives by Barry Cornwall (1835), Hawkins 
(1869), Molloy (1888), Hillebrand (1933), 
G. Playfair (1939) and M. W. Disher (1950). 

KEANE, Augustus Henry (1833-1912), ethno¬ 
logist, born at Cork. He taught languages 
at Hameln and Southampton, and was 
Hindustani professor at University College, 
London, 1882-85. 

KEATE, John (1773-1852), headmaster of 
Eton 1809-34, was born at Wells, and died 
at his Hampshire rectory of Hartley Westpall. 
A diminutive man, he was a stern disciplina¬ 
rian and once flogged eighty boys together. 

KEATS, John (1795-1821), English poet, was 
bom in London, the son of a livery-stable 
keeper, and went to school at Enfield. In 
1811 he was apprenticed to a surgeon at 
Edmonton and later (1815-17), he was a 
medical student in the London hospitals. 
Though he did creditably there his mind was 
set on the arts. His friends were painters, he 
appreciated * divine ’ Mozart, but above all, 
poetry claimed him. Leigh Hunt, his 
neighbour in Hampstead, introduced him to 


other young romantics, including Shelley 
and published his first sonnets in his Examiner 
(1816). His first volume of poems (1817) is 
‘ sicklied o’er ’ with Hunt’s sentimentality 
and the long mythological poem Endymion 
(1818) combines Hunt’s influence with 
Elizabethan lusciousness in word and image 
Nevertheless, it contains some felicitous 
descriptions and the ‘ Hymn to Pan ’ and the 
‘ Bacchic procession ’ anticipate the great 
odes to come. Keats returned from a 
walking tour in Scotland (1818), which 
exhausted him, to find the savage reviews of 
Endymion in Blackwood's Magazine and the 
Quarterly. To add to his troubles his 
younger brother Tom was dying of consump¬ 
tion and his love affair with Fanny Brawne 
seems to have brought him more vexation 
than comfort. It was in these circumstances 
that he braced himself for the supreme effort 
which makes the volume of 1820, Lamia and 
Other Poems, a landmark in English poetry 
Except for the romantic poem Isabella or 
The Pot of Basil, a romance based on Boccac¬ 
cio’s Decameron, and the first version of his 
epical poem, ‘ Hyperion ’, all the significant 
verse in this famous volume is the work of 
1819, viz. the two splendid romances ‘The 
Eve of St Agnes ’ and ‘ Lamia ’ and the great 
odes—‘ On a Grecian Urn ‘To a Nightin¬ 
gale ’, ‘ To Autumn ’, ‘ On Melancholy ’ and 
‘ To Psyche ’. Jeffrey, who had not joined 
in the denigration of Endymion praised the 
volume in the Edinburgh Review and Shelley, 
who had been somewhat critical of his earlier 
poetry, hailed ‘ Hyperion ’ as a noble work. 
That this poem in its two versions is only a 
magnificent fragment is due partly to the 
allegory and partly to the Miltonic cast of the 
diction, which he had come to regard as 
inimical to his art. The romances and odes 
better suited his genius, which he now per¬ 
ceived was more Shakespearian or Eliza¬ 
bethan than Miltonic. The former, parti¬ 
cularly ‘ The Eve of St Agnes display a 
wealth of sensuous imagery almost unequalled 
in English poetry. In ‘ Lamia ’, the best told 
of the tales, he turns from stanza form to the 
couplet as used by Dryden in his romantic 
Fables. The odes are the perfect expression 
of his genius. Critics have toyed with the 
notion that had he lived he would have gone 
on to something truly dramatic and tragical 
as Shakespeare did after his decorative ‘ first 
fruits The ‘ Grecian Urn ’ and ‘ Psyche’ 
are the full expression of the charm exercised 
on him by the Greek myths. ‘ Autumn ’ may 
be hardly an ode, rather a seasonal vignette, 
but has any poet, Shakespeare apart, so 
invoked the sensuous beauty of the season? 
And to show the variety of his genius in 
different modes, the fragmentary ‘ Ode to 
Maiawritten in 1818, instinct with the 
feeling for the Greek, vies with ‘ La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci ’ which is as pre-Raphaelite 
as ‘ The Eve of St Mark ’ is in another way. 
Keats’s letters are regarded in some quarters 
as equally important with his poems (see 
Lionel Trilling, The Opposing Self), and they 
certainly throw a valuable light on his poetical 
development no less than on his unhappy 
love affair with Fanny Brawne. Tt is clear 
that he was both attracted and repelled by 
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keble 

tlie notion of the poet as teacher or prophet. 
Thoush profoundly aware of the sulfermg in 
Hfe he preferred to think of himself as of 
Shakespeare, that is as the ‘ chameleon poet ’ 
who enters with equal delight into all states, 
200 d and evil He distrusted the utopianism 
of his liberal friends, but ‘ the burden of the 
mystery ’ oppressed him. Like Wordsworth 
and Coleridge he made imagination the 
supreme gift so that ‘ what the Imagination 
seizes as beauty must be truth In other 
words, ‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty.’ 
Valid or not for the philosopher, this was 
valid for Keats’s poetry. Having prepared 
the 1820 volume for the press, Keats, now 
seriously ill with consumption, sailed for 
Italy in September 1820, reached Rome and 
died there attended only by his artist friend 
Severn. Shelley lamented him in Adonais 
and his grave in the Protestant cemetery is a 
place of pilgrimage to this day. Except for 
his sister Fanny, the family, his loyalty to 
which is witnessed in the letters, was extinct 
in England, his brother George, to whom 
some of the most important letters are 
addressed, having emigrated to America in 
1818. Modern editions are by E. de Selin- 
court (1921), M. B. Forman (1931), Garrod 
(1956), and H. E. Rollins, 2 vols. (1959). See 
Lives by Houghton (1848), Colvin (1886, 
1917), Amy Lowell (1925), Dorothy Hewlett 
(1937), Murchie (1955), Middleton Murry 
(4th ed. 1955) and a volume of essays ed. by 
K. Muir (1959). 

keble, John (1792-1866), English church¬ 
man, was born at Fairford, Gloucestershire, 
near his father’s living of Coin St Aldwins. 
At fifteen he was elected a scholar at Corpus, 
Oxford, and in 1810 took a double first. In 

1811 he was elected a fellow of Oriel and in 

1812 won the Latin and English prize essays. 
In 1815 he was ordained deacon, beginning 
active work as curate of East Leach, while 
still continuing to reside in Oxford, where he 
was college tutor 1818-23. In 1827 he 
published The Christian Year, His theory of 
poetry, explained in the British Critic in 1838, 
was worked out at length in his Latin lectures 
delivered as Oxford professor of Poetry 
(1831-41). Meanwhile Keble had gathered 
round him a small band of pupils of whom 
the most striking was Hurrell Froude, and 
in this circle originated the Tractarian 
movement. In his sermon on National 
Apostasy (1833) Keble gave the signal for 
action, and for the next eight years was 
engaged with Newman, Pusey, I. Williams 
and others in the issue of Tracts for the Times, 
brought to an end by Tract No. 90 in 1841. 
Keble had in 1835 married, and had removed 
to the Hampshire living of Hursley, where he 
remained until his death. With Dr Pusey 
he was the steadying influence which sup¬ 
ported the party under the shock caused by 
Newman’s secession to Rome. Other works 
are a Life of Bishop Wilson, an edition of 
Hooker, the Lyra Jnnocentium (1846), a 
poetical translation of the Psalter, Letters of 
Spiritual Counsel, twelve volumes of parochial 
sermons, Studia Sacra, See. Keble College, 
Oxford, was erected as a memorial of him 
(1870). See Memoir by Sir J. Coleridge 
(1869), J. C. Shairp’s and Studies (1872), 


a collection of memorials by J. F. Moor 
(1866), and Lives by Locke (1893) and E. F. L. 
Wood (1909). 

KEELER, James Edward (1857-1900), Ameri¬ 
can astronomer, born at La Salle, Ill., and 
educated at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Heidelberg and Berlin. Director of the Lick 
Observatory from 1898, he discovered the 
composition of Saturn’s rings, and carried 
out important spectroscopic work on 
nebulae, discovering 120,000 of them. 
KEELEY, Robert (1793-1869), English come¬ 
dian, was bom and died in London. He 
married Miss Mary Goward (1806-99), who, 
bora at Ipswich, made her debut at the Ly¬ 
ceum in 1825. Their daughters were both 
actresses. See W. Goodman’s The Keeleys 
on the Stage and at Home (1895). 

KEENE, Charles Samuel (1823-91), English 
illustrator, bom at Hornsey, having tried 
both law and architecture, was apprenticed 
to a wood-engraver. He worked for the 
Illustrated London News and for Punch from 
1851 to within five months of his death at 
Hammersmith. He also illustrated books, 
including Robinson Crusoe and The Cloister 
and the Hearth. See Lives by Layard (1893) 
and D. Hudson (1947), and work by Pennell 
and Chesson (1897). 

KEIGHTLEY, Thomas, kltTi (1789-1872), 
Irish writer, bom in Dublin, in 1824 settled 
in London. His histories of Rome, Greece, 
and England long held their place as school 
manuals and his Fairy Mythology (1850) and 
his Life and annotated edition of Milton 
(1855-59) are still remembered. 

KEITEL, Wilhelm, kF/e/(1882-1946), German 
field-marshal, joined the Army in 1901 and 
was an artillery staff officer in the First 
World War. In the ’thirties he became an 
ardent Nazi, his faith being rewarded in 1938 
by the post of chief of the supreme com¬ 
mand of the armed forces. In 1940 he 
signed the Compiegne armistice with France 
and in 1945 he was one of the German 
signatories of unconditional surrender to 
Russia and the Allies in Berlin. He was 
executed in October 1946 for war crimes. 
KEITH, (1) Viscount. See Elphinstone (1). 

(2) Sir Arthur (1866-1955), Scottish 
anthropologist, bom at Aberdeen, wrote 
Introduction to the Study of Anthropoid Apes 
(1896), Human Embryology and Morphology 
(1901) and works on ancient man, including 
Concerning Man’s Origin (1927) and Ne\v 
Theory of Human Evolution (1948). He was 
knighted in 1921. 

(3) Arthur Berriedale (1879-1944), professor 
of Sanskrit at Edinburgh University from 
1914, wrote on Sanskrit literature, and 
Dominion constitutions. 

(4) James (1696-1758), Scottish soldier and 
Prussian field-marshal, was born at the 
castle of Inverugie near Peterhead. He came 
of a family, represented now by the Earl of 
Kintore, which from the 12th century had 
held the hereditary office of Great Marischal 
of Scotland. Sir William Keith was created 
Earl Marischal in 1458; and George, fifth 
Earl (c. 1553-1623), in 1593 founded the 
Marischal College in Aberdeen. William, 
ninth Earl (d. 1712), was the father of 
Marshal Keith and of his elder brother. 
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George, tenth Earl Marischal (1693-1778). 
James was destined for the law, but in 1715 
he engaged with his brother in the Jacobite 
rising, and in 1719 in Alberoni’s expedition 
to the West Highlands, which ended in the 
‘ battle ’ of Glenshiel. Both times the 
brothers escaped to the Continent. James 


KELVIN 

(2) Helen Adams (1880- ) bnm 

Tuscumbia, Ala., became deaf and blind l\ 
nineteen months, but, educated by Mi„ 
Anne M. Sul ivan (Mrs Macy), she latAr 
learnt to speak, graduated B.A 1904 ora 
attained high d^istinction as a lecturer, 

Autobiography and Liters 
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held for nine years a Spanish colonelcy and (1946). 

took part in the siege of Gibraltar (1726-27), KELLERMANN, Francois Etienne Christonh 
But his creed, the Episcopal, was against him Duke of Valmy (1735-1820), born at Wnlf ’ 
and in 1728 he entered the Russian service bucliweiler in Alsace, entered the Fre li 

army and was major-general at the Rev5u 
tion. In 1792 he repelled the Duke nf 
Brunswick, and delivered France by the 
famous cannonade of Valrny Yet on 


and in 1728 he entered the Russian service 
as a major-general. He distinguished 
himself in the wars with Turkey and Sweden, 
particularly at the siege of Otchakoff (1737) 
and the reduction of the Aland Islands 
(1743). He next visited Paris and London, 
where he made his peace with the Hanoverian 
government. In 1747, finding the Russian 
service disagreeable, he exchanged it for that 
of Prussia, and Frederick the Great gave 
him at once the rank of field-marshal. From 
this time his name is associated with that of 
Frederick, who relied as much on Keith’s 
military genius as he did on the diplomatic 
ability of his brother, the Earl Marischal. 
Keith’s talents became still more conspicuous 
upon the breaking out of the Seven Years’ 
War (1756). Fie shared Frederick’s doubtful 
fortunes before Prague, was present at the 
victories of Lobositz and Rossbach, and 
conducted the masterly retreat from Olmiitz. 
At Hochkirch he was shot dead while for 
the third time charging the enemy. Keith 
died poor and unmarried, but he left children 
by his mistress, the Swede, Eva Merthens 
(d. 1811). See his own Memoir, 1714-34 
(Spalding Club, 1843); Memoir of Marshal 
Keith (Peterhead 1869); Carlyle’s Frederick; 
Cuthell’s Last Earl Marischall (1915); 
German Lives by Varnhagen von Ense 
(1844; new ed. 1888) and Lieut, von 
Paezynski-Tenezyn (1889). 

(5) Robert (1681-1757), from 1727 an 
Episcopal bishop, was born at Uras, Kin¬ 
cardineshire, and lived in Edinburgh and 
Leith. His History of the Scottish Reforma¬ 
tion (1734) was republished by the Spottis- 
woode Society in 1844-45. 

KEITH-FALCONER. See Falconer (2). 

KEKULfe VON STRADONITZ, Friedrich 
August, kay'-koo-lay (1829-96), German 
chemist, born at Darmstadt, became profes¬ 
sor at Ghent and at Bonn (1867). He made a 
major contribution to organic chemistry 
by developing structural theories, including 
the cyclic structure of benzene. 

KELLER, (1) Gottfried (1819-90), Swiss poet 
and novelist, born near Zurich, studied 
landscape-painting at Vienna 1840-42, but 
took to literature. From 1861 to 1876 he 
was state secretary of his native canton. His 
chief works are Der grUne Heinrich (1854), 
Die Leute von Seldwyla (1856; includes A 
Village Romeo and Juliet), Sieben Legenden 
(1872), Zuricher Novellen (1878), and Martin 
Salander (1886). It is as a writer of short 
stones rather than as a poet or novelist 
that he excelled and his powers of characteriz¬ 
ation and description and his sense of humour 
are best illustrated in his volumes of Novellen. 
See stadte by Huch (1904), Maync (1925), 
Haaob (191 9 , M. Hay (1920) and H. 
Reichert (1949). 


allegation of treason he was imprisoned bv 
Robespierre. He afterwards served in Italv 
and under the Empire was made a marshal 
and duke. In 1809 and 1812 he commLded 
the reserves on the Rhine. At the Res?ora- 
tion he attached himself to the Bourbons 
His son, Francois Etieime (1770-1835) bv a 
charge turned Marengo into a victory ’ 
KELLGREN, Johan Henrik (1751-95)* Swed¬ 
ish poet, born at Floby. From satire and 
didactic poems he turned to pure lyrics in 
which he excelled. He was first director of 
the Swedish Academy. See studies w 
Atterbom (1863) and O. Sylwan (1912) ^ 

KELLOGG, Frank Billings (1856-1937) 
American statesman, born at Potsdam N Y 
was senator (1917-23), ambassador * in 
secretary of state (1925- 
Briand-Kellogg Pact 
(1928) outlawing war, which became the legal 
basis for the Nuremberg trials (1945-46) and 
was a judge of the Permanent Court of 
Justice at the Hague (1930-35). In 1929 he 
was awarded the Nobel peace prize. 

KELLY, or Kelley, Edward. See Dee, John 
KELLY, (1) Sir Gerald Festus (1879- T 
English painter, born in London. He was 
educated at Eton and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
and studied art m Paris. He was elected an 
A.R.A. in 1922, an R.A. in 1930 and was 
P.R.A. (1949-54). In 1945 he painted state 
portraits of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth. He was knighted in 1945 and 
made a K.C.V.O. in 1955. 

(1854-80), horse-thief and from 
1878 bushranger in Victoria and New South 
Wales, was hanged at Melbourne. See Life 
by M. Brown (1948). 

KELVIN, William Thomson, 1st Baron (1824- 
1907), Scottish mathematician and physicist, 
was born in Belfast, and at eleven entered 
Glasgow University, where his father had 
become mathematical professor. At Cam¬ 
bridge he highly distinguished himself as an 
original thinker even in his undergraduate 
days. He was second wrangler and first 
Smith’s prizeman of 1845, and was elected a 
fellow of Peterhouse. In 1846 he became 
professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. In an early paper 
(1842) he solved important problems in 
ekctrostatics. ^ To his refined researches in 
the transmission of electric currents in 
submarine cables it was largely owing that 
the Atlantic cable was successful (for which 
in 1866 he was knighted). In 1892 he was 
created a peer with the title of Lord Kelvin. 
His electrometers of various design—absolute, 
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portable, quadrant, &c.—embody the perfec¬ 
tion of mechanical and geometrical adjust¬ 
ment. He constructed ampere-meters, volt¬ 
meters and watt-meters, suitable alike for the 
electrical workshop and laboratory. His 
sounding apparatus and compass have been 
adopted by the Admiralty and the principal 
mercantile lines. In pure science Lord Kelvin 
did incomparable work. Specially may be 
mentioned his thermodynamic researches 
from 1848 onwards, including the doctrine of 
the dissipation or degradation of energy; his 
magnetic and electric discoveries, including 
general theorems of great value and the 
beautiful method of electric images; and his 
work in hydro-dynamics, more especially in 
wave-motion and in vortex-motion. Basing 
upon the phenomena of gyrostatic motion, 
he imagined a kinetic theory of inertia of 
high interest; and his dynamical theory of 
dispersion, and indeed all his views on the 
nature of the ether, are full of suggestiveness. 
In 1872 his electrostatic and magnetic papers 
were reprinted in collected form (2nd ed. 
1884); and his other papers have been 
similarly published under the title Mathe¬ 
matical and Physical Papers (6 vols. 1882- 
1911), besides Popular Lectures (3 vols. 
1889-94), Molecular Tactics of a Crystal 
(1894), &c. He was joint-author with 
Professor Tait of A Treatise on Natural 
Philosophy (vol. i 1867; 2nd ed. 1879). He 
was president of the British Association 
(1871), repeatedly president of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and (1890) president 
of the Royal Society of London. He died 
December 17. See the Life by Silvanus 
Thompson (1910), and books by Mrs King 
(1910), Miss A. G. King (1925) and A. Russell 
(1938). 

KEMAL PASHA. See Mustafa Kemal. 

KEMBLE, family of actors: 

(1) Adelaide (1816-79), daughter of (2), 
was distinguished as an operatic singer, but 
retired in 1842 on her marriage with F. 
Sartoris. She was author of A Week in a 
French Country House (1867), Medusa and 
Other Tales (1868), and Past Hours (1880). 

(2) Charles (1775-1854), brother of (5), 
bom at Brecon, made his first appearance at 
Sheffield in 1792 and in 1794 played Malcolm 
to John Kemble’s Macbeth. He retired 
from the stage in 1840, when he was appoin¬ 
ted examiner of plays. As an actor he 
chiefly excelled in characters of the second 
rank, and in comedy he specially distinguished 
himself. 

(3) Frances Anne, ‘ Fanny Kemble ’ (1809- 
1893), daughter of (2), made her d^but at 
Covent Garden on October 5, 1829, when her 
‘ Juliet ’ created a great sensation. For three 
years she played leading parts in London, 
then in 1832 went with her father to America, 
where in 1834 she married Pierce Butler, a 
Southern planter. They were divorced in 
1848 and, resuming her maiden name, she 
gave Shakespearian readings for twenty 
years. She published dramas, poems, eight 
volumes of autobiography, &c. See Life by 
Mrs Bobb6 (1932) and L. S. Driver (1933). 

(4) John Mitchell (1807-57), Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, son of (2), was bom in London and 
from Bury St Edmunds school passed in 


1826 to Trinity, Cambridge, and studied at 
Gottingen under Jakob Grimm. His edition 

Beowulf {1^3'i—31) and Codex Diplomaticus 
Aevi Saxonici (1839-48) were valuable, but 
less important than his unfinished History of 
the Saxons in England (1849; new ed. by 
Birch,^ 1876). He lived much in Germany 
and died in Dublin, He edited the British 
and Foreign Review (1835-44) and in 1840 
succeeded his father as examiner of plays. 
See Study by B. Dickens (1940). 

(5) John Philip (1757-1823), eldest son of 

(6), was bom at Prescot. His father intended 
him for the Catholic priesthood, and sent 
him to a seminary at Sedgley Park, Stafford¬ 
shire, and to the English college at Douai. 
But the stage mania_ was on him, and he 
became an actor. His first appearance was 
at Wolverhampton, January 8, 1776. He 
joined the York circuit under Tate Willdnson 
and he played in Ireland. The success of his 
sister, Mrs Siddons, gave him his opportunity, 
and on September 30, 1783, he played Hamlet 
at Drury Lane, and aroused the keenest 
interest. He continued to play leading tragic 
characters at Drury Lane for many years, 
and in 1788 became Sheridan’s manager. 
In 1802 he purchased a share in Covent 
Garden Theatre, became manager, and made 
his first appearance there in 1803 as Hamlet. 
In 1808 the theatre was burned, and on the 
opening of the new building (1809) the 
notorious O. P. (i.e. ‘ Old Price ’) Riots 
broke out. Kemble retired in 1817. He 


afterwards settled at Lausanne, where he 
died. Kemble probably has had no superior 
as a tragedian. He was magnificently 
handsome, stately, if rather stiff, in bearing 
and a man of remarkable intellectual power. 
See Life by Borden (1925). 

(6) Roger (1721-1802), a travelling manager, 
father of (2), (5) and (7). 

(7) Stephen (1758-1822), brother of (5), 
born at Kington, Herefordshire, was chiefly 
remarkable for his enormous bulk, which 
enabled him to play Falstaff without stuffing. 
He was (1792-1800) manager of the Edin¬ 
burgh theatre, where he was in continual hot 


water through lawsuits and other troubles. 
He died near Durham. 


KEMP, (1) George Mickle (or Meikle) (1795- 
1844), Scottish draughtsman, bom at 
Hillriggs near Biggar, until he was fourteen 
assisted his father, a shepherd. Becoming a 
carpenter and millwright, he sought work in 
En^and and France, settling where he could 
study Gothic architecture. He returned to 
Scotland in 1826, and became a draughtsman 
in Edinburgh. In 1838 his second design 
for the Scott Monument at Edinburgh was 
accepted, but before its completion he was 
drowned in the canal at Edinburgh. See 
Life by T. Bonnar (1892). 

(2) John (c. 1380-1454), bom at Olantigh 
near Ashford, Kent, became a fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, Bishop of Rochester 
(1419), and of Chichester and London (1421), 
chancellor and Archbishop of York (1426), 
a cardinal (1439), and Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury (1452). See Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops^ vol. v. 

(3) William (d. 1603), a comedian who in 
1599 danced from London to Norwich, 
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See Ms Nine Dates Wonder (ed. by Dyce, by Charles II chaplain to the Princess Marv 
Camden Society). wife of William of Orange, but otfended 

KEMPE, Margery (b. 1364), mystic, daughter William, and returned home in 1680 when 
of a mayor of Lynn, wife of a burgess there, he becarne a royal chaplain. In 1683 on the 
mother of fourteen children. Her spiritual king’s visit to Winchester, Ken refused to 
autobiography, The Book of Margery Kempe give up his house for the accommodation of 
(printed in part by Wynkyn de Worde, c. Nell Gwynne. In 1683 too he went to 
1501), recounts her persecution by devils and Tangiers as a chaplain, and in 1685 wa«j 
men, repeated accusations of Lollardy, her consecrated Bishop of Bath and Wells. The 
copious weepings, her journeys to Jerusalem chief event of his bishopric was his trial and 
and to Germany, and has been hailed as a acquittal among the ‘ Seven Bishops ’ in 1688 
classic. See The Book of Margery Kempe for refusing to read the Declaration of 
(modernized text) by W. Butler-Bowdon Indulgence. At the Revolution he refused 
(1936), the original texted, by Neech and Hope to take the oath to William, and was denrived 
Allen (1940) and study by K. Cholmely (1947). of his bishopric in 1691. See Lives by Bowler 
KEMPIS, Thomas a (1379-1471), German (1831), Anderdon (1851-54), Plumptre (2 vols 
religious writer, was so called from his 1888), and Clarke (1896). 
birthplace, Kempen. He was educated at KENDAL, Madge, stage name of Margaret 
Deventer, and in 1400 entered the Augusti- Brunton Grimston, n^e Margaret Shafto 
nian convent of Agnetenberg near Zwolle, Robertson (1849-1935), English actress bom 
took priest’s orders in 1413, was chosen at Cleethorpes, sister of T. W. Robertson 
sub-prior in 1429, and died as superior, (q.v.). She showed talent even in her teens 
His writings consist of sermons, ascetical when she appeared in Shakespearean rdles 
treatises, pious biographies, letters and and by the 1870’s was leading lady at the 
hymns. The only one which deserves special Haymarket Theatre. In 1869 she married 
notice is the treatise On the Following {or William Hunter Kendal, properly Grimston 
Imitation) of Christ. In its pages, says Dean (1843-1917), actor, with whom she appeared 
Milman, ‘ is gathered and concentred all in many productions, particularly of Shake- 
that is elevating, passionate, profoundly speare. She was created a D.B.E. in 1926 
pious in all the older mystics It was KENDALL, Edward Calvin (1886- ') 

translated into English about 1440 and again American chemist, born at S. Norwalk’ 
(by Atkinson and the Lady Margaret) Conn., educated at Columbia University’ 
about 1502. The Imitation has been ascribed He is known for his isolation of thyroxin 
to the celebrated Jean Gerson (q.v.), and, (1915), and for his research on adrenal 
from the 17th century, to Gersen, abbot of hormones, for which, with P. S. Hench and 

Vercelli, whose very existence has not been T. Reichstein (qq.v.), he won the Nobel 

proved. But most authorities now generally prize for medicine in 1950. 

assign it to Kempis. Its theology is almost KENNEDY, (1) Benjamin Hall (1804-89) 
purely ascetical, and (excepting the 4th book, English classical scholar, born at Summerhill’ 
which is based on the doctrine of the real Birmingham, and graduated at St John’s 

presence) the work has been used by Chris- College, Cambridge, where he became a 

tians of all denominations. Probably it was fellow and lecturer in 1828. After teaching at 
completed between 1415 and 1424. The first Harrow (1830-36), and Shrewsbury (1836- 
edition (Augsburg 1471 or 1472) was reprin- 1867), he became professor of Greek at 
ted by Dr Adrian Fortescue. See study by Cambridge and canon of Ely. The most 
S. Kettlewell (1883). celebrated of his many classical writings is 

KEMSLEY, James Gomer Berry, 1st Viscount Sabrinae Corolla (1850). 

(1883- ), British newspaper proprietor, (2) James {c. 1408-65), Scottish bishop, 

bom at Merthyr Tydfil, Wales. He became grandson of Robert III and nephew of 
chairman of Kemsley Newspapers Ltd. in James I, was a graduate of St Andrews 
1937, with control of the Sunday Times and University, becoming Bishop of Dunkeld in 
many other newspapers. He was created a 1437. Later, as Bishop of St Andrews and 
baronet in 1928, raised to the peerage in advisor to James II, he opposed the growing 
1936, and received a viscountcy in 1945. In dominance of the Douglases in Scotland. 
1950 he published The Kemsley Manual of During the minority of James III, he led the 
Journalism. His brothers, Henry Seymour, ‘ old lords ’ party in support of the Lancast- 
Lord Buckland (1877—1928), and William rians. A great Catholic Churchman, he also 
Ewert, 1st Viscount Camrose (q.v,), also founded St Salvator’s College at St Andrews, 
owned newspapers. See Camrose’s BnVwA SqqI. Bishops of Scotland {\9\1). 

Newspapers and Their Controllers {1941). (3) John Fitzgerald (1917- ), 35th 

KEN, Thomas (1637-1711), was born at Little President of the United States, the son of 
Berkhampstead, Herts, and educated at the millionaire and ambassador to Britain 
Winchester and Hart HaU and New College, (1937-40) Joseph Patrick Kennedy (1888- 

Oj^ford, where he was elected a feUow in ) was born at Brookline, Boston, 

1657. He held several hyings and in 1666 studied at Harvard and under Laski (q.v.) in 
was elect^^ a fellow of Winchester where he London and after service at the embassy 
Pr^Pajed his Manual of Prayers for Scholars there (1938), wrote a thesis on Britain’s 
o/ Winchester College (1674), and wrote his unpreparedness for war. As torpedo-boat 
famous morning, evening, and midnight commander in the Pacific, he was awarded 
hyims, the fimt two of which, ‘ Awake, my the Navy medal and the Purple Heart. He 
soin and Glory to Thee, my God, this was elected Democrat representative 
mght , are among the best-known hymns in (1947) and senator (1952) for Massa- 
the language. In 1679 Ken was appointed chusetts. In 1960 he was the first Catholic 
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and the youngest person to be elected 
President on the smallest majority of the 
popular vote. His Profiles of Courage (1956) 
won the Pulitzer prize. 

(4) Margaret (1896- ), English novelist, 

journalist, and playwright, born in London. 
Her many light novels all gained a fair 
measure of success, particularly her second. 
The Constant Nymph (1924). Others include 
The Midas Touch (1938) and The Mechanized 
Muse (1942), and in 1934 her play. Escape 
Me Never, was published. Her gift for vivid 
characterization far outweighs a tendency to 
sentimentalize. In 1925 she married David 
Davies, knighted 1952. 

(5) Walter (c. 1460-c. 1508), an Ayrshire 
poet of the Cassillis line, best known by the 
Fly ting between Dunbar and Kennedy. 

KENNELLY, Arthur Edwin (1861-1939), 
American engineer, born in Bombay, became 
a professor at Harvard in 1902, and in the 
same year discovered, almost simultaneously 
with Oliver Heaviside (q.v.), the ionized 
layer in the atmosphere known sometimes as 
the Kennelly-Heaviside layer, more often as 
the Heaviside layer. 

KENNETH I, called Macalpine, seems to have 
succeeded his father Alpin as king of the 
remnant of the Dalriad Scots in 834, and to 
have repelled a Danish invasion and com¬ 
pletely conquered the Piets in 846. He was 
connected by blood with the Pictish royal 
family. He now became king of a united 
Alban to the Firths of Clyde and Forth; 
and the Pictish language, usages, and name 
mysteriously vanish, superseded by those of 
the smaller people the Scots. 

KENNY, Elizabeth (1886-1954), Australian 
nursing sister, renowned for her method of 
treating poliomyelitis. 

KENNICOTT, Benjamin (1718-83), biblical 
scholar, born at Totnes, educated at Wadham 
College, Oxford, known for his edition of 
the Hebrew Old Testament (1776-80), for 
which 615 Hebrew MSS and 16 MSS of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch were collated. 
KENNINGTON, Eric Henri, A.R.A. (1888- 
1960), English painter and sculptor, born in 
London. He was an official war artist in 
both world wars; during the years 1940-43, 
he made a number of striking portraits of 
servicemen and women and civil defence 
workers. In the field of sculpture, he has 
designed many memorials etc., e.g. his head 
of T. E. Lawrence in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
His books include Drawing the R.A.F. (1942) 
and The British Home Guard (1945). 

KENT, Dukes of: 

(1) Edward (1767-1820), fourth son of 
George III, was born at Buckingham Palace. 
At Gibraltar, first (1790-91) as colonel, and 
then (1802) as governor, his martinet discip¬ 
line caused continual mutinies. These 
culminated on Christmas Day in an encounter 
in which blood was shed, after which the 
Duke was recalled. In 1818 he married 
Victoria Mary Louisa (1786-1861), daughter 
of the Duke of Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg, and 
widow of the Prince of Leiningen. For the 
sake of economy they lived at Leiningen, 
and came to England for the birth (May 24, 
1819) of their child the Princess Victoria. 
The duke died eight months later. Owing 


to the deaths of his three elder brothers, 
George IV, the Duke of York, and William 
IV, without issue, the crown came to the 
Princess Victoria. 

(2) George Edward Alexander Edmund 
0902-42), fourth son of King George V and 
Queen Mary, passed out of Dartmouth 
Naval College in 1920, but because of his 
delicate health, served in the Foreign Office 
and inspected factories for the Home Office, 
being the first member of the royal family 
to work in the Civil Service. In 1934 he was 
created duke and married Princess Marina of 
Greece and Denmark (1906- ), a first 
cousin of King George I of Greece and a 
great-niece of Queen Alexandra. He was 
killed on active service, as chief welfare 
officer of the R.A.F. Home Command, when 
his Sunderland flying-boat on its w'ay to 
Iceland crashed in the north of Scotland. 
Their three children are, Edward (1935- ), 

Duke of Kent, Alexandra (1936- ) and 

Michael (1942- ), 

KENT, (1) James (1763-1847), American 
lawyer, born at Fredericksburgh, N.Y., after 
serving in the New York legislature was 
professor of Law in Columbia College 
1794-98, and then a justice of the supreme 
court of New York. In 1804 he became 
chief-justice, and in 1814-23 was state 
chancellor. Kent’s Commentaries on Ameri¬ 
can Law (1826-30) is a standard work. 

(2) William (1684-1748), painter, landscape 
gardener, and Palladian architect, was a 
native of Yorkshire, and died at Burlington 
House. His best known work is the Horse 
Guards block in Whitehall. See Life by 
M. Jourdain (1948). 

KENTIGERN, St (c. 518-603), the apostle of 
Cumbria, according to legend son of a 
Princess Thenew, who, found to be with child, 
was cast from Traprain Law, then exposed 
on the Firth of Forth in a coracle. It carried 
her to Culross, where she bore a son (about 
518). Mother and child were baptized by 
St Serf (an anachronism), who reared the boy 
in his monastery, where he was so beloved 
that his name Kentigern (‘ chief lord ’) was 
often exchanged for Mungo (‘ dear friend ’). 
Arrived at manhood, he planted a monastery 
at Cathures (now Glasgow); and in 543 was 
consecrated Bishop of Cumbria. In 553 he 
was driven to seek refuge in Wales, where he 
visited St David, and where he founded 
another monastery and a bishopric, which 
still bears the name of his disciple, St Asaph. 
In 573 he was recalled by a new king, Rede- 
rech Hael and about 584 was visited by 
Columba. He was buried in Glasgow 
Cathedral, A fragment of a Life and the 
Vita Kentigerni by Joceline of Furness both 
belong to the 12th century. Bishop Forbes 
gives translations of them. Joceline’s Life 
teems with miracles, some of them com¬ 
memorated in the Glasgow city arms. ‘ St 
Enoch’s ’ church commemorates his mother, 
St Thenew. See Bishop Forbes’s Lives of SS. 
Ninian and Kentigern (1874), Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland (vol. ii, 1877), and Beveridge’s 
Culross and Tulliallan (1885). 

KENYATTA, Jomo (c. 1900- ), Kenya rebel, 
born an orphan, Johnstone Kamau at 
Mitumi, Kenya, was educated at a Scots 
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mission school and began life as a herd-boy. 
In 1922 he joined the Kikuyu Central Associ¬ 
ation, became its president and by 1928 pub¬ 
lished a Kikuyu newspaper. He was in 
Britain in 1929, returned again in 1931 and 
stayed until 1944. He studied anthropology 
for one year at London University under 
Malinowski, who wrote the preface to 
Kenyatta’s Facing Mount Kenya (1938), and 
visited Russia three times. In Britain he 
became president of the Pan African Federa¬ 
tion with Nkrumah (q.v.) as secretary. 
During the war he worked on the land, 
married an Englishwoman in 1942 and despite 
some racial difficulties, showed none of the 
hatred of the whites that was to figure 
prominently on his return to Kenya in 1946 
in his Kenya African Union, which advocated 
extreme nationalism through a network of 
independent bush schools. For his manage¬ 
ment of the secret society Mau Mau, a kind 
of Ku-Klux-Klan in reverse, which led to 
widespread disturbances requiring prolonged 
military action for their suppression, he was 
sentenced to seven years hard labour in 1953 
and released in 1958 but exiled to a remote 
area of the Northern Frontier Province. He 
was allowed to return in August 1961 to his 
native village of Gatundu, Kikuyuland, where 
he took up residence in a bungalow built for 
him by the Kenya government. See book 
by M. Slater (1955). 

KENYON, (1) Sir Frederic George (1863- 
1952), English classical scholar, born in 
London, was director and chief librarian of 
the British Museum (1909-30). He first 
edited the poems of Bacchylides, and was 
responsible for a number of editions of 
classical and biblical texts. 

(2) John (1784-1856), British philanthrop¬ 
ist, the wealthy acquaintance of Coleridge, 
Lamb, Landor, Crabb Robinson, Ticknor, 
&c., was born in Jamaica, and died at Cowes. 
A lifelong friend of Browning, he was 
responsible for introducing the poet to 
Elizabeth Barrett. He published some poetry. 

KEPLER, or Keppler, Johann (1571-1630), 
German astronomer, was bom at Weil der 
Stadt in Wiirttemberg. He studied at 
Tubingen, in 1593 was appointed professor 
of Mathematics at Graz, about 1596 com¬ 
menced a correspondence with Tycho Brahe, 
and in 1600 went to Prague to aid him in his 
work. After Tycho’s death (1601) Kepler 
was astronomer, often unpaid, to the 
Emperor Rudolf IT. In 1612, the year after 
his abdication, he became a mathematical 
teacher at Linz, and in 1628 astrologer to 
Wallenstein. He died at Ratisbon. Kepler, 
in his Mysterium (1596), proclaimed that 
five kinds of regular polyhedral bodies govern 
the five planeta^ orbits; and he at last 
announced (in his Harmonice Mundi^ 1619), 
what has come to be known as Kepler’s 
Third Law—that the ‘ square of a planet’s 
periodic time is proportional to the cube of 
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many discoveries in optics, general nhvsir^; 
and geometry. See Lives by Brewster (ikn? 
Reitlinsrer. Neumann, nnH /-irvJiF 


its mean distance from the sun.’ He en- KERN, Jerome (1885-1945), . 
deavoured to find a law for the movements of poser, bom in New York 

Mars, and in 1609 published what are called -—- 

his First and Second Laws. These laws 
formed the groundwork of Newton’s dis¬ 
coveries, and are the starting-point of modem 
astronomy. Besides, we owe to Kepler 


Reitlinger, Neumann, and Gruner 
and works by Reuschle (1871) ioniv 
(1880), Herz (1895), Bryant (1921) C 
Baumgardt (1952), M. Caspar (trans 19601 
and an opera on his life by Hindemith Dii 
Harmonie der Welt (1957). Du 

KEPPEL, (1) Aogustus, 1st Viscount (1725- 
1786), admiral, son of the second Earl of 
Albemarle, served under Hawke in 1757 
captured Goree in 1758, took part in the 
battle of Quiberon Bay in 1759, and in the 
capture of Belleisle in 1761, and commanded 
at the capture of Havana in 1762. In 1778 
he encountered the French fleet off Ushant 
on July 27. A sharp but indecisive action 
ensued but owing to a disagreement between 
Keppel and Palliser, his second in command 
the French were suffered to escape Both 
admirals were tried by court-martial, but 
acquitted. In 1782 he was created Viscount 
Keppel, and became first lord of the 
Admiralty. See Life by T. Keppel (1842). 

(2) Sir Henry (1809-1904), successively 
vice-admiral (1867), admiral (1869), and 
admiral of the fleet (1877), was a son of the 
fourth Earl of Albemarle. He saw service 
during the war against China in 1842, and 
m a campaign against pirates, and com¬ 
manded the naval brigade before Sebastopol 
In 1857 he took part in the destruction of 
the Chinese fleet. G.C.B. (1871), OM 
(1902), he wrote on Borneo, &c. See his A 
SailoFs Life under Four Sovereigns (3 vols 
1899), and memoir by Sir A. West (1905) 
KER, (1) John (1673-1726), of Kersland. 
Dairy parish, Ayrshire, a Cameronian who 
intrigued with the Jacobites, but was really a 
government spy. See his shameless Memoirs 
(1726). 

(2) William Paton (1855-1923), Scottish 
scholar, born in Glasgow, educated there 
and at Balliol, was professor of English at 
Cardiff (1883), London (1889), and of Poetry 
at Oxford (1920). Talker, lecturer, and 
writer of prodigious learning and vitality, he 
wrote Epic and Romance (1897), The Dark 
Ages (1904), The Art of Poetry (1923), &c. 
KERENSKY, Alexander (1881- ), Russian 

revolutionary, born at Simbirsk, son of a 
high school principal, studied law in Lenin¬ 
grad. He took a leading part in the revolu¬ 
tion of 1917, becoming minister of justice 
(March), for war (May), and premier (July), 
He crushed Kornilov’s military revolt (Sept¬ 
ember), but was deposed (November) by 
the Bolsheviks and fled to France. In 1940 
he went to Australia and in 1946 to America. 
His writings include The Prelude to Bolshevism 
(1919), The Catastrophe (1927) and The Road 
to Tragedy (1935). 

KERGUELEN-TREMAREC, Yves (1745-97), 
a French naval officer, bom at Quimper in 
Brittany, who in 1772 discovered Kerguelen’s 
Land. 

American com- 

_, wrote a vast 

quantity of music for musical comedy and 
films. His scores include The Red Petticoat, 
which first^ brought a ‘ western ’ setting to 
Broadway in 1912, Sally, Roberta, and Very 
Warm for May, and contain such evergreen 
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songs as ‘ Look for the Silver Lining ’ and 
‘ Smoke gets in your eyes His greatest 
success came with the operetta Show Boat 
(1921), a work which has had a lasting 
influence upon American light entertainment. 

keener, Andreas Jiistlnos (1786-1862), 
German poet, born in Ludwigsburg in 
Wiirttemberg, became a physician at Wild- 
bad, and settled finally at Weinsberg in 1818. 
He ’ published several volumes of poetry 
between 1811 and 1852, studied animal 
magnetism, believed in occultism, and wrote 
Die Seherfn von Prevorst (1829). See A. 
Watts, Life and works of Kerner (1884); 
English Goethe Society, Letters of J. Kerner 
to Graf A. von Wiirttemberg (1938). 

^RR, or Ker, an Anglo-Norman family, 
found in Scotland in the end of the 12th 
century. Sir Andrew Ker of Cessford (d. 
1526), whose younger brother, George, was 
ancestor of the Kers of Faudonside, had two 
sons—Sir Walter, whose grandson, Robert 
Ker, was created Earl of Roxburghe 1616, 
and Mark, commendator of Newbattle, 
whose son, Mark Kerr, was created Earl of 
Lothian 1606. The second Earl of Roxburghe 
was only a Ker by his mother. His grandson, 
fifth Earl, was created duke in 1707. John, 
third Duke (1740-'1804), was the famous 
book-collector. Robert Carre (see Over- 
bury) belonged to the Fernihirst line. 

KERR, John (1824-1907), Scottish physicist, 
born at Ardrossan, educated at Glasgow in 
theology, became a lecturer in mathematics 
and was later elected F.R.S. In 1876 he 
discovered the magneto-optic effect which 
was then named after him. He was the 
author of An Elementary Treatise on Rational 
Mechanics (1867). 

KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE, Joseph, 
let-en-ho've (1817-91), Belgian historian, died 
at Brussels. Works include (1857), 

and series of chronicles. 

KESSELRING, Albert (1885-1960), German 
soldier and airman, served in the artillery 
then in the Luftwaffe (1935). He was in 
command of two air fleets, the first against 
France, the second, which was defeated, 
against Britain. In 1943 he became com¬ 
mander-in-chief in Italy, where he demon¬ 
strated his ability as a leader, especially by 
the skilful handling of his troops after the 
Anzio landing. In April 1945 he was made 
commander-in-chief in the west. He was 
tried in 1947 as a war criminal for his orders 
to shoot Italian civilians. At first condemned 
to death, he had his sentence commuted to 
life imprisonment but in 1952 he was released. 
See his memoirs (1953). 

KETCH, Jack (d. 1686), hangman and 

headsman from about 1663. 

KETT, Robert (d. 1549), a landowner of 
Wymondham in Norfolk, who in July 1549 
headed 16,000 insurgents, enclosures being 
their principal grievance. Norwich was twice 
captured by the rebels; on the second 
occasion they held it until they were driven 
out by the Earl of Warwick, Kett being cap¬ 
tured and hanged, December 7. See books 
by F. W. Russell (1860), Joseph Clayton 
(1912), and S. T. Bindoff (1949). 

KETTELER, Wilhelm (1811-77), German 
ecclesiastic, born at Munster, from 1850 


Ultramontane bishop of Mainz. He was 
principal opponent of Bismarck’s Kultur- 
kampf 

KEULEN, L. van. See Ceulen, L. van. 

KEY, (1) Ellen (1849-1926), Swedish author, 
born at Sundshohn, Smdland, took to 
teaching (1880) when her father lost his 
fortune, and made her name as a writer and 
lecturer on the feminist movement, child 
welfare, &c. See Life by Hamilton (1913). 

(2) Francis Scott (1780-1843), American 
lawyer, attorney for the District of Columbia, 
during the British attack on Baltimore (1814), 
which he witnessed from a British man- 
of-war, wrote ‘The Star-spangled Banner’. 
See O. G. T. Sonneck, The Star-spangled 
Banner i\9U). 

(3) Thomas Hewitt (1799-1875), English 
scholar, head-master of University College 
School and professor of Comparative Gram¬ 
mar in University College, London, was 
author of a Latin Grammar and of a Latin- 
English Dictionary. See Life by J. P. Hicks 
(1893). 

KEYES, (1) Roger John Brownlow, 1st Baron 
Keyes (1872-1945), British admiral, entered 
the Royal Navy in 1885, served at Witu 
(1890) and in the Boxer Rebellion (1900), 
in 1914-18 war was chief of staff Eastern 
Mediterranean (1915) and in 1918 com¬ 
manded the Dover Patrol, leading the raid 
on Zeebrugge. He was created K.C.B. in 
1918. Recalled in 1940, he was appointed 
director of amphibious warfare, subse¬ 
quently becoming liaison officer to the 
Belgians. See his Naval Memoirs (2 vols, 
1934-35), Adventures Ashore and Afloat 
(1939) and Amphibious Warfare and Combined 
Operations (1943). His son, Lleut-CoL 
Geoffrey Keyes, M.C. and posthumous V.C., 
was killed in the historic commando raid on 
Rommel’s H.Q. in 1941. 

(2) Sydney (1922-43), English poet, born 
at Dartford, Kent, was killed in Tunisia in 
April 1943. His first book of poems. The 
Iron Laurel, was published in 1942, and his 
second. The Cruel Solstice, in 1944, in which 
year he was i)osthumously awarded the 
Hawthornden prize. See his Collected Poems, 
edited with memoir and notes by M. Meyer 
(1945). 

KEYNES, John Maynard, 1st Baron (1883- 
1946), English economist, pioneer of the 
theory of full-employment, son of John 
Neville (1852-1949) the Cambridge logician 
and political economist, was born 5th June 
at Cambridge and educated at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he became 
one of the ‘ Bloomsbury group ’ and where 
off and on from 1908 he lectured in economics. 
He was at the India Office (1906-08) and in 
1913 as a member of the Royal Commission 
on Indian finance and currency, published 
his first book on this subject. In both world 
wars he was an adviser to the Treasury, which 
he represented at the Versailles Peace 
Conference but resigned in strong opposition 
to the terms of the draft treaty, set out in his 
Economic Consequences of the Peace (1919) 
written with the encouragement of Smuts. 
Back in Cambridge he published his notable 
Treatise of Probability (1921) in which he 
explored the logical relationships between 
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calling sometliing ‘ highly probable ’ and a 
‘ justifiable induction In 1923 he became 
chairman of the Liberal periodical. Nation 
and pamphleteered his controversial views 
on European reconstruction, strongly attack¬ 
ing Churchiirs restoration of the gold 
standard (1925). The unemployment crises 
inspired his two great works, A Treatise on 
Money (1930) and the revolutionary General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money 
(1936). He argued that full employment was 
not an automatic condition, expounded a 
new theory of the rate of interest and set out 
the principles underlying the flows of incorne 
and expenditure. He dominated the Macmil¬ 
lan Committee (1929-31) and fought the 
Treasury view that unemployment was 
incurable. The acceptance of his views on a 
planned economy by Roosevelt’s ‘ New Deal ’ 
administration brought him further con¬ 
troversy. During the first world war he had 
helped the French balance of payments by 
purchasing paintings by Degas for the 
National Gallery. In 1925 he married a 
Diaghilev ballerina, Lydia Lopokova and 
with her helped to found the Vic-Wells 
ballet. He financed the establishment of the 
Arts Theatre, Cambridge. In 1943 _ he 
proposed the international clearing union, 
played a leading part (1944-46) in the 
formulation of the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ments, the establishment of the International 
Monetary Fund and hastened his death by 
the troublesome, abortive negotiations for a 
continuation of American Lend-lease, procur¬ 
ing, however, only a loan to buttress the 
British economy. He died of a heart attack, 
April 21, 1946, just prior to the announcement 
of the award of the O.M. He was created 
C.B. (1917), and elected F.B.A. in 1929. See 
his Essays in Persuasion (1931), Essays in 
Biography (1933), studies, ed. S. E. Harris 
(1947 and 1955), Dillard (1948), A. C. Pigou 
(1950), Memoirs, ed. King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge (1949), F. A. Keynes (1950), definitive 
Life by R. F. Harrod (1951) and C. Bell, 
Old Friends (1956). 

KEYSERLING, Hermann Graf, ktser-ling 
(1880-1946), German philosopher, born at 
Koenno in Livonia, travelled widely, founded 
a ‘ School of Wisdom ’ at Darmstadt and 
attempted a synthesis of western and eastern 
thought. See his Travel Diary of a Philo¬ 
sopher (1919; trans. 1925), and M. G. Parks, 
Introduction to Keyserling (1934). 

KHAMA, (1) (1835-1923), a reforming chief 
of the Bamangwato in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. See Life by J. Mockford (1931). 

(2) Seretse (1921- ), African politician, 
nephew of Tshekedi Khama (1905-59) who 
acted as chief regent of his tribe from 1925, 
was bom at Serowe, Bechuanaland. Chief- 
designate of the Bamangwato tribe, he was 
educated in Africa and at Balliol College, 
Oxford. While a student of the Inner Temple 
in 1948, he married an Englishwoman, and 
on the ground that the marriage might 
occasion disunity in a British Protectorate 
the Government banned him in 1950 from 
the chieftainship and from residence in the 
Bamangwato Reserve for a period of five 
years. This banishment applied also to 
Tshekedi. Two years later this exclusion 


was made permanent. In 1956, however he 
and his uncle were permitted to return 
private citizens, on condition that Seretse 
renounced all claim to the chieftainship in 
1957 he obtained a seat on the Baman^ato 
tribal council as one of the members for 
Serowe. 

KHATCHATURIAN, Aram (1903- ) 
sian composer, student of folk-songs and 
authority on oriental music, bom atViflis 
in 1903. His compositions include two 
symphonies, concertos, ballets, film and 
instrumental music. See Lives by Martinov 
(Moscow 1947) and Shneerson (trans. 1960^ 
KHAYYAM, Omar. See Omar. 
KHRUSHCHEV, Nildta Sergeyevich, kroosh' 
chef (1894- ), Soviet politician, was bora 

at Kalinovka near Kursk. He began life as a 
shepherd boy and then became a locksmith 
He took a minor part in the October Revolu¬ 
tion in the Ulcraine, joined the Communist 
Party in 1918 and fought with the Red Army 
in the Civil War, He later directed Party 
work in Stalino and Kiev and in 1929-31 
studied at the Industry Academy in Moscow 
Subsequently he rose rapidly in the Moscow 
Party organisation. By 1938 he was first 
secretary of the Moscow Regional Party 
Committee, playing an important part in 
city improvement schemes for which he was 
awarded the Order of Lenin. In the same 
year he became first secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party in the Ukraine. In 1939 he was 
made a full member of the Politburo as well 
as of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
On the German invasion of the Ukraine in 
1941 he organized and co-ordinated guerilla 
warfare, later heading the political depart¬ 
ment of the Red Army on the Southern Front. 
In 1944 he was appointed chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian Repub¬ 
lic, taking charge of the reconstruction of 
166,000 square miles of devastated territory. 
In 1949 he returned to his former post in the 
Moscow Regional Committee and launched 
a drastic reorganization of Soviet agriculture. 
In 1952 he took a major part in re-drafting 
the Party statutes. In 1953 on the death of 
Stalin he became first secretary of the all- 
Union Party and in the following year 
inaugurated a campaign to till the virgin 
lands. His meeting with President Eisen¬ 
hower and Sir Anthony Eden at Geneva in 
1955 marked his emergence as a world figure. 
At the 20th congress of the Communist 
Party in 1956 he denounced Stalinism and the 
‘ personality cult ’ and paid an ofldcial visit 
to Britain, In 1957 he demoted Molotov, 
Kaganovich and Malenkov—all possible 
rivals. With the Soviet scientific successes 
later that year and with an increasing grasp 
of the international political initiative in 
1958, he consolidated his hold in his own 
country and enhanced the ambitions and 
status of the Soviet Union abroad. Bluff, 
uninhibited, rugged, restless, almost illiterate 
until 25, he represented the ‘ Vyovizhenets\ 
the once-lowly ‘ promoted ones ’ who came 
to power via a Party education. He rose to 
be not only the greatest power and influence 
behind the Iron Curtain, an international 
salesman of Communism and a propagandist 
of ‘ peaceful co-existence ’ but one of the 
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most decisive voices in world politics and formulated the thesis, that subjectivity is 
strategy. See Lives by V. Alexandrov (1957) truth. He also attacked organized dogmatic 
and G. Paloczi-Horvath (I960). Christianity in nine issues of the journal, 

KIDD, (1) John (1775-1851), English cherriist The Instant, because it failed to make suffici- 
and physician, bom in London, studied ently clear the absolute moral isolation of the 
medicine at Guy’s Hospital and became individual, the necessity for really choosing 
professor of Chemistry at Oxford (1803) and Christ, instead of just adhering to prescribed 
fellow of the Royal Society. In 1819, along dogma and ritual. He is the forerunner 
with Garden, he discovered naphthalene in of the continental existentialism of Sartre, 
coal tar. He died at Oxford. Heidegger, Jaspers, Barth and Buber. See 

(2) William (c. 1645-1701), privateer and his Samlede Voerker tr. W. Lowrie 

pirate, born probably at Greenock, son, it is 1938 ff.), biographical Glimpses and Impres- 
thought, of a persecuted Covenanting sions, ed. T. H. Croxall (1959) and studies by 
minister who died in 1679, went early to sea, E. Hirsch (1933), T. Haecker, tr. A. Dru 
saw much privateering service, and gained a (1936), L. Shestov (1936), R. Jolivet (1951), 
high reputation for courage, and in 1691 a J. D. Collins (1954) and H. Diem (1959). 
reward of£150 from New York City. In 1696 KIHAN, St. See Cilian. 
he was given a ship of 30 guns to act against KILLIGREW, (1) Thomas (1612-83), English 
the French and to seize pirates. In 1697 dramatist, brother of (2) served as a page in 
he reached Madagascar, the pirates’ chief the household of Charles I, and was after¬ 
rendezvous, but turned pirate himself. After wards a companion of Charles II in exile and 
a two years’ cruise he returned to the West his groom of the bedchamber after the 
Indies, and venturing to Boston, was arrested. Restoration. He published in 1664 nine 
sent to England and hanged May 23, 1701. indilferent plays, written, he tells us, in nine 
See the Fr/u/(ed. Brooks, 1930), C. N. Dalton, different cities. He was some time manager 
The real Captain Kidd: a vindication (1911); of the king’s company, and in his patent 
H. T. Wilkins, Captain Kidd and his Skeleton obtained permission to give the female 
Island (1935). parts to women. 

KIELLAND, Alexander, kel'ahn (1849-1906), (2) Sir William (1606-95), English drama- 

Norwegian novelist, was born at Stavanger, tist, brother of (1), fought in the Civil War, 
where in 1891 he became burgomaster. His and wrote a comedy, Pandora, and tragi- 
works include Garman and Worse (1884), (:.omQd{QS, Selindra, Ormasdes, znA The Siege 
Skipper Worse (ISSS), Tales of Two Countries of Urbin. See book by Harbage (Philadelphia 
(1891). 1930). 

KIENZL, Wilhelm, keen'tsV (1857-1941), KILMUIR, Viscount (1900- ), formerly Sir 
Austrian composer, born at Waizenkirchen, David Patrick Maxwell Fyfe, British lawyer 
Austria, became Kapellmeister at Amsterdam, and Conservative politician, was born in 
Krefeld, Graz, Hamburg and Munich. His Aberdeen and educated at George Watson’s 
third opera, Der Evangelimann (Berlin 1895; College, Edinburgh, and at Balliol College, 
London 1897), was his first success. See his Oxford. He took silk in 1934, the youngest 
Richard Wagner (Munich 1904). K.C. since the time of Charles II. He was 

KIEPERT, Heinrich, kee'pert (1818-99), M.P. for West Derby (Liverpool) (1935-54) 
German geographer, born at Berlin, con- when he became lord high chancellor. He 
ducted the Geographical Institute at Weimar was deputy chief prosecutor at the Nuremberg 
(1845-52), in 1859 became professor of trial of the principal Nazi war criminals. 
Geography at Berlin, and wrote on ancient Appointed home secretary and minister for 
geography. Published works include Jtlas Welsh affairs in the 1951 Conservative 
antiquus, 12 maps of the ancient world (7tn ed. Government, he advised on a heavy pro- 
1882). gramme of controversial legislation. He 

KIERKEGAARD, Soren Aaby, keer'ke-gawr wrote Monopoly (1948). 

(1813-55), Danish philosopher and theo- KILVERT, Francis (1846-79), English curate, 
logian, progenitor of modern existentialism, whose Diary (1870-79) ed. W. Ploraer (I960) 
was born deformed at Copenhagen, where he describing his life at Clyro and Langley 
read theology (in which he graduated in 1840 Burrell, began to be recognized in the 
but without taking orders), philosophy and ’thirties as an important social historical 
literature. Obsessed by some mysterious document of his period, if not quite on a par 
guilt of his father’s, he broke off, after much with Pepys and Evelyn, 
heart-searching, his engagement to Regine KILWARDBY, Robert (d. 1279), a Dominican, 
Olsen. Such deliberate, significant choosing was in 1273 made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
of one’s future self became the basis of his and in 1278 a cardinal. He died at Viterbo, 
philosophizing. It is something that has to See study by E. Sommer-Seckendorff (Rome 
be lived through, experienced and purely 1937). 

speculative systems of thought, such as KIMBERLEY, John Wodehouse, 1st Earl of 
Hegel’s are irrelevant to existence-making (1826-1902), Liberal statesman, was lord 
choices, because existence on account of its privy-seal 1868-70, colonial secretary 1870-74 
multiplicity can never be incorporated into and 1880-82, secretary for India 1882-85 and 
a system. For Hegel’s synthesis, Kierkegaard 1886, secretary for India and lord president 
substituted the disjunction Either!Or (1843), of the Council 1892-94, and then foreign 
the basis of choice. In his Philosophical secretary till 1895. Kimberley in South 
Fragments (1844; tr. Princeton 1936) and Africa was named after him. 
especially in his Concluding Unscientific KIMHI, or Kimclii, David, kim'KMi (c. 1160- 
Postscript (1846; tr. Princeton 1941) he 1235), Jewish grammarian, lived and died at 
attacks all philosophical system-building and Narbonne. Subsequent Hebrew grammars 
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and lexicons are based on his. See his Hebrew 
grammar systematically presented and critically 
annotated hy V/. Chomsky (New York 1952). 

EINCK, Haos Ernst (1865-1926), Norwegian 
novelist and dramatist, born at Oksfjord. 
His works illustrate his deep love of nature 
and his interest in the lives of peasants and 
m.Q\n6.Q Sneskaulenbrasl (1918—19) and Drifte- 
karen (1908), a verse play. He died at Oslo. 

KING, (1) Edward (1612-37), Milton’s fellow- 
student, whose drowning olf the Welsh coast 
is commemorated in Lycidas. 

(2) Edward (1829-1910), English bishop, 
son of the Archdeacon of Rochester, gradu¬ 
ated from Oriel College, Oxford in 1851, and 
was principal of Cuddesdon 1863-73, and 
regius professor of Pastoral Theology 1873- 
1885, and then bishop of Lincoln. Tried in 
1890 for ritualistic practices, he was con¬ 
demned on only two charges. See his 
Sermons and addresses (1911); and B. W. 
Randolph and J. W. Townroe, The Mind and 
Work o f Bishop King (1918). 

(3) Wlliiam Lyon Mackenzie (1874-1950), 
Canadian Liberal statesman, born at Kit¬ 
chener, Ontario, studied law at Toronto, 
won a fellowship in political science at 
Ontario and was offered and accepted the 
newly created post of deputy minister of 
Labour (1900-08) when he left the civil 
service and became an M.P., being appointed 
minister of Labour (1909-14). In 1914 he 
became director of industrial relations in the 
Rockefeller Foundation for industrial prob¬ 
lems, publishing an important study on the 
subject. Industry and Humanity in 1918. In 
1919 he became Liberal leader and was 
prime-minister 1921-26, 1926-30, and 1935- 
1948, totalling 21 years 157 days, the longest 
premiership in the history of the British 
Commonwealth. His view that the domi¬ 
nions should be autonomous communities 
within the British Empire and not form a 
single entity as Smuts advocated, materialized 
in the famous Statute of Westminster (1931). 

He opposed sanctions against Italy over 
Ethiopia and on the eve of the second world 
war wrote to Hitler, Mussolini and President 
Mosicki of Poland urging them to preserve 
the peace, but promptly declared war on 
Germany with the other dominions once 
Poland was attacked. He opposed con¬ 
scription, except eventually for overseas 
service, signed agreements with Roosevelt 
(1940-41) integrating the economies of the 
two countries and represented Canada at 
the London and San Francisco foundation 
conferences of the United Nations (1945). 
He was awarded the O.M. in 1947. See 
study by H. S. Ferns and B. Ostry (1955) 
and Lives by B. Hutchison (1952) and R. M. 
Dawson, Vol. I (1958). 

(4) William Rufus (1786-1853), American 
statesman, born in North Carolina, was a 
member of the state legislature for three 
years, entered congress in 1810, was senator 
for Alabama 1820-44, minister to France 
1344 - 45 ^ senator again 1846-53, and just 
before his death vice-president of the United 
S 

KINGlSON-WARD, Frank (1885-1958), 
English botanist, plant explorer and writer, 
son of the botanist Harry Marshall Ward 


KINGSLEY 

(1854-1906), made important botanical 
journeys in China, Tibet, Burma, Thailand 
&c., and wrote on his travels and on his 
associated plant discoveries. His publica¬ 
tions include The Land oj the Blue Poddv 
(1913), In Farthest Burma (1921), A Plant 
Hunter in Tibet (1934) and Burma's lev 
Mountains (1949). 

KINGLAKE, Alexander William (1809-91) 
English historian, born at Wilton House’ 
near Taunton, from Eton passed in 1828 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
called to the bar in 1837, and made a fair 
practice, but retired in 1856 to devote himself 
to literature and politics. A tour about 1835 
had already given birth to Ed then (1844) 
one of the most brilliant and popular books 
of Eastern travel. In 1854 he went out to 
the Crimea. He w'as returned for Bridgwater 
as a Liberal in 1857, took a prominent part 
against Lord Palmerston’s Conspiracy Bill, 
and denounced the French annexation of 
Savoy, His History of the War in the Crimea 
(8 vo!s. 1863-87) is on the literary side one 
of the finest historical works of its century. 
See a study by Tuckwcll (1902). 

KINGO, Thomas Hansen, keeng'd (1634- 
1703), Danish religious poet, born in Slan- 
gerup. He was of Scottish descent, and 
became Bishop of Fyn in 1677. He wrote 
several collections of hymns and much 
religious and secular poetry. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, nie Bonus (1846-88), 
English doctor and writer, born at Stratford’, 
Essex. In 1867 she married a Shropshire 
clergyman, and thereafter became a convert 
to Catholicism (1870), an anti-vivisector, an 
M.D. of Paris (1880), a vegetarian, a Theo- 
sophist, &c. Sec Life by E. Maitland (1895) 

KINGSLEY, (1) Charles (1819-75), English 
author, born at Holne vicarage, Dartmoor. 
In 1838 entered Magdalene College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and took a classical first in 1842. 
As curate and then (1844) rector, he spent the 
rest of his life at Eversley in Hampshire. 
His dramatic poem, The Saint's Tragedy, or 
The True Story of Elizabeth of Hungary 
(1848), was followed by Alton Locke (1850) 
and Yeast (1851), brilliant novels which deal 
with social questions in a strikingly original 
manner; their influence at the time was 
enormous. Kingsley had thrown himself 
W'ith ardour into various schemes for the 
improvement of the working-classes, and 
like Maurice was a ‘ Christian Socialist ’. 
As ‘ Parson Lot ’ he published an immense 
number of articles on current topics, especi¬ 
ally in the Christian Socialist and Politics for 
the People. Hypatia (1853) is a brilliant 
picture of early Christianity in conflict with 
Greek philosophy at Alexandria. Westward 
Ho! (1855) is a lifelike presentment of 
Elizabethan England and the Spanish Main. 
Two Years Ago (1857) and Fie reward the Wake 
(1866) were his later novels. In 1860 King¬ 
sley was appointed professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. The Roman and the 
Teuton (1864) is based on his Cambridge 
lectures. In 1869 he resigned his professor¬ 
ship and was appointed canon of Chester. 
In 1869-70 he made a voyage to the West 
Indies, and on his return issued the charming 
record At Last. In 1873 he was appointed 
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canon of Westminster and chaplain to the 
Oueen The collected works of the enthusi¬ 
astic combative, infinitely sympathetic apostle 
of what was called {not by him) ‘ muscular 
Christianity ’ fill 28 volumes (1879-81), and 
include Glaucus (1855), The Heroes (1856), 
The Water Babies (1863), Town Geology 
(1872) Prose Idylls (1873) and Health and 
Ediicahon (1874). Sec Life by his widow 
(2 vols 1877). G. Charles Kingsley 

and his Ideas (1947), U. Pope-Hennessy, 
Canon Charles Kingsley (1948). 

(2) George Henry (1827-92), brother of (1), 
studied medicine, travelled much, and wrote 
many books of sport and travel, including 

South Sea Bubbles 0^12), 

(3) Henry (1830-76), brother of (1), was 

educated at King’s College School, London, 
and Worcester College, Oxford. From 1853 
to 1858 he resided in Australia, and on his 
return published a vigorous picture of 
colonial life in Geoffry Hamlyn (1859). To 
this succeeded Raveushoe (1861), his master¬ 
piece; Austin Elliot The Hillyars and 

the Burtons, another novel of Australian 
life (1865h In 1869-70 he edited the 

Edinburgh Daily Review. See S. M. Ellis, 


Henry Kingsley. 

(4) Mary (1862-1900), daughter of (2), 
NS as an enterprising traveller in West Africa, 
wrote admirably, and died a nurse in a 
South African hospital during the Boer war. 
See Lives by Gwynne (1932), C. Howard 
(1957) and Olw'cn Campbell (1957). H. 
Simpson, A Woman Among Wild Men (1938), 
L M. Holmes, In Africa's Service (1949) and 
R. Glynn, Marv Kiugslev in Africa (1956). 

(5) Mary St Leger (1852-1931), daughter 
of (1), married in 1876 the Rev. W. Harrison, 
rector of Clovclly, and as ‘ Lucas Malet ’ 
completed her father’s Tutor's Story (1916) 
and wrote powerful novels —Mrs Lorimer 
(1882), Colonel Enderhy^s Wife (1885), The 
Wages of Sin (1890), The Carissima (1896), 
Sir Richard Colmadv (1901), &c. She became 


a Roman Catholic in 1899. 

KINGSTON, William Henry Giles (1814-80), 
English author, son of a merchant in Oporto, 
where he spent much of his youth. He 
wrote over 150 boys’ adventure stories 
including such evergreen favourites as Peter 
the Whaler (1851) and The Three Midshipmen 


KINKEL, (1) Gottfried (1815-82), German 
poet, born at Obcrkassel near Bonn, lectured 
at Bonn on theology, poetry and the history 
of art. But, involved in the revolutionary 
movement of 1848, he was imprisoned in 
Spandau (1850), wdience he made a wonderful 
escape. He taught German in London until 
1866, when he was appointed professor of 
Archaeology and Art at Zurich. As a poet 
Kinkel’s fame rests upon Otto der Schutz 
(1846; 73rd ed. 1894), Der Grobschmied von 
Antwerpen (1872), Tanagra (1883), Gedichte 
(1843-68), and a drama, Nimrod (1857). 
He also wrote a history of art (1845) and 
monographs on Freiligrath (1867), Rubens 
(1774), &c. See Lives by Strodtmann (1850), 
Henne-Am Rhyn (1883), and Lubke (1893), 
also E. Bebler, Conrad F, Meyer und Gottfried 


Kinkel (Zurich 1949). 

(2) Johanoa (1810-58), first wife of (1)> a 


distinguished musician, wrote a novel, Hans 
Jbeles in London (1860), and with her 
husband, Erzdhlungen (1849), a collection of 

KINMONT WILLIE. See Armstrong (8). 

KIPLING, Riidyard (1865-1936), English 
writer, was born at Bombay, the son of 
John Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E. (1837-1911), 
principal in 1875-93 of the School of Art at 
Lahore, and author of Beast and Man in India 
(1891). Rudyard was educated in England, 
but returned in 1880 to India, where he 
worked as a journalist on the Lahore Civil 
and Military Gazette. His mildly satirical 
verses Departmental Ditties (1886), and the 
short stories Plain Tales from the Hills (1883) 
and Soldiers Three (1889), won him a reputa¬ 
tion in England, whither he returned in 1889 
and settled in London, where The Light that 
Failed (1890), his first attempt at a full-length 
novel—a genre in which he was never too 
happy—was not altogether successful. In 
London he met Wolcott Balestier the 
American author-publisher, with whom he 
collaborated in The Naidakha (1892), and 
whose sister Caroline he married (1892). A 
spell of residence in his wife’s native state of 
Vermont ended abruptly in 1899 througli 
incompatibility with in-laws and locals, and 
the remainder of Kipling’s career was spent 
in England. Meanwhile he had written the 
brilliantly successful Barrack Room Ballads 
(1892) and The Seven Seas (1896), both 
collections of verse, and further short stories 
published as Many Inventions (1893) and The 
Day's Work (1899). The two Jungle Books 
(18*94-95) have won a place among the classic 
animal stories, and Stalky and Co (1899) 
presents semi-autobiographical but delight¬ 
fully uninhibited episodes based on the 
author’s schooldays at the United Services 
College at Westward Ho!. Kim appeared in 
1901, and the children’s classic Just So Stories 
in 1902. The verso collection The Five 
Nations (1903) included the highly successful, 
though now somewhat <7e772£?i:/A ’ Recessional ’ 
written for Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee. 
Later w'orks include Puck of Pooks Hill 
(1906), Rewards and Fairies (1910), Debits and 
Credits (1926), and the autobiographical 
Something of Myself (1937). Kipling’s real 
merit as a writer has tended to become 
obscured in recent years by the decline in his 
popularity brought about by the current 
fashion of denigrating Britain’s period of 
colonial greatness; but those who condemn 
his forthright patriotism as ‘ jingoistic ’ and 
‘ imperialistic ’ ignore not only the great body 
of his work which was far removed from this 
sphere, but also his own criticisms and satire 
on some of the less admirable aspects of 
colonialism. It must not be forgotten that he 
was awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 
1907. See bibliography by F. V. Livingstone 
(N.Y. 1927) with Supplement (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1938); also Lives by B. Dobree (1951) 
and C. E. Carrington (1955), and study by 
J. M. S. Tompkins (1959). 

KIFP, Petrus Jacobus (1808-64), Dutch 
chemist, was born in Utrecht, Holland, and 
started a business in laboratory apparatus in 
Delft in 1830. He invented the apparatus 
called after him, for the continuous and 
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automatic production of gases such as 
carbon dioxide, hydrogen and hydrogen 
sulphide. A representation of it appears in 
the arms of the Dutch Chemical Society. 
He also invented a method of fixing carbon 
and pastel drawings. 

KIPPING, Frederick Stanley (1863-1949), 
British chemist, F.R.S. (1897), professor of 
Chemistry at Nottingham, investigated silicon 
compounds and was responsible for their 
development and use in the production of 


KIVI 


where in 1840 he discovered Giotto’s nortr^^i 
of Dante. ^ 

KIRKWOOD, Daniel 14-95), American 
astronomer, born at Harford, Maryland 
became professor of Mathematics at Df>ia 
ware (1851) and at Indiana (1856) 
explained the unequal distribution of 
pteroids in the ring system of Saturn in 
ternis of the Kirkwood gaps ’ and subjected 
La Place s theories to penetrating criticism 
His works include Comets and Metenr, 
(1873) and The Asteroids (1887). 


plastics capable of resisting higher tempera- (1873) and The Asteroids (1887). 

tures. See Perkin and Kipping: Organic KIRWAN,Rlcliar<i(i733-1812),irishchemkt 

Chemistry il%9A\ new edition 1949). born in Galway, published (1784) thr- 


KIRBY, William (1759-1850), English ento¬ 
mologist, born at Witnesham Hall, Suffolk, 
author of Monographia Apiim Angliae (1802), 
Introduction to Entomology (1815-26), written 
with James Spence, and Habits and Instincts of 
Annuals (Bridgewater Treatise, 1835). See 
Life by Freeman (1852). 

KIRCHHOFF, Gustav Robert, keerKH'hdf 
(1824-87), German physicist, born at 
Konigsberg, became professor at Berlin in 
1874. He distinguished himself in elasticity, 
heat, optics and especially spectrum-analysis. 
See Life by Boltzmann (1888). 

KIRCHNER, Ernst Ludwig, kirim-ner (1880- 
1938), German artist, born at Aschaffenburg. 
He studied architecture at Dresden, but he 
became the leading spirit in the formation, 
with Erich Heckel and Karl Schmidt- 
Rottluff, of ‘Die Briicke’ (1905-13), the first 
group of German expressionists, whose work 
was much influenced by primitive German 
woodcuts. Many of his works were con¬ 
fiscated as degenerate in 1937, and he 
committed suicide in 1938. See monograph 
by W. Grohmann (1926), 

KIRK, Robert (c. 1641-92), Scottish author, 
turned the metrical Psalms into Gaelic, and 
was the author of The Secret Commonwealth 
of ElveSt Fauns, and Fairies (1691), latest ed. 
(1933) with introduction by R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. 

KIRKCALDY, Sir William, of Grange (c. 
1520-73), Scottish politician, as one of 
Beaton’s murderers (1546) was imprisoned at 
Mont St Michel (1547—50). He took service 
with France, but in 1559 was opposing the 
French cause in Scotland. He figured at 
Carberry Hill, was made governor of 
Edinburgh Castle, and did much to win 
Langside; but going over to Queen Mary’s 
party, held Edinburgh Castle for her till 
May 1573. He was hanged on August 3. 
See Lives by James Grant (1849) and Barbe 
(1897). 

KIRKE, (1) Edward (1553—1613), Spenser’s 
friend, author of the preface and commentary 
of his Shepheardes Calender (1579), and from 
1580 rector of Risby, Bury St Edmunds. 

(2) Percy (c. 1646-91), English Army 
colonel who had served 1681-84 in Tangiers, 
and whose men (‘ Kirke’s Lambs ’) committed 
after Sedgemoor (1685) fearful atrocities. 
He early deserted to William, and helped to 
raise the siege of Londonderry. 

MRKUF, Seymour Stocker (1788-1880), 
English artist, Dante scholar, and spiritualist, 
the friend of Haydon, Landor, Trelawny 
t^he Brownings, &c., was born in London, and 
from 1816 lived in Italy, chiefly at Florence, 


systematic English treatise on mineraloav 
and^was a leading exponent of the phlogiston 

,kishfe-loo-dI (l)Karoly (1788- 
1830), Hungarian dramatist, brother k p) 
regenerator of the national drama, became 
famous by his Tartars in Hungary (1819) 

(2) Sandor (1772-1844), Hungarian poet 
brother oi (1), served m the Austrian armv’ 
1793-1801, and again m 1809. The rel[ of 
his life was devoted to literature and farmintr 
KITAIBEL, Paul (1757-1817), HungS 
chemist, in 1789 discovered tellurium inde¬ 
pendently of Millier, and in 1794 became 
professor ol Botany and Chemistry at Pest 
KiTASATO, Shibasaburo (1856-1931), Japan¬ 
ese bacteriologist, studied in Germany under 
Koch and later founded in Japan an Institute 
for Infectious Diseases. He discovered the 
bacillus of bubonic plague (1894), isolated 
the bacilli of symptomatic anthrax, dysentery 
and tetanus, and prepared a diphtheria 
antitoxin. 

KITCHENER, Horatio Herbert, 1st Earl 
Kitchener of Khartoum (1850-1916), English 
soldier and statesman, was born near Bally- 
longford, Kerry, and entered the Engineers in 
1871. On the Palestine survey, 1874-78 and 
then on that of Cyprus till 1882, he served in 
the Sudan campaign 1883-85. Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army from 1890, he by the final 
rout of the Khalifa at Omdurman, September 
2, 1898, won back the Sudan for Egypt, and 
was made a peer. Successively chief of the 
staff and commandcr-in-chicf in South 
Africa (1900-02), he finished the Boer war 
received a grant of £50,000, was made 
viscount, O.M., commander-in-chief in 
India (1902-09), and agent and consul- 
general in Egypt (1911). Made secretary for 
war August 7, 1914, he organized a great 
army before he was lost with H.M.S. Hamp¬ 
shire (mined off Orkney), June 5, 1916. See 
Life by Arthur (1920); R. B. Esher, The 
Tragedy of Lord Kitchener (1921); V. W. 
Germains, The Truth about Kitchener (1925); 
C. R. Ballard, Kitchener (1930); P. Magnus, 
Kitchener: Portrait of an Imperialist (1958). ’ 
KITTO, John (1804-54), English biblical 
scholar, born at Plymouth, author of The 
Pictorial Bible new ed. l^SS), Pictorial 

History of Palestine (1839-40), Daily Bible 
Illustrations (1849—53; new ed. by Dr Porter, 
1867), &c. See Lives by Ryland (1856) and 
Eadie (1857). 

Kiyi, Aleksis, real name Steuvall (1834-72), 
Finnish^ dramatist and novelist, born at 
Nurmijarvi, wrote penetratingly of Finnish 
peasant life, and is now recognized as one of 
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his country’s greatest writers, but died insane, 
poverty-stricken and unrecognized. See Life 
by Tarkainen (1916). 

KIELDAFIL, Johan Gustav Chrlstoffer Thor- 
sager, kel'dahl (1849-1900), Danish chemist, 
v/as noted for his analytical methods of 
determination, and specially so for the method 
of nitrogen determination named after him. 
KJELLAND. See Kielland. 

KJERULF, Halfdan, /ce'rc^o//(1815-68), Nor¬ 
wegian composer, best known for his charm¬ 
ing songs, was born and died in Christiania. 
KLAPKA, George (1820-92), Hungarian 
soldier and patriot, born at Temesvar, 
became lieut.-gen. in the Austrian army, 
but in the revolution fought valiantly against 
the Austrians, holding Komorn for eight 
weeks after the rest of Hungary had submit¬ 
ted. The amnesty of 1867 let him return 
from exile, and he died at Budapest. He 
wrote a history of the war (1851) and Memoirs 
(1850-87). 

KLAPROTH, klap'rot, (1) Heinrich Julius von 
(1783-1835), German orientalist, son of (2), 
born at Berlin, in 1805 was appointed inter¬ 
preter to a Russian embassy to China. It 
was stopped on the frontier, when Klaproth 
explored Siberia, as afterwards (in 1807-08) 
the Caucasus and Georgia. In 1816 he was 
appointed professor of Asiatic Languages 
by the king of Prussia, with permission to 
work in Paris. 

(2) Martin Heinrich (1743-1817), German 
chemist, born at Wernigerode, father of (1), 
became the first professor of Chemistry at 
Berlin University, devised new analytical 
methods, discovered zirconium and uranium, 
and named tcllurium. 

KLEBER, Jean Baptiste (1753-1800), French 
soldier, born at Strasbourg, in 1776 ob¬ 
tained a commission in the Austrian army. 
Inspector for a time of public buildings at 
Belfort, in 1792 he enlisted as a volunteer, 
and by 1793 had risen to a general of brigade. 
As such he commanded in the Vendean war, 
but was recalled for leniency. In 1794 he led 
the left wing at Fleurus, and captured 
Maastricht; in June 1796 he gained the 
victory of Altenkirchen. Fie accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt, was wounded at 
Alexandria, and won the battle of Mount 
Tabor (1799). When Bonaparte left Egypt 
he entrusted the chief command to Kleber, 
who concluded a convention with Sir Sidney 
Smith for its evacuation; but on Admiral 
Keith’s refusal to ratify it Kleber resolved to 
reconquer Egypt, and destroyed the Turkish 
army at Heliopolis. In the course of an 
attempt to conclude a treaty with the Turks, 
he was assassinated by a Turkish fanatic at 
Cairo in 1800. See G. Lecomte Au chant de 
la Marseillaise . . . Merceau et KUber (Paris 
1929). 

KLEE, Paul, klay (1879-1940), Swiss artist, 
born at Miinchenbuchsee near Bern. He 
studied at Munich and settled there, being 
associated with Marc and Kandinsky in the 
Blaue Reiter group (1911-12). From 1920 to 
1932 he taught at the Bauhaus, his Pddago- 
gisches Skizzenbuch being published in 1925. 
After he had returned to Bern in 1933, many 
of his works were confiscated in Germany as 
degenerate. Klee’s work has been called 


KLOPSTOCK 

surrealist, but in his fantastic, small-scale, 
mainly abstract pictures^ he created, with 
supreme technical skill in many media, a 
very personal world of free fancy, expressed 
with a sly wit and subtle colouring and giving 
the effect of inspired doodling, e.g. the well- 
known Twittering Machine in the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. See the mono¬ 
graphs by D. Cooper (1949), W. Grohmann 
(1954), and Schmidt (1958), and study by 
G. di San Lazzaro (1957). 

KLEIBER, Erich, klV-ber (1890-1956), Aus¬ 
trian conductor, born in Vienna, at the age of 
33 became director of the Berlin State Opera, 
which post he held for 12 years until forced 
by the Nazis to leave Germany. In 1938 he 
became a citizen of the Argentine. After the 
war he was again appointed director of the 
Berlin State Opera until his resignation in 
1955. His great talent as a conductor was 
best seen in opera and it was he who gave the 
first performance of Berg’s JVozzeck. 
KLEIST, klJst, (1) Ewald Christian von (1715- 
1759), German poet, born at Zeblin, Pome¬ 
rania. He was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Kunersdorf. See Life by Einbeck 
(1861). 

(2) Heinrich von (1777-1811), German 
dramatist and poet, born at Frankfurt-on- 
Oder, October 18, left the army in 1799 to 
study, and soon devoted himself to literature. 
His best plays are still popular, notably 
Prinz Friedrich von Hamburg (1811). His 
finest tale is Michael Kohihaas. He shot 
himself November 21, 1811. See Lives by 
E. and G. Romien (1931), R. March (1954), 
and E, L. Stahl, H. vonKleisfs Dramas (19^19). 
KLEMPERER, Otto (1885- ), German 

conductor, born in Breslau, studied at 
Frankfurt and Berlin and first appeared as a 
conductor in 1905. In 1927 he was appointed 
director of the Kroll Opera in Berlin until it 
was closed down in 1931. Naziism drove 
him to the United States where he was 
director of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, 1933-39. For years illness 
prevented him from conducting, until, in 
1946, only partially recovered, he became 
musical director of the opera in Budapest. 
He has composed a mass and lieder. 
KLINGER, (1) Friedrich Maximilian von 
(1752-1831), German playwright and romance 
writer, was born at Frankfurt-am-Main, and 
died at Dorpat. The ‘ Sturm-und-Drang ’ 
school was named after one of his tragedies. 
See works by Erdmann (1877) and Rieger 
(1880). 

(2) Max (1857-1920), German artist, boro 
at Leipzig, studied at Karlsruhe, Brussels and 
Paris, and excited hostility as well as admira¬ 
tion by his pen drawings and etchings, which 
were audaciously original in concept and 
often imbued with macabre realism. Later, 
he turned more to painting, and did much 
work in coloured sculpture, including 
Beethoven (1902). See studies by F. Meissner 
(Munich 1914) and M. Schmid (1926). 
KLOPSTOCK, Friedrich Gottlieb (1724-1803), 
German poet, was born at Quedlinburg. 
Inspired by Virgil and Milton, he began The 
Messiah as a student at Jena (1745), continued 
it at Leipzig (1748), and completed it in 1773. 
He settled in Hamburg in 1771 with a sinecure 
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appointment, and pensions from Frederick V 
of Denmark (from 1751) and the Margrave 
of Baden. Regarded in his own time as a 
great religious poet, he helped to inaugurate 
the golden age of German literature, especially 
by his lyrics and odes. See Life by Muncker 
(1888). 

KJuGCK, Alexander von (1846-1934), Prussian 
general, born at Munster, in August 1914 
drove the Anglo-French forces almost to 
Paris, but, defeated at the Marne (September 
6), had to retreat. Wounded 1915, he retired 
in 1916. See his Der Marsch aiif Paris . . . 
(1920). 

KLUGE, Giinther von, kloo'ge (1882-1944), 
German general who carried out the Nazi 
occupation (1939) of the Polish corridor, 
commanded the German armies on the 
Central Russian front (1942) and in July 1944 
replaced Rundstedt as commandcr-in-chief 
of the Nazi armies in France confronting the 
Allied invasion, but was himself replaced 
after the Falaise gap debacle. 

KNELLER, Sir Godfrey (1646-1723), portrait- 
painter, born at Lubeck, studied at Amster¬ 
dam and in Italy, in 1676 came to London, 
and in 1680 was appointed court-painter. 
In 1691 William III knighted him, and in 
1715 George I made him a baronet. He died 
at Twickenham. His best-known works are 
the Beauties of Hampton Court (painted 
for William III), his forty-eight portraits of 
the ‘ Kit-Cat Club,’ and of nine sovereigns 
(Charles II to George I, Louis XIV, Peter the 
Great, and the Emperor Charles VI). See 
C. H. C. Baker, Lely and KneJler (1922); 
M. M. Killanin, Sir Godfrey Kneller and his 
Times (1948).—His brother, John Zacharias 
(1644-1702), architectural and portrait pain¬ 
ter, also settled in England. 
KNICKERBOCKER, Harmen Jansen (c. 
1650-c. 1716), of Friesland, was one of the 
earliest settlers of New Amsterdam (New 
York). A descendant, Johannes (1749-1827), 
was a friend of Washington Irving, who 
immortalized the name through his History 
of New York by ‘ Diedrich Knickerbocker ’ 
(1809). 

KNIGHT, (1) Charles (1791-1873), English 
author and publisher, bom in Windsor. 
From journalism, as proprietor of the 
Windsor and Eton Express (1811-21) he 
turned to publishing popular editions of 
serious literature {Pictorial Shakespeare^ 
1838-41, Popular History of England, 1862, 
&c.) and reference books [Penny Cyclopaedia, 
1838, See,), From 1860 he published the 
London Gazette, See his Passages of a 
Working Life (1863-65), and Life by A. 
Clowes (1892). 

(2) Harold (1874- ), English portrait 

painter, husband of (3). He studied at 
Nottingham and in Paris, and worked in 
Yorkshire, Cornwall and Holland; he has 
painted a large number of commissioned 
portraits, including those of Sir Laurence 
Olivier and Lord Iliffe, He was elected R.A. 
in 1937. 

(3) Dame Laura (1877— ), English 

artist, wife of (2), born at Long Eaton. She 
studied at Nottingham, married her fellow- 
student, Harold Knight, in 1903, and 
travelled in many parts of the world. She 
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produced a long series of oil-paintings of the 
ballet, the circus and gipsy life, in a lively and 
forceful style, and also executed a number of 
watercolour landscapes. She was 
D.B.E. in 1929 and elected R.A, in 1936 
See her autobiography Oil Paint and Grease 
Paint (1936). 

(4) Richard Payne (1750-1824), En<^iish 
numismatist, a London connoisseur, who 
left his coins, bronzes, gems, &c. to the 
British Museum. He was M.P. for Leo¬ 
minster (1780), and Ludlow (1784-1806) 
KNIPPERDOLLING, Bernhard {c, 1490 - 
1536), German reformer, a noted leader 
(1527-36) of the fanatical Munster Anabap¬ 
tists. See E. B. Bax, Rise and Fall of the 
Anabaptists (1903). ^ 

KNOBLOCK, Edward (1874-1945), British 
playwright and novelist, born in New York 
Educated at Harvard, he came to Britain to 
write a series of successful plays. Among 
these are The Faun (1911), My Lady's Dress 
(1914) which some consider to be his best 
Tiger, Tiger (1918), The Mulberry Bush (1930)’ 
He collaborated with Arnold Bennet in two 
plays, Milestones (1912) and London Life 
(1924). He also produced stage versions of 
Vicki Baum’s Grand Hotel (1931) and J. B 
Priestley’s Good Companions (1931) with the 
author. The Ant Heap (1929), The Man with 
Two Mirrors {19Z\) Love Lady (1933) and 
Inexperience (1941) are some of his novels. 
He became a naturalized British subject iii 
1916. ■' 

KNOLLES, nolz, (I) Richard (c. 1550-1610) 
English historian, a schoolmaster at Sand¬ 
wich, wrote a Generali Historic of the Turkes 
(1603). 

(2) Sir Robert (c. 1317-1407), English 
soldier, a leader of free companies in France 
who some time followed the Black Prince 
and opposed Du Guesclin, He died at his 
Norfolk seat, Sculthorpc. 

KNOLLYS, Sir Francis, nolz (c, 1514-96), 
English statesman, from 1572 treasurer of 
Queen Elizabeth’s household. In 1568-69 
he had charge of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
KNOWLES, (1) Herbert (1798-1817), English 
poet, born at Gomcrsal, Leeds, and remem¬ 
bered by his ‘ Stanzas in Richmond Church¬ 
yard ’. 

(2) Sir James (1831-1908), English archi¬ 
tect and editor, born in London, educated 
at University College, designed many im¬ 
portant churches and edifices. Early a con¬ 
tributor to literature, he in 1869 founded 
the Metaphysical Society, became editor of 
the Contemporary Review in 1870, and in 1877 
founded the Nineteenth Century, 

(3) James Sheridan (1784-1862), Irish 
dramatist, born at Cork, was a cousin of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan (q.v.). After 
serving in the militia and studying medicine, 
he appeared on the stage first at Bath and 
then at Dublin. But he never attained much 
eminence, and subsequently he became a 
teacher in Belfast and (1816-28) in Glasgow, 
His Caius Gracchus (1815) was first performed 
at Belfast. Virginias, his most effective play, 
had been a success in Glasgow before Mac- 
ready in 1820 produced it at Co vent Garden. 
Besides William Tell, in which Macready 
achieved one of his greatest triumphs. 
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Knowles’s other best plays are Love, The 
Hunchback, The Love Chase, and The Wife. 
Knowles appeared with fair success in many 
of his own pieces. About 1844 he became a 
Baptist preacher, drew large audiences to 
Exeter Hall, and published two anti-Roman 
Catholic works. From 1849 he had a civil 
list pension of £200 a year. He died at 
Torquay. Of a Life (1872) by his son only 
twenty-five copies were printed. See L. H. 
Meeks, Sheridan Knowles and the Theatre of 

his Time 

KNOX, (1) Edmundi George Valpy, pen-name 
" Evoe ’ (1881- ), English humorous 

writer and parodist, brother of (4), who joined 
the staff of in 1921 and became editor 

from 1932 to 1949, contributing articles 
under his pen-name. His best work has 
been republished in book form and includes 
Parodies Regained, Fiction as She is Wrote, 
It Occurs to Me, Awful Occasions, Here’s 
Misery and Folly Calling. 

(2) John (c. 1513-^72), Scottish reformer, 
born at or near Haddington, was edu¬ 
cated there and probably at the University 
of Glasgow. From 1540 to 1543 he acted as 
notary in Haddington, and must till the 
latter year have been in Catholic orders. In 
1544 he was acting as tutor to the sons of 
two families, by whom he was brought into 
contact with George Wishart (q.v.), now full 
of zeal for the Lutheran reformation; and 
with him Knox thenceforward identified 
himself. Wishart was burned in March 1546, 
and Beaton was murdered in May. The 
cardinal’s murderers held the castle of St 
Andrews; and here Knox joined them with 
his pupils (1547). Here he was formally 
called to the ministry, and preached with 
acceptance. A few months later the castle 
surrendered to the French and for eighteen 
months Knox remained a prisoner on the 
French galleys. In February 1549, on the 
intercession of Edward VI, Knox regained his 
liberty, and for four years made his home in 
England. In 1551 he was appointed one of 
six chaplains to Edward VI, and in 1552 was 
offered but refused the bishopric of Rochester. 
Knox, with five others, was consulted by 
Cranmer regarding his forty-two articles, and 
largely on Knox’s representation the thirty- 
eighth article was so couched as to commit 
the Church of England to the Genevan 
doctrine of the eucharist. On Mary’s 
accession Knox fled to Dieppe, and thence 
early in 1554 went to Geneva. In the autumn 
be accepted a call from the English congrega¬ 
tion at Frankfurt-am-Main, where he remained 
only a few months. At Geneva he found a 
congregation of his own way of thinking, 
but ventured into Scotland in September 
1555, making preaching journeys to Kyle, 
Castle Campbell, &c., and returned to 
Geneva in July 1556. For the next two years 
he remained chiefly in Geneva, and was much 
influenced by Calvin. To 1558 belongs his 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the Mon¬ 
strous Regiment of Women. In 1557 the 
advocates of reform in Scotland bound 
themselves to religious revolution by the 
First Covenant', and by 1558 they felt 
themselves strong enough to summon Knox 
to their aid. From May 1559 Knox, again 


in Scotland, was preaching at Perth and St 
Andrews. He gained these important towns 
to his cause, and by his labours in Edinburgh 
he also won a strong party. But the Refor¬ 
mers could not hold their ground against 
the regent, Mary of Guise, subsidized by 
France with money and soldiers. Mainly 
through the efforts of Knox, the assistance of 
England was obtained against the French 
invasion; and by the treaty of Leith and the 
death of the regent (1560) the insurgent party 
became masters of the country. Parliament 
ordered the ministers to draw up a Confession 
of Faith and Protestantism was established. 
Now the ministers drew up the first Book 
of Discipline, with its suggestions for the 
religious and educational organization of 
the country. The return of the young queen 
to Scotland (August 1561) introduced new 
elements into the strife of parties; and during 
the six years of her reign Knox’s attitude 
towards her was that of uncompromising 
antagonism. The celebration of mass in 
Holyrood Chapel first roused his wrath; and 
a sermon delivered by him in St Giles led to 
the first of his famous interviews with Mary. 
He went so far as to alienate the most power¬ 
ful noble of his own party—Lord James 
Stuart, afterwards the Regent Moray; but 
the marriage of Mary with Damley (1565) 
brought them together again. After the 
murder of Rizzio he withdrew to Ayrshire, 
where he wrote part of his History of the 
Reformation in Scotland. The murder of 
Damley, Mary’s marriage with Bothwell, 
and her flight into En^and again threw 
the management of affairs into the hands 
of the Protestant party; and under Moray 
as regent the acts of 1560 in favour of 
the Reformed religion were duly ratified by 
the Estates. The assassination of Moray in 
1570, and the formation of a strong party in 
favour of Mary, once more endangered the 
cause, and Knox removed to St Andrews for 
safety. On November 9, 1572, at the induc¬ 
tion of his successor, he made his last public 
appearance at St Giles. He died on the 24th, 
and was buried in the churchyard then 
attached to St Giles. His first wife, Maijory 
Bowes, died in 1560, leaving him two sons. 
By his second wife, Margaret Stewart, 
daughter of Lord Ochiltree, whom (then 
not above sixteen) he married in 1564, he had 
three daughters. Knox is the pre-eminent 
type of the religious Reformer—dominated 
by his one transcendent idea, indifferent or 
hostile to every interest of life that did not 
subserve its realisation. The term fanatic is 
hardly applicable to one who combined in 
such degree the shrewdest wordly sense with 
ever-ready wit and native humour. The 
impress of his individuality, stamped on 
every page of his History of the Reformation 
in Scotland, renders his work unique. See 
E. Muir, John Knox, Portrait of a Calvinist 
(1929); Lord E. Percy, John Knox (1937); 
H. Watt, John Knox in Controversy (1950); 
G. MacGregor, The Thundering Scot (1958). 
A new edition of The History of the Reforma-- 
tion in Scotland appeared in 1950. 

(3) Robert (1791-1862), Scottish anatomist, 
bora in Edinburgh, became conservator of 
the newly-established museum of Edinbmri^ 
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College of Surgeons in 1824, and from 1826- 
1840 ran an anatomy school. He won fame 
as a teacher but attracted considerable odium 
through having obtained subjects for dis¬ 
section from Burke (q.v.) and Hare. He is 
the subject of Bridie’s play The Anatomist. 

(4) Ronald Arbuthnott (1888-1957), English 
theologian and essayist, brother of (1), was 
born in Birmingham. Educated at Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford, he became a fellow 
and lecturer at Trinity College, Oxford, in 
1910, but resigned in 1917 on his reception 
into the Church of Rome. From 1926 to 
1939 he was Catholic chaplain at the 
University. Author of numerous works of 
apologetics, his translation of the Bible, 
widely used by Roman Catholics, is specially 
noteworthy. His essays are distinguished by 
their satirical wit and trenchant criticism of 
some contemporary modes and manners. 
See Life by E. Waugh (1959). 

KNUT. See Canute. 

KOCH, knKH, (1) Karl (1809-79), German 
botanist, bom near Weimar, in 1836 visited 
southern Russia, and in 1843-44 Armenia, 
Transcaucasia, &c. He became extra¬ 
ordinary professor of Botany at Jena in 
1836, and in 1848 at Berlin. His chief work 
is Dendrologie (1869—72); with books of 
travel. Flora des Orients (1848-54), See. 

(2) Ludwig (1881- ), German naturalist, 
author, and lecturer. He followed a musical 
career in Paris and Milan, first as a violinist, 
then as a lieder and oratorio singer. He 
organized the * Music in the Life of the 
Nations ’ exhibition (1927), and in 1928 
joined the staff of a recording company. He 
made the first out-door recordings of songs 
of wild birds, and, coming to England in 
1936, became known, particularly through his 
broadcasts, for his unique collection of bird 
and animal sounds. His joint publications 
include Songs of Wild Birds (1936) and Animal 
Language (1938): see also his Memoirs of a 
Birdman (1955). 

(3) Robert (1843-1910), German bacteriol¬ 
ogist, bom at Klausthal in the Harz, practised 
medicine at Hanover and elsewhere. His 
work on wotmds, septicaemia and splenic 
fever gained him a seat on the imperial board 
of health in 1880. Further researches in 
microscopy and bacteriology led to his 
discovery in 1882 of the Bacillus tuberculosis. 
In 1883 he was leader of the German expe¬ 
dition sent to Egypt and India in quest of 
the cholera germ. For his discovery of the 
cholera bacillus he received a gift of £5000 
from government. His discovery in 1890 of 
the phthisis bacillus and his lymph-inocula¬ 
tion cure (tuberculin) raised higher hopes 
than were realised. Professor at Berlin 
(1885), and director of the hygienic institute, 
in 1891 he became director of the new 
institute for infectious diseases. In 1896 and 
1903 he was summoned to S. Africa to study 
rinderpest and other cattle plagues. He got 
a Nobel prize in 1905. See Lives by C. Wezel 
(Berlin 1912), Heymann (Leipzig 1932). 

KOCHANOWSKI, Jan, koYM-an-of'ski (1530— 
1584), Polish poet, knew Ronsard in Paris, 
and was secretary to King Sigismund 
Augustus. He wrote elegies, epigrams, Latin 
poems, and translated the Psalms. See his 


poems trans. by D. P. Radin (California 
1928). 

KOCHBAS. See Bar Cochba. 

KOCHEL, Ludwig Ritter von, kce-wd (1800- 
1877), Austrian musicologist, born at Stein 
compiler of the famous catalogue of Mozart’s 
works, which he arranged in chronological 
order, giving them the numbers commonly 
used to identify them today. 

KOCHER, Emil Theodor, koKu'er (1841- 
1917), Swiss surgeon, born and educated in 
Berne where he became a professor in 1872, 
was noted for his work on the physiology* 
pathology and surgery of the thyroid gland! 
In 1909 he was awarded the Nobel prize for 
physiology and medicine. See R. A. Leonard 
History of Surgery (1943). 

KOCK, Paul de (1794-1871), French novelist, 
born at Passy, produced an endless series of 
novels, vivacious, piquant and very readable. 
His son, Henri (1819-92), followed with a 
far weaker series. 

KODALY, Zoltan, k&dal-y (1882- ), 

Hungarian composer born at Kecskemet! 
studied in Budapest Conservatoire where he 
became professor. Among his best known 
works are his Hdry Janos suite, Dances of 
Galanta and his many choral compositions, 
especially his Psalmus Hungaricus and Te 
Deum. In 1913 he and Bartok drafted a plan 
for a Hungarian folk-music collection, but 
the first volume was not published until 1951. 
For bibliography see Janos Bartok’s article 
in Magyar Zenei Szemle (Budapest 1943). 

KOENIG, Karl Rudolph, kee'neeg (1832- 
1901), German physicist who settled in Paris 
and became an authority on acoustics. One 
of his inventions was a clock fork for the 
determination of absolute pitch. 

KOESTLER, Arthur (1905- ), Hungarian 
born author and journalist, the best Imown 
political refugee and prisoner of his time, 
born in Budapest, studied pure science at 
Vienna and embracing the cause of Zionism 
as described in Promise and Fulfilment (1949) 
worked on a collective farm in Palestine 
(1926), but his idealism modified by his 
experiences, he became a political correspon¬ 
dent and later scientific editor for a German 
newspaper group. Dismissed as a Com¬ 
munist, he travelled in Russia (1932-33), but 
became disillusioned, breaking with the 
party finally in 1938 as described in The 
Gods that Failed (1950). He reported the 
Spanish Civil War (1936-37) for the London 
News Chronicle, was imprisoned under 
death-sentence by Franco, as retold in 
Spanish Testament (1938) and Dialogue with 
Death (1942) and again by the French (1940), 
escaped from German-occupied France via 
the French Foreign Legion, and, after a short 
imprisonment in London, joined the Pioneer 
Corps. These experiences, described in Scum 
of the Earth (1941), provided the background 
of his first novel in English, Arrival and 
Departure (1943). The degeneration of 
revolutionary idealism in Roman times under 
Spartacus he portrayed in The Gladiators 
(1939) which was followed in 1940 by the 
striking modern equivalent, Darkness at 
Noon, Koestler’s masterpiece and one of the 
great political novels of the century. In¬ 
telligent humanism and anti-Communism 
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provide the themes for such essays as The e ^ 

Yogi and the Commissar (1945), The Trail of KOMOROW<?ft 

the Dinosaur (1955), Reflections on Hanging skee kom-or-ov'- 

TT ^ ^ U«y5- ), Polish soldier, born 


Ific: U/t XJUnging 

(1956) and The Sleepwalkers^ intro. H. Butter¬ 
field (1959) on the theories, lives and strug¬ 
gles with religious orthodoxy of Copernicus, 
Kepler and Galileo. The Lotus and the Robo\ 
(1960) is an examination of Indian and Jap¬ 
anese thought. See his autobiography (1954) 
KOFFEIA, Kurt (1886—1941), German psycho¬ 
logist who later held posts in U.S.A. and at 
Oxford. With Wertheimer and Kohler he 
founded the Gestalt school of psychology 
See his Principles of Gestalt Psychology 

KOHLER, Wolfgang, ktsTer (1887- ) 

German psychologist, born in Estonia, ari 


andTter‘wlm 

KONIG, Friedrich C 1774 ~i<ii 7 \ 

STVof in aon!”! 

obtained in 1811 forcv^Hnri. 

neaT WuKbure “ afe "rPfi^ti^S-Presses 

(1883). ^ Goebel s monograph 


UUltl U1 JZ_ _ 

noted also for research Fn^nimaf p’sychoic^^ (I) Marie Aurora, Countess 


KOHLRAOSCH, Friedrich "Wilhelm Georg 
kdl-rowsh (1840-1910), German physicist* 
professor of physics at Berlin, noted for his 
researches on magnetism and electricity 
See his handbook on physical laboratory 
methods, Leitfaden der praktischen Physik 
(1870). 

KOKOSCHKA, Oskar, -kosh'- (1886- ) 

British artist, born at Pochlarn, Austria! 
He studied from 1904-08 at Vienna and 
taught at the Dresden Academy of Art 
(1919-24); from this time he travelled widely 
and painted many Expressionist landscapes 
m Spam, France, England, &c. In 1938 he 
fled to England for political reasons, becom¬ 
ing naturalized in 1947, and painted a 
number of politically symbolic works, as 
well as portraits and landscapes. In the 
’twenties he also wrote a number of Expres- 


became m 1694 mistress of Aumstus''if 

sLe^^°s”hp of Marshal 

s2 prioress at Quedlinburg. 

(2nd?d"T89%!’^°ur|(']^92?)°™^^ 

Christoph von (1665- 
^ Swede, entered the service of 
Hanover, was accused of an intrigue with 
Sophia Dorothea (1666-1726), wife of the 
George I (q.v.) of England? and 

in^l6T4^ (probably murdered) 

in 1694^. See Wilkins, The Love of an Un¬ 
crowned Queen i\9QQ). 

J^NRAD. See Conrad. 

KOO, Vi Kyuln Wellington (1888- > 

UnivS?itl^ T e<i^icated at Columbia 

university, U.S.A. He was Chinese ambas- 

rAt'S Britain 1941-46, to U.S. from m6. 


sionist dramas; ■■‘including(1817-92;' 
Eurydike. In 1959 he was awardefthe C.B.E^ and‘”Heid5h?ra°’^ Chemistry at 

See biography by E. Hoffmann (1947) and S?Si, Heidelberg, was one of the 

mnnnoTn-riVi K,r XT A/T wr;^ ^ rouudersof physical chemistry and a hi stririaQ 


-- 

monograph by H. M. Wingler (1958) 
KOLBE, Hermann (1818-84), German scien- 
list, born near Gottingen, was professor at 
Leipzig (1865). He did much in the develop¬ 
ment of chemical theory. 

Aleksandr Vasilievich (1874- 
admiral (1916), rose in the 
First World War to command the Black Sea 
1 Q 1 ?' i. the revolution of November 
1^917, he became the chief hope of the anti- 
Bolsheviks, and till 1919 had much military 
success, but in 1920 yielded place to Denikin 
and coming into the hands of the Bolsheviks! 
was shot (February 7). 

KOLLAR, Jan (1793-1852), Czech poet and 
Slavonic scholar, a Hungarian Slovak, 
Protestant pastor at Pest, and then, from 
1S49, professor of Archaeology at Vienna. 
See Autobiography in his Collected Works 
Und ed. 1868). 

KOLLIKER, Rudolph Albert von (1817-1905) 
Swiss anatomist and embryologist, famous 
tor his microscopic work, was born at 
became professor there (1845) 
Wurzburg (1847). His chief works 
* Manual of Human Histology 
Entwicklungs- 

geschichte des Menschen (1861). See his 
(1899). 

KOLTSOV, Alexei Vasilievich (1809-42), 
Voronezh^^ 


of the subject. 

Alexander (1893-1956), Hun¬ 
garian film producer, bom at Turke?e 
a newspaperman in Budapest! 
he became a film producer there, then in 
Vienna, Berlin,^ Hollywood, where he was 
director of I^ited Artists Corporations of 
Pans. He came to Britain and 
j founded London Film Productions 
and Denham studios. His pictures include 

rt ^'■''71/'’'“ Rembrandt, 

The The Red Shoes. He was 

Tabori (1959). 

(1918- ), American 
biochemist bom in Brooklyn, qualified as a 
doctor and ultimately became professor of 
B^iochemistry at Stanford University in 1959 
me year in which he was awarded, jointly with 
Ochoa (q.v.) the Nobel prize for medicine for 
nis work on the biological synthesis of nucleic 
acids. 

KORNER, Karl Theodor (1791-1813), German 
lyric poet, bom at Dresden, wrote fiery 
patriotic songs O^eier und Schwert, 1814). 
T^q Schwert-Lied was written shortly before 
his death in battle. See Life by his father 
Christian G. Korner, a friend of Schiller and 
correspondent of Goethe. 

KORNILOV, Lavr Georgyevich, (1870-1918) 
Russian commander-in-chief (August 1917) 
a Cossack bom in W. Siberia, marched on 
St Petersburg, September 8, to set up a 
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military directory, but was forced to surrender 
by Kerensky. Next year he fell in battl^ 

KOROLENKO, Vladimir (1853-1921), Rus¬ 
sian novelist, was bom at Zhitomir. Return¬ 
ing from exile in Siberia (1885), he published 
Makar''s Dream, and made a name by stones 
and articles. _ , , , 

KOSCIUSKO (Koscluszko), Tadeusz, kosh- 
chyoosh'ko (1746-1817), Polish patriot, born 
near Slonim in Lithuania, chose the career ot 
arms, and was trained in France. In 1777 
he went to the United States, where be 
fought for the colonists and became brigadier- 
general. When Russia attacked his country 
in 1792, with 4000 men he held Dubienka for 
five days against 18,000. In 1794, after the 
second partition of Poland, he headed the 
national movement in Cracow, and was 
appointed dictator and commander-in-chief. 
His defeat of a greatly superior force of 
Russians at Raclawice was followed by a 
rising in Warsaw. He established a pi'O- 
visional government and took the field, but, 
defeated, fell back upon Warsaw and 
maintained himself there, until overpowered 
by superior numbers in the battle of Macie- 
jowice, October 10, 1794, and wounded, he 
was taken prisoner. Two years later the 
Emperor Paul restored him to liberty. He 
went first to England, then in 1797 to 
America, and finally in 1798 to France, where 
he farmed near Fontainebleau. In 1806 he 
refused to support Napoleon’s plan for the 
restoration of Poland. He settled at Soleure 
in Switzerland in 1816, and died by the fall 
of his horse over a precipice. See Lives by 
Falkenstein (1834), Chodzko (Paris, 1837), 
Michelet (1863), Cholonievski (1902), Gard¬ 
ner (1920). 

KOSSEL, (1) Albrecht (1853-1927), German 
physiological chemist, professor at Heidel¬ 
berg (1901-23), Nobel prize-winner for 
medicine (1910), investigated the chemistry 
of cells and of proteins. 

(2) Walther (1888- ), physicist, son of 

(1), professor of Physics at Kiel (1921) and 
Danzig (1932), has done much research on 
atomic physics, especially on ^ Rontgen 
spectra, and is known for his physical theory 
of chemical valency. 

KOSSUTH, Louis, kos'ooth (1802-94), leader 
of the Hungarian revolution, was bom at 
Monok near Zemplin of poor but noble 
familv. He practised law for a time, in 1832 
was a deputy at the diet of Presburg, and 
edited a journal which, owing to the law, 
was not printed, but transcribed. The issue 
of a lithographed paper ^ led, in 1837, to 
imprisonment. Liberated in 1840, he became 
editor of the Pesti Hirlap, advocating extreme 
Liberal views. In 1847, sent by Pest to 
the diet, he became leader of the opposition; 
and after the French Revolution of 1848 he 
demanded an independent government for 
Hungary. In September 1848, at the head 
of the Committee of National Defence, he 
prosecuted with extraordinary energy the 
measures necessary for carrying on war; and 
in April 1849 he induced the National 
Assembly at Debrecen to declare that the 
Hapshurg dynasty had forfeited the throne. 
Appointed provisional governor of Hungary, 
he sought in vain to secure the intervention 
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of the Western Powers; and finding that the 
dissensions between himself and Gorgei (q v) 
were damaging the national cause, he resided 
his dictatorship in favour of Gorgei. After 
the defeat at Temcsvar on August 9, 1849 he 
fled to Turkey, where he was made a prisoner 
but not extradited. In September 185l’ 
liberated by British and American influence’ 
he came to England, where, as subsequently 
in the United States, he was received with 
respect and sympathy. From 1852 he resided 
mainly in England till, on the Franco-Ttalian 
war with Austria in 1859, he proposed to 
Napoleon to arrange a Hungarian rising 
against Austria. The peace of Yillafranca 
bitterly disappointed Kossuth; and in 1861 
and in 1866 he tried in vain to bring about a 
rising against Austria. When in 1867 Deak 
effected the reconciliation of Hungary with 
the dynasty, Kossuth retired from active 
political life, and afterwards lived mostly in 
Turin. In 1867 he refused to avail himself 
of the general amnesty. In 1880-82 he 
published three volumes of Memories of my 
Exile (Eng. ed. voL i, 1880); others followed 
in 1890; and at bis death he bad completed 
a work on Hungarian history. His body was 
conveyed to Budapest and buried with 
national solemnitjes. See German Life by 
Somogyi (1894),'’^’and O. Zarek, Kossuth 
(1935). 

KOSTER. See Janszoon. 

KOTELAWALA, Sir John, kot-e-lah'we-la 
(1896- ), Sinhalese statesman, educated 

at Colombo and Cambridge University, be¬ 
came leader of the House of Representatives 
in 1952, and was prime minister of Ceylon 
0953-56). He was created K.B.E. in 1948. 
KOTZEBUE, kof-, (1) August Friedrich 
Ferdinand von (1761-1819), German drama¬ 
tist, bom at Weimar, filled various offices in 
the service of Russia, and was a facile writer of 
plays, tales, satires, historical works, &c.: he 
was stabbed, March 23, 1819, by Sand, a Jena 
student, because he had ridiculed the 
Biirschenschaft movement. Besides quarrel¬ 
ling with Goethe, Kotzebue satirized the 
leaders of the Romantic school. Among his 
two hundred lively but superficial dramas are 
Menschenhass and Reue (known on the 
English stage as The Stranger), Die Hussiten 
vor Naumburg, Die beiden KUngsberge, Der 
arme Poet, Armuth und Edelsinn, Die Kreuz- 
fahrer, Oktavia, &c. See French Life by 
Rabany (1893). 

(2) Otto (1787-1846), son of (1), bom at 
Reval, accompanied Krusenstern round the 
world in 1803-06, and afterwards rnade two 
voyages of exploration in the Pacific. He 
died at Reval. His two books on his voyages 
were translated into English (1821 and 1830). 
KOVALEVSKY, (1) Alexander (1840-1901), 
Russian embryologist, was born at Dunaburg, 
and became professor at St Petersburg. He 
is known for his researches on the embryology 
of invertebrates, which led to Haeckel’s 
Gastraea theory; for his discovery of the 
life-history and true position of the Ascidians; 
and for investigations of the development 
of the Amphioxus, Balanoglossus, Sagitta, 
and Brachiopods. 

(2) Sonia or Sophie (li50-91), wife of (3), 
daughter of a Moscow artillery officer, made 
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o r^i<;tineuished name for herself throughout 
Furone as a mathematician. In 1884 she 
became professor of Mathematics at Stock¬ 
holm and left a brilliant series of novels, of 
which Vera Barantzova was translated in 
1895. See Leffier’s monograph on her (trans. 

Vladimir (1843-83), brother of (1), 
prkessor of Palaeontology at Moscow, 
became bankrupt, and died by Jus own hand. 
KOZLOV, (1) Ivan Ivanovich (1779-1840), 
Russian poet, translated Byron and Moore. 
He turned to poetry after going blind at the 

^^( 2 ?^Pete?^* (1863-1935), Russian traveller 
and archaeologist, explored the Altai, the 
Gobi desert, and the head-waters of the 
great Chinese rivers. In 1909 he discovered 
die ancient city of Khara Khoto in the 
Gobi, with library, &c. 

KRAEPELIN, Emil (1856-1926), German 
psychiatrist, professor at Munich, a pioneer 
in the psychological study of mental diseases, 
which he divided into two groups, manic- 
depressive and dementia-praecox. He did 
research on brain fatigue and on the mental 
effects of alcohol. 

KRAPFT-EBING, Richard, Freiherr von 
(1840-1902), specialist in nervous diseases, 
bom at Mannheim, in 1889 accepted a chair 


at Vienna. 

KRAPOTKIN. See Kropotkin. 

SJkASHsiSKl, Zygmunt, Count (1812-59), 
Polish poet, was born and died in Pans. 
One of his principal works is the straiige 
poem Nieboska Komedya (‘The Undivine 
Comedy,’ 1834). See M. Gardner’s The 
Anonymous Poet of Poland (1919). 

KRASZEWSKI, J6sef Ignacy, krash-ef skee 
(1812-87), Polish historical novelist and poet, 
bom in Warsaw, was one of the most prolific 
of all Polish authors, his works exceeding 
300. His best-known novel is Jermola the 
Potter (1857). In 1884 he was imprisoned at 


Magdeburg for treason. 

KRAUSE, Karl Christian Friedrich, krow ze 
(1781-1832), German philosopher, bora at 
Eisenberg, studied at Jena, lived at Dresden 
1805-13, lectured at Gottingen 1823-30, and 
died at Munich. His Ideal of Humanity was 


translated in 1890. 


KREBS, Hans Adolf (1900- ), German- 
British physiologist, born at Hildesheim, 
winner (with Lipmann) of the Nobel prize 
for physiology and medicine in 1953 for 
researches into metabolic processes. 

KREISLER, Fritz, krlf- (1875- ), Austrian 

violinist, born in Vienna, studied medicine 
and was an Uhlan officer. He was wounded 


in 1914, fighting the Serbs. He has composed 
violin pieces, a string quartet and made 
arrangements for violin of classical music. 
StENEK, Ernst, ker-zhe'-nek ^ (1900- ), 
Czech-Jewish composer born in Vienna, 
became eventually professor at Vassar 
College, New York. He has written operas 
and symphonies, and his style ranges from 
austere counterpoint to jazz (as in his famous 
opera Sonny spielt aufi Leipzig 1927). Books 
written by him are tJber neue Musik (1937) 
ZRd Studies in Counterpoint (1940). 

RETZER, Marx, kret'ser (1854-1941), Ger¬ 
man novelist, bora at Posen. Essentially a 


writer on social problems and working 
people, he has, on account of his realism, 
been called the German Zola. His books 
include Die Betrogenen (1882), on poverty 
and prostitution, Die Verkommenen (1883), 
Meister Timpe (1888), on the effect of the 
factory system on the small craftsman, and 
Das Gesicht Christi (1897). 

KREUGER, Ivar, kril'ger (1880-1932), Swed¬ 
ish financier, was bora at Kalmar. Trained 
as a civil engineer, he emigrated to America 
where he worked as real-estate salesman and 
building contractor. He went to South 
Africa before returning to Sweden in 1907. 
In 1913 he founded the United Swedish 
Match Company and began the series of 
acquisitions and combinations which brought 
him control of three-quarters of the world’s 
match trade. He lent large sums to govern¬ 
ments in return for monopolistic concessions. 
In 1931 it became known that he was in 
difficulties and in March 1932, unable to 
meet a bank demand, he committed suicide. 
Irregularities over seven years were revealed 
after his death. 

KRILOF. See Krylov. 

KRISHNA MENON, Vengalil Krishnan (1897- 
), Indian politician, born at Calicut, 
Malabar, and educated at the Presidency 
College, Madras, and at London University. 
He came to Britain in 1924 and became a 
history teacher and a London barrister. In 
1929 he became secretary of the India League 
and the mouthpiece of Indian nationalism 
in Britain. When India became a Dominion 
in 1947 he became India’s high commissioner 
in London. In 1952 he became leader of the 
Indian delegation to the United Nations, 
bringing Pandit Nehru’s influence to bear 
on international problems as leader of the 
Asian ‘ uncommitted ’ and ‘ neutralist ’ bloc. 
During the first 1956 Suez crisis on the 
nationalization of the Canal he formulated a 
plan to deal with it. In 1957, when he was 
appointed India’s defence minister, he came 
into conflict at the United Nations with 
Britain over Kashmir. 

KRISHNAMURTI (1891- ), theosophist, 

born in Madras, was educated in England 
by Dr Annie Besant, who in 1925 proclaimed 
him the Messiah. Later he dissolved The 
Order of the Star in the East (founded by 
Dr Besant), and retired. 

KROGH, (Schack) August (Steeuberg), krawg 
(1874-1949), Danish physiologist, professor 
at Copenhagen. He was Nobel prize-winner 
for medicine (1920) for his discovery of the 
regulation of the motor mechanism of 
capillaries. , ^ 

KROPOTKIN, Prince Peter (184271921), 
Russian geographer, savant, revolutiona^ 
Nihilist, was born at Moscow, and in 1857 
entered the Corps of Pages, After five years’ 
service and exploration in Siberia, he returned 
to the capital in 1867 to study mathematics, 
whilst acting as secretary to the Geographical 
Society. In 1871 he explored the glacial 
deposits of Finland and Sweden; in 1872 
he associated himself with the extremest 
section of the International. Arrested 
(March 1874) and imprisoned in Russia, in 
July 1876 he effected his escaiJe to England. 
At Lyons he was condemned in 1883 to five 
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years’ imprisonment for anarchism. Re¬ 
leased in 1886, he settled in England till the 
Revolution of 1917 took him back to Russia. 

He wrote on anarchism, the French Revolu- before the ‘ von ’). He took^over the^fi"^^^ 
tion, Russian literature, Asia, mutual aid in gained the monopoly of German a 


KUBELIK 

married in 1906 Gustav von Bohlvn 
Haibach. By sp^ial imperial edict tie “as 
allowed to adopt the name ‘ Krupp > (inserM 


evolution; and Memoirs of a Revolutionist 
(1900). See The Anarchic Prince by S. 
Woodcock and Avakumovic (1950). 
KRt)DENER, Barbara Juliana von (1764-- 
1824), religious enthusiast, daughter of 
Baron von Vietinghoff, was born at Riga. 
Married in 1782 to Baron von Kriidener, 
Russian ambassador at Venice, she from 
1789 lived mostly apart from him, in Riga, 
St Petersburg and Paris. In 1803 she pub¬ 
lished a remarkable novel, Valerie, supposed 
to be autobiographical, and presently^ gave 
herself up to an exaggerated mysticism. 
Expelled in 1817-18 from Switzerland and 
Germany, and repulsed by her former 
w'orshipper, the Emperor Alexander, she 
retired to her paternal estates near Riga, 
where she entered into relations with the 
Moravian Brethren. She died at Karasu- 
Bazar in the Crimea. See Krug’s Conver¬ 
sations with Mme von Kriidener (1818), and 
books by Eynard (1849) and Knapton 
(1939). 

KRUGER, Stephanus Johannes Paulus (1825- 
1904), born at Colesberg in Cape Colony, 
with his fellow-Boers trekked to Natal, the 
Orange Free State, and the Transvaal, and 
won such a reputation for cleverness, cool¬ 
ness, and courage that in the war against 
Britain (1881), he was appointed head of 
the provisional government. In 1883 he was 
elected president of the Transvaal or South 
African Republic, and again in 1888, 1893 
and 1898. ‘ Oom Paul ’ was the soul of the 
policy that issued in the war of 1899-1902, 
showed consummate ‘ slimness ’, resolution, 
and energy, but after the tide had fairly 
turned against the Boers, came to Europe to 
seek (in vain) alliances against Britain. He 
made his headquarters at Utrecht, and thence 
issued The Memoirs of Paul Kruger, told by 
Himself (1902). See M. Nathan's Paul 
Kruger, his life and times (3rd ed. 1942). 
KRUPP, kroop, name of a German family of 
armament manufacturers and industrialists, 
of whom the most noteworthy in chrono¬ 
logical order were:— 

(1) Alfred (1812-87), born at Essen, 
succeeded his father Friedrich (1787-1826) 
who had founded a small iron-forge there in 
1810. At the Crystal Palace Great Exhibition 
(1851) he exhibited a solid flawless ingot of 
cast steel weighing 4000 kg, established the 
first Bessemer steel plant and became the 
foremost arms supplier not only to Germany 
but to any country in the world, his first steel 


manufacture during the first world war 
manufactured the long range gun for 
shelling of Paris, nicknamed ‘ Big Berth^^’ 
He turned to agricultural machinery and 
Steam engines after the war, backed 
Hindenburg against Hitler, but fiiea su? 
ported the latter’s party financially aTri 
connived in secret rearmament, contran/ M 
the Versailles Treaty, after the iktter’s m 
power in 1933. . Hitler’s 
confirmed exclusive family ownership for the 
firm. After the second World War, the Krunn 
empire was split up by the Allies, but Gustav 
was too senile to stand trial as war criminal 
at Nuremberg. 

(4) Alfred Ahvin Felix (1907- ), son of n't 
graduated at Aachen Technical Colleae 
became deputy director (1934), an honoraw 
member of Hitler’s S.S., and in 1943 sur 
ceeded his father to the Krupp empire Kp 
was arrested (1945) and convicted (1947^ 
with eleven fellow-directors by an American 
Military Tribunal for plunder iTS 
occupied territories and for employment 
under inhuman conditions of concentration 
camp victims and non-German slave labour 
He was sentenced to 12 years’ imprisonment 
and his property was to be confiscated Bv 
an amnesty (1951) he was released’ his 
property restored with the proviso under the 
Mehlem agreement (1953) negotiated with 
the three allied powers and incorporated in 
the Federal German Constitution, that he 
should sell for a reasonable offer within five 
years his iron and steel assets, this period 
being extended yearly from 1958 with 
diminishing prospect of fulfilment. Mean¬ 
while he actually increased these assets by 
the acquisition of the Bochumer Verein 
played a prominent part 
m the West German ‘ economic miracle 
building entire factories in Turkey, Pakistan 
India and the Soviet Union. In 1959 he 
belatedly agreed to pay some compensation 
to former forced labour but of Jewish origin 
only. His son Arndt is heir-apparent. See 
Life by G. Young (1960), family study by 
B. Menu (1939) and of the firm by G. von 
Klass (trans. 1954). 

KRUSENSTERN, Adam Johann, Baron von 
(1770-1846), Russian admiral, born at 
Haggud in Estonia, served 1793-99 in the 
British navy, and was put in command of a 
Russian exploring expedition in the North 
Pacific, which ultimately became a voyage 
round the world (1803-06), 


gun being manufactured in 1847. He KRYLOV, Ivan Andreevich, kreefof 


acquired large mines, collieries, docks, and 
became a dominating force in the develop¬ 
ment of the Ruhr territories. See Life bv 
W. Berdow (1926). ^ 

(2) Friedrich Alfred (1854-1902), son of 
(1), incorporated ship-building, armour-plate 
manufacture (1890) and chrome nickel steel 
production into the Krupp empire and 
became a personal friend of the Prussian 
emperor. See Life by W. Berdow (1915). 

(3) Bertha (1886- ), daughter of (2), 


1844), Russian fabulist, born in Moscow, 
was a writer from his twentieth year. Secre¬ 
tary to a prince, and then aimless traveller 
through Russia he obtained a government 
post in 1806, and, settling down, wrote the 
fables for which he is famous. Collections 
appeared in 1809 and 1811. See also 
translation into English verse by B. Pares 
(1927). 

KUBELIK, (1) Jan (1880-1940), Czech violin 
virtuoso and composer, born near Prague, 
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studied there, and becoming a Hungarian 
ritizen took the name of Polgar. 

a) Jeronym Rafael (1914- ), Czech 

conductor, son of (1), born at Bychory, 
studied at Prague Conservatory, and first 
conducted the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
before he was twenty. By 1939 he had 
established an international reputation, and 
in 1948 settled in England. He subsequently 
became conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, but returned to England in 1955 
as chief conductor at Co vent Garden. He 
has composed an opera, Veronika, and other 


kubin, Alfred, koo'bin (1877-1959), Austrian 
painter and engraver, born at Leitmeritz. 
He exhibited in Munich with the Blaue 
Reiter group in 1911. He was also influenced 
by Goya and Odilon Redon in his drawings 
and engravings of dream-like subjects, and 
he illustrated many books in this vein. 
KUBLAI khan, koo'bli kahn (1214-94), 
Mongol khan, emperor of China, grandson of 
Genghis Khan, completed the conquest of 
northern China. An energetic prince, he 
suppressed his rivals, adopted the Chinese 
mode of civilization, encouraged men of 
letters, and made Buddhism the state re¬ 
ligion. An attempt to invade Japan ended 
in disaster. He established himself at Cam- 
baluc (the modern Peking), the first foreigner 
that ever ruled in China. His dominions 
extended from the Arctic Ocean to the Strait 
of Malacca, and from Korea to Asia Minor 
and the confines of Hungary. The splendour 
of his court inspired the graphic pages of 
Marco Polo, who spent seventeen years in 
the service of Kublai—and at a later date 
fired the imagination of Coleridge. See 
Yule’s Marco Polo (1875), and Cordicr’s 
(1920); Ho worth’s History of the Mongols 
(part i, 1876). 

KUENEN, Abraham, kii'nen (1828-91), Dutch 
theologian, was born at Plaarlem, and 
became, in 1855, professor at Leyden. His 
Historisch-Critisch Onderzoek (1861-65) em¬ 
bodied modern theories on the history of 
Israel, developed further in De Godsdienst van 
Israel (1869-70; trans. 1873-75), and in 
the second edition of his Onderzoek (1885- 
1889). 

KUGLER, Franz, koog'ler (1808-58), born at 
Stettin, in 1833 became professor in the 
Academy of Art and docent at the University 
of Berlin. Part of his history of painting 
from the time of Constantine the Great 
(1837) was translated by the Eastlakes (6th ed. 
1891) and others. 

KUHLAU, Friedrich, koo'low (1786-1832), 
German composer of operas, chamber music, 
and piano sonatinas much used as teaching 
pieces, was born at Olzcn. 

KUHN, kiin, (1) Franz Felix Adalbert (1812- 
1881), German philologist and folklorist, 
bom at Kdnigsberg, died in Berlin. 

(2) Richard (1900- ), Austrian chemist, 
known for his work on the structure and 
synthesis of vitamins and caroternoids. He 
refused the Nobel prize under Nazi pressure 
in 1938. 

KOHNE, Wilhelm, kii'ne (1837-1900), German 
physiologist, professor at Heidelberg from 
1871, noted for his study of the chemistry of 


digestive processes. He introduced the term 
enzyme to describe organic substances which 
activate chemical changes. 

KUN, Bela (JBS6-c, 1937), communist leader 
born in Transylvania, was a journalist, 
soldier and prisoner in Russia, and in 
March 191^9 set up in Hungary a Soviet 
republic which lasted till August. He then 
returned to Russia. 

E^NIGUNDE, St (d. 1030), who vindicated 
her chastity by walking barefoot over hot 
ploughshares was the daughter of Count 
^egtried of Luxemburg, and wife of Duke 
A chosen emperor in 1014. 

After his death in 1024 she retired into the 
convent of Kaufungen near Cassel, and died 
there. She was canonized in 1200. 

KUPRIN, Alexander (1870-1938), Russian 
novelist, gave up the army for literature. 
As a teller of short tales he ranks next to 
Chekhov. The Duel, The River of Life, A 
Slav Soul, The Bracelet of Garnets, Sasha, &c. 
have been translated. 

KURCHATOV, Igor Vasilevich (1903-60), 
Russian physicist, born in Eastern Russia, was 
appointed director of nuclear physics at the 
Leningrad Institute (1938) and, before the 
end of World War II, of the Soviet Atomic 
Energy Institute. He carried out important 
studies of neutron reactions and was the 
leading figure in the building of Russia’s 
first atomic (1949) and thermo-nuclear 
bombs (1953). He became a member of the 
Supreme Soviet in 1949 and was awarded the 
Stalin Prize and the Order of Lenin. 
KUROKI, Tamasada, Count (1844-1923), 
Japanese general, born in Satsuma, defeated 
the Russians in Manchuria, at Yalu, Kiu-lien- 
ling, See. (1904-05). 

KUR OP ATKIN, Alexei Nikolaievidi (1848- 
1925), bom a noble of Pskov, was Russian 
chief of staif under Skobeleff in the Turkish 
war 1877-78, commander-in-chief in Caucasia 
1897, minister of war 1898, commander-in- 
chief in Manchuria (1904-05) against the 
victorious Japanese. He commanded the 
Russian armies on the northern front 
Feb.-Aug. 1916, and then was governor of 
Turkestan till the Revolution in 1917. 
KUROSAWA, Akira (1910- ), Japanese film 
director who brilliantly adapted the tech¬ 
niques of the No theatre to film making in such 
films as Rashomon (1951), which won the 
Venice Film Festival prize. The Seven Samurai 
and Living. Also characteristic are his adapta¬ 
tions of Shakespeare’s Macbeth and Dosto¬ 
evsky’s The Idiot. 

KUSCH, Polykarp (1911- ), American 
physicist, bom at Blankenburg, Germany, 
professor of Physics at Columbia (1949), 
shared the 1955 Nobel award for physics for 
his precision determination of the magnetic 
movement of the electron. 

KUTS, Vladimir, koots (1927- ), Russian and 
world champion athlete. He broke the 
10,000 metre record in Moscow in 1956 in 
28 minutes 30-4 seconds, and the 5000 metre 
record at Rome in 1957 in 13 minutes 35 
seconds. He was voted the best athlete at 
the 1956 Olympic Games. 

KUTUZOV, Mikhail Ilarionovich, Prince of 
Smolensk, koo-too'zof (1745-1813), Russian 
field-marshal, distinguished himself in the 
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Turkish war, and in 1805 commanded against 
the French. In 1812» as commander-in-chief, 
he fought Napoleon obstinately at Borodino, 
obtained a great victory over Davout and 
Ney at Smolensk. 

KUYP. See Cuyp. 

KUZNETSOV, Pavel, koos-nyi-tsof' (1878- 
), Russian artist, born at Saratov. He 
studied in Moscow and produced mainly 
realistic landscapes and scenes of Kirghiz 
life, his work being represented in the 
Tretiakov Gallery in Moscow. 

KYAN, John Howard (1774-1850), inventor 
1812-36 of the ‘ kyanizing ’ process for 
preserving wood. Born in Dublin, he died 
ill New York. 

KYD, Thomas (1558-94), English dramatist, 
born in London and probably educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, was most likely 
brought up as a scrivener under his father. 
His tragedies early brought him reputation, 
specially The Spanish Tragedy. Kyd trans¬ 


lated from the French (1594) a tedious 
tragedy on Pompey’s daughter Cornelia 
perhaps produced Solyman and 
(1592) and Arden of Feversham. Z 
been credited with a share in other plays and 
the lost original Hamlet. In 
1590-93 he was in the service of an unknown 
lord. Imprisoned in 1593 on a charge of 
atheism (Unitarianism), which he tried tn 
shift on to Marlowe’s shoulders, Jonson’s 
‘ sporting Kyd ’ died in poverty. An edition 
of his plays by Boas was published in 1901 
KYNEWULF. See Cynewulf. * 

KYRLE, John (1637-1724), philanthropist 
was styled the Man of Ross ’ by Pone 
having passed most of his life at Ross in’ 
prefordshire. He spent his time and 
fortune m building churches and hospitals 
on an income of £600 a year. Pope sang his 
praises in his third Moral Epistle, and Warton 
said that he deserved to be celebrated beyond 
any of the heroes of Pindar. 


LAAR, Pieter van, known as li Bamboccio, 
{c. 1590-c. 1658), Dutch painter of pastoral 
scenes, fairs, &c., was born and died at 
Haarlem, but worked much in Rome, 
LABADIE, Jean de 0610-74), French ex- 
Jesuit Protestant pietist, was born at Boiirg 
near Bordeaux, and died at Altona. 

LA BALUE, Jean de (1421-91), French 
cardinal, Bishop of Evreux and Angers, a 
minister of Louis XI, who imprisoned him, 
but not in an iron cage, 1469-80. He was 
born in Poitou, and died in Rome. 
LABANOFF, Prince Alexander (1788-1866), 
a Russian general, the chivalrous defender 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, whose Letters he 
edited (7 vols. London 1844). 

LABE, or Chariieo, Louise (c. 1520-66), a 
beautiful French poetess, born at Parcieux, 
Ain, who in 1542 fought disguised as a knight 
at the siege of Perpignan, and afterwards 
married a wealthy rope-manufacturer, Perrin, 
at Lyons; hence she was called ‘ la Belle 
Cordiere See works by Gonon (1844) and 
Laur (1873). 

LABRDOYSRE, Charles, Comte de, la-bed-^ 
wah-yayr (1786-1815), a Napoleonic field- 
marshal, bom in Paris, was shot after the 
second Bourbon restoration. 

LABICHE, Eugene, la-beesh (1815-88), French 
author of over a hundred comedies, farces 
and vaudevilles, was born and died in Paris, 
and in 1880 was elected to the Academy. 
His Frisette (1846) was the original of Mor¬ 
ton’s ‘ Box and Cox ’ and Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichou (1860) is a perenniar classroom 
favourite. See Augier’s introduction to the 
Thidtre de Labiche (10 vols. 1879), P. Sou- 
paiilt, Eugene Labiche, sa vie, son oeuvre 
(1945). 

LABLACHE, Luigi (1794—1858), operatic 
singer, was bom and died in Naples. His 
father was a French emigre, his mother an 


Irishwoman. He sang at La Scala, Milan 
(1817), and elsewhere. He taught singing to 
Queen Victoria. His voice was a magnificent 
deep bass and his acting was almost as 
remarkable as his singing. 

LABOUCHERE, la-boo-shayr, (1) Henry 
Baron Taunton (1798-1869), British states¬ 
man, of Huguenot ancestry, was educated at 
Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford. In 
1826 he became a Whig M.P., from 1830 for 
Taunton; and, having been president of the 
Board of Trade and colonial secretary, was 
in 1859 raised to the peerage. 

(2) Henry (1831-1912),^ nephew of (1), 
was educated at Eton, and from 1854 to 1864 
was attache or secretary at Washington, 
Munich, Stockholm, St Petersburg, Dresden, 
Constantinople, &c. A Liberal M.P. 1866- 
1906, he founded (1877), edited, and till 1910 
owned Truth. See Lives by Tliorold (1913), 
Pearson (1936). 

LABOULAYE, Edouard Rene de, la-boo-lay 
(1811-83), French jurist and politician, was 
born and died in Paris, and in 1849 became 
professor of Comparative Jurisprudence in 
the College de France. His chief works are 
on French law, and a His to ire politique des 
Etats-Unis (1855-66). He edited a historical 
review and some of his tales, including Paris 
en Amdrique, have been translated. He 
entered the National Assembly in 1871, and 
in 1876 became a life senator. See Life by 
Wallon (1889). 

LA BOURDONNAIS, Bertrand Franfois 
Mahe de, la boor-don-nay (1699-1753), 
French sailor, born at St-Malo, by 1723 
had distinguished himself as captain in the 
naval service of the French Indies. In 1734 
he became governor of lie de France and 
Bourbon and as such he lives for ever in 
Paul et Virginie by J. H. Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre. In 1740 he inflicted great loss 
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Upon England; in 1746 compelled Madras to 
capitulate, but granted terms on payment 
of 9,000,000 livres. Accused by Dupleix 
of betraying the company’s interests, he 
returned to Paris in 1748, and he languished 
in the Bastille until 1752, when he was de¬ 
clared guiltless. 

LA BRUY£RE, Jeao de, brii-yayr (1645--96), 
French writer, born at Paris, and educated 
by the Oratorians, was chosen to aid Bossuet 
in educating the dauphin. For a time he 
was treasuicr at Caen, lie became tutor to 
the Due de Bourbon, grandson of the Great 
Conde, and received a pension from the 
Condes until his death. FHs Caracteres 
(loSSj, which gamed him a host of implacable 
enemies as well as an immense reputation 
consists of two parts, the one a translation 
of Theophrastus, the other a collection of 
maxims, reflections and character-portraits 
of men and women of the time. He found 
a powerful protectress in the Duchesse de 
Bourbon, a daughter of Louis XIV, in 1693 
he was elected to the Academy. His Dia¬ 
logues siir le quietisme (1699) were directed 
against Fenelon. A great writer rather than 
a great thinker, his insight into character is 
shrewd rather than profound. See the 
edition by Servois (3 vols. 1864-82); the 
translation of the Caracteres by Helen 
Stott (1890); Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits lit- 
teraires; and works by Monllot (1904) 
Lange (1909) and Magne (1914). 

LACAILLE, Nicolas Louis de, la-kaJi'y" 
{!713~62), a French astronomer, who in 
1751 visited the Cape. He was the first to 
measure a South African arc of the meridian 
LA CALPRENLDE. See CALPRENfeoE. 
LACEPEDE,^ Bernard de Laville, Comte de, 
la-se-ped (1756-1825), French writer and 
naturalist, born at Agen, became curator in 
the Royal Gardens at Pans m 1785, and at the 
Revolution professor of Natural History in 
the Jardm des Plantes. He was made 
senator in 1799, minister of state in 1809 
and in 1814 peer of France. Besides con¬ 
tinuing Buffon’s Natural History, he wrote 
Histoire naturelle des poissons (1803), Les 
Ages de la nature (1830), &c. An edition of 
his works appeared in 1876. 

LACHAISE, Fran<fois d’Aix (1624-1709) 
Rench Jesuit, born at the castle of Aix iri 
Forez. Louis XIV selected him for his 
confessor m 1675—a post he retained till his 
death in spite of the dilficuities of his position. 
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T'uf ™ 7 --- ijjj, pusiuou. rautle (1912) 

was called after LACOSTE, Robert 

aim. See f.rte hv /iqcoa t- . * 


was cane 

him. See Life by Chantelauze (1859) 

Lx\ CHAUSSEE, Pierre Claude Nivelle de, 
la sho-say (1692—1754), French playwright, 
bom in Paris, began writing plays after he 
was forty and produced several of a senti¬ 
mental nature, which enjoyed great popula- 
nty. Lacomedie lar may ante, as his work was 
na^ed by critics, did however have a certain 
influence on later writers, including Voltaire. 

plays were Prejuge d la mode 
\^i^\Melanide (1741), and VEcole des 
meres (1744). See G. Lanson, Nivelle de la 
Chaussde (1887). 

LACHMANN, Karl Konrad Friedrich Wilhelm, 


a member of the Academy. He edited the 
Nibehmgenlied, Walter von der Vogilweide 
Propertius, Lucretius, &c. In his 
umgen hi maintained that the Iliad coasted 
of sixteen independent lays enlarged and 
mtcrpolated. The smallef edition of ht 
^ ®PP®^red in 1831; the larger 

mainly on uncial 

dt -?!’ ml? Choderlos 

ae, /c/o (1 /41-1803), French novelist and 

Fn Romantic and 

frustrated, he spent nearly all his life in the 

SLxty and ended his career as a general. He 
is_ icmembered by his one masterpiece Les 
Liaisons dangereiises (1782). This novel in 
influence of Rousseau and 
Richardson and is a cynical, detached 
analysis of personal and sexual relationships. 
the^^Tit Aldington, under 

^ppeal;^?'n Acguairaances, 

LACOMBE, Loots TrouiOon, -kob (1818-84) 
French composer, born at Bourges His 

A/ cantata Sappho 
(lo7b). His opera Winkelried was produced 

Boyer (Paris 

amine, Charles Marie de (1701- 
geographer, was born and 
died m Pans, served in the army, travelled 
extensively, and was sent to Peru (1735-43) 
to measure a degree of the meridian. He 
explored the Amazon, brought back curari 
cmd definite intormation as to india-rubber, 
favour of inoculation. 

Baptiste Henri (1802- 
1661 ), French theologian, born at Recey- 
sur-Ource, studied law in Paris. A convert 
irom Deism, he was ordained in 1827. He 
attracted attention by his Conferences at 
Notre Dame (1835-36) but withdrew to 
Rome at the height of his fame, entering the 
Dominican order in 1839, Next year he 
reappeared at Notre Dame, where he 
renewed his success, and in 1854 he delivered 
his ast and most eloquent Conferences at 
Toulouse, thereafter becoming director of the 
College de Soreze. He was a member of the 
Academy. See his letters, his Testament 
icF)\ ’ Lives by Montalembert ftrans. 
n^ik (traps. 1867), De Broglie 

(job9), D Haussonville (trans. 1913) Bezv 

(1910). Pautle (1912), Honnef (1924) ’ ^ 


» .rw"''"*' (1898- ), French 

Socialist politician, was born at Azerat, S.W. 
France, and began his career as a tax- 
collector. Later he became editor of the civil 
servants’ journal and a member of the 
administrative committee of the C.G.T. In 
the second World War he began the first 
trade union Resistance group. In 1944 he 
was_ minister of industrial production and 
minister for industry and commerce in 1946- 
1947 and again in 1948. In 1956 he became 
resident minister in Algeria, and his at times 
ruthless campaign against the rebels there 
served to underline one controversial aspect 
of French post-war politics. 

A ^'mmnr'Trtw nr m ...v -_ 


aKH'man 7)1^ vyimeim, ot French post-war politics, 

successively at Konigsberg and Berlin, and 


de (1766-1855), French journalist iid 
historian, born at Metz, was attracted to 
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Paris on tiie outbreak of the Revolution. He 
helped to edit the Debats and the Journal de 
Paris, was a member of the French Academy 
from 1811 and its president in 1816. Of his 
works the best-known are Histoire du dix- 
huitieme siecle (1808), Precis historique de la 
Revolution (1801-06), d.nd Histoire de France 
pendant les guerres de religion (1814-16). See 
Life by Alden (1959). .... 

(2) Pierre Louis (1751-1824), brother of (1), 
was an advocate and journalist, and wrote 
on law. He was a member of the Pans 
Commune and was elected to the States- 

General and Legislative Assembly. _ 

LACROIX, la-krwah, (1) Paul (1806-84), 
French scholar, better known as P. L. Jacob, 
Bibliophile, was born and died in Paris. 
While still at school he began to edit the old 
French classics, as Marot, Rabelais, &c. He 
wrote an immense number of romances, 
plays, histories, biographies, and a great 
series on the manners, customs, costumes, 
arts and sciences of France from the middle 
ages. He also wrote two elaborate works on 
the History of Prostitution under the name 
‘ Pierre Dufour From 1855 he was keeper 
of the Arsenal library. 

(2) Siivestre Francois (1765-1843), French 
mathematician, was born and died in Paris. 
His works on the Calculus (1797-1800) are 
famous. They were translated into English 
in 1816. 

LACTANTIUS, Lucius Caelius (or Caecilius) 
Firmianus (4th cent.), Christian apologist, 
was brought up in Africa, and settled as a 
teacher of rhetoric in Hiconiedia in Bithynia, 
where he was converted probably by witness¬ 
ing the constancy of the Christian martyrs 
under the persecution of Diocletian. About 
313 he was invited to Gaul by Constantine, 
to act as tutor to his son Crispus. His 
principal work is his Divinariim Institutionum 
lihri vii. See editions by Migne (vol. vi, 1844) 
and Brandt and Laubmann (Vienna 1890-97). 
LACY, Peter, Count (1678-1751), Russian 
field-marshal, was born in Limerick, and 
had fought as an Irish Jacobite and in the 
French service, when about 1698 he entered 
that of Russia. 

LAENNEC, Rene Theophile Hyacinthe (1781- 
1826), French physician, born at Quimper in 
Brittany, from 1799 an army doctor, in 1814 
became editor of the Journal de M^decine and 
physician to the Salpetriere and in 1816 chief 
physician to the Hopital Necker, where he 
invented the stethoscope. His work on tuber¬ 
culosis, peritonitis and chest diseases was 
valuable. In 1819 he published his Traiti de 
rauscultation mediate. See Lives by Lallour 
(1868), Du Chatellier (1885), Webb (1928). 
LA FAROE, John (1835-1910), American 
landscape and ecclesiastical painter, born in 
New York, is best known by his mural and 
stained-glass work. He wrote Lectures on 
Art, Letters from Japan, &c. 

LA FARINA, Giuseppe (1815-63). Italian 
historian and statesman, was born at Messina. 
He died in Turin. He was an early advocate 
of Italian unity and wrote a history of Italy. 
LAFAYETTE, Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch 
Gilbert Metier, Marquis de (1757-1834), 
French reformer, was born in the castle of 
Chavagnac in Auvergne. He entered the 


army, sailed for America in 1777 to aid the 
colonists, and by Washington was given a 
division. He was home for a few months in 
1779, crossed the Atlantic again, was charged 
with the defence of Virginia, and shared in the 
battle of Yorktown. On a third visit to 
America in 1784, he had an enthusiastic 
reception. Now a pronounced reformer he 
was called to the Assembly of Notables in 
1787, sat in the States-General, and in the 
National Assembly of 1789. Fie laid on its 
table a declaration of rights based on the 
American Declaration of Independence and 
appointed to command the armed citizens’ 
formed the National Guard. He struggled 
incessantly for order and humanity, but the 
Jacobins hated his moderation, the court 
abhorred his reforming zeal. He supported 
the abolition of title and all class privileges 
He won the first victories at Philippeville' 
Maubeuge and Florcnncs, but the hatred of 
the Jacobins increased, and at length he rode 
over the frontier to Liege and was imprisoned 
by the Austrians till Bonaparte obtained his 
liberation in 1797. He sat in the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1818-24 as one of the extreme 
Left, and in 1825-30 was again a leader of the 
Opposition. In 1830 he took part in the 
Revolution, and commanded the National 
Guards. In 1824 he revisited America, by 
invitation of Congress, who voted him 
200,000 dollars and a township. He died 
at Paris. See MJmoires, Correspondance, et 
Manuscrits (1837-40); studies by Warm 
(1824), Sarrans (1832), Tuckerman (1889), 
Bardoux (1892-93), Tower (1895), Crow 
(1916), Delteil (1928), Kayser (1928), Whit¬ 
lock (1929), De la Bedoyere (1933), Gotts- 
chalk (1942). 

LA FAYETTE, Marie Madeleine Pioche de 
Lavergne, Comtesse de (1634-93), French 
novelist and reformer of French romance- 
writing, was born in Paris, her father being 
marshal and governor of Le Havre. She 
married the Comte de La Fayette in 1655, 
and in her thirty-third year formed a liaison 
with La Rochefoucauld, which lasted until 
his death in 1680. Down to her own death 
she still played a leading part at the French 
court, as was proved by her Lettere inedite 
(Turin 1880); prior to their publication it 
was believed that her last years were given 
to devotion. Her novels are Zatde (1670) and 
La Princesse de Cldves (1678) which is a vivid 
picture of the court-life of her day and led to 
a reaction against the long-winded romances 
of Calprenede and Scudery, See Mimoires 
(ed. by Asse 1890), books by Ashton (1922), 
Magne (1922), Styger (1944), and Sainte- 
Beuve’s Portraits de Femmes. 

LAFERTE, Victor. See Dolgorukova. 

LAFFITTE, (1) Jacques (1767-1844), French 
financier and statesman, born at Bayonne, 
acquired great wealth as a Paris banker, and 
in 1814 became governor of the Bank of 
France, He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1817. In 1830 his house was the 
headquarters of the Revolution, and he 
supplied a great part of the funds needed. 
In November he formed a cabinet, but he 
only held power until March. From the ruins 
of his fortune he founded a Discount Bank 
in 1837. In 1843 he was elected president of 
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the Chamber of Deputies. See his Souvenirs 
(1844), as recorded by Marchal. 

(2) Pierre (1823-1903), French philosopher, 
born at Beguey (Gironde), was friend and 
disciple of Comte. 

LA FOLLETTE, Robert Marion (1855-1925), 
American politician, born at Primrose, Wis., 
was a senator from 1905, and as ‘ Progressive ’ 
candidate for the presidency was defeated 
in 1924, having gained nearly 5 million 
votes. 

LA FONTAINE, Jean de (1621-95), French 
poet, born at Chateau-Thierry in Champagne, 
assisted his father, a superintendent of woods 
and forests. He early devoted himself to the 
study of the old writers and to verse-writing. 
In 1654 he published a verse translation of 
the Eunuchus of Terence, and then went to 
Paris, where Fouquet became his patron. 
His Contes et nouvelles en vers appeared in 
1665, his Fables choisies mises en vers in 
1668, and his Amours de Fsychd et de Cupidon 
in 1669. For nearly twenty years he was 
maintained in the household of Mme de la 
Sabliere. In 1684 he read an admirable 
Discours en vers on his reception by the 
Academy. He was one of the most frivolous 
and dissipated of men, but he was likewise 
one of the most charming and gifted. La 
Fontaine was a great and brilliant writer 
and his verse, especially as found in the 
Contes and Fables, lively and original. The 
best edition is by Regnier (11 vols. 1883-92). 
See Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits, vol. i; works 
by Girardin (2nd ed. 1876), Taine (1882), 
Faguet (1900), F. Hamel (1912), Gohin 
(1931); English verse translation by E. 
Marsh (1933). 

LAGERKVIST, Par (1891— ), Swedish 

writer, studied at Uppsala, began his literary 
career as an expressionist poet with Angest 
(1916) and Kaos (1918), emphasizing the 
catastrophe of war, but later, in the face of 
extremist creeds and slogans, adopted a 
critical humanism in such plays as Bddeln 
(1934) and Dvdrgen (1944), which expose the 
political and social destroyer. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1951 for the novel 
Barabbas (1951), the thief in whose place 
Christ was crucified. The ideological play 
Lat manniskan Leva, ‘ Let Man Live ’ (1949), 
is a study of political terrorism in which 
Christ, Socrates, Bruno, Joan of Arc and an 
American negro appear as victims. He was 
elected a,Swedish Academician in 1940. 
LAGERLOF, Selma (1858-1940), Swedish 
novelist, born in Varmland, became a 
^hoolteacher, and sprang to fame with 
Costa Berling's Saga (1891). Her fairy tales 
and romances earned her a Nobel prize 
0914)* ^ Swedish Academy 

LAGRANGE, Joseph Louis, Comte, •‘grazh 
(1736-1813), mathematician, was born of 
French ancestry at Turin. In 1766 he was 
appointed director of the Berlin Academy, 
having gained a European reputation by 
his completion of the Calculus of Varia¬ 
tions, investigations of sound, harmonics, &c. 
While in Prussia (1766-87), Lagrange read 
before the Berlin Academy about sixty 
dissertations on the application of the 
higher analysis to mechanics and dynamics; 
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one of these was his principal work, the 
°'Vlytme (1788). its central 
principle of virtual velocities 
which he had established in 1764. In Paris 
he was welcomed by the court and lodged 
^ pension of 6000 francs. 
Alter the Revolution he was appointed 
professor in the Normal and Polytechnic 
Schools and a member of the BurLu des 
longitudes. Napoleon made him a member 
or the senate and a Count, and gave him the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Other important works are Theorie des 
Jonctwns, Legons sur le calciil des fonctions 
and Resolution des Equations numiriques, 
Lagrange died at Paris, and was buried in 
the Pantheon. His works have been edited 
T V Darboux (14 vols. 1866-92). 

LA GUARDIA, Fiorello Henry (1882-1947) 
American lawyer and politician, born in New 
York of Italian-Jewish origin, became deputy 
attorney-general of New York (1915-17) 
served with the American air force in Italy 
and sat in congress (1917-21, 1923-33) as a 
Republican. As a popular mayor of New 
York (thrice re-elected, 1933-45) he initiated 
housing and labour safeguards schemes, was 
one of the early opponents of Hitler’s anti- 
Semitic policies—he had his ears boxed in 
public by enraged American fascists—and 
was civil defence director (1941-42) He 
became civil administrator of allied-occupied 
Italy, and in 1946 was appointed director- 
general of U.N.R.R.A. New York’s airport 
after him. See his autobiography 
(1948), and Life by E. Cuneo (1955). 
LAGUERRE, Louis (1663—1721), French, 
artist, born in Paris. In 1683 he came to 
London, where he carried out schemes of 
elaborate, allegorical decoration at Chats- 
worth, Petworth, Blenheim, &c. 

LAHAJ^E, Frederic Cesar/1754-1838), Swiss 
politician, born at Rolle in Vaud, president 
of the Helvetic Republic in 1798-1800, lived 
a good deal in Russia as tutor and as guest of 
Alexander I. He died at Lausanne. 

LA HARPE, Jean Francois de (1739-1803), 
French poet and critic, born at Paris, in 1763 
produced a successful tragedy, Warwick. His 
best-known works are, however, his critical 
lectures, Lyc^e, ou Cours de litterature (1799- 
1805). His Correspondance litteraire (1801) 
by the bitterness of its criticisms rekindled 
fierce controversies. He supported the 
Revolution at first, but after five months’ 
imprisonment (1794) became a firm supporter 
of church and crown. 

LAIDLAW, William (1780-1845), Scottish 
friend and amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott, 
and himself a writer of lyrics, was bom at 
Blackhouse in Selkirkshire. After farming 
with little success at Traquair and Liberton, 
he settled in 1817 as a kind of factor on the 
Abbotsford estate, and was Scott’s trusted 
counsellor in all his schemes of improvement. 
Here, with the exception of three years after 
the disaster in Scott’s affairs, he lived till 
Scott’s death in 1832. Afterwards he was 
factor successively on two Ross-shire estates. 
LAING, (1) Alexander Gordon (1793-1826), 
Scottish explorer, bora at Edinburgh, served 
seven years as an officer in the West Indies, 
He was sent to explore the Niger’s source. 
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which he found, but was murdered after 
leaving Timbuktu. 

(2) David (1793-1878), Scottish antiquary, 
the son of an Edinburgh bookseller, for thirty 
years followed his father’s trade, and from 
1837 till his death was librarian of the Signet 
Library. He was honorary secretary of the 
Bannatyne Club, and edited many of its 
issues. An LL.D. of Edinburgh, he left 
behind him a private library of unusual value, 
and bequeathed many rare MSS. to Edin¬ 
burgh University. His more important works 
were his editions of Baillie’s Letters and 
Journals (1841-42), of John Knox (1846-64), 

Sir David Lyndsay, Dunbar and Henryson. 

See Life by G. Goudie (1914). 

(3) John. See Halkett, Samuel. 

(4) Malcolm (1762-1818), historian, was 
born in Orkney, educated at Kirkwall and 
Edinburgh University, and called to the bar 
in 1785, but never became a successful 
advocate. He completed Henry’s History of 
Great Britain (1793), and in 1802 published 
his owm History of Scotland^ 1603-1707. His 
Poems of Ossian is an onslaught on Maepher- 
son. 

(5) Samuel (1780-1868), brother of (4), 
travelled and wrote on Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, France, &c., and translated the 
Heimskringla. 

(6) Samuel (1812-97), son of (5), chairman 
of the Brighton railway, Liberal M.P. for 
Wick, wrote on the conflict of science with 
religion. 

LAIRD, (1) John (1805-74), a Birkenhead 
ship-builder and M.P., born at Greenock, 
one of the earliest constructors of iron vessels. 

(2) John (1887-1946), Scottish philosopher, 
born at Durris, Kincardineshire, studied at 
Edinburgh, Heidelberg and Cambridge, and 
was professor at Daihousie, Nova Scotia 
(1912), Belfast (1913-24) and at Aberdeen 
(1924-46). His Study in Realism (1920) 
defined his own metaphysical standpoint. 

He is best knowm, however, for his studies 
of Hume (1932) and Hobbes (1934) and his 
edition of Samuel Alexander’s works (1939). 

He was Gifford lecturer at Glasgow (1939) 
and was elected F.B.A. in 1933. 

(3) Maegregor (1808-61), brother of (1), 
also born at Greenock, shared Lander’s last 
expedition to the Niger. 

LAIRESSE, Gerard de (1641-1711), Dutch 
painter and etcher, the author, after he 
became blind in 1690, of Art of Painting 
(trans. 1738). 

LAIS, the name of two Corinthian courtesans, 
famous for their beauty. The elder flourished 
during the Peloponnesian war; the younger, 
born in Sicily, came as a child to Corinth, 
and sat as a model to Apelles. 

LAKE, Gerard, Viscount (1744-1808), British 
general, served in Germany 1760-62, America 
1781, and the Low Countries 1793-94, his 
most brilliant exploit being the capture of 
some forts near Lille. In 1798 he routed the 
rebels at Vinegar Hill, and received the 
surrender of the French near Cloone. In 
N.W, India (1801—07), against Sindia and 
Holkar he won several battles and took 
Aligarh, Delhi and Agra. See Memoir by 
Pearce (1908). ^ 

LALANDE, Joseph Jerome Le Fran<pais de 


LAMARCK 

(1732-1807), French astronomer, born at 
Bourg-en-Bresse, was sent to Berlin in 1751 
to determine the moon’s parallax. He was 
from 1762 professor of Astronomy in the 
College de France, from 1795 director of 
the Paris Observatory. His chief work is 
Traite Wastronomie {\16A; 3rd ed. 1792) 
LALIQUE, Rene, la~leek (1860-1945), French 
jeweller, born at Ay. He was also an artist- 
craftsman in glass which he decorated with 
relief figures, animals and flowers. 

LALLY, (1) Thomas Arthur, Comte de, Baron 
de Toilenda! (1702-66), French general, born 
at Romans in Dauphine, son of Sir Gerard 
O’Lally, an Irish Jacobite in the French 
service. Lally distinguished himself in 
Flanders, accompanied Prince Charles 
Edward to Scotland in 1745, and in 1756 
became commander-in-chief in the French 
East Indies. He commenced vigorous 
hostilities against the British, and besieged 
Madras; but being defeated, retreated to 
Pondicherry, which was attacked in March 
1760 by a superior British force. Lally 
capitulated in January 1761, and was 
conveyed to England. Accused of cowardice, 
he returned to France, and was thrown into 
the Bastille. The parliament of Paris at 
last condemned him, and he was executed 
May 7, 1766. But his son, supported by 
Voltaire, procured a royal decree in 1778, 
declaring the condemnation unjust, and 
restoring ail the forfeited honours. See 
Mallcson’s French in India. 

(2) Trophime Gerard, Marquis de Lally- 
Tollendal (1751-1830), son of (1), was one of 
those nobles who acted in the States General 
in 1789 with the Third Estate, but soon 
allied himself with the court. He advocated 
a constitution with two chambers, and sought 
to protect the king, but had to flee to England. 
Louis XVUI made him a peer. He wrote 
Defence of the French Emigrants (1794), and 
Life of Wentworth, Earl of Strafford (2nd ed. 
1814). 

LALO, (Victor Antoine) Edouard (1823-92), 
French composer and viola player, born at 
Lille of a military family. His musical 
compositions include Symphonie espagnole 
and other violin works, and operas, the 
best known being Le Roi d"Ys, and the ballet 
Namoitna. 

LAMARCK, Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine 
de Monet, Chevalier de (1744-1829), French 
naturalist and pre-Darwinian evolutionist, 
was born at Bazentin, and at seventeen 
joined the French army in Germany. 
Stationed as an officer at Toulon and 
Monaco, he became interested in the Medi¬ 
terranean flora; and resigning after an 
injury, he held a post in a Paris bank, and 
meanwhile worked at botany. In 1773 he 
published a Flore frangaise. In 1774 he 
became a member of the French Academy 
and keeper of the royal garden (afterwards 
the nucleus of Jardin des plantes), and here 
he lectured for twenty-five years on Inverte¬ 
brate Zoology. About 1801 he had begun 
to think about the relations and origin of 
species, expressing his conclusions in his 
famous Philosophie zoologique (1809). His 
His to ire des animaux sans vert^bres appeared 
in 1815-22. Hard work and illness enfeebled 
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his sight and left him blind and poor. 
Lamarck broke with the old notion of species, 
expressly denied the unchangeableness of 
species, sought to explain their transformation 
and the evolution of the animal world, and 
prepared the way for the now accepted 
theory of descent. See Cuvier’s Eloge of 
him (1832); C. Claus, Lamarck als Begriinder 
der Descendenztheorie (1888); Haeckel, 
Darwin, Goethe, iind Lamarck (1882), 
Packard, Lamarck the Founder of Evolution 
(1902), E. Perrier, Lamarck (1925), and H. G. 
Cannon, Lamarck and Modern Genetics 
(1960). 

LA MARMORA, Alfonso Ferrero, Marquis de 
(1804-78), Italian soldier, born at Turin, 
distinguished himself in the national war of 
1848, and in 1849 was appointed minister of 
war. He commanded the Sardinian troops 
in the Crimea (1855), took part in the war of 
1859, was commander-in-chief in 1861, and 
in 1864 prime-minister. In the campaign 
against Austria in 1866 he lost the battle of 
Custozza. His publication (1873) of the 
secret negotiations between Prussia and Italy 
incurred the censure of Bismarck. See 
monograph by Massari (1880). 

LAMARTINE, Alphonse Marie Louis de 
(1790-1869), French poet, statesman and 
historian, born at Macon, was brought up 
on ultra-royalist principles, spent much of 
his youth in Italy, and on the fall of Napoleon 
entered the Garde royale. His lirst volume 
of poems, probably his best known and most 
successful, the Meditations, were published 
in 1820. He was successively secretary of 
legation at Naples and charge d'affaires at 
Florence. In 1829 he declined the post of 
foreign secretary in the Polignac ministry, 
and by another series of poems, Harmonies 
podtiqiies et religieuses, achieved his unani¬ 
mous election to the Academy. Lamartine, 
still a royalist, disapproved of the Revolution 
of 1830. A tour to the East produced his 
Souvenirs d'Orient. Recalled to France in 
1833, he became deputy for Macon. Between 
1834 and 1848 he published his poems, 
Jocelyn and La Chute dJin ange, and the 
celebrated Histoire des Girondins, The 
Orleanist regime was repugnant to him; and 
he became a member of the Provisional 
Government (1848), and, as minister of 
foreign affairs, the ruling spirit. After two 
risings of the extreme party of Louis Blanc 
and Ledru Rollin, the executive committee 
resigned, and conferred the command of the 
forces on Cavaignac. After a terrible conflict 
the insurrection was suppressed- When 
Napoleon came to power Lamartine devoted 
himself to literature, publishing Confidences, 
Raphael (both autobiographical), Genevieve, 
the Tailleur de pierres de St-Point (a prose 
tale), and Histoire de la restauration. He 
wrote on Joan of Arc, Cromwell, Madame 
de Sevigne, &c., and issued monthly Entretiens 
familiers. He died at Passy, February 28. 
See monographs by Lady M. Domville 
(1888), Reyssie (1892), Rod (1892), Deschanel 
(1893), Quentin-Bauchart (1903-07), Doumic 
(1912), Lanson (1915), Barthou (1916), 
Whitehouse (1919); and Baillon and Harris: 
UEtat present des etudes lamartiniennes 
(1933). 


LAMB, (1) Lady Caroline. See Melbourne. 

(2) Charles (1775—1834), English essayist, 
was born m the Temple, London, where 
his father was clerk to Samuel Salt, a 
bencher. At Christ’s Hospital 
iy«z-8y, he soon afterwards obtained a 
situation in the South Sea House, but in 1792 
procured promotion to the India House 
where he remained for more than thirty 
years. In 1792 also Samuel Salt died, and 
with a legacy from him, Charles’s salary, and 
whatever his elder sister Mary (1764-1847) 
could earn by needlework, the family retired 
to humble lodgings. In 1796 the terrible 
disaster occurred which was destined to 
mould the future life of Charles Lamb. The 
strain of insanity inherited from the mother, 
began to show itself in Mary and in an attack 
of mania she stabbed her mother. Her 
brother’s guardianship was accepted by the 
authorities and to this trust Charles Lamb 
from that moment devoted his life. In the 
meantime Charles had fallen in love, but 
renounced all hope of marriage when the 
duty of tending his sister appeared to him 
paramount. Lamb’s earliest poems (1795), 
first printed with Coleridge’s in 1796-97, 
were prompted by this deep attachment In 
1798 La_mb and Charles Lloyd made a 
venture in a slight volume of their own 
{Blank Verse); and here for the first time 
Lamb’s individuality made itself felt in the 
‘ Old Familiar Faces In 1797 he also 
published his little prose romance. The Tale of 
Rosamund Gray and Old Blind Margaret; and 
in 1801 John Woodvil —the fruit of that study 
of the dramatic poetry of the Elizabethan 
period, in whose revival he was to bear so 
large a part. Meantime, Lamb and his 
sister were wandering from lodging to 
lodging, and in 1801 they removed to Lamb’s 
old familiar neighbourhood, where they 
continued for sixteen years. Charles’s 
experiments in literature had as yet brought 
him neither money nor reputation and, to 
raise a few pounds, he wrote a farce, Mr H., 
produced at Drury Lane in December 1806, 
and famous only for its failure. For William 
Godwin’s * Juvenile Library Charles and 
Mary wrote in 1807 their Tales from Shake¬ 
speare —Mary Lamb taking the comedies, 
Charles the tragedies. This was Lamb’s first 
success. The brother and sister next com¬ 
posed jointly Mrs Leicester's School (1807) 
and Poetry for Children (1809). Charles also 
made a prose version of the Adventures of 
Ulysses; and a volume of selections from the 
Elizabethan dramatists exhibited him as one 


of the most subtle and original of poetical 
critics. Three years later his unsigned articles 
in Leigh Hunt’s Reflector on Hogarth and 
the tragedies of Shakespeare proved him a 
prose writer of new and unique quality. In 
1818 Lamb collected his scattered verse and 
prose in two volumes as the Works of Charles 
Lamb, and this paved the way for his being 
invited to join the staff of the new London 
Magazine. His first essay, in August 1820, 
‘ Recollections of the old South Sea House *, 
was signed Elia, the name of a foreigner who 
had been a fellow-clerk. The JLast Essays of 
Elia were collected in 1833. In 1825 Lamb, 
who had been failing in health, resigned h 
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post in the India House, with a pension of 
£441. The brother and sister were now free 
to wander; finally they removed to Edmon¬ 
ton. The absence of settled occupation had 
not brought Lamb the comfort he had looked 
for: the separation from his friends and the 
now almost continuous mental alienation of 
his sister left him companionless, and with 
the death of Coleridge in 1834 the chief 
attractions of his life were gone. In Decem¬ 
ber of that year, he too died. He was buried 
in Edmonton churchyard. His sister survived 
him nearly thirteen years, and was buried by 
his side. Lamb’s place in literature is unique 
and unchallengeable. As a personality he 
is more intimately known to us than any 
other figure in literature, unless it be Samuel 
Johnson. He is familiar to us through his 
works, which are composed in the form of 
personal confidences; through his many 
friends who have made known his every 
mood and trait; and through his letters, 
the most fascinating correspondence in our 
language. The profound and imaginative 
character of his criticism, and with it the 
reckless humour of the Bohemian and the 
farceur; his loyalty and generosity to his 
friends; his wild fun alternating with 
tenderness or profound philosophic musings 
—it is this wonderful blending of opposites 
that has made Lamb the most dearly loved 
of English men of letters. The chief authori¬ 
ties for Lamb are his own writings, and the 
Life and Letters (1837) and Final Memorials 
(1848) by Talfourd. See monographs by 
B. W. Procter (1866), Ainger (1882), Deroc- 
quigny (Paris 1904); Life of Mary Lamb by 
Mrs Gilchrist (1883); The Lambs by Hazlitt 
(1897); Edmund Blunden, Charles Lamb and 
his Contemporaries (1933), and Charles Lamb: 
His Life Recorded by his Contemporaries 
(1934); the editions by Ainger (1883-88), 
W. Macdonald (12 vols. 1903), and E. V. 
Lucas (in 7 vols., together with the Life in 

2 vols., 1903-05; revised 1921; Letters, 

3 vols., 1935). 

(3) William. See Melbourne. 

(4) Willis Eugene (1913- ), American 
physicist, professor of Physics at Columbia 
University (1948), at Stanford University 
(1951), in 1955 shared with Kusch the Nobel 
prize for physics for his researches into the 
hydrogen spectrum. 

LAMBALLE, Marie Therese Louise de 
Savoie-Carignan, Princess de (1749-92), born 
at Turin, daughter of the Prince of Carignan, 
in 1767 married Louis of Bourbon, Prince of 
Lamballe, but next year was left a widow. 
Beautiful and charming, she was made by 
Marie Antoinette superintendent of the 
household (1774), and her own intimate 
companion. She escaped to England in 
1791, but returned to share the queen’s 
imprisonment in the Temple, and refused 
the oath of detestation of the king, queen 
and monarchy (September 3, 1792). As she 
stepped out of the court-room she was cut 
down, amid barbarities that have since been 
exaggerated. See Lives by Lescure (1865), 
Bertin (2nd ed. 1894), Sir F. Montefiore 
(1896) and B. C. Hardy (1908). 

LAMBE, John (d. 1628), an astrologer, patron¬ 
ized by Buckingham, and mobbed to death. 


LAMBERT, (1) Constant (1905-51). English 
composer, conductor and critic, the son of 
George Washington Lambert, A.R.A. (1873- 
1930), portrait painter, was born in London 
His first success came when, as a student at 
the Royal College of Music, he was com¬ 
missioned by Diaghilev to write a ballet, 
Romeo and Juliet^ first performed in 1926 
For several years Lambert worked as con¬ 
ductor for the Camargo Society and later of 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, upon which company 
his outstanding musicianship and under¬ 
standing of the problems of ballet had a 
lasting influence; he was also active as a 
concert conductor and music critic. His 
book Music Ho! (1934) is enlivened by his 
understanding of painting, his appreciation 
of jazz, his devotion to Elizabethan music 
and the works of such debatable composers 
as Liszt and Berlioz, and by its acidly witty, 
polished style. Of his compositions. The Rio 
Grande (1929), one of the most successful 
concert works in jazz idiom, is perhaps the 
most famous, but his lyrical gifts show 
themselves in the ballets Pomona (1927) and 
Horoscope (1938) as well as the cantata 
Summer'’s Last Will and Testament (1936). 
His concerto for piano and chamber orchestra 
was composed in memory of Philip Heseltine. 

(2) Johann Heinrich (1728-77), German 
mathematician, was born at Mulhausen in 
Alsace, and died in Berlin. From 1764 he was 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. He 
first showed how to measure scientifically the 
intensity of light, in his Photometria (1760). 
A work of his on analytical logic (1764) was 
greatly valued by Kant. Among his other 
works are Kosmologische Briefe (1761) and 
Anlage ziir Architektonik (1771). See Life by 
Huber (1829) and Baensch’s monograph on 
his philosophy (1902). 

(3) John (1619-84), English soldier, born 
at Calton near Settle, Yorkshire, studied at 
the Inns of Court, but on the outbreak of the 
Great Rebellion became a captain under 
Fairfax, and at Marston Moor led Fairfax’s 
cavalry. Commissary-general of the army 
in the north (1645), and major-general of 
the northern counties (1647), he helped 
Cromwell to crush Hamilton at Preston, 
and captured Pontefract Castle in March 
1649. In 1650 he went with Cromwell to 
Scotland as major-general, led the van at 
Dunbar, won the victory of Inverkeithdng, 
followed Charles to Worcester, and at the 
battle commanded the troops on the eastern 
bank of the Severn. He helped to instal 
Oliver as protector, but opposed the proposi¬ 
tion to declare him king. He headed the 
cabal which overthrew Richard Cromwell; 
was now looked upon as the leader of the 
Fifth Monarchy or extreme republican party; 
suppressed the royalist insurrection in 
Cheshire, August 1659 and virtually governed 
the country with his officers as the ‘ com¬ 
mittee of safety Monk’s counter-plot 
frustrated his designs. Fie was sent to the 
Tower, tried in 1662, and kept prisoner on 
Drake’s Island till his death. See W. H. 
Dawson, CromwelVs Understudy (1938). 

LAMBTON, John George. See Durham. 

LAM[E, Gabriel (1795-1870), French mathe¬ 
matician and engineer, worked in Russia as 
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an engineer b^ore becoming professor of 
Physics at the Ecole poly technique in Paris. 
He investigated problems of elasticity and 
heat. 

LAMENNAIS, Felicite Robert de, la-me-nay 
(1782-1854), French writer, born at St-Malo, 
retired with his brother, a priest, to their 
estate at La Chesnaie near Dinan, where he 
wrote Reflexions stir V^tat de rdglise (1808), 
which was suppressed by Napoleon. On 
returning from London, whither he had fled 
during the Hundred Days, he was ordained 
priest, and began in 1816 his famous w 
rindifference en matiere de religion (1818-24), 
a magnificent, if paradoxical denunciation of 
private judgment and toleration, which was 
favourably received at Rome. But notions 
of popular liberty, fanned by the revolution 
of 1830, began to change his outlook, and 
UAvenir, a journal founded by him in 1830 
with Montalembert and others, was sus¬ 
pended in 1831 and officially condemned by 
the pope in 1832. The Paroles dUm croyant 
(1834) brought about complete rupture with 
the church, and revolutionary doctrines in 
his later work got him a year’s imprisonment. 
Active in the 1848 revolution, he sat in the 
Assembly until the coup d'dtat. At his death 
he refused to make peace with the church. 
His works include the remarkable Esquisse 
d'une philosophie (1840-46). See works by 
Roussel (1892), Gibson (1896), Marechal 
(1907-13) and Duine (1922). 

LAMETTRIE, Julien Ofifray de (1709-51), 
French philosopher, born at St-Malo, became 
a French army surgeon in 1742; but the 
publication in 1745 of a materialistic work, 
VHistoire natiirelle de Fame, roused such 
odium that he sought refuge in Leyden 
(1746). He published VHomme machine 
(1748), and escaped arrest by accepting an 
invitation from Frederick the Great. In 
Berlin he continued his materialistic studies 
in VHomme plante (1748), UArt de joiiir 
(1751), La Volupti, &c. He also wrote 
satirical books against doctors. See a 
memoir by Frederick prefixed to his works 
(1774), and monographs by Quepat (1873), 
Du Bois-Reymond (1875) and Poritzky 
(1900). 

LAMOND, Frederic (1868-1948), Scottish 
pianist and composer, born in Glasgow. A 
pupil of Billow and Liszt, he made his debut 
at Berlin in 1885. He excelled in playing 
Beethoven. Among his compositions are an 
overture Aus dem schottischen Hochlande, a 
symphony and several piano works. 
LAMONT, Johann von (1805-79), Scottish- 
German astronomer, born in Braemar, went 
in 1817 to the Scottish seminary at Ratisbon, 
and became in 1835 director of Bogenhausen 
Observatory. In 1852 he became professor 
of Astronomy at Munich. He wrote 
Handhuch des Erdmagnetisrnus. 
LAMORICIRRE, Christophe Leon Louis 
Juchault de, la-^mor-^ees-yayr (1806-65), French 
general, born at Nantes, entered the army 
in 1826, and served in Algeria 1833-47. 
Through his energy chiefly the war was 
brought to an end by the capture of Abd-el- 
Kader in 1847. In June 1848 he carried the 
Paris barricades and quelled the Socialists. 
He was war-minister under Cavaignac, but 


was banished at the coup d'itat of 1851. He 
went to Rome in 1860, commanded the papal 
troops, but, defeated by Cialdini (September 
18), capitulated at Ancona. He died near 
Amiens. See Lives by Keller (3rd ed. 1891) 
and Rastoul (1894). 

LA MOTTE, (1) Antoine Houdar de (1672- 
1731), French poet and playwright, was born 
and died in Paris. He was translator of the 
Iliad into French verse. Of his other writings, 
perhaps the best known is the play Ines de 
Castro. 

(2) Jeanne de Valois, Comtesse de (1756- 
1791), French adventuress who duped the 
Cardinal de Rohan over the Diamond Neck¬ 
lace, and was branded and imprisoned (1786), 
but escaped (1787) to London, where she was 
killed by falling drunk from a three-story 
window. See her autobiography (1793), and 
Carlyle’s Essays (1837). 

LA MOTTE FbUQUE. See Fouqu6. 
LANCASTER, (1) Sir James (1554 or 1555- 
1618), English navigator, was a soldier and 
merchant in Portugal, visited the East Indies 
in 1591-94, and in 1595 captured Pernam¬ 
buco. In 1600-03 he commanded the first fleet 
of the East India Company that visited the 
East Indies, and on his return was knighted. 
He promoted the voyages of Hudson, Baffin, 
&c., in search of the North-west Passage. 
See Markham’s Voyages of Sir James 
Lancaster (1877), and The Voyages of Sir 
James Lancaster, ed. Sir W. Foster (1940). 

(2) Joseph (1778-1838), English education¬ 
ist, opened a school in London in 1798. He 
organized a corps of elder boys or monitors, 
to take charge of the rest and instruct them 
under his supervision. This monitorial 
system quickly found favour, and was taken 
up by the Nonconformists, while Andrew 
Bell and his rival system were supported by 
the Church of England. The Lancasterian 
schools were undenominational, and the 
Bible formed a large part of the teaching. 
The Royal Lancasterian Society, afterwards 
known as the British and Foreign School 
Society, was formed in 1808. Lancaster’s 
enthusiasm was little controlled by prudence; 
he was thriftless and unmethodical. He 
quitted the Society in anger, emigrated in 
1818 to the United States, and died poor at 
New York. See Lives by Corston (1840) and 
Salmon (1904). 

LANCRET, Nicolas, la-kray (1690-1743), 
French painter, bom in Paris, who imitated 
the style of Watteau. His fete-galante 
paintings have charm, are cleverly executed 
but fall short of Watteau’s in depth. 

LANDELLS, (1) Ebenezer (1808-60), EngUsh 
wood-engraver, born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the originator in 1841 of Punch, worked under 
Bewick, and in 1829 settled in London. He 
contributed wood-engravings to both Punch 
and the Illustrated London News. 

(2) Robert Thomas (1833-77), eldest son 
of (1), was a war artist for the Illustrated 
London News in the Crimean and Franco- 
Prussian wars. 

LANDER, Richard (1804-34), British traveller, 
born at Truro, in 1825 accompanied Clapper- 
ton as his servant to Sokoto. There Clapper- 
ton died, and Lander published an account 
of the expedition. The British government 
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sent him and his brother John (1807-39) to 
make further researches along the lower 
Niger. In 1830 they proved that the Niger 
falls by many mouths into the Bight of 
Benin, as described in their Journal (1832). 
During a third expedition, Richard Lander 
was wounded by Niger natives, and died at 
Fernando Po. See Laird and Oldfield’s 
Narrative of this journey (1837). 

LANDESMANN, Heinrich, pseud. Hiero¬ 
nymus Lorm (1821—1902), German deaf and 
blind poet and prose-writer, born at Nikols- 
burg in Moravia. 

LANDOR, Walter Savage (1775-1864), Eng¬ 
lish writer, was born at Warwick, the son of 
an ex-doctor. At ten he was sent to Rugby, 
but was removed for insubordination; and 
from Trinity College, Oxford, which he 
entered in 1793, he was rusticated next 3 ^car. 
Soon after publishingin 1795, he quar¬ 
relled with his father, but was reconciled, and 
retired to South Wales on an allowance of 
£150 a year. Gebir (1798), a poem showing 
the influence of Milton and Pindar, was the 
occasion of his lifelong friendship with 
Southey; but it was a failure. On his father’s 
death in 1805 Landor had a considerable 
income, but much of it went in equipping 
volunteers to fight Napoleon in Spain (1808). 
Next year he purchased Llanthony Abbey, 
but soon quarrelled with neighbours and 
tenantry alike, and had ruin staring him in 
the face. In 1811 he married Miss Julia 
Thuillier, but the union proved an ill-assorted 
one, and in 1814 he left her in Jersey and 
crossed to France. Rejoined by his wife at 
Tours, he went in 1815 to Italy, where he 
remained at Como, Pisa and Florence till 
1835, with the exception of a short visit to 
England. Count Julian, lacking in all the 
qualities of a successful tragedy, had appeared 
in 1812; and to this period belongs his best- 
known work. Imaginary Conversations (i and 
ii, 1824—29), A second quarrel with his wife 
in 1835 led to his return to Bath till 1858. 
During these years he wrote the Examination 
of Shakespeare (1834), Pericles and Aspasia 
(1836), Pentameron (1837), Hellenics (1847) 
and Poemata et Inscriptiones (1847). In 1858 
an unhappy scandal (see his Dry Sticks 
Fagoted), which involved him in an action 
for libel, again drove him to Italy; and at 
Florence he lived till his death. His imposing 
personal appearance, his imperious will and 
his massive intelligence made Landor one 
of the most original figures. By a narrow 
circle of admirers he is ranked with the great 
names of English literature. But many 
readers find his work artificial. See Forster, 
Life and Works (2 vols, 1869; new ed. 1895); 
Sidney Colvin, Landor (1881); S. Wheeler’s 
Letters of Landor (1897-99); Minch in 
Last Days, Letters, and Conversation (1934); 
M. Elwin, Savage Landor (1942) and Landor, 
a Replevin (1958); the Complete Works, ed- 
Welby and Wheeler (1927-33); the Letters 
(1897) and the Poetical Works (1937), ed. 
Wheeler. 

LANDOWSKA, Wanda, lan~dof'ska (1879- 
1959), Polish pianist, harpsichordist and 
musical scholar, was born in Warsaw. In 
1900 she went to Paris, and in 1912 was called 
to the Berlin Hochschule as professor of the 


Harpsichord. After the first World War 
in which she was detained, she went to 
Switzerland, and eventually returned to 
Paris, having by this time undertaken many 
extensive concert tours. At Saint-Leu-la- 
Foret near Paris she established in 1927 her 
Nicole de musique ancienne, where she gave 
specialized training in the performance of old 
works. In 1940 she had to flee first to the 
south of France, then to Switzerland and 
finally in 1941 to the United States, where 
she remained until her death. A fine harp¬ 
sichordist, she excelled as a player in the 
music of Bach and Handel. She renewed 
interest in the harpsichord and Falla wrote 
for her his concerto for this instrument 
She herself composed songs and piano and 
orchestral pieces. She made a profound 
study of old music and on this subject wrote 
La Musique ancienne (1908, trans. 1927) 
Among her other writings were Bach et ses 
Interprites (1906) and many articles. 

LANDRU, Henri Desire, Id-drii (1869-1922) 
French murderer, born in Paris, served in 
the army, then worked in garages or was 
employed in the furniture trade". Between 
1904 and 1915 he was imprisoned four times 
for swindling, &c. His career as a mass 
murderer began in 1915 and lasted for four 
years, and it was estimated that 300 women 
died at his hands. He was arrested in 1919, 
tried in 1921 and executed the following year! 

LANDSEER, Sir Edv^dn Henry (1802-73)! 
English animal painter, born in London! 
son of the engraver, John Landseer, A.E.R.A. 
(1769-1852). Trained by his father to sketch 
animals from life, he began exhibiting at the 
Royal Academy when only thirteen. His 
animal pieces were generally made subservient 
to some sentiment or idea, without, however, 
losing their correctness and force of draughts¬ 
manship. Dogs and deer were his favourite 
and best subjects; the scene of several fine 
pictures is laid in the highlands of Scotland, 
which he first visited in 1824. In 1826 he 
was elected an A.R.A., in 1830 an R.A., 
and in 1850 was knighted. His Monarch of 
the Glen, which in 1892 fetched 6900 guineas, 
was exhibited in 1851; the bronze lions at the 
foot of Nelson’s Monument in Trafalgar 
Square were modelled by him (1859-66). 
Landseer was elected P.R.A. in 1866, but 
declined the honour. He was buried in St 
Paul’s. Most of Landseer’s pictures are well 
known from the excellent engravings of them 
by his elder brother Thomas (1796-1880). 
See works by Stephens (1880), Loftic (1891), 
Manson (1902). 

LANDSTEINER, Karl (1868-1943), Austrian 
pathologist, born in Vienna, was professor of 
Pathological Anatomy there from 1909. In 
the United States he was a member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
(1922-39) and won the Nobel prize in 1930 
for physiology and medicine, especially for 
his valuable discovery of the four different 
types of human blood and of the Rh factor. 

LANE, (1) (William) Arbuthoot (1856-1943), 
British surgeon, born at Fort George, 
Inverness-shire. He was one of the most 
outstanding surgeons of his day, being the 
first to join fractures with metal plates 
instead of wires* Other important contri- 
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butions to medicine were his treatment of 
the cleft palate and of ‘ chronic intestinal 
stasis In 1925 he founded the New Health 
Society. 

(2) Edward William (1801-76), English 
Arabic scholar, born at Hereford, began life 
as an engraver; but the need of a warmer 
climate took him to Egypt (1825-28, 1833- 
1835), and with Egypt the whole of his 
subsequent work was connected. The result 
was his Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians (1836). This was followed by the 
annotated translation of the Thousand and 
One Nights (1838-40), which was the first 
accurate rendering, and by Selections from the 
Koran (1843). Lane’s third visit to Egypt 
(1842-49) was devoted to laborious pre¬ 
paration for the great work of his life, the 
Arabic Lexicon (5 vols. 1863-74), completed 
(1876-90) by his grand-nephew, Stanley 
Lane-Poole (q.v.), who also wrote his Life 
(1877). See also Poole. 

(3) Sir Hugh Percy (1875-1915), Irish art- 
F'collector, was born at Ballybrack, Cork. He 
fi-Vas responsible for founding a gallery of 
.""modern art in Dublin at the beginning 

of the 20th century by his encouragement of 
contemporary artists, such as .Tohn B. Yeats 
and William Orpen, and by his own gifts of 
pictures. Director'^of the National Gallery 
of Ireland in 1914, he was drowned the 
following year when the Lusitania^ on which 
he was a passenger, was torpedoed. He 
bequeathed to Dublin in a codicil to his will, 
his collection of thirty-nine French impres¬ 
sionist pictures; but as this was not witnessed 
they were held by the National Gallery in 
London until in 1959 a compromise was 
arranged whereby each half of the collection 
was to go to Dublin’s municipal art gallery 
for five years successively over a period of 
twenty years. 

(4) Richard James (1800-72), brother of (2), 
bom at Berkeley Castle, associate-engraver 
of the R.A. (1827), turned to lithography, 
reproducing with unsurpassed delicacy and 
precision works by Lawrence, Gainsborough, 
Leslie, Landseer and G. Richmond. He 
was also no mean sculptor. 

LANE-POOLE, (1) Reginald (1857-1939), 
English historian, born in London, was 
keeper of the Bodleian (1914-26) and an 
authority on Wyclif. His many and scholarly 
writings include The Huguenots of the 
Dispersion (1880), Illustrations of Medieval 
Thought (1884) and The Exchequer in the 
Twelfth Century (1912). 

(2) Stanley (1854-1931), English archaeo¬ 
logist, brother of (1), was born in London 
and graduated from Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, in 1878. Fie went, for the govern¬ 
ment, as archaeologist to Eg^pt and Russia 
and wrote on Mohammedan history. Oriental 
numismatics, Egyptian life, &c. He was 
the author of a Life of his grand-uncle 
Edward William Lane (q.v.), whose Arabic 
Lexicon he also completed. He was professor 
of Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin (1898- 
1904). 

LANFRANC (c. 1005-89), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was bom at Pavia, and educated 
for the law. About 1039 he founded a school 
at Avranches, in 1041 became a Benedictine 


at Bee, and in 1046 was chosen prior. He 
contended against Berengarius in the con¬ 
troversy as to the real presence. He at first 
condemned the marriage of William of 
Normandy with his cousin, but in 1059 went 
to Rome to procure the papal dispensation: 
and in 1062 William made him prior of 
St Stephen’s Abbey at Caen, and in 1070 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His chief writ¬ 
ings are Commentaries on the Epistles of 
St Paul, a Treatise against Berengar and 
Sermons. See Life by A. J. Macdonald 
(1926), Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, vol, ii. Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest, vols. ii-v, and Z. N. Brooke, The 
English Church and the Papacy (1935). 
LANFRANCO, Giovanni {c. 1581-1647), 

religious painter, born at Parma, was one of 
the first Italian baroque painters. His work, 
the best of which can be seen on the dome 
of S. Andrea della Valle in Rome and in his 
paintings for the cathedral at Naples, was 
widely copied by later painters. He died in 
Rome. See E. K. Waterhouse, Baroque 
Painting in Rome (1937). 

LANFREY, Pierre, la-fray (1828-77), French 
historian and republican politician, was born 
at Chambery, and^ died at Pau. His great 
work was his (hostile) Histoire de Napoldon I 
(5 vols. 1867-75). 

IVANG, (1) Andrew (1844-1912), Scottish man 
of letters, bom at Selkirk, was educated at 
Edinburgh Academy, St Andrew's University 
and Balliol College, Oxford. He was elected 
a fellow of Merton in 1868. Soon he became 
one of the busiest and most versatile writers in 
the world of London journalism. He took a 
leading part in the controversy with Max 
Muller and his school about the interpretation 
of mythology and folk-tales. LL.D. of St 
Andrews (1885), in 1888 he was first Gifford 
lecturer there. Ballads and Lyrics of Old 
France (1872), Ballades in Blue China (1880), 
Helen of Troy (1882), Rhymes a la Mode 
(1884), Grass of Parnassus (1888), and 
Ballades of Books (1888) are volumes of 
graceful verse. Custom and Myth (1884), 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion (1887; 2nd ed. 
1899), Modern Mythology (1897[), and The 
Making of Religion (1898) are solid contribu¬ 
tions to the study of the philosophy and 
religion of primitive man. Other works are 
The Library (1881), Books and Bookmen 
(1886), Letters to Dead Authors (1886), Lost 
Leaders (1889), a history of St Andrews 
(1894), a novel. The Monk of Fife (1895), a 
History of Scotland (3 vols. 1899-1904), a 
History of English Literature (1912), Magic 
and Religion (1901), many fairy books, and 
volumes on Homer, Joan of Arc, Scott, 
Lockhart, Mary Stuart, John Knox, Prince 
Charlie, Pickle the Spy, Tennyson, Gowrie 
Conspiracy, &c. He translated Theocritus 
and Homer (Iliad with W. Leaf and E. Myers; 
Odyssey with S. H. Butcher). See Gordon’s 
Andrew Lang (1928) and M. Beerbohm’s 
Andrew Lang (1929). 

(2) Cosmo Gordon (1864-1945), Anglican 
prelate, born at Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, third 
son of John Marshall Lang (1834-1909), 
principal of Aberdeen University. Entering 
the English Church in 1890, he was a curate at 
Leeds, became dean of divinity at Magdalen 
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College, Oxford, bishop of Stepney (1901-08) 
and canon of St Paurs. In 1908 he was 
appointed Archbishop of York and in 1928 
Archbishop of Canterbury until he retired in 
1942- He was created Baron Lang of Lam¬ 
beth in 1942. A man of wide interests, he was 
accepted by all parties in the Church of 
England and was both counsellor and friend 
to the royal family. See Charles Herbert’s 
Twenty Years as Archbishop of York (1928) 
and J. G. Lockhart’s Cosmo Gordon Lang 
(1949). 

LANGE, (1) Carl Georg (1834-1900), Danish 
physician and psychologist, with William 
James advanced the James-Lange theory of 
emotion. He also wrote a history of 
materialism, but his main work was Uber 
Gemiitsbewegungen (1887). 

(2) Johann Peter (1802-84), German 
theologian, born at Sonnborn near Elberfeld, 
in 1841 became professor of Theology at 
Zurich, and in 1854 at Bonn. His best-known 
works are a Life of Jesus Christ (1839; Eng. 
trans. by Marcus Dods), and his great Bibek 
werk (1857 et seq.). 

DANGER, Susanne (1895- ), American 

aesthetic philosopher, disciple of Ernst 
Cassirer, whose influence permeates her first 
work. Philosophy in a New Key (1942). Her 
formalist theory of art is set out in Feeling and 
Form (1953) and Problems of Art (1957), and 
her edited Reflections on Art (1958) examine 
the considerations, facts and views which 
form the basis of her theory. She is the 
leading aesthetic philosopher of her time. 

LANGEVIN, lazh-vU (1) Sir Hector Louis 
(1826-1906), Canadian statesman, born in 
Quebec, was called to the bar in 1850 and 
became mayor of Quebec (1858-60). There¬ 
after he held many government posts, 
including solicitor-general (1864-66), post- 
master-general (1860-67) and secretary of 
state (1867-69). 

(2) Paul (1872-1946), French physicist, 
professor at the Sorbonne (1909), noted for 
his work on the molecular structure of gases, 
and for his theory of magnetism. Imprisoned 
by the Nazis after the occupation of France, 
he was later released, and though kept under 
surveillance at Troyes managed to escape to 
Switzerland. After the liberation he returned 
to Paris, where he died. 

LANGHAM, Simon (d. 1376), bom at Lang- 
ham in Rutland, became prior and abbot of 
Westminster (1349), treasurer of England 
(1360), Bishop of Ely (1362), chancellor 
(1363), Archbishop of Canterbury (1366) and 
a cardinal (1368). He died at Avignon. 
See vol. iv of Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, 

LANGHORNE, John (1735-79), English poet, 
born at Winton, Kirkby Stephen, from 1766 
was rector of Blagdon, Somerset. He wrote 
poems and, with his brother, the Rev. William 
Langhorne (1721-72), translated Plutarch’s 
Lives (6 vols. 1770). 

LANGLAND, or Langley, William (c. 1332- 
c, 1400), English poet, born probably at 
Ledbury in Herefordshire; became a clerk, 
but, having married early, could not take 
more than minor orders, and possibly earned 
a poor living by singing in a chantry and by 
copying legal documents. He lived many 


years in London in poverty. His famous 
Vision of William concerning Piers the 
Plowman has great defects as a work of art 
but the moral earnestness and energy of the 
author sometimes glow into really noble 
poetry brightened by vivid glimpses of the 
life of the poorer classes. The conception of 
the Plowman grows as the poem proceeds 
from a mere honest labourer into Christ. 
The verse is alliterative. The earlier editions 
were superseded by Prof. Skeat’s for the 
Early English Text Society (1867-84). See 
Jusserand, La Po^sie fmystique de William 
Langland (1893; trans. 1894), a book by 
Bright (1929), and modern versions by K E 
Warren (1895) and H. W. Wells (1895).' A 
theory of multiple authorship was advanced 
by Prof. Manly in the Cambridge English 
Literature, vol. ii (1908); see also R. W. 
Chambers, Mail's Unconquerable Mind 
(1939). 

LANGLEY, (1) John Newport (1852-1925), 
British physiologist, professor at Cambridge 
from 1903, was noted for his research on the 
sympathetic nervous system. He owned and 
edited the Journal of Physiology. 

(2) Samuel Pierpont (1834-1906), American 
astronomer and aeronautics pioneer, bom at 
Roxbury, Mass., was in 1867 appointed 
professor of Astronomy at Western University 
of Pennsylvania and director of the Allegheny 
Observatory. He became from 1887 secre¬ 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution. He 
greatly advanced solar physics, invented the 
bolometer for measuring radiant heat, and 
built an aeroplane that failed to launch in 
1903 but flew well in 1914. He is recognized 
as a pioneer of flying machines. See F. 
Cajori, History of Physics (1899) and M. L B. 
Davy, Interpretive History of Flight (1937). 
LANGTON, (1) Bennet (1737-1801), a 
Lincolnshire gentleman and militia officer, 
one of Johnson’s greatest friends. Also a 
scholar, he was professor of Ancient Litera¬ 
ture at the Academy. See Birkbeck Hill, 
Dr Johnson, his Friends and his Critics (1878). 

(2) Stephen (c. 1150-1228), English 

theologian, whose birthplace is unknown, 
educated at the University of Paris. His 
friend and fellow-student Pope Innocent III 
in 1206 gave him a post in his household 
and made him a cardinal. On the disputed 
election to the see of Canterbury in 1205-07, 
Langton was recommended by the pope, and, 
having been elected, was consecrated by 
Innocent himself at Viterbo, June 27, 1207. 
His appointment was resisted by King John, 
and Langton was kept out of the see until 
1213, living mostly at Pontigny. He sided 
warmly with the barons against John, and 
his name is the first of the subscribing wit¬ 
nesses of Magna Carta. Although the pope 
excommunicated the barons, Langton refused 
to publish the excommunication, and was 
suspended from his functions in 1215. He 
was reinstated in 1218. See Hook’s Arch¬ 
bishops (1861), and studies by Deeming (1915), 
Powicke (1928). 

LANGTRY, Emily Charlotte, nde Le Breton 
(1852-1929), British actress, born in Jersey, 
daughter of the dean of the island, was one 
of the most noted beauties of her time. She 
was known as the Jersey Lily after going on 
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the stage in 1881 under the name of Lillie In Bow, he was borough councillor and then 

Lan^^try having married Edward Langtry Poor Law Guardian in 1891. He was first 

fn 1*874 As well as acting, she became elected Labour member of parliament for 

manager of the Imperial, a theatre which Bow and Bromley in 1910, resigning in 1912 

never was successful and which had to be to stand again as a supporter of women’s 

taken down. After the death of her husband suffrage. He was defeated and was not 

in 1897 she married Sir Hugo Gerald de re-elected until 1922. Meanwhile he had 

Bathe in 1899 and became well known as a founded the Daf/v Herald, which he edited 

race-horse owner. Her reminiscences, The until 1922, when it became the official paper 

Days I Knew, were published in 1925. See of the Labour Party. In 1929 he became 

Life by P* Sichel (1958). first commissioner of works and a very 

LANIER Sidney, (1842-81), American able leader of the Labour party (1931-35). 

noet was bom at Macon, Ga., and died Besides his very real help to the poor, he is 

at Lynn, N.C., having been Confederate remembered for opening up London’s parks 

nrivate in Virginia, advocate at Macon, for games and for providing a bathing place 

flute-player at Baltimore, and lecturer on on the Serpentine. See his My Life (1928) 

Enriish literature at Johns Hopkins Univer- and Life by Postgate (1951). 
sity Among his writings are a novel, Tiger LANSDOWNE, (1) Henry Petty-Fitzmaurice, 
Lilies (1867), The Science of English Verse 3rd Marquis of (1780-1863), was the son of 

(1880) The English Novel (1883) as well as his the first marquis, better known as the Earl 

poetry. He believed in a scientific approach of Shelburne (q.v.). He graduated at 
towards the writing of poetry, in a breaking Cambridge in 1801, and was returned for 
away from the traditional metrical techniques Caine next year. He led in the attack on 
and making it more akin to musical com- Lord Melville (1805), and succeeded Pitt as 
position. This he illustrated in his later member for Cambridge University (180^, 
poems such as ‘Corn’, ‘The Symphony’ and also as chancellor of the Exchequer in 
and ‘ The Song of the Chattahoochee ’. See the Grenville administration. In 1809, by 
Works (Centennial Edition in 10 volumes in the death of his half-brother, he became 
1945) and Life by Starke (1933). marquis. A cautious Liberal, he in 1826 

LANJUINAIS, Jean Denis, Id-zhwee-nay entered the Canning cabinet; and in the brief 
(1753-1827), French statesman, born at Goderich administration (1827-28) presided 
Rennes, a Girondist, made a count by at the Foreign Office. Under Lord Grey 
Napoleon, and a peer by Louis XVIIT. See (1830) Lansdowne became president of the 
Life by his son, prefixed to his Oeuvres council, and helped to pass the Reform Bill 
completes (4 vols. 1832). of 1832. He held office, with a short interval, 

LANKESTER, Sir Edwin Ray (1847-1929), till 1841. In 1846, under Russell, he resumed 
English zoologist, the son of Dr Edwin his post, taking with it the leadership of the 
Lankester (1814-74), scientific writer, was Lords. Requested to form an administration 
born in London. Educated at St Paul’s in 1852, he nreferred to serve without office 
School and at Christ Church, Oxford, he in the Aberdeen coalition. In 1855 he again 
was fellow and tutor of Exeter College, declined the premiership. He formed a great 
professor in London and in Oxford, and in library and art collection. See A. Aspinall, 
1898-1907 was director of the British Formation of Canning*s Ministry (1937); 
Museum (Natural History). His contribu- Greville Memoirs, ed. P. W. Wilson (1927) 
tions to zoology were many and varied and and G. P. Gooch, Later Correspondence of 
included important work in embryology and Lord John Russell (1925). 
protozoology. He was''largely responsible ( 2 ) Henry Charles Keith Petty-Fitzmaurice, 
for the founding of the Marine Biological 5 th Marquis of (1845-1927), succeeded to the 
Association in 1884, of which he became marquisate in 1866, from 1868 held minor 
president in 1892. Among his many books offices in the Liberal administration, and m 
BXQ Comparative Longevity {1811\ Degenera- 1872-74 was under-secretary for war. 
tion (1880), Advancement of Science (1890), Under-secretary for India in 1880, he joined 
Science from an Easy Chair (1910-12), and he the Liberal Unionists. Governor-general of 
edited a great Treatise on Zoology (1900-09). Canada (1883-88), of India (1888-94), war 
LANNES, Jean, Duke de Montebello, Ian secretary in 1895-1900, and in 190()-05 as 
(1769-1809), French marshal, was born at foreign secretary he promoted arbitration 
Lectoure (Gers), the son of a livery-stable treaties (with U.S.A., &c.), the 
keeper, entered the army in 1792, and by his Cordiale, and the Jananese alliance. Unionist 
conspicuous bravery in the Italian campaign leader in the Lords from 1903, he sat (wimout 
fought his way up to be general of brigade portfolio) in Asquith’s Coalition cabinet 
by 1796. He rendered Napoleon important 1915-16. He advocated peace by negotiation 
service on the 18th Brumaire. On June 9, in 1917. See Life by Lord Nevdon (1929). 
1800, he won the battle of Montebello, and LANSING, Robert (1864-1928), American 
had a distinguished share at Marengo, lawyer and statesman, bom at Watertown, 
Austerlitz Jena, Eylau and Friedland, and N.Y., became a barrister 1889, and made a 
took Saragossa. In 1809 he commanded name as U.S. counsel in arbitration cases 
the centre at Aspern (May 22), where he (Behring Sea, N. Atlantic coast fisheries, &c.). 

was mortally wounded, and died at Vienna. An authority on international l^w, he became 

See Life by Thoumas (Paris 1891). counsellor for the department of state in 1914, 

LANSBURY, George (1859-1940), British succeeded Bryan as Woodrow Wilsons 

politician, born near Lowestoft, for many secretary of state in June W5, supported the 

years before entering parliament worked for President during the Great War, attended the 
the reform of the conditions of the poor, peace Conference in Pans, 1919, and resigned 
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in 1920. He was author of The Peace 
Negotiations (1921) and The Big Four and 
others of the Peace Conference (1921). 
L.ANSON, Gostave, la-sd (1857-1934), French 
critic and historian, born at Orleans, became 
professor of French Literature at the ^Sor- 
bonne in 1900, and director of the Ecole 
normale superieure 1919-27. Arnong his 
scholarly works are a standard history of 
French literature (1894), Manuel biblio- 
graphique de la litterature frangaise moderne 
(1913), and critical studies of French authors 
and their works, including Voltaire, Corneille 
and Lamartine. 

LANSTON, Toilbert (1844-1913), American 
inventor, born in Troy, Ohio, patented his 
Monotype, ‘ a type-forming and composing 
machine*, in 1887. It was first used com¬ 
mercially in 1897 and revolutionized printing 
processes. 

LANZI, Luigi, lan'tzee (1732-1810), Itahan 
antiquary, held Etruscan to be akin with 
Latin, Oscan, Umbrian and Greek. His 
History of Painting in Italy (1792-1806) was 
translated by Roscoe (1828). See Life by 
Cappi (1840). 

LAO-TSZE (‘ Old Philosopher *) (c. 604 b.c.- 
?), is said to have been the founder of Taoism, 
which shares the allegiance of the Chinese 
with Confucianism and Buddhism. He was 
for some time a curator of the royal library 
at Loh in Ho-nan. The date of his death is 
unknown. The treatise called the Tdo Teh 
King is our sole record of his teaching of the 
way in which things came at first into being, 
and in which the phenomena of nature go on 
quietly without striving. The secret of good 
government is to let men alone. Taoism 
as a religion is dated much later. 

LA PEROUSE, Jeae Francois de Galaup, 
Comte de, pay-rooz (1741-88), French 
navigator, born at Guo near Albi, distin¬ 
guished himself in the naval war against 
Britain (1778-83), by destroying the forts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1785, in 
command of an expedition of discovery, he 
visited the north-west coast of America, 
explored the north-eastern coasts of Asia, 
and sailed through La Perouse Strait between 
Sakhalin and Yezo. In 1788 he sailed from 
Botany Bay, and his two ships were wrecked 
north of the New Hebrides. Part of his 
journals had been sent home and was pub¬ 
lished as Voyage autour du monde (1797). 
See Life by Marcel (1888). 

LAPLACE, Pierre Simon, Marquis de (1749- 
1827), French mathematician and astronomer 
born at Beauraont-en-Auge near Trouvillc 
the son of a poor farmer. He studied at 
Caen, and, after teaching mathematics, went 
to jParis and, as professor in the Royal 
Military School, became famous for his 
mastery of the whole range of mathematical 
science and its application to practical 
astronomy. He was chosen an associate 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1773 and mem¬ 
ber in 1785. His great generalization that our 
planetary system is stable bestowed upon 
astronomy the ‘ Three Laws of Laplace ’. 
He explained the ‘ secular inequalities ’ in 
the motions of Jupiter and Saturn. He was 
the first to construct a complete theory of 
the satellites of Jupiter, and ms investigation 


of the tidal theory was one of his greatest 
achievements. He helped to establish th? 
Polytechnic and Normal Schools in Paris 
and was president of the Bureau des Ion si’ 
tudes. Bonaparte made him minister of the 
interior, but superseded him in six weeks 
In 1799 Laplace entered the senate; in 180^* 
he was appointed its chancellor, ’a count 
under the empire, he was created in 1815 a 
peer, in 1817 a marquis, bv Louis XVIII 
Elected to the Academy in 1816, he was next 
year appointed president. He published 
many treatises on lunar and planetary 
problems, molecular physics, electricity and 
magnetism. Mdeanique cdleste (1799-1825) 
stands alone amongst works on mathematical 
astronomy. The Systeme du monde (1796) 
written for non-mathcmaticians, is a clear 
statement of all the leading astronomical 
facts and theories. In a note at the end of the 
later editions occurs the famous Nebular 
Hypothesis. In 1784 Laplace issued his 
Thdorie des planites, and in 1812-14-20 his 
Theorie analytique des probabilitds. The last 
remains a classic to algebraists. Plis CEuvres 
completes were issued by the Academy (\i 
vols. 1878-1912). ^ ^ 

LAPPENBERG, Johann Martin (1794-1865) 
German historian, born in Plamburg, was 
keeper of the archives there for forty years 
wrote histories of England, the Hanse towns’ 
Heligoland, the Steelyard in London, &c! 
See Memoir by Meyer (1867). 
LAPWORTH, Charles (1842-1920), British 
geologist, born at Farringdon, was a school 
teacher at Galashiels and did important 
work in elucidating the geology of the south 
of Scotland and also of the north-west 
Highlands. Pie was professor of Geology at 
Birmingham 1881-1913, wrote especially on 
graptolites, and edited text-books. The term 
Ordovician was introduced by him. He 
became a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1888. 

LA RAMfiE. Sec Ouida. 

LARONER, (1) Dionysius (1793-1859), Irish 
scientific writer, born in Dublin, attracted 
attention by works on algebraic geometry 
(1823) and the calculus (1825), but is best 
known as the originator and editor of 
LardnePs Cyclopaedia (132 vols. 1830-44), 
followed by the historical Cabinet Library 
(12 vols. 1830—32), and Museum of Science 
and Art (12 vols. 1854-56). In 1840 he went 
to the United States and gave lectures there 
until in 1845 he went to Paris. He died in 
Naples. 

(2) Nathaniel (1684-1768), English Non¬ 
conformist (ultimately Unitarian) divine and 
biblical scholar, was born and died at Hawk- 
hurst in Kent, See Life by Kippis prefixed 
to his works (11 vols. 1788). 
LARGILLlfeRE, Nicolas, lar-zheel-yer (1656- 
1746), French portrait painter, was bom and 
died in Paris, having lived for some years in 
England where he was Lely’s assistant. He 
was one of the most popular portraitists of 
his day. 

LARIVEY, Pierre (c. 1550-1612), French 
dramatist of Italian descent, as the introducer 
of Italian-style comedy to the French stage 
foreshadowed Molidre and Regnard. His 
licentious Comddies faedtieuses (2 vols.; 
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1579, 1611) were adaptations of existing 
Italian pieces. 

LAI^IN, James (1876-1947), Irish Labour 
leader, bom in Liverpool, was organizer of 
the Irish Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. Elected to Dublin Corporation in 
1912, he was responsible for a transport 
strike there the following year. He was in 
the United States between 1914 and 1923, 
when he was deported for anarchistic acti¬ 
vities. Back in Ireland, he continued at the 
head of the I.T. and G.W.U. to organize 
strikes and foster strife with other unions, 
until in 1924 he was expelled. He then formed 
his own Workers’ Union of Ireland, was 
Ireland’s representative at the Third Inter¬ 
national in Moscow but later gave up 
Communism to continue as an extreme 
Labour leader. 

Lx4 ROCHEFOUCAULD, Fran^:ois, 6th Due 
de, rosh~foo~kd (1613-80), French writer, 
bora at Paris, devoted himself to the cause 
of the queen in opposition to Richelieu, and 
became entangled in a series of love-adven¬ 
tures and political intrigues, the result being 
that he was forced to live in exile from 1639 
to 1642. About 1645 he formed a liaison with 
Mrae de Longueville. tie then joined the 
Frondeurs and was wounded at the siege of 
Paris. In 1652, wounded again, he retired to 
the country. On Mazarin’s death in 1661 
he repaired to the court of Louis XIV, and 
about the same time began his liaison with 
Mme de Sable. A surreptitious edition of 
his Memoires, written in retirement, was 
published in 1662; as it gave wide offence 
he disavowed its authorship. His Reflexions, 
oil Sentences et maximes morales, appeared 
in 1665. His last years were brightened by his 
friendship with Mrae de La Fayette, which 
lasted until he died. For brevity, clearness 
and finish of style the Maxims could hardly 
be excelled. Their author was a remorseless 
analyst of man’s character, tracks out self- 
love in its most elusive forms and under its 
cunningest disguises, and forgets that self- 
love is not the sole motive by which men are 
impelled. The best edition of La Roche¬ 
foucauld’s works is that by D. L. Gilbert and 
J. Gourdault (1868-84). See work in German 
by Rahstede (Brunswick 1888) and French 
by Bourdeau (1895), and Les Maximes, ed. 

F. C. Green (1945). 

LAROCHEJAQUELEIN, Du Verger de, 
la-rosh-zhak~li, an old noble family named 
from a place in Poitou: 

(1) Henri, Comte de (1772-94), after 

August 10, 1792, headed the insurgent 

royalists in La Vendee. He for a time 
successfully repelled the republican forces, 
but was defeated on December 21, 1793. He 
raised a new body of troops, but was killed 
at Nouaille. 

(2) Louis du Verger, Marquis de (1777- 
1^815), brother of (1), emigrated at the 
jR.evolution, returned to France in 1801, and 
in 1813 headed the royalists in La Vendee. 
Louis XVIII gave him in 1814 the command 
of the army of La Vendee, where, during the 
Hundred Days, he maintained the royalist 
cause, supported by the British. He fell at 
Pont-des-Mathis. 

(3) Marie Louise Victoire (1772-1857)* 
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valuaWe Mimoires of 
^ott (19 U) Maxwell 

LAROUSSE, Pierre Athanase (1817-751 
French lexicographer, born at Toucy in 

a STOhi 

LARSA, Mariano Jose de (1809-37), Spanish 
P°“'tical writer, was^ born 
at Madrid. As a journalist he was unequalled 

tspR -*7° periodicals between 

1828 and 1833, but it was as a satirist that he 
became well known. His prose writings are 
masterly and include El Doncel de Don 
Enrique el Doliente (1834), a novel, Macias 
(1834), a play and adaptations of French 
Estevan (1934). 
Dominique, Baron, la~ray 
U 766-1842), French surgeon, born at 
Beaudean near Bagneres-de-Bigorre, served 
as a naval surgeon, and in 1793 joining the 
army, mhoduced the ‘flying ambulance’ 
service. From 1797 he accompanied Napo¬ 
leon m h^is campaigns, became head of the 
army medical department, and a baron. He 
wrote on army surgery and the treatment of 
asS)^^' German memoir by Werner 

LARSSON, Lars Erik (1908- ), Swedish 
composer, he was a student in Stockholm 
and in Vienna, where Alban Berg was his 
master. He has written three symphonies 
an oi^ra The Fnneess of Cyprus, a cantata 
The Disguised God, a saxophone concerto 
and music for the stage and films. 

LA S^LE, (1) Antoine de (c. 1398-1470) 
French writer, born in Burgundy or Touraine’ 
lived at the courts of Provence and Flanders’ 
and wrote Chronique du petit Jehan de Saintri, 

^ l^mightly romance Quinze Joyes de mariage 
and was the reputed author of Cent nouvelles 
nouvelles. 

(2) Jean Baptiste, Abbe de (1651-1719) 
French educational reformer, born at 
Rheims, set up schools for the poor, training 
colleges for teachers, and reformatories, and 
was the founder in 1684 of the Brothers of 
Cmistian Schools. He was canonized in 

ir«jto7(i9Y8).^- 

(3) Robert Cavelier, Sieur de (1643-87) 
French explorer, was born at Rouen, and 
having settled in Canada at twenty-three’ 
descended the Ohio and Mississippi to the 
sea (1682). Two years later an expedition 
was fitted out to establish a French settlement 
on the Gulf of Mexico. But La Salle spent 
two years in fruitless journeys, while his 
harshness embittered his followers, and he 
was assassinated. See works by Parkman 
(q.v.), and Life by R. Syme (1953). 

LASCARIS, (1) Constantine (d. 1493 or 1501) 
Greek grammarian who, after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, fled to Italy 
and revived the study of Greek at Rome! 
Naples and Messina, where he died His 
Greek ^ammar (1476) was the first Greek 
book printed in Italy. His library is now in 
the Escorial. See A. F. Villemain, Lascaris 
ou les Grecs du siicle (1825). 

(2) John or Janus, called Rhyndacenus 
(c. 1445—1535) collected MSS* for Lorenzo 
del Medici, taught Greek, and on Lorenzo's 
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death went to Paris, and finally was employed LASHLEY, Karl Spencer (1890-1958) Ame ‘ 
in literary work and diplomatic missions to can psychologist, born at Davis VirSnS' 
France and Venice by Leo X. He died at research professor of neuropsycholn^ 
Rome. He edited Greek classics, and wrote Harvard (1937). In 1942 he became directnr 
grammars, letters and epigrams. See works of Yerkes laboratories of primate 
by Villemain (1825), Vast (1878) and P. de at Orange Park, Florida. A specialist 
Nolhac (1886), and J. E. Sandys, History of genetic psychology, he has made valuaH^ 
Classical Scholarship (1902-08). contributions to the study of localization 

LAS CASAS, Bartolome de (1474-1566), the brain function. His writings include Brail 
‘ Apostle of the Indians ’, was born at Seville. Mechanisms and Intelligence (1929) ” 

He sailed in the third voyage of Columbus, LASKER, (1) Eduard (1829-84) * Prussian 
and in 1502 went to Hispaniola. Eight years Liberal politician, was born of Jewish 
later he was ordained to the priesthood. In parentage in Posen. He was one of thp 
1511 he accompanied Diego Velazquez to founders of the National Liberal party and 
Cuba, assisted in the pacification of the is important chiefly for the codification nf 
island, and was rewarded by a commandery the laws of Germany, for which he was 
of Indians. But soon love for, and a desire largely responsible. He died at New York 
to protect and defend the natives, made him on a visit to America. ^ 

give up his own slaves, and he went to (2) Emanuel (1868-1941), German chess- 
Spain, where he prevailed on Cardinal player and mathematician, born at Berlinchen" 
Ximenes to send a commission of inquiry to Prussia, held the world’s chamnionshin 
the West Indies. He revisited Spain to secure 1894-1921, 1924-25. Sec Life by Hannak 
stronger measures; and finally, to prevent (1959). 

the extirpation of the natives, he proposed LASKI, (1) Harold Joseph (1893-1950) 
that the colonists should be permitted to English political scientist and socialist born’ 
import negro slaves—a proposal only too a Jew, at Manchester. He was educated at 
readily acceded to. He also attempted to Manchester Grammar School and New 
carry out Castilian peasants as colonists, but College, Oxford, and lectured at McGill 
failed, and spent eight years (1522-30) in a University (1914-16), Harvard (1916-20) 
convent in Hispaniola. In 1530 he again Amherst (1917) and Yale (1919-20 1931) 
visited Spain, and, after missionary travels in In 1920 he joined the staff of the London 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru and Guatemala, School of Economics, and became professor 
returned to devote four years to the cause of of Political Science in 1926. He was chairman 
the Indians, writing his Veynte Razones and of the Labour party (1945-46). Laski was a 
Brevisima Relacion. Appointed Bishop of brilliant talker and as lecturer at the London 
Chiapa, he was received (1544) with hostility School of Economics had a great influence 
by the colonists, returned to Spain, and over his students, who revered him. His 
resigned his see (1547). He still contended political philosophy was a modified Marxism 
with the authorities in favour of the Indians Fle had a strong belief in individual freedom 
until his death in Madrid. His most impor- but the downfall of the Labour government 
tant work is the unfinished Historia de las in 1931 forced him to feel that some revolu- 
Indias (1875-76). See Life by Sir A. Helps tion in Britain was necessary. His works 
(1868) and study by F. A. MacNutt (1909). include Authority in the Modern State (1919) 
LAS CASES, Emmanuel Dieudonne, Comte de, A Grammar of Politics (1925), Liberty in the 
kahz (1766-1842), French historian, born at Modern State (1930) and The American 
Las Cases, Haute Garonne, was a lieutenant Presidency (1940). Sqq Holmes-Laski Letters 
in the navy, but fled to England at the ed. M. de Wolfe Howe (2 vols. 1953) and 
Revolution. His Atlas historique (1803-04) Life by Kingsley Martin (1953). 
gave him a European celebrity. Though a (2) Jan. See Lasco. 
royalist by birth, he was so fascinated by (3) Marghanita (1915- ), English-Jewish 
Napoleon’s genius that he insisted on sharing novelist and critic, born in Manchester 
his exile. Deported to the Cape by Sir and educated at Oxford. Her first novel, 
Hudson Lowe in 1816, he returned to Europe, Love on the Supertax^ appeared in 1944, and 
and published (1821-23) the Memorial de she has written extensively for newspapers 
Sainte-Hdldne, which caused an immense and reviews. Her later novels include Little 
- T ^ 1 (1949) and The Victorian Chaise- 

LASCO, Johannes a, or Jan Laski (c. 1499- longue (1953). In 1957 she wrote a play The 
1560), PoUsh reformer, was highly born at Offshore Island. She married John E. Howard 
Lask, Piotrkow. He was ordained priest in in 1937. 

1521, and in 1523 at Basel came in contact LASSALLE, Ferdinand (1825-64), German 
with Erasmus and Farel. Caught in the social democrat, was born, the son of a rich 
current pf the Reformation, he left home in Jewish merchant, at Breslau. A disciple of 
1538 and about 1540 moved to East Friesland, Hegel, he wrote a work on Heraclitus 
where he established a presbyterian form of (published 1858), and in Paris made the 
church government as superintendent at acquaintance of Heine. On his return to 
Emden. In 1550, on Cranmer’s invitation, Berlin he met in 1844-45 the Countess Sophie 
he became head of a congregation of Protes- Hatzfeld (1805-81), a lady at variance with 
in London. Mary’s accession her husband, prosecuted her cause before 
m 1553 drove him back to Emden, and he thirty-six tribunals, and after eight years of 
many ^returned to Poland in 1556. See litigation forced the husband to a compromise 
Dalton s unfinished John a Lojco (Eng. trans. favourable to the countess. He took part in 
ftom the German, 1886), and Pascal’s Jean the revolution of 1848, and for an inflam- 
ae Lasco (Paris 1894). matory speech got six months in prison. He 
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lived in the Rhine country till 1857, when he 
returned to Berlin, and wrote his System der 
erworbenen Rechte (1861). At Leipzig he 
founded the Universal German Working¬ 
men’s Association to agitate for universal 
suffrage. In 1863-64 he tried to win the 
Rhineland and Berlin to his cause; in his 
Bastiat-Schulze, or Capital and Labour, he 
attacked Schulze-Delitzsch, the representative 
of Liberalism. In 1864 Lassalle met Helene 
von Donniges, and they resolved to marry 
in spite of the strongest opposition from her 
parents. Under pressure from them she re¬ 
nounced Lassalle m favour of the Wallachian 
Count Racowitza. Lassalle sent to both 
father and lover a challenge, which was 
accepted by the latter and at Geneva he 
fell mortally wounded, and died two days 
afterwards. He taught that Europe’s 
historical development is to culminate in a 
democracy of labour, in which political 
interests shall be subservient to social—the 
social democracy. See the Memoirs (1879) 
md Autobiography (trans. 1910) ofHelene von 
Racowitza (who committed suicide in 1911); 
works by Brandes (trans. 1911), W. H. 
Dawson (1888), Bernstein (trans. 1893), 
Seilliere (1897), Oncken (1904), Rosenbaum 
(1911), Mayer (1921-25), Footman (1946); 
Meredith’s Tragic Comedians (ed. with 
Lassalle bibliography by C. K. Shorter 
1891); Lassalle’s Diary (Breslau 1891). 
LASSELL, William (1799—1880), British 
astronomer, born at Bolton, built an observa¬ 
tory at Starfield near Liverpool, where he 
constructed and mounted equatorial reflecting 
telescopes. He discovered several planetary 
satellites, including Triton and Hyperion (at 
the same time as W. C. Bond of Harvard). 
.At Malta with a larger reflecting telescope he 
made observations 1861-65; and then 
settled near Maidenhead. 

LASSEN, Christian (1800-76), Norwegian 
orientalist, born at Bergen, assisted Schlegel 
and Eugene Burnouf, and was professor of 
Ancient Indian Languages at Bonn from 1830 
till he became blind in 1864. Amongst his 
most important books are works on Persian 
cuneitorms (1836-45), the Greek Kings in 
Bactria (1838), Prakrit (1837), and Indian 
civilization (1844-61). 

lASSUS, Orlandus, or Orlando di Lasso 
Netherlands musician, born at 
Mons, composer of many masses, motets, 
&c. He died at Munich, having visited Italy, 
England and France, and been ennobled by 
Maximilian II in 1570. Unlike Palestrina, 
his contemporary, he wrote not only church 
music but also a vast number of secular 
works and ranks as one of the greatest 
^mposers of early times. See Lives by 
1894), Destouches (Munich 
1894), Schnitz (1915) and Van den Borren 
(3rd ed.^ 1930). 

LASZLO, Sir PMHp, properly Philip Alexius 
Laszio de Lombos, lahs'ld (1869-1937), 
portrait painter, bom at Budapest. He 
studied at Budapest, Munich and Paris, 
and came to England in 1907, being natural¬ 
ized in 1914. During his lifetime he gained 
an international reputation as a painter of 
loyalty and heads of states, e.g. Edward VII, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Lord Roberts. 
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(2) Robert Gordon (1812-88), English 
ethnologist and, philologist, was born a 
Billingborough vicarage, Lincolnshire. From 
Eton he passed in 1829 to King’s Collea? 
Cambridge, of which he was elected fellow’ 
(when he took his M.D.) to 1849 
appointments in London hospitals* 
m 1839 he became professor of English in 
University College, London, a tour six years 
befoie in Denmark and Norway having 
direc ed his attention to Scandinaviaf 
philolo^gy. The author of text-books on 
English language, philology and etymology 
he revised Johnson’s Dictionary (1870) 
and wrote also on the ethnology of the 
British Isles and Europe. In Llements of 
(1862) he advanced the 
view that the Aryan race originated in 
Europe. In 1863 he received a government 
pension of £100. He died at Putney 
LATIMER, Hugh (c. 1485-1555),^ English 
was born, a yeoman’s son, 
at Thurcaston near Leicester. He was sent 
in 1510 was elected a fellow 
of Clare, and was in 1522 appointed a 
university preacher. In 1524 for his B.D 
thesis he delivered a philippic against 
Melanchthon, for he was, in his own words 
as obstinate a papist as any in England ’’ 
Next year, however, through Bilney (q.v )' 
he began to smell the Word of God 
forsaking the school doctors and such 
fooleries , and soon becoming noted as a 
^alous preacher of the reformed doctrines. 
One 91 the Cambridge divines appointed to 
examine the lawfulness of Henry’s marriage 
he declared on the king’s side; and he was 
inade chaplain to Anne Boleyn and rector 
of West Kington in Wiltshire. In 1535 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Worcester and at 
the opening of Convocation in June 1536 he 
preached two powerful sermons urging on 
the Reformation. As that work rather 
retro^ad^, Latimer, out of favour at court 
retired to his diocese, and laboured there in a 
continual round of ‘ teaching, preaching 
gchortmg, writing, correcting and reforming ’! 
Twice during Henry’s reign he was sent to the 
Tower, m 1539 and 1546, on the former 
occasion resigning his bishopric. At Edward 
VI s accession he declined to resume his 
episcopal functions, but devoted himself to 
ppaching and practical works of benevolence. 
Under Mary he was (1554) examined at 
committed to jail. In September 
1555, with Ridley and Cranmer, he was found 
guilty of heresy, and on October 16 was 
burned with Ridley opposite Balliol CoUege. 
His powerful, homely, humorous sermons, 
^tters, See., were edited, with a memoir, bv 
voR 1844-45). See Lives by 
Gilpm (1755), Demaus (1869; new ed 1922) 
R. M. and A J. Carlyle (1899), and works 
by Darby (1953) and Chester (1954). 

LATINI, Brunetto, la-tee'nee (c. 1210-c. 1295) 
a Florentine statesman, author during his 
banishment to France of the encyclopaedic 
Livres dou Trdsor, as also of an Italian 
poem. 
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LA TOUCHE, Gaston, la-toos/i (1854-1913), 
French painter and engraver, born at St 
Cloud, was a pupil of Manet. 

LATOUR, Maurice Quentin de, la-toor (1704- 
1788), French pasteliist and portrait painter, 
was born and died at St Quentin. His best 
works include portraits of Madame de 
Pompadour, Voltaire and Rousseau. 

LA TOUR, Georges de, la toor (1593-1652), 
French artist, born at Vic-sur-Seille. He 
was identified about 1915, some of his works 
having been previously attributed to Le Nain 
and followers of Caravaggio. His works are 
mainly dramatically-lighted religious paint¬ 
ings, for example, the St Jerome and St 
Joseph in the Louvre. Only fourteen of his 
works are known. See study by P. Jamot 
(Paris 1942). 

LA TOUR D’AUVERGNE, Theophiie Maio 
Corret de, la toor dd-vern'y^ (1743-1800), 
French soldier, born at Carhaix in Finistere, 
enlisted in 1767, distinguished himself at 
Port Mahon in 1782, steadily refused 
advancement and was killed, a simple captain, 
at Oberhaiisen in Bavaria. His remains 
were interred in the Pantheon in 1889. 
French biographies are full of instances of his 
valour, Spartan simplicity and chivalrous 
affection. He was known as the ‘ First 
Grenadier of France He wrote a book on 
the Breton language and antiquities. 

LATREILLE, Pierre Andre, la~tray (1762- 
1833), French entomologist, was born at 
Brives in Correze, and died professor of 
Natural History at Paris. He is best known 
for his work on the classification of insects 
and crustaceans. 

LATTRE DE TASSIGNY, Jean de, tas-seen- 
yee (1889-1952), French general, was born at 
Mouilleron-en-Pareds, was educated at the 
Jesuit College at Poitiers and St Cyr, com¬ 
manded an infantry battalion during the 
1st World War, was wounded four times and 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre. By 
1940 he commanded the 14th division in 
rearguard-actions against the advancing 
Germans, was sent by the Vichy government 
to command in Tunisia, recalled for sympathy 
with the Allies and arrested in 1942 for resist¬ 
ing the German occupation of the neutral 
zone. He escaped from Rion prison in 1943, 
was secretly flown by an R.A.F. plane to 
London, and later he took a brilliant part 
in the Allied liberation of France 1944-45, 
signing the German surrender. He was 
responsible for the reorganization of the 
French army and was appointed c.-in-c. of 
Western Union Land Forces under Mont¬ 
gomery in 1948. In 1950 he successfully 
turned the tide against the Vietminh rebels, 
by introducing novel tactics as c.-in-c. in 
French Indo-China. He was posthumously 
made a Marshal of France in 1952. 

LATUDE, Henri Masers de (1725-1805), 
French artillery officer who sought to secure 
Madame de Pompadour’s favour by revealing 
a plot to poison her. The plot was of his 
own contriving, and he was sent without trial 
to the Bastille in 1749. He made three 
daring but futile escapes from prison, and 
was at last released in 1777, on condition 
that he lived in his native village of IVlon- 
tagnac in Languedoc. Lingering in Paris, 


he was reimprisoned till 1784. At th 
Revolution he was treated as a victim of dpT 
potism and voted a pension. See monoerar.^ 
by Thiery (1792; re-edited by Bertin IsIqi 
LAUBE, Heinrich, low'be (1806-84) GermL 
playwright and manager, was born at 
Sprottau in Silesia and died in Vienna Hp 
was one of the leaders of the ‘ Youn? 
Germany ’ movement and editor of Die 
elegante Welt, its literary organ. He was 
director of Vienna’s Burgtheater, 1850-67 
and among his writings are works on the 
theatre, on historical themes, novels such ac 
Das junge Eiiropa (1833-37), Die Karlsschiiler 
(1847), a drama of the young Schiller, and a 
biography of Grillparzer. See GesammeltP 
Werke, ed. H. FI. Houben (50 vols,, 1908-10) 
J. Proelss, Das junge Deutschland (1892) 
FL H. Houben, Laubes Leben and Schriften 
(1906), M. Krammer, H. Laube (1926) ^ 
LAUD, William (1573-1645), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born at Reading, a well-to- 
do clothier’s son. From Reading free school 
he passed at sixteen to St John’s College 
Oxford, of which four years later he became 
a fellow. Ordained in 1601, he made himself 
obnoxious to the university authorities by his 
open antipathy to the dominant Puritanism* 
but his solid learning, his amazing industry’ 
his administrative capacity, his sincere and 
unselfish churchmanship, soon won him 
friends and patrons. One of these was 
Charles Blount, Earl of Devonshire, whom in 
1605 Laud married to the divorced Lady 
Rich (an offence that always was heavy on 
his conscience); another was Buckingham, 
to whom he became confessor in 1622, having 
a month previously disputed before him and 
the countess his mother with Fisher the 
Jesuit. Meanwhile he rose steadily from 
preferment to preferment—incumbent of five 
livings (1607-10), D.D. (1608), president of 
his old college and king’s chaplain (1611), 
prebendary of Lincoln (1614), Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon (1615), Dean of Gloucester 
(1616), prebendary of Westminster and 
Bishop of St Davids (1621), Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Dean of the Chapel Royal, and a 
privy-councillor (1626), Bishop of London 
(1628), Chancellor of Oxford (1630), and 
finally Archbishop of Canterbury (1633), in 
the very week that he received two offers of a 
cardinal’s hat. Already, after Buckingham’s 
assassination, he had virtually become the 
first minister of the crown, one with Strafford 
and Charles I in the triumvirate whose aim 


was absolutism in church and state. Laud’s 
task was to raise the English Church to its 
rightful position of a branch of the Church 
Catholic, to root out Calvinism in England 
and Presbyterianism in Scotland. In the 
former country he drew up a list of ‘ Ortho¬ 
dox ’ and ‘ Puritan ’ ministers, whom he 
proceeded to separate by scolding, suspending, 
depriving. Freedom of worship was with¬ 
drawn from Walloon and French refugees; 
Englishmen abroad were forbidden to attend 
Calvinistic services; and at home ‘ gospel 
preaching *, justification by faith, and 
Sabbatarianism were to be superseded by 
an elaborate ritual, by the doctrine of the 
real presence, celibacy and confession, and 
by the Book of Sports—changes rigorously 
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enforced by the court of High Commission 
and the Star Chamber. In Scotland Laud’s 
attempt (1635-37) to Anglicize the Scottish 
Church gave birth to the riot in St Giles’, 
Edinburgh, that riot to the Covenant, the 
Covenant to the ‘ Bishops’ war and this to 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, which 
on December 18, 1640, impeached the 

archbishop of treason, and ten weeks later 
sent him to the Tower- He would not escape 
(Grotius urged him to do so); and at last, 
after a tedious and complicated trial before 
a handful of peers, on December 17, 1644, 
he was voted ‘ guilty of endeavouring to 
subvert the laws, to overthrow the Protestant 
religion, and to act as an enemy to Parli¬ 
ament The judges declared that this was 
not treason; but under an unconstitutional 
ordinance of attainder, he was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. Of Laud’s works (7 vols. Anglo- 
Catholic Library, 1847-60) the most interest¬ 
ing is his Diary, published in 1694. Peter 
Heylin, Laud’s chaplain, first wrote his 
biography, Cyprianus Anglicanus (1668); 
and there are also Lives by Le Bas (1836), 
Moziey (1845; republished in Essays^ 1878), 
Hook {Archbishops, 1875), A. C. Benson 
(1887), Simpkinson (1894), W. H. Hutton 
(1895), Duncan-Joncs (1927) and H. R. 
Trevor-Roper (1940). 

LAUDER, (1) Sir Harry (1870-1950), Scottish 
comic singer, born at Portobello, started his 
career on the music hall stage as an Irish 
comedian, but made his name as a singer of 
Scots songs, many of which were of his own 
composition, e.g. Roamiif in the Gloamin\ 
He was knighted in 1919 for his work in 
organizing entertainments for the troops 
during the 1914-18 war. His appeal was by 
no means confined to Scottish audiences ; 
almost his biggest successes were on the 
stages of London’s famous music-halls and 
his popularity abroad was immense, especi¬ 
ally in the United States and the Common- 
v/ealth countries, which he toured almost 
every year after 1907. He wrote volumes of 
memoirs, the best known of which is RoamiE 
in the GloamiE (1928). 

(2) Robert Scott (1803-69), Scottish painter, 
born at Silvcrmills, Edinburgh, in 1829 
became R.S.A. H lived in Italy and at 
Munich in 1833-38, then in London till 1849, 
when he returned to Edinburgh. Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels provided him with subjects for 
his most successful paintings. 

(3) Sir Thomas Dick (1784-1848), Scottish 
writer, eldest son of Sir Andrew Lauder of 
Fountainhall, served in the Cameron High¬ 
landers, married in 1808 the heiress of Relugas 
in Morayshire, succeeded to the baronetcy 
in 1820, and lived at the Grange, Edinburgh, 
from 1832 until his death- He was secretary 
to the Board of Scottish Manufactures (1839- 
1848). Lauder wrote two romances, Lochan- 
dim (1825) and The Wolfe of Badenoch (1827), 
but his best works are his Morayshire Floods 
(1830) and unfinished Scottish Rivers, which 
appeared in Taids Magazine, 1847-49. His 
Legendary Tales of the Highlands (1841) may 
also be mentioned. He was a Liberal, and 
of unwearying public spirit. See Dr John 
Brown’s preface to the reprint of Scottish 
Rivers (1874). 


1680-1771), Scottish one- 

legged scholar, who sought in 1747-50 bv 
impudent forgeries to prove Milton a 
poor in Barbados. 

MaiUacd, Duke of 
(1616-82), Scottish statesman, was born at 
Lethington (now Lennoxlove) near Hadding- 
^n. He displayed ardent zeal for the 
Covenant, and in 1643 was a Scottish 
commissioner at the Westminster Assembly 
He succeeded his father as second Earl of 
Lauderdale in 1645, was taken prisoner at 
Worcester in 1651, and lay nine years in the 
Tower, at Windsor and at Portland. At the 
Restoration he became Scottish secretary 
of state, and for the first seven years he was 
engapd in an incessant struggle to maintain 
his place against rivals. His main object was 
to bring about the absolute power of the 
crown in church and state, and for this end 
he laboured with unceasing persistence. He 
formed a militia of 20,000 men, and drilled 
the Episcopal Church into complete sub¬ 
servience. A member of the privy-council 
he had a seat in the Cabal ministry, and was 
created duke in 1672. Fresh intrigues 
against him (1674) were foiled by his own 
ability and the king’s regard for him. In 
May 1678 a vote was carried in the Commons 
praying for Lauderdale’s removal from the 
royal presence for ever; but through corrupt 
practices, it was thrown out by a single vote. 
Another short struggle with Hamilton in the 
Convention of Estates left him again trium¬ 
phant for two years more. It seems probable 
that many of Lauderdale’s harsher measures, 
especially towards Scotland, were due not so 
much to personal ambition but to his 
inability to suffer gladly the follies and 
indiscretions of his much less astute contem¬ 
poraries. His dukedom died with him in 
1682, while the earldom passed to his 
brother. See Airy’s selection (Camden 
Society 1884-85) from Lauderdale MSS., and 
Life (1923) by Mackenzie. 

LAUE, Max von, low'e (1879-1960), German 
physicist, born near Koblenz, was professor 
at Zurich, Frankfurt and Berlin. He did good 
work in relativity and X-rays, and was a 
Nobel prizeman in physics (1914). He was 
later appointed director of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Theoretical Physics. 
LAUGHTON, law'ten, (1) Charles (1899- 
), English actor, bom at Scarborough. 
He first appeared on the stage in 1926 and 
his parts included Ephikhodov in The Cherry 
Orchard, Mr Crispin in A Man with Red Hair, 
Poirot in Alibi and William Marble in 
Payment Deferred. He has appeared with 
the Old Vic Company, played in and produced 
Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell and Major Barbara, 
and as a Shakespearean actor has given fine 
perfomiances in, among others, Macbeth, 
Measure for Measure and most recently/ 0 > 7 g 
Lear. He began to act in films in 1932 and 
his great dramatic sense and technique made 
memorable such roles as Henry VIII in The 
Private Life of Henry VHI and Mr Barrett in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street. He became 
an American citizen in 1950. 

(2) Sir John Knox (1830-1915), English 
naval historian, bom in Liverpool, became 
professor of Modern History at King’s 
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College in 1883. His books include Studies 
in Naval History (1887), Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada (1894) and Nelson (^895). 

LAURENCIN, Mane, Id-ra-si (1885-1957), 
French artist, born in Paris. She exhibited 
in the Salon des independents in 1907. Best 
known for her portraits of women in misty 
pastel colours, she also illustrated many 
books with water-colours and lithogrjLphs. 

LAURENS, lo-ras, (1) Henri (1885-1954), 
French painter and sculptor, born m Pans, 
a leading exponent of three-dimensional 

^m^Jean Paul (1838-1921), French histori¬ 
cal painter, was born at Fourquevaux. A 
painter of scenes and subjects from church 
history, he was called the Benedictine. 

LAURENT, Auguste (1807-53), French chem¬ 
ist, born at La Folie, Haute Marne, spent 
most of his life in poverty and died of tuber¬ 
culosis. After eight years as professor in 
Bordeaux he went to Paris to work with 
Gerhardt (q.v.). Ignored by his f^lovv- 
scientists, he was forced by financial dirncul- 
ties to become assayer at the Mint. He 
propounded the nucleus theory of organic 
radicals, discovered anthracine, worked on 
the classification of organic compounds and 
gave his name to ‘ Laurent’s Acid His very 
valuable Methode de chimie was published 
posthumously in 1854. 

LAURIER, Sir Wilfrid (1841-1919), Canadian 
statesman, born at St Lin, Quebec, shone at 
the Canadian bar and in 1877 was minister 
of inland revenue in the Liberal ministry. 
In 1891 he became leader of the Liberal party 
and prime minister in 1896. He was the 
first French-Canadian and also the first 
Roman Catholic to be premier of Canada. 
In 1911 his government was defeated on the 
question of commercial reciprocity with the 
United States, but he remained Liberal 
leader. Though he had a strong feeling for 
Empire, Laurier was a firm supporter of 
self-government for Canada. During World 
War I his party was divided on the con¬ 
scription question, Laurier being against 
conscription though entirely in agreement 
with Canada’s entering the war. In his home 
policy he was an advocate of free trade, 
passed many reforms to benefit the working 
classes and helped to plan a transcontinental 
railway, the Grand Trunk. See O. D. 
Skelton, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier (2 vols. 1921). 

LAURISTON, Alexandre Jacques Bernard 
Law, Marquis ds, lo-rees-td (1768-1828), 
French soldier, born at Pondicherry, was a 
grand-nephew of John Law (q.v.), the 
financier. He was Napoleon’s comrade at 
the Artillery School, filled diplomatic 
appointments at Copenhagen and London, 
held high commands at Wagram (1809) 
and in the retreat from Moscow (1812), 
fought at Bautzen (1813) and Katzbach, and 
was taken prisoner at Leipzig. Already 
ennobled, he was made a peer by Louis XVIII, 
became marquis in 1817 and marshal in 
1821. 

LAUZUN, Antonin Nompar de Caumont, 
Due de, 15-Z& (1633-1723), Gascon soldier, 
who in 1688 conducted Mary of Modena on 
her flight from London to Paris. Ho was 
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imprisoned by Louis XIV for his affair with 
Mme de Monlpensier, whom he may have 
wed secretly. See Lives by Due de la Forrp 
(1913) and M. F. Sandars (1908) and 
V. Sackville-West, Daughter of France (1959 x 
Armand Louis de Gontaut, Due de Birori 
(q.v.), also bore the title of Due de Lauzun 
LAVAL, (1) Carl Gustaf Patrik de (1845-1913) 
Swedish engineer, born at Orsa, invented a 
steam turbine and a centrifugal cream 
separator. He died at Stockholm. 

(2) Pierre (1883-1945), French politician 
born at Chateldon (Puy-de-Dome), became 
an advocate, deputy (1914), senator (1926) 
premier (1931-32, 1935-36). From Socialism 
he moved to the Right, and in the Vichv 
government was Petain’s deputy (1940), rival 
and prime minister (1942-44), when he 
openly collaborated with the Germans 
Fleeing after the liberation, from France to 
Germany and Spain, he was brought back, 
condemned to death as a collaborationist 
and executed in 1945. See study by Thomson 
(1951). 

LAVALETTE, Antoine Marie Chamaas 
Comte de (1769-1830), French politician and 
Napoleonic general, who served in the Alps, 
was aide-de-camp to Napoleon and after the 
war, French minister to Saxony, post-master 
general and a councillor of state. After the 
second Bourbon restoration (1815) he was 
condemned to death, but escaped by changing 
clothes with his wife, a niece of the Empress 
Josephine. 

LA VALLIERE, Louise Frao^olse de Labaunie 
Leblanc, Duchessc de, la val-yayr (1644- 
1710), born at Tours, was brought to court by 
her mother, became Louis XIV’s mistress in 
1661 and bore him four children. When 
Madame de Montespan superseded her she 
I'etired to a Carmelite nunnery in Paris 
(1674). Reflexions sur la Misericorcle de Dieii 
par line dame pdnitente (1680) is attributed to 
her. See her Letters; Lives by Lair (trans. 
1908), Trouncer (1936), and J. Sanders, The 
Devoted Mistress (1959). 
LAVAL-MONTMORENCY, Francois Xavier, 
-md-mo-rd-see (1622-1708), French mission¬ 
ary, was sent as Vicar Apostolic to Quebec in 
1659. Laval University was named after him. 
LAVATER, Joliann Kaspar (1741-1801), 
Swiss physiognomist, theologian and poet, 
born at Zurich, in 1769 received Protestant 
orders. He made himself known by a 
volume of poems, Schweizerlieder (1767). 
His Aussichten in die Ewigkeit (1768-78) is 
characterized by religious enthusiasm and 
mysticism. He attempted to elevate physiog¬ 
nomy into a science in his Physiognomische 
Fragmente (1775-78; trans. by Holcroft 
1793). Whilst tending the wounded at the 
capture of Zurich by Massena (September 
1799) he received a wound, of which he later 
died, 

LAVELEYE, Emile Louis Victor de, lavday 
(1822-92), Belgian economist, born at 
Bruges, in 1864 became professor of Political 
Economy at Liege. Flis works include De la 
propriiti trans. 1878); Le Socialisme 

contemporain il8Si; trans. 1885); Elements 
d'economie politique (1882); &c. He was 
made a baron just before his death. See Life 
by Count Goblet d’Alviclla (1894). 
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LAVER, James (1899- ), English writer 

and art critic, born in Liverpool, in 1921 was 
awarded the Newdigate prize for verse at 
Oxford, and later books of verse include Ws 
Last Sebastian (1922) and Ladies"' Mistakes 
(1933). In 1922 he was appointed an 
assistant keeper at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and in 1927 a keeper. He has 
written several books of art criticism, e.g. 
French Painting and the 19th century (1937) 
and Fragonard (1956), and has made a 
substantial contribution to the history of 
English costume with such books as Taste 
and Fashion (1937), Fashions and Fashion 
Plates (1943), Childrens Costume in the 19th 
Century (1951), See. 

LAVERAN, Charles Louis Alphonse, lav-rd 
(1845-1922), French physician and parasito¬ 
logist, born and educated at Paris, became 
professor of Military Medicine and Epidemic 
Diseases at the military college of Val de 
Grace (1874-78) and again (1884-94). He 
studied malaria in Algeria (1878-83), 
discovering in 1880 the blood parasite which 
caused the disease. He also did important 
work on other diseases including sleeping- 
sickness and kala-azar. From 1896 until his 
death he was at the Pasteur Institute at Paris. 
In 1907 he was awarded the Nobel prize for 
physiology and medicine. 

LA VERY, Sir John (1856-1941), Irish painter, 
born at Belfast, studied in Glasgow, London 
and Paris. He was a portrait painter of the 
Glasgow school and his work enjoyed great 
popularity, especially his paintings of women. 
Elected R.S.A. in 1896, R.A. in 1921, he was 
knighted in 1918. He wrote a lively auto¬ 
biography, The Life of a Painter (1940). See 
W. Shaw-Sparrow, John Lavery and his Work 
(1912). 

LAVIGERIE, Charles Martial Allemand, 
Cardinal, la-veezh-ree (1825-92), born at 
Bayonne, in 1863 became Bishop of Nancy, 
in 1867 Archbishop of Algiers. He became 
well-known for his missionary work in Africa 
and he founded the order of the White 
Fathers. See Clarke’s Cardinal Lavigerie and 
the African Slave-trade (1890), and French 
Lives by Preville (1894) and Lavigerie (1896). 
LAVISSE, Ernest, la-vees (1842-1922), French 
historian, born at Nouvion-en-Thierache, 
Aisne. He taught history to the son of 
Napoleon HI and was professor of History at 
the Sorbonne, where he changed completely 
the teaching methods. In 1892 he was 
elected to the Academy, edited the Revue de 
Paris (1894) and became director of the 
Ecole normale superieure (1902-20). He 
wrote works on Prussian history after visiting 
Germany, but is perhaps best known for the 
immense history which he published in 
collaboration with Rambaud, Histoireginirale 
dll IVe slide a nos jours (1893-1900). Then 
Histoire de France depuis les origines 
jiisqud la Revolution (9 vols. 1903-11) and 
contemporaine (10 vols. completed 

LAVOISIER, Antoine Laurent, la-vwaz-yay 
(1743-94), French chemist, born at Paris. 
To obtain means for his investigations, he 
accepted in 1768 the office of farmer-general 
of taxes and in that year was also made an 
Academician. As director of the government 
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powder-mills, he (1775) greatly improved 
gunpowder, its supply and manufacture, 
and successfully applied chemistry to 
agriculture. Regarded as the founder of 
modern chemistry, he discovered oxygen, by 
rightly interpreting Priestley’s facts, its 
importance in respiration, combustion and 
as^ a compound with metals. His Trade 
elemeiitaire de chimie (1789) was a master¬ 
piece. Politically Liberal, he saw the great 
necessity for reform in France but was 
against revolutionary methods. But despite 
a lifetime of work for the state, inquiring into 
the problems of taxation, which he helped to 
reform, hospitals and prisons, he was 
guillotined as a farmer of taxes. See Lives by 
Grimaux (1888), Berthelot (1890), Cochrane 
(1931) and McKie (1952). 

LA VOISIN, vwa-zi (7-1680), French 
poisoner, whose real name was Catherine 
Monvoison. She amassed riches by con¬ 
cocting potions and selling them to the ladies 
at the court of Louis XIV. When the poison 
plots were discovered in 1679 involving such 
well-known figures as the Duchess Mancini 
and Mme de Montespan, La Voisin was 
found to be responsible after an examination 
by a secret tribunal. She was burned in 
1680. 

LAW, (1) Andrew Bonar (1858-1923), British 
statesman, born in New Brunswick, was an 
iron-merchant in Glasgow. Unionist M.P. 
from 1900, in 1911 he succeeded Balfour as 
Unionist leader in the House of Commons, 
was colonial secretary in 1915-16, then a 
member of the War Cabinet, chancellor of 
the exchequer (1916-18), lord privy seal 
(1919), and from 1916 leader of the House 
of Commons. He retired in March 1921, 
but despite ill-health was premier October 
1922 to May 1923. 

(2) Edward. See Ellenborough. 

(3) John (1671-1729), Scottish financier, 
born at Edinburgh, son of a goldsmith and 
banker, who was proprietor of the estate of 
Lauriston. In 1694 he had to flee from 
London for having killed ‘ Beau ’ Wilson in 
a duel. At Amsterdam he made a study of 
the credit operations of the bank. In 1700 
he returned to Edinburgh, a zealous advocate 
of a paper currency; but his proposals to 
the Scottish parliament on this subject were 
unfavourably received. Back on the Con¬ 
tinent, he won and lost vast sums in gambling 
and speculation, but at last settling in Paris, 
he and his brother WilHam (1675-1752) set 
up in 1716 a private bank. This prospered 
so that the Regent Orleans adopted in 1718 
Law’s plan of a national bank- In 1719 Law 
originated a joint-stock company for reclaim¬ 
ing and settling lands in the Mississippi valley, 
called the Mississippi scheme, and next year 
he was made comptroller-general of finances. 
When the bubble burst he became an object 
of popular hatred, quitted France, and spent 
four years in England. He finally settled in 
Venice, where he died poor and forgotten. 
See Lives by Levasseur (1854), Alexi (Berlin 
1885), Wiston-Glynn (1908), Oudard (1927), 
H. M. Hyde (1948). 

(4) William (1686-1761), English divine, 
born at Kingscliffe, Northamptonshire, son 
of a grocer, entered Emmanuel College, 
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Cambridge in 1705, and became a fellow in 
1711. He was unable to subscribe the oath 
of allegiance to George I, and forfeited his 
fellowship. About 1727 he became tutor 
to the father of Edward Gibbon, and for ten 
years was ‘ the much-honoured friend and 
spiritual director of the whole family The 
elder Gibbon died in 1737, and three years 
later Law retired to Kingscliffe, and was 
joined by his disciples, Miss Hester Gibbon, 
sister of his pupil, and Mrs Hutcheson. The 
two ladies had a united income of about 
£3000 a year, and most of this they spent in 
works of charity. About 1733 Law had 
begun to study Jacob Boehme, and most of 
his later books are expositions of his mystic¬ 
ism. Law won his first triumphs against 
Bishop Hoadly in the famous Bangorian 
controversy with his Three Letters (1717). 
His Remarks on Mandeville's Fable of the Bees 
(1723) is a masterpiece of caustic wit and 
vigorous English. Only less admirable is the 
Case of Reason (1732), in answer to Tindal 
the Deist. But his most famous work 
remains the Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life (1729), which profoundly influenced 
Dr Jolinson and the Wesleys. See Walton’s 
Notes and Materials for a Complete Biography 
(1854), Overton’s William Law, Nonjuror and 
Mystic (1881), and books by A. Whyte 
(1892), S. Hobhouse (1927) and Talon (1948). 
LAWES, (1) Henry (1596-1662), English 
composer, born at Dinton, Wiltshire, set 
Milton’s Comas to music and also the verses 
of Herrick. Highly regarded by Milton, who 
sang his praises in a sonnet, his adaptation 
of music to verse and rhythm was masterly. 
His half-brother, William (d. 1645), was also 
a composer, one of Charles Fs court music¬ 
ians; he was killed at Chester during the 
Civil War. See Life by Lefkowitz (1960). 

(2) Sir John Beiiiiet (1814-1900), English 
agriculturist, born at Rothamsted, St Albans, 
carried out a long series of experiments with 
plants and then with crops on his estate there 
and from these grew the artificial fertilizer 
industry. For the manufacture of his super¬ 
phosphates he set up a factory at Deptford 
Creek in 1842. Even more important than 
this commercial enterprise were his purely 
scientific researches into agriculture. With 
him, aided by his partner J. H. Gilbei't (q.v.), 
agriculture became a science and the Rotham¬ 
sted Experimental Station which he founded 
in 1843, now controlled largely by the 
government, has become famous throughout 
the world. Elected F.R.S. in 1854 he received 
with Gilbert the gold medal of the Society 
in 1867. 

LAWLER, Ray (1911- ), Australian play¬ 
wright, born in Melbourne, was a factory- 
hand at the age of thirteen but soon gravitated 
to the stage. His Summer of the Seventeenth 
Doll, a play of the ‘ outback with its down- 
to-earth realism and with Lawler himself in a 
leading^ role, brought him fame outside 

LAW^NCE, St (martyred c. a.d. 258), said 
to have been bom at Huesca in Spain, 
became a deacon at Rome. In the persecu¬ 
tion of Valerian he was condemned to be 
broiled on a gridiron. 

XAWRENCE, (1) David Herbert (1885-1930), 


English poet and novelist, born in Eastwood 
Notts, the son of a miner. With tuberculous 
tendencies, of which he eventually died hi 
became, through his mother’s devotion a 
schoolmaster and began to write, encouraeed 
by the notice taken of his work by Ford 
Madox Hueffer and Edward Garnett In 
1911, after the success of his first novel The 
White Peacock, he decided to live by writm*^ 
He travelled in Germany, Austria and Itnfv 
during 1912 and 1913, and in 1914, after he? 
divorce from Professor Ernest Weeklev 
married Frieda von Richthofen, a cousin of 
the German air ace, Baron von Richthofen 
(q.v.). They returned to England at the 
outbreak of war and lived in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and persecution in a cottage in 
Cornwall In 1915 he published The Rainbow 
and was horrified to find himself prosecuted 
for obscenity. He left England in 1919 and 
after three years’ residence m Florence the 
Abruzzi, Capri and Taormina, left’ for 
America, settling in Mexico until the progress 
of his disease drove him in 1921 back to Italy 
where his last years were spent. His sensitive 
spirit was again shocked by his further 
prosecutions for obscenity over the publica¬ 
tion in Florence of Lady Chatterlefs Lover 
in 1928 and over an exhibition of his paintin<>s 
iri London the same year. Opinion is stfll 
divided over Lawrence’s worth as a writer- 
but there can be no doubt about his effect on 
the younger intellectuals of his period. He 
challenged them by his attempt to interpret 
human -emotion on a deeper level of con¬ 
sciousness than that handled by his contem¬ 
poraries. This provoked either sharp criti¬ 
cism or an almost idolatrous respect. Now 
that his strong but ambiguous personality is 
removed, it is possible to agree with T. S 
Eliot, who said that he was ‘a writes who 
had to write often badly in order to ^ite 
sometimes well’, and with E. M. Forster, 
who called him ‘ the greatest imaginative 
novelist of our generation’. His descriptive 
passages are sometimes superb, but he had 
little humour, and this occasionally produced 
unintentionally comic effects. His burning 
idealisni~and it is entirely wrong to imagine 
that Lawrence was ever deliberately erotic- 
glows through all his work. His finest 
writing occurs in his poems, where all but 
essentials have been pared away; but the 
larger proportion of his novels have an 
enduring strength. These include Sons and 
Lovers (1913), AarotTs Rod (1922), Kangaroo 
(1923) and The Plumed Serpent (1926). His 
collected poems were published in 1928. 
See J. Middleton Murry, Son of Woman 
(1931), R. Aldington, Portrait of a Genius, 
But . . . (1950) and studies by F. R. Leavis 
(1955) and R. Rees (1958). 

(2) Ernest Orlando (1901-58), American 
physicist, born at Canton, South Dakota, 
studied there, at Minnesota and at Yale, 
became assistant professor at Berkeley, 
California, in 1927, where in 1936 he was 
appointed director of the radiation laboratory 
having constructed the first cyclotron for the 
production of artificial radioactivity, funda¬ 
mental to the development of the atomic 
bomb. He was awarded the Hughes Medal 
of the Royal Society (1937), the Comstock 
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Prize (1937), the Nobel prize (1939) and 
became an officer of the Legion d’Honncur in 
1948. 

(3) Geoffrey, 1st Baron Oaksey (1880- ) 

English lawyer, a son of Lord Trevethin, 
lord chief justice of England, graduated at 
Oxford and was called to the bar in 1906. 
He became a judge of the high court of 
justice (King’s Bench Division) in 1932, a 
lord justice of appeal in 1944 and was a 
lord of appeal in ordinary between 1947 
and 1957. He was president of the Inter¬ 
national Tribunal for the trial of war crimi¬ 
nals at Nuremberg in 1945 and was distin¬ 
guished for his fair and impartial conduct of 
the proceedings. 

(4) Sir Henry Montgomery (1806-57), 
British soldier and administrator, born at 
Matara, Ceylon, was educated at Derry, 
Bristol and Addiscombe, and in 1823 joined 
the Bengal Artillery. He took part m the 
first Burmese war (1828), in the first Afghan 
war (1838), and in the Sikh wars (1845 and 
1848). In 1856 he pointed out the danger of 
reducing the British army, and the latent 
germs of rebellion. In 1857 he was appointed 
to Lucknow, and did all he could to restore 
contentment there, but the mutiny broke out 
in May. It was owing to his foresight that 
it was made possible for a thousand Euro¬ 
peans and eight hundred Indians to defend 
the Residency for nearly four months against 
7000 rebels. He was injured by a shell, and 
died two days afterwards. ‘ Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty ’, is his 
self-chosen epitaph. See Lives by Edwardes 
and Merivale (1872-73), Innes (1898), 
Morison (1934). 

(5) John Laird Mair, 1st Baron (1811-79), 
British aditninistrator, brother of (4), was 
born at Richmond, Yorkshire. In 1827 he 
obtained a presentation to Haileybury 
College. His first years in the Indian civil 
service were spent at Delhi. Successively 
commissioner and lieutenant-governor of the 
Punjab,^ he used every effort to curb the 
oppression of the people by their chiefs, 
devised a system of land tenure, and devoted 
his whple energy to restoring peace and 
prosperity. The once restless Sikhs had 
become so attached to his rule that Lawrence 
was enabled to disarm the mutineers in the 
Punjab, to raise an army of 59,000 men, and 
to capture Delhi from the rebels after a siege 
of over three months. In 1863 he succeeded 
Lord Elgin as governor-general of India. 
He did not believe in British interference in 
Asia beyond the frontier of India, and was 
especially opposed to intriguing in Afghanis¬ 
tan. Created Baron Lawrence on his return 
home in 1869, he was chairman of the London 
School-board 1870-73. He devoted the 
last days of his life in parliament (1878) to an 
exposure of the policy which led up to the 
disastrous Afghan war. See Lives by 

Smith (1883), Sir Richard Temple 
(1889) and Sir Charles Aitchison (1892) and 
study by Pal (1952). 

(6) Sir Thomas (1769-1830), English 
painter, son of a Bristol innkeeper, was 
famed as a child for his portraits. At twelve 
he had his studio at Bath, at eighteen he 
entered as a student of the Royal Academy, 
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having a year before given up crayons for oils. 
His full-length portrait of Queen Charlotte 
now in the National Gallery, which he painted 
at the age of twenty, was remarkable for its 
of his best works. In 
1791 he was elected A.R. A., and in 1794 R A 
appointed limner to the king in 
- knighted by the Prince Regent, and 

in 1820 succeeded West as P.R.A. He died 
m London, and was buried in St Paul’s 
Lavvrence was the favourite portrait-painter 
of his time, and had an immense practice, 
but rnany of his paintings are now deemed 
over-lacile, lacking in dignity, and his 
cploLiring blatant. He was perhaps most 
sincere in his fine portraits of Frederick 
William III of Prussia and Archduke Charles 
of Austria. See Life by Goldring (1951) 

(7) Thomas Edward (1888-1935), British 
soldier, was a junior member of the British 
Museum archaeological team at Carchemish, 
on the Euphrates, and thus made his first 
intimate acquaintance with the desert 
dwellers. With the war of 1914-18 his ability 
to penetrate the ‘ closed shop ’ of nomadic 
tribal life enabled him to reanimate the 
wilting Arab revolt against the Turk. Operat¬ 
ing in command of the Emir Feisal’s levies, 
his co-operation with General Allenby’s 
triumphal advance demonstrated his out¬ 
standing abilities as a partisan leader. As a 
delegate to the Peace Conference and, later, 
as adviser on Arab affairs to the Colonial 
Office, his inability to secure all he had set 
out to achieve for the Arab cause he had 
espoused led to his withdrawal from what he 
termed ‘ the shallow grave of public duty 
and to his obscure but valuable service, 
imder the name of Aircraftsman Shaw, in 
the R.A.F. He was killed in a motor-cycling 
accident in May 1935. Publications: The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom (for private circu¬ 
lation, 1926), Revolt in the Desert (1927), 
Crusader Casdes (1936). Oriental Assembly 
(ed. A. W. Lawrence, 1929) and The Mint 
(1955). See Lives by R. Graves (1927), 
Lowell Thomas (1958) and R. Aldington 

LAWSON, (1) Cecil Gordon (1851-82), Eng¬ 
lish landscape-painter, was born at Welling¬ 
ton, Shropshire, but brought up in London. 
He exhibited at the Academy in 1870, but 
remained obscure, many of his pictures being 
rejected, till 1878, when his Ministers Garden 
at the Grosvenor made him famous. The 
short remainder of his life was a brilliant 
success. See Memoir by Gosse (1883). 

(2) Henry Hertzberg (1867-1922), Austra¬ 
lian writer, born in New South Wales of 
Scandinavian ancestry, published short 
stories and narrative verse of the Australian 
scene, collected in Short Stories in Prose and 
Verse (1894), While the Billy Boils (1896), 
Over the Sliprails (1900), &c. 

LAXNESS, Haldor Kiljan, lahks'~ (1902- ), 
Icelandic writer, bom in Reykjavik, travelled 
in Europe and America after the firet World 
War and became a Catholic. A Christian 
communism is a favourite theme in his works, 
which include Salka Valka (1934), a story of 
Icelandic fishing folk, the epic Sjalfstaet folk 
(1934-35), Islands Klukkan (1943), which 
describes 18th-century Iceland under Danish 
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rule, Gerpla (1952), See. A master of the 
narrative, he rejuvenated his native tongue 
and was awarded the Nobel prize in 1955. 
LAYAMON (fl. early 13th cent.), English 
priest at Emley (now Areley), on the Severn 
near Bewdley. He produced an amplified 
imitation of Ware’s Brut d' Angleterre, 
important in the history of English versi¬ 
fication as the first poem written in Middle 
English, See Madden’s edition (1847); 
Layamon's Brut Selections, ed. Hall (1924); 
E. K. Chambers’s Arthur of Bntain (1927). 
LA YARD, Sir Austin Henry (1817-94), 
English archaeologist and politician, was 
born in Pans, a son of a dean of Bristol, and 
passed his boyhood in Italy. Travelling 
along the Tigris on his way to Ceylon in 1840, 
he was struck with the ruins of Nimrud, the 
supposed site of Nineveh. In 1845-47 he 
carried on excavations there, finding the 
remains of four palaces. He published 
Nineveh and its Remains (1848), Monuments of 
Nineveh (1850), &c. He was presented with 
the freedom of the city of London, was made 
D.C.L. by Oxford, and was lord rector of 
Aberdeen University 1855-56. He was M.P. 
for Aylesbury 1852-57, for Southwark 
1860-69, foreign under-secretary 1861-66, 
chief commissioner of Works 1868-69. 
In 1869 he went as British ambassador to 
Spain, in 1877 to Constantinople (where he 
showed strong philo-Turkish sympathies), 
being made G.C.B. in 1878. See his Early 
Adventures (1878) and his Autobiography and 
Letters (ed. Bruce, 1903). 

LAZARUS, Emma (1849-87), a New York 
Jewess who from 1866 published five striking 
volumes of poems and translations. See her 
Poems (2 vols. 1888). 

LEACOCK, Stephen Butler (1869-1944), 
Canadian economist and humorist, educated 
at the University of Toronto, became first 
a teacher, later a lecturer at McGill University 
and in 1908 head of the Economics depart¬ 
ment there. He wrote several books on his 
subject, including Elements of Political Science 
(1906), Practical Political Economy (1910) 
and The Economic Prosperity of the British 
Empire (1931). It is, however, as a humorist 
that he became widely known. Among his 
popular short stories, essays and parodies are 
Literary Lapses (1910), Nonsense Novels 
(1911), Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town 
(1912), Behind the Beyond (1913), Moonbeams 
from the Larger Lunacy (1915), Winsome 
Winnie (1920) and The Garden of Folly (1924). 
He wrote also biographies of Mark Twain 
(1932) and Charles Dickens (1933). The Boy 
I Left Behind Me, an autobiography, appeared 
in 1946. See P. McArthur, Stephen Leacock 
(1923). 

LEADE, Jane, nie Ward. See Boehme. 
LEAKE, William Martin (1777-1860), English 
topographer of Greece and antiquarian, born 
in London. In the army from 1794, he 
served in Turkey and other parts of the 
Levant. He helped in the survey of the valley 
of the Nile and retired from the army with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1823. He 
wrote learned works on Greece and Greek 
antiquities, including Topography of Athens 
(1821) and Numismata Hellenica (1854). 
See Memoir by Marsden (1864). 


jiuwam ooj, 

author, born in London, nau ci passion for 
painting, and was sent by the Earl of Derbv 
to Italy and Greece, where he painted many 
landscapes. He exhibited at the Rovai 
Academy from 1850 to 1873. His later yllri 
were spent m Italy, and he died at San Remo 
Lear is less known by his paintings than bv 
his illustrated books of travels— Sketchp^ Af 
Rome (1842) Illustrated Excursions in Itali 
(1846), Journal in Greece and Albania (1851) 
Journal in Calabria (1852) and In Coisirn 
(1869). But it is by his Book of NonseZ 
(1846), written for the Earl of Svs 
grandchildren, that he is now remembered 
Nonsense Songs, Stories and Botany followed 
in 1870, More Nonsense Rhymes in 1871 
Laughable Lyrics in 1876. See Life hv a’ 
Davidson (1938). ^ 

LEARMONT. See Thomas teie Rhymer 
LEAVIS, Frank Raymond (1895- ) pne 

lish critic, from 1936 fellow of Downing 
College, Cambridge, fought against mere 
literary dilettantism in the literary quarterlv 
Scrutiny (1932-53), which ho edited, as wc^i 
as in New Bearings in English Poetrv (193'>) 
His sociological study. Culture aiuC Environ¬ 
ment (1933; with D. Thomson), deploring 
their separation in modern times and stressing 
the importance of inculcating critical stan¬ 
dards in the young, has become a classic 
Other works include a study of D. PI Law^ 
rence (1955). 
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LEBEDEV, Petr Nikolajevich (1866-1 9 P) 
Russian physicist, born in Moscow, studied 
at Strasbourg under Kundt and became 
professor of Physics at Moscow 0912). He 
proved that light exerts a pressure on bodies 
and investigated the earth’s magnetism. 

LEBRUN, Albert, le-brdi (1871-1950), French 
statesman, was born at Mcrcy-le-Haut 
(Meurthe-et-Moselle), studied mining engi¬ 
neering, became a deputy (Left Republican) 
in 1900, was minister for the colonies 1911-14, 
for blockade and liberated regions 1917-19’ 
senator 1920, and president of the Senate 
1931. The last president of the Third 
Republic, he surrendered his powers to 
Petain in 1940, and went into retirement 
from which he did not re-emerge, although 
consulted by General do Gaulle in 1944. His 
health was affected by a period of internment 
after arrest by the Gestapo in 1943. 

LE BRUN, (1) Charles (1619-90), French 
historical painter, born in Paris, studied four 
years in Rome, and for nearly forty years 
(1647-83) exercised a despotic influence over 
French art and artists, being usually con¬ 
sidered the founder of the French school of 
painting. He helped to found the Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture in 1648 and was 
the first director of the Gobelins tapestry 
works (1662). From 1668 to 1683 he was 
employed by Louis XIV in the decoration 
of the Palace of Versailles; but resenting 
supersession, he sickened and died. See 
works by Genevay (1885), Jouin (1889) and 
Marcel (1909). 

(2) Marie Elisabeth Louise (1755-1842), 
French painter, born in Paris, a daughter of 
one Vigde, a painter, in 1776 married J. B. P. 
Le Brun, picture-dealer and grand-nephew 
of Charles Le Brun. Her great beauty and 
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the charm of her painting speedily made her 
work fashionable. Her portrait of Marie 
Antoinette (1779) led to a lasting friendship 
with the queen and she painted numerous 
portraits of the royal family. She left Paris 
for Italy at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and after a species of triumphal progress 
through Europe, arrived in London in 1802. 
There she painted portraits of the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Byron, &c. In 1805 she 
returned to Paris. See her Souvenirs (1837; 
trans. 1904), Memoirs (1926) and a study by 
Helm (1915). 

LE CARON, Major Henri, ka-rd (1840-“94), 
assumed name of Thomas Beach, of Col¬ 
chester, whose spying on Irish-Amcrican 
Fenians is described in his Twenty-five Years 
in the Secret Service (1892). 

LE CHATELIER. See Chatelier. 

LECKY, William Edward Hartpole (1838- 
1903), Irish historian and philosopher, born 
near Dublin, graduated B.A. in 1859 at 
Trinity College. In 1861 he published 
anonymously The Leaders of Public Opinion 
in Ireland, four brilliant essays on Swift, 
Flood, Grattan and O’Connell. One of the 
greatest and most unbiased of British his¬ 
torians, his later works were Rationalism in 
Europe (1865), History of European Morals 
(1869), History of England in the 18 th Century 
(1878-90) and Democracy and Liberty (1896). 
A decided Unionist but having a real sym¬ 
pathy with Irish problems, he became M.P. 
for Dublin University in 1895, a privy 
councillor in 1897 and O.M. (1902). Sec 
Life by his wife (1909), and A Victorian 
Historian (Private letters of W. E. H. Lecky 
1859-78), ed. H. M. Hyde (1947). 

LECLAIR, Jean Marie (1697-1764), French 
composer and violinist, wrote many fine 
sonatas for the instrument, also the opera 
Scvlla et Glands (1746). 

LECLANCHE, Georges, le-kla-shay (1839-82), 
French chemist, born in Paris, remembered 
for the galvanic cell invented by him and 
given his name. 

LE CLERC, Jean, le-kler, or Johannes 
Clerlcus (1657-1736), Swiss Reformed theo¬ 
logian, born at Geneva, became in 1684 
professor of Philosophy in the Remonstrant 
seminary at Amsterdam. His works number 
over seventy, and revealed what were then 
startling opinions on the authorship of the 
Pentateuch and on inspiration generally. 
His Bible commentaries were completed in 
1731. Serial publications were Biblioth^que 
universelle et historique (25 vols. 1686-93), 
Bibliotheqiie choisie (28 vols. 1703-13), and 
Bibliotheque ancienne et moderne (29 vols. 
1714-26). 

LECLUSE, Charles de, lay-kliiz (1525-1609), 
the botanist ‘ Clusius was born at Arras, 
travelled in Spain, England, Hungary, &c., 
and from 1593 was a professor at Leyden. 
LECOCQ, Alexandre Charles (1832-1918), 
French composer of comic operas, was born 
at Paris. His many Ofifenbachian operettas 
include Le Docteur Miracle (1857), La Fille 
de Madame Angot (1872), Girofii-Girofia 
(1874) and VFgvptienne (1890). 

LECONTE DE' LISLE, Charles Marie, 
le-kdt de leel (1818-94), French poet, was 
born in Reunion, and after some years of 


travel settled to a literary life in Paris. He 
exercised a profound influence on all the 
younger poets, headed the school called 
Parnassietis, and succeeded to Victor Hugo’s 
chair at the Academy in 1886. His early 
poems appeared as Poesies completes (1858). 
Other volumes are Poemes barbares (1862) 
Poemes tragiques (1884); and he trans¬ 
lated many classics. His verse is marked by 
regularity and faultlessness of form. See 
monographs, Dornis (1895), Leblond (1906), 
Flottes (1939) and A. Fairlie, Leconte de 
on the Barbarian Races (1947). 
LE CORBUSIER. See Corbusier. 
LECOUVREUR, Adrienne, le-koov-rcer 
(1692-1730), French actress, born near 
Chalons, made her debut at the Comedie 
Frangaise in 1717, and soon became famous 
for her acting, her fascinations, and her 
admirers, amongst whom were Marshal 
Saxe, Voltaire and Lord Peterborough. Her 
death was by some ascribed to poisoning by a 
rival, the Duchesse de Bouillon. This is the 
plot of the play by Scribe and Legouve. See 
Monval’s Lettres Adrienne Lecoiivreiir 
(1892), and study by Rivollet (1925). 
LEDRU-ROLLIN, Alexandre Auguste, -IT 
(1807-74), French politician, was born at 
Fontenay. Admitted to the bar in 1830, 
he made a name as defender of Republicans 
and as a democratic agitator. In 1841 
he was elected deputy for Le Mans, and 
visited Ireland during O’Connell’s agitation. 
His Appel aux travailleurs (1846) declared 
universal suffrage the panacea for the miseries 
of the working-classes. At the Revolution 
of 1848 he became minister of the interior in 
the Provisional Government, and in May was 
elected one of the interim government. But 
he gave offence by his arbitrary conduct, and 
resigned June 28. As candidate for the 
presidency against Louis Napoleon he was 
beaten and an unsuccessful attempt to 
provoke an insurrection in June 1849 drove 
him to England. He was amnestied in 1870, 
and after his return was elected to the 
Assembly. See his Discourspolitiqiies et ecrits 
divers appeared in 1879. See Caiman’s 
Ledrii-Rollin and the Second French Republic 
(1922). 

LEE, (1) Ann (1736-84), English mystic, the 
illiterate daughter of a Manchester black¬ 
smith, married in 1762 Abraham Stanley, also 
a blacksmith. Imprisoned in 1770 for street- 
preaching, she emigrated to America in 1774, 
and in 1776 founded at Niskayuna, 7 miles 
north-west of Albany, N.Y., the parent 
Shaker settlement. See The Shakers, by 
F. W. Evans (N.Y. 1859), and short Life by 
Axon (1876). 

(2) Charles (1731-82), a cantankerous 
general in the American War of Indepen¬ 
dence, was born in Cheshire, and had served 
seventeen years as a British officer in America. 
Junius's Letters have been ascribed to him. 

(3) Harriet (1757-1851), English novelist, 
born in London, wrote with her sister The 
Canterbury Tales, one of which was drama¬ 
tized by Byron and called Werner, or. The 
Inheritance. 

(4) James Paris (1831-1904), American 
inventor, bom at Hawick, Scotland. He 
emigrated with his parents to Canada, later 
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going from Ontario to Hartford, Connecticut. 
The Lee-Enfield and Lee-Metford rifles are 
based in part on his designs- See Metford, 

W. E. 

(5) Nathaniel (1649-92), English dramatist, 
from Westminster passed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, failed as an actor through 
nervousness (1672), produced nine or ten 
tragedies between 1675 and 1682, spent five 
years in Bedlam (1684-89). His best play is 
The Rival Queens (1677). He wrote with 
Dryden two plays, Oedipus and The Duke of 
Guise. See R. G. Hann, Otway and Lee 
(1931). 

(6) Richard Henry. See Lee, Robert 
Edward. 

(7) Robert, D.D. (1804-68), Scots divine, 

was born at Tweedmouth, and educated at 
Berwick (where he was also for a time a boat- 
builder) and St Andrews. In 1843 he became 
minister at Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and in 
1846 he was appointed professor of Biblical 
Criticism in Edinburgh University and a 
Queen’s chaplain. In 1857 he began his re¬ 
form of the Presbyterian church-service. He 
restored the reading of prayers, kneeling at 
prayer and standing during the singing and in 
1863 he introduced a harmonium, in 1865 an 
organ, into his church. These ‘ innovations ’ 
brought down upon him bitter attacks. His 
works include a Handbook of Devotion (1845), 
Prayers for Public Worship (1857), The Family 
and its Duties (1863), and The Reform of 
the Church (1864). See Life by R. H. Story 
(1870). ^ 

( 8 ) Robert Edward (1807-70), American 
soldier, was fifth in descent from Richard Lee 
of Shropshire, who emigrated to Virginia in 
the reign of Charles I, received large grants 
of land between the Potomac and Rappa¬ 
hannock rivers, and built the original 
Stratford House. In the later house, erected 
by his grandson, Thomas Lee, were born the 
distinguished brothers, Richard Henry (1732- 
1794), mover of the resolution in favour 
of American Independence and a signer of 
the Declaration; Francis Lightfoot (1734- 
1797), a signer of the Declaration; and 
William (1737-95) and Arthur 0740-92), 
diplomatists. There also was born Robert 
Edward, the son of General Henry Lee. At 
eighteen he entered West Point, graduated 
second in his class in 1829, and received a 
commission in the engineers. In the Mexican 
war (1846) he was chief-engineer of the central 
army in Mexico, and at the storming of 
Chapultepec was severely wounded. In 
1852-55 he commanded the U.S. Military 
Academy, and greatly improved its efficiency. 
His next service was as a cavalry officer on 
the Texan border 1855-59. At the John 
Brown raid he was ordered to Harper’s Ferry 
to capture the insurgents. He was in com¬ 
mand m Texas in 1860, but was recalled to 
Washington in March 1861 when seven states 
had formed the Southern Confederacy. 
Virginia seceded on April 17, and Colonel 
Lee, believing that his allegiance was due to 
his state, sent in his resignation. Within two 
days he was made commander-in-chief of the 
forces of Virginia. At Richmond he super¬ 
intended the defences of the city till the 
autumn, when he was sent to oppose General 
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Rosecrans in West Virginia. In the spring of 
1862 he was working at the coast defences nf 
Georgia and South Carolina, but on McCleU 
Ian s advance was summoned to the canitni" 
General J. E Johnston, chief in commCd 
was wounaed at Seven Pines in May and 
Lee was put rn command of the army around 
Richmond. His masterly strategy in X 
seven days’ battles around Richmond 
defeated McClellan’s purpose; his battles 
and strategy in opposing General Pope his 
invasion pf Maryland and Pennsylvania ’and 
other achievements are cardinal to the hi’storv 
ot the war. The increasing resources of the 
North and the decreasing resources of the 
South could only result in the final success of 
the former. On April 9, 1865, Lee surren' 
dered his army of 28,231 men to General 
Grant at Appomattox Courthouse, Virginia 
and the war was practically ended. After 
the close of the war he frankly accepted the 
result, and although deprived of his former 
^^■lington on the Potomac, and 
^^hitc House on the Pamunky, he declined 
otters of pecuniary aid, and accepted the 
presidency of what came to be called the 
Washington and Lee University at Lexington 
Virginia He married in 1832 Um 
Randolph Custis (1806-73). Their elde4 
son, George Washington Custis Lee, resigned 
as first-lieutenant in the U.S. army in 
1861, was aide-de-camp to Jefferson Davis 
1861-63, major-general of a division in 1864 
and successor of his father as president of 
the Washington and Lee University. William 
Henry Fitzhugh Lee, second son, was major- 
general of Confederate cavalry, and was 
elected to congress. Captain Robert E. Lee 
of the Confederate cavalry was the third son, 
dispatches (1915); studies by Long 
(1894), White (1897), Trent 
(1899), R. E. Lee (1904), Page (1909) 
Maurice (1925), Freeman 
(1934), Burne (1939). 

(9) Samuel (1783-1852), English orientalist, 
born at Longnor, Shropshire, was the author 
of Hebrew, Chaldaic and English Lexicon 
(1840). 

(10) Sir Sidney (1859-1926), English critic, 
born in London, became assistant-editor of 
the Dictionary of National Biography in 1883, 
editor in 1891, and professor of English, 
East London College, 1913. He wrote a 
standard Life of Shakespeare (1898; new ed. 
1915); a life of Queen Victoria (1902), 
Shakespeare and the Modern Stage (1906), and 
a Life of Edward VII (1925-27), &c. He was 
knighted in 1911. See Life by C. H. Firth 
(19311. 

( 11 ) Sopliia (1750-1824), English writer, 
^ster of (3), wrote plays and novels, including 
The Chapter of Accidents (1780), the success 
of which enabled her to open a girls’ school 
at Bath. 


(12) Tsung-Dao (1926- ), Chinese 

physicist, born in Shanghai, educated at 
Kiangsi and at Chekiang University, won a 
scholarship to Chicago in 1946, became a 
lecturer at the University of California, and 
m 1956 was appointed professor at Columbia 
University. With Dr Chen Ning Yang (q.v.), 
he disproved the parity principle, till then 
considered a fundamental physical law, and 
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for this was awarded, jointly with Yang, the 
Nobel prize for 1957. 

(13) Vernon, pen-name of Violet Paget 
(1856-1935), English aesthetic philosopher, 
critic and novelist, born in Boulogne of 
English parentage, travelled widely 1n her 
youth and settled in Florence. Her studies of 
Italian and Renaissance art, Eiiphorion (1884), 
and Renaissance Fancies and Studies (1895) 
were followed by her philosophical study, The 
Beautiful (1913), one of the best expositions 
of the empathy theory of art. She also wrote 
two novels and a dramatic trilogy Satan the 
Waster (1920) giving full rein to her pacifism. 
LEECH, John (1817-64), English artist of 
Irish descent, born in London, the son of a 
coffee-house proprietor, went to the Charter- 
house with Thackeray, studied medicine, but 
at eighteen published Etchings and Sketchings, 
by A. Pen, Esq. In 1836 he was contributing 
to BelVs Life and sent his first contribution to 
Punch in 1841. His Punch cartoons are full 
of high qualities; but even more delightful 
are the smaller woodcuts. In the intervals 
of work for Punch Leech contributed much 
to other journals and publications, including 
woodcuts in Once a Week (1859-62) and the 
Illustrated London News (1856), in The Comic 
English and Latin Grammars (1840), Hood’s 
Comic Annual (1842), Smith’s Wassail Bowl 
(1843), and A Little Tour in Ireland (1859); 
etchings in Bentleys Miscellany, JerroWs 
Magazine, the Christmas books of Dickens 
the Comic History of England (1847-48), 
Comic History of Rome (1852), and the 
Handley Cross sporting novels. He also 
drew several lithographed series, of which 
Portraits of the Children of the Mobility (1841) 
is the most important. Leech died in 
Kensington, and was buried close to 
Thackeray at Kensal Green. See Dr John 
Brown’s John Leech (1882), F. G. Kitton’s 
Biographical Sketch (1883) and Life bv W P 
Frith, R.A. (1891). 

LEEDS, Thomas Osborne, Duke of (1632- 
1712), English statesman, better known as 
Earl of Danby, was the son of a Yorkshire 
baronet. He entered parliament for York in 
1661, and in 1667 became a treasury auditor, 
in 1671 treasurer of the Navy, in 1673’ 
Viscount Latimer and Baron Danby, and in 
1674 lord high treasurer and Earl of Danby. 
He sought to enforce the laws against Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters, used his influence 
^ get Princess Mary married to William of 
Orange in 1677, and negotiated with Louis 
Xly for bribes to Charles. Louis, however, 
intrigued for Danby’s downfall, and the 
Commons impeached him in 1678 for 
treating with foreign powers, aiming at the 
introduction of arbitrary power and squan¬ 
dering public money. He was kept in the 
Tower until 1684, although Charles at once 
gave him a full pardon, as the Commons 
persisted in the impeachment. When James 
^gan to threaten the Established Church 
Danby signed the invitation to William of 
Orange. His reward was the marquisate of 
Carmarthen and the presidency of the council, 
and he resumed his old methods of govern¬ 
ment. He was created Duke of Leeds in 
1694. In 1695 again impeached for accepting 
5000 guineas from the East India Company, 
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he staved off condemnation. But his power 
was gone and in 1699 he retired, though he 
spoke in defence of Sacheverell in 1710. He 
died at Easton Northants. See books by 
Courtenay (1838), A. Browning (1913, 1945 , 

William Hargreaves, Bart, 
in general, won the D.S.O. 

m World War I and in 1939 became deputy 
chief of staff of the British Expeditiomry 
Force in France. In 1942 he was promoted 
lieutenant-general and commanded an army 
corps from El Alamein to Sicily, where he 
Mo^^tgpmery to the command of 
the Eighth Army during the Italian campaign 
in November 1944 he commanded an army 
m Burma. He was created K.C.B. in 
1943 and was appointed lieutenant of the 
Tower of London in 1954. 

Anton van, lay'venAiook 
(1632-1723), Dutch scientist, born at Delft, 
-Amsterdam cloth-warehouse 
till 1654, and after that became at Delft the 
most famous microscopist, conducting a 
scries of epoch-making discoveries in support 
of the circulation of the blood, and in con¬ 
nection with blood-corpuscles, spermatozoa, 
&c. He first detected the fibres of the 
crystalline lens, the fibrils and striping of 
muscle, the structure of ivory and hair, the 
scales of the epidermis, and the distinctive 
characters of rotifers. His Opera appeared at 
Leyden in 1719-22; an English selection at 
Loi^on m 1798-1801. See a monograph 
by C. Dobell (1932). ^ ^ 

EE F^U, Joseph Sheridan, lef'e-nyoo (1814- 
1873), Irish novelist, was bom and died in 
Dublin. He was a grand-nephew of Richard 
Sheridan. He began writing for the Dublin 
University Magazine, of which he was editor 
and later, proprietor. His novels include 
The House by the Churchyard (1863), Uncle 
^las (1864), probably his best known, In a 
Glass Darkly (1872), and fourteen other 
works. A leading feature in them is their 
weird uncanniness. His Poems were edited 
by A. P. Graves (1896). See Memoir prefixed 
to his Purcell Papers (1880), Seventy Years of 
Irish Life, by his brother, W. R. Le Fanu 
(1893), S. M. Ellis, Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu 
(1931), and N. Browne, Le Fanu 

LEFEBVRE, Frangois Joseph, Duke of Danzig, 
le-fay'vF (1755-1820), marshal of France, 
was bom at Ruffach in Alsace, and was a 
sergeant in the Guards at the Revolution. He 
fought at Fleurus, Altenkirchen and Stockach, 
m 1799 took part with Bonaparte in the 
overthrow of the Directory, and in 1804 was 
made a marshal. He took Danzig, and was 
created Duke of Danzig (1807), distinguished 
himself in the early part of the Peninsular 
war, and suppressed the insurrection in the 
Tyrol. During the Russian campaign he had 
the command of the Imperial Guard, and in 
1814 of the left wing of the French army. 
Submitting to the Bourbons, he was made a 
peer, a dignity restored to him in 1819, 
though he had sided with his old master 
during the Hundred Days. 

LEFORT, Frangois Jacob, Ji-for (1653-99), 
Swiss diplomat, bom at Geneva of Scottish 
extraction, served in the Swiss Guard at 
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Paris, but entered the Russian service in 
1675. Heading the intrigues which made 
Peter sole ruler, he became his first favourite. 
An able diplomat and administrator, he 
backed up the tsar’s reforms, and in 1694 was 
made admiral and generalissimo. See German 
Lives by Posselt (1866) and Blum (1867). 

LEFROY, Sir John Henry (1817-90), British 
soldier, born at Ashe, Hants, he became an 
artillery officer, director-general of ordnance 
and governor of Bermuda (1870-77). He was 
made K.C.M.G. in 1877 and was appointed 
governor of Tasmania in 1880. He wrote on 
the Bermudas, antiquities and on ordnance, 
his Handbook of Field Ordnance (1854) being 
the first of this type of text-book. 

LE GALLIENNE, (1) Eva (1899- ), 

English actress on American stage, daughter 
of (2), founder (1926) and director of the 
Civic Repertory Theater of New York. 

(2) Richard (1866-1947), English writer, 
born of Guernsey ancestry at Liverpool, in 
1891 became a London journalist but later 
lived in New York. He published many 
volumes of prose and verse from 1887. His 
style, that of the later 19th century, is out¬ 
moded and mannered, but his best books are 
Quest of the Golden Girl (1896), The Romantic 
Nineties (1926) and From a Paris Garret 
(1936). See study by Egan and Smerdon 
(1960). 

LEGENDRE, Adrien Marie, le-zha'dr^ (1752- 
1833), French mathematician, was born at 
Toulouse, studied at Paris, and became 
professor of Mathematics at the Military 
School, and (1783) member of the Academy 
of Sciences. Appointed in 1787 one of the 
commissioners to connect Greenwich and 
Paris by triangulation, he was elected an 
F.R.S. In his report Legendre first enunci¬ 
ated the ‘ proposition of spherical excess 
just as in 1806 he made the first proposal to 
use the ‘ method of least squares In 1827 
appeared his famous Traiti des fonctions 
elliptiques; in 1830 Mx^fThdorie des nombres, 
Carlyle translated his lElements de gdomdtrie 
(1794). 

LEGER, Fernand, lay-zkay (1881-1955), 
French painter, born in Argentan, helped to 
form the cubist movement, but later deve¬ 
loped his own ‘ aesthetic of the machine ’. 
He worked in New York and Paris. See 
monograph by D. Cooper (1950). 

LEGGE, James (1815-97), Scottish Chinese 
scholar, born at Huntly, graduated at 
Aberdeen in 1835. He took charge of the 
Anglo-Chinese college in Malacca; next 
laboured thirty years at Hong Kong, and in 
1876 became professor of Chinese at Oxford. 
His greatest work was the Chinese Classics, 
with text, translation, notes, &c. (1861-86). 

LEGOUIS, Emile, le-gwee (1861-1937), 
French scholar, born at Honfleur, became 
professor of English at the Sorbonne, 1904- 
1932. He wrote books on Wordsworth, 
Chaucer and Spenser, and Histoire de la 
Utt^rature^anglaise (1924) (trans. 1926). 

LEGOUVE, Ernest, le-goo-vay (1807-1903), 
French playwright and prose-writer, born in 
Paris. He was Scribe’s collaborateur in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur (1849). He was elected 
to the Academy in 1855. See his Soixante 
Ans de souvenirs (1886-87), 


LEGRENZI, Giovanni (1625-90), Venetian 
composer, born at Clusone near Bergamo 
wrote church music for St Mark’s much 
chamber music, and 18 operas. 

LEGROS, le-gro, (1) Alphonse (1837-191 n 
French painter and etcher, born at Diion 
was apprenticed to a house-painter. Attract’ 
ing attention in the Salon between 1859 and 
1866, he settled in London, and becoming 
naturalized, was in 1876 appointed Slade 
Professor in University College, London 

(2) Pierre (1656-1719), French sculptor 
born in Pans, lived and died in Rome ’ 
LEHAR, Franz (1870-1948), Hungarian 
composer, born at Komarom, was a con¬ 
ductor in Vienna and wrote a violin concerto 
He is best known for his operettas which 
include his most popular The Merry Widow 
(1905), The Count of Luxembourg, Frederica 
and The Land of Smiles. See Life by Pone 
and Murray (1953). ^ 

LEHMANN, (1) BcatrLx (1903- ), English 
actress, daughter of (6) and sister of (2) and 
(4), was born at Bourne End, Bucks. She 
first appeared on the stage in 1924 at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, and since then has 
appeared in many successful plays, including 
in recent years, Family Reunion, Ustinov’s 
No Sign of the Dove and Waltz of the Torea¬ 
dors. In 1946 she became director-producer 
of the Arts Council Midland Theatre com¬ 
pany. She has also appeared in films and 
written two novels and several short stories 

(2) John Frederick (1907- ), English poet 
and man-of-Iettcrs, born at Bourne End, 
Buckinghamshire, was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, founded the 
periodical in book format, New Writing, in 
1936. He was managing director of the 
Hogarth Press (1938-46), and ran his own 
firm with his sister, Rosamond, as co-director 
from 1946 to 1953. In 1954 he inaugurated 
The London Magazine. He has published a 
Garden Revisited (1931); Forty Poems (1942) 
and a study Edith Sitwell (1952), and has 
conducted a literary radio-magazine on the 
B.B.C. Volume I of his autobiography, 
Whispering Gallery, was published in 1955^ 
and Volume 11, lam my Brother, in 1960. 

(3) Liza, properly Elizabeth Nina Mary 
Frederika (1862—1918), English soprano and 
composer, daughter of (5), was born in 
London. Very popular as a concert singer, 
she also composed ballads, a light opera The 
Vicar of Wakefield (1906) and a song-cycle 
In a Persian Garden (1896). 

(4) Rosamond Nina (1903- ), English 
novelist, sister of (1), born in London and 
educated at Cambridge. Her novels show a 
fine sensitive insight into character and her 
women, especially, are brilliantly drawn. 
Among her IBooks are Dusty Answer (1927), 
A Note in Music (1930), The Ballad and the 
Source (1944) and The Echoing Grove (1953). 
She has also written a play No More Music 
(1939) and a volume of short stories The 
Gypsy's Baby (1946). 

(5) Rudolf (1819-1905), German painter, 
born near Hamburg, in 1866 settled in 
London and became a naturalized British 
subject. He married a daughter of Dr Robert 
Chambers. See his 4n Artisfs Reminmenm 
(1894), 
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(6) Rudolph Chambers (1856-1929), English 
journalist, nephew of (5) and father of (1), 
(2) and (4), was born at Sheffield. He was a 
journalist on Punch (1890-1919), editor of the 
Daily News (1901), Liberal M.P. for Har- 
borough (1906-10). A well-known oarsman 
and coach, he published The Complete 
Oarsman in 1908. 

LEHMBRUCK, Wilhelm, laym-brook (1881- 
1919h German sculptor and illustrator, was 
bom in Meidensich near Duisberg, and 
committed suicide in Berlin, He was early 
influenced by Maillol, and later produced 
expressionist sculpture, specializing in elon¬ 
gated and exaggerated female torsos. 

LEIBL, Wilhelm, IthT (1844-1900), German 
artist, born at Cologne. He studied in Paris, 
being much influenced by Courbet’s realism, 
and later worked in Munich. Most of his 
paintings are genre scenes of Bavaria and 
the lower Alps, although he painted a 
number of portraits. See the monograph by 
W. L. Waldmann (1921). 

LEIBNIZ, Gottfried Wilhelm, lib'nits (1646- 
1716), German philosopher and mathe¬ 
matician, one of the world’s great intellects, 
born July 6 in Leipzig, where his father was 
professor of Moral Philosophy. Refused a 
doctorate there in 1666 on account of his 
youth, he was granted one by the University 
of Altdorf and, preferring a less secluded life, 
turned down the accompanying offer of a 
professorship. Through a fellow-member of 
a Rosicrucian circle in Nuremberg, the 
diplomat Baron von Boineburg, he obtained a 
position at the court of the powerful Elector 
of Mainz, partly on the strength of an essay 
on legal education. To divert Louis XIV 
from his designs on Germany, Leibniz was 
dispatched by the German princes to Paris 
with a master plan, devised by him for a 
French invasion of Egypt, said to have been 
consulted, more than a century later, by 
Napoleon. In Paris Leibniz met Malebranche, 
Arnauld and Huygens, studied Cartesianism 
and mathematics and invented a calculating 
machine, for which he was elected F.R.S. on 
his visit to London in 1763. There he met 
English mathematicians acquainted with 
Newton’s work and this led to the undignified 
controversy later as to whether he or Newton 
was the inventor of the infinitesimal calculus. 
Leibniz certainly invented a system, with a 
more advanced notation, still the basis of 
that employed to-day, to that of Newton, in 
Paris in 1675-76, which he published in 1684, 
whereas Newton did not publish until 1687, 
although his system of ‘ fluxions ’ dates back 
to 1665. Clarke defended Newton’s claims, 
but Leibniz was forced to conduct his own 
defence through an imaginary protagonist 
author of his Historia et Origo Calculi 
Differentialis. The controversy was never 
really settled, despite the Royal Society’s 
formal declaration for Newton in 1711. On 
his way to take up his last post as librarian 
to the duke of Brunswick at Hanover in 1676, 
Leibniz met Spinoza in Amsterdam and 
discussed parts of the latter’s Ethics with him. 
He improved the drainage of mines and the 
coinage, arranged the library at Wolfenbiittel, 
and in Austria and Italy gathered materials 
for a history of the house of Brunswick. He 


worked for a reconciliation of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches and induced 
Frederick I to found (1700) the Academy of 
Sciences in Berlin, of which he became first 
president. Unpopular with George of 
Hanover, he was left behind when the court 
moved to London and was allowed to die 
without recognition, November 14, 1716. 
Leibniz left a vast corpus of writings, only 
a fraction of which was published in his life¬ 
time. Bertrand Russell, in his brilliant study 
of Leibniz’s philosophy (1900), distinguished 
between the popular works, written with an 
eye to popular and princely favour (such as 
the Theodicee (1710; trans. E. M. Huggard 

1952) , a perversion of which, summed up by 
its optimistic doctrine of ‘ all is for the best 
in this best of all possible worlds Voltaire 
brilliantly satirized in Candide) and the 
Monadologie (1714; trans. R. Latta 1898) the 
esoteric philosophical doctrines of which 
seem less so when read in conjunction with 
the profoundly logical, but theologically 
controversial arguments, prudently left un¬ 
published, such as the Discours de meta¬ 
physique (1846; trans. P. Lucas and L. Grant 

1953) and the correspondence with Arnauld 
(trans. G. R. Montgomery, Chicago 1902) 
and Clarke (trans. H. G. Alexander 1956). 
Leibniz defined substance as an infinite 
number of indivisible, therefore non-material 
mutually isolated monads, each one reflecting 
the world from its own point of view. These 
monads form a hierarchy, the very highest of 
which is God, and they constitute a dualism 
with material phenomena, synchronized, as 
when a human being lifts his arm, by a pre- 
established harmony. Each monad is the 
sum of its predicates throughout its existence. 
Human choice is still subject in a special way 
to this determinism, for by the principle of 
suflScient reason there are always ‘ inclining 
reasons ’ for one action rather than another, 
although ‘ not necessitating ’. Leibniz’s 
mathematical pre-occupations led him to 
conceive of a universal linguistic calculus, 
incorporating all existing knowledge, which 
would render argument obsolete and displace 
it by a process of calculation. His great 
influence, not least upon Russell, was 
primarily as a mathematician and as a pioneer 
of modem symbolic logic. The complete 
edition of his works was published by the 
Berlin Academy (1923 ff.). See also his 
Nouveaux Essais (1765) criticizing Locke, 
Lives in German by G. E. Guhrauer (1846), 
K. Fischer (1920), and in English by J. T. 
Herz (1884), also W. H. Barber, Leibniz in 
France (1953), studies by B. Russell (1900, 
n.e. 1937), confiirmed by L. Couturat’s 
(Paris 1901) comprising freshly discovered 
logical fragments, H. W. B. Joseph, Lectures, 
ed. J. L. Austin (1949) and R. L. Saw (1954). 

LEICESTER, Robert Dudley, Earl of, les'ter 
(c. 1532-88), was fifth son of John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, and grandson of 
the notorious Edmund Dudley (q.v.) be¬ 
headed by Henry VIII. His father was 
executed for his support of Lady Jane Grey 
(q.v.). He too was sentenced to death, but, 
liberated in 1554, was by Elizabeth made 
master of the horse, Knight of the Garter, 
a privy-councillor, high steward of the 
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University of Cambridge, Baron Dudley, and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1855 hh 
finally in 1564, Earl of Leicester. In 1550 he Cimabue^s Madonna carried in Procession 
had married Amy, daughter of Sir John through Florence —a picture purchased bv 
Robsart- On September 8, 1560, at Cumnor Queen Victoria. Among his later works were 
Place, Berkshire, the house of Anthony and Francesca (1861), The Daphnephoria 

Forster, a creature of her husband’s, she was (1876; sold m 1893 for £3700), and The Bath 
found dead, as some think by suicide; but of Psyche (1890). Lord Leighton also won 
it was generally believed that she was distinction as a sculptor, and in 1877 his 
murdered, and that Dudley, if not Elizabeth Athlete struggling with a Python was pur- 
herself, was an accessory to the crime; and chased out of the Chantrey Bequest. Several 
the archives at Simancas indicate that there paintings, as for example Wedded 

had been a plot to poison her. Elizabeth (1882), became mass best-sellers in photo- 
continued to favour Leicester in spite of his gravure reproduction. In 1864 he was 
unpopularity and of his secret marriage in elected A.R.A., in 1869 R.A., and in 1878 
1573 to the Dowager Lady Sheffield. In 1563 president and knighted. His Addresses were 
she had suggested him as a husband for Mary, published in 1896. He was created a baronet 
Queen of Scots, and in 1575 she was magni- in 1886, and Lord Leighton of Stretton in 
ficently entertained by him at his castle of January 1896. He died unmarried, and was 
Kenilworth. In 1578 he bigamously married buried in St Paul’s. His Academy Addresses 

the widow of Walter, Earl of Essex; yet appeared in 1897. See a study by Ernest 

Elizabeth, though greatly, was only tempo- Rhys (new ed, 1900), and his Life and Letters 

rarily, offended. In 1585 he commanded the by Mrs Russell Barrington (1906). 
expedition to the Low Countries in which Sir (2) Robert (1611-84), Scottish archbishop 
Philip Sidney, his nephew, met with his death born probably in London, was the second 

at Zutphen. In 1587 he again showed his son of Alexander Leighton, M.D. (c. 1568- 

military incapacity in the same field, and had c. 1649), Presbyterian minister in London 
to be recalled. In 1588 he was appointed to and Utrecht, author Sion^s Plea against the 
command the forces assembled at Tilbury (1628), which earned him from Laud 

against the Spanish Armada. He died scourging, the pillory, branding and mutila- 
suddenly on September 4 of the same year at tion, heavy fine and imprisonment. Robert 
Cornbury, in Oxfordshire, of poison, said studied at Edinburgh University and spent 
rumour, intended for his wife. See Milton some years in France. He was ordained 
^ 2 \dmSin, Elizabeth and Leicester minister of Newbattle in 1641, signed the 

LEICESTER OF HOLKHAM, Thomas Covenant two years later, and took part in 
William Coke, Earl of, les'ter of hok'em all the Presbyterian policy of the time; most 
(1752-1842), was a descendant of the famous of the Sermons and the Commentary on the 
lawyer Coke. He was one of the first Fif'st Epistle of Peter were the work of the 
agriculturists of England; by his efforts Newbattle period. In 1653 he was appointed 
north-west Norfolk was converted from a principal of Edinburgh University. Soon 
rye-growing into a wheat-growing district, after the Restoration Leighton was induced 
and more stock and better breeds were kept by the king himself to become one of the new 
on the farms. Coke represented Norfolk as a bishops, chose Dunblane, the poorest of all 
Whig most of the period 1776-1833, and in the dioceses, and for the next ten years he 
1837 he was created Earl of Leicester of laboured to build up the shattered walls of 
Holkham, to distinguish the title from the the church. His aim was to preserve whai 
Townshend earldom of Leicester. He died was best in Episcopacy and Presbytery as a 
at Longford Hall, Derbyshire. basis for comprehensive union; but he 

LEICHHARDT, Ludwig,//KH'-/z£zrr (1813-48), succeeded only in being misunderstood by 
German explorer, born at Trebatsch near both sides. The continued persecution of the 
Frankfurt-on-Oder, in 1841 went to Australia, Covenanters drove him to London in 1665 to 
and led an expedition (1843-48) from Moreton resign his see, but Charles persuaded him to 
Bay to the Gulf of Carpentaria. In 1846 return. Again in 1669 he went to London to 
he failed to cross Cape York Peninsula, advocate his scheme of ‘ accommodation ’ 
In December 1847 he again started from and became archbishop of Glasgow in the 
Moreton Bay to cross the continent, but was same year. Next followed his fruitless 
last heard of on April 3, 1848. See Journal conferences at Edinburgh (1670-71) with 
of an Overland Expedition in Australia (1847) leading Presbyterians. In despair of success 
and Life by Mrs C. D. Cotton (1938). he was allowed to retire in 1674. His last ten 

LEIF ERIKSSON, layv, born in Iceland, the years he spent at Broadhurst Manor, Sussex, 
son of Eric the Red, christianized Greenland often preaching in the church of Horsted 
and discovered land (c. 1000),which he named Keynes, where he lies. He died in a London 
Vinland after the vines he found growing inn. There have been several editions of his 
there. It is still uncertain where Vinland works—all of which reveal a deep spirituality, 
actually is, some saying Labrador or New- a heavenly exaltation and devotion—since 
foundland, others Massachusetts. See E. that by his friend Fall (1692-1708). There are 
Haughen, Voyages to Vinland (1942). Selections (1883) by Blair; Life andLettershy 

LEIGHTON, lay'ten, (1) Frederic, 1st Baron Rev. D. Butler (1903); a Life by Bp. E. A. 
Leighton (1830-96), English painter, was born Knox (1930). 
at Scarborough, a doctor’s son. He early LEININGEN. See Kent, Duke of. 
showed a gift for painting, visited Rome, LEISHMAN, Sir William Boog (1865-1926), 
Florence, Frankfurt, Berlin, Paris and Scottish bacteriologist, born in Glasgow, 
Brussels, and everywhere received instruction became professor of Pathology in the 
from the most distinguished masters. He Army Medical College, and director-general, 
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Army Medical Service (1923). He discovered 
an effective vaccine for inoculation against 
typhoid and was first to discover the parasite 
of the disease kala-azar. He was knighted in 
1909. See H. H. Scott’s History of Tropical 
Medicine (ii) (1939). 

LELAND, (1) Charles Godfrey, pseud. Hans 
Breitmann (1825-1903), American author, 
born in Philadelphia, graduated at Princeton 
in 1845, and afterwards studied at Heidelberg, 
Munich and Paris. He was p^.^Miitted to the 
Philadelphia bar in 1851, turned to 

journalism. From 1869 he chiefly in 

England and Italy, and 
Gypsies, a subject on which -ss/lween 1^73 
and 1891 he published foui* 

He is best known for his ^ 

vania Dutch the famou^^ 

Ballads (1871; continued Ar Other 
similar volumes gained hin. Tchy. >pularity 
during his lifetime. He also v, polifed the 
works of Heine. See his Memoirs ^ Rii3), and 
his Life and Letters by Mrs Pennell (i906). 

(2) John (c. 1506-52), English antiquary, 
born in London, was educated at St Paul’s 
School under William Lily, then at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and All Souls, Oxford. 
After a residence in Paris he became chaplain 
to Henry VIII, who in 1533 made him ‘ king’s 
antiquary ’, with power to search for records 
of antiquity in the cathedrals, colleges, abbeys 
and priories of England. In six years he 
collected ‘ a whole world of things very 
memorable His church preferments were 
the rectories of Peuplingucs near Calais and 
Haseley in Oxfordshire, a canonry of King’s 
College (now Christ Church), Oxford, and a 
prebend of Salisbury. Most of his papers 
are in the Bodleian and British Museum. 
Besides his Commentarii de Scriptoribus 
Britannicis (ed. by Hall, 1709), his chief works 
The Itinerary (ed. by L. T. Smith, 1905-10) 
and De Rebus Britannicis Collectanea (ed. by 
Hearne, 1715). See Huddesford’s Lives of 
Leland, Hearne, and Wood (1772). 

(3) John (1691-1766), English Presbyterian 
minister, born at Wigan, was educated at 
Dublin, where from 1716 he was minister. 
He wrote against Tindal (1733) and Morgan 
(1739-40). His chief work is A View of the 
Principal Deistical Writers (1754-56). See 
Life prefixed to his Discourses (1768-89). 
LELY, Sir Peter (1618-80), Dutch painter, 
originally Pieter van der Faes, was born 
probably at Soest, Westphalia. He settled 
in London in 1641 as a portrait-painter. He 
was employed by Charles I, Cromwell, and 
Charles II, for whom he changed his style of 
painting. The last nominated him court- 
painter, and in 1679 knighted him. His 
Beauties are collected at Hampton Court. 
The 13 Greenwich portraits are among his 
best works; these, the English admirals who 
fought in the second Dutch war, are out¬ 
standing for depth and sincerity of character¬ 
ization. They present a marked contrast to 
his very popular and often highly sensuous 
court portraits which have often a hasty, 
superficial appearance- See C. H. Collins 
Baker, Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters 
(1912). 

LEIVIAIPE, Philippe Honore (1798-1880), 
French sculptor, was born at Valenciennes, 
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^ 2 - ilis works is a 

NapoleSn Lille 

BELGES, Jean (c. 1473- 

1 :>24j the first French humanist poet, served 
the Due de Bourbon, Margaret of Austria to 
whom he dedicated his Epistries de Vamant 
H studies by P. Spaax 

^np^land K. M. Munn (1936). 
LEMAItoE, ( 1 ) Francois Elie Jules (1853- 
1914), French playwright and critic, was 
born at Vennecy, Loiret, and in 1895 was 
elected to the Academy. His articles written 
nrst tor the Journal des debats were issued in 

Impressions de theatre (1888- 
‘rb98), and those written for Revue bleue on 
modern French literature became Les 
Contemporains (1886-99). A masterly critic 
with a charming, lucid style, he wrote also 
Rousseau (1901), Racine (1908), Fenelon 
(1910) and Chateaubriand (1912). See works 
(1924), Durriere (1934) and 
Seilliere (1935). 

(1800-76), French actor, born 
at Le Havre. His first success was in Richard 
Darlington, a play based on Scott’s The 
Surgeon's Daughter, and this was followed 
by a succession of triumphs including Hamlet 
Kean ou Desordre et Genie, Ruy Bias, and the 
greatest of all, L'Auberge des Adrets. This 
last was in reality Leniaitre’s own play. 
Based on an inferior melodrama, he made 
the character Robert Macaire a villain of 
genius. Writers of the day acclaimed him* 
Dumas called him the French Kean, Flaubert 
called his Macaire the greatest symbol of the 
age and Hugo wrote Ruy Bias for him. He 
visited London four times and on one 
occasion shocked Queen Victoria by his 
Ruy Bias. He suffered ill health in his later 
years and died in great poverty. See Lives by 
Lecomte (2 vols. 1888) and Baldick (1959). 

(3) Abb 6 Georges Edouard (1894- ), 

Belgian astrophysicist, professor of the 
Theory of Relativity at Louvain, inter¬ 
nationally known for his work on that subject 
and on its application to the theory of the 
expanding universe. 

LEMAN, Gerard Mathieu, le-md (1851-1920), 
Belgian general, born at Liege, was also a 
director of studies, engineer and mathe¬ 
matician. He was wounded and captured at 
Liege, whose forts, as military governor, he 
gallantly held against the Germans, August 
4-7, 1914. 

LEMNIUS (c. 1505-50), German humanist 
and Latin poet, was a student of Melanchthon 
at Wittenberg. Antagonistic to Luther and 
his teaching, he wrote against him in two 
books of epigrams (1538). His other works 
included Monachopornomachia, a satirical 
poem, love poems, Amores (1542) and a 
Latin translation of the Odyssey (1549). He 
died at Chur. 

LEMOINE, Sir James MaePbterson, le-mwan 
(1825-1912), born in Quebec, became super¬ 
intendent of inland revenue at Quebec in 
1858. He studied archaeology, ornithology 
and other sciences, wrote on Canadian 
history and was the first Canadian author to 
receive a knighthood. 

LEMON, Mark (1809-70), English author 
and journalist, bom in London, in 1835 
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urote a farce, followed by melodramas, by Schurz (1855), Frankl (1885-92) and 
operettas, novels (the best, perhaps, Falkner Roustan (1899). 

Lyle^ 1866), children’s stories, a Jest Book LENBACH, Franz, len-baKn (1836-1904’) 
(1864) and essays. In 1841 he helped to German portrait-painter, born at Schroben- 
establish Punch, becoming first joint-editor, hausen, Bavaria, worked mostly in Munich" 
then sole editor from 1843 to his death. See For some time he copied the great masters* 
J. Hatton, Reminiscences of Mark Lemon including Titian, Rubens and Velasquez’ 
(1871). before becoming one of the greatest 19th 

LEMONNIER, le-mon-yay, (1) Antoine Louis century German portrait painters. His 
Camille (1844-1913), Belgian writer, born portraits of Bismarck are specially famous 
at Ixelles near Brussels, took to art criticism LENCLOS, Anne, called Ninon de la~kln 
in 1863, and by his novels Un Male (1881), (1616-1706)5,neorn of good family at Paris 

Happe-Chair (1888) and other works, in comnience^-roi. sixteen her long career of 
French, but full of strong Flemish realism gallantry. tong her lovers were two 
and mysticism, won fame as one of Belgium’s n^/o marshals, the great Conde 

leading prose-writers. He wrote books on ' J-^trochcfoucauld, and an abbe or 

art, including Gustave Courbet Alfred two sons, but never showed 

Stevens et son CEuvre (1906) and VEcole the <54, niaternal feeling. One of them 
Beige de la peinture {19^6). brougi in St'\jn ignorance of his mother 

(2) Pierre Charles (1715-99), French conceived in .Dassion for her. Informed of 
astronomer, born in Paris, was a member their rnew eAship, he blew out his brains 
of the Academy of Sciences at the age of Ninor's Ras nearly as celebrated for her 
twenty because of his lunar map. He greatly manners as for her beauty. The most 
advanced astronomical measurement in respectable women sent their children to her 
France, and made twelve observations of to acquire taste, style, politeness. Mirecourt’s 
Uranus before it was recognized as a planet. M^moires is a romance; the letters attributed 
LE MOYNE, le-niwan, (1) Charles (1626-83), to her arc mostly spurious. See books bv 
French pioneer, born at Dieppe, sailed for Hayes (1908), Rowsell, Magne (1925) Day 
Canada in 1641, lived among the Hurons, (1958). ’ ^ 

and fought with the Iroquois. In 1668 LENGLEN, Suzanne, ld~ld (1899-1938) 
Louis XIV made him Seigneur de Longueuil. French lawn tennis player, born at Com- 
He was long captain of Montreal. piegne. Trained by her father, she became 

(2) Charles (1656-1729), eldest son of (1), famous in 1914 by winning the women’s world 

served in the French army, was governor of hard-court singles championship at Paris. She 
Montreal and commandant-general of the was the woman champion of France (1*919- 
colony, and was made a baron in 1700. His 1923, 1925^26), and her Wimbledon cham- 
descendant, Charles Colmor Grant, had his pionships were the women’s singles and 
Canadian title of seventh Baron de Longueuil doubles (1919-23, 1925h and the mixed 
recognized by Queen Victoria in 1880. doubles (1920, 1922, 1925). In 1921 she was 

(3) Francois (1688-1737), French painter Olympic champion. She became a profes- 
of mythological subjects, e.g. the Salon sional in 1926, toured the U.S., and retired 
d’Hercule at Versailles, was born and com- in 1927 to found the Lenglen School of 
mitted suicide at Paris. Boucher was his Tennis in Paris. Perhaps the greatest woman 
pupil. See examples in the Wallace Collection, player of all time, she set a new fashion in 

(4) Joseph (1668-1734), son of (1), served female tennis dress. She published Lawn 
in the French navy, and in 1719 captured Tennis, the Game of Nations (1925) and a 
Pensacola. In 1723 he became governor of novel. The Love-Game (1925). See Olliff’s 

Romance of Wimbledon (1949). 

LEMPRIERE, John,(c. 1765-1824), LENIN (formerly Ulyanov), Vladimir Ilyich 
British scholar, bom in Jersey, was head- (1870-1924), Russian revolutionary, was 
master of Abingdon and Exeter grammar- born into a family of the minor intelligentsia 
schools, and rector of Meeth and Newton- at Simbirsk (Ulyanov). He was educated at 
P^von. His Classical Dictionary Kazan University and in 1892 began to 
(1788) was long a standard work. Another practise law in Samara (Kuibyshev). In 1894, 
Biography (1808). after five years’ intensive study of Marx, he 

LENARD, Philipp Eduard Anton (1862-1947), moved to St Petersburg (Leningrad), organiz- 
German physicist, bom at Pozsony (Bratis- ing the illegal ‘ Union for the Liberation of 

Heidelberg the Working Class’. Arrested for his 
(1896-98 and 190J-31), was awarded the opinions, he was exiled to Siberia for three 
Nobel prize in 1905. His mam research years. His Western exile began in 1900 in 
concerned cathode rays, upon which subject Switzerland, where with Plekhanov he 
he wrote several books. He was an enthusi- developed an underground Social Democratic 
r TT , Party, to assume leadership of the working 

’ Nikolaus (Nikolaos Niembsch von classes in a revolution against Tsarism. In 
Strehlen^), lay (1802-50), German poet, 1903 he became leader of the Bolshevik wing 
born at Czatad m Hungary, studied law and whose Marxism was opposed to the ‘ bour- 
medicine at Vienna. His life was_ rendered geois reformism ’ of the Mensheviks. Lenin 
unhappy by his morbid poetic discontent; returned to Russia in 1905, ascribing the 
and in 1844 he became insane, dying in an failure of the rising of that year to lack of 
asylum near Vienna. His poetic power is support for his own programme. He 

longer determined that when the time came Soviets 
St^onarola (councils of workers, soldiers and peasants) 
(1837) and Die Albigenser (1842). See Lives should be the instruments of total revolution® 
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Lenin left Russia in 1907 and spent the next 
decade strengthening the Bolsheviks against 
the Mensheviks, interpreting the gospel of 
Marx and Engels and organizing under¬ 
ground work in Russia. In April 1917, a few 
days after the deposition of the tsar Nicholas 
II, Lenin made with German connivance his 
fateful journey in a sealed train from Switzer¬ 
land to Petrograd. tie told his followers to 
prepare for the overthrow of the shaky 
Provisional Government and the remaking of 
Russia on a Soviet basis. In the October 
Revolution the Provisional Government 
collapsed and the dominating Bolshevik 
‘ rump ’ in the second Congress of Soviets 
declared that supreme power rested in them. 
Lenin inaugurated the ‘ dictatorship of the 
proletariat ’ with the formal dissolution of 
the Constituent Assembly.- For three years 
he grappled with war and anarchy. In 1922 
he began his ‘ new economic policy ’ of 
limited free enterprise to give Russia a 
breathing space before entering the era of 
giant state planning. He died on January 21, 
1924, and his body was embalmed for 
veneration in a crystal casket in a mausoleum 
in the Red Square, Moscow. He left a 
testament in which he proposed the removal 
of the ambitious Stalin as secretary of the 
Communist Party. Shrewd, dynamic, implac¬ 
able, pedantic, opportunist, as ice-cold in his 
economic reasoning as in his impersonal 
political hatreds that could encompass 
millions, Lenin lived only for the furtherance 


Cockney humour and sentiment. See 
Hickory Wood, Dan Lena (1905) and M. W. 

Champagne (1938). 

LAJNOIR, Jean Joseph Etienne (1822-1900) 
French inventor who constructed an internal! 
combustion engine (c. 1859) and later a small 
car (I860). 

LENORMAND, Henri Rene, le-nor-md (188'?- 
1951), French dramatist, bom in Paris, the 
a^uthor of Les Possedes (1909), Le Maii^eur 
de reves (1922); a modern equivalent of 

ses fanlomes 

(1924) ^d other plays in which Freud’s 
theory of subconscious motivation is adapted 
to dramatic purposes. See study bv P 
Blanchard (1947). ^ 

Francois, Je-nor-md (1837- 
1883), French archaeologist, was born in 
Charles Lenormant (1802- 
1859), himself profoundly learned in Egypt¬ 
ology, numismatics and archaeology gener¬ 
ally. _ At twenty he carried off the prize in 
numismatics of the Academic des Inscriptions, 
at twenty-three was digging at Eleusis; and 
he continued his explorations, in the intervals 
of his work as 2 »ub-librarian at the Institute 
(1862-72), and professor of Archaeology at 
the Bibliotheque MgJ^^onede (1S74-83), until 
his health broke d-deM overwork and a 
wound received -'tthe siege of Pans. 
Just before his cs mn" he was converted to 
Catholicism fromu 2epticism. His chief work 
was Les Origines de Vhistoire d^apres la Bible 
(1880-84). 


of Marxism. He inspired in the name of LENOTRE, Andre (1613-1700), the creator of 


democracy a despotism boundless in the 
power of its ambition and sense of destiny. 
For years after his death Lenin was looked 
upon in the Soviet Union as a demi-god. 
Publications include: Workers of the World 
Unite (Geneva 1897) and Imperialism the 
Last Stage of Capitalism (1917). See Selected 
Works in English (1934-38) and Lives and 
studies of Lenin by L. Trotsky (1925), V. 
Marcu (1928), D. S. Mirsky (1931), G. 
Vernadsky (1931), R. Fox (1933), P. Kerz- 
hensev (1937), C. Hill (1947), D. Shrub 
(1948). 

LENNEP, Jacob van (1802-62), Dutch writer 
and lawyer, bom at Amsterdam, achieved a 
great reputation for legal knowledge. He 
has been called the Walter Scott of Holland. 
His most popular works were comedies, Het 
Dorp aan die Grenzen and Het Dorp over die 
Grenzen. Of his novels, several (e.g. The 
Rose of Dekama and The Adopted So^ have 
been translated. 

LENO, Dan, lee'no^ stage name of George 
Galvin (1860-1904), English comedian. He 
began his career at the age of four, singing 
and dancing in public houses, and by eighteen 
became a champion clog-dancer and was 
invited to appear in the Surrey pantomime. 
Ten years later he joined the Augustus Harris 
management at Drury Lane, where he 
appeared for many years in the annual pan¬ 
tomime. Leno was a thin, small man and his 
foil was the huge, bulky Herbert Campbell. 
When Campbell died in 1904 as the result of 
an accident, Leno pined and died six months 
later, insane from overwork and loneliness. 
He will be remembered for his realistic 
^ dames ’ with their inimitable blend of 


French landscape-gardening, was born and 
died in Paris. He designed the gardens at 
Versailles, and laid out St James’s Park in 
London. See monograph by J. Guiffrey 

LENTHALL, William (1591—1662), English 
barrister, born at Henley, was Speaker of 
the Long Parliament 1640-53, and master of 
the Rolls from 1643. He was again made 
Speaker in 1654, and in 1657 became one of 
Cromwell’s peers. 

LENZ, (1) Heinrich Friedrich Emil (1804-65), 
German physicist, was born at Dorpat and 
died at Rome. He first studied theology, 
but became professor of Physics at St 
Petersburg and a member of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences. He was the first to 
state Lenz’s law governing induced current, 
and is credited with discovering the depen¬ 
dence of electrical resistance on temperature 
(Joule’s law). 

(2) Jakob Michael Reinhold (1751-92), 
German author, bom in Livonia, was one of 
the young authors who surrounded Goethe 
in Strasbourg. He first wrote two plays 
which were well received, Der Hofmeister 
(1774) and Die Soldaten (1776). Like all the 
‘ Sturm und Drang ’ poets he was a fervent 
admirer of Shakespeare, and this was ex¬ 
pressed in his Anmerkungen iihers Theater 
(1774). He was a gifted writer of lyrics, some 
of them being at first attributed to Goethe. 
He suffered a mental breakdown while still 
young and died in poverty at Moscow. See 
studies by Waldmann (1894), Rosanow 
(1909). 

LEO, the name of thirteen popes, whose 
tenures of the papacy were as follows: I 
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(440-61); 11 (682-83); III (795-816); IV 
(847-55); V (903); VI (928-29); VII (936-39); 
VIII (963-65); IX (1049-54); X (1513-21); 
XI (1605); XII (1823-29); XIII (1878-1903). 

Leo I {c. 390-461), ‘ the Great’, a saint, 
and one of the most eminent of the Latin 
Fathers, was of good Roman family. In a 
council held at Rome in 449 he set aside the 
proceedings of the Council of Ephesus, which 
had pronounced in favour of Eutyches, and 
summoned a new council at Chalcedon, in 
which Leo’s celebrated ‘ Dogmatical Letter ’ 
was accepted ‘ as the voice of Peter He 
interposed with Attila (q.v.) in defence of 
Rome, and with Genseric (q.v.). See the 
Rev. C. L. Feltoe (Library of Fathers, vol. 
xii 1896) and T. G. Jalland’s Life of St Leo the 
Great (1941). 

Leo III (c. 750-816), saw during his 
pontificate the formal establishment of the 
Empire of the West. In the 8th century the 
popes, through the practical withdrawal of 
the Eastern emperors, had exercised a 
temporal supremacy in Rome, under the 
protectorate of the Frank sovereigns. Leo 
was in 799 obliged to Hee to Spoleto, whence 
he repaired to Paderbo’ n to confer with 
CharieiiiUgne. On hi.s return to Rome he 
was received wh/l honc:)ur. In 800 Charle¬ 
magne, having cofff'“9^!^5S^3me, was crowned 
emperor by the popleigi'nd the temporal 
sovereignty of the pope bier the Roman city 
and state was formally established, under the 
suzerainty of the emperor. 

Leo X, Giovanni de’ Medici (1475-1521), 
second son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, was 
created cardinal at the age of thirteen. In 
the expulsion of the Medici from Florence 
the young cardinal was included. He was 
employed as legate by Julius II, at whose 
death in 1513 he was chosen pope as Leo X. 
He brought to a successful conclusion the fifth 
Lateran Council, He concluded a concordat 
with Francis I of France; he consolidated 
and extended the reconquests of his warlike 
predecessor, Julius 11. His desertion of 
Francis I for Charles V was dictated by the 
interests of Italy. But it is as a patron of 
learning and art that the reputation of Leo 
has lived. He founded a Greek college in 
Rome and established a Greek press. His 
vast project for the rebuilding of St Peter’s, 
and his permitting the preaching of an 
indulgence in order to raise funds, provoked 
Luther’s Reformation. He regarded the 
movement as of little importance; and 
though he condemned the propositions of 
Luther, his measures were not marked by 
severity. In his moral conduct he maintained 
a strict propriety, and, although not free 
from nepotism, he was an enlightened 
prince. See works on him by Ranke; 
Creighton; Vaughan’s Medici Popes (1908); 
Symonds’s Renaissance (1875-86) and G. B. 
Picotti, La Giovinezza di Leone X (1928). 

Leo Xra (1810-1903), 258th Roman 
pontiff, was born at Carpineto, son of Count 
Ludovico Pecci. Having become Doctor of 
Laws, he was appointed by Gregory XVI a 
domestic prelate in 1837, received the title of 
prothonotary apostolic, and was a vigorous 
apostolic delegate at Benevento, Perugia and 
Spoleto. He was made Archbishop of 


Daniictta in partibus and sent to Belgium as 
nuncio in 1843, nominated Archbishop of 
Perugia in 1846, and in 1853 created a 
cardinal by Pius IX, holding ere long the 
important office of Cardinal Camerleneo 
Upon the death of Pius IX in 1878 Cardinal 
Joachim Pecci was elected to the Danaev 
under the title of Leo XIIL He restored the 
hierarchy in Scotland and composed the 
difficulty with Germany. In 1888 he de¬ 
nounced the Irish Plan of Campaign. He 
manifested enlightened views, but on ques¬ 
tions affecting the church and his own status 
held staunchly to his rights. He regarded 
himself as the despoiled sovereign of Rome 
and as a prisoner at the Vatican; and 
persistently declined to recognize the law of 
guarantees. He protested against heresy and 
‘ godless ’ schools, and in his encyclicals 
affirmed that the only solution to the social¬ 
istic problem is the influence of the papacy 
In 1894 he constrained the French clergy and 
the monarchists to accept the republic. In 
1883 he opened the archives of the Vatican 
for historical investigations, and he made 
himself known as a poet, chiefly in the Latin 
tongue. The jubilee of his episcopate in 1893 
was marked by pilgrimages, addresses and 
gifts, as was that of his priesthood in 1887. 
In 1896 he issued an encyclical pronouncing 
Anglican orders null and void. See Lives 
by O’Reilly (1887), T’scrclaes (Paris 1894, 
1907), Boyer d’Agen (jeunesse de Leon XIII 
1896), M'Carthy (1896), and in German by 
W. Goetz (1923), Walterbay (6th ed. 1931) 
also his addresses, &c., in The Pope and the 
People (new ed. 1913). 

LEO HI (c. 680-741), called the Isaurian from 
being born in Isauria in Asia Minor, raised 
the Byzantine Empire from a very low 
condition, having, as a general in the East, 
seized the crown in 716. He reorganized the 
army and financial system, and in 718 
repelled a formidable attack of the Saracens. 
In 726 he by an edict prohibited the use of 
images (i.e. pictures or mosaics; statues 
were hardly known as yet in churches) in 
public worship. In Italy, however, the 
appearance of the Image-breakers or Icono¬ 
clasts roused an enthusiastic resistance on 
the part of the people, and the controversy 
raised by the edict rent the empire for over a 
century. In 728 the exarchate of Ravenna 
was lost, and the eastern provinces became 
the prey of the Saracens, over whom, however, 
Leo won a great victory in Phrygia. See J. B. 
Bury, The Later Roman Empire (vol. 2, 1889) 
and Histoire du moyen dge, ed. Glotz (vol. 3 
1944). 

LEO AFRICANUS (properly Alhassan ibn 
Mohammed Alwazzasi or Alwezaz) (1494- 
1552), a Cordovan Moor, who from c. 1512 
travelled in northern Africa and Asia Minor. 
Falling into the hands of Venetian corsairs, 
he was sent to Leo X at Rome, where he lived 
twenty years, and accepted Christianity, but 
returned to Africa and (perhaps) his old 
faith, and died at Tunis. He wrote Africae 
Descriptio (1526) an account of his African 
travels in Italian (first printed 1550), long 
the chief source of information as to the 
Sudan. Dr R. Brown re-edited John Pory’s 
translation of 1600 (Hakluyt Society 1896), 
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LEOCHARES, lee-ok'a-reez (c. 370 b.c.), an 
Athenian sculptor who, with his master 
Scopas (q.v.)» decorated the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus. 

LEON, Ponce de. See Ponce de Leon. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI (1452-1519), Italian 
painter, sculptor, architect and engineer, was 
born at Vinci, between Pisa and Florence, 
the natural son of a Florentine notary. 
About 1470 he entered the studio of Andrea 
del Verrocchio. In 1482 he settled in Milan, 
and attached himself to Lodovico Sforza. 
His famous Lasr Supper (1498), com¬ 
missioned jointly by the Duke and the monks 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie, was painted on 
a wall of the refectory of the convent. 
Owing to dampness, and to the method of 
tempera painting—not oil, nor fresco—upon 
plaster, it soon showed signs of deterioration, 
and it has been often ‘restored ’; yet still it is 
one of the world’s masterpieces. Among 
other paintings in Milan were portraits of 
two mistresses of the duke—one of them per¬ 
haps La Belle Ferronniere of the Louvre. 
Leonardo also devised a system of hydraulic 
irrigation of the plains of Lombardy and 
directed the court pageants. After the fall 
of Duke Lodovico in 1500 Leonardo retired 
to Florence, and entered the service of Caesar 
Borgia, then Duke of Romagna, as architect 
and engineer. In 1503 he returned to Flor¬ 
ence, and commenced a Madonna and Child 
with St Anne, of which only the cartoon now 
in the Royal Academy, London, was com¬ 
pleted. Both he and Michelangelo received 
commissions to decorate the Sala del Con- 
siglio in the Palazzo della Signoria with his¬ 
torical compositions. Leonardo dealt with 
The Battle of Angliiari, a Florentine victory 
over Milan, and finished his cartoon; but, 
having employed a method of painting upon 
the plaster which proved a failure, he in 1506 
abandoned the work. About 1504 he com¬ 
pleted his most celebrated easel-picture, 
Mona Lisa (stolen from tlie Louvre 1911; 
recovered 1913). Another work, now lost, 
portrayed the celebrated beauty Ginevra 
Benci; and Pacioli’s Be divina Proportione 
(1509) contained sixty geometrical figures 
from Leonardo’s hand. In 1506 he was 
employed by Louis XII of France. Francis I 
bestowed on him in 1516 a yearly allowance, 
and assigned to his use the Chateau Cloux, 
near Amboise; hither he came that same 
year, and here he died May 2, 1519. Among 
his later works are The Virgin of the Rocks, 
now in the National Gallery, London (a 
replica in the Louvre), a figure of St John 
the Baptist, and a Saint Anne, There is in 
existence no sculpture which can positively 
be attributed to him, but he may well have 
designed or been closely associated with three 
works—the three figures over the north door 
of the Baptistery at Florence, a bronze 
statuette of horse and rider in the Budapest 
Museum and the wax bust of Flora. In his 
art Leonardo was hardly at all influenced by 
the antique; his practice was founded upon 
the most patient and searching study of 
nature and in particular the study of light 
and shade. He occupies a supreme place as 
an artist, but so few in number are the works 
by his hand that have reached us that he 
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may be most fully studied in his drawings, of 
which there are rich collections at Milan, 
Pans, Florence and Vienna, as well as in the 
British Museum and at Windsor. His 
celebrated Trattato della Pittura was published 
in 1651; but a more complete manuscript, 
discovered by Manzi in the Vatican, was 
published in 1817. Voluminous MSS. by him 
in Milan {Codice-Atlantico), Paris, Windsor, 
&c. have been reproduced in facsimile 
(1881-1901). Leonardo had a wide know¬ 
ledge and understanding far beyond his 
times of most of the sciences, including 
biology, physiology, hydrodynamics, aero¬ 
nautics, and his notebooks contain original 
remarks on all of these. See his Literary 
Works, ed. by Richter (1883; rev. and enl. 
1939); his Note-books, trans. by MacCurdy 
(1938); monographs by Mrs Heaton (1874), 
Richter (1880), Seailles (new ed. 1906), 
Muntz (trans. 1899), Gronau (trans. 1915), 
MacCurdy (1904, 1933), Von Seidlitz (1909), 
Thiis (1913L Siren (trans. 1916), Mrs Annand 
Taylor (1927), C. Bax (1932), Uzielli (2nd ed. 
1896), Merezhkovsky (1931), K. M. Clark 
(1939), GoIdsche:der(1959); A. E. Popham, 
The Drawings of Leom ^ da Vinci (1946). 

LEON CAVALLO ^ro (>^58-1919), 

Italian composer. wl^.’^t^A'apIes, produced 
I Pagliacci (lS92vIquB^wed by other less 
successful operas markung La Bohbme which 
failed where Pm.), ^ on the same theme 
was a success, .ry, 

LEONI, Leone, ^ o'-d'nee (1509-90), Italian 
goldsmith, medauist and sculptor, was born 
at Arezzo, worked at Milan, Genoa, Brussels 
and Madrid, and was the rival of Benvenuto 
Cellini in talent, vice and violence. His fine 
medals often depicted well-known artists, as 
Titian and Michelangelo, and his sculpture 
which was mostly in bronze included busts of 
Charles V and Philip II, both of whom he 
served for some time. See French mono¬ 
graph by Plon (1887). 

LEONIDAS, -on'- (d. 480 b.c.), king of Sparta, 
succeeded his half-brother, Cleoraenes, 
491 B.c. When the Persian king Xerxes 
approached with an immense army Leonidas 
opposed him at the narrow pass of Thermo¬ 
pylae (480 B.c.) with his 300 Spartans; there 
all of them foimd a heroic death. 

LEOPARDI, Giacomo, lay-d-pahr'dee (1798- 
1837), Italian poet, was born of poor but 
noble parentage at Recanati. At sixteen he 
had read all the Latin and Greek classics, 
could write with accuracy French, Spanish, 
English and Hebrew, and wrote a commen¬ 
tary on Plotinus. After a short sojourn in 
Rome, he devoted himself at home to litera¬ 
ture, but finding his home increasingly 
unbearable he began to travel and now a 
confirmed invalid, he lived successively in 
Bologna, Florence, Milan and Pisa. In 1833 
he accompanied his friend Ranieri to Naples, 
and there in constant bodily anguish and 
hopeless despondency he lived till his death. 
His pessimism was unquestionably the genu¬ 
ine expression of Leopardi’s deepest nature 
as well as of his reasoned conviction. Ranieri 
edited his works (1845). He was specially 
gifted as a writer of lyrics, which were 
collected under the title I Canti and are 
among the most beautiful in Italian literature. 
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His prose works include the Dialogues and 
Essays classed as Operette MoralU and his 
Pensieri and letters. His Essays and Dial- 
logues were trans. by Edwardes (1882), his 
Poems by G. Bickersteth (with critical 
introduction and bibliography, 1923). See 
Gladstone’s Gleanings, voL ii; and works by 
Carducci (1898), De Sanctis (1921), Origo 
(1953) and J. H. Whitfield (1954). 

LEOPOLD, name of two Holy Roman 
emperors: 

Leopold I (1640-1705) in 1658 succeeded 
his father, the Emperor Ferdinand HI. Fie 
provoked the Hungarians to rebellion by his 
severity. Tekeli received aid from the Porte, 
and Kara Mustapha besieged Vienna (1683), 
which was rescued only by an army 9f Poles 
and Germans under John Sobieski. The 
power of the Turks now declined. In 1686 
they lost Buda, after occupying it for nearly 
150 years; and by the treaty of Carlowitz 
(1699) they were almost entirely clgarcd out 
of Hungary. The struggle betwesfi Leopold 
and Louis XIV of France for. the heirship 
to the king of Spain led to the war of the 
Spanish Succession. Leopold was of sluggish 
and phlegmatic charac<<= \ }vholly under Jesuit 
Itiduences.G^-^^ Life of him by 
Baumstark (1873^- T 

Leopold II (1747- rd son of Francis I 

and Maria Theresa, .Qeiipded his father as 
Grand-duke of Tusc.^^yn 1765, and his 
brother, Joseph I, as in 1790. He 

succeeded in pacifying Netherlands and 
Hungary; was led by tlH-'-iownfall of his 
sister, Marie Antoinette, to foim an alliance 
with Prussia against France; but died before 


1 y4Uj, inus opening me way to Dunkirk and 
remained a prisoner in his own palace a 
Laeken. He refused to abdicate until July 16 
1951, in favour of his son Baudouin ^ ’ 

LEOPOLD V (1157-94), Duke of Austria 
crusader m 1182 and 1190-92, and the caDto^ 
of Richard I (q.v.) of England. ^ 

LEOPOLD, Prince. See Albany (Dukf 
LEPAGE. See Basoen-Lepage. 

LEPIDUS, Marcus Aemilius (d. 13 bc) 
Roman politician, declared for Caesar 
against Pompey (49 b.c.), and was by Caesar 
made dictator of Rome and his colleague in 
the consulate (46 b.c.). He supported 
Anthony, and became one of the triumvirate 
with Octavian and Antony, with Africa for 
his province (40-39 b.c.). He thought to 
have maintained himself in Sicily against 
Octavian, but his soldiers deserted him. 

LE PLAY, Pierre Guillaume Frederic (1806- 
1882), French political economist and 
engineer, was born at Honfleur, and lived in 
Paris, where he was professor in the School 
of Mines. He was one of the first to realize 
the importance of sociology and its effect on 
economics; he stressed the need for coopera¬ 
tion between employer and employee without 
intervention from government. See his Les 
CEiivriers europdem (1855) and Reforme 
sociale en France (1864). 

LEPSIUS, Karl Richard (1810-84), German 
Egyptologist, was born at Naumburg. His 
first work on palaeography as an instrument 
of philology (1834) obtained the Volney 
prize of the French Institute. In 1836 at 
Rome he studied Egyptology, Nubian, 
Etruscan, and Oscan, writing numerous treat- 


the war broke out. 

LEOPOLD, name of three kings of Belgium: 

Leopold I (1790-1865), king of the Belgians, 
son of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Co burg, and 
uncle of Queen Victoria, was a general in the 
Russian army, and served at Ltitzen, Bautzen 
and Leipzig. He married in 1816 the Princess 
Charlotte (q.v.); in 1829 (morganatically and 
unhappily) Caroline Bauer (q.v.); in 1832 
Louise, daughter of Louis-Philippe. After 
hesitation he declined the crown of Greece 
(1830) and in June 1831 he was elected king 
of the Belgians. He conducted himself with 
prudence and moderation, w'ith constant 
regard to the principles of the Belgian con¬ 
stitution and by his policy did much to 
prevent Belgium becoming too involved in 
the revolutions which were raging in other 
European countries in 1848. See L. de 
Lichtervilde, Leopold 1 et la formation de la 
Belgique contemporaine (1928). 

Leopold II (1835-1909), born in Brussels, 
son of Leopold I, his chief interest was the 
expansion of Belgium abroad. He became 
king in 1885 of the independent state of the 
Congo, which was annexed to Belgium in 
1908. At home he strengthened his country 
by military reforms and established a system 
of fortifications. He was not popular as a 
king, but under him Belgium flourished, 
developing commercially and industrially, 
especially during the later part of his reign. 
He was succeeded by his nephew, Albert (q.v.). 

Leopold III (1901- ), son of Albert, king 
from 1934, on his own authority ordered the 
capitulation of the army to the Nazis (May 28, 


iscs. In 1842-45 he was at the head of an 
antiquarian expedition sent to Egypt by the 
king of Prussia, and in 1846 was appointed 
professor in Berlin. His Denknidler aus 
Aegypten und Aetliiopien (12 vols. 1849-60) 
remains a masterpiece ; his Chronologie der 
Aegypter laid the foundation for a scientific 
treatment of early Egyptian history. Other 
works are his letters from Egypt, Ethiopia and 
Sinai (1852), the Konigsbiich (1858), the 
Todtenhuch (1867), the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead. He wrote on Chinese, Arabic and 
Assyrian philology; and was a member of 
the Royal Academy, director of the Egyptian 
section of the Royal Museum, and chieF 
librarian of the Royal Library at Berlin. See 
Life by Ebers (1885, trans. New York 1887). 

LERINS, Vincent of. See Vincentius. 

LERMONTOV, Mikhail Yurevich (1814-41), 
Russian poet, was born, of Scottish extraction 
(Learmont), in Moscow. He attended the 
Moscow University for a short time and then 
the military cavalry school of St Petersburg, 
where he received a commission in the 
Guards. A poem which he wrote in 1837 on 
the death of Pushkin caused his arrest and he 
was sent to the Caucasus. Reinstated, he 
was again banished following a duel with the 
son of the French ambassador. Another 
duel was the cause of his death in 1841. He 
started writing at an early age, but much of 
his work was not published until the last 
years of his short life and his fame was 
posthumous. The sublime scenery of the 
Caucasus inspired his best poetic pieces, such 
as ‘ The Novice ‘ The Demon ‘ Ismail 
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Rev’ &c. His novel, A Hero of our Time 
(1839; trans- 1912, 1928, 1940), was a 
masterpiece of prose-writing. He wrote also 
a romantic verse play. Masquerade. See 
Poems, ed. by E. N. Steinhart, with trans., 
bio^aphy, &c. (1917), and Lermontov in 
EnHish by Heifetz (N.Y. 1942), and study by 
J. Laurin (1959). 

LEROUX, Pierre, le-roo (1797-187p, French 
Humanitarian, born near Paris, influenced 
George Sand and with her founded Revue 
Independente (1841). A member of the 
Constituent Assembly and the Legislative 
Assembly he was exiled from 1851 to 1869 
after opposing Louis Napoleon’s coup d’dtat. 
He wrote De Vhumanite (1840) and De 

Pegalite {18A8). 

LE sage, Alain Rene, le-sazh (1668-1747), 
French novelist and dramatist, born at 
Sarzeau in Brittany, in 1692 went to Paris to 
study law, but an early marriage drove him 
to seek a less tardy livelihood in literature. 
The Abbe de Lionne, who had a good Spanish 
library, made Le Sage free of it, with a pension 
of 600 livres. The first fruit was a volume 
(1700) containing two plays imitated from 
Rojas and Lope de Vega. In 1702 Le Point 
d'honneur, from Rojas, failed on the stage. 
His next venture (1704) was a rifacimento of 
Avellaneda’s Don Quixote. In 1707 Don 
Cesar Ursin, from Calderon, was played with 
success at court, and Crispin rival de son 
maitre in the city; more successful was the 
Diable boiteux (largely from Luis Velez de 
Guevara). In 1708 the Theatre franpais 
accepted but shelved one play and rejected 
another, afterwards altered into his famous 
Turcaret. In 1715 Gil Bias (vols. i and ii) 
came out, followed in 1717-21 by an attempt 
at an Orlando. In 1724 came vol. iii of Gil 
Bias; in 1726 a largely extended Diable 
boiteux; in 1732 Guzman de Alfarache and 
Robert Chevalier de BeaucMne; in 1734 
Estebanillo Gonzalez; in 1735 voL iv of Gil 
Bias and the Journie des Barques; in 1736-38 
the Bachelier de Salamanque; in 1739 his 
plays, in two vols.; in 1740 La Valise trouvee, 
a volume of letters; and in 1743 the Milange 
amusant, a collection of facetiae. The death 
of his son (1743), a promising actor, and his 
own increasing infirmities, made him abandon 
Paris and literary life, and retreat with his 
wife and daughter to Boulogne, where his 
second son held a canonry; and there he died 
in his eightieth year. Le Sage’s reputation 
as a dramatist and as a novelist rests in each 
case on one work. The author of Turcaret 
niiglit have become, but did not, almost a 
second Moliere; the author of Gil Bias stands 
in the fron t rank of the novelists. Some deny 
originality to one who borrowed ideas, 
incidents and tales from others as Le Sage 
did; but he was the first to perceive the 
capabilities of the picaresque novel. His 
delightful style makes him the prince of 
raconteurs, and the final effect of his work is 
all his own. See works by Barberet (1887), 
Claretie (1890-94) and Lintilhac (1893), and 
F. C. Green, French Novels, Manners and 
Ideas (1928). 

LESCOT, Pierre, les-kd (c. 1510-78), French 
Renaissance architect, born in Paris. One 
of the greatest architects of his time, among 


his works are the screen of St Germain 
FAuxejrois, the Fontaine des innocents and 
the Hotel de Ligneris. His masterpiece was 
the Louvre, one wing of which he completely 
rebuilt. 

LESKIEN, August, les~keen' (1840-1916), 
German Slavonic philologist, born at Kiel, 
became one of the ‘ Young Grammarians ’ 
at Leipzig, where he was a professor from 
1870. Of his writings on Slavonic language, 
most important are his Handbuch des 
Altbiilgarischen (1871) and Deklination im 
Slavisch-Litauischen und Germanischen (1876). 
LESLIE, Lesly, or Lesley, the Family of, is 
first found between 1171 and 1199 in posses¬ 
sion of the pastoral parish of Lesslyn or Leslie 
in Aberdeenshire, and was ennobled in 1457, 
when George Leslie of Rothes was made 
Earl of Rothes and Lord Leslie. The fourth 
earl was father of Norman Leslie, Master of 
Rothes, chief actor in the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton. John, sixth earl (1600-41), was one 
of the ablest of the Covenanting leaders. His 
son John (1630-81) became lord chancellor 
of Scotland in 1667, and in 1680 was created 
Duke of Rothes, See. These honours became 
extinct upon his death without male issue in 
1681- The earldom of Rothes went to his 
elder daughter, in whose family the title has 
continued. The Balquhain branch gave birth 
to several men of mark, such as the learned 
John Leslie (q.v.). Bishop of Ross, the 
champion of Mary, Queen of Scots; Sir 
Alexander Leslie of Auchintoul, a general 
in the Muscovite service (died 1663); and 
Charles Leslie. Other distinguished members 
of the family were: 

(1) Alexander (c. 1580-1661), who became 
field-marshal of Sweden under Gustavus 
Adolphus. Recalled to Scotland in 1639, 
he took command of the Covenanting army, 
and in 1641 was made Earl of Leven and 
Lord Balgony. His honours and lands 
eventually passed to his great-grandson, 
David Melville, third Earl of Leven and 
second Earl of Melville. See Life and 
Campaigns, by Sanford Terry (1899). 

(2) David (1601-82), fifth son of the first 
Lord Lindores (a son of the fifth Earl of 
Rothes), served under Gustavus Adolphus, 
and, returning to Scotland in 1640, acted as 
lieutenant-general to the Earl of Leven. He 
was present at Marston Moor, and defeated 
Montrose at Philiphaugh. Routed by 
Cromwell at Dunbar in 1650, and taken 
prisoner by him at Worcester in 1651, he 
was imprisoned in the Tower till the Restora¬ 
tion. He was made Lord Newark in 1661. 

(3) Waiter (1606-67), a cadet of the Bal¬ 
quhain line, distinguished himself in the 
Austrian army, and in 1637 was created a 
count, as a reward for his services in the 
murder of Wallenstein- He was succeeded 
(1667) by his nephew, James, Austrian field- 
marshal. The title became extinct in 1844. 

LESLIE, (1) Charles (1650-1722), nonjuror, 
born at Dublin, became chancellor of the 
cathedral of Connor in 1687. Deprived at 
the Revolution for declining the oath of 
allegiance, he retired to England and wrote 
against Papists, Deists, Socinians, Jews and 
Quakers, as well as in support of the non- 
juring interests. He was mostly with the 
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Pretender in France and Italy (1713-21), 
and then returning to Ireland, died at Glas- 
lough. His Short and Easy Method with the 
Jews appeared in 1684; his Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists in 1697: he issued a 
collected edition of his Theological Works in 
1721 (new ed. 1832). See Life by R. J. Leslie 
(1885). 

(2) Charles Robert (1794-1859), genre- 
painter, was born in London of American 
parentage. Educated from 1800 at Phila¬ 
delphia, in 1811 he returned to England and 
entered as a student in the Royal Academy. 
His paintings were mostly scenes from famous 
plays and novels. He was elected R.A. in 
1824. In 1833 he was for one year professor 
of Drawing at West Point, New York, and 
from 1848 to 1852 he was professor of 
Painting at the Royal Academy. His 
lectures were published in the Handbook for 
Young Painters (1855). He wrote a Life of 
Constable (1843), and began one of Reynolds, 
completed by Tom Taylor, who edited his 
Autobiographical Recollections (1860). His 
son, George Dunlop (1835-1921), born in 
London, aimed ‘ to paint pictures from the 
sunny side of English domestic life was 
elected R.A. in 1876. He wrote Eetters to 
Marco (1893). Riverside Letters, and Inner 
Life of the Royal Academy (1914). 

(3) Frank, the name adopted by Flenry 
Carter (1821-80), English illustrator and 
journalist, who was born at Ipswich. At 
seventeen he entered a London mercantile 
house and the success of sketches sent by him 
to the Illustrated London News led him to 
join its staff. In 1848 he went to the United 
States, assumed the name Frank Leslie, and 
in 1854 founded the Gazette of Fashion and 
the New York Journal. Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper began in 1855 (German 
and Spanish editions later), the Chimney 
Corner in 1865; he also started the Boys' 
and Girls' Weekly, the Lady's Journal, &c. 

(4) John (1527-96), Scottish prelate, son 
of the rector of Kingussie, studied at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, at Paris, and at Poitiers, 
and in 1566 became Bishop of Ross. A 
zealous partisan of Queen Mary, he joined 
her at Tutbury in 1569, suffered imprison¬ 
ment, and in 1574 went to France. He died 
in a monastery near Brussels. His Latin 
History of Scotland (Rome 1578) was 
rendered into Scots in 1596 by a Scottish 
Benedictine of Ratisbon, Father James 
Dalrymple (ed. by Father Cody, Scottish 
Text Society 1884-91). 

(5) Sir John (1766-1832), Scottish natural 
philosopher, born at Largo, studied at St 
Andrews and Edinburgh, and travelled as 
tutor in America and on the Continent, 
meanwhile engaging in experimental research. 
The fruits of his labours were a translation 
of Buffon’s Birds (1793), the invention of a 
differential thermometer, a hygrometer and a 
photometer, and Inquiry into Heat (1804). 
In 1805 he obtained the chair of Mathematics 
at Edinburgh, though keenly opposed by the 
ministers as a follower of Hume. In 1810 he 
succeeded in freezing water under the air- 
pump. Transferred to the chair of Natural 
Philosophy (1819), he invented the pyroscope, 
atmometer and aethrioscope. He was 


(6) Thomas Edward Cliffe (1827-82) JrWh 

political economist, born in co. WeyfAra 
qualified for the bar, but in 1853 became 
professor of Economics and Jurisprudence m 
Belfast. His writings were published as rt. 
Land Systems (1870), studies on the land 
question in Ireland, Belgium, and France 
and Essays in Political and Moral Philomnhl 
(1879), treating of the gold qucstioHud 
economic method. He was one of the 
founders of the historic method of political 
economy. ^ 

(7) Walter, Count. See Leslie Familv (m 
LESPINASSE, Claire Frangoise, or Jeanne 

Julie Eleonore de (1732-76), was hornet 
Lyons, an illegitimate daughter of the 
Countess d’Albon. At first a teacher she 
became in 1754 companion to Madame du 
Deffand, whose friends, especially d’Alem 
bert, she quickly attached to herself and 
after the inevitable rupture, she was enabled 
to maintain a salon of her own which became 
a centre for the literary figures of her day 
The charm she exercised was in no wise due 
to beauty. Her passion for the Marquis de 
Mora, and later for M. dc Guibert, cost her 
the deepest pangs, w'hcn the first died and the 
second married. Many of her letters (aglow 
with fire and passion) to her two lovers have 
been published since 1809. See also her 
Lettres inddites (1887; mostly to Condorcet)* 
Letters (trans. 1902); Love Letters to and 
from the Comte de Guibert (1929); books bv 
C. Jebb (1908), Marquis dc Segur (new Eng 
ed. 1913), and N. Royde-Smith (1931) 
LESSEES, Ferdinand, Vicomte de (1805-94) 
French engineer, born at Versailles, a cousin 
of the Empress Eugenie, from 1825 held 
diplomatic posts at Lisbon, Tunis, Cairo, &c 
In 1854 he conceived his scheme for a Suez 
Canal, and in 1856 obtained a concession 
from the viceroy. The works were begun 
in 1860, and completed in August 1869. He 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, an English knighthood, election to 
the Academy, &c. in 1881 work began on 
his stupendous scheme for a Panama Canal; 
but in 1892-93 the management was charged 
with breach of trust, and five directors were 
condemned—Lesseps, now a broken old 
man, to five years’ imprisonment and a fine, 
as was also his son Charles. Charles was 
released in June 1893; his father, who had 
been too ill to be taken from his house, died 
December 7, 1894. Lesseps wrote an 

Histoire du canal de Suez (1875-79; trans. 
1876) and Souvenirs de quarante ans (1887; 
trans. 1887). See Lives by Bertrand and 
Ferrier (Paris 1887), Barnett Smith (2nd ed. 
1895) and C. Beatty (1956). 

LESSING, Gotthold Ephraim (1729-81), 
German man of letters, was born, a pastor’s 
son, at Kamenz in Saxony, and in 1746 
entered as a theological student at Leipzig. 
Ere long he was writing plays in the French 
style, and leaving Leipzig in debt, at Berlin 
joined the unorthodox Mylius in publishing 
Beitrdge ziir Hist or ie des Theaters (1750), and 
independently wrote plays, translated, did 
literary hack-work; his chief stay, however, 
was the Vossische Zeitung, to which he 
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contributed criticisms. In 1751 he withdrew 
to Wittenberg, took his master’s degree, and 
produced a series of Vindications of unjustly 
maligned or forgotten writers, such as 
Cardan, Lemnius, &c. Again at Berlin he in 
Ein Vademecum fur Hetrn S. G. Lange (1754) 
displayed unrelenting hostility to pretentious 
ignorance; with Moses Mendelssohn he 
wrote an essay on Pope, ein Metaphysiker 
(1755). His successful tragedy Miss Sara 
Sampson (1755) is after English models. In 
1758 he was assisting Mendelssohn and 
Nicolai with a new critical Berlin journal, in 
which he revolted from the dictatorship of 
French taste, combated the inflated pedantry 
of the Gottsched school, and extolled 
Shakespeare. While secretary to the governor 
of Breslau he wrote his famous Laokoon 
(1766), a critical treatise defining the limits 
of poetry and the plastic arts. The comedy 
Minna vonBarnhelm (1767) is the first German 
comedy on the grand scale. Appointed 
playwright to a new theatre at Hamburg in 
1767, he wrote the Hambiirgische Dramatiirgie 
(1769), in which he overthrew finally the 
dictatorship of the French drama. The 
Hamburg theatre failed, and Lessing was 
soon in the thick of a controversy, this time 
with Klotz, a Halle professor, producing the 
Briefe antiqiiarischen Inhalts (1769) and Wie 
die Alten den Tod gebildet (1769). In 1769 the 
Duke of Brunswick appointed Lessing 
Wolfenbiittcl librarian; and he at once began 
to publish some of the less-known treasures 
of the library in Zur Geschichte und Litteratur 
(1773-81). In 1772 he wrote the great 
tragedy Emilia Galotti, Shortly before his 
marriage he spent eight months in Italy as 
companion to the young Prince Leopold of 
Brunswick. In 1774-78 he published the 
Wolfenbilttelsche Fragmente, a rationalist 
attack on orthodox Christianity from the 
pen of Reimarus (q.v.), which, universally 
attributed to Lessing, provoked a storm of 
refutations. The best of Lessing’s counter¬ 
attacks were Anti-Goeze (1778) and the fine 
dramatic poem, Nathan der fVeise (1779), 
one of the noblest pleas for toleration ever 
penned. Later works were Erziehiing des 
Menschengeschlechts (1780) and Ernst und 
Falk (1778-80), five dialogues on free¬ 
masonry. Lessing died at Brunswick. His 
Sdnmitliche Schriften, ed. by Lachmann, 
were reissued by Muncker in 1886-1907. His 
chief works have been translated into 
English. See Lives by Danzel and Guhrauer 
(2nd ed. 1880), Diintzer (1882), Stahr (10th 
ed. 1900), Erich Schmidt (4th ed. 1923), 
Borinski (1900), Sime (1877), Helen Zimmern 
(1878), and Rolleston (1889)—the last three 
in English. See also J. G. Robertson, 
Lessing^s Dramatic Theory (1939). 

L’ESTRANGE, Sir Roger (1616-1704), Eng¬ 
lish journalist, born at Hunstanton, narrowly 
escaped hanging as a royalist spy for a plot 
to seize Lynn in 1644, and was imprisoned in 
Newgate, whence he escaped after four years. 
Pardoned by Cromwell in 1653, be lived 
quietly till the Restoration made him licenser 
of the press. He fought in all the quarrels of 
the time with a shower of pamphlets, vigorous 
and not coarser than those of his antagonists; 
and he holds a place in the history of journa- 


papers, The Public Intelligencer 
(1663-66) and The Observator (1681-87). He 
^anslated Aesop’s Fables, Seneca’s Morals, 
Cicero s Offices, the Colloquies of Erasmus, 
Quevedo’s Visions, and Josephus. He was 
^“JShted in 1685. See Life by G. Kitchin 

LE SUEUR, le sii-ar, (1) Eustache (1617-55), 

French painter, pupil of Vouet, wfiose style 
r^ irnitated until, about 1645, he came under 
the influence of Nicolas Poussin’s classical 
style. In his early style his most important 
work was the decoration of two rooms in the 
Hotel Lambert in Paris and in his later man¬ 
ner paintings of the life of St Bruno for the 
Charterhouse of Paris. The Louvre possesses 
36 religious pictures by him, and 13 mytho¬ 
logical. 

( 2 ) Hubert (c. 1580-c. 1670), French 
sculptor, born in Paris, came to England 
about 1628. His most important work was 
the equestrian statue of Charles I at Charing 
Cross (1633). 

LESZCZYI^SKI. See Stanislaus. 
LETHINGTON. See Maitland. 

LETTS, Thomas (1803-73), English book¬ 
binder, born at Stockwell, London, began 
after his father’s death in 1803 to manufacture 
diaries and by 1839 was producing twenty- 
eight varieties. 

LEUCHTENBERG. See Beauharnais. 
LEUCIPPUS (fl. c. 400 B.C.), Greek philo¬ 
sopher, born at Miletus (not Abdera), was 
the founder of the Atomic school of Greek 
philosophy and forerunner of Democritus. 
He wrote The Great World System and On 
Mind. 

LEUCKART, Karl Georg Friedrich Rudolf, 
loy'-kart (1822-98), German zoologist, bom 
at Helmstedt, studied at Gottingen, and in 
1850 became professor of Zoology at Giessen, 
in 1869 at Leipzig. His work on classi¬ 
fication is important and especially note¬ 
worthy was his division of the Radiata into 
Coelenterata and Echinodermata. He dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his study of the 
Entozoa, writing his great work Parasites of 
Man from 1879-94 (trans. 1886). 

LEUTZE, Emanuel, loy'tze (1816-68), Ger¬ 
man painter, born at Gmiind in Wurttemberg, 
was brought up in America, studied in 
Europe 1841-59, then settled in New York 
in 1859. His paintings were mainly scenes 
from American history, the best known of 
which was Washington crossing the Delaware. 
LEVAILLANT, Francois, le-vTya (1753- 
1824), French traveller and ornithologist, was 
born at Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, and 
studied in Paris. He explored in South 
Africa 1781-84, and wrote of his expeditions 
in Voyage dans Vinterieur de VAfrique (1790), 
See., and published books on birds. 

LEVEN, Earl of. See Leslie, 
lever, (1) Charles (1806-72), Irish novelist, 
was born of purely English parentage in 
Dublin, graduated at Trinity College in 1827, 
and then went to Gottingen to study medicine. 
His most popular work, Charles O^Malley, 
is a reflex of his own college life in Dublin. 
About 1829 he spent some time in the 
backwoods of Canada and North America, 
and embodied his experiences in Con Cregan 
and Arthur ODeary. He practised medicine 
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at various Irish country towns, and in 1840 at 
Brussels. Returning to Dublin, he published 
Jack Hinton in 1843, and from 1842 to 1845 
acted as editor of the Dublin University 
Magazine, and wrote further novels. In 
1845 he again went to Brussels, Bonn, 
Karlsruhe, where he published the Knight of 
Gwynne, and to Florence, where he wrote 
Roland Cashel. At Spezia Luttrel of Arran 
and three other novels were produced _ in 
rapid succession. Then, completely changing 
his style, he wrote the Fortunes of Glencore, 
followed by The Martins of Cro-Martin and 
The Daltons. Lever was in 1858 appointed 
British vice-consul at Spezia, and continued 
to write, his work including some racy essays 
in Blackwood^s by ‘ Cornelius O’Dowd In 
1867 he was promoted to the consulship 
at Trieste, where he died. Lever’s work 
contained brilliant, rollicking sketches of a 
phase of Irish life which was passing away, 
though no doubt his caricatures created a 
Mse idea of Irish society and character. His 
daughter edited his novels (37 vols. 1897-99). 
See Life and Letters by Downey (1906), and 
L. Stevenson, Dr Quicksilver (1939). 

(2) William Hesketh, 1st Viscount Lever- 
hulme (1851-1925), British soapmaker and 
philanthropist, born at Bolton. Beginning 
in his father’s grocery business, he opened 
new shops and in 1886 with his brother, 
Janies, started the manufacture of soap from 
vegetable oils instead of tallow and the new 
town of Port Sunlight was founded. Among 
his many benefits, he endowed at Liverpool 
University a school of tropical medicine and 
gave Lancaster House to the nation. He was 
made a Baron in 1917 and a Viscountin 1922. 
See W. H. L. Leverhulme, Viscount Lever- 
hulme, by his Son (1927). 

LEVERRIER, Urbain Jean Joseph, le-ver~yay 
(1811-77), French astronomer, born at St L6, 
Normandy, in 1836 became teacher of 
astronomy at the Polytechnique. His Tables 
de Mercure and several memoirs gained him 
admission to the Academy in 1846. From 
disturbances in the motions of planets he 
inferred the existence of an undiscovered 
planet, and calculated the point in the 
heavens where, a few days afterwards, 
Neptune was actually discovered by Galle 
at Berlin. For this he received the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour and a chair 
of Astronomy in the Faculty of Sciences. 
Elected in 1849 to the Legislative Assembly, 
he became counter-revolutionary. In 1852 
Louis Napoleon made him a senator and in 
1854 he succeeded Arago as director of the 
Observatory of Paris. See Adams (John 
Couch). 

LEVESON-GOWER, George, 2nd Earl Gran¬ 
ville, loo'sen gor' (1815-91), English states¬ 
man, was educated at Eton and Oxford, in 
1836 became M.P. for Morpeth, in 1840 for 
Lichfield, and was for a brief period under¬ 
secretary for foreign affairs. He was a 
consistent Liberal and a free-trader. He 
succeeded to the peerage in 1846, and became 
foreign secretary in 1851, president of the 
council in 1853, and leader of the House of 
Lords in 1855. Having failed to form a 
ministry in 1859, he joined Lord Palmerston’s 
second administration. He retired with Earl 


Russell m 1866, having been made lord war 
den of the Cinque Ports m 1865. In Decern 
her 1868 he became colonial secretary in Mr 
Gladstone’s first ministry, and in 1870 foreian 
secretary, as again in 1880-85, when he had 
to face the troubles in Egypt and the Sudan 
differences with Germany and France and 
the threatened rupture with Russia over the 
Afghan boundary question. He returned 
once more for a few months to office as 
colonial secretary in 1886 and supported 
Gladstone’s home-rule policy. See Life hv 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice (1905). ^ 

LEVI. See Matthew, Saint. 

LEVI Cl VITA, Tullio, lay'vee chee-vee'ta 
(1873-1942), Italian mathematician, note¬ 
worthy for his studies on differential geo- 
metry and relativity. Professor of Mechanics 
at Padua and at Rome from 1918 to 1938 
he was a member of the Royal Society in 
1930. Among his works are Lezioni di 
meccanica rationali (1922) in collaboration 
with U. Amaldi, Questioiii di meccanica 
classica et relativisti (1924) and The Absolute 
Differential Calculus (1937). 

LEVITA, Elias, le-vee'ta (1465-1549), Jewish 
grammarian and exegete, was born at 
Neustadt near Nuremberg. An expulsion of 
Jews forced him to Italy, where he taught 
successively in Padua (1504), Venice, Rome 
(1514), and finally (1527) Venice again. He 
wrote on Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, Amos, 
and the vowel-points; a Hebrew grammar; 
and a Talmudic and Targumic Dictionary! 
See Life by J. Leir (Breslau 1888). 
LEWALD, Fanny, lay'valt (1811-89), German 
novelist, born at Konigsberg, in 1855 married 
Adolf Stahr (1805-76), a Berlin critic. She 
was an enthusiastic champion of women’s 
rights. Her best book is perhaps Von 
Geschlecht zu Geschlecht (1863-65). An Eng¬ 
lish translation of Stella (1884) appeared in 
the same year; and she wrote records of travel 
in Italy (1847) and Great Britain (1852). She 
wrote an autobiography, Meine Lebens- 
geschichte (1861-63). See K. Frenzel, 

Erinnerungen und Stromungen (1890). 
LEWES, George Henry (1817-78), English 
litterateur, was born in London, a grandson 
of the comedian, Charles Lee Lewes (1740- 
1803). Educated partly at Greenwich under 
Dr Burney, and partly in Jersey and Brittany, 
he left school early to enter first a notary’s 
office, and then the house of a Russian 
merchant. He next tried walking the 

hospitals, but could not stand the operating- 
room, In 1838 he went to Germany for 
nearly two years, studying the life, language 
and literature of the country. On his return 
to London he fell to work writing about 
anything and everything as a Penny Encyclo¬ 
paedist and Morning Chronicler, as a 
contributor afterwards to a dozen more 
journals, reviews and magazines, and as 

editor of the Leader (1851-54), and of the 
Fortnightly (1865-66), which he himself 

founded. He was married unhappily and 
had children when his connection with 
George Eliot (q.v.) began in July 1854; it 
ended only with his death at their house in 
Regent’s Park. His works, besides a tragedy 
and two novels (1841-48), include The 
Spanish Drama (1846); Life of Robespierre 
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(1848); Comte's Philosophy of the Sciences 
(1853), which is more than a translation; the 
Umirable Life and Works of Goethe (1855); 
Studies in Animal Life (1862); Aristotle 
(1864); On Actors and the Art of Acting 
(1875); and Problems of Life and Mind 
(1874-79). See A. T. Kitahel, George Lewes 
and George Eliot (1934). 
lewis, (1) Alue (1915-44), English poet, born 
in S. Wales, was killed in Arakan. His poetry 
IS contained in Raiders' Dawn (1942) and 
Hal Ha! the Trumpets (1944). 

(2) Clive Staples (1898- ), British 

medievalist and Christian apologist, horn at 
Belfast, professor of Medieval and Renais¬ 
sance English at Cambridge since 1954, 
published his first book Dymer (1926) under 
the name of Clive Hamilton. It is a narrative 
poem in rhyme royal, at once satirical and 
idealistic, a flavour which characterizes most 
of his work. His Allegory of Love was 
awarded the Hawthornden Prize (1936). His 
widest-known book is The Screwtape Letters 
(1942). Other titles include The Problem of 
Pain (1940), Beyond Personality (1944), works 
of scientific fiction including Out of the Silent 
Planet (1938) and Perelandra (1943), and 
books for children of which The Last Battle 
was awarded the Carnegie Prize in 1957. See 
Life by C. Walsh (1949). 

(3) Sir George Cornewall (1806-63), 
English statesman and author, born in 
London, was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Called to the bar in 1831, 
he became a poor-law commissioner in 1839. 
Liberal M.P. for Herefordshire 1847-52, for 
the Radnor Boroughs from 1855, he was 
chancellor of the exchequer 1855-58, home 
secretary 1859-61, and then war secretary. 
He edited the Edinburgh Review from 1852 
to 1855 and succeeded to a baronetcy in 1855. 
He wrote Origin of the Romance Languages 
(1835), Inquiry into the Credibility of Ancient 
Roman History (1855-agamst Niebuhr), 
Astronomy of the Ancients (1859), Dialogue 
on the Best Form of Government (1859), &c. 
See his Letters (1870) and Bagehot’s Literary 
Studies (1879). 

(4) Sir George Henry (1833-1911), English 
criminal solicitor, was born at Holborn. His 
cases included the Hatton Garden diamond 
robbery, and he was solicitor for Parnell and 
other Irish nationalists (1888-89). He was 
knighted in 1893 and made a baronet in 1902. 

(5) John Llewellyn (1880- ), American 

labour leader, born in Iowa, has been 
president of the United Mine Workers’ 
Union since 1920. In 1935 he formed a 
combination of unions, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, of which he was 
president till 1940. A skilful negotiator, he 
has made the miners union one of the most 
powerful in the United States. 

(6) Matthew Gregory, nicknamed Monk 
(1775-1818), English novelist, horn in 
London, was educated at Westminster, 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Weimar, where 
he was introduced to Goethe. In 1794 
he went as an attache to The Hague, and 
there, inspired by Glanvill and the Mysteries 
of Udolpho^ wrote Ambrosia, or the Monk 
0795), the gruesome, unclean romance which 
made him so famous that in 1798 his invita¬ 


tion to dine at an Edinburgh hotel could 
elate Scott as nothing before or afterwards. 
A musical drama, The Castle Spectre (1798), 
The Bravo of Venice (1804) and a host more 
of blood-and-thunder plays, novels and tales 
are mostly forgotten; In 1796 he entered 
parliament as a silent member, and in 1812 
he inherited from his father two large estates 
in Jamaica. So, to better the condition of 
his slaves there, he made the two voyages, in 
1815-17, which furnished materials for his 
one really valuable work, the posthumous 
Journal of a West India Proprietor (1834; ed. 
by M. Wilson, 1929). On his way home he 
died of yellow fever. See his Life and Corre~ 
spotidence (1839), Birkhead’s The Tale of 
Terror (1921) and A. M. Killen, Le Roman 
terrifiant (1923). 

(7) (Harry) Sinclair (1885-1951), American 
novelist, born in Sauk Center, Minnesota. 
The son of a doctor, educated at Yale, he 
became a journalist and wrote several minor 
works before Main Street (1920), the first of a 
series of best-selling novels satirizing the arid 
materialism and intolerance of American 
small-town life. Babitt (1922) still lends its 
title as a synonym for middle-class American 
philistinism. Other titles of this period are 
Martin Arrowsmith (1925), Elmer Gantry 
(1927) and Dodsworth (1929). Thereafter 
he tended to exonerate the ideologies and 
self-sufficiency he had previously pilloried, 
though he continued to be eagerly read on 
both sides of the Atlantic. His later novels 
include Work of Art (1934), The Prodigal 
Parents (1938), Cass Timberlaine (1945) and 
Kingsblood Royal (1947). He refused the 
Pulitzer prize for Arrowsmith, but accepted 
the Nobel prize for literature in 1930, being 
the first American writer to receive it. He 
married in 1914, Grace Livingstone Megger 
and, in 1928, Dorothy Thompson. See 
biography, with bibliography, by C. van 
Doren (N.Y., 1933). 

(8) (Percy) Wyndham (1884-1957), British 
artist, writer and critic, bom in Maine, 
Connecticut. He studied at the Slade School 
of Art, and with Ezra Pound founded Blast, 
the magazine of the Vorticist school. His 
writings are satirical, and include the novels 
Tarr (1918), Childermass (1928), Time and 
Western Man (1928), Men Without Art 
(1934), and the two autobiographical books 
Blasting and Bombardiering (1937) and Rude 
Assignment (1950). His paintings include 
works of abstract art, a series of war pictures, 
imaginative works and portraits, notably 
those of T. S. Eliot and Edith Sitwell. He 
has five works in the Tate Gallery, London. 
See studies by H. G. Porteous (1933), 
H. Kenner (1954), E. W. E. Tomlin (1955), 
and The Art of Wyndham Lewis, ed. C. H. 
Read (1951). 

LEYDEN, John (1775-1811), Scottish poet 
and orientalist, was born, a shepherd’s son, 
at Denholm, Roxburghshire. He studied 
medicine, &c., at Edinburgh University, and 
was licensed as a preacher in 1798. He helped 
Scott to gather materials for his Border 
Minstrelsy, and his translations and poems in 
the Edinburgh Magazine attracted attention. 
In 1803 he sailed for India as assistant 
surgeon at Madras, travelled widely in the 
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East, acquired 34 languages, and translated 
the gospels into five of them. He accom¬ 
panied Lord Minto as interpreter to Java, 
and died of fever at Batavia. His ballads 
have taken a higher place than his longer 
poems, especially Scenes of Infancy (1803); 
his dissertation on Indo-Chinese languages is 
also well known. See Lives by Scott (1811), 
Reith (1908) and Seshadri (1913). 

L’HOPITAL, Michel de, lo-pee-tal (1507-73), 
French statesman, born at Aigueperse in 
Auvergne, studied law at Toulouse and Padua 
and settled as an advocate in Paris at thirty. 
In 1547-48 he represented Henry II at the 
Council of Trent, and then was in the house¬ 
hold of the Duchess of Berri. In 1554 he 
became superintendent of finances, in 1560 
chancellor of France. He strove to pacify 
the religious quarrel by staying the hand of 
the Catholic persecutors. After 1563 he lost 
ground and in 1568 resigned and retired 
to his estate near l^tampes. His Latin poems, 
speeches, &c., appeared in 1824-25. See 
Lives by C. T. Atkinson (1900), A. E. Shaw 
(1905), R. Anchei (1937). 

LHOTE, Andre, lot (1885- ), French 

artist, teacher, and writer on art, born at 
Bordeaux. He associated with the Cubists 
and in his painting he combined classic 
precision of composition and a free, sensitive 
use of colour, but his greatest influence was 
exerted through his writings, e.g. Treatise on 
Landscape (1939) and Treatise on the Figure 
(1950), and his teaching in Paris. See the 
monograph by P. Courthion (Paris 1936). 

LIADOV, Anatol Konstantinovich, lya'dof 
(1855-1914), Russian composer, born at 
St Petersburg, where he studied under 
Rimsky-Korsakov. His works include music 
for the piano and the vivid nationalist 
symphonic poems Baba-Yaga, Kikimora and 
The Enchanted Lake. He also made collec¬ 
tions of Russian folk-songs, conducted and 
was professor at St Petersburg. 

LIAQUAT ALI KHAN (1895-1951), Pakistani 
statesman, after leaving Oxford became a 
member of the Inner Temple. He joined the 
Moslem League in 1923, and became prime 
minister of Pakistan in 1947. He was 
assassinated in 1951. 

LIBANIUS (A.D. 314-393), Greek sophist, 
born at Antioch, taught at Athens, Constan¬ 
tinople and Antioch. A pagan, he yet was the 
instructor and friend of St Chrysostom and 
St Basil. See Lives by Petit (1866) and Sievers 
(1868). 

LLBERIUS (d. 366), born in Rome, became 
pope in 352, but was banished in 355 for 
refusing to confirm the decree against 
Athanasius (q.v.). In 358 he regained the 
papal throne. 

LICHTENBERG, Georg Christoph (1742-99), 
German physicist and satirist, born near 
Darmstadt, in 1770 became professor of 
Mathematics at Gottingen. He visited 
England, admired Garrick, and wrote a witty 
commentary on Hogarth’s plates (1794). See 
works by Grisebach (1871), Meyer (1886), 
Lauchert (1893), Bouillier (1915). 

LICK, James (1796-1876), a Californian 
millionaire, bom at Fredericksburg, Penn., 
the founder of the Lick Observatory on 
Mpunt Hamilton, 


LIDDELL, Henry George (1811-98), English 
scholar, from Charterhouse passed to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and took a double first in 
1833. He became tutor of his college and 
in 1845 professor of Moral Philosophv 
Head-master of Westminster 1846-55 hg 
returned to Christ Church as dean, was vice 
chancellor 1870-74, and resigned the deanshin 
in 1891. The great Greek Lexicon (1843) 
based on Passow, was a joint work bv him 
and Robert Scott, D.D. (1811-87), master nf 
Balliol (1854-70), and then Dean of Roches¬ 
ter. Liddell also wrote a History of Ronw 
(1855; abridged as The Students Rome) 
See Life by Thompson (1899). ' 

LIDDELL HART, Basil Henry (1895- ) 

English military journalist and historian 
served in the 1914-18 war and retired from 
the army in 1927. He was responsible for 
various tactical developments during the war 
and wrote the post-war official manual of 
Infantry Training (1920). I-le was military 
correspondent to the Daily Telegraph (1925- 
1935) and to The Times (1935-39). In 1937 
he relinquished his position as personal 
adviser to the minister of war to publicize 
the need for immediate development of air- 
power and mechanized warfare. He has 
written more than thirty books on war, its 
history and strategy, as well as biographies 
of Scipio, Sherman, Foch and T. E. Lawrence 
LIDDON, Henry Parry (1829-90), English 
divine, born at North Stoncham, Hampshire 
graduated at Oxford in 1850. Ordained in 
1852, from 1854 to 1859 he was vice-principal 
of Cuddesdon Theological College, and in 
1864 became a prebendary of Salisbury, 
in 1870 a canon of St Paul’s, and Ireland 
professor of Exegesis at Oxford (till 1882). 
In 1866 he delivered his Hampton Lectures 
on the Divinity of Our Lord. He strongly 
opposed the Church Discipline Act of 1874, 
and as warmly supported Mr Gladstone’s 
crusade against the Bulgarian atrocities in 
1876. Canon Liddon was the most able and 
eloquent exponent of Liberal High Church 
principles. He died suddenly at Weston- 
super-Mare. An Analysis of the Epistle to the 
Romans was published in 1893; his Life of 
Pusey (q.v.) was edited by Johnston and 
Wilson. See his own Life by Johnston 
(1904). 

LIE, lee, (1) Jonas (1833-1908), Norwegian 
novelist and poet, was born at Eker near 
Drammen and abandoned law for literature. 
Elis novels, which give realistic pictures of 
fisher-life in Norway, include The Visionary 
(1870; trans. 1894), The Pilot and his Wife 
(1874; trans. 1877), One of Lifers Slaves 
(1883; trans. 1896), and The Commodore’s 
Daughters (1886; trans. 1892). He also 
wrote WeirdTales (trans. 1893) and comedies. 

(2) Marius Sophus (1842-99), Norwegian 
mathematician, was educated at Christiania 
(Oslo) University, where he became an 
assistant tutor and in 1872 professor of 
Mathematics. In 1886 he was appointed 
professor at Leipzig but returned to Chris¬ 
tiania in 1898. He is specially noted for his 
theory of tangential transformations. See 
his Theorie der Transformationsgruppen (1893). 

(3) Trygve Halvdan (1896- ),Norwegian 

lawyer, born in Oslo, was a labour member 
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of the Norwegian parliament and held 
several posts, including minister of justice 
and minister of supply and shipping, before 
having to flee in 1940 with the government to 
Britain, where he acted as its foreign minister 
until 1945- He was elected secretary- 
general of U.N.O. in 1946, but resigned in 
1953. See his In the Cause of Peace (1954). 
LIEBER, Francis, lee'her (1800-72), German 
writer on law, government, &c., was born in 
Berlin, but in 1827 went to America for 
political reasons and became a naturalized 
American and professor of History and 
Political Economy at South Carolina College, 
Columbia and Columbia Law School. See 
Life by T. Sergeant Perry (Boston 1882). 
LIEBERMANN, Max, lee'ber-man (1847- 
1935), German painter and etcher, born in 
Berlin, studied at Weimar and in Paris, where 
he first won fame. ^ In Germany from 1878 
he painted open-air studies and scenes of 
humble life which were often sentimental. 
Later, however, his work became more 
colourful and romantic, and influenced by 
the French impressionists, he became the 
leading painter of that school in his own 
country. 

LIEBIG, Justus, Freiherr von, lee'biKM. (1803- 
1873), German chemist, born at Darmstadt, 
studied at Bonn and Erlangen, and in 1822 
went to Paris, where Gay-Lussac took him 
into his laboratory. In 1824 he became 
professor of Chemistry at Giessen, and in 
1852 at Munich. In 1845 he was created 
Baron. Liebig was one of the most illustrious 
chemists of his age; equally great in method 
and in practical application, he made his 
mark in organic chemistry, animal chemistry, 
the doctrine of alcohols, &c. He was the 
founder of agricultural chemistry, a dis¬ 
coverer of chloroform and chloral and with 
Wohler (q.v.) of the benzoyl radical. By 
him an admirable chemical laboratory, 
practically the first, was established at 
Giessen. He vastly extended the method of 
organic analysis, and invented appliances 
for analysis by combustion and Liebig’s 
condenser. His most important treatises, 
mostly translated into English, were on the 
analysis of organic bodies (1837), Animal 
Chemistry (1842), Organic Chemistry (1843), 
Researches on Flesh and its Preparation 
(1847), Agricultural Chemistry (1855), 
Chemische Briefe (1844); besides numerous 
papers in scientific journals (317 in the 
Royal Society’s Transactions), See four 
volumes of his Correspondence (1884-92), 
and books by A. W. Hofmann (1876), W. A. 
Shenstone (1895), Vollhard (1909) and 
Benrath (1921). 

LIEBKNECHT, leeb'kneKUt, (1) Karl (1871- 
1919), German barrister and politician, son 
of (2), was a member of the Reichstag from 
1912 to 1916. During the 1914-18 war he 
was imprisoned as an independent, anti- 
militarist, social democrat. He took part in 
the Revolution (1918) and was murdered. 

(2) Wilhelm (1826-1900), German social 
democrat, born at Giessen, for his part in 
the Baden insurrection of 1848-49 had to 
take refuge in Switzerland and England. He 
returned to Germany in 1862 and during 
a two years’ imprisonment was elected to 


the Reichstag (1874). With Bebel (q.v.) he 
edited Vorwdrts. 

LIEBRECHT, Felix, leeb'reKMt (1812-90) 
German writer, born at Namslau in Silesia, 
was professor of German at Liege 1849-67. 
He early made himself known by articles on 
the origin and diffusion of folk-tales, and by 
translations enriched with annotations. 
Among these are Basile^s Pentamerone (1846) 
Barlaam und Josaphat (1847), Dunlop’s 
Geschichte der Prosadichtungen (1851) and 
Gervase of Tilbury’s Otia Imperialia 

(1 oj6). 

LIEVEN, Dorothea, Princess, nie von Benken¬ 
dorf (1784-1857), early married the Russian 
diplomatist Prince Lieven (1774-1857), and 
from 1837 lived mostly in Paris, where her 
salon was much visited by diplomats. See 
her Correspondence with Earl Grey (1891) 
letters from London (1902), Unpublished 
Diary (1925), and Parry’s The Correspondence 
of Lord Aberdeen and Princess Lieven (1939). 
LljEVENSZ (Lievens), Jan (1607-74), Dutch 
historical painter and etcher, bom at Leyden. 
A friend of Rembrandt, he shared a studio 
with him in Leyden. He visited England and 
lived in Antwerp before returning to Holland, 
where his paintings of allegorical subjects 
and his portraits became very successful. He 
died at Amsterdam. 

LIFAR, Serge, U-far'y^ (1905- ), Russian 
dancer and choreographer, born in Kiev, 
became a student and friend of Diaghilev, 
whose company he joined at the age of 
eighteen. Since his first important appear¬ 
ance in La Boutique fantasque, he has danced 
with Pavlova, Karsavina and Spessirtzeva, 
and some of his many successes were in 
Le Pas d^Acier, Apollon, Le Triomphe de 
Neptune UApres-Midi d’un faune. He 
scored his first triumph as a choreographer 
in Paris in 1929 with Creatures de Promethee 
and since then he has been the force and the 
genius behind the Paris Opera. He has 
written Serge Diaghilev: His Life, His Work, 
His Legend (1940) and The Three Graces 
(trans. 1959). 

LIGHTFOOT, (1) Hannah. See George III. 

(2) John (1602—75), Hebraist, bora at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, studied at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and in 1630 became rector of 
Ashley, Staffordshire, in 1643 of St Bartho¬ 
lomew’s, London, and in 1644 of Great 
Munden, Herts. He was one of the most 
influential members of the Westminster 
Assembly, but, as an ‘ Erastian often stood 
alone. _ In 1650 he was appointed master of 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge, in 1654-55 vice- 
chancellor, and in 1668 a prebendary of Ely, 
where he died. Lightfoot’s chief works were 
the unfinished Harmony of the Four Evangelists 
(1644-50); Commentary upon the Acts of the 
Apostles (1645); The Harmony, Chronicle, 
and Order of the Old Testament (1647); of 
the New (1655); and Horae Hebraicae et 
Talmudicae (1658-74), the great labour of his 
life. The best edition of his works is by 
Pitman, with Life (1822-25). 

(3) Joseph Barber (1828-89), Bishop of 
Durham, was born at Liverpool, and from 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, passed 
in 1847 to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated in 1851. Hected fellow in 1852, 
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and ordained in 1854, he became tutor of 
Trinity in 1857, Hulsean professor of divinity 
in 1861, canon of St Paul’s in 1871, Lady 
Margaret professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
in 1875, and Bishop of Durham in 1879. 
A supreme grammarian and textual critic, 
he wrote admirable commentaries on the 
epistjes to the Galatians (1860), Philippians 
(1868), Colossians and Philemon (1875). His 
many other works include On a Fresh 
Revision of the English New Testament (1871), 
Biblical Essays (1893), and several volumes of 
sermons. The work of the Church Temper¬ 
ance Society and the While Cross Army was 
furthered by his exertions. He died at 
Bournemouth, and was buried at Durham. 
See short Life by Westcott (1894) and 
Lightfoot of Durham, by Eden and Macdonald 
(1932). 

LIGNE, Charles Joseph, Prince de, leen'y'* 
(1735-1814), Austrian soldier, born at 
Brussels, son of an imperial field-marshal 
whose seat was at Ligne near Tournai. He 
served at Kolin, Leuthen, Hochkirch and the 
siege of Belgrade (1789). A skilful diplo¬ 
matist, the favourite of Maria Theresa and 
Catharine of Russia, and the friend of 
Frederick the Great, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
he wrote Melanges (34 vols. 1795-1811), 
Oeuvres posthumes (1817), a Life of Prince 
Eugene (1809), and Lettres et Pensdes (1809). 

LIGONIER, John, 1st Earl, lig-d-neer' (1680- 
1770), British soldier, born at Castres of 
Huguenot parentage, escaped to Dublin in 
1697, and from 1702 served with high 
distinction under Marlborough. Colonel 
from 1720 of a splendid Irish regiment of 
dragoons, he commanded the foot at Fonte- 
noy (1745), was taken prisoner at Val (1747), 
was made commander-in-chief and a viscount 
(1757), an earl and field-marshal (1766). He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. See Life 
by R. Whitworth (1958). 

LIGUORI, St Alfonso Maria de, lee-gwo'ree 
(1696-1787), Italian bishop, born at Naples, 
forsook law to take orders, and in 1732 with 
twelve companions founded the order of 
Liguorians or Redemptorists. In 1762 he 
became Bishop of Sant’ Agata de’ Goti, and 
proved an ideal bishop; but he resigned in 
1775, and returned to his order. He was 
canonized in 1839. His works, edited by 
Monza in 70 vols., embrace divinity, casu¬ 
istry, exegesis, history, canon law, hagio¬ 
graphy, asceticism, even poetry. See Lives 
by Berthe (trans. 1906) and Baron Angot des 
Rotours (trans. 1916), 

LI HUNG-CHANG, lee-hoong-Jang (1823— 
1901), Chinese statesman, born at Hofei in 
Nganhui, took the Hanlin degree in 1849. 
In 1853, in the Taiping rebellion, he joined 
the Imperial army as secretary, was appointed 
a provincial judge, and in 1862 governor of 
Kiangsu, out of which, in conjunction with 
‘ Chinese Gordon he drove the rebels in 
1863. Made an hereditary noble of the third 
class, in 1864 he was appointed governor- 
general of the Kiang provinces, and in 1872 
of Chih-li and senior grand secretary. He 
founded the Chinese navy and promoted a 
native mercantile marine. On the outbreak 
of the war with Japan (1894), Li, in supreme 
command in Korea, was thwarted by the 


incompetence, dishonesty and cowardice nf 
inferior officers. The Chinese were swept 
out of Korea, and Li, whose policy was that 
of peace, was deprived of his honours ami 
surnmpned to Peking. He refused to complv 
and the disastrous course of events soon 
compelled the emperor to restore him 
honour. Through his efforts tS war was 
brought to a termination in 1895 Chinas 
ceding Formosa and paying a war indemnSS 
of £35,000,000. Well aware of 
of Western culture and industry, he visiteH 
Europe and America in 1896. Intrieuina 
with Russia, he fell in 1898. See his 
(1913). See Life by J. O. P. Bland (19iT'" 
LILBURNE, John (c. 1614-57)^ English 
Leveller or ultra-republican, born at Green 
wich, and whipped and imprisoned by the’ 
Star Chamber in 1638, rose in the Parlia¬ 
mentary army to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He became an indefatigable 
agitator, thought Cromwell’s republic too 
aristocratic, and demanded greater liberty of 
conscience and numerous reforms. Repeat 
edly imprisoned for his treasonable pamphlets 
he died at Eltham. ’ 

LILIENCRON, Detlev von, loe'lee~en-krdn 
(1844-1909), German poet and novelist born 
at Kiel, fought in the Prussian army 1866 
and 1870. He went to America but returned 
to Holstein in 1882, where for a time he held 
a Civil Service post. He is best known for his 
lyrics, which are fresh, lively and musical- 
his first volume Adjutantenritte appeared in 
1883. Other volumes of verse were Der 
Heideganger (1890), Nene Gedichte (1893) 
and Gate Nacht (1909). He also wrote, but 
not so successfully, novels and an epic 
poem Poggfred (1896). See Life by H 
Spiero (Berlin 1913). 

LILIENTHAL, Otto, leeVyen-tahl (1848-96) 
German aeronautical inventor, born at 
Anklam, studied bird-flight in order to build 
heavier-than-air flying machines resembling 
the birdman designs of Leonardo da Vinci. 
He made many short flights in his machines 
but crashed to his death near Berlin in 1896! 
His brother, Gustav (1849-1933), continued 
his experiments and also invented a weather¬ 
proofing material. See Otto’s Der Vogelfliig 
als Grundlage der FUegerkunst (1889) on the 
theory of flying machines. 

LILLIE, Beatrice, by marriage Lady Peel 
(1898- ), Canadian revue singer, born in 

Toronto, after an unsuccessful start as a 
drawing-room ballad singer found her true 
bent in 1914 in music hall and the new vogue 
of ‘ intimate revue ’ which Chariot had 
brought over from Paris. An unrivalled 
comic singer, she made famous Noel Cowards 
‘ Mad Dogs and Englishmen ’. During 
World War IT she played to the troops and 
was decorated by General do Gaulle. She 
married Sir Robert Peel, 5th Bart, in 1920. 
LILLO, George (1693-1739), English drama¬ 
tist and jeweller, born in London of mixed 
Dutch and English Dissenting parentage, 
wrote seven plays, including George Barnwell 
(1731) and Fatal Curiosity (1736), both 
tragedies edited by Sir A. W. Ward (1906). 
His Arden of Feversham (brought out 1759) 
is a weak version of the anonymous play of 
that title (1592). Among the first to put 
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middle-class characters on the English stage, 
he had a considerable influence on European 
drama. See Life by T. Davies prefixed to his 
Dramatic Works (1810) and W. H. Hudson 
A Quiet Corner in a Library (1915). 

LILLY, Wiiliam (1602-81), English astrologer, 
born at Diseworth, Leicestershire, in 1620 
went to London, where for seven years he 
served an ancient citizen, married his widow, 
and on her death in 1633 came into £1000. 
He took up astrology, and soon acquired a 
considerable fame and large profits. In 1634 
he obtained permission to search for hidden 
treasure in the cloisters of Westminster, but 
was driven from his midnight work by a 
storm, which he ascribed to demons. From 
1644 till his death he annually issued his 
Merlinus Anglicus, Junior, containing vati¬ 
cinations. In the Civil War he attached 
himself to the Parliamentary party as soon 
as it promised to be successful, and was 
rewarded with a pension. After the Restora¬ 
tion he w'as imprisoned for a I ittle, and was 
reapprehended on suspicion of knowing 
something about the great fire of London in 
1666. He died at Hersham. He wrote nearly 
a score of works on astrology. See his 
History of his Life and Times (1715). 
LILLYWHITE, Frederick (1792-1854), Eng¬ 
lish cricketer, was born near Goodwood, and 
bred a bricklayer. Famous as a round-arm 
bowler, he did not become a professional 
cricketer until he was middle-aged. ‘ Me 
bowling. Pilch batting, and Box keeping 
wicket ’ was his definition of cricket. 

LILY, John. See Lyly. 

LILYE, or Lily, William (c. 1466-1522), 
English classical grammarian, was born at 
Odiham, Hampshire; studied at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. He visited Jerusalem, 
Rhodes and Italy, and learned Greek from 
refugees from Constantinople. After teach¬ 
ing for a while in London he was appointed 
(1512) by Dean Colet first head-master of his 
new school of St Paul’s; this post he held till 
he was carried off by the plague. Lilye, who 
has good claims to be considered the first 
who taught Greek in London, had a hand 
in Colet’s Brevissima Institution which, as 
corrected by Erasmus, and redacted by 
Lilye himself, was known as the Eton Latin 
Grammar. Besides this he wrote Latin 
poems (Basel 1518) and a volume of Latin 
verse against a rival schoolmaster (1521). 
LIMBORCH, Philip van, lim'borKR (1633- 
1712), Dutch theologian, was preacher at 
Gouda and Amsterdam, and became in 1668 
professor in the Remonstrant or Arminian 
college at Amsterdam. Of his numerous 
works the most valuable are Institutiones 
Theologiae Christianae (1686; Eng, trans. 
1702) and History of the Inquisition (trans. 
1731). 

LIMBURG, Pol, Henneguin and Hermann 
de, Um'-bosrKH (fl. early 15th cent.), three 
brothers, Flemish miniaturists, of whom 
comparatively little is known. Taken 
prisoner as youths in Brussels in time of war, 
on their way home from Paris, they were 
released by the Duke of Burgimdy and 
attached to his household as painters. In 
1411 they became court painters to the Duke 
of Berry and produced 39 illustrations for 


his celebrated manuscript Tres Etches Heures 
au Due de Berri. Other works have been 
attributed to Pol de Limbourg, including 
Heures d Ailly, two pages of the Turin-Milan 
Hours and several in a book of Terence. It is 
now believed that the three brothers were all 
^ad by 1416. See P. Durieu, Les Tres Riches 
Heures de Jean, Due de Berry (1904), 
LIMOTOIN, or Limosin, Leonard, ‘lim-oo~zi 
(c. 1505-77), French painter in enamel, 
flourished from 1532 to 1574 at the French 
court and was appointed by Francis I head 
ot the royal factory at Limoges. 

LINACRE, Thomas (c. 1460-1524), English 
humanist and physician, born at Canterbury 
studied at Oxford, was elected fellow of Afl- 
Souls in 1484, and went to Italy, where he 
learned Greek, and took his M.D. at Padua 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More were both 
taught Greek by him. About 1501 Henry VII 
npde him tutor to Prince Arthur. As king’s 
physician to Henry VII and Henry VIII he 
practised in London; he also founded the 
Royal College of Physicians. Late in life he 
took orders. Linacre was one of the earliest 
champions of the New Learning. He 
translated several of Galen’s works into 
Latin, and wrote some grammatical treatises. 
See Lives by Dr Noble Johnson (1835) and 
W. Osier (1908). ^ 

LINCOLN, (1) Abraham (1809-65), sixteenth 
president of the United States, was born 
near Hodgenville, Ky., the son of a restless 
western pioneer. In 1816 his father made a 
new home in the forests of Indiana. Abraham 
learned the little that was taught in the 
backwoods schools, and was employed in 
farm-work until at nineteen he took on a 
flat-boat a cargo to New Orleans. When he 
was twenty-one his father removed to centra] 
Illinois, and the son, after a second voyage 
to New Orleans, returned to be a clerk in a 
store at New Salem, Illinois. Defeated as a 
candidate for the legislature, he purchased a 
small store, whose failure left him in debt; 
but, being made village postmaster and 
deputy county surveyor, he studied law and 
grammar. Elected to the legislature in 1834, 
he served until 1842, being leader of the 
Whigs. At Springfield, in 1842, he married 
Mary Todd (1818-82). In 1846 he sat in 
congress; but professional work was drawing 
him from politics when in 1854 Stephen A. 
Douglas repealed the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820, and reopened the question of slavery 
in the territories. The bill roused intense 
feeling throughout the North, and Douglas 
defended his position in a speech at Spring- 
field in October. Lincoln delivered in reply 
a speech which first fully revealed his power 
as a debater. He was then elected to the 
legislature. When the Republican party was 
organized in 1856 to oppose the extension of 
slavery Lincoln was its most prominent leader 
in Illinois, and the delegates of his state 
presented him for the vice-presidency. In 
1858 Douglas, seeking re-election to the 
senate, began a canvass of Illinois in advocacy 
of his views of ‘ popular sovereignty 
Lincoln was also a candidate, and the contest, 
which gave Douglas the election, attracted 
the attention of the whole country. In May 
1860 the Republican convention on the third 
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ballot nominated Lincoln for the presidency, the Inaugural Address of 1865. See Lives bv 
The Democratic party was divided between Arnold (1885), Herndon and Weik (18891 
Douglas and Breckinridge. After an Nicolay and Hay (10 vols. 1890), Morse 
exciting campaign Lincoln received a popular (1893), Binns (1907), Strunskv ’ (iom\ 
vote of 1,866,462; Douglas, 1,375,157; Charnwood (1916), Barton (1925), Sandburg 
Breckinridge, 847,953; and Bell, 590,631. (1926, 1939), Beveridge (1928),Ludwig(tran?^ 

Of the electors Lincoln had 180; Breckin- 1932), and the synthetic autobiosranhO 
ridge, 72; Bell,39; and Douglas, 12. South compiled by Stephenson (1927). ^ ^ 

Carolina now seceded from the Union, and (2) Benjamin (1733-1810), American soldier 

with the six Gulf states formed, in February born at Hingham, Mass., in 1776 rein- 
1861, the Confederate States of America, forced Washington after the defeat on Long 
Lincoln, at his inaugural address on March 4, Island and in 1777 was appointed major- 
declared the Union perpetual, argued the general, in August receiving command^ of 
futility of secession, and expressed his the southern department. In 1780 besieged 
determination that the laws should be faith- by Clinton in Charleston, he was compelled 
fully executed in all the states. On April 12, to capitulate. He took part in the siege of 

1861, the Confederates began the Civil War Yorktown, and was secretary of war 1781-84 

by attacking Fort Sumter in Charleston LIND, (1) James (1716-94), Scottish physician* 
harbour. Lincoln called a special session of born in Edinburgh, first served in the Navy 
congress, summoned 75,000 militia, ordered as a surgeon’s mate, then, after qualifying 
the enlistment of 65,000 regulars, and in medicine at Edinburgh, became physician 
proclaimed a blockade of the southern ports, to the naval hospital at Haslar. His work 
The Confederacy soon had control of eleven towards the cure and prevention of scurvy 
states, and put in the field 100,000 men. The induced the Admiralty in 1795 at last to 
first important battle was fought at Bull Run, issue the order that the Navy should be 
Virginia, July 21, 1861, and resulted in the supplied with lemon juice. VLis A Treatise of 
rout of the Union army. On September 22, the Scurvy (1753) was and is a classic of 

1862, just after McClellan’s victory at medical literature and won him an inter- 

Antielam, Lincoln proclaimed that on and national reputation. See R. S. Allison Sea 
after January 1, 1863, all slaves in states or Diseases (1943), M. E. M. Walker, Pioneers 
parts of states then in rebellion should be of Public Health {I9?s0) dind LinPs Treatise on 

free. On the following New-year’s Day the Scurvy contained in a ‘ Bicentenary Volume 

final proclamation of emancipation was made, with Additional Notes ’ issued by the 
This greatest achievement of his administra- Edinburgh University Press (1953). 

tion, wrung from him by the exigencies of (2) Jenny (1820-87), Swedish soprano, born 
civil war, was completed by the passage of humble family at Stockholm, at’ nine 
(1865) of the Thirteenth Amendment of the entered the court theatre school of singing 
Constitution, which he planned and urged, and after lessons in Paris attained great 
In July 1863 Grant’s capture of Vicksburg popularity everywhere. Her earnings were 
restored to the Union full control of the largely devoted to founding and endowing 
Mississippi River, while Meade’s defeat of musical scholarships and charities in Sweden 
Lee at Gettysburg destroyed the last hope and England. In 1852 the ‘ Swedish Nightin- 
of the Confederates to transfer the seat of gale’ married Otto Goldschmidt (1829- 
war north of the Potomac. General Grant, 1907). In 1883-86 she was professor of 
called to the chief command in March 1864, Singing at the Royal College of Music. See 
entered upon that policy of persistent Life by Bulman (1956). 
attrition of the Confederate forces which (3) Samuel ColviOc (1879- ), American 

finally brought peace. In the Republican chemist, director of the School of Chemistry 
Convention in June Lincoln was unanimously Minnesota (1926) and dean of the Institute of 
nominated for a second term. The Demo- Technology there (1935), invented an 
crats nominated General McClellan. In electroscope for radium measurements and 
November Lincoln received of the popular advanced the ionization theory of the 
vote 2,216,000, and McClellan 1,800,000; chemical effects of radium rays, 
of the electoral votes Lincoln had 212, LINBAU, lin'dow, (1) Paul (1839-1919), 
McClellan 21. In his second inaugural German writer, born at Magdeburg, founded 
address, in March 1865, Lincoln set forth Die Gegemvart 2iT\d Nord imd Slid, 
the profound moral significance of the war. books of travel and works of criticism. He 
On April 14, at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, is better known as a writer of plays and 
he was shot by J. Wilkes Booth, an actor, novels; the most successful of the former was 
and died next morning, April 15, 1865. Maria und Magdalena. The novels 

Lincoln was fair and direct in speech and include Berr imd Frau Bewer (1882), and 
action, steadfast in principle, sympathetic and Berlin (1886-87). 

charitable, a man of strict morality, abstemi- (2) Rudolf (1829-1910), brother of (1), 
ous and familiar with the Bible, though not a author and diplomatist, also wrote travels, 
professed member of any church. His fame novels, &c., and was an editor of Revue des 
is established as the saviour of his country deux mondes and Journal des dibats. 
and the liberator of a race. His Collected LINDBERGH, Charles Augustus (1902- ), 
Works are to be found in several editions. American aviator, born in Detroit, made the 
These include his eloquent speeches— first solo nonstop transatlantic flight (New 
Emancipation Proclamation of 1862. the York-Paris, 1927), in the monoplane The 
Gettysburg Address of 1863 when first were Spirit of St Louis. His book of that name 
heard these words, ‘ government of the (1953) gained the Pulitzer prize (1954). His 
people, by the people, for the people ’, and wife, Anne Morrow Lindbergh (1907- ), has 
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written North to the On>«r(1935), Listen, the 
R^zW( 1938), &c 

TINDEMANN. Sec Cherwell. 

LINDLEY, John (1799-1865), English botan¬ 
ist was born at Catton near Norwich, the 
son of a nursery-gardener, author of Orchard 
and Kitchen Gardens. Appointed assistant- 
secretary to the Horticultural Society in 1822, 
he from 1829 to 1860 was professor of 
Botany in University College, London. Of 
his writings, The Vegetable Kingdom (1846) 
was the most important. 

LINDSAY, (1) see Crawford. 

(2) Alexander Donlop, 1st Baron Lindsay of 
Birker (1879-1952), Scottish scholar, born in 
Glasgow and educated at Glasgow University 
and University College, Oxford. A lecturer 
at Victoria University, he became in 1906 
fellow of Balliol and Jowett lecturer in 1911. 
From 1922 to 1924 he was professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, becoming in 
the latter year Master of Balliol. In 1949 he 
was appointed head of the new University 
College of North Staffordshire. His philo- 

. 1 _ -j.- _ d; ■ 


novels. Many of his books have a Scottish 
background, such as The Impregnable Women 
(1938), Magnus Merriman (1934) and Laxdale 
Hall (1951), filmed in 1953. Other successful 
novels are Juan in America (1931), Private 
Angelo (1946), filmed in 1949, and The Merry 
Muse (1959), The Man on my Back, written 
in 1941, was autobiographical. 

LINLEY, Thomas (1732-95), English com¬ 
poser, born at Wells, taught singing and 
conducted concerts at Bath. In 1775 his 
son-in-law Sheridan induced him to set his 
comic opera The Duenna to music. In 1776 
they and Ford bought Garrick’s share of 
Drury Lane Theatre. During the next fifteen 
years Linley w'as its musical director, com¬ 
posing songs, operas, &c. Of his sons, 
Thomas (1756-78), a friend of Mozart, 
possessed real musical genius, and William 
(1767-1835) composed glees, songs, &c. Of 
his beautiful, gifted daughters, Elizabeth Ann 
(1754-92), singer, married Sheridan (q.v.). 
See C. Black’s Linleys of Bath (1911; new 
ed. 1926). 


sophical writings include Philosophy of LINNAEUS, or Linne, Carl (1707-78), 
Bergson (1911), The Essentials of Democracy 
(1929) and The Two Moralities (1940), but he 
is perhaps best known for his e.xcellent 
translation of Plato’s Republic (1907). 

(3) Sir David. See Lyndsay. 

(4) Nicholas Vachel (1879-1931), American 
poet, born at Springfield, III., tramped in 
America, trading and reciting his very 
popular ragtime rhymes for hospitality. His 
irrepressible spirits appear in General Booth 
enters Heaven (1913) and The Congo (1914). 

His later volumes of verse were less successful, 
and having lost his zest for life he returned to 
Springfield and committed suicide. 

(5) Robert. See Pitscottie. 

LING, Pehr Henrik (1776-1839), Swedish 

poet and teacher of gymnastics, was the 
founder of the Gymnastic Central Institute of 
Stockholm. 

LINGARD, John (1771-1851), English histo¬ 
rian, born at Winchester of Catholic parents, 
was sent in 1782 to the English College of 
Douai, where he remained till the Revolution. 

In 1795 he received priest’s orders, and in 
1811 accepted the mission of Hornby, near 
Lancaster, declining the offer of a chair at 
Maynooth, as fourteen years later of a 
cardinal’s hat. In 1821 he obtained his 
doctorate from Pius VII and in 1839 received 


Swedish botanist, founder of modern botany, 
was born the son of the parish clergyman of 
R4shult in South Sweden, and studied at 
Lund and Uppsala. In 1730 he was appoin¬ 
ted assistant to the professor of Botany in 
Uppsala. An exploring trip through Swedish 
Lapland produced his Flora Lapponica 
(1737). Then followed a journey of scientific 
exploration through Dalecarlia; and in 
1735-38 he was in Holland, mainly at Leyden, 
working at botany and arranging gardens. 
Meanwhile he had visited England and Paris, 
and published Systema Naturae Fundamenta 
Botanica, Genera Plantarum, Critica Botanica, 
in which he expounded his system of classi¬ 
fication, based on sexual characteristics, long 
the dominant system. He practised as a 
physician in Stockholm, in 1742 became 
professor of Botany at Uppsala, and greatly 
increased the fame of the university. In 
1745-46 he published Flora Siiecica and 
Fauna Suecica; in 1751 Philosophia Botanica; 
and in 1753 Species Plantarum, insisting on 
the identification of plants by a second or 
trivial name in addition to the generic name. 
He was ennobled in 1757. See Life by Prof. 
T. M. Fries (Eng. adaptation by Jackson, 
1923), who also edited his Correspondence 
and N. Gourlie, Prince of Botanists (1953). 


a crown pension of £300. Flis Antiquity of the LINNELL, John (1792-1882), English artist, a 
Anglo-Saxon Church (1806) was the pioneer ^ 

of what became the labour of his life—-a 
History of England to 1688 (1819-30). This 
attracted much attention; it was fiercely 
assailed in the Edinburgh; but Lingard by his 
replies increased his reputation as a candid 
and judicious Catholic scholar. See his Life 
and Letters by M. Haile and E. Bonney 
(1911). 

LINKLATER, Eric (1899- ), Scottish 

novelist, born at Dounby in Orkney, was 
educated at Aberdeen, where he studied 
first medicine, then English. After serving in 
World War I he became a journalist in 
Bombay, an assistant lecturer in English at 
Aberdeen University and while in the 
United States (1928-30) wrote Poeds Pub 
(1929), the first of a series of clever satirical 


disciple and patron of Blake, was born in 
London, and studied at the Royal Academy. 
He painted portraits of Blake, Malthus, 
Whately, Peel, Carlyle, &c. His landscapes 
were mostly Surrey scenes. He is also 
known for his sculpture and engraving- See 
Life by A. T. Story (1892). 

LINSCHOTEN, Jan Huygen van (c. 1563- 
1611), Dutch traveller, born at Haarlem, 
wrote Voyages into the East and West Indies 
(trans. 1598), 

LINTON, (1) Sir James Dromgole (1840-1916) 
English painter, bom in London, laboured 
with success to elevate the status of painting 
in water-colours, and reorganized the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-colours. Its 
first president 1884-99, he was reappointed 
in 1909. In 1885 he was knighted. 
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(2) William James (1812-98), English 
wood-engraver born in London, did some 
of his finest work for the Illustrated London 
News. In 1867 he went out to the United 
States, and settled at New Haven, Conn. A 
zealous Chartist, he wrote The Tlaint oj 
Freedom (1852), Life of Thomas Paine 
&c. See his Memories (1895). His wife, 
Eliza Lvnn (1822-98), born at Keswick, was 
also a writer, first as a novelist and later as a 
journalist. With her husband she Prepared a 
volume on The Lake Country 
furnishing the illustrations. In 1867 they 
separated. Her ‘ Girl of the Period ’ articles 
in the Saturday were collected in 1883- See 
her My Literary Life (1899) and Life by 
Layard (1901). 

LINTOT, Barnaby Bernard (1675-1736), 
English publisher,_ born at Horsham in 
Sussex, was associated with many of the 
celebrated writers of his day. Among the 
works which he published were Pope s 
translation of the Iliad in 6 volumes (1715 
1720), and his Odyssey (1725-56), the first 
complete edition of Steele’s Dramatic Works 
in collaboration with his rival piiblisher 
Jacob Tonson, and works by Gay Cibber, 
Parnell and Rowe. . 

LIN YUTANG, lin'yu- (1895- ), Chinese 

author, born at Changchow, Amoy, studied 
at Shanghai, Harvard and Leipzig, became 
professor of English at Peking (1923-26), 
secretary of the Ministry of Foreign Afiairs 
(1927) and was chancellor of Singapore 
University (1954-55). He is best-kno\yn for 
his numerous essays on, and anthologies of, 
Chinese wisdom and culture, such as the 
popular Importance of Living (1937), Wisdom 
of Laotse and Confucius (1958), &c., and as 
co-author of the official romanization plan 
for the Chinese alphabet. See A. A. Lin, 
Our Family (1941). ^ r • 

LIPCHITZ, Jacques (1891- ), Lithuanian- 

born sculptor, worked in Paris and, from 
1941 in the U.S.A. At first an exponent of 
Cubism, he developed in the Thirties a more 
dynamic style which he applied with telling 
effect to bronze figure and animal composi- 

LIPMANN, Fritz Albert (1899- ),_ German- 

American biochemist,^ born at Kbnigsberg, 
professor of Biochemistry at Harvard from 
1949 He has done notable work on the 
vitamin-B complex. His discovery of 
‘ coenzyme A ’ brought him a Nobel prize 
for physiology and medicine (jointly with 
Krebs, q.v.) in 1953. ^ ^ , 

LI PO, lee-po (c. 700-762), Chinese poet, born 
in the province of Szechwan, led a gay 
dissipated life at the Emperor’s court and 
later, as one of a wandering band calling 
themselves ‘The Eight Immortals of the 
Wine Cup ’. Regarded as the greatest poet 
of China, he wrote colourful verse of wine, 
women and nature. It is believed that he 
was drowned while attempting to kiss the 
moon’s reflection. See Waley, Poetry and 
Career of Li Po (1951). 

LIPPI, (1) FEippino (c. 1458-1504), Italian 
painter, son of (2), was a contemporary and 
associate of Botticelli, who almost certainly 
was a pupil of his feather. He completed 
c, 1484 the frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel in 


the Carmine, Florence, left unfinished by 
Masaccio. Other celebrated series of frescoes 
were painted by him between 1487 and 1502, 
one in the Strozzi Chapel in Sta Maria Novella 
and one in the Caraffa Chapel, S. Maria sopra 
Minerva in Rome. Easel pictures painted by 
him are The Virgin and Saints, The Adora¬ 
tion of the Magi and The Vision of St Bernard. 
His predilection for antiquity led him to over¬ 
introduce it into his later works. See works 
by Konody (1911), and J. B. Supino’s Les 
Deux Lippi (2nd ed. 1904). 

(2) Fra Filippo, called Lippo (c. 1406-69), 
Italian religious painter, was born in Florence. 
An orphan, he was sent to the Carmine in 
Florence, where went Masaccio to paint the 
Brancacci chapel and whose pupil Lippi 
became. The style of his master can be seen 
in his early work, for example in the frescoes. 
The Relaxation of the Carmelite Rule (c. 1432). 
Of his stay in Padua, c. 1434, no artistic 
record has survived. The Tarquinia Madonna 
(1437), his first dated painting, shows the 
Flemish influence. His greatest work was on 
the choir walls of Prato cathedral begun in 
1452. Between 1452 and 1464 he abducted 
and later was allowed to marry the nun 
Lucrezia, who was the model for many of his 
fine Madonnas. She was the mother of his 
son Filippino. His later works are deeply 
religious and include the series of Nativities. 
He was working in the cathedral at Spoleto 
when he died. See books by Strutt (1901), 
Konody (1911), Oertel (1942). 
LtPPINCOTT, Joshua Ballinger (1813-86), 
American publisher, born in Burlington, N.J., 
had charge of a bookseller’s business in 
Philadelphia 1834-36, and then founded his 
well-known publishing firm. Lippincotfs 
Magazine dates from 1868. 

LIPPMANN, Gabriel (1845-1921), French 
physicist, professor of Mathematical and 
Experimental Physics at the Sorbonne (1886), 
was a Nobel prize-winner in 1908, when he 
was also elected F.R.S. He invented a 
capillary electrometer, and produced the first 
coloured photograph of the spectrum. 
LIPPS, Theodor (1851-1914), German aes¬ 
thetic philosopher and psychologist, born at 
Wallhaben, was professor at Bonn, Breslau 
and Munich, and is best known as an early 
exponent of the psychological and aesthetic 
theory of empathy, i.e. self-projection into an 
experienced object, especially in his book 
Asthetik (1903-06), which influenced Vernon 
Lee (q.v.). 

LIPSIUS, (1) Justus, or Joest Lips (1547- 
1606), Flemish humanist, born at Issclie, near 
Brussels, a great classical scholar of Louvain, 
who was successively Catholic, Lutheran, 
Calvinist and once more Catholic. Professor 
at Louvain, Jena and Leyden, his writings 
include editions of Tacitus and Seneca. See 
French Lives of him by Galesloot (1877) and 
Amiel (1884), and J. E. Sandys, History of 
Classical Scholarship (1903-08). 

(2) Richard Adelbert (1830-92). German 
theologian, born at Gera, became professor 
at Vienna in 1861, at Kiel in 1865, and at 
Jena in 1871. A pioneer of the eyangelRal 
movement, he wrote on dogmatics. His 
brother, Justus Hermann (1834-1920), m 1869 
became professor of Classical Philology at 
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Leipzig, and edited the De Corona of Demos- surgeon, was the second son of the micro- 
thenes (1876), &c. Their sister Marie (1837- scopist, Joseph Jackson Lister, F.R.S. (1786- 
1927) made valuable contributions to music 1869), of Upton, Essex. He graduated at 
and its history. London University in arts (1847) and 

LIPTON, Sir Thomas Johnstone (1850-1931), medicine (1852), and became F.R.C.S. 
Scottish business man and philanthropist, (1852) and F.R.C.S.E. (1855), after being 
born in Glasgow. When nine years old he house-surgeon to James Syme (q.v.), whose 

began work as an errand-boy, and in 1865 daughter he married in 1856. He was 

went to America, where he worked succes- successively lecturer on Surgery, Edinburgh; 
sively on a tobacco plantation, in the rice- regius professor of Surgery, Glasgow; 

fields and in a grocer’s shop. Returning to professor of Clinical Surgery, Edinburgh 

Glasgow, in 1871 he opened there his first (1869), of Clinical Surgery, King’s College 
(grocer’s shop, which was rapidly followed Hospital, London (1877-93); president of the 
by many others. They prospered, due to Royal Society (1895-1900). In addition to 

high-quality goods at low prices and astute important observations on the coagulation 

advertising, to the extent of making him a of the blood, inflammation, &c. his great 

millionaire at the age of thirty. His muni- work was the introduction (1860) of the 
ficent gifts to various charities brought him antiseptic system, which revolutionized 
a knighthood in 1898 and a baronetcy in 1902. modern surgery. He was president of the 

In 1899 he made his first challenge for the British Association in 1896. He was made 

America’s Cup with his yacht Shamrock /, a baronet in 1883, a baron in 1897, O.M. in 
this being followed at intervals by four other 1902. See Lives by R. J. Godlee (1917; rev. 
attempts, all of them unsuccessful. See The 1924), Thompson (1934), H, C. Cameron 
Lipton Story by A. Waugh (1951). (1948), K. Walker (1956). 

lisle, hi, (1) Alicia (c. 1614-85), the widow LISTON, (1) John (1776-1846), English low 
of one of Cromwell’s lords, was beheaded at comedian, born in London, played from 
Winchester by order of Judge Jeffreys for 1805 to 1837 at the Haymarket, Drury Lane, 
sheltering a rebel fugitive from Sedgemoor. and the Olympic. ‘ Paul Pry ’ (1825) w'as his 
At Charles I’s execution she had said that her best creation. 

‘blood leaped within her to see the tyrant (2) Robert (1794-1847), Scottish surgeon, 
fall born at Ecclesmachan manse, Linlithgow, 

(2) See Rouget de Lisle. studied at Edinburgh and London, and 

LISSAJOUS, Jules Antoine, lee-sa-zhoo settled in Edinburgh in 1818 as lecturer on 
(1822-80), French physicist, professor at the surgery and anatomy. His surgical skill 
College St Louis, Paris, in 1857 invented the soon won him a European reputation. In 
vibration microscope which showed visually 1835 he became professor of Clinical Surgery 
the ‘ Lissajous figures ’ obtained as the at University College, London. It was he 
resultant of two simple harmonic motions at who first used a general anaesthetic in a 
right angles to one another. His researches public operation at University College 
extended to acoustics and optics. His Hospital on December 21, 1846. His chief 
system of optical telegraphy was used during works are Elements of Surgery (1831) and 
the siege of Paris (1871). Practical Surgery (1837). 

LISSAUER, Ernst, lis'ow-er (1882-1937), LISZT, Franz (1811-86), Hungarian composer 
German poet and dramatist, born in Berlin, and pianist, was born at Raiding near Oeden- 
much of whose writings had a strong nation- burg. At nine he played m public, and was 
alist flavour. (1913), a poem cycle, is a sent to study at Vienna. He afterwards went 

eulogy on the Prussian people in their fight to Paris, studied and played there. He next 
to remove Napoleon from their land, as is made a tour to Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart 
the successful drama Yorck (1921) about the and Strasburg; visited England thrice (1824- 
Prussian general. The poem Hassgesang 1827); in 1831 heard Paganini, and was fired 
gegen England (1914) achieved tremendous by the resolve to become the Paganini of the 
popularity in war-time Germany with its piano. He became intimate with most of the 
well-known refrain ‘ Gott strafe England great litterateurs then in Paris, and from 1835 
Other works include a play about Goethe to 1839 lived with the Comtesse d’Agoult 
called£'cto'/7?£zw«(1921), poems on Bruckner, (q.v.), by whom he had three children, one 
Gloria Anton Bruckners (1921) a critical of whom, Co si m a, married Wagner. Between 
work. Von der Sendung des Dichters (1922), 1839 and 1847 he was at the height of his 

and the volumes of verse, Die inwendige Weg brilliance, giving concerts throughout Europe. 
(1920) and Flammen und Winde (1922). He met Princess Carolyne zu Sayn-WiRgen- 

LIST Friedrich (1789-1846), German political stein in 1847 with whom he lived till his death, 
economist, born at Reutlingen, Wiirttemberg, In 1849, at the height of popularity, he retired 
was a disciple of Adam Smith. Charged with to Weimar to direct the opera and concerts, to 
sedition in 1824, he went to the U.S.A. and compose and teach. Here he brought out 
became a naturalized citizen. He was U.S. Wagner’s Lohengrin and Berlioz’s Benvenuto 
consul at Baden, Leipzig and Stuttgart Cellini, and Weimar became the musical 
successively. A strong advocate of protection centre of Germany- In 1861 he resigned his 
for new industries, he did much by his appointment, and. his life was subsequently 
writings to form German economic practice, divided mainly between Weimar, Rome and 
His main work was National System of Budapest. In 1865 he received minor orders 
Political Economy, published in Germany in in the Church of Rome, and was Imown as 
1841. See Lives by Goldschmidt (Berlin Abbe. His visit to London m 1886 was a 
1878), Jentsch (1901), M. E. Hirst (1909). triumphal progress. He died at Bayreuth, 

LISTER, Joseph, Lord (1827-1912)5 English where he is buried. As a pianist Liszt was 
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unapproachable. His supreme command of 
technique was forgotten by hearers in admira¬ 
tion of the poetic qualities of his playing. His 
literary works on music include monographs 
on Chopin and Franz, and the music of the 
Gypsies. All his original compositions have a 
very distinct, sometimes a very strange, indi¬ 
viduality. In his twelve symphonic poems 
he created a new form of orchestral music. 
One or two masses, the Legend of St Elizabeth, 
and a few other works, embody his religious 
aspirations. See his Letters (trans. 1894); 
Lives by Ramann (1880-94; trans. 1882), 
Nohl (trans. 1884), Martin (1886), Beaufort 
(1886), Gollerich (1888), Vogel (1888), Kapp 
0909), Huneker (N.Y. 1911); Janka Wohl, 
Recollections (1888); and books by Hervey 
0911), by his daughter, Cosinia Wagner 
0911), F, Corder (1925), S. Sitwell (1955), 
W. Beckett (1956). 

LI T’AI PO. See Li Po. ^ , 

LITHGOW, William (1582-c. 1645), Scottish 
traveller, born at Lanark, had already visited 
the Shctiands, Bohemia, Switzerland, &c., 
when, in 1610, he set out on foot from Pans 
to Palestine and Egypt. His second tramp 
led him through North Africa from Tunis 
to Fez, and home by way of Hungary and 
Poland. In his last journey (1619-21) to 
Spain via Ireland he was seized as a spy at 
Malaga and tortured. At London Gondo- 
mar, the Spanish ambassador, promised liirii 
reparation, but contented himself with 
promising. So Lithgow assaulted, or by 
another account was assaulted by, him in the 
king’s ante-room, for which he was placed in 
the Marshalsea. He died at Lanark. ^ tUs 
interesting Rare Adventures and Painejiil 
Peregrinations was published in a complete 
form in 1632, incompletely in 1614. Besides 


professor of History and Geography at the 
Ecole poly technique; he wus chosen repre¬ 
sentative of the Seine department in the 
National Assembly; and in December 1871 
the Academy at last admitted him. Other 
works of Littre’s included: Histoire de la 
langue frangaise (1862), and Auguste Comte 
et la Philosophie positive (1863). See Sainte- 
Beuve’s Notice (1863), and Nouveaiix Lundls 
(vol. v); Caro, Littrd et le Positivisme (1883); 
and Pasteur’s discourse (1882). 

LITVINOV, Maxim (1876-1951), Soviet 
politician born, a Polish Jew, at Bielostok, in 
Russian Poland. He early joined in revolu¬ 
tionary activities and was exiled to Siberia, 
but escaped. In 1917-18 he was Bolshevist 
ambassador in London. He became in 1921 
deputy people’s commissar for foreign affairs 
and commissar from 1930 to 1939. From 
1941 to 1942 he was ambassador to the 
U.S.A., and from 1942 to 1946 vice-minister 
of foreign affairs. By his efforts at inter¬ 
national conferences, See., he furthered 
acceptance of the Soviet Union abroad, and 
his skill in diplomacy was recognized more by 
America and Britain than in his own country. 
LIUTPRAND, or Luiiprand, ^ /> ’oot-prant 
(c. 922-72), Italian prelate and historian, was 
born of a Longobard family in Pavia, passed 
from the service of Berengar, king of Italy, 
to that of the Emperor Otto I. Otto made 
him Bishop of Cremona, and sent him on an 
embassy to Constantinople. His Antapodosis 
treats of history from 886 to 950. De Rebus 
Gestis Ottoiiis covers 960-964, and De 
Legatione Constantinopolitand is a satire on 
the Greek court. See his works, ed. Becker 
(1915); trans. Wright (1930), and books by 
Kopke (1842) and Baldcschi (1889). 
LIVENS. See Lievensz. 


he wrote The Siege of Breda (1637), Siege of LIVERPOOL, Robert Banks Jenkinson, Earl 


Newcastle (1645), Poems (ed. by Maidment, 
1863), &c. 

LITTLETON, or Lyttleton, Sir Thomas 
(1402-81), English jurist, born at Frankley 
House, Bromsgrove, was recorder of Coven¬ 
try in 1450, king’s sergeant in 1455, in 1466 
judge of common pleas, and in 1475 a knight 
of the Bath. Flis reputation rests on his 
treatise on Tenures, written in law French, 
first printed at London (? 1481), and done 
into English about 1500. It was the text 
that E. Coke (q.v.) commented on in his Coke 
upon Littleton (1826). 

LITTRE, Maximilien Paul Emile, lee-tray 
(1801-81), French lexicographer and philo¬ 
sopher, born in Paris, from medicine turned 
to philology. His translation of Hippocrates 
(q.v.) procured his election in 1839 to the 
Academy of Inscriptions. He fought on the 
barricades in 1830, was one of the principal 
editors of the National down to 1851, and 
became an enthusiastic Comtist. La Poesie 
homirique et VAncienne Poesie fran^aise 
(1847) was an attempt to render book i of the 
Iliad in the style of the trouveres. In 1854 
Littrd became editor of the Journal des 
savants. His splendid Dictionnaire de la 
langue franpaise (1863-72; supplement, 
1878) did not prevent the Academy in 1863 
from rejecting its author, whom Bishop 
Dupanloup denounced as holding impious 
doctrines. In 1871 Gambetta appointed him 


of (1770-1828), British statesman, son of the 
first Earl (1727-1808), was educated at the 
Charterhouse and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
entered parliament in 1791 as member for 
Rye. A Tory with Liberal ideas on trade 
and finance, in 1794 he became a member of 
the India Board, and in 1801 as foreign 
secretary negotiated the unpopular treaty 
of Amiens. In 1803 he was created Lord 
Hawkesbury, and on Pitt’s return to power 
he went to the Home Office. On the death 
of Pitt he declined to form an administration. 
In 1807 he again took the Home Office, and 
next year succeeded his father as Earl of 
Liverpool. In Perceval’s ministry of 1809 
he was secretary for war and the colonies. 
In 1812 he formed an administration which 
lasted for nearly fifteen years. The attitude 
of the government to Poland, Austria, Italy 
and Naples, coercive measures at home, and 
an increase in the duty on corn were regarded 
as reactionary. Lord Liverpool himself was 
a Free Trader, and ultimately sought to 
liberalize the tariff. Notwithstanding the 
blunder of the sinking fund, his fin^cial 
policy generally was sound, enlightened and 
economical. He united the old and the mw 
T ories at a critical period. In February 1827 
he was struck with apoplexy, and died the 
following year. See Life by C. D. Yonge 
(3 vols. 1868), and studies by W. R. Brock 
(1941) and Petrie (1954). 
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LI'VTOGSTON, an American family, descen¬ 
ded from the fifth Lord Livingstone, guardian 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and from his 
orandson, John Livingstone (1603-72), minis¬ 
ter of Ancrum, banished for refusing the oath 
of allegiance to Charles II, and from 1663 
pastor of the Scots kirk at Rotterdam. His 
son Robert (1654-1725) went to America in 
1673, settled at Albany, and received a grant 
of a vast tract of land. One of his grandsons, 
Philip (1716-78), signed the Declaration of 
Independence; another, William (1723-90), 
was the first and able governor of New Jersey 
1776-90. Robert R. Livingston (1746-1813), 
great-grandson of the first Robert, was born 
in New York, and admitted to the bar in 1773. 
Sent to congress in 1775, he was one of the 
five charged with drawing up the Declaration 
of Independence, and till 1801 was chancellor 
of New York state. As minister pleni¬ 
potentiary at Paris he negotiated the cession 
of Louisiana. He enabled Fulton to construct 
his first steamer, and introduced in America 
the use of sulphate of lime as a manure, and 
the merino sheep. See Life by F. De Peyster 
(1876). Edward Livingston (1764-1836), also 
a great-grandson of the first Robert, was born 
at Clermont, N.Y., and called to the bar in 
1785. He sat in congress from 1795 to 1801, 
when he became U.S. district attorney for 
New York, and mayor of New York; but in 
1803, owing to a subordinate’s misappro¬ 
priations, he found himself in debt to the 
federal government. He handed over his 
property to his creditors, and in 1804 settled 
in New Orleans, where he obtained lucrative 
practice at the bar. During the second war 
with England he was aide-de-camp to General 
Jackson; and 1822-29 he represented New 
Orleans in congress. In 1823-24 he syste¬ 
matized the civil code of Louisiana. His 
criminal code was completed, but not directly 
adopted. Livingston was elected in 1829 to 
the senate, and in 1831 appointed secretary 
of state. In 1833 he went to France as 
plenipotentiary. He died at Rhinebeck, 
N.Y. See Life by C. H. Hunt (1864). 
LIVINGSTONE, David (1813-73), Scottish 
missionary and traveller, was bom at Low 
Blantyre, Lanarkshire, and from ten _ till 
twenty-four years of age was a worker in a 
cotton-factory there. A pamphlet by Karl 
Gutziafif kindled the desire to become a 
missionary; and he resolved to qualify 
himself in medicine. Having completed his 
studies in London, prevented by war from 
carrying out his wish to work in China, he 
was attracted to Africa by Dr Moffat, and, 
ordained under the London Missionary 
Society in November 1840, reached Simon’s 
Bay March 11, 1841, Kuruman July 31, and 
for several years laboured in Bechuanaland. 
Repulsed by the Boers in an effort to plant 
native missionaries in the Transvaal, he 
travelled northward, discovered Lake Ngami, 
and determined to open trade routes east and 
west. The journey occupied from June 1852 
to May 1856, when he arrived at Quilimane. 
It was accomplished with a mere handful of 
folio w'ers, amid sicknesses, perils and 
difiiculties without number. But a vast 
amount of valuable information was gathered 
respecting the country, its products and the 


native tribes. Not the least among his 
discoveries was the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambezi. He was welcomed home with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. During the fifteen 
months spent in England and Scotland he 
published his Missionary Travels (1857), and 
having severed his connection with the 
London Missionary Society in order to be 
free to undertake future explorations, was 
appointed by the government chief of an 
expedition for exploring the Zambezi. 
Setting out in March 1858, he explored the 
Zambezi, Shire and Rovuma; discovered 
Lakes Shirwa and Nyasa, and came to the 
conclusion that Lake Nyasa and its neigh¬ 
bourhood was the best field for commercial 
and missionary operations, though he was 
hampered by the Portuguese authorities, and 
by the discovery that the slave-trade was 
extending in the district. His wife Mary, 
Moffat’s daughter, w'hom he had married in 
1844, died in 1862, and was buried at 
Shupanga. The expedition was recalled in 
July 1863. At his own cost he now journeyed 
a hundred miles westward from Lake Nyasa; 
then himself navigated his little steamer to 
Bombay; and returned to England in 1864. 
His second book, The Zambesi and its 
Tributaries (1865), was designed to expose the 
Portuguese slave-traders, and to find means 
of establishing a settlement for missions and 
commerce near the head of the Rovuma. 
A proposal was made to him by the Royal 
Geographical Society to return to Africa and 
settle a disputed question regarding the 
watershed of central Africa and the sources of 
the Nile. In March 1866 he started from 
Zanzibar, pressed westward amid innumerable 
hardships, and in 1867-68 discovered Lakes 
Mweru and Bangweiilu. Obliged to return 
for rest to Ujiji, he struck westward again as 
far as the river Lualaba, thinking it might be 
the Nile, but far from certain that it was not, 
wfiat it proved afterwards to be, the Congo. 
On his return after severe illness to Ujiji, 
Livingstone was found there by Stanley (q.v.), 
sent to look for him by the New York Herald. 
Determined to solve the problem, he returned 
to Bangweulu, but fell into wretched health, 
and in Old Chitambo (now in Rhodesia), on 
the morning of May 1, 1873, he was found by 
his attendants, dead. His faithful people em¬ 
balmed his body, and carried it to the coast. 
It was conveyed to England, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Livingstone’s Last 
Journals, brought down to within a few days 
of his death, were published in 1874; the 
family letters in 1959; the Private Journals 
(1851-53) in 1960. See Blaikie’s Personal Life 
of David Livingstone (1880), Lives by Thomas 
Hughes (1889), R. L Campbell (1929), 
Macnair (1940), Seaver (1957), Sir H. H- 
Johnston’s Livingstone and the Exploration of 
Central Africa (1891), and Sir R. Coupland’s 
Livingstone^s Last Journey (1945). 

LIVIUS. See Livy. 

LIVIUS ANDRONICUS (fl. 3rd cent, b.c.), 
the father of Roman dramatic and epic 
poetry, was a Greek by birth, probably a 
native of Tarentum, and was carried a slave 
to Rome in 272 b.c., but afterwards liberated 
by his master. He translated the Odyssey 
into Latin Saturnian verse, and wrote 
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tragedies, comedies, and hymns after Greek 
models. Only fragments are extant (ed. by 
L. Miiller, 1885). 

LIVY, properly Titos Livius (59 b.c.-a.d. 17), 
Roman historian, was born at Padua, of a 
noble and wealthy family, and on coming to 
Rome was admitted to the court of Augustus. 
He never flattered the emperor, but avowed 
his preference for a republic. He praised 
Brutus and Cassius, sympathized with 
Pompey, and stigmatized Cicero, an accessory 
to the murder of Caesar, as having got from 
Antony’s bravoes only his deserts. Of the 
great Caesar himself he doubted whether he 
was more of a curse or a blessing to the 
commonwealth. Such friendship as they 
had for each other Livy and Augustus never 
lost. Livy died at his native Patavium. His 
history of Rome from her foundation to the 
death of Drusus, 9 b.c., comprised 142 books, 
of which those from the 11th to the 20th, and 
from the 46th to the 142nd, have been lost. 
Of the 35 that remain, the 41st and 43rd are 
imperfect. The ‘ periochae ’, or summaries 
of the contents of each book, composed in 
the wane of Roman literature, to catalogue 
names and events for rhetorical purposes, 
have all, however, come down to us, except 
those of books 136 and 137. But what has 
been spared is more than enough to confirm 
in modern days the judgment of antiquity 
which places Livy in the forefront of Latin 
writers. His impartiality is not less a note 
of his work than his veneration for the good, 
the generous, the heroic in man. His style 
is as nearly perfect as is compatible with his 
ideal of the historian. For investigation of 
facts he did not go far afield. Accepting 
history as fine art rather than as science, he 
was content to take his authorities as he 
found them, and where they differed was 
guided by taste or predilection. Gronovius, 
Drakenborch, Ruddiman, Madvig, Alschef- 
ski, Weissenborn, Luchs, Muller, and 
Zingerle purified Livy’s text, also critically 
edited by Conway and Walters (1914 et seq.). 
See edition with trans. by Foster (1919 et 
seq,), and Philemon Holland’s fine Eliza¬ 
bethan English trans. (1600). 

LLEWELLYN, Richard, hloo~el'Iin, pseud, of 
Richard Doyle Vivian Llewellyn Lloyd (1907- 
), Welsh author, born at St David’s, 
Pembrokeshire, established himself, after 
service with the regular army and a short 
spell as a film director, as a best-selling 
novelist with How Green was my Valley 
(1939), a good example of the Welsh genius 
for blending realism and humour with 
sympathetic understanding of the human 
condition. Later works include None but the 
Lonely Heart (1943), and The Flame of 
Hercules (1957). 

LLORENTE, Juan Antonio, lyo-rayn'tay 
(1756-1823), Spanish priest and historian, 
born at Rincon del Soto, rose to be secretary 
to the Inquisition in 1789 and was made 
canon of Toledo in 1806. In 1809, when the 
Inquisition was suppressed, Joseph Bonaparte 
placed all its archives in his hands and he 
went to Paris, where the Histoire critique de 
Tinquisition d’Espagne came out in 1817-18. 
Its value was recognized at once, but it 
provoked bitter feeling, and Llorcntc was 


ordered to quit France. He died at Madrirl 
See his Autobiography. 

LLOYD, (1) Charles (1775-1839), English 
poet, the friend of Coleridge and L^b 
parentage at Birmingham’ 
about 1811 began to become deranged and 
died in an asylum near Versailles ’ 

g) Edward (d. c. . 1730), the London 
coflfee-house keeper in 1688-1726 after 
whqm is named ‘ Lloyd’s the London 
society of underwriters. The coffee-house 
became a haunt of merchants and shin 
owners and for them Lloyd started his 
Lloyd's News, later to become Lloyd's LLt 

(3) Humphrey (1800-81), Irish scientist 
born and educated in Dublin, where he 
became provost of Trinity College was 
president of the British Association in 1857 
He is best known for his researches in optics 
and his experiments on internal conical 
refraction. 

(4) (John) Selwyn Brooke (1904- ), English 
politician, born in Liverpool of Anglo-Welsh 
parentage, was educated at Fettes and 
Cambridge. He studied law and became a 
barrister in 1930 with a practice in Liverpool 
Interested already in politics, he had unsuc¬ 
cessfully stood as Liberal candidate for 
Macclesfield and in 1931 had transferred his 
allegiance to the Conservative party. Mean¬ 
time he entered local government, becoming 
m 1936 chairman of the Hoylake Urban 
District Council. During World War H, 
he was a staff officer rising to the rank of 
colonel general staff, Second Army. In 
parliament in 1945 as Conservative member 
for Wirral, he continued to practise law 
becoming a K.C. in 1947. In 1951 he was 
appointed minister of state, during which 
term of office he helped to resolve temporarily 
the Arab nationalism question and the Indo- 
Chinese war. In 1954 he became successively 
minister of supply and minister of defence. 
As foreign secretary in 1955, he defended 
Eden’s policy on Suez, but was retained in this 
post by Macmillan until July 1960 when he 
became chancellor of the Exchequer. 

LLOYD-GEORGE OF DWYFOR, (1) David 
Lloyd George, 1st Earl (1863-1945), Liberal 
statesman of Welsh parentage, was born in 
Manchester. At the age of two when his 
father died his family were taken to Wales 
to Llanystumdwy near Criccieth, the home 
of his uncle Richard Lloyd, and he it was 
who, seeing the latent brilliance in the young 
Lloyd George, took his education in hand. 
It was from his uncle that he acquired his 
religion, his industry, his vivid oratory, his 
radical views and his Welsh nationalism. 
He became a solicitor and in 1890 his career 
as a politician began when he was elected as 
an advanced Liberal for Carnarvon Boroughs. 
From 1905 to 1908 he was president of the 
Board of Trade and was responsible for the 
passing of three important Acts—the 
Merchant Shipping Act and the Census of 
Production Act in 1906, and the Patents Act 
of 1907. As chancellor of the Exchequer 
from 1908 to 1915, he reached the heights as 
a social reformer with his Old Age Pensions 
Act in 1908, the National Insurance Act in 
1911, and the momentous budget of 1909-10, 
whose rejection by the Lords led to the 
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constitutional crisis and the Parliament Act 
of 1911. Up to the outbreak of the war in 
1914 he had been regarded as a pacifist. As a 
strong upholder of the national rights of a 
smaller country he saw the parallel between 
the Welsh and the Boers and loud had been 
his condemnation of the Boer War. The 
threat of invasion of Belgium by Germany 
dispelled all pacifist tendencies. In 1915 he 
was appointed minister of munitions, in 
1916 he became war secretary and super¬ 
seded Asquith as coalition prime minister, 
holding office from 1916 to 1922. By his 
forceful policy he was, as Hitler later said of 
him, ‘ the man who won the war He was 
one of the ‘ big three ’ at the peace negotia¬ 
tions, which he handled brilliantly although 
he was inclined to pay too much attention to 
the demands of the small countries. This 
later, as with Greece, led Britain into difficul¬ 
ties. At home there was a split in the Liberal 
party which never completely healed. In 
1921 he treated with the Sinn Feiners and 
conceded the Irish Free State. This was very 
unpopular with the Conservatives in the 
government and led to his downfall and the 
downfall of the Liberals as a party at the 
election of 1922. He retained his seat until 
the year of his death, in which year he was 
made an earl. He wrote his JVar Memoirs 
(1933-36) and The Truth about the Peace 
Treaties (1938). See Lives by A. J. Sylvester 
(1947), M. Thomson (1949), Earl Lloyd 
George (1960), and W. George, My Brother 
fl/id/(1958). 

(2) Gwilym, 1st Viscount Tenby (1894- 
), politician, second son of (1), was born 

at Criccieth and entered parliament as Liberal 
member for Pembrokeshire in 1922, again 
from 1929 to 1950 during which term he was 
parliamentary secretary to the Board of 
Trade (1939-41) and minister of fuel and 
power (1942—45). In 1951 he was returned 
as Liberal-Conservative member for New¬ 
castle North and was minister of food until 
1954. He was minister for Welsh affairs 
until 1957, when he was created Viscount 
Tenby of Bulford. 

(3) Lady Megan (1902- ), politician, born 
at Criccieth, younger daughter of (1), was 
elected Liberal member of parliament for 
Anglesey in 1929 and Independent Liberal 
between 1931 and 1945. Defeated in the 
election of 1951, she in 1955 joined the 
Labour party and has been Labour member 
of parliament for Carnarvon since 1957. 

LLYWARCH HEN, Welsh poet, flourished 
about 700, 

LLYWELYN, the name of two Welsh princes, 
hloo-eVin, (1) ab lorwerth, called the Great 
(d. 1240), successfully maintained his inde¬ 
pendence against King John and Henry III. 
He died, a Cistercian, at Aberconway, 

(2) ab Gruffydd (d. 1282), grandson of (1), 
the opponent of Edward I, was slain near 
Builth and with him Wales lost her political 
independence. 

LOBACHEVSKI, Nikolai (1793-1856), Rus¬ 
sian mathematician, born at Makariev, 
founder of non-Euclidean geometry. He 
became professor at Kazan in 1814. His 
ideas were published in Uber die Principien 
der Geometric (1829-30). 


L OBEL or Lobel, Matthias de (1538-1616) 
Flemish naturalist, born at Lille, became 
botanist and physician to James VI and I 
and gave his name to the Lobelia, He died at 
Highgate. 

LOBO, (1) Francisco Rodrigues (c. 1580-1622), 
Portuguese writer, born at Leiria, wrote 
Primavera (1601) and other remarkable prose 
pastorals and verse. He was drowned in the 
Tagus. His lyrics are of great beauty and 
his work holds a valuable place in the 
literature of his country. See A. F. G. Bell 
Portuguese Literature (1922). ’ 

(2) Jeronimo (1593—1678), Portuguese 
Jesuit traveller, born at Lisbon, went to India 
in 1621, and was superintendent of missions 
in Abyssinia, 1625—34. He wrote of his 
travels in Voyage historique d'Abissinie^ 
translated and published in French in 1728. 
LOCHIEL. See Cameron of Lochiel. 
LOCHNER,_ Stefan, loKH.'ner (c. 1400-51), 
German painter, born at Meersburg on Lake 
Constance, and the principal master of the 
Cologne school, marking the transition from 
the Gothic style to naturalism. His best- 
known work is the great triptych in Cologne 
Cathedral. His use of a varnish-medium, as 
in his Three Saints in the National Gallery, 
London, gives him an important place in the 
early development of oil-painting. 

LOCKE, (1) Alain LeRoy (1886-1954), 
American _ Negro educationist, born at 
Philadelphia, was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford 
(1907-10) and from 1917 professor of 
Philosophy at Howard University. He wrote 
The New Negro (1925), Negro Art (1937), 
&c. 

(2) John (1632-1704), English philosopher, 
the principal founder of philosophical 
Liberalism and with Bacon, of English 
empiricism, born August 29 at Wrington, 
Somerset, was educated at Westminster 
School under Richard Busby (q.v.) and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he found the 
prevailing Aristotelianism ‘ perplexed with 
obscure terms and useless questions He 
was elected to a hfe studentship there, which 
was withdrawn in 1684 by order of the king. 
His dislike of the Puritan intolerance of the 
College divines prevented him from taking 
orders. Instead, he dabbled in medicine and 
scientific experimentation and discussion and 
became known as ‘ Doctor Locke ’. In 1667 
he entered as physician the household of 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, later first earl of 
Shaftesbury (q.v.). After successfully operat¬ 
ing upon the latter for an abscess in the chest 
(1668) he became Ashley’s close confidential 
adviser in political and scientific matters and 
was elected F.R.S. The latter directed Locke’s 
interests towards philosophy. A small club 
for discussion of theological and philo¬ 
sophical questions was founded by Locke, 
and at such a gathering in the winter (1670- 
1671) the group welcomed Locke’s sugges¬ 
tion, which was to be key to his famous 
Essay, that before attempting to solve any 
such questions, they should first of all discover 
what the human understanding was fitted to 
deal with. In 1672, Ashley became first earl 
of Shaftesbury and lord chancellor, and 
Locke secretary of the Board of Trade. For 
health reasons he spent the politically 
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troublesome years (1675-79) in Montpelier 
and Paris, where he made contact with the 
brilliant circle of Gassendi and Arnauld. 
Shaftesbury, after a short spell in the Tower, 
was restored to favour and Locke re-entered 
his service. In 1683, however, he found it 
prudent to follow his late master to Holland. 
How far Locke was involved in Shaftesbury’s 
secret plotting for Monmouth is not certain. 
But Locke settled under the name of Dr Van 
der Lindeii in Amsterdam, where he struck 
up an intimate friendship with the liberal 
theologians Limborch and Le Clerc. In 1687 
he removed to Rotterdam and joined the 
English supporters of William of Orange. 
Plis famous Treatises on Government (1689), 
published anonymously, were not, as is 
commonly supposed, written to justify the 
‘ Glorious Revolution ’ (1688). There is 
evidence that they may have been written as 
early as 1681 and they constitute Locke’s 
reply to the patriarchal Divine Right Theory 
of Sir Robert Filmer and a fortiori the 
political philosophy of Hobbes. ' Locke also 
built up his political theory from the short¬ 
comings of an imagined pre-civil society, 
which lor Hobbes was simply war of cvery- 
man with everyman. Locke, however, 
insisted on the natural morality of pre-social 
man. Hence contracting into civil society by 
surrendering personal power to a ruler and 
magistrates is for Locke a method of securing 
natural morality more efficiently. The ruling 
body if it oflends against natural law must 
be deposed. This sanctioning of rebellion, 
together with Locke’s curious doctrine of 
property, became for the American colonists 
and the French revolutionaries in the next 
century, in the wmrds of Oakeshott, ‘ a 
brilliant abridgement of the political habits 
ol Englishmen It was enshrined in the 
American Constitution. On his return to 
England, he declined an ambassadorship and 
became a commissioner of appeals. His last 
years were spent at Oates, Essex, at the home 
of Sir Francis and Lady Masham, an admirer 
the daughter of Cudworth (q.v.). His Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding (1690), in 
its acceptance of the possibility of rational 
demonstration of moral principles and the 
existence of God, its scholastic doctrine of 
substance, is still caught up in Cartesian 
rationalism, but its denial of innate ideas, its 
demonstration that ‘ all knowledge is 
founded on and ultimately derives itself from 
sense ... or sensation ’ was the real starting- 
point of British empiricist epistemology 
Locke’s Thoughts on Education (1693), the 
torn Letters on Toleration (1689, 1690, 1692 
and posthumous fragment), his Reasonable¬ 
ness of Christianity (1695) in which he aimed 
at a reunion of the churches, as well as his 
several defences of his doctrines against 
Norris, Stillingfleet, Leibniz, Proast, are also 
important. He died October 28, 1704, and 
was buried m the churchyard of High Laver 
As a philosopher Locke had his betters 
But as a champion and codifier of liberal 
pnnciples in an intolerant age and as a 
pioneer of new ways of thought, he has few 
equals. See Life by M. Cranston (1957) 
Correspondence with Clarke, ed. B. Rand 


LOCKHART 

Nouveaux Essais (1765), and u r, 

Alexander (1908). J. Gibson (19m pM' 
Aaron (1937), D. J. O’Connor (19521 ?'« ’ 
Yolton (1956), M. Salvadori (I960'i ’ 

(3) Matthew (c. 1630-77)^ Inilish .. 
poser, born in Exeter. He collaborfw 
Shirley in the masque 

winning a reputation as a theatre mm), 
After composing the music fol Chafe n’i 
coronation procession, Locke became cni 
poser-m-ordinary to the Kimr 
include much incidental niusic ^or 
(though that for Macbeth long attribmed 
to him IS of doubtful authenticity) Lain 
church music, songs and chambeV’wS 
Locke was a champion of the ‘ 

French style of composition. 

(4) William John (1863-193m Pnr.ru 
novelist, born at Demerara, Ivitilh gS 
was educated in Trinidad and Sinbrid4’ 

he taught between IMfi 
and 1897 at Clifton and GfenalnVond S 
liking teaching, he became secretary of the 

if ^ Architects untH 

190/. In 1895 apppircd the first of a Ion« 
SCI ICS ol novels and plays which with their 
charmingly written sentimental then es had 
such a success during his life in both BritSn 
and America_. The Morals of Marcus 

OM^te (1903 and The Beloved Vagabold 
(1906) assured his reputation. Others of his 
PZnf ^ romances included Simon the Jester 
Adventures of Aristide 
Pujol (1912) and The Wonderful Fear (1916) 

dramatized 

vusions of his novels, were all produced with 
success on the London stage. 
LOCKER-LAMPSON, Frederick (1821-95) 
English writer born in London, came of naval 
ancestry and Irom Mincing Lane and 
Somerset House passed to the Admiralty 
f ^ ^^^sted confidant of 

three first lords. London Lyrics (1857) 
revealed him as a writer of bright and clever 
vers de^ societi; later books were Lyra 
Elegantiarum (1867) and Patchwork (1879). 
In 1850 he married Charlotte (d. 187'’) 
Earl of Elgin; and 
1^74 Hannah (d. 1915), only daughter of 
Sir Curtis Lampson, whose name he added 
to his own. See his My Confidences {im\ 
and Lile by A. Birrell (1920). ^ ‘ 

LOCKHART, (1) George (1673-1731), of 
Carnwath, Lanarkshire, from 1702 a Jacobite 
^ See ths Lockhart 

Papers (1817). 

(2) John Gibson (1794-1854), born at 

Cambusnethan manse, near Wishaw, spent 
Ills boyhood in Glasgow, where at eleven he 
passed from the high school to the college, 
and whence at thirteen, with a Balliol Snell 
exhibition, he went up to Oxford. In 1813 
he took a first in classics; then, after a visit 
to the Continent (to Goethe at Weimar), 
studied law at Edinburgh, and in 1816 was 
called to the Scottish bar. But he was no 
speaker; and having while still at Oxford 
written the article ‘Heraldry’ for the 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, and translated 
bchlegels Lectures on the History of Litera¬ 
ture, from 1817 he took more and more to 
letters, and with Wilson became the chief 
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first exhibited the caustic wit that made him 
the terror of his Whig opponents. Peter's 
Letters to His Kinsfolk (‘ 2nd ed.’ 1819), a 
clever skit on Scottish society, was followed 
by four novels —Valerius (1821), Adam Blair 
(1822), Reginald Dalton (1823) and Matthew 
Wald (1824). Ancient Spanish Ballads 
appeared in 1823; Lives of Burns and 
Napoleon in 1828 and 1829; and the Life of 
Scott, Lockhart’s masterpiece, in 1837-38. 
He had met Scott first in May 1818, in April 
1820 had married his eldest daughter, Sophia. 
In 1825 he removed to London to become 
editor until 1853 of the Quarterly Review. 
In 1843 he became also auditor of the duchy 
of Cornwall. But his closing years were 
clouded by illness and deep depression; by 
the secession to Rome of his only daughter, 
with her husband, J. R. Hope-Scott; and 
by the loss of his wife in 1837, of his two 
boys in 1831 and 1853. The elder was the 
‘ Hugh Littlejohn ’ of Scott’s Tales of a 
Grandfather; the younger, Walter, was a 
scapegrace in the army. Like Scott, Lock¬ 
hart visited Italy in search of health; like 
Scott, he came back to Abbotsford to die. 
He is buried in Dryburgh at Sir Walter’s 
feet. See Life by Andrew Lang (2 vols. 
1896), and study by G. Macbeth (1935). 

(3) William Ewart (1846-1900), Scottish 
subject-painter, born at Annan in Dumfries¬ 
shire, was elected an A.R.S.A. in 1870, an 
R.S.A. in 1878. He painted the Jubilee 
Celebration in Westminster (1887) and was 
popular as a portrait painter. 

(4) Sir William Stephen Alexander (1841- 
1900), K.C.B. (1887), K.C.S.L (1895), British 
officer, had seen service in Bhutan, Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, Burma, &c., when in 1897 he 
commanded the expedition against the 
Afridis. Commander-in-chief in India from 
1898, he died in 1900. 

LOCKYER, Sir Joseph Norman (1836-1920), 
English astronomer, born at Rugby, became 
a clerk in the War Office (1857) and in the 
Science and Art Department (1875). In 1868 
(26 years before Ramsay) he detected helium 
in the sun’s chromosphere by daylight. In 
1869 he was made F.R.S., and in 1870 lecturer 
on Astronomy at South Kensington. He 
headed many eclipse expeditions, started 
(1869) and edited Nature, and wrote much 
on solar chemistry and physics, _ on the 
meteoritic hypothesis, and on the orientation 
of stone circles. 

LODGE, (1) Edmund (1756-1839), English 
biographer and writer on heraldry, is best 
known by his Portraits of Illustrious Person¬ 
ages (1821-34) and The Genealogy of the 
Existing British Peerage (1832, enlarged 1859). 

(2) Henry Cabot (1850-1924), American 
Republican senator, historian and biographer, 
was born in Boston. He was assistant editor 
of the North American Review, but from 1878 
his career was mainly political and he became 
a senator in 1893. See his Early Memories 
(1914). His grandson, Henry Cabot (1902- 
), became a republican senator in 1936 
and was appointed by Truman as American 


U.N. delegate in 1950. 

(3) Sir Oliver Joseph (1851-1940), English 
physicist, born at Penkhull, studied at the 
Royal College of Science and at University 


College, London, and became in 1881 
professor of Physics at Liverpool. In 1900 
he was appointed first principal of the new 
university at Birmingham and was knighted 
in 1902. Specially distinguished in electricity, 
he was a pioneer of wireless telegraphy. He 
was made a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1887. His scientific writings include Signal¬ 
ling across Space without Wires (1897), Talks 
about Wireless (1925) and Advancing Science 
(1931). He gave much time to psychical 
research and on this subject wrote Raymond 
(1916) and My Philosophy (1933). Past 
Years: An Autobiography, appeared in 1931. 
His brother. Sir Richard (1855-1936), was the 
first professor of Modern History at Glasgow 
University (1894-1929) and thereafter at 
Edinburgh University (1929-33). Among his 
works are A History of Modern Europe (1885) 
and The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494 
(1901). 

(4) Thomas {c. 1558-1625), English 

dramatist, romance-writer, and poet, was 
bom at West Ham. From Merchant Taylors’ 
he passed to Trinity College, Oxford, and 
thence in 1578 to Lincoln’s Inn, but led a 
wild and rollicking life. About 1588 and in 
1591 he took part in two sea-expeditions and 
wrote a euphuistic romance, Rosalynde 
(1590), his best-known work, which supplied 
Shakespeare with more than the chief 
incidents of As You Like It, besides two 
second-rate dramas. The Wounds of Civil War 
(1594) and A Looking-glass for London and 
England (with Greene, 1594). He turned 
Catholic and is believed to have taken a 
medical degree at Avignon (1600), and to 
have written a History of the Plague (1603). 
He died in London. Among his remaining 
writings are A Fig for Momus (1595); trans¬ 
lations of Seneca (1614) and Josephus (1602); 
Life of Wdliam Longbeard (1593); Robin the 
Divell, Wits Miserie, and Glaucus and Silla, 
a collection of poems (1589). See his Works 
(4 vols. ed. Gosse, 1884); GossCs Seventeenth 
Century Studies (1883); Life by Paradise 
(1931), and Thomas Lodge and Other Eliza¬ 
bethans, ed. Sisson (1933). 

LOEB, Iceb, (1) Jacques (1859-1924), German- 
American biologist, born in Mayen and 
educated at Berlin, Munich and Strasbourg, 
emigrated to U.S.A. (1891) and after various 
university appointments became head of the 
general physiology division at the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research (1910-24). 
He did pioneer work on artificial partheno¬ 
genesis and also carried out research in 
comparative physiology and psychology. 
His writings include Dynamics of Living 
Matter (1906) and Artificial Parthenogenesis 
and Fertilisation (1913). 

(2) James (1867-1933), American banker 
with the firm of Kuhn Loeb & Co., was born 
in New York City. With his fortune he 
founded the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York, a mental clinic in Munich and, himself 
a classical scholar, provided funds for the 
publication of the famous Loeb classical 
Library of Latin and Greek texts with English 
translations. 

LOEWE, Johann Karl Gottfried, loe've (1796- 
1869), German composer, was bom near 
Halle, studied music and theology at Halle, 
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and in 1822 became a musical teacher at 
Stettin. In 1847 he sang and played before 
the court in London. He composed five 
operas (of which only one, The Three Wishes, 
was performed), sixteen oratorios, and 
numerous symphonies, concertos, duets, and 
other works for the pianoforte, but his 
ballads, his most notable bequest, are 
(including the Erlkonig) remarkable dramatic 
poems. See A. Bach, The Art Ballad (1890); 
Loewe’s Autobiography (1870); and German 
Lives by Runze (1884-88), Wellmer (1886) 
and Wossidlo (1894). 

LOEWI, Otto, Ice'vee (1873- ), German 

pharmacologist, born at Frankfurt-am-Main, 
educated at Strasbourg and Munich, was 
professor of Pharmacology at Graz (1909-38) 
and research professor at New York Univer¬ 
sity College of Medicine (1940). In 1936 
he shared with Sir Henry Hallctt Dale (q.v.) 
the Nobel prize for medicine, for investiga¬ 
tions on nerve impulses and their chemical 
transmission. 

LOFFLER, Friedrich August Johann (1852- 
1915), German bacteriologist, born at 
Frankfurt-on-Oder, was a military surgeon, 
professor at Greifswald (1883) and from 1913 
director of the Koch Institute in Berlin. 
He first cultured the diptheria bacillus (1884) 
discovered by Klebs and called the ‘ Klebs- 
Loffler bacillus discovered the causal 
organism of glanders and swine erysipelas 
(1886), isolated an organism causing food¬ 
poisoning and prepared a vaccine against 
foot-and-mouth disease (1899). He wrote 
an unfinished history of bacteriology (1887). 

LOFFT, Capell (1751-1824), English writer 
and lawyer, born in London, the patron of 
Bloomfield, was a Whig barrister with a taste 
for letters, especially poetry. His best work 
was a translation of Spanish, Italian and 
other foreign verse under the title of Laura, 
an Anthology of Sonnets (5 vols. 1814). His 
fourth son, Capell (1806-73), who died at 
Millmcad, Va., wrote poetry and an auto¬ 
biography called Self-Formation (1837). 

LOFTUS, Cissie. See McCarthy, Justin. 

LOGAN, (1) James (c. 1794-1872), Celtic 
antiquary, author in 1831 of the ^'cofrw/z Gael, 
was born in Aberdeen, and lived and died in 
London. 

(2) John (1748-88), Scottish poet, was 
born a farmer’s son, at Soutra, Midlothian. 
In 1773 he was chosen minister of South 
Leith; but in 1786, owing to intemperance 
and other matters of scandal, he had to resign 
his charge, and took to literary work in 
London. Besides two posthumous volumes 
of sermons, he wrote a tragedy, Rimnamede 
(1783), withdrawn after a single performance 
at Edinburgh. His Poems (1781) included 
the ‘ Ode to the Cuckoo ’ and others that he 
had already published as the work of Michael 
Bruce (q.v.). Logan’s authorship of the 
exquisite ‘ Braes of Yarrow ’ is not disputed, 
though its best lines are justifiably reminiscent. 

(3) John Alexander (1826-86), American 
soldier and legislator, born in Illinois, served 
in the Mexican war, was called to the bar 
in 1852, and was elected to congress as a 
Democrat in 1858. He raised an Illinois 
regiment in the civil war, and retired at its 
close as major-general. Returned to congress 


as a Republican in 1866, he was repeatedly 
chosen a U.S. senator. See Life bv n 
Dawson (1887). ^ 

(4) Sir William Edmund (1798-1875) 
Scottish geologist, born, a baker’s son at 
Montreal, was sent over in 1814 to Edinburgh 
High School and University. After ten 
years in a London counting-house, he became 
(1828) book-keeper at Swansea to a copper- 
smelting company. There he made a map 
of the coal-basin, which was incorporated 
into the geological survey. In 1842-71 he 
directed the Canadian Geological Survey 
Knighted in 1856, he died in Wales. See 
Life by Harrington (1883). 

LOISY, Alfred, Iwa'zee (1857-1940), French 
theologian, born at Ambrieres, Marne 
became abbe and in 1881 professor of Holy 
Scripture at the Institut catholique, where 
by his lectures and writings he incurred the 
disfavour of the church and was dismissed 
In 1900 he was appointed lecturer at the 
Sorbonne, but resigned after his works on 
Biblical criticism were condemned by Pope 
Pius X in 1903 as too advanced. These 
books, which proved him to be the founder of 
the modernist movement, were, L'Pvangik et 
TjSglise (1902), Quatrieme l^vangile (1903) and 
Alltour d'tin petit livre (1903). For subsequent 
works in the same sense he was visited with 
the greater excommunication (1908). He 
was professor of History of Religion in the 
College de France in 1909-32. See his 
Chases passdes (1913), and study by Petre 
(1944). 

LOMBARD, Peter (c. 1100-64), Italian 

theologian, born near Novara in Lombardy, 
studied at Bologna, at Reims, and (under 
Abelard) at Paris, and, after holding a chair of 
Theology there, in 1159 became Bishop of 
Paris. He was generally styled Magister 
Sente/itiarum, or the ‘ Master of Sentences 
from his collection of sentences from Augus¬ 
tine and other Fathers on points of Christian 
doctrine, with objections and replies. The 
theological doctors of Paris in 1300 denoun¬ 
ced some of his teachings as heretical; but 
his work was the subject of many commen¬ 
taries down to the Reformation. 

LOMBROSO, Ccsarc (1836-1909), Italian 
founder of the science of criminology, was 
born of Jewish stock at Verona, and after 
acting as an array surgeon, professor of 
Menial Diseases at Pavia, and director of an 
asylum at Pesaro, became professor of 
Forensic Medicine and Psychiatry at Turin. 
His theory postulated the existence of a 
criminal type distinguishable from the normal 
man. His great work is Vuoino delinqiiente 
(1875). See Life by H. Kurclla (trans. 1911). 

LOMONOSOV, Mikhail Vasilievich, -nd'sof 
(1711-65), Russian philologist, poet, writer 
and scientist, born at Denisovka, near 
Archangel. The son of a fisherman, he ran 
away to Moscow in search of education, and 
later studied at St Petersburg and at Marburg 
under Christian Wolff; he returned to St 
Petersburg and became professor of Chemis¬ 
try there. In his poetry he introduced a new 
form of versification, and his greatest 
contribution to Russian culture was his 
systemization of the grammar and ortho¬ 
graphy. His writings include works on 
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rhetoric (1748), grammar (1755), and ancient 
Russian history (1766). See History of 
Russian Literature by D. S. Mirsky (1927) and 
the study by A. Martel (Paris 1933). 
LONDON, Jack (1876-1916), American 
novelist, born at San Francisco, was succes¬ 
sively sailor, tramp and gold miner before he 
took to writing. Among his many books are 
The Call of the Wild (1903), John Barleycorn 
0913), The Mutiny of the 'Elsinore ’ (1914), 
The Little Lady of the Big House (1916). His 
wife, Charmian, wrote his biography (1921), 
&c. See also I. Stone, Jack London (1938), 
and Jack London, American Rebel, ed. P. S. 
Foner(1947). „ ^ 

LONDONDERRY. See Pitt and Castle- 

LONG, (1) Crawford Williamson (1815-78), 
American physician, was born at Danielsville, 
Ga. In 1842, operating on a neck tumour, 
he was the first to use ether as an anaesthetic, 
but it was not until 1849 that he revealed 
his discovery in the Southern Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 

(2) Earl Kemp (1895-1960), brother of (4), 

continued his brother’s methods of corrupt 
administration coupled with sound social 
ledslation, as lieutenant-governor (1936-38) 
and governor (1939-40, 1948-52, 1956- ) 
of Louisiana. Suffering from paranoiac 
schizophrenia, he was at his wife’s request 
placed in a mental hospital in May 1959 and 
forcibly detained there with police help, until, 
using his powers as governor, he dismissed the 
mental hospitals superintendent and appoin¬ 
ted politically favourable medical officers, 
who testified to his sanity and ordered his 
release. _ , 

(3) George (1800-79), English scholar, 

born at Poulton, Lancashire, a fellow (1823) 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, professor at 
the universities of Virginia (1824-28) and 
London (1828-46), a founder of the Royal 
Geographical Society (1830), published 
Decline of the Roman Republic (1864-74), 
translated the classics, and edited the Penny 
Encyclopaedia . 

(4) Huey Pierce (1893-1935), Aniencan 

politician, brother of (2), born at Winnfield, 
Pennsylvania, was a lawyer and became 
governor of Louisiana (1928-31). Notorious 
for corruption and demagoguery, he won the 
support of the poor by his intensive social 
service and public works programmes. He 
was murdered. , ^ 

LONGCHAMP, William de, lo-sha (d. 1197), 
English prelate, a low-born favourite of 
Richard I, who in 1189-90 made him 
chancellor, Bishop of Ely, and joint-justiciar 
of England; in 1191 he was likewise made 
papal legate, but for his heated arrogance 
he had to withdraw to Normandy. He 

regained Richard’s favour by raising his 
ransom, and was made chancellor again. 
He died at Poitiers. See French monograph 
by L. Boivin Champeaux (1885). 
LONGFELLOW, Henry Wadsworth (1»07- 
1882), American poet, born at Portland, Me., 
graduated at Bowdoin College in Brunswick, 
Me. In 1826 the college trustees sent him_ to 
Europe to qualify for the chair of Foreign 
Languages, and in France, Spain, Italy and 
Germany he spent three years. He mamed 
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in 1831, but his wife died on a Eu^^iean tour 
in 1835. Outre Mer, an accountrf^!his first 
tour, appeared in 1835; and Hypenon,:^hich 
is a journal of the second, in 1839. 
he became professor of Modern Languages 
and Literature in Harvard, and held the chair 
nearly eighteen years. Voices of the Night 
(1839), his first book of original verse, made 
a favourable impression, which was deepened 
hy Ballads (1841), including ‘ The Skeleton in 
Armour ‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus 
‘ The Village Blacksmith and ‘ Excelsior 
Poems on Slavery appeared in 1842. Long¬ 
fellow made a third visit to Europe in 1842, 
and next year married his second wife, who 
was burned to death in 1861. The Belfry of 
Bruges and other Poems appeared in 1846. 
One of his most popular poems is Evangeline 
(1847), a tale (in hexameters) of the French 
exiles of Acadia. The Golden Legend (1851) 
is based on Der arme Heinrich of Hartmann 
von Aue; Hiawatha (1855), on legends of the 
Redskins. The Courtship of Miles Standish 
(1858) is a story in hexameters of the early 
days of the Plymouth colony in Massachu¬ 
setts. His translation of Dante (1867-70) has 
added little and his plays less to his reputa¬ 
tion. Flower-de-Luce (1867) has had its 
admirers. He paid a last visit to Europe in 
1868-69. As a poet he was extremely 
popular during his life-time and although 
his work lacks the real depth of great poetry, 
his gift of siinple,_ romantic story-telling _m 
verse makes it still read widely and with 
pleasure. He died in his home at Cambridge, 
Mass. See Lives by his brother, the Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow (1891), Higginson (1902) 
and Gorman (1927). 

LONGHI or Faica, Pietro, long'gee (1702-85), 
Venetian painter. He was a pupil of Balestra, 
and excelled in small-scale satiric pictures of 
Venetian life. Most of his work is inVenetian 
public collections, but the National Gallery, 
London, has three, of which the best known 
is Rhinoceros in an Arena. His son Alessandro 
(1733-1813) was a pupil of Nogari. Some 
of Alessandro’s portraits are now attributed 
to his father. See A. Rava, Pietro Longhi 
(1923). 

LONGINUS, Dionysius Cassius (c. a.d. 213- 
273) Neoplatonic philosopher, taught rhetoric 
in Athens, but settling at Palmyra, became 
chief counsellor to Queen Zenobia. For this 
Aurelian beheaded him. It is now very 
doubtful that the treatise On the Sublime 
was written by him. This has been edited by 
(among others) Rhys Roberts (1899), Prickard 
(1906) and W. Hamilton Fyfe (1932). 
LONGLEY, Charles Thomas (1794-1868), 
English prelate, born near Rochester from 
Westminster passed to Christ Church, 
Oxford; was head-master of Harrow 1829-- 
1836* and became Bishop of Ripon (1836), 
Archbishop of York (1860) and Archbishop 
of Canterbury (1862). r a r 

LONGMAN, Thomas (1699-1755), founder of 
the publishing firm which bears his name son- 
of a Bristol merchant, bought a bookselling 
business in Paternoster Row m 1724, and 
shared in publishing Boyle’s Wt^ks, Ains¬ 
worth’s Luim Dictionary, Ephraim Chamber s 
Cyclopaedia, and Johnson’s Dictionary. His 
nephew, Thomas Longman (1730-97), brought 
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out a new edition of Chambers’s Cyclopaedia. 
Under Thomas Norton Longman (1771- 
1842) the firm had relations with Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Scott, Moore, Sydney 
Smith, &c. After Constable’s failure in 1826 
the Edinburgh Review became the property 
of the firm, who also published Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia (1S29-46). Thomas 
Longman 0804-79), eldest son of T. N. 
Longman, issued under his special care a 
beautifully illustrated New Testament. His 
brother, William (1813-77), wrote Six 
Weeks" Tour in Switzerland, Lectures on the 
History of England (1859), History of Edward 
HI (1869), and History of the Three Cathedrals 
of St Paul (1873). The event of this genera¬ 
tion was the publication of Macaulay’s 
Lays (1842), Essays (1843) and History 
(1848-61). See Cox and Chandler The House 
of Longman (1925). 

LONGOMONTANUS, Christian Sorensen 
(1562-1647), Danish astronomer, born at 
Longberg, Jutland, in 1589 became an 
assistant of Tycho Brahe (q.v.), whom he 
accompanied to Germany. Returning to 
Denmark he became a professor at Copen¬ 
hagen, where he inaugurated the building of 
the observatory. 

LONGSTREET, James (1821-1904), Ameri¬ 
can general, born in South Carolina, fought 
in the Mexican war, and, as a Confederate, 
in both battles of Bull Run, at Williamsburg, 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, 
Chickamauga and the Wilderness. He was 
minister to Turkey in 1880-81. 
LONGUEVILLE, Anne, Diichesse de, ld~veel 
(1619-79), born at Vincennes, the ‘ soul of the 
Fronde’, was theonly daughter of the Prince of 
Conde, and in 1639 was married to the Due 
de Longueville. She exerted a considerable 
influence on politics in which she first began 
to interest herself as the mistress of the Due 
de la Rochefoucauld. In the first war of the 
Fronde (1648) she sought in vain to gain over 
her brother, the Great Conde. In the second 
she won over both him and Turenne, After 
the death of her husband and her desertion 
by la Rochefoucauld, she entered a convent 
but continued to have influence at court. 
See Lives by Cousin (1891-97) and Williams 
(1907). 

LONGUS, wrote the Greek prose romance 
Daphnis and Chloe, possibly in the 3rd 
century a.d. 

LONNROT, Elias, Icen'rot (1802-84), Finnish 
scholar, born at Sammatti in Nyland, 
practised medicine for twenty years in 
Kajana, and was professor of Finnish at 
Helsingfors 1853-62. He published collec¬ 
tions of Finnish folk-songs, notably the 
Kalevala which by his hand became a long, 
connected epic poem, proverbs, riddles, and 
a great Finnish-Swedish Dictionary (1866- 
1880) which helped to further his aim of 
establishing a literary Finnish language. See 
Life by Ahlqvist (Helsingfors 1885). 
LONSDALE, (1) Frederick (1881-1954), British 
playwright, born in Jersey, known for his witty 
and sophisticated society comedies, among 
them The Last of Mrs Cheyney (1925), On 
Approval (1927) and Canaries Sometimes 
Sing (1929). He collaborated in operettas, 
including Maid of the Mountains (1916), 


LORENTZ 

(2) Flugh Cecil Lowther, 5th Earl of 
(1857-1944), was a noted sportsman and 
Cumberland landowner. He founded the 
Lonsdale belt for boxing. 

(3) William (1794-1871), English geologist 
born at Bath, served in the army but left it in 
1815 and took up geology. Fie made a study 
of the fossils in north and south Devon in 
1837 placing them between the Silurian and 
the Carboniferous. This led to the establish¬ 
ment of the Devonian System by Murchison 
and Sedgwick (1839). 

LOOMIS, Elias (1811—89), American writer 
on mathematics, astronomy, meteorology 
&c., born at Willington, Con., graduated at 
Yale, was tutor there (1833-36), professor at 
Cleveland (1837-44), New York (1844-601 
and Yale (from I860). 

LOPE (DE VEGA). See Vega Carpio. 
LOPES, Francisco Higino Craveiro (1894- 
), Portuguese politician, born in Lisbon 
of a distinguished military family. Educated 
at the Military School, Lisbon, he fought in 
the Expeditionary Force in Mozambique in 
the first World Wtir. As a full colonel m 
1942 he entered negotiations for co-operation 
with the Allies and was responsible for the 
modernization of the Portuguese air force. 
In 1944 he entered parliament, in 1949 he was 
promoted to general, and was president of 
Portugal from 1951 to 1958. 

LOPEZ, Francisco Solano (1827-70), born in 
Asuncion, a grand-nephew of Francia, 
succeeded his father as president of Paraguay 
in 1862. In 1864 he provoked war with 
Brazil and was faced with an alliance of 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. The war 
lasted for five years during which Paraguay 
was completely devastated and Lopez 
himself having fled was finally shot by a 
soldier. 

L6PEZ de AYALA. Sec Ayala. 
LOPOKOVA, Lydia. See Keynes. 

LORCA, Fedcrigo Garcia (1899-1936), Span¬ 
ish poet, was born in Fuentc Vaqueros, and 
was killed, by design or misunderstanding, 
early in the Spanish Civil War at Granada. 
His gypsy songs— Canciones (1927) and 
Romancero Gitano (1928 and 1935), probably 
his best and most widely-read work, reveal a 
classical control of imagery, rhythm and 
emotion. He wrote, also, several successful 
plays, including Bodas de Sangre (1933), 
Yerma and La Casa de Bernarda Alba. See 
study by R. Campbell (1952). 

LORD, Thomas (1755-1832), English sports¬ 
man, born in Thirsk, Yorkshire, founder of 
Lord’s Cricket Ground, home of the Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club since 1787, 

LOREBURN, Robert ThresMe Reid, 1st Earl of 
(1846-1923), lawyer, born of Scottish parents 
at Corfu, studied at Balliol, was called to 
the bar in 1871, and became M.P. in 1880, 
solicitor-general and attorney-general in 
1894, and in 1905 lord chancellor and a 
baron, in 1911 an earl. He resigned in 1912. 
LORENTZ, Hendrik Antoon (1853-1928), 
Dutch physicist, born at Arnheim, studied at 
Leiden, became professor of Mathematical 
Physics there in 1878. He also directed 
research at Haarlem from 1923. He worked 
out the explanation by the ‘ Fitzgerald- 
Lorentz Contraction ’ of the Michelson-^ 
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Morley experiment, and prepared the way for LOTHROP, Amy. See Warner (4). 
Einstein. In 1902 he was awarded, with LOTI, Pierre. See Viaud. 


Zeeman, the Nobel prize for physics. 

LORENZETTI, (1) Ambrogio (?1300-?48), 
Sienese artist, younger brother of (2). He 
worked at Cortona and Florence, but is best 
known for his allegorical frescoes in the 
Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, symbolizing the 
effects of good and bad government. An 
Annunciation is also at Siena. See studies by 
G. Sinibaldi (1933) and G. Rowley (1959). 

(2) Pietro, also called Pietro Laurati 
(?1280-?1348), Sienese artist, elder brother 
of (1), probably the pupil of Duccio. He was 
one of the liveliest of the early Sienese 
painters, and he also worked at Arezzo (the 
polyptych in S. Maria della Pieve) and 
Assisi, where he painted dramatic frescoes of 
the Passion in the Lower Church of S. Francis. 
A Madonna (1340) is in the Uffizi Gallery. 
See studies by E. T. De Wald (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930) and G. Sinibaldi (1933). 

LORENZO. See Medici. 

LORENZO, called il Monaco (c. 1370- 

c. 1425), Italian painter, born at Siena. He 
worked in Florence, and was the master of 
Fra Angelico. His charming pictures, 
usually on a small scale, are represented in 
both the Uffizi and the Louvre. See studies 
by O. Siren (1905) and V. Golzio (1931). 

LORIMER, (1) James (1818-90), Scottish 
jurist, born at Aberdalgie, Perthshire, was an 
eminent authority on international law, and 
from 1862 professor at Edinburgh. The 
Institutes of the Law of Nations was his best- 
known book. 

(2) Sir Robert Stodart (1864-1929), 
Scottish architect and younger son of (1), by 
his work in restoring several castles, &c., did 
much to further the national domestic style. 
Among the buildings so restored are Earls- 
hall, Balmanno, Dunblane Cathedral and 
Paisley Abbey. He was the architect of the 
Scottish War Memorial at Edinburgh Castle 
and the Thistle Chapel in St Giles’, which 
brought him international recognition. See 
C. Hussey, The Architecture of Sir Robert 
Lorimer (1931). 

LORJOU, Bernard, -zhoo (1908- ), French 
artist, born at Blois. He was the founder of 
L’Homme Temoin group in 1949 and among 
a number of large satirical paintings is his 
Atomic Age (1951). 

LORM. See Landesmann. 

LORNE, Marquis of. See Argyll. 

LORRAINE, (1) Charles, Cardinal de. See 
Guise. 

(2) Claude. See Claude Lorraine. 

(3) ducal House of. See Guise. 

LORRIS, Guillaume de, lor-ees (fl. 13th cent.), 

French poet, wrote, before 1260, the first 
part (c. 4000 lines) of the Roman de la Rose, 
continued by Jean de Meung. 

LORTZING, Gustav Albert (1801-51) Ger¬ 
man musician, bom in Berlin, went early on 
the stage, sang in opera, conducted and 
composed Zar und Zimmermann (1837) and 
other operas with librettos by himself. 

LOSINGA, Herbert de (c. 1054-1119), Bishop 
of Thetford from 1091, and from 1094 first 
Bishop of Norwich, was probably a native 
of Lorraine. See Life by Goulbum and 
Symonds (1878). 


LOTTI, Antonio (c. 1665-1740), Italian church 
and operatic composer, was born and died 
in Venice. He was organist of St Mark’s 
from 1704. 

LOTTO, Lorenzo (c. 1480-1556), Italian 

religious painter, was bom at Venice. A 
masterly portrait painter, his subjects are 
alive and full of character. He worked in 
Treviso, Bergamo, Venice and Rome, finally 
becoming a lay brother in the Loreto mona¬ 
stery, where he died. See monograph by 
Berenson (1956). 

LOTZE, Rudolf Hermann (1817-81), German 
idealist philosopher, born at Bautzen, studied 
medicine and philosophy at Leipzig, and 
became professor of Philosophy there in 
1842, at Gottingen in 1844. It was as a 
physiologist that he first attracted notice, 
combating the then accepted doctrine of 
vitalism. His General Physiology of Bodily 
Life (1851) led many to rank him with, the 
materialists, though his real views were 
expressed in his Metaphysik (1841). The 
most comprehensive statement of his teleo¬ 
logical idealism is in his Microcosmus (1856- 
1864). Books on Logic (1874) and on 
Metaphysics (1879) were part of an unfinished 
comprehensive system. See works by H, 
Jones (1895), Falckenberg (1901 et seqS), 
Schoen (1902), E. E. Tliomas (1922). 

LOUBET, Emile, loo-bay (1838-1929), French 
statesman, born at Marsanne (Drome), 
was seventh president of the Republic (1899- 
1906). 

LOUCHEUR, Raymond, loo-shosr (1899- 
), French composer, born at Tourcoing, 
who studied at the Paris Conservatoire under 
Gedalge and D’Indy. Winner of the grand 
prix de Rome in 1928 and the Georges Bizet 
prize in 1935, he has composed two sym¬ 
phonies, songs, chamber music, the Rapsodie 
malgache and the ballet Hop Frog based on 
the tale by Edgar Allan Poe. This was a 
tremendous success when presented at the 
Paris Opera House in 1953. In 1956 he 
became director of the Conservatoire. 

LOUDON, (1) Gideon Ernst, Freiherr von 
(1717-90), Austrian generalissimo, bom at 
Tootzen, Livonia, whither his ancestor had 
migrated from Ayrshire in the 14th century. 
In 1732 he entered the Russian service, but 
ten years later exchanged into that of 
Austria. In the Seven Years’ War he won 
the battle of Kunersdorf (1759); and his loss 
of the battle of Liegnitz (1760) w^as due mainly 
to Lacy and Daun. As field-marshal he 
commanded in the war of the Bavarian 
succession (1778), and against the Turks 
(1788-89), capturing Belgrade and Semendria. 
See Life by Malleson (1884), 

(2) John Claudius (1783-1843), Scottish 
horticulturist, bom at Cambuslang, studied 
landscape gardening from an early age, 
working in England and travelling in Europe. 
The results of his studies are to be found in 
many works on horticulture including his 
Encyclopaedia of Gardening (1822). 

LOUGHBOROUGH. See Wedderburn. 

LOUIS. The name of eighteen French 

Louis I (778-840), ‘the Debonair’ of 
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France, was also emperor, and was a son of 
Charlemagne. Louis 11 (846-879), ‘ the 
Stammerer was the son of Charles the Bold, 
and began to reign over France in 877. 
Louis III (d. 881), was his eldest son. Louis 
IV (921-954), grandson of Louis II, began to 
reign in 936, Louis V, ‘ le Faineant ’ (966- 
987), son of Lothaire III, was the last of the 
Carlovingians. Louis VI, ‘ the Fat ’ (1078- 
1137), was son of Philip I, and succeeded in 
1108. Louis VII, his son (1120-80), came to 
the crown 1137, launched the disastrous 
second crusade (1147-49), divorced his wife 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, who afterwards 
married Henry II of England, and so gave 
rise to long wars for the possession of that 
territory. Louis VIII (1187-1226), son of 
Philip Augustus, came to the throne 1223, led 
the Albigensian crusade, and acquired 
Languedoc for the crown. 

Louis IX, or St Louis (1215-70), king of 
France, born at Poissy, succeeded his father, 
Louis VIII, in 1226, and by his victories 
compelled Henry III of England to acknow¬ 
ledge French suzerainty in Guienne. During 
a dangerous illness he made a vow to go as a 
crusader. Having appointed his mother 
(the pious Blanche of Castile) regent, he 
landed with 40,000 men in Egypt in 1249. 
He captured Damietta, but was afterwards 
defeated, taken prisoner, and ransomed for 
100,000 marks in 1250. He proceeded to 
Acre with the remnant of his army, and 
remained in Palestine till his mother’s death 
(1252) compelled his return to France. He 
did much to strengthen loyalty to his house, 
determined by the Pragmatic Sanction the 
relation of the French Church to the pope, 
countenanced the Sorbonne, set up in the 
provinces royal courts of justice or parlia¬ 
ments, and authorized a new code of laws. 
He embarked on a new crusade in 1270, and 
died of plague at Tunis. Pope Boniface VIII 
canonized him in 1297. See Vie de St Louis 
by his friend Joinville (q.v.), and Cambridge 
Medieval History, VI (1929). 

Louis X (1289-1316), ‘the Quarrelsome’, 
was the son of Philip IV and reigned for only 
two years, 1314-16, during which time he was 
guided in his policy by Charles of Valois. 

Louis XI (1423-83), eldest son of Charles 
VII, born at Bourges, made unsuccessful 
attempts against his father’s throne, and had 
to flee to Burgundy. In 1461 he succeeded 
to the crown. The severe measures which he 
adopted against the great vassals led to a 
coalition against him, headed by Burgundy 
and Brittany. Louis owed his success more 
to cunning than to arms. His agents stirred 
up Liege to revolt against Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, and Charles seized 
Louis, and compelled him to assist in the 
punishment of Liege. Louis now stirred up 
against Charles the Flemish towns and the 
Swiss republics; and the Swiss defeated 
Charles twice, and killed him (1477). Louis 
then claimed Burgundy as a vacant fief, but 
failed, as Mary, the rightful heir, was married 
to Maximilian of Austria. The latter de¬ 
feated the French at Guinegate (1479), but 
after a new war and the death of Mary, a 
treaty (1482) gave Burgundy and Artois to 
France. Louis also annexed Provence. In 


order to weaken his feudal vassals he 
increased the power and number of parlia 
ments. He spent his later years in great 
misery, in superstitious terrors and excessive 
horror of death; his chief advisers the barber 
Ohvier le pain, Tristan I’Hermite and 
Cardinal Balue. Fie died at Plessis-Iez- 
Tours. He cherished art and sciences and 
founded three universities. See his Lettrp^ 
(1883-1909); Comines’s Mdmoires: worW 
by Legeay (1874), Willert (1876), Buet (2nd 
ed. 1886), Vaesen and Charavay (1885-9nv 
See (1892), Hare (1907), Champion (1927) 
and Quentin Durward. 

Louis XII (1462-1515), succeeded Charles 
Vlir in 1498, and by his just and kindly rule 
became known as the ‘ Father of the People ’ 
He overran Milan, and helped the Spaniards 
to conquer Naples. Fie humbled the Venetians 
in 1509, was driven out of Italy in 1513, and 
defeated at the ‘ Battle of the Spurs ’ (isD) 
by the emperor and Henry VIII of England 
He was married to a daughter of Louis XI 
to Anne of Brittany, and to a sister of Henry 
VUl, and was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Francis I. See works by Seyssel (1558) 
Maulde-La Clavierc (1890-95) and Bridee 
(1929-36). ^ 

Louis Xni (1601-43), son of Flenry TV and 
Marie de’ Medici, born at Fontainebleau, 
succeeded on his father’s assassination (1610), 
his mother being regent. She entered into 
alliance with Spain and the pope, and 
betrothed the king to Anne of Austria, 
daughter of Philip III of Spain, upon which 
the Huguenots took up arms; but peace was 
concluded in 1614. The king, now declared 
of age, confirmed the Edict of Nantes, and 
the French Etats gdneraiix were summoned 
for the last lime till the reign of Louis XVL 
The restoration of Catholic church-rights in 
Bearn led to the religious war which ended 
in 1622. After the death of De Luynes, in 
1624, Richelieu became chief minister. He 
obtained complete control over the weak 
king, and greatly increased monarchical 
power. The overthrow of the Huguenots 
was completed by the capture of Rochelle in 
1628. Richelieu now led Louis to take part 
in the Thirty Years’ War, supporting Gusta- 
VLis Adolphus and the Dutch against the 
Spaniards and Austrians. His eldest son was 
Louis XIV; his second, Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, ancestor of the present House of 
Orleans. See Marie de’ Medici, Richelieu; 
and works by Bazin (new ed. 1846), Topin 
(1876), Zeller (1879-92), Batiffol (1907-10), 
Patmore (1909), Remain (1934), Vaunois 
(1936), Champigneule (1958). 

Louis XIV (1638-1715), born at St 
Gcrmain-en-Laye, succeeded Louis XIII in 
1643. His mother, Anne of Austria, became 
regent, and Mazarin (q.v.) her minister. In 
1648 certain of the nobles, aggrieved by being 
excluded from high offices, rose in rebellion, 
and began the civil wars of the Fronde, so 
called from frondeiir, a slinger; metaphori¬ 
cally, a grumbler. Peace was concluded in 
1659; and in the following year Louis 
married the Infanta Maria Theresa. On 
Mazarin’s death in 1661 Louis assumed the 
reins of government, and from that time 
forth exercised with rare energy a pure 
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despotism. He had a cool and clear head, 
much dignity and amenity of manners, and 
indomitable perseverance. He was ably 
supported by his ministers, and manufactures 
be^an to flourish. Colbert restored pros¬ 
perity to the ruined finances, and provided 
the means for war; whilst Louvois raised 
admirably equipped armies. On the death 
of Philip IV of Spain Louis, as his son-in-law, 
claimed part of the Spanish Netherlands; in 
1667, with Turenne, he crossed the frontier, 
and made himself master of French Flanders 
and Franche Comte. The triple alliance — 
between England, Holland and Sweden- 
arrested his conquests; and the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1668) surrendered Franche 
Comte. He now made German alliances, 
purchased the friendship of Charles II of 
England, seized Lorraine in 1670, and in 1672 
again entered the Netherlands with Conde 
and Turenne, and conquered half the country 
in six weeks. The States-General formed an 
alliance with Spain and the emperor, but 
Louis made himself roaster of ten cities of 
the empire in Alsace, in 1674 took the field 
with three great armies, and, notwithstanding 
the death of Turenne and the retirement of 
Conde, continued to extend his conquests in 
the Netherlands. The peace of Nijmegen 
in 1678 left him fortresses in the Spanish 
Netherlands and Franche Comte. He now 
established in Metz and elsewhere packed 
courts of law, which confiscated to him 
territories belonging to the Elector Palatine, 
the Elector of Trier, and others; and in 1681 
made a sudden and successful descent on 
Strasburg, a free and powerful German city, 
which he finally secured by treaty in 1684. 
Louis had now reached the zenith of Ins 
career. All Europe feared him; France 
regarded him with Asiatic humility; all 
remnants of political independence had been 
swept away. Even the courts of justice 
yielded to the absolute sway of the monarch, 
who interfered at pleasure with the course of 
law by commissions, or withdrew offenders 
by lettres de cachet^ of which he issued 
about 9000. The court was the heart of the 
national life of France,^ and there the utmost 
splendour was maintained. In 1685 Louis 
married his mistress, Madame de Maintenon, 
who was herself governed by the Jesuits— 
hence the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685) and a bloody persecution of Protes¬ 
tants, which drove half a million of the best 
and most industrious inhabitants of France 
to other lands. Yet Louis convened a council 
of French clergy, which declared the papal 
power to extend only to matters of faith. 
The Elector Palatine dying in 1685, Louis 
claimed part of the territory for the Duch^s 
of Orleans. A French army invaded the 
Palatinate, Baden, Wilrttemberg and Trier 
in 1688, and in 1689 the Lower Palatinate was 
laid waste by fire and sword. Success for a 
time attended the French arms, but reverses 
ensued, and the war continued for years with 
varying success. After the French had gained 
the battle of Neerwinden (1693), the means 
of waging war were almost exhausted, and 
Louis concluded the peace of Ryswick (1697) 
amid universal distress arid discontent 
Charles II of Spain at his death (1700) left all 


his dominions to a grandson of his sister, 
Louis’s queen. Louis supported the claim 
of his grandson (Philip V) whilst the Emperor 
Leopold supported that of his son, afterwards 
the Emperor Charles VI. The ‘ War of the 
Spanish Succession ’ had to be maintained 
both in the Netherlands and in Italy. One 
defeat followed another; Marlborough was 
victorious in the Low Countries, and Prince 
Eugene in Italy. In April 1713 peace was 
concluded at Utrecht, the French prince 
obtaining the Spanish throne, but at^ a 
sacrifice to France of valuable colonies. 
France, indeed, now was almost completely 
ruined; but the monarch maintained to the 
last an unbending despotism. He was 
succeeded by his great-grandson, Louis XV. 
His son and his eldest grandson had both 
died in 1711. The reign of Louis XIV is 
regarded as the Augustan age of French 
literature and art, producing such writers as 
Corneille, Racine, Moliere and Boileau, and 
divines like Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue 
and Massillon. See Voltaire’s Siecle de 
Louis XIV Saint-Simon (1788); works 
by Pardoe (Eng., 1886), Chotard (1890), 
Gerin (1894), Cherot (1894), Hassall (Eng. 
1895), Perkins (Eng. 1897), Lavisse’s Histoire 
de France (vii-viil, 1908), the Cambridge Mod. 
Hist, (v, 1908), de StLeger and Sagnac (1935), 
Gaxotte (1944), Bailly (1946), Lewis (1959). 

Louis XV (1710-74), great-grandson of 
Louis XIV, bom at Versailles, succeeded 
September 1, 1715. The Duke of Orleans 
was regent, and became infatuated with the 
financial schemes of the Scotsman, Law. All 
available capital was pocketed by the 
financial cliques, the court, and the state. 
At fifteen Louis married Maria Leszczyhska, 
daughter of Stanislas, the dethroned king of 
Poland. At the death of the regent Louis 
reigned personally, under the advice of his 
wise teacher, Cardinal Fleury. In the war 
of the Polish Succession the duchy of 
Lorraine was obtained for Louis’s father-in- 
law, and for the French crown after him. ^ In 
1740 commenced the war of the Austrian 
Succession, in which France supported the 
claims of the Elector of Bavaria to the 
imperial crown, against those of Maria 
Theresa, queen of Hungary. After a course 
of easy conquest in 1741, the French w’ere 
badly beaten in 1742: regret and worry 
brought Fleury to the grave next year. But 
presently France, in alliance with Frederick 
the Greatof Prussia, was repeatedly victorious 
on land, as at Fontenoy (1745), over ^^glish, 
Austrians and Dutch, though the English 
put an end to the French navy and sea-trade. 
After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle the king 
sank under the control of Madame de 
Pompadour, to whom he gave notes on the 
treasury for enormous sums. War broke 
out again with Britain concerning the 
boundaries of Nova Scotia. In 1756 began 
the Seven Years’ War, and an alliance was 
formed between France and Austria against 
Prussia and Britain. In spite of disaster, 
financial embarrassment, and the misery of 
the people, the king, governed by his niistress, 
obstinately persevered in war, even after the 
terrible defeat of Minden in 1759; whilst the 
British conquered almost all the French 
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colonies both in the East and West Indies, 
with Canada. A humiliating peace was 
concluded in 1763. The Paris parliament 
secured, after a contest, the suppression of 
the Jesuits in 1764, and now attempted, 
ineffectively, to limit the power of the crown 
by refusing to register edicts of taxation. 
The Due de Choiseul was dismissed, a new 
mistress, Madame du Barry, having taken 
the place of Madame de Pompadour. The 
councillors of the parliament of Paris were 
banished, and a dutiful parliament appointed 
(1771). The gifts to Madame du Barry in 
five years amounted to 180 millions of livres. 
Louis, whose constitution was ruined by a 
life of vice, was seized with smallpox, and 
‘ le bien aime ’ died unwept. See Voltaire’s 
Siecle de Louis XV (1768-70), and works by 
Tocqueville (2nd ed. 1847), Bonhomme 
(1873), Broglie (Eng. trans. 1879), Pajol 
(1881-92), Vandal (1882), Carre (1891), 
Soulange-Bodin (1894), Haggard (1906), 
Imbert de Saint-Amand (1887-95), Gaxotte 
(1933), Leroy (1938), Maze (1944). 

Louis XVI (1754-93), was the third son of 
the dauphin, Louis, only son of Louis XV, 
and became dauphin by the death of his 
father and his elder brothers. He was 
married in 1770 to Marie Antoinette, young¬ 
est daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa. 
When he ascended the throne (1774) the 
public treasury was empty, the state was 
burdened with a debt of 4000 millions of 
livres, and the people were crushed under the 
taxes. By advice of Maurepas the king 
restored to the Paris and provincial parlia¬ 
ments their semi-political rights. Males- 
herbes and Turgot proposed thorough-going 
reforms, accepted by the king, but rejected 
by the court, aristocracy, parliaments, and 
church. Turgot resigned. Yet Louis re¬ 
mitted some of the most odious taxes, made 
a few inconsiderable reforms, and was for a 
time extremely popular, being handsome, 
healthy, and moral, fond of manly exercises, 
and of working as a locksmith. In 1777 
Necker was made director-general, and 
succeeded in bringing the finances to a more 
tolerable condition; but through France’s 
outlay in the American War of Independence 
he was obliged to propose the taxation of the 
privileged classes, and their resistance 
compelled him to resign. The lavish Calonne 
(1783) renewed for a while the splendour of 
the court, and advised the calling together of 
an Assembly of Notables. The noblemen, 
clergymen, state-officials, councillors of 
parliaments, and municipal officers thus 
collected compelled him to fly to London. 
His successor, Brienne, obtained some new 
taxes, but the parliament of Paris refused to 
register the edict. The convening of the 
States-General was universally demanded. 
The king registered the edicts and banished 
the councillors of parliament, but had to 
recall them. In May 1788 he dissolved all 
the parliaments and established a Cour 
pUni^re. Matters became still worse when 
in August appeared the edict that the treasury 
should cease all cash payments except to the 
troops. Brienne resigned, and Necker again 
became minister. An Assembly of the States 
of the kini^om^ m abeyance since 116114* was 


resolved upon; and by the advice of Neckf^r 
the Third Estate was called in double number 
The States-General met in May 1739 at 
Versailles. The tiers-itat, taking matters 
into their own hands, formed themselves into 
a National Assembly, thereby commencine 
the Revolution; and undertaking to make a 
new constitution, they called themselves the 
Constituent Assembly. The resistance of 
Louis to the demands of the deputies for 
political independence, equal rights and 
universal freedom, led to their declaration of 
inviolability. The king retaliated by ordering 
troops under arms, dissolving the ministrv 
and banishing Necker. The consequence was 
revolutionary outbreaks in Paris on July 12 
1789. Next day the National Guard of Paris 
was called out, and on the 14th the people 
stormed the Bastille. Meanwhile the 
provinces repeated the acts of Paris. On 
August 4 feudal and manorial rights were 
abrogated by the Assembly, which declared 
the equality of human rights. The royal 
princes and all the nobles who could escape 
sought safety in flight. The royal family 
having in vain attempted to follow their 
example, tried to conciliate the people by the 
feigned assumption of republican sentiments 
but on October 5 the rabble attacked 
Versailles and compelled Louis and his 
family to return to Paris, whither the Assem¬ 
bly also moved. The next two years witnessed 
the inauguration and the subsequent with¬ 
drawal of various constitutional schemes. 
Louis alternately made concessions to the 
republicans, and devised schemes for escaping 
from their surveillance (in June 1791 the king 
and queen had got as far as Varennes, whence 
they were brought back), and each month 
added to his humiliation and to the audacity 
of those surrounding him. The Constituent 
Assembly was succeeded in 1791 by the 
Legislative Assembly. The king was com¬ 
pelled by the Girondists to a war with 
Austria in April 1792, and the early defeats 
of the French were visited on Louis, who was 
confined, in August, with his family in the 
Temple. The advance of the Prussians under 
the Duke of Brunswick into Champagne 
threw Paris into the wildest excitement. The 
Assembly dissolved itself in September; the 
National Convention took its place, and the 
Republic was proclaimed. In December the 
king was brought to trial, and called upon 
to answer for repeated acts of treason against 
the Republic. On January 20, 1793, sentence 
of death was passed, and next day he was 
guillotined in the Place de la Rdvolution. 
See Marie Antoinette, Necker, Turgot, 
Mirabeau; and works by Beaucourt (1892), 
Souriau (1893), Haggard (1909), Sdgur 
(1909-13), Webster (1936-37), Maz 6 (1941- 
1943), de la Fuye (1943). 

Louis XVII, Charles (1785-95), second 
son of Louis XVI, became dauphin on the 
death of his brother in 1789. After the death 
of his father he continued in prison under the 
charge of a Jacobin shoemaker named Simon. 
He died, so it was reported, June 8 , 1795— 
rumour said by poison. Several persons 
subsequently claimed to be the dauphin—one 
of them a half-caste Indian, another a Pots¬ 
dam watchmaker, Karl Wilhelm Naundorf, 
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who, with a striking resemblance to the 
Bourbons, found his way to France in 1833, 
but was expelled in 1836, lived a while in 
England, and died at Delft, August 10, 1845. 
His children in 1851 and 1874 raised fruitless 
actions against the Comte de Chambord. 
See books by C. Welch (1908), Turquan 
(1908), Allen (1912), Buckley 0927), A. 
Castelot (1948). 

Louis XVIII, Stanislas Xavier (1755-1824), 
younger brother of Louis XVI, in his brother’s 
reign opposed every salutary measure of the 
government. He fled from Paris to Belgium, 
and assumed the royal title in 1795. The 
victories of the republic and Napoleon’s 
enmity compelled him frequently to change 
his place of abode, till in 1807 he found a 
refuge in England (at Hartwell, Bucks). On 
the fall of Napoleon (April 1814) he landed 
at Calais; and then began the ascendency of 
the ‘ legitimist * party. The Napoleonic 
constitution was set aside, and though a new 
constitution, with two chambers, was granted, 
in every essential the king resumed the baneful 
traditions of the ancient monarchy. The 
nobles and priests moved him to severe 
treatment of Imperialists, Republicans and 
Protestants. This opened the way for 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, when the royal 
family fled from Paris, and remained at Ghent 
till after Waterloo. Louis issued from 
(iambrai a proclamation in which he acknow¬ 
ledged former errors, and promised an 
amnesty to all but traitors. But the Chamber 
of Deputies was so reactionary that the king 
dissolved it; whereupon arose royalist plots 
for his dethronement. Assassins slew 
hundreds of adherents of the Revolution and 
of Protestants. Driven by royalist fanatics, 
the king dismissed his too moderate prime 
minister Decazes, and sent an army to 
Spain to maintain absolutism. See works 
by Petit (1885), Imbert de Saint-Amand 
(1891), M. F. Sandars (1910). 

LOUIS, Ger. Ludwig. Name of three Ba¬ 
varian kings, of the family of Wittelsbach. 

Louis I (1786-1868), bom in Strasbourg, 
came to the throne in 1825, and by his lavish 
expenditure on pictures, public buildings and 
favourites, and by taxes and reactionary 
policy, provoked active discontent in 1830, 
and again in 1848, when he abdicated in 
favour of his son, Maximilian II. See 
Montez (Lola). 

Louis II (1845-86), Maximilian’s son, was 
born in Nymphenburg, and succeeded in 
1864. He devoted himself to patronage of 
Wagner and his music. In 1870 he decidedly 
threw Bavaria on the side of Prussia, and 
offered the imperial crown to William I, 
though he took no part in the war, and lived 
the life of a recluse. He was almost constantly 
at feud with his ministers and family, mainly 
on account of his insensate outlays on 
superfluous palaces, was declared insane in 
June 1886, and a few days later accidentally 
or intentionally drowned himself (and his 
physician) in the Starnberger Lake near his 
castle of Berg. See books by Pourtales 
(1929) and Mayr-Ofen (trans. 1937). 

Louis m (1854-1921), the son of the Prince 
Regent Luitpold was bom in Munich and 
reigned for only five years, from 1913 to 191^? 


when he abdicated. He was the last of the 
Wittelsbach family to be on the throne. 
LOUIS, Joe, loo'is (1914— ), professional 
name of Joseph Louis Barrow, American 
Negro boxer, ‘ the Brown Bomber born in 
Lafayette. In 1934 he won the amateur 
light-heavyweight title and turned profes¬ 
sional, becoming world heavyweight cham¬ 
pion when he beat Braddock in 1936. He 
held the title for twelve years, defending it 
twenty-five times. He retired in 1948, but 
returned in 1950 and lost his title to Ezzard 
Charles. He then won eight more fights 
before being knocked out by Marciano in 
1951. In all, be won sixty-eight out of 
seventy-one fights. See his autobiography 
(1947) and study by Diamond (1956). 

LOUIS NAPOLEON. See Napoleon. 
LOUIS-PHILIPPE (1773-1850), king of the 
French, born in Paris, was the eldest son of 
the Duke of Orleans, and was brought up by 
Madame de Genlis. He entered the National 
Guard, and, along with his father, renounced 
his titles, and assumed the surname Egalite. 
He fought in the wars of the republic, but was 
included m the order for arrest issued against 
Dumouriez, and escaped with him into 
Austrian territory. For a time he supported 
himself as a teacher in Switzerland; he went 
in 1796 to the United States, and in 1800 
took up his abode at Twickenham near 
London. In 1809 he married Marie Amelie, 
daughter of Ferdinand I of the Two Sicilies. 
On the Restoration he recovered his estates, 
and though disliked by the court, was very 
popular in Paris. After the Revolution of 
1830 he was first appointed lieutenant-general, 
and then accepted the crown as the elect of 
the sovereign people. The country prospered 
under the rule of the ‘ citizen king and the 
middle classes amassed riches. The parlia¬ 
mentary franchise was limited to the aristoc¬ 
racy of wealth and their hangers-on. The 
political corruption of the bourgeoisie, and 
its wholesale bribery by the king, imited all 
extremists in a cry for electoral reform. A 
man of ^eat ability but of little character, 
Louis-Phiiippe was by fear carried into paths 
of reactionary violence. The newspapers 
were muzzled, and trial by jury was tampered 
with. Prince Louis Napoleon seized this 
opportunity of acting twice the part of a 
pretender (1836, 1840). After the Duke of 
Orleans’s death in 1842, republicans, soci¬ 
alists, communists, became more and more 
threatening. In vain did Louis-Philippe 
provide, by campaigning in Algeria, an outlet 
for the military spirit of his subjects. ‘ Reform 
banquets ’ began to be held. Their repression 
led to violent debates in the Chamber. The 
Paris mob rose in February 1848, with the 
complicity of the regulars, national guards, 
and municipal police. Louis-Philippe dis¬ 
missed Guizot (q.v.), and promised reforms; 
but it was too late. He had to abdicate, and 
escaped to England as ‘ Mr Smith He died 
at Claremont. See P. de La Gorce, La 
Restoration (1931); J. Lucas-Dubreton, 
Louis-Philippe (1938) and an account of his 
early years in V. Wyndham’s Life of Madame 
de Genlis (1958). 

LOUISA (1776-1810), queen of Prussia, was 
born at Hanover^ where her father, Duke 
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Karl of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was comman¬ 
dant. Married to the . 

Prussia, afterwards 

1793, she was the mother of Frederick 
William IV and William HI, afterwards 
emperor. She endeared herself to her P^opl^e 
by her spirit and energy during the Period of 
national calamity that tollowed^ the ^ 

Jena, and especially by her patriotic an<i self- 
denying efforts to obtain concessions at Tilsit 
from Mapoleon, though he had shamelessly 
slandered her, , 

LOUVEL, Pierre Loms. See Berri. 
L’OUVERTURE. See Toussaint L ouver- 

LOUWIS. Francois Michel le Tellier, 
Marquis de, /oo-vivu/i ( 1641 - 91 ), war-minister 
of Loms XIV, born in Pans. His father was 
chancellor and secretary ot state m the war 
department; the son joined him as assistant¬ 
secretary in 1662, and became an energetic 

war-ministerin 1668 reforming and strengthen¬ 
ing the army. His labours bme fruit in 
the great war that ended with the peace of 
Nijmegen (1678). He took a leading part in 
the capture of Strasburg (I68p and m the 
persecution of Protestants. See , X 

C. Rousset (6th cd. 1879) and L. Andre 

LOTfs, Pierre, Iwee (1870-1925), Frendi 
poet and novelist, born at Ghf^p came to 
Paris, where in 1891 he founded a review 
called La Conque to which Regnicr, Gidc and 
Valery were contributors. In this were 
printed his first poems, most of which later 
appeared in Astarti (1891). His iyncs, based 
on the Greek form which he so" much admired 
are masterpieces of style. Other volumes are 
Poesies de Mdleagre de Gfdara OS93), 
de la vie des courtisanes ^ f 
Les Chansons de Bilitis (1894). In 1896 h s 
novel Aphrodite was published with great 
success and a psychological novel La Femme 
et le pantin appeared in 1898. 

LOVAT, Simon Fraser, Lord (c. 1667-1747), 
Scottish chief, was born at Tanicli in Ross- 
shire. In the 14th century his ancestor had 
migrated from Tweeddale to Inverness-shire 
and Hugh, his grandson, had been made Lord 
Lovat in 1431. Simon took his M.A. at 
Aberdeen in 1695, having the year before 
accepted a commission in a regiment raised 
for King William. In 1696 his father, on the 
death of his grand-nephew. Lord Lovat, 
assumed that title, and Simon next year 
attempted to abduct the late lord s daughter 
and heiress, a child nine years of age. Bathed 
in this he seized and forcibly married her 
mother, a lady of the Atholl family—a crime 
for which he was found guilty of high treason 
and outlawed. After four years of petty 
rebellion (during which, in 1699, he succeeded 
his father as twelfth Lord Lovat), m 1702, 
when the Atholl family became all powerful, 
he fled to France, but a year later returned 
to Scotland as a Jacobite agent. He was at 
the bottom of the ‘ Queensberry plot , m 
which he professed to reveal the policy of the 
exiled court and a plan for a Highland rising; 
but the discovery of his duplicity obliged 
him once more to escape to France. He was 
still the darling of his clan, and m 1714 they 
called him over. Next year Simon took the 
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government side; his clan at once left the 
insurgents; and for this service he obtained 
a full pardon, with possession of the Lovat 
territory. In the ’45 Lovat sent forth the 
clan under his son to fight for the Pretender 
whilst he was protesting his loyalty. Culloden 
lost, he fled, but was captured and brought 
up to London, being sketched at St Albans by 
Hogarth. At his impeachment he defended 
himself with ability and dignity, and he met 
death (by beheading) gallantly. A finished 
courtier, a good scholar, an elegant letter- 
writer, he was also a ruflfian, a liar, a traitor 
and a hypocrite. During the lifetime of the 
lady he had ravished he twice more married. 
Sec Lives by Hill Burton (1847), Mackenzie 
(1908); Sir W. Fraser’s Chiefs of Grant 
(1883), Major Fraser's Manuscript (ed. 
Fergusson, 1889), the Fraser Papers (1924; 
Scot. Hist. Soc.) and M. McLaren, Lord 
Lovat of the '45 (1957). 

LOVELACE, Richard (1618-57), Cavalier 
lyrist, was born at Woolwich, or perhaps in 
Holland, in 1618, the eldest son of a Kentish 
knight. He was educated at the Charterhouse 
and Gloucester Hall, Oxford, found his way 
to court and went on the Scottish expedition 
in 1639. In 1642 he was imprisoned for 
presenting to the House of Commons a 
petition from the royalists of Kent ‘ for the 
restoring the king to lus rights’, and was 
released on bail. He spent his estate in the 
king’s cause, assisted the French in 1646 to 
capture Dunkirk from the Spaniards, and was 
flung into jail on returning to England in 
1648. In jail he revised his poems, and in 
1649 published Lucasta. He was set free at 
the end of 1649. In 1659 his brother collected 
his poems. Most of Lovelace’s work does 
not reach the heights he attained in the 
faultless lyrics, ‘To Althea from Prison’ 
and ‘ To Lucasta on going to the Wars but 
many others have been set to music. See 
C. H. Wilkinson’s edition of his Poems (1925; 
abb rev. 1930). 

LOVELL, Sir Alfred Charles Bernard (1913- 
), English astronomer, a graduate of Bris¬ 
tol University, in 1951 became professor of 
Radio Astronomy at Manchester University 
and director of Jodrell Bank experimental 
station. Elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1955, he gave the Reith Lectures 
in 1958, taking for his subject The Individual 
and the Universe. He has written several 
books on radio astronomy and on its 
relevance to life and civilization today. 
They include Science and Civilisation (1939), 
World Power Resources and Social Develop¬ 
ment (1945) and Radio Astronomy (1951). 
He was knighted in 1961. 

LOVER, Samuel (1797-1868), Irish artist, 
novelist, song-writer and dramatist, born in 
Dublin, in 1818 established himself there as 
a marine-painter and miniaturist. He pub¬ 
lished Legends and Stories of Ireland (1831), 
Rory O'More (1836) and Handy Andy (1842), 
having in 1835 settled in London, where he 
wrote for the periodicals, and in 1844 started 
an entertainment, called ‘ Irish Evenings , 
which was a hit both at home and in America 
(1846-48). In 1856 he received a pension. 
See Lives by Bernard (1874) and Symington 
(1880). 
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LOW, (Ij David (1891- ), British political 

cartoonist, born in Dunedin, New Zealand, 
worked for several newspapers in New 
Zealand and for the Bulletin of Sidney, 
before coming in 1919 to the Star in London. 

In 1927 he joined the staff of the Evening 
Standard, and for this paper he has drawn 
some of his most successful cartoons. His 
art ridicules all political parties, and some of 
his creations will never die, notably Colonel 
Blimp, who has been incorporated into the 
English language. Since 1953 he has been 
with The {Manchester') Guardian. He has 
produced volumes of collected cartoons, 
including Lloyd George and Co. (1922), Low 
and I {1923), A Cartoon History of the War 
(1941), Low's Company (1952), Low's Auto¬ 
biography (1956) and many more. 

(2) Sampson (1797-1886), English publisher 
born in London, began business in 1819 as a 
bookseller and stationer. In 1848 he opened 
a publishing office at Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. 

LOWE, (1) Sir Hudson (1769-1844), British 
soldier, born at Galway, in 1809 helped to 
conquer Zante and Cephalonia, and for 
nearly two years was governor of Santa 
Maura, Ithaca and Cephalonia. He was 
afterwards attached to the Prussian army of 
Bliicher. In April 1816 he arrived as governor 
at St Helena, where his strict guard over 
Napoleon brought rancorous attacks, especi¬ 
ally from O’Meara (q.v.). In 1825-31 he had 
an appointment in Ceylon. 

(2) Robert. See Sherbrooke. 

LOWE, Karl. See Loewe. 

LOWELL, (1) Amy (1874-1925), American 
imagist poet, born at Brookline, Mass. She 
wrote volumes of vers libre which she named 
‘ unrhymed cadence ’ and also polyphonic 
prose. Her works, apart from her own verse, 
include Six French Boets (1915), Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry (1917) and a 
biography of Keats (1925). 

(2) James Russell (1819-91), American 
poet, essayist and diplomat, was born in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, the son of a 
minister, and graduated at Harvard in 1838. 

In 1841-44 he published two volumes of 
poetry, in 1845 Conversations on the Old 
Poets', and in 1843 he helped to edit The 
Pioneer, with Hawthorne, Poe and Whittier 
for contributors. In 1846, at the outbreak 
of the war with Mexico, he wrote a satiric 
poem in the Yankee dialect denouncing the 
pro-slavery party and the conduct of the 
government; and out of this grew the 
Biglow Papers. A great many serious poems 
were written about 1848, and formed a third 
volume. A Fable for Critics (1848) is a series 
of witty and dashing sketches of American 
authors. In 1851-52 he visited Europe. 

In 1855 he was appointed professor of 
Modem Languages and Literature at Harvard 
and went to Europe to prosecute his studies. 

He also edited the Atlantic Monthly from 
1857, and with C. E. Norton the North 
American Review 1863-67. His prose writings 
—My Study Windows and Among my Books — 
have high qualities. The second series of 
Biglow Papers appeared during the civil war. 
Lowell was an ardent abolitionist, and from 
the first gave himself unreservedly to the 
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cause of freedom. Though he had never 
been a politician, he was appointed in 1877 
U.S. minister to Spain, and was transferred 
in 1880 to Great Britain, where he remained 
until 1885. His Collected Writings were 
published in 1890-91. See his Letters (1893, 
1934), and Lives by Underwood (1893), 
Scudder (1900), Greenslet (1906). 

(3) Percival (1855-1916), American astro¬ 
nomer, born at Boston, educated at Harvard 
established the Flagstaff Observatory in 
Arizona (1894). He is best known for his 
observations of Mars and for his prediction of 
the existence of the planet Pluto. He was the 
author of works on astronomy and on Japan. 

LOWNDES, William Thomas (c. 1798-1843), 
English bookseller and bibliographer, born 
in London, to whom we owe The Biblio¬ 
grapher's Manual of English Literature (1834) 
and The British Librarian (1839). 

LOWRY, (Laurence) Stephen (1887- ), En¬ 

glish artist, bom and trained in Manchester. 
He owes allegiance to no school, and has 
produced many pictures of the Lancashire 
industrial scene, mainly in brilliant whites 
and greys, peopled with scurrying ant-like 
men and women- 

LOWTH, Robert (1710-87), English bishop 
and scholar, born at Winchester, in 1741 
became professor of Poetry at Oxford, in 
1766 Bishop of St Davids and of Oxford, and 
in 1777 of London. He published De Sacra 
Poesi Hebraeorum (1753), Life of William of 
Wykeham (1758) and a new translation of 
Isaiah. He was one of the first to treat the 
Bible poetry as literature. 

LOWTHER, (1) Hugh Cedi. See Lonsdale. 

(2) James William, 1st Viscount Ullswater 
(1855-1949), was Conservative M.P. for 
Penrith 1886-1921, and Speaker of the House 
of Commons 1905-21. 

LOYOLA, Ignatius de, loy-o'la (1491-1556), 
is the name by which history knows Inigo 
Lopez de Recalde, Spanish soldier and 
ecclesiastic, born at his ancestral castle of 
Loyola in the Basque province of Guipuzcoa. 
A page in the court of Ferdinand, he then 
embraced the profession of arms. In the 
defence of Pampeluna he was severely 
wounded in the leg. The first setting of the 
limb having been mismanaged, he had it 
re-broken in order to be re-set. After this 
operation his convalescence was slow; and, 
his stock of romances exhausted, he turned 
to the lives of Christ and of the saints. The 
result was a spiritual enthusiasm as intense 
as that by which he had hitherto been drawn 
to chivalry. Renouncing the pursuit of arms, 
he resolved to begin his new life by a pil¬ 
grimage to Jerusalem, In 1522 he set out on 
his pilgrimage, the first step of which was a 
voluntary engagement to serve the poor and 
sick in the hospital of Manresa. There his 
zeal and devotion attracted such notice that 
he withdrew to a cavern in the vicinity, where 
he pursued alone his course of self-prescribed 
austerity, until, utterly exhausted, he was 
carried back to the hospital. From Manresa 
he repaired to Rome, whence he proceeded 
on foot to Venice and there embarked for 
Cyprus and the Holy Land. He returned to 
Venice and Barcelona in 1524. He now 
resolved to prepare himself for the work of 
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religious teaching, and at thirty-three 
returned to the rudiments of grammar, 
followed up by a course at Alcala, Salamanca 
and Paris. In 1534 he founded with five 
associates the Society of Jesus. The original 
aim was limited to a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and the conversion of the Infidels, but 
as access to the Holy Land was cut off by 
w'ar with the Turks, the associates sought 
to meet the new wants engendered by the 
Reformation. Loyola went to Rome in 
1539, and submitted to Pope Paul III the 
rule of the proposed order, and the vow by 
which the members bound themselves to go 
as missionaries to any country the pope might 
choose. The rule was approved in 1540, and 
next year the association elected Loyola as 
its first general. From this time he resided 
in Rome. At Manresa he wrote the first 
draft of the Spiritual Exercises, so important 
for the training of the Jesuits. Pie died 
July 31, 1556; was beatified in 1609; and 
was canonized in 1622. See books by 
Ribadaneira (1572), Maffci (1585), Bouhours 
(1679), Denis (1885), Rose (1891), Gothcin 
(1896), Thompson (1909), Sedgwick (1923), 
Van Dyke (1926), Astrain (trans. 1928) and 
J. Brodnck (1956). 

LOYSON, Charles. See Hyacinthe, P^re. 

LUBBOCK, (1) Sir John, 1st Baron Avebury 
(1834-1913), born in London, the son of the 
astronomer. Sir J. W. Lubbock (1803-65). 
From Eton he passed at fourteen into his 
father’s banking-house; in 1856 became a 
partner; served on several educational and 
currency commissions; and in 1870 was 
returned for Maidstone in the Liberal 
interest, in 1880 for London University— 
from 1886 till 1900 as a Liberal-Unionist. 
He succeeded in passing more than a dozen 


at the Alma, Balaklava and Inkermann 
Made G.C.B. in 1869, he became fidS: 
marshal in 1887. 


LUCANUS, Marcus Annaeus (a.d. 39-65) 
Latin poet, was born at Corduba (Cordobd 
in Spain. Annaeus Seneca, the rhetorician 
had three sons—M. Annaeus Seneca the 
Gallio of the Acts of the Apostles; L 
Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher; ’ and 
M. Annaeus Mela, father of Lucan. Rome’s 
attraction had already drawn thither Seneca 
the philosopher; and Mela, with his wife 
followed, to place their son under his uncle’s 
charge. Young Lucan became proficient in 
rhetoric and philosophy; and his aptitude 
for prose and verse was ominous of the fatal 
fluency which evolved the first three books 
of the Pharsalia while yet in his teens. At 
first the young emperor and the young poet 
were friends, and Nero’s favour had conferred 
on Lucan the quaestorship. But when, in a 
great public contest, the palm went’over 
Nero’s head to Lucan, the emperor’s marked 
discourtesies were returned by his successful 
rival with satire tind with redoubled efforts 
to outshine him, till Nero was stung into 
forbidding Lucan cither to publish poems or 
to recite them. Lucan became a ringleader 
of the Pisonian conspiracy; it was discovered 
and he himself betrayed. He was ordered to 
die, and, having had his veins opened, bled 
to death in a bath. Except a few fragments, 
we now have nothing of Lucan’s many 
writings but the Pharsalia, recounting the 
mighty duel of Pompey and Caesar for the 
empire of the world. It is frequently bom¬ 
bastic, careless and inaccurate historically, 
but his descriptions arc powerful, his use of 
language vivid and at its best his rhetoric is 


important measures, including the Bank 
Holidays Act (1871), the Bills of Exchange 
Act, the Ancient Monuments Act (1882), and 
the Shop Hours Act (1889). He was vice- 
chancellor of London University 1872-80, 
president of the British Association (1881), 
V.P.R.S., president of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, chairman of the London 
County Council 1890-92, &c. Best known 
for his researches on primitive man and on 


brilliant. See editions by Oudendorp (1728), 
Haskins (1887), Hosius (1905), Francken 
(1895-98), Housman (1926). There are 
translations by Marlowe (1st book). Sir F. 
Gorges, T. May (who continued the poem in 
Latin verse), Rowe (1718), Ridley (1897), and 
in prose by Riley (1853), Duft' (1928). 

LUCARIS, or Lukaris, Cyril (1572-1638), 
Greek theologian, born in Crete, studied at 
Venice, Padua and Geneva, where he was 


the habits of bees and ants, he published influenced by Calvinism. He rose by 1621 
Prehistoric Times (1865; revised 1913), to be Patriarch of Constantinople. He 
Origin of Civilisation (187()) and many books opened negotiations with the Calvinists of 


on natural history. See Life by Horace England and Holland with a view to union 

Hutchinson (1914), and The Life-work of and the reform of the Greek Church; he 

Lord Avebury hy K. Grant T:>uS {1924). corresponded with Gustavus Adolphus, 

(2) Percy (1879- ), English critic and Archbishop Abbot and Laud; he presented 

essayist, born in London, the grandson of (1). the Alexandrian Codex to Charles I. The 


He was librarian of Magdalene College from 
1906 to 1908, and among his writings are 
The Craft of Fiction (1921), Earlham (1922), 
a book of personal childhood memories, and 
studies of Pepys (1909) and Edith Wharton 
(1947). In 1952 he was made a C.B.E. 

LUBKE, Wilhelm (1826-93), German writer 
on art, was born at Dortmund, and died at 
Karlsruhe. His most important work was 
Grundriss der Kunstgeschichte (1860). 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. See Robbia (3). 

LUCAN, George Charles Bingham, Earl of 
(1800-88), British soldier, accompanied the 
Russians as a volunteer against the Turks in 
1828, succeeded as third earl in 1839, and as 


Eastern Confession of the Orthodox Church, 
of strong Calvinistic tendency, issued in 1629, 
it is now thought may not have been written 
by him. The Jesuits five times brought about 
his deposition, and by the Greeks are sup¬ 
posed to have instigated his murder by the 
Turks. In June 1637 he was seized, and 
believed to have been strangled. 

LUCAS, loo'has, (1) Colin Anderson (1906- ), 
English architect, born in London. He 
studied at Cambridge, and in 1930 designed a 
house at Bourne End which was the first 
English example of the domestic use of 
monolithic reinforced concrete. Subsequent 
designs (1933-39), in partnership with A. D. 
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Connell and Basil Ward, played an important 
part in the development in England of the 
ideas of the European modern movement in 
architecture. He is a founder-member of the 
MARS group of architects. 

(2) Edward Verrall (1868-1938), English 
essayist and biographer, born at Eltham, 
Kent, became a bookseller’s assistant, a 
reporter, contributor to and assistant editor 
of Punch and finally a publisher. He com¬ 
piled anthologies, wrote novels, the best of 
which was Over Berner ton's (1908), books of 
travel and about 30 volumes of essays in a 
light, charming vein. An authority on Lamb, 
he wrote a Life in 1905. 

(3) Frank Lawrence (1894- ), English 

critic and poet, born at Hipperholme, 
Yorkshire. A fellow of King’s College and 
reader in English at Cambridge, he has 
written many scholarly works of criticism, 
including Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy 
(l922), Authors Dead and Living (1926), 
Eight Victorian Poets (1930) and Studies 
French and English (1934). Among his 
volumes of poetry arc Time and Memory 
(1929), and Ariadne (1932). His plays include 
Land's End (1938). He has also written novels 
and popular translations of Greek drama and 
poetry. 

(4) James (1813-74), Dickens’s ‘ Mr 
Mopes ’, from 1849 lived as an unwashed 
hermit on buns and gin at Elmwood, Hert¬ 
fordshire. 

(5) John Seymour (1849-1923), English 
historical painter, born in London, became 
A.R.A. in 1886, R.A. in 1897. Among his 
works is a fresco at the Royal Exchange 
depicting William the Conqueror’s granting 
of London’s first charter. 

LUCAS VAN LEYDEN or Lucas Jacobsz 
(1494-1533), Dutch painter and engraver, 
was born and died at Leyden. He practised 
almost every branch of painting, and as an 
engraver ranks but little below Albrecht 
Diirer, whom he knew and by whom he was 
much influenced. See French work by 
Evrard (1883) and German ones by Volbehr 
(1888) and M. Friedlaender (1924). 

LUCE, Henry Robinson (1898- ), Ameri¬ 

can magazine publisher and editor, born in 
Shantung, China, founded Time (1923), 
Fortune (1930) and Life (1936). He also in 
the i930’s inaugurated the radio programme 
‘ March of Time which became a film feature. 
He married in 1935 Clare Boothe (q.v.). 

LUCIAN (c. A.D. 117-180), Greek writer, was 
born at Samosata in Syria. Having learned 
Greek and studied rhetoric, he practised as 
an advocate in Antioch, and wrote and 
recited show speeches for a living, travelling 
through Asia Minor, Greece, Italy and Gaul. 
Having thus made a fortune and a name, he 
settled in Athens, and there devoted himself 
to philosophy. There, too, he produced a 
new form of literature—humorous dialogue. 

In his old age he accepted a good appoint¬ 
ment in Egypt, where he died. Lucian lived 
when the old faiths, the old philosophy, the 
old literature, were all rapidly dissolving. 
Never was there a fairer field for satire; and 
Lucian revelled in it. The absurdity of 
retaining the old deities without the old 
belief is brought out in the Dialogues of the 
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Gods, Dialogues of the Dead, Prometheus, 
Charon, Menippos, Ikaromenippos, and others. 
Whether philosophy was more disgraced by 
the shallowness or the vices of those who 
now professed it, it would be hard to tell from 
his Symposium, Haliens, Bidn Prasis, Drapetae 
&c. The old literature had been displaced 
by novels or romances of adventure of the 
most fantastic kind, which Lucian parodies 
in his True Histories. Apart from the purity 
of his Greek, his style is simple, sparkling, 
delightful. See editions by Hemsterhuis 
and Reitz (1730-45), Lehmann (1822-29), 
Bekker (1853), Sommerbrodt (1888), Nilen 
(1906); translations by Fowler and Harmon, 

LUCILIUS, Gaius (c. 180-102 B.C.), Roman 
satirist, was bom at Suessa Aurunca in 
Campania, and died at Naples. He wrote 
thirty books of Satires, of which only frag¬ 
ments remain. Written in hexameters, they 
give a critical insight into his times. See the 
editions by Lachmann (1876), L. Mullei 
(1872), F. Marx (1904-05), Terzaghi (1934). 

LUCRETIA, wife of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
when outraged by Sextus Tarquinius, sum¬ 
moned her husband and friends, and, making 
them take oath to drive out the Tarquins, 
plunged a knife into her heart. The tale has 
formed the basis of several works, notably 
Shakespeare’s Rape of Liicrece and the opera 
The Rape of Lucretia by Benjamin Britten. 
See Brutus. 

LUCRETIUS (Titus Lucretius Cams) (c. 99- 
55 B.C.), Roman poet, was said to have died 
mad from the effects of a love-potion given 
to him by his wife Lucilia (so in Tennyson’s 
poem). The great work of Lucretius is his 
hexameter poem De Natura Rerum, in six 
books. Lucretius aspired to popularize the 
philosophical theories of Democritus and 
Epicurus on the origin of the universe, with 
the special purpose of eradicating anything 
like religious belief, which he savagely 
denounces as the one great source of man’s 
wickedness and misery. A calm and tranquil 
mind was his summum homim, and the only 
way to it lay through a materialistic philo¬ 
sophy. His poem abounds in strikingly 
picturesque phrases; up and down are 
episodes of exquisite pathos and vivid 
description, perhaps hardly equalled in Latin 
poetry; and when he allegorizes myths into 
moral truths, he is one of the subiimest of 
poets. Lachmann’s text (1850) was improved 
by Munro (1860), who added (1864) a 
commentary and translation. See Creech’s 
(1714) and R. C. Trevelyan’s (1937) verse 
translations, C. Bailey’s (1910) and T. 
Jackson’s (1929) prose translations; also 
Sellar’s Roman Poets (1863); books by 
Veitch (1875), J. Masson (1907-09), Thomson 
(1915), Sikes (1936). 

LUCULLUS, Lucius Lidoius (c. 110-57 B.c.), 
Roman general, commanded the fleet in the 
first Mithridatic war, as consul in 74 defeated 
Mithridates, and introduced admirable re¬ 
forms into Asia Minor. He twice defeated 
Tisanes of Armenia (69 and 68). But his 
legions became mutinous, and he was super¬ 
seded by Pompey (66). He attempted to 
check Pompey’s power, and was one of the 
first triumvirate, but soon withdrew from 
politics. He had acquired prodigious wealth. 
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and spent the rest of his life in luxury. See 
J. M. Cobban, Senate and Provinces 79-^9 b.c. 
(1935). 

LUCY, St (d. 303), the patron of the blind, 
was a virgin martyred under Diocletian at 
Syracuse. Her feast is kept on December 13. 
LUCY, (1) Sir Henry William (1845-1924), 
English journalist, born at Crosby near 
Liverpool, worked as reporter on the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle, the Pall Mall Gazette 
and the Exeter Gazette (of which he became 
assistant-editor), before being appointed 
Daily News parliamentary reporter. The 
‘Toby, M.P.’ of Punch from 1881 to 1916, 
he was also a novelist and a writer of books 
on parliamentary process. His autobiography. 
Fifty Years in the Wilderness, was published 
in 1909. 

(2) Sir Thomas (1532-1600), Warwickshire 
squire and Justice of the Peace, said to have 
prosecuted Shakespeare for stealing deer 
from Charlecote Park, and to have been the 
original of Justice Shallow. 

LUDD, Ned (fl. 1779), a Leicestershire idiot, 
destroyed some stocking-frames about 1782. 
From him the Luddite rioters (1812-18) took 
their name. 

LUDENDORFF, Erich von (1865-1937), 
German general, born near Posen, was a staff- 
officer 1904-13. In 1914 as quartermaster- 
general in East Prussia he defeated Samsonov 
at Tannenberg. When Hindenburg super¬ 
seded Falkenhayn in 1916, Ludendorff as 
his first quartermaster sent Mackensen to 
the Dobruja, and, in general, conducted the 
war to the end, having been transferred to 
the Western front, where he conducted a 
series of clever defensive campaigns. Sec his 
War Memories (trans. 1919). In 1923 he 
was a leader in the Flitler putsch at Munich, 
but he was acquitted of treason. As a 
candidate for the presidency of the Reich in 
1925 he polled few votes. Strongly opposed 
to Jews, Jesuits and freemasons, he was for a 
time a member of the National Socialist 
party, but from 1925 led a minority party of 
his own. 

LUDLOW, (1) Edmund (c. 1617-92), English 
regicide, born at Maiden Bradley, Wilts, 
served under Waller and Fairfax, was 
returned for Wilts in 1646, sat among the 
king’s judges, and was elected to the council 
of state. In 1651 he was sent to Ireland as 
lieutenant-general of horse, but refused to 
recognize Cromwell’s protectorate. Member 
for Hindon in 1659, he urged the restoration 
of the Rump, commanded again a while in 
Ireland, was nominated by Lambert to the 
committee of safety, and strove in vain to 
reunite the republican party. After the 
Restoration he made his way to Vevey. In 
1689 he came back, but, the Flouse of 
Commons demanding his arrest, he returned 
to Vevey. See his valuable Memoirs (ed. 
Firth (1894). ^ 

(2) John Malcolm Forbes (1821-1911), 
British social reformer, and founder of the 
Christian socialists. He was chief registrar 
of Friendly Societies. 

LUDMILLA, St (d. 921), Bohemia’s patroness, 
the wife of its first Christian duke, was 
murdered by her heathen daughter-in-law, 
Drahomira. 


LULLY 

LUDWIG, lood'veeKu, (1) see Louis 

(2) originally Cohn, Emil (1861-194s^ 

German author, born at Breslau, Iona 
resident in Switzerland, wrote some niaw® 
^tit made his name as a biogranher nf 
the intuitive school, with lives of Goihe 
Napoleon, William II, Bismarck Christ’ 
Lincoln, &c. ’ 

(3) Karl Friedrich Wilhelm (1816-95) 

German physiologist, born at Witzenhausen 
professor at Leipzig (1865-95), did pionee; 
research on glandular secretions, and hh 
invention of the mercurial blood-gas numn 
revealed the r61e of oxygen and other gaSs 
m the bloodstream. ^ ^ 

LU _HSUN or Lu Hsin, shoon (1881-1936v 
Chinese writer, born at Shaohsin in Chekiane 
of a family of scholars, became in 1909 dean 
of studies at the Shaohsin Middle School and 
lat^ its principal. By 1913 he was professor 
of Chinese Literature at the National Peking 
University and National Normal University 
for Women. In 1926 he went as professor to 
Amoy University and later was appointed 
dean of the College of Arts and Letters at 
Sun Yat-Sen University, Canton. One of 
the leading 20th-century writers of China 
his career as an author began with a short 
story. Diary of a Madman (1918). In 1921 
appeared The True Story of Ah Q Con¬ 
sidered his most successful book, it lias been 
translated into many languages. Between 
1918 and 1925 he wrote 26 short stories and 
these appear in two volumes entitled Cry and 
Hesitation. 

LUINI, or Lovino, Bernardino, loo-ee'nee 
(c. . 1481-1532), Lombard painter, borVat 
Lumo on Lago Maggiore, was trained in the 
school of Leonardo da Vinci, to whom many 
of his works have been attributed. He 
painted much at Milan. He is one of the 
five whose ‘ supremacy ’ Ruskin affirmed. 
See Life by G. C. Williamson (1899) and 
monograph by L. Beltrami (1911). 
LUITPRAND, SecLiuTPRAND. 

LUKE, (1) (L£?iy/cfl.y—i.c. Lucas), a companion 
of St Paul, mentioned in Col. iv. 14 as ‘ the 
beloved physician his name is suggestive 
of an Italian origin. Church tradition made 
him a native of Antioch in Syria, one of ‘ the 
seventy ’ mentioned in Luke x, a painter by 
profession, and a martyr. He is first named 
as author of the third gospel in the Mura- 
torian canon (2nd century); and tradition 
has ever since ascribed to him both that work 
and the Acts of the Apostles. Critics are 
divided. See A. Harnack, Luke the Physician 
(1907) and Acts of the Apostles (1909); 

J* Creed, Gospel according to St Luke 
(1930). 

(2) Sir Samuel. See Butler, Samuel. 
LULL, Ramoo. See Lully (2). 

LULLY, (1) Giovaooi Battista, loo'lee (1632- 
1687), French composer of Italian parentage, 
born in Florence, came as a boy to Paris, and 
by Louis XIV was finally, after much ambi¬ 
tious intriguing, made operatic director 
(1672). With Quinault as librettist, he 
composed many operas, in which he made 
the ballet an essential part; the favourites 
(till Gluck’s time) were Thdsde, Armide, 
Phadton, Atys, Isis, and Acw et Galatde. He 
also wrote church music, dance music and 
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pastorals. See books by Radet (1891), 
Prunieres (1910). 

(2) Raymond (sometimes Lull) (c. 1232- 
1315), Spanish theologian and philosopher, 
‘ the enlightened doctor born at Palma in 
Majorca, in his youth served as a soldier and 
led a dissolute life, but from 1266 gave 
himself up to asceticism and resolved on a 
spiritual crusade for the conversion of the 
Mussulmans. To this end, after some years 
of study, he produced his Ars Magna, the 
‘ Lullian method ’; a mechanical aid to the 
acquisition of knowledge and the solution of 
all possible problems by a systematic mani¬ 
pulation of certain fundamental notions (the 
Aristotelian categories, &c.). He also wrote 
a book against the Averroists, and in 1291 
went to Tunis to confute and convert the 
Mohammedans, but was imprisoned and 
banished. After visiting Naples, Rome, 
Majorca, Cyprus and Armenia, he again 
sailed (1305) for Bugia (Bougie) in Algeria, 
and was again banished; at Paris lectured 
against the principles of Averroes; and once 
more at Bugia was stoned so that he died a 
few days afterwards. The Lullists combined 
religious mysticism with alchemy, but it has 
been disproved that Lully himself ever 
dabbled in alchemy. Apart from his Ars 
Magna, of his works Llibre de Contemplacio 
is masterly and he was the first to use a 
vernacular language for religious or philo¬ 
sophical writings. He also wrote impressive 
poetry. See Life by Allison Peers (1929). 

LUMIERE, liim-yayr, Auguste Marie Louis 
Nicolas (1862-1954), and Louis Jean (1864- 
1948), French chemists, brothers, manu¬ 
facturers of photographic materials, invented 
a cine camera (1893) and a process of colour 
photography. 

LUNARDI, Vincenzo (1759-1806), Italian 
aeronaut, born at Lucca, made from Moor- 
fields on September 15, 1784, the first hydro¬ 
gen balloon ascent in England. 

LUPTON, Thomas GoflF (1791-1873), English 
mezzotint engraver, was bom and died in 
London. He was one of the first to use steel 
in engraving. Among his works are Turner’s 
Forts and Rivers. 

LUSIGNAN. See Guy de Lusignan. 

LUTHARDT, Christoph Ernst, loo-tart (1823- 
1902), Lutheran theologian, became professor 
at Marburg (1854) and at Leipzig (1856). He 
wrote a Commentary on John’s Gospel 
(1852-53; 2nd ed. 1876), St John the Author 
of the Fourth Gospel, works on ethics, 
dogmatics, &c. See his Reminiscences (2nd 
ed. 1891). 

LUTHER, Martin (1483-1546), German 
religious reformer, was bom at Eisleben, the 
son of a miner, and went to school at Magde¬ 
burg and Eisenach. In 1501 he entered the 
University of Erfurt, and took his degree in 
1505. Before this, however, he was led to 
the study of the Scriptures, resolved to devote 
himself to a spiritual life, and spent three 
years in the Augustinian convent at Erfurt. 
In 1507 he was ordained a priest, in 1508 
lectured on philosophy in the University of 
Wittenberg, in 1509 on the Scriptures, and as 
a preacher produced a still more powerful 
influence. In 1511 he was sent to Rome, 
and after his return his career as a Reformer 


commenced. Moiiey was greatly needed at 
Rome; and its emissaries sought everywhere 
to raise funds by the sale of indulgences. 
Luther’s indignation at the shameless traffic 
carried on by the Dominican John Tetzel 
(1517) became irrepressible. He drew out 
ninety-five theses on indulgences, denying to 
the pope all right to forgive sins; and these 
on October 31 he nailed on the church door 
at Wittenberg. Tetzel retreated from Saxony 
to Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, where he pub¬ 
lished a set of counter-theses and burnt 
Luther’s. The Wittenberg students retaliated 
by burning Tetzel’s. In 1518 Luther \\'as 
joined by Melanchthon. The pope, Leo X, 
at first took little heed of the disturbance, 
but in 1518 summoned Luther to Rome to 
answer for his theses. His university and the 
elector interfered, and ineffective negotiations 
were undertaken by Cardinal Cajetan and 
by Miltitz, envoy of the pope to the Saxon 
court. Eck and Luther held a memorable 
disputation at Leipzig (1519). Luther mean¬ 
time attacked the papal system as a whole 
more boldly. Erasmus and Hutten now 
joined in the conflict. In 1520 the Reformer 
published his famous address to the ‘ Chris¬ 
tian Nobles of Germany ’, followed by a 
treatise On the Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church, which works attacked also the 
doctrinal system of the Church of Rome. 
The papal bull, containing forty-one theses, 
issued against him he burned before a 
multitude of doctors, students, and citizens 
in Wittenberg. Germany was convulsed wdth 
excitement. Charles V had convened his first 
diet at Worms in 1521; an order was issued 
for the destruction of Luther’s books, and 
he himself was summoned to appear before 
the diet. His journey thither resembled a 
triumph; the threats of enemies and the 
anxieties of friends alike failed to move him; 
ultimately he was put under the ban of the 
Empire. On his return from Worms he was 
seized, at the instigation of the Elector of 
Saxony, and lodged (really for his protection) 
in the Wartburg. During the year he spent 
here he translated the Scriptures and com¬ 
posed various treatises. Disorders recalled 
Luther to Wittenberg in 1522; he rebuked 
the unruly spirits, and made a stand against 
lawlessness on the one hand and tyranny on 
the other. In this year he published his 
acrimonious reply to Henry VIII on the seven 
sacraments. Estrangement had gradually 
sprung up between Erasmus and Luther, and 
there was an open breach in 1525, when 
Erasmus published De Libero Arbitrio, and 
Luther followed with De Servo Arbitrio. In 
that year Luther married Katharma von Bora 
(q.v.), one of nine nuns who had withdrawm 
from conventual life. In 1529 he engaged 
in his famous conference at Marburg with 
Zwingli and other Swiss divines, obstinately 
maintaining his views as to the Real (con- 
substantial) Presence in the Eucharist. The 
drawing up of the Augsburg Confession, 
Melanchthon representing Luther, marks the 
culmination of the German Reformation 
(1530); henceforward Luther’s life was 
uneventful. He died at Eisleben, and was 
buried at Wittenberg. Endowed with broad 
human sympathies, massive energy, manly 
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and affectionate simplicity, and rich, if 
sometimes coarse humour, he was undoubt¬ 
edly a spiritual genius. His intuitions of 
divine truth were bold, vivid and penetrating, 
if not philosophical and comprehensive; and 
he possessed the power of Icindling other sou^ 
with the fire of his own convictions. His 
works are voluminous. Among those of 
more general interest are his Table-talk, 
Letters and Sermons. His Commentaries on 
Galatians and the Psalms are still read; and 
he was one of the great leaders of sacred song, 
his hymns, rugged, but intense and expressive, 
having an enduring power. The great 
editions of Luther’s works are those of 
Wittenberg (12 vols, German; 7 vols. Latin, 
1539-58); Halle, ed. by Walch (German, 
24 vols. 1740-53); Erlangen and Frankfort 
(67 vols. German; 33 vols. Latin, 1826-73); 
and Weimar (1883 et seq.). See Lives by 
Kostlin (1875; 5th ed. 1903), Kolde (1884- 
1893), H. Grisar (trans. 1913-17; Catholic), 
Boehmer (trans. 1930), and in English by 
T. M. Lindsay (1903), H. P. Smith (1911), 
Mackinnon (4 vols. 1925-30), Aubigne 
(1948). 

LUTTEREL or Luttrell, Edward (fl, 1670- 
1710), English engraver who probably came 
from Dublin to London, where he was a 
student of law. But abandoning this for art 
he became a crayon painter and one of the 
first mezzotint engravers. Some of his 
portraits in the National Portrait Gallery are 
of Samuel Butler, Bishop Morley and 
Archbishop Sancroft. 

LUTYENS, Sir Edwin Landseer (1869-1944), 
English architect, born in London, has been 
called the greatest architect since Christopher 
Wren. His designs ranged from the pictur¬ 
esque of his early country houses, including 
Marsh Court, Stockbridge and Lindisfarne 
Castle to those in the Renaissance style as 
Heathcote, Ilkley and Salutation, Sandwich, 
and finally he evolved a classical style 
exhibited in the Cenotaph, Whitehall, and 
which reached its height in his design for 
Liverpool Roman Catholic Cathedral. Other 
prominent works were his magnificent 
Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, a masterpiece in 
classical design; the British Pavilion at the 
Rome Exhibition of 1910; the Art Gallery, 
Johannesburg; Britannic House, City of 
London; and the Midland Bank, Piccadilly. 
He became president of the Royal Academy 
in 1938 and in 1942 received the Order of 
Merit See Life by C. Hussey (1951). 
LtjTZOW, Ludwig Adolf Wilhelm, Freiherr 
von, lut'zof (1782-1834), Prussian soldier, 
born in Berlin, gave name to a renowned 
corps of volunteers, * the Black Jager 
raised by him during the war of liberation in 
1813. See work by Von Jagwitz (Berlin 
1892). 

LUXEMBOURG, Due de, Francois Henri de 
Montmorency-Bouteville (1628-95), born in 
Paris, was trained by his aunt, mother of the 
Great Conde, and adhered to Conde through 
the wars of the Fronde. After 1659 he was 
pardoned by Louis XIV, who created him 
Due de Luxembourg (1661)—he had just 
married the heiress of Luxembourg-Piney. 
In 1667 he served under Conde in Franche- 
Comt6; in 1672 he himself successfully 


invaded the Netherlands, and, driven barV 
in 1673, conducted a masterly retreat 
During the war he stormed Valenciennes anH 
twice defeated the Prince of Orange Made 3 
marshal m 1675, soon after the peace (16781 
he quarrelled with Louvois (q.v.), and was 
not employed for twelve years In 1690 
commanded in Flanders, and defeated thp 
allies at Fleurus, and later twice more routed 
his old opponent, now William III at 
Stemkirk and Neerwinden. He died in Park 
LUXEMBURG, Rosa (1871-1919). OermTn 

revolutionary of the extreme left, born a 
Zamosc m Poland, was with Karl Liebknerh 
leader of the Spartakusbund, and with him 
was murdered in Berlin. She wrote 
Akkumulation des Kapitals (1913) 

LUYNES, Charles d’Albert, Due de, lii-een 
1578-1621), the unworthy favourite 
Louis xni of France, became in 1619 a neer 
of France, and in 1621 chancellor. See life 
by Zeller (Paris 1879). 

LVOV, Prince Gcorgi Evgenievich (1861- 
1925), Russian liberal politician, head of the 
provisional government in the revolution of 
1917, was succeeded by Kerensky, and left 
Russia. 

LYALL, Sir Alfred Coroyn (1835-191 n 
English administrator and author, born at 
Coulsdon, Surrey, educated at Eton and 
Hailcybury, was lieutenant-governor of the 
North-west Provinces of India (1882-87) 
He wrote on India and on literature, verses 
&c. Sec Life by H. M. Durand (1913) 

LYAUTEY, Louis Hubert Gonzalve, lee-o-tav 
(1854-1934), French marshal (1921), born a^t 
Nancy, held administrative posts in Algeria 
Tongking and Madagascar (under Gallieni)’ 
but his most brilliant wprk was done in 
Morocco, where he was resident commissary- 
general in 1912-16, 1917-25. See Life by 
Maurois (trans. 1931). 

LYCURGUS, li-kur'goos, (1) traditional law¬ 
giver of Sparta, assigned to the 9th century 
B.c. It is still doubtful whether or not he was 
mythological. 

(2) (c. 396-324 b.c.), Attic orator, sup¬ 
ported Demosthenes, and as manager of the 
public revenue distinguished himself by his 
mtegnty and love of splendid architecture. 
One speech and a fragment have survived, 

LYDEKK.ER, Richard, -dek'- (1849-1915), 
English naturalist and geologist, born in 
London, was an authority on mammals. He 
studied at Trinity, Cambridge, and worked on 
the Indian Geological Survey (1874-82). His 
writings include Tliases of Animal Life (1892) 
and The Horse and his Relations (1912). 

LYDGATE, John (c. 1370-c. 1451), an 

imitator of Chaucer, was born at Lydgate 
near Newmarket, and became a Benedictine 
monk at Bury St Edmunds. He may have 
studied at Oxford and Cambridge; he 
travelled in France and perhaps Italy, and 
became prior of Hatfield Broadoak in 1423. 
A court poet, he received a pension in 1439, 
but died in poverty. Lydgate’s longer works 
are the Troy Book, the Siege of Thebes and the 
Fall of Princes. The Siege of Thebes is 
represented as a new Canterbury tale, and 
was based ori a French verse romance. The 
versification is rough, and the poem dull and 
prolix. The Troy Book was founded on 
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Colonna’s Latin prose Bistoria Trojana, and 
the Fall of Princes on Boccaccio* Other 
works are the Daimce of Machabre, from the 
French; Court of Sapience; Temple of Glas, 
a copy of Chaucer’s House of Fame; and a 
metrical Life of St Edmund. See E.E.T.S. 
editions (esp. Temple of Glas by Schick and 
Minor Poems by H. N. MacCracken, who 
attempts to establish the Lydgate canon). 
LWLL, Sir Charles (1797-1875), Scottish 
geologist, born at Kinnordy, Forfarshire, the 
eldest son of the mycologist and Dante 
student, Charles Lyell (1767-1849). Brought 
up in the New Forest, and educated at 
Ringwood, Salisbury, and Midhurst, in 1816 
he entered Exeter College, Oxford, and took 
his B.A. in 1819* At Oxford in 1819 he 
attended the lectures of Buckland, and 
acquired his taste for geology. He studied 
law, and was called to the bar; but devoting 
himself to geology, made European tours in 
1824 and 1828-30, and published the results 
in the Transactions of the Geological Society 
and elsewhere. His Principles of Geology 
(1830-33) may be ranked next after Darwin’s 
Origin of Species among the books which 
exercised the most powerful influence on 
scientific thought in the 19th century. It 
denied the necessity of stupendous convul¬ 
sions, and taught that the greatest geological 
changes might have been produced by forces 
still at work. The Elements of Geology (1838) 
was a supplement. The Geological Evidences 
of the Antiquity of Man (1863) startled the 
public by its unbiased attitude towards 
Darwin. Lyell also published Travels in 
North America (1845) and A Second Visit to 
the United States (1849). In 1832-33 he was 
professor of Geology at King’s College, 
London. Repeatedly president of the 
Geological Society, and in 1864 president of 
the British Association, he was knighted in 
1848, and created a baronet in 1864. He 
died in London, and was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey, See Life, Letters, and 
Journals (1881), and Prof. Bonney’s Charles 
Lyell and Modern Geology (1895). 

LlrXY, John, lil'i (c. 1554-1606), English 
dramatist and novelist, ‘ the Euphuistwas 
born in the Weald of Kent. He took his B.A. 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1573, and 
studied also at Cambridge. Lord Burghley 
gave him some post of trust in his household, 
and he became vice-master of the St Paul’s 
choristers. Having in 1589 taken part in the 
Marprelatc controversy, he was returned to 
parliament for Aylesbury and Appleby, 
1597-1601, His Euphues, a romance in two 
parts— Euphues, the Anatomie of Wit (1579), 
and Euphues and his England (1580)-;-was 
received with great applause. One peculiarity 
of his ‘ new English ’ is the constant employ¬ 
ment of similes drawn from fabulous stories 
about the properties of animals, plants and 
minerals; another is the excessive indulgence 
in antithesis- Lyly’s earliest comedy was The 
Woman in the Moone, produced in or before 
1583. Campaspe and Sapko and Phao were 
published in 1584, Endimionm 1591, GaUathea 
and Midas in 1592, Mother Bonibie in 1594, 
and Love's Metamorphosis in 1601. The 
delightful songs (of doubtful authorship) 
were first printed in the edition of 1632. 


Lyly’s Complete Works were edited by R. 
Warwick Bond in 1902. See books by 
C. G. Child (Leipzig 1894), Feuillerat (1910), 
V. M. Jeffery (1929). 

LYND, Robert (1879-1949), Irish essayist and 
critic, born in Belfast. He was for many years 
literary editor of the News Chronicle and also 
contributed to the New Statesman, signing 
himself Y. Y. His essays, of which he wrote 
numerous volumes, are on a wide variety of 
topics. Of an intimate, witty and charming 
nature rather reminiscent of Lamb, some 
titles are The Art of Letters (1920), The Blue 
Lion (1923), The Orange Tree (1926) and In 
Defence of Pink (1939). 

LYNDHURST, John Singleton Copley, Baron 
(1772-1863), Anglo-American lawyer, son of 
J. S. Copley, R.A. (q.v.), was born at Boston. 
Mass. At three, with his mother, he followed 
the painter to London, and in 1790 entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating in 
1794. Next year he got a fellow'ship, and in 
1796 paid a visit to the States. On his return 
he studied for the bar, and was called in 1804. 
Success was slow till 1812, when he made a 
hit by his ingenious defence of a Luddite 
rioter. In 1817 he obtained the acquittal of 
Thistlewood and Watson on their trial for 
high treason; but for the next state prosecu¬ 
tion the government secured him on their 
side, and in 1818 he entered parliament as 
member for Yarmouth. Henceforward he 
continued a fairly consistent Tory. In 1819, 
as Sir John Copley, he became solicitor- 
general, in 1824 attorney-general, and in 
1826 master of the rolls. As Baron Lynd- 
hurst he was lord chancellor under three 
administrations from 1827 to 1830, when his 
Whig opponents made him chief-baron of 
the Exchequer; that office he exchanged 
for the woolsack under Peel (1834-35). In 
1841-46 he was for the third time lord 
chancellor. Lyndhurst’s judgments have 
never been excelled for lucidity, method and 
legal acumen. See Atlay, Victorian Chan¬ 
cellors (1906). 

LYNDSAY, or Lindsay, Sir David, of the 
Mount (c. 1486-1555), Scottish poet, was 
born probably at one of his father’s seats— 
the Mount near Cupar, Garmylton (now 
Garleton), near Haddington, in 1512 he 
was appointed ‘ usher ’ of the new-born 
prince who became James V. In 1522 or 
earlier Lyndsay married Janet Douglas, the 
king’s sempstress; in 1524 (probably), under 
the Douglases, he lost (or changed) his place; 
in 1538 beseems to have been Lyon King-of- 
arms; by 1542 he had been knighted. He 
went on embassies to the Netherlands, 
France, England and Denmark. He or 
another David Lyndsay represented Cupar 
in the parliaments of 1540-46. For two 
centuries he was the poet of the Scottish 
people. His poems, often coarse, are full of 
humour, good sense and knowledge of the 
world, and were said to have done more for 
the Reformation in Scotland than aU the 
sermons of Knox, for Lyndsay shot some of 
his sharpest shafts at the clergy. The earliest 
and most poetical of his writings is TheDreme; 
the most ambitious. The Monarche;^ the most 
remarkable. The Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis 
(a dramatic work first performed at Linlith- 
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gow in 1540, and revived with great success 
at the Edinburgh Festivals of 1948 and 1959); 
the most amusing, The Historie of Squyer 
Meldrum. There are editions by Chalmers 
(1806), David Laing (1879), Small, Hall, and 
Murray (E.E.T.S. 1865-71), Hamer (S.T.S. 
1931-36). See also W. Murison, Sir David 
Lyndsay (1938). 

LYNDSAY OF PITSCOTTIE. See Pits- 

COTTIE. 

LYNE. See Ignatius (Father). 

LYNEDOCH, Thomas Graham, 1st Baron, 
lin'doKK (1748-1843), son of the laird of 
Balgowan in Perthshire, raised in 1793 the 
99th Regiment of foot, and served at 
Quiberon and in Minorca (1798). He besieged 
Valetta in 1800, was at Coruna and in 
Walcheren (1809), at Barrosa defeated the 
French (1811), fought at Ciudad Rodrigo 
(1812), Badajoz, and Salamanca, commanded 
the left wing at Vitoria (1813), captured 
Tolosa and San Sebastidn and in Holland 
conquered at Merxem, but failed to storm 
Bergen-op-Zoom (1814). He was created 
Baron Lynedoch of Balgowan (1814). He 
founded the Senior United Service Club 
(1817). See Lives by Graham (2nd ed. 1877) 
and Col. Delavoye (1880). 

LYON, John (d. 1592), English yeoman, in 
1571 founded the great public school of 
Harrow. 

LYONS, (1) Edmund, 1st Baron (1790-1858), 
English admiral, born at Burton, Hants, 
commanded in the Dutch West Indies (1810- 
1811) and in Crimean waters, and was made 
a peer in 1856. 

(2) Sir Joseph (1848-1917), English business 
man, born in London, first studied art and 
invented a stereoscope before joining with 
three friends, Isidore and Montague Gluck- 
stein and Barnett Salmon, to establish what 
was to become J. Lyons and Co. Ltd. 
Starting in Piccadilly with a teashop, he 
became head of one of the largest catering 
businesses in Britain. He was knighted in 
1911. 

(3) Joseph Aloysius (1879-1939), Australian 
statesman, born at Stanley, Tasmania, 
educated at Tasmania University, became 
a teacher but entered politics in 1909 as 
Labour member in the Tasmanian House of 
Assembly. He held the post of minister of 
education and railways (1914-16) and was 
premier (1923-29). In the federal parliament, 
he was in turn postmaster-general, minister 
of public works and treasurer. In 1931 he 
broke away as a protest against the govern¬ 
ment’s financial policy and led an opposition 
party, the United Australian Party, which he 
himself founded. In 1932 he became 
prime minister, which position he held until 
his death. During his term of office by his 
financial policy especially he gained the 
trust of the people. 

(4) Richard Bickerton Pemell, 1st Earl 
(1817-87), born at Lymington, son of (1), 
English diplomat, was ambassador to the 
United States, Turkey and France, was made 
a viscount in 1881, an earl in 1887. See Life 
by Lord Newton (1913). 

T[YRA, Nicolaus de (12707-1340), bom at 
Lyre near Evreux, was a lecturer at Paris, 
provincial of the Franciscans, and author of 


very famous Postillae or commentaries on 
scripture, in which he insisted on the literal 
meanings and protested against the traditional 
allegorizing method. 

LYSANDER (d. 395 B.c.), Spartan admiral, 
as commander of the fleet defeated the 
Athenians at Aegospolami (405), and in 404 
took Athens, thus ending the Peloponnesian 

war. 

LYSENKO, Trofim Denisovich (1898- }, 

the enfant terrible of Soviet genetics, born in 
Karlovka, Ukraine, gained a considerable 
reputation as an instiller of good crop 
husbandry into the Russian peasantry during 
the famines of the early ’thirties. On the 
basis of a borrowed discovery that the phases 
of plant growth can be accelerated by short 
doses of low temperature, he built up a 
quasi-scientific creed, compounded of Dar¬ 
winism and the Michurinian thesis, that 
heredity can be changed by good husbandry, 
but otherwise more in line with Marxism 
than with genuine scientific theorizing. 
Failing to obtain scientific pre-eminence in 
the usual manner, he in 1948 with the 
approval of the Communist Party, declared 
the accepted Mendelian theory erroneous and 
banished many outstanding Soviet scientists, 
opposed to him, to obscurity. With the rise 
of Khrushchev and his agricultural policies, 
Lysenko faded from the limelight. President 
(1938-56) of the Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences, he was awarded the Order of Lenin 
in 1949 and the Stalin prize in 1949 for his 
book Agrobiology (1948). 

LYSIAS (c. 450-380 n.c.), Greek orator, was 
the son of a rich Syracusan, who settled in 
Athens about 440. He was educated at 
Thurii in Italy. The Thirty Tyrants in 404 
stripped him and his brother Polemarchus of 
their wealth, and killed Polemarchus. The 
first use to which Lysias put his eloquence 

was, on the fall of the Thirty (403), to 
prosecute Eratosthenes, the tyrant chiefly to 
blame for his brother’s murder. He then 
practised with success as a writer of speeches 
for litigants. From his surviving speeches 
we see that Lysias is delightfully lucid in 
thought and expression, and strong in 
character- drawi n g. 

LYSIMACHUS, H-sinda-koos (d. 281 b.c.), 
Macedonian general of Alexander, afterwards 
king of Thrace, to which he later added north¬ 
west Asia Minor and Macedonia. He was 
defeated and killed at Koroupedion by 

LYSIPPUS, (f(. c. 360-316 n.c.), of 

Sicyon, a prolific Greek sculptor, made 
several portrait busts of Alexander the Great. 
See E. A. Gardner’s Six Greek Sculptors 
(1910). 

LYTE, Henry Francis (1793-1847), British 
hymn-writer, born at Ednam near Kelso, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin; took orders 
in 1815; was for twenty-five years incumbent 
of Lower Brixham; and died at Nice. His 
Poems, chiefly Religious (1833; reprinted as 
Miscellaneous Poems^ 1868), are well-nigh 
forgotten; but ‘Abide with me’, ‘Pleasant 
are thy courts and other hymns keep his 
memory green. See Life prefixed to his 
Remains (1850) and J. Julian, A Dictionary 
of Hymnology (1892). 
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LYTTELTON, (1) George, 1st Baron (1709- 
1773), English politician and author, son of 
Sir Thomas Lyttelton of Hagley in Worcester¬ 
shire, entered parliament in 1730, soon 
acquired eminence as a speaker, held several 
high political offices, and was raised to the 
peerage in 1759. His poetry gained him a 
place in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets\ his best- 
known prose works are on The Conversion and 
Apostleship of St Paul (1747), Dialogues of 
the Dead (1760), and History of Henry U 
(1764). See Memoirs and Correspondence 
(1845), and Ananda Vittal Rao, A Minor 
Augustan (Calcutta 1934). 

(2) George William, 4th Baron, second 
creation (1817-76), as chairman of the 
Canterbury Association sent Anglican 
colonists to New Zealand and so founded 
Canterbury, N.Z., the port of which bears his 
name. He was under-secretary for the 
Colonies (1846). 

(3) Oliver. See Chandos, 

(4) Thomas, Lord Lyttelton (1744-79), son 
of (1), the ‘wicked Lord Lyttelton’, died 
three days after a death-warning dream. The 
Poems by a Young Nobleman (1780) may 
partly have been his, but the Letters of the 
late Lord Lyttelton (1780-82) were probably 
by W. Combe. See Lives by Frost (1876), 
Blunt (1936), Lang, Valefs Tragedy (1903). 

(5) Sir Thomas. See Littleton, 

LYTTON, (1) Edward George Lytton Bulwer-, 

1st Baron (1803-73), English novelist, play¬ 
wright, essayist, poet and politician, was 
born in London, youngest son of General 
Earle Bulwer (1776-1807) by Elizabeth 
Barbara Lytton (1773-1843), the heiress of 
Knebworth in Hertfordshire. He took early 
to rhyming and in 1820 he published Ismael 
and other Poems. At Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(1822-25), he carried off the Chancellor’s gold 
medal for a poem upon ^ Sculpture but took 
only a pass degree. His unhappy marriage 
(1827), against his mother’s wishes, to the 
Irish beauty, Rosina Wheeler, ended in 
separation (1836), but called forth a marvel¬ 
lous literary activity, for the temporary 
estrangement from his mother threw him 
almost wholly on his own resources. His 
enormous output, vastly popular during his 
lifetime, includes Eugene Aram (1832), The 
Last Days of Pompeii (1834), Rienzi (1835), 
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The Last of the Barons (1843) and Harold 
(1843). Some of his plays are The Lady of 
Lyons (1838), Richelieu (1839), Money (1840), 
and his poetry includes an epic. King Arthur 
(1848-49). M.P. for St Ives (1831-41), he 
was created a baronet in 1838, and in 1843 
he succeeded to the Knebworth estate and 
assumed the surname of Lytton. He re¬ 
entered parliament as member for Hertford¬ 
shire in 1852, and in the Derby government 
(1858-59) as colonial secretary he called into 
existence the colonies of British Columbia 
and Queensland and in 1866 he was raised to 
the peerage. He died at Torquay, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See his Life^ 
Letters^ and Literary Remains (vols. i-ii, 
1883) by his son (down to 1832), Memoir 
(1913) by his grandson, 2nd Earl of Lytton. 
See also Life by Escott (1910), and the 
‘ panorama ’ by Michael Sadleir (i, 1931). 

(2) Edward Robert Bulwer, 1st Earl of 
(1831-91), poet, diplomatist and statesman, 
son of (1), was born in London, and educated 
at Harrow and at Bonn. In 1849 he went to 
Washington as attache and private secretary 
to his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer (q.v.); and 
subsequently he was appointed attache, 
secretary of legation, consul or charge 
d'affaires at Florence (1852), Paris (1854), 
The Hague (1856), St Petersburg and 
Constantinople (1858), Vienna (1859), Bel¬ 
grade (I860), Constantinople again (1863), 
Athens (1864), Lisbon (1865), Madrid (1868), 
Vienna again (1869) and Paris (1873). In the 
last year he succeeded his father as second 
Lord Lytton, and in 1874 became minister 
at Lisbon, in 1876-80 was viceroy of India, 
and in 1880 was made Earl of Lytton; in 
1887 he was sent as ambassador to Paris, and 
there he died. His works, published mostly 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Owen Meredith 
include novels, poems, and translations from 
Serbian. See his Indian Administration 
(1899) and his Letters (1906), both by his 
daughter. Lady Betty Balfour. 

(3) Sir Henry Alfred (1867-1936), English 
actor, born in London, first appeared on the 
stage in the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
in Glasgow in 1884. Till 1932 he played 
leading parts in Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 
He wrote Secrets of a Savoyard (1927), A 
Wandering Minstrel (1933). 


M 

MAARTENS, Maarten, pen-name of Jost 
Marius Willem van der Foorten Schwartz 
(1858-1915), who, born at Amsterdam, spent 
part of his boyhood in England, went to 
school in Germany, and studied and taught 
law at Utrecht University. He wrote power¬ 
ful novels in nervous English, including The 
Sin of Joost Avelingh (1889), God^s Fool 
(1893) and My Lady Nobody (1895). See his 
Letters^ ed. his daughter (1930), and a study 
by Maanen (1928). 

MABILLON, Jean, mab-ee-yo (1632-1707), 


French Benedictine monk, bom at St 
Pierremont in Champagne, from 1664 worked 
in St Germain-des-Pres at Paris, where he 
died. He edited St Bernard’s works (1667); 
and wrote a history of his order (1668-1702) 

&C- 

MABLY, Gabriel Bonnot de, ma-blee (3709- 
1785), French historian, bom at Grenoble, 
the elder brother of Condillac, for a time was 
secretary to the minister Cardinal Tencin, his 
uncle, and wrote Entretiens de Phocion 
(1763), ParalUle des Romains et des Frangais 
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(1740) and Observations sur Vhistoire de la 
Grece (1766). His De la maniere d^ecrire 
Vhistoire (1783) contains severe strictures on 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon and Voltaire. 
See books by Guerrier (1886) and Whitfield 
(1930). 

MABUSE, Jan, real name Gossart, ma-buz 
(c. 1470-1532), Flemish painter, was born at 
Maubeuge (Mabuse), in 1503 entered the 
painters’ guild of St Luke at Antwerp, and 
was influenced by Memlinc and Quentin 
Matsys. In 1508-09 he accompanied Philip 
of Burgundy to Italy, and returned with his 
style greatly modified by the Italian masters. 
Drunken but sumptuous, he lived latterly at 
Middelburg, and died at Antwerp. 

McADAM, John Loudon (1756-1836), inventor 
of the ‘ macadamizing ’ system of road- 
making, was born at Ayr, September 21, 1756. 
He went to New York in 1770, became a 
successful merchant, and on his return to 
Scotland in 1783 bought the estate of 
Sauchrie, Ayrshire. Surveyor (1816) to the 
Bristol Turnpike Trust, he rc-made the roads 
there cheaply and well. His advice was sought 
in all directions. Impoverished through his 
labours, he petitioned parliament in 1820, 
and in 1825 was voted £2000, in 1827 made 
surveyor-general of metropolitan roads. He 
died November 26. He wrote three books 
on road-making (1819-22). See Life by 
M. R. R. M. Pember-Devereux (1940). 
MACALPINE, John. See Machabeus. 
MacARTHUR, Douglas (1880- ), Ameri¬ 

can soldier, born at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and educated at West Point. Commissioned 
in the Corps of Engineers in 1903, he went to 
Tokyo in 1905 as aide to his father, then chief 
U.S. observer at the Russo-Japanese war. 

In the first World War he served with dis¬ 
tinction in France, was decorated thirteen 
times and cited seven additional times for 
bravery. Promoted brigadier in August 1918, 
he became in November the youngest 
divisional commander in France. In 1919 
he became the youngest-ever superintendent 
of West Point and in 1930 was made a general 
and chief of staff of the U.S. Army. In 1935 
he became head of the U.S. military mission 
to the Philippines and in 1941 commanding 
general of the U.S. armed forces in the Far 
East. In March 1942, after a skilful but 
unsuccessful defence of the Bataan peninsula, 
he was ordered to evacuate from the Philip¬ 
pines to Australia, where he set up H.Q. as 
supreme commander of the SW. Pacific Area. 
As the war developed he carried out a brilliant 
‘ leap-frogging ’ strategy which enabled him 
to recapture the Philippine Archipelago from 
the Japanese. In 1944 he was appointed a 
general of the Army, and completed the 
liberation of the Philippines in July 1945. 
Then, formally accepting as supreme com¬ 
mander of the Allied Powers the surrender of 
Japan, he exercised in the occupied Empire 
almost unlimited authority. He gave Japan 
a new constitution and carried out a prog¬ 
ramme of sweeping reform. When war broke 
out in Korea in June 1950 President Truman 
ordered him to support the South Koreans 
in accordance with the appeal of the U.N. 
Security Council. In July he became c.-in-c. 
of the U*N. forces* After initial setbacks h^ 
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pressed the war far into North Korea, but 
after the Chinese entered the war in Novem¬ 
ber, MacArthur demanded powers to block¬ 
ade the Chinese coast, bomb Manchurian 
bases and to use Chinese Nationalist troops 
from Formosa against the Communists. He 
had acute dificrences with the American 
Democratic Administration and on April 11, 
1951, President Truman relieved him of his 
commands—so that the world would be in no 
doubt about the limited purposes of the 
struggle America was waging in Korea on 
behalf of the U.N. Controversy continued 
about the general for some years. He failed 
of nomination for the American presidency 
in 1952. A brilliant military leader and a 
ruler of Japan imbued with a deep moral 
sense, MacArthur was almost a legend in his 
lifetime. Equally he inspired criticism for his 
imperious belief in his own mission, his 
strong sense of self-dramatization. See The 
General and the President^ by Richard H, 
Rovere and Arthur M. Schlesinger (1952). 

MACARTNEY, George, 1st Earl (1737-1806), 
British diplomat, born at Lissanoure near 
Belfast, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1764 was sent as an envoy to 
Russia, in 1769-72 was chief-secretary of 
Ireland, and in 1775 was governor of Grenada. 
There (an Irish baron from 1776) he fell a 
prisoner to the French in 1779. Governor of 
Madras 1781-85, in 1792 he was made an 
earl and headed the first diplomatic mission 
to China. After a mission to Louis XVIII at 
Verona (1795-96), he went out as governor to 
the Cape (1796), but returned in ill-health in 
1798. See Life by Mrs Robbins (1908), 
Private correspondence ed. by C. C. Davies 
(1950). 

MACAULAY, (1) Rose (1889-1958), English 
novelist, essayist and poet. Her father, G. C. 
Macaulay, was a Cambridge lecturer and 
translator of Herodotus and Froissart, and 
having imbibed from this background a taste 
for literature she began writing at an early age, 
her first book. Abbots Verney, appearing in 
1906, followed by Views and Vagabonds (1912) 
and The Lee Shore (1913), which won a 
publisher’s £1000 prize. Among her many 
witty and erudite subsequent books were 
Dangerous Ages (1921), which was awarded 
the Femina Vic Hen reuse Prize, Told by an 
Idiot (1923), Crewe Train (1926), Staying with 
Relations (1930), They were Defeated (1932), 
The Minor Pleasures of Life (1937), Fabled 
Shore (1949), The Pleasures of Ruins (1953), 
and The Towers of Trebizond (1956) which 
won the Tait Black Memorial Prize. Rose 
Macaulay was renowned for her cnorinous 
vigour and zest for life, which she retained 
even in her old age and infused into her 
works. Despite her apparent physical frail¬ 
ness she was an indefatigable traveller and an 
all-the-year-round swimmer. She was made 
a D.B.E. in 1958. 

(2) Thomas Babiogton, 1st Baron Macaulay 
(1800-59), British author, son of (3), was 
born at Rothley Temple, Leics., on Octo¬ 
ber 25. In 1812 young Macaulay was sent 
to a private school at Little Shelford near 
Cambridge, moved in 1814 to Aspenden Hall 
in Hertfordshire, whence, an exceptionally 
jprecociotis boy, he entered Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, in 1818. He detested mathe- See Lives by Lady Knutsford CIPOO) C 
matics, but twice won the Chancellor’s medal Booth (1934). ^ 

for English verse, and obtained a prize for McAULEY, Mary Catherine (1787-1841) a 
Latin declamation. In 1821 he carried off the Dublin lady, the founder of the Order of 
Craven, in 1822 took his B.A., and in 1824 Mercy. See Life by R. B. Savage (1949) 
was elected to_a fell 9 wship. He was one of MACBETH (d. 1057), Mormaer of Moray 
the most brilliant disputants in the Union, married Gruoch, granddaughter of Kenneth 
Called to the bar in 1826, he had no liking Dubh, king of Alban, and became commander 
for his profession—literature had irresistible of the forces of Scotland. In 1040 he slew 
attractions for him. In 1823 he became a King Duncan, and succeeded him. He seems 
contributor to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, to have represented a Celtic reaction against 
in which appeared some of his best verses— English influence; and his seventeen years’ 
Ivry, The Spanish Armada and Naseby, In reign is commemorated in the chronicles as a 
1825 he was discovered by Jeffrey, and his time of plenty. Malcolm Canmore, Duncan’s 
famous article on Milton in the August son, ultimately defeated and killed him at 
number of the secured him Lumphanan, August 15, 1057. Shakespeare 

a position in literature. For nearly twenty got his story from Holinshed, who drew on 
years he was one of the most prolific and Boece. See Skene’s Celtic Scotland 
popular of the writers to the Edinburgh. In MacBRIDE, nee Gonne Maud (1865-1953) 
1830 he entered parliament for the pocket- Irish nationalist, the daughter of an English 
borough of Caine, and in the Reform Bill colonel, became an agitator for the cause 
debates his great powers as an orator were of Irish independence, edited a nationalist 
established. Commissioner, and then secre- newspaper, LTrlande litre, in Paris, and 
tary, to the Board of Control, he still wrote married Major John MacBride, who fought 
steadily for the Edinburgh, and made a great against the British in the Boer War and was 
reputation as a conversationalist in society, executed as a rebel in 1916. After his death 
Mainly for the sake of his family, impover- she became an active Sinn Feiner in Ireland, 
ished by the father’s devotion to philanthropy, W. B. Yeats dedicated poems to her; her son 
he accepted the office of legal adviser to the Sean was foreign minister of the Irish 
Supreme Council of India, with a salary of Republic in 1948-51. 

£10,000, and sailed for Bengal in 1834. In MacBRYDE, Robert (1913- ), Scottish 
1838 he returned to England. In 1839 he was artist, born in Ayrshire. He worked in 
elected member of parliament for Edinburgh, industry for five years before studying at the 
and entered Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet as Glasgow School of Art. He travelled in 
secretary at war. The Lays of Ancient Rome France and Italy from 1937 to 1939, and 
(1842) won an immense popularity; so too worked with Robert Colquhoun, painting 
did his collected Essays (3 vols. 1843). His brilliantly-coloured cubist still-lifes, and, 
connection with the Edinburgh ceased in 1845; later, brooding expressionist figures, 
he had now commenced his History of MACCABEES, a race of Jewish rulers, of the 
England from the Accession of James II. Hasmonean fhmily. The founder of the 
Appointed paymaster-general of the forces dynasty, Mattathias, a priest, was the first to 
in 1846, he was re-elected for Edinburgh; but make a stand against the persecutions of the 
his support of the Maynooth Grant led to his Jewish nation and creed by Antiochus 
defeat at the general election of 1847. In 1852 Epiphanes. He and his five sons, Jochanan, 
he was again returned for Edinburgh; in 1856 Simon, Jehudah, Eleazar and Jonathan, 
he retired. The first two volumes of his together with a handful of faithful men, rose 
History appeared in 1848, and at once against the national foe, destroyed all traces 
attained greater popularity than had ever of heathen worship, and fled into the wilder- 
fallen to a purely historical work; the next ness of Judah. Their number soon increased; 
two followed in 1855, and an unfinished fifth they were able to make descents into the 
volume was published in 1861. In 1849 he villages and cities, where they restored the 
was elected lord rector of Glasgow Univer- ancient worship of Jehovah. At the death 
sity. In 1857 he was raised to the peerage as of Mattathias (166 b.c.) his son Jehudah or 
Baron Macaulay of Rothley. He died in his Judas, now called Makkabi {Makkab, 
arm-chair at Holly Lodge, Kensington, ‘ hammer ’) or Maccabaeus, took the com- 
December 28, 1859, and was buried in West- mand of the patriots, and repulsed the 
minster Abbey. Macaulay’s reputation is enemy, reconquered Jerusalem, purified the 
not what once it was—he has been convicted Temple, and re-inaugurated the holy service 
of historical inaccuracy, of sacrificing truth (164). Having concluded an alliance with the 
for the sake of epigram, of allowing personal Romans, he fell in battle (160). His brother 
dislike and Whig bias to distort his views of Jonathan renewed the Roman alliance, 
men and incidents. But as a picturesque acquired the dignity of high-priest, but was 
narrator he has no rival. See his Life and treacherously executed by Syrian influence. 
Letters by his nephew. Sir G. O. Trevelyan Simon, the second brother, completely re- 
(1876), Cotter Morison’s Monograph (1882), established the independence of the nation 
an essay by Lord Morley (Critical Miscel- (141), and ‘ Judah prospered as of old.’ But 
lanies, 1886), and studies by Arthur Bryant he was foully murdered (135) by his own 
(1932), Giles St Aubyn (1953) and M. son-in-law, Ptolemy. See the articles 
Thomson (1959). Hyrcanus, Herod; the Apocryphal hooks 

(3) Zachary (1768-1838), father of (2), had of the Maccabees; and the histories of the 
a somewhat chequered career as a West India period by De Saulcy (1880), Ewald and 
merchant, but was best known as an aboli- Schiirer. 

tionist and a member of the * Clapham sect *. MacCAIG, Norman Alexander (1910- ), 
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Scottish poet, born at Edinburgh, and edu¬ 
cated at the University there. His poems are 
issued under the titles: Far Cry (1943); The 
Inward Eye 0^46); Riding Lights (1955); 
The Sinai Sort (1957). Though he writes in 
English, his topics and temperament are 
unmistakably Scots. A metaphysical ap¬ 
proach to ideas, with the speculation subtly 
expressed, is the hall-mark of his work, which 
is deliberately quiet in tone. He edited 
HonoiiFd Shade (1959), an anthology of the 
most modern and significant in Scottish 
poetry commemorating the bicentenary of 
Burns. 

MacCARTHY, (1) Denis Florence (1817-82), 
Irish author, born in Dublin, was bred for the 
priesthood, but wrote poetry, translated 
Calderon, and published Shelley's Early Life 
(1872). 

(2) Sir Desmond (1878-1952), writer and 
critic, born at Plymouth. Educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered 
journalism and was successively editor of New 
Quarterly and Eye Witness (later New Wit¬ 
ness), By 1913 he was writing for The New 
Statesman, of which he became literary editor 
in 1920, and later dramatic critic. He became 
editor of Life and Letters, book-reviewer for 
The Sunday Times, and a broadcaster of 
repute. He was knighted in 1951. His criti¬ 
cism, collected in book form, is represented 
by Portraits (1931), Experience (1935), Drama 
(1940), Humanities (1954) and Theatre (1955). 
See A Number of People by Sir E. Marsh 
(1939), the preface to Humanities by Mac- 
Carthy’s son-in-law. Lord David Cecil, and 
his autobiographical Memories (1953). 
McCarthy, (l) Joseph Raymond (1909-57), 
American politician and inquisitor, born at 
Grand Chute, Wisconsin, studied at Mar¬ 
quette University, Milwaukee, and in 1939 
was a state_ circuit judge. After war services 
in the Marines and as an air-gunner, he was 
elected senator in 1945,' although as a 
serving judge his election was contrary to the 
Constitution. Defying a Supreme Court 
ruling, he took his seat in the senate and in 
1950 was re-elected by a huge majority, having 
exploited the general uneasiness felt after the 
treason trials of Nunn May, Fuchs and Alger 
Hiss, by accusing the State Department of 
harbouring 205 prominent Communists, a 
charge that he was later incapable of sub¬ 
stantiating, before a special sub-committee on 
foreign relations. Undaunted, he accused 
the Truman administration of being ‘ soft on 
Communism ’ and the Democratic party of 
a record of ‘ twenty years of treason After 
the Eisenhower victory, McCarthy, in 
January 1953, became chairman of the 
powerful Permanent Sub-Committee on 
Investigations and by hectoring cross- 
examination, damaging innuendo, and ‘ guilt 
by association ’ arraigned a great number of 
mostly innocent citizens and officials, often 
with full television publicity, overreaching 
himself when he came into direct conflict with 
the army, which he accused of ‘ coddling 
Communists *. Formally condemned by the 
Senate, again controlled by the Democrats in 
1954, for financial irregularities, he was stung 
into attacking President Eisenhower and so 
lost most of his remaining Republican 
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support. Truman rightly described him as a 
‘ pathological character assassin See 
by J. Anderson and R. W. May (19531 
critical study by R. H. Rovere (1960) ’ 

(2) Justin (183()-1912), Irish politician 
novelist and historian, born in Cork 

the staff of the Northern Times, Livernoonn 
1853, and in 1860 entered the reporters" 
gallery for the Morning Star, becoming it. 
chief editor in 1864. He resigned in 1868\nH 
devoted the next three years to a tour of iC 
United Stales. Soon after his return hi 
became connected with the Daily News anri 
he contributed to the London, Westmln^Z 
and Fortnightly Reviews. He entered nar 
liament in 1879 for Longford. He is betted 
known, however, as a novelist than as a 
politician. His novels include Dear Ladv 
Disdain (1875) and Miss Misanthrope (18771 
Other works are A History of our Own 
(7 vols. 1879-1905), The Four Georges Zd 

aim-Tfr Arne 
1911) J^smuuscences (1899- 

(3) Justin Huntly (1860-1936), son of (2) 
was a Nationalist M.P. 1884-92; in 1894 he 
married that clever impersonator and actres. 
Cissie Loftus (1876-1943; born in Glasgow)' 
who divorced him in 1899. He wrote stories 
plays, verse, England under Gladstone (1884)' 
Ireland since the Union (1887), The FrpJh 
Revolution (4 vols. 1890-97), &c. 

(4) Mary (1912- ), American novelist 
born at Seattle. Orphaned in 1918, she was 
brought up a Roman Catholic in Min¬ 
neapolis. She worked as publisher’s editor 
theatre-critic and teacher before her short 
novel The Oasis was published in 1949. She 
wrote Groves of Academe (1952), a book of 
short stories. Cast a Cold Eye (1950) and the 
autobiographical Memories of a Catholic 
Girlhood (1957). 

MACCHABEUS. See Machabeus. 
MACCHIAEVLU. See Machiavelli. 
McClellan, George Brinton (1826-85) 
American general, was born at Philadelphia! 
At the civil war in 1861, as major-general in 
the U.S. army, he drove the enemy out of 
West Virginia, and was called to Washington 
to reorganize the Army of the Potomac. In 
November he was made commander-in-chief, 
but held the honour only five months. His 
Virginian campaign ended disastrously. He 
advanced near to Richmond, but was com¬ 
pelled to retreat, fighting the ‘ seven days’ 
battles ’ (June 25 to July 1, 1862). After the 
disastrous second battle of Bull Run (August 
29-30), followed by a Confederate invasion 
of Maryland, he reorganized the army at 
Washington, marched north, met Lee at 
Antietam, and compelled him to recross the 
Potomac. He followed the Confederates into 
Virginia, but too slow and cautious, he was 
superseded by Burnside. In 1864 he opposed 
Lincoln for the presidency, in 1877 was 
elected governor of New Jersey, and died 
October 29, 1885. Sec McClellan's Own 
Story (1886), and vindication by J. H. Camp¬ 
bell (1917). ^ ^ 

M‘CLINTOCK, Admiral Sir Francis Leopold 
(1819-1907), British polar explorer, born at 
Dundalk, entered the navy in 1831, and was 
knighted in 1860 for discovering the fate of 
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the Franklin (q.v.) expedition. In 1891 he 
was created a K.C.B. 

McCLURE, Sir Robert John le Mesurier 
(1807-73), was born at Wexford, January 28, 
entered the navy in 1824, and served in 
Back’s Arctic Expedition in 1836, and Ross’s 
Franklin Expedition in 1848. As commander 
of a ship in another Franklin Expedition 
(1850-54) he penetrated eastwards to the 
north coast of Banks Land. Having been 
ice-bound there for nearly two years, he was 
rescued by Captain Kellett, who had come 
westwards. The rescuing ship was in turn 
abandoned after another winter. Thus in 
three ships, with two ice-journeys, McClure 
accomplished the North-west Passage. After 
serving in Chinese waters he died, an admiral, 
October 17, 1873. See his Voyages (2 vols. 
1884). 

MacCOLL, Dugald Sutherland (1859-1948), 
Scottish painter and art historian, born in 
Glasgow, graduated at London University 
and at Oxford, where he won the Newdigate 
Prize in 1882. After travelling Europe study¬ 
ing works of art he established a reputation 
as a critic and brought out his Nineteenth 
Century Art in 1902. As keeper of the Tate 
Gallery (1906-11) and of the Wallace Col¬ 
lection (1911-24) he instituted many reforms 
and improvements, and he also published 
poems and a noteworthy biography of Wilson 
Steer (1945; Tait Black Memorial Prize). 

See his Confessions of a Keeper (1931). 
McCORMACK, John (1884-1945), Irish tenor 
singer, born in Athlone. He studied in 
Milan, made his London debut in 1905, and 
was engaged for Covent Garden opera for 
the 1905^-06 season, appearing also in oratorio 
and as a lieder singer. As an Irish nation¬ 
alist, he did not appear in England during the 
first World War, but took American citizen¬ 
ship in 1917, and turned to popular senti¬ 
mental songs. His fortune was largely used 
to support the Roman Catholic Church, and 
his title of Count was a Papal award. See 
Life by L. A. G. Strong (1949). 

M‘COSH, James (1811-94), Scottish philo¬ 
sopher, born at Carskeoch, Ayrshire, became 
a minister of the Church of Scotland and later 
of the Free Church. In 1851 he became 
professor of Logic at Belfast and in 1868 
president of Princeton, firmly establishing the 
Scottish school in America. His Intuitions of 
the Mind (1860) brought the natural realism 
of the Scottish school back from Hamilton’s 
Kantian superstructure to the * common 
sense ’ positions of Reid and Stewart. In his 
Examination of Mr I. S, MilVs Philosophy 
(1866) he attempted a vindication of the 
Scottish school against the mortal blow dealt 
it by Mill. See his The Scottish Philosophy 
(1875). See Life by W. M. Sloane. 
McCracken, Esther Helen, nie Armstrong 
(1901- ), English playwright and actress, 
bom in Newcastle-on-Tyne. From 1924 to 
1937 she acted with the Newcastle Repertory 
Company. Her first play, The Willing Spirit, 
was produced in 1936, but it was with Quiet 
Wedding (1938) that her reputation was made 
as a writer of domestic comedy. Other 
successes were Quiet Weekend (1941) and No 
Medals (1944). Several of her plays have 
been filmed. Her first husband, Lt.-Col. 
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Angus McCracken, died of wounds in 1943 
and the following year she married Mungo 
Campbell. 

M‘CRIE, Thomas (1772—1835), Scottish histo¬ 
rian and divine, born at Duns, author of lives 
of Knox (1812) and Melville (1819) and of 
History of the Reformation in Spain (1829). 
See Life (1840) by his son, Thomas (1798- 
1875), professor in the Presbyterian college 
at London, and himself author of Sketches of 
Scottish Church History (1841) ond Annals of 
English Presbytery (1872). 

MacCRIMMON, a Skye family, hereditary 
pipers to Macleod of Dunvegan, the greatest 
Patrick Mor (ft. 1650). See book by F. T 
Macleod (1933). 

MACCULLOCH, John (1773-1835), Scottish 
geologist, bom at Guernsey, noted for his 
geological studies of the Western Isles. 
MCCULLOCH, John Ramsay (1789-1864), 
political economist, born at Whithorn, 
March 1, 1789, edited the Scotsman 1818-19, 
and for twenty years provided most of the 
articles on economics in fixe Edinburgh Review. 
He lectured in London; in 1828 became 
professor of Political Economy in University 
College, and in 1838 comptroller of H.M. 
Stationery Office. He wrote books on 
economics and commerce. 

MacCUNN, Hamish (1868-1916), Scottish 
composer, bom in Greenock, March 22, 
1868, studied at the Royal College of Music, 
and in 1888-94 was professor of Harmony at 
the Royal Academy of Music. His works, 
largely Scottish in character and subject, 
include the overtures Cior Mhor (1887), Land 
of the Mountain and the Flood, and The Dowie 
Dens of Yarrow, choral works, such as The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Cameraman^s 
Dream, the operas Jeanie Deans (1894) and 
Diarmid (1897), and songs. 

McDIARMID, Hugh, mak-diVmid, pen- 
name of Christopher Murray Grieve (1892- 
), Scottish poet, pioneer of the Scottish 
literary renaissance, bom at Langholm, 
Dumfries, served with the medical corps in 
Greece during World War I and was a 
munitions worker in World War 11. A 
journalist in Montrose in the ’twenties, he 
took to poetry, fostering his own work in the 
Scottish Chapbook, a monthly review which 
he edited. Beginning with such outstanding 
early lyrical verse as ‘ Watergaw ’, collected 
under the titles Sangschaw (1925) and Penny 
Wheep (1926), he established himself as the 
new prophetic voice of Scotland by that 
testament in verse, A Drunk Man Looks at the 
Thistle (1926), bursting with political, meta¬ 
physical and nationalistic reflections on the 
Scottish predicament, yet presented in 
genuinely poetical terms. In his later works, 
however, this master of polemic, or ‘ fiytlng ’ 
increasingly allowed his poetical genius to be 
overburdened by philosophical gleanings, in 
the service of a highly personal form of 
Communism. Nevertheless there are items 
such as * The Seamless Garment * Cattle 
Shaw ‘ At Lenin’s Tomb ’ which despite his 
turning ^ from the poetry of beauty, to the 
poetry of wisdom ’ raise these later works to a 
high level. They are To Circumjack Cenc- 
rastits (1930), the two Hymns to Lenin (1930; 
1935), Scots Unbound (1932), Stony Limits 
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(1934), A Kist O’ Whistles (1947) and In 
Memoriam James Joyce (1955), in which he 
strives for a world literature. His numerous 
essays such as Albyn (1927), The Islands of 
Scotland (1939) suffer from the same intel¬ 
lectual scrap-book tendency. Founder- 
member of the Scottish National Party, off 
and on an active Communist, a militant 
anglophobe with a magnificent English style, 
his life was dedicated to the regeneration of 
the Scottish literary language, repudiated 
by his fellow Scottish poet, Edwin Muir, in 
1936. He brilliantly succeeded by employing 
a vocabulary drawn from all regions and 
periods, intellectualizing a tradition that 
post-Burnsian versifiers had allowed to 
degenerate into parochialism and senti¬ 
mentality. He received an honorary Edin¬ 
burgh doctorate in 1957. See his auto¬ 
biography, Lucky Poet (1943), and K. Wittig, 
The Scottish Tradition in Literature (1958). 
MacDONALD, (1) James Ramsay (1866- 
1937), British politician, born at Lossiemouth 
(Morayshire), and educated at a Board school, 
wrote on Socialism and other problems. He 
was a leading member of the I.L.P. (1893- 
1930) and was secretary (1900-11) and leader 
(1911-14, 1922-31) of the Labour Parly. A 
member of the L.C.C. (1901-04) and of 
parliament from 1906, he became leader of 
the Opposition in 1922, and from January 
to November 1924 was prime minister and 
foreign secretary of the first Labour govern¬ 
ment in Britain—a minority government at the 
mercy of the Liberals, The election of 1924 
put him out of office; that of 1929 brought 
him in again; but he met the financial crisis 
of 1931 by forming a predominantly Conser¬ 
vative ‘ National ’ government, the bulk of 
his party opposing; and in 1931 reconstruc¬ 
ted it after a general election. In 1935-37 he 
was lord president under Mr Baldwin. See 
Lives by G. E. Elton (1939), L. M. Weir 
(1938). 

(2) Malcolm (1901- ), British administra¬ 
tor, son of (1), born at Lossiemouth, studied 
at Oxford, was National Government M.P. 
(1936-45) and held several ministerial 
appointments, including those of colonial 
secretary (1935; 1938^0) and minister of 
health (1940-41). In an age of transition 
for the Commonwealth, he played important 
roles as high commissioner in Canada (1941- 
1946), and under successive Labour and 
Conservative governments as governor- 
general of Malaya and Borneo (1946-48) and 
as commissioner-general in South East Asia 
(1948-55). His books on Asian subjects 
include Borneo People (1956) and Angkor 
(1958). 

MACDONALD, (1) Fr. mak-do-nahU Etienne 
Jacques Joseph Alexandre (1765-1840), 
marshal of France, was born at Sedan, the 
son of a Scottish Jacobite schoolmaster. He 
entered the army in 1785, distinguished him¬ 
self in the cause of the Revolution, and 
rapidly rose to high rank. In 1798 he was 
made governor of Rome, and subjugated 
Naples. Suvoroff defeated him after a 
bloody contest on the Trebbia (1799), In 
1805 he lost the favour of Bonaparte; but, 
restored to command in 1809, he took 
Laibach, distinguished himself at Wagram> 


and was created marshal and Duke of Tar¬ 
anto. He held a command in Spain in 181o' 
and in the Russian campaign; and in 1813 
he contributed to the successes of Ltitzen and 
Bautzen, but was routed by Blucher at the 
Katzbach. After Leipzig he helped to cover 
the French retreat. The Bourbons made him 
a peer, and from 1816 he was chancellor of 
the Legion of Honour. See his Souvenirs 
(2nd cd. 1892; Eng. trans. 1892). 

(2) Flora (1722-90), Scottish heroine, born 
in South Uist, lost her father, a tacksman, at 
two; and at thirteen was adopted by Lady 
Clanranald, wife of the chief of the clan. She 
is said to have had three years’ schooling at 
Edinburgh, but doubt is thrown on this, and 
on much else in her story. When the rebellion 
of the ’45 broke down she conducted the 
Pretender (June 1746), disguised as ‘Betty 
Burke’, from Bcnbecula to Portree. Flora 
was not a Jacobite; but those three short 
perilous days endeared her to more than 
Jacobites, and she was much feted during her 
twelvemonth’s captivity on the troopship in 
Leith Roads and at London. In 1750 she 
married the son of Macdonald of Kingsburgh 
where in 1773 she entertained Dr Johnson’ 
who describes her as ‘ of middle stature, soft 
features, gentle manners, and elegant 
presence In 1774 her husband emigrated 
to North Carolina, and in 1776 in the war of 
independence became a brigadier-general. 
He was made prisoner and Flora returned 
to Scotland in 1779. After two years she was 
rejoined by her husband, and they settled 
again at Kingsburgh. She died March 5, 

1790. The A ntob iography of Flora Macdonald 
(1869) is a silly forgery; but see works by 
Maegregor (1882) and Jolly (1886). 

(3) George (1824-1905), Scottish poet and 
novelist, born at Huntly, was educated at 
Aberdeen and the Congregationalist College 
at Highbury. He became pastor at Arundel 
and at Manchester, but ill-health drove him 
to literature. He wrote poetry and novels, 
but is now best known for his children’s 
books. In 1877 he received a Civil List 
pension of £100. Sec a Life by his son (1924). 

(4) Sir George (1862-1940), born at Elgin, 
educated at Ayr Academy, Edinburgh 
University and Balliol, Oxford, became 
secretary of the Scottish Education Depart¬ 
ment and a great authority on Roman 
Britain. See Memoir by A. O. Curie (1940). 

(5) Sir John Alexander (1815-91), Canadian 
statesman, born in Glasgow, with his parents 
emigrated in 1820. He was called to the bar 
in 1836 and appointed Q.C. Entering 
politics he became leader of the Conservatives 
and premier in 1856, and in 1867 formed the 
first government for the new Dominion, 
minister of justice and attorney-general of 
Canada until 1873, he was again in power 
from 1878 till his death at Ottawa. He was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the 
confederation of Canada and in securing the 
construction of the intercolonial and Pacific 
railways. His widow was made a peeress. 
See Lives by Collins (1892), Pope (1894), 
Parkin (1906). 

MACDONELL, Alastair Ruadh {c. 1724-61), 
Scottish Jacobite, was a captain in the French 
Scots brigade^ lay in the Tower of London 
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1745-47, succeeded his father in 1754 as 
thirteenth chief of Glengarry, and died with 
the character of ‘ one of the iDest men in the 
Highlands Andrew Lang proved him to 
have been a spy on his fellow-Jacobites. See 
Pickle the Spy (1897) and Companions of 
Pickle (1899). 

McDOUGALL, William (1871-1938), Anglo- 
American psychologist, born in Lancashire. 
After studying at Weimar, Manchester and 
Cambridge, he trained in medicine at St 
Thomas’s, and in 1898 accompanied an 
anthropological expedition to the Torres 
Strait. He held academic posts in both 
Oxford and Cambridge, served in the 
R.A.M.C. in the first World War, and in 1920 
went to Harvard as professor of Psychology. 
In 1927 he transferred to Duke University, 
North Carolina. He preached purposive 
psychology as opposed to behaviourism. 
His chief works are Physiological Psychology 
(1905), Body and Mind (1911), Outlines of 
Psychology (1923) and The Energies of Man 
(1933). 

MacDOWELL, Edward Alexander, mak- 
dow'el (1861-1908), American composer and 
pianist, born in New York. He studied in 
Paris, Wiesbaden and Frankfurt, and in 1881 
was appointed head teacher of pianoforte at 
Darmstadt conservatoire. At the invitation 
of Liszt, he played his First Piano Concerto 
in Zurich in 1882. He returned to the United 
States in 1888, and was head of the newly- 
organized department of music at Columbia 
University from 1896 until 1904, when he 
suffered a mental breakdown. He composed 
extensively for orchestra, voices and piano, 
and is best remembered for some of his small- 
scale piano pieces, as Woodland Sketches and 
Sea Pieces. See Life by his wife (1950). 
McEVOY, Ambrose, mak'- (1878-1927), Eng¬ 
lish painter, known especially for his portraits 
and genre paintings. His The Earring is in 
the Tate Gallery. He was elected A.R.A. in 
1924. 

McEWEN, Sir John Blackwood (1868-1948), 
British composer, born at Hawick, taught 
music in Glasgow, and was principal of the 
Royal College of Music in London, 1924-36. 
MACFARREN, Sir George Alexander (1813- 
1887; kt. 1883), bom in London, studied at 
the Royal Academy of Music. In 1837 he 
became a professor there, in 1875 principal, 
and professor of Music at Cambridge. In 
1865 he became blind. Among his works are 
operas, cantatas, oratorios and books on 
musical theory and history. See Life by 
Banister (1891). 

McGILL, James (1744-1813), born in Glas¬ 
gow, emigrated to Canada, and made a 
fortune in the North-west fur-trade and at 
Montreal. He bequeathed land and money 
to found McGill Colley, Montreal, whiclx 
became McGill University in 1821. 
McGONAGALL, WilUam (b. 1830), Scottish 
doggerel poet, son of an Irish weaver, came 
from Dundee to Edinburgh, where he gave 
leadings Jn public houses, published broad¬ 
sheets of topical verse, knd was ‘ lionized ’ 
by the legal and student fraternity. His 
poems are imiformly bad, but possess a 
disarrning naivete and a calypso-like disregard 
for metr^ which still never fail to entertain. 


MacGREGOR, John (1825—92), British writer 
and traveller, born at Gravesend, graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, travelled 
widely in Europe, the Middle East and Russia 
but is best remembered as the pioneer and 
popularizer of canoeing in Britain and 
designer of the Rob Roy type canoe His 
travel books include the evergreen A Thousand 
Miles in a Rob Roy Canoe (1866), and Voyage 
Alone in the Yawl Rob Roy (1867). See'Life 
by Hodder (1894). 

M‘GREGOR, Robert. See Rob Roy. 
MACGREGOR, Sir William, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
M.D. (1847-1919), was governor of New 
Guinea, Lagos, Newfoundland, and (1909- 
1914) Queensland. 

MACH, Ernst, maJiKH. (1838-1916), Austrian 
physicist and philosopher, born in Turas, 
Moravia, studied at Vienna University, and 
became professor of Mathematics at Graz in 
1864, of Physics at Prague in 1867, and of 
Physics also at Vienna in 1895. He carried 
out much experimental work on supersonic 
projectiles and on the flow of gases, obtaining 
some remarkable early photographs of shock 
waves and gas jets. His findings have proved 
of great importance in aeronautical design 
and the science of projectiles, and his name 
has been given to the ratio of the speed of 
flow of a gas to the speed of sound (Mach 
number) and to the angle of a shock wave 
to the direction of motion (Mach angle). 
His Mechanik in ihrer Entwickelung (1883) 
was translated into English in 1902. In the 
field of epistemology as in physical science he 
was determined to abolish idle metaphysical 
speculation. His writings greatly influenced 
Einstein and laid the foundations of logical 
positivism. See his Be it rage zur Analyse der 
Empfindung, ‘ Contributions to the Analysis 
of Sensation ’ (1897). 

MACHABEUS, Johannes (d. 1557), a Scottish 
reformer, one of the clan Macalpine, was 
Dominican prior at Perth 1532-34, fled then 
as a heretic to England, married, went on to 
Germany, and from 1542 was professor of 
Theology at Copenhagen till his death. 
MACHADO, Antonio, ma-chah'THo (1875- 
1939), Spanish writer, bom at Seville, wrote 
lyrics characterized by a nostalgic melan¬ 
choly, among them Soledades, Galerias j’ otros 
poemas (1907) and Campos de Castilla 
(1912). His brother Manuel (1874-1947), 
also a poet, collaborated with him in several 
plays. See study by Trend (1953). 
MACHAR, Josef Svatoplnk, maw^ar (1864- 
1942), Czech poet, author of satirical and 
political verse, known for the trilogy Con- 
fiteor (1887), the verse romance Magdalena 
(1893), the epic Warriors of God (1897), &c. 
See study by Martinek (1912). 

MACHAUT, Gnillanme de. See Guillaume 
DE MaCHAUT. 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccolo di Bernardo dei, 
mak-ee-a-velTee (1469-1527), Italian states¬ 
man, bom at Florence, May 3, 1469, saw the 
troubles of the French invasion (1493), when 
the Medici fled, and in 1498 became secretary 
of the Ten, a post he held until the fall of the 
republic in 1512. He was employed in a 
great variety of missions, including one to 
Caesar Borgia in 1502, of which an account 
is preserved in fifty*two letters, one to the 
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Emperor Maximilian, and four to France. 
His dispatches during these journeys, and his 
treatises on the ‘ Affairs of France and 
Germany % are full of a far-reaching insight. 
On the restoration of the Medici Machiavelli 
was involved in the downfall of his patron, 
the Gonfalonlere Soderini. Arrested on a 
charge of conspiracy in 1513, and put to the 
torture, he disclaimed all knowledge of the 
alleged conspiracy; but although pardoned, 
he was obliged to withdraw from public life, 
and devoted himself to literature. It was not 
till 1519 that he was commissioned by Leo X 
to draw up his report on a reform of the state 
of Florence; in 1521-25 he was employed in 
diplomatic services and as historiographer. 
After the defeat of the French at Pavia (1525), 
Italy lay helpless before the advancing forces 
of the Emperor Charles V, and Machiavelli 
strove to avert from Florence the invading 
army on its way to Rome. In May 1527 the 
Florentines again drove out the Medici and 
proclaimed the republic; but Machiavelli, 
bitterly disappointed that he was to be 
allowed no part in the movement for liberty, 
and already in feeble health, died on June 22. 
Through misrepresentation and misunder¬ 
standing his writings were spoken of as almost 
diabolical, his most violent assailants being 
the clergy. The first great edition of his 
works was not issued until 1782. From that 
period his fame as the founder of political 
science has steadily increased. Besides his 
letters and state-papers, Machiavelli’s histori¬ 
cal writings comprise Florentine Histories, 
Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius, 
a Life of Castriiccio Castracani (unfinished), 
and History of the Affairs of Lucca. His 
literary works comprise an imitation of the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, an essay on the 
Italian language, and several minor com¬ 
positions. He also wrote Seven Books on the 
Art of War. But the great source of his 
reputation, for good or for evil, is De 
Principatibus or IIPrincipe (Rome 1532). The 
broad scheme of the book is, that for the 
establishment and maintenance of authority 
all means may be resorted to, and that the 
worst and most treacherous acts of the ruler 
are justified by the wickedness and treachery 
of the governed. In his ardour for the 
liberation of Italy, Machiavelli had become 
convinced that strong native governments, 
even though absolute, must be endured; and, 
having accepted that of the Medici for 
Florence, he was content to use all means for 
its security and consolidation. The Prince 
was condemned by Pope Clement VIII. The 
comedies of Machiavelli form an epoch in the 
history of the Italian theatre; La Mandragola, 
full of biting humour and shameless indec¬ 
ency, is a masterpiece of art. See books by 
Villari (1877-82; 3rd ed. 1912; trans. 1892), 
Tommasini (1883-1911), Prezzolini (trans. 
1928), Janni (trans. 1930), Macaulay’s essay, 
Ranke’s study, Morley’s lecture (1897), 
Butterfield (revised ed. 1955) and Chabod 
(1956). 

MACIA, Francisco, ma-thee'a (1859-1933), 
leader of the Catalan movement and first 
president of Catalonia. 

MACINTOSH, Charles (1766-1843), a Glas¬ 
gow manufacturing chemist, patented (1823) 
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and gave name to Syme’s (q.v ) methnH 
waterproofing. of 

M;1NTYRE, Duncan Ban (1724-1812) the 
Gaelic poet-gamekeeper of Beinndorain was 
born in Glenorchy, fought as a Hanovertan 
at Falkirk in 1746, and in 1799-180nas nS 
of the City Guard of Edinburgh See^hi. 

Macleod (1952 

MACK, Karl, Freiherr von (1752--1828i’ 
Austrian general, born at Nennslingen in 
Franconia, m 1770 entered the Austrian 
service, and after fighting the Turks and tS 
French republicans, was in 1797 created field 
marshal For the king of Naples he occupied 
Rome, but had to conclude an armistice with 
the French, and was driven to seek safety with 
them by riots in Naples. He was drned 
prisoner to Pans, but escaped in 1800 Hav 
mg surrendered with his army to theFrenrh 
at Clm in 1805, he was tried by court-martial 
and condemned to death, but the sentence was 
twenty years’ imprisonment In 
1808 he was liberated, in 1819 fully pardoned 
MACKAIL, John William (1859-194Tscm‘ 
tish classical scholar, born at Kingarth Bute 
after a brilliant career at Oxford was elected 
a fellow of Balhol in 1882, left university Hfe 
tor the civil service and became assistant 
secretary to the Board of Education but 
resigned in 1919 to give his full time to 
scholarship and criticism. His reputation 
rests on his studies on Virgil, on his Latin 
Literature (1895), his lectures on classical 
subjects and on the English poets, and his 
biographies of William Morris (1899) and 
George Wyndham (1925). He was elected 
professor ol Poetry at Oxford in 1906 and 
was awarded the O.M. in 1935. He married 
the daughter of the artist Burne-Jones (q v ) 
and his son Denis (1892- ) and his 

daughter Angela Thiricell (1890-1961) are 
both well-known as novelists. 

wd-/cF, (1) Alexander Murdoch 
(1849-90), pioneer missionary to Uganda 
1878-87, was born at Rhynie in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, trained as an engineer, but during a 
residence at Berlin in 1873 was led by the 
court-preacher Baur to turn to missionary 
See Lives by his sister (1891) and 
A. R. Evans (1956). 

(2) Charles (1814—89), Scottish song-writer 
born at Perth, was editor of the Glasgow 
Argus 1844-47, of the Illustrated London 
News 1848—59 and New York correspondent 
of the Times during the civil war (1862-65). 
Two of his songs, ‘ There’s a Good Time 
Coming ’ and ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer ’, had an 
extraordinary vogue. His prose works 
included Popular Delusions (1841), Gaelic 
Etymology (1878), Forty Years'^ Recollections 
(1877) and Through the Long Day (1887).— 
His daughter was Marie Corelli (q.v.) and his 
son Eric (1851—98) achieved a reputation as a 
poet. 

(3) Robert (1714-78), the Rcay country 
Gaelic poet ‘ Rob Donn ’ (‘ brown ’), was a 
Sutherland herd. See Life with his Poems 
(1898). 

MACKENSEN, August von (1849-1945), 
German field-marshal, born at Leipnitz, 
swept the Russians from Galicia 1915, the 
Rumanians from Dobrudja 1916. See Life 
by M. Luyken (1920). 
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MACKENZIE, (1) Sir Alexander (c. 1755- 
1820), Canadian fur-trader, born at Storno¬ 
way, in 1789 discovered the Mackenzie River, 
and in 1792-93 crossed the Rockies to the 
Pacific. He died near Dunkeld. See Life by 
Wade (1927). 

(2) Alexander (1822-92), Canadian states¬ 
man, born at Logierait, Perthshire, removed 
to Canada in 1842, and was a mason and 
contractor. In 1852 he became editor of a 
Reform paper, from 1867 led the opposition 
in the Dominion parliament, and in 1873-78 
was premier. He thrice declined knighthood, 
and died at Toronto. 

(3) Sir Alexander Campbell (1847-1935), 
Mils. Doc. (1886), Scottish composer, born 
in Edinburgh, studied music at Sonders- 
hausen, and from 1862 at the Royal Academy, 
London. In 1865-79 he was teacher, 
violinist and conductor in Edinburgh. 
Afterwards in Italy, he gave himself mainly 
to composition. In 1887—1924 he was 
principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 
The Rose of Sharon (1884), an oratorio, con¬ 
tains some of his best work. He wrote 
operas; cantatas; Scottish rhapsodies; a 
concerto and a pibroch for violin; chamber 
music, songs, &c. See his A Musician's 
Narrative (1927). 

(4) Sir (Edward Montague) Compton 

(1883- ), British writer, born in West 

Hartlepool. His first novel, The Passionate 
Elopement, was published in 1911. There 
followed, Carnival (1912), Sinister Street 
(two volumes, 1913-14), Guy and Pauline 
(1915). In 1917 he became director of the 
Aegean Intelligence Service in Syria. There¬ 
after, from his considerable output, may be 
mentioned: Sylvia Scarlett (1918), Poor 
Relations (1919), Rich Relatives (1921), Vestal 
Fire (1927), Extraordinary Women (1928), 

The Four Winds of Love (four volumes, 
1937-45), Aegean Memories (1940), Whisky 
Galore (1947), Eastern Epic, vol. I (1951), 
Thin Ice (1957), and Rockets Galore (1957). 

In 1958 he became honorary chairman of 
the Scottish National Party. He was awarded 
the O.B.E. in 1919, and was knighted in 1952. 

See book by Urquhart (1956). 

(5) Sir George (1636-91), Scottish lawyer, 
born at Dundee, studied at St Andrews, 
Aberdeen and Bourges; in 1656 was called 
to the bar at Edinburgh; and in 1661 defen¬ 
ded the Marquis of Argyll. He was knighted, 
entered parliament for Ross-shire in 1669, 
and in 1677 was named king’s advocate. His 
career up to this point had been patriotic; 
unhappily in the popular mind he lives as 
‘ Bluidy Mackenzie tlie criminal prosecutor 
in the days of the persecution. He cultivated 
literature, was one of the first Scots to write 
English with purity, and in 1682 founded 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. He 
retired at the Revolution to Oxford, and 
dying in London, May 8, 1691, was buried at 
Edinburgh in Greyfriars Churchyard. His 
works were collected by Ruddiman (1716-22). 

See his Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, 
edited by T. Thomson (1821); and Andrew 
Lang’s Sir George Mackenzie (1909). 

(6) Henry (1745-1831), Scottish author, 
the ‘ Man of Feeling born in Edinburgh, 
became crown attorney in the Scottish Court 
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of Exchequer, and in 1804 comptroller of 
taxes.^ For upwards of half a century he 
was ‘ one of the most illustrious names 
connected with polite literature in Edinburgh’, 
where he died. His Man of Feeling was 
published in 1771 (ed. H. Miles 1928)- 
The Man of the World followed in 1773, and 
Julia de Roubigne in 1777. He deserves 
remembrance for his recognition of Burns, 
and as an early admirer of Lessing and of 
Schiller. See A Scottish Man of Feeling (1931) 
by H. W. Thompson, who edited his Anec¬ 
dotes and Egotisms (1928). 

(7) Sir James (1853-1925), British physi¬ 
cian, elected F.R.S. (1915), an authority on 
the heart, invented the polygraph to record 
graphically the heart’s action. See his 
Diseases of the Heart (1908). See Life bv 
R. M. Wilson (1945). 

(8) Sir Morell (1837-92), British throat 
specialist, born at Leytonstone, w'as knighted 
in 1887 after attending the German Crowm 
Prince (later Frederick 111), whose throat 
condition proved ultimately to be malignant 
and fatal, contrary to Mackenzie’s diagnosis. 
Mackenzie’s apologia provoked much resent¬ 
ment in German medical circles and earned 
him the censure of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. See Life by Haweis (1893). 

(9) William Forbes (1801-62), Scottish 
politician, born at Portmore, Peeblesshire 
M.P. for Peeblesshire 1837-52, introduced a 
liquor Act for Scotland, passed in 1853, 
providing for Sunday closing and other 
controls. 

(10) William Lyon (1795-1861), Canadian 
politician, born in Dundee, emigrated to 
Canada in 1820, and in 1824 established the 
Colonial Advocate. In 1828 he was elected to 
the provincial parliament for York, but w^as 
expelled in 1830 for libel on the Assembly. 
In 1837 he published in his paper a declaration 
of independence, headed a band of insurgents, 
and after a skirmish with a superior forced 
for a time maintained a camp on an island. 
Having fled to New York, he was sentenced 
by the U.S. authorities to tw^elve months’ 
imprisonment. He returned to Canada in 
1849, was a member of parliament 1850-58, 
and died at Toronto. He was the grandfather 
of W. L. Mackenzie King (q.v.). See Life by 
his son-in-law Charles Lindsey (1862), also 
M. Bellasis, Rise, Canadians (1955). 

MACKENZIE KING. See King (3 ). 

McKinley, Wllliam (1843-1901), twenty- 
fourth president of the United States, was 
born January 29, 1843, at Niles in Ohio, and 
served in the Civil War, retiring in 1867 as 
major to Canton, where he practised law. He 
was elected to congress in 1877, and repeat¬ 
edly re-elected. In 1891 he was made gover¬ 
nor of Ohio, his name being identified with 
the high protective tariff carried in the McKin¬ 
ley Bill of 1890, though subsequently modified 
by the Democrats in 1894. Chosen Repub¬ 
lican candidate for the presidency in 1896 and 
1900, he conducted exciting contests with 
W. J. Bryan, who advocated the cause of free 
silver, denounced trusts, high tariffs, and 
imperialism, and was understood to favpur 
labour at the expense of capital. Some Demo¬ 
crats, ‘ Gold Democrats ’ or * Sound Money 
Democrats in spite of their dislike to 
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McKinley’s policy on many points, supported 
him. In November 1900, as in 1896, he 
secured a large majority in the electoral 
college, as the representative of a gold stan¬ 
dard and of capital. In his first term took 
place the war with Spain (1898), with the 
conquest of Cuba and the Philippines. He 
was shot by an anarchist September 6, and 
died September 14, 1901. 

MACKINTOSH (1) Charles Rennie (1868- 
1928), Scottish architect, was born in Glas¬ 
gow and died in London. He exercised 
considerable influence on European design, 
his chief work being Glasgow School of 
Art. See Pevsner’s Pioneers of the Modern 
Movement (1936), and study by Howarth 
(1952). 

(2) Elizabeth ( ? -1952), British novelist 
and playwright, born in Inverness. Under 
the pseudonym of Gordon Daviot she wrote 
her best known novel. Kip (1929), and her 
more serious works, including the historical 
drama, Richard of Bordeaux (1932)—the 
work for which she is most remembered— 
and a biography of Claverhouse (1937). 
The Daughter of Time (1951), a detective 
story, was one of several which she wrote 
as Josephine Tey. 

(3) Sir James (1765-1832), Scottish writer, 
born at Aldourie on Loch Ness, studied 
medicine but settled in London as a journa¬ 
list. His Vindiciae Gallicae (1791) was written 
in reply to Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution; and he became secretary of the 
‘ Friends of the People He was called to 
the bar in 1795. In 1799 he delivered a 
brilliant series of lectures on the law of nature 
and of nations at Lincoln’s Inn; and his 
defence of Peltier (1803), charged with a libel 
on Bonaparte, was a splendid triumph. In 
1804 he was knighted, and appointed recorder 
of Bombay, and in 1806 judge of its Admir¬ 
alty Court; at Bombay he spent seven years, 
entering parliament after his return as Whig 
member for Nairn (1813). He wrote on 
history and philosophy. See the Memoirs by 
his son (1835), and the essays of Macaulay 
and De Quincey. 

(4) William (1662-1743), Scottish Jacobite, 
of Borlum, Inverness-shire, was ‘ out ’ in 
1715 and 1719, and the first time escaped 
from Newgate, but died after long captivity 
in Edinburgh Castle. He was an early 
arboriculturist. 

MACKLIN, Charles (c. 1697-1797), actor, 
born in the North of Ireland, the son of 
William M‘Laughlin, after a wild, unsettled 
youth, played in Bristol and Bath, and in 1733 
was engaged at Drury Lane. He steadily rose 
in pubhc favour, till in 1741 he appeared in 
his great character, Shylock, From this time 
he was accounted one of the best actors 
whether in tragedy or comedy. His last 
performance was at Covent Garden in 1789; 
but he survived, with an annuity of £200, till 
July 11, 1797. He was generous, high- 
spirited, but irascible: in 1735 he killed a 
brother-actor in a quarrel over a wig, and 
was tried for murder. He wrote a tragedy and 
several farces and comedies; of these 
Love a la Mode (1759) and The Man of the 
World (1781) were printed. See Lives by 
Congreve (1798) and Parry (1891). 


MACLAREN, (1) Charles (1782-1866) Scot 
tish writer and r^riiirxr- ^ pcot- 


writer and editor, born at Orm^r^n" 
East Lothian, was the first editor of ta’ 
Scotsman, editor of The Encvrlnnnt^^ 
Britannica (6th edition), and wrote 
of Fife and the Lothians (1839). ^^ology 
(2) Ian, pen name of John Watson riR^n 
1907), a Liverpool Presbyterian ministo 
born of Scottish parentage at Manning^ 
in Essex, whose amazing success with Hk 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush (1894), &c env. 
rise to the name ‘ Kailyard School ’ ^ 

MACLAURJN, Colin (1698-1746), ‘ Scottish 
mathematician, born at Kilmodan Arevl 
graduated at Glasgow in 1713, and in 1717 
became professor of Mathematics at Ah<-r 
deen, in 1725 at Edinburgh. In 1719 hi 
was made F.R.S. and published Geometrim 
Organica. His Treatise on Fluxions (1749 
was of great importance. ^ 

MACLEAN, Sir Fitzroy Hew (1911- \ 
British diplomat and soldier, educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, served with the Foreign 
Ofnee from 1933, and in World W n 
distiiigLUshcd himself as commander of the 
British military mission to the Jugoslav 
partisans (1943-45). M.P. for LancS 
from 1941, he was under-secretary for war 
from 1954 to 1957. His Eastern AppwaXs 
(1949), Disputed Barricade (1957) and 
Person from England (1958) have gained for 
him a considerable reputation as a writer 
He was created a baronet in 1957. 
MACLEHOSE, Agnes, nee Craig (1759- 
1841), Scottish surgeon’s daughter, married 
in 1776 a Glasgow lawyer, from whom she 
separated in 1780, when he went to Jamaica 
She met Robert Burns at a party in 1787 and 
subsequently carried on with him the well- 
known correspondence under the name 
‘ Clarinda ’. A number of Burns’s poems 
and songs were dedicated to her. 
MacLEISH, Archibald (1892- ), American 

poet, born at Glencoe, 111., became a lawyer 
but established a literary reputation with 
Conquistador (1932), a long poem on Cortez 
which won the Pulitzer prize, and other 
volumes of poetry. He also wrote social 
dramas in modern verse. He was librarian 
of Congress from 1939 and professor of 
Rhetoric at Harvard from 1952. 
MCLENNAN, John Cunningham (1867- 
1935), Canadian physicist, professor at 
Toronto (1907-31), did much research on 
electricity and the superconductivity of 
metals. In 1932 he succeeded in liquefying 
helium. 

MacLEOD, George Fieldcn, ~lowd' (1895- 
), Scottish Presbyterian divine, second 
son of Sir John MacLeod, 1st Bart, a Glasgow 
M.P., was educated at Winchester and Oriel 
College, Oxford, won the M.C. and Croix de 
Guerre as an infantry ofiicer in World War I, 
and subsequently studied theology at Edin¬ 
burgh, becoming a minister at St Culhbert’s 
there (1926-30) and at Govan (1930-38). 
Convinced of the need for corporate activity 
among Christians, he founded the Iona 
Community, which set about restoring the 
ruined abbey on that historic island. The 
original dozen ministers and helpers soon 
grew in number and, working there every 
summer, renovated most of the monastic 
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buildings. As moderator of the General 
Assembly (1957-58) George MacLeod was a 
controversial figure owing to his support 
for the unpopular scheme to introduce 
bishops into the kirk in the interests of 
church unity. Well known as a writer and 
broadcaster, he is strongly left-wing, as his 
Only One Way Left (1956) testifies. He 
succeeded to the baronetcy in 1924, but 
prefers not to use the title. 

MACLEOD, (1) Fiona. See Sharp (7), 

(2) John James Rickard (1876-1935), 
Scottish physiologist, educated at Aberdeen, 
Leipzig and Cambridge, professor of Physi¬ 
ology at Cleveland, Ohio (1903), Toronto 
(1918) and Aberdeen (1928), in 1922 along 
with Banting and Best discovered insulin. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1923, in which year 
also he shared the Nobel prize with Banting. 

(3) Norman (1812-72), Scottish divine, 
was born, a minister’s son, at Campbeltown, 
Argyll. He attended Glasgow University, 
and was minister of Loudon 18 38-43, 
Dalkeith 1843—45 and the Barony Church, 
Glasgow, from 1851 till his death, June 16, 
1872. He was made a Queen’s Chaplain in 
1857, and in 1869 was moderator of the 
General Assembly- From 1860 till 1872 he 
edited Good Words^ contributing tales, essays, 
verses, sermons, and he wrote several books. 
See Memoir by the Rev. Donald Macleod 
(1876). 

MACLISE, Daniel (1806-70), British painter, 
son of a Highland soldier named M^Leish, 
bom at Cork, entered the school of the Royal 
Academy, London, in 1828. His frescoes in 
the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, 
The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher 
(1861) and The Death of Nelson (1864) are 
his most notable works. He died at Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, April 25, 1870. His sketches 
of contemporaries in FraseNs Magazine 
(1830-38) were republished in 1874 and 1883. 
See the Memoir by O’Driscoll (1871). 

MACIVIAHON, Marie Edme Patrice Maurice 
de, rnek-mahn' (1808-93), descended from an 
Irish Jacobite family, was born at Sully near 
Autun. Entering the army, he served in 
Algeria, and distinguished himself at Con¬ 
stantine (1837), commanded at the Malakofi 
(1855), was again conspicuous in Algeria 
(1857-58), and for his services in the Italian 
campaign (1859) was made marshal and 
Duke of Magenta. He became governor- 
general of Algeria in 1864. In the Franco- 
German war (1870-71) he commanded the 
first army corps, but was defeated at Worth, 
and captured at Sedan. After the w'ar, as 
commander of the army of Versailles, he 
suppressed the Commune. In 1873 he was 
elected president of the Republic for seven 
years, and was suspected, not unjustly, of 
reactionary and monarchical leanings. He 
resigned in 1879, and died at Chateau la 
Foret, October 17, 1893. See Lives by 
Grandin (1893) and Montbrillant (1894). 

MacMASTER, John Bach (1852-1932), Amer¬ 
ican historian, born at Brooklyn, studied civil 
engineering, but in 1883-1920 was professor 
of American History in Pennsylvania 
University. He wrote a History of the Feople 
of the U,S> (8 vols. 1883-1913), Franklin as a 
Man of Letters (1887), and other works. 


MACMILLAN, (i) Alexander (1818-96). 
See below (2). 

(2) Daniel (1813-57), Scottish bookseller 
and publisher, was born at Upper Corrie, 
Arran. Apprenticed to booksellers in 
Scotland and Cambridge, in 1843 he and his 
brother Alexander opened a book-shop in 
AJdersgate Street, London, and finally in the 
same year moved to Cambridge where he 
prospered. _ By 1844 he had branched out 
into publishing, first educational and religious 
works and by 1855 English classics such as 
Kingsley’s Westward Bo! and Tom BrowNs 
Schooldays in 1857. In the year after his 
death (1858) the firm having become so 
successful opened a branch in London and 
by 1893 had become a limited liability 
company with Daniel’s son, Frederick (1851- 
1936), as chairman. His other son, Maurice, 
father of (3) was also a partner. See a 
memoir by Hughes (1882), a life of Alexander 
by C. L. Graves (1910) and Morgan, House of 
Macmillan (1943). 

(3) Harold (1894- ), British statesman, 

educated at Eton, took a first class in classical 
Moderations at Balliol College, Oxford, his 
studies having been interrupted by service 
with the Grenadier Guards during the first 
World War, in which he was seriously 
wounded. In 1919-20 he was in Canada as 
A.D.C. to the governor-general, the Duke of 
Devonshire, whose daughter he married. 
Returning to Britain, he partnered his 
brother Daniel in the famous publishing firm 
of Macmillan & Co., but preserved his interest 
in politics and stood successfully as Con¬ 
servative M.P. for Stockton-on-Tees in 1924, 
was defeated in 1929, but was re-elected in 
1931. Partly because he was not always 
willing to conform with the party line, and 
partly, no doubt, because his air of intellec¬ 
tual superiority irked his more senior col¬ 
leagues, he remained a back-bencher until 
1940, when Churchill made him parliamen¬ 
tary secretary to the Ministry of Supply, and 
after a brief spell as colonial under-secretary 
in 1942 he w'as sent to North Africa to fill the 
ne\v Cabinet post of minister resident at 
Allied Headquarters where he achieved 
distinction by his foresight and acumen and 
by his ability as a mediator in the many 
clashes of factions and personalities "which 
bedevilled his term of office. Defeated in 
the Socialist landslide of 1945, he was again 
returned in 1951 and appointed minister of 
housing, silencing the derisive incredulity 
of the Opposition and the doubts of many of 
his own party by achieving the promised 
target of 300,000 houses in a year. He was 
minister of defence from autumn to spring 
1954-55, and thereafter foreign minister to the 
end of 1955, when he was appointed chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer. On Sir Anthony 
Eden’s resignation in 1957 he emerged, in 
Mr R. A. Butler’s w^ords, as ‘ the best prime 
minister we have % his appointment being 
received without enthusiasm, for as an 
intellectual and a dyed-in-the-wool aristocrat 
he was instinctively regarded with suspicion 
by the man in the street. Nevertheless, 
contrary to aU expectations, his economic 
expansionism at home, his resolution in 
foreign affairs, his integrity, and his infectious 
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optimism inspired unforeseen confidence, and published a poem, the Highlander (1758) and 
his popularity soared, to the great benefit of at Mofifat in 1759 showed ‘ Jupiter ’ Carlvle 
his party, whose fortunes were at a low ebb and John Home some fragments of Gaeiir 

when he took office. Having piloted the verse, with ‘ translations ’, published in 1760 

Conservatives to victory in the General The Faculty of Advocates now sent Mac 

Election, he embarked upon a new term as pherson on a tour through the Highlands tn 

prime minister in October 1959. collect more; but his unsatisfactory state 

(4) John (1670-1753), founder of the ments about his originals excited grav- 
Reformed Presbyterians, was born in Minni- suspicions. The result of his labours was the 
gaff, Kirkcudbrightshire, and died at Both- appearance at London in 1762, of Fingal an 
well. Epic Poem, in Six Books, and, in 1763 

MacMILLAN, Donald Baxter (1874- ), Temora, an Epic Poem, in Eight'Books A 

American arctic explorer, carried out storm of controversy soon arose m regard 
anthropological research among the Eskimos to their genuineness. The general verdict 
of Labrador, carried out important explora- that though Maepherson probably based 
tion in Greenland (1913-17), and led expedi- some of the work on truly Gaelic originals 

tions to Baffin Land (1921-22), North the poems of Ossian as he published them are 

Greenland (1923-24), the Pole (1925), &c. largely his own invention. Maepherson was 
See his Four Years in the White North (1924) appointed in 1764 surveyor-general of the 
Etah and Beyond {1921). Floridas, in 1779 agent to the Nabob of 

McMillan, (l) Edwin Mattison (1907- ), Arcot, and sat in parliament for Camelford 
American physical chemist, born in Cali- from 1780. He died February 17, 1796 at 
fornia, professor of Physics at the University his Inverness-shirc estate of Bcllville (Balavil) 
of California from 1946, was awarded (with and was buried at his own cost in West 
Seaborg) the 1951 Nobel prize for chemistry minster Abbey. He wrote a poor prose 
for his part in the discovery of the transuranic translation of the Iliad, pamphlets, &c. See 
elements. Lives by Bailey Saunders (1894) and J 9 

(2) Margaret (1860-1931), British educa- Smart (1905), and D. S. Thomson, The Gaelic 
tional reformer, born in New York and Sources of Maepherson's ‘ Ossian ' (1952) 
brought up near Inverness. She agitated MACQUARIE, Lachlan, me-kwor'ee {ij6[~ 
ceaselessly in the industrial north for medical 1824), Scottish soldier and colonial adminis- 
inspection and school clinics, and in 1902 she trator, born on the isle of Ulva, off Mull" 
joined her sister Rachel (1859-1917) in joined the Black Watch, and after service 
London, where they opened the first school in North America, India and Egypt was 
clinic in 1908, and the first open-air nursery- appointed governor of New South Wales 
school in 1914. After Rachel’s death, the following the deposition of Bligh (q.v.). The 
Rachel McMillan Training College for colony, depressed and demoralized, popu- 
nursery and infant teachers was established lated largely by convicts, and exploited by 
as a memorial. Margaret receiyed the C.B.E. influential land-grabbers and monopolists^ 
in 1917 and became a C.H. in 1930. See was raised by his energetic administration and 
studies by A. Mansbridge (1932), D’Arcy firm rule to a state of prosperity; its popu- 
Cresswell (1948) and E. Stevinson (1954). lation trebled, extensive surveys were carried 
M‘NAUGHT0N, Daniel, mek-naw'ten, was out, and many miles of road were built. In 
tried in 1843 for the murder of Edward 1821 political chicanery by the monopolists 
Drummond, private secretary to Sir Robert and his own ill health compelled him to return 
Peel. The question arose whether he knew to Britain, and he died disillusioned in 
the nature of his act. The House of Lords London. Known as the ‘ Father of Australia’ 
took the opinion of the judges, and the law he has given name to the Lachlan and 
of England as to the criminal responsibility of Macquarie rivers, and to Macquarie Island 
the insane is now embodied in the judges’ See Life by M. H. Ellis (1947). 

' answers’, known as the M‘Naughton MACQUER, Pierre Joseph, ma-kayr {111S~ 
Rules:—(a) Every man is presumed sane until 1784), French chemist, one of the first to 
the contrary is proved, {b) It must be clearly study platinum, discovered the arsenates of 
proved that at the time of committing the potassium and sodium. He was the compiler 
act, the accused was labouring under such a of a chemical dictionary (1766). 
defect of reason as not to know the nature of MACREADY, William Charles (1793-1873), 
the act, or that he was doing wrong. English actor, son of W. McCready, actor 

MACNEE, Sir Daniel (1806-82), Scottish and provincial manager, was born in London, 
portrait-painter, born at Fintry, Stirlingshire, March 3, 1793, and sent to Rugby. He was 
became P.R.S.A. in 1876, and next year was intended for the bar, but his father failing, he 
knighted. made his debut at Birmingham in 1810;’ in 

MacNEICE, Louis (1907- ), British writer, 1816 he appeared at Covent Garden; but not 
born in Belfast. Primarily a poet, he is the till 1837 did he take his position as leading 
author of several memorable verse-plays for English actor. In 1837 he inaugurated his 
radio, as well as translations of Aeschylus famous Covent Garden management, during 
and of Goethe’s He has also produced which he produced Shakespeare worthily, 

several volumes of literary criticism. His After two seasons he took Drury Lane (1841- 
Collected Poems were published in 1949, 1843), then played in the provinces, Paris and 

MACPHERSON, James (1736-96), ‘ trans- America. His last visit to the States was 
lator ’ of the Ossianic poems, was born marked by terrible riots (May 10, 1849) 
October 27, 1736, at Ruthven in Inverness- arising out of the ill-feeling borne by the 
shire, where, after studying at Aberdeen and American actor Forrest to Macready. In 
Edinburgh, he became a schoolmaster. He 1851 Macready took his farewell of the stage, 
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at Drury Lane. He died at Cheltenham, in exile since. Publications include- 


April 27, l67i. bee his Kemimscences and 
Diaries (1875), Diaries (ed. by W. Toynbee, 
1912), memoirs by Lady Pollock (2nd ed. 
1885), Archer (1890), Price (1895) and Life 
by J. C. Trewin (1955). 

MACROBIUS, Ambrosiiis Theodosius, a 5th- 
century neo-Platonist who wrote a commen¬ 
tary on Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, and 
Saturnaliorum Conviviorum Libri Septem, a 
series of historical, mythological and critical 
dialogues. See study by T. Whittaker 
(1923). 

M‘TAGGART, John M‘Taggart Ellis (1866- 
1925), British philosopher, born in London, 
was educated at Clifton College and, under 
Sidgwick and Ward, at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he lectured (1897-1923). 
His brilliant commentaries and studies on 
Hegel’s dialectic (1896), cosmolo^ (1901) 
and logic (1910) in which he clarified and 
consolidated Hegel’s system, although reject¬ 
ing many of the latter’s arguments and in 
particular Hegelian ethics and political 
philosophy, were preliminaries to his own 
constructive system-building in Nature of 
Existence^ vol. I (1921), vols II and III 
(posthumously, 1927), in which he argued for 
Hegelian conclusions but from novel starting- 
points which owed more to Leibniz than to 
Hegel, based on his famous Principle of 
Determining Correspondence or indivisibility 
of substance. His arguments for the unreality 
of time bewitched Russell and drove Moore 
to philosophizing in protest. An atheist yet 
a member of the Church of England, he set 
out his arguments for human immortality in 
Some Dogmas of Religion (1906). He was 
elected F.B.A. in 1906. See memoir by C. D. 
Broad in 2nd edition of the above (1930), 
Life by G. Lowes Dickinson (1931) and an 
exhaustive Examination by C. D. Broad 
(1933-38). A summary of his system 
appeared. Contemporary British Philosophy, 
vol. I, ed. J. H. Muirhead (1924). 

MacTAGGART, William (1835-1910), Scottish 
artist, born in Kintyre, studied painting with 
Macnee and Scott Lauder, and lived in and 
near Edinburgh, painting genre and landscape 
with imaginative insight. See Life by Caw 
(1917). His grandson William (1903- ), 
also a painter, is a prominent representative 
of the modern Scottish school. He was 
elected R.S.A. in 1948 and P.R.S.A. in 1959. 

MacWHIRTER, John (1839-1911), Scottish 
artist, born at Edinburgh, was apprenticed 
to a bookseller, but turned to painting, 
specializing in Highland scenery. He was 
elected R.S.A. in 1867 and R.A. in 1893. See 
Life by Spielmann. 

MADARIAGA, Salvador De, wu-thc- 
ryah'ga (1886- ), Spanish writer, was 

born at Corunna, was educated at the 
Institute del Cardenal Cisneros, Madrid, and 
at the ]&cole Polytechnique, Paris. He was a 
London journalist from 1916 to 1921 and 
director of the disarmament section of the 
League of Nations Secretariat from 1922 to 
1927. From 1928 to 1931 he was professor 
of Spanish Studies at Oxford and was 
Spanish ambassador to the U.S.A. in 1931 
and to France from 1932 to 1934. A Liberal 
opponent of the Franco regime, he has lived 

27 


Genius of Spain (1923), Theory and Practice 
of International Relations (1938), Portrait of 
Europe (1952) and Democraev v. Liberty? 
(1958). 

MADDEN, Sir Frederick (1801-73), English 
antiquary, born at Portsmouth, and knighted 
in 1832, was keeper of MSS. in the British 
Museum 1837-66. He wrote in Archaeologia, 
and edited Havelok the Dane (1833), William 
and the Werwolf (1832), the early English 
versions of the Gesta Romanorum (1838), The 
Wycliffte Versions of the Bible (1850), 
Layamon’s Brut (1847), and Matthew Pans 
(1858). 

MADERO, Francisco Indalecio, ma-Tnay'ro 
(1873-1913), Mexican politician, born at San 
Pedro, Coahuila State, and educated at the 
university of California. After some years’ 
exile in France, he entered Radical politics in 
Mexico in 1903 and in 1910 became leader 
in the successful revolutionary war against 
the government of Porfirio Diaz. He was 
elected president in 1911 and assassinated 
in 1913. 

MADISON, James (1751-1836), fourth presi¬ 
dent of the United States, born at Port 
Conway, Va., March 16, 1751, in 1776 was a 
member of the Virginia Convention, in 1780 
of the Continental congress, and in 1784 of 
the legislature of Virginia. In the Conven¬ 
tion of 1787, which framed the Federal 
constitution, he acted with Jay and Hamilton, 
and with them wrote the Federalist. He was 
the chief author of the ‘ Virginia plan and 
suggested the compromise by which, for 
taxation, representation, &c., slaves were 
regarded as population and not chattels, 
five being reckoned as three persons, and 
which secured the adoption of the constitution 
by South Carolina and the other slave-holding 
states. Madison was elected to the first 
national congress, now showed himself 
anxious to limit the powers of the central 
government, and became a leader of the 
Republican or Jeffersonian party. In 1801, 
Jefferson having been elected president, 
Madison was made secretary of state. In 
1809 he was elected president. The European 
wars of that period, with their blockades, &c., 
were destructive of American commerce, and 
brought on a war with Britain (1812). In 
1817, at the close of his second term, Madison 
retired. He died at Montpelier, Va., June 28, 
1836. See Life (1902) by G. Hunt, who edited 
his Writings (9 vols. 1900-10), J. Brant (3 vols. 
1941-50). 

MADLER, Johann Heinrich von, may'dler 
(1794-1874), astronomer, bom at Berlin, 
became director of Tartu Observatory, 
produced a map of the moon and carried out 
research on double stars. He died at 
Hanover- 

MADOC, a Welsh prince, long believed by his 
countrymen to have discovered America in 
1170. The story is in Lloyd and Powell’s 
Cambria (1584), and in Southey’s poem; the 
essay by Thomas Stephens written in 1858 for 
the Eisteddfod, and published in 1893, proves 
it to be baseless. 

MADVIG, Johan Nicolai (1804-86), Danish 
classical scholar, in 1829 became professor of 
Latin at Copenhagen, in 1848 inspector of 
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higher schools. He was one of the chief 
speakers of the national Liberal party, was 
minister of religion and education 1848-51, 
and was repeatedly president of the Danish 
parliament. Among his W'orks were Opuscula 
Acadeniicu (1834-42), the great Latin Gram¬ 
mar (1841), Greek Syntax (1846) and an 
Autobiography (1887). , ^ ^ ^ 

MAECENAS, Gaius Cilnius (d. 8 B.C.), Roman 
statesman and trusted counsellor of Augustus, 
whose name has become a synonym for a 
patron of letters. See J. W. DulT, Minor 

Latin Foets (1934). nnna xq'xq^ 

AIAELZEL, Johaim Nepomuk (1770-1838), 
German patentee of the metronome. See 
Beethoven. 

IVIAERLANT, Jacob van (c. 1235-c. 1300), 
Flemish didactic poet, author of verse 
translations of French and Latin originals, 
including the Roman de Troie (c. 1264) and 
de Beauvais’ Speculum Majas (1284). ^ 

MAETERLINCK, Coimt Maurice, may ier- 
Ungk (1862-1949), Belgian dramatist, born at 
Ghent. He studied law at Ghent University, 
but became a disciple of the symbolist move¬ 
ment, and in 1889 produced his first volume 
of poetry, Les Serres chaudes. in the same 
year came his prose play, La Frincesse 
Maieine, and in 1892 Felleas et Melisande, 
on which Debussy based his opera; other 
plays include Joyzelle (1903) and Mary 
Magdalene (1910). La Vie des abeilles (1901) 
is one of his many popular expositions ol 
scientific subjects, and he also wrote several 
philosophical works. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature in 1911, made a 
count of Belgium in 1932, and a member of 
the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences in 1937. See Maeterlinck by A. 

Bailly (1931). _ layr u i* 

MAFFEl, Francesco Scipione, Marchese di, 
maf-fa/ee (1675-1755), Italian dramatist, 
born at Verona, served 1703-04 under his 
brother Alessandro, a field-marshal. His 
tragedy Merope (1714) ran through seventy 
editions; the comedy Le Ceremonie (1728) 
was also successful; and Verona Illustrata 
(1731-32) was an important work. See Life 
by N. Ivanoff (Padova 1942). 

MAGELLAN, Port. Magalhaes, Ferdinand 
(c. 1480-1521), Portuguese navigator, born 
near Villa Real in Tras os Montes, served in 
the East Indies, and was lamed for life in 
action in Morocco. Offering his services to 
Spain, he laid before Charles V a scheme for 
reaching the Moluccas by the west, and sailed 
from Seville, August 10, 1519, with five ships 
of from 130 to 60 tons. Having coasted 
Patagonia, he threaded the strait which bears 
his name (October 21-November 28, 1520), 
and reached the ocean which he named the 
Pacific. He fell in an expedition in the 
Philippine Isles; but his ship, brought safely 
to Spain, September 6, 1522, completed the 
first circumnavigation of the world. See 
books by E. F. Benson (1929), S. Zweig 
(1938), and J. A. Robertson’s translation 
(1906) of Pigafetta’s contemporary account. 
MAGENDIE, Francois, ma-zhd-dee (1783- 
1855), French physiologist and physician, was 
born at Bordeaux, became prosector in 
anatomy (1804), physician to the Hotel-Dieu 
in Paris, and professor of Anatomy in the 


College de France (1831). Fie made impor¬ 
tant additions to our knowledge of nerve- 
physiology, the veins and the physiology of 
food, and wrote numerous works, including 
the Elements of Physiology, In his Journal 
de la Fliysiologie Expdrimentale are recorded 
the experiments on living animals which 
gained for him the character of an unscrupu¬ 
lous vivisector. 

MAGINN, William (1794-1842), Irish writer, 
born at Cork, and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin; took his LL.D. at an early 
age, taught in Cork for ten years, and in 1823 
removed to London. He was a prolific 
contributor to Blackwood's Magazine, the 
Standard and Fraser's Magazine. A collec¬ 
tion of his tales was edited by Partridge 
(1933). See study by M. Thrale (N.Y. 1934). 
MAGINOT, Andre, ma-zhee-no (1877-1932), 
French politician, born in Paris, was first 
elected to the Chamber in 1910. As minister 
of war (1922-24; 1926-31) he pursued a 

policy of military preparedness and began 
the system of frontier fortifications which 
was named the ‘ Maginot Line ’ after him. 
See Life by F. Bclpenon (Paris 1940). 
MiVGLlABECHI, Antonio, mal-ya-bek'ee 
(1633-1714), Italian bibliophile, born at 
Florence, was till his fortieth year a gold¬ 
smith, but gradually entombed himself among 
books. His learning and his memory were 
prodigious and precise. In 1673 he was 
appointed court-librarian by the Grand-duke 
of Tuscany; his vanity and intolerance 
involved him in bitter literary squabbles. 
His library of 30,000 vols. he bequeathed to 
the grand-duke; it is now a free library, and 
bears its collector’s name. See Hill Burton’s 
Book-blunter (1862). 

MAGNUS, St, (1) a Scandinavian Earl of 
Orkney, assassinated 1114 in Egilshay by his 
cousin Haco. See study by J. Mooney. 

(2), a monk of S. Gall, traditionally brought 
the gospel to the Allgiiu, and founded the 
monastery of Fiissen, where he died c. 750. 
MAGNUS. The name of seven kings of 
Norway. 

Magnus I, called The Good (reigned 
1024-47), made a succession treaty (1038) 
with Hardicanutc of Denmark, of which 
country he became ruler on the latter’s death 
in 1042. He also inherited Hardicanute’s 
title to the English throne but could not 
enforce it owing to internal strife. 

Magnus YI, called Lageboter, ‘ improver 
of the laws ’ (1238-80), ascended the throne 
in 1263, gave up the Western Isles and the 
Isle of Man to Scotland, and evolved a new 
legal code, introducing the principle that 
crime was an offence against the State rather 
than against the individual. 

MAGNUS, or Magni, Claus (1490-1558), 
Swedish historian, became secretary to his 
brother Johannes, Archbishop of Uppsala. 
After the Reformation they settled in Rome. 
On Johannes’ death Olaus became titular 
archbishop. Both wrote on Swedish history; 
Olaus’ famous work is his Historia de 
Gentibus Septentrionalibus (1555). 

MAHAN, Alfred Thayer, ma-han' (1840-1914), 
American naval historian, born at West 
Point, N.Y., served in the U.S. navy (1854- 
1896), and in 1906 was given the rank of 
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rear-admiral retired. He wrote Influence of 
Sea Power upon Plistory, 1660-1812 (3 vols. 
1890--92), Lives of Farragut, Nelson, &c. 
See life by W. D. Puleston (1939) and 
bibliography (N.Y. 1925). 

IVIAHDl. See Mohammed All 
MAHLER, Goslav (1860-1911), Czech-Aus- 
trian composer, born in Kaiist. In 1875 he 
went to Vienna Conservatory, where he 
studied composition and conducting. Unsuc¬ 
cessful in an opera composition with the 
work which he later turned into the cantata 
Das klagende Lied, he turned to conducting, 
rapidly reaching important positions at 
Prague, Leipzig, Budapest and Hamburg, and 
in 1897 he became conductor and artistic 
director at Vienna State Opera House, where 
he established the high standards for which 
that theatre has since become famous. 
Disliking the intrigues of theatrical life and 
the frequent personal attacks upon him due 
to his Jewish birth (though he had become a 
convert to Roman Catholicism), he resigned 
after ten years to devote himself to composi¬ 
tion and the concert platform, and from 
1908 to 1911 he was conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, spending his 
summers composing in Austria. His mature 
works consist entirely of songs and sym¬ 
phonies, in w'hich latter form he composed 
nine works on a large scale, five of them 
requiring voices, and he is best known by the 
song-symphony Das Lied von der Erde, 
which is not included in the nine; he left a 
Tenth Symphony unfinished. One_ of the 
greatest masters of the orchestra, his work, 
gaining popularity in Britain and already 
accepted in America and on the Continent, 
is the bridge between the late-romantic 19th- 
century style and the revolutionary works of 
Schoenberg and his followers. See Gustav 
Mahler, Memories and Letters, by Alma 
Mahler (trans. Basil Creighton, 1946), and 
biographies by Bruno V/alter (1937) and 
Donald Mitchell (1958). 

MAHMUD II (1785-1839), Sultan of Turkey 
from 1808. His reign was marked by the 
cession of Bessarabia to Russia (1812), 
Greece’s successful struggle for independence 
(1820-28), a disastrous war with Russia 
(1827-28), who would have seized Con¬ 
stantinople but for the Powers, and by the 
triumphs of Mehemet Ali (q.v.). He shat¬ 
tered the power of the janissaries by a 

massacre in 1826. _ 

MAHMUD OF GHAZNI (971-1030), sove¬ 
reign from 997 of Khorasan and Ghazni, 
repeatedly invaded India, and carried his 
conquering arms to Kurdistan on the west, to 
Samarkand on the north. See Life by 
M. Nazim (1931). 

MAHOMET. See Mohammed. 

MAHON, Lord. See Stanhope (5). 
MAHONY, Francis (1804-66), Irish priest, 
known as ‘ Father Prout bom at Cork m 
1804, became a Jesuit priest, but forsook his 
calling for journalism and poetry, 
remembered as author of the poems ‘ The 
Bells of Shandon ’ and ‘ The Lady of Lee 
See his works ed. Charles Kent (1881), with 

MAI, Angelo, mah'ee (1782—1854), Italian 
cardinal, born at Schilpario in Lombardy, 


was bred a Jesuit, but became a secular priest 
at Milan, and keeper of the Ambrosian 
Library, where he discovered and edited 
MSS. or fragments of several long-iost works. 
Transferred to the Vatican, he edited a 
number of important ancient texts, and left 
an edition of the Codex Vaticamis unfinished 
at his death. See Life by Prina (1882). 
MAIDMENT, James (1794-1879), Scottish 
lawyer and editor, born in London, was called 
to the Scottish bar in 1817, and became a 
great authority on genealogical law cases. 
His most ambitious work was The Dramatists 
of the Restoration (14 vols. 1872-79), edited 
with W. H. Logan. See bibliography by 
T. G. Stevenson (1883). 

MAILLOL, Aristide Joseph Bonaventore, 
ma-yol (1861-1944), French sculptor, born at 
Banyuls-sur-mer. He studied at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and spent some years 
designing tapestries. The latter half of his 
life was devoted to the representation of the 
nude female figure (e.g. the Three Graces in 
the Tate Gallery, London) in a style _ of 
monumental simplicity and classical serenity’. 
See the monograph by Bouvier (1945). 
MAIMBOURG, Louis, mi-boor (1610-86j, 
French Jesuit church-historian, born at 
Nancy, was expelled in 1685 from the order 
for his defence of Gallicanism, but became a 
pensioner of Louis XIV. He wrote histories 
of A •n ani sm, Lutheranism, Calvinism, and 
the prerogatives of the Church of Rome. 
MAIMON, Solomon, mi'mon (c. 1754-1800), 
German philosopher, born of Jewish parents 
in Lithuania, married at the age of twelve 
and studied medicine in Berlin. He wrote 
a critical commentary on the philosophy of 
Maimonides and was one of the earliest 
critics of the Kantian systern in Versuch fiber 
die Transzendentalphilosophie (1790) which 
Kant acknowledged. . 

maimonides, mhmon'i~deez, or Rabbi 
Moses ben Maimon (1135-1204), Jewish 
philosopher, was bom at Cordoba, March 30, 
1135, and studied the Aristotelian philosophy 
and Greek medicine under the best Arab 
teachers. His family had to conform to 
Mohammedanism, and migrated to Egypt, 
where he became physician to Saladin, and 
died at Cairo, December 13, 1204. He has 
been reckoned next to Moses himself for his 
influence on Jewish thought. Among his 
works are a commentary on the Mishna, and 
the Book of the Precepts, written first in 
Aorabic; the Mishne Torah or ‘ Second Law ’ 
(in Hebrew); and his greatest achievement. 
Guide for the Perplexed (see edition by Roth 
1948). See bibliography by J. L Gorfinkle 
(N.Y. 1932) and Lives by S. Zertlin (1935), 
A. Heschel (1935) and L. Roth (1948). 
MAINE, Sir Henry James Sunoner (1822-88), 
English historian, bom August 15, 1822, 
from Christ’s Hospital passed in 1840 to 
Pembroke CoUege, Cambridge. After various 
teaching posts in En^and, and administrative 
appointments in India, he was elected master 
of Trinity Hall at Cambridge in 1877, and m 
1887 Whewell professor of International Law. 
He died at Cannes, February 3, 1888. It is 
by his work on the origin and growth of legal 
and social institutions that Maine will be 
best remembered. His books include 
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Ancient Law (1861), Early Law and Custom 
(1883), and International Law (1888), See 
Memoir by Sir M. E. Grant Duff (1892). 

MAINTENON, Fran^oise d’Aubigne, Mar¬ 
quise de, mi-te~nd (1635-1719), second wife 
of Louis XIV, granddaughter of the Huguenot 
Theodore Agriippa d’Aubigne (q.v.), was born 
near the conciergerie of Niort where her 
father was a prisoner, November 27, 1635. 
At four years old she was carried to Marti¬ 
nique, whence she returned to France after 
her father’s death (1645), and became a 
Catholic; her mother’s death left her at 
fifteen in penury. She married the crippled 
poet Scarron (1652), and on his death (1660) 
again was reduced to poverty; but her 
husband’s pension was continued to her. In 
1669 she was given the charge of the king’s 
two sons by Madame de Montespan. By 
1674 the king’s presents enabled her to 
purchase the estate of Maintenon, and in 1678 
she had it made a marquisate. She had 
firmly established her ascendency over Louis, 
who, after the queen’s death (1683), married 
her privately in 1685. Her morals were 
severe, for her heart was cold. Her political 
influence was supreme in all but important 
questions of policy; she was a liberal 
patroness of letters. Often unhappy, she 
turned for solace to tlie home for poor girls 
of good family she had established at St Cyr. 
Hither she retired when the king died (1715); 
and here she died, April 15, 1719. Her 
pretended Memoires (1755) are spurious, but 
her delightful Lettres (1756; ed. Lavallee, 
1856; ed. Geffroy, 1887) are genuine. See 
works by M. Cruttwell (1930), M. Langlois 
(1932) and H. C. Barnard (1934). 

MAIR, John. See Major. 

MAISTRE, mes'tr\ (1) Joseph Marie, Comte 
de (1753-1821), French diplomat and 
political philosopher, born at Chambdry, 
on the occupation of Savoy in 1792 by the 
French, went into exile; in 1803-17 he was 
the king of Sardinia’s ambassador to St 
Petersburg. In his writings De Maistre 
maintained the pope as the source and centre 
of all earthly authority, and an ordered 
theocracy as the only protection from social 
and religious anarchy. See study by F. Bayle 
(Paris 1945). 

(2) Xavier, Comte de (1763-1852), brother 
of (1), born at Chamb6ry, joined the Russian 
army and became a general. He was an 
accomplished landscape and portrait artist, 
and wrote several charming novels. He died 
at St Petersburg. See books by Rey (1865), 
Maystre and Perrin (1895). 

MAITLAND, (1) Frederick William (1850- 
1906), English historian, grandson of the 
historian Samuel Roffey Maitland (1792- 
1866), educated at Eton and Trinity, Cam¬ 
bridge, was a barrister (1876), reader in 
English Law at Cambridge (1884) and 
Downing professor (1888). He wrote a 
History of English Law (1895, with Sir F. 
Pollock, q.v.), Domesday Book and Beyond 
(1897), and other brilliant works on legal 
antiquities and history. See A. L. Smith, 
F. W. Maitland, two Lectures and a biblio¬ 
graphy (1908), and Life by H. A. L. Fisher 
(1910). 

(2) Sir Richard (1496-1586), of Lethington, 


Scottish lawyer and poet, father of (3) 
became a lord of session in 1551, lord privv 
seal in 1562, and was conspicuous for his 
moderation and integrity. His poems— 
mostly lamentations for the distracted state 
of his country—were published in 1830 by the 
Maitland Club. He made a collection of 
early Scottish poetry, now forming two MS 
vols., which are in the Pepysian collection at 
Cambridge. He wrote also a Historie of thp 
Hons ofSeytoun. 

(3) William (c. 1528-73), son of (2) 

‘ Secretary Lethington ’, who in 1558 became 
secretary of state to the queen-regent, and 
in 1559 joined the lords of the congregation 
then in arms against her. In August 1560 
he acted as Speaker in the Convention of 
Estates, and was sent to the English court to 
represent the interests of the Protestants 
On the arrival of Queen Mary in 1561 
Maitland associated himself with Moray in 
opposing the extreme proposals of Knox. 
He represented Mary more than once at the 
court of Elizabeth; but made her his enemy 
by his connivance at Rizzio’s murder (1566), 
again, however, to become her counsellor! 
At first he favoured Bothwcll, and was privy 
to the murder of Darnlcy, yet on Bothwell’s 
marriage with Mary he acted with the 
insurgents. Nevertheless, after the queen’s 
flight to England, while seeming to side with 
the new government, he secretly favoured the 
exiled queen. One of the commissioners who 
accompanied Moray to present to Elizabeth 
their indictment against Mary (1568), he was 
plotting against his colleagues; and the 
formation of a party in favour of Mary was 
mainly liis work. Shut up in Edinburgh 
Castle, Maitland and Kirkaldy of Grange 
surrendered. May 29, 1573. Maitland died 
in prison in Leith on June 9. Sec Buchanan’s 
Chamaeleon; studies by J. Skelton (1887-88), 
E. Russell (1912). See also Lauderdale. 

MAJOR, or Mair, John (c. 1470-1550), 
Scottish theologian and historian, born near 
North Berwick, studied at Oxford, Cambridge 
and Paris, lectured on scholastic logic and 
philosophy. Fie also wrote voluminous 
commentaries on Peter Lombard, and a 
history of England and Scotland. In 1533 
he became provost of St Salvator’s College, 
St Andrews, an office which he held till his 
death. See Arch. Constable’s translation of 
his History (Scottish Hist. Soc. 1892). 

MAKARIOS III, properly Mihail Christo- 
doulou Mouskos (1913- ), Archbishop and 
Primate of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus, 
born in Ano Panciyia near Paphos. Fie was 
ordained priest in 1946, elected Bishop of 
Kition in 1948 and Archbishop in 1950. He 
has reorganized the Enosis Movement and in 
so doing has revealed himself as a shrewd 
politician and publicist. Implicated by the 
‘ Grivas Diaries ’ in the affairs of Eoka 
terrorism, he was arrested and detained for 
a time in the Seychelles, but returned to a 
tumultuous welcome in March 1959 to become 
chief Greek-Cypriot minister in the new 
Greek-Turkish provisional government. In 
December 1959 he was elected president of 
Cyprus. 

MAKART, Hans, rnah'kart (1840-84), Aus¬ 
trian painter, born at Salzburg, studied at 
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Munich and in Italy, settled n Vienna in 
1869, and in 1879 became professor at the 
academy there. He painted spectacular and 
historical pictures, gorgeous with colour and 
of gigantic size. See the Life of him by 
Von Liitzow (1886). 

MAKEHAM, William Matthew, mayk'em 
(d. 1892), British statistician, who formulated 
about 1860 the law of human mortality which 
bears his name. It was recognized by the 
Institute of Actuaries in 1887, but was later 
superseded in actuarial practice. 

MAKKARI, Ahmed el-, mak'- (c. 1585-1631) 
Moorish historian, bom at Makkara in 
Algeria, from 1618 made pilgrimages to 
Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem, and died at 
Cairo. He wrote a History of the Moham¬ 
medan Dynasties of Spain. 

MALACHY, St (c. 1095-1148), born at 
Armagh, became abbot of Bangor (1121), 
Bishop of Connor (1125) and Archbishop of 
Armagh (1134). In 1140 he journeyed to 
Rome, visiting St Bernard at Clairvaux. 
In 1148 he once more went to France, and 
died at Clairvaux in St Bernard’s arms. The 
curious ‘ Prophecies of St Malachy ’ first 
published in Lignum Vitae (1595) by the 
Flemish Benedictine, Arnold Wion, make 
prognostications about future popes. See 
St Bernard’s Vita Malachiae (in Migne’s 
Patr. clxxi) and Life by Luddy (1930). 

MALAN, Daniel Fran^iois, ma-lahn' (1874- 
1959), South African politician, born at 
Riebeek West, Cape Province, and educated 
at Victoria College, Stellenbosch, and 
Utrecht University. On his return to South 
Africa in 1905 he became a predikant of the 
Dutch Reformed Church and after ten years 
abandoned his clerical career to become 
editor of Die Burger, the Nationalist news¬ 
paper. He became an M.P. in 1918 and in 
1924 in the Nationalist-Labour government 
he held the portfolios of the interior, of 
education and of public health. He intro¬ 
duced measures strengthening the Nationalist 
position— in particular, that making Afri¬ 
kaans an official language. He was leader of 
the Opposition from 1934 to 1939 and from 
1940 to 1948 when, becoming prime minister 
and minister for external affairs, he embarked 
on the hotly controversial policies of apartheid 
with the aim of re-aligning South Africa’s 
multi-racial society. He described as the 
kernel of his segregation policies the Group 
Areas Act, dividing the country into white, 
black and coloured zones. The apartheid 
legislation, which involved strongly-contested 
constitutional changes, was met by non 
violent civil disobedience at home and 
vigorous criticism abroad. Dr Malan re¬ 
signed from the premiership in 1954. Crusty, 
austere, a scholar of profound convictions 
and an uncompromising manner. Dr Malan 
was a back-veldt Moses to the Boers. He 
never wavered in his pulpiteering belief in a 
strict white supremacy, in a Heaven-sent 
Afrikaner mission and a rigidly hierarchical 
society. 

MALCOLM, name of four kings of Scotland. 

Malcolm I, son of Donald, king of Alban 
942-954. 

Malcolm II, son of Kenneth, king of 
Scotia 1005-34. 


Malcolm III, called Canmore (Gael. 
Ceann-mor, ‘ great head ’), was a child when 
his father. King Duncan, was slain by 
Macbeth (1040). He spent his youth in 
Northumbria with his uncle, Earl Siw^ard, 
who in 1054 established him in Cumbria and 
Lothian. In 1057, after Macbeth w’as slain, 
he became king of all Scotland. His first 
wife, Ingibiorg, widow of Thorfinn of Orkney, 
had died; and in 1069 Malcolm wedded 
Margaret (q.v.), sister of Edgar the Atheling, 
whose cause he made his own. Five times he 
harried Northumbria (1069, 1070, 1079, 1091, 
1093); and there were counter-invasions by 
William the Conqueror and Prince Robert, in 
1072 and 1080. In 1092 Rufus wrested from 
Scotland ail Cumbria south of the Solway; 
and next year Malcolm marched into Eng¬ 
land, but was entrapped and slain at Alnwick, 
November 13, 1093. He left five sons, of 
whom four succeeded him, Duncan, Edgar, 
Alexander and David. His reign marks the 
transition of Scotland, Celtic and Culdee, to 
Scotland, feudal and Roman Catholic; but 
the change was mainly due to his saintly 
queen. 

Malcolm IV (1141-65), Malcolm the 
Maiden, king of Scotland from 1153. 

MALCOLM, Sir John (1769-1833), British 
soldier and diplomat, born at Bumfoot 
near Langholm, at thirteen entered the 
Madras army; was thrice ambassador to 
Persia (1800, 1807, 1810), governor of 
Bombay (1827-30) and was knighted in 1812. 
He entered parliament in 1831, opposing the 
Reform Bill. He published works on India 
and Persia. See Life by Kaye (1856). 

MALEBRANCHE, Nicolas, mal-brash {ieZ%~ 
1715), French philosopher, born at Paris, 
joined the Oratorians, and studied theology till 
Descartes’s works drew him to philosophy. 
His famous De la recherche de la verite (1674; 
6th ed. 1712) combines a psychological 
investigation of the causes of error with a 
mystic idealism—‘ the vision of all things in 
God the intervention of God being neces¬ 
sary to bridge over the gulf between things so 
unlike as the human soul and the body. 
Other works are Miditations chritiennes et 
mitaphysiqiies (1683) and Traite de morale 
(1684). He died October 13, 1715—not from 
the excitement of a dispute with Berkeley. 
For bibliography see E. A. Blampignon 
(1882). See studies by R. W. Church (1931), 
A. A. Luce (1934). 

MALENKOV, Georgi Maksimilianovich, 
mahVyen-kof (1902- ), Soviet politician, 
bom at Orenburg, became a deputy prime 
minister of the U.S.S.R. in 1946, and suc¬ 
ceeded Stalin in 1953. In February 1955 
Malenkov suddenly resigned, pleading inade¬ 
quate experience and admitting responsibility 
for the failure of Soviet agricultural^ policy. 
He was succeeded by Marshal Bulganin (q.v.) 
and relegated to the office of minister for 
electrical power stations, but in July 1957, 
having been accused, with Molotov and 
Kaganovich, of setting up an ‘anti-party 
group he was dismissed not only from the 
government but from the party Presidium and 
Central Committee, and was rusticated to 
remotest Kazakhstan as manager of a 
hydroelectric plant. 
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MALESHERBES, Chretleo Guillaume de 
Lamoiguon de, mai-zerb (1721-94), French 
statesman, born at Paris, December 6, 
became in 1750 president of the Cour des 
Aides. He was a determined opponent of 
government rapacity and tyranny; as censor 
of the press he showed himself tolerant, and 
to him we may ascribe the publication of the 
Encyclopedie. In 1771 his remonstrances 
against royal abuses of law led to his banish¬ 
ment to his country-seat of Ste Lucie; at 
Louis XVFs accession (1774) he was recalled, 
and took office, but retired on the dismissal 
of Turgot, and, save a short spell in office 
in 1787, spent his time in travel or in 
the improvement of his estates. Under the 
Convention he came to Paris to defend the 
king, and from that day himself was doomed. 
He was arrested in December 1793, and 
guillotined, April 22, 1794, along with his 
daughter and her husband. Malesherbes 
was a member of the Academy, and brought 
an able pen to the discussion of agriculture 
and botany as well as political and financial 
questions. His Oeuvres cJioisies (1809) 
contains his most interesting writings. Sec 
Lives by Boissy d’Anglas (1818), Rozet 
(1831), Dupin (1841) and Vignaux (1874). 
MALET, (1) David. See Mallet. 

(2) Lucas. See Kingsley (5). 

MALHERBE, Franpols de (1555-1628), French 
poet, born at Caen. He was an industrious 
writer, producing odes, songs, epigrams, 
epistles, translations, criticisms, &c. His 
own poetry is colourless and insipid, but he 
founded a literary tradition; he led his 
countrymen to disdain the richly-coloured 
and full-sounding verses of Ronsard, and to 
adopt a style clear, correct and refined, but 
cold and prosaic. See Tilley’s From Mon¬ 
taigne to MolUre (1908); and study by J- de 
Celles (Paris 1937). 

MALIBRAN, Marie Felicita, mal-ee-brd 
(1808-36), Spanish mezzo-soprano singer, 
born at Paris, March 24, 1808, was the 
daughter of the Spanish singer Manuel 
Garcia (q.v.). See life by A. Flauent (Paris 
1937). 

MALIK, Jacob Alexandrovich (1906-^ ), 
Soviet politician, was born in the Ukraine. 
Said to be one of Stalin’s favourite ‘ juniors *, 
he was ambassador to Japan from 1942 to 
1945 and deputy foreign minister in 1946. 
In 1948 he succeeded Andrei Gromyko as 
Soviet spokesman at UNO and was ambas¬ 
sador to Britain 1953-60. 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Yakovlevich, -no/'- 
(1898- ), Russian general, born in 

Odessa, was a corporal in the first world war, 
when, after the Russian collapse, he escaped 
via Siberia and Singapore to fight in a 
Russian brigade in France, joined the Red 
Army after the revolution and was major- 
general at the time of the Nazi invasion in 
1941. He commanded the forces which 
liberated Rostov, Kharkov and the Dnieper 
basin and led the Russian advance on 
Budapest and into Austria (1944-45). When 
Russia declared war on Japan, he took a 
leading part in the Manchurian campaign. 
In October 1957 he succeeded Zhukov as 
Khrushchev’s minister of defence and appeared 
to be the latter’s eminence gris at the abortive 


East-West ‘ Summit ’ meeting in Paris in 
May 1960. 

MALINOWSKI, Bronislaw p 884-1942) 

Polish anthropologist, born in Cracow 
professor at London University and Yale' 
took part in expeditions to New Guinea and 
Melanesia, after which he wrote Argonauts 
of the Western Facific (1922), S'ejc and 
Repression in Savage Society (1927), &c. See 
H. M. Gluckman, Analysis of Sociological 
Theories of Malinowski (1949). 

MALIPIERO, Francesco, mal-i-pyay'ro (1882- 
), Italian composer born at Venice, has 
written much symphonic music in a highly 
characteristic style and has edited Monteverdi 
and Vivaldi. He is the author of Claudio 
Monteverdi (Milan 1930), Igor Stravinsky 
(Venice 1945) and the autobiographical 
Cost va lo mondo, 1922-45 (Milan 1946). 
See also book by M. Bontempelli (Milan 
1942). 

MALLARME, Stcphanc (1842-98), French 
poet, born at Paris, taught English in various 
schools, and became known by a translation 
of Poe’s‘The Raven’ (1875). In prose and verse 
he was a leader of the ‘ Symbolist ’ school, 
revelling in allegory, obscurity, bizarre words 
and constructions, vers fibre and word-music. 
VAprhs-midi d'^im aiine is his best-known 
poem. Sec works by H. Cooperman (1933) 
and H. Mondor (Paris 1941-42), and biblio¬ 
graphy by M. Mondor and F. Monkel 
(1927). 

MALLET, David (c. 1705-65), Scottish poet, 
was born near CriclT, the son of a farmer. 
Janitor at Edinburgh High School in 1717-18, 
he then studied at the university; in 1720 
became a tutor, from 1723 to 1731 in the 
family of the Duke of Montrose, living mostly 
in London, and changed his name ‘from 
Scots Malloch to English Mallet’. ‘Wil¬ 
liam and Margaret * gained him a reputation 
as a poet, which he enhanced by The Excursion 
(1728). To please Pope, Mallet reviled 
Pope’s critics in Verbal Criticism (1733). 
In 1740 he published a mediocre Life of 
Bacon; in 1742 another poem, The Hermit^ or 
Amyntor and Theodora^ and the same year 
became under-secrctary to Frederick, Prince 
of Wales. To gratify Bolingbroke he heaped 
abuse upon his dead friend Pope in a preface 
to Bolingbroke’s Patriot King, and he edited 
BoHngbrolce’s works; at the bidding of the 
ministry he directed the popular rage for the 
loss of Minorca upon Admiral Byng, and 
‘ for his seasonable intervention as Dr 
Johnson puts it, had a pension till his death. 
He received a legacy of £1000 from the 
Duchess to write a Life of Marlborough, but 
never penned a line. He also tried his hand 
at play-writing, Mtistapha pleased for a while 
in 1739; Eurydice (1731) and Elvira (1763), 
tragedies, were failures. Alfred, a Masque 
(1740), was written in conjunction with 
Thomson, and one of its songs, ‘ Rule Britan¬ 
nia ’, was claimed for both. See memoir by 
Dinsdale prefixed to his Ballads and Songs 
(1857). 

MALLOCK, William Hurrell (1849-1923), 
English political philosopher and satirist, a 
nephew of the Froudes, born at Cockington 
Court, Devon, won the Newdigate in 18J1 
whilst at Balliol, Oxford. He made a hit with 
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The New Republic (1877) and The New Paul 
and Virginia (1878). 

MALMESBURY, Earls of; 

(1) James Harris, 1st Earl (1746-1820), 
English diplomat, grandfather of (2), son of 
‘ Hermes ’ Harris (q.v.), held posts at Madrid 
(1768), Berlin, St Petersburg, The Hague 
(1784), and was made K.C.B. (1778), baron 
(1788) and Earl of Malmesbury (1800). In 
1793 he had seceded from Fox to Pitt, and in 
1795 had married by proxy and conducted 
to England the Princess Caroline. See 
Diaries and Correspondence (1844) and Lord 
Malmesbury and his Friends (1870). 

(2) James Howard Harris, 3rd Earl (1807- 
1889), English statesman, grandson of (1), 
who succeeded in 1841, and in 1852 and 
1858-59 was foreign secretary; in 1866-68 
and 1874-76, privy seal. See his Memoirs 
of an Ex-Minister (1884). 

MALMESBURY, William of. See William 
OF Malmesbury. 

MALONE, Edmund (1741-1812), Irish editor 
of Shakespeare, born in Dublin, graduated 
at Trinity College, was called to the Irish bar 
in 1767, but from 1777 devoted himself to 
literary work in London, his first work being 
a ‘ supplement ’ to Steevens’s edition of 
Shakespeare (1778). Malone’s own edition 
of the great dramatist (1790) was warmly 
received. He had been one of the first to 
express his disbelief in Chatterton’s Rowley 
Poems, and in 1796 he denounced the 
forgeries of Ireland. He left behind a large 
mass of materials for ‘ The Variorum 
Shakespeare edited in 1821 by James 
Boswell the younger. See Life by Sir James 
Prior (1860). 

MALORY, Sir Thomas (d. 1471), English 
writer, immortal in his w^ork, the Morte 
d'"Arthur. We learn from Caxton*s preface 
that Malory was a knight, that he finished his 
work in the ninth year of the reign of Edward 
IV (1469-70), and that he ‘ reduced ’ it from 
some French book. Probably he was the 
Sir Thomas Malory (d. 1471) of Newbold 
Revel, Warwickshire, whose quarrels with a 
neighbouring priory and (probably) Lancast¬ 
rian politics brought him imprisonment. Of 
Caxton’s black-letter folio but two copies 
now exist (reprinted by Oskar Sommer with 
essay by A. Lang, 1889-91). An independent 
manuscript was discovered at Winchester in 
1934. Morte d''Arthur ‘ is indisputably % says 
Scott, ‘ the best prose romance the English 
language can boast of’, and was a happy 
attempt to give epic unity to the whole mass 
of French Arthurian romance. Tennyson, 
Sv/inbume and many others are debtors to 
Malory. See his Works edited by E. Vinaver 
(3 vols. 1947), and Lives by E. Hicks (1928), 

E. Vinaver (1929). 

MALPIGHI, Marcello, mal-pee'gee (1628-94), 
Italian physiologist, was professor at Pisa, 
Messina and Bologna, and from 1691 chief 
physician to Pope Innocent XII. A pioneer 
in microscopic anatomy, animal and vege¬ 
table, he wrote a series of works on his 
discoveries. See Italian essays on him by 
Virchow, Haeckel, &c. (1897), and biblio¬ 
graphy by C. Frati (Milan 1897), 

MALl^liX, Andre, mal-rd (1901- ), French 
writer, bom in Paris, studied oriental lan¬ 


MAMELI 

guages and spent much time in China, where 
he worked for the Kuomintang and was active 
in the 1927 revolution. He also fought as a 
pilot in the Spanish civil war, and in World 
War II he escaped from a prisoner-of-war 
camp to join the French resistance movement. 
He was minister of information in General de 
Gaulle’s government (1945-46) and again, a 
minister delegate in^ the general’s cabinet 
from June 1958. He is known for his novels, 
which constitute a dramatic meditation on 
human destiny and are highly coloured by 
his personal experience of war, revolution and 
resistance to tyranny. Among them are Les 
Congudrants (1928), La Condition humaine 
(1933, winner of Goncourt prize), VEspoir 
(1937), La Lutte avec Fartge (1943). He also 
wrote La Psychologie de Part (1947). See 
studies by Mauriac (Paris 1946), Savane 
(Paris 1946) and Hartmann (1960). 

MALTHUS, Thomas Robert (1766-1834), 
English economist, was bom at The Rookery 
near Dorking, February 17, 1766. He was 
ninth wrangler at Cambridge in 1788, was 
elected fellow of his college (Jesus) in 1793, and 
in 1797 became curate at Albury, Surrey. 
In 1798 he published anonymously his Essay 
on the Principle of Population, of which in 
1803 he brought out a greatly enlarged and 
altered edition. In it he maintained that 
the optimistic hopes of Rousseau and God¬ 
win are rendered baseless by the natural 
tendency of population to increase faster 
than the means of subsistence. Malthus 
gives no sanction to the theories and practices 
currently known as Malthusianism, An 
amiable and benevolent man, he suffered 
much misrepresentation and abuse at the 
hands of both revolutionaries and conserva¬ 
tives. The problem had been handled by 
Franklin, Hume and many other writers, but 
Malthus crystallized the view's of those 
writers, and presented them in systematic 
form with elaborate proofs derived from 
history. Darwin saw ‘ on reading Malthus 
On Population that natural selection w'as the 
inevitable result of the rapid increase of all 
organic beings for such rapid increase 
necessarily leads to the struggle for existence. 
In 1804 Malthus married happily, and next 
year was appointed professor of Political 
Economy in the East India college at Hailey- 
bury. He wrote An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Progress of Rent (1815), largely anticipat¬ 
ing Ricardo, and Principles of Political 
Economy (1820); and died near Bath, Decem¬ 
ber 23/1834. See Bonar’s Malthus and his 
Work (1885), 

MALUS, Etienne Louis (1775-1812), French 
physicist, bora in Paris, carried out research 
in optics and discovered the polarization of 
light by reflection. His paper explaining the 
theory of double refraction In crystals won 
him the Institute’s prize in 1810. His death 
at an early age was due to the hardships of 
campaigning—he was an army instructor 
engineer. 

MALVERN. See Huggins (1). 

MAMAEA, mother of Alexander Severus 
(q.v.). 

MAMELI, Goffredo (1827-49), Italian poet 
and patriot, bora at Genoa, wote the fine 
war-song FrateUi dNtalia, and died in defence 
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of Rome, See Life by M. Marchini (Milan 
1928). 

MANASSEH (1), eldest son of Joseph, and 
founder of a tribe; (2) the son of pious 
Hezekiah, succeeded him as king of Judah 
(697-642 B.C.), but earned an evil name for 
idolatry and wickedness till, a captive in 
Babylon, he repented. The Prayer of 
Manasseh is apocryphal. . 

MANASSEH BEN ISRAEL (1604-57), Jewish 
scholar, born at Lisbon and taken early to 
Amsterdam, at eighteen became chief rabbi 
of the synagogue there. In 1655-57 he was 
in England, securing from Cromwell the 
readmission of the Jews. He wrote works in 
Hebrew, Spanish and Latin, and in English a 
Humble Address to Cromwell, A Declaration, 
and Vindiciae Judaeorum (1656). See life by 
C. Roth (1934). 

MANBY, George William (1765-1854), Eng¬ 
lish inventor, barrack-master at Yarmouth 
from 1803, showed in 1807 how to save ship¬ 
wrecked persons by firing a rope to the ship 
from a mortar on shore. He wrote on this 
method, on lifeboats, criminal law and other 
subjects. He was elected F.R.S. in 1831. 
MANCHESTER, Edward Montagu, Earl of 
(1602-71), after leaving Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, accompanied Prince 
Charles to Spain (1623), and in 1626 was 
raised to the House of Lords as Baron 
Montagu of Kinibolton, but was better 
known by his courtesy title of Viscount 
Mandeville. Siding with the popular party, 
and an acknowledged leader of the Puritans 
in the Upper House, he was charged by the 
king (January 3, 1642) with entertaining 
traitorous designs, along with the five mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons. He suc¬ 
ceeded his father as second earl in the same 
year. On the outbreak of hostilities he of 
course fought for the parliament. He served 
under Essex at Edgehill, then held the associ¬ 
ated (eastern) counties against Newcastle, 
took Lincoln (1644), and routed Prince 
Rupert at Marston Moor—that is to say, he 
nominally commanded; the real fighting was 
done by Cromwell and his Ironsides. He 
then marched to oppose the royalists in the 
south-west, and defeated them at Newbury 
(the second battle). But after this battle he 
again showed slackness in following up the 
victory, a fault that had been noticed after 
Marston Moor. In consequence Cromwell 
accused him of military incompetency in the 
House of Commons, and the two had a 
downright quarrel. The Self-denying Ordi¬ 
nance deprived Manchester of his command 
(1645), and this did not allay his bitterness 
against Cromwell. He opposed the trial of 
the king, and protested against the Common¬ 
wealth. Afterwards, having been active in 
promoting the Restoration, he was made 
Lord Chamberlain, a step designed to 
conciliate the Presbyterians. 

MANCINI, man-chee'nee, a Roman family 
famous for five sisters, daughters of Michele 
Lorenzo Mancini and Jeronima, sister of 
Cardinal Mazarin: 

(1) Hortense, Duchesse de Mazarin (1646- 
1699), was married olf by Mazarin to Armand 
Charles de la Porte, who assumed the 
Mazarin title, but she separated from him 


and became a famous beauty at the court 
of Charles II of England. She died at 
Chelsea. 

(2) Laura, Duchesse de Mercoeur (1636-57) 
came to the French court and was married 
to Louis de Venddme. The famous Due de 
Venddme (q.v.) was their son. 

(3) Marla, Princesse de Colonna (1640- 
1715), was a favourite of Louis XIV, who was 
prevented from marrying her only by the 
machinations of Mazarin. She lived in Spain 
for most of her life. 

(4) Marie Anne, Duchesse de Bouillon 
(1649-1714), became renowned for her 
literary salon and for her patronage of La 
Fontaine. She was banished in 1680, having 
been involved in the cause ceUhre of the 
notorious sorceress La Voisin (q.v.). 

(5) Olympe, Comtesse de Soissons (1639- 
1708), also a court favourite, was involved 
with her sister in the La Voisin intrigues and, 
accused of poisoning her husband and the 
queen of Spain, fled to the Netherlands. Her 
son was Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

MANDER, Karel van (1548-1606), Flemish 
painter of portraits, born at Meulebeke, lived 
mostly in Haarlem, and is chiefly remem¬ 
bered for his Schilderbouck (1604), a collec¬ 
tion of biographical profiles of painters, 
important as a source for the art history of 
the Low Countries. 

MANDEVILLE, (1) Bernard (1670-1733), 
English satirist, born at Dort in Flolland, 
look his M-D. at Leyden in 1691, immedi¬ 
ately settled in London in medical practice, 
and died there. He is known as the author 
of a short work in doggerel verse originally 
entitled The Gmmbling Hive (1705), and 
finally The Fable of the Bees (1723). Writing 
in a vein of acute paradox, he affirms that 
‘ private vices are public benefits \ and that 
every species of virtue is at bottom some form 
of gross selfishness, more or less modified. 
The book was condemned by the grand jury 
of Middlesex, and was attacked by Law the 
nonjuror, by Berkeley, Brown, Warburton, 
Hutcheson and others. Other works in an 
unpleasant tone are The Virgin Unmasked, 
Free Thoughts on Religion, See. See J. M. 
Robertson’s Pioneer Humanists (1907). 

(2) Geoffrey de, Earl of Essex (d. 1144), 
succeeded his father as constable of the 
Tower about 1130, proved a traitor alter¬ 
nately to King Stephen and the Empress 
Matilda, and taking finally to open brigan¬ 
dage, was besieged in the Cambridgeshire 
fens and slain. See monograph by J. H. 
Round (1892). 

(3) Jehan de, or Sir John, the name assigned 
to the compiler of a famous book of travels, 
published apparently in 1366, and soon 
translated from the French into all European 
tongues. It seems to have been written by a 
physician Jehan de Bourgogne, otherwise 
Jehan i la Barbe, who died at Liege in 1372, 
and who is said to have revealed on his 
death-bed his real name of Mandeville (or 
Maundevylle), explaining that he had had to 
flee from his native England for a homicide. 
Some scholarSjfhowever, attribute it to Jean 
d’Outremeuse, ' a Frenchman. Mandeville 
claims to have travelled through Turkey, 
Persia, Syria, Arabia, North Africa and 
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India, but much of his book is a compilation 
from various literary sources. See Hamelius’s 
edition (E.E.T.S. 1919—23) and studies by 
M. Letts (1949) and I. W. Bennett (1954). 

MANES, Josef, mah'- (1820-71), Czech artist, 
born in Prague. He was the pupil of his 
father, the landscape artist Antonin (1784- 
1843), and he was well known for his genre 
and historical paintings and portraits, many 
of which are in the Prague museums. See 
study by M. Lamac (Prague 1952). 

MANET, Edouard, ma-nay (1832-83), French 
painter. Intended for a legal career, he was 
sent on a voyage to Rio to distracthis thoughts 
from art, but this proved ineffectual, and 
having studied for a while under Couture he 
exhibited at the Salon in 1861. His Dejeuner 
sur rherbe (1863), which scandalized the 
traditional classicists, was rejected, and, 
although the equally provocative Olympia 
was accepted in 1865, the Salon remained 
hostile and Manet’s genius was not recog¬ 
nized until after his death. With Monet, 
Renoir and other rebels against tradition, he 
exhibited in the Salon des Refuses and helped 
to form the group out of which the Impres¬ 
sionist movement arose. Manet’s works are 
all characterized by a masterly understanding 
of the effects of light, but it is in his later 
canvases, such as Bar at the Folies Bergires 
(1882), that he is seen in the more truly 
impressionistic vein. See a Life by Tabarant 
(1947). 

MANETHO, Egyptian historian, was high- 
priest of Heliopolis in the 3rd century b.c. 
Only epitomes of his history of the 30 
dynasties are given by Julius Africanus 
(a.d. 300), Eusebius, and George Syncellus 
(a.d. 800). 

MANFRED (1232-66), king of Sicily, was a 
natural son of the Emperor Frederick II, and 
was made prince of Tarentum. For his half- 
brother, Conrad IV, he acted as regent in 
Italy (especially Apulia), and subsequently 
for his nephew Conradin (q.v.) bravely 
defended the interests of the empire against 
the aggression of Pope Innocent IV, who, 
however, compelled Manfred to flee for 
shelter to the Saracens. With their aid he 
defeated the papal troops, and became, in 
1257, master of the whole kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily. On the (false) rumour of Con- 
radin’s death (1258) he was crowned king at 
Palermo, and, in spite of excommunication by 
Pope Alexander VI, occupied Tuscany. His 
brief government was mild and vigorous; 
but Pope Urban IV renewed the excom¬ 
munication, and bestowed his dominions on 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX of 
France. Manfred fell in battle at Benevento. 

MANGAN, James Clarence (1803-49), Irish 
poet and attorney’s clerk, whose life was a 
tragedy of hai>Iess love, poverty and intem¬ 
perance, till his death in a Dublin hospital. 
There is fine quality in his original verse, as 
well as in his translations from old Irish and 
German. See editions of his Poems (1903), 
Prose Writings (1904), Lives by D. J. 
O’Donoghue (1897) and J. D. Sheridan 
(1937). For bibliography see P. S. O’Hegarty 
(1941). 

MANGNALL, Richmal (1769-1820), English 
teacher, bom probably in Manchester, was 


the head-mistress of a ladies’ school near 
Wakefield, where she died. Her redoubtable 
Questions, the pride and terror of generations 
of schoolgirls, reached an S4th edition in 
1857, and w'as even reprinted in 1892. 

MANICHAEUS, or Maul, man-i-kee'us (c. 
A.D. 215-276), the founder of the heretical 
Manichaeans, was born at Ecbatana, and 
about 245 began to proclaim his new religion 
at the court of the Persian king. Sapor 
(Shahpur) I. Bahram I abandoned him to 
his enemies, who crucified him. See study 
by E. Rochat (Geneva 1897). 

MANIN, Danieie (1804—57), Venetian states¬ 
man, born of Jewish ancesti^ at Venice, 
practised at the bar, and became a leader of 
liberal opinion; made president of the 
Venetian republic (1848), he was the soul of 
the heroic five months’ defence against the 
Austrians. When Venice capitulated (August 
24, 1849), Manin, with thirty-nine others, was 
excluded from the amnesty, but escaped to 
Paris, where he taught Italian, and died of 
heart-disease. His bones were brought to 
free Venice in 1868. See Lives by R. Errera 
(1923) and G. M. Trevelyan (1923). 

MANKOWiTZ, (Cyril) Wolf, man'ko-vtts 
(1924- ), British author, playwright and 

antique dealer, was bom at Bethnal Green, 
London. An authority on Wedgwood, he 
published Wedgwood (1953), The Portland 
Vase (1953), and is an editor of The Concise 
Encyclopedia of English Pottery and Porcelain 
(1957). Other publications include the novels 
Make Me an Offer (1952) and A Kid for Two 
Farthings (1953), and a collection of short 
stories, The Mendelman Fire (1957). Among 
his plays is The Bespoke Overcoat (1954). 

MANLEY, Mary de la Riviere (c. 1672-1724), 
English author of plays, and of the scanda¬ 
lous anti-Whig New Atalantis (1709), and 
Swift’s successor as editor of The Examiner 
(1711), was bom in Jersey, about 1688 
married bigamously a cousin, John Manley of 
Tmro, M.P., and died at Lambeth. 

MANN, (1) Heinrich (1871-1950), German 
novelist, brother of (4), bom at Liibeck, 
began to be described as the German Zola 
for his ruthless exposure of pre-1914 German 
society in Im Schlaraffenland (1901), trans¬ 
lated as Berlin, the Land of Cockaigne (1925), 
and the trilogy describing the three classes of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II’s empire. Die Armen (1917) 
the proletariat, Der Untertan (1918) the 
underling or bourgeois, and Der Kopf {1925) 
the head or governing class. He is best 
known for the macabre, expressionist novel. 
Professor Unrat (1904), describing the moral 
degradation of a once outwardly respectable 
schoolmaster, which was translated and 
filmed as The Blue Angel (1932). He lived in 
France (1933-40) and then escaped to the 
United States. Other works include Die 
kleine Stadt (1901) set in a small Italian 
town, and a remarkable autobiography, Ein 
Zeitalter wird besichtigt (1945-46). His 
influence is noticeable in Wassermann and 
Feuchtwanger. See studies by W. Schroder 
(1931), K. Lemke (1946) and H. Thering 
(1951). m 

(2) Sir Horace (1701-86), Horace Walpole’s 
lifelong correspondent, from 1740 was British 
plenipotentiary at Florence. See Doran’s 
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Mann and Manners (1876), and Sieveking’s 
memoir (1912). 

(3) Horace (1796-1859), American educa¬ 
tionist, born at Franklin, Mass., entered the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1827, and was 
president of the state senate. He was for 
eleven years secretary of the Board of 
Education. From 1853 he was president ot 
Antioch College in Ohio. See Life and Works 
(1891) and books by G. A. Hubbell (Phila¬ 
delphia 1910) and E. 1. F. Williams (N.Y, 
1937). 

(4) Thomas (1875-1955), the greatest 
modern German novelist, brother of (1), born 
June 6 into a patrician family of merchants 
and senators of the Hanseatic city of Liibeck, 
his mother being a talented musician of mixed 
German and Portuguese West Indian blood. 
The opposition between a conservative 
business outlook and artistic inclinations, the 
clash between Nordic and Latin tempera¬ 
ments inherent in his own personality and 
the Schopenhauerian doctrine of art, being 
the self-abnegation of the will as the end 
product of decay, was to form his subject- 
matter- At nineteen, without completing 
school, he settled with his mother in Munich, 
and after dabbling at the university, he 
joined his brother in Italy, where he wrote his 

Buddenbrooks {190\ ; trans. 
1924), the saga of a family like his own, trac¬ 
ing its decline through four generations, as 
business acumen gives way to artistic sensi¬ 
bilities. At twenty-five Mann thus became a 
leading German writer. On his return to 
Munich, he became reader for the satirical 
literary magazine, Simplicissimus, which pub¬ 
lished many of his early, remarkable short 
stories. The novelettes Tonio Kroner (1902), 
Tristan (1903) and DerTod in Venedig^ ‘ Death 
in Venice’ (1913; trans. 1916), all deal with 
the problem of the artist’s salvation, positively 
in the case of the first, who resembles 
Goethe’s Werther, negatively in the last in 
which an aesthete banker dies on the brink 
of perverted eroticism. The first World War 
precipitated a quarrel between the two novel¬ 
ist brothers, Thomas’s Betrachtunf^en eines 
Unpolitischen^ * Meditations of an Unpolitical 
Person’ (1918), revealing his militant Ger¬ 
man patriotism, already a feature of his essay 
on Frederick the Great (1915) and a distrust 
of political ideologies, including the radical¬ 
ism of his brother. Der Zauherher^, ‘ The 
Magic Mountain’ (1924; trans. 1927), won 
him the Nobel prize in 1929. It was inspired 
by a visit to his wife at a sanatorium for 
consumptives at Davos in 1913 and tells the 
story of such a patient, Hans Carstorp, the 
sanatorium representing Europe in its moral 
and intellectual disintegration. The same 
year, Mann delivered a speech against the 
rising Nazis and in 1930 exposed Italian 
fascism in Mario und der Zaiiherer^ * Mario 
an^d the Magician’ (1930; trans. 1934). He 
left Germany for Switzerland after 1933 and 
m 1936 delivered an address for Freud’s 
eightieth birthday. Both shared an enthusi¬ 
asm for Joseph, and Mann wrote a tetralogy 
on the life of that biblical figure (1933-43* 
trans. 1934-44). He settled in the United 
States m 1936 and wrote a novel on a visit to 
Goethe by an old love, Charlotte Buff, Lotte 


manning 

in Weimar (1939). His anti-Hitler broadca^. 
to Germany were collected under the ««« 
Achtung Europa! and Deutsche Hdrer CTOan 
In 1947 he returned to SwitzerlaTa^d 

w® feted by both 

West and East Germany. His greatest work 
a modern version of the medieval lee™? 
Doctor Faustiis (1947; trans. 1948) nm.’ 
together art and politics in the simultauMus 
treatment of the life and catastrophic end of 
an atonality-pioncering composer Adrian 
Leverkiihn and German disintegration h 
two world wars. His last unfinished wort 
hailed as Germany’s greatest comic novel 
Bekenntnisse des Hochstapler's Feliy Vr-nii 
Part I (1954), ‘ Confessions of the Confident 
Trickster Felix Krull ’ (trans. 1955), written 
with astonishing wit, irony and humour and 
without the tortuous stylistic complexities of 
the Bildimgsroman, commended itself most 
to English translators. Mann died Au^^ust 1 :> 
1955. Essentially a 19th-centQry gS 
conservative, whose cultural landmark 
vanished in the first World War, he was 
compelled towards a critique of the artistic 
Ambivalently the artist and the bourgeois 
fearer of Bohemianism, the unpolitical man 
with political duties, he was the brilliant story¬ 
teller in the classical German tradition whose 
subject-matter was paradoxically the’end of 
that tradition. Other later works include 
Der Erwdhite (1951) on the Life of the 
Gregory, Die Betrogene 
(1953) and Last Essays (trans. 1959) on 
Schiller, Goethe, Nietzsche and Chehov 
See bibliography, ed. K. W. Jonas (Minnesota 
1955), Mann’s Sketch of Mv Life (trans. 1930) 
biographical studies by J. Clcugh (1933) and 
J. G. Brennan (1942), and critical studies by 
H. Hatfield (1952), J. M. Lindsay (1954) 
R. H. Thomas (1956) and especially E. Heller 
The Ironic German i\95Z). ’ 

(5) Tom (1856-1941), English labour 
leader, by calling an engineer, was born in 
Warwickshire. See his Memoirs (1923). 
MANNERHEIM, Carl Gustav Emil, Freiherr 
von, man'ir-him (1867-1951), Finnish soldier 
and statesman, was born at Villnas and 
became an officer in the Russian Army in 
1889. PTc fought in the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-05 and the first World War. When 
Finland declared her independence in 1918 
(after the Russian Revolution), he became 
supreme commander and regent. Defeated 
in the presidential election of 1919, he retired 
into private life, but returned as commander- 
in-chief against the Russians in the Winter 
War of 1939-40. He continued to command 
the Finnish forces until 1944, when he became 
president of the Finnish Republic until 1946. 
See book by T. Borenius (1940). 

MANNERS. See Rutland and Granby. 
MANNING, (1) Henry^ Edward (1808-92), 
English Roman Catholic cardinal, born at 
Totteridge, Hertfordshire, from Harrow 
passed in 1827 to Balliol College, Oxford, 
and, after taking a classical first in 1830, was 
in 1832 elected a fellow of Merton. An 
eloquent preacher and a High Churchman, in 
1833 he became rector of Woollavington and 
Graffham, Sussex, and in 1840 Archdeacon of 
Chichester. On April 6, 1851, he joined the 
Church of Rome, and in 1865 succeeded 
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Cardinal Wiseman as Archbishop of West¬ 
minster. At the Oecumenical Council of 
1870 Manning was one of the most zealous 
supporters of the infallibility dogma; and, 
named cardinal in 1875, he continued a leader 
of the Ultramontanes. He was a member of 
the royal commissions on the housing of 
the poor (1885) and on education (1886), and 
took a prominent part in temperance and 
benevolent movements. He died January 14, 
1892, and was buried at Kensal Green. See 
Life by E. S. Purcell (2 vols. 1896) and E. E. 
Reynolds, Three Cardinals (1958). 

(2) Robert, See Robert de Brxjnne. 

(3) Thomas (1772-1840), English traveller, 
born at Broome rectory, Suffolk, in 1790 
entered Cains College, Cambridge; stayed 
there some years, studying Chinese; in 1799 
formed his friendship with Lamb: in 1806 
went out as a doctor to Canton; in 1811-12 
visited Lhasa in Tibet, the first Englishman 
ever there; returned in 1817 to England; 
visited Italy 1827-29; and died at Bath. 
See Memoir by Sir C. R. Markham (1876). 

MANNS, Sir August (1825-1907), German 
musician, born in Prussia, in 1855 became 
musical director at the Crystal Palace, and in 
1883-1902 conducted the Handel Festivals. 
He was knighted in 1903. See study by H. S. 
Wyndham (1909). 

MANNY, Sir Walter de (d. 1372), English 
knight, bom in Hainault, followed Queen 
Philippa to England in 1327, and fought 
splendidly for Edward III by land and sea 
against the Scots, Flemings and French. He 
was knighted and made Lord de Manny, 
received large grants of land, founded the 
Charterhouse monastery, and died in London. 
MANNYNG, Robert. See Robert de Brxjnne. 
MANOEL I. See Emanuel I. 

MANGEL II. See Manuel II. 

MANRIQUE, Jorge, -ree'kay (1440-79), 
Spanish poet, born at Paredes de la Nava, is 
remembered for his fine elegy on his father’s 
death Capias par la miierte de su padre, 
MANSARD, or MANSART, md-sahr, (1) 
Francois (1598-1666), French architect, 
brought a simplified adaptation of the Bar¬ 
oque style into use in France, designed Ste 
Marie de la Visitation (1632) and other Paris 
churches, the Chateau de Blois, Chateau de 
Maisons-Lafitte, &c., and made fashionable 
the high pitched type of roof which bears his 
name. See studies by Sir R. Blomfield (1935) 
and A. Blunt (1941). 

(2) Jules Hardouiia (1645^708), French 
architect, great nephew of (1), born in Paris, 
became chief architect to Louis XIV and 
designed part of the palace of Versailles, 
including the Grand Trianon. 

MANSBRIDGE, Albert (1878-1952), C.H. 
(1931), English educationist, born at Glouces¬ 
ter, founded the Workers’ Educational 
Association (1903). See his Trodden Road 
(1940). 

MANSEL, Henry Longueville (1820-71), 
English philosopher, Dean of St Paul’s, was 
bom at Cosgrove rectory, Northamptonshire. 
Educated at Merchant Taylors’ and St 
John’s College, Oxford, he became Waynflete 
professor in 1859, professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and canon of Christ Church in 1867, 
and Dean of St Paul’s in 1869. The pupil and 
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part«editor_ of Hamilton (q.v.), he went 
beyond his master in emphasizing the 
relativity of knowledge—alleging that we 
have no positive conception of the attributes 
of God. His works include Prolegomena 
Logica (1851), Metaphysics (1860), The Limits 
of Religious Thought (Bampton Lectures, 
1858), The Philosophy of the Conditioned 
(1866) and The Gnostic Heresies (with Life, 
1874), See study by Matthews (1956). 

MANSFELD, Counts of, a noble German 
family (founded c. 1060), whose castle stood 
near the Harz Mountains, 14 miles NW. of 
Halle. 

(1) Count Peter Ernst I (1517-1604), 
afterwards prince, took part in Charles V’s 
expedition against Tunis, and w^as made 
governor of Luxembourg. He fought against 
the French, made a name as one of the most 
brilliant Spanish generals in the Low Count¬ 
ries, was sent by Alva to the assistance of the 
French king against the Protestants (1569), 
and acted as governor of the Spanish Low 
Countries. 

(2) Count Ernst (1580-1626), natural son 
of (1), was a soldier of fortune in the Thirty 
Years’ War. Refused his father’s possessions 
the promised reward for his brilliant services 
in Hungary and elsewhere, he went over to 
the Protestant princes. After defending 
the Count-Palatine Frederick for a time 
(1618-20), he was driven by the disaster of 
the Weissenberg to retreat to the Palatinate, 
from which he carried on for two years a 
predatory war on the imperialists, defeating 
Tilly in 1622. He afterwards took service 
with the United Netherlands, beating the 
Spaniards at Fleurus (1622). At Richelieu’s 
solicitation he raised an army of 12,000 men 
(mostly in England), but in 1626 he was 
crushed by Wallenstein at Dessau. Later, 
when marching to join Bethlen Gabor of 
Transylvania, he died near Sarajevo in 
Bosnia. 

MANSFIELD, Earls of: 

(1) William Murray, 1st Ear! (1705-93), 
British judge, bom at Perth, the fourth son of 
Viscount Stormont from Westminster passed 
to Christ Church, Oxford, graduating B.A. 
in 1727. Called to the bar, he soon acquired 
an extensive practice; was appointed 
solicitor-general in 1742; entered the House 
of Commons as member for Boroughbridge; 
was appointed attorney-general in 1754; 
and became chief-justice of the King’s Bench 
in 1756, a member of the cabinet, and Baron 
Mansfield. He was impartial as a judge, but 
his opinions were unpopular; Junius bitterly 
attacked him, and during the Gordon riots 
of 1780 his house was burned. Made Earl in 
1776, he resigned office in 1788. See Lives by 
Holliday (1797), Fifoot (1936). 

(2) David Murray, ind Ear! (1727-96), 
British statesman, held various diplomatic 
posts abroad, became a privy councillor in 
1763, a secretary of state in 1779-82, and 
president of the council in 1783 and 1794—96. 

MANSFIELD, Katherine, pen-name of 
Katherine Middleton Murry, n^e Beauchamp 
(1888-1923), English short-story writer, born 
in Wellington, New Zealand, in 1908, 
settled in Europe. She married John 
Middleton Murry (q.v.) in 1918, and died of 
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tuberculosis at the Gurdiev settlement at 
Fontainebleau. Her sensitive style, which 
owed much to Chehov, has had a powerful 
influence on subsequent writers in the same 
genre. Her chief works are: Bliss (1920), 
The Garden Tarty (1922) and Something 
Childish (1924). Other publications are her 
Journal (1927), Letters (1930), Collected Short 
Stories (1945) and Letters to John Middleton 
Murry (1951). See studies by A. Alpers 
(1954) and J, Middleton-Murry (1959). 
MANSON, (1) George (1850-76), Scottish 
water-colour painter, born in Edinburgh, in 
1866 became a wood-engraver with Messrs 
W. & R. Chambers. In 1871 he devoted 
himself wholly to painting. His pictures are 
mostly from humble life. See Memoir by 
J. M. Gray (1880). 

(2) Sir Patrick (1844-1922), Scottish doctor, 
known as ‘ Mosquito Manson ’—from his 
pioneer work with Ross in malaria research— 
was born in Aberdeenshire, practised medi¬ 
cine in the East, became medical adviser to 
the Colonial Office, and helped to found the 
London School of Tropical Medicine. 
MANSTEIN, Fritz Erich von, man'shtin 
(1887- ), German general, became at the 

outset of World War II chief of staff to 
Rundstedt in the Polish campaign and later 
in France, where he was architect of Hitler’s 
Blitzkreig invasion plan. In 1941 he was 
given command of an army corps on the 
eastern front and though not trained in 
armoured warfare handled his panzers with 
great resource in the Crimea. Given the 
unenviable task of pulling the chestnuts out 
of the fire after the disaster of Stalingrad, he 
contrived with slender resources to extricate 
the right wing in sufficient strength to stage a 
successful counter-attack at Kharkov, though 
he failed to relieve the sixth army, beleaguered 
through Paulus’s blind obedience to Hitler’s 
imbecilic ‘ stand fast ’ orders. After being 
captured in 1945 he was imprisoned as a war 
criminal but released in 1953. A strong 
advocate of fluid defence for preventing the 
enemy ^ from exploiting an advantage, he 
embodied his theories and an account of his 
military career in his Lost Victories (Eng. 
trans. 1959). 

MANSUR. See Almansur. 

MANTEGAZZA, Paolo, man-te~gat'za (1831- 
1910), Italian physiologist, born at Monza, 
practised medicine in Argentina and at Milan, 
and became professor in 1860 of Pathology at 
Pavia, in 1870 of Anthropology at Florence. 
He wrote largely on the physiology of 
pleasure, pain and love, on spontaneous 
generation, and on physiognomy, as well as 
books of travel and novels. See Memoir by 
Raynaudi (Milan 1894). 

MANTEGNA, Andrea, man-tayn'ya (1431— 
1506), Italian painter, born in Vicenza in 
1431, was the favourite pupil and adopted 
son of Squarcione, the tailor-painter; a 
precocious genius, he set up a studio of his 
own when only seventeen. Having married 
a sister of the Bellinis and quarrelled with 
Squarcione, he was in 1460 induced by 
Lodovico Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, to 
settle in his city. There he remained, with 
the exception of a visit to Rome (1488-90) to 
paint a series of frescoes (now destroyed) for 
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Pope Innocent VIII’s private chapel in 
Vatican, until his death. His greatest worK 
at Mantua were nine tempera piew. 
representing the Triumph of Caesar ( 1482 - 0 ^ 
acquired by Charles I, and now at Hamptm 
Court. Mantegna was also engraver arrb; 
tcct, sculptor and poet. He did not’aim 
grace and beauty in his pictures—some of 
them are ugly; but his technical excellences 
greatly influenced Italian art. See books hv 
Juba Cartwright (1881), Maud Cruttw^b 

(1901), Kristeller (trans. Armstrong I 90 n 
W.G.^Constable (1937) and E. Tietzfcconrat 

MANTELL, Gideon Algernon (1790-18521 
English palaeontologist, born at Lewes 
practised as a doctor there and at Brighton 
Clapham and London, wrote popular books’ 
and did important work on Wealden fossils ’ 
MANTEUFFEL, Edwin Hans Karl SL 
von, man'toy-fel (1809-85), Russian field- 
marshal, born at Dresden of old Pomeranian 
family, was colonel of the Prussian guards bv 
1854. As commander of the Prussian troons 
^^san the war with Austria in 
1866, helped to reduce the Hanoverians to 
capitulation, and defeated the Bavarians in 
four battles. In 1870-71 he first commanded 
the army of the north, then in command of 
the army of the south drove Bourbaki and 
80,000 men into Switzerland. As viceroy of 
Alsace-Lorraine (from 1879) he was very 
unpopular. See Life by Keck (1889). 
MANUCCI, A. See Aldus Manutius. 
MANUEL, name of two Byzantine emperors- 

Manuel I, Comnenus {c. 1120-80), soii 
of John H, during his reign (1143-80) 
attempted to restore the fortunes of the East 
Roman Empire, and was successful against 
the Turks until his defeat at Myriokephalon 
in 1176, which invalidated all his earlier 
successes and marked the beginning of the 
downfall of the empire. 

Manuel 11, Palaeologus (1350-1423), son of 
Johannes V, for much of his reign, which 
extended from 1391 to 1423, was besieged 
in Constantinople by the Turks. At one 
point he was relieved by Tamur the Tartar 
advancing into Asia Minor, but, being a 
scholar rather than a statesman, he failed to 
profit from this diversion and was over¬ 
whelmed. 

MANUEL, man'yoo-eU kings of Portugal: 

Manuel I, more often known as Emanue 
(q.v.). 

Manuel II, also Manoel (1889-1932), king 
of Portugal, born at Lisbon, on the assas¬ 
sination of his father King Carlos I and the 
Crown Prince Luis on February 1, 1908, 
became king, but was forced to abdicate at 
the revolution of October 3, 1910. He settled 
in England at Fulwell Park, Twickenham, 
where he died. 

MANUEL,^ (1) Nikolaus, called Deutsch (1484- 
1530), Swiss poet, painter and reformer, was 
born and died at Bern. Beginning as a 
painter of stained glass, he changed over to 
orthodox media and produced biblical and 
mythological pictures in the Renaissance 
style, often showing the influence of Baldung 
in his tendency toward the macabre. He held 
several government offices, was a member of 
the Great Council, and wrote satirical verse, 
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See works by Schaffroth (1885), Handeke 
(1889) and Mandach and Kdgler (1940). His 
son, Hans Rudolf (1525-71), was also a 
painter. 

(2) Peter (1931-58), Scottish criminal, 
perpetrator of at least eight of the most 
callous murders in the history of crime. 
Between September 1956 and January 1958, 
in addition to committing a number of 
burglaries, he broke into the house of a 
Mr William Watt in Rutherglen and shot the 
three occupants dead, strangled and robbed 
seventeen-year-old Isabelle Cooke at Mount 
Vernon, robbed the house at Uddingston of 
a family named Smart, all three members of 
which he killed, and he shot dead a Newcastle 
taxi-driver. He was also accused of battering 
to death with an iron bar Ann Kneilands at 
East Kilbride, but was acquitted through 
lack of evidence. His trial at Glasgow high 
court was one of the most sensational in legal 
history. Having already on a former occasion 
conducted his own defence against a charge 
of indecent assault with a self-confident 
grandiloquence which deceived the jury and 
poisoned the character of his victim, he 
clearly considered himself more than a match 
for the conventional forces of law and order, 
and he arrogantly dismissed the eminent 
counsel appearing on his behalf. Conducting 
his own case with considerable skill and 
aplomb, he brought in a special defence plea 
giving alibis and attributing the Rutherglen 
murders to William Watt, who had already 
suffered 67 days of wrongful imprisonment as 
a suspect. Perhaps too contemptuous of the 
opposition, he overreached himself, was 
found guilty of seven of the murders, and 
was hanged, June 19, 1958. The Newcastle 
shooting was later officially attributed to him 
by an inquest jury. See J. G. Wilson, The 
Trial of Peter Manuel (1959). 

MANUZIO. See Aldus Manutius. 

MANZONI, Alessandro (1785-1873), Italian 
novelist and poet, was nobly born at Milan. 
He published his first poems in 1806, married 
happily in 1810, and spent the next few years 
in writing sacred lyrics and a treatise on the 
religious basis of morality. But the work 
which gave Manzoni European fame is his 
historical novel, I Promessi SposU a Milanese 
story of the 17th century (1825-27), the most 
notable novel in Italian literature. Spite of 
his Catholic devoutness, he was a strong 
advocate for a united Italy. His last years 
were darkened by the frequent shadow of 
death within his household. He himself died 
at Milan, leaving the memory of a great 
writer and singularly noble man. See 
Hoepli*s edition of his complete works, 
including his letters (Milan 1913), and books 
on him by De Gubernatis (1879), Graf 
(1898), De Sanctis (1922), B. Reynolds (1950) 
and A. Colquhoun (1954). 

MAO TSE-TUNG, mow'dze-doong' (1893- 
), Chinese Conununist leader, first 
chairman (1949) of the People’s Republic of 
China, was born in Hunan, the son of a 
peasant farmer. Educated at Changsha, he 
went in 1918 to the university of Peking, 
where as a library assistant he studied the 
works of Marx and others and helped to 
found the Chinese Communist party. 


Thereafter he set up a Chinese Soviet Repub¬ 
lic in S.E. China, defying the attacks of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces until 1934, when he 
and his followers were obliged to uproot 
themselves and undertake an arduous and 
circuitous ‘ long march ’ to N.W. China. 
From his headquarters in Yenan he resisted 
the Japanese, and on their collapse issued 
forth to shatter the Nationalist regime of 
Chiang _ Kai-shek and proclaim the People’s 
Republic of China in Peking in September 
1949. He resigned the chairmanship of the 
republic in January 1959, but continued as 
chairman of the party Politburo. The 
communism of Mao Tse-tung, with its 
emphasis on the peasants, though allied with 
that of Russia, is neither modelled on it nor 
dominated by it: it is set forth in his New 
Democracy (1940). Other writings include 
On a Prolonged and The New Stage. 

See Life by R. Payne (1951), and study by 
Schwartz (1951). 

MAO-TUN, pseud, of Shen Yen-ping (1896- 
), Chinese author, born in Chekiang 
province, became a leading literary figure in 
Peking, where he was a founder member of 
the Literary Research Society. His military 
experiences in Chiang Kai-shek’s Northern 
Expedition of 1926 provide colour for his 
trilogy Shih, most famous of his longer works, 
comprising the novels Huan-mieh (1927), 
Tung-yao (1927) and Chui-ch'in (1928). In 
Britain he is better known for his short stories, 
several of which have appeared in translation. 

MAP, orMapes, Walter (c. 1137-1209), Welsh 
poet and ecclesiastic, was born, of Welsh 
family, apparently in Herefordshire, studied 
at Paris, became a clerk of the royal house¬ 
hold, went on a mission to Rome, and became 
canon of St Paul’s and archdeacon of Oxford, 
He was certainly the author of the De Nugis 
Curialium (ed. by M. R. James, 1915), a kind 
of note-book of the court-gossip and events 
of the day; probably reduced the Arthurian 
romances to their existing shape; and may 
have written some part of the Latin poems 
(see Wright’s edition, 1841), in connection 
with which his name is best knovu. The 
Confessio Goliae is also attributed to him. 
See studies by J. Foster (1913) and A. 
Pauphilet (Paris 1921). 

MAR, John Erskine, 6th or 11th Earl of (1675- 
1732), Scottish Jacobite, bom at Alloa, 
began life as a Whig, and by his frequent 
change of sides earned the nickname of 
‘ Bobbing Joan He headed the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1715, was defeated at Sheriffmuir, 
and died in exile at Aix-la-Chapelle. See his 
Legacy, with introduction by the Hon. Stuart 
Erskine, published by the Scottish History 
Society in 1896. See the Earl of Crawford’s 
Earldom of Mar in Sunshine and Shade (1882), 
and study by W. D. Simpson (1949). 

MARAIS, Marin, ma-ray (1656-1728), French 
composer and viol player, was bom and 
died in Paris. As a boy he was in the Sainte 
Chapelle choir, later becoming a bass violist 
in the Royal Band and in the orchestra of 
the Opera, of which he later became joint 
conductor. A pupil of Lully, he wrote 
several operas, the most famous of which 
was Alcyone (1705), but his posthumous and 
ever-increasing reputation is based on his 
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music for the viol. Four of his nineteen 
children became musicians. 

MARAT, Jean Paul, ma-ra (1743-93), French 
revolutionary politician, was born at 
Boudry near Neuchatel. He studied medicine 
at Bordeaux, next went to Paris, Holland and 
London, and practised there with success. 
In 1775 he paid a visit to Edinburgh, and was 
made M.D. of St Andrews; and in June he 
was made brevet-physician to his guards by 
the Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X— 
an office which he held till 1786. Meantime 
he continued work in optics and electricity, 
and wrote several scientific works. But now 
revolution was in the air, and Marat, flinging 
himself into the war of pamphlets, established 
his infamous paper, VAmi du peuple. 
Throughout he fought ever for his own hand, 
denouncing all and sundry. His virulence 
provoked the most vehement hatred; but it 
made him the darling of the scum of Paris, 
and placed great power in his hands. Twice 
at least he had to flee to London, and once 
he was forced to hide in the sewers of Paris. 
His misadventures increased his hatred of 
constituted authority, and on his head rests in 
great measure the guilt of the infamous 
September massacres. He was elected to the 
Convention as one of the deputies for Paris, 
but was one of the least influential and most 
unpopular men in the House. After the 
king’s death his last energies were spent in a 
mortal struggle with the Girondins. But he 
was dying fast of a disease contracted in the 
sewers, and could only write silting in his 
bath. There his destiny reached him through 
the loiife of Charlotte Corday (q.v.), on the 
evening of July 13, 1793. Flis body was 
committed to the Pantheon with the greatest 
public honours, to be cast out fifteen months 
later amid popular execration. Sec Ch. 
Simond’s Autobiographie de Marat (1909); 
his Correspondance, ed. by Vellay (1908); 
Bax’s Marat (1900), Phipson’s (1924); Lives 
by Chevremont (1881), Cabanes (1890, 1911), 
L. Gottschalk (N.Y. 1927) and J. Shearing’s 
Angel of the Assassination (1935). 

MARATTI, Carlo (1625-1713), Italian painter, 
was born at Camerano, a leader of the 17th- 
century Baroque school. His chief works are 
in Rome, but the British Royal Collection 
contains a number of his drawings. 
MARBECK, or Merbecke, John (d. c. 1585), 
English musician and theologian, organist of 
St George’s Chapel, Windsor, was con¬ 
demned to the stake in 1544 as a Reformer, 
but pardoned by Bishop Gardiner. In 1550 
he published his famous Moke of Common 
Praier Noted, an adaptation of the plain 
chant to the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. 
He prepared the earliest concordance to the 
whole English Bible, and wrote several 
theological works. 

MARC, Franz (1880-1916), German artist, 
born at Munich, studied at Munich and in 
Italy and France; with Kandinsky he foun¬ 
ded the Blaue Reiter expressionist group in 
Munich in 1911. Most of his paintings 
were of animals (e.g. the famous Tower of the 
Blue Horses) portrayed in forceful colours, 
with a well-defined pictorial rhythm. He 
was killed at Verdun. See the monograph 
by A. J. Schardt (1936). 


MARCANTONIO, or in full Marcantonio 
Raimondi (c. 1488-1534), Italian engraver 
bora at Bologna, was at first a goldsmith* 
At Rome, where he worked from 1510 he 
was chiefly engaged in engraving Raphael’s 
works; and he is reckoned the best amongst 
the engravers of the great painter The 
capture of Rome by the Constable Bourbon 
in 1527 drove him back to Bologna, where he 
seems to have died. Sec A. M Hindv 
monograph (1912). 

MARCEAU, Francois Severin Desgraviers 
mar-sd (1769-96), French general, born at 
Chartres, helped in 1792 to defend Verdun 
with a body of volunteers, and for his services 
with the republican army in La Vendee was 
made general of division. He commanded 
the right wing at Fleurus, and in 1796 the 
first division of Jourdan’s army, investing 
Mainz, Mannheim and Coblenz. But whilst 
covering the French retreat at Altenkirchen 
he was shot, September 19, and died of his 
wound. His body was brought to the 
Pantheon in 1889. See Lives by Maze 
Parfait, T. G. Johnson (1896), Chuquefs 
Qirntre G^niraux de la Revolution (1911-12) 
and study by G. Lccomtc (Paris 1929) 

MARCEL, Gabriel (1889- ), French 

Christian existentialist philosopher and 
author, born in Paris, lectured and taught 
from 1912, served in the Red Cross during 
the first World War, and in his Journal 
metaphysiqiie (1927; trans. 1947) and in the 
essay ‘ Existence and Objectivity ’ (appended 
1952) struggled to break from idealism to a 
closer understanding of actual ‘ existence 
Even the empiricist explanation of the 
universe through sensations is to obscure 
actual existence by treating one’s own body 
as a ‘ third person ’. Philosophical reflection 
should not abstract but get as close as 
possible to actual existence. Even God’s 
existence cannot be arrived at intellectually 
but is bound up with our own ontological 
nature. Eire et Avoir (1935), ‘Being and 
Having’ (trans. 1950), The Philosophy of 
Existence (trans. 1948), in which he criticizes 
the more undisciplined ethics of Sartre’s 
existentialism and Le Mystbre de Vetre (1951), 
his Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen (1949-50) 
take his existentialism further. In 1929 he 
became a Roman Catholic. See also his 
plays, XJn Homme de Dieu (1929), Le Chemin 
de Crete (1936), La So if (1938), Croissez et 
multipliez (1955), &c. He was awarded the 
Grand Prix dc FAcademie fran^aise (1948). 
See also studies by E. Gilson (1947X G. 
Fessard’s preface to La Soif (1938) and H. J. 
Blackham, Six Existentialist Thinkers (1952). 

MARCELLO, Benedetto (1686-1739), Italian 
composer, was a judge of the Venetian 
republic, and a member of the Council of 
Forty, and afterwards held offices at Pola and 
Brescia. As a composer he is remembered 
for his Estro poetico armonico (1724-27) an 
8 -voIume collection of sellings for 50 of the 
Psalms of David, for his oratorio Le Quattro 
Stagioni (1731), and for his keyboard and 
instrumental sonatas. He wrote the satirical 
II Teatro alia moda (1720). See Lives by 
Busi (1884) and D’Angeli (Milan 1940). His 
brother Alessandro (c. 1684-c. 1750), philo¬ 
sopher and mathematician as well as com- 
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poser, published a number of cantatas, 
sonatas and concertos under the pseudonym 
‘ Eterico StinfaUco 

MARCELLUS, (1) the name of two popes, 
the first martyred in 310; the second as 
Cardinal Marcello Cervini presided over the 
Council of Trent, was elected pope in 1555, 
but survived his elevation only three weeks. 
See study by G. B. Manucci (Siena 1921). 

(2) M. Claudius (c. 268 b.c.-208 b.c.), 
Roman general, who, in his first consulship 
(222 B.c.) defeated the Insubrian Gauls, 
and slew their king, Britomartus or Virido- 
marus, whose spoils he dedicated as spolia 
opima —the third and last time in Roman 
history. In the second Punic war he checked 
Hannibal at Nola (216). Again consul in 
214, he conducted the siege of Syracuse, 
which yielded only in 212. In his fifth 
consulship, 208, he fell in a skirmish against 
Hannibal. 

MARCH, mark, (1) Auzias (1397-1459), 
Catalan poet, born in Valencia, was pioneer 
of the trend away from the lyricism of the 
troubadours towards a more metaphysical 
approach. Influenced by Italian models, he 
wrote chiefly on the themes of love and death. 
See study by Pages (Paris 1912). 

(2) Francis Andrew, LL.D. (1825-1911), 
American philologist, born at Millbury, 
Mass., graduated at Amherst 1845, and 
became known for his historical researches 
in English grammar. See book by R. N. 
Hart (Easton, Pa. 1907). 

MARCHAND, Jean Baptiste, mar-shd (1863- 
1934), French soldier, joined the army at 
twenty, explored the White Nile, and caused a 
Franco-British crisis by hoisting the tricolor 
at Fashoda in 1898. As a general he distin¬ 
guished himself in the first World War. See 
Life by J. Deiebecque (Paris 1936), 
MARCHMONT. See Hume (6). 

MARCION (c. iOO-c. 165), early Christian 
heretic, a wealthy shipowner of Sinope in 
Pontus, about 140 repaired to Rome, and 
founded the semi-Gnostic Marcionites G44). 
See studies by A. Hamack (Leipzig 1924), 
E. S. Blackman (1948). 

MARCONI, Guglielrao, Marchese (1874- 
1937), Italian inventor, was born at Bologna 
in 1874, his mother being Irish. He success¬ 
fully experimented with wireless telegraphy 
in Italy and England and succeeded in 
sending signals across the Atlantic in 1901. 
He was awarded the Nobel prize in 1909 and 
took some part in Italian foreign affairs. 
See Lives by O, E. Dunlap (N.Y. 1937), 
S. Epstein and B. Williams (N.Y, 1943). 
MARCO POLO. See Polo. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS (121- 
ISO). See Aurelius. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS (176- 
217). See C aracalla. 

MARE, De La. See De La Mare. 
MARENZIO, Luca (1560-99), Itafian com¬ 
poser, born at Coccagiio near Brescia, court 
musician to Sigismund III of Poland, was a 
prolific writer of madrigals. 

MAREY, Etienne Jules (1830-1903), French 
physiologist, born at Beaune, pioneered 
scientific cinematography with his studies 
(1887-1900) of animal movement. In the 
course of his researches he invented a number 


ol improvements in camera design and 
succeeded in reducing exposure time to the 
region of 1/25,000 of a second for the purpose 
of photographing the fiight of insects. 

MARGARET, Saint (c. 1045-93), Scottish 
queen, born in Hungary, later came to 
England, but after the Norman Conquest 
with her mother, sister and her boy 
brother, Edgar the Atheling (q.v.), she fled 
from Northumberland to Scotland. Young, 
lovely, learned and pious, she won the heart 
of the rude Scottish king, Malcolm Canmore 
(q.v.), who next year wedded her at Dun¬ 
fermline. She did much to civilize the 
northern realm, and still more to assimilate 
the old Celtic Church to the rest of Christen¬ 
dom. She built, too, a stately church at 
Dunfermline, and re-founded Iona, inno¬ 
cent IV canonized her in 1251. See the Latin 
Life ascribed to her confessor Turgot (trans. 
by Forbes-Leith, 3rd ed, 1896), Samuel 
Cowan’s The Princess Margaret (1911), Lucy 
Menzies’s St Margaret (1925), and life by 
A. Henderson-Howat (1948). 

jMARGARET (1353-1412), queen of Den¬ 
mark, Norway and Sw^eden, was the daughter 
of V^aldemar IV of Denmark, and wffe of 
Haakon VI of Norway and on the death of 
her father without male heirs in 1375, the 
Danish nobles offered her the crown in trust 
for her infant son Olaf (who died 1387). By 
Haakon’s death in 1380 Margaret became 
ruler of Norway; and in 1388 the Swedish 
nobles, disgusted with their king, Albert of 
Mecklenburg, offered her his crown, where¬ 
upon she invaded Sweden, and took Albert 
prisoner. She got her grand-nephew Eric 
of Pomerania crowned king of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms (1396), the power 
remaining in her own hands. In 1397 the 
Union of Caimar stipulated that the three 
kingdoms should remain for ever under one 
king, each retaining its laws. See Life by 
M. HiU (1899). 

MARGARET OF ANJOU (1429-82), Queen 
of England, daughter of Rene of Anjou, in 
1445 was married to Henry VI (q.v.) of 
England. Owing to his weak intellect she 
was the virtual sovereign; and the war of 
1449, in which Normandy was lost, was laid 
by the English to her charge. In the Wars of 
the Roses, Margaret, after a brave struggle of 
nearly twenty years, was finally defeated at 
Tewkesbury (1471), and lay in the Tower four 
years, till ransomed by Louis XI. She then 
retired to France, and died at the castle of 
Dampierre near Saumur. See Lives by Mrs 
Hookham (1872) and 1. J. Bagley (1948). 

MARGARET OF AUSTRIA (1480-1530), 
regent of the Netherlands, daughter of 
Maximilian I, she married first the Infante 
Juan, then Philibert II of Savoy. From 1507 
she proved a wise regent of the Netherlands. 
See works by C. Hare (1907), Treniayne 
(1908), M. Bnicher (LiUe 1927), H. Carton 
de Wiart (Paris 1935). 

MARGARET OF NAVARRE (1492-1549), 
Queen of Navarre, in her youth known as 
Marguerite d’AngouItoe, was the sister 
of Francis I of France. In 1509 she was 
married to the Duke of Alen 9 on, who died in 
1525; and in 1527 to Henri d’Albret, titular 
king of Navarre, to whom she bore Jeanne 
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d’Albret, mother of the great Henry IV. She 
encouraged agriculture, the arts and learning, 
and sheltered religious reformers like Marot. 
Her writings include Letters (ed. by Genin, 
1843), poems entitled Les Marguerites de la 
marguerite des princesses (1547; ed. by 
Frank, 1873), and especially the famous 
Heptamiron (1558; ed. by Leroux de Lincy, 

5 vols. 1855; trans., with critical essay by 
Saintsbury, 1894) and modelled on Boccaccio. 
In 1895 were discovered two dramas, letters, 
dialogues, and Le Navire and Les Prisons^ 
written in the last four years of her life, many 
of them in mental anguish {Les Dernieres 
poesies^ ed, by A. Lefranc, 1896). See the 
scholarly study by Pierre Jourda (Paris 1931); 
also T/ie Pearl of Princesses^ by Williams 
(1916), and works by S. Putnam (1936), 

L. Febvre (1944) and longh (1954). 
MARGARET OF PARMA (1522-86), regent 

of the Netherlands, natural daughter of 
Charles V, married in 1536 Alessandro de’ 
Medici, and in 1538 Ottavio Farnese, Duke 
of Parma and Piacenza, to whom she bore 
Alessandro Farnese. From 1559 to 1567 she 
was regent of the Netherlands, manly, 
masterful, able, a staunch Catholic. Her 
correspondence with Philip II has been edited 
by Reiflenburg (1842) and Gacliard (1867- 
1881). See Life by F. Rachfal (Monaco 
1898). 

MARGARET OF SCOTLAND (1424-44), 
Queen of France, a poetess, and the eldest 
daughter of James I, in 1436 married at Tours 
the Dauphin Louis (Louis XI), who hated and 
neglected her. See Jusserand’s English Essays 
(1895), and a study by Barbe (1917). 
MARGARET OF VALOIS (1553-1615), 
Queen of Navarre, daughter of Henry II and 
Catharine de’ Medici, in 1572 became the 
first wife of Henry IV (q.v.) of France—a 
childless marriage, dissolved in 1599. See 
her Mimoires (trans. by Violet Fane, 1892) 
and Lives by Saint-Poncy (1887), J. H. 
Mariejoi (Paris 1928; Eng. trans. 1930) and 

M. Donnay (Paris 1946). 

MARGARET ROSE, Princess (1930- ), 

only sister of Queen Elizabeth II, was born at 
Glamis Castle, Scotland, on August 21, 1930, 
the second daughter of King George Vl and 
Queen Elizabeth and the first scion of the 
Royal House in the direct line of succession 
to be born in Scotland for more than three 
centuries. Her royal duties included tours 
to South Africa (with her parents and sister 
in 1947), to Rhodesia (1953), to the West 
Indies (1955), and to Canada (1958). A girl 
of great beauty and charm, her name was 
romantically linked in the newspapers with 
hypothetical suitors. As she approached her 
twenty-fifth birthday there were rumours 
of her possible marriage to Group-Captain 
Peter Townsend, a former royal equerry-of- 
honour, whose previous marriage had been 
dissolved. In October 1955 she formally 
renounced marriage with him. In April 1958, 
as the representative of Queen Elizabeth, she 
officially inaugurated the first Parliament of 
the West Indian Federation. In May 1960 
she married Anthony Armstrong-Jones (1930- 
), a royal photographer. 

MARGARET TUDOR (1489-1541), Queen of 
Scotland, the eldest daughter of Flenry VII, 


in 1503 married James IV (q.v.) of Scotland 
in 1514 Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus’ 
and, having divorced him, in 1527 Henry 
Stewart, Lord Methven. She spent most of 
her life in a series of political intrigues. See 
vol. iv of Mrs Green’s Princesses of En^lanH 
and Life by M. Glenne (1952). ^ ’ 

MARGGRAF, Andreas Sigismund (1709-82) 
German chemist, studied at Berlin, Stras¬ 
bourg, Halle and Freiberg. In 1747 he 
discovered the sugar in sugar-beet and so 
prepared the way for the sugar-beet industry 
MARGUERITE D’ANGOULEmE. See 
Margaret of Navarre. 


MARGUERITTE, Paul (1860-1918), and his 
brother Victor (1866-1942), born in Algeria, 
wrote in collaboration or separately novels’ 
histories, &c., many dealing with the Franco- 
German war period, as the series line ipoque 
(1898-1904). See works by E. Pilon (Paris 
1905), J. Guiree (Paris 1927, 1929). 

MARHEINEKE, Philipp Konrad, mahrdii'ne- 
ke (1780-1846), German Protestant theolo¬ 
gian, born at Hildesheim, was professor 
of Theology at Berlin (1811-46) and 
represented orthodox Hegelianism. He 
wrote on dogmatics, Christian ethics, and the 
Reformation. See study by A. Weber 
(Strasbourg 1857). 

MARIA CHRISTINA (1806-78), Queen of 
Spain, the daughter of Francis I, king of 
the Two Sicilies, and fourth wife of Ferdinand 
VII of Spain, was left by Ferdinand at his 
death regent for their daughter Isabella II. 
A Carlist war broke out, and in 1836 she was 
forced to grant a constitution; in 1840 was 
driven to France, whence she returned in 1843. 
Her share in the schemes of Louis-Philippe 
as to the marriage of her daughters in 1846, 
and her reactionary policy, made her un¬ 
popular. In 1854 a revolution again drove 
her to France, where, except in 1864-68 
(when she was in Spain), she afterwards lived. 
See E. B. D’Auvergne’s A Queen at Bay 
(1910). 

MARIA THERESA (1717-80), empress, 
daughter of the Emperor Charles VI, was 
born at Vienna, May 13, 1717. By the 
‘ Pragmatic Sanction % for which the principal 
European powers became sureties, her father 
appointed her heir to his hereditary thrones. 
In 1736 she married Francis of Lorraine, 
afterwards Grand-duke of Tuscany; and at 
her father’s death in 1740 she became queen 
of Hungary and of Bohemia, and archduchess 
of Austria. At her accession the chief 
European powers put forward claims to her 
dominions. The young queen was saved by 
the chivalrous fidelity of the Hungarians, 
supported by Britain. The war of the 
Austrian succession (1741-48) was terminated 
by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle; She lost 
Silesia to Prussia, and some lands in Italy, but 
her rights were admitted and her husband 
was recognized as emperor. Maria Theresa 
instituted financial reforms, fostered agri¬ 
culture, manufactures and commerce, and 
nearly doubled the national revenues, while 
decreasing taxation. Marshal Daun reorgan¬ 
ized her armies; Kaunitz (q.v.) took charge of 
foreign affairs. But the loss of Silesia rankled 
in her mind; and, with France as an ally, she 
renewed the contest with the Prussian king. 
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But the issue oi the Seven Years War (1756- 
1763) was to confirm Frederick in the pos¬ 
session of Silesia. After the peace she carried 
out a series of reforms; her son Joseph, after 
the death of her husband (1765), being 
associated with her in the government. She 
joined with Russia and Prussia in the first 
partition of Poland (1772), securing Galicia 
and Lodomeria; while from "the Porte 
she obtained Bukovina (1777), and from 
Bavaria several districts. She died November 
29, 1780. A woman of majestic figure and 
an undaunted spirit, she combined feminine 
tact with masculine energy; and not merely 
won the affection and even enthusiastic 
admiration of her subjects, but raised Austria 
from a wretched condition to a position of 
assured power. Although a zealous Roman 
Catholic, she sought to correct some of the 
worst abuses in the church. Of her ten 
surviving children, the eldest son, Joseph II, 
succeeded her; Leopold, Grand-duke of 
Tuscany, succeeded him as Leopold II; 
Ferdinand became Duke of Modena; and 
Marie Antoinette was married to Louis XYI 
of France. See Lives by Arneth (Vienna, 
10 vols. 1863-79), J. F. Bright (1910), Mary 
M. Moffat (1911), C. L. Morris (1938); 
Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa, by the 
Due de Broglie (trans. 1883); study by G. P. 
Gooch (1951); and other works cited under 
Frederick 11. 

MARIANA, Juan de (1536-1624), Spanish 
historian, born at Talavera, taught in Jesuit 
colleges in Rome, Sicily and Paris. His last 
years of ill-health he spent in literary labour 
at Toledo. His invaluable Historiae de Rebus 
Hispaniae (1592) he afterwards continued 
down to the accession of Charles V, in 1605; 
and his own Spanish translation (1601-09) is 
a classic. His Tractatus VJI Theologici et 
Historici (1609) roused the suspicion of the 
Inquisition. But his most celebrated work 
is the De Eege et Regis Institutione (1599), 
which answers affirmatively the question 
whether it be lawful to overthrow a tyrant, 
even if he is a lawful king. See study by 
J. Laures (N.Y. 1928). 

MARIANUS SCOTUS, (1) (c. 1028-83), Irish 
chronicler, was a Benedictine monk at 
Cologne 1052-58 and then a recluse at Fulda 
and at Mainz. His Chronicon Universale, 
from the creation to 1082, was printed in 
1559, 1601 and 1706, but first correctly by 
Waitzin Monumenta Germaniae. —(2) (-1088). 
Irish abbot and calligrapher, came to Bam¬ 
berg in 1067, became a Benedictine, was 
founder and abbot of the monastery of St 
Peter’s at Ratisbon, and died about 1088. 
He was a great calligraphist, copied the whole 
Bible repeatedly, and left commentaries on 
Paul’s Epistles and on the Psalms. 

MARIE AMELIE (1782-1866), queen of 
Louis-Philippe (q.v.), bom at Caserta, the 
daughter of Ferdinand IV of Naples, she 
married Louis-Philippe in 1809. After the 
Revolution of 1848 she lived with her 
husband at Claremont. See books by A. L. 
Baron Imbert de St Amand (1891-94). 
MARIE ANTOINETTE, Josephe Jeanne 
(1755-93), Queen of France, was bom 
November 2, 1755, the fourth daughter of 
Maria Theresa and the Emperor Francis I; 


and was married to the Dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XVI, on May 16, 1770. Young and 
inexperienced, she aroused criticism by her 
extravagance and disregard for conventions, 
and on becoming queen (1774) she soon 
deepened the dishke of her subjects by her 
devotion to the interests of Austria, as well 
as by her opposition to all the measures 
devised by Turgot and Necker for relieving 
the financial distress of the country. The 
miseries of France became identified with her 
extravagance, and in the affair of the Diamond 
Necklace (1784-86) her guilt was taken for 
granted. She made herself a centre of 
opposition to all new ideas, and prompted 
the poor vacillating king into a retrograde 
policy to his own undoing. She was capable 
of strength rising to the heroic, and she 
possessed the power of inspiring enthusiasm. 
Amid the horrors of the march of women on 
Versailles (1789) she alone maintained her 
courage. But to the last she failed to under¬ 
stand the troublous times; and the indecision 
of Louis and his dread of civil war hampered 
her plans. She had an instinctive abhorrence 
of the liberal nobles like Lafayette and 
Mirabeau, but was at length prevailed on to 
make terms with Mirabeau (July 1790). But 
she was too independent frankly to follow his 
advice, and his death in April 1791 removed 
the last hope of saving the monarchy. Less 
than three months later occurred the fatal 
flight to the frontier, intercepted at Varennes. 
The storming of the Tufieries and slaughter 
of the brave Swiss guards, the trial and 
execution of the king (January 21, 1793), 
quickly followed, and erelong she herself was 
sent to the Conciergerie hke a common 
criminal (August 2, 1793). After eight weeks 
more of insult and brutality, the ‘Widow' 
Capet’ was herself arraigned before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. She bore herself 
with dignity and resignation. Her answers 
were short with the simplicity of truth. After 
two days and nights of questioning came the 
inevitable sentence, and on the same day, 
October 16, 1793, she died by the guillotine. 
See the Histories of the French Revolution, 
letters ed. by A. von Arneth and others 
(Paris 1865-91), Heidenstam (1913), Sbder- 
hjolm (1934). Among many lives the 
following are some of the most recent: 
S. Zweig (1933), C. Kimstler (Eng. trans. 
1940), H. Belloc (7th ed. 1951), F. W. Kenyon 
(1956), A. Castelot (Eng. trans. 1957). 

MARIE DE FRANCE (fl. c. 1160-90) , French 
poetess, was born in Normandy but spent 
much of her life in England, where she wrote 
her Lais sometime before 1167 and her 
Fables sometime after 1170. An early 
bluestocking, she translated into French the 
Tractatus de Furgatorio Sancti Patricii 
(c. 1190) and her works contain many 
classical allusions. The Lais, her most 
important work, dedicated to ‘ a noble king 
probably Henry 11, comprise 14 romantic 
narratives in octosyllabic verse based on 
Celtic material, one being an isolated episode 
from the Tristan legend. A landmark in 
French literature, they influenced a number 
of later writers. See edition with introduction 
by Ewert (1944), and study by Hoepffner 
(Paris 1935). 
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MARIE DE" MEDICI (1573-1642), daughter 
of Frauds 1, Grand-duke of Tuscany, was 
married to Henry IV of France in 1600, and 
gave birth to a son, afterwards Louis XIll, in 
160L She was an obstinate and passionate 
woman, greatly under the influence ol 
favourites; and the murder of her husband 
(1610) did not greatly grieve her. She 
proved as worthless a regent (1610-17) as she 
had been a wife; and when (1617) young 
Louis Xill assumed royal power the queen- 
mother was confined to her own house. She 
made her submission to her son in 1619. 
Failing to win over Richelieu, she tried to 
undermine his influence with the king, failed, 
was imprisoned, but escaped to Brussels m 
1631. Her last years were spent in utter 
destitution, and she is said to have died in a 
hayloft at Cologne. 

MARIE LOUISE (1791-1847), Empress o[ 
France, daughter of Francis I of Austria, 
was married to Napoleon in 1810 (after the 
divorce of Josephine), and in 1811 bore him 
a son, who was called King of Rome. On 
Napoleon’s abdication she returned to 
Austria, and was awarded the duchy of 
Parma. In 1822 she contracted a morganatic 
marriage with Count von Neipperg. See Mrs 
Cuthelfs An Imperial Victim (1911); works 
by Imbert de Samt-Amand (trans. 1886-91), 
Heifert (1873), F. Masson (1902), Gachot 
(1912), Billard (trans. 1910), Meneval (1911); 
her Correspondance (1887); the Memoires of 
Mine Durand U885); Life by E. M. Oddie 
(1931). 

MARIE LOUISE, full name ^ Francisca 
Josepha Louise Augusta Marie Helene 
Christina, Princess (1872-1956), grand¬ 
daughter of Queen Victoria, daughter of 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and 
great-aunt of Queen Elizabeth 11. In 1891 
she married Prince Aribert of Anhalt, but the 
marriage was dissolved in 1900 by virtue of 
the family law of the House of Anhalt and the 
Princess returned to England, where she 
dedicated herself to social and charitable 
work. Her vivacious and kindly personality 
was revealed in her autobiography, 1 Remem- 
ber{\956). 

MARIETTE PASHA, Auguste Edouard (1821- 
1881), Egyptian explorer, was born at 
Boulogne, became French master at Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon in 1839, and after graduating 
at Douai (1841) was appointed professor at 
Boulogne, In 1849 he entered the Louvre, 
and in 1850 was dispatched to Egypt, where 
he brought to light important monuments 
and inscriptions in Memphis, Sakkara and 
Gizeh. In 1858 he was appointed keeper of 
monuments to the Egyptian government, and 
excavated the Sphinx, the temples of Dendera 
and Edfu, and made many other discoveries. 
He wrote works on the temples at Dendera, 
Karnak, &c., and his Itinerate de la haute 
£gypte was translated by his brother (Monu¬ 
ments of Upper Egypt, 1877). He was made 
a pasha in 1879. See his Oeuvres diverses 
(1904) with Life by Maspero. 

MARINETTI, Emilio Filippo Tommaso 
(1876-1944), Italian poet and writer, bom in 
Alexandria, the founder of the Futurist 
movement, studied in Paris and Genoa, 
and published the original Futurist manifesto 


in Figaro in 1909. In his writings he glorified 
war, the machine age, speed and ‘ dynamism ’ 
and in 1919 he became a Fascist. His 
publications include Le Futurisme (1911) 
Teatro sintetico futuristo (1916) and Manifesti 
del Futurismo (4 vols. 1920). He condemned 
all traditional forms of literature and art, and 
his ideas were applied to painting by Boccioni 
Balia and others, particularly in the portrayal 
of forms in motion. See II Foeta Marinetti 
e il Futurismo by A. Viviani (Turin 1940) 

MARINI, Giambattista (1569-1625), an Italian 
poet who was born and died at Naples, was 
ducal secretary at Turin, and wrote his’ best 
work, the Adone (1622) at the court of France 
His florid hyperbole and overstrained 
imagery were copied by the Marinist school 

MARIO, Guiseppe (1810-83), Italian tenor* 
by birth Don Giovanni de Candia and son of 
a general, born at Cagliari, achieved a long 
series of operatic triumphs in Paris, London, 
St Petersburg and America. His wife was 
the famous singer Giulia Grisi. After his 
retirement he lost his fortune through 
disastrous speculations. See Pearse and 
Hird’s Romance of a Great Singer (1910). 

MARIOTTE, Edmc (1620-84), French physi¬ 
cist, born in Burgundy, was prior of St 
Martin-sous-Beaune, and died at Paris. One 
of the earliest members of the Academy of 
Sciences, he wrote on percussion, air and its 
pressure, the movements of fluid bodies and 
of pendulums, colours, &c. What was for a 
long time on the Continent called Mariotte’s 
Law was rather Boyle’s Law (as to pressure 
and volume of gases). 

MARIS, Dutch family of three brothers, all 
painters. (1) Jakob (1837-99), painter of 
landscape and genre, was born at The Hague, 
and studied there, at Antwerp, and 1866-71 
in Paris, coming under the influence of Diaz, 
Corot and Millet. (2) Matthijs (1839-1917) 
and (3) Willem (1843-1910), were also famous 
as painters. See D. C. Thomson, The 
Brothers Maris (‘ Studio ’, 1907). 

MARISCHAL. See Keith (4). 

MARITAIN, Jacques, ma-ree-ti (1882- ), 

French Catholic philosopher, was professor 
at the Institut catholique in Paris (1913-40) 
and subsequently at Toronto, and from 1948 
at Princeton. He early abandoned Bergson- 
ism for orthodox neo-thomism and was 
converted to Roman Catholicism. His most 
thorough-going philosophical work is Dis- 
tingiier pour unir, ou Les degrds du savoir 
(1932, trans. 1938), He is best known 
outside France for his numerous writings on 
art, politics and history, including Creative 
Intuition in Art and Poetry (1953) and On the 
Philosophy of History (1957), &c. He was 
French ambassador to the Holy See (1945- 
1948). See study by C. A. Fecher (1953). 

MARIUS, (1) Gaius (157-86 B.C.), Roman 
general, served at Numantia (134), and in 119 
was tribune. He served in Africa during the 
war against Jugurtha, and as consul ended it 
in 106. Meanwhile an immense horde of 
Cimbri and Teutons had burst into Gaul, 
and repeatedly defeated the Roman forces. 
Marius, consul for the second, third, fourth 
and fifth times (104-101), annihilated them 
after two years’ fighting in a terrible two days’ 
battle near Aix, in Provence, where 100,000 
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Teutons were slain; and turning to the 
Cimbri in north Italy, crushed them also near 
Verceilae (101). Marius was declared the 
saviour of the state, the third founder of 
Rome, and was made consul for the sixth 
time in 100. When Sulla as consul was 
entrusted with the conduct of the Mithridatic 
war, Marius, insanely jealous of his patrician 
rival, attempted to deprive him of the com¬ 
mand, and a civil war began (88), Marius 
was soon forced to flee, and after frightful 
hardships and hairbreadth escapes made his 
way to Africa. Here he remained until a 
rising of his friends took place under Cinna. 
He then hurried back to Italy, and, with Cinna 
marched against Rome, which had to yield. 
Marius was delirious in his revenge upon the 
aristocracy; 4000 slaves carried on the work 
of murder for five days and nights. Marius 
and Cinna were elected consuls for the 
year 86, but Marius died a fortnight after¬ 
wards. 

(2) (Ger.Mayr), Simon (1570-1624), German 
astronomer, a pupil of Tycho Brahe, in 1609 
claimed to have discovered the four satellites 
of Jupiter independently of Galileo. He 
named them lo, Europa, Ganymede and 
Callisto, but other astronomers would not 
follow his example and merely numbered 
them, as they did not recognize his claim to 
discovery. He was one of the earliest users 
of a telescope and the first to observe by this 
means the Andromeda nebula (1612). 

MARIVAUX, Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de, 
ma-ree-vd (1688-1763), born at Pans of a 
good Norman family, published UHom^re 
travestU a burlesque of the Iliad, in 1716, and 
brought out his best comedy, Le Jeu de ramour 
et du hasard in 1730. His famous romance. 

La Vie de Marianne (1731-41), he never 
concluded; it is marked by an affected 
‘ precious ’ style—‘ Marivaudage His num¬ 
erous comedies are the work of a clever 
analyst rather than a dramatist. His other 
romances, Pharamond and Le Paysan 
parvenu, are greatly inferior to Marianne. 
See works by Fleury (1881), Deschamps 
(1897), Green (1928), McKee (1959). 

IVIARK, more fully, ‘John, whose surname 
was Mark’ (Acts, xii. 12, 25), is named by 
the oldest tradition as the author of the 
second canonical gospel. Mark accompanied 
Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary 
journey, but quitted them at Perga, was later 
reconciled with Paul, and, according to 
tradition, was the ‘ disciple and interpreter ’ 
of Peter in Rome. He is also said to have 
gone to Alexandria as preacher. In medieval 
art Mark is symbolized by the lion. 

MARK ANTONY. See Antonius. 

MARKHAM, (1) Mrs. See Penrose. 

(2) Sir Clements Robert (1830-1916), 
English geographer, born at Stillingfleet near 
York, educated at Westminster, was in the 
navy 1844-51, and served in the Franklin 
search. He explored (1852-54) Peru, 
introduced (1860) cinchona culture from 
South America into India, and was geog¬ 
rapher (1867-68) to the Abyssinian expedi¬ 
tion. He wrote travel-books and biographies, 
and edited the Geographical Magazine 1872- 
1878. He was made K.C.B. (1896). See 
Life (1917) by his brother Sir Albert H. 


MARLBOROUGH 

Markham (1841-1918), well-known Arctic 
voyager. 

MARKIEVICZj Constance Georglne, Coun¬ 
tess, mahr-kyay'vich (1868-1927), Irish 
nationalist, daughter of Sir Henry Gore- 
Booth of County Sligo, married Count 
Casimir Markievicz, fought in the Easter 
Rebellion (1916) and was sentenced to death 
but reprieved. Elected the first British 
woman M.P. in 1918, she did not take her 
seat, but was a member of the Daii from 
1923. See Life by S. O’Faoiain (1934). 

MARKOVA, Alicia, professional name of 
Lilian Alicia Marks, mar-kd'fa (1910- ), 
English pnma ballerina, born in London, 
after studying under Seraphine Astafieva, 
joined the Diaghiiev company in 1924, 
and appeared for the Sadlers Wells Ballet 
company from 1933 to 1935. There followed 
a period of partnership with Anton Dolin, 
after which she joined the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo and (1941-45) the Opera Ballet 
of New York Metropolitan Opera; then, 
after further collaboration with Doiin, she 
was from 1950 to 1952 prima ballerina of the 
Festival Ballet company. She w^as created 
C.B.E. in 1958. See biography by H. Fisher 
(1954). 

MARLBOROUGH, John CiiurcMii, 1st Duke 
of (1650-1722), English general, was bom on 
June 24, the son of Sir Winston^ Churchill, 
an impoverished Devonshire Royalist. Young 
Churchill’s first post was as page to the 
Duke of York. Handsome and attractive, the 
favour of the voluptuous Duchess of Cleve¬ 
land enriched him with a douceur of £5000, 
and secured him an ensigncy in the Guards. 
Meritorious service in Tangier and with the 
British contingent under the Duke of 
Monmouth and Marshal Turenne in Holland, 
together with the influence of his cousin 
Arabella as York’s mistress, combined to 
bring Churchill promotion to colonel. Nor 
were his prospects anything but enhanced by 
his clandestine marriage, in 1677, to the 
beautiful termagant, Sarah Jennings. In 1678 
his discreet handling of a confidential mission 
to William of Orange led to his ennoblement 
as Baron Churchill of Eyemouth in Scotland 
(1682). In 1685 he faithfully completed the 
task of quelling the rebellion raised by his old 
comrade-in-arms, Monmouth; his reward 
being an English barony. But with the 
landing of the Prince of Orange his lingering 
fealty to an obviously moribund cause was 
not proof against the call of ambition, and he 
hitched his waggon to the rising star of 
‘ Dutch Billy ’. The value of ifis defection 
was recognized by his elevation to the 
earldom of Marlborough. Yet by 1692, 
despite his brilliant service in William’s Irish 
campaign, the suspicion that he still kept a 
leg in the Jacobite camp brought him into 
temporary disfavour. It was not until the 
War of the Spanish Succession that the 
supreme command of the British forces was 
conferred on him by Queen Anne, with an 
annual stipend of £10,000. Marlborough's 
earlier activities were gravely hampered by 
the reluctance of the Dutch field deputies to 
commit ^eir troops to action. But as the 
British Army gained in strength the Duke 
could operate with greater impact and 
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MARLOWE 


freedom. His splendidly organized march 
to the Danube brought him the invaluable 
co-operation of Prince Eugene of Savoy, and 
led to the victory of Dpnauworth and the 
costly but unequivocal triumph of Blenheim. 
Made a prince of the Holy Roman Empire, 
additional honours v/ere showered upon the 
victor—the Garter, a dukedom, the master- 
generalship of the ordnance, and an estate 
and palatial residence at Woodstock; with 
Duchess Sarah flaunting it as groom of the 
stole, mistress of the robes, keeper of the 
privy purse, and the Queen's bosom friend. 
In the campaign of 1706 the military preten¬ 
sions of Louis XIV were sharply rebuffed at 
Ramillies; while in 1708 Venddme’s atternpt 
to recover Flanders led to his shattering 
defeat at Oudenarde and the surrender of 
Lille and Ghent. With superior man-power 
to call upon, the French recovered from their 
failure at Malplaquet of 1709; but in 1711 
the manoeuvre by which Marlborough 
forced Villars' ‘ impregnable ’ ne plus ultra 
lines and went on to capture Bouchain, 
exhibited the hallmark of consummate 
generalship. But in England Harley and the 
Tories had been conspiring for a compromise 
peace—the Treaty of Utrecht, which sacrificed 
virtually all the objects for which the war had 
been fought—and for Marlborough's public 
overthrow. In this design Harley was 
inadvertently aided by the folly with which 
Sarah still sought to domineer over a queen 
who, wearying of being hectored, had trans¬ 
ferred her favour to the Duchess’s cousin, the 
subtle intriguante Abigail Masham. Charges 
were preferred against the Duke of having 
illicitly received some £63,000 in regular 
payments from the Army’s bread contractors, 
and a deduction of 2^ per cent, from the pay 
of the foreign auxiliaries. Despite the fact 
that Marlborough proved conclusively that 
this was a perquisite regularly allowed to the 
commander-in-chief in Flanders to maintain 
his secret service fund, on December 31, 1711, 
the Duke was dismissed from all public 
employment. In appointing the Duke of 
Ormond as his successor, the Ministry 
proceeded to confirm him in the very per¬ 
quisites it had previously declared to be 
illegal. Publicly reviled in England, for a 
time Marlborough sojourned in honoured 
retirement abroad. With the accession of 
George I the Duke was restored to his 
honours; his advice being freely sought at 
the time of the Jacobite uprising of 1715. He 
died on June 16, 1722; his obsequies in 
Westminster Abbey being attended by many 
loyal but humble veterans of his campaigns. 
Singularly sweet tempered and serene, 
Marlborough was a devoted husband and 
fond parent. His concern for the welfare of 
his troops was deep-rooted and unfailing; 
and having restored mobility to warfare, he 
exploited it with a skill amounting to genius. 
If, on occasion, he employed somewhat 
dubious means to secure his advancement, 
that was no more than the common practice 
of the times in which he lived. See Lives by 
Coxe (1819), Lord Wolseley (1894), Fortescue 
(1932), Belloc (1933) and W. S. Churchill 
(1933). Sarah Jennings, who was born in 
1660, survived till October 1744. See studies 


by S. J. Reid (19141, Dobree (1927), F. 
Chancellor (1932) and L. Kronenbereer 
(1958). ^ 

For 3rd Duke, see Sunderland (3). 

MARLOWE, Christopher (1564-93), the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s predecessors in 
English drama, was born, a shoemaker’s son, 
at Canterbury. From the King’s School 
there he was sent to Benct (now Corpus) 
College, Cambridge; proceeded B.A. in 1583; 
and commenced M.A. in 1587. His Tambur- 
laine the Great, in two parts, was first printed 
in 1590, and probably produced in 1587. In 
spite of its bombast and violence it is infinitely 
superior to any tragedy that had yet appeared 
on the English stage. Earlier dramatists had 
employed blank verse, but it had been stifif 
and ungainly, and Marlowe was the first to 
discover its strength and variety. The Tragical 
History of Dr Faustus was probably produced 
soon after Tamburlaine; the earliest edition 
is dated 1604. Faustus is rather a series of 
detached scenes than a finished drama; some 
of these scenes are evidently not by Marlowe; 
but the nobler scenes arc marvellously 
impressive. The Jew of Malta, produced after 
1588 and first published in 1633, is a very 
unequa) play. The first two acts are con¬ 
ducted with masterly skill and vigour; but 
the last three are absurdly extravagant, 
degenerating into vulgar caricature. Edward 
II, produced about 1590, is the maturest of 
Marlowe’s plays. It has not the magnificent 
poetry that we find in Faustus and in the first 
two acts oIThe Jew of Malta, but it is planned 
and executed with more firmness and 
solidity. The various characters are skilfully 
discriminated, and the action is never allowed 
to flag. Many critics have preferred it to 
Shakespeare’s Richard //; it is certainly no 
whit inferior. The Massacre at Paris, the 
weakest of Marlowe’s plays, has descended in 
a mutilated state. It was written after the 
assassination of Henry HI of France (August 
2, 1589), and was probably one of the latest 
plays. The Tragedy of Dido (1594), left 
probably in a fragmentary stale by Marlowe 
and finished by Nash, is of slight value. 
Marlowe had doubtless a hand in the three 
parts of Henry VI, and probably in Titus 
Andronicus, A wild, shapeless tragedy, Lusfs 
Dominion (1657), may have been adapted 
from one of Marlowe’s lost plays. The 
unfinished poem, Hero and Leander, com¬ 
posed in heroic couplets of consummate 
beauty, was first published in 1598; a 
second edition, with Chapman’s continuation, 
followed the same year. Shakespeare quoted 
in As You Like It the line, ‘ Who ever loved 
that loved not at first sight? ’ and feelingly 
apostrophized the poet as ‘ Dead Shepherd ’. 
Marlowe’s translations of Ovid’s Amores and 
of the first book of Lucan’s Fharsalia add 
nothing to his fame. The pastoral ditty, 

‘ Come, live with me and be my love,’ to 
which Sir Walter Raleigh wrote an Answer, 
was imitated, but not equalled, by Herrick, 
Donne and others. It was first printed in The 
Passionate Pilgrim (1599), without the fourth 
and sixth stanzas, with the author’s name, 
* C. Marlowe subscribed. Another an¬ 
thology, Allot’s England's Parnassus (1600), 
preserves a fragment by Marlowe, beginmug 
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‘ I walked along a stream for pureness rare 
Marlowe led an irregular life, mingled with 
the canaille, and was on the point of being 
arrested for disseminating atheistic opinions 
when, in May 1593, at the age of twenty-nine, 
he was fatally stabbed at Deptford in a tavern 
brawl. In tragedy he prepared the way for 
Shakespeare, on whose early work his 
influence is firmly stamped. See the editions 
by Dyce (1850 and 1858), Cunningham 
(1872), Havelock Ellis (best plays; 1887), 
Bullen (1888), Tucker-Brooke (1910) and 
Case (1930). See books by Ingram (1904), 
Hotson (1925), Ellis-Fermor (1927), Boas 
(1929, 1940), Eccles (1934), Bakeless (1938, 
1942), Norman (1948). 

MARMION, (1) of Scrivelsby, the family 
which long provided the hereditary cham¬ 
pions at English coronations, came in with 
the Conqueror, but became extinct under 
Edward I. 

(2) Shackerley (1603-39), minor dramatist, 
born at Aynho, Northants, squandered a 
fortune, and fought in the Low Countries. 

He left behind an epic, Cupid and Psyche, and 
three comedies, Holland's Leaguer, A Fine 
Companion and The Antiquary. 

(3) Simon (1425-89), French miniaturist 
born probably at Amiens, whose illumina¬ 
tions are the finest in 15th-century manuscript 
art. 

MARMONT, Auguste Frederic Louis Viesse 
de, (1774-1852), Marshal of France, was born 
at Chatillon-sur-Seine, went with Napoleon 
to Italy, and fought at Lodi, in Egypt, and at 
Marengo. He was sent to Dalmatia in 1805, 
defeated the Russians there, and was made 
Duke of Ragusa. In 1809 he was entrusted 
at Wagram with the pursuit of the enemy, 
won the battle of Znaim, and earned a 
marshal’s baton. He was next governor of 
the Illyrian provinces, and in 1811 succeeded 
Massena in Portugal. A severe wound at 
Salamanca compelled him to retire to France. 

In 1813 he fought at Liitzen, Bautzen and 
Dresden, and maintained the contest in 
France in 1814 till further resistance was 
hopeless, when he concluded a truce with the 
Russians, which compelled Napoleon to 
abdicate, and earned Marmont from the 
Bonapartists the title of the traitor. The 
Bourbons loaded him with honours. At the 
Revolution of 1830 he endeavoured to reduce 
Paris to submission, and finally retreating 
with a few faithful battalions, conducted 
Charles X across the frontier. Thence¬ 
forward he resided chiefly in Vienna or in 
Venice, where he died. See his Esprit des 
institutions militaires (1845) and his Mimoires 
(9 vols. 1856-57). 

MARMONTEL, Jean Francois (1723-99), 
French author, was bom at Bort in the 
Limousin, and studied in a Jesuit college. 
Settling in Paris in 1745 by advice of Voltaire, 
he wrote successful tragedies and operas, 
and in 1753 got a secretaryship at Versailles 
through Madame de Pompadour. In the 
oflflcial journal, Le Mercure, now under his 
charge, he began his oft-translated Contes 
moraux (1761). Elected to the Academy in 
1763, he became its secretary in 1783, as well 
as historiographer of France. His most 
celebrated work was Belisaire, a dull and 
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wordy political romance, containing a chapter 
on toleration which excited furious hostility. 
His uncritical J^liments de litterature (1787) 
consist of his contributions to the Encyclo- 
pedie. See his Mimoires (1805), Saintsbury’s 
edition of the Moral Tales (1895) and study 
by Knauer (1936). 

MARMORA, La. See La Marmora. 

MARNIX, Philippe de, Baron de St Aldegonde 
(1538-98L Flemish statesman, born at 
Brussels, studied under Calvin and Beza at 
Geneva, and at home was active in the 
Reformation, and in 1566 in the revolt against 
Spain. An intimate friend of William of 
Orange, he represented him at the first meet¬ 
ing of the Estates of the United Provinces, 
held at Dort in 1572, and was sent on special 
missions to the courts of France and England. 
As burgomaster of Antwerp, he defended the 
city thirteen months against the Spaniards; 
but having then capitulated, he incurred so 
much ill-will that he retired from public life. 
He wrote the patriotic Wilhelmus song; the 
prose satire. The Roman Beehive (1569); a 
metrical translation of the Psalms (1580); 
and part of a prose translation of the Bible. 
See Lives in Dutch by Broes (1840), Fredericq 
(1882) von Schelven (1939), and in French by 
Juste (1858). 

MARC. See Virgil. 

MAROCHETTI, Carlo, Baron, ma-ro-ket'tee 
(1805-67), sculptor, bom at Turin and 
trained at Paris and in Rome, settled at 
Paris, and at the revolution of 1848 came to 
London, where he produced many fine 
statues (Queen Victoria, Coeur-de-Lion, &c.). 
He died at Passy. 

MAROT, Clement, ma-rd (c. 1496-1544), 
French poet, bom at Cahors, entered the 
service of the Princess Margaret, afterwards 
Queen of Navarre. He was wounded at the 
battle of Pavia in 1525, and soon after 
imprisoned on a charge of heresy, but 
liberated next spring. He made many 
enemies by his witty satires, and in 1535 fled 
first to the court of the Queen of Navarre, 
and later to that of the Duchess of Ferrara. 
He returned to Paris in 1536, and in 1538 
began to translate the Psalms, which, in their 
French dress and sung to secular airs, helped 
to make the new views fashionable; but the 
part published in 1541 having been con¬ 
demned by the Sorbonne, he had again to 
flee in 1543. He made his way to Geneva, 
but, finding Calvin’s company uncongenial, 
went on to Turin, where he died. His poems 
consist of elegies, epistles, rondeaux, ballads, 
sonnets, madrigals, epigrams, nonsense verses 
and longer pieces; his special gift lay in 
badinage and graceful satire. Probably, like 
many of his friends, he had no very definite 
theological beliefs. See Life by Vitet (1868); 
Douen’s Climent Marot et le Psautier 
Huguenot (1879), Plattard’s Marot, sa^ carrUre 
poitique, son oeuvre (1938), and KLinch, La 
Poisie satirique de Clement Marot. 

MAROZIA (d. 938), a Roman lady of noble 
birth, but of infamous reputation, was thrice 
married, the mistress of Pope Sergius III, and 
mother and grandmother of three popes 
(John XI, John XTI, and Leo VII). She had 
influence enough to secure the deposition of 
Pope John X, her mother’s lover, and the 
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election of her own son, John XI. She died 
in prison at Rome. 

MARQUAND, John Phillips (1893-1960), 
American writer, born at Wilmington, Del., 
is known for detective stories and social 
satires, some with an oriental background. 
His The Late George Apley (1937) won him 
the Pulitzer prize. See study by Hamburger 
(1953). 

MARQUET, (Pierre) Albert, mar-kay (1875- 
1947), French artist, born at Bordeaux, 
studied under Gustave Moreau and was one 
of the original Fauves. After initial hard¬ 
ships, he became primarily an Impressionist 
landscape painter and travelled widely, 
painting many pictures of the Seine (e.g. the 
Font neuf), Le Havre and Algiers in a cool 
restrained style. In his swift sketches he 
showed himself a master of line. 
MARQUETTE, Jacques (1637-75), French 
Jesuit missionary, born at Laon, was sent in 
1666 to North America, where he brought 
Christianity to the Ottawa Indians around 
Lake Superior and accompanied Jolliet 
on the expedition which discovered and 
explored the Mississippi (1673). See his 
account of the journey, and a Life by A. 
Repplier (1929). 

MARQUIS, Don, properly Donald Robert 
(1878-1937), American writer, was a New 
York columnist, creator of comic characters 
(the Old Soak, Archy the cockroach, Mehit- 
abel the cat, &c.) which he used as vehicles 
for social and political satire. 

MARRIOTT, (1) Charles (1811-58), English 
divine who was associated with the Trac- 
tarian and Oxford movements. Joint editor 
of The Library of the Fathers. See J. W. 
Burgon’s Twelve Good Men (1888); B. C. 
Boulter’s Anglican Reformers (1933). 

(2) Sir John Arthur Ransome (1859-1945), 
English historian and educationist, was 
educated at Oxford, where he later adminis¬ 
tered successfully for twenty-five years the 
University Extension delegacy. From 1917 
to 1929 he was a member of parliament, and 
was knighted in 1924. He was an expert on 
the Eastern Question, modern European 
history and the British Empire, on which 
subjects he wrote extensively. 

MARRYAT, (1) Florence (1838-99), English 
novelist, daughter of (2), was successively 
Mrs Ross Church and Mrs Lean, was bom 
at Brighton, and from 1865 published about 
eighty novels, besides a drama and many 
articles in periodicals. She edited London 
Society (1872-76). See H. C. Black’s 
Notable Women Authors (1893). 

(2) Frederick (1792-1848), English naval 
officer and novelist, father of (1), the son of 
an M.P., in 1806 sailed as midshipman under 
Lord Cochrane. After service in the West 
Indies, he had command of a sloop cruising 
off St Helena to guard against the escape of 
Napoleon (1820-21); he also did good work 
in suppressing the Channel smugglers, and 
some hard fighting in Burmese rivers. On 
his return to England (1826) he was made 
C.B., and was given the command of the 
Ariadne (1828). He resigned in 1830, and 
thenceforth led the life of a man of letters. 
He was the author of a series of novels on 
sea life of which the best known are Frank 


Mildmay (1829), Peter Simple (1833), Jacob 
Faithful (1834) and Mr Midshipman Easv 
(1834). In 1837 Marryat set out for a tour 
through the United States, where he wrote 
The Phantom Ship (1839) and a drama. The 
Ocean Waif He received £1200 for Mr 
Midshipman Easy and £1600 for his Diary in 
America (1839), but was extravagant and 
unlucky in his speculations, and at last was 
deeply embarrassed. Poor Jack, Masterman 
Ready, The Poacher and Percival Keene 
appeared before he settled (1843) on his small 
farm of Langham, Norfolk, where he spent 
his days in farming and in writing stories for 
children. He died at Langham, August 9 
1848. For improvements in signalling, &c.’ 
he had been made F.R.S. (1819) and a 
member of the Legion of Honour (1833). 
As a writer of sea-stories Marryat has no 
superior; his sea-fights, his chases and 
cutting-out expeditions, are told with 
irresistible gusto. Collected Novels (26 vols. 
1929-30). See the Life and Letters by his 
daughter (1872) and Lives by D. Hannav 
(1889), C. Lloyd (1939), O. Warner (1953). 

MARS, Anne Fran^oise Boutet Monvel (1779- 
1847), was a leading French actress at the 
Comddie frangaise from 1799, excelling in 
the plays of Molifere and Beaumarchais. She 
retired in 1841. See M^moires (2 vols. 1849) 
and Confidences (3 vols. 1855). 

MARSCHNER, Heoirich (1795-1861), Ger¬ 
man operatic composer, born at Zittau, 
successively music director at Dresden, 
Leipzig and Hanover, is remembered mainly 
for his opera Hans Heiling. Sec Lives by 
G. Fischer (Hanover 1918) and G. Hausswald 
(Dresden 1938). 

MARSH, (1) George Perkins (1801-82), 
American diplomatist and philologist, was 
born in 1801 at Woodstock, Vermont; studied 
law; was elected to congress in 1842; and 
was U.S. minister to Turkey (1849-53) and 
Italy (1861-82). He was made LL.D. of 
Harvard in 1859. He died at Vallombrosa in 
Italy, July 23, 1882. He wrote Lectures on 
the English Language (1861), Origin and 
History of English (1862), Man and Nature 
(1864; largely recast, 1874), &c. See Life by 
his widow (1888). 

(2) James (1789-1846), English chemist, 
expert on poisons, worked at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, and assisted Faraday at 
the Military Academy for a payment of 
thirty shillings a week, thereby leaving his 
widow and family in straitened circumstances. 
He invented the standard test for arsenic 
which has been given his name. 

(3) Othniel Charles (1831-99), American 
palaeontologist, born at Lockport, N.Y., 
October 29, 1831, studied at Yale, at New 
Haven, and in Germany, and became first 
professor of Palaeontology at Yale 1866. 
He discovered (mainly in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains) over a thousand new species of extinct 
American vertebrates, and described them 
in monographs (published by government) 
on Odontornithes (1880), Dinocerata (1884), 
Sauropoda (1888), &c. He died March 18, 
1899. See Life by C. M. Le Vene (1940). 

MARSHAL, William, 1st Earl of Pemhpke 
and Strigul (c. 1146-1219), English knight, 
regent of England (1216-19), a nephew of the 
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Earl of Salisbury, won a military reputation 
fighting the French and in 1170 was appointed 
tutor to the young prince Henry. After 
displaying his knightly prowess in Europe, he 
supported Henry against Richard Coeur de 
Lion and at his dying behest went on a 
crusade to the Holy Land. Pardoned by 
Richard, who recognized his worth, he was 
given in 1189 the hand of the heiress of 
Strongbow (q.v.), which brought him his 
earldom. He was appointed a justiciar and 
shared the marshalcy of England with his 
brother John until the latter’s death gave 
him full office. He saw further fighting in 
Normandy in 1196-99, and after Richard had 
been mortally wounded he supported the new 
king, John, but was shabbily treated by him 
and spent the years 1207-12 in Ireland. 
When John’s troubles with the pope and with 
his barons began to mount, however, his 
loyalty asserted itself, and he returned to 
become the king’s chief adviser. After 
John’s death in 1216 he was by common 
consent appointed regent for the nine-year-old 
Henry HI, and as such concluded a peace 
treaty with the French. He died at Cavers- 
ham, having served in the reigns of four 
monarchs with unswerving fidelity. 
MARSHALL, (1) Alfred (1842-1924), English 
economist, born in London, and educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ and St John’s, Cambridge, 
became a fellow (1865), principal of Uni¬ 
versity College, Bristol (1877), lecturer on 
political economy at Balliol (1883) and 
professor of Political Economy at Cambridge 
(1885-1908). Of his works, his Principles of 
Economics (1890) is still a standard text-book, 
containing his concept of ‘ time analysis ’ 
and other contributions to the science. See 
Pigou’s study (1926), and his wife’s auto¬ 
biography What I remember (1951). 

(2) General George Catlett (1880-1959), 
American soldier and statesman, born at 
Uniontown, Pa., was educated at the Virginia 
Military Institute, and commissioned in 1901. 
He rose to the highest rank and as chief of 
staff (1939-45) he directed the U.S. Army 
throughout the second World War. After 
two years in China as special representative 
of the president he became secretary of state 
(1947-49) and originated the Marshall Aid 
plan for the post-war reconstruction of 
Europe (E.R.P.). He was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1953. See Speeches ed. H. A. 
De Weerd (1945), 

(3) John (1755-1835), American judge, bom 
in Virginia, studied law, but served 1775-79 
in the army. He rose in his profession, in 
1788 was elected to the state convention and 
in 1799 to Congress. In 1800-01 he was 
secretary of state; and from 1801 he was 
chief-justice of the United States. His 
decisions are a standard authority on con¬ 
stitutional law; a selection was published at 
Boston in 1839. He wrote a Life of Washing¬ 
ton (1807; new ed. 1892). See monograph 
by Magruder (1885) and Lives by A. J. 
Beveridge (1916), D. Loth (1949). 

(4) William CaWer (1813-94), Scottish 
sculptor, was bom in Edinburgh, and trained 
under Chantrey. He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, becoming A.R.S.A. 1842 and R.A. 
1852. As well as memorial statues, busts, &c.. 


he did the group Agriculture on the Albert 
Memorial. 

MARSHMAN, Joshua (1768-1837), English 
missionary and orientalist, bom at Westbury 
Leigh, Wilts, had been a bookseller’s appren- 
and a schoolmaster, when in 
1799 he went as a Baptist missionary to 
Serampur, where he founded a college and 
translated the Bible into various dialects.— 
His son, John Clark (1794-1877), assisted 
his father in his work and later made much 
by publishing, and spent much on native 
education, returning to England in 1852. 
He wrote History of India (1842; 5th ed. 
1860), Eife and Times of the Serampore 
Missionaries (1859), &c. 

IS^RSTON, (1) John (1576-1634), English 
satirist, a son of John Marston 
of Gayton in Salop, by his wife, daughter of 
^ Italian surgeon, was bom at Wardington, 
Oxfordshire, and studied at Brasenose, 
Oxford. Except The Insatiate Countess 
(which is of doubtful authorship), all his 
plays were published between 1602 and 1607. 
He then gave up play-writing, took orders in 
1609, and in 1616-31 held the living of Christ 
Church, Hampshire. He died in London. 
His first work was The Metamorphosis of 
Pygmalion's Image: and Certain Satires 
(1598). The licentious poem was condemned 
by Archbishop Whitgift. Another series of 
uncouth and obscure satires. The Scourge of 
Villany^ appeared in the same year. Two 
gloomy and ill-constmcted tragedies, Antonio 
and Mellida and Antonio's Revenge, were 
published in 1602; in them passages of 
striking power stand out above the general 
mediocrity. The Malcontent (1604), more 
skilfully constructed, was dedicated to Ben 
Jonson, between whom and Marston there 
were many quarrels and reconciliations. 
Eastward Ho (1605), written in conjunction 
with Chapman and Jonson, is far more genial 
than any comedy that Marston wrote single- 
handed. For some reflections on the Scots 
the authors were imprisoned (1604). Other 
plays include Parasitaster, or theFami (1606), 
Sophonisha (1606) and What You Will {UOl). 
The rich and graceful poetry scattered 
through The Insatiate Countess (1613) is 
unlike anything that we find in Marston’s 
undoubted works. Probably Marston left 
the play unfinished when he took orders, and 
William Barksteed took it in hand. See 
editions by Halliwell-Phillipps (1856), Bullen 
(1887) and Harvey Wood (1934 et seqD, and 
works by M. S. Allen (Columbus 1920) and 
T. S. Eliot (in Elizabethan Essays 1934). 

(2) John Westland (1819-90), English 
dramatic poet, father of (3), bom at Boston, 
gave up law for literature; and in 1842 his 
Patrician’s Daughter was brought out at 
Drury Lane by Macready. It was the most 
successful of more than a dozen plays, all 
Sheridan-Knowlesian, and all forgotten. He 
wrote a novel (I860), a good book on Our 
Recent Actors (1888), and a mass of poetic 
criticism; and died in London, January 5, 
1890. Collected works (2 voTs. 1876). 

(3) Philip Bonrke (1850-87), English poet, 
son of (2), was bom in London. His life 
was a series of losses—of eyesight at three, 
and afterwards of his sisters, his fiancee. 
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and his friends, Oliver Madox Brown and 
Rossetti. He is remembered for his friend¬ 
ship with Rossetti, Watts-Dunton and 
Swinburne rather than for his sonnets and 
lyrics—exquisite some of them, but too sad 
for a world that sees. Songtide, All in All and 
Wind Voices were the three volumes of poetry 
he published between 1870 and 1883; to a 
posthumous collection of his stories (1887) 
is prefixed a memoir by W. Sharp. See Life 
by C. C. Osborne (1926). 

MARTEL, (1) Charles. See Charles Martel. 

(2) Sir Giffard Le Quesne (1889-1958), 
British soldier, during World War I aided in 
the development of the first tanks, and in 
1925 was responsible for the construction of 
the first one-man tank. In 1940 he com¬ 
manded the Royal Armoured Corps and in 
1943 headed the British military mission in 
Moscow. 

MARTEL BE JANVILLE, Coratesse de. 
See Gyp. 

MARTEN, Harry (1602-80), English regicide, 
elder son of the civilian. Sir Henry Marten 
(c. 1562-1641), was born and educated at 
Oxford. He was a prominent member of 
the Long Parliament, but was expelled from 
it 1643^6 as an extremist, and fought 
meantime in the great Rebellion. He sat on 
Charles I’s trial, led an immoral life and fell 
into debt, had his life spared at the Restora¬ 
tion, but died still a prisoner at Chepstow. 
See Forster’s Lives of British Statesmen 
(vol. iv, 1837). 

MARTENSEN, Hans Lassen (1808-84), 
Danish theologian, metropolitan of Denmark, 
became professor of Philosophy at Copen¬ 
hagen, and in 1845 court-preacher also. In 
1840 he published a monograph on Meister 
Eckhart, and in 1849 the conservative 
Lutheran Christian Dogmatics (trans. 1866). 
This gained him in 1854 the primacy, but 
provoked a powerful attack by Kierkegaard. 
His Christian Ethics (1871-78; trans. 1873- 
1892) made his influence more dominant 
than ever. See his Autobiography (1883), 
and Life by S. Arildsen (Copenhagen 1932). 

MARTIAL, Marcus Valerius Martialis (c. 40- 
c. A.D. 104), Latin poet and epigrammatist, 
born in Spain, came to Rome in a.d. 64 
and became a client of the influential Spanish 
house of the Senecas, through which he 
found a patron in L. Calpurnius Piso, The 
tragic failure of the Pisonian plot lost Martial 
his warmest friends—Lucan and Seneca. He 
courted imperial and senatorial patronage by 
his vers de circonstance. When (a.d. 80) 
Titus dedicated the Colosseum, Martial’s 
epigrams brought him equestrian rank; his 
flattery of Domitian was gross and venal. 
Advancing years having bereft him of 
Domitian and his friends of the palace, in a 
fit of home-sickness he borrowed from his 
admirer, the younger Pliny, the means of 
returning to Bilbilis, where he spent the rest 
of his life. Much of his best work, unfortu¬ 
nately, is his least pure. If, however, we 
excise 150 epigrams from the 1172 of the first 
twelve books, his writings are free from 
licentiousness. His genius and skill in verse 
are hard to overestimate. See the editions of 
Martial by Friedlander (1886), Lindsay 
(1902) and Ker (with trans. 1919-20). 


MARTIN, St (c. 316-c. 400), Bishop of Tours 
was born, a military tribune’s son, at Sabaria 
in Pannonia, was educated at Pavia and 
served in the army under Constantine and 
Julian. He became a disciple of Hilary of 
Poitiers, and, returning to Pannonia, was so 
persecuted by the Arian party that he removed 
first to Italy, then to Gaul, where about 360 
he founded a monastery near Poitiers* but 
in 371-72 he was drawn by force from his 
retreat, and made Bishop of Tours. 
fame of his sanctity and his repute as a 
worker of miracles attracted crowds of 
visitants; and to avoid distraction he estab¬ 
lished the monastery of Marmoutier near 
Tours, in which he himself resided. His Life 
by his contemporary, Sulpicius Severus 
teems with miraculous legends. See Caze- 
nove’s St Hilary and St Martin (1883) 
Scullard’s Martin of Tours (1891); Life bv 
P. Monceaux (Paris 1926, Eng. trans. 1928) 
MARTIN, the name of five pojes. 

Martin I, saint, a Tuscan, became pope in 
649, held the first Lateran Council (against 
the Monothelites), and was banished by 
Constans II in 653 to the Crimea, where he 
died in 655. 

Martin II, properly Marinus I, born at 
Gallese, was pope 883-884. 

Martin III, properly Marinus 11, was pone 
m 942-946. 

Martin IV, real name Simon de Brie (c 
1210-85), born at Montpensier in Touraine’ 
elected pope in 1281, was a mere tool of 
Charles of Anjou. 

Martin V, real name Oddone Colonna 
(1368-1431), the pontiff in whose election the 
Western Schism was finally extinguished, was 
elected in 1417 during the Council of Con¬ 
stance, over whose remaining sessions he 
presided. He died suddenly in 1431, just 
after the opening of the Council of Basel. 
See work by K. A. Finke (Berlin 1938). 
MARTIN, (1) Archer John Porter (1910- ), 
British biochemist, with R. L. M. Synge 
developed the technique of paper chromato¬ 
graphy now widely used in chemistry for 
purposes of analysis and shared the Nobel 
prize for chemistry (1952). 

(2) Bon Louis Flenri, mar-ti (1810-83), 
French historian, was born at St Quentin, 
February 20, 1810, and educated as a notary. 
He joined Paul Lacroix, the * Bibliophile 
Jacob ’, in his vast project for a History of 
France in 48 vols. of extracts from old 
histories and chronicles, published the first 
volume in 1833, and henceforward toiled 
alone at the work, which was completed on a 
reduced scale in 1836, as the great Histoire de 
France (15 vols.). Martin was chosen deputy 
for Aisne in 1871, senator in 1876 and a 
member of the Academy in 1878. See Life 
by^ Hanotaux (1885), Mulct’s Souvenirs 
intimes (1885), and Jules Simon’s Mignet, 
Michelet^ Henri Martin (1889). 

(3) Frank, mar-ti (1890- ), Swiss 

composer and pianist, born in Geneva, 
studied at Geneva Conservatory and in 1928 
was appointed professor at the Jacqiies- 
Dalcroze Institute in Geneva. His works are 
marked by refinement and precision of style, 
and include'''the oratorios Golgotha and In 
Terra Fax, a Mass and the cantata Le Vin 
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herb^, based upon the legend of Tristan and 
Isolde, as well as incidental music and works 
for orchestra and chamber combinations. 

(4) John (1789-1854), English painter, 
brother of (5), was bom at Haydon Bridge 
near Hexham. After a struggling youth in 
London (from 1806) as an heraldic and 
enamel painter, he in 1812 exhibited at the 
Royal Academy the first of his sixteen 
‘ sublime ’ works, displaying ‘ immeasurable 
spaces, innumerable multitudes, and gorgeous 
prodigies of architecture and landscape 
Their memory is kept lurid by the coloured 
engravings of the Fall of Babylon (1819), 
Bdshazzafs Feast (1821), The Deluge (1826), 
&c. He died at Douglas, Isle of Man, 
February 17, 1854. See Lives by M. L. 
Hendered (1923) and T. Balston (1948). 

(5) Jonathan (1782-1838), brother of (4), 
after serving in the Navy became mentally 
deranged, developed extremist religious ideas 
and eventually fired York Minster in 1829. 
The rest of his life was spent in an asylum. 
See his Autobiography (1826 and later edns.). 

(6) Martin (d. 1719), Scottish author and 
traveller, was a Skye factor, who took his 
M.D. at Leyden, and died in London in 1719. 
He wrote Voyage to St Kilda (1698) and A 
Description of the Western Isles of Scotland 
(1703) which aroused Dr Johnson’s interest 
in the country. 

(7) Richard (1754-1834), Irish lawyer and 
humanitarian, dubbed ‘ Humanity Martin ’ 
by George IV, who was his friend, was born 
at Dublin and educated at Harrow and 
Trinity, Cambridge. As M.P. for Galway 
(1801-26) he sponsored in 1822 a bill to make 
illegal the cruel treatment of cattle, the first 
legislation of its kind. Through his efforts the 
R.S.P.C.A. was formed. See Life by W. Pain 
(1925). 

(8) Sir Theodore (1816-1909), Scottish man 
of letters, born in Edinburgh and educated 
there, in 1846 settled in London, and became 
a parliamentary solicitor. The well-known 
Bon Gaultier Ballads (1855), written in 
conjunction with Aytoun, were followed by 
verse translations from Goethe, Horace, 
Catullus, Dante and Heine. He was reques¬ 
ted by the Queen to write the life of the Prince 
Consort (5 vols. 1874-80) and also wrote 
Lives of Aytoun (1867), and Lord Lyndhurst 
(1883), and the Princess Ahce (1885). His 
wife, Helen Faucit (1820-98), was a well- 
known actress, noted for her interpretations 
of Shakespeare’s heroines. See Life by her 
husband (1900). 

(9) Violet Florence, pseud. Martin Ross 
(1862-1915), Irish writer, bom in County 
Galway, is known chiefly for a series of novels 
written in collaboration with her cousin 
Edith Oeiione Somerville (1858-1949), includ¬ 
ing An Irish Cousin (1889), Some Experiences 
of an Irish R,M. (1908); also travel books 
about the Irish countryside. 

MARTIN DU GARD, Roger, mar-ti du gahr 
(1881- ), French novelist, bom at Neuilly, 

is known for his eight-novel s&fiQsLesThibault 
(1922-40) dealing with family life during the 
first decades of the present century. Author 
also of several plays, he was awarded the 
Nobel prize in 1937, See study by H, C, Rice 
(1941). 


MARTINEAU, (1) Harriet (1802-76), English 
writer, sister of (2), bom at Norwich, June 12 
in 1821 wrote her first article for the (Uni¬ 
tarian) Monthly Repository, and next pro¬ 
duced Devotional Exercises and short stories 
about machinery and wages. In 1829 the 
failure of the house in which she, her mother 
and sisters had placed their money obliged 
her to earn her living. In 1832 she became a 
‘ lion ’ and a successful authoress through 
Illustrations of Political Economy (repeatedly 
refused by publishers), and settled in London. 
After a visit to America p 834-36) she pub¬ 
lished Society in America and a novel, 
Deerbrook, in 1839. From 1839 to 1844 she 
was an invalid at Tynemouth but recovered 
through mesmerism (her subsequent belief in 
which alienated many friends), and fixed her 
abode at Ambleside in 1845, the year of 
Forest and Game-law Tales', after visiting 
Egypt and Palestine she issued Eastern Life 
(1848). In 1851, in conjunction with Mr 
H. G. Atkinson, she published Letters on the 
Laws of Man's Social Nature (so agnostic as 
to give much offence); and in 1853 she 
translated and condensed Comte’s Philo- 
sophie positive. She also wrote much for the 
daily and weekly press and the larger reviews. 
Always delicate, and after 1820 very deaf, she 
died June 27, 1876, and was buried at 
Birmingham. See her Autobiography (1877), 
and Lives by T. Bosanquet (1927), J. C. 
Nevill (1943) and R. K. Webb (1960). 

(2) James (1805-1900), English theologian, 
brother of (1), was born at Norwich, April 21. 
He was educated at the grammar-school there 
and under Dr Lant Carpenter at Bristol, and 
had been a Unitarian minister at Dublin 
and Liverpool, when in 1841 he was appoin¬ 
ted professor of Mental and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy at Manchester New College. He 
removed to London in 1857, after that 
institution had been transferred thither, 
becoming also a pastor in Little Portland 
Street Chapel. He was principal of the 
college 1869-85. One of the profoundest 
thinkers and most effective writers of his day, 
he wrote Endeavours after the Christian Life 
(1843-47), A Study of Spinoza (1882), Types 
of Ethical Theory (1885), >4 Study of Religion 
(1888), The Seat of Authority in Religion 
(1890), &c. He died January 11, 1900. See 
his Life and Letters by Drummond and 
Upton (1902), and Carpenter’s study (1905). 

MARTINET, Jean (d. 1672), French officer, 
won renown as a military engineer and tac¬ 
tician (he devised forms of battle manoeuvre, 
pontoon bridges, and a type of copper 
assault boat used in Louis XIV’s Dutch cam¬ 
paign), but notoriety for his stringent and 
brutal forms of discipline. 

MARTtOTZ DE CAMPOS, Arsenic, mar- 
tee'nayth (1831-1900) Spanish general, put 
down one Cuban rebellion in 1877, but failing 
to end another, was recalled (1896). 

MARTfNEZ RUIZ, Jose. See Azorin. 

MARTfNEZ SIERRA, Gregorio (1881-1947), 
Spanish novelist and dramatist- A theatre 
manager and an original and creative pro¬ 
ducer as well as publisher, he was also a 
prolific writer. His plays The Cradle Song 
(Eng. trans. 1917), The Kingdom of God 
(Eng. trans. 1923) and The Romantic Young 
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Lady (Eng. trans. 1923) were popular in 
England and America. Much of his writing 
was done in collaboration with his wife 
Maria, whose feminist opinions find expres¬ 
sion in some of the plays. 

MARTINI, (1) Frederick (1832-97), Swiss 
engineer, a Hungarian by birth and Swiss by 
adoption, served as engineer officer in the 
Austrian army in the Italian war of 1859, and 
establishing machine-works at Frauenfeld in 
Switzerland, invented the breech-action, 
which, with the Henry barrel, constituted the 
Martini-Henry rifle (1871). 

(2), or Merami, Simone (c. 1284-1344), 
Italian painter, born at Siena, was a pupil of 
Duccio and the most important artist of the 
14th-century Sienese school, notable for his 
grace of line and exquisite colour. He worked 
at Assisi from 1333 to 1339 and at the Papal 
court at Avignon from then until 1344. 
His Annunciation is in the Uffizi Gallery. 
See Simone Martini et les peintnres de son 
ecole (1920) by V. R. S. van Marie, and study 
by G. Paccagnini (trans. 1957), 

MARTINU, Bohuslav, mahr'ti-noo (1890- 
1959), Czech composer, born at Policka. The 
son of a cobbler, Martinu began to compose 
at the age of ten, and in 1906 he was sent by 
a group of fellow-townsmen to Prague 
Conservatory, where disciplinary regulations 
and the routine course of studies irritated 
him. Expelled from the Conservatory, he 
played the violin in the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and in 1920 attracted attention 
with his ballet Ishtar. Readmitted to the 
Conservatory, he studied under Suk until 
interest in the French Impressionist com¬ 
posers led him to work in Paris until 1941, 
when he escaped from Occupied France to 
America, where he produced a number of 
important works, including his first sym¬ 
phony, commissioned by Koussevitsky for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1942. In 
1945 he returned to Prague as professor 
of Composition at the Conservatory. A 
prolific composer, he ranges from orchestral 
works in 18th-century style, including a 
harpsichord concerto, to modern programme 
pieces evoked by unusual stimuli such as 
football {Half Time) or aeroplanes {Thunder¬ 
bolt P. 47). His operas include the miniature 
Comedy on a Bridge, written for radio and 
successfully adapted for television and stage. 
MARHUS, Car! Friedrich Philipp von, rnahr'- 
tsee-oos (1794-1868), German naturalist, 
born at Erlangen, studied medicine there, and 
in 1817-20 made important researches in 
Brazil, described in books on the journey and 
on the plants, aborigines and languages of 
the country. He was professor of Botany 
(1826-64) at Munich, where he died. Sec 
Lives by Schramm (2 vols. Leipzig 1869) and 
Meissner (Munich 1869). 

MARinSf, Henry (1781-1812), English mis¬ 
sionary, bom at Truro, February 18, gradu¬ 
ated from St John’s College, Cambridge, as 
senior wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman in 
1801, and in 1802 became a fellow. Through 
the influence of Charles Simeon he sailed 
in 1805 for India as a chaplain under the 
Company. He translated the New Testament 
into Hindustani, Hindi and Persian, as well 
as the Prayer-book into Hindustani and the 


Psalms into Persian; and after a missionary 
journey in Persia, died of fever at Tokat in 
Asia Minor, October 16, 1812. Journals 
and Letters (1837), and Lives by Sarsent 
(1819; new ed. 1885), G. Smith (1892) Ld 
C. E. Padwick (1922). 

MARTYR, Peter. See Peter. 

MARVELL, Andrew (1621-78), English poet 
born March 31 1621, at Winestead rectory* 
S.E. Yorkshire, and educated at Hull and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, travelled (1642- 
1646) in Holland, France, Italy and Spain 
After a period as tutor to Lord Fairfax’s 
daughter, when he wrote his pastoral and 
garden poems, Cromwell appointed him 
tutor to his ward, William Dutton; and in 
1657 he became Milton’s assistant. In 
January 1659 he took his seat in Richard 
Cromwell’s parliament as member for Hull, 
for which he was returned again in 1660 and 
1661. In 1663-65 he accompanied Lord 
Carlisle as secretary to the embassy to 
Muscovy, Sweden and Denmark, but the rest 
of his life was devoted to his parliamentary 
duties, doing battle against intolerance and 
arbitrary government. His republicanism 
was less the outcome of abstract theory than 
of experience. He accepted the Restoration 
without ceasing to praise Cromwell. His 
writings show him willing to give Charles II 
a fair chance, but convinced at last that the 
Stewarts must go. His last satires are a call 
to arms against monarchy. Though circu¬ 
lated in manuscript only, they wore believed 
to endanger his life. He died in August 1678 
through the stubborn ignorance of his 
physician—a baseless rumour suggested 
poison. Marvell’s works are divided by the 
Restoration into two very distinct groups. 
After 1660 his pen was given up to politics, 
except when his friendship for Milton drew 
from him the lines prefixed to the second 
edition of Paradise Lost. In 1672-73 he 
wrote the Rehearsal Transpros'd against 
religious intolerance; and in 1677 his most 
important tractate, the Account of the Growth 
of Poperv and Arbitrary Government, was 
printed at * Amsterdam ’. As a poet Marvell 
belongs to the pre-Rcstoration period, ‘ A 
witty delicacy in Lamb’s phrase, and a 
genuine enjoyment of nature and of gardens 
mark his poetry; Birrcll recognizes his 
‘ elorious moments ’ and * lovely^ stanzas ’. 
He is perhaps the greatest master in English 
of the eight-syllable couplet. See books by 
Birrell (1905), Pierre Legouis (Paris 1928), 
Bradbrook and Thomas (1940). 

MARX, (1) Julius (Groiicho) (1895- ), 

American comedian, born in New York. 
With his brothers l^eonard (Chico) (1891- 
), Arthur (Harpo) (1893- ) and 

Herbert (Zeppo) (1901-_ ), he began his 
stage career in vaudeville in a team called me 
Six Musical Mascots that included his 
mother, Minnie (d. 1929), and an aunt. 
Later, the brothers appeared as The Four 
Nightingales and finally as the Marx Brothers. 
They appeared in musical comedy, but their 
main reputation was made in a series of films 
including Animal Crackers, Monkev Business 
(both 1932), Horse Feathers and Buck Soup 
(both 1933). Herbert retired from films in 
1935 and the remaining trio scored further 
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successes in A Night at the Opera, A Day at 
the Races, A Day at the Circus, Go West and 
The Big Store. The team then broke up and 
the brothers led individual careers. Each 
had a well-defined stencil: Groucho with his 
wisecracks, Chico, the pianist with his own 
technique, and Harpo, the dumb clown and 
harp maestro. Julius Marx is the author of 
Many Happy Returns and a serious study of 
American Income Tax. See biography by 
Kyle Crichton (1951) and autobiography 
Groucho and Me (1959). 

(2) Karl (1818-83), German founder of 
modern international communism, born at 
Trier, May 5, the son of a Jewish lawyer, 
studied law at Bonn and Berlin but took up 
history, Hegelian philosophy and Feuer¬ 
bach’s materialism. In 1842 he became 
editor of the democratic Rheinische Zeitung 
but his virulent attacks upon the government 
brought about its closure. He married, 
moved to Paris in 1843, and there wrote 
Deiitsch-franzdsische Jahrbiicher (1843) and 
edited Vorwdrts (1844). Expelled from Paris 
in 1845, he settled in Brussels, where he 
attacked Proudhon’s socialist Philosophic de 
la misere with Misere de la philosophic 
(1847). With Engels (q.v.) as his closest 
collaborator and disciple, he reorganized the 
Communist League, which met in London in 
1847. Engels having written a first draft, 
Marx rewrote the famous Communist 
Manifesto (1848), a masterpiece of political 
propaganda and intellectual brow-beating, 
ending with the celebrated watchwords: 

‘ The workers have nothing to lose but their 
chains. They have a world to win. Workers 
of all lands, unite! ’ In it the state is attacked 
as a mere instrument of oppression, religion 
and culture are mere ideologies of the 
capitalist class, overproduction the latter’s 
inevitable downfall. Utopian socialism is 
dismissed as a feeble petit-bourgeois attempt 
to avoid the crash. The immediate result 
was Marx’s expulsion from Brussels, and 
after participating in the revolutionary 
upheavals in the Rhineland, in 1849 he 
settled with his family in London. Often 
reduced to poverty, he was supported by 
Engels and Lassalle, and three of his children 
died young. At the British Museum reading 
room, where he was the first to make use of 
government blue books, he acquired a vast 
knowledge of economics, supplemented by 
Engels’ first-hand experience of British 
industry. Ziir Kritik der politischen 
Oekonomie (1859) was followed by his 
magnum opus, Vol. I of Das Kapital (1867). 
Here he argues that capitalist expansion 
depends on surplus value, the difference 
between the mere subsistence wage paid to 
labour and the considerably greater value 
produced by it. Capitalist competition 
however is only successful at the expense of 
the worker, who becomes poorer, more 
desperate and self-conscious. The antagon¬ 
isms must inevitably lead to revolution. 
Here we have the Hegelian dialectic, but 
inverted, not in terms of spiritual abstraction 
but materialism. The synthesis which 
results from the extinction of the capitalist 
class is, after a short dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the classless society, in which the 


state has ‘ withered away The role of the 
Communist is to alleviate the birth pangs of 
the new era, by making the proletariat 
conscious of its historic role. ‘ Philosophers 
have previously offered various interpreta¬ 
tions of the world. Our business is to change 
it.’ Marx was among the founders of the 
First International (Working-men’s Associ¬ 
ation) w'hich broke up in 1873 into Marxist 
and Bakunin’s anarchist factions, the former 
surviving until 1876. With Las Kapital 
unfinished, Marx died March 14, 1883 and 
was buried in Highgate cemetery. Marx 
provided an original and compelling analysis 
of the underlying social tensions of his time, 
which revolutionized the manner in which 
economic history and sociology were to be 
conducted. The defects of his dialectical 
approach are endemic to all forms of histori- 
cism. He failed to provide a political prog¬ 
ramme because on his thesis politics comes 
to an end with the classless society. He did 
not foresee the future decisive r61e of the 
managerial class, which has no place in his 
system. But as the propounder of a political 
creed he exerted a powerful influence which 
a century after the publication of the Mani¬ 
festo showed no signs of abating. See also 
his Civil War in France (1850; trans. Postgate 
1921), Der 18te Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte 
(1852), Vols. 2 and 3 of Das Kapital, ed. 
F. Engels (1885-95), their joint wnrk, 
published posthumously, German Ideology, 
written (1845-46) and Collected Works, ed. 
Marx-Engels Institute (1927 ff.). See also 
biographical studies by M. Beer (1925), 

R. W. Postgate (1933), E. H. Carr (1934), 
F. Mehring (trans. E. Fitzgerald 1935), 

S. Hook (1936), H. J. Laski, C. J. Sprigge 
(1939), I. Berlin (1939), studies by B. Croce 
(1914), V. L Lenin (1919), K. Kautsky (1919), 
A. D. Lindsay (1925), G. D. H. Cole (1934) 
and (1948), L. Schwarzschild (1948), H. 
Marcuse (1959), and K. R. Popper, The Open 
Society, Vol. 2 (1945), H. B. Acton The 
Illusion of an Epoch (1955), and G. A. Wetter, 
Dialectical Materialism (Freiburg 1952, trans. 
P. Heath 1959). 

MARY (Heb. Miriam, Gr. Mariam), the 
Blessed Virgin, the mother of Jesus Christ. 
The genealogy of Jesus in St Matthew is 
traced through Joseph; and it is assumed 
that Mary was of the same family. The 
incidents in her personal history will be found 
in Matt, i, ii, xii; Luke i, ii; John ii, xix; 
and Acts i. The date of her death is often 
given as a.d. 63; the tradition of her having 
been assumed into heaven is celebrated in 
the festival of the Assumption. See works by 
F. M. William (1938), C. C. Martindale(1940). 
MARY I, (1516-58), queen of England, 
daughter of Henry VIII by his first wife, 
Catharine of Aragon, was bom at Greenwich, 
February 18, 1516. She was well educated, 
a good linguist, fond of music, devoted to her 
mother, and devoted to her church. With 
the divorce of her mother her troubles began. 
Henry forced her to sign a declaration that 
her mother’s marriage had been unlawful. 
During the rei^ of her half-brother Edward 
she lived in retirement, and no threats pquid 
induce her to conform to the new religion. 
On his death (1553) she became entitled to 
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the crown by her father’s testament and the 
parliamentary settlement. The Duke of 
Northumberland had, however, induced 
Edward and his council to set Henry’s will 
aside in favour of his daughter-in-law Lady 
Jane Grey (q.v.), but the whole country 
favoured Mary, who without bloodshed 
entered London on August 3 in triumph. 
Northumberland and two others were 
executed, but Lady Jane and her husband 
were, for the present, spared. _ The queen 
proceeded very cautiously to bring back the 
old religion. She reinstated the Catholic 
bishops and imprisoned some of the leading 
Reformers, but dared not restore the pope’s 
supremacy. The question upon which all 
turned was the queen’s marriage; and she, in 
spite of the protests of the nation, obstinately 
set her heart on Philip of Spain. The 
unpopularity of the proposal brought about 
the rebellion of Wyatt, quelled mainly 
through the courage and coolness of the 
queen. Lady Jane was now, with her hus¬ 
band and father, brought to the block; the 
Princess Elizabeth, suspected of complicity, 
was committed to the Tower. Injunctions 
were sent to the bishops to restore ecclesi¬ 
astical laws to their state under Henry VlII. 
In July 1554 Philip was married to Mary, 
remaining in England for over a year. In 
November Pole entered England as papal 
legate, parliament petitioned for reconcilia¬ 
tion to the Holy See, and the realm was 
solemnly absolved from the papal censures. 
Soon after, the persecution which gave the 
queen the name of ‘ Bloody Mary ’ began. 
In 1555 Ridley and Latimer were brought to 
the stake; Cranmer followed in March 1556; 
and Pole, now Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was left supreme in the councils of the queen. 
How far Mary herself was responsible for the 
cruelties practised is doubtful; but during the 
last three years of her reign 300 victims 
perished in the flames. Broken down with 
sickness, with grief at her husband’s heartless¬ 
ness, with disappointment at her childlessness, 
and with sorrow for the loss of Calais to the 
French, Mary died November 17, 1558. See 
England under Edward VI and Mary, by 
Tytler, M. Hume’s Two English Queens and 
Philip (1908), a study by J. M. Stone (1901); 
Life by F. H. M. Prescott (1953). 

MARY II (1662-94). See William III. 
MARY, Queen, formerly Princess of Teck. 
See George V. 

MARY OF GUELDRES. See James II 
(Scotland). 

MARY OF GUISE. See Guise (6 ). 

MARY OF MEDICI. See Marie de’ Medici. 
MARY OF MODENA (1658-1718), Queen 
of James II, only daughter of the Duke of 
Modena, in 1673 became the second wife of 
the Duke of York, who in 1685 succeeded as 
James II (q.v.). Five daughters and one son 
had all died in infancy, when on June 10, 
1688, she gave birth to Prince James Francis 
Edward, and six months later escaped with 
him to France. She bore another daughter in 
1692, and spent her last days at St Germain. 
See Life by M. Haile (1905). 

MARY, Queen of Scots (1542-87), was the 
daughter of James Y of Scotland by his 
second wife, Mary of Guise, and was born at 


Linlithgow, December 7 or 8, 1542 while 
her father lay on his deathbed at Falkland 
A queen when she was a week old, she was 
promised in marriage by the regent Arran 
to Prince Edward of England, but the Scottish 
parliament declared the promise null. War 
with England followed, and the disastroii<! 
defeat of Pinkie (1547); but Mary wa 
offered in marriage to the eldest son of 
Henry II of France and Catharine de’ Medici 
The offer was accepted; and in 1548 Marv 
sailed from Dumbarton to Roscoff, and was 
affianced to the Dauphin at St Germain. Her 
next ten years were passed at the French 
court, where she was carefully educated; and 
in 1558 she was married to the Dauphin’ who 
was a year younger than herself. Mary was 
induced to sign a secret deed, by which, if she 
died childless, both her Scottish realm and 
her right of succession to the English crown 
(she was the great-granddaughter of Henry 
VII) were conveyed to France. In 1559 the 
death of the French king called her husband 
to the throne as Francis II, and the govern¬ 
ment passed into the hands of the Guises- 
but the sickly king died in 1560, when the 
reins of power were grasped by Catharine 
de’ Medici as regent for her next son 
Charles IX. The young queen’s presence was 
already urgently needed in Scotland, which 
the death of her mother had left without a 
government, while convulsed by the throes 
of the Reformation; and she sailed from 
Calais on the 141h, and arrived at Leith on 
August 19, 1561. Her government began 
auspiciously. The Reformation claimed to 
have received the sanction of the Scottish 
parliament, and Mary was content to leave 
affairs as she found them, stipulating only 
for liberty to use her own religion. Her chief 
minister was a Protestant, her illegitimate 
brother, James Stuart, whom she created 
Earl of Moray. Under his guidance, in the 
autumn of 1562, she made a progress to the 
north, which ended in the defeat and death 
of the Earl of Huntly, the chief of the Roman 
Catholic party (and see Chastelard). 
Meanwhile the kings of Sweden, Denmark 
and France, the Archduke Charles of Austria, 
Don Carlos of Spain, the Dukes of Ferrara, 
Nemours and Anjou, the Earl of Arran, 
and the Earl of Leicester were proposed as 
candidates for her hand. Her own preference 
was for Don Carlos, and only after all hopes 
of obtaining him were quenched, her choice 
fell, somewhat suddenly (1565), on her cousin, 
Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, son of the 
Earl of Lennox, by his marriage with a 
granddaughter of Henry VII of England. He 
was thus among the nearest heirs to the 
English crown; and this and his good looks 
were his sole recommendation. He was weak, 
needy, insolent and vicious; he was a 
Roman Catholic; and he was three years 
younger than Mary. The marriage was the 
signal for an easily quelled insurrection by 
Moray and the Hamiltons. But Mary almost 
at once was disgusted by Darnley’s debauch¬ 
ee, and alarmed by his arrogance. She had 
given him the title of king, but she hesitated 
to grant his demand that the crown should 
be secured to him for life, and that, if she 
died without issue, it should descend to his 
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heirs. Her chief adviser since Moray’s 
rebellion had been her Italian secretary 
David Rizzio (q.v.). The king had been his 
sworn friend, but now suspected in him the 
real obstacle to his designs upon the crown. 
In this belief, he entered into a formal com¬ 
pact with Moray, Ruthven, Morton and other 
Protestant chiefs, and himself led the way 
into the queen’s cabinet and held her while 
the others killed the Italian in an ante¬ 
chamber (March 9, 1566). Dissembling her 
indignation, Mary succeeded in detaching her 
husband from his allies, and escaped with 
him from Holyrood to Dunbar; Ruthven 
and Morton fled to England; Moray was 
received by the queen; and Darnley, who 
had betrayed both sides, became an object of 
mingled abhorrence and contempt. A little 
before the birth (June 19, 1566) of the prince 
who became James VI, the queen’s affection 
for her husband seemed to revive; but the 
change was only momentary; and before the 
boy’s baptism, in December, her estrange¬ 
ment was greater than ever. Divorce was 
openly discussed, and Darnley spoke of 
leaving the country, but fell ill of the small¬ 
pox at Glasgow about January 9, 1567. On 
the 25th Mary went to see him, and brought 
him to Edinburgh on the 31st. He was 
lodged in a small mansion beside the Kirk 
o’ Field, just outside the southern walls. 
There Mary visited him daily, slept for two 
nights in a room below his bedchamber, and 
passed the evening of Sunday, February 9, 
by his bedside in kindly conversation. She 
left him between ten and eleven o’clock to 
take part in a masque at Holyrood, at the 
marriage of a favourite valet; and about two 
hours after midnight the house in which the 
king slept was blown up by gunpowder, and 
his lifeless body was found in the garden. 
The chief actor in this tragedy was undoubt¬ 
edly the Earl of Bothwell (q.v,), who had of 
late enjoyed the queen’s favour; but there 
were suspicions that the queen herself was 
not wholly ignorant of the plot. On April 12 
Bothwell was brought to a mock-trial, and 
acquitted; on the 24th he intercepted the 
queen on her way from Linlithgow to Edin¬ 
burgh, and carried her, with scarcely a show 
of resistance, to Dunbar. On May 7 he was 
divorced from his comely and new-married 
wife; on the 12th Mary publicly pardoned 
his seizure of her person, and created him 
Duke of Orkney; and on the 15th, three 
months after her husband’s murder, she 
married the man every one regarded as his 
murderer. This fatal step at once arrayed 
her nobles in arms against her. Her army 
melted away without striking a blow on the 
field of Carberry (June 15), when nothing 
was left but to surrender to the confederate 
lords. They led her to Edinburgh, where the 
insults of the rabble drove her well-nigh 
frantic. Hurried next to Lochleven, she was 
constrained (July 24) to sign an act of abdica¬ 
tion in favour of her son, who, five days 
afterwards, was crowned at Stirling. Escap¬ 
ing from her island-prison (May 2, 1568), she 
found herself in a few days at the head of an 
army of 6000 men, which was defeated 
(May 13) by the regent Moray at Langside 
near Glasgow. Three days afterwards Mary 


crossed the Solway, and threw herself on the 
protection of Queen Elizabeth, only to find 
herself a prisoner for life—first at Carlisle, 
then at Bolton, Tutbury, Wingfield, Coventry, 
Chatsworth, Sheffield, Buxton, Chartley and 
Fotheringhay. The presence of Mary in 
England was a constant source of uneasiness 
to Elizabeth and her advisers. A large 
Catholic minority naturally looked to Mary 
as the likely restorer of the old faith. Plot 
followed plot; and that of Antony Babington 
had for its object the assassination of Eliza¬ 
beth and the deliverance of Mary. It was 
discovered; letters of Mary approving the 
death of Elizabeth fell into Walsingham’s 
hands; and, mainly on the evidence of 
copies of these letters, Mary was brought to 
trial in September 1586. Sentence of death 
was pronounced against her on October 25; 
but it was not until February 1, 1587, that 
Elizabeth took courage to sign the warrant 
of execution. It was carried into effect on 
the 8th, when Mary laid her head upon the 
block with the dignity of a queen and the 
resignation of a martyr, evincing to the last 
her devotion to the church of her fathers. 
Her body, buried at Peterborough, was in 
1612 removed to Henry VH’s Chapel at 
Westminster, where it still lies in a sumptuous 
tomb erected by James VI. The statue there 
and the contemporary portraits by Clouet 
(q.v.) are the best representations of Mary. 
The preponderance of authority seems now 
to be on the side of those who believe in 
Mary’s criminal love for Bothwell and her 
guilty knowledge of his conspiracy against 
her husband’s life. Her beauty and accom¬ 
plishments have never been disputed. The 
charm of her soft, sweet voice is described as 
irresistible; and she sang well, accompanying 
herself on the harp, the virginal and the lute. 
She spoke three or four languages, was well 
and variously informed, talked admirably, 
and wrote both in prose and in verse. Of six 
extant pieces of her poetry (less than 300 
lines) the best is the poem of eleven stanzas 
on the death of her first husband. The 
longest is a Meditation of a hundred lines, 
written in 1572. All are in French, except one 
sonnet in Italian. The sweet lines beginning 
* Adieu, plaisant pays de France are not 
hers. A volume of French verse on the 
Institution of a Prince has been lost since 
1627, along with a Latin speech in vindication 
of learned women, delivered in the Louvre. 
See works by Philippson (1891-92), Skelton 
(1893), Hay Fleming (1897), Samuel Cowan 
(1901, 1907), Stoddart (1908), Shelley (1913), 
Mumby (1914, 1921), Mahon (1924, 1930), 
N. B. Morrison (i960); Lang’s Mystery of 
Mary Stuart (1901), her Trial (ed. Steuart, 
1951), and Papal Negotiations (Scot- Hist. 
Soc. 1901); Rait and Cameron, King Jameses 
Secret (1927); M. P. Willcocks (1939); and 
Tannenbaum’s bibliography (3 vols. 1944- 
1946). 

MASACCIO, maz-at'choy (1) real name 
Tomasso Guidi (1401-28?), Italian painter, 
a pioneer of Italian renaissance painting, 
influenced such great masters as Michelangelo 
and Raphael. See works by E. Somare 
(Milan 1924), H. Lindberg (1931), M. Salmi 
(1935). 
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(2) real name Maso di Bartolommeo (1406- 
1457), Italian sculptor, a Florentine, was 
an assistant of Donatello and worked in 
Florence Cathedral and other N. Italian 
churches. 

MASANIELLO, properly Tommaso Aniello, 
ma-zan-ee-el'lo (1623-47), Neapolitan patriot, 
a fisherman of Amalfi, led the successful 
revolt of the Neapolitans against their 
Spanish oppressors on July 7, 1647. He was 
assassinated by agents of the Spanish viceroy 
on July 16. See Lives by M. Schipa (Bari 
1925), A. Rosso (Naples 1952). 

MASARYK, ma-sa-rik\ (1) Jan (1886-1948), 
Czech diplomat and statesman, son of (2), 
served in Czech diplomatic service after 1918, 
being minister in London 1925-38. He 
became foreign minister in the Czech govern¬ 
ment set up in London in 1940 and continued 
m that post after 1945 in Prague. In 1948 
the Communists took control of the govern¬ 
ment and he committed suicide. See Life 
by R. H. Bruce Lockhart (1956). 

(2) Thomas Garrlgue (1850-1937), first 
president of the Czechoslovak Republic 
(1918-3 5), father of (1), was born at Hodonin, 
Moravia. An ardent Slovak, while in exile 
during the first World War he organized the 
Czechoslovak independence movement. He 
became first president of Czechoslovakia in 
1918 and continued in that office until 1935. 
See Lives by R. W. Seton-Watson (1943) and 
R. Birley (1951). 

MASCAGNI, Pietro, mas-kan'yee (1863- 
1945), Italian composer, born a baker’s son at 
Leghorn, produced in 1890 the brilliantly suc¬ 
cessful one-act opera, Cavalleria Rusticana. 
His many later operas failed to repeat this 
success, though arias and intermezzi from 
them are still performed. They include 
VAmico Fritz (1891), Guglielmo Ratdiffe 
(1895), Le Maschere (1901) and Lodoktta 
(1917). See autobiographical Mascagni parla 
(Rome 1945), Lives by C. Cogo (Venice 1931) 
and E. Mascagni (1936). 

MASEFIELD, John (1878- ), English poet 

and novelist, was born at Ledbury. Schooled 
for the merchant service on the training-ship 
Conway, he served his apprenticeship on a 
windjammer and acquired tliat intimate 
knowledge of the sea which gives atmosphere 
and authenticity to his work. Ill-health 
drove him ashore, and after three years in 
New York he returned to England to become 
a writer in 1897, first making his mark as a 
journalist. His earliest poetical work, Salt 
Water Ba lads, appeared in 1902; Dauber 
(1913) confirmed his reputation as a poet of 
the sea. Nan (1909) is a tragedy of great 
merit. His ability to tell a story in verse is 
remmiscent of Chaucer. This is specially 
noticeable in his finest narrative poem 
Reynard the Fox (1919). Other notable works 
are The Everlasting Mercy (1911); The Widow 
in the Bye-Street (1912); Shakespeare (1911); 
Gallipoli (1916), based on his own war 
experiences; the novels Sard Barker (1924^ 
Odtaa (1926) and The Hawbucks (1929); and 
the plays The Trial of Jesus (1925) and The 
Coming of Christ (miracle-play, 1928). He 
became poet-laureate in 1930 and was 
awarded the O.M. in 1935. See his auto¬ 
biographical In the Mill (1941) and So Long 
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to Learn (1952), and studies bv W u 
Hamilton (1922) and G. Thomas (1932)* 
MASHAM, Abigail, Lady, nie Hill (d 17341 
cousin to the Duchess of MarlborouS 
(q.v.), whom she superseded as Queen Anne’l 
ffivourite. She married in 1707, and died 
December 6 , 1734. 

MASINISSA {c. 238-149 b.c.), king of th? 
Eastern Numidians, helped the Carthasiniam 
to subdue the Massylii or Western S 
dians, accompanied his allies to Spain and 
fought valiantly against the Romans ’ But 
going over to them (c. 210 b.c.), he received 
as his reward Western Numidia and laree 
portions of Carthaginian territory. ® 
MASKELYNE, mas'ke-lin, ( 1 ) John Nevli 
(1839-1917), English illusionist, borrln 
Wiltshire. Of farming stock, he became a 
watchmaker, which directed his interest 
towards the automata which he used so 
effectively in his entertainments. As a youne 
man he joined forces with a Mr Cooke and 
they appeared together, first at Cheltenham 
and then at the Crystal Palace, in 1865 In 
1873 they leased the Egyptian Hall for three 
months, but their tenancy lasted ultimatelv 
for thirty-one years and Maskelyne then 
moved his ‘ Home of Magic ’ to the St 
George’s Hall in 1905, where his particular 
brand of spectacular conjuring continued to 
flourish under his son’s management. He 
devoted much energy to exposing spiritualistic 
frauds. Flis grandson, Jasper (1903- ) 
first appeared in his grandfather’s show at 
the age of eleven, and has continued as a 
conjuror on his own. He utilized his peculiar 
knowledge to confound the enemy in several 
startling ways during World War 11 . Jasper 
Maskelyne has written an account of the 
family in White Magic (1936). 

( 2 ) Mervyn Herbert Nevll Story- (1823- 
1911), English mineralogist, grandson of ( 3 ), 
advocated the study of natural science at 
Oxford, where he became Waynfiete professor 
of Mineralogy and also reorganized the 
mineralogy department of the British 
Museum. He was also F.R.S. and M.P. 

(3) Nevil (1732-1811), English astronomer, 
grandfather of ( 2 ), educated at Westminster 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1758 was 
elected F.R.S., went to Barbadocs to test 
the chronometers (1763), and in 1765 was 
appointed astronomer-royal. During the 
forty-six years that he held this office he 
improved methods and instruments of 
observation, invented the prismatic micro¬ 
meter, and made important observations. 
In 1774 he measured the earth’s density Horn 
the deflection of the plumb-line at Schiehal- 
lion in Perthshire. His very numerous 
publications include the British Mariner's 
Guide {1163), the Nautical Almanac (1765-67), 
Tables for computing the Places of the Fixed 
Stars &c., and the first volume of the Green¬ 
wich Astronomical Observations. He was 
rector from 1775 of Shrawardine, Salop, and 
from 1782 of North Runcton, Norfolk, and 
died February 9, 1811. See Royal Observa¬ 
tory Greenwich (1900) for account of his life 
and work. 

MASOLINO DA PANICALE (1383-1447), 
Florentine artist, identified with Tomasso 
Fini. A distinguished early Renaissance 
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painter, he was the master of Masaccio (q.v.), 
with whom he collaborated in the Brancacci 
chapel. His frescoes in Castiglione d’Olona 
were only discovered in 1843. He also 
worked in Hungary and Rome. See works 
by A. H. Layard (1868) and P. Toesca (1907 
and 1958) 

NIASON, (1) Alfred Edward Woodley (1865- 
1948), English novelist, born at Dulwich, 
educated at Oxford and later successful 
as an actor, subsequently combined writing 
with politics, being Liberal M.P. for Coventry 
in 1906—10. His first published novel was A 
Romance of Wastdale (1895). Four Feathers 
(1902) captured the popular imagination and 
The Broken Road (1907) cemented his success. 
With At the Villa Rose (1910) Mason essayed 
the novel of detection and introduced his 
ingenious Inspector Hanaud; thereafter he 
alternated historical adventure and detective 
fiction. Several of his books have been filmed. 
Representative titles are: The House of the 
Arrow (1924); No Other Tiger (1927); The 
Prisoner in the Opal (1929); Fire over England 
(1936); Kdnigsrnark (1938); Life of Francis 
Drake (1941). 

(2) Charles (1730-87), British astronomer, 
employed at Greenwich, with Jeremiah 
Dixon (of whom little is known except that 
he is reputed to have been born in a coal¬ 
mine) he observed the transit of Venus at the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1761. From 1763 to 
1767 Mason and Dixon were engaged by 
Lord Baltimore and Mr Penn to survey the 
boundary between Maryland and Pennsyl¬ 
vania and end an eighty-year-old dispute. 
They reached a point 224 miles west of the 
Delaware River, but were prevented from 
further work by Indians. The survey was 
completed by others, but the boundary was 
given the name of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. 

(3) Daniel Gregory (1873-1953), grandson 
of (5), American composer, born in Brook¬ 
line, Mass., studied under DTndy in Paris, 
and became a leading exponent of neo¬ 
classical composition in America. He wrote 
books on American musical conditions and a 
study of Beethoven’s String Quartets. Mason 
composed three symphonies, the last of which 
is a study of Abraham Lincoln, and a con¬ 
siderable amount of chamber music. 

(4) Sir Josiah (1795-1881), English 
philanthropist and pen manufacturer, born 
at Kidderminster, began life as a hawker, 
after 1822 manufactured split-rings, and in 
1829 began to make pens for Perry & Co., 
and soon became the greatest pen-maker in 
the world. He was partner with Elkington in 
electro-plating (1842-65), and had smelting- 
works for copper and nickel. He endowed 
almshouses and an orphanage at Erdington 
at a cost of £260,000, and gave £180,000 to 
found the Mason College (now Birmingham 
University). See Memoir by Bunce (1890). 

(5) Lowell (1792-1872), American musician, 
bom in Medfield, Mass., as organist of a 
Presbyterian church in Savannah, compiled 
a book of hymns, taking melodies from the 
instrumental works of Handel, Mozart and 
Beethoven. The success of this work led 
him to produce similar volumes for school 
use, and further hymn books. In 1832 he 


founded the Boston Academy of Music, to 
give free instruction to children, and was 
compelled by its success to organize classes 
for adults. The most famous of his com¬ 
positions is probably the hymn tune ‘ From 
Greenland’s icy mountains ’. 

(6) William (1725—97), English poet, was 
a friend of _ Gray, who had been attracted 
to him by his Miisaeiis (1747), a lament for 
Pope in imitation of Milton’s Lycidas. He 
published two poor tragedies, Eljrida and 
Caractacus; iho English Garden (1772-32), a 
tedious poem in blank verse; and, as Gray’s 
executor, the Memoirs of Gray in 1775. He 
became vicar of Aston, Yorkshire, in 1754, 
canon of York in 1762. See his Corres¬ 
pondence with Walpole (1851), with Gray 
(1S53), and Life by J. W. Draper (1929). 

(7) _William (1829-1908), son of (5), studied 
the piano under Liszt and, in the course of a 
successful concert career, organized influen¬ 
tial chamber music concerts in Boston. 

MASFERO, Sir Gaston, Hon. K.C.M.G. 
(1846-1916), French egy'ptologist, bora at 
Paris of Italian parents, in 1874 became 
professor of Egyptology at the College de 
France, and was in 1881-86, 1899-1914 
keeper of the Bulak Museum and director of 
explorations in Egypt, making valuable 
discoveries at Sakkara, Dahshur, Ekhmim, 
&c. He wrote many works on Egy^ptoiogy. 

MASSENA, Andre, mas-say'na (1758-1817), 
French soldier, the greatest of Napoleon’s 
marshals, served fourteen years in the Sar¬ 
dinian army, and in the French Revolution 
rose rapidly in rank, becoming in 1793 a 
general of division. He distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaigns in Upper Italy, 
gained his crushing victory over Suvorov’s 
Russians at Zurich (1799), and became 
marshal of the empire in 1804. In Italy he 
kept the Archduke Charles in check, crushed 
him at Caldiero, and overran Naples. In 
1807, after Eylau, he commanded the right 
wing, and was created Duke of Rivoii. In 
the campaign of 1809 against Austria he 
covered himself with glory and earned the 
title of Prince of Essling. In 1810 he com¬ 
pelled Wellington to fall back upon his 
impregnable lines at Torres Vedras, was 
forced after five months, by total lack of 
supplies, to make a masterly retreat, but was 
recalled with ignominy by his imperious 
master. At the Restoration he adhered to 
the Bourbons and on Napoleon’s return 
from Elba Massena refused to follow him; 
he died April 4, 1817. See Ms Memoires 
(7 vols. 1849-50), and books by Toselii 
(1869), Gachot (5 vols. 1901-13) and P. Sabor 
(1926). 

MASSENET, Jules, mas-e-nay (1842-1912), 
French composer, born near St iEtienne, 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire, where in 
1878-96 he was professor. He made his 
fame by the comic opera Don Cesar de Bazan 
in 1872. Other operas are Herodiade (1884), 
Manon (1885), Le Cid (1885), Iker/Zier (1892) 
and Thais (1894), and among Ms works are 
oratorios, orchestral suites, music for piano 
and songs. See his autobiographical Mes 
Souvenirs (Paris 1912, Eng. trans. Boston 
1919), Life by A. Bruneau (Paris 1935). 

MASSEY, (1) Gerald (1828-1907), English 
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poet and mystic, born near Tring, became a fine tragedy, but too rhetorical. Other Dlav<? 
Christian Socialist, edited a journal, lectured, include The Bondman, The Homan Actor 
and between 1851 and 1869 published eight (1626), The Great T>uke of Florence (16271 
or nine volumes of poetry {Babe Christabel and The Emperor of the East (1631) 
and other Poems, Craigcrook Castle, &c.), Nathaniel Field joined Massinger in writing 
mostly collected in My Lyrical Life (1890). the fine tragedy The Fatal Dowry, printed in 
He wrote also mystical and speculative 1632. The City Madam, licensed in 1632 
theological or cosmogonic works, and dis- txnd A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
covered a ‘Secret Drama’ in Shakespeare’s 1633, are Massinger’s most masterly comedies 

Sonnets. See book by Flower (1895), and —brilliant satirical studies, though without 
Churton Collins’s Studies (1905). warmth or geniality. Some of Massinger’s 

(2) Yincent (1887- ), Canadian states* plays are (as Coleridge said) as interesting 

man and diplomat, born in Toronto, joined as a novel; others are as solid as a treatise 
the Canadian cabinet after the first World on political philosophy. His verse, though 
War, became Canadian minister in Wash- fluent and flexible, lacks the music and magic 
ington (1926-30), high commissioner in of Shakespeare’s. No writer repeats himself 
London (1935-46), and governor-general of more frequently. It is difficult to say how far 
Canada in 1952. His brother Raymond Massinger was concerned in the authorship 
(1896- ) a well-known film actor, played of plays that pass under the name of ‘ Beau- 

leading parts in Things to Come, 49th Parallel, mont and Fletcher ’. There are editions 
&;c. (none complete) by Gifford (1805; new ed 

(3) William Ferguson (1856-1925), New 1813), Hartley Coleridge (1840), Cunningham 
Zealand statesman, born in Ireland, went (1867), and Symons (1887-89, 1904); studies 
to New Zealand and became a farmer, by Cruickshank (1920), R. Maxwell (1939) 
Elected to the house of representatives he and T. A. Duiui (1958). 

became opposition leader and in 1912 prime MASSON, David (1822-1907), Scottish scholar 
minister, which office he held until his death, and literary critic, the biographer of Milton 
See Life by H. J. Constable (1925). was born at Aberdeen, and educated at 

MASSILLON, Jean Baptiste, mas-see-yd Marischal College there and the University 
(1663-1742), French preacher, born at of Edinburgh. In 1847 he settled in London, 
Hyeres in Provence, was trained for the writing for reviews, encyclopaedias, &c. In 
church in the Oratory. He preached before 1852 he became professor of English Litera- 
Louis XIV, became Bishop of Clermont, and turc in University College, London, and in 
next year preached before Louis XV his 1865 in Edinburgh University; he resigned 
celebrated Petit Carime —a scries of ten short in 1895. His Essays, Biographical and Critical 
Lenten sermons. In 1719 he was elected to (1856), were extended in 1874-76. Ui&Lifeof 
the Academy; in 1723 he preached the John Milton (6 vols. 1859-80) is the most 
funeral oration of the Duchess of Orleans, complete biography of any Englishman, 
his last public discourse in Paris. From this Other works include editions of Milton’s 
time he lived almost entirely for his diocese, poems and De Quincey’s works (14 vols. 
where his charity and gentleness gained him 1889-91). See his autobiographical 
the love of all. He died of apoplexy. See of London in the Forties (1908) and Letters 
Biampignon’s monograph (1884), Sainte- (1908). 

Beuve’s Causeries duLundi, vol. ix and works MASSYS. See Matsys. 
by A. M. P. Ingold (1880) and A. A. L. MASTERS, Edgar Lee (1869-1950), American 
Pauthe (1908). author, wrote the satirical Spoon River 

MASSINE, Leonide, ma-seen' (1896- ), Anthology (1915), dealing with the lives of 

Russo-American dancer and choreographer, people in the mid-west. See his autobiography 
born in Moscow. He was principal dancer Across Spoon River {1926). 
and choreographer with Diaghilev and the MASClDI, Abul Hassan Ali, ma-soo'dee (d. 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, and has 957), Arab traveller, born at Bagdad, visited 
produced and danced in ballets in Europe and Egypt, Palestine, the Caspian, India, Ceylon, 
America, among his best known works being Madagascar, perhaps even China. His chief 
La Boutique fantasque and Le Sacri du works are the Annals, Meadows of Gold 
printemps. See study by G. Anthony (1939). (printed with French trans. 1861-77, and at 
MASSINGER, Philip (1583-1640), English Boulak in 1867), and 
dramatist, baptized at St Thomas’s, Salisbury, MATA HARI, stage name of Margarete 
November 24, was a son of a retainer of the Gertrude Zclle (1876-1917), Dutch spy, born 
Earl of Pembroke. After leaving Oxford at Leeuwarden, who became a dancer in 
without a degree he became a playwright and France and, found guilty of espionage for 
was associated with Henslowe, who died in the Germans, was shot in Paris. See a book 
1616. In later years he wrote many plays by R. Newman (1956). 
single-handed; but much of his work is MATEJKO, Jan Alois, (1838-93), 

mixed up with that of other men, particularly Polish painter born at Cracow, noted for his 
Fletcher. Fletcher was buried in St Saviour’s paintings of scenes from Polish history. 
Church, Southwark, August 29, 1625; and MATHER, (1) Cotton (1663-1728), American 
Massinger was laid in the same grave, divine, son of (2), after graduating at 
March 18, 1640. Probably the earliest of Harvard became colleague to his father at 
Massinger’s extant plays is The Urinatural Boston. He published as many as 382 books, 
Comhflfr, a repulsive tragedy, printed in 1639. and his Memorable Providences relating to 
The first in order of publication is The Virgin Witchcraft and Possessions (1685) did much 
Martyr (1622), partly written by Dekker. to fan the cruel fury of the New Englanders. 
In 1623 was published The Duke of Milan, a During the Salem witchcraft mania Mather 
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wrote his Wonders of the Invisible World 
(1692), and on the head of none rests a 
heavier burden of bioodguiltiness. His 
Magnalia Christi Americana (1702) is an 
undigested mass of materials for the church 
history of New England. The Essays to do 
Good (1710) are feeble. He died February 13, 
1728. See his Life by his son (1729); Upham, 
The Salem Delusion (1831); and Lives by 
Marvin (1892), and R. and L. Boas (1929). 

(2) Increase (1639-1723), American divine, 
father of (1), was the sixth son of an English 
Nonconformist minister who emigrated in 
1635. He was born at Dorchester, Mass., 
June 21, 1639, and graduated at Harvard in 
1656, and again at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1658. His first charge was Great Torring- 
ton in Devon; but in 1661, finding it impos¬ 
sible to conform, he returned to America, 
and from 1664 till his death, August 23, 1723, 
was pastor of the North Church, Boston, and 
from 1681 president also of Harvard. He 
published no less than 136 separate works, 
including Remarkable Providences (1684) 
and a History of the War with the Indians 
(1676). Sent to England in 1689 to lay 
colonial grievances before the king, he 
obtained a new charter from William III. 
He was far less an alarmist about witchcraft 
than his son, and his Causes of Conscience 
concerning Witchcraft (1693) helped to cool 
the heated imaginations of the colonists. 
See Life by K. B. Murdock (1925). 
MATHEW, Theobald, called ‘ Father Mathew ’ 
(1790-1856), Irish temperance reformer, was 
born at Thoniastown in Tipperary, October 
10, 1790. He took priest’s orders in the 
Capuchin order in 1814; and in his ceaseless 
labours at Cork, seeing how much of the 
degradation of his people was due to drink, 
became (1838) an ardent advocate of total 
abstinence. His crusade extended to Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and America. His success 
was marvellous, and everywhere he roused 
enthusiasm and secured warm affection. Ill 
health followed, and he was only saved from 
serious pecuniary distresses by a Civil List 
pension and a private subscription. Worn 
out by his labours, he died at Queenstown. 
See Lives by Maguire (1863), Wells (1867), 
and F. J. Matthew (1890), K. Tynan (1908), 
P. Rogers (1943). 

MATHEWS, (1) Charles (1776-1835), English 
comedian, father of (2), made his debut 
as an actor at Richmond in 1793, but forsook 
the legitimate stage in 1818 and achieved 
great success as an entertainer, visiting 
America twice. He died at Plymouth, 
June 28, 1835. See his Memoirs by his wife 
(4 vols. 1839). 

(2) Charles James (1803-78), English 
comedian, son of (1), was a delightful light 
comedian, of charming grace and delicacy. 
In 1838 he married Madame Vestris (q.v.). 
See his Life, edited by the younger Dickens 
(1879). 

MATHIAS CORVINUS. See Matthias. 
MATHIEU, Georges, ma-tyoe (1921- ), 

French painter, bom at Boulogne, took 
a degree in literature, but began to paint in 
1942; he settled in Paris in 1947, and 
exhibited there and in New York. With 
Bryen and others, he has perfected a form of 
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lyric, non-geometrical abstraction, in close 
sympathy with the American neo-expres¬ 
sionists. 

MATHILDA (d. 1115), Countess of Tuscany, 
a daughter of the Count of Tuscany, 
supported (with money and men) Pope 
Gregory VII in his long struggle with the 
Empire, and married first Godfrey, Duke 
of Lorraine, and then the young Welf of 
Bavaria. In 1077 she made a gift of ail her 
vast possessions to the church. It was at her 
castle of Canossa that Henry IV did penance 
to Gregory. See Life by N. Duff (1909), and 
N. Grimaldi (Florence 1928). 

MATHIS. See Grunewald (2). 

MATILDA, called ‘ the Empress Maud,* 
(1102-67), who carried on the civil war in 
England with Stephen (q.v.), was the only 
daughter of Henry 1. In 1114 she was 
married to the Emperor Henry V, and in 1128 
to Geofirey of Anjou, by whom she became 
the mother of Henry II. See Life by O. 
Rossler (Berlin 1897). 

MATISSE, Henri, ma-tees (1869-1954), 
French artist, born at Le Gateau, studied 
at the Academic Julian and at the ^cole 
des Beaux-Arts under Gustave Moreau. 
From 1904 he became the leader of the 
Fauves (Derain, Vlaminck, Dufy, Rouault 
and others). Although he painted several 
pictures influenced by the cubists, the 
impressionists and by Cezanne, his most 
characteristic paintings display a bold use of 
brilliant, luminous areas of primary colour, 
organized within a rhythmic tw'o-dimensional 
design, which has affinities with the art of 
Gauguin and oriental work. The purity of his 
line-drawing is seen in his many sketches, 
book illustrations, and etchings, and in 
many of his paintings. During the early 
1930’s he travelled in Europe and the U.S.A., 
and in 1949 he decorated a Dominican chapel 
at Venice. He was working right up to his 
death, his style fundamentally unchanged, 
producing pictures more sophisticated than 
his early work, but with exquisite sense of 
design and balance of colour. His works are 
represented in the Tate Gallery, London, and 
the Museums of Modern Art in Paris and 
New York. See the monographs by R. Fry 
(1935), G. Diehl (1954), J. Lassaigne (trans. 
1959) and R. Escholier (trans. 1960). 
MATSYS, or Massys, (1) Jan (1509-75), son 
of (2), was an imitator of his father and 
worked in Antwerp. 

(2) Quentin (c. 1466-c. 1531), Flemish 
painter, father of (1), bom at Louvain, was, 
according to legend, a blacksmith. In 1491 
he joined the painters’ guild of St Luke in 
Antwerp. His pictures are mostly religious, 
treated with a reverent spirit, but with 
decided touches of realism, and of exquisite 
finish. He ranks high as a portrait-painter. 
See works by M. J. Friedlander (1929) and 
study by Sir M. Conway The Van Eycks and 
their followers (1921). 

MATTEOTTl, Giacomo, -of- (1885-1924), 
Italian politician. A member of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, in 1921 he began to 
organize the United Socialist party on a 
constitutional basis in opposition to Musso¬ 
lini’s Fascists. Matteotti’s protests against 
Fascist outrages led to his murder in 1924, 
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which caused a crisis and nearly brought the 
Fascist regime to an end. 

MATTHAY, Tobias, ma-tay (1858-1945), 
English pianist and teacher, of German 
descent, born in London, was professor of 
Pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music 
from 1880 to 1925, when he resigned to devote 
himself to his own school, which he had 
founded in 1900. His method of piano¬ 
playing was enunciated in The Act of Touch 
(1903) and subsequent publications. 
MATTHESON, Johann (1681-1764), German 
composer, born at Hamburg, was a singer 
and orchestral player before beginning to 
compose operas and many choral and 
instrumental pieces, and was also the author 
of manuals on continuo playing. See study 
by H. Schmidt (1897). 

MATTHEW, Saint (1st cent, a.d.), one of 
the twelve apostles, was a tax-gatherer 
before becoming a disciple of Jesus, and is 
identified with Levi in Mark (ii, 14) and 
Luke (v, 27). According to tradition he was 
the author of the first gospel, was a missionary 
to the Hebrews, and suffered martyrdom, 
but nothing is known with certainty about 
his life. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER, long 
the supposed author of the Flores Bistorianun 
(first printed by Archbishop Parker in 1567; 
ed. by Luard in 1890; trans. by Yongc, 1853), 
is of doubtful existence, the work being 
perhaps merely an abridgment of Matthew 
Paris (q.v.) or of Roger of Wendover, named 
from a copy at Westminster. 

MATTHEW PARIS. See Paris (3). 
MATTHEWS, (1) Alfred Edward (1869-1960), 
English actor, born at Bridlington began his 
career in 1887, filled innumerable comedy 
roles from Charley^s Aunt to Quiet Week-end 
and was still a popular favourite at ninety. 
See his Autobiography (1952). 

(2) Stanley (1915- ), English footballer, 
born in Hanley. The son of Jack Matthews, 

' the fighting barber of Hanley a notable 
pugilist in his day, he started his athletic 
career as a sprinter. He soon concen¬ 
trated on football and was picked to play 
for England at twenty. He plays for Black¬ 
pool, has over fifty international caps, and 
celebrated his silver jubilee in association 
football in 1956. He was created C.B.E. in 
1957. See his Autobiography (1960). 
MATTHIAS COR VINES (c. 1443-90), king of 
Hungary, the second son of John Hunyady 
(q.v.), was elected in 1458. But it cost him 
a six years’ hard struggle against Turks, 
Bohemians, the Emperor Frederick III and 
disaffected magnates before he could have 
himself crowned. He drove the Turks back 
across the frontiers; made himself master of 
Bosnia (1462) and of Moldavia and Wallachia 
(1467); and in 1478 concluded peace with 
Ladislaus of Bohemia, obtaining Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia. Out of this war grew 
another with Frederick III, in which Matthias 
besieged and captured Vienna (1485), and 
took possession of a large part of Austria 
proper. He greatly encouraged arts and 
letters: he founded the university of Buda, 
built an observatory, summoned scholars 
and artists to his court, adorned his capital 
with the works of renowned sculptors. 
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employed a staff of literary men in Italv tn 
copy manuscripts, and so founded a maer,; 
ficent library. The finances were bS? 
into order, industry and commerce wire 
promoted, and justice was adminkt^riH 
strictly. But his rule was arbitrary and 
taxes were heavy. See Life by FrakiVtl; 
(German trans. 1891). ^ ^raxuoi 

MATURIN, (1) Basil William (1 847-19 15 \ 
Irish catholic preacher and writer, son of GV 
one of the Cowley brotherhood, and a well 
known pulpit orator, when in 1897 he ‘ wem 
over ’ to Rome, went down in the torpedoed 
Lusitania. See Memoir by M. Ward 

(2) Charles Robert (1782-1824) Imh 
dramatist and romancer, father of Gi i 
curate of St Peter’s, Dublin, made hk 
name with a series of extravagant novels in 
macabre vein that rivalled those of Mr^ 
Radcliffe. These were The Fatal Revenue 
The Wild Irish Boy, The Milesian C/i/e/* and 
later, Women, Melmoth (1820), and The 
Albigetises. His tragedy, Bertram had a 
success at Drury Lane in 1816; its successors 
Manuel and Freda Ip ho, were failures See 
memoir prefixed to new edition of Melmoth 
(1892) and Letters (1927). 

(3) Wiliiam (1803-87), Irish divine, son of 
(2), father ol (1), a Fligh Churchman 
whose views kept him from preferment he 
was perpetual curate from 1844 of Grange- 
gorman. 

MAUD. See Matilda. 

MAUDE, (1) Cyril (1862-1951), English actor- 
manager, made his name in The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray and The Little Minister, was 
associate-manager of the Haymarket Theatre 
(1896-1905) and in 1907-15 directed his own 
company at the Playhouse. He was famous 
as Andrew Bullivant in Grumpy (1915). His 
son John Cyril (1901— ), an eminent judge 
and Q.C., sat in Parliament for Exeter 
(1945-51). 

(2) Sir Frederick Stanley (1864-1917) 
major-general, served in the Sudan and South 
Africa. In the Great War he took part in 
the Dardanelles evacuation, and in command 
in Mesopotamia turned a British failure to a 
success, but died of cholera. See Life by 
Callwcll (1920). 

MAUDSLAY, Henry (1771-1831), English 
engineer, learned his job as apprentice to 
Joseph Bramah (q.v.), set up on his own in 
1797 and invented various types of machinery, 
including a screw-cutting lathe. With 
Joshua Field (1757-1863) he began producing 
marine engines and started the famous firm 
of Maudslay, Sons and Field (1810). 
MAUDSLEY, Henry (1835-193 8), English 
mental pathologist, born near Giggleswick, 
was physician to the Manchester Asylum, 
and professor of Medical Jurisprudence at 
University College 1869-79. He was one of 
the first to consider mental illness as curable 
in some cases, and the Maudsley Hospital, 
Denmark Hill, London, is named after him. 
MAUGHAM, William Somerset, mawm 
(1874- ), British writer, a modern master 

of the short story, born January 25, in Paris 
of Irish origin, was educated at King’s School, 
Canterbury, read philosophy and literature 
at Heidelberg and qualified as a surgeon at 
St Thomas’s Hospital, London. Afflicted 
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by a bad stammer, he turned to writing in his 
student days and a year’s medical practice in 
the London slums gave him the material for 
his first novel, the lurid Liza of Lambeth 
(1903) and the magnificent autobiographical 
novel. Of Human Bondage, eventually 
published in 1915. Attempts to have his 
plays accepted having failed, he settled in 
Paris and with Laurence Housman (q.v.) 
revived a 19th-century annual. The Venture 
(1903-04). With the success of Lady Frederick 
(1907) four of his plays ran in London in 
1908. In 1914 he served first with a Red 
Cross unit in France, then as a secret agent 
in Geneva and finally in Petrograd attempting 
to prevent the outbreak of the Bolshevik 
revolution. Ashenden (1928) is based on 
these experiences. He voyaged in the South 
seas, visiting Tahiti, which inspired The 
Moon and Sixpence (1919) in which an 
English Gauguin, Strickland, leaves wife 
and stockbroking to end his life in a leper’s 
hut, but unlike Gauguin destroys his own 
artistic creations. Maugham was two years 
a patient in a Scottish tuberculosis^ sana¬ 
torium and this again finds expression in 
several excellent short stories. He then 
visited the Far East, writing such plays as 
East of Suez (1922), CaesaVs Wife (1922) and 
Our Betters (1923). In 1928 he settled in the 
South of France, where he wrote his astrin¬ 
gent, satirical masterpiece. Cakes and Ale 
(1930). A British agent again in the second 
World War, he fled from France in 1940 with 
only a suitcase, spent until 1946 in the LFnited 
States where he ventured into mysticism with 
The RazoFs Edge (1945). But Maugham is 
best known for his short stories, several of 
v.'hich have been filmed with personal screen 
introductions by the author under the titles 
Quartet (1949), Trio (1950) and Encore (1951). 
The best of them. Rain, originally published 
in the collection. The Trembling of a Leaf 
(1921) an early, if unconscious piece of 
Freudian literature, exposes the tragic flaw 
of unhealthy asceticism in a devout mission¬ 
ary who fails from divine grace for a fellow- 
passenger, a prostitute, and commits suicide. 
His sparse, careful prose has sometimes 
unjustly been mistaken for superficiality. He 
refuses to do more than tell a story ; all else 
is propaganda, which seriously impairs a work 
of art. He was made C.H. in 1954. Other 
works include Catalina (1948), collections of 
short stories entitled First Person Singular 
(1931) and Creatures of Circumstance (1947), 
books of reminiscences, Don Fernando (1935), 
Summing Up (1941), A WriteFs Notebook 
(1949) and essays on Goethe, Chehov, 
Henry James, Katherine Mansfield in Points 
of View (1958). See bibliography (Mass. 
1950) and studies (1954) by K- W. Jonas, 
R. Aldington (1939), R. T. Stott (1950), 
Brophy (1952) and K. G. Pfeiffer (1959). 

MAUNBEVILLE. See Mandeville. 

MAUPASSAJ^T, Guy de, md-pas~d (1850-93), 
French novelist, born on August 5, at the 
Norman chateau of Miromesnil, was educa¬ 
ted at Rouen and spent his life in Normandy. 
After a short spell as a soldier in the Franco- 
German war he became a government clerk, 
but encouraged by Flaubert, who was a 
friend of his mother, he took to writing and 


mingled with Zola and other disciples of 
Naturalism. His stories range from the 
short tale of one or two pages to the full- 
length novel. Free from sentimentality or 
idealism, they lay bare with minute and 
merciless observation the pretentiousness and 
vulgarity of the middle class of the period 
and the animal cunning and traditional 
meanness of the Norman peasant His first 
success, Boule de s^n/(lS80), which could be 
called either a short novel or a long short 
story, exposes the hypocrisy, prudery and 
ingratitude of the bourgeois in the face of a 
heroic gesture by a woman of the streets, 
while La Matson Tellier (1881) tells with 
penetrating satire and humour the tale of an 
outing for the inmates of a provincial house 
of ill-fame. At the other end of the scale 
Le Horla and La Peur describe madness and 
fear with a horrifying accuracy vhich fore- 
shadow’s the insanity which beset de Maupas¬ 
sant in 1892 and finally caused his death. 
His short stones number nearly 300, and he 
also wrote several full-length novels, includ¬ 
ing Une Vie (1883), Bel-ami (1885), and Fort 
comme la mart (1889). See Life by R. Bumes- 
nil (1948) and studies by E. D. SulIKan (1954) 
and A. M. Vial (1954). 

MAUPEOU, Kicolas Augustin de, mo-poo 
(1714-92), succeeded his father as chancellor 
of France in 1768, and incurred great 
unpopularity by suppressing the parlemeats 
and establishing new courts. On Louis XV’s 
death (1774) he was banished. See Remon¬ 
trances du Parlement de Paris an JS^ siecle 
by J. G. Flammermont (1888). 

MAUPERTUIS, Pierre Louis IVIoreau de, 
md-per-twee (1698-1759), mathematician, 
was bom at St Malo, served in the army, and 
as a strenuous supporter of Newton’s 
physical theories was made a member of the 
Royal Society of London in 1728. In 1736-37 
he was at the head of the French Academi¬ 
cians sent to Lapland to measure a degree of 
longitude. Frederick the Great made him 
president of the Berlin Academy. But his 
temper provoked general dislike and the 
special enmity of Voltaire, who satirized him 
in Micromegas, &c., driving him to Basel, 
where he died. See Lives by La Beaumeile 
(1856) and Lesueur (1897). 

MAUREPAS, Jean Frederic Phelippeux, 
Comte de, md-re-pah (1701-81), French 
statesman, and later minister of marine, 
rendered services to his department by 
promoting the French expedition to the 
North Pole and the Equator in 1736-37, but 
he displeased the all-powerful Pompadour, 
and was banished from court in 1749. Re¬ 
called and made first minister in 1774, he 
sought to humiliate England by recognizing 
the United States. See his M^moires (4 vols. 
1792). 

MAUIOAC, Francois, md-ryak (1885- ), 

French novelist, bom at Bordeaux of 
Roman Catholic parentage, became re¬ 
garded as the leading novelist of that faith. 
His treatment of the themes of temptation, 
sin and redemption, set in the brooding 
Bordeaux countryside, shows his art as 
cathartic, e.xplormg the universal problems 
of sinful, yet aspiring, man. His principal 
novels, all translated into English, are: Ibe 
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Baiser au Lipreiix (1922); Genetrix (1924); 
the Therese novels; and La Pharisienne 
(1946). He was awarded the Grand Prix of 
the Academie Fran^aise in 1926, and the 
1952 Nobel prize for literature. See studies 
by E. Rideau (Paris 1945; with bibliography), 
and M. Jarret-Kerr (1954). 

MAURICE, Prince of Orange and Count of 
Nassau (1567-1625), son of William the 
Silent, on whose assassination (1584) he was 
chosen stadhouder. Great part of the 
Netherlands was still in the hands of the 
Spaniards; but Maurice, aided by an English 
contingent under Leicester and Sidney, 
rapidly wrested from them the cities and 
fortresses. In 1597 he defeated the Spaniards 
at Turnhout, and in 1600 at Nieuwpoort; 
and for more than three years baffled all the 
power of Spain by his defence of Ostend. 
Finally, in 1609, Spain was compelled to 
acknowledge the United Provinces as a free 
republic. From this time keen religious 
dissension grew up between the Orange 
party, who favoured the orthodox Gomarists, 
and the liberal Remonstrants or Arminians 
(see Barneveldt, Arminius), and the former 
triumphed. See Groen van Prinstercr, 
Maurice et Barneveldt (1875). 

MAURICE, Prince (1620-52). See Rupert. 
MAURICE, Duke of Saxony. Sec Charles V, 
Holy Roman Emperor. 

MAURICE, (1) John Frederick Denison (1805- 
1872), English theologian, son of a Unitarian 
minister, was born at Normanston near 
Lowestoft, and studied at Trinity College 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, but as a 
dissenter, left in 1827 without a degree, and 
commenced a literary career in London. He 
wrote a novel, Eustace Conway, and for a 
time edited the Athenaeum. Influenced by 
Coleridge, he took orders in the Church of 
England, became chaplain to Guy’s Hospital 
(1837), to Lincoln’s Inn (1841-60); in 1840 
professor of Literature at King’s College, 
London, where he was professor of Theology 
1846-53, and from 1866 till his death profes¬ 
sor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. The 
publication in 1853 of his Theological Essays, 
dealing with the atonement and eternal life, 
lost him the professorship of Theology in 
King’s College. His principal books are 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Religions 
of the World, Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament, The Kingdom of Christ, The 
Conscience, and Social Morality. Maurice 
strenuously controverted Mansel’s views on 
our knowledge of God, and denounced as false 
any political economy founded on selflsh- 
ness and not on the Cross as the ruling power 
of the universe. He was the mainspring 
of the movement known as Christian Social¬ 
ism; and was the founder of the Working 
Man’s College and of the Queen’s College for 
Women, in both of which he taught. See 
Life by H. G. Wood (1950). 

(2) Sir John Frederick (1841-1912), son 
of (1), professor (1885-92) of Military 
History at the Staff College, was author of 
Life of Frederick Denison Maurice (1884) and 
a System of Field Manceuvres (1872), The 
Ashantee War (1874), The Campaign of 1882 
in Egypt (1887), and War (1891). 

MAURIER. See Du Maurier. 


MAUROIS, Andre, pseud, of Emile Herzog 
mor-wa (1885- ), French novelist and 

biographer, born in Elbeuf of a family of 
Jewish industrialists from Alsace who settled 
in Normandy after 1870. He was a pupil of 
Alain and took a degree in philosophy 
During the 1914-18 war he was a liaison 
officer with the British army and began his 
literary career with two books of shrewd and 
affectionate observation of British character 
Les Silences du Colonel Bramble (1918) and 
Les Discours du Doc tear O" Grady (1920) 
His large output includes Ariel, a life of 
Shelley (1923), Disraeli (1927), Voltaire 
(1932), Cercle de famille (1932), Call No Man 
Happy (1943), a History of the United States 
(1944), The Quest for Proust (1950), Victor 
Hugo (1954) and Les Trois Dumas (1957). and 
The Life of Sir Alexander Fleming (trans 
1959). See studies by G. Lcmaitre (1940) 
and V. Dupin (Lausanne, 1945). 

MAURRAS, Charles, mo-rah (1868-1952), 
French journalist and critic, born at Mar- 
tigues (Bouches-du-Rhone). A student of 
philosophy at Paris, he was early influenced 
by the ideas of Auguste Comte, and this 
influence, combined with disciplcship to the 
Fdlibrige movement, fostered in him a spirit 
critical of the contemporary scene, but by 
1894 he had outgrown the association and 
was established as an avant-garde journalist. 
A trip to Greece made him a pronounced 
philhellene, and influenced by the Dreyfus 
case, he moved away from republicanism to a 
belief in the efficacy of monarchy. Trois 
iddes politiques . . . (1898) and Enquire sur la 
monarchie (1901) state his views with clarity 
and vigour. From 1908, in Action fran<;aise, 
his articles wielded a powerful influence on 
the youth of the country and this was rein¬ 
forced by such studies as Les Conditions de 
la victoire (1916-18). Action fran^aise was 
finally discredited and in 1936 Maurras was 
imprisoned for violent attacks on the 
government of the day, the culmination of his 
bitter campaign in Figaro, Gazette de France, 
and other newspapers against democratic 
ideals. His election to the Academie 
Frangaise in 1938 accordingly caused much 
controversy and feeling ran very high when, 
at the fall of France in 1940, he supported the 
Vichy government. When the country was 
liberated in 1945, he was brought to trial and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. He was 
released, on medical grounds, in March 1952, 
and later that year died, a man whose 
considerable talent for dialectics and capacity 
for uninhibited expression of his strongly- 
held views, had finally availed him nothing, 
since he had sponsored an unworthy cause. 
MAURY, md-rce, (1) Jean Siffrein (1746- 
1817), French prelate,was born at Valreas (dep. 
Vaucluse). Eloquent dloges on the dauphin, 
&c., gained him in 1784 admission to the 
Academy. In 1789 he was sent to the States- 
general, where as an orator he rivalled 
Mirabeau and was one of the chief supporters 
of the crown. At the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly he withdrew to Rome, 
and was made an archbishop in partibus, and 
cardinal (1794); but he made his submission 
in 1804 to Napoleon, who appointee him in 
1810 Archbishop of Paris. See Lives by his 
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nephew (1827), Poujouiat (1835), and Ricard 
(1887). 

(2) Matthew Fontaine (1806-73), American 
hydrographer, bom at Spottsylvania, Va,, 
entered the U.S. navy in 1825, and during a 
voyage round the world commenced his 
well-known Navigation (1834). Lamed for 
life in 1839, he was appointed superintendent 
in 1842 of the Hydrographical Office at 
Washington, and in 1844 of the Observatory. 
Here he wrote his Physical Geography of the 
Sea (1856), and his works on the Gulf Stream, 
Ocean Currents, and Great Circle Sailing. 
He became an officer of the Confederate 
navy, and later professor of Physics at 
Lexington. See Life by his daughter (1888). 
MAUSER, Paul von, mow'zer, (1838-1914h 
German fire-arm inventor, bom in Oberndorf, 
Neckar, with his brother Wilhelm (1834-82) 
was responsible for the improved needle- 
gun (adopted by the German army in 1871) 
and for the improved breech-loading cannon. 
Paul produced the first fmagazine-rifie in 
1897. 

MAUSOLUS. See Artemisia. 

MAUVE, Anton, mow've (1838-88), Dutch 
painter, bom at Zaandam, one of the 
greatest landscapists of his time, was in¬ 
fluenced by Corot and Millet and painted 
country scenes. From 1878 he lived at 
Laren, gathering other painters round him in 
a kind of Dutch Barbizon school. 

MAYOR, (1) O. H. See Bridie. 

(2) WilUam Fordyce (1758-1837), an 
Oxfordshire clergyman and schoolmaster, 
born at New Deer, compiled a commonplace 
book in his own system of shorthand, c. 1810. 
MAWSON, Sir Douglas (1882-1958), English 
explorer and geologist, born at Bradford, 
Yorks, was educated at Sydney Univer¬ 
sity, and in 1907 was appointed to the 
scientific staff of Shackleton’s Antarctic 
expedition. In 1911 he was appointed leader 
of the Australasian Antarctic expedition, 
which charted 2000 miles of coast; he was 
knighted on his return. He was awarded the 
O.B.E. in 1920, and led the joint British- 
Australian-New Zealand expedition to the 
Antarctic in 1929-31. See F. Hurley, 
Argonauts of the South (1925). 

MAX, Adolphe, maks (1869-1939), Belgian 
politician and patriot, bom in Brussels. 
First a journalist, then an accountant, he 
became burgomaster of Bmssels in 1909. 
When the German troops approached 
Brussels in August 1914, he boldly drove to 
meet them and opened negotiations. He 
defended the rights of the Belgian population 
against the invaders, and in September was 
imprisoned by tlie Germans, later refusing 
an offer of freedom on condition that he 
went to Switzerland and desisted from anti- 
German agitation. In November 1918 he 
returned to Belgium, was elected to the 
house of representatives, and made a 
minister of state. He received the freedom 
of Edinburgh in 1924. 

MAXIM, Sir Hiram Stevens (1840-1916), 
bom at Sangersville, Maine, U.S., was bred 
a coachbuilder. From 1867 he took out 
patents for gas apparatus, electric lamps, &c. 
His machine-gun was perfected in London in 
1883; he also invented a pneumatic gun, a 
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smokeless powder, and a fiying-machine 
(1894). He was knighted in 190L See My 
Life (1915), and Life by Mottelay (1920). 

MAXIMILIAN I, German emperor, the son 
of Frederick III (1459-1519). By his 
marriage with Mary, heiress of Charles the 
Bold, he acquired Burgundy and Flanders: 
but this involved him in war with Louis XI of 
France, and in 1482 he was forced to give 
Artois and Burgundy to Louis. In 1486 he 
was elected king of the Romans. In 1490 
he drove out the Hungarians who, under 
Matthias Corvinus, had seized (1487) great 
part of the Austrian territories; at Villach in 
1492 he routed the Turks; and in 1493 he 
became emperor. Having next married a 
daughter of the Duke of Milan, he turned his 
ambition towards Italy. But after years of 
war he was compelled (1515) to give up Milan 
to France and Verona to the Venetians; and 
in 1499 the Swiss completely separated 
themselves from the German Empire. The 
hereditary dominions of his house, however, 
were increased by the peaceful acquisition 
of Tirol; the marriage of his son Philip with 
the Infanta Joanna united the Houses of 
Spain and Hapsburg; whilst the marriage in 
1521 of his grandson Ferdinand with the 
daughter of Ladislaus of Hungary and 
Bohemia brought both these kingdoms to 
Austria. He also improved the administra¬ 
tion of justice, greatly encouraged the arts and 
learning, and caused to be written Theiierdank 
in verse and Weisskunig in prose, of both 
of which he himself is the hero, and probably 
part-author. He was called ‘ the foremost 
knight of the age’. See Lives by Kliipfel 
(1864), Ulmann (1884-91), ' Christopher 

Hare’ (1913) and Waas, The Legendary 
character of Kaiser Maximilian (1941). 

MAXIMILIAN, Ferdinand-Joseph, Emperor 
of Mexico (1832-67), the younger brother of 
Francis-Joseph I, became an Austrian 
admiral. In 1863 the French called together 
a Mexican assembly, which offered the crown 
of Mexico to Maximilian; he accepted it, 
and in June 1864 eritered Mexico. But 
Juarez (q.v.) again raised the standard of 
independence, and Napoleon III had to 
withdraw his troops. In vain the Empress 
Charlotte (1840-1927), a daughter of Leopold 
I of Belgium, went to Europe to enlist sup¬ 
port; her reason gave way under grief and 
excitement. Maximilian felt bound to 
remain and share the fate of his followers. 
With 8000 men he made a brave defence of 
Queretaro, but in May 1867 was betrayed, 
and on June 19 shot. He has been called a 
‘ marionette Emperor Seven volumes of 
his sketches of travel, essays, &c. {Aus meinem 
Leben) were published in 1867. See books 
by J. M. Taylor (1894), P. F. Martin (1914), 
Corti (1928), J. L. Blasio, Maximilian^ 
Emperor of Mexico (1944), H. M. Hyde, TT/c 
Mexican Empire and the History of Maximilian 
(1946), 

MAX-Mt}LLER. See Muller (3). 

MAXTON, James (1885-1946), Scottish 
politician, bom in Glasgow, was educated at 
the university there and became a teacher. 
A supporter of the Independent Labour 
Party, he became its chairman in 1926 and he 
sat as M-P. for Bridgeton from 1922 until 
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his death. A man of strong convictions, he 
was a staunch pacificist, and suffered im¬ 
prisonment for attempting to foment a strike 
of shipyard workers during World War I, in 
which he was a conscientious objector. His 
extreme views claimed few supporters, but 
his sincerity won the respect of all, including 
his bitterest opponents. See Life by McNair 
(1955). 

MAXWELL, (1) James Clark. See Clerk- 
Maxwell. 

(2) Sir William Stirling-. See Stirling- 
Max well. 

MAY, (1) Phil (1864-1903), English carica¬ 
turist, born at Wortley near Leeds, was left 
an orphan at nine, after years of poverty 
became poster artist and cartoonist pf the 
St Stepheifs Review, went to Australia and 
on his return in 1890 established himself by 
his Annual and contributions to Punch, See. 
He excelled in depicting east London types. 
See Life by J. Thorpe (1948). 

(2) Thomas (1594-1650), English dramatist 
and historian, was educated at Cambridge, 
and became a member of Gray’s Inn and 
a courtier. He wrote dramas, comedies, 
poems and translations of the Georgies and 
Lucan. As secretary and historiographer to 
Parliament he produced a History of the 
Parliament 1640-1643 (1647), and a Breviary 
(1650). See Life by A. G. Chester (Phila¬ 
delphia 1932). 

(3) Sir Thomas Erskioe, 1st Baron Farn- 
borough (1815-86), English constitutional 
jurist, educated at Bedford School, became 
assistant-librarian of the House of Commons 
in 1831, clerk-assistant in 1856, and clerk of 
the House in 1871. He was created a baron 
in 1881 on his retirement. His Treatise on the 
Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of 
Parliament (1844) has been translated into 
various languages and remains a standard 
work; his Constitutional History of England 
1760-1860 (1861-63; edited and continued by 
F. Holland, 1912) is a continuation of Hallam. 

MAYAKOVSKY, Vladimir (1894-1930), 
Soviet poet, began writing at an early age, 
became interested in new techniques, and 
was regarded as the leader of the futurist 
school. During the 1917 revolution he 
emerged as the propaganda mouthpiece of 
the Bolsheviks. Among his revolutionary 
pieces are 150 million (1920) and Mystery 
Bouffe (1918). He also wrote satirical plays. 
He died by his own hand. See study with 
translations by H. Marshall (1945). 

MAYER, mVer, Julius Robert von (1814-78), 
German physicist, was born at Heilbronn, 
and settled as physician there in 1841. In 
1842 he announced from physiological 
considerations, the equivalence of heat and 
work and the law of the conservation of 
energy, independently of Joule (q.v.), and 
his mental health suffered on account of 
the dispute over priority. See studies by 
Chemnitz (1880), Diihring (1893) and 
Weyrauch (1889). 

MAYHEW, Henry (1812-87), English author 
and joint editor of Punch with Mark Lemon 
(q.v.), was born in London, ran away from 
Westminster school and collaborated with 
his brother Augustus (1826-75) in writing 
numerous successful novels such as The Good 


Genius that turns everything to Gold (1847) 
Whom to Marry (1848), &c. He also wrote 
on many subjects, his best known work being 
the classic social survey, London Labour 
and the London Poor (1851-62). Another 
brother, Horace (1816-72) also collaborated 
with Henry and was a contributor to Punch. 
Sec R. G. G. Price, History of^Punch^ (1957)1 
MAYO, (1) Charles Horace (1865-1939)1 
American surgeon, made a special study of 
goitre, and with his brother organized the 
Mayo Clinic within what is now St Mary’s 
Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 

(2) Katherine (1868-1940), American jour¬ 
nalist, born at Ridgeway, Pa., is remembered 
for her books exposing social evils, especially 
Isles of Fear (1925) condemning American 
administration of the Philippines, and Mother 
India (1927), a forthright indictment of child 
marriage and other customs, which gave rise 
to widespread controversy. 

(3) Richard Southwell Boorke, Earl of 
(1822-72), Indian statesman, was born in 
Dublin, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He entered the House of Commons 
as a Conservative in 1847, and was appointed 
chief-secretary of Ireland by Lord Derby in 
1852, 1858, and 1866. Sent out in 1868 to 
succeed Lord Lawrence, he was eminently 
successful as viceroy of India, but was fatally 
stabbed by a convict whilst inspecting the 
settlement at Port Blair on the Andaman 
Islands. See Life by Sir W. W. Hunter 
(2 vols. 1875). 

(4) William James (1861-1939), American 
surgeon, brother of (1), specialist in stomach 
surgery, established the Mayo Clinic and 
along with (1) set up the Mayo Foundation 
for Medical Education and Research (1915). 

MAYOW, John (1640-79), English chemist, 
fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and of the Royal 
Society, preceded Priestley and Lavoisier 
by a century with his discoveries relating to 
respiration and the chemistry of combustion. 
MAZARIN, ma-za-rt, Jules, orig. Giulio 
Mazarini (1602-61), cardinal and minister of 
France, was born July 14 at Pescina in the 
Abruzzi, studied under the Jesuits at Rome 
and at Alcald in Spain. He accompanied 
a papal legate to the court of France, was 
papal nuncio there (1634-36), entered the 
service of Louis XTIT as a naturalized 
Frenchman (1639), and two years later 
became cardinal through the influence of 
Richelieu, who before his death in 1642 
recommended Mazarin to the king as his 
successor. Louis died in 1643, but Mazarin 
knew how to retain his power under the 
queen-regent, Anne of Austria; she certainly 
loved him, even if it cannot be proved that 
there was a private marriage between them 
(the cardinal had never taken more than the 
minor orders). He ruled more efficiently 
than Richelieu, and was almost as powerful. 
The parliament resisted the registration of 
edicts of taxation; but Mazarin caused the 
leaders of the opposition to be arrested 
(August 1648), upon which the disturbances 
of the Fronde began. The court retired to 
St Germain, but at length triumphed by the 
aid of CondA The hatred against Mazarin, 
however, blazed out anew in the provinces, 
when at his instigation the queen-regent 
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arrested Conde, Conti and Longueville in 
January 1650. Mazarin triumphed at Rethel, 
but soon had to succumb and retire to Briihl. 
Meantime the press teemed with pamphlets 
and satires against him—the Mazarinades. 
The cardinal used all his influence to form a 
new royal party, won the support of Tiirenne, 
and in February 1653 returned to Paris, 
regaining all his power and popularity. He 
acquired the alliance of Cromwell at the price 
of Dunkirk: and by the marriage of Louis 
XIV with the Infanta Maria Theresa (1659), 
brought the succession to the throne of Spain 
nearer. Mazarin died at Vincennes, March 9, 
leaving an immense fortune. His magnificent 
library was bequeathed to the College 
Mazarin, and his name lives in the rare 
‘ Mazarin Bible’. His seven nieces whom he 
brought from Italy to the French court varied 
in character and ultimate fate, but all 
married counts, dukes 'or princes, though 
more than one died in povei^ or obscurity. 
See Cheruel’s Histories of France (1879-82), 
his edition of Mazarin’s Letters (1879-91) and 
works by Renee (1856), Cousin (1865), 

G. Masson (1886), Comte de Cosnac (1892), 

A. Hassall (1903), Roca (1908), C. Fedem 
(Munich 1922) and Bailly (1935). 

MAZEPPA, Ivan Stepanovich, ma-zyay^pa 
(c. 1644-1709), hetman of the (iossacks, "was 
bom of a noble family, and became a page 
at the court of Poland. A nobleman, having 
surprised him in an intrigue with his wife, 
had him bound naked upon his horse, which, 
let loose, carried him, tom and bleeding, to 
its native wilds of tbe Ukraine—or, in 
another story, to his own home. Mazeppa 
now joined the Cossacks, and in 1687 was 
elected hetman. He won the confidence of 
Peter^the Great, who made him Prince of the 
Ukraine: but when Peter curtailed the 
freedom of the Cossacks, Mazenpa entered 
into negotiations with Charles XIT of Sweden. 
His hopes of an independent crown perished 
in the disaster of Pultowa (1709), and he fied 
with Charles to Bender, where he died. His 
story is the theme of poems, notably that by 
Byron, plays, novels, opera, paintings, &c., 
and of a history by Kostomaroff (1882). 

MAZZINI, mat-zee'nee, Giuseppe (1805—72), 
Italian patriot, was bom at Genoa, June 22, 
studied at the university there, and at nineteen 
was practising as an advocate. In 1821 his 
heart was stirred bv the sight of refugees 
from the unsuccessful rising in Piedmont. 
He wrote in favour of romanticism, became 
a more and more ardent champion of 
liberalism, and ioiningthe Carbonari in 1829, 
was betrayed (1830) to the Sardinian police, 
and imprisoned in Savona. Released next 
year, he organized at Marseilles the Young 
Italy Association, which sought to create 
a free and united nation of Italians—repub¬ 
lican from the nature of the case—and to 
work for the governance of the world by the 
moral law of progress. In 1831 he addressed 
to Charles Albert of Piedmont an appeal, 
urging him to put himself at the head of the 
struggle for Italian independence; the 
answer, under Mettemich’s influence, was a 
sentence of perpetual banishment, and in 1832 
the French authorities expelled him from 
France. Henceforward he was the most 


untiring political agitator in Europe. He 
wrote incessantly with fervid eloquence and 
intense conviction. In 1834 he organized an 
abortive invasion of Savoy. The next two 
years Mazzini spent in Switzerland, scattering 
by means of his journal Young Italv, the 
seeds of republican revolt through Europe. 
Banished from Switzerland, he found a 
refuge in London in 1837; and, struggling 
with poverty, contrived to teach and cuilize 
many of his poorer countrymen, the organ- 
boys of London. In 1844 he proved his 
charge against the British government of 
opening his letters and communicating their 
contents to the rulers in Italy—a charge which 
raised a storm of indignation throughout the 
country. He threw himself into the thick of 
the Lombard revolt in 1848. After Milan 
capitulated he tried with Garibaldi to keep 
the war alive in the valleys of the Alps. 
Leghorn received him with wild enthusiasm 
in February 1849, just before the republic was 
proclaimed at Rome, where in March 
Mazzini, Saffi, and Armellfni were appointed 
a triumvirate with dictatorial powers. In 
April the French arrived; after a struggle 
the republic fell; and the triumvirs indig¬ 
nantly resigned (June). From London 
Mazzini planned the attempted risings at 
Mantua (1852), Milan (1853), Genoa (1857), 
and Leghorn (1857). Here also-he founded, 
along with Kossuth and Ledru-Rollin, the 
republican European Association, and organ¬ 
ized the Society of the Friends of Italy. In 
1859 Mazzini condemned the alliance 
between Piedmont and 'Napoleon III. He 
supported Garibaldi in his expedition against 
Sicily and 'Naples: and when Piedmont 
defeated and took him prisoner at Aspro- 
monte (1862), Mazzini broke finally with the 
monarchical party. In 1866-67 Messina in 
protest elected him its deputy to the Italian 
parliament four times in succession. Again 
expelled from Switzerland, he was (1870) 
arrested at sea and imprisoned for two months 
at Gaeta. He settled at Lugano, but died at 
Pisa, March 10, 1872. Utopian idealist, 
political dreamer, apostle of the democratic 
evangel, and restless conspirator, Mazzini 
was also a man of great organizing power; 
thoroughly sincere and disinterested, he felt 
only impatience and scorn for moderates and 
opportunists. It was inevitable that he and 
Cavour should dislike and distrust one 
another. Yet it was Mazzini who prepared 
the ground for Italian unity. Garibaldi who 
did most of the harvesting, and Cavour who 
entered into their labours. Mazzini’s writings 
are mostly political. On the Duties of Man 
(new ed. 1955) contains an outline of ethical 
theory; Thoughts upon Democracy in Europe 
is a discussion of economics and socialism. 
See the collected edition of his Scrittu editi ed 
inediti (16 vols. 1861); the English Life and 
Writings (1864-70); the Selected Essays 
(edited by Clarke, 1887); the selections by 
Stubbs (1891); Memoir by Venturi (1874): 
and Lives bv B. King (1938), C. O. Griffith 
(1932), D. Silone (1939), C. Sforza (1926), 
and G. Salvemin! (1956). 

MEAD, (1) Margaret (1901- ), American 
anthropologist, born in Philadelphia, was 
appointed! assistant curator of ethnology at 
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the American Museum of Natural History 
in 1926. After expeditions to Samoa and 
New Guinea she wrote Coming of Age in 
Samoa (1928) and Growing up in New^ Guinea 
(1930). Her works combine authority with 
the ability to make anthropology intelligible 
to the layman. Later publications include 
Male and Female (1949) and Growth and 
Culture (1951). 

(2) Richard (1673-1754), fashionable 
London physician, succeeded Radcliffe as 
leader of his profession and published on 
poisons and infections. Physician to Queen 
Anne, he was consulted by the consumptive 
French painter Watteau, who visited London 
specially for the purpose. See Memoirs by 
Maty (1755) and Winslow, Conquest of 
Epidemic Disease (1944). 

MEADE, George Gordon (1815-72), American 
general, born at Cadiz in Spain, graduated at 
West Point in 1835, and served against the 
Seminoles and in the Mexican war. In 1861 
he distinguished himself at Antietam and 
Fredericksburg, and in 1863 he commanded 
the Army of the Potomac and defeated Lee 
at Gettysburg. See Lives by his son (New 
York 1913) and Pennypacker (1901); also 
T. Lyman Meade's Headquarters, 1863-65 
(Boston 1922). 

MEADOWS-TAYLOR, Philip. See Taylor. 
MEAGHER, mah'er, Thomas Francis (1822- 
1867), Irish patriot, was born in Waterford. 
He became a prominent member of the 
Young Ireland party and in 1848 was 
transported for life to Van Diemen’s Land. 
He made his escape in 1852, studied law in 
the United States, in 1861 organized the 
‘ Irish brigade ’ for the Federals, and distin¬ 
guished himself at Richmond and elsewhere. 
While secretary of Montana territory, and 
keeping the Indians in check, he was drowned 
in the Missouri. See M. Cavanaugh, 
Memoirs of General Thomas Francis Mealier 
(1892). 

MECHNIKOV, Ilya (1845-1916), Russian 
biologist, was born at Ivanovka near Khar¬ 
kov and in 1870 became professor at Odessa. 
In 1888 he joined Pasteur in Paris and shared 
the Nobel prize with Ehrlich in 1908 for his 
work on immunology. He discovered the 
phagocytes, cells which devour infective 
organisms. See Life by his widow (1921). 
MEDHURST, George (1759-1827), English 
engineer who first suggested a pneumatic 
dispatch (1810) was born at Shoreham. 
MEDICI, may'dee-chee, a Florentine family 
which amassed great wealth by the efforts of 
Giovanni (1360-1429) the banker of Cafag- 
giolo in the Mugello and which exerted a 
great political and cultural influence from 
the 13th century onwards. See works on the 
Medici Family by Smeaton (1902), Schevill 
(1909), G. F. Young (1909), Pieraccini (1925), 
Neale (1943). Noteworthy members were: 

(1) Cosimo (1389-1464), ‘Pater Patriae’, 
son of Giovanni, the banker and father of (6), 
began the glorious epoch of the family. He 
procured for Florence (nominally still 
republican) security abroad and peace from 
civil dissensions. He employed his wealth in 
encouraging art and literature. He made 
Florence the centre of the revival of learning, 
and enriched her with splendid buildings and 


great libraries. See works on him bv Arm 
strong (1900) and Gutkind (1938). 

(2) Cosimo I (1519-74), ‘the great’, was 
descended on his mother’s side from (5), He 
possessed the astuteness of character the 
love of art and literature of his greater 
predecessors, but was cruel and relentless in 
his enmities, though one of the ablest rulers 
of his century. He was created grand duke 
of Tuscany in 1569 and thus became the 
founder of a dynasty which lasted until the 
18th century. The later Medici grand dukes 
were not of outstanding ability but managed 
to preserve the character of the Florentine 
state during the years of foreign domination 
See Life by Booth (1921). 

(3) Giovanni (1475-1521), cardinal, son of 
(5) became pope Leo X (q.v.). 

(4) Giulio (1478-1534), grandson of (6) 
became pope Clement VIT (q.v.). 

(5) Lorenzo (1449-92), ‘the magnificent’ 
son of (6) and father of (3) and (7) became at 
twenty, joint-ruler with his brother Giuliano 
(1453-78). The growing power of the Medici 
had roused much envy; and in 1478 the 
malcontents, headed by the Pazzi and in 
league with the pope, Sixtus TV, formed a 
plot to overthrow them. Giuliano fell a 
victim to the assassins; Lorenzo increased 
his popularity by the courage and judgment 
that he showed in this crisis. He was a just 
and magnanimous ruler, one of the most 
distinguished lyric poets of the day, an 
enthusiastic member of the Platonic Academy, 
the friend of artists and scholars, a promoter 
of the art of printing. His many-sided gifts 
combined to make the Laurentian age (1469- 
1492) the most glorious period in Florentine 
history. Yet he sapped the existing forms of 
government, and by seeking the advancement 
of his family, left Florence a ready prey to 
her enemies. See Lives by E. Rho (1926), 
Fiori (1938), Stange (Bremen 1940) and Ady 
(1955). 

(6) Piero I (1414-69), ‘ the gouty son of 
(1), father of (5) ruled for five troubled years. 

(7) Piero TI (1471-1503), son of (5), allied 
himself with the king of Naples against 
Lodovico Sforza of Milan; and when the 
latter in 1492 called to his aid Charles VIII of 
France, Piero surrendered Pisa and Leghorn 
to the French. The magistrates and people, 
incensed at his cowardice, drove him from 
Florence and declared the Medici traitors 
and rebels. All efforts of the Medici to 
regain their power were vain until in 1512 a 
Spanish papal army invaded Tuscany, Prato 
was taken and sacked, and the Florentines, 
helpless and terrified, recalled the Medici, 
headed by Giuliano TI (1478-1516). In 1513 
the elevation of (3) to the papal chair com¬ 
pleted the restoration of the family to all their 
former splendour and made Florence into a 
papal dependency. 

MEDTNER, Nikolai (1879-1951), Russian 
composer and pianist of German descent, 
born in Moscow, lived in the West from 1922 
and died in London. His classical-romantic 
compositions included two niano concertos 
and much piano music. See R. Holt Nicholas 
Medtner (1955). 

MEDWALL, Henry (1462-r. 1505), English 
dramatist wrote Fulgens and Lucres the 
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earliest English secular play extant, written 
before 1500. 

MEE, Arthur (1875-1943), English journalist, 
editor and writer, bom at Stapleford, 
Nottingham, most widely known for his 
Children's Encyclopaedia (1908) and for his 
Children's Newspaper. He also produced a 
Self-Educator (1906), a History of the World 
(1907) both with Sir John Hammerton, a 
Popular Science (1912) a Children's Shake¬ 
speare (1926) and The King's England (1936- 
1953), a series of topographical books 
describing the English counties. 
MEEGEREN, Van. See Van Meegeren. 
MEGASTHENES, me-gas'the-neez (fl. 300 
B.C.), a Greek ambassador (306-298 b.c.) at 
the Indian court of Sandrocottus or Chandra 
Gupta. Here he gathered materials for his 
Indica, from which Arrian, Strabo, &c. 
borrowed. The fragments were edited by 
Schwanebeck (1846) and Muller (1848). 
MEGERLE, Ulrich. See Abraham-a-Santa- 
Clara. 

MEHEMET ’ALI (c. 1769-1849), better 

Mohammed ’AM, viceroy of Egypt, an 
Albanian officer of militia, was sent to Egypt 
with a Turkish-Albanian force on the French 
invasion in 1798. After the departure of 
the French he, at the head of his Albanians, 
supported the Egyptian rulers in their strug¬ 
gles with the Mamelukes. Having become the 
chief power in Egypt, he in 1805 had himself 
proclaimed viceroy by his Albanians, and was 
confirmed in this post by the sultan. He 
secured for Egypt a galvanic prosperity by 
the massacre of the Mamelukes in the citadel 
of Cairo (1811), the formation of a regular 
army, the improvement of irrigation, and 
the introduction of the elements of European 
civilization. In 1816 he reduced part of 
Arabia by the generalship of his adopted son 
Ibrahim; in 1820 he annexed Nubia and 
part of the Sudan; and from 1821 to 1828 
his troops, under Ibrahim, occupied various 
points in the Morea and Crete, to aid the 
Turks in their war with the insurgent Greeks. 
The Egyptian fleet was annihilated at 
Navarino, and Ibrahim remained in the 
Morea till forced to evacuate by the French 
in 1828- In 1831 Ibrahim began the conquest 
of Syria, and in 1832 totally routed the 
Ottoman army at Koniya, after which the 
Porte ceded S 5 nria to Mehemet Ali on 
condition of tribute. The victory at Nezib in 
1839 might have elevated him to the throne 
of Constantinople: but the quadruple 
alliance in 1840, the fall of Acre to the British, 
and the consequent evacuation of Syria 
compelled him to limit his ambition to 
Egypt. In 1848 he became insane and was 
succeeded by Ibrahim. He died August 2. 
See works by P. Mouriez (1857), H. Deherain 
(1898), M. Sabry (1930), H. Dodwell (1931). 
MEHRENG, Franz (1846-1919), German left- 
wing writer, bom in Schlawe, Pomerania, was 
a founder of the German communist party 
and author of historical studies of the workers’ 
movement, including Geschichte der deutsche 
Sozialdemocratie (1898) and a life of Marx 
(1919). 

MEHUL, Etienne Nicolas, tnay-ul (1763- 
1817), French operatic composer, bom at 
Givet, became in 1795 professor of the Paris 


Conservatoire. Of his numerous operas, 
Joseph (1807) survives as his masterpiece. 
See Lives by Pougin (1889) and Brancour 
(Paris 1912). 

IN^ILHAC, may-yak, Henri (1831-97), French 
playwright, born in Paris, from 1855 produced 
a long series of light comedies—some in 
conjunction with Halevy% and some, including 
La Belle Helene, well known through Offen¬ 
bach’s music. His chef-d'oeuvre is Frou-Frou 
(1869). He also collaborated with Halew 
and Gille respectively in the libretti of the 
operas Carmen and Manon. 

MEELLET, Antoine, may-yay (1866-1936), 
French philologist, Ijom at Moulins, a great 
authority on Indo-European languages, 
was professor at the College de France from 
1906, and wrote standard works on Old Slav, 
Greek, Armenian, Old Persian, &c. 
MEINHOLD, Johann Wilhelm, mm-hoit 
(1797-1851), bom in the island of Usedom, 
Lutheran pastor there and at Krummin and 
Rehwinkel, published poems and dramas, 
but is best known by his Amber Witch (trans. 
1894). 

MEINONG, Alexius von, ml'- (1853-1930), 
Austrian philosopher, born at Lemberg, 
Privatdozent at Vienna (1878), was appointed 
professor at Graz (1882). A disciple of 
Brentano (q.v.), he wrote Humestudien 
(1877-92) and in his Untersuchungen ziir 
Gegenstandstheorfe and Psychologies ‘ Investi¬ 
gations into the theory of objects and 
psycholo^ ’ (1904) he attempted to preserve 
an objectivity for all kinds of entities, includ¬ 
ing numbers, fictional objects such as golden 
mountains, round squares and the like. This 
Bertrand Russell brilliantly attacked on the 
principle of Occam’s razor, that entities ought 
not to be multiplied except of necessity, 
differentiating sharply betw'een grammatical 
and logical objects. See study by J. N. 
Findlay (1933) and Russell. 

MEI SHENG (d. 140 B.c.), Chinese poet to 
whom is given the credit of introducing the 
five-character line. For this he is sometimes 
called the father of modern Chinese poetr>'. 
MEISSONIER, Jean Louis Ernest, may-son- 
yay (1813-91), French painter, mostly of 
genre and military scenes, was bom at Lyons. 
See Lives by Mollet (1882), Greard (1897) 
and Formentin (1901). 

MEITNER, Lise, mit'ner (1878- ), Aus¬ 

trian physicist, bom in Vienna, professor in 
Berlin and member (1917-38) of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Chemistry, in 1917 
shared with Hahn the discovery of the 
radioactive element protactinium. She is 
known for her work on nuclear physics. In 
1938 she went to Sweden, to the Nobel 
Physical Institute, and in 1947 to the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Engineering Sciences, 
Stockholm. 

MELA, Pomponius (fl. a.d. 40), the first Latin 
writer who was strictly a geographer, w^as 
bom in S. Spain, and lived under the Emperor 
Claudius. His work, an unsystematic 
compendium, is entitled De Situ Orbis. The 
text is very corrupt. See work by H. Zimmer- 
mann (1895). 

MELANCHTHON (Gk. for original surname 
Schwarzerd, ‘ black earth ’), Philip, mel- 
ank'thon (1497-1560), German religious 
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reformer, bom at Bretten in the Palatinate, 
was appointed professor of Greek at Witten¬ 
berg in 1516 and became Luther’s fellow- 
worker. His Loci Communes (1521) is the 
first great Protestant work on dogmatic 
theology. The Augsburg Confession (1530) 
was composed by him. After Luther’s death 
he lost the confidence of some Protestants by 
concessions to the Catholics; whilst the 
zealous Lutherans were displeased at his 
approximation to the doctrine of Calvin on 
the Lord’s Supper. His conditional consent 
to the introduction of the stringent Augsburg 
Interim (1549) in Saxony led to painful 
controversies. See English Lives by Cox 
(1817), Schaff (1887), G. Wilson (1897); 
studies by C. L. Hill (1944) and Hildebrandt 
(1946); German works by Harnack (1897), 
Ellinger (1902) and Engelland (1931). 
MELBA, Dame Nellie, n^e Mitchell (1859-' 
1931), Australian prima donna, born at 
Melbourne, appeared at Covent Garden in 
1888. The wonderful purity of her soprano 
voice won her world-wide fame. She was 
created D.B.E. (1927). See her autobio¬ 
graphical Melodies and Memories (1925) and 
P. Colson, Melba (1931). 

MELBOURNE, William Lamb, 2 iid Viscount 
(1779-1848), English statesman, born in 
London, March 15, and educated at Eton, 
Trinity, Cambridge aitd Glasgow, became 
Whig M.P. for Leominster in 1805, but 
accepted in 1827 the chief-secretaryship of 
Ireland in Canning’s government, and 
retained it under Goderich and Wellington. 
Succeeding as second Viscount (1828), he 
returned to the Whigs, became home 
secretary in 1830, for a few months of 1834 
was premier, and, premier again in 1835, 
was still in office at the accession of Queen 
Victoria (1837), when he showed remarkable 
tact in introducing her to her duties. In 1841 
he once more passed the seals of office to Sir 
Robert Peel, and after that took little part in 
public affairs. He died November 24. His 
wife (1785-1828), a daughter of the Earl of 
Bessborough, attained some celebrity as a 
novel-writer under the title of Lady Caroline 
Lamb, besides notoriety from her nine 
months’ devotion (1812-13) to Lord Byron. 
TJe charge brought against Melbourne in 
1836 of seducing the Hon. Mrs Norton (q.v.) 
was thrown out at once. See Lives by 
Torrens (1878), Dunckley (1880) and Lord 
David Cecil (1954). See also A. Cecil, 
(195T) Prime Ministers 

MELCHETT. See Mond ( 1 ). 

MELCOMBE, Lord. See Dodtngton. 

MELEAGER, meLee-ah'Jer (fl. 80 b.c.), of 
Gadara, Palestine, was author of 128 exquisite 
See translations by Headlam 
and Aldington, (1920). 

MELENDEZ VALDES, Juan (1754-1817), 
Spanish poet, born near Badafoz, became a 
classical professor at the University of 
Salamanca and fought for Napoleon in the 
War of Independence. Reckoned the 
greatest 155 : 1 c poet of his time, he is known 
tor ms odes, ballads and romantic verses. 
See study by W. E. Colford (1942). 

IVpELLON, ( 1 ) Andrew William (1855-1937), 
American politician, bom in Pittsburgh, 


MELVILLE 

inherited a fortune from his father, which he 
used to estab ish himself as a leading banks? 
and industrial magnate. Entering politicrhe 
became financial secretary in 1921 and m’ad? 
controversial fiscal reforms. He was amW 
sador to the United Kingdom in 1932-'^'^ 
He endowed the National Gallery of Art ai 
Washington. ar 

(2) Harriot (c. 1777-1837), English actress 
born ,n London appeared at Drnry Lane in 
1795. In 1815 she married her elderlv 
protector,_ Thomas Coutts (q.v.), who left 
her all lus money; in 1827 the Dnkf- nf 
St Albans. See her memoirs (2 vols 18861 
and book by Pearce (1915). ' 

MELLON!, Macedonio (1798-1854) Italian 
physicist, born at Parma, where later he was 
professor of Physics (1824-31), had to f\ll 
to France on account of political activities 
Returning to Naples in 1839, he directed the 
Vesuvius Observatory till 1848 He k 
specially noted for his work on radiant heat 
He introduced the term diathermancy to 
denote the capacity of transmitting infrired 
radiation. 

MELO, Francisco Manuel de (1608-66) 
Portuguese writer, born at Lisbon, had an 
arduous and hazardous life as soldier 
political prisoner, and exile in Brazil whence 
he returned in 1657. He wrote ’in both 
bpanish and Portuguese, and is better 
remembered for his critical works and his 
history of the Catalanwars than for his 
voluminous poetry. 

MELVTLL, Thomas (1726-53), Scottish scien¬ 
tist, educated at Glasgow for the church was 
the first (1752) to study the spectra of 
luminous gases. Elis early death at Geneva 
put an end to experiments the significance 
of which was not generally appreciated at the 
time. 

MELVILLE, ( 1 ) Andrew (1545-c. 1622), 
Scottish Presbyterian theologian, uncle of ( 6 ), 
was born at Baldowic, Montrose, and 
educated at St Andrews and Paris, became in 
1568 professor at Geneva. On his return to 
Scotland (1574) he rendered eminent service 
as principal of the college of Glasgow. He 
had a very important share in drawing up 
^e Presbyterian Second Book of Discipline. 
Chosen principal of St Mary’s College, St 
Andrews (1580), besides lecturing on theo¬ 
logy, he taught Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac. 

In 1582 he preached boldly against absolute 
authority before the General Assembly: in 
1584, to escape imprisonment, removed to 
London. He was repeatedly moderator of 
the General Assembly. In 1596 he headed a 
deputation to ‘ remonstrate ’ with James VI; 
and in 1606, with seven other ministers, was 
called to England to confer with him. 
Having ridiculed the service in the Chapel 
Royal in a Latin epigram, he was summoned 
before the English privy council, and sent 
to the Tower. In 1611 he was released 
through the Duke of Bouillon, who wanted 
his services as a professor in his university at 
Sedan. See Lives by McCrie (1819) and 
Morison (1899). 

( 2 ) George John Whyte. See Whyte- 
Melville. 

(3) Henry Dundas, 1st Viscount. See 
Dundas Family (1). 
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(4) Herman (1819-91), American novelist, 
born in New York, became a bank clerk, but 
in search of adventure, joined a whaling ship 
bound for the South Seas. He deserted at the 
Marquesas and spent some weeks with a 
savage tribe in the Typee valley, an episode 
which inspired his first book, Typee (1846). 
Having been taken off by an Australian 
whaler, he was jailed at Tahiti as a member 
of a mutinous crew, but escaped and spent 
some time on the island. This adventure was 
the basis of his second book, Ofnoo (1847). 
Mardi (1849) also dealt with the South Seas, 
but entered the realm of satire not too success¬ 
fully, so that Melville returned to adventure 
fiction with Redburn (1849) and White Jacket 
(1850), in which he drew on his experiences 
as a seaman on the man-of-war which brought 
him home from Tahiti. In 1847 he had 
married, and after three years in New York 
he took a farm near Pittsfield, Mass., where 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (q.v.) was his neighbour 
and friend. It was during this period that he 
wrote his masterpiece, Moby Dick (1851), a 
novel of the whaling industry, whose extra¬ 
ordinary vigour and colour and whose 
philosophical and allegorical undertones 
reflecting on the nature of evil have given it a 
place among the classic sea stories. Later 
novels include Pierre (1852), in a symbolic 
vein which was not appreciated by his 
readers, the satirical Confidence Man (1857), 
and Billy Biidd, published posthumously in 
1924 and used as the subject of an opera by 
Benjamin Britten in 1950, Now regarded as 
one of America’s greatest novelists, Melville 
was not so successful during his life, and as 
his books became deeper and more penetrat¬ 
ing they attracted fewer readers; even Moby 
Dick was not appreciated when first pub¬ 
lished. This led to disillusionment, and after 
1857, now a New York customs official, he 
wrote only some poetry. Full realization of 
his literary stature did not come until some 
thirty years after his death. See his Letters 
(1960), and studies by Weaver (1922), Mum- 
ford (1929), C.'R. Anderson (1939), W. E, 
Sedgwick (1944), Arvin (1950). 

(5) Sir James, of Halhill (1535-1617), 
Scottish soldier and diplomat, went to 
France as page to the young Queen Mary, 
and subsequently undertook missions to the 
courts of England and the Palatinate. See 
his interesting Memoirs (Bannatyne Club, 
1827). 

(6) James (1556-1614), Scottish diarist, 
nephew of (1), was bom near Montrose, 
professor of Oriental Languages at St 
Andrews and minister in 1586 of Kilrenny, 
Fife, took a leading part with his uncle in 
ecclesiastical politics, was summoned _ to 
London in 1606 and died in exile at Berwick- 
on-Tweed. He is best known for his Diary, 
written in a racy, vigorous and idiomatic 
Scots, covering the period 1556 to 1601. 

MDEmLiNC, or Memibag, Hans (c. 1440-94), 
Flemish religious painter, was born_ at 
Seligenstadt of Dutch parents, and lived 
mostly at Bmges. A pupil of Roger van der 
Weyden (q.v.), he repeated the types of his 
master. The triptych of the Madonna 
Enthroned at Chatsworth (1468), the Marriage 
of St Catherine (1479) and the Shrine of St 


Ursula (1489), both at Bruges, arc among his 
best works. He was also an original and 
creative portrait-painter. See Lives by 
Weale (1901), and K. Voll (New York 1913), 
also M. Conway, The Van Eycks and their 
Followers (1921). 

MEMMI, Simone. See Martini (2). 

MENAECHA'IUS (375-325 b.c.), Greek 

mathematician, one of the tutors of Alexander 
the Great, was the first to investigate conics 
as, sections of a cone. 

MENAGE, may-nahzh, Giles (1613-92), 
French lexicographer, born at Angers, gave 
up the bar for the church, but chiefly spent 
his time in literary pursuits. He founded, in 
opposition to the Academy, a salon, the 
Mercuriales, which gained him European 
fame and Moliere’s ridicule as Vadius in 
Femmes savantes. His chief work is his 
Dictionnaire etymologique (1650). See Lives 
by Bare! (1859) and Ashton (Ottawa 1920). 

MENANDER (c. 343-291 B.c.), the greatest 
Greek poet of the New Comedy, was bom at 
Athens, and was drowned at the Piraeus. 
His comedies were more successful with 
cultured than with popular audiences: but 
Quintilian praised him without reserve, and 
Terence imitated him closely. Only a few 
fragments of his work were known till 1906, 
when Lefebvre discovered in Egypt a papyrus 
containing 1328 lines from four different 
plays- In 1957, however, the complete text 
of the comedy Dyskolos (‘ The Bad-tempered 
Man ’) was brought to light in Geneva by 
Professor Martin of Geneva University. See 

G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (1931), and 
T. B. L . W ebster, Studies in Menander (1950). 

MENCHIKOV. See Menshikov. 

MENCIUS, properly Meng-tse (372-289 b.c.), 
a Chinese sage, bora in Shan-tung, 
founded a school on the model of that of his 
great predecessor Confucius. When forty 
years of age he travelled from one princely 
court to another for more than twenty years, 
seeking a ruler who w'ould put into practice 
his system of social and political order. But, 
finding none, he retired. After his death his 
disciples collected his sayings and published 
them as the Book of Meng-tse. The aim of 
his teaching was practical: how men, 
especially rulers, shall best regulate their 
conduct. His system is based on belief in 
the ethical goodness of man’s nature, from 
which follow the cardinal virtues of bene¬ 
volence, righteousness, moral wisdom, and 
propriety of conduct. He advocated free 
trade, the deposition of bad rulers, division of 
labour, inspection of work by government, 
maintenance of good roads and bridges, 
poor-laws, education and the abolition of 
war. See Legge’s Life (1875) and studies 
by 1. A. Richards (1932) and L. Giles 
(1942). 

MENCKEN, Henry Louis (1880-1956), Ameri¬ 
can philologist, editor and satirist, bom at 
Baltimore, became a journalist and literary 
critic. Satirical, individual and iconoclastic, 
he greatly influenced the American literary 
scene in the ’twenties. In 1924 he founded 
the American Mercury, and his great w^ork. 
The American Language, was first published in 
1918. See his autobiographical Days of 

H. L, Mencken (3 v. in 1, N.Y. 1947), Lives 
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by W. Manchester (1952), C. Angoff (N.Y. Mendelssohn may be said to have attained 

1956), and Studies by 1. Goldberg (1925), his musical majority. In London in 1829 he 

E. Kemler (Boston, Mass., 1950). conducted his Symphony in C Minor. A tniir 

MENDEL, (1) Gregor Johann (1822-84), of Scotland in the summer inspired him wift 
Austrian biologist, was born, son of a the Hebrides overture and the Scotdi 
peasant proprietor, near Odrau in Austrian Symphony. He conducted the Lower Rhine 
Silesia. Entering an Augustinian cloister in festival at DQsseldorf in 1833 and 1834 and 

Briinn, he was ordained a priest in 1847. in 1835 the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzie 

After studying science at Vienna (1851-53) He settled in Berlin in 1841 when the Kinv of 
he returned to Briinn, and in 1868 became Prussia asked his assistance in the foundine 
abbot there. Meanwhile he had been of an Academy of Arts. In 1843 the new 
pursuing remarkable researches on hybridity music-school at Leipzig was opened for him 
in plants, and eventually established the with Schumann and David among his 
Mendelian Law of dominant and recessive associates. He produced his Elijah in 
characters. His principle of factorial inherit- Birmingham in 1846. But hard work began 
ance and the quantitative investigation of to tell on him. He had scarcely returned 
single characters have become the basis of from his tenth and last visit to England in 
modern genetics. His work was overlooked May 1847, when the news of his sister Fanny’s 
in his lifetime. See works by Bateson (1913), death reached him. Periods of illness and 
litis (trans. 1932) and Ford (1931). depression followed rapidly; and he died at 

(2) Lafayette Benedict (1872-1935), Ameri- Leipzig on November 4. He was eminent as 
can chemist, professor at Yale, did much pianist and organist. His music, however 
original work on nutrition, discovering suffers from lack of emotional range often 
Vitamin A (1913) .^ and the function of deteriorates into fairy-like prestos and sugary 
Vitamin C. sentimental andantes. His violin concerto 

MENDELEYEV, Dmitri Ivanovich, (1844) characterizes this criticism, yet its 

(1834-1907), Russian chemist, born charm almost defies it. See Lives by’Benedict 
at Tobolsk, professor of Chemistry at St (1850), Moscheles (1873), Stratton (1901) 
Petersburg from 1866, formulated the periodic Petitpierre (1948), Radcliffe (1954) and his 

law by which he predicted the existence of Letters (Oid. Sclden-Gott, 1947). 
several elements which were subsequently MENDERES, Adnan, weA/'c/e-rez (1899- ) 

discovered, such as gallium, scandium and Turkish statesman, born near Aydin’ 
helium. Element No. 101 is named Mende- Though educated for the law, he became a 
Icvium after him. See Essays by Thorpe farmer, entered politics in 1932, at first in 
(1923). opposition, then with the party in nower 

MENDELSOHN, Erich (1887-1953), German under Kemal Ataturk. In 1945 he became 
architect (from 1933 in England and from one of the leaders of the new Democratic 
1941 in America), was born in Allenstein. party and was made prime minister when it 
A leading exponent of functionalism, his came to power in 1950. Re-elected in 1954 
most famous works include the Einstein and 1957, in May 1960 he was deposed and 
Tower at Potsdam and the Hebrew University superseded by General Cemal Gursel after 
at Jerusalem. See study by Whittick (1940). an army coup. 

MENDELSSOHN, Moses (1729-86), German MENDfeS, Catulle, md-dez (1841-1909) 
philosopher, grandfather of the composer, French writer, born at Bordeaux of Jewish 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (q.v.), was born at parentage, passed from the Parnassians to the 
Dessau. His father, whose name was Romantics, and wrote poems, novels, 
Mendel, was a Jewish schoolmaster and dramas and libretti as well as journalistic 
scribe. He went to study in Berlin at thirteen articles and criticisms. See critical biography 
and eventually became the partner of a rich (French) by A. Bertrand (1908). 
silk manufacturer. He was a diligent student MENDES-FRANCE, Pierre, md-dez-frds 
of Locke, Shaftesbury and Pope; and as a (1907- ), French statesman, entered par- 
zealous defender of enlightened Monotheism, liament in 1932 as a Radical. In 1941 he 
was an apostle of Deism, and the prototype made a daring escape from imprisonment in 
of Lessing’s Nathan. His principal works are Vichy France and came to England to join 
on Pope ■ as a philosopher (conjointly with the Free French forces. After a short time 
Lessing, 1755), on the Sensations (1755), on as minister for national economy under de 
Evidence in Metaphysics (1763); and Gaulle in 1945, he became prominent on the 
Jerusalem (1783). See Lives by Kayserling opposition side, and in June 1954 succeeded 
(2nd ed. 1887) and F. Bamberger (1923). M. Laniel as prime minister. At a troubled 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, Felix period he handled France’s foreign affairs 
(1809-47), German composer, the grandson with more firmness and decision than most 
of Moses Mendelssohn (q.v.), was bom the of his immediate predecessors, but just when 
son of a Hamburg banker who added the government was beginning to show an 
the name Bartholdy. Felix was carefully unwonted semblance of stability it was 
educated, especially in music and at ten defeated on its North African policy, and he 
made his first public appearance as pianist, resigned in February 1955. A firm critic of 
Within the next few years he formed the dc Gaulle, he lost his seat in the 1958 election, 
acquaintance of Goethe, Weber and Mos- See study by A. Worth (1956). 
cheles, and had composed his Symphony in MENDOZA, distinguished family of Basque 
C minor and the B minor Quartet. The origin: 

August of 1825 saw the completion of his (1) Diego Hurtado de (1503-75), great- 
opera, Camacho''s Wedding. With the grandson of (2). Entrusted by Charles V 
Midsummer Nighds Dream overture (1826) with the conduct of his Italian policy and the 
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representation of his views at the Council of symphonies. The Cycle, is a choral work to 
Trent; he inherited his ancestor’s gifts as a his own text. 

statesman and man of letters. His War of MENOTTI, Gian-Carlo (1911— ), American 
Granada is a masterpiece of prose. composer, bom in Milan, settled in Amer- 

(2) Inigo Lopez de (fl. 1450), Spanish ica at the age of seventeen. Instinctively 
statesman and poet, created Marquis of imbued with the Italian operatic tradition, 
Santillana by John II of Castile in 1445 for Menotti has achieved international fame with 


his services on the field, was a wise statesman, 
a sturdy patriot, and an admired poet. He 
further left an excellent account of the 
Provencal, Catalan and Valencian poets, and 
was the first of folk-lorists, a collector of 
popular proverbs ‘ such as the old women 
repeat over the fire ’. 

(3) Pedro Gonzalez de (1428-95), Spanish 
prelate and son of (2), was cardinal Archbishop 
of Toledo and trusted prime minister of 
Ferdinand andl Isabella. 

MEl^NDEZ PIDAL, Ramon, pee-Tnahl' 
(1869- ), Spanish philologist and critic, 

bom at Coruna, a pupil of Menendez Pelayo 
(q.v.), became professor at the University 
of Madrid in 1899, founded the Madrid 
Centre of Historical studies, and carried on 
the tradition of exact scholarship. His La 
Espaha del Cid (1929) is the finest Spanish 
historical study in modem times. He has 
published critical works on the ballads and 
chronicles of Spain. 

MENENDEZ Y PELAYO, Marcelino, may- 
nen'dayth ee pay-lah'yo (1856—1912), Spanish 
scholar, critic and poet, regarded as the 
founder of modern Spanish literary history. 
His writings, all exemplifying his traditional¬ 
ism and Catholicism, include the History of 
Aesthetic Ideas in Spain (1884-91), Studies in 
Literary Criticism (1884), and an important 
history of Spanish heterodoxies (1880-81). 
His verse includes Odes (1883) and antholo¬ 
gies. See studies by M. Artigas (Madrid 
1927) and A. Sandoval (Madrid 1944). 
MENGER, Karl (1840-1921), a founder of the 
‘ Austrian school ’ of economics, was a native 
of Galicia, and from 1873 professor in 
Vienna. See J. A. Schumpeter, Ten Great 
Economists (1952). 

MENGS, Anton Raphael (1728-79),_ German 
painter, was born, the son of a Danish artist, 
at Aussig in Bohemia. Having eventually 
settled at Rome, he turned Catholic, married, 
and directed a school of painting. In Madrid 
(1761-70 and 1773-76) he decorated the 
dome of the grand salon in the royal palace 
with the Apotheosis of the Emperor Trajan. 
MENG-TSE. See Mencius. 

MENIER, Emile Justin, men~yay (1826-81), 
French industrialist, established at Noisiel a 
great chocolate factory. 

MENEEN, Adah Isaacs, originally (probably) 
Adah Bertha Theodore (18357-68), Jewish 
actress, bom near New Orleans, appeared as 
Mazeppa with immense success in London 
(1864) and elsewhere. She had many 
husbands (Heenan, the ‘ Benicia Boy % 
illegally as she discovered), and many 
literary friends. Her posthumous poems, 
Infelicia, were dedicated to Dickens. See 
B. Falk, The Naked Lady (1952). 

MENNIN, Peter (1923- ), American 

composer, bom in Erie, Pennsylvania, he 
studied at the Eastman College of Music and 
rapidly established himself as a composer of 
large-scale works. The last of his four 


a series of operas that began with Amelia goes 
to the Ball, produced in 1937 at Philadelphia, 
where he was a student. Menotti writes his 
own libretti, and his later works. The Medium 
(1946), The Consul (1950), Amahl and the 
Night Visitors (1951), composed for television 
performance, and The Saint of Bleecker Street 
U954), also adapted successfully for tele¬ 
vision, have great theatrical effectiveness 
although their musical style is derived from a 
wide variety of models. 

MENSHIKOV, (1) Alexander Danilovich 
(c. 1660-1729), Russian field-marshal and 
statesman, was born of poor parents in 
Moscow, but entering the army, distinguished 
himself at the siege of Azoy, and afterwards 
accompanied Peter the Great in his travels to 
Holland and England. During the war with 
Sweden (1702-13) he played an important 
part at Pultowa—Peter made him a field- 
marshal there—Riga, Stettin, &c. At the 
capture of Marienburg the girl who became 
Catharine I fell into Menshikov’s hands, 
and was through him introduced to the tsar. 
Towards the end of Peter’s reign Menshikov 
lost favour owing to extortions and suspected 
duplicities. But when Peter died he secured 
the succession of Catharine, and during her 
reign and that of her young successor, Peter IJ, 
he governed Russia with almost absolute 
authority. He was about to marry his 
daughter to the young tsar when the jealousy 
of the old nobility led to his banishment to 
Siberia and the confiscation of his immense 
estates. 

(2) Alexander Sergeievich (1789~1869j, 
great-grandson of (1), rose to the rank of 
general in the campaigns of 1812-15, was 
severely wounded at Varna in the Turkish 
campaign of 1828, and was made head of the 
Russian navy. His overbearing behaviour as 
ambassador at Constantinople brought about 
the Crimean war, when he commanded at 
Alma and Inkermann, and defended Sebasto¬ 
pol, but in 1855 w^as recalled because of 
illness. 

INffiNTEITH, Sir John de, men-teeth', Scottish 
knight who captured Wallace (q.v.) at 
Glasgow and took him to London (1305). 
MENUHIN, Yehudi, men'yoo-in (1916- J, 
American violinist, bom in New York, at 
the age of seven appeared as soloist with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
This was followed by appearances all over 
the world as a prodigy, and after eighteen 
months’ retirement for study, he continued 
his career as a virtuoso, winning international 
renown. See Life by R. Magidoff (1956). 
MENZEL, men'tsel, (1) Adolf (1815-1905), 
German painter, illustrator and engraver, 
born at Breslau, is known for his drawings 
illustrating the times of Frederick the Great 
and William I. See works by Jordan (1905) 
and Waldmann (1941). 

(2) Wolfgang (1798-1873), German critic 
and historian, bom at Waidenburg in Silesia, 
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studied at Jena and Bonn, but from 1825 
lived mainly in Stuttgart. He edited maga¬ 
zines, and wrote poems, novels, histories of 
German literature, poetry, «&c., a history of 
the world, literary criticism and polemics. 
See his autobiographical DenkwUrdigkeiten 
(1876). 

MENZIES, Robert Gordon (1894- ), 

Australian statesman, born at Jeparit, 
Victoria, in the early stages of his career he 
practised as a barrister, but soon entered 
politics, becoming member of the Victoria 
parliament in 1928. Six years later, in 1934, 
he went to the Federal House of Represen¬ 
tatives, sitting as the member for Kooyang. 
He was Commonwealth attorney-general 
for the years 1935 to 1939, and prime minister 
from 1939 to 1941. There followed a spell as 
leader of the opposition from 1943 to 1949, 
when he again took office as premier of the 
coalition government. He had been appoin¬ 
ted a privy councillor in 1937; and his 
qualities of high purpose and warm humanity 
were displayed during the war and the suc¬ 
ceeding years. In 1956 he headed the Five 
Nations Committee which sought to come 
to a settlement with President Nasser of Egypt 
on the question of Suez. 

MERCATOR, (1) Gerhardus, Latinized form 
of Gerhard Kremer (1512-94), a Flemish 
mathematician, geographer and map-maker, 
of German extraction. The projection which 
has since borne his name was used in his map 
of 1568. See L. A. Brown The Story of Maps 
(Boston 1950). 

(2) (Ger. Kaufmarai), Nicolaus (c. 1620-87), 
German mathematician and astronomer, as 
engineer was responsible for the construction 
of the fountains at Versailles, as mathe¬ 
matician is credited with the discovery of a 
series for log (i+.v). From 1660 onwards he 
lived in England. 

MERCER, (1) Cecil William. See Yates (1). 

(2) John, mcer'ser (1791-1866), English dye 
chemist, born near Blackburn, Lancs., is 
chiefly known for his invention of merceriza- 
tion—a process by which cotton is given a 
silky lustre resembling silk. Almost entirely 
self-educated, he made many important 
discoveries connected with dyeing and calico 
printing, and became F.R.S. in 1852. 

MEREDITH, (1) George (1828-1909), English 
novelist, was born at Portsmouth, the 
grandson of a famous tailor (the * great Mel ’ 
of £van Harrington)^ and was educated 
privately and in Germany. He was thus 
able to view the English class system with 
detachment. In London after being articled 
to a solicitor he turned to journalism and 
letters, his first venture appearing in Cham¬ 
berses Journal in 1849, the year in which he 
married Mary Ellen Nicolls, a widowed 
daughter of Thomas Love Peacock. No 
doubt this disastrous marriage gave him an 
insight into sex relations, which bulks as 
largely in his work as his other great interest, 
viz. natural selection as Nature’s way of 

g effecting man. His works did not bring 
im much financial reward; he had to rely 
on his articles in The Fortnightly and his work 
as a reader in the publishing house of 
Chapman and Hall. His prose works started 
with a burlesque Oriental fantasy. The 


Shaving of Shagpat (1855), to be succeeded 
in 1859 by The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
which turns on parental tyranny and a false 
system of private education. The mawkish 
love-affairs make it barely readable today 
He did not achieve general popularity as a 
novelist till the delightful Diana of the 
Crossways appeared in 1885. Intermediately 
we may write off his two novels on the Italian 
revolt of 1848, Sandra Belloni (1864) and 
Vittorio (1866); but not Evan Harrington 
(1860), for the light it throws on Meredith’s 
origins; Harry Richmond (1871); and least 
of all Beauchamp's Career, which poses the 
question of class and party and is well 
constructed and clearly written. This last 
cannot be said of Meredith’s later major 
novels. The Egoist (1879), a study of refined 
selfishness, and The Amazing Marriage 
(1895). These two powerful works are 
marred by the artificiality and forced wit 
which fatigues in so much of his poetry. 
His first volume of verse (1851) is quite 
unremarkable, but Poems and Lyrics of the 
Joy of Earth (1883) displays his new cryptic 
manner and discusses the two master themes 
—the ‘ reading of earth ’ and the sex duel. 
His masterpiece on the latter theme had 
appeared in 1862 when he consorted with the 
pre-Raphaclitc poets and i^ainters. This is 
Modern Love, a novelette in pseudo-sonnet 
sequence form in which the novelist in him 
plays powerfully on incompatibility of 
temper. His I'eading of earth is expressed 
cryptically in the magnificent Woods of 
Westermain, intelligibly in The Thrush in 
February and thrillingly in The Lark Ascend' 
mg. The volume called A Reading of Life 
(1901) adds little to the record. It remains 
to be seen whether the revaluation of the 
Victorians, now in process, will enhance the 
fame of this very cerebral poet. See studies 
by G. M. Trevelyan (1906), R. Galland 
(1923), M. S. Gretton (1926), L. Stevenson 
(1953) and J. Lindsay (1956). 

(2) Oweo. See Lytton (2). 

MEREZHKOVSKI, Dmitri Sergeyevich 
(1865-1941), Russian novelist, critic and 
poet, born at St Petersburg, wrote a trilogy, 
Christ and Antichrist (The Death of the Gods, 
The Forerunner, Peter and Alexis), books on 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, Montaigne, &c. His wife, 
Zinaida Nikolayevna Hippius (1870-1945), 
was also a poet, novelist and critic. 

MERGENTHALER, Ottmar, rner'gen-tahfer 
(1854-99), German-American inventor, born 
at Hachtel in Germany, became an American 
citizen in 1878 and invented the linotype 
machine, (patented in 1884). 

M£R1MEE, Prosper, me-ree-may (1803-70), 
French novelist, born at Paris, son of a 
painter, studied law, visited Spain in 1830, 
and held posts under the ministries of marine, 
commerce and the interior. Admitted to 
the Academy in 1844, he became a senator in 
1853. His last years were clouded by ill- 
health and melancholy, and the downfall of 
the empire hastened his death, at Cannes. 
He wrote novels and short stories, archaeo¬ 
logical and historical dissertations, and 
travels, all of which display exact learning, 
keen observation, strong intellectual grasp, 
real humour, and an exquisite style. Among 
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his novels are Colomba^ Mateo Falcone, 
Carmen, La Venus clLlle, Lokis, Arsene 
Guillot, La Chambre bleue and UAbbd 
Aubain. His letters include the famous 
Lettres a une inconniie (1873), the Lettres a 
line autre inconnue (1875) and the Letters to 
Panizzi (1881). See works by D’Haussonvilie 
(1888), Fiion (1894-98), W. H. Pater (1900), 
Pinvert (1906, 1911), Trahard (1925), 

Johnstone (1926). 

r\lERlVALE, Charles (1803-93), English 
historian, son of John Herman (1779-1844), 
Greek scholar and brother of Herman (1806- 
1874), English economist, was educated at 
Harrow and St John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he became fellow and tutor. His 
History of the Romans under the Empire 
(1850-62) is too generous to imperialism. 
See his autobiography (1899). His son, 
Herman Charles (1839-1906), wrote sofhe 
successful plays and novels. See his auto¬ 
biography (1902). 

MERLE D’AUBIGNE. See D’Aubigne (1 j. 

MERLIN, an ancient British prophet and 
magician, supposed to have flourished during 
the decline of the native British power m its 
contest with the Saxons, and a hero of the 
Arthurian legend. There may have been 
two real Merlins—a 5th-century Welsh 
Merlin and a Caledonian 6th-century dupli¬ 
cate. See W. E. Mead, Outline of the History 
of Merlin (1899), and Sir E. K. Chambers, 
Arthur of Britain (1927). 

MERRICK, orig. Miller, Leonard (1864-1939), 
English novelist, born in London, wrote a 
number of sentimental novels, mostly with a 
Paris setting, such as The Actor Manager 
(1898), A Chair on the Boulevard (1908), 
While Paris Laughed (1918), &c. 

MERRILL, Stuart (1863-1915), American 
symbolist poet, born at Hempstead, Long 
Island, New York, and educated in Paris. 
His French poems Les Gammes (1895), Les 
Quatre Saisons (1900), &c., developed the 
musical conception of poetry often with 
alliteration’s artful aid. See study by Henry 
(1927). 

MERRIMAN, (1) Henry Seton, pseud, of Hugh 
Stowell Scott (1862-1903), English novelist, 
born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, wrote The 
Sowers (1896), The Velvet Glove (1901) and 
many other novels in the Dumas tradition. 

(2) John Xavier (1841-1926), South African 
statesman, born at Street, Somerset, went 
early to South Africa—^his father was Bishop 
of Grahamstown—^was a member of various 
Cape ministries from 1875, and premier 
(South African party) 1908-10. See Life by 
P. Laurence (1930). 

MERSENNE, Marin (1588-1648), French 
mathematician and musician and a friend of 
Descartes, took the habit of a Minim Friar 
in 1611, and spent his life in study, teaching 
in convent-schools, and travel. He stoutly 
defended the orthodoxy of the Cartesian 
philosophy. 

MERTENS, Eva. See Keith (4). 

MERTON, (1) John Ralph (1913- ) EngUsh 
artist, was bom in London. He studied at 
Oxford and in Italy, and painted many 
portraits in tempera, including a notable one 
of the Countess of Dalkeith (1958). 

(2) Walter de (d. 1277), founder in 1264 of 


Merton College, Oxford, the prototype of the 
collegiate system in English universities, was 
probably born at Merton in Surrey, and was 
Bishop of Rochester from 1274. 

MERYON, Charles (1821-68), French etcher, 
was born in Paris, the son of an Englishman. 
After serving for a short time as a naval 
officer, he worked in poverty in Paris, and is 
known by his sombre and imaginative 
etchings of Paris streets and buildings. He 
was colour-blind, and became insane. See 
monographs by Burty (1879), Wedmore 
(new ed. 1892), L. Delteil (trans. 1928} and 
C. Dodgson (1921). 

MESDAG, Hendrik Willem (1831-1915), 
Dutch marine painter, born at Groningen, 
settied_ at The Hague, where his personal 
collection is housed in the Mesdag Museum. 
See H. Zilcken, Mesdag, Painter of the North 
Sea (trans. 1896). 

AIESMER, Friedrich Anton or Franz (1734- 
1815), Austrian physician and founder of 
mesmerism, born near Constance, studied 
medicine at Vienna, and about 1772 took 
up the opinion that there exists a power 
which he called animal magnetism. In 1778 
he went to Paris, where he created a sensation. 
He refused 20,000 livres for his secret; but 
in 1785 a learned commission reporting 
unfavourably, he retired into obscurity in 
Switzerland. See books by Graham (1890) 
and F. A. Goldsmith (1934); also S. Zweig, 
Mental Healers (1933). 

MESSAGER, Andre Charles Prosper, -sa-zhay 
(1853-1929), French composer, mostly of 
operettas, was born at Montlugon. La 
Basoche (1890), a comic opera, was his best. 
See study by M. Auge-Laribe (Paris 1951). 

VIESSALINA, V^aierla (d. a.d. 48), the wife 
of the emperor Claudius, a woman infamous 
for avarice, lust and cruelty- Among her 
victims were the daughters of Germanlcus 
and Drusus, Valerius Aslaticus, and her 
confederate Polybius. In the emperor’s 
absence she publicly married one of her 
favourites. The emperor at last had her 
executed. See study by Stadelmann (1924). 

MESSERSCHMITT, WMeim (1898- ), 

German aviation designer and production 
chief, in 1923 established the Messer- 
schmitt aircraft manufacturing works, of 
which he was the chairman and director. 
During the second World War he supplied 
the Luftwaffe with its foremost types of 
combat aircraft. From 1955 he continued 
his activities with the revived Lufthansa and 
later also entered the automobile industry. 

MESSIAEN, Olivier Eugene Prosper Charles, 
mes-i-d (1908- ), French composer and 
organist, son of the poetess Cecile Sauvage, 
was born in Avignon. He studied under 
Dupres and Dukas, and was appointed 
professor at the Schola Cantoram. In 1941, 
he became professor of Harmony at the Paris 
Conservatoire. Messiaen has composed 
extensively for organ, orchestra, voice and 
piano, and made frequent use of new instru¬ 
ments such as the ‘ Ondes Martenot ’. His 
music, which has evolved intricate mathe¬ 
matical rhythmic systems, is motivated by 
religious mysticism, and is best known outside 
France by the two-and-a-half-hour piano 
work, Vingt regards suf Venfant Jisus, and 
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the mammoth Turangalila Symphony, which 
makes use of Indian themes and rhythms. 

MESTROVIC, Ivan, mesh'tro-vich (1883— 

), Yugoslav sculptor, was born at 
Vrpolje in Dalmatia; a shepherd boy, he METHUEN, until 1899 Stedman, Sir AIoArnrv« 


turned to the design of breech-loadina rifipc 
In 1888 the Lee-Metford rifle was adonw 
by the British War Office. See Lee 
METHODIUS. See Cyril. ^ 


was taught woodcarving by his father, 
eventually studying in Vienna and Paris, 
where he became a friend of Rodin (q.v.). 
He designed the national temple at Kossovo 
(1907-12). He lived in England during the 
first World War and executed many portrait 
busts, including that of Sir Thomas Beecham. 
After the war he designed many war memo¬ 
rials. His work is naturalistic, emotionally 
intense and is characterized by an impressive 
simplicity. See Life by M. Curcin (trails. 
1935). His self-portrait bust is in the Tate. 
METASTASIO, the Grecized name of Pietro 
Trapassi (1698-1782), Italian poet who was 
born at Rome. A precocious gift for improv¬ 
ising verses gained him a patron in Gravina, 
a lawyer, who educated him, and left him 
(1718) his fortune. He gained his reputation 
by his masque. The Garden of Hesperides 
(1722), wrote the libretti for 27 operas, 
including Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito, and 
became court poet at Vienna in 1729. See 
his Letters, edited by Carducci (1883); 
Vernon Lee’s Studies (1886); and Lives by 
Burney (1796) and L. Russo (1921). 
METAXAS, Yanoi, me-taks'as (1870-1941), 
Greek politician, born in Ithaka, gradu¬ 
ated from the military College in 1890, 
fought in the Thessalian campaign against 
the Turks in 1897, and later studied military 
science in Germany. He took a leading part 
in reorganizing the Greek army before the 
1912-13 Balkan Wars and in 1913 became 
chief of the general staff'. A Royalist rival 
of the Republican Venizelos, he opposed 
Greek intervention in the first World War. 
On King Constantine’s fall he fled to Italy, 
but returned with him in 1921. In 1923 he 
founded the Party of Free Opinion. In 1935 
he became deputy prime minister after the 
failure of the Venizelist coup, and in April 
1936 became prime minister, in August 
establishing an authoritarian government 
with a Cabinet of specialist and retired service 
officers. His work of reorganizing Greece 
economically and militarily bore fruit in the 
tenacious Greek resistance to the Italian 
invasion of 1940-41. 

METCALF, John, met'kahf (1717-1810), 

‘ Blind Jack of Knaresborougn lost his 
eyesight at six, but, tall and vigorous, fought 
at Falkirk and Culloden, smuggled, drove a 
stage-coach, and from 1765 constructed 185 
miles of road and numerous bridges in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

METCHNIEOFF. See Mechnikov. 
METELLUS, a Roman plebeian family which 
rose to front rank in the nobility. One 
member of it twice defeated Jugurtha 
(109 B.c.); another conquered Crete (97 b.c.). 
METFORD, William Ellis (1824-99), English 
engineer and inventor, born at Taunton. He 
was appointed in 1857 to the East India 
Railway, where his experiences during the 
Mutiny impaired his health, and he returned 
to England. His work on an explosive rifle 
bullet was frustrated by the condemnation 
of the St Petersburg Convention, and he 


Methueo Marshall, Bart., meth'yoo-in7\K^T 
1924), English publisher, born in London 
He was a teacher of classics and Frenrh 
(1880-95), and began publishing as a sideline 
in 1889 to market his own text-books His 
first publishing success was Kipling’s Barrack 
Room Ballads (1892), and, amongst others he 
published works of Belloc, Chesterton 
Conrad Masefield, R. L. Stevenson and 
^scar Wilde. He was created a baronet in 

METSU, Gabriel, met-su' (1630-67) Dutch 
genre painter, born at Leyden, settled in 
Amsterdam. 

METTERNICH, Prince Clemens Lothar 
Wenzel (1773-1859), Austrian statesman 
born at Coblenz, May 15, the son of an 
Austrian diplomat, studied at Strasburg and 
Mainz, was attached to the Austrian embassy 
at The Hague, and at twenty-eight was 
Austrian minister at Dresden, two years 
later at Berlin, and in 1805 (after Austerlitz) 
at Pans. In 1807 he concluded the treaty 
of Fontainebleau; in 1809 was appointed 
Austrian foreign minister, and as such 
negotiated the marriage between Napoleon 
and Marie Louise. In 1812-13 he maintained 
at first a temporizing policy, but at last 
declared war against France; the grand 
alliance was signed at Teplitz; and Metter- ' 
nich was made a prince of the empire. He 
took a very prominent part in the Congress of 
Vienna, rearranging a German confederation 
(while disfavouring German unity under 
Prussian influence), and guarding Austria’s 
interests in Italy. From 1815 he was tlie most 
active representative of reaction all oyer 
Europe, persistently striving to repress all 
popular and constitutional aspirations. As 
the main supporter of autocracy and police 
despotism at home and abroad he is largely 
responsible for the tension that led to the 
upheaval of 1848. The French Revolution 
ol that year, which overturned for a time half 
the thrones of Europe, was felt at Vienna, 
and the government fell. Mctternich fled to 
England, and in 1851 retired to his castle of 
Johannesberg on the Rhine. He died at 
Vienna June 11. A brilliant diplomat, a man 
of iron nerve and will, though personally 
kindly, he had few deep convictions, no warm 
sympathies, and no deep insight into the 
lessons of history. See his not too trust¬ 
worthy Autobiography (trails. 1880-83), and 
works by Gross-Hoffingcr (1846), Beer (1877), 
Malleson (1888), Mazade (Paris 1889), 
Sandenian (1911), F. de Reichenberg (1938), 

A. Cecil (3rd ed., 1947), C. de Grunwald 
(trans. 1953), and H. A. Kissinger, A World 
Restored (1957). 

METTRIE. See Lamettrie. 

MEULEN, mos'len, Adam Francois van der 
(1632-90), Flemish painter, born at Brussels, 
was in 1666 appointed battle-painter to 
Louis XIV. 

MEUNG, Jean de, or Jean Clopinel (c. 
1250-1305), satirist, flourished at Paris under 
Philip the Fair. He translated many books 
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into French, and left a witty Testament. But 
his great work is his lengthy continuation 
(18,000 lines) of the Roman de la Rose, which 
substituted for tender allegorizing satirical 
pictures of actual life and an encyclopaedic 
discussion of every aspect of contemporary 
learning, which inspired many later authors 
to write in support of or in opposition to his 
views. 

IVIEURSIUS, Lat. form of De Meurs, (1) 
Johannes or Jan (1579-1639), Dutch classical 
scholar, father of (2), born at Loozduinen 
near The Hague, became in 1610 professor of 
History, and in 1611 of Greek, at Leyden, 
historiographer to the States-general, and in 
1625 professor of History at Soro in Den¬ 
mark, where he died. He edited Cato’s De 
Re Rustica, Plato’s Timaeus, Theophrastus’s 
Characters, and a long series of the later 
Greek writers; besides writing on Greek 
antiquities and Dutch and Danish history. 

(2) Johannes (1613-54), son of (i), also 
wrote antiquarian works of value, but his 
name has wrongly been connected with the 
filthy Elegantiae linguae Latinae (probably by 
Chorier of Vienne, 1609-92). 

MEUSNIER, Jean Baptiste Marie, moe-nyay 
(1754-93), French general and scientist, made 
ascents in a balloon, stated the theorem which 
bears his name, relating to the centre of 
curvature of any plane section, and in the 
military field defended the fort of Konigstein 
against the Prussians (1793). 

MEYER, niter, (1) Conrad Ferdinand (1825- 
1898), Swiss poet and novelist, was born at 
Zurich. After a period during which he 
concentrated mainly on ballads and verse 
romances, he composed the epic poem 
Hut tens Letzte Taga (1871) and a number of 
historical novels such as Jiirg Jenatsch (1876), 
Der Heilige (1880), &c., in which he excels in 
subtle and intricate psychological situations 
and complex characters. See works on 
him by H. Mayne (1925) and Burkhardt 
(1932). 

(2) Joseph (1796-1856), German publisher, 
was born at Gotha, and issued many impor¬ 
tant serial works, editions of German 
classics, the encyclopaedia known as Kon~ 
versations-lexikon, historical libraries, &c. 
His business, the ‘ Bibliographical Institute ’, 
was in 1828 transferred from Gotha to 
Hildburghausen, in 1874 (by his son) to 
Leipzig. 

(3) Julius Lothar von (1830-95), German 
chemist, born at Varel, Oldenburg, became 
the first professor of Chemistry at Tubingen 
in 1876. He discovered the Periodic Law 
independently of Mendeleyev (q.v.) in 1869 
and showed that atomic volumes were 
functions of atomic weights. 

(4) Viktor (1848-97), German chemist who 
studied under Bunsen in Heidelberg, became 
professor at Zurich. Gottingen and finally at 
Heidelberg (1889). He discovered and 
investigated thiophene and the oximes. The 
nature of his work undermined his health and 
he died by his own hand. 

MEYERBEER, Giacomo, mter-bayr (1791- 
1864), German operatic composer, was born 
at Berlin. Originally Jakob Beer, son of a 
Jewish banker, he adopted the name Meyer 
from a benefactor, and reconstructed and 


Italianized the whole. x\t seven he played 
in public Mozart’s D minor concerto, and 
at fifteen was received into the house of Abt 
Vogler at Darmstadt, where Weber was his 
fellow-pupil- HiS earlier works were unsuc¬ 
cessful, but in Vienna he obtained fame as a 
pianist. After three years’ study in Italy he 
produced operas in the new (Rossini’s) style, 
which at once gained a cordial reception. 
From 1824 to 1831 he lived mostly in Berlin. 
He next applied himself to a minute study of 
French opera. The result of this was seen in 
the production at Paris in 1831 of Robert le 
Diable (libretto by Scribe), whose totally new 
style secured unparalleled success over all 
Europe. It was followed in 1836 by the even 
more successful Huguenots. Appointed 
Kapellmeister at Berlin, he wrote the opera 
Ein feldlqger in Schlesien. His first comic 
opera, L'Etoile dii nord (1854), w^as a success, 
as w^as VAfricaine, produced after his death 
at Paris. Praised extravagantly by Fetis and 
others, Meyerbeer was severely condemned 
by Schumann and Wagner on the ground that 
he made everything subsidiary to theatrical 
effect. His successive adoption of wideiy- 
different styles bears this out. But even 
opponents concede the power and beauty of 
some of his pieces. See Lives by A. M. 
Hervey (1913), L. M. Dauriac (Paris 1930) 
and J. Kapp (Berlin 1932). 

MEYERHOF, Otto Fritz, inter Aidf (1884- 
1951), German physiologist, professor at Kiel 
(1918-24), director of the physiology depart¬ 
ment at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Biology (1924-29), professor at Heidelberg 
(1930-38), is best Imown for his work on the 
metabolism of muscles. In 1922 he shared 
with A. V. Hill the Nobel prize for medicine. 
He died in Philadelphia. 

MEYNELL, Alice Christiana Gertrude, nee 
Thompson, men'el (1847-1922), English essay¬ 
ist and poet, was born in Surrey. Her volumes 
of essays include The Rhythm of Life (1893), 
The Colour of Life (1896) and Hearts of 
Controversy (1917). She published several 
collections of her own poems, and anthologies 
of Patmore, of lyric poetry, and of poems for 
children. With her husband, Wilfrid Meynell 
(1852-1948), author and journalist, she edited 
several periodicals. See the memoir by her 
daughter, V. Meynell (1929). 

MEYRINK, Gustav, mT- (1868-1932), German 
writer, born in Vienna, translated Dickens 
and wrote satirical novels with a strong 
element of the fantastic and grotesque. 
Among the best known are Der Golem 
(1915), Das griine Gesicht (1916) and 
Walpurgisnach f (1917). 

MIALL, Edward (1809-81), English divine* 
born at Portsmouth, was an Independent 
minister at Ware and Leicester. In 1840 he 
founded die Nonconformist newspaper in 
which he led the campaign for the disestab¬ 
lishment of the Church of England. He was 
M.P. from 1852. See Life by A. Miall 
(1884). 

MICAH (fl. c. 700 B.C.), the sixth of the twelve 
minor Old Testament prophets, was a native 
of Moresheth Gath in SW. Judah, and 
prophesied during the reigns of Jotham, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah, being a younger con¬ 
temporary of Isaiah, Hosea and Amos. On 
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the book of Micah, see works by Caspar! 
(1852) and Ryssel (1889), in German; and 
commentaries in English by Robinson (1926) 
and Wade (1932). 

MICHAEL (1921- ), King of Rumania 
1927-30, 1940-47, son of Carol II, first 
succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
grandfather Ferdinand I, his father having 
renounced his own claims in 1925. In 1930 
he was supplanted by Carol, but again rnade 
king in 1940 when the Germans gained 
control of Rumania. In 1944 he played a 
considerable part in the overthrow of the 
dictatorship of Antonescu. He announced 
the acceptance of the Allied peace terms, and 
declared war on Germany. His attempts 
after the war to establish a broader system 
of government were foiled by the progressive 
communization of Rumania. In 1947 he was 
forced to abdicate and since then has lived in 

MICHAEL VIII FALAEOLOGUS (1234-82), 
Eastern Roman emperor from 1259, distin¬ 
guished himself as a soldier and was made 
regent for John Lascaris, whom he ultimately 
deposed and banished. His army took 
Constantinople in 1261 and defeated the 
Greeks in 1263-64. Involved in hostilities 
with Charles of Sicily, he was obliged to 
acknowledge papal supremacy in 1274, a 
policy which provoked discontent among his 
subjects, precipitated Charles’s unsuccessful 
attempt on Constantinople (1281), and was 
a contributory cause of the revolt and 
massacre known as the Sicilian Vespers 
(1282). See study by D. J. Geanakoplos 
(I960). 

MICHAELIS, Johann David, mee-kaylis 
(1717-91), German Protestant theologian, 
was born at Halle, professor of Philosophy 
(1746) and Oriental Languages (1750) at 
Gottingen, pioneered historical criticism in 
biblical interpretation. See his Introduction 
to the New Testament (trans. 1801) and 
Mosaic Law (trans. 1814), and Autobiography 
(1793). 

MICHEL, mee-sheU (1) Erandsque (1809-87), 
French antiquary, born at Lyons, from 1839 
a professor at Bordeaux, earned a reputation 
by researches in Norman history, French 
chansons, argot and the Basques, and wrote 
Les Ecossais en France et les franpais en 
Ecosse (1862) and A Critical Inquiry into the 
Scottish Language (1882). 

(2) Louise (1830-1905), French anarchist, 
born at Vroncourt, spent many years preach¬ 
ing revolution, and suffered imprisonment. 
She resided for ten years in London. See her 
Mimoires (Paris 1886) and Life by Boyer 
(Paris 1927). 

MICHELANGELO, properly Michelagniolo 
Buonarotti (1475-1564), Italian artist and 
poet, was born March 6, the son of a poor 
gentleman of Florence, at that time mayor of 
Caprese in Tuscany. At school the boy’s best 
energies were devoted to drawing, and at 
thirteen, resolute in his choice despite parental 
opposition, he was bound apprentice to 
Ghirlandaio. By his master he was recom¬ 
mended to Lorenzo de’ Medici, and entered 
the school for which the ‘ Magnjfico ’ had 
gathered together a priceless collection of 
antiques. Lorenzo soon gave the gifted 


student a room in his house and a seat at his 
table. In the Battle of the Centaurs (a relief 
of this period) the classical influence of 
Lorenzo’s garden is strikingly apparent 
though the straining muscles and contorted 
limbs, which mark the artist’s mature work 
are already visible. A marvellous contrast 
to the Centaurs is the Madonna, conceived and 
executed in the spirit of Donatello, which 
though not consciously antique, is far more 
classical. After Lorenzo’s death in 1492 
Piero, his son and successor, is said to hav: 
treated the artist with scant courtesy; and 
Michelangelo fled to Bologna for a time, but 
in 1495 he returned to Florence, and produced 
a marble Cupid. Its purchaser, Cardinal San 
Giorgio, summoned the sculptor to Rome, 
and in 1496 Michelangelo arrived in the 
Eternal City. The influence of Rome and 
the antique is easily discernible in the 
Bacchus, now in the National Museum at 
Florence. To the same period belongs the 
exquisite Cupid of the South Kensington 
Museum. The Pieta (1497), now in St 
Peter’s, shows a realism wholly at variance 
with the antique ideal. For four years the 
sculptor remained in Rome, and then 
returning to Florence, fashioned the David 
out of a colossal block of marble. David is 
the Gothic treatment of a classic theme; in 
pose and composition there is a stately 
grandeur, a dignified solemnity. The Holy 
Family of the Tribune and the Madonna in the 
National Gallery belong to the same time, 
and, like a cartoon (now existing only as a 
copy) for a fresco never completed in the 
Great Flail of the Council, prove that 
Michelangelo had not wholly neglected the 
art of painting. His genius, however, was 
essentially plastic; he had far more interest 
in form than in colour. In 1503 Julius II, 
succeeding to the pontificate, again sum¬ 
moned the painter-sculptor to Rome. 
Michelangelo could as little brook opposition 
as the pope, and their dealings were continu¬ 
ally interrupted by bitter quarrels and 
recriminations. The pope commissioned the 
sculptor to design his tomb, and for forty 
years Michelangelo clung to the hope that 
he would yet complete the great monument; 
but intrigue and spite were too strong for 
him. Other demands were continually made 
upon his energy, and the sublime statue of 
Moses is the best fragment that is left to us 
of the tomb of Julius. Bramante, if Vasari’s 
account be true, poisoned the pope’s mind 
against the sculptor; instead of being allowed 
to devote himself to the monument, which he 
deemed the work of his life, he was ordered 
to decorate the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
with paintings. In vain he protested that 
sculpture was his profession, in vain he 
urged Raphael’s higher qualifications for the 
task; the pope was obdurate, and in 1508- 
1512 Michelangelo achieved a masterpiece 
of decorative design. Almost superhuman 
invention, miraculous variety of attitude and 
gesture, place this marvellous work among 
the greatest achievements of human energy. 
No sooner had he finished his work in the 
Sistine Chapel than he returned with eager¬ 
ness to the tomb. But in 1513 Pope Julius II 
died, and the cardinals, his executors, 
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demanded a more modest design. Next, MICHELOZZI, Michelozzo di Bartolommeo, 


before the work could be undertaken Pope 
Leo X, of the Medici family, commissioned 
Michelangelo to rebuild the facade of the 
church of San Lorenzo at Florence and 
enrich it with sculptured figures. The master 
reluctantly complied, and set out for Carrara 
to quarry marble; from 1514 to 1522 his 
artistic record is a blank, as the elaborate 
scheme was ultimately given up, though the 
sculptor, distracted by ever-new demands, 
remained in Florence. But in 1528 the danger 
of his native city forced him to the science of 
fortification, and when in 1529 Florence was 
besieged Michelangelo was foremost in its 
defence. After the surrender he completed 
the monuments to Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, which are among the greatest of his 
works. In 1533 yet another compact was 
entered into concerning Pope Julius’s ill-fated 
sepulchre; wherefipon he was once again 
commissioned to adorn the Sistine Chapel 
with frescoes. After a delay of some years he 
began in 1537 to paint The Last Judgment, 
which, finished at Christmas 1541, was the 
master’s last pictorial achievement. Next 
year he was appointed architect of St Peter’s, 
and devoted himself to the work with loyalty 
until his death, on February 18, 1564. 
Michelangelo is by far the most brilliant 
representative of the Italian Renaissance. 
He was not only supreme in the arts of 
sculpture and painting—in w'hich grandeur 
and sublimity rather than beauty was his aim 
—but was versed in ail the learning of his age, 
a poet of powerful individuality, an architect 
and military engineer. See bibliography by 
Steinmann and Wittkower (1927), studies by 
C. Tolnay (1945-54) and A. Allen (1956); 
also Milanesi’s Letters di Michelangelo 
(1873). 

MICHELET, Jules, meesh-lay (1798-1874), 
French historian, born in Pans, lectured on 
history at the Ecole Normale, assisted 
Guizot at the Sorbonne, worked at the 
Record Office, and was ultimately elected to 
the Academy in 1838 and appointed professor 
of History at the College de France. The 
greatest of many historical works are his 
monumental Eistoire de France (24 vols. 
1833-67) and his Eistoire de la Revolution 
(7 vols. 1847-53). By refusing to swear 
allegiance to Louis Napoleon he lost his 
appointments, and henceforth worked mostly 
in Brittany and the Riviera. His second wife, 
Adele ]\Iialaret, is believed to have collabo¬ 
rated in several nature books including 
VOiseau (1856), Vlnsecte (1857) and La Mer 
(1861). In his last years he set himself to 
complete his great Eistoire, but he did not 
live to carry it beyond Waterloo (3 vols. 
1872-75). He died at Hyeres, February 9, 
1874. See books by G. Monod (1875 and 
1905), Correard (1886), J. Simon (1889) and 
Mme Quinet (1900). 

MICHELL, John (1724-93), English geologist, 
bom in Nottinghamshire, fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and professor of Geology 
(1769), described a method of magnetization, 
founded seismology, and is credited with the 
invention of the torsion balance. In 1767 
he became rector of Thornhill, Yorkshire, 
Iwhere he died. 


jiiee-kedofsee (1396-1472), Italian architect 
and sculptor, born at Florence, was associated 
with Ghiberti (q.v.) on his famous bronze 
doors for the baptistery there, and collabor¬ 
ated with Donatello (q.v.) in several major 
sculpture groups, including monuments to 
Pope John XXIII and Cardinal Brancacci 
(1427). He was court architect to Cosirao 
de’ Medici, with whom he was in exile at 
Venice, where he designed a number of 
buildings. One of his finest works is the 
Ricardi Palace in Florence. See study by 
Wolff (1900). 

MICHELSON, Albert Abraham (1852-1931), 
American physicist, born at Strelno in 
Germany, professor of Physics at Chicago 
from 1892, became in 1907 the first American 
scientist to win a Nobel prize. He invented 
an interferometer and an echelon grating, 
and did important work on the spectrum, 
but is chiefly remembered for the Michelson- 
Morley experiment to determine ether drift, 
the negative result of which set Einstein on 
the road to the theory of relativity. 
MICKIEWTCZ, Adam, mits-kyay'vich (1798- 
1855), Polish poet, was bom near Novogro- 
dek in Lithuania (Minsk), December 24, and 
educated at Vilna. He published his first 
poems in 1822, and as founder of a students’ 
secret society was banished to Russia (1824- 
1829); there he produced three epic poems, 
glowing with patriotism. After a journey in 
Germany, France and Italy appeared (1834) 
his masterpiece, the epic Fan Tadeusz 
(Thaddeus; Eng. trans. 1886)—a brilliant 
delineation of Lithuanian scenery, manners 
and beliefs. After teaching at Lausanne, he 
was appointed Slavonic professor at Paris in 
1840, but deprived in 1843 for political 
utterances. He went to Italy to organize the 
Polish legion, but in 1852 Louis Napoleon 
appointed him a librarian in the Paris 
Arsenal. He died November 28, 1855, at 
Constantinople, whither the emperor had 
sent him to raise a Polish legion for service 
against Russia. His body, first buried at 
Montmorency in France, was in 1890 laid 
beside Kosciusko’s in Cracow cathedral. 
Mickiewicz, the national poet of the Poles, is 
after Pushkin the greatest of ail Slav poets. 
See Lives by his son (1S88), M. M. Gardner 
(1911) and M. Jastrun (1949). 

MICKLE, William Julius (1735-88), Scottish 
poet, bom in Langholm manse, and educated 
at Edinburgh High School, failed as a 
brewer, and turned author in London. In 
1765 he published a poem. The Concubine (or 
Syr Martyn), and in 1771-75 his version 
rather than translation of the Lusiad of 
Camoens. In 1779 he went to Lisbon as 
secretary to Commodore Johnstone, but his 
last years were spent in London. His ballad 
of Cumnor Hall (which suggested Kenilworth 
to Scott) is poor stuff, but ‘ There’s nae luck 
aboot the hoose ’ is assured of immortality. 
See Life by Sim prefaced to Mickle’s Poems 
(1806), and Adam (4). 

MIDDLETON, (1) Conyers (1683-1750), 
English controversialist, bom at Richmond 
in Yorkshire, became a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, librarian to the univer¬ 
sity, and rector of Hascombe in Surrey. He 
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died at his seat at Hildersham in Cambridge¬ 
shire. His Letter from Rome, showing an exact 
Conformity between Popery and Paganism 
(1729), was an attack on the Catholic ritual. 
He next assailed the orthodox Water land, 
giving up literal inspiration and the historical 
truth of the Old Testament. He professed 
to be answering Tindal and other Deists, 
but it is none too certain that he was not 
himself a freethinker. In 1747-48 he pub¬ 
lished his Introductory Discourse and the 
Free Inquiry into the miraculous powers 
claimed for the post-apostolic church. His 
famous Life of Cicero (1741) was largely 
borrowed from Bellenden (q.v.). 

(2) Sir Hugh (c. 1560-1631), a London 
goldsmith born at Galch Hill near Denbigh, 
in 1609-13 constructed the New River, a canal 
bringing water from springs in Hertford¬ 
shire to the New River Head at Clerkenwell 
to augment London’s supply. He represented 
Denbigh from 1603, and was made a baronet 
in 1622. 

(3) Thomas (c. 1570-1627), English 

dramatist, is first mentioned in Henslowc’s 
Diary in 1602, when he was engaged with 
Munday, Drayton and Webster on a lost 
play, CccsaPs Fall. First on the list of his 
printed plays is Blurt, Master Constable 
(1602), a light, fanciful comedy. Two inter¬ 
esting tracts, Father Hubbard's Tale and The 
Black Book, exposing London rogues, were 
published in 1604, to which year belongs the 
first part of The Honest Whore (mainly 
written by Dekker, partly by Middleton). 
The Plmnix and Michaelmas Term (1607) arc 
lively comedies; even more diverting is A 
Trick to Catch the Old One (1608); and H Mad 
World, My Masters, from which Aphra Behn 
pilfered freely in The City Heiress, is singu¬ 
larly adroit. The Roaring Girl (1611; written 
with Dekker) idealizes the character of a 
noted cut-purse and virago. Middleton 
was repeatedly employed to write the Lord 
Mayor’s pageant. A Chaste Maid in Cheap- 

ide was probably produced in 1613, as was 
No Wit, No Help like a Woman's. A Fair 
Quarrel (1617) and The World Lost at Tennis 
(1620) were written in conjunction with 
Rowley, as were probably More Dissemblers 
Besides Women (1622?) and The Mayor 
of Quinborough. In 1620 Middleton was 
appointed city chronologer, and a MS. 
Chronicle by him was extant in the 18th 
century. The delightful comedy, The Old 
Law, &st published in 1656, is mainly the 
work of Rowley, with something by Middle- 
ton, all revised by Massinger. In the three 
posthumous plays. The Changeling, The 
Spanish Gypsy and Women Beware Women, 
Middleton’s genius is seen at its highest. 
Rowley had a share in the first two and 
probably in the third. A very curious and 
skilful play is A Game at Chess, acted in 1624. 
The Widow, published in 1652, was mainly 
by Middleton. Anything for a Quiet Life 
(c. 1619) may have‘been revised by Shirley. 
Middleton was concerned in the authorship 
of some of the plays included in the works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. See study by R. H. 
Barker (1959). 

MIERIS, Frans van, meer'ees (1635-81), 
Dutch painter, born at Leyden, excelled in 
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small-scale, exquisitely finished genre-pictures 
in the style of Don and Ter Borch. His sons 
Jan (1660-90) and Willem (1662-1747) 
followed his example. Willem’s son Frans 
(1689-1773) was less successful as a painter 
but made his name as a writer of antiquarian 
works. 

MIES VAN DER ROHE, Ludwig, mees 
(1886- ), German-born American archi¬ 

tect, born at Aachen, was a director of the 
famous Bauhaus, at Dessau (1929-33) 
emigrated to the United States where he 
became professor of Architecture at the 
Chicago Technical Institute (later called the 
Illinois) for which he built new premises on 
characteristically functional lines. Other 
notable designs include the German pavilion 
at Barcelona (1929) and flats in Berlin (1926) 
and Chicago (1948-49). See study by P. C. 
Johnson (N.Y. 1947). 

MIGNE, Jacques Paul, meetly' (1800-75), 
French theologian, born at St Flour, was 
ordained in 1824. A difference with his 
bishop drove him to Paris in 1833, where he 
started the Catholic L'Univers. In 1836 he 
sold the paper, and soon after set up a great 
publishing house at Petit Montrougc near 
Paris, which gave to the world Scripturae 
Sacrae Cursus and Theologiae Cursus (each 
28 vols. 1840-45), Collection des orateurs 
sacris (100 vols. 1 846-48), PatroJogiae Cursus 
(383 vols. 1844 et seq.), and Encyclopidie 
rhdologique (171 vols. 1844-66). None of 
these possesses critical value. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, thinking that the undertaking 
had become a commercial speculation, 
forbade it to be continued, and when Migne 
resisted, suspended him. A great fire put an 
end to the work in February 1868. 
MIGNET, Francois Auguste Marie, meen-yay 
(1796-1884), French historian, was born at 
Aix in Provence, and there studied law with 
Thiers. In 1821 he went to Paris, wrote for 
the Courrierfran^ais, and lectured on Modern 
History. His Histoire de la revolution 
frangaise (1824) was the first, a sane and 
luminous summary. With Thiers he signed 
the famous protest of the journalists in 1830, 
and after the Revolution became keeper of 
the archives at the Foreign Office (till 1848). 
In 1833 he explored the famous Simancas 
Archives. Elected to the Academy of Moral 
Sciences at its foundation in 1832, he suc¬ 
ceeded Comte as its perpetual secretary in 
1837, and was elected to fill Raynouard’s 
chair among the Forty in 1836. His works 
include La Succession d'Espagne sous Louis 
XIV (1836-42), Antonio Perez et Philippe II 
(1845), Franklin (1848), Marie Stuart (1851), 
Charles-Quint (1854), iSloges historiques 
(1843-64-77), and Frangois I et Charles V 
(1875). See works by Trefort (Budapest 
1885), E. Petit (Paris 1889), J. Simon (1889). 
MIGUEL, Maria Evarist (1802-66), King of 
Portugal, born at Lisbon, the third son of 
King John VI, plotted (1824) to overthrow 
the constitutional form of government 
granted by his father; but with his mother, 
his chief abettor, was banished. At John’s 
death in 1826 the throne devolved upon 
Miguel’s elder brother, Pedro, emperor of 
Brazil; he, however, resigned it in favour of 
his daughter, Maria, making Miguel regent; 
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but Miguel summoned a cortes, which 
proclaimed him king in 1828. In 1832 Pedro 
captured Oporto and Lisbon, and Charles 
Napier destroyed Miguel’s fleet off Cape 
St Vincent (1833). Next year Maria was 
restored, and Miguel withdrew to Italy. He 
died at Bronnbach in Baden. 
MIHAILOVICH, Dragoljub or Drazha, 
me-hiVo-vich (1893-1946), Serbian soldier, 
was a regular officer in the first World War, 
after which he rose to the rank of colonel in 
the Yugoslav army. In 1941 he remained in 
Yugoslavia, after the German occupation, 
and from the mountains organized resistance, 
forming groups called Chetniks to wage 
guerrilla warfare. When Tito’s Communist 
Partisans’ resistance developed, Mihailovich 
allied himself with the Germans and then 
with the Italians in order to fight the 
Communists. He was executed by the 
Tito government for collaboration with the 
occupying powers. 

MIKLOSICH, Franz von (1813-91), Slavonic 
scholar, born at Luttenberg, studied at Graz, 
worked in the Imperial library at Vienna, and 
was professor of Slavonic at the university of 
Vienna (1850-85), being elected to the 
Academy in 1851, and knighted in 1869. 
His thirty works include Lexicon Linguae 
Palaeoslovenicae (1850), Vergleichende sla- 
wische Grammatik (1852-74), works on the 
Gypsies (1872-80) and the great Etymological 
Slav Dictionary (1886). 

MIKOLAJCIK, Stanislaw, -Itchik (71903- ), 
Polish politician, born, a miner’s son, in 
Westphalia, became leader of the Peasant 
Party in Poland in 1937. In 1940-43 he held 
office in the exiled Polish government in 
London, and in 1943-44 was prime minister. 
After the German defeat he became deputy 
premier in the new coalition government in 
Warsaw, but fled to the U.S.A. when the 
Communists seized power in 1947. 
MIKOYAN, Anastas Ivanovich (1895- ), 

Soviet politician, bom in Armenia, of poor 
parents, studied theology and became a 
fanatical revolutionary. Taken prisoner in 
the fighting at Baku, he escaped and made 
his way to Moscow, where he met Lenin and 
Stalin. A member of the Central Committee 
in 1922, he helped Stalin against Trotsky, 
and in 1926 became minister of trade, in 
which capacity he did much to improve 
Soviet standards of living. He showed 
himself willing to learn from the West, e.g. 
in the manufacture of canned goods and 
throughout the food industry generally. 
While other politicians came and went, 
Mikoyan’s genius for survival enabled him 
in 1958 to become a first vice-chairman 
of the Coizncil of Ministers and as such 
a member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR 

MILFORD, Robin Humphrey (1903- ), 
English composer, studied under Vaughan 
Williams, wrote much choral music, a violin 
concerto and other instrumental works, and 
the oratorio A Prophet in the Land (1931). 
MILHAUD, Darius, mee-lo (1892- ), 

French composer, born at Aix-en-Provence, 
studied under Widor and D’Indy, and 
from 1917 to 1919 was attached to the French 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, where he met the 


playwright Paul Claudel, with whom he 
frequently collaborated, e.g. in the opera 
Christopher Columbus, For a time he was a 
member of the group known as Les Six^ and 
from 1940 he has lived in the United States. 
Milhaud is one of the most prolific of modem 
composers, having written several operas, 
much incidental music for plays, ballets 
(including the jazz ballet La Creation du 
monde), three symphonies and orchestral, 
choral and chamber works. Much of his 
work is poiytonal. 

MILL, (1) James (1773-1836), Scottish phil¬ 
osopher, father of (3), born, a shoemaker’s 
son, near Montrose, studied for the ministry 
at Edinburgh, but in 1802 settled in London 
as a literary man. He edited and wrote for 
various periodicals, and in 1806 commenced 
his History of British India (1817-18). In 
1819 the directors of the East India Company 
made him (though a Radical) assistant- 
examiner with charge of the revenue depart¬ 
ment, and in 1832 head of the examiner’s 
office, where he had the control of all the 
departments of Indian administration. Many 
of his_ articles (on government, jurisprudence, 
colonies, &c.) for tii& Encyclopaedia Britannica 
were reprinted. In 1821-22 he published 
Elements of Political Economy, in 1829 
Analysis of the Human Mind and in 1835 the 
Fragment on Mackintosh. He W'as no mere 
disciple of Bentham, but a man of profound 
and original thought, as well as of great 
reading. His conversation gave a powerful 
stimulus to many young men like his own son 
and Grote. He took a leading part in 
founding University College, London. He 
died at Kensington- See J. S. Mill’s Auto¬ 
biography and A. Bain (1882) and biblio¬ 
graphy under (3). 

(2) John (1645-1707), English New 
Testament critic, bom at Shap in Westmor¬ 
land, entered Queen’s College, Oxford, as 
servitor in 1661, and was fellow and tutor, 
rector of Blechingdon, Oxfordshire (1681), 
principal of St Edmund’s Hall (1685), and 
prebendary of Canterbury (1704). His 
Novum Testamentiim Graecum, the labour of 
thirty years, sponsored by Dr Fell (q.v.), 
appeared a fortnight before his death. 

(3) John Stuart (1806-73), English philo¬ 
sopher and radical reformer, bora May 20 in 
London, the son of (1), who made himself 
responsible for John’s unique education. He 
was taught Greek at the age of three, Latin 
and arithmetic at eight, lo^c at twelve, and 
political economy at thirteen, his only 
recreation being the daily walk with his 
father, who conducted aU the while oral 
examinations. In 1820 he visited France, 
and on his return read history, law and 
philosophy. His first published writings 
appeared in the newspaper The Traveller 
(1822). In 1823 he began a career under his 
father at the India Office, from which he 
retired in 1858 as head of his department, 
declining a seat on the new India Council. 
His father moulded him into a future leader 
of the Benthamite movement and in 1823 he 
became a member of a small utilitarian 
society which met in Bentham’s house, the 
adjective * utilitarian ’ having been taken to 
describe its doctrines from one of Galfs 
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novels. He also became a frequent orator in 
the London Debating Society, met Maurice 
and Sterling, ‘ the Coleridge Liberals 
corresponded with Carlyle, and often con¬ 
tributed to the Westminster Review. A 
devout Malthusian, he was arrested in 1824 
for helping to distribute birth-control 
literature among London’s poor. Tn 1826 he 
underwent an intellectual crisis which modified 
his attitude to Benthamism, which stressed 
reason to the exclusion of emotion- He 
realized that happiness was best achieved 
not by making it a direct aim but indirectly 
by enthusiastically following some ideal or 
cultural pursuit. His reviews on Tennyson 
ri835), Carlyle (1837) and particularly on 
Bentham (1838) indicate his newly-found 
divergencies from the creed he still professed 
to serve. In 1830 he met Harriet Taylor, the 
blue-stocking wife of a wealthy London 
merchant, and their long romance culminated 
in marriage in 1851, Wo years’ after her 
tolerant husband’s death, and she prevented 
Mill’s modifications of utilitarianism from 
going too far. Tn 1843 he published his great 
System of Lo^ic with its four celebrated 
canons of inductive method which function 
effectively, provided that causality or Mill’s 
‘ Law of the Uniformity of Nature ’ is 
assumed. His treatment of induction 
influenced Jevons, Venn, Johnson and 
Keynes, and its rejection formed the basis of 
the mathematical logic systems of Frege, 
Meinong and Russell. In 1848 he published 
Principles of Political Economy, which 
foreshadowed the marginal utility theory and 
remained long a standard work. But he is 
best remembered for his brilliant essay On 
Liberty (1859), revised with great care in 
collaboration with Harriet, shortly before her 
death. It argues not only for political 
freedom but for social freedom, not only 
against the tyranny of the majority but also 
against the social tyranny of prevailing 
conventions^ and opinions. Essays on 
Representative Government and Utilitarian¬ 
ism (both 1861) followed, the latter making 
explicit Mill’s modification of Benthamism, 
admitting qualitative differences in pleasures 
and providing proofs of the two chief utili¬ 
tarian principles that happiness alone is 
intrinsically good and that a right action is 
one which makes for the happiness of the 
greatest number. In proving the first he 
commits the celebrated howler of equating 
‘ desired ’ with ‘ desirable His Examination 
of Sir W. Hamilton*s Philosophy (1865) 
effectively criticized that philosopher’s mix¬ 
ture of Scottish school and Kantian philo¬ 
sophy. Standing as a working-man’s 
candidate for Westminster in 1865, he was 
surprisingly elected and also became lord 
rector of St Andrews University. His three 
years in parliament were devoted to women’s 
suffrage, supporting the Advanced Liberals 
and campaigning against the governor of 
Jamaica’s handling of a mutiny. Inspired by 
his late vdfe’s views on the marriage-contract 
and the inequalities suffered by women, he 
wrote The Subjection of Women (1869), an 
essay which provoked great antagonism. In 
1872 he became godfather ‘ in a secular 
sense ’ to Lord Amberley’s second son. 


Bertrand Russell, who was later to outrival 
him in terms of pure philosophical achieve¬ 
ment. But Mill, like Locke, changed the 
intellectual climate and exerted a profound 
and abiding influence on the political refor¬ 
mers of his day. He died May 8, 1873, and 
was buried at Avignon. Other works include 
an important preface to his Analysis of 

the Phenomena of the Human Mind (1869) 
Auguste Comte and Positivism (1865), Three 
Essays on Religion (1874), Dissertations and 
Discussions (1859-75), Letters, ed. H. S. R. 
Elliot (1910), Autobiography (1873; new ed 
H. J. Laski 1924). See Lives by A. Bairi 
(1882), F. A. Hayek (1951), R. Borchard 
(1957), M. St J. Packe (1957), M. Cranston 
(1958), and studies by J. McCosh (1866) 
A. Bain (1884), T. Whittaker (1908), r’. 
Jackson (1941), R. P. Anschotz (1953), K* 
Britton (1953), B. Russell (1955), J. C. Rees 
(1956), J. Plamenatz, The English Utilitarians 
(1950) and British Empirical Philosophers 
ed. A. J, Ayer and P. Winch (1951). 

MILLAIS, Sir John Everett, mil-ay (1829-96), 
English painter, born at Southampton,’ 
June 8, of an old Jersey family, studied in the 
schools of the Royal Academy, and at seven¬ 
teen exhibited his Pizarro seizing the Inca of 
Peru. He now became associated with the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, especially with 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Holman Hunt, 
and was markedly influenced by them and by 
Ruskin. His first Pre-Raphaelite picture, a 
scene from the Isabella of Keats, figured in 
the Academy in 1849, where it was followed 
in 1850 by Christ in the House of His Parents, 
which met the full force of the anti-Pre- 
Raphaelite reaction. The Pre-Raphaelite 
style is also apparent in the well-known 
Ophelia and The Order of Release (1853), but 
Autumn Leaves and The Blind Girl (1856) 
embody more sincerity and depth of feeling. 
The exquisite GamhJePs Wife (1869) and 
The Boyhood of Raleigh (1870) mark the 
transition of his art into its final phase, 
displaying brilliant and effective colouring, 
effortless power of brushwork, and delicacy 
of flesh-painting. The interest and value of 
his later works lie mainly in their splendid 
technical qualities. In great part they are 
portraits (Bright, Beaconsfield, Newman, 
Gladstone, &c.), varied by a few such 
important landscapes as Chill October (1871), 
and by such an occasional figure-piece as 
The North-west Passage (1873). Millais 
executed a few etchings, and his illustrations 
in Good Words, Once a Week, the Cornhill, 
&c. (1857-64) place him in the very first rank 
of woodcut designers. He became a baronet 
in 1885, P.R.A. in February 1896; and, 
dying on August 13, was buried in St Paul’s. 
See Ruskin’s Notes on his Grosvenor 
Exhibition in 1886, Spicimann’s Millais and 
his Works (1898), and Lives by Armstrong 
(new ed. 1896) and (1899) Sir John’s fourth 
son, John Guille (1865-1931), animal-painter, 
naturalist, big-game shot. 

MILLAY, Edna St Vincent (1892- ), 

American poet, born at Rockland, Me., won 
the Pulitzer prize with her The Harp-Weaver 
(1922). Her published work includes A Few 
Figs from Thistles (1920), Conversation at 
Midnight (1937) and The Murder of Lidice 
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(1942), as well as collections of lyrics and 
sonnets. See study by E. Atkins (193^. 
MILEE, DE. See 'De Milee. 

MTELER, (1) Arthur 0915- ), American 
playwright, was bom in New York City. His 
Death of a Salesman 0949) won the Pulitzer 
prize and brought him international recog¬ 
nition, though All My Sons (1947) had 
already placed him in the front rank of 
American dramatists. The Crucible (1953) 
is probably, to date, his most lasting work, 
since its theme, the persecution of the Salem 
witches equated with contemporary political 
persecution, stands out of time. His marriage 
to Marilyn Monroe, the film actress, and his 
bmsh with the authorities over early Com¬ 
munist sympathies brought him considerable 
publicity. 

(2) Henry (1891- ), American author, 

born in New York, is known for his satires 
and reminiscences coloured by the wanderings 
of an adventurous early life and by antagon¬ 
ism to various facets of modem society. His 
early books, published in Paris, were banned 
in Britain and America. His works Include 
Tropic of Cancer (1934), Tropic of Capricorn 
(1938), The Colossus of Maroussi (1941), and 
Air-Conditioned Nightmare (1945). See study 
by Pertes (1956). 

(3) Hugh (1802-56), Scottish geologist and 
writer, bom at Cromarty, from sixteen to 
thirty-three worked as a common stone¬ 
mason, devoting the winter months to 
writing, reading and natural history. In 1829 
he published Poems written in the Leisure 
Hours of a Journeyman Mason, followed by 
Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland 
(1835). His Letter to Lord Brougham on the 
‘ Auchterarder Case ’ brought him into 
notice. In 1834-39 he acted as bank- 
accountant; in 1839 was invited to Edinburgh 
to edit the Non-intmsion Witness', and in 
1840 published in its columns the geological 
articles afterwards collected as The Old Red 
Sandstone (1841). At the British Association 
of 1840 he was warmly praised by Murchison 
and Buckland; and Agassiz proposed that a 
fossil discovered by him in a formation 
thought to be non-fossiliferous should be 
named Pterichthys Milleri. Miller’s editorial 
labours during the heat of the Disruption 
struggle were immense; he used the term 
‘Free Church’ before 1843. Worn out by 
overwork, he shot himself. Miller contri¬ 
buted to Wilson’s Tales of the Borders (1835) 
and to Chambers''s Journal. His First 
Impressions of England (1847) is the record of 
a journey in 1845; in Footprints of the Creator 
(1850) he combated the evolution theory; 
My Schools and Schoolmasters (1854) is the 
story of his youth; and Testimony of the 
Rocks (1857) is an attempt to reconcile the 
‘ days ’ of Genesis with geology. Posthu¬ 
mous were The Cruise of the Betsey (1858), 
geological investigations among the islands 
of Scotland; Sketch Book of Popular Geology 
(1859); The Headship of Christ (1861); 
Essays, Historical and Biographical (1862); 
Tales and Sketches ( 1863); and Edinburgh and 
its Neighbourhood (1863). See Lives by Bayne 
(1871), Leask (1896), and Sir A. Geikie’s 
address (1902). 

(4) Joaquin, pen-name of Cincinnatus Heine 


MILLET 

holler (1839-1913), American poet- Bom in 
Indiana, he became a miner in California, 
fought In the Indian wars, was an express 
messenger, practised law in Oregon, edited a 
paper suppressed for dislova1t>% In 1866-70 
was a countv fudge in Oregon, was a Washing¬ 
ton journalist, and in 1887 settled in Califor¬ 
nia as a fruit-grower. His poems include 
Songs of the Sierras (1871); his prose works, 
The Danites in the Sierras (1881). He also 
VTOte a successful play. The Danites. See 
his My Life among the Modocs (1873) and 
My Own Story (new ed. 1891), Life bv 
Peterson (1937), and M. M. Marbury’s 
Splendid Poseur (1954). 

(5) Patrick (1731-1815), Scottish inventor 
of an early experimental steamboat with an 
engine by William Symington (q.v.), which 
he launched on the loch at his estate, Dal- 
swinton, near Dumfries, in 1788. 

(6) William (1781-1849), a New York 
farmer, founded the religious sect of Second 
Adventists or Millerites. See Lives bv S. 
Bliss (1853), I. White (1875). 

(7) William (1810-72), Scottish poet, bom 
in Glasgow, was a wood-turner by 
profession, having relinquished a medical 
career through ill-health. He is now remem¬ 
bered only as the author of Wee Willie Winkie, 
one of his numerous dialect poems about 
children and childhood. A collection, 
Scottish Nursery Songs and Other Poems, 
appeared in 1863. 

MILLERAND, Alexandre, -m (1859-1943), 
French statesman, bom in Paris, edited 
socialist papers, entered parliament 1885, 
was minister of commerce 1899-1902, of 
works 1909-10, of war 1912-13, when he 
resigned over a persona! incident but was 
re-instated until 1915, when he resigned on 
complaints of deficiency of supplies- His 
chief critic, Clemenceau, later appointed him 
commissaire general in Alsace Lorraine 

1919. As prime minister, 1920, he formed a 
coalition (Bloc National) and gave support 
to the Poles during the Russian invasion 

1920, He became president 1920 and 
resigned in 1924 in face of opposition from 
Cartel des Gauches under M. Herriot. He 
later entered the Senate and organized the 
opposition to the Cartel. 

MILLES, Carl Vilhelm Emil (1875-1955), 
Swedish sculptor, bom near Uppsala, was 
especially renowned as a designer of foun¬ 
tains, Much of his work is in Sweden and 
the U.S.A., noteworthy examples being 
Wedding of the Rivers (1940) at St Louis, and 
St Martin ofTours (1955) at Kansas City, his 
last work. See Life by C. G. Laurin (Stock¬ 
holm 1936). 

MILLET, Jean Frangois, mee-lay (1814-75). 
French painter, bom at Grouchy near 
Greville, worked on the farm with his father, 
a peasant, but, showing a talent for art, he 
was in 1832 placed under a painter at Cher¬ 
bourg, who induced the municipality to grant 
his pupil an annuity. In 1837 Millet came to 
Paris, worked under Delaroche, studied the 
great masters, and eked out a living by 
producing fashionable pot-boilers after 
Boucher and Watteau. In 1840 and 1842 
his entries for the Salon were rejected, but in 
1844 his Milkwomen and Riding Lesson were 
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hung. The 1848 revolution and dire need 
drove him from Paris, and he settled with his 
wife and children at Barbizon, near the 
forest of Fontainebleau, living much like 
the peasants around him, and painting the 
rustic life of France with sympathetic power. 
His famous Sower was completed in 1850. 
His Peasants Grafting (1855) was followed 
by The Gleaners (1857), The Angelas (1859) 
and other masterpieces. He_ also produced 
many charcoal drawings of high quality, and 
etched a few plates. He received little public 
notice, and was never well off, but after the 
Great Exhibition of 1867 at Paris, in which 
nine of his best works were on show, his 
merit came to be recognized, and he was 
awarded the Legion of Honour.^ After 1870, 
too late for him to benefit, his pictures began 
to realize high prices. See works by Roger- 
Miles (1895) Rolland (1902), Gurney (1954), 
and D. C. Thomson, Barbizon School (1890). 
Two minor French landscape painters were 
also named Jean Francois Millet, father 
(1642-79) and son (1666-1732). 

MILLIKAN, Robert Andrews (1868-1954), 
American physicist, born in Illinois, studied 
at Oberlin College, Berlin, and Gottingen, 
taught physics in Chicago university from 
1896 (as professor from 1910) till 1921 when 
he became head of Pasadena Institute of 
Technology- He determined the charge on 
the electron, gained a Nobel prize (1923), 
and discovered cosmic rays (1925) which he 
explained as due to atom-building. See his 
Autobiography (1951). 

MILLS, Percy Herbert, 1st Baron Mills 
(1896- ), English politician and indus¬ 

trialist, born at Thornaby-on-Tees, won 
recognition in the drive to step up war 
production in 1939-45, and as one of the 
leaders of the Allied Control Commission 
played a leading part in fixing the level of 
Germany’s post-war steel production. He 
was adviser to the government on housing 
(1951-52), chairman of the National Research 
and Development Association (1950-55), and 
from 1957, until his appointment in 1959 as 
paymaster-general, he held the newly-created 
office of minister of power. He was created 
baronet in 1953, baron in 1957. 

MILMAN, (1) Henry Hart (1791-1868), 
English poet and church historian, was born 
in London, son of Sir Francis Milman 
(1746-1821), physician to George III. He 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, where he 
won the Newdigate Prize (1812). In 1816 
he became vicar at Reading; in 1821-31 
professor of Poetry at Oxford and in 1849 
Dean of St Paul’s. His Poems and dramatic 
works (3 vols. 1839) are almost forgotten 
except a few hymns. He is chiefly rememberd 
for his historical works, the principal one 
being The History of Latin Christianity 
(1854-55). See Life by his son (1900). 

(2) Robert (1816-76), poet and theologian, 
nephew of (1), became Bishop of Calcutta 
in 1867, He published poems and theological 
works. See Life by his sister (1879). 

MILN, James (1819-81), Scottish antiquary, 
made excavations on a Roman site at Carnac, 
Brittany (1872-80). Miln Museum, Carnac, 
contains his collection. Results published: 
Excavations at Carnac 1877 and 1881, 


MILNE, (1) Alan Alexander (1882-1956) 
English author, born at St John’s Wood 
London, educated at Westminster and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he edited 
the undergraduate magazine Granta, he 
joined the staff of Punch, and became’well 
known for his light essays and his comedies 
notably Wurzel-Flummery (1917), Mr Pint 
Passes (1919) and The Dover Road (1922) 
Tn 1924 he achieved world fame with his book 
of children’s verse, When We were Very 
Young, written for his own son, Christopher 
Robin; further children’s classics include 
Winnie-the-Pooh (1926), Now We are Six 
(1927) and The House at Pooh Corner (1928). 
See his autobiographical TPs Too Late Nmv 
(1939). 

(2) Edward Arthur (1896-1950), British 
astrophysicist, assistant director of the 
Cambridge Solar Physics Observatory (1920- 
1924), professor of Mathematics at Oxford 
(1928), president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society (1943-45), made notable contribu¬ 
tions to the study of cosmic dynamics. He 
estimated the age of the universe to be 
c. 2,000,000,000 years. 

(3) John (1859-1913), British seismologist, 
was born at Liverpool, worked in Newfound¬ 
land as a mining engineer, was for twenty 
years mining engineer and geologist to the 
Japanese government, married a Japanese 
wife, became a supreme authority on earth¬ 
quakes, travelled widely, and finally estab¬ 
lished a private seismological observatory at 
Newport, Isle of Wight. He published 
important works on earthquakes, seismology 
and crystallography. 

MTLNE-EDWARDS, (1) Alphonse (1835- 
1900), French naturalist, son of (3), whom he 
assisted in his later work. 

(2) Frederick William (1777-1842), physio¬ 
logist, elder brother of (3). 

(3) Henri (1800-85), naturalist, was born at 
Bruges, his father being English, studied 
medicine at Paris, became professor at the 
Jardin des plantes, and wrote a famous 
Cours didmentaire de zoologie (1834; re¬ 
written 1851; trans. 1863), works on the 
Crustacea, the corals, physiology and anatomy, 
researches on the natural history of the 
French coasts (1832-45) and the coasts of 
Sicily, and on the natural history of the 
mammalia (1871). 

MILNER, (1) Alfred, 1st Viscount Milner 
(1854-1925), British statesman, born at Bonn, 
son of the university lecturer on English at 
Tubingen, had a brilliant career at Oxford, 
winning a New College fellowship. For a 
time he was assistant-editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and then private secretary to Gos- 
chen, who recommended him (1889) for 
the undcr-secrctaryship of Finance in Egypt, 
where he wrote England in Egypt (1892; 12th 
ed. 1915). Tn 1892-97 he was chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, in 1897-1901 
governor of the Cape Colony, governor of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony 1901-05, 
and high commissioner for S. Africa 1897- 
1905, receiving a barony (1901) and a 
viscountcy (1902) for his services before and 
during the Boer War. Tn December 1916 he 
entered the War Cabinet; in 1918-19 he was 
secretary for war; in 1919-21 colonial 
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secretary. K.G. in 1921, he recommended 
virtual independence for Egypt. See Milner 
Papers, South Africa, 1897-1899 (1931) and 
1899-1905 (1933); studies by E. A. Walker, 
(1943), L. Curtis (1951), V. Halperin (1952), 
and Life by J. E. Wrench (1958). 

(2) Isaac (1750-1820), English mathe¬ 
matician, dean of Carlisle and Lucasian 
professor at Cambridge, wrote the life and 
edited works of his brother (4), besides works 
on scientific and theological subjects. 

(3) John (1752-1826), English divine, 
called by Newman ‘ the English Athanasius 
was bom in London. Catholic priest at 
Winchester from 1779, in 1803 he was made 
a bishop in partibus and vicar-apostolic of the 
Midlands. He wrote a great history of 
Winchester (1798-1801) and much polemical 
theology. See Life by Husenbeth (1862). 

(4) Joseph (1744-97), English church 
historian, bom at Leeds and educated at 
Cambridge, became headmaster, Hull ^am- 
mar-school, and in 1797 vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Hull. His principal work, History of the 
Church of Christ (1794-1908), was completed 
by his brother Isaac (2). See Life by his niece 
(1842). 

MILNER-GIBSON. See Gibson (7). 
MTLNES, Richard Monckton, 1st Baron 
Houghton (1809-85), English politician, was 
born in London (not at Pontefract). His 
father, ‘ single-speech Milnes * (1784-1858), 
declined the chancellorship of the Exchequer 
and a peerage; his mother was a daughter 
of the fourth Lord Galway. At Cambridge 
he was a leader in the Union, and one of the 
famous ‘ Apostles ’, and he was M.P. for 
Pontefract from 1837 until he entered the 
House of Lords in 1863. A Maecenas of 
poets, he got Lord Tennyson the laureateship, 
soothed the dying hours of poor David Gray, 
and was one of the first to recognize Swin¬ 
burne’s genius. Besides this. Lord Houghton 
—the ‘ Mr Vavasour ’ of Beaconsfield’s 
Tancred —^was a traveller, a philanthropist, an 
unrivalled after-dinner speaker, and Rogers’ 
successor in the art of breakfast-giving. He 
went up in a balloon and down in a diving- 
bell ; he was the first publishing Englishman 
who gained access to the harems of the East; 
he championed oppressed nationalities, 
liberty of conscience, fugitive slaves, the 
rights of women; and carried a bill for 
establishing reformatories (1846). As well as 
his poetry and essays, he published Life, 
Letters and Remains of Keats (1848). See Life 
by Wemyss-Reid (1890). His son, Robert 
Offley Ashburton Crewe Milnes (1858-1945), 
viceroy of Ireland 1892-95, Earl of Crewe 
(1895), Marquis (1911), married Lord Rose¬ 
bery’s daughter and wrote his Life (1931), 
held Cabinet rank 1905-16, 1931, was British 
ambassador in Paris 1922-28. 

MDDLO, of Crotona in Magna Graecia, twelve 
times victor for wresthng at the Olympic and 
Pythian games, commanded the army which 
defeated the Sybarites (511 b.c.). He carried a 
live ox upon his shoulders through the 
stadium of Olympia, and afterwards, it was 
said, ate the whole of it in one day. In old 
age he attempted to split up a tree, which 
closed upon his hands, and held him fast 
until he was devoured by wolves. 


MILTIADES, mil-ti'a-deez (d. c. 488 b.c.), 
Greek general, won the victory of Marathon 
against the Persians. He also attacked the 
island of Paros to gratify a private enmity, 
but, failing in the attempt, was on his return 
to Athens condemned to pay a fine of fifty 
talents, but died in prison of a wound 
received in Paros before paying it. 

MILTON, John (1608-74), English poet, was 
bom at Bread Street, Cheapside, the son of 
a London scrivener, a composer of some 
distinction who early discerned the boy’s 
genius. From St Paul’s School he went up 
to Christchurch, Cambridge, wLere he spent 
seven not altogether blameless years to be 
followed by six years of studious leisure at 
Horton which he regarded as preparation for 
his life’s work as a poet. His prentice work 
at Cambridge—apart from some poems of 
elegant Latinity written there or at Horton— 
includes the splendid Nativity Ode, the 
brilliant epitaph on Shakespeare and ‘At a 
Solemn Music The poems he wrote at 
Horton— VAllegro and II Penseroso, Comus 
and Lycidas —he also regarded as preparatory 
for the great poem or drama which was to be 
‘ doctrinal and exemplary for a nation 
VAllegro and II Penseroso are indeed set 
studies, but to eye and ear the alternative 
delights, gay and reflective of country life, 
are communicated with consummate art. 
Comus (1634) was the libretto of a masque 
which depends for its effect on the outside 
setting and on dance and song. The ‘ Doric 
delicacy ’ of the numbers offset the somewhat 
priggish Puritanism of the dialogue, w^hich, 
however, is cast in a smooth early Shake¬ 
spearean blank verse. Lycidas (1637) is our 
finest pastoral elegy, though it was censured 
for its outburst against the Laudian clergy 
by critics who were ignorant of the Renais¬ 
sance pastoral convention. ^ No doubt the 
acrimony of the outburst is prophetic of 
the struggle ahead. With this note struck 
so ominously Milton concluded his formal 
education with a visit to Italy (1638-39). 
The fame of his Latin poems had preceded 
him and he was received in the academies 
with distinction. His Italian tour was 
interrupted by news of the imminent outbreak 
of civil war. This event, into which he 
threw himself with revolutionary ardour, 
silenced his muse for twenty years except 
for occasional sonnets, most of which 
were published in the volume of 1645. They 
range from civilities to friends to trumpet- 
blasts against his and the Commonwealth’s 
detractors. Two stand out—the noble ‘ On 
His Blindness ’ and ‘ On the Late Massacre 
in Piedmont The reading of Milton’s 
sonnets made Wordsworth a sonneteer on 
the Petrarchian model and in the same lofty 
vein. On his return to London in 1639 
Milton undertook the education of his tw'o 
nephews, but in 1641, the year when ‘ the 
dykes gave way he emerged as the polemical 
champion of the revolution in a series of 
pamphlets against episcopacy, including an 
Apology for Smectymnuus (1642), Smectym- 
nuus (q.v.) being an attack on episcopacy 
by five Presbyterians. He was now launched 
on his second series of controversial pamph¬ 
lets—the divorce pamphlets which were 
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occasioned by the refusal of his wife, Mary critics examined it with hostile intent; at the 

Powell, daughter of a Royalist, whom he same time they made him responsible for that 

married in 1642, to return to him after a ‘ dissociation of sensibility’ in the lanffua^p 

visit to her people. The first of these, of poetry which had fatal effects on his 18th 

The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce century imitators. T. S. Eliot’s recantation 
(1643), involved him in three supplementary of the latter charge docs not go very far 
pamphlets against the opponents of his views Paradise Re,s:afned ought to have anpeased 
on divorce, and these occasioned a threat of these critics, for its manner is quiet and grave^ 

prosecution by a parliamentary committee though not without grand rhetorical passa<’es’ 
dominated by the Presbyterians who were The theme here is_ the triurnnh of reason over 

now to be reckoned his chief enemies after passion; Christ is more the elevated stoic 
episcopacy. Areopa^itica, A Speech for the than the redeemer. The disnaragement of 

Liberty of Unlicensed Printing {ISAA') ancient poetry and philosophy may mean 

famous vindication which is still quoted when that, as Grierson says, ‘ The Humanist in 

the press is in danger. The contemporary Milton has succumbed to the Puritan ’ 

Tractate on Education, a brilliant exposition Resignation is the note of Paradise Regained 

of the Renaissance ideals of education, has but Samson Aponistes, published along with 

much less appeal to moderns. Meanwhile it in 1674, shows the reviving spirit ofrebel- 
his wife returned to him in 1645 accompanied lion, due no doubt to the rise of \Vhig 
by her whole family as refugees after the opposition about 1670. The parallel of his 
‘ crowning mercy ’ of Naseby, and two years own fortunes, both in the nrivate and the 
later, his father having left him a competence, public sphere, with those of Samson made 
he was able to give up schoolmastering. The Milton pour out his great spirit into this 
execution of King Charles launched him on Greek play, the only one which in itself or as 
his third public controversy, now addressed the libretto of Handel’s oratorio has suc- 
however to the conscience of Europe. As ceeded in English. Samson’s reviving powers 
Latin secretary to the new Council of State following on repentance arc a sign of God’s 
to which he was appointed immediately after grace and their exercise in public may herald 
his defence of the regicides. The Tenure of a new triumph of the ‘ good old cause’ in 
Kings and Magistrates (1649), he became England. The public cause and the vitunera- 
official apologist for the Commonwealth and tion of woman are the twin themes of this 
as such wrote Eikon Basilike and two great poem, but it also plumbs the depths of 

Defensiones, the first Pro Populo Anglicano questioning and despair. H. Darbishire’s 

Defensio (1650), addressed to the celebrated Early Lives of Milton (1932) includes the 

humanist Salmasius; the second, also in near-contemporary Lives bv Milton’s 
Latin, Defensio Seennda (1654), which nephews, John and Edward Philips and 

contains autobiographical matter and so Toland. See also Lives by Symmons’ Mit- 
supplements the personal matter in the ford, Todd, and Masson’s great Life (7 vols 
Apology for Smectymniius. Meanwhile, his 1859-94) which is a too cornpendious history 
wife having died in 1652, leaving three of the times. Dr Johnson’s Life in Lives of 
daughters, he married Catherine Woodcock, the Poets is a fascinating study of honest hut 
whose death two years later is the theme of often misguided criticism struggling with 
his beautiful and pathetic sonnet ‘ Methought distaste for Milton and all he'stood for 
I saw my late espoused Saint’. Although Later and more discriminating studies are hv 
blind from 1652 onwards, he retained his R. Bridges (1893), Sir W. Raleigh (1900) 
Latin secretaryship till the Restoration, D. Saurat (1924), E. M. Tillyard (1930)’ 
which he roused himself to resist in his last T. S. Eliot (1947), D. Daiches (1958) and 
despairing effort as pamphleteer. But the R. Tuve (1958). 

fire had gone out of him, and The Peadie and MINDSZENTY, Jozsef, Cardinal (1892- 
Easie Way, which pointed to dictatorship, ), Roman Catholic primate of Hungary 

became the target of the Royalist wits, born at Mindszent, Vas, Hungary son of 
After the Restoration Milton went into Janos Pehm, became internationally 
hiding for a short period, and then after the known in 1948 when charged with treason by 
Act of Oblivion (August 1660) he devoted the Communist Government in Budapest 
himself wholly to poetry with the exception He was sentenced to life imprisonment in 
of his prose De Doctrina Christiana, which 1949, but in 1955 was released on condition 
did not see the light till 1823. He married a that he did not leave Hungary Tn 1956 he 
third wife, Elizabeth Minshull, in 1662 and was granted asylum in the American legation 
spent his last days in what is now Bunhill at Budapest. See S. K. Swift’s The CardinaVs 
Row. His wife survived him. The theme of Story (1950), and book by Shuster (1956) 
Paradise Lost had been in Milton’s mind MINGHETTI, Marco, min-geftee (1818-86) 
since 1641. It was to be a sacred drama then; Italian statesman, Cavour’s successor was 
but when m 1658 his official duties were born in Bologna, studied there, and travelled 
lightened so as to allow him to write, he chose in Europe and Britain. Pope Pius TX in 1846 
the epical form. The first three books reflect made him, now a journalist minister of 
the triumph of the godly-^so soon to he public works. The pone’s reforming zeal 
reversed; the last books, written m 1663, are was short-lived, and Minghetti entered the 
tinged with despair. God’s kingdom is not Sardinian army, and at Custozza earned a 
of this world. Man s intractable nature knighthood. After Novara he settled at 
frustrates th^e planning of the wise The Turin, an ardent student of economics, a 
heterodox theolo^ of the poem which is free-trader and a devoted friend of Cavour. 
madeclQ^TinhisUto peDoctrmaCh^^^^ Premier in 1863, he concluded with the 
did not trouble Protestant readers tiU modern Emperor Napoleon the ‘September Con- 
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vention ’ in 1864. At Rome in 1873-76 he transfer of the naval dockyard to a commer- 


was prime minister for the second time. He 
wrote on Raphael and Dante, Economia pub- 
blica {1^59), and Xa Chiesa e lo Stato (1878). 
See his Ricordi (1888). 

MINIE, Claude Etienne, meen-yay (1804-79), 
French improver of fire-arms, bom in Paris, 
from a private became colonel, and in 1849 
invented the Minie rifle, and also perfected 
the expanding bullet. He was for a time at 
Cairo in the Khedive’s service. 

MH^OWSKI, Hermann, min-kof'ski (1864- 
1909), Russian-German mathematician, bom 
near Kovno, was professor at Kdnigsberg 
(1895), Zurich (1896), where he taught 
Einstein, and Gbttingen (1902). He wrote 
on the theory of numbers and on space and 
time (1909), preparing the way for Einstein. 

MINOT, George Richards (1885-1950)_, Ameri¬ 
can physician, professor of Medicine at 
Harvard (1928-48), first suggested, with 
Murphy (q.v.), the importance of a liver 
diet in the treatment of pernicious anaemia. 
In 1934 they shared the Nobel prize for 
medicine. 

NIINSHEXJ, John, min'shoo (fl. 1617), English 
lexicographer, taught languages in London. 
His dictionary. Guide into Tongues (1617), in 
eleven lan^ages, is of great value for the 
study of Elizabethan English. 

MINTO, Earls of, (1) Sir Gilbert Eliiot- 
Murray-Kynynmound, 1st Earl (1751-1814), 
British statesman, bom in Edinburgh, 
educated in France, Edinburgh and Oxford, 
was called to the bar in 1774. Elected M.P. 
in 1776, he supported Burke against Warren 
Hastings. He was later viceroy of Corsica 
(1794-96), and as governor-general of India 
(1806-13) he established order and security. 
See Life by his great-niece. Countess of Minto 
(1874-80). 

(2) Gilbert John EUiot-Murray-Eynyn- 
monnd, 4th Earl (1847—1914), colonial 
administrator, great-grandson of (1), served 
in many wars 1870-82. He was governor- 
general of Canada (1898—1904), and as 
viceroy of India (1905-10) was associated 
with Morley in the constitutional reforms. 
See Life by J. Buchan (1924); correspondence 
in Mary, Countess of Minto’s India, Minto 
and Morley (1934). 

MINTO, William (1845-93), Scottish man of 
letters and critic, bom near Alford, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, became, after a spell of journalism, 
professor of Logic and English at Aberdeen. 
He wrote Manual of English Prose Literature 
(1872) and Characteristics of English Poets 
(1874). See Wright’s Some 19th Century 
Scotsmen {1902). v 

MINTOFF, Dominic (1916- ), Malta Labour 
politician, was educated at Malta and Oxford 
Universities, afterwards Tbecoming a civil 
engineer. In 1947 he joined the Malta 
Labour Party and in the first Malta Labour 
Government that year he became minister 
of works and deputy prime minister. He 
became prime minister in March 1955 and in 
1956-57 undertook long negotaitions with 
the British Government to integrate Malta 
more closely with Britain. These broke 
down in 1958, when Mintoff’s arrogant and 
ill-timed demands for independence and his 
irresponsible political agitation over the 


cial concern, led directly to the suspension of 
Malta’s Constitution in January 1959. 
MINTON, (1) (Francis) John (1917-57), 
English artist, bom at Cambridge. He studied 
in London and Paris, and from 1943 to 1956 
taught at various London art schools. He 
was noted for his book illustrations and his 
brilliant water-colours, and also won a 
reputation as a designer of textiles and 
wallpaper. 

(2) Thomas (1765-1836), English potterv' 
and china manufacturer, bom at Shrewsbury, 
founded the firm which bears his name. 
Originally trained as a transfer-print engraver, 
he worked for Spode for a time, but in 1789 
he set up his owm business at Stoke-on-Trent, 
producing copper plates for transfer-printing 
in blue underglaze. He is reputed to have 
invented the willow-pattern (for which an 
original copper-plate engraved by him is in 
the British Museum). In 1793 he built a 
pottery works at Stoke, but he very soon 
produced a fine bone china (approximating 
to hard paste) for which the best period is 
1798-1810. Much of it was tableware, 
decorated with finely painted fiow^ers and 
fruit. His son, Herbert (his partner from 
1817 to 1836), took over the firm at his death. 
MINUCIUS FELIX (c. 2nd cent), early 
Christian apologist, author of Octavius, a 
dialogue betw^een a pagan and a Christian. 
See Rendall’s edition (Loeb Librar>% 1931), 
Kuhn’s monograph (1882), Freese’s trans¬ 
lation (1918) and Account by H. J. Baylis 
(1928). 

MIRABEAU, mee-ra-bd, (1) Andre Boniface 
Riqueti, Vicomte de (1754-92), French 
soldier and politician, son of (3), brother of 
(2), fought in the American army (1780- 
1785) and at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution was returned to the States- 
general. He raised a legion of emigres 
die republic but was accidentally killed at 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau. Notorious for his 
thirst and his corpulence, he was nicknamed 
tonneau —i.e. barrel See Lives by Sarrazin 
(Leipzig 1893) and E. Berger (1904). 

(2) Honore Gabriel Riqneti, Comte de 
(1749-91), French orator and revolutipnary, 
son of (3), brother of (1), w^as bom at Bignon, 
in Loiret, March 9, 1749. At seventeen he 
entered a cavalp^ regiment, and lived so 
recklessly that his father imprisoned him in 
1768 on the tie de Rhe, and next sent him 
wdth the army to Corsica. But his father 
refusing to purchase him a company, he left 
the service in 1770. He marriea (1772), but 
lived extravagantly and unhappily; and on 
account of his debts his father confined him 
(1773-75) at Manosque, the Chateau d’lf, 
and the castle of Joux near PontarHer. 
Hence he fled with the young wife of the 
grey-haired Marquis de Monnier to Amster¬ 
dam, where for eight months he earned his 
bread by laborious hack-work for the book¬ 
sellers. His Essai sur le despotisme TnsL6& a 
sensation by its audacity. Meantirne the 
parlement of Besanqon sentenced him to 
death; and in May 1777 he was handed over 
by die States-general and flung into the castle 
of Vincennes, where, in a close imprisonment 
of three years and a half, he wrote Erotica 
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biblion, Ma conversion, 2 Lnd his famous Ewt?/ 1878^91); French books by Rousse (189n 
sur les lettres de cachet (2 vols. 1782). In Mdzieres ( 2 nd ed. 1908), Barthou (I 913 ’ 
1780 he was released, and in 1782 he got his 1926), Meunier (1926), Caste (1942), Vallentin 
sentence annulled. Drowned in debt, he (1948, Eng. trans. 1949); German by Stem 
made for some years a shifty living by writing. (1889), Erdmannsdorffer (1900); English bv 
In England he was intimate with the Earl of Willert (1898), Warwick (1905), Trowbridee 
Minto, Lord Lansdowne and Romilly, and (1907), Fling (1908), Tallentyre (1908k 
his close observation of English politics (3) Victor Riquetl, Marquis de (1715-89) 
taught him the good of moderation, com- French soldier and economist, father of (i) 
promise and opportunism. In 1786 he was and (2), expounded physiocratic political 
sent on a secret mission to Berlin, and there philosophy in Ami des hommes (1756) and 
obtained the materials for his work, Sur la La Philosophie rurale (1763). See Lomenie 
monarchie prussienne sous Frid^ric le Grand Les Mirabeau (1879), Oncten (Berne 1886)' 
(4 vols. 1787). Rejected by the nobles of Ripert (1901). 

Provence as candidate for the States-general, MIRANDA. See SA de Miranda. 
he turned to the tiers itat, and was elected by MIRANDOLA. See Pico, 
both Marseilles and Aix. When the//m/mr MIRBEAU, Octave, meer-bo (1850-1917) 
constituted itself the National Assembly, dramatist, novelist, journalist, was born at 
Mirabeau’s political sagacity made him a Trevieres (Calvados). A radical, he attracted 
great force, while his audacity and volcanic attention by the violence of his writings. His 
eloquence endeared him to the mob. He it Les Affaires sont les affaires (1903) was 
was who proposed the establishment of a adapted by Sidney Grundy (1905). See 
citizen-guard, but he trembled at the revolu- CEuvres completes (9 vols. 1934-36), study 
tionary legislation of August 4, 1789. In by M. Renon (Paris 1924). 
conjunction with the Count de la Marck, a MIRO, Joan, mee-ro' (1893- ), Spanish 

friend of Marie Antoinette, he drew up a artist, born at Montroig, studied in Paris 
memoir, setting forth the necessity for a new and Barcelona, and exhibited in Paris with 
constitution, with a responsible ministry after the Surrealists. He lived in Spain from 1940 
the English pattern. But the queen detested to 1944, but has mainly worked in France, 
the great tribune, and the Assembly passed His paintings are predominantly abstract* 
a self-denying ordinance that no member and his humorous fantasy makes play with a 
should take office under the crown. Mira- restricted range of pure colours and dancing 
beau surrounded himself with a group of shapes, for example, Catalan Landscape {The 
friends who provided him with his facts, and Hunter) of 1923-24 in the Museum of Modem 
even wrote his speeches and articles; he fused Art, New York. See monograph by S. 
the materials so prepared for him in the Hunter (1959). 

alembic of his own genius. In the spring of MISES, Richard von, mee'zes (1883-1953), 
1790 communication opened anew with the German mathematician and philosopher, was 
court; Mirabeau was mortified to find him- professor at Dresden (1919), Berlin (1920-33), 
self mistrusted; but the court provided and from 1933 at Istanbul. An authority in 
money to pay his debts and promised a aerodynamics and hydrodynamics, he set 
monthly allowance. He risked all his out in Wahrscheinlichkeit, Statistik und 
popularity by successfully opposing Barnave’s Wahrheit, ‘ Probability, Statistics and Truth ’ 
motion that the right of peace and war (1928), a frequency theory of probability 
should rest not with the king but the Assem- which he claimed to be empirical, although 
bly. The queen gave him an interview in his requirement of ‘ randomness' or ‘ prin- 
the gardens at Saint-Cloud, and Mirabeau ciple of impossibility of gambling systems ’ 
assured her that the monarchy was saved, together with his reliance on convergence in 
But as the popular movement progressed his an infinite series, raised the question whether 
dream of placing the king at the head of the his frequency-assertions could be confirmed 
Revolution became hopeless, and he found or falsified by empirical investigations, which 
that the court did not grant him its full are confined to finite series. See W. Kneale, 
confidence, though he showed himself a Probability and Induction (1949). 
really great financier in his measures to avert MISTINGUETT, stage name of Jeanne Marie 
national bankruptcy. His secret aim was Bourgeois, mees-tf-get (1874-1956), French 
now to undermine the Assembly and compel dancer and actress, born at Pointe de Raquet, 
it to dissolve, hoping that he might guide a made her ddbut in 1895 and became the most 
new Assembly to wise concessions. But the popular French music-hall artiste of the first 
queen would not commit herself to his three decades of the century, reaching the 
guidance. In 1790 he was president of the height of success with Maurice Chevalier at 
Jacobin Club; on January 30, 1791, he was the Folies Berg^re. She also distinguished 
elected president of the Assembly for the herself as a straight actress in Madame Sans- 
fortnight. He defeated the proposed law Gine, Les Mfsdrables, See. See her Toute ma 
against emigration, and successfully resisted vie (1954). 

Sieyes’ motion that in the event of the king’s MISTRAL, (1) Fr6d^ric (1830-1914), Proven- 
death the regent should be elected by the ^al poet, was born, lived and died at Maillane 
Assembly. But his health had been sinking, near Avignon. After studying law at 
though he refused to abate his giant labours; Avignon, he went home to work on the land 
and he died April 2, 1791. His writings were and write poetry; and he helped to found the 
collected by Blanchard (10 vols. 1822). See Provencal renaissance movement (Felibrige 
Mdmoires de Mirabeau dcrits par lui-meme, school). In 1859 his epic (trans. 1890) 

par son pkre, son oncle, et son fils adoptif (8 gained him the poet’s prize of the French 
vols. 1834); Lomenie, Les Mirabeau (5 vols. academy and the legion of honour. He was 
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awarded a Nobel prize in 1904. Other works 
are Calendau (epic, 1861), Lis Isclo d"or 
(poems, 1876), La Reino Jano (tragedy, 
1890), and a Provengal-French dictionary 
(1878-86). See his Me moires (trans. 1907), 
and books by Downer (N.Y. 1901), Coulon 
(1930), Girdlestone (1937) and Leonard 
(Paris 1945). 

(2) Gabriela, pseud, of Lucila Godoy de 
Alcayaga (1889-1957), Chilean educationalist, 
diplomatist and writer, born in Vicuna, as 
a teacher won a poetry prize with her 
Sonetos de la muerte at Santiago in 1915. 
She has taught at Columbia University, 
Vassar and Puerto Rico, and was formerly 
consul at Madrid and elsewhere. The cost 
of publication of her first book, Desolacidn 
(1922), was defrayed by the teachers of New 
York. Her work is inspired by her vocation 
as a teacher, by religious sentiments and a 
romantic preoccupation with sorrow and 
death, infused with an intense lyricism. She 
was awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 
1945. 

MITCHEL, John (1815-75), Irish patriot, 
born, a Presbyterian minister’s son, near 
Dungiven, Co. Derry, studied at T.C.D., 
practised as an attorney, and became 
assistant-editor of the Nation. Starting the 
United Irishman (1848), he was tried for his 
articles on a charge of ‘ treason-felony ’ and 
sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation; 
but in 1853 he escaped from Van Diemen’s 
Land to the United States, and published his 
Jail Journal (1854). Returning in 1874 to 
Ireland, he was next year elected to parlia¬ 
ment for Tipperary, declared ineligible and 
re-elected, but died the same month. He 
published a Life of Hugh Neill (1845) and a 
History of Ireland from the Treaty of Limerick 
(1868). See studies by W. Dillon (1888), 
E. Montegut (trans. 1915), O’Hegarty (19171 
MITCHELL, (1) Donald Grant, pseud. Ik 
Marvel (1822-1908), American author, born 
in Norwich, Conn., was in 1853 appointed 
U.S. consul at Venice. He wrote Reveries of a 
Bachelor and Dream Life (1850-51; new eds. 
1889); a novel. Dr Johns (1866); and English 
Lands, Letters, and Kings (4 vols. 1889-97). 
See Life by Dunn (N.Y. 1922). 

(2) James Leslie. See Gibbon, Lewis 
Grassic. 

(3) Margaret (1900-49), American novelist, 
was bom at Atlanta, Georgia, and studied 
for a medical career. She turned to journa¬ 
lism, but after her marriage to J. R. Marsh 
in 1925, began the ten-year task of writing 
her only novel, Gone with the Wind (1936). 
This book sold eight million copies, was 
translated into thirty languages and filmed. 

(4) Sir Peter Chalmers (1864-1945), Scot¬ 
tish zoologist and journalist, started his 
career as a lecturer at Oxford and London, 
and in 1903 was elected secretary of the 
Zoological Society. He inaugurated a period 
of prosperity at the London Zoo and was 
responsible for the Mappin terraces, Whip- 
snade, the Aquarium and other improve¬ 
ments. He was scientific correspondent to 
The Times from 1922 to 1934, and wrote a 
number of books on zoological subjects. 
He retired to Spain, but was forced to return 
by the Civil War. He was created C.B.E. 


in 1918, and knighted in 1929. See his 
autobiographical My Fill of Days (1937). 

(5) Regin^d Joseph (1895-1937), English 
aircraft designer. Trained as an engineer, 
he was led by his interest in aircraft to join 
in 1916 an aviation firm, where he soon 
became chief designer. He designed sea¬ 
planes for the Schneider trophy races (1922- 
1931) and later the famous Spitfire, the 
triumph of which he did not live to see. 

(6) Silas Weir (1829-1914), American 
physician ^ and author, was born at 
Philadelphia- He specialized in nervous 
diseases and pioneered in the application of 
psychology to medicine. In addition to 
historical novels and poems he wrote many 
medical texts, including Injuries of Nerves 
(1872) and Fat and Blood (1877). See his 
Works (16 vols., N.Y. 1913-14), and Lives 
by A. R. Burr (N.Y. 1929), Mumey (1934) 
and E. S. Earnest (1950). 

(7) Sir Thomas Livingstone (1792-1855), 
Scottish explorer, bom at Craigend, Stirling¬ 
shire, served in the Peninsular War, and from 
1828 was surveyor-general of New South 
Wales. In four expeditions (1831,1835, 1836, 
1845-47) he did much to explore Eastern 
Australia (‘ Australia Felix ’) and Tropical 
Australia, especially the Murray, Glenelg and 
Barcoo rivers. He wrote on his travels, and 
was knighted in 1839. 

(8) William (1879-1936), American aviation 
pioneer, beginning his army career in the 
signal service, he became an early enthusiast 
for flying and commanded the American air 
forces in the first World War. He foresaw 
the development and importance of air power 
in warfare, but his outspoken criticism of 
those who did not share his convictions 
resulted in a court-martial which suspended 
him from duty. His resignation followed 
and he spent the rest of his life lecturing and 
writing in support of his ideas. His vindica¬ 
tion came with the second World War and he 
was posthumously promoted and decorated. 
See Lives by E. Garreau (N.Y. 1942), I. D. 
Levine (N.Y. 1943), R. Mitchell (N.Y. 1953). 

MITCHISON, Naomi Margaret (1897- ), 

British writer, born in Edinburgh, daughter 
of J. S. Haldane (q.v.), won instant attention 
with her brilliant and personal evocations 
of Greece and Sparta in a series of novels: 
The Conquered (1923), When the Bough 
Breaks (1924), Cloud Cuckoo Land (1925), 
Black Sparta (1928) and others. In 1931 
came the erudite Corn King and Spring Queen, 
which brought to life the civilizations of 
ancient Egypt, Scythia and the Middle East. 
Later novels failed to maintain the speE, but 
her To the Chapel Ferilous (1955) restores 
something of the old magic. 

IVOTFORD, (1) Diana. See Mosley. 

(2) John (1781-1859), miscellaneous writer, 
was born at Richmond, Surrey, ordained and 
was a pluralist in Suffolk. Much of his time 
was devoted to literary pursuits, collecting 
and gardening. He edited the Gentleman^s 
Magazine from 1834 to 1850 and also 
volumes for the Aldine Poets including Gray, 
Cowper and Milton. See his Letters by 
Mrs Houstoun (new ed. 1891). 

(3) John Freeman, 1st Baron Redesdale 
(1748-1830), English lawyer, brother of (7), 
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M.P. 1788. He became successively solicitor- 
general, attorney-general. Speaker of the 
House of Commons and lord chancellor of 
Ireland. He opposed Catholic emancipation 
in Ireland, which made him unpopular. 

(4) _ Mary Russell (1787-1855), English 
novelist and dramatist, daughter of a spend¬ 
thrift physician, at the age of ten drew 
£20,000 in a lottery and went to school at 
Chelsea. As the family became more and 
more impoverished she had to write to earn 
money. Several plays were produced 
successfully but failed to keep the stage. Her 
gift was for charming sketches of country 
manners, scenery and character, which after 
appearing in magazines were collected as 
Our Village (5 vols. 1824-32). She received 
a civil list pension in 1837 which was aug¬ 
mented on her father’s death from subscrip¬ 
tions raised to pay his debts. In 1852 she 
published Recollections of a Literary Life. See 
Letters (ed. A. G. L’Estrangc, 3 vols. 1870, 
ed. H. F. Chorley, 2 vols. 1872), Friendships 
(ed. A. G. L’Estrange, 2 vols. 1872), Corres¬ 
pondence with Boner and Ruskin (ed. E. Lee, 
1914), Lives by W. L Roberts (1913), C. Hill 
(1920), M. Astin (1930), V. G. Watson 
(1949). 

(5) Nancy (1904- ), English author, sister 
of (1) and (6), and daughter of the 2nd Baron 
Redesdale, established a reputation as a witty 
and humorous writer with such novels as 
Pursuit of Love (1945) and Love in a Cold 
Climate (1949). Her biographical books, 
Madame de Pompadour (1953) and Voltaire 
in Love (1957), also enjoyed wide popularity. 
As one of the essayists in Noblesse Oblige, 
edited by herself (1956), she was one of the 
originators of a new and delightfully absurd 
English parlour-game, that of classifying 
‘ U ’, or upper-class and * non-U ’ linguistic 
usage and behaviour. Her marriage (1933) 
to the Hon. Peter Rodd was dissolved in 
1958. 

(6) Unity Valkyrie (1914-48), sister of (1) 
arid (5), was notorious for her associations 
with leading Nazis in Germany but returned 
to Britain during the second World War in 
January 1940, suffering from a gunshot 
wound. 

(7) William (1744-1827), English historian, 
brother of (3), born in London, studied at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1761 succeeded 
to the family estate of Exbury, and in 1769 
became a captain in the South Hampshire 
Militia, of which Gibbon was major. By 
Gibbon’s advice he undertook his pugnacious 
anti-democratic History of Greece (5 vols. 
1784-1818), which, in virtue of careful 
research, held the highest place in the opinion 
of scholars until the appearance of Thirlwall 
and Grote. He sat in parliament 1785-1818. 
See Memoir prefixed to 7th edition of his 
History (1838), by his brother John Freeman 
Mitford (q.v.). 

MITHRADATES, mith-ra-dayfeez (Grecized 
from the Persian, ‘ gift of Mithras ’), the 
name of several kings of Pontus, Armenia, 
Commagene and Parthia. 

Mithradates VI, surnamed Eupator, called 
the Great, king of Pontus, succeeded to the 
throne about 120 b.c., a boy of barely 
thirteen, soon subdued the tribes who 


MODIGLIANI 

bordered on the Buxine as far as the Crimea 
and made an incursion into CappadociaS 
Bithynm, then Roman In the udm 

if-it by the Romans (m 

Mithradates generals repeatedly defeated th. 
Asiatic levies of the Romans, aL hfS 
occupied the Roman possessions in 
Minor. But in 85 he was defeated by Flav ,k 
F imbria, and compelled to make dmi-. 
Sulla, relinquishing all his conquest in Ash 
giving up 70 war-galleys, and paying 
talents. The wanton aggressions of the Roman 
legate gave rise to the ^eco/irf Mithradatkwl 
(83-81) in which Mithradates was whollv 
successful. In the rhirci Mithradatic Warnl 
he obtained the services of Roman officers of 
the Marian party and at first prospered; but 
Lucullus compelled him to take refuge wiS 
Tigranes of Armenia (72), and defeated both 
of them at Artaxata (68). In 66 Pompey 
defeated Mithradates on the Euphrates S 
compelled him to flee to his territories on the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. Here his now schemes 
of vengeance were frustrated by his son’e • 
rebellion, and he killed himself (63 b c > 
He had received a Greek education snoke 
twcnly-two languages, and made k ^eat 
collection of pictures and statues. See studv 
by (l^aris 1890), Life by DuS 

MITSCHERLICH, Billiard, mi'-cherdiKVL 
(1794-1863), German chemist, bom at 
Neuende near Jeve, professor of Chemistry at 
Berlin from 1822, studied Persian at Heidel 
berg and Paris, medicine at Gottingen and 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry and physics 
at Berlin and Stockholm. His name is 
identified with the laws of isomorphism and 
dimorphism, and with artificial minerals 
^^ber. LI is Lehrbuch der Chemie 
(1829) went through several editions. See 
memoir by his son (1894). 

MIVART, St George (1827-1900), English 
biologist, was educated for the bar but 
devoted himself to the biological sciences, 
and before his death was by Cardinal Vaughan 
debarred from the sacraments for his liberal¬ 
ism. In 1874-84 he was professor of Zoology 
and Biology at the Roman Catholic Univer¬ 
sity College in Kensington, and in 1890 
accepted a chair of the Philosophy of 
Natural History at Louvain. An evolutionist 
save as regards the origin of mind, he was 
yet an opponent of the ‘ Natural Selection ’ 
theory. Among his works arc The Genesis of 
Species (1871), Nature and Thought (1883), 

See 


The Origin of Human Reason (1889). 
account in Murray’s Science and Scientists 
(1925). 

MODIGLIANI, ^Amedeo, mo-deel-yah'nee 
(1884-1920), Italian painter and sculptor of 
the modern school of Paris, was bom in 
Leghorn. His early work was influenced 
by the painters of the Italian Renaissance, 
particularly the primitives, and in 1906 he 
wcrit to Paris, where he was further influenced 
by Toulouse-Lautrec and ‘ les Fauves In 
1909, impressed by the Rumanian sculptor 
Brancusi, he took to sculpture and {produced a 
number of elongated stone heads in African 
style, a style he continued to use when he later 
resumed painting, with a series of richly- 
coloured, elongated portraits—a feature 
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characterizing ali his later work, in 1918 in 
Pans he held virtually his first one-man show, 
which included some very frank nudes; the 
exhibition was closed for indecency on the 
first day. It was only after his death from 
tuberculosis that Modigliani obtained recog¬ 
nition and the prices of his paintings soared. 
See study by C. Roy (1958;, and a Life by 
his daughter Jeanne (trans. E. R. Clifford, 
1959). 

MODJESKA, Helena (1844-1909), Polish 
actress, born in Cracow, began to act in 1861, 
made a great name at Cracow in 1865, and 
1868-76 was the first actress of Warsav/. 
After learning English, however, she achieved 
her greatest triumphs in the United States and 
in Great Britain, in such roles as Juliet, 
Rosalind, Beatrice, and in the Dame aux 
camelias. See her Memories and Impressions 
(N.Y. 1910) and Lives by M. Collins (1883) 
and A. Gronowicz (1959). 

MOE, Jorgen (1813-82). See Asbjornsen. 

MOERAN, Edward James (1895-1950), 
English composer, born in Middlesex, studied 
at the Royal College of Music and, after 
service in the first World War, under John 
Ireland. He first emerged as a composer in 
1923, but left London to live in Herefordshire, 
where he w^orked prolifically in ali forms. As 
w'eii as a large number of songs, Moeran 
composed a symphony and concertos for 
violin, piano and ’cello. 

MOFFAT, Robert (1795-1883), Scottish 
missionary, born at Ormiston, East Lothian, 
turned from gardening to the mission field in 
1815. Arriving at Capetown in January 
1817, he began his labours (1818) in Great 
Namaqualand. He finally settled at Kuru- 
man (1826-70) in Bechuanaland, which soon 
became, through his efforts, a centre of 
Christianity and civilization. He printed 
both New (1840) and Old (1857) Testaments 
in Sechwana and published Labours and 
Scenes in South Africa (1842). Livingstone 
married his daughter. See Lives by J, S. 
Moffat (1885), E. W. Smith (1925), J. C. W. 
Holt (1955). 

MOFFATT, James (1870-1944), Scottish 
theologian, was born in Glasgow and or¬ 
dained a minister of the United Free Church 
of Scotland in 1896. He held professorships 
at Mansfield College, Oxford (1911-14), at 
the United Free Church College, Glasgow, 
(1914-27) and at the Union Theological 
Seminary New York (1927-39). His most 
famous work is the translation of the Bible 
into modern English. His New Testament 
was published in 1913 and his Old Testament 
in 1924. He also wrote theological works, 
including Presbyterianism (1928). 

MOGRIDGE, George (1787-1854), English 
miscellaneous writer, born at Ashted near 
Birmingham, failed in business and took to 
writing. Author of many children’s books, 
religious tracts and ballads, he wrote under 
various pseudonyms including ‘ Old Hum¬ 
phrey ’ and ‘ Peter Parley ’ (also used by other 
writers). See Life by C. Williams (1856), 
A. R. Buckland (in John Strong 1904). 

MOHAMMED or Mahomet, western forms 
of Arabic Muhammad, ‘ praised ’ (570-632), 
born at Mecca, the son of Abdallah, a poor 
merchant (though of the powerful tribe of 


the Koreish), who died soon after the child’s 
birth; the mother died when he w'as six years 
old, and the ^boy w^as brought up by his 
uncie, Abu Tahb. For a time he gained a 
scanty livelihood by tending sheep; but in his 
twenty-filth year he entered the service of a 
rich widow, named Khadija, who, fifteen 
years his senior, by-arid-by offered him her 
hand, and, a faithlul wife, bore him two sons 
(who died early) and four daughters. 
Mohammed continued his merchant’s trade 
at Mecca, but spent most of his time in 
solitary contemplations. Just beforeMoham- 
med’s time some earnest men in the Hedjaz 
denounced the futility of the ancient pagan 
creed, and preached the unity of God; and 
many, roused by their w’ords, turned either to 
Judaism or to Christianity. Mohammed felt 
moved lo teach a new faith, which should 
dispense equally with idolatry, narrow 
Judaism and corrupt Christianity. He was 
forty years of age when, at the mountain 
Hira^near Mecca, Gabriel appeared to him, 
and in the name of God commanded him to 
preach the true religion. His poetical mind 
had been profoundly impressed with the 
doctrine of the unity of God and the moral 
teaching of the Old Testament, as well as 
with the legends of the Midrash. His whole 
knowledge of Christianity was confined to a 
few apocryphal books, and with all his deep 
reverence for Jesus, whom he calls the 
greatest prophet next to himself, his notions 
of the Christian religion were vague. His 
first revelation he communicated to no one 
but his wife, daughters, stepson and one 
friend, Abu Bekr. In the fourth year of his 
mission, however, he had made forty prose¬ 
lytes, chiefly slaves and very humble people; 
and now some verses were revealed to him, 
commanding him to come forw^ard publicly as 
a preacher. He inveighed against the super¬ 
stition of the Meccans, and exhorted them 
to a pious and moral life, and to the belief in 
an all-mighty, aU-wise, everlasting, indivisible, 
ali-just but merciful God, who had chosen 
him as he had chosen the prophets of the 
Bible before him, so to teach mankind that 
they should escape the punishments of hell 
and inherit everlasting life. God’s mercy 
was principally to be obtained by prayer, 
fasting and almsgiving. The Kaaba and the 
pilgrimage were recognized by the new^ creed. 
The prohibition of certain kinds of food 
belongs to this first period, when Mohammed 
w^as under the influence of Judaism; the 
prohibition of gambling, usury and wdne 
came after the Hegira. Mis earliest Koranic 
dicta, written down by amanuenses, consisted 
of brief, rhymed sentences, and for a time the 
Meccans considered him a common ' poet ’ 
or ‘ soothsayer perhaps not in his right 
senses. Gradually, however, fearing for the 
sacredness of Mecca, they rose in fierce 
opposition against the new prophet and 
his growing adherents. Mohammed’s faith¬ 
ful wife Khadija died, and his uncle and 
protector, Abu Talib; and he was reduced to 
utter poverty. An emigration to Taif proved 
a failure; he barely escaped with his life. 
About this time he converted some pilgrims 
from Medina. The next pilgrimage brought 
twelve, and the third more than seventy 
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adherents to the new faith from Medina; campaign against Persia. See Kritoboulos 
and now he resolved to seek refuge in their History of Melimed the Conqueror (J955) 
friendly city, and about June a.d. 622 (the Mohammed III (1566-1603), sultan 1595 
date of the Mohammedan Era, the Hegira) 1603, son of Murad HI. 
fled thither. A hundred families of his Mohammed IV (c. 1641-91), sultan 1648- 

faithful followers had preceded him. Here- 1687, son of Ibrahim; deposed 1687. 

to fore a despised ‘ madman or impostor he Mohammed V (1844-1918), sultan 1909-18 

now assumed at once the position of highest Mohammed VI (1861-1926), sultan 1918- 

judge, lawgiver, and ruler of the city and two 1922, brother of V, unsuccessful in suppres- 
powerful tribes. He failed in securing the sing the Nationalists led by Mustafa Kemal- 
support of the Jews in the city, and became died in exile. 

their bitter adversary. The most important MOHAMMED AHMED (1848-85) the 
act in the first year of the Hegira was his Mahdi (or Moslem Messiah), born in Don- 
permission to go to war with the enemies of gola, was for a time in the Egyptian Civil 
Islam—especially the Meccans—in the name Service, then a slave-trader, and finally a 
of God. The first battle, between 314 relentless and successful rebel against 
Moslems and 600 Meccans, was fought at Egyptian rule in the Eastern Sudan He 
Badr, in December 623; the former gained made El Obeid his capital in 1883, and on 
the victory and made many prisoners. A November 5 defeated Hicks Pasha and an 
great number of adventurers now flocked to Egyptian army. On January 26, 1885 
Mohammed, and he successfully continued Khartum was taken, and General Gordon 
his expeditions against the Korcish and the (q.v.) killed. The Mahdi died .Tune 22, 1885 
Jewish colonies. In January 625 the Meccans See books by F. R. Wingate, Mahdism 
defeated him at Ohod, where he was danger- (1891), R. Bermann, Mahdi of Allah (1931) 
ously wounded. The siege of Medina by the and A. B. Theobald, The Mahdiya: history 
Meccans m 627 was frustrated by Moham- of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 1881-99 (1951). 
nied’s ditch and earthworks. In 628 he made MOHAMMED ’ALI. Sec Mehemet ’Ali 
peace with the Meccans, and was allowed MOHAMMED BEN YOUSEF. See Sidi 
to send his missionaries all over Arabia. Mohammed. 

Some Meccans having taken part in a war MOHL, (1) Hugo von (1805-72), German 
against a tribe in Mohammed’s alliance, he botanist, professor of Botany at Tubingen 
marched at the head of 10,000 men against carried out researches on the anatomy and 
Mecca; it surrendered, and Mohammed was physiology of vegetable cells. In 1846 he 
recognized as chief and prophet. With this discovered and named protoplasm, 
the victory of the new religion was secured (2) Julius von (1800-76), German oricii- 
in Arabia (630). In March 632 he undertook talist, born at Stuttgart, became professor of 
his last pilgrimage to Mecca, and there on Persian at the College de France in 1847. His 
Mount Arafat fixed for all time the cere- great edition of the Shah Ndmeh was pub- 
monies of the pilgrimage (Hajj). He fell ill lished in 1838-78. The salon of his accom- 
soon after his return, and when too weak to plished wife, nde Mary Clarke (1793-1883), 
visit the houses of his nine wives, chose as his was a popular centre for Parisian intellectuals! 
last sojourn that of Ayeshaii, his best-beloved, See studies by K. O’Meara (1885), M. C. M 
the daughter of Abu Bekr. He took part in Simpson (1887) and M. E. Smith (Paris 
the public prayers as long as he could, and 1927). 

died in Ayeshah’s lap about noon of Monday MOFILER, Johann Adam (1796-1838), Ger- 

the 12 th ( 11 th) of the third month in the man theologian, born at Igersheim, professor 
year 11 of the Hegira (June 8, 632). See Sir of Roman Catholic theology at Tubingen and 
W. Muir’s Ei/c (4 vols. 1858-61, Munich, wrote Symholik (1832), on the 

new ed. 1912, abr. ed. 1923) and doctrinal differences of Catholics and 

Islam (1887); also books by Syed Ameer Ali Protestants. Sec .1. Friedrich, /. A. Mohler 
(1890), A. N. Wollaston (1904), D. S. (Munich 1894). 

Margoliouth (N.Y. 1905), J. T. Andrae MOHN, Henrik (1835-1916), Norwegian 
(Stockholm 1917, Ger. trans. 1932, Eng. meteorologist, was born at Bergen, studied at 
trans. 1936 and N.Y. 1957), R. V. C. Bodley Oslo, and became keeper of the university 
(1946), W. M. Watt (1953,1956), Mohammed observatory and director of the meteorological 
Ibn Ishak (Eng. trans. 1955), Emile Dermen- institute 1866-1913. He superintended a 
ghem (trans. J. M. Watt 1959). scientific expedition olf the northern coasts 

MOHAMMED, the name of six sultans of of Norway in 1876-78, wrote on meteorology, 
Turkey, of whom on the climate of Norway, on the Arctic 

Mohammed I (c. 1387-1421), sultan 1413- Ocean, and first worked out the theory of 
1421, led recovery from conquests of Arctic drift and currents that Nansen 
Tamburlaine. utilized. 

Mohammed 11 (1430-81), born at Adrian- MOHS, Friedrich (1773-1839), German 
ople, succeeded his father, Murad II, in 1451, mineralogist, born Gernrode, was successively 
and took Constantinople in 1453—thus professor at Graz, Freiburg and Vienna, 
extinguishing the Byzantine Empire and His scale ofhardness is still in use. He died at 
giving the Turks their commanding position Agordo in Italy. Author of The Natural 
on the Bosporus. Checked by Himyady at History System of Mineralogy (1821), and 
Belgrade, he yet annexed most of Serbia, all Treatise on Mineralogy (3 vols. 1825). 

Greece, and most of the Aegean Islands, MOHUN, Charles, 4th Baron Mohun, moon 
threatened Venetian territory, was repelled (c. 1675-1712), notorious rake, involved in 
from Rhodes by the Knights of St John frequent duels and brawls, was twice tried by 
(1479), took Otranto in 1480 and died in a House of Lords for murder and acquitted^ 
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In 1701 he was involved in lawsuit with 
James Douglas, 4th Duke of Hamilton, 
which ended in a duel in which both were 
killed. This duel figures in Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmond. See also R. S. Forsythe, 

A Noble Rake: Life of Charles. 4th Lord 
Mohim (Mass. 1928). 

MOINAUX. See Courteline. 

MOIR, David Macbeth (1798-1851), Scottish 
physician and writer, born at Musselburgh, 
practised there as a physician from 1817 till 
his death. Under his pen-name of Delta (A) 
he contributed verses to Blackwood's Maga¬ 
zine (coll. 1852), and is remembered for his 
humorous The Life of Mansie Wauch (1828) 
MOISEIWITSCH, Benno, moy-zay' vich 

(1890- ), Russian-bom British pianist, 

born in Odessa, studied at the Imperial 
Academy of Music, Odessa, where he won 
the Rubinstein prize at the age of nine, and 
subsequently worked in Vienna under 
Leschetitzky. Rapidly winning recognition 
as an exponent of the music of the romantic 
composers, he first appeared in Britain in 
1908, and took British nationality in 1937. 
MOISSAN, Heori, mwa-sa (1852-1907), 
French chemist, was bom in Paris. A noted 
experimenter and teacher, he held various 
posts in Paris, including the professorships 
of Toxicology at the school of pharmacy 
(1886) and Inorganic Chemistry at the 
Sorbonne (1900). He w^as awarded the 
Lacase prize (1887) and the Nobel prize for 
chemistry (1906). He is chiefly known for his 
work on fluorine and the electric furnace, 
which he developed to further his researches 
with the carbides, silicides and borides. He 
discovered carbomndum and was able to 
produce tiny artificial diamonds in his 
laboratory. For a bibliography see Notice 
sur les travaux scientifiques de M. Henri 
Moissan (1891). 

MOI\^RE, Abraham de. See Demoivre. 
MOEANNA, al (Arab. ‘ The Veiled ’), 
properly Hakim ben Atta (d. 780), was the 
founder of a sect in the Persian province of 
Khurasan. Ostensibly to protect onlookers 
from the dazzling rays from his divine 
countenance, but actually to conceal the 
loss of an eye, he wore a veil. Setting himself 
up as a reincarnation of God he gathered 
enough followers to seize several fortified 
places, but the khalif Almahdi, after a long 
siege, took his stronghold of Kash (a.d. 780), 
when, with the remnant of his army, Mok- 
anna took poison. His story is the subject 
of one of Thomas Moore’s poems in Lalla 
Rookh. 

MOLfi, Louis Matthieu, Comte (1781-1855), 
French politician, whose father was guillo¬ 
tined during the Terror. In his Essai de 
morale et de politique (1806) he vindicated 
Napoleon’s government on the ground of 
necessity, and was made a count. Louis 
XVIII made him a peer and minister of 
marine; and Louis-Philippe foreign minister 
and, in 1836, prime minister, but his regime 
was unpopular. He left politics after the 
coup d'etat of 1851. See Helie de Noailles, 

Le Comte Moli, sa vie, ses mimoires (6 vols. 
1922-30). 

MOLESWORTH, (1) John Edward Nassau 
(1790-1877), English clergyman and writer, 

29 
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father of (4), born in London, and educated 
at Greenwich and Trinity College. Oxford, 
from 1840 was vicar of Rochdale. He edited 
Penny Sunday Reader, sermons, pamphlets 
and a novel, The Rick-Burners, popular at 
the time of the Chartist movement. 

(2) Mary Louisa, nee Stewart (1839-1921), 
novelist and writer of children’s stories, bom, 
of Scottish parentage, at Rotterdam, May 29, 
passed her childhood in Manchester, Scot¬ 
land and Switzerland; lived a good deal 
abroad; and died July 20. She besan as a 
novelist under the pseudonym ^ ‘ Ennis 
Graham but she is best known as a writer 
of stories for children, some of which, such 
as Tapestry Room, and Cuckoo Clock, are still 
published today. 

(3) Sir William, Bt. (1810-55), English 
politician, born in London, studied at 
Edinburgh (1824-27) and Cambridge (1827- 
1828), and w'as M.P. for East Cornwall 
(1832-37), Leeds (1837-41) and Southwark 
(1845-55). He held office under Aberdeen 
and Palmerston. Spokesman with Grote for 
the ‘ philosophical radicals he founded the 
London Review (1835) and merged it with the 
Westminster Review (1836), transferring 
ownership to J. S. Mill (1837). He edited 
Hobbes (16 vols. 1839-45), denounced 
transportation, and promoted colonial self- 
government. See M. G. Fawcett, Life of Sir 
William Molesworth (1903). 

(4) William Nassau (1816-90), historian, 
eldest son of (1), born at Millbrook, educated 
at Canterbury and Cambridge, held a living 
near Rochdale (1844-89). Friend of Bright 
and Cobden, he was an early supporter of the 
co-operative movement wffiich he knew' 
through the Rochdale Pioneers. Works 
include History of the Reform Bill of 1832 
(1864), History of England from 1830 (1871- 
1873), History of the Church of England 
from 1660 (1882), &c. 

MOLIERE, stage name of Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin (1622-73), French playwright, w'as 
born in Paris, January 15, the son of a well- 
to-do upholsterer. He studied under the 
Jesuits at the College de Clermont, under 
Gassendi the philosopher, and under the 
regular teachers of law. He may have been 
called to the bar. His mother, who had 
some property, died when he w'as ten years 
old, and thus when he came of age he 
received his share of her fortune at once. He 
declined to follow his father’s business, hired 
a tennis-court, and embarked on a theatrical 
venture (1643) with the Bejart family and 
others, under the style of UlUustre Thedtre, 
which lasted for over three years in Paris and 
failed. The company then proceeded to the 
provinces (from Lyons to Rouen), and had 
success sufficient to keep going from 1646 to 
1658, The Prince de Conti took it under his 
protection for a time; and when he took to 
Catholic Methodism, Moliere obtained the 
patronage of the king’s brother, Philippe 
d’Orleans, so that his troupe became the 
servants of Monsieur. He played before the 
king on October 24, 1658, and organized a 
regular theatre, first in the Petit Bourbon; 
then, on its demolition, in the Palais Royal. 
In the provinces Moliere had acquired 
experience as a comic writer, mostly in the 
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was superseded by Falkenhayn early in the 
Great War (December 1914). 

MOMMSEN, Theodor (1817-1903), German 
historian, was born, the son of a pastor, at 
Garding in Schleswig, November 30. He 
studied at Kiel for three years, examined 
Roman inscriptions in France and Italy for 
the Berlin Academy (1844-47), and in 1848 
was appointed to a chair of Law at Leipzig, 
of which two years later he was deprived for 
the part he took in politics. In 1852 he 
became professor of Roman Law at Zurich, 
and in 1854 at Breslau, in 1858 of Ancient 
History at Berlin- He edited the monumental 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, helped to 
edit the Monumenta Germaniae Historlca, 
and from 1873 to 1895 was perpetual secre¬ 
tary of the Academy. In 1882 he was tried 
and acquitted on a charge of slandering 
Bismarck in an election speech. His greatest 
works remain his History of Rome (3 vols. 
1854-55) and The Roman Provinces (1885). 
He was awarded a Nobel prize for literature in 
1902, and died November 1, 1903. Amongst 
his 920 separate publications were works on 
the Italic dialects (1845, 1850), Neapolitan 
inscriptions (1857), Roman coins (1850), 
Roman constitutional law (1871), and an 
edition of the Pandects (1866-70). For 
bibliography see K. Zangemeister, Theodore 
Mommsen als Schriftsteller . . . (Heidelberg 
1887), and supplement by E. Jacobs (Berlin 
1905). See also studies by C. Bardt (1903) 
and L. M. Hartmann (1908). 

MOMPESSON, WOliam (1639-1709), rector 
of Eyam, Derbyshire, when in 1665-66 the 
plague (brought from London in a box of 
infected cloths) carried off 267 of his 350 
parishioners. He persuaded his people to 
confine themselves entirely to the parish, 
and the disease was not spread. In 1669 he 
became rector of Eakring, Notts, and in 1676 
was made a prebendary of Southwell. See 
Wood’s History of Eyam (4th ed. 1865) and 
C. Daniel, The Plague Village : A History 
of Eyam (new ed. 1938). 

MONBODDO, James Burnett, Lord (1714- 
1799), Scottish judge and anthropologist, 
born at Monboddo House, Kincardineshire, 
was educated at Aberdeen, Edinburgh 
and Groningen, in 1737 was called to the 
Scottish bar, and in 1767 was raised to the 
bench as Lord Monboddo. His Origin and 
Progress of Language (6 vols. 1773-92) is a 
learned but eccentric production, whose 
theory of human affinity with monkeys seems 
less laughable now; and in his study of man 
as one of the animals he anticipated the 
modern science of anthropology. He further 
published, also anonymously. Ancient Meta¬ 
physics (6 vols. 1779-99). See study by 
W. Knight (1900). 

MONCK. See Monk (1). 

MONCKTON, (1) Lionel (1861-1924), Eng¬ 
lish composer, was born in London. Promi¬ 
nent as an amateur actor whilst at Oxford, 
he turned to composition and contributed 
songs to many of the shows of George 
Edwardes, at the Gaiety Theatre and else¬ 
where in London. He was composer of 
several musical comedies, of which The Quaker 
Girl and The Country Girl remain popular. 

(2) Walter Turner, 1st Viscount Monckton 


of Brenchley (1891- ), British lawyer and 

Conservative minister, born at Plaxtol Kent 
was educated at Harrow and Balliol ’ called 
to the bar in 1919, and became attorney- 
general to the Prince of Wales in 1932 m 
which capacity he was adviser to him’(as 
Edward VIII) in the abdication crisis of 1936 
He held many legal offices, and in World 
War II was director-general of the Ministry 
of Information; in the 1945 caretaker 
government he was solicitor-general. M P 
for Bristol West from 1951 until his eievati’ori 
to the peerage in 1957, he was minister of 
labour (1951-55), of defence (1955-56) and 
paymaster-general (1956-57). 

MONCRIEFF, mou-kreef\ Colonel Sir Alex¬ 
ander, K.C.B. (1829-1906), Scottish soldier 
and engineer, born in Edinburgh, invented 
the Moncrieff Pits and disappearing carriages 
for siege and fortress guns. 

MOND, (1) Alfred Moritz, 1st Baron Melchett 
(1868-1930), British industrialist and poli¬ 
tician, son of (2), after some years in industry 
became Liberal M.P. in 1906, was first 
commissioner of works (1916-21) and 
minister of health (1922). He helped to 
form the I.C.L, of which he became chairman 
and a conference he organized in 1928 with 
the T.U.C. suggested the formation of a 
national industrial council. Lie was raised 
to the peerage in 1928. Sec life by H H 
Bolitho (1932). 

(2) Ludwig (1839-1909), German-English 
chemist and industrialist, father of (1), was 
born at Cassel, and settling in England 
in 1864, perfected at Widnes his sulphur 
recovery process. He founded in 1873 great 
alkali-works at Winnington, Cheshire, made 
discoveries in nickel manufacture, &c., and in 
1896 gave to the Royal Institution for the 
nation a physico-chemical laboratory costing 
£100,000. See lives by F. G. Donnan (1939) 
and J. M. Cohen (1955). 

MONDRIAN or Mondriaan, Piet, mon'dree-an 
(1872-1944), Dutch artist, born at Amers- 
foort, was associated with his compatriot, 
van Doesburg (1883-1931), in founding the 
De Stijl movement in architecture and 
painting. From 1919 until 1938 he worked 
in Paris, subsequently going to London and 
thence in 1940 to New York. His rectilinear 
abstracts in black, white and primary colours 
have had considerable influence and he is 
considered the leader of Neo-Plasticism. 
See his collected essays. Plastic Art and Pure 
Plastic Art (1951), and the monograph by 
M. Seuphor (1956). 

MONET, Claude, mon-ay (1840-1926), French 
Impressionist painter, born in Paris, spent 
his youth in Le Havre, where he met Boudin 
(q.v.), who encouraged him to work in 
the open air. Moving to Paris, he associ¬ 
ated with Renoir, Pissarro and Sisley, and 
exhibited with them at the first Impressionist 
Exhibition in 1874: one of his works at this 
exhibition, Impression: soleil levant, gave 
name to the movement. Later he worked 
much at Argenteuil. With Pissarro, Monet 
is recognized as being one of the creators of 
Impressionism, and he was one of its most 
consistent exponents. He visited England, 
Holland and Venice, and he spent his life in 
expressing his instinctive way of seeing the 
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most subtle nuances of colour, atmosphere 
and light in landscape. Apart from many sea 
and river scenes, he also executed several 
series of paintings of subjects under different 
aspects of light—e.g. Haystacks (1890-91), 
Rouen Cathedra! (i892~95j and the almost 
abstract Waterlilies tat the Orangerie, Paris). 
The last years of his life were spent as a 
recluse at Giverny. He is represented in tlie 
Tate Gallery, the Louvre, and in many other 
galleries in Europe and in the United States. 
See the monographs by G. Besson (1951) and 
D. Rouart (1958). 

MONGE, Gaspard, mozh (1746-1818), French 
mathematician, physicist and inventor of 
descriptive geometiy, born at Beaune, be¬ 
came professor of Mathematics at Mezieres 
in 1768, and in 1780 was elected to the French 
Academy, in the same year becoming 
professor of Hydraulics at the Lycee in Paris. 
While there he discovered (1783), indepen¬ 
dently of Watt or Cavendish, that water 
resulted from an electrical explosion of 
oxygen and hydrogen. During the Revolu¬ 
tion he was minister of marine, but soon 
took charge of the national manufacture of 
arms and gunpowder. He helped to found 
(1794) the £cole polytechnique, and became 
professor of Mathematics there. The 
following year there appeared his Legons de 
geomitrie descriptive, in which he stated his 
principles regarding the general application of 
geometry to the arts of construction (descrip¬ 
tive geometry). He w^as sent by the Directory 
to Italy, from where he foliow^ed Napoleon 
to Eg>'pt. In 1805 he was made a senator and 
Count of Pelusium, but lost both dignities on 
the restoration of the Bourbons. See Lives 
by L- de Launay (1933) and L. Taton (Paris 
1951). 

MONICA. See Augustine. 

MONIER-WILLIAMS. See Williams (5). 

MONIZ, Antonio Egas (1874—1955), Portu¬ 
guese neurosurgeon and diplomat, introduced 
the operation of prefrontal lobotomy for 
relief of schizophrenia. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for medicine in 1949. He also 
led the Portuguese delegation to the Paris 
Peace conference (1919). 

MONK, (1) George, 1st Duke of Albemarle 
(1608-70), English general, the second son of 
a Devonshire baronet of loyalist sympathies, 
was a ‘ volunteer ’ in the fie de Rhe e.xpedition 
of 1628. Ten years active campai^ing in the 
Low Countries preceded his service with the 
Royalists in Scotland. Captured at^ the 
battle of Nantwich, after two years’ imprison¬ 
ment in the Tower he w^as persuaded to 
support the Commonwealth cause. His 
successful activities in Ireland brought Mm 
to the notice of Cromwell. Conspicuous at 
Dunbar in 1650, and successful in pacifying 
Scotland, with the first Dutch War _ he 
speedily adapted his talents to sea fighting, 
playing a major part in the 1653 victory oyer 
the Hollanders off the Gabbard. Returning 
to his command in Scotland, with the Lord 
Protector’s death Monk’s intensely practical 
nature revolted at the turmoil and confusion 
that characterized Richard Cromwell’s fac¬ 
tion-tom regime. Convinced that the catalyst 
required to heal the nation’s health was a re¬ 
vival of monarchal rule, he was instrumental 


in bringing about the restoration of Charles 
II; being rewarded with the Dukedom of 
Albemarle, an annual pension of £7000, 
and the appointment of lieutenant-general 
of the forces. In the second Dutch War 
Monk played a conspicuous and useful part 
in the Four Days’ Battle, turning his quid, 
hitching up his breeches, and cursing the 
nightfall which had fallen to baulk him of the 
last of his prey. Throughout the Great 
Plague he exercised a wise and enheartening 
rule over stricken London. In 1667, with 
De Ruyter raiding the Medway virtually 
unopposed, Monk hastened to Gillingham 
to take command of the defences. Thereafter 
canny, taciturn Old George ’ retired more 
and more into private life; dying and being 
accorded sepulture in Westminster Abbey In 
1670. See Lives bv Gumble (1671), Skinner 
(1723), Corbett (1889), E. F. Ward (1915), 
and the Regimental History of CromwelVs 
Army, Firth and Davies (1940). 

(2) Maria (c. 1817-50), Canadian impostor 
who pretended in 1835 to have escaped 
from a nunnery at Montreal, and published 
Awful Disclosures. See works by W. L. Stone 
(1836, 1837). 

(3) W’iffiam Henry (1823-89), English 
organist and composer, professor of Music 
and organist at several London churches, is 
best known as musical editor of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern and composer of the 
tune to ‘ Abide with me ’ and to other hymns. 

MONKHOUSE, William Cosmo (1840-1901), 
English poet and art critic, a Board of Trade 
official by occupation, published several 
books of poetry and did important work as 
art critic and historian. See article by Sir E. 
Gosse in Art Journal (1902). 

MONMOUTH, James, Duke of (1649-85), 
natural son of Charles II, was bom at 
Rotterdam, April 9, 1649. the son of Lucy 
Walter by Charles II (q.v.), she said, but 
more likely by Colonel Robert Sidney. 
Charles committed the boy to the care of 
Lord Crofts; and in 1662 ‘ Mr James Crofts ’ 
came to England with the queen-dowager. 
In 1663 he was created Duke of Monmouth, 
wedded to a rich heiress, Anne Countess of 
Buccleuch (1651-1732), and also made Duke 
of Buccleuch; in 1670 he succeeded Monk 
as captain-general. A weak, pretty, affable 
libertine, he became the idol of the populace, 
thanks to his humanity at Bothwell Bridge 
(1679), to the Popish Plot and the Exclusion 
Bill, and to his two semi-royal progresses 
(1680-82). Shaftesbury pitted the ‘Protes¬ 
tant Duke ’ against the popish heir-presump¬ 
tive, and enmeshed Mm in the Rye-house 
Plot (1683), on whose discovery Monmouth 
fled to the Low Countries. At Charles’s 
death, in concert with Argyll’s Scottish 
expedition, he landed (June 11, 1685) at 
Lyme Regis with ei^ty-two followers, 
branded James as a popish usurper, and 
asserted his own legitimacy and right to the 
crown. At Taunton he was proclaimed 
King James II; and on July 6 he attempted 
with 2600 foot and 600 horse (peasants 
mostly and miners) to surprise the king’s 
forces, 2700 strong, encamped on Sedgemoor 
near Bridgwater. His men were mowed 
down by the artillery, 300 falling on the field. 
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1000 more in the pursuit. Monmouth fled, 
but on the 8th was taken in a ditch near 
Ringwood. Brought before James, he wept 
and crawled, and even offered to turn Catho¬ 
lic; but on July 15 he was beheaded upon 
Tower Hill. For the ‘ Bloody Assize % see 
Jeffreys. See Lives by Fea (1901), Elizabeth 
D’Oyley (1938), D. J. Porrit (1953), and 
Studies by W. R. Emerson (1951), B Little 
(1956). 

MONNET, Jean, mon-ay (1888- ), French 

statesman, born at Cognac, was educated 
locally, and in 1914 entered the ministry of 
commerce. A distinguished economist and 
expert in financial affairs, he became in 
1947 commissioner-general for the ‘Plan de 
modernisation et d’equipement de la France ’ 
(Monnet Plan). He was awarded the Prix 
Wateler de la Paix (1951), and he was 
president of the European Coal and Steel 
High Authority (1952-55). 

MONNIER, Marc, mon-yay (1829-85), 
French writer of novels, comedies, historical 
works, &c., was born at Florence and died at 
Geneva, where he was professor of Compara¬ 
tive Literary History from 1870. Sec studies 
by Ph. Godet (Paris 1888) and S. Baridon 
(1942). 

MONOD, mon-d, (1) Adolphe (1802-56), 
French Protestant pastor, brother of (2), 
born of Swiss parentage at Copenhagen, 
laboured as a preacher or professor at Naples, 
Lyons, Montauban and Paris, and published 
sermons, &c. See his Life and Letters 
(Eng. trans. 1885), Works by Bossuct (1898), 
F. Dahlbohm (1923). 

(2) Frederic (1794-1863), French Protestant 
pastor, brother of (1), was thirty years a 
prominent pastor in Paris, and helped (1849) 
to found the Free Reformed Church of 
France. 

(3) Theodore (1902- ), French ethno¬ 
grapher and archaeologist, born at Rouen, 
founded the Institut Franpais d’Afrique Noire 
in Dakar (1938), and wrote on the Cameroons 
and on the archaeology of the Sahara. 

MONRO, men-rd', (1) Alexander (1697-1767), 
Scottish anatomist, father of (2), was born in 
London, grandson of Sir Alexander Monro, 
a colonel in Charles IPs army at Worcester, 
and studied at London, Paris, and Leyden 
under Boerhaave. From 1719 he lectured at 
Edinburgh on anatomy and surgery, and 
was professor of these subjects 1725-59. He 
helped to found the Infirmary, and gave 
clinical lectures there. He wrote Osteology 
{1126), Essay on Comparative Anatomy (1744), 
Observations Anatomical and Physiological 
(1758), and Account of the Success of Inocula¬ 
tion of Smallpox in Scotland. See Life by A. 
Duncan (1780), D. Monro (in Works 1781). 

(2) Alexander (1733-1817), Scottish anato¬ 
mist, son of (1), father of (3), studied at 
Edinburgh, Berlin and Leyden, succeeded 
to his father’s chair, and wrote on the nervous 
system (1783), the physiology of fishes (1785), 
and the brain, eye and ear (1797). See Life 
by A. Duncan (1818), Memoir by A. Monro 
(Edinburgh 1840). 

(3) Alexander (1773-1859), Scottish anato¬ 
mist, son of (2), succeeded his father and wrote 
on hernia, the stomach and human anatomy. 

(4) Edward (1815—66), English divine and 


author, born in London and educated at 
Harrow and Oriel, from 1842 was incumbent 
of Harrow Weald, where he established a 
college for poor boys, and from 1860 of St 
John’s, Leeds. His stories and allegories 
were popular and influential. 

MONROE, (1) Harriet (1860-1936), American 
poet and critic, born in Chicago, founded in 
1912 the magazine Poetry, which was 
influential in publicizing the work of Lindsay 
Eliot, Pound and Frost, among others. She 
wrote the ‘ Columbian Ode ’ on the 400th 
anniversary (1892) of the discovery of 
America. 

(2) James (1753—1831), fifth president of 
the United States, was born in Westmoreland 
county, Va., April 28. After serving in the 
war of independence he was elected to the 
assembly of Virginia and in 1783 to congress'^ 
where he sat for three years. He was chair¬ 
man of the committee (1785) that prepared 
the way for framing the constitution, which 
however, as a States’ Rights man, he dis¬ 
approved. As a member of the United States 
senate 1790-94, he opposed Washington and 
the Federalists; the government recalled him 
in 1796 from the post of minister to France 
for displaying too decided French sympathies. 
He was governor of Virginia 1799-1802, and 
in 1803 he helped to negotiate the Louisiana 
purchase. The next four years were spent in 
less successful diplomacy at London and 
Madrid. In 1811 he was again governor of 
Virginia, in 1811-17 secretary of state, and 
in 1814-15 also secretary of war. In 1816 
he was elected president of the United States, 
and in 1820 rc-clcctcd almost unanimously. 
His most popular acts were the recognition of 
the Spanish American republics, and the 
promulgation in a message to congress (1823) 
of the ‘ Monroe Doctrine ’, embodying the 
principle ‘ that the American continents . . . 
are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any 
European power ’, though existing colonies 
were not to be interfered with. In 1825 
Monroe retired to his seat at Oak Hill, Va., 
till, deep in debt, he found refuge with 
relatives in New York, where he died, July 4, 
1831. Sec his Writings (1898-1903); Lives 
by Adams (1850), Gilman (1898), W. P. 
Cresson (1947); books by Edgington (1905), 
Kraus (1913), Hart (1916), Alvarez (1924), 
Perkins (1927). 

(3) Marilyn. See Miller (1). 

MONSARRAT, Nicholas John Turney 

(1910- ), English novelist, born at Liver¬ 
pool, was educated at Winchester and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, abandoned law 
for literature and wrote three novels, passably 
successful, and a play. The Visitors, which 
reached the London stage. During the war 
Monsarrat served in the Navy. Out of his 
experiences emerged his best-selling novel 
The Cruel Sea (1951), which was filmed. 
The Story of Esther Costello (1953) repeated 
the pattern of success. He settled in Ottawa, 
Canada, as director of the United Kingdom 
Information Office (1953-56) after holding a 
similar post in South Africa (1946-52). 

MONSON, Sir William, mim'sen (1569-1643), 
English admiral, born at South Carlton, 
Lines, fought the Spaniards (1585-1602), 
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was a prisoner on Spanish galleys, 

and was admiral of the narrow seas (1604-16). 
He wrote Naval Tracts which are partly 
autobiographical (5 vols. 1902-14, ed. M. 
Oppenheim). 

MONSTRELET, Engnerrand de, mostri-Iay 
(c. 1390-1453), French chronicler, bom near 
Boulogne, was provost of Cambrai. His 
Chronicle, 1400-44, wTitten from the Bur¬ 
gundian standpomt, was edited by Douet 
d’Arcq (1857-62); and a continuation by 
Mathieu d’Escouchy to 1461 by Beaucourt 

MONTAGNA, Bartolomeo, mon-ta'nya (c. 
1450-1523), Italian painter, a native of 
Brescia, probably studied at Venice under 
Giovanni Bellini and Carpaccio. He 
founded a school of painting at Vicenza and 
also worked at Verona and other places. See 
works by A. Foratti (Padua 1908), and 
Painters of Vicenza by T. Borenius (1909). 
MONTAGU, (1) mon'ta-gyoo. See Halifax, 
Manchester and Sandwich. 

(2) Elizabeth, nee Robinson (1720-1800), 
English writer and society leader, a blue¬ 
stocking and lion-hunter, with £10,000 a-year, 
who entertained everyone from king to 
chimney-sweeps, and wrote against Voltaire 
an Essay on Shakespeare. See books by E. 1. 
Climenson (1903), R. Huchon (1907), R. 
Blunt (1923) and J. Busse (1928). 

(3) Lady Mary Wortley (1689-1762), 
English writer, eldest daughter of the Earl 
(later Duke) of Kingston, who, losing his 
wife in 1694, made his clever daughter preside 
at his table at a very early age. She married 
Edward Wortley Montagu in 1712, and 
lived in London, where she gained a brilliant 
reputation, and was the intimate of Addison, 
Pope and others. In 1716 Montagu was 
appointed _ ambassador at Constantinople, 
and there till 1718 he and his wife remained. 
There she wTote her entertaining Letters 
describing Eastern life, and thence she intro¬ 
duced inoculation for smallpox into England. 
For the next twenty years her abode was at 
Twickenham. In 1739, for reasons unknown, 
she left England and her husband, parting 
from him, however, on very good terms, 
though they never met again. She lived till 
1761 _ in Italy, where Horace Walpole, 
meeting her in Florence in 1740 referred to 
her as an ‘ old, foul, tawdry, painted, 
plastered personage*. She died August 21, 
See her wnrks, ed. with Life by W great- 
grandson, Lord WharnclifFe (3rd ed. 1887); 
and books by L Barry (1928), V. S. Wortlev 
(1948), L. Gibbs (1949), R. Halsband (1956). 

(4) Richard (1577-1641), English bishop. 
As an opponent of Puritanism he was the 
centre of controversy, but with Laud’s 
influence he became successively Bishop of 
Chichester (1628) and Norwich (1638). 

MONTAGUE, Charles Edward (1867-1928), 
English novelist and essayist, of Irish paren¬ 
tage, was on the staff of the Manchester 
Guardian in 1890-1925. His 'writings include 
A Hind Let Loose^ Disenchantment (1922), 
Fiery Particles (1923), The Right Place (1924), 
Rough Justice (1926). See memoir by O. 
Elton (1929). 

MONTAIGT^, Michel Eyqnem de, md-ten'y^ 
(1533-92), French essayist, third son of the 


Seigneur de Montaigne, was bom at the 
Chateau de Montaigne in Perigord, February 
28. Till the age of six the boy spoke no 
lan^age but Latin; and at the College de 
Guienoe in Bordeaux he remained for seven 
years, boarding in the rooms of his famous 
teachers, George Buchanan and Muretus. 
He subsequently studied law; but from the 
age of thirteen to twenty-four he is almost 
lost sight of, though it is certain that he was 
frequently in Paris, knew something of court 
life, and took his full share of its pleasures. 
By-and-by he obtained a post in connection 
with the parlement of Bordeaux, and for 
thirteen years w’as a city counsellor. He 
formed a close friendship with l&tienne de la 
Boetie (1530-63), was familiar with the court 
of Francis II, admired Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and for a time w’as ‘ gentleman of the bed¬ 
chamber in ordinary ’. He married (Sep¬ 
tember 27, 1565) Franqoise de la Chassaigne, 
daughter of a fellow'-counsellor. A trans¬ 
lation (1569) of the Natural History of a 
15th~century professor at Toulouse w'as his 
first effort in literature, and supplied the text 
for his Apoiogie de Raymond Sebond, in which 
he exhibited the full scope of his own sceptical 
philosophy. In 1571, his tw'o elder brothers 
being dead, Montaigne succeeded to the 
family estate, and here till his death on 
September 13, 1592, he lived the life of a 
country gentleman, varied only by visits to 
Paris and a tour in Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy; here, too, he began those Essais which 
were to give him a place among the first names 
in literary history. The record of his journey 
(1580-81) in French and Italian was first 
published in 1774. Unanimously elected 
mayor of Bordeaux (against his wdsh), he 
performed his duties to the satisfaction of the 
citizens, and was re-elected. Nofivithstand- 
ing the free expression of scepticism in his 
writings, he devoutly received the last offices 
of the church. From the very first men, like 
Pascal, profoundly separated from him on 
aU the fundamental problems of life (as in 
his inconclusive philosophy, his easy moral 
opinions, his imperfect sense of duty), have 
acknowledged their debt to his fearless and 
ail-questioning criticism, expounded mainly 
in haphazard remarks, seemingly inspired by 
the mere caprice of the moment, but showing 
the highest originality, the very broadest 
sympathies, _apd a nature capable of embrac¬ 
ing and reahziog the largest experience of life. 
There are translations by Florio (q.v.), by 
Charles Cotton (q.v.), by G. B. Ives (1926) 
and D. M. Frame (1958); and of the Journals 
by Waters (1903-04). See books by P. 
Stapfer (Paris 1895), M. E. Lowndes (1898), 
G. Norton (1905), F. Strowski (Paris 190^, 
G. Lanson (Paris 1930), P. Viliey (Paris 1933), 
A. Gide (1948); bibliograp% by S. A. 
Tannenbaum (N.Y. 1942). 

MONTALE, Eogenio, mon-tahTay (1896- 
), Italian poet, was bom in Genoa. He 
is the leading poet of the modem Italian 
‘ hermetic ’ school, and his primary concern 
is with language and meaning. 

MONTALEMBERT, Charles Rene Forbes de, 
md-ta-la-ber (1810-70), French historian and 
politician. He was bom in London, May 15, 
the eldest son of a noble French imigri and 
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his English wife, was educated at Fulham and MONTECUCCULI, Raimondo, Coiint 
the College Ste Barbe. In 1830 he eagerly koo4ee (1608-81), Italo-Austrian general' 
joined the Abb6 Lamennais and Lacordaire born near Modena, entered the Aistria 
in the Avenir, a High Church Liberal news- service in 1625, and distinguished himself 
paper. In 1831 Montalembert and Lacor- during the Thirty Years’ War, against the 
daire opened a free school in Paris, which Turks (1664), and against the French on the 
was immediately closed by the police. Rhine (1672-75). He was made a Prince anH 
Montalembert, who had succeeded to his Duke of Melfi. See his Opere CorriDhtP 
father’s peerage, pleaded with great eloquence (new ed. 1821), and the Lives by Cainnori 
the cause of religious liberty, and when the (1876), Grossmann (1878), 1. Senesi 
Avertir, being condemned by the pope (1831), 1933). ^ ^ 

was given up, Montalembert lived for a time MONTEFIORE, Sir Moses Haim, -fyo'rav 
in Germany, where he wrote the Bistoire de (1784-1885), Anglo-Jewish philanthronist 
Ste Elizabeth, In 1835 again in Paris, he was born in Leghorn, retired with a 
spoke in the Chamber in defence of the fortune from stockbroking in 1824 and 
liberty of the press, and a famous protest from 1829 was prominent in the struggle for 
against tyranny was his great speech in removing Jewish disabilities. After^ lone 
January 1848 upon Switzerland. After the exclusion and repeated re-election, he was 
Revolution he was elected a member of the admitted sheriff of London in 1837 beins 
National Assembly; and he supported Louis knighted the same year, and made a baronet 
Napoleon till the confiscation of the Orleans in 1846. Between 1827 and 1875 he made 

property, when he became a determined seven journeys in the interests of his oppressed 

opponent of the imperial regime. He was countrymen in Poland, Russia, Rumania and 
elected to the Academy in 1851, visited Damascus. He endowed a Jewish college at 
England in 1855, and wrote ve/nrRamsgate in 1865. See the Diaries of Sir 
de fAngleterre. In 1858 an article in the Moses and Lady Montefiore (1890). Lives 
Correspondant made such exasperating allu- by L. Wolf (1884), E. Wolbe (1909) P 
sions to the imperial government that he was Goodman (Philadelphia 1925). ’ ’ 

sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and MONTELIUS, Oscar (1843-1921), Swedish 
a fine of 3000 francs—a sentence remitted by archaeologist, born at Stockholm, became 
the emperor. Besides his great work, Les director of archaeology there, wrote on early 
Moines d"Occident (7 vols. 1860-77; 5th ed. Swedish culture and developed the typologici 
1893), he wrote Une Nation en deuil: la method. See Memoir (Stockholm 1922). 
Pologne (1861), UJ^gUse litre dans Pdtat litre MONTEMAYOR, Jorge de, -mah'yor (c 
Le Pape et la Pologne {\Z64), See. He 1515-61), Spanish novelist and poet of 
died in Paris, March 13, 1870, sixteen days Portuguese descent, wrote Diana (pastoral 
after writing a celebrated letter on papal romance), &c., in Castilian, and influenced 
infallibility- See Memoir by Mrs Oliphant Sir Philip Sidney and others. Sec Life by 
(1872), and French works by Foisset (1877), G. Schbnhcrr (Halle 1886), and H. A 
L. R. P. Lecanuet (3 vols. 1897-1901), the Spanish Pastoral Pomances (1^91) 

Vicqmte de Meaux (1897), P._ de Lallcmand MONTESI, Wilma, mon-tav'zee (1932-53) 
(Paris 1927), A. Trannoy (Paris 1947). Italian model, the daughter of a Roman 

MONTANO- See Arias. middle-class carpenter. The finding of her 

MONTCALM, Louis Joseph, Marquis de body on the beach near Ostia in April 1953 
Montcalm Gezan de Saint Veran, mddcalm led to prolonged investigations involving 
(1712-59), French general, born near Nimes. sensational allegations of drug and sex orgies 
A soldier at fifteen, in 1746 he was severely in Roman society. After four years of 
wounded and made prisoner at the battle of debate, scandal, arrests, re-arrests and libel 
Piacenza. In 1756 he assumed command suits, the Venice trial in 1957 of the son of 
of the French troops in Canada, and captured a former Italian foreign minister, a self-styled 
the British post of Oswego, and also Fort marquis and a former Rome police chief for 
William Henry, where the prisoners (men, complicity in her death ended in their acquit- 
women and children) were massacred by the tal after many conflicts of evidence. The 
Indian allies. In 1758 he, with a small force, trial left the mystery unsolved, but exposed 
successfully defended Ticonderoga and after corruption in high public places and helped 
the loss to the French of Louisburg and Fort to bring about the downfall of the Scelba 
Duquesne, removed to Quebec, and with Government in 1955. See W. Young, The 
16,000 troops prepared to defend it against a Montesi Scandal, and M. S. Davis, All Rome 
British attack. In 1759 General Wolfe (q.v.) Trembled (both 1957). 
ascended the St Lawrence with about 8000 MONTESPAN, Fran^oise Athenais, Marquise 
troops and a naval force under Admiral de, mo-tes-pd (1641-1707), French favourite 
Saunders. After repeated attempts to scale of Louis XIV, daughter of the Due de 
the heights of Montmorency, he, before dawn Mortemart, married in 1663 the Marquis 
on September 13, with 5000 men, gained the de Montespan, and became attached to the 
plateau, and in a battle on the Plains of household of the queen. Her beauty and wit 
Abraham drove the French in disorder on the captivated the heart of Louis XIV, and about 
city. Montcalm tried in vain to rally his 1668 she became his mistress. The marquis 
force, was borne back by the rush, and, was flung into the Bastille, and in 1676 his 
mortally wounded, died next morning marriage was annulled, Montespan reigned 
(Sg)tember 14). See Parkman’s Montcalm till 1682, and bore the king seven children, 
and Wolfe (1884), H. R. Casgrain’s Wolfe and who were legitimized, but was supplanted by 
MoiUcalm p.906 rev. 1926), and Life by Madame de Maintenon, the governess of her 
G. RobitaiUe (Montreal 1936)- children. In 1687 she left the court, and 
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retired to a convent. See her Memoires 
(trans. 1895); studies by H. N. Williams 
(1903), G. True (1936), H. Carre (1939). 
MONHESQUIEU, Charles de Secondat, Baron 
de la Brede et de, md-tes-kyce (1689-1755), 
French philosopher and jurist, was bom 
January 18 at the chateau La BrMe near 
Bordeaux, became counsellor of the parlement 
of Bordeaux in 1714, and its president in 
1716. He discharged the duties of his office 
faithfully, but, till defective eyesight hindered 
him, by preference devoted himself to scienti¬ 
fic researches. His first great literary success 
was the Lettres persanes (1721), containing a 
satirical description, put in the mouths of two 
Persian visitors to Paris, of French society. 
Weary of routine work, he sold his office in 
1726, and then settled in Paris. He travelled 
for three years to study political and social 
institutions, visiting, among other places, 
England, where he remained for two years 
(1729-31), mixing with its best society, 
frequenting the Houses of Parliament, study¬ 
ing the political writings of Locke, and 
analysing the English constitution. Causes 
de la grandeur des Romains et de leiir decad¬ 
ence (1734) is perhaps the ablest of his works. 
His monumental De Fesprit des lots (1748) 
was published anonymously and put on the 
Index, but passed through twenty-two 
editions in less than two years. By the spirit 
of laws he means their raison d'etre, and the 
conditions determining their origin, develop¬ 
ment and forms; the discussion of the 
influence of climate was novel. The work, 
which held up the free English constitution 
to the admiration of Europe, had an immense 
influence. In 1750 he published a Defense de 
Fesprit des lots, followed afterwards by 
Lysimaque (1748), a dialogue on despotism, 
Arsace et Ismenie, a romance, and an essay 
on taste in the Encyclopedie. A member of 
the French Academy since 1728, he died, 
totally blind, at Paris, February 10. See 
books by Sorel (trans. 1887), Sir C. P. Ilbert 
(1904), Barckhausen (1907), Churton Collins 
(1908), J. Dedieu (1913), G. Lanson (1932), 
F. T. H. Fletcher (1939), P. Barriere (1946). 
MONTESSORI, Maria (1870-1952), Italian 
doctor and educationalist, bom at Rome, 
studied feeble-minded children, and developed 
(c, 1909), a system of education for children 
of three to six based on spontaneity and 
freedom from restraint. The system was 
later worked out for older children. See her 
The Montessori Method (rev. ed. 1919). 
See Lives by A. M. Maccheroni (Edinburgh 
1947), E. M. Standing (1958). 
MONTEVERDI, Claudio (1567-1643), Italian 
composer, born at Cremona, w'as the eldest 
son of a doctor. As a pupil of Ingegneri at 
Cremona cathedral between 1580 and 1590 
he became a proficient violist and learnt the 
art of composition, publishing a set of three- 
part choral pieces, Cantiunculae Sacrae, at the 
age of fifteen. About 1590 he was appointed 
court musician to the Duke of Mantua, 
with whose retinue he travelled in Switzerland 
and the Netherlands, and whose maestro di 
capella he became in 1602. In 1612 the duke 
died and his successor dismissed Monteverdi, 
who returned to Cremona in straitened 
circumstances with arrears of salary unpaid. 


MONTFORT 

Luckily the post of maestro di capeifa at St 
Mark’s, Venice, fell vacant in 1613, ,and he 
was appointed, remaining there until his 
death. By his efforts the musical reputation 
of that church, sadly declined since the great 
days of the Gabrielis (q.v.j, was restored to 
its former high position. Monte\erdi left 
no purely instrumental compositions. His 
8 books of madrigals, which appeared at 
regular intervals between 1587 and 1638, em¬ 
body in the later examples some audaciously 
experimental harmonies which brought 
much criticism from academic quarters but 
underlined the composer’s originality and 
pioneering spirit, while his first opera, Orfeo 
(1607 ), with its programmatic use of orchestral 
sonorities, its dramatic continuity and the 
obbligato character of the accompaniment, 
marked a considerable advance in the evolu¬ 
tion of the genre. The two surviving operas 
of his later period, II Ritorno d'Hiisse (1641) 
and LTncoronaiione di Poppea (1642), both 
written when he was well past seventy, show 
further development towards the Baroque 
style and foreshadow the use of the leitmotif 
Monteverdi’s greatest contribution to church 
music is the magniScent Mass and Vespers 
of the Vir^n (1610), the excellence of which 
was a deciding factor in his appointment to 
St Mark’s, and which contained tone colours 
and harmonies well m advance of its time. 
Among other new features introduced by 
Monteverdi w'ere the orchestral ritomello, and 
the use of tremolo and pizzicato. Monte¬ 
verdi has been called the ‘ last madrigaiist 
and first opera composer an inaccurate 
designation which, even if it were entirely 
true, would not be the reason for the immense 
importance of his role, which is that of a 
great innovator at one of the most formative 
periods in the history of musical style. See 
works by H. Pmnieres (trans. 1926), G. F. 
Malipiero (Milan 1930), Schrade (1951) and 
Redlich (1952). 

MONTEZ, Lola (1818-61), Irish dancer and 
adventuress, bom at Limerick, after an 
imsuccessful marriage turned dancer at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and while touring Europe, 
came to Munich (1846), where she soon w*on 
an ascendency over the eccentric artist-king, 
Louis I, who created her Countess of Lands- 
feld- For a tw’elvemonth she exercised 
enormous influence in favour of Liberalism 
and against the Jesuits; but the revolution 
of 1848 sent her adrift. She died, a penitent, 
at Astoria, Long Island. See her Autobio¬ 
graphy (1858); books by H. Wyndham 
(1935), L Goldberg (1936), H. Hoidredge 
(1957). 

MONTEZUMA, the name of two Mexican 
emperors: 

Montezuma I (c.l39(>-1464), ascended the 
throne about 1437, annexed Chaleo, and 
crushed the Tlascalans. 

Montezuma II (1466-1520), last Mexican 
emperor, succeeded in 1502, was a distin¬ 
guished warrior and legislator and died during 
the Spanish conquest. (See Cortes). One 
of his descendants wms viceroy of Mexico 
1697-1701. The last, banished from Spain 
for liberalism, died at New Orleans 1836. 
See study by M. Collis (1954). 

MONTFORT, (1) Simon IV de, Earl of 
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Leicester (c. 1160-1218), Norman crusader, 
father of (2), undertook in 1208 the 
crusade against the Albigenses and fell at the 
siege of Toulon. See study by H. J. Warner, 
Albigensiau Heresy (1928). 

(2) Simon de, Earl of Leicester (c. 1208-65L 
English statesman and soldier, son of (1). 
Young Simon was well received by Henry III 
of England in 1230, was confirmed in his title 
and estates in 1232, and in 1238 married the 
king’s youngest sister Eleanor- In 1239 he 
quarrelled with the king and crossed to 
France, but, soon nominally reconciled, was 
again in England by 1242. In 1248, sent as 
king’s deputy to Gascony, Simon put down 
disaffection with a heavy hand. But his 
jealous master listened eagerly to complaints 
against his rule, and arraigned him. Earl 
Simon, acquitted, resigned his post in 1253, 
and returned to England- Bad harvests, 
famine, fresh exactions of Rome and the 
rapacity of foreign favourites had exhausted 
the endurance of the country, and in 1258, at 
Oxford, the parliament drew up the Provisions 
of Oxford, which the king swore solemnly to 
observe. Prince Edward intrigued witli the 
sub-tenants, and the barons quarrelled 
among themselves; and in 1261 the king 
announced that the pope had declared the 
Provisions null and void. All men now looked 
to Earl Simon as leader of the barons and the 
whole nation, and he at once took up arms. 
After some varying success, both sides sought 
an arbitrator in Louis IX of France, who 
decided in the Mise of Amiens for surrender 
to the royal authority. London and the 
Cinque Ports repudiated the agreement, and 
Simon, collecting his forces, surprised the 
king’s army at Lewes, and captured Prince 
Edward (1264). The Mise of Lewes arranged 
that there were to be three electors, Earl 
Simon, the Earl of Gloucester, and the Bishop 
of Hereford, who were to appoint nine coun¬ 
cillors to nominate the ministers of state. To 
aid these councillors in their task a parliament 
was called, in which, together with the barons, 
bishops and abbots, there sat four chosen 
knights from each shire, and for the first time 
two representatives from certain towns. This 
may be looked upon as the germ of our 
modem parliaments. But the great earl’s 
constitution was premature; the barons soon 
grew dissatisfied with the rule of Simon the 
Righteous; and his sons’ arrogance injured 
his influence. Prince Edward, escaping, com¬ 
bined with Gloucester, and defeated Simon at 
Evesham, August 4, 1265. The earl fell, 
crying ‘ God’s grace! ’ People and clergy 
cherished him as a saint; and miracles were 
ascribed to him. See Blaauw, Barons' War 
(1844; 2nd ed. 1871); Constitutional 

History; and Lives by Pauli (1867; trans. 
1876), C. Bemont (1884; trans. 1930), M. 
Creighton (1876), G. W. Prothero (1877), 
S- Bateman (Birmingham 1923), B. C. 
Boulter (1939). 

MONTGOLFIER, Joseph Michel, mo-gol-fyay 
(1740-1810), and Jacques Etienne (1745-99), 
French aeronauts, sons of a paper manu¬ 
facturer of Annonay, became intensely 
interested in the aeronautical theories pro¬ 
pounded by the 14th-century Augustine 
monk, Albert of Saxony, and the 17th- 


century Jesuit priest, Francesco de Luna 
In 1782 they constructed a balloon whose baa 
was lifted by lighting a cauldron of paper 
beneath it, thus heating and rarefying the air 
it contained. A flight of six miles, at 300 feet 
was achieved; but further experiments were 
frustrated by^ the outbreak of the French 
revolution; Etienne being proscribed and 
his brother returning to his paper factory 
Joseph was subsequently elected to the 
Academie des sciences and created a Chevalier 
de la legion d'honneur by Napoleon 

MONTGOJMERIE, (1). See Eglinton 

(2) Alexander (c. 1545-c. 1611), Scottish 
poet, born probably at Hessilhead Castle 
near Beith, was ‘ maister poet ’ to James VI 
He was detained in a Continental prison, and 
embittered by the failure of a law-suit 
involving loss of a pension. Implicated in 
Barclay of Ladyland’s Catholic plot, he was 
denounced as a rebel in 1597. His fame rests 
on the Cherrie and the Slae (ed. Harvey Wood, 
1937), which, partly a love-piece, partly 
didactic, has real descriptive power, with 
dexterous mastery of rhyme. See his works, 
ed. by Cranstoun (Scot. Text Soc. 1886-87; 
supplement by Stevenson, 1910). See works 
by D. Hoffman (Altenburg 1894), C. M. 
Maclean (1915). 

MONTGOMERY, (1) Bernard Law, 1st Vis¬ 
count Montgomery of Alamesn (1887- ), 

British field-marshal, was born November 17, 
the son of the late Bishop Montgomery, and 
educated at St Paul’s School and R.M.C. 
Sandhurst. In 1914-18 war served with the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. Thereafter, 
a succession of staff' and command appoint¬ 
ments brought him to the head of the 3rd 
Division, with which he shared the retreat to 
Dunkirk. In North Africa in 1941 the 8th 
Army had only partially recovered from its 
rough handling by the Axis forces when 
Montgomery was appointed to its command. 
His quality of bravura and supreme ability in 
‘ putting himself over ’ proved invaluable in 
dealing with ‘ Hostilities Only * formations, 
and he speedily restored bruised confidence 
and the will to win. Conforming to General 
Alexander’s sound strategic plans, Mont¬ 
gomery launched the successful battle of 
Alamcin (October 1942). This was energeti¬ 
cally followed up by a series of hard-fought 
engagements that eventually drove the Axis 
forces back to Tunis. Montgomery’s 
subsequent activities in Sicily and Italy were 
solid if somewhat pedestrian. Appointed 
commander for the ground forces for the 
Normandy invasion, his strategy was 
characterized by wariness and unflagging 
tenacity. By deliberately attracting the main 
weight of the German counter-offensive to 
the British flank, he freed the American 
armoured formations to inaugurate the joint 
drive across France and Belgium. His 
attempt to roll up the German right flank by 
way of Arnhem lacked co-ordination and the 
deployment of the proper means to ensure 
success; but his timely intervention helped 
materially to frustrate Rundstedt’s surprise 
offensive of December 1944. Accepting the 
German capitulation on Liineburg Heath, his 
command of the Occupation Forces was 
followed by his appointment as deputy 
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supreme commander to the representative 
contingents serving under NATO. He 
retired in 1958. Montgomery’s forte was the 
set-battle, launched after careful planning 
and never willingly undertaken with, anything 
but the most comprehensive resources in 
men and material. He became field-marshal 
1944, K.C.B. 1942, K.G. 1946, viscount 
1946. See his Normandy to ike Baltic (!947|, 
de Guingand, Operation Victory (1947), his 
controversial Memoirs (1958), and Lives by 
Moorhead (1946) and Peacock (1951). 

(2) Gabriel, Comte de (c. 1530-74), French 
soldier, an officer in the French king’s 
Scottish Guard, at a tournament in 1559 
wounded Henry 11, who died eleven days 
after. He retired to Normandy and England, 
turned Protestant, and returned to become a 
leader of the Huguenot cause. Narrowly 
escaping to Jersey and England from the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, he later landed 
in Normandy, but was compelled to sur¬ 
render the castle of Domfront, taken to 
Paris, and beheaded- See Life by L. Marlet 
(Paris 1890). 

(3) James (1771-1S54), Scottish poet, was 
born at Irvine. The son of a Moravian 
pastor, he settled down, after various 
occupations, as a journalist in Sheffield, 
where in 1794 he started the Sheffield Iris, 
which he edited till 1825. In 1795 he was 
fined £20, and got three months in York 
Castle for printing a ‘ seditious ’ ballad; in 
1796 it was £30 and six months for describing 
a riot. Yet by 1832 he had become a rnoder- 
ate Conservative, and in 1835 accepted from 
Peel a pension of £150. He died at Sheffield. 
His poems (4 vols. 1849) are ‘bland and 
deeply reli^ous ’. Some of his hymns keep 
their place in the hymnals. See Memoirs by 
J. Holland and J. Everett (1856-58) and W. 
Odem Sheffield Poets (1929). 

(4) Robert (1807-55), English preacher and 
poet, was bom at Bath, natural son of 
Gomery, a clown. He studied at Lincoln 
College, Oxford; and from 1843, after some 
years in Glasgow, was‘^minister of Percy 
Chapel, London. The'Omnipresence of the 
Deity (1828; 29th ed. 1855) and Satan (1830) 
are remembered by Macaulay’s onslaught 
in the Edinburgh Review for April 1830. See 
study by E. Clarkson (1830). 

MONTHERLANT, Henri l^^on de, mo-ter- 
la (1896- ), French novelist and play¬ 

wright, was born in Neuiily-sur-Seine. He 
was severely wounded in the first World War, 
after which he travelled in Spain, Africa and 
Italy. Himself a man of athletic interests; in 
his novels, as in his plays, he advocates the 
overcoming of the conflicts of life by vigorous 
action, disdaining the consolation of bour¬ 
geois sentiment. His novels, all showing his 
mastery of style, include the largely auto¬ 
biographical La ReUve du matin (1920), 
Le Songe (1922), Les Bestiaires (trans. 1927, 
The Bullfighters), Les Jeunes Filtes (1935-39); 
La Reine morte is a historical drama. See 
study by M. Saint-Pierre (1949). 
MONTHOLON, Charles Tristan, Marqois de, 
md~todd (1783-1853), French general and 
diplomat, bom at Paris, served in the navy 
and cavalry, was wounded at Wagram, and 
in 1809 was made Napoleon’s chamberlain. 


He accompanied him to St Helena, and with 
Gourgaud published Mdmoires pour servir d 
riiistoire de France sous Napoleon, ecrits sous 
sa dictie (8 vols. 1322-25). Condemned in 
1840 to twenty years’ imprisonment as 
Louis Napoleon’s proposed chief of the staff, 
he w'as liberated in 1S48, having published in 
1846 Ricits de la captivite de Napoleon. 
See Letters, ed. Connard (1906), J. T. 
Tussaud, The Chosen Four fl92Sj. 

MONTI, Vincenzo (1754-1828), Italian poet, 
born at Alfonsine, remarkable for his 
political tergiversation, w^as professor at 
Pavia and historiographer to Napoleon. He 
WTote epics and tragedies and translated 
Homer. See Collected works (Milan 1939-42) 
and books by C, Cantu (Milan 1879), 
E. Beviiagua (Florence 1928), U. Fraccia 
(1947), G. Bastico, Bihiiograpky of M. 
(Florence 1924). 

IVIONTICELLI, Adolphe Joseph Thomas 
(1824-86), French painter, born at Marseilles, 
studied at Paris, where he lived mainly till 
1870, returned to Marseilles, and died there 
in poverty. His most characteristic paintings 
are notable for masses of warm and luxurious 
colour, and va^ue, almost invisible figures, 
in impressionistic style, though he is placed 
with the Barbizon group. See w'orks by 
G. Amaud d’Agnel and E. Isnard (Paris 
1926), L. Guinard (1951), L. Venturi in 
Burlington Magazine (1938). 

2MONTLUC, Blaise de, rno-mk (1502-77), 
French marshal, fought in Italy, and as 
governor of Guienne treated the Huguenots 
with great severity. His Memo ires (best ed. 
1865-72) by Henr\^ TV were called ‘ la bible 
du soldat See Lives by J. J. de Broqua 
(Paris 1924) and J. Le Gras (Paris 1927). 
MONTMORENCY, mo-mor-a-'See, (I) Anne, 
Due de (1493-1567), Marshal and Constable 
of France, grandfather of (2), dis¬ 
tinguished himself at Marignano (1515), 
Mezieres and Bicocca, was taken prisoner 
along with Francis I at Pavia (1525), defeated 
Charles V at Susa (1536) and became 
constable (1538). Susoected by the king of 
siding with the Dauphin, he was banished 
from court in 1541. He wms restored to his 
dignities by Henry II (1547), commanded at 
the disaster of St Quentin (1557), and was 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards. He opposed 
the influence of Catharine de’ Medici, 
commanded against the Huguenots at Dreux 
(1562), and w^as taken prisoner a third time. 
In 1563 he drove the English out of Havre. 
He again engaged Conde at St Denis (1567), 
but received liTs death-w'ound. See Life by 
Decme (1885-S9). 

(2) Henri, Due de (1595-1632), French 
marshal, grandson of (1), commanded 
the Catholics of the south in the religious 
wars (1621-30), took Re and Oleron (1625), 
and penetrated into^ Piedmont (1630). But 
provoked into rebellion by Richelieu, he was 
defeated at Castelnaudary and beheaded at 
Toulouse. See Life by Hartmann (1928). 
MONTPENSIER, Anne Marie Louise 
d’Orleans, Duchesse de, mo-pa-syay (1627- 
1693), known as ‘ La Grande Mademoiselle % 
a niece of Louis XIII, she supported her 
father and Conde in the Fronde, where she 
commanded an army and later the Bastille. 
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After a period in disgrace she returned to the 
court and wished to marry M. de Lauzun, but 
the king refused his consent for many years. 
Her marriage in the end was not successful 
and her last years were spent in religious 
duties. See her Mimoires (1729 and later 
edns.), Lives by B. N. de C. La Force (Paris 
1927), A. Ducasse (1937), F. Steegmullcr 
(1955) and Y. Sackville-West (1959). 

MONTROSE, James Graham, Marquis of 
(1612-50), Scottish general, was educated at 
St Andrews and travelled in Italy, France 
and the Low Countries. He returned in the 
very year (1637) of the Service-book tumults 
in Edinburgh, and he was one_ of the four 
noblemen who drew up the National Coven¬ 
ant. In 1638 he was dispatched to Aberdeen, 
which he occupied for the Covenanters, 
When Charles invited several Covenanting 
nobles to meet him at Berwick, Montrose 
was one of those who went; and the Pres¬ 
byterians dated his ‘ apostasy ’ from that 
interview. In the General Assembly of 1639 
he showed disaffection towards the Covenant. 
In the second Bishops’ War Montrose was 
the first of the Scottish army to ford the 
Tweed (August 20, 1640); but that very 
month he had entered into a secret engage¬ 
ment against Argyll. It leaked out that he 
had been communicating with the king; he 
was cited before a committee of the Scottish 
parliament, and next year was confined five 
months in Edinburgh Castle. In 1644 he 
quitted his forced inaction at Oxford, and, 
disguised, made his way into Perthshire as 
lieutenant-general and Marquis of Montrose. 
At Blair Atholl he met 1200 Scoto-Irish 
auxiliaries under Macdoncll (‘ Colkitto ’), 
and the clans quickly rallied round him. On 
September 1 he routed the Covenanters 
under Lord Elcho at Tippermuir near Perth. 
He next gained a victory at Aberdeen 
(September 13), and took the city, which was 
this time abandoned for four days to the 
horrors of war. The approach of Argyll with 
4000 men compelled Montrose to retreat; 
but he suddenly appeared in Angus, where he 
laid waste the estates of the Covenanting 
nobles. Later, receiving large accessions 
from the clans, he marched into the Campbell 
country, devastated it, drove Argyll himself 
from his castle at Inveraray, and then 
wheeled north towards Inverness. The 
‘ Estates ’ placed a fresh army under Baillie, 
who was to take Montrose in front, while 
Argyll should fall on his rear; but Montrose 
instead surprised and utterly routed Argyll 
at Inverlochy, February 2, 1645. He then 
passed with fire and sword through Moray 
and Aberdeenshire, eluded Baillie at Brechin, 
captured and pillaged Dundee (April 3), and 
escaped into the Grampians. On May 4 he 
defeated Baillie’s lieutenant at Auldearn 
near Nairn, and on July 2 routed Baillie 
himself at Alford; towards the end of the 
month he marched southward with over 
5000 men. Baillie, following, was defeated 
with a loss of 6000 at Kilsyth (August 15); 
this, the most signal of Montrose’s six 
victories, seemed to lay Scotland at his feet, 
but the clansmen slipped away home to 
secure their booty. Still, with 500 horse and 
1000 infantry, he had entered the Border 


country, when, on September 13, he was 
surprised and routed by 6000 troopers under 
David Leslie at Philiphaugh near Selkirk 
Escaping to Athole, lie endeavoured, vainly 
to raise the Highlands; on September’s 1646 
he sailed for Norw^ay, and so passed to’Pans’ 
Germany and the Low Countries, When 
news of Charles’s execution reached him he 
swore to avenge the death of the martyr and 
undertaking a fresh invasion of Scotland’ 
lost most of his little army by shipwreck in 
the passage from Orkney to Caithness but 
pushed on to the borders of Ross-s’hire 
where, at Invercharron, his dispirited remnant 
was cut to pieces, April 27, 1650. He was 
nearly starved to death in the wilds of 
Sutherland, when he fell into the hands of 
Macleod of Assynt, who delivered him to 
Leslie, and, conveyed with all contumely to 
Edinburgh, he was hanged in the High 
Street, May 21, 1650. Eleven years after¬ 
wards his mangled remains were collected 
from the four airts, and buried in St Giles’ 
where a stately monument was reared to him 
in 1888. Montrose’s few passionately loyal 
poems are little known, save the one stanza 
‘ He cither fears his fate too much’, &c.; 
even its ascription to Montrose (first made 
in 1711) is doubtful. See Latin Memoirs by 
his chaplain. Dr Wishart (Amsterdam 1647; 
Eng. trans. 1893); Mark Napier’s Memoirs 
of Montrose {1^3^; 4th ed. 1856); Lives by 
J. Buchan (1913; new ed., 1957), C. V. 
Wedgwood (1952) and M. Irwin, Proud 
Servant (a novel, 1934). 

MONTUCLA, Jean lEtienne, rno-tUk-la (1725- 
1799), French mathematician, born at 
Lyons, wrote the first history of mathematics 
worthy of the name. 

MONTYON, Jean Baptiste Auget, Baron de, 
rno-tyo (1733-1820), French lawyer and phil¬ 
anthropist, is best known for the prizes he 
established for scientific and literary achieve¬ 
ments. He also wrote on economics from 
a philanthropic point of view. See Life by 
L. Guimbaud (1909). 

MOODY, (1) Dwight Lyman (1837-99), 
American evangelist, born at Norlhfield, 
Mass., February 5, was a shopman in 
Boston, and in 1856 went to Chicago, where 
he engaged in missionary work. In 1870 he 
was joined by Ira David Sankey (1840-1908), 
who was born at Edinburgh, Pennsylvania. 
In 1873 and 1883 they visited Great Britain 
as evangelists. Moody preaching and Sankey 
singing; afterwards they worked together 
in America. Moody died in 1899. See Lives 
by his sons W. R. Moody (1930), P. D. 
Moody (1938) and by G. Bradford (1927). 
See also Sankey’s Autobiography (1906). 

(2) William Vaughn (1869-1910), American 
poet and dramatist, wrote The Mask of 
Judgment (1900), The Death of Eve, The 
Firebringer, See., as well as prose plays and 
dramas, of which the best known were The 
Great Divide (1906) and The Faith Plealer 
(1909). See Collected Works (1912), Letters, 
ed. D. G. Mason (1913), and Lives by E. H. 
Lewis (1914), D. C. Henry (Boston 1934). 

MOON, William (1818-94), English inventor of 
type for the blind, was born in Kent. Partially 
blind from the age of four. Moon became 
totally blind in 1840 and began to teach blind 
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children. Dissatisfied with existing systems 
of embossed type, he invented a system based 
on Roman capitals, and he later invented 
a stereotype plate for use with his t 3 ^e. 
Although requiring more space, his type is 
easier to learn and is still widely used. See 
Life by J. Rutherford (1898). 

MOORE, (1) Albert Joseph (1841-93), 
English painter, son of (14), brother of (8), 
is best known for his helienic decorative 
paintings. See Life by A. L. Baldry (1894). 

(2) Anne, nee Pegg (1761-1813), English 
impostor, from 1807 to 1813 the 'fasting 
woman of Tutbury % then proved a fraud. 
See Life by E. Anderson, and various accounts 
(1809-13). 

(3) Edward (1712-57), English dramatist, 
was a London linen-draper, born at Abingdon, 
who, going bankrupt, took to writing plays, 
the Gamester (1753) his best-known produc¬ 
tion. He also edited The World (1753-57). 
See Life by J. H. Caskey (New Haven 
1927). 

(4) Francis (1657-1715), English astrologer, 
born at Bridgnorth, practised physic in 
London, and in 1700 started ‘ Old Moore’s ’ 
astrological almanac. 

(5) George (1852-1933), Irish writer, was 
the son of a landed gentleman in South-West 
Ireland who was an M.P. and bred horses 
for racing. Moore’s youth was spent partly 
there and partly in London. He early 
became an agnostic, abandoned the military 
career proposed for him by his family, and 
lived a bohemian life in London before his 
father’s death in 1870 left him free to follow 
his bent as a dilletante artist and writer in 
Paris. After ten years of this life Zola’s 
example revealed to him his true metier as a 
novelist of the realist school. His importance 
as a wTiter is that in the years of relative 
poverty in London, that is from 1880 to 
1892, he introduced this type of fiction into 
England. Arnold Bennett confessed his debt 
to Moore’s A Mummefs Wife (1884), and 
it is not difficult to see the same influence 
on Somerset Maugham and others. Esther 
Waters (1894), the last of his novels in this 
vein, was regarded as rather offensive, but 
these novels of low life, drawn from Moore’s 
own experience of racing touts and shabby 
lodgings, introduced the public to a wider 
world than the fashionable novel of the day- 
The Boer war saw Moore seif-exiled to 
Ireland—such was his hatred of England’s 
wars—and this had the double effect of 
raising Ms interests, as in Evelyn Innes (1898), 
and Sister Teresa (1901), to love, theology' 
and the arts, and encouraging his preoccupa¬ 
tion with the texture of his prose which more 
and more engaged his attention. The Irish 
scene also helped to woo him from sordid 
realism as in A Drama in Muslin (1886), and 
the stories in An Untilled Field (1903). 
Moore returned to England early in the 
century and eventually occupied the flat in 
Ebury Street whence emanated dialogues, 
conversations {Conversations in Ebury Street) 
and confessions—a sure sign that he^ had 
exhausted his experience for novel writing. 
He had already written Confessions of a 
Young Man (1888), but now we have Memoirs 
of My Dead Life (1906) and the belated (and 


inferior) In Single Strictness (1926). The 
most famous of his works in this sort is Hail 
and Farewell in three parts, Ave (191!), Salve 
(1912) and Vale (1914). The malicious 
element in this trilogy in which he wrote 
about his friends and his associates in setting 
up the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, particularly 
W. B. Yeats, does not take from Moore’s 
claim to be one of the great memoirists. 
With his prose style now perfected, he now 
turned in his last phase to romanticize 
history', beginning with the masterpiece The 
Brook Kerith (1916), which relates an apocry'- 
phal story of Paul and Jesus among the 
Essenes. The slightly archaic English in this 
novel enhances the limpid parity of his 
diction. Heloise and Abelard (19211 tells the 
famous love-story with distinction and 
compassion. In the mythical Aphrodite in 
Aulis (1930), the manner begins to pall on us, 
as ail contrived manners must in the end. 
See studies by John Freeman (1922) and 
Humbert Wolfe (1931). Also Nancy Canard, 
Memories of George Moore (1956), and short 
study in F. Swinnerton, The Georgian 
Literary Scene (1935). 

(6) George Edward (1873-1958), English 
empiricist philosopher, leader of the philo¬ 
sophical revolution against idealism, brother 
of (13), born November 4, in London, was 
educated at Dulwich College and read classics 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, until he was 
persuaded by a senior feliow-siudent, Bert¬ 
rand Russell, to change over to philosophy. 
With the latter, he suffered a brief infatuation 
with Hegelian idealism, brilliantly represented 
at Cambridge by McTaggart (q.v.), but it 
was the singularity of such philosophers’ 
claims, as for example, that time is unreal, 
that drove Moore to philosophizing in 
protest- Awarded a prize fellowship In 1898, 
he struck the first blow for philosophical 
‘ common sense ’ in an article in the periodical 
Mind (1899) entitled ‘ The Nature of Judg¬ 
ment ’. This effected Russell’s ‘ emancipation 
from idealism’ and in 1903, that red letter 
year in modem British philosophy, three 
great works appeared by the tw'o friends. 
Russell’s Principles of Mathematics^ Moore’s 
famous Mind article, ‘ The Refutation of 
Idealism ’, and his Principia Ethica, a restate¬ 
ment of which appeared as a famous mono- 
^aph. Ethics (1916), wxitten while he was 
living in Edinburgh and Richmond (1904—11). 
Moore made the important discovery, 
overlooked by almost all moral philosophers, 
particularly the Utilitarians, that the word 
‘ good ’ cannot be defined in terms of natural 
qualities, because whichever of them are 
chosen for this special role, it will always 
make sense to ask whether anything possess¬ 
ing them is good. His further classification 
of goodness as a simple, non-natural quality 
is controversial, but nevertheless his teaching 
and outlook dominated what later became 
known as the ‘ Bloomsbury circle Leonard 
Woolf, Low^es Dickinson, Keynes and 
Forster included. In 1911 he returned to 
Cambridge as university lecturer in Moral 
Science and became professor of Mental 
Philosophy and Logic (1925-39). He also 
followed Stout as editor (1921-47) of the 
periodical Mind and made it the outstanding 
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philosophical journal of the English-speaking the Victoria and Albert Museum 
world. In 1925 he published his important Museum of Modern Art, New York and in 
essay entitled ‘ A Defence of Common many other public galleries. See the Life 
Sense in Contemporary British Philosophy, by G. C. Argan, the monographs edited bv 
vol. i (1925), and emerged as a disciple of Sir Herbert Read (1949 and 1955), and studv 
Reid in his British Academy Lecture, ‘ The by E. Neumann (trans. 1960). ^ 

Proof of an External World ’ (1939). Moore (10) John (1729-1802), Scottish physician 
showed that philosophy must not undermine and writer, father of (11), after studv- 
comnion-sense matters of fact, but rather ing medicine and practising in Glasgow 
provide an analysis of them. This Socratic travelled with the young Duke of Hamilton 
analytical quest, he pursued v/ith supreme 1772-78, and then settled in London. His 
honesty. In a ‘ Reply to My Critics ’, in The View of Society in France, Switzerland 
Philosophy of G. E. Moore, P. A. Schilpp Germany, and Italy (1779-81) was well 
(2ud edn. 1952), he characteristically admitted received; but the novel Zeluco (1789), which 
that in the case of the two major problems suggested Byron’s Childe Harold, is today the 
with which he had wrestled all his life, the least forgotten of his works. Moore died at 
objectivity of goodness and the problem of Richmond. _ See Memoir by Anderson 
perception, he was still unable to make up his prelixed to his Works (7 vols. 1820). 
mind between two incompatible views. He (11) Sir John (1761-1809), British general 
also paid a truly self-effacing tribute to a son of (10), born at Glasgow, distinguished 
former student and later colleague, Wittgen- himself in the descent upon Corsica (1794) 
stein, whose lectures (1930-33) he attended and served in the West Indies (1796) in 
and recorded in Philosophical Papers (1959). Ireland (1798), and in Holland (1799). He 
Moore lectured in America (1940-44), w^as was in Egypt in 1801, obtaining the Order of 
elected F.B.A. in 1918 and awarded the O.M. the Bath; and in 1802 served in Sicily and 
in 1951. See also Philosophical Studies Sweden. In 1808 he was sent with a corps of 
(1922), Some More Problems in Philosophy 10,000 men to strengthen the English army 
(1954), study by A. R. White (1958), and in Spain, and in August assumed the chief 
G. J. Warnock, English Philosophy since 1900 command. In October he received instme- 
(1958). tions to co-operate with the Spanish forces in 

(7) Gerald (1899- ), English pianoforte the expulsion of the French from the Penin- 

accompanist, born at Watford, studied music sula, and moved his army from Lisbon 
at Toronto and established himself as an towards Valladolid. But Spanish apathy, 
outstanding accompanist of the world’s French successes elsewhere, and the intrigues 
leading singers and instrumentalists, a of his own countrymen soon placed him in a 
constant performer at international music critical position. When the news reached 
festivals and a notable lecturer and T.V. him that Madrid had fallen, and that Napo- 
broadcaster on music. See his engaging and Icon was marching to crush him with 70,000 
instructive account of his art and experiences men, Moore, with only 25,000, was forced to 
in The Unashamed Accompanist (1943; n.c. retreat. In December he began a disastrous 
1959). march from Astorga to Coruna, nearly 250 

(8) Henry (1831-95), English painter, son miles, through a mountainous country, made 

of (14), brother of (1), starting as a landscape almost impassable by snow and rain, and 
painter, later achieved great success as a sea harassed by the enemy. They reached 
painter and became A.R.A. (1886) and R.A. Coruna in a lamentable state; and Soult was 
(1893). waiting to attack as soon as the embarkation 

(9) Henry Spencer (1898- ), English should begin. In a desperate battle on 

sculptor, born at Casllcford, Yorkshire, the January 16, 1809, the French were defeated 
son of a coal-miner, studied at Leeds with the loss of 2000 men. Moore was 
and at the Royal College of Art, London, mortally wounded by a grape-shot in the 
where he taught sculpture from 1924 moment of victory, and was buried early next 
to 1931, and from 1931 to 1939 he morning (as in Wolfe’s poem). See Lives by 
taught at the Chelsea School of Art. He his brother (1835) and Gen. Maurice (1897), 
travelled in France, Italy, Spain, U.S.A. and and Maurice’s reply in his edition of Moore’s 
Greece, and was an official war artist from Diary (1904) to strictures in Oman’s Penin- 
1940 to 1942. During this time he produced siilar War, Also Lives by B. Brownrigg 
a famous series of drawings of air-raid (1923), C. Oman (1953), and study by J. F.C. 
shelter scenes. In 1948 he won the Inter- Fuller (1925). 

national Sculpture Prize at the Venice (12) Thomas (1779-1852), Irish poet, born 
Biennale. ^ He is recognized as one of the at Dublin, May 28, the son of a Catholic 
most original and powerful modern sculptors, grocer, was educated at Trinity College, 
producing mainly figures and groups in a Dublin, and the Middle Temple. His 
semi-abstract style based on the organic translation of Anacreon (1800) proved a 
forms and rhythms found in landscape and great hit, and, with his musical talent, 
natural rocks. His interest lies in the procured him admission to the best society, 
spatial, three-dimensional quality of sculp- In 1803 appointed registrar of the Admiralty 
ture, an effect he achieves by the piercing of court at Bermuda, he arranged for a deputy 
his figures- His principal commissions and returned after a tour of the States and 
include the well-known Madonna and Child Canada. In 1811 he married an actress, 
in St Matthew’s Church, Northampton Bessy Dyke, and later settled in Wiltshire. 
(1943^4) and the decorative frieze (1952) on Meanwhile Moore had published the earlier 
the Time-Life building, London. Examples of the Irish Melodies (1807-34) and The 
of his work may be seen in the Tate Gallery, Twopenny Post-bag (1812), whose tropes at 
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once glittered and stung. In 1817 the long- 
expected Lalla Rookh appeared, dazzling as a 
firefly, for which Longmans paid him 3000 
guineas; the Irish Melodies brought in £500 
a year; but Moore had ' a generous contempt 
for money his Bermuda deputy embezzled 
£6000, and in 1819, to avoid arrest, he went 
to Italy and tlien to Pans. He returned in 
1822 to Wiltshire, w'here he passed his last 
thirty years, during which he wrote lives of 
Sheridan and Byron and other works. In 
1835 he received a pension of £300, but his 
last days were clouded by the loss of his two 
sons. Moore in his lifetime was popular as 
only Byron. His muse was light, airy, grace¬ 
ful, but soulless. He is best in his lyrics. 
See his Memoirs, ‘ edited ’ by Lord John 
Russell (8 vols. 1852-56), and studies by 
Stephen Gwynn (1905), L. A. G. Strong 
(1937), H. M. Jones (N.Y. 1937). 

(13) Thomas Sturge (1870-1944), English 
poet, critic and wood-engraver, brother of 
(6), born in Sussex, is known as the author of 
polished verse of classical style, works on 
Diirer and other artists and as a distinguished 
designer of book-plates. See Life by F. L. 
Gwynn (1952;. 

(14) William (1790-1851), English painter, 
father of (1) and (8), a well-known portrait 
painter in York, he was the father of thirteen 
sons, several of whom also became w^eii- 
known artists. 

MOR, More or Moro, Anthoals (1519-75), 
Dutch portrait-painter, born at Utrecht, in 
1547 entered the Antwerp guild of St Luke; 
in 1550-51 visited Italy, in 1552 Spain, and 
in 1553 England where he was knighted (Sir 
Anthony More), and painted Queen Mary. 
From about 1568 he lived at Antwerp. See 
Life by V. Hymans (Brussels 1910). 

MO RAND, Paul, mo-ra (1889- ^ ), French 

diplomat and writer, born in Paris. Whose 
diplomatic posts included the secretaryship 
of the French embassies in London—where 
he was also minister plenipotentiary in 1940— 
Rome and Madrid. He turned to writing in 
1920, beginning with poetry, then publishing 
short stories and novels, with their back¬ 
ground of cosmopolitan life in post-war 
Europe. These include Ouvert lanuit (1922). 
Fermi la nuit (1923) and Lewis et Irene 
(1924). He became head of the official 
French tourist bureau in 1932, thereafter 
writing mainly travel books, studies of cities, 
and political and biographical works. 
MORANT, PhiHp (1700-70), English anti¬ 
quary and historian, an Essex clergyman, he 
wrote The History of Essex (2 vols. 1760- 
1768), other historical and theological works, 
and also edited some of the ancient records of 
parliament. 

MO RATA, Olympia (1526-55), Italian scholar 
and poetess, daughter of the poet Morato, 
she gave public lectures when fifteen; but, 
having in 1548 married the German physician 
Andreas Grundler, she followed him to 
Germany, became a Protestant, and, reduced 
to penury, died at Heidelberg, leaving 
numerous Latin and Greek poems, a treatise 
on Cicero, dialogues, letters, &c. See the 
monograph by Bonnet (4th ed. Paris 1865). 
MORATIN, Leandro de (1760-1828), Spanish 
dramatist and poet, bom at Madrid, 


wrote a number of successful comedies in¬ 
fluenced by French ideas and especially by 
Moiiere. His acceptance of the post of 
librarian to Joseph Bonaparte resulted in his 
exile to Paris in 1814. See w’-orks by J. M. 
Rubio (Valencia 1893), F. Venizer (Paris 
1909). 

MORAY, James Stuart, Earl of (1531-70), 
regent of Scotland, the natural son of 
James V of Scotland, by a daughter of Lord 
Erskine, in 1538 was made prior in 
commendam of St Andrew's, in 1556 joined 
the Reformers. In 1561 he was dispatched 
to France, to invite Ms half-sister. Queen 
Mary, to return to her kingdom; and on her 
arrival he acted as her prime minister. In 
1562 she created him Earl of Moray, and 
also of Mar; and he put dowm for her the 
Border banditti, and defeated Huntly at 
Corrichie. On her marriage to Damley 
(1565) he appealed to arms, but was forced 
to take refuge in England. He did not return 
to Edinburgh till the day after Rizzio’s 
murder (in 1566), to which he w-'as privy. In 
April 1567 he withdrew to France, but next 
August w’as recalled by the nobles in arms 
against Mary, to find her a prisoner at 
Lochleven, and himself appointed regent of 
the kingdom. On Mary’s escape he defeated 
her forces at Langside (May 13, 1568), and 
was one of the commissioners sent to England 
to conduct the negotiations against her. 
After his return to Scotland, by his vigour 
and prudence he succeeded in securing the 
peace of the realm and settling the affairs of 
the church. But on January 20, 1570, he 
was shot at Linlithgow by James Hamilton 
of BothweUhaugh, who was instigated by 
Mary’s adherents, and prompted also, it 
may be, by personal enmity. See also 
Randolph, Sir Thomas. See study by M. 
Lee (1953). 

MORDAUNT. See Peterborough. 

MORE, (1) Hannah (1745-1833), English 
writer, was born at Stapleton near Bristol, 
February 2. She wrote verses at an early 
age, and in 1762 published The Search after 
Happiness, a pastoral drama. In 1774 she 
was introduced to the Garricks, Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, and the best literary society 
of London. During this period she wrote 
two tales in verse, and two tragedies, Percy 
and The Fatal Secret, both of which were 
acted. Led by her religious views to withdraw 
from society, she retired to Cowslip Green 
near Bristol, where she did much to improve 
the condition of the poor. Her essays on 
The Manners of the Great and The Religion 
of the Fashionable World, her novel Coelebs in 
Search of a Wife (1809), and a tract called 
The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain were her most 
popular works. See Lives by Miss tiarland 
(1901), Miss Meakin (1911), M. A. Hopkins 
(1947), M. G. Jones (1952) and her Letters, 
ed. R. B. Johnson (1925). 

(2) Henry (1614-87), English philosopher, 
known as the ‘ Cambridge Platonist w'as 
educated at Eton and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where he became fellow in 1639, 
and remained all his life. He gave himself 
entirely to philosophy, especially to Plato 
and the Neoplatonists; and his earlier 
rationality gradually gave place to hopeless 
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mysticism and theosophy. His Divine though his later work shows a return tn 
Dialogues (1668) is a work of unusual classical and traditional forms. His work^ 
interest; his Philosophicall Poems include -Syrtcj (1884), Cantilenes 
Ijy Dr Grosart (‘Chertsey Library’ 1878), Le Pelerin passiond (1891) and Les Standi 
and by Bullough (1931). See Lives by Ward (1905), the masterpiece of his classical nerioH 
(1710; new ed. 1911), P. R. Anderson (N.Y. See studies by M. Barres (Paris 19im ana 
1933), and F. J. Powicke, Cambridge Plato- R. Niklaus (Paris 1936). ^ 

nists ri926). MOREAU, Jean Victor, mor~d (1761-18 

(3) Sir Thomas (1478-1535), English French general, born at Moriaix, August 11 

statesman, born in London, February 7, the the son of an advocate, he studied law but 
son of a judge, was educated at Oxford at the Revolution commanded the volunteers 
under Colet and Linacre. Having completed from Rennes, served under Dumouriez in 
his legal studies at New Inn and Lincoln’s 1793, and in 1794 was made a general of 
Inn, he was for three years reader in Fumival’s division; he took part, under Pichegru in 
Inn, and spent the next four years in the reducing Belgium and Holland. In command 
Charterhouse in ‘ devotion and prayer on the Rhine and Moselle he drove the 
During the last years of Flenry VII he became Austrians back to the Danube, was forced to 
under-sheriff of London and member of retreat and later deprived of his command 
parliament. Introduced to Henry Ylll In 1798 he took command in Italy and 
through Wolsey, he became master of skilfully conducted the defeated troops to 
requests (1514), treasurer of the Exchequer France. The party of Sieyes, which Wr- 

(1521), and chancellor of the Duchy of threw the Directory, offered him the dictator- 
Lancaster (1525). He was Speaker of the ship; he declined it, but lent his assistance 
House of Commons, and was sent on missions to Bonaparte on 18th Brumaire. In command 
to Francis I and Charles V. On the fall of of the army of the Rhine, he gained victory 

Wolsey in 1529, More, against his own after victory over the Austrians in 1800, drove 
strongest wish, was appointed lord chan- them back behind the Inn, and at last won the 
cellor. In the discharge of his office he decisive battle of Hohenlinden. Napoleon 
displayed a primitive virtue and simplicity, grown very jealous of Moreau, accused him 
The one stain on his character as judge is of sharing in the plot of Cadoudal (q.v.)- 
the harshness of his sentences for religious and a sentence to two years’ imprisonment 
opinions. He sympathized with Colet and (1804) being commuted to banishment 
Erasmus in their desire for a more rational Moreau settled in New Jersey. In 1813 he 
theology and for radical reform in the accompanied the Emperor of Russia in the 
manners of the clergy, but like them also he march against Dresden, where (August 27) 
had no promptings to break with the historic a French cannon-ball broke both his legs, 
church. He saw with displeasure the succes- Amputation was performed, but he died at 
sive steps which led Henry to the final schism Laun in Bohemia, September 2. He was 
from Rome. In 1532 he resigned the buried in St Petersburg. See works by 
chancellorship. In 1534 Henry was declared Beauchamp (trans. 1814), E. Picard (Paris 
head of the English Church; and More’s 1905) and Daudet (1909). 
steadfast refusal to recognize any other head MORERI, Louis,(1643-80), French 
of the church than the pope led to his sentence scholar, born in Provence, took orders, and 
for high treason after a harsh imprisonment was a noted preacher at Lyons, where he 
of over a twelvemonth; he cheerfully met his published his Grand Dictionnaire historique 
fate by beheading on July 7, 1535. More was (1674; 20th ed. 1759; Eng. trans. 1694). In 
twice married; his daughter Margaret, the 1675 he went to Paris, and laboured at the 
wife of his biographer William Roper, was dictionary’s expansion till his death, 
distinguished for her high character, her MORESBY, John (1830-1922), English ad- 
accomplishments, and her pious devotion to miral and explorer, born at Allcrton, Somer- 
her father. By his Latin Utopia {1516; Eng. set, known for his exploration and survey 
trans. 1556) More takes his place with the work in New Guinea, where he discovered 
most eminent humanists of the Renaissance, the fine natural harbour now fronted by 
His History of King Richard HI (1513) ‘ begins Port Moresby, which was named after him. 
modern English historical writing of distinc- MORETTO DA BRESCIA, properly Ales- 
tion ’. From Erasmus we realize the virtues sandro Bonvicino (1498-1554), Italian painter, 
and attractions of a winning rather than an was born in Brescia, where he painted for 
imposing figure. In 1935 he was canonized, several churches and also became a fine 
See Lives by Roper (ed. Hitchcock 1935), portrait painter. See Pater’s Miscellaneous 
Harpsfield (ed. with Rastell’s fragments. Studies (1895), and study by G. Gombosi 
1932), Bridgett (1891), C. Hollis (1934), A. (Basel 1943). 

Cecil (1936), L. Pane (1953), E. E. Reynolds MORGAGNI, Giovanui Battista, mor-gan'yee 
(1953), J. Farrow (1954); also Campbell on (1682-1771), Italian physician, bom at 
Utopia (1930), his edition of the English Forll, became professor of Medicine at 
IFor/cj (1931), Chambers and others, Fame 0 / Padua and founded the science of patho- 
Blessed Thomas More (1930), Routh, More logical anatomy. Sec book by G. Bilancioni 
and his Friends (1934), and Correspondence (Rome 1922), and H. E. Sigerist, Great 
ed. E; F. Rogers (1947). Doctors (1933). 

MOREAS, Jean, orig. Yannis Papadiamanto- MORGAN, (1) Augustus Be. See De Morgan 
poulos (1856-1910), French poet, born at (1). 

Athens, wrote first in Greek, then settled in (2) Charles Langbridge (1894-1958), 
Paris (1879) and became a leader of the English author, was born in Kent, son of 
Symbolist school, to which he gave its name. Sir Charles Morgan, civil engineer. He 
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ser\^ed in Atlantic and China waters as a 
midshipman, 1911-13, but finding the life 
uncongenial {vide his Gunroom, 1919), 
resigned. He rejoined the navy, however, in 
1914 and was later interned in Holland until 
1917. On repatriation, he went to Oxford 
University, where he became a well-known 
personality. In 1921, on leaving Oxford, he 
joined the editorial staff* of The Times, and 
was their principal dramatic critic from 1926 
until 1939. Under the pen-name of ‘ Men¬ 
ander ’ he also wrote for The Times Literary 
Supplement critical essays of a mellow^ 
meditative sort, called Reflections in a Mirror, 
which w'ere later (1944-45) collected in two 
series. In Liberties of the Mind (1951) the 
urbanity has disappeared and Morgan 
reveals himself as deeply disturbed by the 
age’s loss of liberty in mental and moral 
judgments and choices. His novels and 
plays show high professional competence, 
but it is not a substitute for the vivid and the 
urgent, which they so signally lack. Portrait 
in a Mirror (1929), which won the Femina- 
Vie Heureuse prize in 1930, is Morgan’s most 
satisfying novel. Later w^orks show too 
much preoccupation with values of the 
heart to the detriment of narrative sweep, and 
his earnestness seems unduly solemn, 
pompous and vaguely sentimental. None 
the less. The Fountain (1932) won the Haw- 
thomden prize and The Voyage (1940) won 
the James Tait Black Memorial prize. His 
plays are The Flashing Stream (1938), The 
River Line (1952) and The Burning Glass 
(1953). See study by Duffin (1959). 

(3) Sir Heni^ (c. 1635-88), British buc¬ 
caneer, born in Glamorganshire of good 
family, seems to have been kidnapped at 
Bristol, and shipped to Barbadoes. Joining 
the buccaneers, he conducted triumphant, 
unbridled expeditions against Spanish posses¬ 
sions (Porto BeUo, Maracaybo, Panama, &c.). 
He died lieutenant-governor of Jamaica, 
See Haring’s Buccaneers in the West Indies 
(1910), and Lives by C. Hutcheson (1890) 
and W. A. Roberts (1933). 

(4) John Pierpoint (1837—1913), American 
financier, was bom at Hartford, Conn., the 
son of Junies Spencer Morgan (1813-90), 
founder of the international banking firm of 
J. S. Morgan and Company. His house 
organized the Steel Tmst, formed an Atlantic 
shipping combine, controlled railways, &c. 
Philanthropist and art-collector, he left over 
£15,000,000. His like-named only son 
(1867-1943) placed contracts, raised loans, 
&,c., for the British government during the 
first World War. See Lives by H. L. Satterlee 


(1939) and F. L, Allen (1949). 

(5) Lady, n^e Sydney Owenson (1780-1859), 
Irish novelist, was born in Dublin. Her 
father, a theatrical manager, failing into 
difficulties, she supported the family, first as 
governess, next as author. In 1812 she 
married Thomas Charles Morgan, M.D. 
(1783-1843), afterwards knighted. Her 
works—rattling novels, verse, travels, &c.— 
include St Clair (1804), The Wild Irish Girl 
(1806), O'Donnel (1814) and Memoirs (1862). 

(6) Lewis Henry (1818-81), American 
archaeologist, was bom at Aurora, N.Y., 
became a lawyer at Rochester, and served in 


the state assembly (1861) and senate (1868). 
An authority on American-lndian tribal 
culture, he WTOte The League of the Iroquois 
(1851), The American Beaver (1868), Consan¬ 
guinity and Affinity (1869), Ancient Society 
(1877), House-life of the American Aborigines 
(1881), &c. 

(7) William De. See De Morgan (2). 
MORGHEN, Raphael (1758-1833), Italian 
engraver, bom at Naples, known for his 
plates after Raphael, Leonardo (notably The 
Last Supper) and others, under the patronage 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. See wnrk by 
Fred. R. Halsey (New York 1885). 

MORIER, James Jostinian (1780-1849), 
English novelist, son of the consul at Smyrna, 
turned to literature after a diplomatic career. 
His _great w*ork is that inimitable picture of 
Persian life. The Adventures of Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan (1824), with the less brilliant Hajji 
Baba in England (1828). 

MORIXE, Eduard, maeFi-ke (1804-75), 
German poet and novelist, bom in Lud- 
wdgsburg, entered the theological seminary 
at Tubingen in 1822 and became vicar of 
Kleversulzbach in 1834, retiring in 1843. He 
w'as w^eak, hypochondriacal, unhappily 
married_ and lazy, yet he produced a minor 
masterpiece in Mozart auf der Relse nach Frag 
(1856) and many poems of delicacy and 
beauty with something of the deceptive 
simplicity of Heine. These were collectively 
published in 1838. Three volumes of his 
collected letters, edited by H. Mayne, 
appeared between 1909 and 1914. 

MORIN, or Morhms, Jean (1591-1659), 
French theologian, wrote on ecclesiastical 
antiquities, and was a founder of biblical 
criticism. 

MORISON, (1) James (1816-93), Scottish 
divine, a Kilmarnock United Secession 
minister, bom at Bathgate, in 1843, with three 
other ministers, founded the Evangelical 
Union, its system a modified Independency. 
He removed to Glasgow in 1851. 

(2) Robert (1620-83), Scottish botanist, a 
native of Aberdeen, having borne arms as a 
royalist, retired to France, took his M.D. at 
Angers (1648), and had charge of the garden 
of the Duke of Orleans- Charles II made 
him one of his physicians, ‘ botanist royal 
and professor of Botany at Oxford. His 
chief work is Plantarum Historia Universalis 
Oxoniensis (1680). 

(3) Stanley (1889- ), English typo¬ 

grapher, typographical adviser to Cambridge 
University Press and to the Monotype 
Corporation, _ designed the Times New 
Roman type, introduced in 1932, edited The 
Times Literary Supplement (1945-47) and is 
the author of many works on typography and 
calligraphy. He also edited the history of 
The Times (1935-52). 

MORISOT, Berthe Marie FauMne, mo-ree-so 
(1841-95), French painter, a great-grand¬ 
daughter of Fragonard, was the leading 
female exponent of _ Impressionism. Her 
early work shows the influence of Corot, who 
was her friend and mentor, but her later style 
owes more to Renoir. She herself exercised 
an influence on Manet, whose brother 
Eugene she married- See her Correspondance, 
ed. Rouart, trans. B. W. Hubbard (1957). 
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MORITZ, Karl Pliilipp, md-rits' (1756-93), 

German writer, born at Hameln, was in 
turn hat-maker’s apprentice, actor, teacher 
and professor. Self-educated, he travelled 
in England and Italy and wrote Reisen eines 
Deutschen in England (1783), and Reisen eines 
Deutschen in Italien (1792-93). His autobio¬ 
graphical novel, Anton Reiser (1785-90), in¬ 
fluenced Goethe. Moritz was a precursor of 
the German Romantic movement, delved into 
the past, and wrote Versuch einer deutschen 
Prosodie (1786), which he dedicated to 
Frederick the Great. See studies by M. 
Dessoir (Berlin 1889) and H. Henning (1908). 
MORLAND, George (1763-1804), English 
painter, was born in London, June 26, the 
eldest son of the crayonist Henry Morland 
(1712-97), who brought him up with extreme 
rigour. From the time he was his own master, 
his life was a downward course of drunken¬ 
ness and debt. Yet in the last eight years of 
his life he turned out nearly nine hundred 
paintings and over a thousand drawings, 
many of them hastily completed to bring in 
money and inferior in quality. His strength 
lay in country subjects (pigs, gypsies, and 
stable interiors). He died of brain-fever in a 
Holborn sponging-house. See works by 
Dawe (1807), Ralph Richardson (1895), J. T. 
Nettleship (1899), G. C. Williamson (1904), 
Sir W. Gilbey (1907). ^ 

MORLEY, (1) Christopher Darlington (1890- 
1957), American novelist and essayist, born 
in Haverford, Pa., was a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford. His style is distinguished by its 
whimsical urbanity and an occasional flight 
into satiric fantasy. His work includes 
Parnassus on Wheels (1917), Thunder on the 
Left (1925), Swiss Family Manhattan (1932), 
Human Being (1932), Streamlines (1937), 
Kitty Foyle (1939), The Ironing Board (1949) 
and a book of poems, The Middle Kingdom 
(1944). 

(2) Henry (1822-94), English writer and 
editor, born in London, became a lecturer 
(1857-65) and professor of English (1865-89) 
at London University, wrote biographical 
and critical works, and edited ‘ Morley’s 
Universal Library ’ of English classics. Sec 
Life by Solly (1899). 

(3) John, 1st Viscount Morley (1838-1923), 
English Journalist, biographer, philosophical 
critic. Radical politician and statesman, was 
born at Blackburn, December 24. Educated 
at Cheltenham and Lincoln College, Oxford, 
he was called to the bar, but chose literature 
as a profession. His works (collected 1921 
et seq'y include Edmund Burke (1867), 
Critical Miscellanies (1871-77), Voltaire 
(1872), On Compromise (1874), Rousseau 
(1876), Diderot and the Encyclopaedists (1878), 
Richard Cobden (1881; new ed. 1896) and 
Studies in Literature (1891). From 1867 till 
1882 he edited the Fortnightly Review; and 
he was editor of the ‘ English Men of 
Letters ’ series, writing the volume on 
Burke, whilst for the ‘ English Statesmen ’ 
he wrote Walpole (1889). From 1880 to 1883 
he edited the Pall Mall Gazette. His articles 
and speeches in favour of Home Rule made 
him Gladstone’s most conspicuous supporter. 
In 1886 he was a successful Irish Secretary, 
and again in 1892-95, He sat for Newcastle 


1883-95, for Montrose Burghs from 1896 
until his elevation to the peerage in 1908, was 
secretary for India in 1905-10 (repressing 
sedition and making the government more 
representative), and lord president of the 
Council from 1910 till Britain entered the 
war, August 1914. O.M. (1902), he wrote 
a great life of Gladstone (4 vols. 1903), and 
Recollections (1917). See studies by Morean 
(1924), All Khan, Braybrooke (1924), F W 
Hirst (1927). 

(4) Samuel (1809-86), English woollen 
manufacturer, politician and philanthropist 
born in Homerton, the son of a hosier. By 
1860 he had greatly extended his father’s 
business with mills in Nottingham, Leicester 
and Derbyshire. Deeply religious, he was a 
conscientious employer, a supporter of the 
temperance movement and was a Liberal 
M.P. (1865-85). Sec Life by E. Hodder 
(1887). His son Arnold (1849-1916) was 
Chief Liberal Whip and P.M.G. (1892-95). 

(5) Thomas (1557-1603), English composer, 
was a pupil of William Byrd (q.v.). He 
became organist at St Paul’s cathedral, and 
from 1592 was a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal. He is best known for his A Flaine and 
Easie Introduction to Practical I Musicke 
(1597), written in entertaining dialogue with 
the purpose of encouraging part-singing for 
pleasure; also for his volumes of madrigals 
and canzonets, which include such evergreen 
favourites as ‘ Now is the month of maying’, 

‘ My bonny lass she smilcth ’ and ‘ It was a 
lover and his lass *. He was compiler of the 
collection called, in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth, The Triumphes of Oriana (1603). 

MORNAY, Philippe de. Seigneur du Plessis- 
Marly (1549-1623), a French statesman, 
converted to X^rotestantism in 1560, and 
nicknamed the * Pope of the Huguenots ’. 
His treatise on Christianity was translated 
into English in 1589 at the instance of his 
dead friend, Sir Philip Sidney. 

MORNY, Charles Auguste Louis Joseph, Due 
dc (1811-65), was believed to be the son of 
Queen Hortense and the Comte de Flahaiilt, 
and so half-brother of Louis Napoleon. Born 
in Paris, and adopted by the Comte de 
Morny, he served in Algeria; but soon 
quitted the army, and in 1838 turned a 
manufacturer of beet-root sugar. Ever 
after he was mixed up in all sorts of specula¬ 
tions. Chosen a deputy in 1842, he quickly 
became prominent in financial questions. 
After 1848 he supported his half-brother, 
took a prominent part in the coup d'itat^ and 
became minister of the Interior, In 1854-65 
he was president of the Corps legislatif, and 
was ambassador to Russia in 1856-57. He 
is the ‘ Due de Mora ’ in Daudet’s Nabob. 
See Lolide’s FrUre d'empereur (1909) and 
Life by M. Chapman (1931). 

MORONI, Giovanni Battista (1525-78), Italian 
portrait and religious painter, was bora at 
Bondo near Albino. A splendid example of 
his style is The Tailor in the National Gallery, 
London. See study by Lendorlf (Bologna 
1939). 

MORPHY, Paul (1837-84), American advo¬ 
cate and chess champion, was born at New 
Orleans. 

MORRIS, (1) George Pope (1802-64), 
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American poet, author of ‘ Woodman, spare 
that Tree \ was born in Philadelphia, founded 
and edited the New York Mirror (1823), and 
died in New York. 

(2) Gouverneur (1752-1816), American 
statesman, bom in Morrisania, N.Y., 
January 31, was admitted to the bar in 1771. 

In 1780 he lost a leg by an accident. Assis¬ 
tant in the finance department 1781-84, in 
1787 he took his seat in the convention that 
framed the U.S. constitution, and in 1788 
sailed for Paris. The greater part of 1791 he 
spent in England as Washington’s agent, and 
then till 1794 was U.S. minister to France. 
Returning to America in 1798, he sat in the 
Senate 1800-03, and died November 6. See 
Memoirs by Jared Sparks (1832), monograph 
by Roosevelt (1888), and Morris’s Diary and 
Letters (1889). 

(3) Sir Lewis (1833-1907), Welsh poet, 
born in Carmarthen, January 23, was 
educated at Sherborne and Jesus College, 
Oxford. Songs of Two Worlds (3 vols. 
1871-75) by ‘A New Writer’ was followed 
in 1876 by The Epic of Hades^ which ran into 
several series, and more verse and drama. 

In 1895 he w’as made a knight-bachelor. 

(4) Reginald Owen (1886-1948), English 
composer and writer on music, was born in 
York. He taught at the Royal College of 
Music, London, and at the Curtis Institute, 
Philadelphia, and published Contrapuntal 
Technique in the 16th Century (1922). 

(5) Robert (1734-1806), the ‘ Financier of 
the American Revolution went early from 
Lancashire to Philadelphia, was a signatop" 
of the Declaration of Independence, and in 
old age was a prisoner for debt. See Life by 
W. G. Sumner (1892). 

(6) Tom (1821-1908), ‘ the Nestor of golf’, 
was bom in St Andrews, and served an 
apprenticeship as golf-bail maker with the 
celebrated Allan Robertson. He went to 
Prestwick as green-keeper in 1851, w^on the 
championship belt in 1861-62, 1864, 1866, 
having returned to St Andrews as green-keeper 
in 1863. His son ‘Tommy’ (1851-75) was 
the best player of his time, and carried off the 
champion belt by winning it three times in 
succession (1868-70). 

(7) William (1834-96), English craftsman 
and poet, was educated at Marlborough and 
Exeter College, Oxford. He meant to take 
orders, but his friendship with members of 
the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, particularly 
Burne-Jones, made him realize that his 
interest in theology was limited to an ardent 
love of Gothic architecture. From archi¬ 
tecture he turned, on Rossetti’s advice, to 
painting, which he practised professionally 
from 1857 to 1862, when he discovered his 
true metier and also his social gospel, the 
revival of the handicrafts and finally the 
revolutionizing of tiie ait of house decoration 
and furnishing in England. To this end he 
founded, with the help of his pre-Raphaelite 
associates, the firm of Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner and Company. Morris decoration 
and furnishing have, like other fashions, 
passed out and even become slightly ridi¬ 
culous, but his experience as a master- 
workman added to his enthusiasm for the 
Gothic persuaded him that the excellence of 


mediaeval arts and crafts came from the joy 
of the free craftsman which was destroyed by 
mass-production and capitalism. In 1883 
he joined the Social Democratic Federation 
and a year later on its disruption he organized 
the Socialist League. English socialism has 
far less to do with Continental Marxism than 
with the Utopia imagined for it by Morris. 
His two prose romances. The Dream of John 
Ball (1888) and News from Nowhere ('1891) 
were romances of socialist propaganda, 
charming but a little fatiguing too, owing to 
the sense of unreality. His other prose 
romances being inspired by his late enthusi¬ 
asm for the Icelandic sagas do not suffer in 
this way—these include The House of the 
Woifings (1889), The Roots of the Mountains 
(1890) and The Story of the Glittering Plain 
(1891). These all show that trait which 
appeared in his first volume of poetiy. The 
Defence of Guinevere (1858), that is, a 
primitivism in which the brutalities of 
chivalrous life are blended with soft romance. 
Tennyson had not dared to show that side 
of the age of chivalry. The long narrative 
poems, The Life and Death of Jason (1867) and 
The Earthly Paradise (1868-70) are perhaps 
too prolix" for modem taste and they suffer 
from Morris’s idea of the epic as anything a 
‘ singer ’ could knock off as he wove at the 
loom. Chaucer is his model in The Earthly 
Paradise and his framework allows for 
alternate Greek and mediaeval tales with 
beautiful seasonal intercalations. Norse 
inspiration, how^ever, gave his muse a decided 
lift— Sigurd the Volsimg (1876), with its 
savagery and sense of doom expressed in 
something like Homeric dactylUcs, is his best 
narrative poem. Later, as we have seen, the 
rose romance almost exclusively occupied 
is leisure, but Poems by the Way (1891) 
chanted revolutionary socialism. His Virgif s 
Aeneid (1875) and Homer’s Odyssey cannot 
rank high as translation, for he has gothicized 
them out of recognition, but passages in. 
them have a bizarre charm. The translation 
of many of the Icelandic sagas in which he 
collaborated with Magnusson are more 
Mthful to the text. His exuberant energy 
and love of beautiful craft caused him in 
1890 to set up the Kelmscott Press at Ham¬ 
mersmith, whence issued his own works and 
reprints of classics. A brief notice of Morris 
hardly does justice to his influence in the 
waning Victorian era—his resistance to 
technology and mass production and to high 
finance was no doubt vain and perhaps his 
nostalgic mediaevaiism was not the best way 
of resisting them, but his career was a symbol 
of the revolt of man against the machine and 
of the love of beautiful things in the home 
and in public places. Collected Works (24 
vols., edited by May Morris, 1910-15); 
Lives by J. W. Mackail (1899), May Morris 
(1936) and E. P. Thomson (1955); also 
Margaret Grennan, W, Morris, Mediaevalist 
and Revolutionary (1945). 

MORRISON, (1) Arthur (1863-1945), English 
novelist, bora in Kent, became a clerk, 
then a journalist- He wrote some detective 
stories, but his reputation rests on his 
powerfully realistic novels of London life 
such as A Child of the Jago (1896). 
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(2) Herbert Stanley, Baron Morrison of 
Lambeth (1888- ), British politician, born 

at Lambeth, London, was educated at an 
elementary school and by intensive private 
reading. After being an errand-boy and a 
shop-assistant, he helped to found the London 
Labour Party, and became its secretary in 
1915. Mayor of Hackney from 1920 to 1921, 
he entered the L.C.C. in 1922, becoming its 
leader in 1934; he grouped together London’s 
passenger transport system, and much of the 
credit for the ‘ Green Belt ’ was due to him. 
He was M.P. for South Hackney three times 
between 1923 and 1945, when he was elected 
for East Lewisham. In Winston Churchill’s 
Cabinet he was home secretary and minister 
of home security. He was a powerful figure 
in the post-war social revolution, uniting 
the positions of deputy prime-minister, lord 
president of the Council, and leader of a 
Commons which enacted the most formidable 
body of legislation ever entrusted to it. For 
seven months in 1951 he was, less felicitously, 
foreign secretary. In 1951 he became deputy 
leader of the opposition and a Companion of 
Honour, and in 1955 was defeated by Hugh 


congress appropriated 30,000 dollars for n 
telegraph line between Washington and 
Baltimore. His system, widely adopted nt 
last brought him honours and rewards Thp 
well-known Morse code was evolved bv him 
for use with his telegraph. See his Letten and 
Journals^ ed. by his son (1915) : Live*; Kv 

O. W, Larkin (Boston 1954), J. L Latlam 
(N.Y. 1954). ’ -Latiiam 

MORTARA, Edgar (1852-1940), Italian Jew 
principal in the ‘ Mortara ’ case, was in 
1858 carried off from his parents by the 
Archbishop of Bologna, on the plea that he 
had, when an infant, been baptized bv a 
Catholic maid-servant. The refusal of the 
authorities to give him up to his parents 
excited great indignation in England He 
became an Augiistinian monk, and retained 
his Christian faith. 

MORTIER, Edouard Adolphe Casirair Joseph 
Duke of Treviso, mor-tyay (1768-1835)’ 
French soldier, marshal of Napoleon, cam¬ 
paigned brilliantly in Germany, Russia and 
Spain. He held high office under Louis- 
Philippc, at whose side he was killed bv a 
bomb. 


Gaitskcll in the contest for the leadership of 
the Parliamentary Party. He was created a 
life peer in 1959. He wrote How London is 
Governed (1949) and Government and Parlia¬ 
ment (1954). See Autobiography (1960). 

(3) Richard James. Sec Zadkiel. 

(4) Robert (1782-1834), Scottish missionary. 
He was born near Morpeth or Jedburgh, and 
after studying theology in his spare time in 
1807 was sent to Canton by the London 
Missionary Society. In 1809-14 he translated 
and printed the New Testament. By 1819, 
with some help, he had done the same with 
the Old Testament; and in 1823 he completed 
his great Chinese Dictionary. In 1818 he 
established an Anglo-Chinese College at 
Malacca. After a visit to Europe (1824-26) 
he returned to China, where he spent the 
rest of his life. See Lives by his widow 
(1839), Townsend (1888), M. Broomhall 
(1924), L. Ride (Hong Kong 1957). 

MORRITT, John Bacon Sawrey (1772-1843), 
English traveller and scholar, who, after trav¬ 
elling in the East and surveying the site of 
Troy, returned to England and was an 
M.P. for many years. He is best remembered 
as a friend of Sir Walter Scott, who dedicated 
Rokeby to him. 

MORROW, Dwight Whitney (1873-1931), 
American diplomat and finance expert, born 
at Huntington, W. Va., became a leading 
member of the banking firm of J. P. Morgan, 
and in 1927 was appointed ambassador to 
Mexico. See Life by Nicolson (1935). 

MORSE, Samuel Finley Breese (1791-1872), 
American artist and inventor, the eldest son 
of Rev. Dr Jedidiah Morse, geographer, was 
born at Charlestown, Mass. He graduated 
at Yale in 1810, went to England to study 
painting, and was a founder and first presi¬ 
dent of the National Academy of Design at 
New York. He studied chemistry and 
electricity, and in 1832 conceived the idea 
of a magnetic telegraph, which he exhibited 
to congress in 1837, and vainly attempted to 
patent in Europe. He struggled on heroically 
against scanty means until 1843, when 


MORTIMER, Favell Lee, nde Bevaa (1802- 
1878), English writer, a keen educationalist 
wrote many books for children, the most 
popular being Peep of Day, After the death 
of her husband, a clergyman, she devoted 
herself to the care of the destitute. 

MORTIMER, Earls of March. Sec Edward 
11 and HI. 

MORTON, Earls of, a branch of the family 
of Douglas (q.v.): 

James Douglas, 4tli Earl (c, 1525-81), 
regent of Scotland, the younger son of Sir 
George Douglas of Pittendriech near 
Edinburgh, became Earl of Morton in right 
of his wife, and in 1563 was made lord high 
chancellor. Conspicuous in Rizzio’s assas¬ 
sination (1566), he fled to England, but 
obtained his pardon from tlie queen. He 
was privy to the design for Darnley’s murder, 
but purposely absented himself from Edin¬ 
burgh (1567); and, on Bothwell’s abduction 
of Mary, he joined the confederacy of the 
nobles against them. He figured prominently 
at Carberry Hill; discovered the ‘ Casket 
Letters’; led the van at Langside (1568); 
and, after the brief regencies of Moray, 
Lennox, and Mar, in November 1572 was 
himself elected regent. His policy was in 
favour of Elizabeth, from whom in 1571 he 
was receiving bribes; and his high-handed 
treatment alike of the nobles and of the 
Presbyterian clergy, liis attempts to restore 
episcopacy, and the rapacity imputed to him 
swelled the number of his enemies. He 
seemed to have retrieved his temporary 
downfall by the seizure two months later of 
Stirling Castle (May 1578); but Esmd Stuart 
in 1580 completely supplanted him in young 
King James’s favour; and on June 2, 1581, 
as ‘ art and part ’ in Darnlcy’s murder, he 
was beheaded with the ‘ Maiden ’ in the 
Edinburgh Grassmarket. 

MORTON, (1) Henry Vollam (1892- ), 

English author and journalist who began his 
career on the staff of the Birmingham Gazette 
in 1910 and became assistant editor in 1912. 
He is the author of many informative and 
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informal travel books, including The Heart 
of London (1925), In the Steps of the Master 
(1934), Middle East (1941), In Search of 
London (1951). others in the In Search of, , . 
series, and A Wanderer in Rome (1957). 

(2) John {c. 1420-1500), English cardinal 
and statesman, born at Milborne St Andrew 
m Dorsetshire, practised as an advocate in 
the Court of Arches. He adhered with great 
fidelity to Henry VI, but after the battle of 
Tewkesbury he made his peace with Edward 
IV and was made master of the rods and 
Bishop of Ely. Richard III imprisoned him, 
but he escaped, and joining Henry YII, was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury and 
chancellor (1486). In 1493 he became a 
cardinal. See Gairdner’s Henry VII (1889), 
and a Life of Morton by Woodhouse 
(1895). 

(3) John Cameron Andrieu Bingham 

Michael (1893- ), English author and 

journalist, after serving through the first 
World War took up writing and has 
published many books of humour, fantasy 
and satire, as well as a number of historical 
works including several on the French 
Revolution. Since 1924 he has contributed 
a regular humorous column to the Daily 
Express under the name of ‘ Beachcomber 

(4) John Maddison (1811-91), English 
dramatist, son of (6), born at Pangbourne, 
became a prolific writer of farces (mostly 
from the French), but is best remembered 
as the author of Cox and Box (1847). The 
rise of burlesque was his ruin and he became 
a ‘ poor brother ’ of the Charterhouse. See 
the memoir by Clement Scott prefixed to 
Plays for Home Performance (1889). 

(5) Levi Parsons (1824-1920), American 
banker and politician, bom at Shoreham, 
Vt., began as a country storekeeper’s 
assistant, and in 1863 founded banking- 
houses in New York and London. In 
1878-80 he was returned to confess as a 
Republican, in 1881-85 was minister to 
France, vice-president of the U.S. (1889-93), 
governor of New York State (1895-96). See 
Life by McElroy (1930). 

(6) Thomas (1764-1838), English dramatist, 
father of (4), bom in Durham, quitted 
Lincoln’s Inn for play-writing, and produced 
Speed the Plough (1798, with its invisible 

Mrs. Grundy ’), The Blind Girl (1801), Town 
and Country (1807), School for Grown 
Children (1826), and other popular plays. 
For thirty-five years he lived at Pangbourne 
near Reading, till in 1828 he removed to 
London. See study by R. A. L. Mortvedt in 
Summaries of Harvard Theses (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935). 

(7) Thomas (1781-1832), Scottish ship¬ 
builder, inventor about 1822 of the patent 
slip, which provides a cheap substitute for a 
dry dock. 

(8) William Thomas Green (1819-68), 
American dentist, bom at Charlton, Mass., 
in 1846 was the first to employ in opera¬ 
tions anaesthesia produced by sulphuric ether. 
See Life by R. M. Baker (N.Y. 1946). 

MORYSON, Fynes (1566-1630), English 
traveller, was bom at Cadeby, Lines, and 
after becoming a fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, he travelled over Europe and the 


Levant, and published his Itinerary (1617; 
complete ed. 4 vols. Glasgow 1907-08). 
MOSCHELES, Ignaz, md'she-les (1794— 
1870), Bohemian pianist and composer, 
bom at Prague of Jewish parents, was by 
1808 the favourite musician and music- 
master of Vienna. He taught in London from 
1825, and from 1844 in Leipzig. He edited 
in English Schindler’s Life of Beethoven 
(1841). See Life by his wife, Ms Corres¬ 
pondence with Mendelssohn (trans. 1888) and 
Fragments of an Autobiography (1899). 
MOSCHUS, mos'kus (fl. 150 b.c.), Greek 
poet of Syracuse, was author of a short epic 
Europa. His works are generally printed 
along with those of Theocritus and Bion, 
and there is a fine prose translation of the 
three by Andrew Lang (1889). 

MOSCICKI, Ignacy, mosk-cheets'kee (1867- 
1946), president of Poland, w^as bom at Mier- 
zanow.^ An ardent patriot, he spent many 
years in Switzerland, where he became a 
chemist. He later returned to Poland, where 
he was a professor of Chemistry until 1926, 
when his friend Pilsudski made him president. 
In 1939 he fled to Rumania and then retired 
to Switzerland where he died. 

MOSELEY, Henry Gwyn Jeffreys (1887- 
1915), English physicist, a lecturer under 
Rutherford at Manchester and later at 
Oxford began research in radioaciivity' 
and determined by means of X-ray spectra 
the atomic numbers of the elements. His 
brilliant career was cut short at Gallipoli. 
MOSER, (1) George Michael (1704-83), Swiss 
gold chaser and enameller, father of (2), 
coming early to London, became the head 
of his profession. A founder-member of the 
Royal Academy, he was elected the first keeper. 

(2) Mary (?1744~1819), English flower 
painter, daughter of (1), was one of the 
founder members of &e Royal Academy, 
and an intimate friend of the Royal family. 
MOSES (Heb. Mosheh) (14th-15th cent, b.c.), 
Hebrew prophet and lawgiver, according 
to the Pentateuch led the people of Israel 
out of Egypt by way of Sinai, Kadesh and 
Moab (where he died) towards the Holy Land. 
The Pentateuch used to be regarded as his 
work; but most modem critics agree that its 
historical portions, as well as most of the 
legislative documents, belong to a much later 
time. See Gressmann. Mose und seine Zeit 
(1913), Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, 
study by M. Buber (1946). 

MOSES, Anna Mary, known as Grandma 
Moses (1860- ), American primitive 

artist, born in Washington County, N.Y. 
She began to paint at about the age of 
seventy-five, mainly country scenes remem¬ 
bered from her childhood—‘ old timey 
things ... ail from memory Since her first 
show in New York in 1940, she has had great 
popular success in the United States. See 
her My Life's Story (1952). 

MOSHEIM, Johann Lorenz von, mds'him 
(1694-1755), German theologian, bom at 
Liibeck, in 1723 became professor of 
Theology at Helmstedt, and in 1747 at 
Gottingen. His Institutiones Htstoriae 
Ecclesiasticae (1726; new ed. 1755) proved 
him, in Gibbon’s phrase, ‘ full, rational, 
correct, and moderate % and was translated 
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into English. See Lives by J. Murdock 
(1841), K. Heussi (1906). 

MOSLEY, Sir Oswald Ernald, 6th Bart. 
(1896- ), English politician, successively 

Conservative, Independent and Labour M.P., 
was a member of the 1929 Labour govern¬ 
ment. He later resigned and became leader 
of the British Union of Fascists. Detained 
under the Defence Regulations during the 
second World War, he founded a new' 
‘ Union ’ Movement in 1948. His vision of 
a politically and economically united Europe 
is embodied in his Europe: Faith and Flan 
(1958). He married the Hon. Diana Milford 
in 1936. See study by J. Drennan (1934). 
MOSSADEGH, Mohammed (1881- ), Per¬ 

sian statesman, born in Tehran, obtained his 
doctorate of laws in Keuchatel in 1914, held 
oifice in Persia in the 1920’s, returned to 
politics in 1944, and directed his attack on 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., which, by his 
Oil Nationalization Act of 1951 (in which 
year he became prime minister), he claimed 
to have expropriated. His government was 
overthrown by a Royalist uprising in 1953, and 
he was imprisoned. He was released in 1956. 
MOSZKOWSKI, Moritz, mosh-kof'skee 
(1854-1925), Polish composer and pianist, 
bom at Breslau, taught at the Kullak 
Academy, Berlin, and later lived in Paris. 
A prolific composer for piano and orchestra, 
he is now remembered almost solely for his 
lively Spanish Dances. 

MOTHERWELL, William (1797-1835), Scot¬ 
tish journalist and poet, a native of Glasgow, 
from 1819 to 1829 sherifl-clerk depute of 
Renfrewshire, published Minstrelsy, Ancient 
andModeriv(AZ\9) and other verse collections. 
See Memoir prefixed to his Poetical Remains 
(1848). 

MOTLEY, John Lothrop (1814-77), American 
historian and diplomat, was born in Dor¬ 
chester, Mass., studied at Harvard and 
several German universities, and began a 
diplomatic career. He soon turned to liter¬ 
ature, however, and, after two indifferently 
received novels, fully ten years were spent on 
his Rise of the Dutch Republic (1856), which 
established his fame. This was continued 
in the History of the United Netherlands 
which appeared in 1860-69. In 1861-67 he 
was minister to Austria, in 1869-70 to Great 
Britain, being summarily recalled through 
a feud between Grant and Sumner. His last 
work was The Life and Death of John Barne- 
veld, a biography which is virtually a part of 
his main theme. See Memoir by O. W. 
Holmes (1878); his Correspondence edited 
by G. W. Curtis (1888); Motley and his 
Family: Further Letters (1910); short Life 
by Prof. Jameson (1897); and study by 
C, Lynch (Washington, D.C., 1944). 

MOTT, John R. (1865-1955), American 
Y.M.C.A. leader, born at Livingston Manor, 
New York, became known the world over by 
his work for the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Student Volunteer Movement 
and World Missionary Conference (1910). 
See Lives by B. J. Matthews (1934) and G. M. 
Fisher (N.Y. 1953). 

MOTTE, William de la (1775—1863), English 
painter, of Huguenot ancestry, was born at 
Weymouth, He became well-known for his 
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water-coloiu landscapes and exhibited at the 
Royal Academy for many years. ™ 

Anthony, mo-m (1660- 
PFk English playwright and translator 
left Rouen for London after the revora 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (1685) and after 
a time took up journalism. He is best 
known for his translations of Rabelais and 
BonQinxote. See Lives by Van Laun (1880) 
R. N. Cunningham (1933); bibliography bv 
R. N. Cunningham (1933). y oy 

MOTTRAM, Ralph Hale (1883- ), English 

novelist, born in Norwich, began his workine 
life as a banker and did not become a writer 
until comparatively late. Galsworthy his 
friend for many years, is the main influence 
to be discerned in his work and is seen 
nowhere more clearly than in his first book 
Spanish Farm (1924), a war novel in the 
o See his autobiographical 

Window Seat, or Life Observed (1954). 
MOULINS, Master of, moo-li {c. 1460-^ 
1529), French artist whose principal work was 
the triptych in Moulins Cathedral of the 
Virgin and Child, and he is regarded as the 
most accomplished French artist of the time 
The influence of Hugo van dcr Goes can be 
seen in his vividly-coloured and realistic 
paintings, and some authorities identify him 
with Jean Pcrrcal or Jean dc Paris, court 
painter to Charles VIII. 

MOUNTBATTEN, surname assumed in 1917 
by (1) and members of the Battenbcrg family 
(q.v.) in Britain: ^ 

(1) Prince Louis Alexander (1854-1921) 
father of (2), married in 1884 the eldest 
daughter of the Princess Alice of Hesse and 
became Marquess of Milford Haven in 1917 
having relinquished his German titles and 
taken the surname, Mountbatten. He was 
first sea lord (1912-14) and'!admiral of the 
Fleet (1921). 

(2) Louis (Francis Albert Victor Nicholas), 
1 st Earl Mountbatten of Burma (1901- ), 
British sea-lord, the younger son of the 
Marquis of Milford Haven (Prince Louis of 
Battenbcrg), was educated at Osborne and 
Cambridge University, entering the Royal 
Navy in 1913. Commanding the 5th dest¬ 
royer flotilla in 1939, in 1942 he was made 
chief of combined operations. Appointed 
C.-in-C. S.E. Asia, he saw Burma reconquered 
before presiding over the transfer of power in 
India as viceroy and governor-general. 
Service afloat in 1952 was followed by his 
appointment as first sea lord in 1955 and as 
chief of the defence staff in 1959. He was 
created an earl in 1947. Sec R. Murphy, 
The Last Viceroy (1948). Fie married in 1922, 
the Hon. Edwina Cynthia Annette Ashley 
(1901-60), who rendered distinguished service 
particularly during the London ‘ Blitz ’ 
(1940-42) to the Red Cross and St John’s 
Ambulance Brigade, of which she became 
superintcndent-in-chicf in 1942. As Vicereine 
of India (1947) her work in social welfare 
brought her the friendship of Gandhi. She 
died suddenly while on an official tour in 
Borneo and was buried at sea off Portsmouth. 
See M- Masson, Edwina (1958). 

(3) Prince Philip. See Edinburgh, Duke 
OP. 

MOUNTEVANS» Edward Ratcliffe Garth 
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Rassell Evans, 1st Baron (1881-1957), British 
admiral, educated at Merchant Taylor’s 
School, entered the Royal Navy in 1897. In 
1900-04 he was second-in-command to 
Scott’s Antarctic expedition. In the 1914-18 
war he fought at Jutland, and in command of 
H.M.S. Broke —in company with Comman¬ 
der Peck—^he scored an outstanding victory 
over four German destroyers. In 1929 he 
was appointed rear admiral commanding 
the Royal Australian Navy, subsequently 
serving as C.-in-C. Africa Station. Recalled 
in 1939, he assumed the post of London 
regional commissioner. He was made a 
baron in 1945. See his Keeping the Seas 
(1920) and South with Scott (1921). 
MOUSSORGSKY, Modest Petrovich (1835- 
1881), Russian composer, bom at Karevo 
(Pskov), was educated for the army but 
resigned his commission in 1858 after the 
onset of a nervous disorder and began the 
serious study of music under Balakirev. A 
member of the Glinka-inspired nationalist 
group in St Petersburg, which included 
Dargomizhsky and Rimsky-Korsakov, Mous- 
sorgsky first made a name with his songs, 
among them the well-known setting of 
Goethe’s satirical ‘ Song of the Flea ’ (1879); 
but his great masterpiece is the opera Boris 
Godunov^ first performed at St Petersburg in 
1874; his piano suite Pictures from an 
Exhibition (1874) has also kept a firm place 
in the concert repertoire.^ Further operas 
and large-scale works remained uncompleted 
as the composer sank into the chronic 
alcoholism which hastened his early death. 
His friend Rimsky-Korsakov undertook the 
task of musical executor, arranged or 
completed many of his unfinished works and 
rearranged some of the finished ones, some¬ 
times to the detriment of their robust 
individuality. See studies by von Riesemann 
(1935) and Calvacorossi (1946). 

MOYNIHAN, (1) Berkeley George Andrew, 
1st Baron Moynihan of Leeds (1865-1936), 
an outstandingly skilful and bold English 
operating surgeon, was born in Malta. He 
held various posts at the Leeds General 
Infirmary, specializing in the techniques of 
abdominal, gastric and pancreatic operations. 
The driving impulse of his life was the 
promotion of scientific surgery, and he set 
out his doctrine in his Abdominal Operations 
(1905). He formed the Moynihan Chinirgical 
Club, was active In starting the Association 
of Surgeons of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and was also a leader of the movement to 
found the British Journal of Surgery. He was 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons 
from 1926 to 1932. Knighted in 1912, he 
was created a baronet in 1922, and raised to 
the peerage in 1929. 

(2) Rodrigo (1910- ), English painter 
studied at the Slade School, and joined the 
London Group in 1933. From 1943 to 1944 
he was an official war artist, and was professor 
of Painting at the Royal College of Art 
1948-57. Most of his works are of an irn- 
pressionist nature, with soft tones (e.g. his 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth TI as Princess 
Elizabeth), but he has now changed to non- 
figurative painting—of equal sensitivity. 
Elected R.A. in 1954, he resigned in 1957. 


MOZART, Wolfgang Amadeus Chrysostom, 
md'tsahrt (1756-91), Austrian composer, 
the younger child of Leopold Mozart, 
Kapellmeister to the Archbishop of Salzburg, 
where he was born. He made his first 
professional tour through Europe when he 
was six years old. Other tours followed and 
a period of study in Italy, and in 178! Mozart 
settled in Vienna as Konzertnneister to the 
Archbishop, who had moved thither from 
Salzburg. He was badly treated, however, 
and resided when his employer left the city. 
He married Constanze Weber, cousin of the 
composer, who was a charming wife but a 
wretched manager; and debts and difficulties 
increased. The lively opera Die Entfilhrung 
aus dem .Semf/paved the way for the Marriage 
of Figaro (1786), which created a furore. The 
extraordinary success of Don Giovanni (1787) 
made it impossible for the court still to 
overlook the composer, and he was appointed 
‘ Kammer-Musicus ’ to Joseph 11, at a salary 
of £80 a year. The emperor ordered a new 
opera, Cosi fan iutte, but owing to his death 
and the indifference to art of Leopold II, the 
composer reaped no pecuniary benefit. His 
carelessness, improvidence, and senseless 
generosity overwhelmed him with endless 
embarrassments. In 1791 Schikaneder, a 
theatre manager, begged of him a new opera 
on an incoherent subject of his own The 
Magic Flute, which, at first coldly received, 
ended by making Schikaneder’s fortune. In 
writing the noble Requiem Mass com¬ 
missioned for Count Walsegg, he felt he was 
writing his own requiem; and he caught 
typhus and died before it w'as finished. He 
w^as buried in the common ground of St 
Mark’s Churchyard. Mozart wrote more 
than 600 compositions; he left no branch 
of the art unenriched by his genius. Gifted 
with an inexhaustible vein of the richest, 
purest melody, he is at once the glory and 
the reproach of the Italian school; for, while 
he surpasses all Italians on their own chosen 
ground, his strict training in the German 
school placed at his seryke wonderful 
resources of harmony and instrumentation. 
Of forty-one symphonies three hold pre- 
eminence—the C major (called the * Jupiter ’), 
G minor and E flat. The quartets are veiy 
beautiful and exceedingly original. His 
pianoforte sonatas and those for the_ violin 
and piano are few of them of great impor¬ 
tance except in the development of musical 
form, but his piano concertos are brilliant. 
The complete works were indexed in 1862-64 
by Ludwig Kochel (q.v.) (3rd ed. 1937) and 
individual compositions are often referred 
to by their ‘ Kochel number * to avoid 
confusion. See Lives by Otto Jahn (1856-59; 
trans. 1882), Nohl (trans. 1877), Meinardus 
(1882), Holmes (2nd ed. 1878), Wyzewa and 
G. de Saint-Foix (5 vols. Paris 1912-46); 
books by Dent (2nd ed. 1947), Hussey (1927), 
W. J. Turner (1938), A. Einstein (1956 ed.), 
the Correspondence edited by Nohl (2nd ed, 
1877), Letters of Mozart and his Family,, ed. 
and trans. Emily Anderson (1938). 
MOZLF.Y, (1) James Bowling (1813-78), 
English theologian, brother of (2), born at 
Gainsborough, became a fellow of Magdalen- 
He took an active part in the Oxford move- 
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ment and was appointed in 1871 regius 
professor of Divinity at Oxford. He wrote 
on predestination, baptism and miracles, and 
published volumes of sermons. See his 
Letters (1884), and Liddon’s Pusey (1893- 
1894). 

(2) Thomas (1806-93), English divine and 
journalist brother of (1), an enthusiastic 
tractarian, wrote much in support of the 
movement, and later became a leader writer 
for The Times. See his Reminiscences of Oriel 
College (1882) and Reminiscences Chiefly of 
Towns (1885). 

MUDIE, Charles Edward (1816-90), English 
bookseller, was born at Chelsea, and after 
some experience as a bookseller, established 
in 1842 his library, which became a well- 
known institution. 

MUFTI OF JERUSALEM. See Husseini. 
MUGGLETON, Lodowick (1609-98), English 
sectarian, a London Puritan tailor, who, with 
his cousin, John Reeve (1608-58) founded 
about 1651 the sect of Muggletonians. See 
Jessopp’s Coming of the Friars (1888). 

MUIR, (1) Edwin (1887-1959), Scottish poet, 
was born in Orkney, the son of crofter folk 
who, when he was fourteen, migrated to 
Glasgow, where he suffered the period of 
drab existence described in his The Story and 
the Fable (1940), revised as An Autobiography 
in 1954. He moved from job to job, but 
spent much time reading Nietzsche, Shaw, 
Ibsen, Heine and Blatchford, and he interested 
himself in left-wing politics. In course of 
time his material circumstances improved; 
in 1919 he married Willa Anderson, with 
whom he migrated to Prague, where the 
couple collaborated in translations of Kafka 
and Feuchtwanger, and where he published 
his first volume of verse in 1925. Returning 
to Scotland on the outbreak of World War 11, 
he joined the staff of the British Council in 
1942, and in 1945 returned to Prague as first 
director of the British Institute there, which 
was closed after the Communist coup of 
1948. He then took over the British Institute 
in Rome until 1950, when he was appointed 
warden of the adult education college at 
Newbattle Abbey, Midlothian. After a 
year as Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry at 
Harvard (1955-56), he retired to Swaffham 
Prior near Cambridge, where he died. His 
verses appeared in eight slim volumes— 
First Poems (1925), Chorus of the Newly Dead 
(1926, omitted from Collected Poems'), 
Variations on a Time Theme (1934), Journeys 
and Places (1937), The Narrow Place (1943), 
The Voyage (1946), The Labyrinth (1949), 
New Poems (1949-51) and finally Collected 
Poems (1952). Other poems appeared in The 
Listener and other periodicals later. Muir’s 
poetry springs organically from the arche¬ 
typal world, but the landscape of his vision is 
that of his native Orkney which quickened 
in his mind the belief that our life is lived on 
two planes, the actual and the fabulous. 
Without obvious virtuosity as a poet (his 
early poetry has no distinction of language 
or metre) he is able to depict this double 
vision in a singularly vivid manner. His 
later poetry shows a considerable advance 
in virtuosity without ever compromising his 
native simplicity, so that he was able to 


employ successfully 
elegiac forms in such a way as to suggest 
17th rather than the 20th century 
critical work includes a controversial study 
of John Knox, Scott and Scotland, Essavs ol 
Literature and Society and Structure of tZ 
Novel. See his Autobiography (1954) anW 

C^Hairs introduction to cSllectedlofms 

(2) John (1810-82), Scottish Sanskrit 
scholar, brother of (4), was born in Glasgow 
and after spending twenty-five years in the 
East India Company’s Civil Service in Bengal 
settled m Edinburgh, where he founded a 
chair of Sanskrit. His great work was his 
Original Sanskrit Texts (5 vols. 1858-70* 7 r\A 
ed. 1868-73). Another book is Metrical 
Translations from Sanskrit Writers (1878) 

(3) Thomas (1765-99), Scottish politician 
born m Glasgow, advocated parliamentarv 
reform, was transported for sedition to 
Botany Bay, escaped in 1796, but died in 
France of a wound received (1796) on a 
Spanish frigate in a fight with British vessek 
See Life by G. Pratt-lnsh (1949). 

(4) Sir William (1819-1905), Anglo-Indian 
administrator and scholar, brother of (2) 
joined the Bengal Civil Service, and became 
foreign secretary to the Indian government in 
1865. He held other high offices in India 
and from 1885 to 1902 was principal of 
Edinburgh University. His works include a 
Life of Mahomet (4 vols. 1858-61), The 
Caliphate (new cd. 1915), The Coran (1878) 

MUIRHEAD, (1) John Henry (1855-1940) 
Scottish idealist philosopher, born in Glas¬ 
gow, editor of the well-known Library of 
Philosophy from 1890, and professor of 
Mersey College, Birmingham (1897-1921), 
wrote The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon 
Philosophy (1931), a Life and study of Caird, 
with Sir H. Jones (1921), Bernard Bosanquet 
and his Friends (1935) and other works from 
a nco-platonist standpoint. See auto¬ 
biography, ed. J. W. Harvey (1942). 

(2) (Litcllus) Russell (1896- ), British 

editor and traveller, educated at University 
College School and Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1930 became editor of the 
‘ Blue Guides ’ to Europe, his other editorial 
work including scientific journals and the 
Penguin guides to England and Wales 
(1938-49). The author of numerous travel 
books and articles, he has broadcast on 
topographical subjects. 

MUKADDASI (fl. 967-985), Arab geographer, 
born at Jerusalem, travelled much and 
described Moslem lands in a work published 
in A.D. 985. His works were edited by G. S. A 
Ranking and R. F. Azoo (Calcutta 1897- 
1901). 

MULCASTER, Richard (c. 1530-1611), Eng¬ 
lish educationist, a native of Cumberland 
and a brilliant Greek and oriental scholar, 
was one of the great Elizabethan school¬ 
masters, his ideas on education being well in 
advance of his time. His Positions (1581) was 
re-edited by Quick in 1888, with a biography. 
See Life by T. Klahr (1893) and Educational 
Writings ed. J. Oliphant (1903). 

MULHALL, Michael George (1836-1900), 
Irish writer on statistics, was born in 
Dublin, and went to Buenos Aires, where he 
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founded an English newspaper. His Dic¬ 
tionary of Statistics was published in 1883 
(4th ed. 1899). 

MULLER, Hermann Joseph (1890- ), 

American biologist, born in New York, has 
held academic appointments in Moscow 
(1933-37), Edinburgh (1938-40) and Indiana 
(from 1945), and is one of the great authori¬ 
ties on genes. He was awarded the Nobel 
prize for physiology in 1946. 

MULLER, (1) Sir Ferdinand (1825-96), 
German-Australian botanist, bom at Ros¬ 
tock, emigrated to Australia in 1847, and was 
director of Melbourne Botanic Gardens 
1857-73. He introduced the blue gum tree 
into America Europe and Africa. See Life 
by M. Willis (Sydney 1949). 

(2) Franz Joseph, Baron von Reichenstein 
(1740-1825), Austrian chemist and mineral¬ 
ogist, in 1783 discovered a new metal which 
IGaproth (q.v.) named tellurium, 

(3) Friedrich Max (1823-1900), Anglo- 
German philologist and orientalist, was bom 
at Dessau, where his father, Wilhelm Muller 
(1794-1827), lyric poet w^as ducal librarian. 
He studied at Dessau, Leipzig and Berlin, 
and took up the then novel subject of 
Sanskrit and its kindred sciences of philology 
and religion. In Paris he began (1845) to 
prepare an edition of the Rig-Veda, the 
sacred hymns of the Hindus, coming to 
England in 1846 to examine the MSS. and 
the East India Company commissioned him 
(1847) to edit it at their expense (1849-74). 
For a time Taylorian professor of Modern 
Languages at Oxford, he was in 1866 
appointed professor there of Comparative 
Philology, a study he did more than any one 
else to promote in England. He became a 
naturalized British subject. Among his most 
popular w^orks were Lectures on the Science 
of Language (1861-64), Auld Lang Syne 
(1898), My Indian Friends (1898), and he 
edited the Sacred Books of the East (51 
vols., 1875 onwards). A foreign member of 
the French Institute, he was a knight of the 
Ordre pour le merite, commander of the 
Legion of Honour (1896), LL.D. of various 
universities, and P.C. (1896). His widow 
edited his Life and Letters (1902). 

(4) Fritz (1821-97), German zoologist, 
brother of (6), Darwin’s ‘ prince of observers 
born near Erfurt, went with Blumenau to 
Brazil, studied butterflies, and advanced Dar¬ 
winism with his Fiir Darwin (1864). See work 
by A. Moller (Jena 1915-31). 

(5) Georg (1805-98), German-English 
preacher and philanthropist, w^as bom at 
Kroppenstedt, studied at Halle, and came 
to London in 1829. Called to a Noncon¬ 
formist chapel in Teignmouth, he abolished 
collections and depended on voluntary gifts. 

In 1836 he founded an Orphan House at 
Ashley do wm, Bristol. See Autobiography 
(1905); The Lord^s Dealings with George 
Muller (1837-56); Lives by A. T. Pierson 
(1899), and K. G. Sabiers (Los Angeles 1943); 
also his Diary (ed. Short, 1954). 

(6) Hermann (1829-83), German botanist, 
brother of (4), bom at Miihlberg, studied 
at Halle and Berlin, and wrote a classical 
book on insect-pollination of flowers (1873). 

(7) Johann. See Regiomontanus. 


(8j Johannes (1S01-5S), German physio¬ 
logist, the founder of modem physiology, 
born at Coblenz, was professor of Physiologv^ 
and ^ Anatomy at Bonn and from 1833 at 
Berlin. His Handbuch der Physiologie des 
Menschen (1833-40; Eng. trans. 1840-49) 
exercised a great influence. He studied the 
nervous system and, later, comparative 
anatomy. See Life by W. Haberling (Leipzig 
1924). 

_(9) Johannes von (1752-1809), Swiss 
historian, was born at Schaffhausen, and 
studied at Gottingen. In 1774-80 he taught 
m Geneva, WTOte his Ailgemeine Geschichie 
(3 vols. 1810), and commenced his Geschichte 
der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft (5 vols. 
1786-1808; new ed. 1826). He held posts at 
Cassel, Mainz and Vienna. At Berlin in 
1804 he was installed as royal historiographer ; 
and Napoleon appointed him (1807) secretary 
of state for Westphalia. He died at Cassel. 
See Lives by Heeren (1820), Doring (1835), 
Monnard (French 1839), Thiersch (1881) 
and R. Henking (Stuttgart, 2 vols. 1910-18). 

(10) Julios (1801-78), German theologian, 
brother of (11), was professor of Theology 
at Halle from 1839 and wrote Der christiidie 
Lehre von der Sunde (1839; 7th ed. 1889; 
trans. 1868). See Life by Kahler (1878) and 
Study by L. Schiiltze (Bremen 18791. 

(11) Karl Otfried (1797-1840), German 
archaeologist, brother of (10), born at Brieg, 
in Silesia, became professor of xkrchae- 
olog>" at Gottingen in 1819, and made valu¬ 
able contributions to the scientific study of 
archaeology and mythology. His great work 
is Geschichte hellenischer Stamme und Stddte 
(new ed. 1844); and other valuable works are 
System of Mythology (1825, trans. 1844), 
Ancient Art (1830; new ed. 1878; trans. 
1847), and History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece (1841; new ed. 1884; trans. 
1846). See Memoirs by Liicke (1841), 
F. Ranke (1870), O. and E. Kern (1908). 

(12) Otto Frederick (1730-84), Danish 
biologist, born in Copenhagen, was the first 
to describe diatoms and bring to notice the 
animal kingdom of Infusoria. He was the 
inventor of the naturalist’s dredge. 

(13) Paul (1899- ), Swiss chemist, who 

in 1939 synthesized D.D.T. and demon¬ 
strated its 'insecticidal properties, for w'hich 
he gained the Nobel prize for medicine for 
1948. 

( 14 ) WilMain James (1812-45), English 
painter, born at Bristol. His early landscapes 
dealt mainly with Gloucestershire and Waies. 
He later travelled abroad and produced 
many masterly sketches- See Life by N. Neal 
Solly (1875) and study by G. E. Bunt (1948). 

MULOCK, Miss. See Craik (2). 
MULREADY, William (1786-1863), Irish 
painter, a native of Ennis, studied at the 
Royal Academy, where he soon found his 
true sphere in such subjects as A Roadside bin^ 
Barbeds Shop, Boys Fishing (1813), &c. He 
was elected A.R.A. in 1815, and R.A. in 
1816. He also worked at portrait-painting 
and book-illustration, and designed the 
‘ Mulready envelope ’. His illustrations to 
the Vicar of Wakefield are well known. See 
Life by Stephens (1890). 

MULTATULI. See Dekker (1), 
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MUMFORD, Lewis (1895- ), American 

author, editor and critic, a lecturer on social 
problems, was born at Flushing, Long Island. 
He wrote The Story of Utopias (1922), The 
Brown Decades (1931), Faith for Living (1940), 
The Human Prospect (1955), &c. 

MUNCH, Edvard, moongk (1863-1944), 
Norwegian painter, born at Loten, studied 
at Oslo, travelled in Europe and finally 
settled in Norway in 1908. While in Paris, 
he came under the influence of Gauguin. 
He was obsessed by subjects such as death 
and love, and illustrated them in his charac¬ 
teristic Expressionist Symbolic style, using 
bright colours and a tortuously curved design, 
e.g. The Scream (1893). His engraved work 
was also important and influenced Die 
Briicke in Germany. See Life by F. B. 
Deknatcl (1950), and study by Mocn (1956). 

MUNCHHAUSEN, Karl Friedrich Hicro- 
nymos Baron von (1720-97), German soldier, 
born at Bodenwerder, a member of an 
ancient Hanoverian house, proverbial as 
narrator of ridiculously exaggerated exploits, 
served in Russian campaigns against the 
Turks. A collection of marvellous stories 
attributed to him was first published in 
English as Baron Munchausen'’s Narrative of 
his Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia (London 1785; final form, 1792). 
The best of it was written by Rudolf Erich 
Raspe (1737-94), a scholarly and versatile 
author who became professor of Archaeology 
and keeper of the gems and medals at Cassel. 
Found to be stealing and selling the medals, 
he fled to England, held a post in a Cornish 
mine, catalogued Tassie’s collections in 


(1846-1900), Hungarian painter, bom at 
Munkacs, went as apprentice to Viennf 
studied painting, and in 1872 settled in IS 
His best known pictures include CAw?/ * 
plate (1881) and Death of Mozafatp 
Study by L. K. Waller (Los AngelS 19471 ^' 
MUNNINGS, Sir Alfred (1878-1959), Engkh 
painter was born in Suffolk, the son-like 
Constable—of a miller. A specialist in the 
painting of horses and sporting pictures he 
became president of the Royal AcaH^m,, 
(1944,49). His. work is in many S 

galleries and he is well known for forarieht 
criticism of modern art. See his 

LTrdsy?i972): 

MUNRO, ( 1 ) Sir Hector, of Novar (1726- 
180^, Anglo-Indian general, was victor at 
the decisive battle of Buxar in Bihar, and in 
other hard-won Indian battles. 

(2) Hector Hugh, pseud. Said (1870-1916) 
British novelist and short-story writer was 
Burma and came to London about 
1900, becoming a successful journalist He 
IS best known for his short stories, humorous 
and macabre, which are highly individual 
lull of eccentric wit and unconventional 
situations. Collections of his stories are 
Reginald (1904), The Chronicles of Clovis 
(1911) and Beasts and Superbeasts (1914) 
His novels The Unbearable Bassington (1912) 
and When William Came (1913) show his gifts 
as a social satirist of his contemporary upper- 
class Edwardian world. Munro was killed 
on the French front during the war. See the 
biography by his sister in his The Square Egg 


Edinburgh, as a mining expert swindled Sir 
John Sinclair (suggesting to Scott his Douster- 
swivcl), and died of fever skulking in Donegal. 
Munchausen is based partly on 16th-centiiry 
German jokes, partly on hits at Bruce and 
other travellers. See Seccombe’s edition 
(1895) and Life of Raspe by J. Carswell 
(1950). 

MUNDAY, Anlhony (1553-1633), English 
poet and playwright, was born in London. 
A stationer and actor, he wrote many poems 
and pamphlets and plays in collaboration. 
He reported on the activities of English 
Catholics in France and Italy and was 
pageant writer for London. See bibliography 
by S- A. Tannenbaum (N.Y. 1942) and Life 
by C. Turner (Berkeley, Calif,, 1928). 

MUNGO, St. See Kentfoern. 

MUNK, Kaj, born KaJ Petersen, moongk 
(1898-1944), Danish dramatist, priest and 
patriot, born in Maribo, Laaland, studied at 
Copenhagen, and as vicar of a small parish 
in Jutland, wrote essays, poems and notably 
plays, displaying his sincere faith and ardent 
patriotism. His first play was En Idealist 
(1928), and there followed Ordet (1932; 

‘ The Word ’) and Han sidder ved smeltediglen 
(1938; ‘He sits by the melting-pot’). He 
became one of the spiritual leaders of the 
Danish resistance movement during the 
German occupation, and, taken away from 
home by German officers on the night of 
January 4, 1944, he was found murdered 
in a ditch near Silkeborg the following mor¬ 
ning. 

MUNKACSY or LIcb, Michael, moo7t'kah-chi 


(3) Hugh Andrew Johnstone (1819-85) 
Scottish classical scholar, a native of Elgin’ 
professor of Latin at Cambridge (1869- 
1872), his greatest achievement was an 
edition of Lucretius. See memoir by J. D 
Duff in his translation of Lucretius (1908). 

(4) Nell (1864-1930), Scottish novelist 
and journalist, was born at Inveraray and 
wrote r//c Lost Pibroch (1896), John Splendid 
(1898) and other romances, and edited the 
Glasgow Evening News. Sec his autobio¬ 
graphy Rmve />ay^(1931). 

(5) Robert (1835-1920), Scottish archae¬ 
ologist, who, after practising as a doctor, 
retired and founded (1911) at Edinburgh a 
lectureship in anthropology and prehistoric 
archaeology. He wrote Lake-Dwellings of 
Scotland (1882), Lake-Dwellings of Europe 
(1890), Bosnia (1896), Prehistoric Problems 
(1897), Prehistoric Britain (1914). See his 
Autobiographic Sketch (1921). 

( 6 ) Sir Thomas (1761-1827), Anglo-Indian 
general, born at Glasgow, served from 1780 
as soldier and administrator in Madras and 
was governor from 1819. He promoted the 
education of the natives and championed 
their rights. See Lives by Gleig (1830), 
Bradshaw (1894) and P. R. Krishnaswami 
(Madras 1947). 

MONSTER, Sebastian (1489-1552), German 
theologian and cosmographer, born at 
Ingelheim, became a Franciscan monk, but 
after the Reformation taught Hebrew and 
theology at Heidelberg, and from 1536 
mathematics at Basel. He brought out a 
Hebrew Bible (1534-35), Hebrew and 
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Chaldee grammars, &c., and wrote a famous 
Cosmographia (1544). See Life by V. 
Hautsch (Leipzig 1898). 

jVfUNTHE, Axel, mun'te (1857-1949), Swed¬ 
ish physician and writer, was born at Osk- 
arshamn. He practised as a physician and 
psychiatrist in France and Italy, was Swedish 
court physician and retired to Capri, where 
he wrote his best-selling autobiography The 
Story of San Michele (1929). See Life by 
G. L. Munthe (1953). 

MUNZER, Thomas, miln'tser (c. 1489-1525), 
German preacher and Anabaptist, bom at 
Stolberg, studied theology, and in 1520 began 
to preach at Zwickau. His socialism and 
mystical doctrines soon brought him into 
collision with the authorities. After preach¬ 
ing widely he was in 1525 elected pastor of 
the Anabaptists of Miihlhausen, where his 
communistic ideas soon roused the whole 
country. But in May 1525 he was defeated 
at Frankenhausen, and executed a few days 
after. See Life and Letters ed. D. H. Brandt 
(Jena 1933). 

MURASAKI, SMMhu (978-c. 1031), Japanese 
authoress, wrote a remarkable novel, Genji 
Monagatari, or The Tale of Genji (trans. A. 
Waley, 1925-33). See A. S. Omori and D. 
Kochi Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan 
(Tokyo 1935). 

MURAT, mu-rah, (1) Joachim (1767-1815), 
French marshal and King of Naples, father 
of (2) and (3), born, an innkeeper’s son, at 
La Bastide-Fortuniere near Cahors, March 
25, at the Revolution entered the army, and 
soon rose to be colonel. He served under 
Bonaparte in Italy and in Egypt, rose to be 
general of division (1799), returned with 
Bonaparte to France, and on 18th Brumaire 
dispersed the Council of Five Hundred at 
St Cloud. Bonaparte gave him his sister, 
Caroline, in marriage. In command of the 
cavahy at Marengo he covered himself with 
glory, and in 1801 was nominated governor of 
the Cisalpine Republic. He contributed not 
a little to the victories of Austerlitz (1805), 
Jena and Eylau. In 1806 the grand-duchy of 
Berg was bestowed upon him, and in ^ 1808 
he was proclaimed king of the Two Sicilies 
as Joachim I Napoleon. He took possession 
of Naples, though the Bourbons, supported 
by Britain, retained Sicily, and won the 
hearts of his subjects. In the Russian expedi¬ 
tion he commanded the cavalry, and indeed 
the army after Napoleon left it. He crushed 
the Austrians at Dresden (1813), fought at 
Leipzig, and concluded a treaty with Austria 
and a truce with the British admiral; but, on 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba, he commenced 
war against Austria, and was twice defeated. 
With a few horsemen he fled to Naples, and 
thence to France. After Napoleon’s final 
overthrow, he proceeded with a few followers 
to the coast of Calabria, and proclaimed 
himself king; but was taken, court-martialled 
and shot October 13, 1815. See books by 
Gallois (1828), Coletta (1821), Helfert (1878), 
Hilliard-Atteridge (1911), M. Dupont (Pans 
1934) and J. Lucas-Dubreton (1944). 

(2) Napoleon AcMlie (1801-47), French- 
American author, son of (1), settled in 
Florida, married a niece of Washington, and 
published a work on American government 


(1833). See Life by A. H. Hanna (Norman, 
Okla., 1946). 

(3) Napoleon Lucien Charles (1803-78), 
French senator, son of (1), suffered re¬ 
verses in fortune, but, returning to France 
after 1848, attached himself to Louis Napo¬ 
leon, who in 1849 sent him as ambassador to 
Turin, and in 1852 made him a senator. 

MUR.4TORI, Lodovico’Antonio, moo-ra-to'ree 
(1672-1750), Italian historian, bora near 
Modena, in 1695 was appointed Ambro¬ 
sian librarian at Milan, and ducal librarian 
and archivist at Modena in 1700. He pub¬ 
lished Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (29 vols. 
fol. 1723-51), Annali dTtalia (12 vols. 1744- 
1749), and Antiquitates Italica (6 vols. 
1738-42, containing the ‘ Muratorian Frag¬ 
ment’, a canon of the New Testament 
books, apparently written by a contemporarj^ 
of Irenaeus). In later years he was attacked 
by the Jesuits for teaching heresies, but found 
a protector in Pope Benedict XIV. See Life 
by his nephew (1756), by G. Bertoni (Rome 
1926) and G. Cavazzutti (Turin 1939). 

MURCfflSON, Sir Roderick Impey (1792- 
1871), Scottish geologist, bom at Tarradale, 
Ross-shire, served in Spain and Portugal, and, 
quitting the army in 1816, devoted himself to 
geology. His establishment of the Silurian 
system won him the Copley _ Medal ^and 
European fame, increased by his exposition 
of the Devonian, Permian and Laurentian 
systems. He explored parts of Germany, 
Poland and the Carpathians; and in 1840-45, 
with others, carried out a geological ^surv'ey 
of the Russian empire. Struck with the 
resemblance between the Ural Mountains and 
Australian chains, Murchison in 1844 
foreshadowed the discovery of gold in 
Australia. He was president of the British 
Association in 1846, and for many years of 
the Royal Geographical Society. In 1855 he 
was made director-general of the Geological 
Survey and director of the Royal School of 
Mines. His principal works were The Silurian 
System (1839) and The Geology of Russia in 
Europe and the Urals (1845; 2nd ed. 1853). 
See Life by Sir Arch. Geikie (1875). 

MURDOCH, Iris, mceddok (1919- ), Irish 
novelist and philosopher, bom in Dublin, 
was educated at Badminton School, 
Bristol, and Somerville College, Oxford, 
was an assistant-principal at the Treasury 
(1938-42) and served with U.N.R.R.A. 
(1944-46). In 1948 she was appointed 
fellow and tutor at St Anne’s College, 
Oxford. A professional philosopher in Ae 
Moore-Wittgenstein tradition, which has 
no point of contact with French existen¬ 
tialism, she yet wrote an excellent study of 
Sartre (1953) and as a hobby took to novel- 
writing. Under the Net (1954), The Flight 
from Enchanter (1955), The Sandcastle (1957) 
combine philosophical speculations with 
fanciful, ironical and even shocking situations 
in which rootless intellectuals, amorous 
outsiders of post-wmr disillusionment are 
depicted objectively, but with compassion. 
The Bell (1958), describing tlie tangle of 
human relationships within a small Anglican 
lay community, established her as an out¬ 
standing novelist, who without disturbing the 
genuine logical achievements of anti-meta- 
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physical philosophizing, yet learnt to appreci¬ 
ate the value of a metaphysical basis for a 
self-discovered personal morality. See her 
essay ‘ Metaphysics and Ethics ’ in Nature of 
Metaphysics, ed. D. F. Pears (1957). 
MURDOCK, William (1754-1839), Scottish 
engineer and inventor of coal-gas, was born 
near Auchinleck. He worked with his 
father, a millwright, and then with Boulton & 
Watt of Birmingham, by whom he was sent 
to Cornwall to erect mining engines. At 
Redruth he constructed in 1784 the model of 
a high-pressure engine to run on wheels. 
He introduced labour-saving machinery, a 
new method of wheel rotation, an oscillating 
engine (1785), a steam-gun, &c.; and he also 
improved Watt's engine. His distillation 
of coal-gas began at Redruth in 1792; 
successful experiments were made at Neath 
Abbey in 1796; but it was not till 1803 that 
the premises at Soho were lighted with gas. 
See Life by A. Murdoch (1892). 

MURE, Sir William (1594-1657), Scottish 
poet, of Rowallan in Ayrshire, was wounded 
at Marston Moor, and wrote The True Cruci- 
ftxe for True Catholikes (1629), a fine version 
of the Psalms (1639), &c. Works ed. by 
W. Tough (2 vols. 1898). 

MURET, Marc Antoine, mii-ray (1526-85), 
French humanist, born at Muret near 
Limoges, lectured on civil law in France, but 
later settled in Italy, edited Latin authors 
and wrote orations, poems, &c. See mono¬ 
graph by Dejob (Paris 1881). 

MURFREE, Mary. See Craddock. 
MERGER, Henri, milr-zhay (1822-61), 
French writer, born in Paris, began life as a 
notary’s clerk, and, giving himself to litera¬ 
ture, led the life of privation and adventure 
described in his first and best novel. Seines 
cie la vie de Boheme (1845), the basis of 
Puccini’s opera. During his later years his 
popularity was secure; every journal was 
open to him, but he wrote slowly and fitfully 
in the intervals of dissipation, and died in a 
Paris hospital. Le Manchon de Francine is 
one of the saddest short stories ever penned. 
Other prose works are La Vie de jeunesse, 
Les Buveurs d'eau, Le Pays Latin, &c. His 
poems, Les Nuits dTiiver, are graceful and 
often deeply pathetic; several were translated 
by Andrew Lang in his Lays of Old France. 
See Lives by Montorgueil (1929), A. Moss 
and E. Marvel (1948). 

MURILLO, Bartolome Esteban, moo-ree'lyd 
(1618-82), Spanish painter, was born, of 
humble parentage, at Seville, where he 
learned to paint, and produced stiff and 
rough religious pictures for the fairs of 
Seville and for exportation to South America. 
At Madrid (1641), by favour of his townsman 
Veldzquez, he was enabled to study the 
chefs Poeuvre of Italian and Flemish art in 
the royal collections. In 1645 he returned 
to Seville and painted eleven remarkable 
pictures for the convent of San Francisco, 
became famous, and was soon the head of 
the school there. In 1648 he married a lady 
of fortune, and maintained a handsome 
establishment. He now passed from his first 
or ‘ cold ’ style—dark with decided outlines— 
to his second or ‘ warm ’ style, in which the 
drawing is softer and the colour improved. 


MURRAY 

In 1656 he produced the first examnles v 
third or vanorous ’ 


. vaporous ’ manner, the outfinpJ 
vanishing m a misty blending of liX o 1 
shade. The Academy of Seville wa^; 
by him in. 1660. After thil came 
most brilliant period; eight of the 
pictures painted in 1661-74 for the almsh^ 
of St Jorge are accounted his ma 
He executed some twenty nieces fnr 
Capuchin Convent after 1675.®Sec^JS' 
chose the Immaculate ConceptioTorZS 
tion of the Virgin as a subject, and 
them much alike; the Conception in S 
Louvre was bought (1852) at the i 
Marshal Soult’s pictures for £24 000 ?n 
1681 he fell from a scaffold wS pabti 
an aItarpiece at Cadiz, and died at sS 
April 3, His pictures naturally fall into twn 
great groups—scenes from low life .c 
Gypsies and beggar children (mostly executPH 
early m his life), and religious works. See 
books by E. E. Minor (1882), C B Curtk 

[pwis’lMO)^’ »902), P.Lafond 

MURPHY, (i) Arthur (1727-1805), Irish actor 
and playwright, born at Clomquin, Roscom¬ 
mon, was educated at St Omei. In 1752-74 
he published the weekly Gray's Inn Journal 
and so got to know Dr Johnson. By coin? 
on the stage he paid his debts, and entered 
Lincoln s Inn in 1757. In 1758 he produced 
The Upholsterer, a successful farce- in 1762 
he was called to the bar, but continued to 
write for the stage. His translation of Tacitus 
(1793) IS epellent; not so his Essay on 
Johnson and Life of Garrick, See Lives bv 
Jesse^Foot (1811) and H. H. Dunbar (N.Y. 

( 2 ) William Parry (1892- ), American 

physician,_ taught for some years at Harvard 
and then in 1923 took up private practice in 
Boston. He made a special study of anaemia 
and with Minot (q.v.) first suggested the liver 
diet They shared the Nobel prize for 
medicine (1934). 

MURRAY, (1) Alexander (1775-1813), Scot¬ 
tish philologist, bom, a shepherd’s son, in 
Mmnigaff parish, Kirkcudbright, acquired 
while a shepherd, a mastery of the classics] 
the chief European tongues and Hebrew’ 
and after 1794 studied at Edinburgh. In 
1806 he became minister of Urr, in 1812 pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental Languages at Edinburgh. 

History of the European Languages 
(with Life by Sir H. W. MloncriclF, 1823). 

( 2 ) Charles (1754-1821), Scottish actor and 
dramatist, son of (9), father of (13), trained 
as a surgeon, later took to the stage, where 
he was commended for the parts of old men. 
He is credited with one or two poor plays. 

(3) Charles (1864-194p, Scottish poet, 
born in Aberdeenshire, trained as an engineer 
and had a successful career in South Africa, 
where in 1917 he was director of defence. 
His poems were written in the Aberdeenshire 
dialect and admirably portrayed country life 
and character at the turn of the century. His 
first collection Hamewith (1900) was his best 
and most characteristic. It was followed by 
A Sough d* War (1917) and In Country Places 
(1920). See a memoir by C. Christie (Pretoria 
1943). 

(4) Sir David (1849-1933), Scottish painter, 
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was bom at Glasgow and educated for 
commerce, but instead became a painter 
noted for landscapes of Scotland, the Italian 
lakes, &c. He was elected R.A. in 1905 and 
knighted in 1918. 

(5) Lord George {c. 1700-60), Scottish 
Jacobite general, son of the Duke of AthoU, 
took part in the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 
1719 and was later pardoned. In 1745 he 
joined the Young Pretender, and was one of 
his generals. After Culloden he escaped 
abroad and died in Holland. See books by 
W- Duke (1927) and K. Tommason (1958). 

(6) George Gilbert Aime (1866-1957), 
classical scholar, author and lifelong Liberal, 
was bom in Sydney, N.S.W. Arriving in 
England aged eleven, he went to the Merchant 
Taylors’ School and Oxford, He w’as 
appointed professor of Greek at Glasgow 
University (1889) and regius professor of 
Greek at Oxford (1908). His work as a 
classical historian and translator of Greek 
dramatists brought him acclamation as ‘ the 
foremost Greek scholar of our time His 
celebrated verse translations of Greek plays, 
including T/ 2 ^ 7>C7<2/2 Women, Bacchae, Medea 
and Elecxra, were performed at London’s 
Court Theatre from 1902. Many w^orks on 
classics include History of Ancient Greek 
Literature (1897), The Rise of the Greek Epic 
(1907), Five Stages of Greek Religion (1913). 
He stood for parliament, unsuccessfully, six 
times. President of the League of Nations 
Union (1923-38), and first president of the 
United Nations Association General Council, 
he was awarded the O.M. in 1941. See his 
Unfinished Autobiography (1960), and Life by 
J. A. K. Thomson (1958). 

(7) Sir James Augustus Henry (1837-1915), 
Scottish philologist and lexicographer, bom 
at Denholm, was for many years master at 
MiU Hill school. His Dialects of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland (1873) established his 
reputation. The great work of his life, the 
editing of the Philological Society’s New 
English Dictionary, was begun at Mill Hill 
(1879), and (barring supplements) completed 
(1928) at Oxford. Murray himself edited 
about half the work, but he created the 
organization and the inspiration for complet¬ 
ing it. See Memoir by H, Bradley Proc. Brit. 
Acad, (viii, 1917-18). 

(8) Sir John (1841-1914), British marine 
zoologist, was bom at Cobourg, Ontario, 
studied in Canada and at Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, and after a voyage on a whaler, was 
appointed one of the naturalists to the 
Challenger Expedition (1872-76), and succes¬ 
sively assistant-editor and editor-in-chief 
(1882) of the Reports. He wrote a Narrative 
of the expedition and a report on deep-sea 
deposits, and published innumerable papers 
on oceanography and biology, fresh-water 
lakes <fec 

(9) ’sir John (1715-77), Scottish Jacobite, 
father of (2), of Broughton, Peeblesshire, was 
Prince Charles Edward’s secretary during the 
’45, but, captured after Culloden, saved his 
life by betraying his fellow^-Jacobites. He 
succeeded as baronet in 1770. See his 
Memorials, edited by Fitzroy Bell (Scot. Hist 
Soc. 1898). 

(10) John (1745-93), British publisher, 


originally M‘Murray, was born in Edinburgh, 
became an officer in the Royal Marines in 
1762, but in 1768 bought Sandby’s book¬ 
selling business in London, and published the 
English Review, Disraeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature, &c. His son, John (1778-1843j, 
who carried the business from Fleet Street to 
Albemarle Street, projected the Quarterly 
Review fl802-09j. First and last he paid 
Byron nearly £20,000 for his works, and his 
dealings with Crabbe, Moore, Campbell and 
Irving were princely. His " Family Library ’ 
w'as begun in 1829, and he issued the travels 
of Mungo Park, Belzoni, Parry, Franklin, &c. 
His son, John Murray the third (1808-92), 
issued, the works of Livingstone, Borrow’, 
Darwin, Smiles, Smith’s dictionaries, and 
Handbooks for Travellers (begun 1836). See 
Memoir (1919) by his son and successor. 
Sir John Murray (1851-1928; K.C.V.O. 
1926), who absorbed Smith, Elder & Co., 
1917, edited Gibbon’s Autobiography and 
Byron’s letters and began publication of the 
Letters of Queen Victoria. Sir John (1S84- 
), his son, completed the publication of 
Queen Victoria’s letters. See a histoiy^ of the 
firm (1930), book by G. Paston (1932), and 
Smiles, A Publisher and his Friends (1891). 

_(11) John (1741-1815), Anglo-American 
divine, born in England, w’ent to America 
and preached the doctrine of universal 
salvation and became known as the ‘ Father 
of American Universalism ’. See auto¬ 
biography (1816). 

(12) Lindley (1745-1826), Anglo-American 
grammarian, born at Swatara, Pa., practised 
law, made a fortune during the revolution 
and then, for health reasons, retired to 
England and bought an estate near York. 
His English Grammar, long a standard (1795), 
was follow'ed by English Exercises, the 
English Reader, and religious works. See his 
Memoirs (1826), and Life by W. H. Egle 
(N.Y. 1885). 

(13) William Henry (1790-1852), Scottish 
actor-manager, son of (2), bom at Bath, w'ent 
to Edinburgh (1809), where he remained for 
over forty years as actor and manager. He 
was particularly associated with dramatiza¬ 
tions of the Waverley novels. 

MURRY, John Middleton (1889-1957), British 
writer and critic, bom in Peckham, wrote 
some poetry" and many volumes of essays and 
criticism which had a strong influence on the 
young intellectuals of the ’twenties. He was 
the husband of Katherine Mansfield and 
introduced her work in The Adelphi, of which 
he was editor from 1923 to 1948. He also 
produced posthumous selections from her 
letters and diaries, and a biography in 1932. 
He became a pacifist and was editor of Peace 
News from 1940 to 1946. Towards the end 
of his life he became interested in agriculture, 
and started a community farm in Norfolk. 
See Life by F. A. Lea (1959). 

MUSAEUS, moo-zee'us, (1) Greek poet, re¬ 
puted author of oracles, h 3 Tiins, &c., of which 
we possess but a few doubtful fragments. 

(2) (5th-6th cent, a.d.), Greek poet, wrote a 
beautiful little Greek poem Hero andLeander, 
which has been translated into many lan¬ 
guages. See trans. by E. H. Blakeney (1935), 
F. L. Lucas (1949). 
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]\1USA IBN NOSAIR (640-717), Arab general, originality, intensity, wit and variety. In 
conquered northern Africa in 699-709 and Musset had met George Sand (q.v) and 
Spain in 712, fell under the displeasure of the there began the stormy love-affaiV which 
Khalif of Damascus, and died in poverty in coloured much of his work after that date 
the Hejaz. The pair set out to spend the winter together 

MUSAUS, Johann Karl August, moo-zay'oos at Venice, but Musset became ill GeorS 
(1735-87), German writer, born at Jena, became capricious, and in April ’the poet 
studied theology there, and in 1770 became returned alone, broken in health and s^k 
professor at Uie Weimar gymnasium. His in depression. His Nuits^ from Nuit de mai 
first book (1760) was a parody of Richard- (1835) through Nuii de decembre (1835) and 
son’s Sir Charles Grandison; in 1798 he Nuit d'adut (1836) to Niiit d‘'octobre (1837) 
satirized Lavater in Physiognomische Reisen. trace the emotional upheaval of his love for 
But his fame rests on his German popular George Sand from despair to final resigna- 
tales, which professed, falsely, to be a tion. His autobiographical poem 

collection taken down from the lips of old d^w enfant du siitcle (1835) is a study of the 
people. Their chief note is artificial naivetd, prevalent attitude of mind—tlie mai du sidcle 
but they are a blending of satirical humour, —resulting from the aftermath of revolution 
quaint fancy and graceful writing. See Lives and the unrest of the early years of the 
by M. Mtiller (1867) and study by A. Ohlmer century; much of his work is tinged with this 
(Munich 1912). outlook, and his heroes, who are often amoral 

MUSORGSKI. Sec Motjssorgsky. and charming at the same time, portray the 

MUSPRATT, James (1793-1886), British consequent blend of hedonism and pessimism 
chemist, took part in the Peninsular War and as seen in Namowia, Roita and elsewhere, 
then returned to his trade of druggist. He Uespoir en Dieii, an expression of the soul’s 
began manufacturing acids, &c., and greatly longing for certainly, is perhaps not altogether 
improved the methods of so doing. With convincing. In 1838 Musset was appointed 
Josias Gamble he was the founder of the Home Office librarian; in 1852 he was 

chemical industry in St Helens. elected to the Academy. He died of heart 

MUSSCHENBROEK, Pieter van, mce'sen- failure, probably exacerbated by high livin<^ 
brook (1692-1761), Dutch physicist, born at at the age of forty-seven. See Lives by 
Leyden where he studied and later became Oliphant (1890), Sechd (1907), Donnay ( 1915 ), 
professor of Physics, invented the pyrometer Viilicrs (Paris J939), van Tieghem (1945); 
and in 1746 discovered the principle of the for both sides of the love affair with George 

Leyden Jar. Sand sec her Elle et Uii^ and his brother 

MUSSET, Alfred de, mU-say (1810-57), VdiuTs Lui et elle. 

French poet and dramatist, was born in MUSSOLINI, Benito (1883-1945), Italian 
Paris, December 11. After tentative study dictator, born a blacksmith’s son, at Predap- 
first at the law, then at medicine, he found pio, near Forll, Romagna, edited the Socialist 
he had a talent for writing and at eighteen Avanti, but after serving in the First World 
published a translation of De Quincey’s War, founded the and organ- 

Opium Eater. His first collection of poems, ized the Fascist! as militant nationalists to 
Contes d'Espagne et d'^ltalie (1830), largely defeat socialism. In October 1922 his blaclc- 
Byronic in outlook, won the approval of shirts marched on Rome; and ‘II Duce’, 
Victor Hugo (q.v.) who accepted him into his established as dictator by melodramatic 
Cd/z< 2 c/e, the inner shrine of militant Romanti- means ranging from murder to castor oil, 
cism. But de Musset had no desire to ruled forcefully and intolerantly, not without 
commit himself to any particular cult; efficiency. Greece was bullied, the League of 
indeed he had already begun to poke gentle Nations flouted. The Vatican State was set 
fun at the Movement, and had indicated up by the Latcran Treaty (1929). The Axis 
that he wished to ‘ se dehugotiser His first with Germany was formed. Franco was 
excursion into drama, Lxt Nuit vdnitienne^ aided in Spain. With the annexation of 
failed at the Oddon in 1830, and thence- Abyssinia (1936) and Albania (1939) to the 
forward he conceived an ‘ armchair theatre ’ Italian crown Mussolini’s dream of a new 
with plays intended for reading only. The Roman empire seemed to be coming true, 
first of these, La Coupe et les l^vres and A At the most favourable moment (1940) he 
quoi revent les jeunes fillesy together with the entered the^’second World War, and met with 
narrative poem Namouna^ were published disaster everywhere. In 1943 his followers 
as Spectacle dans un fauteuil in 1832, and fell away and he resigned (July 25), was 
next year the tragi-comedies Andrd del Sarto arrested, was rescued by German para- 
and Les Caprices de Marianne appeared in chutists, and sought to regain what he had 
thQ Revue des deux tnondes. Also among his lost. On April 28, 1945, he and other 
ComMies et proverbes^ as these pieces were Fascists were caught by Italians at Dongo 
called, are Loremaccio (1834), On ne badine on the Lake of Como, and, after some form 
pas avec Vamour II ne faut jurer de of trial, shot, and their bodies exposed to 

rien (1836). Un Caprice, published in 1837, insult in Como and in Milan, the old head- 
and several of his other ‘ armchair * plays quarters of Fascism. See his autobiography 
were staged successfully more than ten years (trans, 1928) and works by M. H. H. 
later, and thus reassured he wrote On ne Macartney (1944), P. Saporiti (1947), 
saurait penser de tout (1849), Carmosine R. Dabrowski (1956); and Rachele Musso- 
(1850) and Mettine (1851) for actual perform- lini, My Life with Mussolini (1959). 
ance. Musset’s dramatic work, much of MUSSORGSKY. See Moussorgsky. 
which is devoted to dissecting the anatomy MUSTAFA KEMAL ATATURK {c. 1880- 
of love between the sexes, is unique for 1938), Turkish general and statesman, bom 
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in Salonika, led the Turkish nationalist 
movement from 1909 and was a general in 
the first World War. Elected president 
(1923-38), he w^as responsible for many 
reforms and for the modernization of Turkey. 
See Lives by H. C. Armstrong (1932), R. 
Brock (N.Y. 1954). 

MYERS, (1) Ernest James (1844-1921), 
English poet and translator, brother of (2), 
published several volumes of verse, translated 
Pindar, and collaborated in a translation of 
the Iliad. 

(2) Frederic WlHiam Henry (1843-1901), 
English poet and essayist, the son of the Rev. 
Frederic Myers of Keswick (author of four 
series of Catholic Thoughts), was from 1872 
a school inspector. He wrote poems (collec¬ 
ted 1921), essays, Wordsworth (1881), and 
Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death (1903). He was one of the founders 
of the Society for Psychical Research. See 
memoir by Sir Oliver Lodge and others 
(1901), A. C. Benson’s The Leaves of the Tree 
(1911) and book by G. D. Cummings (1948). 

MYLNE, (1) Robert (1734-1811), Scottish 
architeci, born in Edinburgh, designed 
Blackfriars’ Bridge (erected in 1769 and 
pulled down in 1868) and - planned the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal and 


the Eau Brink Cut for fen drainage at King’s 
Lynn. His buildings, for example St Cecilia’s 
Hall, Edinburgh (1763-65), show an elegance 
typical of the best late ISth-centuiy^ work. 
Myine was elected jr.R.S. in 1767. See the 
monograph by Sir A. E. Richardson (1955). 

(2) or YHLN, Whiter (d. 1558), last 

Scottish Protestant martyr, while on a visit to 
Germany became imbued with the doctrines 
of the Reformation, and later as priest of 
Lunan in Angus was denounced for heresy. 
Condemned by Cardinal Beaton to be burnt 
wherever he might be found, he fled the 
country, but after the cardinal’s death he 
mistakenly thought it safe to return. Taken 
prisoner at D>'sarL he W'as tried at St Andrews 
and although by this time over eighty years 
old w'-as condemned to the stake. 

hlYMON (fl. 450 B.C.), Greek sculptor. A 
contemporary’ of Phidias, he worked in 
bronze and is known for the celebrated 
Discobolos. See study by P. E. Arias 
(Florence 1940). 

IVfYTENS, Daniel, mV tens (c. 1590-1642,^ 
Flemish portrait-painter, bom at The 
Hague, he worked for James 1 and Charles I, 
who made him ‘ King’s painter ’. He 
painted portraits of many notable persons of 
the time. See work by C, H. Collins (1912). 
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NABOKOV, Vladimir, nab'- (1899- ), 

Russian-born American author, was born 
and educated in St Petersburg, studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1940 
settled in the United States, where he became 
a research fellow in entomology' at Harvard, 
and in 1948 professor of Russian Literature 
at Cornell. A considerable Russian author, 
he established himself also as a novelist in 
English with The Real Life of Sebastian Knight 
(1941), Bend Sinister (1947), Fnin (1957) and 
a collection of his best short stories, Nabokov's 
Dozen (1959). But he is best known by his 
controversial novel Lolita (1955; in Britain 
1959), which concerns the attachment of a 
middle-aged intellectual for a tw’elve-year-old 
girl. Nabokov coined the word ‘ nymphet ’ 
for a fledgling charmer of this type. See his 
autobiographical Conclusive Evidence (1950). 
NACHTIGAL, Gustav, naKB.'ti-gahi (1834- 
1885), German traveller, was bom at Eich- 
stedt, studied medicine, served as army 
surgeon, and in 1863 went to North Africa. 
He travelled across the Sahara from Tripoli 
to Cairo (1869-74) and in 1884 he went to 
annex Togoland, Cameroons and Angra 
Pequena for Germany, and died on the return 
journey off Cape Palmas. See his Sahara and 
Sudan (1879-89), and works by D. Berlin 
(Berlin 1887), J. Weise (1914), H. Heuer 
(1927). 

NADIR SHAH, the Conqueror (1688-1747), 
king of Persia, was bom in Khorasan of 
a Turkish tribe, expelled the Afghan rulers 
of Persia and restored Tamasp to the throne. 


He defeated the Turks in 1731, imprisoned 
Tamasp, and elevated his infant son, Abbas 
III, to the throne in 1732. The death of this 
puppet in 1736 opened the way for Nadir 
himself, who resumed the war with the Turks, 
and ultimately was victorious. He also 
conquered Af^anistan and drove back the 
Uzbegs. Diificuities arose with the Great 
Mogul, and Nadir ravaged the north-west of 
India and took Delhi, with rich booty, 
including the Koh-i-nur. He next reduced 
Bokhara and Khiva; but becoming suspi¬ 
cious, avaricious and tyrannical, he was 
assassinated June 20. See Maynard’s Nadir 
Shah (1885), and Lives by L. Lockhart (1938) 
and J. D. Fraser (Calcutta 1954). 

NAEMUS, Giiaeus (c. 264-194 b.c.), Roman 
poet and dramatist, was bom, probably 
in Campania, about 264 b.c., and served in 
the first Punic war. A plebeian, he for thirty 
years satirized and lampooned the Roman 
nobles in his plays, and was compelled to 
withdraw from Rome, ultimately retiring to 
Utica in Africa, where he died in 194 b.c. 
Fragments of an epic, De Bella Funico, are 
extant. See Warmington (ed. and trans.) 
Remains of Old Latin (ii, 1936), and W. Beare, 
The Roman Stage (1950). 

NAGELI, Karl Wilhelm von, na/gel-ee (1817- 
1891), Swiss botanist and physicist, professor 
at Munich (1858), was one of the early writers 
on evolution. He investigated the growth 
of cells and originated the micellar theoiy 
relating to the structure of starch-grains, 
cell-walls, (See, He died at Munich. 
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NAGY, Imre, nod'y" (1895-1958), Hungarian origin, was educated at Balliol CoIIp 
politician, born at Kaposvar, Hungary, was and had a long and distinguished mt-p 
captured in the Austrian Army in the first crowned with the professorship of MaHa 
W orld War, and sent to Siberia. At the History at the University of MancW? 
Revolution he escaped, joined the Bolshevik from 1931 to 1952. His influence createrf n 
forces and became a Soviet citizen in 1918. Namier School of history, in which 
Back in Hungary in 1919 he had a minor post emphasis was on microscopic analysis of 
in the Bela Kun revolutionary government, events and institutions, particularly Padia 
but later fled to Russia, where he remained ment, so as to reveal the entire motivation 
throughout the second World War. Return- of the individuals involved in them Hp 
ing with the Red Army, he became minister compelled a ‘ re-thinking ’ of history through 
of agriculture in the provisional government, his Structure of Politics at the Accession 
enforcing Communist land reforms. In 1947 George III (1929) and England in the A?e of 
he became speaker of the Hungarian Parlia- the American Revolution, Vol. I (1930) ^ Hn 
ment, and in 1953 prime minister, introducing followers have been thought by some critks 
a ‘new course’ of milder political and perhaps unjustly, to be making more ado 
economic control. In February 1955 the about the trees than the wood, but there was 
Rakosi regime removed him from office as a no detracting from Namier’s achievement 
‘ right deviationist ’. He returned to the For a critical appraisal of the Namier school' 
premiership in 1956 on Rakosi’s downfall, sec H. Butterfield, George III and the Histo- 
When the revolution broke out in October rians (1957) for an appreciation. Essays ed* 
1956 he promised free elections and a Paris and Taylor (1956). ’ ‘ 

Russian military withdrawal. When, in NANAK, na'~ (1469-1538), founder of 
November, Soviet forces began to put down Sikhism, was born near Lahore. A Hindu 
the revolution he appealed to the world for by birth and belief, he fell under Moslem 
help, but was displaced by the Soviet puppet influence and denounced many Hindu 
Janos Kadar and was later executed, practices as idolatrous. His doctrine, set out 

NAHUM (7th cent, b.c.), one of the twelve later in the Adi-Granth, sought a fusion of 
minor Hebrew prophets, who seems to have Brahmanism and Islam on the grounds that 
been an Israelite or Judaean who had been both were monotheistic, though Nanak’s 
a captive in Nineveh, and wrote his prophecy own ideas leaned rather towards pantheism, 
between 663 and 612 b.c. NANA SAIrllB, twm de guerre of Brahmii 

NAIDU, Sarojiiii, nde Chattopadhyay, iiah'i-doo Dundho Panth (c. 1820-c. 1859), Indian rebel 
(1879-1949), Indian poet and feminist, born adopted son of the ex-peshwa of the Mahrat- 
at Hyderabad, was educated at Madras, tas, became known as the leader of the 
London and Cambridge. Her verse (1905- Indian Mutiny in 1857. He was disappointed 
1917) showed her mastery of the lyric lorm that the peshwa’s pension was not continued 
in English and was translated into many to himself, on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
Indian languages. She then turned to was proclaimed peshwa, and perpetrated the 
national and feminist affairs. Associated massacres at Cawnporc. After the collapse 
with Gandhi, she was the first Indian woman of the rebellion he escaped into Nepal He 
to be chairman of the National Congress died probably after 1859. 

(1925), and with Gandhi took part in the NANSEN, Fridtjof (1861-1930), Norwegian 
Round Table Conference (1931). She was explorer, was born near Oslo, and studied at 
imprisoned for her part in the civil dis- the university there, as well as later at Naples, 
obedience movement and later took part in In 1882 he made a voyage into the Arctic 
the negotiations leading to independence, regions in the sealer Viking, and on his return 
In 1947 she became governor of the United was made keeper of the natural history 
Provinces. As leader of the women’s move- department of the museum at Bergen. In 
ment in India she did much to remove the the summer of 1888 he made an adventurous 
barrier of purdah. See Life by R. R. Bhat- journey across Greenland from east to west, 
nagar (Allahabad 1946). He described it in The First Crossing of 

NAIRNE, Carolina Oliphant, Baroness (1766- Greenland (trans. 1890). But his great 
1845), Scottish song-writer, was born at the achievement was the partial accomplishment 
‘ auld hoose’ of Gask in Perthshire, third of his scheme for reaching the North Pole by 
daughter of its Jacobite laird. In 1806 she letting his ship get frozen into the ice north of 
married her second cousin, Major Nairne Siberia and drift with a current setting towards 
(1757-1830), who became sixth Lord Nairne. Greenland. He started in the Fram, built for 
She lived at Edinburgh and, after her the purpose, in August 1893, reached the 
husband’s death, in Ireland, then on the New Siberian islands in September, made 
Continent. Her eighty-seven songs appeared fast to an icc-floc, and drifted north to 84° 4' 
first in The Scottish Minstrel (1821-24), and on March 3, 1895. There, accompanied by 
posthumously as Lays from Strathearn, Johansen, ho left the Fram and pushed across 

Some of them are mere bowdlcrizations of the ice, reaching the highest latitude till then 

‘indelicate’ favourites; but four at least attained, 86° 14' N., on April 7. The two 
are immortal—the ‘ Land o’ the Leal ’ wintered in Franz Josef Land. Farthest 

(c. 1798), ‘ Caller Herrin’,’ ‘ The Laird o’ North (2 vols. 1897) recounts his adventures. 

Cockpen’, and ‘The Auld Hoose’. See Professor of Zoology (1897) and of Oceano- 
Lives by Rogers (1869), G. Henderson (1900); graphy (1908) at Oslo, Nansen furthered the 
and Kington Oliphant’s Jacobite Lairds of separation of Norway and Sweden, and was 
Gask (1870). Norwegian ambassador in London (1906-08). 

NAMIER, Sir Lewis Bernstein, nay'mee-er He published In Northern Mists (1911), 
(1888-1960), British historian, of Russian Through Siberia {\9U), In 1922 he got a 
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for Russian relief work, o/S'am//o/jw, which was translated 


u-iAnj. iiw vnuL iiiuvii lui LUC i_ca^uc Oi iNaiions 

See books by Sorenson (trans. 1933), 
Ristelhueber (Montreal 1944), Revnofds 
(1956) and Hoyer (1958). 

NAOROJI»_ Oadhabal, iiow-rd'jee (1825- 
1917), Indian politician, bom at Bombay, 
became professor of Mathematics in Elphin- 
stone College there, and a member of the 
Legislative Council; and in 1892-95 repre¬ 
sented Finsbury in the House of Commons 
—the first Indian M.P., and was also presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National Congress. See 
Life by R. P. Masani (1939). 

NAPIER, (1) Sir Charles (1786-1860), British 
admiral, bom at MercMston Hail near Fal¬ 
kirk, a cousin to the hero of Sind, went to sea 
at thirteen, received his first command in 
1808, and later sen'ed as a volunteer in the 
jPemnsular army. Commanding the Thames 
in 1811, he infiicted incredible damage upon 
ihe enemy in the Mediterranean. In 1814 he 
led the way in the ascent of the Potomac, and 
he took part in the operations against Balti¬ 
more. In command of the fleet of the \ oung 
queen of Portugal, he defeated the Mi^eiite 
fleet and placed Donna Maria on the throne. 
In^the war between the Porte and Mehcmet 
Ali he stormed Sidon, defeated Ibrahim 
Pasha in Lebanon, attacked Acre, blockaded 
Alexandria, and concluded a convention with 
Mehemet Ali. A K.C.B., he commanded the 
Baltic fleet in the Russian w^ar; but the 
capture of Bomarsund failed to realize 
expectations, and he was superseded. He 
twice sat in parliament, and until his death 
he laboured to reform the naval administra¬ 
tion. See Lives by E. Napier (1862), Noel 
Williams (1917). 

(2) Sir Charles James (1782-1853), British 
general, brother of (7), conqueror of Sind, 
was a descendant of Napier of Merchiston. 
He was bom at Westminster, served in 
Ireland during the rebellion, in Portugal 
(1810), against the United States (1813), and 
in the storming of Cambrai (1815). In 1838 
he was made K.C.B., and in 1841 w^as 
ordered to India to command in the war with 
Sind, and at the battle of Meeanee (1843) 
broke the powder of the amirs. After another 
battle at Hyderabad Napier w'as made 
governor. He gained the respect of the 
inhabitants, but wus soon engaged in an 
acrimonious war of dispatches with the home 
authorities. In 1847 he returned to England, 
but w'as back in India before the close of the 
Sikh war. As commander-in-chief of the 
army in India, he quarrelled with Lord 
Dalhousie about military reform, and bade a 
final adieu to the East in 1851. He was brave 
to rashness, ready alike with tongue, pen and 
sw’ord, quarrelsome with his superiors, but 
beloved by his soldiers. See Lives by his 
brother (1857), W. Napier Bruce (1885), Sir 
W. Butler (1890), R. N. Law'rence (1952) and 
H. T. Lambrick (1952). 

(3) John (155(3-1617), Scottish mathe¬ 
matician, the inventor of logarithms, w’as 
bom at Merchiston Castle, Edinburgh, 
matriculated at St Andrews in 1563, travelled 
on the Continent, and settled dowm to a life 
of literary and scientific study. In 1593 he 
published his Plalne Discouery of the whole 
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contract with Logan of Restalrig for the 
discovery of treasure in Fast Castle (1594), 
devised warlike machines for defence against 
Philip of Spain, and recommended salt as a 
fertilizer of land, A strict Presbytenan, he 
was also a believer in astrology and divina¬ 
tion. _ He described his famous” invention of 
logarithms in h^iirificiLogarithmorum Canonls 
Descriptio (1614), and the calculating appa¬ 
ratus called * Napier’s Bones ’ in Rabdologiae 
sen Numerationis per f Irgulas libri duo 
(1617); and two years after a second w ork on 
logarithms was published by his son Robert 
(new* ed. by W. R. Macdonald, 1889). 
Napier’s eldest son was raised to the peerage 
as Lord Napier in 1627, and the ninth Baron 
Napier in 1872 became Baron Ettrick also. 
See Lives by the Earl of Buchan (1787) and 
Mark Napier (1834), who also edited Napier’s 
Ars Logistica, a system of arithmetic and 
algebra (1839): and the Tercentenarv 
Memorial Volume (1916). 

(4) Maevey (1776—1847), Scottish lawyer 
and editor, born at Glasgow, in 1799 became 
a wTiter to the signet in Edinburgh, in 1805 
Signet librarian (till 1837), and in 1824 first 
professor of Conveyancing. He edited the 
supplement to the fifth edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britamiica (1816-24 1 , the seventh 
edition (1830-42) and from 1829 the Edin¬ 
burgh Review. See Correspondence (1879). 

(5) Robert (1791-1876), Scottish ship¬ 
builder and engineer, bom at Dumbarton, 
built the first four Cunard steamships and 
some of the earliest ironclad warships and 
helped to make the Clyde a great shipbuilding 
centre. See Life by J. Napier (1904). 

(6) Robert Comelis, 1st Baroo Napier of 
Magdala (1810-90), British soldier, bom 
at Colombo, Ceylon, wms educated at 
Addiscombe, and entered the Bengal Engin¬ 
eers in 1826. He served in campaigns in 
India, and during the Indian Mutiny he 
distinguished himself at the siege of Lucknow', 
and W'as made K.C.B. He received the 
thanks of parliament for his services in the 
Chinese w^ar of i860 and for his brilliant 
conduct of the expedition in Abyssinia in 
1868. _ In 1870 he became commander-in- 
chief in India and a member of the Indian 
Council, and w'as subsequently governor of 
Gibraltar, field-marshal, and constable of 
the Tower. See Life by his son (1927). 

(7) Sir William Francis Patrick, K.C.B. 
(1785-1860), British soldier and military 
historian, brother of (2), served through 
the Peninsular campaign and retired from the 
army in 1819. He began writing and pub¬ 
lished his History of the War in the Peninsula 
(1828-40), The Conquest of Scinde (1845) and 
the Life of his brother (1857). See Lives by 
H. A. Bruce (1864) and Sir W. F. Butler 
(1890). 

NAPOLEON I or Napoleon Bonaparte (1769- 
1821), second son of Charles Bonaparte (q.v.), 
assessor to the royal tribunal of Corsica, was 
bom at Ajaccio, August 15. In 1779 he 
entered the Military School of Brienne, and 
in 1784 W'as transferred to that at Paris. 
In 1785 he was commissioned second- 
lieutenant of artillery. During the Revolu- 
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lion he joined the army acting against when Bonaparte arrived; they coalesced a 
the Marseillais who had declared against the the Revolution of 18th Brumaire follovv h 
N ational Convention. He commanded the (November 9, 1799). when Sicyes RoIa 
artillery at the siege of Toulon (1793) and Ducos and Bonaparte drew up a new cn 
was promoted general of brigade. In 1795, stitution. Under it the executive was vestS 
as second in command under Barras, he did in three consuls, Bonaparte, Cambaceres aM 
good service in repelling the attack of the Lebrun, of whom Bonaparte was aomina^H 
Sections of Paris. In February 1796 the first consul for ten years. Napoleon no 
Directory appointed General Bonaparte to made overtures for peace to England and 
the command of the Army of Italy. On Austria; but he inwardly rejoiced when thev 
March 9 he married Josephine, widow of were rejected. Having collected secretly an 
General Vicomte de Bcauharnais, and left army of reserve near the Swiss frontier he 
two days later for Italy, where his great went to Geneva on May 9, and assumin? 
military genius flashed forth in full brilliancy, command of this army, crossed the St 
He found the French army about 36,000 Bernard, reached the plains of Italy and 
strong, distributed between Nice and Savona, occupied Milan. On June 14 the Austrians 
and opposing 20,000 Piedmontese and 38,000 attacked the French at Marengo and were 
Austrians. Bonaparte attacked the centre completely defeated; next day they signed a 
of the allied line, defeated the Austrians on convention giving up almost all North Italy 
April 12, the Piedmontese next day, and the Napoleon returned to Paris with the glories 
Austrians again (I4th), and his victory at of this campaign; but peace did not follow 
Mondovi forced Sardinia to sue for peace, till Moreau had won Hohenlinden, December 
At the bridge of Lodi, May 11, he completely 3, 1800, Then followed the treaty of Lune- 
defeated the Austrians, and entered Milan ville with Germany in February 1801 the 

on the I5th. He next broke through the concordat with Rome in July, and the treaty 
Austrian centre and occupied the line of the of Amiens with England in March 1802^ 
Adige, taking Verona and Legnago from the Napoleon then devoted himself to the recon- 
neiitral republic of Venice. Austria made struction of the civil institutions of France— 
attempts to recover Lombardy, and the the restored church, the judicial system, the 
contest was severe during the summer and codes, the system of local government the 

autumn of 1796. At first Napoleon’s university, the Bank of France and the Legion 

position was critical, but at length the of Honour. After the peace of Amiens 
Austrians were defeated at Areola, Rivoli and Napoleon was elected first consul for life 
Mantua. When his position in Italy was His desire to humble England led to the 
secured he advanced on Vienna, and reached rupture of the peace of Amiens in 1803 by 
Leoben in April 1797. Then Austria sued for aggressions in Flolland and elsewhere. He 
peace. But negotiations dragged on, as made vast preparations for the invasion of 
Austria thought a revolution was impending England, at the same time seizing Hanover, 
in France; but Augereau, sent by Napoleon, He rid himself of Moreau, his most dangerous 
aided the Directory to carry out the coup rival, by accusing him of conspiring with the 
dytat of the ISth Fructidor; and Austria royalists, into whom he then struck terror by 

signed the treaty of Campo-Formio, October the execution of the Due d’Enghien. He 

17, 1797. By this France obtained Belgium, assumed the title of emperor, May 18, 1804 
the Ionian Islands and Lombardy, and His aggressive demeanour alarmed Europe, 
Austria engaged to try and get the left bank and in 1805 he found himself at war with 
of the Rhine for France, whilst Austria got Russia and Austria, as well as with England. 
Istria, Dalmatia and Venetia. The Directory Forced by England’s naval supremacy to 
thought they could only keep Napoleon quiet abandon the notion of invasion, he suddenly, 
by employing him, and gave him command in August 1805, led his armies through 
of the so-called Army of England. But he Hanover, and reached the Danube in rear of 
employed his ne^v resources for an expedition the Austrians under Mack at Ulm. The 
to Egypt, which sailed in May 1798, captured surprise was complete; Mack surrendered 
Malta, and, escaping the British fleet, on October 19, and Napoleon entered Vienna 
arrived at Alexandria on June 30. Napoleon on November 13. On December 2 he inflicted 
twice defeated the Mamelukes, and entered a disastrous defeat on the Russians and 
Cairo on July 24, but his position was Austrians at Austcrlitz. This caused the 
endangered by the destruction of the French break-up of the coalition; the Holy Roman 
fleet on August 1 by Nelson at the battle of Empire came to an end; the Confederation 
the Nile. He thought, however, that he of the Rhine was formed under French 
might create a revolution in Syria, overthrow protection. Napoleon then entered into 
the Turkish power and march back to Europe negotiations for peace with Russia and 
through Asia Minor and Constantinople. England, endeavouring to conciliate them at 
He accordingly entered Syria in February the expense of Prussia. Prussia, mortally 
1799 with 12,000 men, but failing to capture offended, mobilized her army in August 1806; 
St Jean d’Acre, defended by the British but Napoleon crushed her at Jena and 
squadron under Sir Sidney Smith, he was Auerstiidt on October 14. Russia intervening, 
obliged to return_ to Egypt. He defeated a an indecisive battle at Eylau was followed by 
Turkish army which had landed at Aboukir, a French victory at Friedland, June 14, 1807; 
but learning of French reverses, he embarked and by the peace of Tilsit Prussia lost half 
for France on August 22. He found the wars her territory. Napoleon was now the arbiter 
mismanaged, Italy almost lost, ^ and the of Europe. He sought to cripple England by 
government in very bad odour. Siey^s, one the Continental System—the states under his 
of the Directors, was meditating a coup d’dtat influence engaging to close their ports to 
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Eoglisil ships. He also tried to combine all 
the European navies against her; but Eng¬ 
land took the initiative and seized the Danish 
fleet. He sent an army under Junot to 
I ortugal, and another under aMurat to Spain, 
vmich took Madrid, He then placed his 
brother Joseph on the throne. But a formid¬ 
able insurrection broke cut, vvhlie a British 
army, under Wellesley, landed in Portugal, 
defeated Junot at yimeiro,_and foreed aim to 
Sign the Convention of Cintra, evacuating 
Portugal. So began the Peninsular war. In 
Germany also a spirit of revolt was rising, 
and this brought on the war of IS09 against 
Austria, Napoleon drove the Austrians out 
oi Ratisbon, and entered Vienna, May 13, 
and won the battle of Wagram on July 5 and 
6^. Aithotigh resistance v/as kept up for a 
time in Tirol by the patriot Hofer, by the 
treaty of Schonbrunn (October 20, iS09j 
NapoIeoii_ obtained a heavy money mdemnity 
and considerable accession of territory in 
Carniola, Carinthia, Croatia and Gaficia. 

In December^ Napoleon, desirous of an heir, 
divorced Josephine, who was childless, and 
married, April 1, IS 10, the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa of Austria. A son was bom 
on March 20, ISIl. Still bent on the 
humiliation of England, Napoleon increased 
the stringency of the Continental System, 
and he anne.ved Holland and Westphalia. 
The tzar refused to adopt this poiicv; and 
Napoleon invaded Russia with 600,000 
French, Germans and Italians. He crossed 
the Niemen on June 24, reaching Vilna on 
the 28tli. The Russians met him at Borodino 
on September 6; Napoleon won the battle; 
but the victory was almost fruitless. He 
entered Moscow September 14. Fire broke 
out the next night, and raged fiercely till the 
20th, great part of the city being burned. 
When, after delays and hesitations, he retired 
from Moscow (October 18) an early winter 
upset his calculations, and the miseries of 
that terrible retreat follow'ed. He reached the 
Beresina with but 12,000 men, was joined 
there by Oudinot and Victor with 18,000, and 
succeeded in crossing the river; on December 
6 the miserable remnant of the Grand Army 
returned to Vilna. While Napoleon hastened 
back to Paris to raise new levies, the tzar 
determined to carry the war into Germany. 

The Prussian contingent of the Grand Army 
came over to the Russians, and in January 
1813^ the Landw'ehr was called out. Saxony 
also joined Russia, but Austria and the middle 
states still clung to Napoleon. He left Paris 
on April 15, 1813, moved on Leipzig, and 
won the battle of Liitzen on May 2. He then 
followed the allies, beat them at Bautzen, 
May^20 and 21, and forced them to retire into 
Silesia. Austria then asked for concessions; 
had Napoleon granted them, he might have 
checkmated the coalition of Prussia and 
Russia. He had 400,000 men on the Elbe, 
but his position was weakened by Austria’s 
accession to the coalition, and the allies had 
nearly 500,000 men in three armies. Napo¬ 
leon inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Austrians before Dresden on August 27, but 
at Kulm lost Vandamme with 20,000 men. 
Towards the end of September the allies 
gathered towards Leipzig. There between 
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October 14 and 19 Napoleon was crushed, 
and led back the remnant of his army across 
the Rhine. The invasion of France followed; 
Napoleon attacked Biilcher and won four 
battles in four days at Champaubert, Mont- 
miraii. Chateau-Ihierry and Vauchamps 
(February 1814). The battles of Craonne and 
Laon followed. On March 50 the allies 
attacked Paris, and the French marshals 
OiTered to capitulate, h^'apoieon fell back to 
Fontainebleau; but his position was desperate 
and Wellington had now led his army 
across the Pyrenees into France. Napoleon 
at first abdicated in favour of his son, but 
unconditionally on April 11, 1814. He wms 
given the sovereignty of Elba, and the 
Bourbons in the person of Louis XVI11 were 
restored to the throne of France. Bui their 
return was unpopular; ii unsettled the 
position of public men and the title to estates. 
The army was disgusted at the appointment 
to commands of emigres who had fought 
against France, and the church began to 
cause alarm to the holders of national 
property. The coalition, too, broke up. 
Napoleon accordingly landed on the French 
coast March 1, 1815. On the 20th he entered 
Paris, having been joined by the army. 
Europe had declared war against him, but 
only_ a mixed force under Wellington in 
Belgium and a Prussian army under Biiicher 
in the Rhine provinces were in the field. 
Napoleon’s idea was to stoke suddenly at 
their point of junction before they could 
concentrate, drive them apart, and then 
defeat each separately. On June 15 Napoleon 
occupied Charleroi, and on the 16th defeated 
Biiicher at Ligny. But not till next day did 
he send Grouchy to follow the Prussians in 
the supposed direction of their retreat 
towards Liege, whilst he turned against 
Wellington, The wasted hours had enabled 
the Prussians to disappear, and he did! not 
know that Biiicher was moving on Wavre in 
order to reunite with Wellington, who had 
retired to Mont St Jean. So on the 18th, 
w^hen Napoleon attacked the Duke, unknown 
to him the bulk of _the Prussian army was 
hastening up on his right flank while Grouchy 
was fruitlessly engaged with the Prussian 
rear-guard only. This led to the crowning 
defeat of Waterloo. Napoleon fled to Paris, 
abdicated on June 22, and surrendered to 
Captain Maitland of the Beiierophon at 
Rochefort on July 15. He was banished by 
the British government to St Helena, arrived 
October 15, 1815, and died there of cancer 
of the stomach. May 5, 1821. His body was 
brought back to Paris in 1840, and laid in 
the crypt of the Invalides. The literature 
falls into three categories: First, books 
dealing with his career by writers contem¬ 
porary with him or nearly so, such as 
Thiers, Jomini, Montholon and Gourgaud, 
and his generals, such as Marmont, Massena 
and Suchet. Secondly, books touching his 
private life by contemporaries, such as 
Bourrienne (Eng. trans. 4 vois. 1893), Las 
Cases, Forsyth and O’Meara. The third 
class are the modem works written in a more 
critical spirit. Among such are Lanfrey’s 
Histoire de Napolion I (5 vols. 1867-75), 
Jung’s Bonaparte et son Temps (1880-81), 
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and books on him by Seeley (1885), O’Connor 
Morns 0^93), Levy (trans. 1893), Wolseley 
(1895), Sloane (1896-97), Lavisse and 
Rambaud (1897), Rosebery {The Last Phase, 
1900), J. H. Rose (1902 et ssq.), Fournier 
(trans. 1911), F. Masson (1893 et seq.), 
H. A. L. Fisher (1913), N. Young (1914-15), 
W. H. Hudson (1915), Driault (1910-27, 
1928, 1930), Bainville (1932), Lefebvrc 

(1935), Geyl (1949), Savant (1958). See, loo, 
his Correspondance (33 vols. 1858-87); 
Lettres inddites (1898, 1903); and biblio¬ 
graphies by G. Davois (1909-12), F. M. N. 
Kircheisen (1908 et seq,). 

NAPOLEON II (1811-32), King of Rome, 
Duke of Reichstadl, was Napoleon Fs son 
by Maria Louisa. See Lives by Jean dc 
Bourgoing (Paris 1933), Derville (1934), 
Bibl(1935). 

NAPOLEON HI, Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1808-73), born at Paris, April 20, 
the third son of Louis Bonaparte (q.v.), King 
of Holland, was brought up at Geneva, 
Augsburg, and his mother’s residence, the 
Swiss castle of Arenenberg on the Lake of 
Constance. He hastened with his elder 
brother Louis into Italy in 1831 to assist 
the Romagna in its revolt against pontifical 
rule, an expedition in 'which Louis perished 
of fever. On the death of the Duke of 
Rcichstadt, only son of Napoleon I, in 1832, 
he became the head of the Napoleonic 
dynasty. He published in 1832-36 his 
Reveries politiqiies. Projet de constitution, 
and Considerations politiques et militaires 
sur la Suisse. In 1836 he put his chances 
to a premature test by appearing among the 
military at Strasburg, was easily overpowered, 
and conveyed to America. He was recalled 
to Europe by his mother’s last illness (1837); 
and when the French government demanded 
of Switzerland his expulsion he settled in 
London. In 1838 he published his hides 
napoldoniennes. In 1840 he made at 
Boulogne a second and equally abortive 
attempt on the throne of France, and was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment in the 
fortress of Ham. Here he continued his 
Bonapartist propaganda by writing Aux 
mdnes de Pempereur, &c. and actually 
helped to edit the Dictionnaire de la conver¬ 
sation. After an imprisonment of more than 
five years he made his escape (May 25, 1846), 
and returned to England. The Revolution of 
February 1848 was a victory of the working¬ 
men, to whom some of his political theories 
were especially addressed; he hurried back 
to France as a virtual nominee of the Fourth 
Estate, or working-classes. Elected deputy 
for Paris and three other departments, he 
took his seat in the Constituent Assembly, 
June 13, 1848. On the 15th he resigned and 
left France, His quintuple election recalled 
him in September, and he commenced his 
candidature for the presidency; 5,562,834 
votes 'were recorded for him, only 1,469,166 
for General Cavaignac, his genuine repub¬ 
lican competitor. On December 20 he took 
the oath of allegiance to the Republic. For 
a few days concord seemed established 
between the diflferent political parties in the 
Assembly; but the beginning of 1849 wit¬ 
nessed the commencement of a struggle 


between the president and the majority of 
the Assembly. Then he committed the 
command of the army to hands devoted to 
him, and established his supporters in posn 
of influence. He paraded as a protector of 
popular rights and of national prosperity 
but, hampered by the National Assembly 
in his efforts to make his power perpetual 
he threw off the mask of a constitutional 
president. On December 2, 1851, he with 
the help of the military, dissolved the 
Constitution. Imprisonment, deportation 
the bloody repression of popular rebellion’ 
marked this black day’s work. France 
appeared to acquiesce; for when the vote 
was taken on it in December, he was re¬ 
elected for ten years by 7,000,000 votes. The 
imperial title was assumed a year after the 
coup d'dtat, in accordance with another 
plebiscite. Political parties were either 
demoralized or broken. Napoleon III 
gagged the press, awed the bourgeoisie, and 
courted the clergy to win the peasantry 
On January 29, 1853, he married Eugenie 
de Montijo (1826-1920), a Spanish countess 
born at Granada. The Emperor now 
proclaimed the right of peoples to choose 
their own masters, availing himself of it in 
the annexation (1860) of Savoy and Nice to 
France, in his Mexican intervention, and in 
his handling of the Italian question. At 
home the price of bread was regulated public 
works enriched the working-men, while 
others were undertaken to enhance m value 
the property of the peasantry. The complete 
remodelling of Paris under the direction of 
Baron Haussmann raised the value of house- 
property. International exhibitions and 
treaties of commerce were a further induce¬ 
ment to internal peace. A brilliant foreign 
policy seemed to dawn on the Crimean war 
(1854-56); the campaign in Lombardy 
against Austria (1859), to which Napoleon 
was somewhat paradoxically encouraged by 
the murderous attack of Orsini on his person; 
and the expeditions to China (1857-60). In 
all those undertakings Napoleon had the 
support if not the co-operation of Great 
Britain. To Prussia his relations were very 
different. At the death of Morny in 1865 
the controlling power of Napoleon’s measures 
was well-nigh spent. Flis Vie de Cisar, 
written to extol his own methods of govern¬ 
ment, met with loud protests. Forewarned, 
Napoleon reorganized his army, set himself 
up more proudly as an arbiter in Europe, and 
took a more conciliatory attitude to liberal¬ 
ism. In 1869 his prime minister Rouher, an 
advocate of absolutism, was dis^mssed, and 
new men were called into power to liberalize 
the constitution. By another plebiscite the 
new parliamentary scheme was sanctioned 
by 7|- million votes (May 8, 1870). But 
50,000 dissentient votes given by the army 
revealed an unsuspected source of danger. 
Anxious to rekindle its ardour, and ignorant 
of the corruption that existed in his ministry 
of war, he availed himself of a pretext—the 
scheme to place Leopold of Hohenzollern on 
the Spanish throne—to declare war against 
Prussia, July 15, 1870. By July 30, Prussia 
had 500,000 men in the held, while the French 
had with great exertion collected 270,000 by 
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the beginning of August. The emperor 
assucned the command, but never got across 
the Rhine, and had to fight at a disadvantage 
within Alsace and Lorraine. The campaign 
opened with a small success at Saarbriicken 
(August 2), followed by the defeats of 
\\'eissenburg/August4). Worth andSpichereo 
I August 6j. Napoleon had retired on Metz, 
and abandoned the chief command to 
Marshal Bazaine, whose escape from Metz 
was prevented by the defeats of Mars-la-Tour 
(August 16} and Gravelotte (August 18|. 
Metz surrendered on October 27. Meanwhile 
a hastily organized force of 120,000 men 
under Marshal Macmahon was moved to the 
assistance ol Bazaine. On reaching Sedan 
Macmahon found himself surrounded by 
the Germans, and on September 1 suffered a 
crushing defeat. Next day the emperor 
surrendered with 83,000 men. On September 
4 the Second Empire was ended. Till the 
conclusion of peace he was confined at 
Wiihelmshohe. In March 1871 he joined the 
ex-empress_ at Chisiehurst, Kent, and resided 
there in exile till his death. His son, Eugene 
Louis _ Jean Joseph (1856-79), Prince 
Irnperial, bom March 16, was in the field 
with his father in 1870, but escaped to 
England, where he entered Woolwich 
Academy. He was killed (June 1) in the 
Zulu campaign of 1879. See Lives and 
studies of Napoleon III by Blanchard 
Jerrold (4 vois. 1874-82), Sir W. Fraser 
(1895), Arch. Forbes (1898), A. Lebey 
(Paris 1906 ei seq.), F. A. Simpson (1925), 
Baron d’Ambes (trans. 1912), Aubry (1933), 
Sencourt (1933), and Zeldin (1958); De la 
Gorce, Histoire dii Second Empire (1894- 
1905); Ollivier, UEmpire liberal (1894- 
1913); Lives of the Prince Imperial by 
Herisson (1890), Martinet (1895), Filon 
(1912), F. A. Simpson (1958); books on the 
Empress, her son, and the Court by E. Legge 
(1910-16), and studies by T. Zeldin (1958) 
and G. P. Gooch (1960). 

NAPOLEON, Prince. See Bonaparte. 

NARES, Sir George Strong, nayrz (1831- 
1915), Scottish vice-admiral and explorer, 
born at Aberdeen, commanded the Challenger 
(1872-74) and the Alert-Discovery Expedition 
(1875-76). See his Voyage to the Polar Sea 
(2 vols. 1878). 

NARSES (c. A.D. 478-573), Byzantine states¬ 
man and Persian general, bom in Armenia, 
rose _in the imperial household at Con¬ 
stantinople to be keeper of the privy-purse to 
Justinian. In 538 he was sent to Italy, but 
recalled the next year. In 552 Belisarius was 
recalled from Italy and Narses succeeded him, 
defeated the Ostrogoths, took possession 
of Rome, and completely extinguished the 
Gothic power in Italy. Justinian appointed 
him prefect of Italy in 554, and he adminis¬ 
tered its affairs witli vigour and ability. But 
he was charged with avarice; and on 
Justinian’s death the Romans complained 
to Justin, who deprived him in 567 of his 
ofifice. He died at Rome. See Ch. Diehl, 
Justinian (Paris 1901). 

NARVAEZ, Ramon Maria, nahr-vah'ayth 
(1800-68), Spanish general and statesman, 
born at Loja, defeated the Carlists in 1836, 
and took part in the insurrection against 
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Espartero in 1840, but that failing, fled to 
France, where he was joined by Queen 
Christina, and set about those plots which 
overthrew Espartero in 1843. In 1844 he 
w'as mads president of council and Duke of 
V^aiencia. His ministry was reactionary', but 
was overthrown in 1846. After a brief exile 
as special ambassador to France he was 
several times again premier. 

NASH, (Ij^Jolm (1752-1835), English archi¬ 
tect, born in London or Cardigan, trained as 
an _ architect, but after coming into a legacy- 
retired to Wales. Having lost heavily by 
speculations in 1792, he resumed practice and 
gained a reputation by his country' house 
designs. He came to the notice of the Prince 
of Wales, later the Prince Regent, and w-as 
engaged (1811-25) to plan the layout of 
the new Regent’s Park and its approaches, 
including the original Regent Street with its 
quadrant, the terraces flanking the park, and 
the church of All Souls, Langham Place. He 
re-created Buckingham Palace out of the old 
Buckingham House, designed the Marble 
Arch which originally stood in front of it, 
and rebuilt Brighton Pavilion in oriental 
style. On the strength of a patent (1797) for 
improvements to the arches and piers of 
bridges he claimed much of the credit for 
introducing steel girders. His individual 
houses have no claim to be extraordinary 
and he has been criticized for too prolific use 
of stucco, but his ability to integrate rows of 
terraced houses into an elegant fagade, and 
the skilful use of terrain and landscape 
features in his layouts mark him as one of 
the greatest of town-planners. See Life by 
Summerson (2nd ed. 1950), and study by 
T. Davis (1960). 

(2) Pao! (1899-1946), English painter, born 
in London, was educated at St Paul’s and the 
Slade School. After being invalided out of 
the Artists Rifles he became an official w'ar 
artist in 1917, and as such is remembered for 
his poignant Menin Road (1919). Developing 
a style which reduced form to bare essentials 
without losing the identity of the subject, he 
won renown as a landscape painter and also 
practised scene-painting, commercial design, 
and book illustration. For a while he taught 
at the Royal College of Art. Experiments 
in a near-abstract manner were followed by a 
phase of surrealism until, in 1939, he again 
filled the r51e of w'ar artist, this time for the 
Air Ministry and the Ministry of Information, 
producing such pictures as Battle of Britain 
with its bizarre though purely representa¬ 
tional pattern of vapour trails, and Totes 
Meer with its symbolic conglomeration of 
wrecked German aircraft. Shortly before 
his death he turned to a very individual style 
of flower painting. See his autobiography 
Outline (1949), Memorial Volume (ed. Eates, 
1948), and books by A. Bertram (1955) and 
G. F. W. Digby (1955). 

(3) Richard (1674-1762), ‘Beau Nash’, 
English dandy, bora at Swansea, educated 
at^ Carmarthen and Oxford, held a com¬ 
mission in the army, and in 1693 entered the 
Middle Temple. He then made a shifty 
living by gambling, but in 1704 became 
master of the ceremonies at Bath, where he 
conducted the public balls with a splendour 
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never before witnessed. His reforms in 
manners, his influence in improving the 
streets and buildings and his leadership in 
fashion helped to transform Bath into a 
fashionable holiday centre. In old age he 
sank into poverty, and often felt the want of 
that charity which he himself had never 
withheld. See Life by Goldsmith (1762), 
Gosse’s Gossip in a Library (1891), study by 
L. Melville (1907) and Life by W. Connely 
(1955). 

NASHE, Thomas (1567-1601), English drama¬ 
tist and satirist, born at Lowestoft, studied 
for seven years at St John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, travelled in France and Italy, and 
then went to London to earn a precarious 
living by his pen. His first work was the 
Anatomie of Absurditie (1589), perhaps writ¬ 
ten at Cambridge. From it we learn that he 
had a genuine appreciation of good literature. 
Reckless and bitter, he plunged into the 
Martin Marprclate controversy, giving ex¬ 
pression to a talent for vituperation which 
never left him. Pierce Penilesse, his Suppli¬ 
cation to the Divell (1592) began the series of 
attacks on the Harveys (Richard Harvey had 
criticized Nashe's preface to Greene’s 
Menaphon) which culminated in_ Have wWi 
you to Saffron Walden (1596), against Gabriel 
Harvey who had by then assailed Greene’s 
memory in Foure Letters. In 1599 the 
controversy was suppressed by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. Nashe’s satirical 
masque Summer's Last Will and Testament 
(1592) contains the well-known song ‘ Spring 
the sweet Spring is the year’s pleasant king ’. 
The Unfortunate Traveller (1594) is a pic¬ 
aresque tale, one of the earliest of its kind. 
After Marlowe’s death, Nashc prepared his 
unfinished tragedy Dido (1596) for the stage. 
His own play The Isle of Dogs (1597), now 
lost, drew such attention to abuses in the 
state that it was suppressed, the theatre 
closed, and the writer himself thrown into 
the Fleet prison. His last work was Lenten 
Stuffe (1599). From references to him in 
Dekker’s Knight's Conjuring (1607) we may 
take it Nashe died in the poverty in which he 
had lived. See McKerrow’s edition of his 
works (1904-07, revised by F. P. Wilson, 
1958), and study by E. G. Harman (1923). 
NASMITH, David (1799-1839), Scottish 
philanthropist, born in Glasgow, founded 
the city missions in various cities in Europe 
and America, and other benevolent asso¬ 
ciations. See memoir by J. Campbell. 
NASMYTH, nay'smith, (1) Alexander (1758- 
1840), Scottish painter, father of (2) and (3), 
born in Edinburgh, was a pupil of Allan 
Ramsay and became a well-known portrait 
painter in Edinburgh, his portrait of Burns 
in the Scottish National Gallery being 
particularly famous. He later confined 
himself to landscape painting. 

(2) James (1808-90), Scottish engineer, 
son of (1), bom in Edinburgh, from boyhood 
he evinced a turn for mechanics; and in 1834 
he started in business at Manchester, and in 
1836 established at Patricroft the Bridgewater 
Foundry. His steam-hammer was devised 
in 1839 for forging an enormous wrought- 
iron paddle-shaft, and in 1842 he found it at 
work at Le Creusot in France; it had been 


adapted from his own scheme-book Nas 
myth patented his invention, and it was 
adopted by the Admiralty in 1843. Business 
increased, and by 1856 he retired with a 
fortune to Penshurst, Kent. Amongst his 
other inventions was a steam pile-driver. He 
published Remarks on Tools and Machinprv 
(1858) and The Moon (1874). He died in 
London, May 7, 1890. See Autobiogranhv 
edited by Smiles (1883). ^ ™ 

(3) Patrick (1787-1831), Scottish landscape 
painter, son of (1), born in Edinburgh 
settled in England, painted many English 
scenes and became known as the ‘ EngUsh 
Hobbema ’. 

NASO. Sec Ovid. 

NASR-ED-DIN (1829-96), Shah of Persia 
from 1848, visited England in 1873 and 1889 
introduced European ideas into Persia] 
granted trade concessions to Britain and 
Russia, and was shot near Tehran by an 
assassin. He was succeeded by his second 
son, Muzzalfar-cd-Din. See selections from 
his Diary, ed. Hadiqa-i-Fasahar (Calcutta 

NASSER, Gamal Abdel (1918— ), Egyptian 
political leader, as an army officer with 
bitter experience of the mismanaged Palestine 
campaign of 1948, he became dissatisfied with 
the inefficiency and corruption of the Farouk 
regime, and founded the military Junta 
which encompassed its downfall. Chief 
power behind the coup of 1952, he was mainly 
responsible for the rise to power of General 
Neguib (q.v.), but tension between the two, 
as a result of Neguib’s suspected dictatorial 
ambitions, culminated in Nasser’s assumption 
of the premiership in April 1954 and of 
presidential powers in November 1954, 
when Neguib was deposed. Nasser was 
officially elected president in June 1956, and 
his almost immediate action in expropriating 
the Suez Canal led to a state of tension in the 
Middle East which culminated in Israel’s 
invasion of the Sinai Peninsula. When 
Anglo-French forces intervened, widespread 
differences of opinion in Britain and else¬ 
where, coupled with veiled Russian threats, 
enabled _ Nasser to turn an abject military 
debacle into a political victory. His aim was 
clearly now to build an Arab empire stretch¬ 
ing across North Africa, the first step being 
the creation, by federation with Syria, of the 
United Arab Republic in February 1958. 
This was followed by a sustained effort to 
break up the Baghdad Pact and liquidate the 
remaining sovereign states in the Middle 
East, by propaganda coupled with carefully 
engineered subversion, a policy which suc¬ 
ceeded in the case of Iraq, but was narrowly 
thwarted in Jordan and the Lebanon by the 
timely deployment of American and British 
forces. 

NATION, Mrs Carry (1846-1911), American 
temperance agitator, after 1890 pursued a 
career of saloon-wrecking (her weapon and 
emblem a hatchet) in Kansas and elsewhere, 
and suffered repeated imprisonments. See 
Asbury’s Life (1930), Autobiography (1904). 
NATTIER, Jean Marc, nat-yay (1685-1760, 
French artist, was born and died in Paris. 
Flis father was a portrait painter, his mother 
the mimaturist Made Cowrtois, and as the 
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result of parental tuition he won the Academy 
prize at the age of fifteen. He executed 
historical pictures and portraits, including 
those of Peter the Great and the Empress 
Catherine, but after losing his money in the 
John Law (q.v.) financial crisis he took to 
the fashionable stereotyped style of court 
nortraiture now’ labelled ‘ le portrait Nattier 
NAUNDORF, Karl W. See Louis XVfl. 
NAUNTON, Sir Robert (1563-1635), English 
statesman and writer, born at Alderton, 
Suffolk, became public orator at Cambridge 
in 1594, travelled, entered parliament, and 
was secretary of state 1618-23. He wrote 
Fragmenta Regalia (1641), a sketch of 
Elizabeth’s courtiers. See his Memoirs 
(1814). 

NAVARRO, Mme de. See Axderson (Si. 
NAVILLE, Henri Edouard, na-vee! (1844- 
1926), Swiss Egyptologist, bom at Geneva, 
became professor of Egyptology^ there, 
excavated In Egypt for many years, edited 
the Book of the Dead, and wTOte a number 
of books on Egypt. 

NAYLER, James (c. 1617-60), English 

Quaker minister, bom at Ardsley near 
Wakefield, sejwed in the parliamentaiy,' army. 
Later he became a Quaker, gathered a band 
of disciples and w*as persecuted and im¬ 
prisoned for blasphemy. See Lives by M. R. 
Brailsford (1927) and E. Fogelklou (Eng. 
trans. 1931)i 

NAZIANZEN. See Gregory. 

NAZmfOVA, AHa, na-zfm'd-va (1879-1945), 
Russian actress, bom in the Crimea, she 
made her debut in St Petersburg in 1904, and 
in 1905 appeared in New York as Hedda 
Gabler, In 1910 she took the 39th Street 
Theatre, rechristening it ‘ The Nazimova \ 
and became one of the most popular emo¬ 
tional actresses of her day. She had a 
successful period in films, her films including 
The Brat, Camille, A DolRs House, The Red 
Lantern and her own Salome, based on the 
Beardsley illustrations to Wilde’s play. She 
specialized in the plays of Ibsen, Turgenev, 
Chehov and O’Neill. 

NAZOR, Vladimir, nas'or (1876-1949), Croat¬ 
ian poet, bom at Postire on the island of 
Brae, wrote lyrics and ballads as well as epic 
poems and ' dramatic works in^ a style 
approaching that of the symbolists. His 
works include Slav Legends (1900), Lirika 
(1910), Carmen Vitae, an anthology (1922), 
and a diary of his experiences with the Yugo¬ 
slav partisans in World War II. 

NEAL, (1) Daniel (1678-1743), English 
clergyman and historian, bom in London, 
in 1706 became an Independent minister 
there. He -wrote a History of New England 
(1720) and the laborious and accurate 
History of the Puritans (1732-38; new ed., 
with Life by J. Toulmin, 1793). 

(2) John (1793-1876), American writer, 
bom of Quaker parentage at Falmouth (now 
Portland, MaineL in 1816 failed in business, 
and turned to law, supporting himself the 
while by his pen. He was one of the first 
Americans to write in the greater English 
magazines, and lived in England 1823-27. 
After his return he practised law, edited 
newspapers and lectured. See his auto¬ 
biographical Wandering Recollections of a 


Somewhat Busy Life (1869), and Life by W. P. 
Daggett (1920L 

NEALE, (1) Edward Vansittart (1810-92), 
English social reformer, born at Bath, 
graduated at Oxford, became a barrister, and 
from 1851 he was a pioneer ChrisP'an 
Sociaiist and an advocate of co-operation, 
devoting much time and money to the 
movement. See Memorial by H. Pitman 
(Manchester 1894). 

(2 1 John l\fasoD, D.D. (lSlS-66), English 
hyninologist, bom in London, January] 24, 
was a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and from 1846 warden of Sackville College, 
East Grinstead- where he died, August 6. 
An advanced High Churchman, he was 
inhibited by his bishop 1849-63. He WTOte 
many books on Church h!story% &c., but is 
remembered chiefly for his hymns, and many 
of his translations are cherished by all 
English-speaking Christendom. Among his 
best known pieces are ‘ Jerusalem the Golden ’ 
and * O happy band of pilgrims See his 
Collected Hvmns (1914): Life by E. A. Towle 
(1906). 

NTIANDER, Johann August Wilhelm, orig. 
David Mendel, ne-an'der (1789-1850), Ger¬ 
man church historian, born at Gottingen of 
Jewish parentage, in 1806 he renounced 
Judaism and changed his name. In 1813 he 
became professor of Church History at 
Berlin. Profoundly devotional, sympathetic, 
glad-hearted, profusely benevolent, he in¬ 
spired universal reverence, and attracted 
students from all countries. He probably 
contributed more than any other to overthrow 
anti-historical Rationalism and dead Lutheran 
formalism. He wrote many books on Church 
history, of which the best known is his 
General History of the Christian Religion and 
Church (Eng- trans. 9 vols. 1847-55). See 
studies by Hagenbach (1851), Kraabe (1852), 
J. L. Jacobi (1882), Schaff (1886), Wiegand 
(with bibliography, 1889), Schneider (1894). 
NEARCHUS, nee-aVkus {4th cent.^ b.c.), 
Macedonian general, was a native of 
Crete, who settled In Amphipolis during the 
reign of Philip, and became the companion 
of the young Alexander the Great. In 
330 B.c. he was governor of Lycia; in 329 
he joined Alexander in Bactria with a body of 
Greek mercenaries, and took part in the 
Indian campaigns. Having built a fleet on 
the Hydaspes (mod. Jhelum), Alexander 
gave Nearchus the command. He left the 
Indus In November 325, and, skirting the 
coast, reached Susa in February 324. His 
narrative is preserved in the Indica of Arrian. 
NEBUCHADREZZAR H (d. 562 b.c.), king 
of Babylon, succeeded his father Nabo- 
polassar in 605 b.c. During his reign of 
forty-three years he recovered the long-lost 
provinces of the kingdom, and once more 
made Babylon queen of nations. He not 
only restored the empire and rebuilt Babylon, 
but almost every temple throughout the land 
underwent restoration at his hands. Not a 
mound has been opened by explorers which 
has not contained bricks, cylinders or tablets 
inscribed with his name. In 597 he captured 
Jerusalem; and in 586 he destroyed the city, 
and removed most of the inhabitants to 
Chaldea. 
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NECKAM orNeqoam, Alexander (1157-1217), 
English scholar, born at St Albans on the 
same night as Richard I, was iiursed by his 
mother along with the future king. Educated 
at St Albans and Paris (where he lectured), 
he returned to England to be schoolmaster 
at Dunstable. In 1213 he became Abbot of 
Cirencester, In his De naturis rerum and 
De utensilibus he was the first in Europe to 
describe the use of a magnetic needle by 
sailors. 

NECKER, Jacques (1732-1804), French 
statesman and financier, bom at Geneva, 
at fifteen went to Paris as a banker’s clerk, 
and in 1762 established the London and 
Paris bank of Thellusson and Necker. In 
1776 he was made director of the Treasury, 
and next year director-general of Finance. 
Some of his remedial measures were a boon 
to suffering France, but his most ambitious 
scheme—the establishment of provincial 
assemblies, one of whose functions should 
be the apportionment of taxes—proved a 
disastrous failure. His retrenchments were 
hateful to the queen, and his famous Compte 
rendu (1781) occasioned his dismissal. He 
retired to Geneva, but in 1787 returned to 
Paris; and when M. de Calonne cast doubt 
on the Compte rendu, he published a justi¬ 
fication which drew upon him his banishment 
from Paris. Recalled to office in September 
1788, he quickly made himself the popular 
hero by recommending the summoning of 
the States-general. But the successful banker 
quickly proved himself unfit to steer the ship 
of state amid the storms of revolution. On 
July 11 he received the royal command to 
leave France at once, but the fall of the 
Bastille three days later frightened the king 
into recalling him amid the wildest popular 
enthusiasm. But after spurning the help of 
Laffiyette and Mirabeau, and leading the king 
to surrender his suspensive veto, he finally 
resigned, September 1790. He retired to his 
estate near Geneva where he died. His 
works were edited by his grandson (with Life 
prefixed, 1820-21). See also Manuscrits de 
M. Necker, published by his famous daughter, 
Mme de Stael (q.v.), in 1804; her Vie privie 
de M. Necker (1804); the Melanges from his 
wife’s papers (1798-1802), D’Haussonville’s 
Salon de Mme Necker (trans. 1882), and 
Gambier-Parry’s Mme Necker (1913); and 
Lives by E. Lavaquery (Paris 1933) and E. 
Chapuisat (1938). 

NEFERTITI, -tee'tee (14th cent. B.c.), 
Egyptian queen, the consort of Akhnaton 
(q.v.), immortalized in the beautiful sculp¬ 
tured head found at Amarna in 1912, now in 
Berlin museum. 

NEGRETTI, Henry (1817-79), Italian-English 
optician, born at Como, came to London in 
1829, and was partner with Joseph Warren 
Zambra from 1850. 

NEGRI, Ada, naVgree (1870-1945), Italian 
poet, born at Milan, became a teacher, wrote 
socialistic verse and short stories. See study 
by N. Podenanzi (Milan 1930). 

NEGXJIB, Mohammed, ne-geeb' (1901- ), 
Egyptian leader, was general of an army 
division when in July 1952 he carried out a 
coup d^dtat in Cairo which banished King 
Farouk and initiated the ‘ Egyptian Revolu¬ 


tion Taking first the offices of commander- 
in-chief and prime minister, he abolished the 
monarchy in 1953 and became president of 
the republic, but was deposed in 1954 and 
succeeded by Colonel Abdel Nasser (a v 1 

NEGUS, Francis (d. 1732), English soldier 
a colonel who had served under Marlborough 
he is reputed to have invented the drmk 
‘ negus ’ called after him. 

NEHEMIAH (5th cent. B.c.), Jewish prophet 
cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longinianus, who in 
444 B.c. obtained full powers to act as 
governor-extraordinary of Judaea. He had 
the walls of Jerusalem rebuilt, and repopu¬ 
lated the city by drafts from the surrounding 
districts. Wc read of a second visit of 
Nchemiah to Jerusalem, twelve years after¬ 
wards, on which occasion he either initiated 
or renewed and completed certain reforms 
which henceforth were among the most 
characteristic features of post-exilic Judaism. 
The canonical Book of Nchemiah originally 
formed the closing chapters of the undivided 
work, Chronicles-Ezra-Nehcmiah. Compare 
Sayce, Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther (3rd cd. 1889); the commentary of 
Bcrthcau-Ryssel (1887), and those of Keil 
(Eng. trans. 1873), and Rawlinson (Speaker's 
Commentary). Sec study by L. W. Batten 
(Edinburgh 1913). 

NEHRU, nay'r 00 , family of distinguished 
Indian political leaders: 

(1) Jawaharlal (1889- ), Indian states¬ 

man, son of (2), was born at Allahabad. After 
an undistinguished career at Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
took the natural sciences tripos, he read 
for the bar (Inner Temple 1912), returned 
home and served in the high court of 
Allahabad. A persistent vision of himself 
as an Indian Garibaldi made him become a 
member of the Indian Congress Committee 
in 1918 and brought him, if with scientific 
reservations, under the spell of Mahatma 
Gandhi. He was imprisoned in 1921 and 
spent 18 of the next 25 years in gaol. In 1928 
he was elected president of the Indian 
National Congress, an office he has often 
held since. Although sympathetic to the 
Allied Cause in the 2nd World War, he, in 
common with other Congress Party leaders, 
did not co-operato and turned down the 
Cripps offer of dominion status for India 
made in 1942. But in 1947 when India 
achieved independence, Nehru became her 
first prime minister and minister of external 
affairs. As democratic leader of the first 
republic within the Commonwealth, he has 
followed a policy of neutralism and peace¬ 
making during the cold war, often acting as 
a go-between between the Great Powers. 
He has committed India to a policy of 
industrialization, to a reorganization of its 
states on a linguistic basis _ and, although 
championing his people’s claim to Kashmir, 
has acted with restraint to bring this out¬ 
standing dispute with Pakistan to a peaceful 
solution. Among his many works are: 
Soviet Russia (1929), India and the World 
(1936), Independence and After (1950) and an 
Autobiography (1936). See also a Life by 
F. Moraes (1956) and studies by D. E. Smith 
(1959) and V. Sheean (1960). 
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(2) Motilai (1861-1931), Indian nationalist 
leader, lawyer and journalist, father of fl), 
became a follower of Gandhi in 1919, 
founded the Independent of Allahabad and 
became the first president of the reconstructed 
Indian Xational Congress. See J. Xehru’s 
Aiitobiography (1936j. 

NEILSON, (Ij James Beaumont (1792-1865), 
Scottish inventor, bom at Shettleston, 
invented the hot-blast m iron manufacture 
and was foreman and manager of Glasgow 
gas-w^orks 1817-47. See Life by T- B. 
Mackenzie (1928j. 

(2j Jolia (1868-1957), English actress, \sas 
born in London. After a brilliant career at 
the Royal Academy of Music, she made her 
debut at the Lyceum in 1888; her greatest 
success was as Rosalind in the record-break¬ 
ing run of As You Like It (1896-98). She 
married Ellen Terr>*’s brother Fred (1863- 
1933), who often appeared with her and who 
partnered her in management from 1900. 
Their children Dennis (1895-1932) and 
Phyllis (1892- ) Nellson-Terry also became 

famous for their acting, the latter especially 
in the title-role of Trilby, and for their 
productions. 

NEKRASOV, Nikolai Alexeievich (1821-78), 
Russian lyrical poet of the realistic school, 
was born near Vinitza, Podolia, and suffered 
great poverty before making his name as a 
singer of the social wrongs of the humble. 
His epic. Who can be Happy and Free in 
Russia? w^as translated in 1917. See studies 
by N. L. Stepanov (1947), C. Corbet (1948). 

NELSON, (1) Horatio, Viscount Nelson 
(1758-1805), bom September 29 at Burnham 
Thorpe rectory, Norfolk, entered the na\^ 
in 1770. He made a voyage to the West 
Indies, served in the Arctic expedition of 
1773, and afterwards in the East Indies, 
whence he returned invalided in September 
1776. As lieutenant of the Lowestoft frigate 
(1777) he went to Jamaica, and in 1779 was 
posted to the Hinchingbrook frigate. In 
January 1780 he commanded the naval force 
in the expedition against San Juan; on the 
pestilential river his health again broke 
down. In 1781 he commissioned the Albe¬ 
marle, and joined the squadron under Lord 
Hood in America. In 1784 he was appointed 
to the Boreas frigate for service in the West 
Indies, where he enforced the Navigation 
Act against the Americans. Here he married 
the widow of Dr Nisbet of Nevis; and in 
December 1787 he with his wife retired to 
Burnham Thorpe for five years. Appointed 
to the Agamemnon in 1793, he accompanied 
Lord Hood to the Mediterranean. When 
Toulon was given up to the allies Nelson w^as 
ordered to Naples. He was employed in the 
blockade of Corsica, and next year com¬ 
manded the naval brigade at the reduction of 
Bastia and of Calvi; here a blow from a bit 
of gravel, scattered by a shot, destroyed his 
right eye. In 1795 he was in Hotham’s two 
victories outside Toulon. During 1796 with 
a small squadron in the Gulf of Genoa he 
commanded the road along the shore. When 
Spain concluded a treaty with France, and 
sent her fleet into the Mediterranean, Jervis 
found himself opposed by very superior 
forces, and retired ultimately to Lisbon- He 
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was determined that the Spanish fleet should 
not pass, and inflicted a signal defeat on it 
off Cape St Vincent, Februarv' 14, 1797. 
Nelson, now commodore, was in the rear of 
the line. In thwarting an attempt to reunite 
the two divisions of the Spanish fleet, he for 
nearly' half an hour withstood the whole 
Spanish van. When the Spaniards fled, 
Nelson let his ship fall foul of the Spanish 
San Hicoias, which he boarded, and, leading 
his men across her deck to the San Josef, took 
possession of her also. Nelson was rewarded 
with the cross of the Bath; and, promoted 
rear-admiral in July, was sent with an 
inadequate squadron to seize a richly-laden 
Spanish ship at Santa Cruz. The attack was 
made on the night of Jui> 21; but the boats 
were repulsed with severe loss, and Nelson 
had his right elbow shattered by a grapeshot, 
and amputated. In March 1798 he hoisted 
his flag on the I ’anguard, and was sent into the 
Mediterranean with a small squadron to 
watch the French. But the Vanguard, 
dismasted in a gale, was obliged to put into 
San Pietro to refit, while the French expedi¬ 
tion sailed to Eg^pt. On June 7 Nelson was 
reinforced b> ten sail of the line; but his 
frigates had ail parted company, and after a 
fruitless search he put into Syracuse, when 
he learned_ at last that they had gone to 
Eg>pt. Thither he followed, and on August 1 
found them at anchor in Aboukir Bay. His 
fleet was numerically inferior, but the wind 
was blowing along the French line, so he 
concentrated his attack on the weather end. 
The leeward ships could not render any 
assistance; and thus, creeping down the line, 
he captured or destroyed the whole, with the 
exception of the two rearmost ships and two 
of the frigates, which fled. Never, in recent 
times, _had there been a victory so over¬ 
whelming; and when Nelson returned to 
Naples the queen welcomed him with ardour, 
and Lady Hamilton (q.v.), the wife of the 
English ambassador, fell on his breast in a 
paroxysm of rapture. A woman of extreme 
beauty, winning manners and shady ante¬ 
cedents, she enslaved Nelson by her charms, 
and the two became bound by a liaison which 
only death severed. Nelson was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Nelson of the Nile, parlia¬ 
ment voted him a pension of £2000 a year, 
the East India Company awarded him £10,000 
and the king of Naples conferred on him the 
title of Duke of Bronte, in Sicily. After 
subduing the Jacobin uprising in Naples, in 
July 1799 Nelson received an order from 
Lord Keith, commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, to bring the greater part of 
his force to defend Minorca. Nelson refused 
to obey the order; and when it was repeated, 
sent Sir John Duckworth, his second in 
command, while he himself remained at 
Naples or Palermo, and controlled the 
blockade of Malta. The Admiralty censured 
him for his disobedience, and, resigning his 
command, he made his w^ay home overland 
with Lady Hamilton and her husband, 
arriving in November 1800. His meeting 
with his wife was not a happy one, and after 
an angry interview they parted for good. 
In Januaty 1801 Nelson was promoted to be 
vice-admiral, and was appointed second in 
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command of the expedition to the Baltic, widowed mother to Dryfield in Gloucester 
under Sir Hyde Parker. The whole conduct shire, where he was brought up by Dr Georse 
of the attack on Copenhagen and the Danish Bull. In 1680, elected an F.R.S., he travelled 
fleet was entrusted to Nelson. After three with Halley in France and Italy, retumine 
to four hours of furious combat, the enemy’s with Lady Theophila Lucy (165’4-1705) a 
ships were subdued. A suspension of hosti- widow and daughter to the Earl of Berkeley 
lities led to an armistice, which the news of who in 1683 became his wife, and soon after 
the tsar’s death converted into a peace, was converted to Catholicism by'Cardinal 
Nelson, created a viscount, succeeded Parker Howard and Bossuet. Her ill-health had 
as commander-in-chief; but, his health taken them again to Italy at the Revolution* 
having given way, he returned to England, but Nelson was from the first a (passivel 
He was ordered to undertake the defence of Jacobite, and on his return in 1691 he joined 
the coast, in prospect of a French invasion; the Nonjurors. He was received back into 
and though he failed in an attempt to destroy the Established Church in 1710, though he 
the flotilla at Boulogne, his watch was so still would not pray for Queen Anne. He 
vigilant that the boats never ventured from died at Kensington. One of the e^liest 
under the protection of their batteries. On members of the S.P.C.K. and S.P.G., Nelson 
the renewal of the war Nelson cruised for was the author of five devotional works, of 
eighteen months ofT Toulon. During a one of which, the Festivals and Fasts (1703) 
temporary absence, in March 1805, the 10,000 copies were sold in four and a half 
French fleet put to sea under Villeneuve, and years. See Lives by W. H. Tealc (1840-46) 
got away to Martinique, where they expected and C. F. Sccretan (I860). ^ 

to be joined by the fleet from Brest. Nelson, (3) Thomas (1780-1861), an Edinburgh 
though delayed for six weeks by his ignorance publisher, who left two sons, William (1816- 
of Vilieneuve’s movements, was only twenty 1887) and Thomas (1822-92), the former the 
days behind him; and Villeneuve hastily restorer of the old Parliament Hall at the 
returned to Europe. Nelson again followed, Castle, &c. 

and arrived off Cadiz some days before the NEMOURS, Due de, ne-moor (1814-96), the 
French approached the shores of Europe, second son of Louis Philippe, after the fall 
Conceiving that Vilicneuve’s aim might be of the monarchy played an inconspicuous 
to overpower the fleet off Brest, he reinforced part. See Life by R. Bazin (1907). 
it with most of his ships, reluming himself to NENNf, Pietro, nen'nee (1891- ), Italian 

England. Within a fortnight it was known Socialist politician, bom at Faenza, Romagna, 
that Villeneuve had gone to Cadiz, and Nelson An agitator at seventeen, as editor of Avanti 
resumed the command in September, he was exiled by the Fascists in 1926. In 
Villeneuve was meantime urged by positive the Spanish War he was political commissar 
orders to put to sea, and on October 20 he of the Garibaldi Brigade, He became 
reluctantly came out. Of French and secretary-general of the Italian Socialist 
Spanish ships there were thirty-three; Nelson party in 1944, vicc-premicr in the De Gasperi 
had twenty-seven. At daybreak on the 21st coalition cabinet (1945-46), and foreign 
the two fleets were in presence of each other minister (1946--47). In 1948 the British 
off Cape Trafalgar. At noon the lee division Labour party disciplined thirty-seven of its 
of the British fleet, under Collingwood in the M.P.s for sending him a telegram expressing 
Royal Sovereign, broke through the rear of hope for an election triumph. His pro¬ 
file Franco-Spanish line. Nelson, with the Soviet party did not break finally with the 
other division, threw himself on the centre Communists till 1956. In 1957 he led moves 
of the van. As the Victory passed astern of towards a union of his party with the Saragat 
Villeneuve’s flagship she fell foul of the Social Democrats. See his Ten Years of 
Redoutable of seventy-four guns, and her Tyranny in Italy 

quarter-deck became exposed to the musketry NENNIUS (fl, 796), Welsh writer, the reputed 
fire from the Redoutable's tops. Nelson, author of a Historia Britonurn. His book 
while speaking to Captain Hardy, fell gives the mythical account of the origin of 
mortally wounded by a shot on the left the Britons, the Roman occupation, the 
shoulder. He was carried below, and died settlement of the Saxons, and closes with 
some three hours later, just as the battle King Arthur’s twelve victories. See works 
ended in victory. The enemy’s fleet was by W. F. Skene (1868), H. Zimmer (Berlin 
annihilated. Nelson’s body was brought 1893) and F. Lot (Paris 1934). 
home and buried in St Paul’s. See Lives by NEOT, St, neet (d. 877), Saxon hermit, 
Clarke and M‘Arthur (2 vols. 1809; 2nd ed. lived in Cornwall, and his relics were brought 
1840), Southey (1813), Pettigrew (1849), to Crowland about 1003. See work by 

Lathom Browne (1890), Laughton (1895), W. A. Axworthy (1894). 

Mahan (2 vols. 1897), Wilkinson (1931), NEFOMUK, St John of. See John of 

Oman (1947), Warner (1958); Nelson’s Nepomuk, St. 

Dispatches and Letters, edited by Sir N. NEPOS, Cornelius (c. 99-25 B.C.), Roman 

Harris Nicolas (1844-4Q; a selection from historian, a native of Pavia or Hostilia, he 
them (1886); his Last Diary (1917); his was the contemporary of Cicero, Atticus and 
Letters to his Wife, ed. Naish (1958); J. C. Catullus. Of his De Viris lUustribus only 
Jeaffreson’s Lady Hamilton and Nelson twenty-five biographies of warriors and 
(1888) and The Queen of Naples and Nelson statesmen, mostly Greeks, survive—untrust- 
(1889); and E. H. Moorhouse’s Nelson in worthy, but written in a clear and elegant 
England (1913). style. Good editions are those of Cellarius 

(2) Robert (1656-1714), bom in London, (1689) and Nipperdey (2nd ed. 1879). See 
a rich Tuf key merchant's son, femoved with his Freudenberg, QuaesHones hlstoricae in C. 
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hepotis vitas fl839), and Eng. traos. by J. C. 
Roife (Loeb Library 1929). 

NERI, St Philip (1515-95), Italian founder 
of the Oratory, was bom at Florence. He 
betook himself in his eighteenth year to 
Rome, and for many years spent most of his 
time io works of charity and instraction, and 
in ^ solitary prayer. In 1551 he became a 
priest, and gathered around him a following 
of disciples which in 1564 became the 
Congregation of the Oratory and received 
the approbation of the pope. Here Philip 
died. May 25, 1595. He was canonized with 
Ignatius Loyola and others in 1622. Philip’s 
literary remains consist of a few letters (1751) 
and some sonnets. The best Life was by 
Bacci (1622; trans. ed. by F. W. Faber, 1849; 
new ed. 1902). A popular biography is by 
Mrs Hope (1859); see also Life by Arch¬ 
bishop Capecelatro (trans. 2nd ed. 1894), 
and works by L. Ponnelle and L. Bordet 
(Eng. trans. 1932), V. J. Matthews (1934) and 
T. Maynard (Milw^aukee 1946). 

NERNST, Waither Hermann (1864-1941), 
German physical chemist, w^as born in 
Briesen in W. Prussia and died in Berlin. 
Nemst became professor of Chemistry in 
Gottingen (1891) and in Berlin (1905). In 
1925 he became director of the Berlin 
Physical Institute. In 1906 he proposed the 
heat theorem (third law of thermodynamics). 
He also investigated the specific heat of 
solids at low temperature in connection with 
quantum theory, and proposed the atom 
chain-reaction theory in photochemistry. He 
w^as aw^arded the Nobel prize for chemistry 
for 1920. 

NERO (a-d. 37-68), Roman emperor from 
A.D. 54 to 68, was bom at Antium, son of 
Cneius Domitius Ahenobarbus and of the 
younger Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus. 
His mother became the wife of the Emperor 
Claudius, who adopted him (50). After the 
death of Claudius (54) the Praetorian Guards 
declared him emperor. His reign began with 
good promise, but owing to the baleful 
influence of his mother and his own moral 
weakness and sensuality, he soon plunged 
headlong into debauchery, extravagance and 
tyranny. He caused Britannicus, the son of 
Claudius, to be poisoned, and afterwards 
murdered his mother and his wife Octavia. 
In July 64 occurred a great conflagration in 
Rome, by which twm-thirds of the city was 
burned. Nero is stated to have been the 
incendiary; and we are told that he admired 
the spectacle from a distance, reciting verses 
about the burning of Troy. But he found a 
scapegoat in the Christians, many of whom 
were put to death with unheard-of craelties. 
He rebuilt the city wdth great magnificence, 
and reared on the Palatine Hit! a splendid 
palace; but in order to provide for his 
expenditure Italy and the provinces were 
plundered. A conspiracy against Nero in 65 
failed, and Seneca and the poet Lucan fell 
victims to his vengeance. In a fit of passion 
he murdered his wife Poppaea, by kicking 
her when she was pregnant. He then 
ofiGered his hand to Antonia, daughter of 
Claudius, but was refused; whereupon he 
caused her to be put to death, and married 
Statilia Messallina, after murdering liei* 


husband- He also executed or banished 
many persons distinguished for integrity and 
virtue. His vanity led him to seek distinction 
as poet, philosopher, actor, musician and 
charioteer. In 68 the Gallic and Spanish 
legions, and after them the Praetorian Guards 
rose against him to make Galba emperor. 
Nero fled to the house of a freedman, four 
miles from Rome, and saved himself from 
execution by suicide, June 11, 68. See W. 
Wolfe Capes, Ear/y Roman Empire. Merivale’s 
Romans under the Empire, the Life by B. W. 
Henderson (1903), and works by^M. P. 
Charlesworth f 1939), C. M. rranzero (1954), 
G. Waiter 11957). 

NERUDA, (1) Jan (1834-91 j, Czech writer, 
bom in Prague, began as a disciple of 
Romanticism but developed into the foremost 
classical poet in modern Czech literature. 
He is also known for some excellent prose 
and drama. 

(2) Madame. See Halle. 

NER\'A, M. Cocceius ic. 32-98), Roman 
emperor, was elected in a.d. 96. He intro¬ 
duced liberal reforms and died in 98. See 
B. W. Henderson Five Roman Emperors 
(1927). 

NER\74L, Gerard de, proper!}’ Gerard 
Labriifile (1S08-55), French writer, was 
bom at Paris. He published at twenty a 
translation of Faust. Desultoiy work, a love- 
affair, fits of restless travel, of dissipation, 
of gloom and of insanity^ and death by his 
own hand, sum up the story of his file. 
Nerv’al wTote admirably alike in prose and 
verse. But his travels, criticism, plays and 
poems are less interesting than his fantastic 
short tales, the Contes et Faceties (1852), the 
semi-autobiographic series of FiUes du feu 
(1856) and Lm Boheme gaiante. See w’orks 
by Aivede Barine (1897), Gauthier Feirieres 
(1906), Aristide Marie (1914), R. Bizet 
(1928), A. Beguin (1936), L. H. SebiUotte 
(1948), S. A- Rhodes (1951), and the Fort¬ 
nightly, December 1897. 

NERVI, Pier Luigi (1891- ), Italian archi¬ 

tect, graduated as an engineer and set up as 
a building contractor. He designed Palmero 
railway station (1946), the sports palace in 
Vienna^(1956) and achieved an international 
reputation by his desi^s for the Olympic 
stadii in Rome (i960), in which a bold and 
imaginative use is made of concrete in roofing 
in the large areas. In 1960 he was awarded 
the gold medal of the R.LB. A. and was made 
Hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh University^ 

NESBIT, Edith, maiden and pen name of 
Mrs Hubert Bland, from 1917 Mrs Thomas 
Tucker (1858-1924), English writer, bom in 
London, educated at a French convent, who 
began her literary career by writing poetry' 
but is perhaps best remembered for her 
children’s stories, which reacted against the 
namby-pamby moralizing then prevalent and 
have remained popular to the present day. 
Among them are The Treasure Seekers (1899), 
The Would-be Goods (1901), Five Children 
and It (1902) and Railway Children (1906), 
of which the last-named was highly successful 
as a television serial. 

NESSELRODE, Karl Robert, Count, -ro'de 
(1780-1862), Rtissian diplomatist, was bom 
at Lisbon, son of the Russian ambassador* 
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He gained the confidence of the Emperor 
Alexander, took a principal part in the 
negotiations which ended in the peace of 
Paris, and in the Congress of Vienna, and 
was one of the most active diplomatists of 
the Holy Alliance. He dealt a deadly blow 
to the revolutionary cause in Hungary m 
1849. He exerted himself to preserve peace 
with the Western Powers, and in 1854 strove 
for the rc-cstablishment of peace. See his 
autobiography (1866), Lettres et Papiers 
(1904-12). , . . 

NESTORIUS (d. a.d. 451), Syrian ecclesiastic, 
was a native of Germanicia in northern 
Syria, and as priest became so eminent for 
his zeal, ascetic life, and eloquence that he 
was selected as patriarch of Constantinople 
(428). The presbyter Anastasias having 
denied that the Virgin Mary could be truly 
called the Mother of God, Nestorius warmly 
defended him; and so emphasized the 
distinction of the divine and human natures 
that antagonists accused him—falsely—of 
holding that there were two persons in Christ. 
A controversy ensued, and at a general 
council at Ephesus in 431 Nestorius was 
deposed. He was confined in a monastery 
near Constantinople, was banished to Petra 
in Arabia, and died (c. 451) after confinement 
in the Greater Oasis in Upper Egypt and 
elsewhere. There are still a lew Ncstorians 
in Kurdistan and Iraq, and a small body of 
Christians in India are nominally Nestorian. 
See books by Bethunc-Bakcr (1908) and 
Loofs (1914). 

NESTROY, Johann _ (1801-62), Austrian 
dramatist, born in Vienna, began life as an 
operatic singer, turned playwright and was 
director of the Vienna Carl theater (1854-60). 
Elis sixty-odd plays, which include per hdse 
Geist lumpazivagabundits (1833), Einen Jux 
will er sich fuachen (1842), Der Unbedeii tende 
(1846), Judith und Holofernes (1849), are 
mostly elaborate jibes at theatrical senti¬ 
mentality characterized by a deft play on 
words, thoughts and after-thoughts. They 
revolutionized the Viennese theatre and 
influenced Wittgenstein (q.v.). 

NETTLESHIP, (1) Henry (1839-93), English 
classical scholar, brother of (2), from 1878 
Corpus Latin professor at Oxford, he was 
born at Kettering, and educated at Lancing, 
Durham, Charterhouse and Corpus, taking 
only a second, but winning the Hertford, 
Gaisford and Craven. He was elected a 
fellow of Lincoln, was a master at Harrow 
1868-73, completed Conington’s VirgiU and 
published Contributions to Latin Lexicography 
(1889), &c. See his Literary Remains by 
Prof. A. Bradley (1897). 

(2) Richard Lewis (1846-92), English 
philosopher, brother of (1), took the place 
of T. H. Green as a tutor of BallioL He was 
lost on Mont Blanc. The Nettleship scholar¬ 
ship at Balliol was founded in his honour. 
See his Philosophical Lectures and Remains^, 
edited, with memoir, by Bradley and Benson 
(2 vols. 1897). 

NEUMANN, noy'man, (1) Balthasar (1687- 
1753), German architect, bom at Eger, was 
at first a military engineer in the service of 
the Archbishop of Wurzburg, but soon found 
his true mMer, and after visiting Paris and 


absorbing new ideas, he became professor 
of Architecture at Wurzburg. Many out¬ 
standing examples of the Baroque style were 
designed by him, the finest being probably 
Wurzburg Palace and Schloss Bruchsal. See 
studies by Scdlmaier and Pfister (19231 and 
F. Knapp (1937). ^ 

(2) Johann von ^ (1903-57), Hungarian 
American mathematician, born in Budapest 
escaped from Hungary during the Communist 
regime (1919), studied chemistry at Berlin 
chemical engineering at Zurich, mathematics 
at Budapest and on a Rockefeller fellowship 
at Gottingen became acquainted with 
Oppenheimer (q.v.). In 1931 he became 
professor at Princeton and in 1933 research 
professor at the Institute for Advanced 
Study there. His classic work on quantum 
mechanics (1932) proved rigorously that 
cause-and-efiect operates for large-scale 
physical phenomena only and not for sub¬ 
atomic events. He worked on the atomic 
bomb project at Los Alamos during World 
War II and his mathematical treatment of 
shock waves helped to determine the height 
of the explosions over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in August 1945. He made impor¬ 
tant contributions to point-set theory, theory 
of continuous groups, operator theory and 
mathematical logic, such giant computers as 
M.A.N.LA.C. (his own ironical label) having 
been constructed on the basis of his mathe¬ 
matical work for high-speed calculations for 
H-bomb development. In Theory of Games 
and Economic Behaviour (1944) written with 
O. Morgenstern, he distinguishes between 
the more complex games, requiring strategy 
and non-strategic games. R. B. Braithwaite 
utilized this theory as A Tool for the Moral 
Philosopher (1955). He differed with Oppen¬ 
heimer on the advisability of advancing the 
H-Bomb projects, but testified to the latter’s 
loyally and integrity (1954). He died of 
cancer. 

NEURATH, Baron Konstantin von, noy'raht 
(1873-1956), Nazi ‘ Protector of Bohemia 
and Moravia % was born at Klein-Glattbach, 
Wurttemberg, in 1873. After consular 
service, he joined the German Embassy in 
Istanbul and in 1921 became ambassador to 
Italy and in 1930 to Britain. He was foreign 
minister from 1932 to 1938. From 1939 to 
1943 he was the Reich protector of the Czech 
territories. At the Nuremberg Trial he was 
sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment for war 
crimes, but released in 1954. 

NEUVILLE, Alphonse Marie de, ntr-veel 
(1836-85), French painter of pictures of 
French military exploits in the Crimea, Italy 
and Mexico, and against Germany. He 
excelled as an illustrator of books. 
NEVILLE, Richard. See Warwick. 
NEVINSON, (1) Christopher Richard Wynne 
(1889-1946), English artist, son of (2), bom 
at Hampstead, studied at the Slade 
School and in Paris, and painted a number 
of Futurist pictures about 1912. He achieved 
fame as an official war artist (1914-15), his 
war pictures being exliibited in London in 
1916. He also achieved note as an etcher 
and lithographer. See his autobiographical 
Paint and Prejudice (1937). 

(2) Henry Woodd (1856-194 l),«^English 
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war-correspondent and journalist, father of NEWCOMEN, Thomas Ii663-I729j, English 
Uj, bop* in Leicester, was correspondent inventor, born at Dartmouth, by 169S had 
tor various papers in, pmong many other invented the atmospheric steam-engme, an 
campaigns, the Boer War, the Balkans and improvement on one by Capt. Savery, with 
the Dardanelles. In 1904 he exposed the whom he became associated. From r712 his 
Portuguese slave trade in Angola. His invention was used for pumping water out 
publications include Lines of Life (verse, of mines. See work by R. Jenkins < 1913). 
1920j, Essays in Freedom and Rebellion (1921) NEWDIGATE, Sir Roger S06 3 , English 

and a study_ of Goethe (193 Ij. See his antiquary, was bom and died at krbury, 
autobiographical series. Changes and Chances Warwickshire, having sat for thirP'-six years 
! 1925-28). as member for Middlesex arid Oxford 

NE\lSON, Jofin (1639-84), English highway- University. He built up a famous collection 
man, was born at Pontefract and after a long of antiquities and endowed the Newdigate 
career of robbery and murder was hanged at prize poem at Oxford, winners of which have 
York. been Heber, Ruskin, \1. Arnold, Laurence 

NEW ALL, (1) Hugh Frank (1857-1944), Binyon and John Buchan. See Ladv 
British astronomer, son of (2), bom near Newdigate-Newdegate’s C/iai’cra/j cf/C/ierere/ 
Gateshead, educated at Rugby and Trinity Manor (1898), and work by R. Churton 
College, Cambridge, worked at the Cavendish (1 SSlj. 

Laboratory under Thomson, and in 1909 NEWXANT9S, Joliii Alexander Reina 11837- 


became first professor of Astrophysics. In 
1913 he w'as appointed first director of the 
Solar Physics Observ'ator>’, a position which 
he held for the rest of his life, cariying out 
important research on solar phenomena. 

(2) Robert Stirling (1812-89), British 
engineer and astronomer, father of ( 1 ), w’as 
born at Dundee. In 1940 he patented a new 
type of wire rope and founded a business to 
manufacture it at Gateshead. Turning his 
inventive genius to the submarine cable, he 
devised improvements both to the cable 
itself and to methods of laying it, and his 
firm w’as responsible for many of the early 
undersea cables in diflferent parts of the 
world. 

NEWBERY, John (1713-67), English pub¬ 
lisher and bookseller, born a Berkshire 
farmer’s son, settled about 1744 in London 
as a vendor of books and patent medicines. 
He was the first to pubiish little books for 
children, and he was himself—perhaps with 
Goldsmith—part author of some of the best 
of them, notably Goody Two-Shoes. In 
1758 he started the Universal Chronicle, or 
Weekly Gazette, in which the Idler appeared. 
In the Public Ledger (1760) appeared Gold¬ 
smith’s Citizen of the World. See a book on 
him by C. Welsh (1885). 

NEWBOLT, Sir Henry John (1862-1938), 
English poet. He was bom at Bilston, 
Staffordshire, studied at Oxford, w^ent to the 
bar, and in 1895 published Mordred, a drama. 
But he is best known for his sea songs— 
Admirals All, The Island Race, Drake's Drum, 
The Sailing of the Long Ships, &c. He was 
knighted in 1915. See his autobiography 
(1932) and Later Life and Letters, ed. by his 
wife (1942). 

NEWCASTLE. See Cavendish and Pelham. 
NEWCOMB, Simon (1835-1909), American 
astronomer, bom at Wallace, Nova Scotia, 
graduated at Harvard, in 1861-97 was 
professor of Mathematics in the U.S. navy, 
had charge of the naval observatory at 
Washington, and edited the American 
Nautical Almanac. In 1894-1901 he was 
professor in the Johns Hopkins University. 
He made many astronomical discoveries, 
and wrote, besides innumerable memoirs, a 
long series of works, including Elements of 
Astronomy, The Stars, and his own Reminis¬ 
cences (1903). 


1898), English chemist, worked in a sugar 
refinery at the Victoria Docks. He was the 
first to arrange the elements in order of 
atomic number and to sec the connection 
between every eighth. This ' Law of 
Octaves ’ brought him ridicule at the time 
(1864), but it was the first idea of a periodic 
law and in 1887 the Royal Society awarded 
him its Dav}' Medal in recognition of his 
work. He was the author of a handbook on 
sugar (1888). 

NEWALAN, (Ij Ernest (1S68-1959|, English 
music critic, bom in Liverpool, was suc¬ 
cessively music critic of the Manchester 
Guardian, the Birmingham Rost and the 
Sunday Times (since 1920). His writings are 
noted for their wit and elegance, and for 
their strict factual accuracy. His w'orks 
include studies of Gluck and Hugo Wolf, 
and of opera (e.g. Opera Nights and Wagner 
Nights); but it is for his far-reaching studies 
and deep understanding of Wagner that he 
is best-ioiowTi—his four-volume biography 
of that composer (1933-37) is the most 
complete and authoritative account of the 
composer in existence. In A Musical Critic's 
Holiday Newman vindicates music criticism 
as a valuable study. 

(2) Francis Wiffiam (1805-97), English 
scholar, brother of (3), was bom in London. 
In 1826 he obtained a double first at Oxford 
and resigned a Ballioi fellowship. He with¬ 
drew from the university in 1830, declining 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
After a three years’ stay in the East, he 
became classical tutor in Bristol College in 
1834, in 1840 professor in Manchester New 
College, and in 1846-63 professor of Latin 
in University College, London. In religion 
he took a part directly opposite to his 
brother’s, being eager for a religion including 
whatever is best in all the historical religions. 
Phases of Faith (1853), the best known of his 
works, was preceded by The Soul (1849), and 
other works include a small book on his 
brother (1891). See Memoir and Letters, by 
I. G. Sieveking (1909). 

(3) JoImi Henry, Cardinal (1801-90), 
English theologian, brother of (2), was bom 
in London, Februa^ 21, 1801. His father 
was a banker; his mother, a moderate 
Calvinist, deeply influenced his early religious 
views. He went up to Trinity College, 
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Oxford, ill 1817, and in 1822, in spite of his sophy of faith. In the controversies whiVii 
second-class, he was elected a fellow of led to the Vatican Council Newman sidS 
Oriel, and here he formed his close intimacy with the Innopportunists. He was at th‘ 
with Pusey and Hurrell Fronde. In 1824 he time in vehement opposition to the Ultra 
was ordained, in 1828 became vicar of St montanes under Manning and William 
Mary’s, in 1830 broke definitely with George Ward, and the bitterness between tiC 
Evangelicalism. His first book. The Arians two parties ran very high. Leo XIIT 
of the Fourth Century (1833), argued that anxious to show his sympathy with the 
Arianism was a Judaizing heresy which moderates, m 1879 summoned Newman tn 
sprang up in Antioch. In 1832-33 Newman Rome to receive the cardinal’s hat. He died 
accompanied Hurrell Froude and his father at Edgbaston, August 11, 1890. See the Life 
on a Mediterranean tour, when many of the by Wilfred Ward (1912, 3rd ed. 1927)- book? 
poems in Lyra Apostolica (1834) were written by R. FL Hutton (1890), E. A. Abbott (1892! 
and also ‘Lead, kindly Light’. Ho was Waller and Burrow (1902), Barry (1904! 
present at Keble’s Oxford assize sermon on Bremond (1905-12), Dr Whyte (1901) Sam 
National Apostasy (July 1833), which he lea (1908), Bellasis (1916), Sidney’ Dark 
regarded as the beginning of the Tractarian (1934), W. E. Houghton (1945), M Ward 
movement. Into the Tracts for the Times (1948), C. F. Harrold (1955), L. Bouver 
Newman threw himself with energy, and he (1958); Newman^s Letters, ed. by Miss 
himself composed a number of them. Tract Mozley (1891) Autobiographical Writintr^ 
90 (1841) was the most famous of the tracts, ed. by H. Trisli-ara (1957). ^ * 

Newman contended that the intention of the NEWNES, Sir George (1851-1910), English 
Thirty-nine Articles was Catholic in spirit, publisher, the son of a Matlock Congrega- 
and that they were aimed at the supremacy tional minister, was educated at Shireland 

of the pope and the popular abuses of Flail, Warwickshire, and the City of London 
Catholic practice, and not at Catholic School. He founded Tit-Bits (1881), The 
doctrine. But Tract 90 provoked an explo- Strand Magazine (1891). The Wide World 
sion which was the end of the Tractarian Magazine (1898), &c-; was Gladstonian 
movement, and brought on the conversion to M.P. for the Newmarket division 1885-95' 
Rome of those of the Tractarians who were and then was created u baronet. See Life 
most logical as well as most in earnest, by H. Friederichs (1911). 

Newman struggled for two years longer to NEWTON, (1) Alfred (1829-1907), English 
think his position tenable, but in 1843 zoologist, born at Geneva, was in 1866 
resigned the vicarage of St Mary’s, which he appointed professor of Zoology at Cambridge 

had held since 1828, and retired to Littlcmore. and wrote valuable works on ornithology’ 
The magnificent sermon on ‘ Development in See Life by A. F. R. Wollaston (1921). 
Christian Doctrine ’ was the last which he (2) Sir Charles Thomas (1816-94), English 
preached in the university pulpit, February 2, archaeologist, born at Bredwardine, held 
1843. In October 1845 he invited the a British Museum post 1840-52, as vice- 
Passionist Father Dominic to his house at consul at Mitylcne made important finds 
Littlcmore m order that he might be received {Discoveries in the Levant, 1865), and was 
into the Roman Catholic Church. FIc went British Museum keeper of antiquities 1861- 
to Rome for a year and a half, and on his 1885. 

return in 1848 he established a branch of the (3) Eric (1893- ), English writer and 
brotherhood of St Philip Neri in England at art critic, born at Marplc Bridge, near 
Edgbaston, a suburb of Birmingham; and Glossop, Derbyshire, worked as a mosaic 
here he did a great deal of hard work, devot- designer and craftsman, and was art critic 
ing himself to the sufferers from cholera in to the Manchester Guardian from 1930 to 
1849 with the utmost zeal- The lectures on 1947, and to the Sunday Times from 1937 to 
Anglican Difficulties (1850) drew public 1951. His publications include European 
attention to Newman’s great power of irony Painting and Sculpture (1941) and Tintoretto 
and the singular delicacy of his literary style, (1952). 

and were followed by the lectures on (4) Sir Isaac (1642-1727), English scientist 
Catholicism in England (1851). His long and mathematician, was born at Wools- 
series of Oxford sermons contain some of thorpe, Lincolnshire, near Grantham, at 
the finest ever preached from an Anglican whose grammar-school he got his education, 
pulpit, and his Roman Catholic volumes— In 1661 he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Sermons addressed to Mixed Congregations In 1665, when he took his B.A., he com- 
(1849) and Sermons on Various Occasions mitted to writing his first discovery on 
(1857)—though less remarkable for their fluxions; and in 1665 or 1666 the fall of an 
pathos, are even fuller of fine rhetoric, and apple suggested the train of thought that led 
show the rarest finish. In 1864 a casual to the law of gravitation. But on his first 
remark by Canon Kingsley in MacmillaWs attempt so to explain lunar motions, it is 
Magazine on the indifference of the Roman commonly said that an erroneous estimate 
Church to the virtue of truthfulness, an of the radius of the earth produced such 
indilference which he asserted that Dr New- discrepancies that he dropped the investiga- 
man approved, led to a correspondence tion for the time, though better estimates 
which resulted in the publication of the seem to have been available. Be this as it 
remarkable Apologia pro Vita Sua. In 1865 may, he turned to study the nature of light 
he wrote a poem of singular beauty, The and the construction of telescopes. By a 
Dream of Gerontius, republished in Verses on variety of experiments upon sunlight refracted 
Various Occasions (1874). In 1870 he pub- through a prism, he concluded that rays of 
lished his Grammar of Assent, on the philo- light which differ in colour differ also in 
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refrangibiilty—a discovery which suggested shipmaster, sailed uitli his father for six 
that the indistinctness of the image formed years, and for ten years engaged in the 
by the object-glass of telescopes was due to African slave-trade. In 174S he was con- 
the different coloured rays of light being verted, but still went on slave-trading; in 
brought to a focus at different distances. He 1755 he became tlde-surve}or at Liverpool; 
concluded (rightly for an object-glass con- and in 1764 he was offered the curacy of 
sisting of a single lens) that it was impos- Oiney in Bucks, and took orders- To Olney 
sibie to produce a distinct image, and was the poet Cowper came four years later, and 
led to the construction of reflecting telescopes; an extraordInar>- friendship sprang up. In 
and the form devised by him is that which 1779 Newton became rector of St Mar>' 
reached such perfection in the hands of Wooinoth, London. Newton’s prose works 
Herschei and Rosse. Newton became a are little read, save the Remarkable Parti- 
follow of Trinity in 1667, and Lucasian culars in his own Life. But some of his 
professor of Mathematics in 1669, and in O/ney Bymns have been taken to the heart 
1671-72 he was elected a member of the by the English world, including ‘ Approach, 
Royal Society. He resumed his calculations my soul, the mercy-seat’; and ' How sweet 
about gravitation, and by 1684 had demon- the name of Jesus sounds " One there is 
strated the whole theory, which, on the above all othersSee Life by Cecil (1803j, 
solicitation of Halley, he expounded first in R. Bickersteth (1865j, B. Martin (1950); 
De Motu Corporum, and more completely in collected works (ISI6); and books cited at 
Fhilosophiae Naturaiis Frincipia Mathematica Cowper. 

(1687). The part he took in defending the NEXO, Martin Andersen, nik'sm (iS69-i954j, 
rights of the university against the illegal Danish novelist, was bom in a poor 
encroachments of James 11 procured him a quarter of Copenhagen, and spent his boy- 
seat in the Convention Parliament (1689-90). hood m Bornholm near Nexo (whence his 
A crisis of some sort in 1693 seems to have name). From shoemaking and bricklaying 
left his suspicious, quarrelsome temper worse he turned to books and teaching, and in 1906 
than ever. In 1696 he w’as appointed won European fame with Re//e r/ie 
warden of the Mint, and was master of (trans. 1915-17; 4 parts), describing poor 
the Mint from 1699 till the end of his life. life from within and the growth of the 
He again sat in parliament in 1701 for labour movement. See his Reminiscences 
his university. He solved two celebrated (Copenhagen 4 vols. 1932-39) and book by 
problems proposed in June 1696 by John W. A. Berendsohn (Copenhagen 1948). 
Bernoulli, as a challenge to the mathe- NET, Michel (1769-1815), French marshal, 
maticians of Europe; and performed a wns born, a cooper’s son," at Saariouis, 
similar feat in 1716, by solving a problem and rose to be adjutant-general (1794) and 
proposed by Leibniz. Newton was president general of brigade (1796). For the capture of 
of the Royal Society from ITOljtill his death. Mannheim he was made general of division 
He superintended the publication of Flam- in 1799. Under the empire he was made 
steed’s Greenwich Observations, which he marshal. In 1805 he stormed the entrench- 
required for the w'orking out of his lunar ments of Elchingen, and was created Duke of 
theory—not without much disputing betw^eei^ Elchingen. He distinguished himself at Jena 
himself and Flamsteed. In the controversy and Eylau, and his conduct at Friedland 
between Newton and Leibniz as to priority earned him the grand eagle of the Legion of 
of discovery of the differential calculus or the Honour. Serving in Spain, he quarrelled 
method of fluxions, Newton acted secretly with Massena and returned to France. In 
through his friends. The verdict of science^ command of the third corps (1813) he covered 
is that the methods w^ere invented inde- himself with glory at Smolensk and Borodino, 
pendently, and that although Newton was received the title of Prince of the Moskwa, 
the first inventor, a greater debt is owing to and led the rear-guard in the disastrous 
Leibniz for the superior facility and com- retreat In 1813 he was present at Liitzen 
pleteness of his method. In 1699 Newton and Bautzen, but was defeated by Biiiow at 
was elected foreign associate of the Academy Dennewitz. He fought heroically at Leipzig, 
of Sciences, and in 1705 he was knighted by but submitted to Louis XVIII, wffo loaded 
Queen Aixne. He died March 20, 1727, him with favours. On Napoleon’s return 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. An from Elba Ney, sent against him, went over 
admirable reprint of the Frincipia is that by to his old master’s side. He opposed 
Lord Kelvin and Professor Blackburn (1871). Brunswick at Quatrebras, and led the centre 
Clarke’s Latin translation of the Optics at Waterloo. After the capitulation of Paris 
appeared in 1706, the Optical Lectures in be was condemned for high treason, and 
1728, the Fluxions in 1736, and Horslej^ shot. See his Memoires (1833), and books 
edited an edition of his collected w'orks by Bonnal (1910-14), A. H. Atteridge (1913), 
(1779-85). Newton w'as a student of L. Blythe (1937) and J. B. Morton (1958). 
alchemy; and he left a remarkable MS. on NlijLRCHOS, Stai^Tos Spyros, ni-ah/kos 
the prophecies of Daniel and on the Apoca- (1909- ), Greek ship-owmer, controller of 
lypse, a history of Creation, and some tracts, one of the largest independent fleets in the 
See Lives by Sir David Brewster (1855), L. T. world, served during World War II in 
More (1934), Sullivan (1938), E. N. da C. the Royal Hellenic Navy, then pioneered the 
Andrade (1950), H. Sootin (N.Y. 1955), and construction of super-tankers, as did his 
Augustus de Morgan’s Newton, his Friend, brother-m-law Aristotle Onassis (q.v.). 
and his Niece (1885). NICCOLA PISANO. See Pisano (3). 

(5) John (1725-1807), English divine and NICCOLO DI FOLIGNO, or Di liberatore. 
writer, w'as born in London, son of a See Alxjnno. 
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NICHOL, (IJ John (1833-94), Scottish 
writer, son ot (2), Glnsgow professor of 
English Literature 1861-89, he wrote poems 
and books on Byron, Bacon, Burns, American 
Literature (1882), &c. See Life by Knight 
(1896). 

(2) John Pringle (1804-59), Scottish 
astronomer, father of (1), after several years 
leaching he became professor of Astronomy 
at Glasgow and was well known for his 
public lectures. . 

NICPIOLAS, St (4th cent.), patron saint ol 
Russia, Bishop of Myra in Lycia, was 
imprisoned under Diocletian and released 
under Constantine, and his supposed relics 
were conveyed to Bari in 1087. St Nicholas 
is the patron of youth, particularly of 
scholars {Santa Claus is a corruption ot the 
name), merchants, sailors, travellers, thieves. 
Sec books by L’Abbc Marin (1917), E. 
Crozier (1949). , 

NICHOLAS, the name of five popes and an 
antipope: , , 

Nicholas I (858--867), asserted the supre¬ 
macy of the Church and forbade the divorce 
of Lothair, King of Lorraine. Sec Life by 
J. Roy (1899), studies by E. Pcrcls (Berlin 
1920) and J. Haller (1937). 

Nicholas II (1058-61), enacted regulations 
for the election of popes. Sec work by P. 
Brand and J. Garin (Chanibery 1925). 

Nicholas V (1447-55), prevailed on the 
antipope, Felix V, to abdicate and thus 
restored the peace of the Church. A liberal 
patron of scholars, he may almost be said to 
have founded the Vatican Library, He 
vainly endeavoured to arouse Europe to the 
duty of succouring the Greek empire. Sec 
works by G. Sforza (Lucca 1884) and K. 
Pieyer (Stuttgart 1927). 

Nicholas V, antipope (1328-30), set up in 
opposition to John XXI1. 

NICHOLAS, the name of two emperors of 


Russia: 

Nicholas I (1796-1855), third son of Paul I, 
on July 13, 1817, married the daughter of 
Fredcrick-William III of Prussia. On the 
death of his brother, Alexander I (1825), 
owing to the resignation of Constantine, he 
succeeded to the throne, and suppressed a 
military conspiracy with vigour and cruelty. 
After a brief ebullition of reforming zeal, he 
reverted to the ancient policy of the tsars— 
absolute despotism, supported by military 
power. Wars with Persia and Turkey resulted 
in giving Russia increase of territory. The 
movement of 1830 in the west of Europe was 
followed by a rising of the Poles, which was 
suppressed after a severe contest of nine 
months; and Nicholas, converting Poland 
into a Russian province, strove to extinguish 
the Polish nationality. In Russia intellectual 
activity was kept under official guidance. 
The tsar’s Panslavism also prompted him 
to Russianize all the inhabitants of the 
empire, and to convert Roman Catholics and 
Protestants to the Russian Greek Church. 
During the political storm of 1848-49 he 
assisted the emperor of Austria in quelling 
the Hungarian insurrection, and drew closer 
the alliance with Prussia. The re-establish- 
ment of the French empire confirmed these 
alliances, and led Nicholas to think that the 


time had come for absorbing Turkey but 
the opposition of Britain and France brought 
on the Crimean war, during which he died 
March 2, 1855. See Lacroix, Histoire de 
Nicolas I (1864-73); works by J. Schiemann 

(Berlin 1904-08), C. dc Grunwald (Eng tram 
1954). s-irans. 


Nicholas H (1868-1918), in 1894 succeeded 
his father, Alexander HI, married a princess 
of Hesse, and initiated (1898) The Hague 
Peace Conference. His reign was marked by 
the alliance with France, entente with Britain 
disastrous war with Japan (1904-05), and 
the establishment of the Duma (1906)! He 
took command of the Russian armies against 
the Central Powers in 1915. Forced to 
abdicate at the Revolution, he was shot with 
his family by the Red Guards. See Lives bv 
P. Gilliard (Eng. trans. 1921), C. Radziwill 
(1931). 

NICHOLAS, Grand Duke (1856-1929) 
Russian general, a nephew of Alexander 
II, was Russian commandcr-iii-chief against 
Germany and Austria, August 1914 to 

September 1915, and commander-in-chief in 
the Caucasus 1915-17. After 1919 he lived 
quietly in France. See Life by J. Daniloff 
(Berlin 1930). 

NICHOLS, (1) John (1745-1826), father of (2), 
editor of the GentfeniaNs Magazine (1797- 
1826), edited and published literary and 
historical works, inoXxxdin^ Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century. See his Memoirs 
(‘1804). 

(2) John Bowyer (1779-1863), son of (1), 
father of (3), succeeded his father as editor 
of the Gentlemans Magazine for a time and 
published many important county histories. 
Sec memoir by J. G. Nichols (1864). 

(3) John Gough (1806-73), son of (2). He 
too edited the Gentlemans Magazine and 
also made valuable contributions to the 
materials of English history and genealogy. 
Sec memoir by R. C. Nichols (1874). 

NICHOLSON, (1) Ben (1894- ), English 

artist, son of (8), born at Denham, ex¬ 
hibited with the Paris Abstraction-Creation 
group in 1933-34 and at the Venice Biennale 
in 1954, designed a mural panel for the 
Festival of Britain (1951) and in 1952 
executed another for the Time-Life building 
in London, As one of the leading abstract 
artists, he has an international reputation and 
won the first Guggenheim award in 1957 
against strong competition from 13 countries. 
Although he has produced a number of 
purely geometrical paintings and reliefs, in 
general he uses conventional still-life objects 
as a starting-point for his finely drawn and 
subtly balanced and coloured variations. 
He married as his second wife the sculptress 
Barbara FIcpworth (q.v.). See the mono¬ 
graph by Sir H. Read (2 vols., 1948, 1956), 
and study by J. P. Hodin (1958). 

(2) John (1822-57), British soldier and 
administrator, was born at Lisburn (or 
possibly in Dublin), in 1839 joined the East 
India Company’s service, and in 1842 was 
captured at Ghazni in Afghanistan. During 
the Sikh rebellion of 1848 he saved the fortress 
of Attock, and at Chillianwalla and Gujrat 
earned the special approval of Lord 
Gough. Nicholson was appointed deputy- 
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commissioner (185i> of the Punjab, and in 
1857 he perhaps did more than any other 
man to hold the province. As brigadier- 
general, on September 14 he led the storming 
party at the siege of Delhi, and fell mortally 
wounded. See Lives by Captain Trotter 
(1897) and H. Pearson (1939). 

(3) Joseph Shield (1850-1927), English 
economist, ^was born at Wrawby near 
Brigg and in 1880—1925 was professor of 
Political Economy at Edinburgh. He wrote 
on Money (1888), Principles of Political 
Economy (3 vols. 1893-1901), and other 
works on economics advocating the ideas 
of Adam Smith. See Life by ’Wh R. Scott 
(1928). 

(4) Seth Barnes (1891- ), American 

astronomer, born at Springfield, Ill., is noted 
as the discoverer of the 9th, 10th and 11th 
satellites of Jupiter. 

(5) WIillam (1753-1815), English physicist, 
w'aterw^orks engineer for Portsmouth and 
Gosport, invented the hydrometer named 
after him, and also a machine for printing 
on linen. With Carlisle he constructed the 
first voltaic pile in England, and in so doing 
discovered that w^ater could be dissociated 
by electricity. He compiled a Dictionary of 
Practical and Theoretical Chemistry (1808). 

(6) William (1781-1844), Scottish portrait- 
painter and etcher, born in Ovingham-on- 
Tyne, about 1814 settled in Edinburgh, w^as 
the first secretary of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and was noted for his portraits of 
Sir Waiter Scott and other notable contem¬ 
poraries. 

(7) Wliilam (1816-64), Australian states¬ 
man, bom near Whitehaven, emigrated as a 
grocer to Melbourne in 1841, became mayor 
1850, and premier of Victoria 1859. He got 
the ballot adopted in 1855. 

(8) Sir William Newzam Prior (1872-1949), 
English artist father of (1), bom at Newark, 
studied in Paris and was influenced by 
Whistler and Manet. Later he became a 
fashionable portrait painter, but he is 
principally remembered for the posters 
produced (with his brother-in-law, James 
Pryde) under the name of J. and W. Beggar- 
staff, for his woodcut book illustrations, and 
for his glowing still-life (e.g. the Mushrooms 
in the Tate Gallery). He w'as knighted in 
1936. See the studies by M. Steen (1943) and 
L. Brow^se (1956); also a Life of J. Pryde by 
D. Hudson (1949). 

NICIAS (d. 413 B.C.), Athenian statesman and 
general, belonged to the aristocratic party, 
and opposed Cleon and Alcibiades. In 
427-426 B.c. he defeated the Spartans and 
the Corinthians. In 424 he ravaged Laconia, 
but in 421 made peace between Sparta and 
Athens. In the naval expedition against 
Sicily (418) he was one of the commanders. 

In 415 he laid siege to Syracuse, and w^as at 
first successful, but subsequently experienced 
a series of disasters; his troops were forced 
to surrender, and he was put to death. See 
Plutarch’s Life of Nikias (ed. by H. A. 
Holden, 1887). 

NICOL, (1) Erskine (1825-1904), Scottish 
painter, was bom at Leith, lived in 
Dublin 1843-46, and settled in London in 
1862. He w^as R.S.A. and A.R.A. and 


NICOLLE 

painted homely incidents in Irish and 
Scottish life. 

(2) William (c. 1744~97j, Scottish school¬ 
master, a classical master in the High School 
of Edinburgh, was the too convivial intimate 
of Robert Burns. 

NICOLAI, (1) Christoph Friedrich (1733- 
1811), German author, bookseller and 
publisher, born at Berlin, early distin¬ 
guished himself by a series of critical letters 
(1756) contributed to many literary journals, 
and for many years edited the Atigemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek (106 vols. 1765-92). He 
wrote topographical works, satires, anecdotes 
of Frederick the Great, and an autobiography 
(recording strange apparitions and hailucma- 
tions of his own). See studies by M. Sommer- 
feld (Halle 1921), W. Strauss (Stuttgart 
1927). 

(2) Otto (1810-49), German composer, 
born at Konigsberg, in 1847 became Kapell¬ 
meister at Berlin, where his opera The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was produced just before 
he died. See Life by G. R. Kruse (Berlin 
1911). 

NICOLAS, Sir Nicholas Harris (1799-1848), 
English antiquary, bom at Dartmouth, 
serv'ed in the navy 1808-16, and was called 
to the bar in 1825. He devoted himself 
chiefly to genealogical and historical studies, 
as in his History of British Orders of Knight¬ 
hood (1841-42), Svnopsis of the Peerage 
(1825), &c. 

NICOLAUS OF CUSA (1401-64), Roman 
Catholic prelate and philosopher, born at 
Cusa or Kues on the Moselle, studied at 
Deventer and at Padua. As archdeacon of 
Liege he took a prominent part in the Council 
of Basel, insisting in De Concordantia 
CathoUca that the pope was subordinate to 
Councils; but ultimately he sided with the 
pope, and was made cardinal. As papal 
legate he visited Constantinople to promote 
the union of the Eastern and Western 
churches. He exposed the false Isidorian 
decretals, was in advance of his time in 
science, denounced perverted scholasticism 
in De Docta Ignorantia and taught that the 
earth went round the sun. See German 
monographs by Diix (1848), Scharpff (1871) 
and Giossner (1891). 

NICOLE, Pierre (1625-95), French Jansenist, 
born at Chartres, was one of the most 
distinguished of the Port Royalists, the friend 
of Amauld and Pascal, and author of Essais 
de morale (167! ei seq). See W'orks by 
E. Thouverex (Paris 1926) and Le Breton- 
Grandmaison (Paris 1945). See Jansen. 
NICOLINI. See Patti (1). 

NICOLL, Sir William Robertson (1851-1923), 
Scottish man of letters, w^as born at the 
Free Church manse of Lumsden, studied at 
Aberdeen, was Free Church minister at 
Dufftowm 1874-77 and Kelso 1877-85. He 
then addressed himself to literary work in 
London, becoming editor of the Expositor, 
the British Weekly (1886) and the Bookman, 
He wrote books on theology and literature, 
and was knighted in 1909. See Life by T. H. 
Darlow (1925). 

NICOLLE, Charles Jules Henri (1866-1936), 
French physician and bacteriologist, a pupil 
of Pasteur, was director of the Pasteur 
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Institute at Tunis (1903), and professor at the Denmark and wrote about his travek Qo 
C ollege de France (1932). He discovered Life by his son (1817). ‘ 

that the body louse is a transmitter of typhus (3) Reinliold (1892- ), American then 

fever, and in 1928 was awarded the Nobel logian, professor of Christian Ethics in tS 
prize for medicine. Union Theological Seminary New 

NICOLSON,(l)Adela Florence. See Hope (2). from 1928, he wrote Nature and 

(2) Sir Harold George (1886- ), Man (1941-43). See work by D. R Davh 

English diplomat, author and critic, was (1945). * 

born in Tehran, where his father, later 1st NIEL, Adolphe (1802-69), French marshal 
Baron Carnock, was British chargc-d’atfaircs. was born at Muret (Upper GaronneV 
Educated at Wellington College and Balliol and entered the army as an engineer ofiicer 
College, Oxford, Nicolson had a distinguished He took part in the storming of Constantine 
career as a diplomat, entering the service m in Algeria (1836), the siege of Rome U849'| 
1909, and holding posts in Madrid, Con- the bombardment of Bomarsund (1854) the 
stantinople, Tehran and Berlin until his fall of Sebastopol (1856), and the battles of 
resignation in 1929, when he turned to Magenta and Solfcrino (1859) and became 
journalism. From 1935 to 1945 he was minister of war in 1867. SeeLifebvJ J dpin 
National Liberal M.P. for West Leicester. Tour (Paris 1912). 

He is the author of several biographies, NIELSEN, Carl August,( 1865 - 1931 ) 
including those of Tennyson, Swinburne and Danish composer, was born at N0rre- 
the official one of George V, and of books Lyndelsc, near Odense, Fiiiien, the son of a 
on history, politics and, in Good Behaviour house-painter who was also a village fiddler 
(1955), on manners. He is highly regarded became a bandsman at Odense, and in 1883 
as a literary critic. In 1913 he married entered Copenhagen Conservatoire. His 
Victoria Sackville-Wcst (q.v.), and he was compositions of this time—including the 
knighted in 1953. G minor quartet and oboe fantasias—are not 

(3) William (1655-1727), English divine revolutionary, being rather in the tradition 

and antiquary, born at Pkimbland, of Gade (q.v.), but with his hrst symphony 
became successively bishop of Carlisle and (1894) his new tendencies of progressive 
Derry, published the Historical Library tonality and rhythmic audacity become 
(English, Scottish and Irish) and other apparent, though still within a classical 
important works and collections. Sec Life structure. In his second symphony (‘The 
by F. G. James (1957) and Letters ed. J. Four Temperaments ’, 1901-02) polytonality 
Nichols (1809). is first used in Danish music, along with the 

NICOT, Jean, nee-kd (1530-1600), French contrapuntal style which was to become 
diplomat and scholar, born at Nimcs, characteristic of Nielsen. His other works 
became French ambassador at Lisbon, and include four further symphonies (1912, 1916 
in 1561 introduced into France the tobacco- 1922 and 1925), the tragic opera Saul and 
plant, called after him Nicotiana. He David (1902), the comic opera Masquerade 
compiled one of the first French dictionaries (1906), chamber music, concertos for flute, 
(1606). See his Correspondance ed. E. clarinet and violin, and a huge organ work’ 
Falgairoile (Paris 1897). Commotio (1931). In 1915 he was appointed 

NIEBUHR, (1) Barthold Georg (1776-1831), director of Copenhagen Conservatoire. As 
German historian, son of (2), he was born Denmark’s greatest twentieth-century com¬ 
at Copenhagen, and studied at Kiel, London poser, striving through new harmonies, 
and Edinburgh (1798-99), In 1800 he rhythms and melodic ideas of truly Nordic 
entered the Danish stale-service, and in 1806 character to divest Danish music of its 
the Prussian civil service. The opening of prevalent romanticism, and as a conductor 
the university of Berlin in 1810 proved a new of note, Nielsen exerted a tremendous 
era in his life. He gave (1810-12) a course of influence on the musical development of 
lectures on Roman history, which established Denmark. See Life by R. W. L. Simpson 
his position as one of the most original and (1952), and his early autobiography, trans- 
philosophical of modern historians. In 1816 latcd as My Childhood (1953). 
he was appointed Prussian ambassador at NIEMBSCH. See Lenau. 
the papal court, and on his return in 1823 he NIEMOLLER, Martin, nee'- (1892- ), 

took up his residence at Bonn, where his German Lutheran pastor and defier of Hitler, 
lectures gave a powerful impetus to historical born at Lippstadt, Westphalia, rose from 
learning. _ Niebuhr possessed great intuitive midshipman to one of Germany’s ace sub- 
sagacity in sifting true from false historic marine commanders in the first World War, 
evidence; and though his scepticism as to studied theology, was ordained in 1924 and 
the c^redibiljty of early history goes too far, became pastor at Berlin-Dahlcm in 1931. 
the bulk of his contribution to history still Summoned with other protestant church- 
stands substantially unshaken. }d.is Ramische leaders to Plitler, who wished to get their 
Geschichte and other important works were co-operation for the Nazi rdgime, Niemoller 
translated into English. Sec Madame declared that he, like Hitler, had also a 
Hcm\&T s Lebensnachrichten (1838; trans. responsibility for the German people, given 
1852), and the studies by Classen (1876), by God, which he could not permit Hitler to 
Eyssenhardt (1886), C. Seitz (1909) and F. take away from him. His house was ran- 
Schnabel (1931). sacked by the Gestapo and continuing openly 

(2) Carsten (1733-1815), German traveller, to preach against the Fuhrer, he was arrested 
famer of (I), bom at Lauenburg, joined and confined from 1937 to 1945 in Sachsen- 
a Danish expedition and travelled in Africa, hausen and Dachau concentration camps. 
Arabia and India. He then settled in Acclaimed by the Allies as one of the few 
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‘ good Germans ’ at _tiie end of the war, he 
caused great astonishment when it was 
discovered that he had in 1941 volunteered 
in vain to serve again in the German navy, 
despite his opposition to Hitler. His 
explanation was that he had a dutv to ‘ give 
unto Caesar what is Caesar’s in 1945 he 
was responsible for the ‘ Declaration of Guilt’ 
by the German churches for not opposing 
Hitler more strenuously. On the other hand 
he loudly condemned the abuses of the de- 
Nazification courts. He vigorously opposed 
German rearmament and the nuclear arms 
race. Federal Germany he described as 
‘ begotten in Rome and born in Washington 
From 1947 he was church president of the 
Evangelical Church in Hesse and Nassau. 
See his Vom U-Boot zur Kanzel, ^ From U- 
Boat to the Pulpit ’ (Berlin 1934), and 
collections of his sermons (1935, 1939, 1946, 
1956), particularly Six Dachau Sermons 
(Munich 1946), also Life by D. Schmidt 
(trans. 1959). 

NIEPCE, nee-eps, (1) de St Victor, Claode 
Marie Francois (1805—70), French photo¬ 
grapher, nephew of (2), further developed 
photography as invented by his uncle and 
Daguerre and wTOte a treatise on the subject 
(1856). See Life by R. Colson (Paris 1898). 

(2) _ Joseph Nicephore (1765-1833), French 
chemist, uncle of (1), one of the inventors 
of photography, w'as bom at Chalon-sur- 
Saone, served in the army, and in 1795 
became administrator of Nice. At Chalon in 
1801 he devoted himself to chemistry, and at 
length succeeded in producing a photograph 
on metal. He co-operated with Daguerre in 
further research. See Life by Fouque (Paris 
1867), and H. and A. Gernshaim’s Daguerre 
(1956). 

NIETZSCHE, Friedrich _ Wilhelm, neetz'she 
(1844-1900), German philosopher and critic, 
bom at Rocken, Saxony, the son of a village 
pastor, w^as passionately religious as a boy 
and so brilliant an undergraduate at Bonn 
and Leipzig that he was offered and accepted 
the professorship of Classical Philology at 
Basel (1869-79) before graduating. A 
disciple of Schopenhauer, he dedicated his 
first book Die Geburt der Tragodie (1872), 

‘ The Birth of Tragedy ’ (trans. 1909), to his 
friend Wagner, whose operas he regarded as 
the true successors to Greek tragedy. In 
four brilliant critical essays, Unzeitgemdssige 
Betrachtungen, ‘ Untimely Contemplations ’ 
(1873-76), he first expressed his enthusiasm 
for the aristocratic ideal and his contempt for 
the masses in history. Convinced that 
Christianity was bankrupt, he determined to 
give his age new values, Schopenhauer’s 
‘ will to power ’ serving as the basic principle, 
but turned from a pessimistic to a zestful 
‘ Yea-saying ’ affirmation of life by the war¬ 
rior-aristocrat. Only the strong ought to 
survive. Human sympathy only perpetuates 
the unfi t and the mediocre. These egotistical 
evolutionary ethical doctrines begin to appear 
in his Menschliches, AUzumenschHches^ 

‘ Human, all too Human ’ (1878), Frohliche 
Wissenschaft " Joyous Wisdom ’ (trans. 

1910), of his positivist period beginning 
with his breach with Wa^er (1876) whose 
Parsifal he thought Christian-inspired. His 


major w’ork, Also sprach Zarathusira (1883- 
1885), ‘Thus spake Zarathustra ’ (trans. 
1933), develops the idea of the superman, 
Jenseits von Gut und Bose^ " Beyond Good 
and Evil’ (1886), the twin moralities for 
the master on the principle " Nothing is true; 
everything is allowed ’ and slaves whose 
suffering is insignificant for ' almost every^- 
thing we call higher culture is based upon the 
spiritualizing and intensifying of cruelty 
Et^TOoiogicai justification for his trans¬ 
formation of moral terms is presented in 
Genealogie der Mora! (1887). Kiuch of his 
esoteric doctrine appealed to the Nazis, but 
intensely individualistic, he w^as no nationalist 
and not anti-Semitic- With Kierkegaard 
whom he despised, he greatly influenced 
existentialism. He died after eleven years 
of insanity at Weimar. See collected works, 
ed. Nietzsche Archiv (Weimar 1922), Life 
by his sister, E. Forster-Nietzsche (1895- 
1904), who also wrote three biographical 
studies (trans. 1912, 1915, 1924), emd Letters 
(1909-26) to Wagner (trans. 1922), and Lives 
by D. Haievy (1909), C. .Andler (1920-31) ; 
and studies by K. Jaspers (19361, F. C. 
Copleston (1942), J. Laurin (1948), W. A. 
Kaufmann (1950), E. Heller, The Disinherited 
Mind (1952) and F. A. Lea (1957). 
NIEUWXAND, Julius Arthur 11878-1936), 
American chemist, bom in Belgium, took 
orders as a priest (1903) and became professor 
of Chemistry at Notre Dame University 
(19231- His researches led to the production 
of artificial rubber (duprene) and he played 
an important part in the discovery' of lewisite. 
NIGHTINGALE, Florence (1820-1910), Eng¬ 
lish hospital reformer, daughter of William 
Edward Nightingale of Embiy Park, Hants, 
was bom at Florence. She went into training 
as a nurse at Kaiserswerth (1851) and Paris. 
In 1854 ww was declared with Russia; after 
the battle of the Alma Miss Nightingale 
offered to go out and organize a nursing 
department at Scutari, and in October she 
departed with thirty-eight nurses. She 
arrived in time to receive the wounded from 
Inkermann (November 5) Into overcrowded 
wards; soon she had 10,000 sick men under 
her care. But she saw in the bad sanitary 
arrangements of the hospitals the causes of 
their frightful mortality, and devoted herself 
to the removal of these causes. She returned 
to England in 1856 and a fund of £50,000 was 
subscribed to enable her to form an institution 
for the training of nurses at St Thomas’s and 
at King’s College Hospital. She devoted 
many years to the question of Army sanitary 
reform, to the improvement of nursing and 
to public health in India. Her main work 
Notes on N'ursing (1859) w'cnt through many 
editions. She received the Order of Merit in 
1907. See books by Sir E. Cook (1913), D. E. 
Muir (1946), C. Woodham-Smith (1950) and 
Z. Pope (1958). Selected writings^ ed. L. R. 
Seymer (1954), 

NIJINSKY, Vaslav, ni-zhin'ski (1890-1950), 
Russian dancer, bom in Kiev, was 
trained at the Imperial School, St Petersburg, 
and first appeared in ballet at the Maryinski 
Theatre. As the leading dancer in a company 
taken to Paris in 1909 by Diaghiiev, Nijinsky 
became enormously popular, and in 1911 
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he appeared as Petrouchka in the first 
performance of Stravinsky’s ballet. His 
work as a choreographer, except for the 
controversial UApres-micii d'un fauiie, was 
not successful, Nijinsky was interned in 
Hungary during the early part of the first 
World War, rejoined Diaghilev for a world 
tour, but became completely and incurably 
insane in 1917 in Switzerland. Sec biography 
by R. Nijinsky. 

NIKISCH, Arthur (1855-1922), Hungarian 
conductor, was conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 1889-93, Gewandhaus 
Concerts, Leipzig, from 1895, and Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. See Life by F. 
Pfohl (Hamburg 1925). 

NILAND, D^Arcy, wJ'- ( ? - ), Australian 


NIXON 

(1676-1744), Scottish Jacobite, at sev^n 
succeeded his father, in 1699 married T Jh?, 

Winifred Herbert (c. 1679-1749) youS 

daughter of the Marquis of Powis, and liwd 
at his Kirkcudbrightshire seat, Terreele^ a 
Catholic, in 1715 he joined the English 
Jacobites under Forster and Derwentwater 
and was taken prisoner at Preston. He was 
tried for high-trcason in London anH 
sentenced to death; but on February 
1716—-the night before the day fixed for Hk 
execution—he escaped from the Tower m 
woman’s apparel, through the heroism of hh 
countess. They settled at Rome, where the 
Earl died. Sec Sir W. Fraser’s Book of 
Carlaverock (1873), and H. Taylor Ladi 
Nithsdale {1^39). ^ 


writer, contributed over five hundred short NITZSCH, (1) Gregor Wilhelm (1790~186n 
stories to magazines and established himself German philologist, son of (3) father of r 4 i 
as a leading Australian novelist with his brother of (2), fought as a’ vohmtppr^ 

natural and vivid descriptions of life in the ^’-- . voiumeer 

‘ outback ’ in The Shiralee (1955), which was 
filmed, Call me when the Cross turns over 


(1958) and Big Smoke (1959). 

NILSSON, Christine (1843-1921), Swedish 
operatic singer, born at Wexib, Sweden, 
made her debut at Paris in 1864, and became 
a leading prima donna in Europe and the 
United States. She retired in 1888. Sec 
Lives by H. Headland (Rock Island, ill., 
1943) and M. L. Lofgren (Stockholm 1944). 

NIMITZ, Chester William, nim'its (1885- 
), American admiral, born at Fredericks¬ 
burg, Texas, graduated from the U.S. 
Naval Academy in 1905, served mainly in 
submarines, and by 1938 had risen to the 
rank of rear-admiral. Chief of the bureau 
of navigation during 1939-41, in 1941-45 
he commanded the U.S. Pacific Fleet and 
Pacific Ocean areas, contributing largely to 
the defeat of Japan. He was made a fleet 
admiral in 1944, and became chief of naval 
operations in 1945-47, signing the Japanese 
surrender documents for the U.S. Special 
assistant to the secretary of the Navy 
(1947-49), he led the U.N. mediation com¬ 
mission in the Kashmir dispute in 1949. He 
was created G.C.B. in 1945. See S. E. 
Morison’s History of U.S. Naval Operations in 
World War U (1947-54). 

NIMROD. See Apperley, C. J. 

NINIAN, St, Lowland Scots, l^ngan (c. 360- 
c. 432), the first known apostle of Scotland, 
was born on the shores of the Solway Firth. 
He made a pilgrimage to Rome, was conse¬ 
crated bishop by the pope, visited St Martin 
at Tours, and he founded the church of 
Whithorn (397). He laboured successfully 
for the evangelization of the Southern Piets. 
See his Life by Ailred (1109-66), edited by 
Bishop Forbes (1874), and studies by A. B 
Scott (1916) and W. D. Simpson (1940). 

NIPKOW, Paul, nip'kof (1860-1940), German 
engineer, born at Lauenburg, one of the 
pioneers 9 f television, became interested in 
the electrical transmission of visual images 
and invented in 1884 the Nipkow disc, a 
mechanical scanning device consisting of a 
revolving disc with a spiral pattern of 
apertures. In use until 1932, it was super¬ 
seded by electronic scanning. 

Grunewald, M. 

NITHSDALE, William Maxwell, 5th Earl of 


Leipzig and from 1827 devoted himself to 
delcndmg the unity of the Homeric poems 
Sec study by Liibker (Jena 1864). 

(2) Karl Immanuel (1787-1868), German 
Protestant theologian, son of (3), brother of 
(1), became professor at Bonn in 1822, and in 
1847 at Berlin. He subordinated dogma to 
ethics, and was one of the leaders of the 
broad evangelical school. His chief books 
are System der Christ lichen Lehre (1829- 
Eng. trans. 1849), Praktische Theologie 
(1847-67), Christliche Glaubenslehre (1858) 
several volumes of sermons and essays. See 
studies by Bcyschlag (2nd cd. 1882) and 
Hermens (1886). 

(3) Karl Ludwig (1751—1831), German 
Protestant theologian, father of (1) and (2) 
in 1790 became professor at Wittenburg’ 
See work by FIoppc (Halle 1832). 

(4) Karl Wilhelm (1818-80), German 
historian, son of (1), a pupil of Niebuhr, he 
was professor at Kiel, Kdnigsberg and Berlin. 
His writings embrace historical studies on 
Polybius (1842) and the Gracchi (1847), Die 
tomische Annalistik (1873), Deutsche Studien 
(1879), German history to the peace of 
Augsburg (1883-85), and a history of the 
Roman republic (1884-85). 

NIVELLE, Robert (1857-1924), French 
general, born at Tulle, was artillery colonel 
in August 1914, and made his name when in 
command of the army of Verdun by recaptur¬ 
ing Douauniont and other forts (October- 
December 1916). He was commander-in- 
chief, December 1916 to May 1917, when his 
Aisne offensive failed and he was superseded 
by Pdtain. See study by F. E. A. Hellot 
(1917). 

NIXON, Richard Milhous (1913- ), American 
politician, born in Yorba Linda, California, 
after five years in practice as a lawyer, he 
served in the U.S. Navy, prior to his election 
to the House of Representatives in 1946. He 
became a senator in 1950, and vice-president 
in 1952. His swift climb in political circles 
was a result of fearless outspokenness and 
brilliant political tactics, and he was par¬ 
ticularly prominent as a member of the 
Committee on Un-Amcrican Activities, 
working on the Alger Hiss (q.v.) case. In 
May 1958 he and his wife were subjected to 
violent anti-American demonstrations in 
Peru and Venezuela, during a goodwill tour 
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of Latin America, and in 1959 on a visit to 
Moscow he achieved notoriety by his out¬ 
spoken exchanges with Mr Khmschev. 

NKRUMAH, Kwame (1909- ), Ghanian 
politician, v/as boro at Ankrofu! and was 
educated at Achimota College and Lincoln 
University, Penn. As a student at the London 
School of Economics after the second World 
War he helped to organize the Pan-African 
congress. He returned to Africa as secretary 
of the United Gold Coast Convention, a 
nationalist movement from which he broke 
away in 1949 to form the Convention People’s 
party with the slogan ‘ self-government now 
In 1950 he was imprisoned for his part in 
calling strikes and was elected to parliament 
while still in jail. A year later he was 
released, elected as first municipal member 
for Accra and became virtual prime minister 
with the title of Leader of Business in the 
Assembly. He was confirmed in power at 
the 1956 election and in 1957 became the 
first prime minister of the independent 
Commonwealth State of Ghana. In the 
earlier years of his government he aroused 
criticism for his ‘ dictatorial ’ attitudes, 
though he was worshipped by West Africans 
as the ‘ Gandhi of Africa ’ and a significant 
leader first of the movement against white 
domination and then of Pan-African feeling. 
Publications include Towards Colonial Free¬ 
dom (1946) and his autobiography (1957). 
See Life by B. Timothy (1955). 

NOAILLES, no-ah'y\ distinguished French 
family: 

(1) Adrien Maurice, 3rd Duke of (1678- 
1766), son of (3), grandfather of (9), won his 
marshal’s baton in Louis XV’s wars. See his 
Memoires (1839). 

(2) Anna-EIisabeth, Comtesse de (1876- 
1933), poet and novelist, wrote many poems 
and novels and was acclaimed ‘ Princesse des 
lettres See books by C. C. Osborne 
(Paris 1928), J. Lamac (Paris 1931), C. 
Fournet (Geneva 1950). 

(3) Anne Jules, 2nd Duke of (1650-1708), 
father of (1), brother of (8), commanded 
against the Huguenots and in Spain and 
became marshal. 

(4) Antoine de (1504-62), admiral and 
ambassador, was ambassador to England 
1553-56. 

(5) Emanuel Henri Victurnien de (1S30- 
1909), diplomat, son of (10), brother of (7), 
was ambassador in Italy, Constantinople and 
Berlin, and WTOte on Poland. 

(6) Emanuel Marie Louis de (1743-1822), 
diplomat, brother of (11), grandfather of 
(10), was ambassador at Amsterdam, Lon¬ 
don and Vienna. 

(7) Jules, 7tl! Duke of (1826-95), economist, 
son of (10), brother of (5), was best known for 
his economic writings. 

(8) Louis Antoine de (1651-1729), ecclesi¬ 
astic, brother of (3), archbishop of Paris 
(1695), he became cardinal in 1700 and was a 
reformer of clerical practice. See book by 
E. de Barthelemy (Paris 1886). 

(9) Louis Marie de (1756-1804), soldier, 
grandson of (1), served in America under 
Lafayette, supported the French Revolution 
for a time, then returned to America and 
defended San Domingo against the English. 
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(lOj Paul, 6th duke of (1802-85), historian, 
grandson of (6j, grandnephew of (11), was 
a member of the Academv (1849) and 
ambassador to St Petersburg (''18711. 

(11) Paul Francois, 5th duke of (1739-1824|, 
chemist, brother of (6), granduncle of (lOj, 
was a soldier who later attained eminence 
as a chemist. He lived in retirement after 
1792. 

NOBEL, Alfred (1833—96), Sw'edish inventor 
and manufacturer, was bom at Stockholm, 
October 21, His father, a manufacturer, 
settled 1837-59 in St Petersburg, and in 1860 
began to manufacture nitro-glycerine. In 
1867 Alfred, who assisted him, discovered 
through the accidental escape of some nitro¬ 
glycerine from a cask into the siliceous sand 
of the packing, how to make a safe and 
manageable explosive—dynamite. He also 
invented blasting-jeily and several kinds of 
smokeless powfier. Ultimately he had 
manufactories at Brefors in Sw'edeo, and 
experimented on mild steel for armour-plates, 
&c. At his death at San Remo on December 
10, 1896, he left a fortune of over £2,000,000, 
most of wfiich he destined to go for annual 
prizes in the fields of physics, chemistry, 
physiology or medicine, literature and peace. 
See Lives by Pauli (1947) and Halasz (1960). 

NOBILE,_ Umberto, no bee-lay (1885- j, 
Italian airman, bom at Lauro, became an 
aeronautical engineer and built the airships 
Norge and Italia. Wrecked in the airship 
Italia when returning from the North Pole 
(May 1928), he was adjudged (1929) respon¬ 
sible for the disaster. In the U.S.A. 1939-42, 
he later returned to Italy and was re-instated. 
See Amundsen. 

NOBILI, Leopold© (1784-1835), Italian physi¬ 
cist, professor of Physics at Florence, invented 
the thermopile used in measuring radiant 
heat, and the astatic galvanometer. 

NOCARD, Edmond Isidore fitienne, (1850- 
1903), French biologist, made important 
discoveries in the field of veterinary science, 
and demonstrated that meat and milk from 
tubercular cattle could transmit the disease 
to man. 

NODDACK, Ida Eva (1896— ), and Waiter 

Kari Friedrich (1893-_ ), German chemists, 

husband and wife, in 1925 discovered the 
elements masurium and rhenium. 

NODIER, Charles, nod-yay^ (1780-1844), 
French writer, from 1823 librarian of the 
Bibliotheque de I’Arsenal in Paris, was 
elected to the Academy in 1833. He deeply 
influenced the Romanticists of 1830, but 
little save his short stories and his fairy-tales 
is remembered. See studies by Wey (1844), 
Mme ^ Mennessier-Nodier (Paris 1867), 
Magnin (Paris 1911), and Henri-Rosier 
(Paris 1931). 

NQEL-B A K E R, Philip (1889- ), British 

Labour politician, after a brilliant athletic 
and academic career at Cambridge, captained 
the British Olympic team (1912), and in the 
war commanded a Friends’ ambulance unit. 
He served on the secretariat of the peace 
conference (1919) and of the League of 
Nations (1919-22), was M.P. for Coventry 
(1929-31) and for Derby from 1936. He was 
Cassel professor of International Relations 
at London (1924-29) and Dodge Lecturer 
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at Yale (1934), where he was awarded the 
Howland prize. He has written a number of 
books on international problems, including 
Disarmament (1926), and a standard work, 
The Arms Race (1958). During and after the 
second World War he held several junior 
ministerial posts and was Labour secretary 
of state for Air (1946-47), of Commonwealth 
Relations (1947-50) and minister of Fuel 
and Power (1950-51). He was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize (1959). See his auto¬ 
biographical Something to Remember (1957). 
His son, Francis (1920- ), was Labour 
M.P. from 1955. 

NOGUCHI, Hideyo , (1876-1928), Japanese 
bacteriologist, born in Japan, worked in the 
U.S. from 1899, and made important 
discoveries in the cause and treatment of 
syphilis and also of yellow fever from which 
he died. See Life by G. Eckstein (1931). 
NOLDE, Emil, pseud, of Emil Hansen (1867- 
1956), German artist, born at Nolde, 
worked in Munich, Paris and Copenhagen, 
and was one of the most important Expres¬ 
sionist painters, his powerful style being 
summed up by the phrase ‘ blood and soil 
He was a member of Die Briickc (1906-07) 
and produced a large number of etchings, 
lithographs and woodcuts. See his My Own 
Life (2 vols., 1931-34). 

NOLLEKENS, Joseph, R.A. (1737-1823), 
English sculptor, was born in London, and 
in 1760-70 worked in Rome. He has given 
us likenesses of most of his famous contem¬ 
poraries—Garrick, Sterne, Goldsmith, John¬ 
son, Fox, Pitt, George III, &c. Pie died 
April 23, leaving £200,000. Sec J. T. Smith’s 
Nollekens and his Times (1828, new ed. 1949) 
and P, Colson, Their Ruling Passions (1950). 
NOLLET, Jean Antoine, nol-ay (1700 -70), 
French abbe and physicist, professor at 
Paris (1738h F.R.S. (1734), discovered 
osmosis (1748), invented an electroscope, and 
improved the Leyden Jar. 

NONIUS MARCELLUS (4th cent, a.d.), 
Latin grammarian, was the author of a 
poor treatise, De Compendiosa Doctrina, 
precious as preserving many words in for¬ 
gotten senses, and passages from ancient 
Latin authors now lost- See ed. by W. M. 
Ramey (1903). 

NONNUS (5th cent, a.d.), Greek poet of 
Panopolis (Egypt), wrote a long Bacchus-epic 
(Dionysiaca, trans- Rouse, 1940) and a verse 
paraphrase of St John’s Gospel. See study 
by J. Golega (1930). 

NORDAU, Max Simon (1849-1923), Jewish- 
Hungarian author, born of Jewish descent 
at Budapest, he studied medicine and 
established himself as physician, first at his 
birthplace (1878), and then at Paris (1886). 
He wrote several books of travel, but became 
known as the author of works on moral and 
social questions, including Conventional Lies 
of Society (1883; 15th ed. 1890; Eng. trans, 
1895), and as a novelist. He was also an 
active Zionist leader in Europe. See books 
by A. and M. Nordau (N.Y. 1943) and M. 
Ben-Horin (N.Y. 1957). 

NORDEN, John (1548-1625?), English carto¬ 
grapher, born in Somerset, became an 
attorney, but about 1580 he began to make 
surveys of the English counties* He pub«^ 


north 

lished descriptions of several counties and 
maps which were the first printed English 
maps to show roads and a scale. Several of 
his maps were used for Camden’s Britannia 
He made surveys of Crown lands and other 
works include, a travel guide (1625). 
NORDENSKJOLD, (1) Baron Nils Adolf Erik 
nor'den-shwl (1832-1901), Swedish Arctic 
navigator, was born at Flelsingfors, Novem¬ 
ber 18, 1832, naturalized himself in Sweden 
and made several expeditions to Spitsbergen’ 
and mapped the south of the island. After 
two preliminary trips proving the navigability 
of the Kara Sea, he accomplished (June 1878- 
September 1879) the navigation of the North¬ 
east Passage, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
along the north coast of Asia. He later 
made two expeditions to Greenland. See his 
Voyage of the Vega (Eng. trans. 1881), 
Scientific Results of the Vega Expedition 
(1883), &c.; works by A. Leslie (1879) and 
S. Hcdin (1928). 

(2) Nils Otto Gustav (1869-1928), Swedish 
Antarctic explorer, nephew of (1), after 
travels in S. America led an expedition to 
the Antarctic (1901 -03) and explored the 
Andes (1920-21). See Life by H. Munthe 
(Stockholm 1928). 

NORFOLK, Dukes of. See Howard. 
NORMAN, Montagu, 1st Baron (1871-1950), 
English banker, after serving in the South 
African war entered banking and became 
associated with the Bank of England. He 
was elected governor of the Bank in 1920 
and hold this post until 1944. During this 
time he wielded great influence on national 
and international monetary affairs. See 
Life by Sir H. Clay (1957). 

NORRIS, (1) Frank (1870-1902), American 
novelist, born in Chicago, first studied art 
but later turned to journalism, and while 
a reporter was involved in the Jameson raid 
in South Africa. He was infiuenced by Zola 
and was one of the first American naturalist 
writers, his major novel being McTeague 
(1899). See Life by F. Walker (1932) and 
study by E. Marcband (1942). 

(2) Kathleen (1880- ), American novel¬ 

ist, born in San Francisco, began writing 
stories and published her first novel, 
Mother, in 1911. Since then she has written 
many popular novels and short stories, 
including Certain People of Importance (1922) 
and Over at the Crowleys (1946). 

NORTH, (1) Brownlow (1810-75), English 
evangelist, after living a life of pleasure 
for many years, became an evangelist 
preaching mainly in Scotland. See Life by 
K. Moody-Stuart (1929). 

(2) Sir Dudley (1641-91), economist, 
brother of (5), (7), (9), a Turkey merchant, 
lived for a time in Constantinople, became 
a sheriff of London and a commissioner of 
customs. He was a kccn-eycd observer, and 
had great mechanical genius, and his Dis¬ 
courses upon Trade (1691) anticipated Adam 
Smith. See Life by R. North (1744). 

(3) Sir Dudley Burton Napier (1881- ), 

British admiral, entered the navy in 1895 and 
was commander of the cruiser New Zealand 
at Heligoland and Jutland. He was chief of 
staff of the home fleet from 1932 to 1933 and 
commanded tho North Atlantic station in 
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1939-40. He was relieved of Ms command 
after six Vichy French warships had been 
allowed to pass through the Gibraltar Straits 
to oppose the Dakar landing. In May 1957 
the prime minister, while exonerating him 
from charges of negligence and upholding his 
integrity, refused to open an inquiry into his 
case. 

(4) Sir Edward, 1st Baron (1496-1564), 
lawyer, father of (10), a privy councillor, 
held important posts during the reigns of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth. 
See work by Lady F. Bushby (1911). 

(5) Francis, 1st Baron Guilford (1637-85), 
lawyer, brother of (2), (7), (9), educated at 
Cambridge and called to the bar in 1655, 
was successively solicitor-general, attorney- 
general, lord chief-justice of the court of 
common pleas, privy-councillor, lord chan¬ 
cellor (1682), and Baron Guilford (1683). 
See Life by R. North (1742). 

(6) Frederick, Sth Lord North and 2nd Earl 
of Guilford (1732-79), statesman, entered 
Parliament at the age of twenty-two, became 
a lord of the treasury, chancellor of the 
exchequer and in 1770 prime minister. He 
was largely responsible for the measures that 
brought about the loss of America, being too 
ready to surrender his judgment to the 
King’s. In 1782 he resigned and later 
entered into a coalition with Fox, hitherto 
his opponent, and served with him under 
the Duke of Portland in 1783. See Lives by 
R. Lucas (1913), W. B. Pemberton (1938) and 
study by H. Butterfield (1949). 

(7) Jolm (1645-83), scholar, brother of (2), 
(5), (9), a fellow of Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, succeeded Barrow as master of 
Trinity College in 1677, and became clerk of 
the closet to Charles 11. See Life by R. North 
(1744). 

(8) Marianne (1830-90), flower painter, a 
descendant of (9), painted flowers in many 
countries and gave her valuable collection to 
Kew Gardens. See her autobiography (2 vols. 
1892-93). 

(9) Roger (1653-1734), lawyer and writer, 
brother of (2), (5), (7), was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, entered the Middle 
Temple and rose to a lucrative practice at the 
bar. A non-juror, he retired after the 
Revolution. His three hyper-eulogistic 
biographies, his autobiography (all collected 
by Jessop in 1890) and his Examen (1740) give 
him a place in English literature. 

(10) Sir Thomas (?1535-?1601), translator, 
son of (4), is known for his translation 
of Plutarch (1579), a noble monument of 
English from which Shakespeare drew his 
knowledge of ancient history (ed. by Wynd- 
ham 6 vols. 1895 et seq.}. He made other 
translations from the French and Italian. 
See work by Lady F. Bushby (1911). 

NORTHBROOK. See Baring (4). 
NORTHCLIFFE, Lord. See Harmsworth 
( 1 ). 

NORTHCOTE, (1) James (1746-1831), 
English painter, the son of a Plymouth 
watchmaker, painted portraits and historical 
pictures, among them the well-known Princes 
in the Tower and Prince Arthur and Hubert, 
but is also remembered by Hazlitt’s Con^ 
versations with Nortkcote (ed, by Gosse® 


1894) and his own with Ward (1901). He 
was elected R.A. in 1787. See Life by 
Gwynn (1898). 

(2) Sir Stafford. See Iddesleigh. 

NORTHROP, John Howard (1891- ), 

American biochemist, discovered the fermen¬ 
tation process for the manufacture of acetone, 
worked on enzymes and published Crystalline 
Enzymes (1939). In 1946 he shared the 
Nobel prize for chemistiy' with W. Stanley 
for their study of ways of producing purified 
enzymes and virus products. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Dukes of. See 
Percy. 

NORTON, (1) Andrews (1786-1853), Ameri¬ 
can Unitarian theologian, father of (3), 
studied at Harvard, became professor there, 
and wTOte Reasons for not believing the 
Doctrines of Trinitarians (1833), and two 
works on The Genuineness of the Gospels. 

(2) Caroline Elizabeth Sarah (1808-77), 
Irish poet and novelist, was bom in London, 
second of the three beautiful grand-daughters 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Her eldest 
sister became Lady Dufferin, the other 
Duchess of Somerset; and she herself in 
1827 married a barrister, the Hon. George 
Chappie Norton (1800-75). She bore him 
three sons, of whom the second succeeded as 
fourth Lord Grantley: but the marriage 
proved most unhappy, and her friendship 
with Lord Melbourne (q.v.) led her husband 
to institute a groundless and unsuccessful 
action of divorce (1836). She supported her 
family by her writings, and her experiences 
and publications helped to improve the legal 
status of women. In March 1877 she 
married Sir William Stirling Maxwell (q.v.), 
but died June 15. See Lives by I. G. Perkins 
(1909) and A. Acland (1948). 

(3) Charles EHot (1827-1908), _ American 
author, son of (1), Joint-editor with Lowell 
of the North American Review, wos pro¬ 
fessor of Art at Harvard from 1875 and 
personal friend of Carlyle, Lowell, Emerson, 
Rusldn and Clough, whose letters he edited. 
See his Letters (N.Y. 1913); study by E, W. 
Emerson and W. F. Harris (N.Y. 1912), and 
Life by K. Vanderbilt (1960). 

(4) Thomas (1532-84), English lawyer, 
M-P., and poet, with Sackville fq.v.) joint- 
author of Gorboduc, w’as bom in London, 
and died at Sharpenhoe, Beds. 

NORWAY, N. S. See Shute (2). 
NORWICH. See Cooper (2). 
NOSTRADAMUS, or Michel de Notredame 
(1503-66), French astrologer, bom at St Remi 
in Provence, December 14, 1503, became 
doctor of medicine in 1529, and practised at 
Agen, Lyons, &c. He set himself up as a 
prophet about 1547. His Centuries of 
predictions in rhymed quatrains (two col¬ 
lections, 1555-58), expressed generally in 
obscure and enigmatical ^ terms, brought 
their author a great reputation. Charles IX 
on his accession appointed him physician-in- 
ordinary, Nostradamus died July 2, 1566. 
See books on him by Jaubert (1656), Haitze 
(1712), Bareste (1842), and C. A. Ward 
(!89lh Complete prophecies, ed. H. C. 
Ro berts (1947). 

NOTTINGBIAM, Earls of. See Finch <2) and 
Howard Family (6). 
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NOVAK, Vitcslav (1870-1949), Czech com- 
poser, born at Kamenitz, studied then 
taught at Prague. His many compositions 
bear the impress of his native folk-melody. 

NOVALIS, the pen-name of Friedrich von 
Hardenberg (1772-1801), who was called 
the ‘ Prophet of Romanticism At Wcis- 
senfels (1795) he fell in love with a beauti¬ 
ful girl, whose early death left a lasting im¬ 
pression upon him. He died of consump¬ 
tion. He left two philosophical romances, 
both incomplete, Heinrich von Ofterdingen 
and Lehrlinge zu Sais. His Hymnen an die 
Nacht and his Poems and Sacred Songs are 
finished productions. See Carlyle’s Miscel¬ 
laneous Essays (vol. ii), the Life published at 
Gotha (2nd’ ed. 1883), and the correspon¬ 
dence with the Schlegels (1880). 

NOVATIAN (fl. 3rd cent, a.d.), a Roman 
Stoic, was converted to Christianity and 
ordained a priest. In a.d. 251, soon after 
the Decian persecution, a controversy arose 
about those who fell away during persecution. 
Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, defended 
indulgence towards the lapsed; Novatian 
was chosen by a small party and ordained 
bishop in opposition to Cornelius. The 
Novatians denied the lawfulness of readmit¬ 
ting the lapsed to communion, and set up 
bishops at Carthage, Constantinople, Alex¬ 
andria, in Phrygia, Gaul and Spain. The 
sect, in spite of persecution, survived into 
the 6th century. 

NOYELLO, (1) Ivor, in full Ivor Novello 
Davies (1893-1951), Welsh actor, composer, 
song-writer and dramatist, son of the 
singer Dame Clara Novello Davies, was 
born in CarditT and educated at Magdalen 
College School, Oxford, where he was a 
chorister. His song Keep the Home Fires 
Burning was one of the most successful of 
World War 1. He first appeared on the 
regular stage in London in 1921. He enjoyed 
great popularity, his most successful and 
characteristic works being his ‘ Ruritanian ’ 
musical plays such as Glamorous Night 
(1935), The Dancing Years (1939), King's 
Rhapsody (1949). His last play was Gay's 
the Word (1950). See Life by P, Noble 
(1951). 

(2) Vincent (1781-1861), English organist, 
composer and music publisher, born in 
London of an Italian father and English 
mother, was a founder of the Philharmonic 
(1813), and its pianist and conductor. His 
compositions improved church music, and 
he was a painstaking editor of unpublished 
works of musicians. He lived at Nice from 
1849. His son, Joseph Vincent (1810-96), 
also organist and music publisher, from 1857 
lived at Nice and at Genoa with his sister, 
Mrs Cowden Clarke (q.v.). Another sister, 
Clara Anastasia (1818-1908), vocalist, born 
in London, won triumphs all over Europe; 
in 1843 married Count Gigliucci; but 
returned to the stage 1850-60. 

NOYES, (1) Alfred (1880-1958), English poet, 
born in Staffordshire, began writing verse 
as an undergraduate at Oxford, and on the 
strength of getting a volume published in his 
final year he left without taking a degree. 
This book, The Loom of Years (1902), which 
gained a word of praise from George 
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Meredith, was followed by The Flower nfnu 

riZi 

(1905). both of which attracted some notiS 
Noyes now turned to the subject of some nf 
his most successful work—the sea, and in 
particular the Elizabethan tradition. 
Sinning Seamen (1908) and the epic D,v,7 
(1908) were in this vein. Having marrkd an 
American, he travelled in the U.S.A lecturin” 
and receiving many academic honours 
c^ulminating m the visiting professorshin nf 
Poetry at Princeton (1914). In 1922 append 
The Tofcjtbearers, a panegyric in blank verse 
on the liiLherlo comparatively unsung men of 
scmncc. Noyes’ verse shows great craftsman¬ 
ship and has rhythm, melody and Ivric 
quality; he has however been criticized for 
conservatism and unwillingness to experi 
ment. That he had no affection whatsoever 
for modern trends is apparent in his Some 
Aspects of Modern Poetry (1924), which is a 
defence of traditionalism. He also wrote 
essays, plays, and studies of William Morris 
and Voltaire. The latter, published shortly 
after his conversion to Roman Catholicism 
involved him in a mild controversy with the 
clergy. Sec his autobiographical Two Worlds 
for Memory (1953). 

(2) John Humphrey (1811-86), American 
Pcrlectionist, born at Brattlcboro, Vermont 
as a theological student discovered that the 
prevailing theology was wrong. He founded 
a ‘ Perfectionist ’ church at Putney, Vermont 
and he and his converts put their property 
into a common stock. In 1848 the com¬ 
munists removed to Oneida, N.Y. Noyes 
died at Niagara Falls, Ontario. See his 
several works, Hcpworlh Dixon’s New 
America, &c.; NordholT, Communistic 
Societies of the United States (1875). 
NUFFIELD, William Richard Morris, 1st 
Viscount (1877 ^ ), British motor magnate 

and philanthropist, started in the cycle 
business and by 1910 was manufacturing 
prototypes of Morris Oxford cars. He was 
the first British manufacturer to develop the 
mass production of cheap cars. He received 
a baronetcy in 1929 and was raised to the 
peerage in 1934. Fie has used part of his 
vast fortune to benefit hospitals, charities and 
Oxford University. In 1943 he established 
the Nuffield Foundation for medical, 
scientific and social research. 
NUNCOMAR. Sec FIastings (Warren). 
NUNEZ DE ARCE, Caspar, noo'nyeth THay 
ar'tliay (1834-1903), Spanish poet, drama¬ 
tist and statesman, born at Valladolid, 
graduated from the University of Toledo, 
held office in the government in 1883 and 
1888, and in 1894 received a national ovation 
at Toledo. As a lyric poet he may be styled 
the ‘ Spanish Tennyson and among his 
poems are Gritos del Combate (1875), Ultima 
Lamentacidn de Lord Byron (1879), ElVdrtigo 
(1879), La Pesca (1884) and La Maruja (1886). 
His plays include La Cuenia del Zapatero 
(1859) and El Haz de Lena (1872). 

NUR ED-DIN MAFIMOD, Malek al-Adel 
(1117-73), born at Damascus, succeeded his 
father as ruler of Northern Syria in 1145, and 
from this time his life was one long duel with 
the Christians. Count Joscelin’s great defeat 
at Edessa gave occasion to the second 
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Crusade; and the Crusaders were foiled bv 
Nur ed-Din before Damascus. The emir 
next conquered Tripoiis, Antioch and 
Damascus (1153). His nephew, Saladin, 
completed the conquest of Egypt from the 
Fatimites. Nur ed-Din, created by the calif 


of Baghdad sultan of Syria and Eg\ pt, became 
jealous^ of Saladin, and was preparing to 
march into Egx'pt when he died. 

NURI ES-SA’lf>. See Es-Sa'id. 

Nlc STROiM, Gosta (1890— I, Swedish 
composer and painter. 


O 


OAKSEY. See Lawrence, Geoffrey. 
OASTLER, Richard (1789-1861), English 
reformer, advocate of a ten-hours’ working 
day and the factory laws, by his opposition 
to the poor-law irritated his employer, 
Thomas Thornhill, who dismissed him from 
his stewardship of Fixby estate, near Hudders¬ 
field and had him jailed (1840-44) for a 
debt of £2000, ultimately paid by subscrip¬ 
tion. See Life by C. Driver (1947). 

OATES, (1) Lawrence Edward Grace (1880- 
1912), English explorer, was born in Putney 
in 1880, and educated at Eton, which he left 
to serve in the South African War with the 
Inniskilling Dragoons. In 1910 he set out 
with Scott’s Antarctic Expedition, and w^as 
one of the party of five to reach the South 
Pole (January 17, 1912). On the return 
journey the explorers suffered dangerous 
delay and became weatherbound. Lamed 
by severe frostbite, Oates, convinced that his 
crippled condition would fatally handicap 
his companions’ prospect of winning through, 
walked^ out into the blizzard, deliberately 
sacrificing his life to enhance his comrades’ 
chances of survival. See L. C. Bemacchi, 
A Very Gallant Gentleman (1933). 

(2) Titos (1649-1705), English conspirator 
and perjurer, was bom at Oakham, the son 
of an Anabaptist preacher, who became at 
the Restoration rector of All Saints’, Hastings. 
The boy w^as brought up at Oakham school. 
Merchant Taylors’ (1665), and Sedlescombe 
in Sussex; entered Caius College, Cambridge 
(1667); and two years later was admitted to 
St John’s. Next taking orders, he held 
curacies and a naval chaplaincy, from all of 
which he was expelled for infamous practices. 
With the Rev. Dr Tonge he resolved to 
concoct the ‘ narrative of a horrid plot and, 
feigning conversion to Catholicism, was 
admitted to the Jesuit seminaries of Valladolid 
and St Omer. From both in a few months 
he was expelled for misconduct, but, returning 
to London in June 1678, he forthwith com¬ 
municated to the authorities his pretended 
plot, the main features of w'hich were a rising 
of the Catholics, a general massacre of 
Protestants, the burning of London, the 
assassination of the king, and the invasion of 
Ireland by a French army. He swore to the 
truth of it before a magistrate. Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, who on October 17 was found 
dead in a ditch—murdered possibly by Titus 
and his confederates. All London straight¬ 
way went wild with fear and rage, and Oates 
became the hero of the day. A pension of 
£480 was granted him, and a suite of apart¬ 


ments at Whitehall set apart for his use; the 
mob cheered him as the " saviour of his 
country Bedloe, Dangertield and other 
wretches came forward to back or emulate his 
charges; the queen herself was assailed; and 
many _Catholics W'ere cast into prison. He 
was directly or indirectly the cause of thirty- 
five judicial _inurders; but after two years'a 
reaction set in. In May 1683 Oates was fined 
£1C)0,000 for calling the Duke of York a 
traitor, and being unable to pay, was im¬ 
prisoned; in May 1685 he was found guilty 
of perjury, and sentenced to be stripped of his 
canonicals, pilloried, flogged and imprisoned 
for life. The Revolution of 1688 set him at 
liberty, and he was even granted a pension. 
See Seccombe’s Lives of Twelve Bad Men 
(1894), and Pollock’s The Popish Plot (new 
ed. 1944j. 

OBEL, Matthias de F. See L’Obel. 

OBERLIN, Johann Friedrich, d'ber-leen (1740- 
1826), Alsatian clergyman, was bom at 
Strasburg, and in 1767 became Protestant 
pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche, 
a wild mountainous district of Alsace, which 
had suffered terribly in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Oberlin introduced better methods of culti¬ 
vation and manufacture, made roads and 
bridges, founded a library and schools. See 
biographies by Bodemann (1868) and Butler 
(1882), and study bv Scheuermann (1941). 

O’BRIEN, (1) William (1852-1928), Irish 
journalist and Nationalist, born at Maliowy 
became a journalist, founded United Ireland^ 
sat in parliament as a Nationalist (1883-95), 
w^as nine times prosecuted and imprisoned 
for two years. He retired in 1895 owing 
to dissensions in the party, headed the 
Independent Nationalists, but returned to 
Parliament (1900-18) for Cork, and founded 
the (anti-Redmondite) United Irish League. 
He wrote Recollections (1905), Evening 
Memories (1920), An Olive Branch (on ‘ All- 
for-Ireland 1910), The Irish Revolution 
(1923), &c. 

(2) WilHam Smith (1803-64), Irish insur¬ 
gent, son of Sir Edward O’Brien, bom In 
County Clare, entered parliament in 1826, 
and though a Protestant supported the 
Catholic claims as a Whig. In October 1843 
he joined O’Conneirs Repeal Association. 
But O’Connell’s aversion to physical force 
made a wide gulf between him and the fiery 
‘ Young Ireland ’ party. After many disputes 
O’Brien in 1846 withdrew from the Associ¬ 
ation, and the Young Irelanders set up a 
Repeal League under his leadership. The 
sentence of John Mitchel for ‘ treason-felony ’ 
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in 1848 hastened the projected rising, which 
ended ludicrously in an almost bloodless 
battle in a cabbage-garden at Ballingarry. 
Smith O’Brien was arrested, tried and 
sentenced to death; but the sentence was 
commuted to transportation for life. In 1854 
he was released on condition of not returning 
to Ireland, and in 1856 he received a free 
pardon. He died at Bangor (N. Wales). 
O’BRYAN, William (1778-1868), English 
non-conformist, son of a Cornish yeoman, 
quarrelled with the Methodists and founded 
a new Methodist communion, the (Arminian) 
Bible Christians or Bryan ites. 

O’CASEY, Sean (1884- ), Irish playwright, 

born in a poor part of Dublin, picked up 
what education he could and worked as a 
labourer and for nationalist organizations 
before beginning his career as a dramatist. 
His early plays, dealing with low life in 
Dublin —Shadow of a Gunman (1923) and 
Juno and the P^ 7 ycoc/c (l924)~-werc written for 
the Abbey Theatre. Later he became more 
experimental and impressionistic. Other 
works include The Silver Tassie (1929), 
Cockadoodle Dandy (1949) and The Bishop’s 
Bonfire (1955). He has also written essays, 
as the Flying Wasp (1936). He was awarded 
the Hawthornden Prize in 1926. Sec his 
autobiography, begun in 1939 with 1 Knock 
at the Door and continuing through several 
volumes to Sunset and Evening Star (1954). 
See study by Krause (I960). 

OCCAM, William. Sec Ockham. 

OCCLEVE, Thomas. Sec Hoccleve. 

OCHINO, Bernardino, d-kee'nd (1487-1564), 
Italian reformer, born at Siena, joined the 
Franciscans, but in 1534 changed to the 
Capuchins. In four years’ time he was vicar- 
general of the order. In 1542 he was sum¬ 
moned to Rome to answer for evangelical 
tendencies, but fled to Calvin at Geneva. In 
1545 he became preacher to the Italians in 
Augsburg. Cranmer invited him to England, 
where he was pastor to the Italian exiles 
and a prebend in Canterbury. At Mary’s 
accession (1553) he fled to Switzerland, and 
ministered to the Italian exiles in Zurich for 
ten years. The publication of Thirty 
Dialogues, one of which the Calvinists said 
contained a defence of polygamy, led to his 
being banished. Ochino fled to Poland, but 
was driven thence and died at Schlackau in 
M[oravia. See Lives by Benrath (Eng. trans. 
1876) and Bainton (1940). 

OCHOA, Severo (1905- ), American bio¬ 
chemist, born in Spain, studied medicine in 
Madrid and emigrated to the U.S.A. in 1940, 
joining the staff of the New York College of 
Medicine two years later. He shared with 
Kornberg (q.v.) the 1959 Nobel prize for 
medicine for work on the biological synthesis 
of nucleic acids. 

OCHTERLONY, Sir David, -/d'- (1758-1825), 
British general, born of Scottish descent, at 
Boston, Mass., went to India as a cadet, and 
was made lieutenant-colonel in 1803. In 
1804 he defended Delhi against Holkar; but 
his greatest services were rendered against the 
Gurkhas of Nepal in 1814 and 1815, with 
whom a treaty was made in 1816. The same 
year Ochterlony was made a baronet. He 
also held a command in the Pindari and 
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Mahratta wars of 1817 and 1818. He died at 
Meerut- ^ 

OCKHAM, or Occam, William of (d. 1349?^ 
English schoolman, was born at Ockham in 
Surrey. He entered the Franciscan order 
studied at Oxford and Paris, and headed the 
Franciscans’ revolt against Pope John XXIPs 
denunciation of Evangelical poverty (1322) 
After four months’ imprisonment at Avignoii 
he fled to Munich, and found there a defender 
in the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, whom he in 
his turn defended stoutly against the temporal 
pretensions of the pope. In 1342 he seems 
to have become general of the Franciscans 
Besides insisting on the independent divine 
right of temporal rulers, Ockham won fame 
as the reviver of Nominalism (the doctrine 
that universal ideas are merely names), for 
which he won a final victory over the rival 
Realism. To some of the arguments of 
theologians he applied the dictum that beings 
ought not to be multiplied except out of 
necessity—known as ‘ Occam’s razor He 
seems to have died at Munich. His views 
on civil government arc expounded in 
Super Pot estate Papali and his Dialogues 
his philosophical views in Siunma Logices 
(1488), commentaries on Porphyry and 
Aristotle, and the commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter the Lombard, and his 
theological in this last and the Tractatus de 
Sacramento Altaris (1516). 

OCKLEY, Simon (1678 -1720), English orien¬ 
talist, in 1711 became Arabic professor at 
Oxford. Plis History of the Saracens (1708- 
1718) was long a standard, though not based 
on the best authorities. 

O’CONNELL, Daniel (1775-1847), Irish 
political leader, called ‘ the Liberator ’, was 
born near Cahircivccn, Co. Kerry, August 6. 
Educated at the Catholic colleges of St Omer 
and Douai, and at Lincoln’s Inn, he was 
called to the Irish bar in 1798 and built up a 
highly successful practice. Leader of the 
agitation for the rights of Catholics, he 
formed in 1823 the Catholic Association, 
which raised considerable sums of money 
and successfully fought elections against the 
landlords. Elected M.P. for Clare in 1828, 
he was prevented as a Catholic from taking 
his seat, but was re-elected in 1830, the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill having been 
passed in the meantime. He formed a new 
society for Repeal of the union, revived as 
often as suppressed by others under new 
names. He denounced the ministry of 

Wellington and Peel, but in the face of a 
threatened prosecution (1831) he temporized, 
saved himself, and was made King’s Counsel. 
In 1830 the potato crop had been very poor, 
and under O’Connell’s advice the people 
declined to pay tithes, and that winter 
disorder was rampant everywhere. He had 
sat last for Kerry, when at the general 
election of 1832 he was returned for Dublin. 
At this time he nominated about half of the 
candidates returned, while three of his sons 
and two of his sons-in-law composed his 
‘ household brigade Of the 105 Irish 
members 45—his famous * tail ’—were de¬ 
clared Repealers. He fought fiercely against 
the Coercion Act of 1833. By Fear^s 
O’Connor, the Freeman’s Journal, and his 
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more ardent followers he was forced to bring 
the _ Repeal movement prematurely into 
parliament; a motion for inquiry was 
defeated by 523 to 38. For the next five 
years (1835-40) he gave the Whigs a steady 
support. Mulgrave and Drummond gover¬ 
ned Ireland so mildly that O’Connell was 
prepared to abandon the Repeal agitation. 

In 1836 he was unseated on petition for 
Dublin, and he was returned for Kilkenny. 

In 1837 the mastership of the rolls was 
offered him but declined. In August he 
founded his ‘ Precursor Society and in 
April 1840 his famous Repeal Association. 
Yet the agitation languished till the appear¬ 
ance of the Nation in 1842 brought him the 
aid of Dillon, Duffy, Davis, Mangan and 
Daunt. In 1841 O’Connell lost his seat at 
Dublin, but found another at Cork, and in 
November he was elected lord mayor of 
Dublin. In 1843 he brought up Repeal in 
the Dublin corporation, and carried it by 
41 to 15. The agitation now leaped into 
prominence, but the Young Ireland party 
began to grow impatient of the old chief’s 
tactics, and O’Connell allowed himself to 
outrun his better judgment. Wellington 
poured 35,000 men into Ireland. A great 
meeting was fixed at Clontarf for Sunday, 
October 8, 1843, but it was proclaimed the day 
before, and O’Connell issued a counter- 
proclamation abandoning the meeting. Early 
in 1844, with his son and five of his chief 
supporters, he was imprisoned and fined for 
a conspiracy to raise sedition. The House 
of Lords set aside the verdict on September 
4; but for fourteen weeks the Tribune lay 
in prison. He opposed Peel’s provincial 
‘ godless colleges and it soon came to an 
open split between him and Young Ireland 
(1846). Next followed the potato famine. 
Vexation at the breach in his party, conscious¬ 
ness of failure, religious austerities and 
insidious disease combined to break down his 
herculean frame. He left Ireland for the last 
time in January 1847, and died at Genoa on 
the way to Rome. His heart was carried to 
Rome, and buried in St Agatha’s; his body 
rests in the Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin. 

Of O’Connell’s writings the most character¬ 
istic is the^ Letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury 
(1842). His Memoir of Ireland (1843) is poor 
and inaccurate. There are Lives by his son 
John (1846), Fagan (1847-48), Cusack (1872), 
O’Rourke (1875), MacDonagh (1903), Gwynn 
(1929), O’Faolain (1938) and Tierney (1949); 
also Correspondence, ed. Fit 2 patrick (1888). 

O’CONNOR, (1) Feargos Edward (1794-1855), 
Irish _ Chartist, studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin, was called to the Irish bar, and 
entered parliament for Cork Co. in 1832. 
Estranged from O’Connell, he devoted 
himself to the cause of the working classes in 
England. His eloquence and enthusiasm 
gave him vast popularity, and his Leeds 
Northern Star (1837) did much to advance 
Chartism. Elected for Nottingham 1847, 
he presented the monster petition in April 
1848. In 1852 he became hopelessly insane. 

(2) Frank, pseud, of Michael O’Donovan 
(1903- ), Irish writer, bom at Cork. 
Although he has written some plays and 
some excellent literary criticism —Art of the 
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'Hieatre (1947), The Modern Novel (1956), 
The Mirror in the Roadwav (1957)—-his 
medium is almost exclusively the short story. 
Yeats said of him that he was ‘ doing for 
Ireland what Chehov did for Russia 
Representative titles are: Guests of the 
Nation (1931), Bones of Contention (1936), 
(1944), Travellers^ Samples 
(19o6), and collections of short stories (1946 
1953, 1954 and 1956). 

(3) Thomas Power (1848-1929), P.C. (1924), 
bom at Athlone, was educated at Queen’s 
College, Galway, became a journalist, and 
edited the Sim, M.A.P., T.Pls Weekly, &c. 
Elected M.P. for Galway in ISSO, he sat for 
Liverpool 1885, and w'as a conspicuous Irish 
Nationalist- He wrote on Beaconsfieid, the 
Parnell movement, and Memoirs of an Old 
Parliamentarian (1928), &c. See Life bv 
Hamilton Fyfe (1934). 

OCTAVIA (d. II B.C.), sister of the emperor 
Augustus, distinguished for beauty and 
womanly virtues. On the death of her first 
husband, Marcellas, she consented in 40 b.c. 
to marry Antony, to reconcile him and her 
brother; but in a few years .Antony forsook 
her for Cleopatra. 

OCTA\TAN. See Augustus. 
ODESCALCHL. See Innocent XL 
ODETS, Clifford, o-dets* (1906- ), American 
playwright and actor, bom in New York, 
in 1928 joined the Guild Theatre, New” 
York, where most of his plays have been 
produced. _ His works are marked by a 
strong social conscience and grow largely 
from the conditions of the Great Depression 
of the 1930s. They include Waiting for Lefty, 
Awake and Sing and Till the Day I Die, all 
produced in 1935, and Golden Boy (1937). 
He is responsible for a number of film 
scenarios, including The Genera! Died at 
Dawn,^ None but the Lonely Heart (which he 
also directed), Deadline at Dawn and The Big 
Knife. 

ODLING, Wflllam (1829-1921), British 
chemist, Waynflete professor of Chemistrv 
at^ Oxford, F.R.S. (1859), classified the 
silicates and advanced suggestions with 
regard to atomic w^eights which made 
0 = 16 instead of 8. 

ODO (c. 1036—97), Bishop of Bayeux and 
Earl of Kent, was half-brother to William 
the Conqueror (q.v.), and played under him 
a conspicuous part in English history. 
ODOACER, or Odovacar, o-dd-ay'ser (d. 
493), barbarian w'arrior, son of a Germanic 
captain in the service of the Western Roman 
empire, took part in the revolution which 
(475) drove Julius Nepos from the throne and 
conferred on Orestes’s son Romulus the title 
of Augustus, scoffingly turned to Augustulus. 
With the Herulians and other Germanic 
mercenaries he marched against Pavia, and 
stormed the city (476). Romulus abdicated, 
and thus perished the Roman empire. 
Odoacer was a politic ruler; but his increas¬ 
ing power excited the alarm of the Byzantine 
emperor Zeno, who encouraged Theoderic, 
king of the Ostrogoths, to undertake an 
expedition against Italy (489). Odoacer, 
defeated in three great battles, shut himself 
up in Ravenna, which he defended for three 
years. Compelled by famine, he capitulated 
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(493); a fortnight after he was assassinated 
by Theoderic himself. See Hodgkin’s Italy 
and her Invaders. 

O’DONNELL, (1) Hugh Roe (? 1571-1602), 
Lord of Tyrconnel, fought against the English 
in Ireland, and fled to Spam in 
his power to his brother, Rory (1575-1608), 
who kissed the king’s hand, and was made 
Earl of Tyrconnel (1603); but having plotted 
to seize Dublin Castle (1607), fled, and died 

^*^(2)° Leopold (1809-67), Marshal of Spain, 
born at Teneriffe, was descended from an 
Irish family. He supported the infant 
Isabella against Don Carlos, and emigrated 
with the queen-mother to France. In 1843 
his intrigues against Espartero were success¬ 
ful* and as governor-general of Cuba he 
amassed a fortune. He returned to Spam in 
1846* was made war minister by Espartero 
in 1854, but in 1856 supplanted him by a 
coup d'etat. He was in three months time 
succeeded by Narvaez, but in 1858 he returned 
to power; in 1859 he commanded in Morocco, 
took the Moorish camp, and was made 
Duke of Tetuan. In 1866 his cabinet was 
upset by Narvaez. ^ 

O’DONOVAN, Michael. Sec O Connor, 

OECOLAMPADIUS, Joannes, Latinized 
Greek for Hussgen or Hausschein (1482-1531) 

was born at Weinsberg in Swabia. He studied 
at Heidelberg, became tutor to the sons of 
the Elector Palatine, and subsequently 
preacher at Basel, where Erasmus employed 
him In 1516 he entered a convent at Augs¬ 
burg but under Luther’s influence com¬ 
menced reformer at Basel in 1522 as preacher 
an<l professor of Theology. On the Lord s 
Supper he gradually adopted the views of 
Zwingli, disputed with Luther at Marburg 
in 1529, and wrote treatises. Sec Lives by 
Herzog (1843) and Hagenbach (1859). 

OEHLENSCHLAGER, Adam Gottlob, a? len- 
shlav-ser (1779-1850), born in Copenhagen, 
was by 1805 foremost of Danish poets. 
Hakon Jarl was his first tragedy (1807; trans. 
by Lascelles, 1875); Correggio (trans. by 
Theod. Martin, 1854) dates from 18()9. 
In 1810 he was made professor of Aesthetics 
in Copenhagen University. His fame rests 
principally on his twenty-four tragedies, most 
of them on northern subjects. See his 
Autobiography (1830-31) Reminiscences 
(1850); Lives by Arentzen (1879) and Nielsen 

OERSTOD, ITans Christian (1777-1851), 
Danish physicist, professor at the university 
of Copenhagen, discovered electro-magnet¬ 
ism. „ . , . , ,, . 

OETINGER, Christoph Friedrich, osh-ting~er 
(1702-82), German theosophic theologian, 
leader of the Pietists and a disciple of 
Swedenborg. ^ i 

O’FAOLAIN, Sean, d-fay len (1900- ), Irish 
writer, born in Dublin, was educated at 
the National University of Ireland, and took 
his M.A. at Harvard. He lectured for a 
period (1929) at Boston College, then took a 
post as a teacher at Strawberry Hill, Middle¬ 
sex. In 1933 he returned to Ireland to leach. 
His first writing was in the Gaelic, and he 
produced an edition of translations from the 


Gaelic— Silver Branch—in 1938. Beforp 
this, however, he had attracted attention with 
a novel: A Nest of Simple Folk (1933) xS 
never quite repeated its success with later 
novels, and thereafter wrote many bioT 
raphies, including Daniel O'Connell 
De Valera (1939), and The Great O'Neil 
(1942), this last being a life of the 2nd Earl 
of Tyrone. lie edited the autobiogranhv nf 
Wolfe Tone (1937), and is the author of 
several collections of short stories his 
Stories of Sean O^Faolain (1958) covering 
thirty years of writing and progress from the 
biting ‘ Inshry ’ of his youth to the deener 
and wider artistry of his maturity, and 
showing him as a master of this most exacting 
literary form. ® 


OFFA (d. 796), king of Mercia from 757 
contended successfully against Wessex and 
the Welsh, and made Mercia the principal 
state in England. 

OFFENBACH, Jacques (1819-80), German- 
Jewish composer of opdra boiiffe, born at 
Cologne, came to Paris in 1833, becoming 
chef d'orchestre in the Theatre frangais in 
1848, and manager of the Bouffes parisiens in 
1855. He composed a vast number of light 
lively operettas, Le Mariage aiix lanternes 
&c., but is best known as inventor of modern 
opdra bouffe, represented by Orphee aux 
enfers (1858), La Belle lldlene. La Barbe bleu, 
La Grande Duchesse, Genevillve de Brabant 
Roi Caratte, and Madame Favart. The well- 
known Contes d'Hoffmann was not produced 
till after his death. See the diary of his 
American tour, trans. MacClinlock (1948) 
and study by Kracaucr (Eng. trans. 193^ 

O’FLAHERTY, Liam, d-fluh'- (1897- ). 

Irish novelist and short-story writer, born in 
the Aran Islands, Galway. He fought in the 
British army during the first World War and 
on the Republican side in the Irish Civil war. 
The Informer (1926) won the James Tait 
Black prize and was a popular success. 
Other books, reflecting the intensity of his 
feeling and style, include Spring Sowing 
(1926), The Assassin (1928), The Puritan 
(1932), Famine (1937) and Land (1946). See 
his autobiographical Two Years (1930) and 
Shame the Devil (1934). 

OFTERDINGEN, Heinrich von (12th-13th 
cent.), one of the famous minnesinger or lyric 
poets of Germany, who flourished between 
the years 1170 and 1250. At the Thuringian 
court at Eisenach occurred the semi-mythical 
Wartburgkrieg (c. 1207), a poetical contest 
between the chief minnesingers, at which 
Walther von dor Vogelweide (q.v.) was 
victor. 

OGDEN, Charles Kay (1889-1957), English 
linguistic reformer, educated at Rossall 
School, took a first class in classics at 
Cambridge, where he was first editor of the 
Cambridge Magazine (1912-22) and founder 
in 1917 of the Orthological Institute. In the 
1920s he conceived the idea of Basic English, 
which he developed, with the help of Ivor 
Armstrong Richards (1893- ), another 

eminent Cambridge scholar, into a practical, 
easily learnt language with a vocabulary of 
only 850 words. 

OGIER LE DANOIS, a vassal noble of 
Charlemagne, whose revolt against the 
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emperor is the theme of a chanson de geste, 
written by Raimbert of Paris before 1150. 

OGILBY, John (1600-76), Edinburgh-born 
topographer, printer and map-maker, became 
a dancing teacher in London and a tutor in 
Strafford’s household, lost all in the Civil 
War, but after the Restoration obtained 
court recognition and became a London 
publisher. The great fire of 1666 destroyed 
his stock but got him the job, with William 
Morgan, of surveying the gutted sites in the 
city. With the proceeds he established a 
thriving printing house and was appointed 
‘ king’s cosmographer and geographic prin¬ 
ter His early productions include his own 
translations of Vergil and Homer (sneered 
at by Pope), but his most important publica¬ 
tions were the maps and atlases engraved in 
the last decade of his life, including Africa 
(1670), America (1671) and Asia (1673); also 
a road atlas of Britain (1675) unfinished at 
his death. His map of London, completed 
by Morgan (1677), is also important. 

OGLETHORPE, James Edward (1696-1785), 
English general, born in London, the son of 
Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, served with 
Prince Eugene, and in 1722-54 sat in Par¬ 
liament. Meanwhile he projected a colony in 
America for debtors from English jails and 
persecuted Austrian Protestants. Parliament 
contributed £10,000; George II gave a grant 
of land, after him called Georgia; and in 
1732 Oglethorpe went out with 120 persons 
and founded Savannah. In 1735 he took 
out 300 more, including the two Wesleys; 
and in 1738 he was back again with 600 men. 
War with Spain was declared in 1739; in 
1740 Oglethorpe invaded Florida, and in 1742 
repulsed a Spanish invasion of Georgia. In 
1743 he left the colony to repel malicious 
charges. He was tried and acquitted after 
the ’45 for failing as major-general to over¬ 
take Prince Charles’s army. He died at 
Cranham Hall, Essex. See Lives by Harris 
(1841), Wright (1867), Bruce (1890), Harriet 
C. Cooper (1904), Ettinger (1936). 

O’HIGGINS, Bernardo (1778-1842), Chilean 
revolutionary, natural son of Ambrosio 
O’Higgins (c. 1720-1801), the Irish-born 
viceroy of Chile (1789) and of Peru (1795), 
was born at Chilian, played a great part in 
the Chilean revolt of 1810, and in 1817-23 
was the new republic’s first president. 

OHM, Georg Simon (1787-1854), German 
physicist, became in 1849 professor at 
Munich. Ohm’s Law was a result of his 
researches in electricity, and the measure of 
resistance is called the ohm. 

OHD^T, Georges, 6-nay (1848-1918), French 
novelist, was bom in Paris. Under the 
general title of Les Batailles de la vie, he 
published a series of novels, some of which 
went beyond a hundredth edition. 

OHTHERE pth cent.), a Norse sailor, made 
two exploring voyages for King Alfred 
between 880 and 900—one round the North 
Cape to the White Sea. 

OKEGHEM, Joannes, o'keg-em (1430-95), 
Flemish composer, bom probably at Ter- 
monde, E. Flanders, in 1452 became a court 
musician to Charles VII of France, and was 
in 1459 treasurer of the abbey of St Martin at 
Tours, where he spent most of his life. He 
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was also Kapellmeister to Louis XL He 
played an important part in the stylistic 
development of church music in the 15th 
centuiy and was renowned as a teacher; 
Josquin des Pres (q.v.), was among his 
pupils. See studies by de Marcy (Termonde 
1895) and Brenet (Paris 1911j. 

O’KELLY, Sean Thomas (1883- ), Irish 

statesman, born in Dublin, a pioneer in the 
Sinn Fein movement and the Gaelic league, 
fought in the Easter Rising (1916) and was 
imprisoned. Elected to the first Dai! in 
1918, he became Speaker (1919-21), minister 
for local government (1932-39) and for 
finance and education (1939-45). President 
of the Irish Republic in 1945-52, he vas 
returned unopposed for a second term 
(1952-59). 

OKEN, Lorenz (1779-1851), German natura¬ 
list and nature philosopher, became professor 
of Medicine at Jena in 1807. In 1816 he 
issued a journal called Iris, which led to 
government interference and his resignation. 
In 1828 he obtained a professorship at 
Munich, and in 1832 at Zurich. His theory 
that the skull is a modified vertebra is 
exploded. 

OLAF, the name of two kings of Norway: 

Olaf I Tryggv'ason (c. 965-lOOOj, grandson 
of Haraid Haarfagr, was an exile in his 
youth, but took part in Viking expeditions 
against Britain and came to the throne of 
Norw'ay after overthrowing King Haakon in 
995. Having turned Christian, he attempted 
the conversion of Norwny with limited 
success. He was killed in a naval battle 
against the Danes and Sw^edes. 

Olaf n HaraMson, St (c. 995-1030), fought 
as a young man in England for Etheired 
against the Danes, became a Christian and 
completed successfully the work of conversion 
which Olaf I had begun, but his reforms 
provoked internal dissension and he was 
defeated and killed by a rebel army. Sub¬ 
sequently he became recognized as the patron 
saint of Norway. 

OLAUS. See Magnus; Petri (2j. 

OLBERS, Heinrich Wi&eim Matthaus (1758- 
1840), German physician and astronomer, 
practised medicine at Bremen. He calculated 
the orbit of the comet of 1779; discovered the 
minor planets Pallas (1802) and Vesta (1807); 
discovered five comets (all but one already 
observed at Paris); and invented a method 
for calculating the velocity of falling stars. 
See the Life prefixed to his works by Schilling 
(3 vols. 1894-97). 

OLCOTT, Colonel Henry Steel (c. 1830-1907), 
American theosophist, was by 1856 distin¬ 
guished in the United States as an agricul¬ 
turist, fought in the Civil War, and held posts 
in the accounts department of the army and 
navy. After the war he devoted himself to 
theosophy. 

OLDCASTLE, Sir John (c. 1378-1417), the 
‘ good Lord Cobham is first heard of as 
serving Henry IV on the Welsh marches. He 
acquired the title of Lord Cobham by marr>’- 
ing the heiress, and presented a remonstrance 
to the Commons on the corruptions of the 
church- He got Wycliffe’s works transcribed 
and distributed, and paid preachers to 
propagate his views. In 1411 he commanded 
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OLIVER 


an English army in France, and forced the 
Duke of Orleans to raise the siege of Paris; 
but in 1413, after the accession of Henry Y, 
he was examined, and condemned as a 
heretic. He escaped from the Tower into 
W^l^es; a Lollard conspiracy in his favour 
was stamped out; and after four years’ 
hiding he was captured, brought to London, 
and was ‘ hanged and burnt hanging 
Halliwell-Phillipps first proved in 1841 that 
Shakespeare’s Sir John Falstaff was^ based 
on a popular tradition of dislike for the 
heretic Oldcastle—a view endorsed in 
Gairdner and Spedding’s Studies (1881). 
Though he stood high in the favour of 
Prince Hal, there is no historical ground 
for representing him as his ‘ boon com¬ 
panion 

OLDENBARNEVELDT. See Barneveldt. 
OLDFIELD, Anne (1683-1730), English 
actress, was born in London, made her debut 
in 1700, stood high in public favour by 1705, 
and played till the last year of her life. See 
Edward Robins, The Palmy Days of Nance 
Oldfield {\m). 

OLDHAM, John (1653-83), English poet, 
born near Tetbury, graduated at Oxford. 
His Juvcnalian satires against the Jesuits 
won the praise of Dryden. 

OLDMIXON, John (1673-1742), English 
author of dull, partisan histories of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and America, and of 
works on logic and rhetoric. He is one of 
the heroes of Pope’s Dunciad. 

OLD MORTALITY. Sec Paterson (Robert), 
OLDYS, William, olds (1696-1761), English 
bibliographer, natural son of Dr Oldys, 
chancellor of Lincoln, for about ten years 
was librarian to the Earl of Oxford, whose 
valuable collections of books and MSS. 
he arranged and catalogued, and by the 
Duke of Norfolk he was appointed Norroy 
king-of-arms. His chief works arc a Life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, prefixed to Raleigh’s 
History of the World (1736); The British 
Librarian (1737); The Harleiati Miscellany 
(1753), besides many miscellaneous literary 
and bibliographical articles. 

OLE-LUK-OIE. See Swinton 
OLGA, St (d. 968), a Russian saint, wife of 
the Duke of Kiev, who governed during the 
minority of her son, till 955. Thereafter she 
was baptized at Constantinople, and return¬ 
ing to Russia, laboured for the new creed 
until her death. 

OLIPHANT, (1) Laurence (1829-88), English 
travel-writer and mystic, was born at Cape¬ 
town, son of the attorney-general there. His 
first work, A Journey to Khatmandu (1852), 
was followed by The Russian Shores of the 
Black Sea (1853). As secretary to the Earl 
of Elgin he travelled to China, thus finding 
material for further books. In 1861, while 
acting as charge d’affaires in Japan, he 
was severely wounded by assassins. From 
1865 to 1868 he sat for the Stirling burghs. 
His Piccadilly (1870) was a book of excep¬ 
tional promise, bright with wit and delicate 
irony. He joined the religious community 
of T. L. Harris (q.v.) in the United States, 
and finally settled at Haifa in Palestine. He 
died at Twickenham, His later mystical 
views he published in Sympneumata (1886) 


and Scientific Religion (1888). See Meinnfr 
by M. Oliphanl (1891). Memoir 

(2) Marcus Laurence Eiwiii (1901- ) 
Australian nuclear physicist, born in Adelaide 
studied there and at Trinity College and 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, where he 
did valuable work on the nuclear disintee 
ration of lithium. Professor at Birminsham 
(1937), he designed and built a sixty-inch 
cyclotron, completed after the second World 
War. He worked on the atomic bomb nroiert 
at Los Alamos (1943-45), but at the end of 
hostilities strongly argued against the 
American monopoly of atomic secrets. In 
1946 he became Australian representatiW of 
thc_ U.N. Atomic Energy Commission 
designed a proton-synchroton for the 
Australian government and in 1950 became 
research professor at Canberra. Elected 
F.R.S. in 1937, he was awarded the Huehpd 
Medal (1943). 

(3) Margaret, nee Wilson (1828-97) 

Scottish novelist, born at Wallyford near 
Musselburgh, in 1849 her Passages in the 
Life of Mrs Margaret Maitland instantly won 
approval. This was followed by a rapid 
succession of novels, including the Chronicles 
of Carlingford with which she made her name 
Her contributions to general literature^ 
mostly historical and biographical, were 
many. Mrs Oliphant settled at Windsor in 
1866. She received a pension in 1868, and 
died at Wimbledon, Sec her Autobiograuhv 
and Letters (ilS99). ^ ^ 

OLIVARES, Caspar de Giizmiln, Count of 
(1587-1645), Duke of San Liicar, born at 
Rome, where his father was ambassador, 
was the favourite of Philip IV of Spain, and 
his prime minister for twenty-two years. He 
wrung money from the country to carry on 
wars against Portugal, France and the 
Netherlands. His attempts to rob the people 
of their privileges provoked insurrections 
and roused the Portuguese to shake off the 
Spanish yoke in 1640, and the king was 
obliged to dismiss him in 1643. 

OLIVE, Princess, assumed title of Mrs Olivia 
Serres, tide Wilmot (1772-1834), English 
impostor, was born at Warwick, the daughter 
of a house-painlcr, Robert Wilmot, and 
married in 1791 John Thomas Serres (1759- 
1825), a marine-painter, from whom she 
separated in 1804. In 1817 she claimed to be 
an illegitimate daughter of the Duke of 
Cumberland, brother of George III, then in 
1821 had herself rcchrislened as Princess 
Olive, legitimate daughter of the Duke and 
his first wife, Olive. The same year, arrested 
for debt, she produced an alleged will of 
George HI, leaving £15,000 to her as his 
brother’s daughter, but in 1823 her claims 
were found to be baseless, and she died within 
the rules of the King’s Bench. Her elder 
daughter, Mrs Lavinia Ryves (1797-1871), 
took up her mother’s claim of legitimacy, 
which a jury finally repudiated in 1866. 

OLIVER, Isaac (c. 1560-1617), miniature 
painter, probably of Huguenot origin, but 
usually regarded as English, was the 
pupil and later the rival of Nicholas Hilliard, 
and executed portraits of Sir Philip Sidney, 
Anne of Denmark, &c. His work is well 
represented in the Victoria and Albert 
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Museum_ collections. His son and pupil, 
Peter (le94~-1648j, continued his work, and 
was employed by Charles I to copy old 
master paintings in miniature. See G. 
Reynolds, Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver 
(1947). 

fi) Sir Laurence Kerr f|907- j, 
English actor, producer and director, bora in 
Dorkmg. His first professional apnearance 
was as the SuHot omcer in Byron m 1924, 
since when he has played ail the great 
Shakespearean roles, including a memorable 
Titus, while his versatility was underlined bv 
his virtuoso display in The Entertainer (1957j 
as a broken-dowra low comedian. After war 
service he became in 1944 co-director of the 
Old Vic Company. He produced, directed 
and played in films of Henry V, Hamlet and, 
notably, Richard III. He was knighted m 
1947. In 1940 he married Vivien Leigh 
(1913- ), English actress, who first appeared 
professionally in The Green Sash. Her 
beauty, charm and ability have been exhibited 
in The Doctors Dilemma, The Skin of Our 
Teeth, and other plays, and in film successes 
such as Scarlet O’Hara in Gone With the Wind 
and Blanche in A Streetcar Named Desire. 
See F. Barker, The Oliviers (i953j. The 
Oliviers w'ere divorced m 1960. 

(2) Sidney, 1st Baron Olivier of Ramsden 
(1859-1943), Bxdtish colonial administrator 
and writer, was governor of Jamaica (1907- 
1913), secretary to the Board of Agriculture 
(1913-17) and in the Labour government of 
1924 he was secretary' for India, being raised 
to the peerage in the same year. A founder 
of the Fabian Society, of which he was 
secretary (1886-90), he contributed to Fabian 
Essays (1889) and wrote several authoritative 
books on colonial questions. 

OLLFVIER, Olivier Emile, oi-leev-yay (1825- 
1913), French politician, bom at Marseilles, 
established a reputation at the Parisian bar, 
and after 1864 acquired influence as a 
member of the Legislative Assembly. In 
1865 the viceroy of Egypt appointed him to a 
judicial office. In January 1870 Napoleon HI 
charged him to form a constitutional ministryu 
But ‘ with a light heart ’ he rushed his 
country' into war with Germany, himself to 
be overthrowm on August 9. He withdrew 
to Italy for a time. He was the author of 
numerous works, including UEmpire liberal, 
a defence of his policv (16 vols. 1894-1912). 

OLMSTED, Frederick Law (1822-1903), 
American landscape architect and travel- 
writer, bom at Hartford, Conn., was co- 
designer of Central Park, New York, and of 
other famous parks elsewhere. He also 
planned the layout of the Chicago World 
Fair of 1893. 

OLNEY, Richard (1835-1917), American 
Democratic statesman, was bom at Oxford, 
Mass. He was educated at Harvard, and 
called to the bar. In 1893 he became 
attorney-general under Cleveland, in June 
1895 secretary of state, and within six months 
caused a crisis by his interference, in virtue 
of the Monroe Doctrine, in the boundary 
question between British Guiana and 
Venezuela. In 1897 he returned to the bar 
at Boston. In 1913 he declined the ambas¬ 
sadorship to London. 


OL\AiPIAS Id. 316 b.c.), wife of Philip of 
Macedon, and mother of Alexander the 
Great, was the daughter of the king of 
Epirus. W'hen Philip left her and married 
Cleopatra, niece of Attains, she instigated 
<337 B.c.j hL assassination, and subsequently 
brought about the murder of Cleopatra. 
After Alexander’s death she secured the death 
of his half-brother and successor. Cassandcr 
besieged her in Pydna, and on its surrender 
put her ic death. 

OLYMPiODORUS, name of several Greek 
authors: 

(1) (6th cent. a.d.I, an Alexandrian 
Neopiatonist, left a Life of Flato, uith 
commeriiaries on several of his dialogues; 
H) f5th cent), a Peripatetic, also at Alexan¬ 
dria; (3j f5th cent), from Thebes in Egypt, 
wrote m Greek a history of the western 
empire. 

O’AIAHONY, o-mak'nee, (Ij Daniel fd. 1714), 
Irish soldier, went to France in 1692, hela 
commands under Villeroy and Vendonie, 
and did prodigies with his Iiish dragoons at 
Almanza in the Spanish service. 

il) John (1816-77), Fenian head-centre 
(leader), was bom at Kilbeheny, co. Limenck, 
studied at Trinity College, Dubiin, translated 
Keating’s History of Ireland, jorned in 1343 
in Smith O’Brien’s rebellion, and after 
Stephens played the most prominent part in 
organizing Fenianism. 

OYL4N, Sir Cliarles William Chadwick (1360- 
1946), English historian, born at Muzaffarpur 
in India, was educated at Winchester and 
New College, Oxford, and was made a 
fellow of All Souls in 1883, establishing his 
reputation with brilliant studies on Warwick 
the Kingmaker (1891), Byzantine history 
(1892), and the art of wsli in the Middle Ages 
(1898), The appearance in 1902 of the first 
part of his great 7-volume history of the 
Peninsular WYr, w'hich took him 28 years to 
complete, gave an indication of the immense 
scholarship and meticulous research which 
became the hallmark of his many authori¬ 
tative w'orks on mediaeval and modern 
history, and it is for his ability, there demon¬ 
strated, to assemble a mass of detailed facts 
into a lucid narrative that he is renowned 
rather than for any excursions into the more 
conjectural or metaphysical aspects of 
history. In 1905 he was elected Chichele 
professor of Modern History, and from 1919 
to 1935 sat in Parliament for the university. 
He was knighted in 1920 in recognition of his 
services to the Foreign Office during the war. 
Among his other important books are The 
Great Revolt of 1381 (1906), and England 
before the Norman Conquest (1910). See his 
Things I have Seen (1933) and Memories of 
Victorian Oxford (1941). 

O^^IAR, or *Umar (c. 581-64), the second 
khahf, was father of one of Mohammed’s 
wives, and succeeded Abu-bekr in 634. By 
his generals he built up an empire comprising 
Persia, Syria and ail North Africa, He was 

OMAR KHAYTATvl, or ‘Umar Khayyam 
(c. 1050-c. 1123), the astronomer-poet of 
Persia, was bom (a tent-maker’s son) and 
died at Nishapur. Summoned to Merv by 
the sultan, he reformed the Moslem calendar. 
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Of his Arabic mathematical treatises, one on 
algebra was edited and translated by Woepke 
(1851); and it was as a mathematician that 
he was Icnown to the western world, until in 
1859 Edward FitzGerald published his 
‘ translation ’ of seventy-five of his Rubdiydt 
or duatrains. Omar was the poet of Agnosti¬ 
cism, though some in his poetry see nothing 
save the wine-cup and roses, and others read 
into it that Suh mysticism with which it was 
largely adulterated long after Omar’s death. 
FitzGerald’s translation is far finer than the 
original. The Rubaiyat is now regarded as 
an anthology of which little or nothing may 
be by Omar. There are editions of the 
Rubdiydt by Nicolas (464 quatrains, 1867), 
Sadik Ali (nearly 800 quatrains, 1878), 
Whinlicld (1883), Dole (1896), Heron Allen 
(1912). Other translations arc by Whmheld 
0882), J. H. McCarthy (prose, 1889), J. 
Payne (1898), E. Heron Allen (prose, 1898), 
Pollen (1915). See Life by Shirazi (1905), 
works cited at FitzGerald, and Potter’s 
Bibliography of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. , ^ . 

OMAR PASHA, properly Michael Lalas 
(1806-71), Ottoman general, was born at 
Plasky in Croatia, and served in the Austrian 
army- In 1828 he deserted, lied to Bosnia, 
and, embracing Mohammedanism, became 
writing-master to Abdul-Mcdjid, on whose 
accession to the Ottoman throne in 1839 
Omar Pasha was made colonel, and in 1842 
governor of Lebanon. In 1843-47 he 
suppressed insurrections in Albania, Bosnia 
and Kurdistan. On the invasion of the 
Danubian Principalities by the Russians in 
1853 Omar Pasha, with an army of 60,000 
men, crossed the Danube and defeated the 
Russians in two battles. In February 1855 he 
arrived in the Crimea, and repulsed 40,000 
Russians at Eupatoria. He was sent too late 
to relieve Kars. In 1861 ho again pacified 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and overran 
Montenegro in 1862. 

O’MEARA, Barry Edward (1786-1836), Irish 
physician, served as surgeon in the army, 
but was dismissed in 1808 for his share in a 
duel. Ho was on the Bellerophon when 
Napoleon came on board, and accompanied 
him as private physician to St Helena, took 
part in his squabbles with Sir Eludson Lowe, 
and was compelled to resign in 1818. Assert¬ 
ing in a letter to the Admiralty that Sir 
Hudson Lowe had dark designs against his 
captive’s life, he was dismissed the service. 
His Napoleon in Exile (1822) made a great 
sensation. 

OMNIUM, Jacob. See Higgins (1 ). 
ONASSIS, Aristotle Socrates (1906- ), 
millionaire ship-owner, born in Smyrna, now 
an Argentinian subject. At sixteen he left 
Smyrna for Greece as a refugee, and from 
there went to Buenos Aires where later he 
was Greek consul for a time. Since the 
purchase of his first ships (1932-33) he has 
built up the world’s third largest independent 
fleet, and like his brother-in-law Stavros 
Niarchos (q.v.) he is a pioneer in the con¬ 
struction of sujper-tankers. He is a friend of 
Sir Winston Churchill. 

O’NEILL, (1) Eugene Gladstone (1888-1953), 
American playwright, born in New York, the 


son of the actor James O’Neill (1847-1920) 
After a fragmentary education and a year at 
Princeton he took various clerical and 
journalistic Jobs and signed on as a sailor on 
voyages to Australia, South Africa and 
elsewhere. Then he contracted tuberculosis 
and spent six months in a sanatorium where 
he felt the urge to write plays, the first 
being The Web. He joined the Provincetown 
Players in 1915, for whom Beyond the 
Horizon (1920) was written; for this he was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize. This was 
followed, during the ncjCt two years, by 
Exorcism, Different, The Emperor Jones an 
early version of Anna Christie, and The Hairy 
Ape. Desire Under the Elms his most 
mature play" to date, appeared^ in 1924. He 
then began cxpcrimcnling in new dramatic 
techniques. In The Great God Brown (1926) 
he used masks to emphasize the difcring 
relationships between a man, his foniily and 
his soul. Marco Millions (1931) is a satire 
on tycooncry. Strange Interlude (1928) a 
marathon ninc-acter, lasting,live hours, uses 
asides, soliloquies and '* streams of conscious¬ 
ness ’. In the same year he wrote Lazarus 
Laughed, a humanistic aifirmation of his 
belief in the conquest of death. Mourning 
Becomes Electro (1931) is a rc-statementof the 
Orcstcan tragedy in terms of biological and 
psychological cause and effect, it is set in 
the time of the Civil War. Ah, Wilderness, a 
nostalgic comedy, appeared in 1933 and Days 
Without End in 1934. Then, for twelve years 
he released no more plays but worked on 
The Iceman Cometh (New York 1946, London 
1958) and A Moon for the Misbegotten 
(1947). The former is a gargantuan, broken- 
backed, repetitive parable about the dangers 
of shattering illusions. It is impressive by 
its sheer weight and redeemed by O’Neill’s 
never-failing sense of the theatre. Other 
plays, Long Day's Journey into Night (1957; 
Pulitzer prize), Lfughie and A Touch of the 
Poet were published posthumously—the 
British premiere of the first being at the 1958 
Edinburgh Festival- He won the Pulitzer 
prize in 1920, 1922, 1928 and 1957, and was 
awarded the Nobel prize for Literature in 
1936, the first American dramatist to be thus 
honoured. Sec A. Boulton, Part of a Long 
Story (1958). 

(2) Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, and ‘ arch- 
rcbcl was the son of an illegitimate son of 
Con O’Neill (?1484-? 1559), a warlike Irish 
chieftain who was made Earl of Tyrone on 
his submission to Henry VIII in 1542. His 
grandson, Hugh (born about 1540), was 
invested with the title and estates in 1587, 
but soon plunged into intrigues with the Irish 
rebels and the Spaniards against Elizabeth, as 
‘ the O’Neill ’ spread insurrection in 1597 all 
over Ulster, Connaught and Leinster, and 
in spite of Spanish support was defeated hy 
Mountjoy at Kinsalc and badly wounded. 
He made submission, but intrigued with 
Spain against James 1, and in 1607 fled, 
dying at Rome in 1616. His nephew, Owen 
Roe (71590-1649), won a distinguished place 
in the Spanish military service, came to Ire¬ 
land in 1642, fought for a time with great 
success against Scots and English for an 
independent Ireland, but died suddenly when 
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about to measure himself against Cromv.elL 
See a monograph by J. F. Tajlor nS96/. A 
klDsman, Sir Ptiellm, was the leaaer of the 
insurrection, not so much against the English 
government as against the English and Scots 
settlers in Ulster, in which'" occurred the 
massacre of i64L Shane f?1530-67;, eldest 
legitimate son of Con O’NeiO, was second 
Earl of Tyrone, nominally acknowledged 
Elizabeth, but was always at war with "the 
Scots and the O'Donnells^ 

{3} Peggj'. See Eaton. 

OINKIELOS f?2nd cent. A.D.j, the reputed 
author of an Aramaic Targum of the Penta¬ 
teuch, produced b} the scholars of Rr. Akiba 
between a.d. 150 and 200 in Palestine. 
•^Onkelos ’ is a corruption of Akeias f Greek 
for Aquiia), the name of the actual translator 
of the Old Testament into Greek, r. a.d. 130. 

ONNES, Heike Kameriingli, d'nes 0853- 
1926|, born at Gror.mgen. became professor 
of Physics at Leyden. He obtained liquid 
heimm, and discovered that the electrical 
resistance of meials cooled to near absolute 
zero all but disappears. In 1913 he w'as 
awarded the Nobel prize for physics. 

ONSLOW, Arthur 11691-1768), son of a 
commissioner of excise, was trained a 
barrister, entered parliament in 1720, and 
for thirty-three years was a dignified and 
blameless Speaker of the House of Commons. 

OPIE, (Ij Amelia (1769-1853j, wife of the 
daughter of a ' Norwich physician. Dr 
Alderson, while very young wrote songs and 
tragedies. She was married to Opie in 1798. 
in 1801 her first novel. Father and Daughter, 
appeared; next year a volume of poems. On 
her husband’s death she published his 
lectures, with a memoir. Mrs Opie became 
a Quaker in 1825, and afterwards published 
moral tracts and articles, but no more novels. 
See Memoirs by Miss Brightwel! (1854), 
Lady Richmond Ritchie’s Book of Sibyls 
(1883), and works by Maegregor (1933), 
Menzies-Wilson and Lloyd (1937). 

(2) John, R.A. (1761-1807), English por¬ 
trait and historical painter, w'as born, a 
carpenter’s son, near St Agnes, Truro. His 
attempts at portrait-painting interested Dr 
Wolcot (’ Peter Pindar ’), by whom in 1780 
he urns taken to London to become the 
^ Cornish Wonder His works include the 
well-know'n Murder of Mizzio, Jephthd’s Vow 
and Juliet in the Garden. Successively A.R.A. 
and R.A., he wrote a Life of Reynolds and a 
discourse on Art, and lectured on Art at 
the Roval Institution. See a book by A. 
Earland' (1912). 

OPITZ, Martin (1597-1639), German poet, 
born at Bunziau in Silesia. He earned an 
inflated reputation by toadying to the German 
princes, in 1620 he fled to Holland to escape 
w'ar and the plague; but of the plague he died 
in Danzig. His poems have no imagination 
and little feeling, and are cold, formal, 
didactic, pedantic. His wwks include 
translations from classic authors (Sophocles 
and Seneca), the Dutchmen Heinsius and 
Grotius, and from the Bible. See books by 
Palm (1862), Borinski (1883), Berghofer 
(1888), Stossel (1922) and Gundolf (1923). 

OPPENHEIM, Edward Phillips (1866-1946), 
English novelist, bom in London, had his 

31 


first book published in 1SS7 and went on to 
become a picneer of the novel of espionage 
and diplomatic intrigue. Among his best 
are Mr Grex of Monte Carlo fi915y. Kingdom 
of the Blind «1917j, The Great Impersonation 
(1920) and Emoy Extraordinari |T93'7). See 
his autobiographical The Fool of Memory 
rii94i j. 

OPFENHELMER, iTj) Sir Ernest 1188(3-1957), 
Souih African mining magnate, pohtician 
and phiianthropist, was born at Friecberg, 
Germanv, the son of a Jewish cigar merchant. 
At the age of seventeen he worked for a 
London firm of diamond merchants and, 
sent out to Kimberley as their representative, 
soon became one of the leaders of the diamond 
industry. In 1917 he formed the Anglo- 
American Corporation of South Africa and 
at the time of his death his interests extended 
over 95 per cent, of the world’s supply of 
diamonds. He was mayor of Kimberley 
n912-l5), raised the Kimberley Regiment 
and, a friend of Smuts, was M.P. for Kimber¬ 
ley (1924-38). He endowed university chairs 
and slum clearance schemes In Johannesburg. 
He was knighted in 1921. His son, Harry 
Frederick (190Sj, succeeded him in 1957 and 
in June i960 criticized the South African 
Government's apartheid policy. 

(2| Robert J. (1904- ), American nuclear 

phy'sicist, born in New York, studied at 
Harvard, Cambridge (England), Gottingen, 
Lev’den and Zorich, became assistant profes¬ 
sor of Physics at the California Institute of 
Technology (1929), studied electron-positron 
pairs, cosmic ray theory' and worked on 
deuteron reactions. In 1942 he joined the 
atom bomb project and in 1943 became 
director of the Los Alamos laboratory', 
resigning in October 1945. He argued for 
joint control with the Soviet Union of atomic 
energy. He was appointed to the seven- 
member advisory committee on U.S. atomic 
policy and director of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies, Princeton. He w'as sus¬ 
pended from secret nuclear research in 1953 
by a security review board. He delivered 
the B.B.C. Reith lectures (1953), 

ORANGE, Princes of. See William HI, 
William the Silent. 

ORCAGNA, Andrea, or~kanya {c. 1308—68), 
a nickname, corrupted from Arcagnuoh, 

*■ Archangel of Andrea di Clone, who, the 
son of a Florentine silversmith, distinguished 
himself as sculptor, painter, architect and 
poet. The tabernacle in Or San Michele at 
Florence is a triumph in sculpture. His 
greatest paintings are frescoes and an altar- 
piece in Santa Maria Novella, and Coronation 
of the Virgin in the National Gallery. He is 
considered by many to be second in the 14th 
century only to Grotto, whose influence is 
seen in his work. 

ORCHARDSON, Sir WiUlam QuIUer (1831- 
1910), Scottish painter, bom in Edinburgh, 
came to London in 1862, and was elected 
R.A. in 1877. He painted portraits, but is 
best knowm for historical and social subject- 
paintings. Most famous is the scene of 
Napoleon on board the Bellerophon (1880) 
in the Tate Gallery; among other w’ell-luiown 
subjects are Queen of the Swords (1877), 
Mariage de convenance (1884) and Her 
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Mother's Voice (188S). He was knighted in 
1907. Sec Life by his daughter, Mrs Gray 
( 1930 ). ^ 

ORCZY, Baroness Emmuska, or tsi (Ibot)- 
1947), British novelist, and playwright, born, 
the daughter of a musician, in 'larnaors, 
Hungary. The Scarlet Fiinpernel (1905) was 
the first success in the Baroness’s long writing 
career. It was followed by many popular 
adventure romances, including 1 he hliisive 
JPifnpernel (1908) and Maui'zelle Giiillotlue 
(1940), which never quite attained the success 
of her early work. See her autobiographical 
Links in the Chain of Life (1947). 
ORDERICUS YiTALlS (1075-1143), medi¬ 
aeval historian, born, the son ol a hrench 
priest and an Englishwoman, at Atcham 
near Shrewsbury, and educated in the 
Norman abbey of St Evroul, where he spent 
his life, although he visited England to 
collect materials for his Historia Ecclcsiastica 
(1123-41), a history mainly of Normandy and 
England—a singular mixture of important 
history and trivial gossip. Sec Dean Church’s 
St Anselm (1870) and Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest. 

O’REILLY, John Boyle (1844 -90), the son ol a 
schoolmaster near Drogheda, was bred a 
compositor, but becoming a hussar in 1863, 
was in 1866 sentenced to twenty years’ penal 
servitude for spreading h’eniamsni in the 
army. He escaped in 1867 from Western 
Australia, and settled as a journalist in 
Boston, U.S., where he became known as an 
author of songs, novels. 

O’RELL, Max. See Bloukt. 

ORELLANA, Francisco de {c. 1500-49), 

Spanish explorer, born at I'rujillo, went with 
Pizarro to Peru and, crossing the Andes, 
descended the Amazon to its mouth (1541). 
Sec study by F. Markham (Hakluyt Soc. 
1859). 

ORFF, Carl (1895- ), German composer, 

born in Munich, studied under Kaminski and 
in 1925 helped to found the G tin ter School 
in Munich and subsequently taught there. 
His aim, to which his didactic composition 
Scliulwerk (1930-33) testifies, was to educate 
in the creative aspects of music. _ Jhc 
influence of Stravinsky is apparent in his 
compositions, which include three realizations 
of Monteverdi’s Orfeo (1925, 1931, 1941), 
an operatic setting of a 13th-ccntiiry poem 
entitled Carmina hitrana (1936), Die Kluge^ 
‘ The Prudent Woman ’ (1943), an operatic 
version of Hdlderlin’s translation of AntV 
gonae (Salzburg Festival, 1949) and Astutuli 
(1953). 

ORFILA, Mathieii Joseph Bonaventure (1787- 
1853), French chemist, founder of toxicology, 
born at Mahon in Minorca, studied at 
Valencia, Barcelona and Paris. In 1811 he 
lectured on chemistry, botany and anatomy. 
In 1813 appeared his celebrated Traits de 
toxicologic g^nerale. In 1819 he became 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence, and in 
1823 of Chemistry. 

ORFORD. See Walpole. 

ORIGEN (185-254), the most learned and 
original of the early church fathers, was born 
probably at Alexandria, and was the son of 
the Christian martyr Leonidas. He studied 
in the catechetical school of Clement, and 


soon acted as masler. Ho made a thorough 
study of Plak), the later idatoiusts and 
Pythagoreans, and the Stoics, under the 
Neoplatonist Ammonius Saccas. At Alex¬ 
andria he taught for twcnly-cigju years 
(204-232), composed tlie chief of his dogmatic 
treatises, and conuncnced his great works of 
textual and cxcgctical criticism. During his 
visit to Ikdcslinc in 216 the bishops of 
.Icrusalem and Caesarea empkiyed him to 
lecture in the churches, and in 230 tlicy 
consecrated him presbyter without referring 
to his own bishop. An Alcxaiiilnaa synod 
deprived him of the otlice of presbyter. 'I'hc 
churches of Palestine, Phoenicia, Arabia and 
Achaca declined to concur in this sentence; 
and Origen, settling at Caesarea in Palestine, 
founded a school of literature, philosophy 
and tlicology. In the bust twenty years of his 
life he made many journey-^- In the Dccian 
persecution at lyie he ^^'as cuiclly toi lured, 
and there he died in 254. llis exeg.etical 
writings extended over nearly the whole of 
the old and New lestamcnts, and included 
Scholia^ lionulws 'dni\ ('onimenturies. Of the 
Iloinilics only a small (lart has been preserved 
in the original, much, however, in the Latin 
translatitms by kuruius and Jerome: Ink the 
translators tampered with them. i>f the Com¬ 
mentaries a number of books on Matthew 
and John arc extant in Greek. His gjg.aiitic 
UeXiipki^ the Ibuiulalion of the textual 
criticism of the Seritfiures, i.s mostly lost. 
His Eight Books against ( 'cIsilw preserved 
entire in Greek, comstitiite the g.rcatest of 
early Christian apologies. 'Ihe speculative 
theology of the Pc/v .4rchtm is extant mostly 
in the garbled translation of Rulimis. ’I wo 
books on 7’//c Resurrection and ten books of 
Stromata arc lost. ‘I he eclectic |>hilosophy 
of Origen beais a Neophilonist and Sttncal 
stamp. 'I'hc idea of the procecihng, of all 
spirits from Gotl, their fall, rcdemiHion and 
return to CJod, is the key to the development 
of the w'orld, at tlie centre of which is the 
incariuitioii of the I,.ogos. All scriptum 
admits of a threefold interpretation literal, 
psychical or ethical, and pneumatic or 
allegorical. Sec ! lurnack’s Dogmengesehiehte. 
b'arrar’s Lives of the Lathers (1889); iicrman 
works on Origen by llunnasius 11837), 
Redepenning (1846) and kicskc (1938); 
French by Joly (KS(>0), I'rcppcl (LSthS), Denis 
(1884), clc i'ayc (3 vols. 1923 28), ('adion 
(1932); langlisli by J. Patrick (1892). Fair- 
weather (1901). 

ORKHAN, I'urkisli sultan (1326 59), son of 
Olhman, took Brusa in liis father’s time, and 
afterwards reduced Nicaeu and Mysia. He 
organized the state and founded the Janis¬ 
saries. 

ORLEANS (Eng. Orleans)^ a ducal title thrice 
conferred by French kings mi brothers in 
1392 by C’harles VI, in 1626 by l.ouis XIII, 
and in 1660 by Louis XIV on Philippe (1640 • 
1701). His son was the regent, Philippe 
(1674 J723), and his great-grandson was 
‘ Egalite ’ (see 4). Fgalilc’s son was King 
Louis Philippe (q.v.). His eldest son (1810 • 
1842) took the title, but it w'as not borne by 
that duke’s son, the Comte de Paris (crv.), 
who settled in England, in 188.1 became 
head of the Bourbon house, and died in 
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1894. His son (sec (5)) rcsiinicd the old ducal 
title. (Louis Plulippc’s younger sons were 
the Dukes of Aunialc, Nemours, Mont- 
pensicr, and the Prince do Joinville.) 

(1) Cliarks (1391-1465), married in 1406 
his cousin Isabella, widow of Ricliard 11 of 
lingland. In alliance M'ith the infamous 
Bernard d’Armagnac, he did his best to 
avenge on the Duke of Burgundy his father’s 
murder. He commanded at Agincourt 
(October 1415), and was taken prisoner and 
carried to England, where he spent over a 
quarter of a century, composing ballades, 
rondels, &c., in Preach and English, con¬ 
ventional, musical and graceful, lie was ran¬ 
somed in 1440, and during the last third of 
his life he maintained a kind of literary court 
at Blois. His son became Louis XII. Sec 
his En^^^lish Poems, ed. Steele (li.H.d’.S. 1941), 
and R. L. Stevenson, in Paniiiiar Studies 
(1882). 

(2) Hlcaii iSaptiste Gaston (1608 60), third 
son of Henry IV of France, troubled his 
country with bloody but fruitless intrigues 
against Richelieu. He was liculenant-general 
of the kingdom during the minority of Louis 
XIV, Avas at the head of the F'ronde, but soon 
made terms with Mazarin. See his Mvmoires 
(1683). 

(3) Philippe (1674 1723), regent of Prance 
during the minority of Louis XV, son of the 
first Duke Philippe, and grandson of Louis 
XIH, possessed excellent talents, but was 
early demoralized, lie showed courage at 
Steenkirk and Neerwinden, and commaiuled 
with success in Italy and Siiain. p'or some 
years he lived in exile from the court, spending 
liis time by turns in prolligacy, the line arts 
and chemistry. Louis XIV at his death 
appointed (1715) the Duke of Orleans sole 
regent. (Orleans had married Mile de Blois, 
daughter of Louis XIV and Mme dc Montes- 
pan.) He was popular, but his adoption of 
Law’s schemes led to disaster. His alliance 
with England and Holland (1717) was joined 
by the emperor, and overthrew Albcroni. 
He expelled the Pretender from France, 
debarred the parliament of Paris from medd¬ 
ling with political allairs, and to appease the 
.lesuits sacriheed the Janscnisls. See works 
by Piossens (1749), Capoligue (1838), 
Lcclcrq 1921), Saint-Andrd (1928), Boulic 
(1933), d’Erlangcr (1938). 

(4) Louis Pliilippc Joseph (1747- 93), the 
famous Eguihe, succeeded to the title on his 
father’s death in 1785. He early fcl! into 
debauchery, and was looked upon coldly at 
court, especially after the accession of Louis 
XVI (1774). He visited London frequently, 
became an intimate friend of the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV, infected young 
France with Anglomania in the form of 
horse-racing and hard drinking, and made 
himself popular by profuse charity, In 1787 
he showed his liberalism boldly against the 
king, and was sent by a lettre-dc-cadiet to 
his chateau of Villcrs-Cottereis, As the 
Statcs-general drew near he lavished his 
wealth in disseminating throughout France 
books and papers by Sicyds and other 
Liberals. In 1788 he promulgated his Ddlibdr- 
atiouSt written by Laclos, to the effect that 
the tiers dtat was the nation, and in June 1789 


he led the forty-seven nobles who seceded 
from their own order to Join it. He dreamed 
of becoming constitutional king of France, or 
at least regent, lie gradually lost inllucncc, 
felt hopeless of the Revolution, and thought 
of going to America. In 1792, all hereditary 
titles being swept away, he adopted the name 
of Idiilippe ligalite, was twentieth deputy for 
Paris to^ the Convention, and voted lor tlic 
deatli of the king. I lis eldest son, afterwards 
King Louis-Philippe, rode with Duinourie/, 
his commander, into the Auslrian camp. 
Bgalilc was at once arrested, with all the 
Bourbons still in I'rancc, and, after six 
months’ durance, was found guilty of con¬ 
spiracy and guillotined, Bee works by 
Baschet, by Tournois (1840 43) by Brilsch 
(1926) and Mrs Elliot’s Jounu/I (1859). 

(5) Louis Philippe Robert (1869 192()), 
eldest son of the ('omte do Pans, went to 
Erance in 1890, and was imprisonetl I’or 
contravening the law banishing (he heirs of 
families that have reigned, 

(6) Jean, One dc (hiise (1874 1940), his 
brother-in-law, son of the Due dc C’hartres, 
succeeded as head of the house. His brother 
Prince Henri of Orlcaas (1867 1901), travel¬ 
ler (his Tonkin cmdSiam was translated 1893), 
fought a due! with the C'ount of 'furiu in 
1897, 

ORLK\, Bernard, or Baremd van (c. 1491 
1542), Flemish painter, Avas horn and died at 
Brussels, bceamc court lAainter to the rcg.cnl, 
Margaret of Austria, and was one of the 
first Flemish painters to adopt the Italian 
renaissance style. He executed a muniber of 
altarpieecs and Iryptyches of biblical subjects 
to be seen in Brussels, at the Louvre, the 
Prado, the Metropolitan Museum at Nevv 
York and elsewhere, and in his later years 
ho designed tapestries and stained glass. Sec 
Fricdlaiuler on Flemish painting (1930). 

ORLOV, a Russian family that rose to 
eminence, when one of its members, Gregory 
(1734 83), succeeded Poniatowski as the 
favourite of Catharine H. It was he who 
planned the murder of IVtcr HI, and his 
brother Alexis (1737 1808) who committed 
the deed (1762). The legitimate line of Orlov 
became extinct; but b'codor, a brother of 
Gregory and Alexis, left four illegitimate 
sons, one of whom, Alexis (1787 1862), 
signalized himself during the FYcnch war.s and 
in I’urkey, represented Russia at the London 
conference of 1832, in 1844 was at the head 
of the secret police, stood high in favour with 
the Emperor Nicholas, in 1856 was Russian 
representative at the congrc.ss of Parts, and 
was made president of the grand council of 
the empire. 

ORM, or Oniilii (11. c. 1200), versifier and 
spelling-reformer, born probably in Lincoln¬ 
shire, was an Aiigustinian monk, author of 
the ‘ Ormulum ’ luuncd after him, a seric.s of 
homilies in verse on the gofipcl history. 

ORMEROD, Eleimor Aiuic (1828 1901), 
LL.D. (F’din. 1900), entomologist, daughter 
orGeorgcOrmcrod (1785 -1873), the historian 
of C'hcshirc, in 1882 92 was consulting 
entomologist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society. She was the author of hhmiml of 
Injurious Insects (1881), (luide to Methods of 
Insect Life (1884), and Agricultural Enkmol* 
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ogy (2nci ed. 1892). Sec her Auiobiography 
(1904). 

ORMONDE, (1) James Butler, Duke of (1610- 
1688), of the ancient Anglo-Irish family of 
Butler, was born in London, and in 1632 
succeeded to the earldom and estates of 
Ormonde. During the Strafford administra¬ 
tion he greatly distinguished himself, and in 
the rebellion of 1640 was appointed to the 
chief command of the army; but when, in 
1643, he concluded an armistice, his policy 
was condemned by both great parties. In the 
last crisis of the king’s fortunes he retired to 
France, returned again to Ireland with the all 
but desperate design of restoring the royal 
authority, but after a gallant struggle was 
compelled (1650) to return to France. At 
the Restoration he was rewarded by the ducal 
title of Ormonde. He twice again returned 
to the government of Ireland. In 1679 an 
attempt was made on his life by the notorious 
Colonel Blood, supposed to have been 
instigated by the Duke of Buckingham. He 
escaped uninjured, and lived until 1688. Sec 
Lives by Carte (1736) and Lady Burghclere 
(1912). 

(2) James Butler, 2nd Duke (1665-1746), 
grandson of (1), was born in Dublin. As 
Earl of Ossory he served in the army against 
Monmouth. After his accession to the 
dukedom in 1688, he look his share in the 
Revolution conflict. He headed William’s 
life-guards at the battle of the Boyne. In 
1702 he commanded the troops in Rooke’s 
expedition against Cadiz; in 1703 he was 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
1711 commander-in-chicf against France and 
Spain, Linder George 1 he fell into disgrace, 
and was impeached in 1715 of high treason, 
his estates being attainted; he retired to 
France, spent years in the intrigues of the 
Pretender, and died abroad. Letters written 
by him in organizing the attempt by Spain 
to invade England and Scotland in 1719 were 
in 1890 brought to light, and in 1896 pub¬ 
lished by the Scottish History Society. 

ORNSTEIN, Leo, om'stJn (1895- ), 

American composer, born in Russia, had 
appeared as a child prodigy at the piano 
in Russia before his parents settled in the 
U.S.A. in 1906, and he made his American 
ddbut at sixteen. In the years following 1915, 
Ornstein composed much music that placed 
him among the avant-garde and has had 
considerable influence upon younger Ameri¬ 
can composers, but his later works, which 
include a symphony and two piano concertos, 
are more traditional in style. 

OROSIUS, Paulus (5tli cent, a.d.), a Spanish 
presbyter and historian, visited Augustine in 
415, and went to study under Jerome at 
Bethlehem. His uncritical compilation, 
Historiarum adversus Paganos Libri vii (cd. 
by Zangemeister, Vienna 1882), from the 
Creation to a.d. 417, a favourite text-book 
during the Middle Ages, was translated into 
English by King Alfred (ed. Sweet, 1883). 
There is a modern English version by I. W. 
Raymond (1936). 

O’ROURKE, Sir Brian-na-Murtha (d. 1591), 
Irish chieftain in Galway, Sligo, and the west 
of Ulster, was in frequent collision with the 
English authorities, sheltered the Spaniards 


of the Armada wrecked on Irish coasts, and 
in 1591 went to Scotland to sock support 
from James VI, who handctl hiju over to 
the English. He was tried and cxcculcd at 
Tyburn in 159L 

ORPEN, Sir (1878 I'fU), British 

painter, bora at Stillori’an, co, niihlin, 
studied at the Metropolitan School of .\rl at 
Dublin and at the Shule School. He did 
many sketches and paintings at the front in 
World War 1, and was {ircsent at (he Paris 
peace conference as olficial painter. The 
results may be seen at the Imperial War 
Museum. He is also known for Irisli genre 
subjects, but is most fanunis for his portraits, 
whose vitality and feeling for character place, 
them among the finest of the century. I le was 
knighted in 1918 and elected R.A. in DP). 
ORR, Boyd. 8ce Bo\i) Okk. 

ORRERY. Sec BovtJ'. 

ORSINI, Felice (1819 58), Italian conspiiator, 
born at Mcklola, in the States of the C 'luirch, 
of an ancient and distinguished faniilv, was, 
as the son ofa conspirator, early initiated into 
secret societies, and in 1844 was .sentenced at 
Rome to the [adlcys, amnestied, and ai'.ain 
imprisoned for political jdots. In 1848 he 
was elected to the Roman (’onslitiient 
Assembly. He took part in the ilefencc of 
Rome and Venice, agjlatetl in <ienoa and 
Modena, and in 185.1 was shippcii by tiu' 
Sardinian government to Pngjaml, where he 
formed close relations with Ma//ini. Next 
year he was at Parma, Milan, Prieste. Vienna, 
until arrested and confined at Mantua, In 

1856 he escaped to Fnglaiul, where he 
supported himself by public lecturing., aiul 
wrote/R/.y/'/vV/// Dittigcons in Italy (I85(»). In 

1857 ho went to Paris to assassmulc Napoleon 
III as an obstacle to revolution in Italy. 
Orsini and three others threw three bombs 
under Napole<,>n’s carriage (January 14, 
1858); 10 persons were killed, 156 wounded, 
but Napoleon anti the empress rcmainetl 
unhurt. Orsini and anodicr were g.uillotinctl 
March 13. Sec his Afe///u/r.v, written by 
himself (Eng. tnins. 1857), his Tetters (1861), 
and a work by Montazio (1862). 

ORTF.GA Y GASSIC'l', Jos6, o;-/urgu ee 
gah-set' (1883 1955), Spanish huuianisf, born 
in Madrid, was professor there from 1911. 
His introduction of such writers as Proust 
and Joyce to Spain atui his critical writings 
made him there the most inlluential author of 
his time. Meditaciones de! Quijote (1914) 
outlines national symbols in Spaiu'sh litera¬ 
ture and compares them with iho.sc ofiythers. 
In Tema de ituesfra fiempo (1923) he argues 
that great philosophies demarcate the cultural 
horizons of their epochs. Im Rrhefhdi de /.r/.v 
Masas (1930) foroshackiwed the civil war. 
He lived in South America ;uul Porlugul 
(1931-46). Man of Crisis (1959J is a col¬ 
lection of lectures, poslhuinouslv translated, 
also On Love, trails. 14 l a 1 hot (1959), 
ORTRTHkS (1527 98), the Latinized name 
of the geographer Abraham Oriel, horn of 
German parent.s at Antwerp, wlicrc he died, 
His Tbeatrum Orhis Perrarum (1570) was the 
first great atlas. 

ORTON, Arthur. Sec I’lnitiouNt-;, 

ORWELL, George, pseud, of Erie Arthur 
Blair (1903 50), English novelist and essayist, 
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born at Molihari in Bengal, was educated at 
Eton College, served in Burma in the Indian 
Imperial Police from 1922 until 1927 (later 
recalled in the novel Burmese Days (1935)) 
and then was literally Down and Oaf in Fan's 
and London (1933), making an occasional 
living as tutor or bookshop assistant. 
Coming Up for Air (1939) is a plea for the 
small man against big business. He fought 
and was wounded in the Spanish Civil War 
and he developed his own brand of socialism 
in The Road to Wigan Pier (1937), Homage to 
Catalonia (1938) and The Lion and the 
Unicorn (1941). During the second World 
War he was war correspondent for the 
B.B.C. and I'he Observer and wrote for 
Tribune, His intellectual honesty motivated 
his biting satire of Communist ideology in 
Animal Farm (1945) which was made into a 
cartoon film, and the hair-raising prophecy 
Ibr mankind in Nineteen Eighty-Four (1949) 
the triumph of the scicntilically perfected 
servile slate, the extirpation of political 
freedom by thought-control and an ideo¬ 
logically delimited basic language or new- 
speak in which ‘ thought crime is death k 
Other penetrating collections of essays 
include Inside the Whale (1940) and Shooting 
afi Elephant (1950). Sec biographical studies 
by J. Atkins (1954), L. Brander (1954), T. 
Hopkinson (1955) and C. Mollis (1956). 
OSBORN, (1) Henry Fairlield (1857 1935), 
American zoologist, born at Fairlield, Conn., 
studied at Princeton, was assistant professor 
there 1881 90, professor of Zoology at 
('t)lumbia Liniversity 189f 1910, and there¬ 
after rcscareh professor. His work espceially 
on fossil vertebrates is important, and as 
direetor he made the American Museum of 
Natural History famous. He wrote also on 
evolution, education, a Life of Cope, &c. 

(2) Shenird (1822 75), British naval oHicer, 
born at Madras, entered the navy in 1837. 
He took part in the Chinese war of 1841 42, 
commanded vessels in two expeditions (1849 
and 1852-55) in search of Sir .lohn Franklin, 
was head of the British squadron in the Sea 
of Azov during the Crimean war, and took a 
leading share in the Chinese war of 1857-59. 
He helped to lay a cable between Cxrcut 
Britain and Australia, was made rear- 
admiral in 1873, and helped to tit out the 
Arctic expedition of Nares and Markham 
(1875). He published his Arctic Journal 
(1*852), Journals of McClure (1856) and Fate 
of Sir John Franklin (I860). 

OSBORNE, (I) Dorothy. See Tempi, t: (3). 

(2) John James (1929™ ), British play¬ 

wright and actor, son of a Welsh commercial 
artist, left Belmont College, Devon, at 
sixteen and became a copywriter for trade 
journals. Hating it, he turned actor (1948) 
and by 1955 was playing leading roles in new 
plays at the Royal Court Theatre. There hi.s 
fourth play, Look Back in Anger (1956; 
lilnicd 1958), and The Entertainer (1957; 
filmed I960), with Sir Laurence Olivier 
playing Archie Rice, established Osborne as 
the leading younger exponent of British social 
drama. The ‘hero’ of the first, .limmy 
Porter, the prototype ‘Angry Young Man’ 
as well as the pathetic, mediocre music hall 
joker of the latter, both echo the author’s 


uncompromising hatred of outworn social 
and political institutions and attitudes. An 
earlier play. Epitaph for George Dillon, 
written in collaboration with A. Creighton 
and exploring the moral problems of a 
would-be literary genius, was also staged 
in 1957. An unsuccessful musical, exposing 
the world of journalism, followed in 1959. 
See his credo in Declaration, ed. T. Maschlcr 
(1957). 

(3) Thomas. See Leed.s. 

OSBOURNE, Lloyd (1868 1947), American 
author, step-son and collaborator of R. L. 
Stevenson (q.v.), born in San Francisco, was 
U.S. vice-consul in Samoa, and wrote Love 
the Fiddler, sLoric.s and dramas. 

OSCAR 1 (1799 1859), king of Sweden and 
Norway, ascended the tlironc in 1844, 
carried out social and economic reforms and 
pursued a policy of Scandinavian unity and 
Swedish neutrality. 

OSCAR n (1829-1907), king of Sweden (1872 
1907), and of Norway (1872H9()5), u great- 
grandson of Charles XIV (q.v.), translated 
Faust, wrote a Life of Charles XH and 
poems. 

O’SIlAUGHNESSY, Arthur (1844-81), British 
poH, born in London, in 1861 entered the 
British Museum (the natural lu’story depart¬ 
ment in 1863), and wrote Epic of Women 
(1870), Lays of France (1872), Music atid 
Moonlight (1874) and Songs of a Worker 
(1881). His best-known poem is The Music- 
Makers. See Life by Louise C. Moulton 
(1894). 

OSIANDER, Andreas (1498 1552), (icrman 
reformer, born at Guiizcnhauseii, a preacher 
at Nurnberg (1522), persuaded that city to 
declare for Luther. Deprived for rcfu.sing 
to agree to the Augsburg Interim (1548), he 
was made professor of Theology at Kdnigs- 
berg. but soon became entangled in bitter 
theological strife, disputing the imputation 
of C’hfist’s righteousness in favour of an 
infusion doctrine. See Lives by Wilkcn 
(1844), Mbilcr (1870) and Hasc (1879). 
OSLER, Sir William (1849-1919), British 
physician, born in Canada, became professor 
of Medicine at McGill (187.5-84), Pennsyl¬ 
vania (1884-88), Johns Hopkins (1889-1905), 
and finally Oxford (1905 II). Ho became a 
baronet in 1911, His special study was 
angina pectoris, and he wrote also on the 
history of medicine. His Principles and 
Practice of Medicine (1892) heeamc a 
standard work. As a teacher he greatly 
infiucnccd medical progress. See Idle by 
(Pushing (1940), 

OSMAN. See Otiiman. 

OSMAN DIGNA, nJ George Nisbet (1836 ■ 
1926), born at Rouen, a slave-dealer and from 
1881 a Mahdist leader on the Red Sea coast 
and the Abyssinian frontier, was defeated 
and taken at Tokur (1900). See Life by H. C. 
Jackson (1926). 

OSMAN NURI PASHA (1837-1900), Turkish 
general, born at Amasia or at 'Fokat, held 
Plevna against the Russian.s in 1877. See 
work by Levaux (1891). 

OSMUND, St (d. 1099), coming from 

Normandy with the Conqueror, became 
chancellor (1072) and Bishop of Salisbury 
(1078). He established the ‘ Use of Sarum . 
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OSSIAN, heroic poet of the Gael, and son of 
the 3rd-ccntury hero Fin gal or Fionn 
MacCumhail, whose poems James Maepher- 
son (q.v.) professed to have collected and 
translated. See Ossian, with introduction by 
W. Sharp (1897). 

OSSOLl. See Fuller (4). 

OSTADE, Adrlaasi van, as-tah'de (1610 85), 
Dutch painter and engraver, born probably 
at Haarlem, was a pupil of Frans Hals, and^ 
his use of chiaroscuro shows the influence of 
Rembrandt. His subjects are taken mostly 
from everyday life—tavern scenes, larmyards, 
markets, village greens, &c. His Alchemist 
is in the National Gallery. FI is brother Isaac 
(1621 ”49) treated similar subjects, but 
excelled at w'intcr scenes and landscapes. 
See a study by Van dor Wide (Paris 1893) on 
both brothers, and one by Godefroy (Paris 
1930) on Adriaan's engraved work. 

OSTROVSKY, Alexander (1823”85), Russian 
dramatist, born at Moseow, whose best 
known play is The Storm (I860; trans. C. 
Garnett, 1899). 

OSTWALD, Wilhelm, -valt (1853N932), 
German chemist, born at Riga, was professor 
at Leipzig 1887-1906, and was awarded a 
Nobel prize, 1909. He discovered the dilution 
law which bears his name, and invented a 
process for making nitric acid by the oxida¬ 
tion of ammonia. He also developed a new 
theory of colour. 

OSWALD, St (c. 605-642),son of ElhdlVith 
of Bernicia, fought his way to the Northum¬ 
brian crown by the defeat (635) of Caodwalla 
the Welsh king. He had been converted to 
Christianity at Iona, and established Chris¬ 
tianity in Northumbria with St Aidan’s help. 

He fell in battle with Pen cl a. 

OTFIMAN, or Osman J 0259-1326), founder 
of the Ottoman (Turkish) power, was born 
in Bithynia, and, on the overthrow of the 
Seljuk sultanate of Iconium in 1299 by the 
Mongols, gradually subdued great part ol“ 
Asia Minor. From his name arc derived the 
terms Ottoman and Osmanli. 

OTFIMAN (d. 656), third khalif, was Moham¬ 
med’s secretary and son-in-law, and was 
chosen in 644. His weak government raised 
complaints and insurrections on all sides. 
But Persia was finally subdued, and Herat, 
Merv and Balkh captured. Ho was besieged 
in Medina, and murdered, 

()THO, Marcus Salvfos (32-69), joined Galba 
in his revolt against Nero (68), but, not being 
proclaimed Galba’s successor, rose against 
the new emperor, who w'as slain. Otho was 
recognized as emperor everywhere save in 
Germany, whence Vitcllius marched on Italy, 
and completely defeated Otho’s forces. Next 
day Otho, who had worn the purple only 
three months, stabbed himself. 

OTIS, James (1725-83), American statesman, 
born at West Barnstable, Mass., became a 
leader of the Boston bar. He was advocate- 
general in 1760, when the revenue officers 
demanded his assistance in obtaining from 
the superior court general search-warrants 
allowing them to enter any man’s house in 
quest of smuggled goods. Otis refused, 
resigned, and appeared in defence of popular 
rights. In 1761, elected to the Massachusetts 
assembly, he was prominent in resistance 


O’r WAY 

to the revenue acts. In 1 lu' was sava.acly 
beaten by revenue oHieors and <qheis, aiul 
lost his reason. He was killed bv liiihluing, 
Hi.s fame chicllN* rests on llje Riejits n/ the 
Colonies Assertnl (1764). See Life by W, 
'FiKlor (1823). 

OITO, the name <>f four I Lily Roman 
Fauperors: 

Otto I (612 673), son of Henrv I, in 936 
crowned king ofthe C uTinans, in 6{)2 emperor, 
subtlued many liirbiilenl tn!>e:s maintained 
almost supreme power in Itahy and estab¬ 
lished C’hnstianity in Scandinavian ami 
Slavonic lands. Sec study by Holi/mann 
(1936). 

Otto II (955 983), son of Otto I, beeanic 
emperor in 973, successfully !b\i)»ht tlic 
Danes ami Bohemians, and ^;ulHim‘d insur¬ 
gent Bavaria which he reduced in nia* by 
splitting, it up. lie invaded F’ranee, hut 
overreached liimself in attempts on die 
Fastern Fmpio*. 

Otto HI (980 1002). son of Otto H, came 
to the throne as a child td' tliree. His mother 
held the regency until her tleafh (96f), 
despite attempts to seize power hr the Duke 
of Bavaria, and was succeeded his r.rand- 
molher Adtdaide. Ihuiny caeuneei'otl first 
his cousin then his tutor into the papae\, lu* 
lived most of his short life in Home, whcmce 
he was driven hy the hostility of the people to 
Paterno, where he dkal, 

_Otto IV (r. 1174 12184. son of Henrv the 
Lion, elected emperor in 1198, was immedi¬ 
ately involved in rivahy for the throne with 
Philip of Swabia, al'ter wluise imnakn- m 1208 
a new election was held in vhi<*h Otto’s claim 
was re-established, and lie was erouiusl in 
1209, h'xeonmumieatetl i'or attaekmy 1 us- 
cany, Apulia and Sicily, lie was supplanted 
on the CJerman throne liy FVederieK of Sicily, 
C'ivil war I'olhnvtsl, and he vas tkiealed by 
Philip of France at ILnivines (I2M>. He lied 
to Saxony and F’rederick replaced tiim us 
emperor (see FurotKU'K H) in 1215. 

Ol’l'C), Nikolaus August (1832 9ip German 
engineer, bom near Sehlanmmlnid, invented 
in 1876 the four-.stroke internal eondmstion 
engine, the seciuence of (qx'rtdion of which is 
named the. Otto (’vr/e afttw him. 

OTWAY, I'lumias (lf>52 85), F'ngjisl’t tlrania- 
list, was born at 'Haition in Sussex, and from 
Winchester passed iit H»(>9 io ('hrist C’hureli 
CAllcge, Oxford. ^ He (pnltei! the university 
without a degree in 1672, faiUal utterly ;ts an 
actor, but made a fair hit with his tragedy 
Ak'ihimles ([()75). In it heautihil Mrs Barry 
made her first appearance, and with her 
Otway is said to have fallen in love. In 1676 
Betterton accepted liis t>tm Corfos* a good 
tragedy in rhyme. In 1677 Otwav translated 
Racine’s 7'itns and Berenice^ as well as 
Molicrc’s Cheats of Scapin. !n 1678 79 he 
veas in Flanders its a soldier: in the May of 
the former year appeared his coarse but 
diverting comedy, hnemlship In Fashion. 'Fhe 
year 1680 yielded two tragedies, I1te Orphan 
and Cains Marins, and his one important 
poem. The Poeds Complaint of his Muse; to 
1681 belongs 77/0 SoldleCs Fortune. His 
greatest work, Fenlee Presenmf or a Plot 
Discovered (1682), is a masterpiece of tragic 
passion. For a time he sinks out of sight, 
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to reappear again in 1684 with The Atheist^ 
a feeble comedy, and in February 1685 with 
Windsor Castle, a poem addressed to the 
new king, James 11. He died in poverty. In 
1719 a badly edited tragedy, Hcroick Friend¬ 
ship, was published as his. The best edition 
of his works is by Ghosh (1932). Sec R. G. 
Ham’s Otway and Lee (1931). 

OUD, Jacobus Johann Pieter, owd (1890- 
), Dutch architect, born at Purmcrend, 
collaborated with Mondrian (q.v.) and 
others in launching the review de Sfijl and 
became a pioneer of the modern architectural 
style based on simplified forms and pure 
planes. Appointed city architect at Rotter¬ 
dam in 1918, he designed a number of striking 
buildings, including municipal housing blocks. 
See study by Hitchcock (1931). 

OUDINOT,'(1) Nicolas Charles 
(1767-1847), marshal of France, born at 
Bar-le-Duc, served in the revolutionary wars. 
In 1805 he obtained the Grand (h*oss of the 
Legion of Honour and the command of ten 
reserve battalions, the ‘grenadiers Oudinot ’. 
He fought at Austerlitz and Jena, gained the 
battle of Ostrolcnka (1807), and helped at 
Fricdland. Conspicuous in the Austrian 
campaign of ltS09, he was created Marshal 
of France and Duke of Reggio. In 1810 he 
was charged with the occupation of Holland, 
and took part in the Russian campaign aiul 
in the battles of 1813 with the Russians and 
Austrians. He was one of the last to abandon 
Napoleon. At the second restoration he 
became a minister of state, commandcr-in- 
chief of the royal and national guards, peer 
of France, &c. In 1823 he commanded in 
Spain. Sec Lives by Nollct (1850) and 
Stiegler (1894), and Memoirs of Marshal 
Oudinot (trans. 1896). 

(2) Nicolas Charles Vidor, Duke of Reggio 
(1791-1863), son of (1), fought in Algeria, 
and commanded the expedition to Rome in 
1849. 

OUGIITREO, William, aw'tred (1575-1660), 
Fnglish mathematician, educated at Eton 
(where he was born) and Cambridge, wrote 
much on mathematics, notably Clavis 
Mathcmatica (1631), a text-book on arith¬ 
metic in which he introduced multiplication 
and proportion signs. ^ He invented the 
trigonometric abbreviations sin, cos, Sec. 
Another invention was a slide-rule. He died 
at AI bury, Surrey. 

OU!DA, wee'da, pseud, of Louise Ram6 or de 
la Ramec (1839-1908), English novelist. Born 
at Bury St Edmunds, she lived long in London, 
from 1874 made her home in Italy, and died 
in poverty at Lucca. She wrote Strathmore 
(1865), Under Two Flags (the best, 1868), and 
many other romantic novels as well as 
children’s stories. See Lives by Elizabeth Lee 
(1914), Y. B'rcnch (1938). 

OUSELEY, (1) Sir Frederick Arthur Gore, 
2m! Bart. (I825-89), English musician, son 
of (2), born in London, graduated at Oxford, 
where he became professor of Music in 1855. 
He was founder and benefactor of St 
Michael’s College, Tcnbiiry, to which ho 
bequeathed his music library. 

(2) Sir Gore, 1st Bart. (1770-1844), English 
diplomat and orientalist, father of (1), was 
ambassador in Persia (1810-15). 


(3) Sir William (1767-1842),^ orientalist, 
brother of (2), wrote on Persian history, 
language and literature, and on his travels in 
the Fast. His son, Sir William Gore (1797- 
1866), held important diplomatic offices in 
South America. 

OUTRAM, Sir James (1803-63), British 
soldier, the ‘ Bayard of India ’, was born at 
Buttcrlcy Hall, Derbyshire, the residence of 
his father, Benjamin Outram (1764-*!805), 
engineer, and was educated in Aberdeen. 
In 1819 ho Joined the Bombay native infantry, 
organized a corps of wild Bhils (1825-35), 
and was political agent in Gujrat (1835 38). 
In 1839 he atlendccT Sir John Ivcanc as aide- 
de-camp into Afghanistan, and did good 
service; and his eight days’ ride of 355 miles 
from Kclat through the Bolan Pass to the sea 
is famous. Political agent in Sind (1840), he 
defended the residency at Hyderabad against 
8000 Bcluchis (1843), and opposed Sir 
Charles Napier’s aggressive policy towards 
the Amir. He was afterwards resident at 
Salara and Baroda, and in 1854, on the eve 
of the annexation of Oudli, was made 
resident at Lucknow. In 1857 he com¬ 
manded the brief and brilliant Persian 
expedition, and he returned to India a G.C.B. 
when the Mutiny was raging. Lord Canning 
tendered him the command of the forces 
advancing to the relief of Lucknow, but he 
chivalrously waived the honour in favour of 
his old lieutenant, Havelock, and accom¬ 
panied him as a volunteer and as chief- 
commissioner of Oudh. Lucknow was 
rclicvctl, and Outram took command, only 
to be in turn himself besieged. He held the 
Alum-bagh against overwhelming odds, until 
Sir Colin Campbell relieved him; and his 
skilful movement up the Gumti led to a 
complete victory. For his services he was in 
1858 made lieutenant-general, thanked by 
Parliament, and created a baronet. He took 
his seat as a member of the Supremo Council 
at Calcutta, but in 1860 had to return to 
England. He spent a winter in Egypt. tHcd 
at Pan, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See Lives by Goldsmid (1880) and 
Trotter (1903), 

OVERBKCK, JolMSim F’riedridi (1789-1869), 
German painter, born at Liibeck, studied art 
at Vienna (1806-10), and settled in Rome, 
where he allied himself with the like-minded 
Cornelius, Schadow, Schnorr and Veit, who, 
from the stress they laid on religion and 
moral signiticance, were nicknamed the 
Nazarenes, and scoffed at as Church- 
Romanticists, Pre-Raphaelites, Sec. A 
Madonna (1811) brought Ovcrbcck into 
notice; and Bartlioldy, the Prussian consul, 
employed him to adorn his house witli 
Scripture subjects. He next painted in 
fresco, in the villa of the Marchese Massimo, 
five compositions from Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. In 1813 he became a Roman 
Catholic. His oil-pictures are inferior lo his 
frescoes. Sec Life by Atkinson (1882) and 
study by Heisc (1928). 

OVERBCJRY, Sir Thomas (158LH613), Eng¬ 
lish courtier and poet, was born at Compton- 
Scorpion, Warwickshire. After three years 
at Oxford (1595 98), he studied at the Middle 
Temple, then travelled on the Continent. 
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In 1601 at Edinburgh he met Robert Carr, 
afterwards minion of James I, who in 1611 
made him Viscount Rochester. The two 
became inseparable friends, and Overbury 
was, through Carr’s influence, knighted by 
James I in 1608. Meanwhile, in 1606, the 
lovely but profligate Frances Howard (1592- 
1632) had married the third Earl of Essex, 
and had intrigued with more than one lover— 
Carr the most favoured. Overbury had 
played pander; but when Carr proposed to 
get Lady Essex divorced, and marry her, he 
declared she might do for a mistress but not 
for a wife. Lady Essex offered Sir Davy 
Wood £1000 to assassinate him. On April 26, 
1613, Overbury, on a trivial and illegal 
pretext—his refusal to go on an embassy— 
was thrown into the Tower, where on Sep¬ 
tember 15 he was poisoned. Three months 
later Carr (now Earl of Somerset) and his 
paramour were married. But in 1615 an 
inquiry was instituted, and four of the 
humbler instruments were hanged. In May 
1616 the countess pleaded guilty, and the 
earl was found guilty; but by a stretch of the 
royal prerogative they were pardoned. In 
1622 they were released from the Tower; 
and Somerset survived till 1645. Overbury’s 
works, posthumous and partly spurious, 
include The Wife (1614), a didactic poem; 
Characters (1614; partly his); and Cnimms 
faVn from King James'*s Table (1715; doubt¬ 
ful). Rimbault collected them in 1856. Sec 
Amos’s The Great Oyer of Tolsotiing (1846), 
Whibley’s Essays in Biography (1913) and 
Parry’s Overbury Mystery (1925). 
OVERLAND, Armilf (1887- ), Norwegian 

lyric poet, born at Kristiansund, wrote 
patriotic lyrics and from 1940 was prominent 
in the resistance movement. He was interned 
in a concentration camp in I94l~45. 
OVERSTONE, Samuel Jones Loyd, Baron 
(1796-1883), English economist, born in 
London, entered his father’s banking house, 
later merged in the London and Weshninster 
Bank, and established himself as a leading 
authority on banking and currency by his 
famous series of tracts (1837-57). Whig 
M.P. for Hythe in 1819-26, he was made a 
peer in 1850. 

OVID, in full Publius Ovidius Naso (43 u.c.- 
A.D. 17), Latin poet, born at Sulmo (Solmona), 
in the Abruzzi, son of a well-to-do eqiies, was 
trained for the bar; but in spite of extra¬ 
ordinary forensic aptitude, he gave his whole 
energies to poetry, and visited Athens. His 
first literary success was his tragedy Medea, 
Then came his Epistolae or Heroides, imagi¬ 
nary love-letters from ladies of the heroic 
days to their lords, and his Amores^ short 
poems about his mistress, Corinna. His 
Medicamina Faciei (a practical poem on 
artificial aids to personal beauty) seems to 
have been preliminary to his true master- 
work, the Ars Amandi, or Ars Amatoria, in 
three books, which appeared about 1 n.c., 
:^lIowed by a subsidiary book entitled 
Remedia Amor is. His second period of 
poetic activity opens with the Metamorphoses, 
in fifteen books, and with the Fasti, designed 
to be m twelve, of which six only were 
completed. Midway in composition he was 
Damsnea (a.d. 8), for some reason unknown, 


to lomi on the Black Sea. 'There he died 
in A.D. 17. On his way from Rome he began 
his third period with the elctpcs which he 
published in live books, the I'ristia. Similar 
in tone and Ihcmic arc (he four books of tlic 
Epistolae ex Panto. His this, written in 
imitation of Callimachus, and his Ihilieutlca, 
a poem extant only in lYagmcnts, complete 
the list of his remains. A master of metrical 
form, Ovid is the most voluminous of Latin 
poets. Sec the monograph by /ingcrle 
(1869-71), and books by A. CluiVch (1876) 
Rand (1926), Wright (1938). 

OVIEDO V VALDES, Gmui\lo lleniamlez cle, 
ce val-doys' (1478 1557), Spanish 
historian, bom at Madrid, was sent ti) San 
Domingo in 1514 as inspeetor-g.encral of 
gold-mines, and, as historiof,raphcr of the 
Indies, wrote after his reluin a history 
llicrcof (1526; trans. by Eden, 1555). 

OWEN, (I) John (<'. I5i>() l<>22), Welsh 

epigrammatist, born at Llanarmon, Ewllheli. 
became a fellow of New College, Oxford, in’ 
1584, and about 1594 a schoolmaster at 
Warwick. His Latin Epigra/nnitifa ( 1 ()l)t> 13 ; 
best cd. by Renouurd, Paris 1794) have been* 
live times translated into Pngjish since l<)19. 

(2) John (1616 83), English Puritan, born 
at StadhaiufTlon vicarage, Oxfortlshirc, took 
his B.A. in 1631 tVom (Jueen’s <'ollcg,e, 
Oxford, and in 1637 was tiriveu from Oxford 
by dislike to laiud’s statutes. Some years he 
spent as private chaplain; (hen in 1(>42 he 
removed to Lt>ntion, and published 77/r 
Display of Arnunlanisnp a work I'or wliieli he 
was rewarded with the living of E'ordham in 
Essex. In I64() he removed to t'og,geshall, 
and sliowcd his preference for Itulependency 
over Presbyterianism. Oromwell carried hiiii 
in 1649 as Ins chaplain to Ireland, wlierc he 
regulated (he alFains of Trinity ('oUege. Next 
year (1650) he went wit!) C'romwell to 
Scotland. In lf)51 52 he became tlean of 
Christ Church and vice-chancelhn' of Oxford 
University. Here he wrote a mmiber of 
theological works. He was one of the 'friers 
appointcil to purge the church of scamlaknis 
ministers. He opposed the giving, the crown 
to the Protector, and the year after (‘romwcIP.s 
death he was cjcelcd from his deanery. He 
bought an estate at Stadhainpton, and formed 
a congregation. In 1673 he became pastor in 
Lcadcnhall Street. To the end he preached 
and wrote incessantly. See Orme’s Memoirs 
(1820), and Life by 'Thomason, iirelixed 
Goold’s edition of Owen’s works (1850 


oir Kicisaro (jstH 92), English zoolo¬ 
gist, born at laincastcr, studied medicine at 
E-dmburgh and at 8( Bartholomew’s; became 
curator m the museum of the Royal College 
01 burgeons, where he produced a marvellous 
. descriptive catalogues; and in 
1834-55 he lectured as professor of Conn 
parativc Anatomy, for two years at Bartholo¬ 
mew s, and afterwards at the College of 
He was a commissioner of health 
(1843^46), and (or the Cireat Exhibition of 
185 . In 1856 he became superintendent 
natural history department of the 
British Museum, hut continued to teach at 
y/® Tn«tHution and elsewhere, E'.R.S. 
(1834), president of the British Association 
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(1857), associate of the French Institute 
(1859), C.B. (1873), K.C.B. (1883), he was 
also the recipient of many scientific medals, 
degrees and honorary titles from many 
nations. His essay on Parthenogenesis was a 
pioneer work. A pre-Darwinian, he main¬ 
tained a cautious attitude to detailed evolu¬ 
tionist theories. See Life by his grandson 
(1894). 

(4) Robert (1771-1858), Welsh social 
reformer, was born, a saddler’s son, at 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire. At ten he was 
put into a draper’s shop at Stamford, and by 
nineteen had risen to be manager of a 
cotton-mill. In 1799 he married the daughter 
of David Dale (q.v.), the philanthropic 
owner of the New Lanark cotton-mills, 
where next year he settled as manager and 
part-owner. He laboured to teach his 
workpeople the advantages of thrift, clean¬ 
liness, and good order, and established infant 
education. FIc began social propagandism 
in A New View of Society (1813), and finally 
adopted socialism; he lost much of his 
inOuence by his utterances on religion. His 
socialistic theories were put to the test in 
experimental communities at Orbiston near 
Bothwcll, and later at New Harmony in 
Indiana, in County Clare, and in Hampshire, 
but all were unsuccessful. In 1828 his 
connection with New Lanark ceased; and, 
his means having been exhausted, the 
remainder of his days were spent in secularist, 
socialistic and spiritualistic propagandism. 
See Holyoake, Co-operation in Enghimf 
(1875); Owen’s Autobiography (1857 58); 
also Lives by Booth (1869), Jones (1890), 
l>odmore(1906). Cole (1925). 

(5) Robert Dale (1801 77), son of (4), born 
in Glasgow, went to America in 1825 to help 
in the New Harmony colony. He settled in 
America in 1827, edited the Free Inquirer in 
New York, was a member of the Indiana 
legislature, and entered congress in 1843. 
Later he helped to remodel the constitution 
of Indiana; acted first as charg<^ d'affaires, 
next as minister at Naples (i853“58); and 
was an abolitionist and spiritualist. See his 
autobiography (1874), Two other sons of 
(4), David Dale (1807-60) and Richard (1810- 
1890), were notable geologists. 

(6) Wilfred (1893-1918), English poet of 
World War 1, killed in action on the Western 
Front. His poems were edited by his friend 
Siegfried Sassoon (1920). They were dis¬ 
tinguished by the use of assonance in place 
of rhyme. Sec Life by Welland (1960). 

OWEN AF GRUFFYDD (d. 1169), prince of 
Gwynedd or North Wales, fiercely resisted 
Henry H, but ultimately submitted. 

OWEN GLENDOWER, See Glendowbr. 

OWENS, (1) dames Cleveland (Jesse) (1913- 
), American athlete, born in Decatur, 
Alabama, won three gold medals, and was a 
member of a winning U.S. relay team, at the 


1936 Olympic Games at Berlin. Snubbed on 
that occasion by Hitler, who refused to shake 
hands with him as a gold medallist because 
he was coloured, at the 1956 Games he was 
President Eisenhower’s personal represen¬ 
tative. 

(2) John (1790-1846), a Manchester cotton- 
merchant, who left £96,655 for the foundation 
of an unscctarian college there, now a 
university. 

(3) Robert Bowie (1870--1940), American 
chemist and engineer, professor at Nebraska, 
McGill and Philadelphia, invented a dificren- 
tiation machine, an electric accelerometer 
and an electromagnetic system for guiding 
ships and aeroplanes. Ho is sometimes 
credited with the discovery of alpha-rays, 

OWENSON, Sydney. Sec Moiuun (5). 
OXENSTJERNA, or O.xcnstero, ComM Axe! 
(1583-1654), Swedish statesman, was trained 
for the church, but entered the public service 
in 1602, and from 1612 till his death was 
chancellor. He negotiated peace with 
Denmark, with Russia, with Poland; and 
though he sought to prevent Giistavus 
Adolphus from plunging into the I'hirty 
Years’ War, he supported him in it loyally 
throughout, and on his death kept the 
Swedish armies together and sustained the 
Protestant cause. His eldest son, Joliaii 
(1611 57), was a diplomatist; another, lYik 
(1624 56), succeeded his father as chancellor, 
OXFORD, Earl of Sec AsQunir, IIarij'.y, 
Vmuv. 

OYAMA, hviio, Friiice (1842-1916), Japanese 
field-marshal (Hon. O.M. 1906), born in 
Satsuma, took Port Arthur and Wei-hei-Wei 
from China (1894-95), and commanded 
against Russia (1904 05). 

OZANAM, Anfoine Frederic (1813 -53), 
French literary historian, a Neo-Catholic of 
the school ol Lacordairc, and one of the 
founders of the Society of St Vincent de 
Paul, born at Milan, became in 1841 professor 
of Foreign Literature at the Sorbonne. He 
wrote Dante et la Ptiilosophie eathofique 
(1839), Histoire de la civilisation cm siN'le 
(1845; trails. 1868), and Ftitdes gennaniqnes 
(1847-49). Sec Lives by O’Meara (1876), 
Baunard (1912); and Letters (trans. 1886). 
OZENFANT, Amdddc, o- 2 d-fa (1886- ), 

French artist, born at St Ouentin, was 
the leader of the Purist movement in Paris 
and published a manifesto of Purism with 
Lc Corbusier in 1919. From 1921 to 1925 
they published an avant-garde magazine, 
Esprit nouveau^ and in 1925 the book Ixi 
Peinture moderne. His still-lifes ba.scd on 
this theory reduce vases and jugs to a static 
counterpoint of two-dimensional shapes. 
Ho founded art schools in London (1935) 
and New York (1938); his publications 
include Art (1928) and his diaries for the 
years 193I -34. See the monograph by K. 
Nicrendorf (1931L 
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PAASIKIVI, Jiio Kiisti, pah'- (1870-1956), 
Finnish statesman, born in Tampere, became 
conservative prime minister after the civil 
war in 1918. Although a champion of 
independence for his country, he recognized 
the necessity for friendly relations with her 
giant neighbour, Russia. He took part in all 
Finnish-Soviet negotiations since the treaty 
of Tartu (1920), sought to avoid war in 
September 1939, conducted the armistice 
negotiations and became prime minister 
again in 1944 and succeeded Mannerhcim as 
president (1946-56). 

PACHECO, Francisco, pa-chay'ko (1571- 
1654), Spanish painter, was born and died 
at Seville. Influenced by Raphael, he painted 
portraits and historical subjects, and he 
opened a school of art at Seville, where 
Velasquez was his pupil and became his son- 
in-law. He wrote a notable technical treatise 
Arte die la pintura (1639). 

PACHELBEL, Johann, paKn'ehbcl (r. 1653 ™ 
1706), German composer and organist, born 
in Nuremberg, held a variety of organist's 
posts before, in 1695, he returned to Nurein- 
berg as organist of St Sebalds' Church. His 
works had a profound influence upon J. S. 
Bach. 

PACHMANN, Vladimir dc, paKn'- (1848* 
1933), pianist, born at Odessa, studied at 
Vienna, and won fame as an interpreter of 
Chopin. 

PACFIOMIUS (4th cent.), an Egyptian, 
superseded the system of solitary recluse life 
by founding (c. a.d. 318), the first monastery 
on an island in the Nile. 

PACKARD, Alpheus Spring (1839-1905), 
American zoologist, born at Brunswick, 
Maine, was assistant to Agassiz, state 
entomologist of Massachusetts (1871-”73), 
and from 1878 professor at Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. He wrote a life of Lamarck 
(1901) and books on entomology. 
PADEREWSKI, Ignace Jan, pad-e-ref'shea 
(1860-1941), Polish pianist, composer and 
patriot, born at Kurylowka in Podolia, 
began to play as an infant of three. He 
studied at Warsaw, becoming professor in 
the Conservatoire there in 1878. In 1884 he 
taught in the Strasbourg Conservatoire, but 
thereafter became a virtuoso, appearing with 
prodigious success in Europe and America. 
He became director of Warsaw Conservatoire 
in 1909. In 1919 he was one of the first 
premiers of Poland, for whose freedom he 
had striven. Very soon, however, he retired 
from politics and went to live in Switzerland. 
He resumed concert work for some years, but 
when Poland’s Provisional Parliament was 
established in Paris in 1940, Paderewski 
was elected president. He died in Switzer¬ 
land. 

PADILLA, Juan de, pa-deeVya (1490-1521), a 
Spanish popular hero, was commandant of 
Saragossa under Charles V, headed an 
insurrection against the intolerable taxation, 
and after some successes was defeated (April 


23, 1521) and beheaded. ISis wife held 
Toledo against the royal forces. 

PAGANINI, Nicolo (1784 1840),^ Italian 
violin virtuoso, was horn, a porter’s son, at 
Genoa. He gave his first concert in 1793 
began his professiomi! tours in Italy in 1805, 
in 1828*31 made a great sensation in Austria 
and Germany, Paris and London. His 
dexterity and technical brilliance aec|uired an 
almost legendary reputation and it was said 
that he was in league with the devil. Despite 
grossly exaggerated accounts of his career, 
he can he said to have revolutioni/cd violin 
technique. Among his inn<naitit)ns was the 
use of stopped harmonics. See sludv by 
G. 1. C. dc Courcy (1958). 

PAGE, (1) Sir BVederick I Inndkp (I 885 ), 

Englisli pioneer aircraft designer and engineer 
in 1909 foundetl the firm ol' aeronautical 
engineers which bears hi.s name. Ifis twin- 
engined 0/400 (1918) was (MIC of the tairlicst 
heavy bombers, and his llampden and 
Halifax bombers were used in the second 
World War; his civil aircraft include the 
Hannibal, llcrmcs aiul Herald transpt^rts. 
He was knighted in 1942. 

(2) 'rhomas Nelson (1853 1922). American 
diplomat, borii at Oakland, Va,. praeli.sed 
law at Richino'nd, wrote nianv stories, some 
in Negro dialect, and bceaine \ LS. ainbassailor 
to Italy in 1913. 

(3) Walter Hines ( 1855 1918), American 

diplomat, born in N. C'arolina, edited the 
Foniffidm) 95), Afianfie Mont/dv 9n), 

World\s Work (1900 13), and heeamc U.S. 
ambassador in London in 19 1 p See fus Ufe 
and Letters by Hendrick (1922). 

PAGftS. Sec GAUNn'U“PA<a\s. 

PAGET, (I) Sir (;eorge Edward (1809 92), 
born at Yarmouth, studied at (‘ambridge, 
and in 1872 became regjns professiir of 
Physic there. Sec his Lee fares, with memoir 
by C. n. Paget (1893). 

(2) Sir Jiinies (1814 9<p, iirother of (1), 
born at YarnH>uth, wrote staiulartl / eetirres 
on Surgical Pafito/ogv and ('Unieal Leefutes. 
See Memoirs (1901) by his son, Steplum 
Paget, 

(3) Violet. See Lrr, VruNON. 

PAIN, Burry Eric Odell (llh)7 1<)28), L'nglish 
luimorou.s novelist and fxirodist, horn in 
Cambridge, wrote Eliza (1900), Eliza's Son 
(1913), &c. 

PAINE, Thomas (1737 1809), P’ngjish deist 
and radical, wa.s born at Thetford, the son 
of an cx-Quakcr slay-maker, had by turn.s 
been slay-maker and marine, sclioolmaster, 
exciseman, and lolxtcconist, when in 1774 he 
sailed for Philadelphia. In 1776 his pamphlet 
Common Sense tirgued for complete indepen¬ 
dence; his Crisis came a year later; and 
Paine, then serving with the American army, 
was made secretary to the committee of 
foreign atfairs. He lost tiuit post in 1779 
for divulging state secrets, hut was appointed 
clerk of the Pennsylvania legislature, and in 
1785 received from congress S3000 and a 
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farm, in 1787 he returned to England, where 
in 1791-92 he published The Rights of Matiy 
most iamoLis of the replies to Burke’s 
Reflections, which involved many in heavy 
penalties. Paine had slipped olt to Paris, 
having been elected by Pas-dc-Calais deputy 
to the National Convention. He voted with 
the Girondists, proposed to oficr the king an 
asylum in America, and so olTending the 
Robespierre faction, in 1794 was imprisoned; 
just before his arrest having written part i 
of The Age of Reason, in favour of Deism. 
Pari ij appeared in 1795, and a portion of 
part iii in 1807, The book alienated Washing¬ 
ton and most of his old friends. After an 
imprisonment of eleven months he was 
released ^ and restored to his scat in the 
Convention, _ but became disgusted with 
French politics. In 1802 he returned to 
America, and he died at New York. There 
are editions of his works by Mendum (1850) 
and Moncurc Conway (4 vols. 1895 96); 
among biographies arc those by ‘ Fiancis 
Oldys ’ (i.c. George Chalmers, 1791), 
Cheetham (1809), Rickman (1814), Sherwin 
(1819), Vale (1841), Blanchard (1860), 
Conway (1892), B. Sedgwick (1899), Gould 
(1925), Best (1927), Pearson (1937), C. Cohen 
(1945), W. E. Woodward (N.Y. 1945), U. M. 
Fast (N.Y. 1946). 

PAINLEVE, Paul, pUe-vay (1863 1933), 
French mathematician and katesman, born 
in Paris, wa^s professor at Lille, the Sorhonne, 
and the Ecole polytcchnique, repeatedly 
minister for war, twice air minister, and 
twice (1917, 1925) premier. 

PAIN'FER, )VilIiam (71540 94), Bnglish trans¬ 
lator, studied at Cambridge, was master of 
Sevenoaks school, but in 1561 became clerk 
of ordnance in the 'lower. His Palace of 
Pleasure (1566 67; ed. Miles, 1930), largely 
composed of stories from Boccaccio, Ban- 
dello, and Margaret of Navarre, became 
popular, and was the main source whence 
many dramatists drew their plots; Shakes¬ 
peare among them. 

PAISIELLO, Giovanni (1740 1816), Italian 
composer, born at Taranto, studied at 
Naples, wrote at first only church music, 
but turned successfully to opera, and in 
1776-84 was court musician to the Fmpress 
Catharine at St Petersburg. In 1799 he was 
appointed director of national music by 
the republican government of France and 
later enjoyed the patronage of Napoleon. 
He returned to Naples in 18(M. Paisiello was 
the most successful Neapolitan opera 
composer of his time; his Barhiere ill Seviglia 
was so popular that Rossini’s use of the same 
libretto met with considerable hostility, but 
his ninety-odd pieces arc seldom if ever 
staged today, possibly because of their 
comparative supcrficialily, though they 
contain a wealth of delightful tunes, one of 
which, Nel cor pih non mi sento, was used 
by both Beethoven and Paganini as a tfiemc 
for variations. 

PALACIO VALDES. See ValdLs (1). 
PALACKV, WMtiUk, paTat^ski 0798-1876), 
was a Czech publicist and politician in 
Prague, and the most distinguished historian 
of Bohemia. 

FALAFOX Y MELZI, Jos6 (k, -/okh' (1780- 


1847), Spanish patriot, nominally head of the 
heroic defence of Saragossa (July 1808 to 
February 1809), was carried prisoner to 
France, and not rcleasctl until 1813. Be was 
made Duke of Saragossa (1836) and grandee 
of Spain (1837). 

PALESTRINA, Giovanni Pierluigi da (1525 * 
1594), Italian composer, born at Palestrina, 
was sent at the age of ten to the choir school 
of Sta Maria Maggiore at Rome, where ho 
learnt composition and organ playing. In 
1544 he became organist and maeslro di canto 
at the cathedral of St Agapil in his native 
town, and at the age of twenty-two married 
the heiress of a well-to-do citizen. I'he new 
pope, Julius III, had been bisliop of Palestrina 
and aware of the talent possessed by his late 
organist, appointed him master of the Julian 
choir at St Peter’s, for which he composed 
many fine masses. In 1555 Julius engineered 
him into the exclusive and highly privileged 
PcuUilical Choir without an cnlrancc exainin- 
ation or the customary election by existing 
members, but Paul IV, coming to the papal 
throne in the same your, tightened up the 
regulations and Palestrina was compulsorily 
retired. He now became choirmaster at tlio 
Latcran, but walked out witlunil notice in 
L^iO, probably owing to his disagreement 
with economy cuts imposed by (he impover¬ 
ished canons. In 1561 he returned to Sta 
Maria Maggiore as choirmaster, remaining 
until 1567, though only on a part-time basis 
after 1565, when ho was appoinleil music 
master at tlic new INmiaii Seminary set up 
by^tlie C’ouncil of Trent. The years helween 
1572 and 1580 were tragic ones for Palestrina, 
who during this time lost his wile and three 
sons in the terrible epidemics which inter¬ 
mittently ravaged Rome. liight months 
after Jiis wife’s death he was married again, 
this time to a wealthy widow who had come 
into a furrier’s husincss, which he took over, 
apparently with success. A great task 
entrusted to him at this time was the revision 
of the Gradual, ordained in 1577 by the 
Council of Trent, a monumental labour 
which was abandoned after a few years. He 
continued to live in Rome, composing and 
working at St Peter’s, refusing, an oiler from 
the Duke of Mantua, an old friend of his, 
to become his musical director. He died in 
Rome, February 2, 1594, and was buried in. 
wSt Peter’s. Palc.strina\s place as the most 
distinguished composer of the. Rcmiissancc is 
unchallenged, as is his status as one of the 
greatest figures in musical liistory, to whom 
generations of later composers, including 
Bach, Mozart, Wagner, Ij’szt and Debussy, 
have acknowledged their debt. His works 
include over 90 masses and a large number of 
motets, hymns and other liturgical pieces as 
well as some excellent madrigals. Apart from 
a few organ ricercari of doubtful authenlicity, 
no instrumental music has been ascrilied to 
him. His compositions, free from senti¬ 
mentality yet with an extraordinary depth of 
feeling, are characlerized by an uncanny 
skill ill the handling of contrapuntal texiure, 
but also contain examples of homopliony 
and subtle dissontinces which arc immensely 
dfcclive chorally. Having in its original 
lorm no division into bars, his music is free- 
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flowing and unhampered by rhythmic 
conventions. See Life by Baini (Rome 1828), 
and studies by Coates (1938) and Jeppesen 
(1946); also H. K. Andrews, An Introduction 
to the Technique of Palestrina (1958). 

PALEY, William (1743-1805), English theo¬ 
logian, born at Peterborough, fellow and 
tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge (1768- 
1776), published Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy (1785), expounding a 
form of utilitarianism. In 1790 appeared his 
most original work, Horae Paulinae, the aim 
ofwhich is to prove the great improbability of 
the hypothesis that the New Testament is a 
cunningly devised fable. It was followed in 
1794 by his famous Evidences of Christianity. 
In 1802 he published perhaps the most widely 
popular of all his works, Natural Theology, 
or Evidences of the Existence and Attributes 
of the Deity. See the Life by Meadley 

PALGRAVE, (1) Sir Francis (1788-1861), 

English historian, was born in London, the 
son of Meyer Cohen, a Jewish stockbroker, 
but on his marriage (1823) he assumed his 
mothcr-in-law’s maiden name. He was 
called to the bar in 1827; and, knighted in 
1832, was in 1838 appointed deputy-keeper 
of Records. Among his works are The 
English Commonwealth (1832), Hie Merchant 
and the Friar, and a History of Normandy 
and of England (1851-64 incomplete). He 
also edited Parliamentary Writs (1830-34), 
Rotuli Curiae Regis (1835), Ancient Kalendars 
of the Treasury of the Exchequer (1836), and 
Documents illustrating the History of Scotland 
(1837). A collected edition of his historical 
works (1919-22) was started by his third son, 
Sir Pobert Harry Inglis (1827-1919), political 
economist. 

(2) Francis Turner (1824-97), eldest son of 
(1), poet and critic, born in London, became 
scholar of Balliol, Oxford, and fellow of 
Exeter, was successively vicc-principal of a 
training college, private secretary to Earl 
Granville, an official in the education 
department, and professor of Poetry at 
Oxford (1886-95). His works include Idylls 
and Songs (1854), Essays on Art (1866), 
Hymns (1867), Lyrical Poems (1871), Visions 
of England (1881), and Landscape in Poetry 
(1897). He is best known as the editor of the 
Golden Treasury of English Lyrics (1861, 
re-edited 1896; poor 2nd series, 1897); 
Children's Treasury of Lyrical Poetry (1875); 
Sonnets and Songs of Shakespeare (1877); 
selections from Herrick (1877) and Keats 
(1885); and Treasury of Sacred Song (1889). 
See Life (1899) by G. F. Palgrave, his 
daughter. 

(3) Sir Reginald Francis Douce (1829-1904), 
K.C.B. (1892), fourth son of (1), was in 1886 
appointed clerk to the House of Commons, 
and wrote on parliamentary practice and 
history. 

(4) William Gifford (1826-88), second son 
of (1), graduated at Oxford in 1846. He 
joined the Bombay Native Infantry, but 
becoming a Jesuit, studied at Rome, and was 
sent as a missionary to Syria, For Napoleon 
III he went disguised as a physician on a 
daring expedition through Arabia (1862-63), 
described in his (untrustworthy) Narrative 
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of a Year's Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia (1865), Quitting the Jesuits 
in 1864, he was sent by the British government 
in 1865 to treat for the release of the captives 
in Abyssinia. He became consul at 1’rebi- 
zoncl, St Thomas and Manila; consul- 
general in Bulgaria I878, and Siam 1880; and 
British minister to Uruguay 1884. There he 
married, was reconciled to the church, and 
died. 

PALISSY, Bernard (c, 1509 89), French 

potter, was born in Agon, and, after wander¬ 
ing for ten years over France as a glass- 
painter, about 1538 married and settled at 
Saintes. Resolved to discover how to make 
enamels, he neglected all else and experi¬ 
mented for sixteen years, exhausting all his 
resources, but was at length rewarded with 
success (1557). His ware bearing in high 
relief plants and animals coloured to repre¬ 
sent nature, soon made him famous; and, 
though as a llugucnot Ik was in 1562 
imprisoned, he wa.^ speedily released and 
taken into royal favour. In 1564 he estab¬ 
lished his workshop at the I'uilories, and was 
specially exempted from the massacre of 
St Bartholomew (1572).^ louring 1575 84 he 
lectured on natural history, physics atid 
agriculture. In 1588 he was again arrested 
as a Huguenot and was thrown into the 
Bastille of Bucy, where he died. Palissy’s 
writings^ with an account of his experiences, 
were edited by A, France (1880). Sec Life 
by FI. Morlcy (1852), and French ones by 
Audiat (1868), Burty (1886), Dupuy (1902) 
and Levoux (1928). 

PALLADIO, Andrea (1518 80), Italian archi¬ 
tect, was born and died at Viccn/.a. lie 
founded modern Italian architecture, as 
distinguished from the earlier Italian Renais¬ 
sance. The Palladian style is modelled on 
the ancient Roman as apprehended by 
Vitruvius. His Quattro IJhri delf Archlteh 
tura (1570) greatly innucnccd his successors, 
especially Inigo Jones, whose notes are given 
in Lconi’s Eng. trans. (1715), and C’hrislophcr 
Wren. Sec Lives by B. F. b'lclchcr (1902), 
Zanella (1880), Barichella (1880). 
PALLADIOS, (1) St, is said to have been sent 
‘ in Scotiam in 430, by Pope Gcicstinc; but 
the Scotia here meant was certainly Ireland, 
Skene doubts if Palladius was ever in Scotland 
till after his death, when St 'reman brought 
his relics to Fordoun in Kincardineshire. 

(2) Eulilius Faurus Aemiliamis (4th cent. 
A.D.), Roman author, who wrote Oe Re 
Rustica (On Agriculture), in fourteen books. 
PALLAS, Peter Simon (1741 -1811), born at 
Berlin, was in 1768 invited to St Petersburg 
by the Empress Catharine as an Cininent 
naturalist. He spent six years (1768 74) 
expiring the Urals, the Kirghiz Steppes, the 
Altai range, part of Siberia, and the steppes of 
the Volga, returning with an extraorclinary 
treasure of specimens; and he wrote a series 
of works on the geography, ethnography, 
flora and fauna of the regions visited. He 
settled in the Crimea. 

PALLAVICINO, Sforza, -vMieHml (1607- 
1667), Italian historian, became in 163S a 
Jesuit, and a cardinal in 1659. His best- 
known work is Istorla del ConcUio dl Trento 
(1656-57), a reply to the work of Sarpi. 
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PALMA, Jacopo, called Palma VcccMo (‘ Old 
Palma ’) (c. 1480-1528), stands at the head 
of the second class of great Venetian artists. 
His pictures are sacred subjects or portrait 
groups. See work by Locatcili (1890). His 
brother’s grandson, Jacopo (1544-1628), 
called II Giovanc (‘ the Younger ’)» painted 
poorish religious pictures. 

PALMER, (1) Daniel David (1845-1913), 
American osteopath and founder of chiro¬ 
practic, born at Toronto, settled at Daven¬ 
port, Iowa, where he lirst practised spinal 
adjustment and founded the Palmer School 
of Chiropractic in 1898. Later he estab¬ 
lished a college of chiropractic at Portland, 
Oregon. 

(2) Edward Henry (1840-82), English 
orientalist, was born at Cambridge, and at 
the university he devoted himself to oriental 
studies. In 1871 he was appointed Lord 
Almoner’s professor of Arabic at Cambridge, 
and in 1874 he was called to the bar. In 1881 
he turned journalist, writing principally for 
the Standard, in 1882, on the eve of Arabi’s 
Egyptian rebellion, sent by gov rnment to 
win over the Sinai tribes, he, Capl. Gill, R.E., 
and Lieut. Charrington, R.N., wore murdered 
in the ravine of Wady Sadr. Among Palmer’s 
works are the Desert of the Exodus (1871) and 
a translation of the Koran (1880). Sec Life by 
Besant (1883), and Haynes, Man-hunting in 
the Desert (1894), 

(3) Roundel! and William. See Selborne. 

(4) Samuel (1805-81), English landscape 
painter and etcher, born m London, produced 
chieOy water-colours in a mystical and 
imaginative style derived from Blake, who 
was his friend. His work, outmoded during 
his lifetime by the Victorian demand for 
realistic sentimentality, is now assessed at 
its true value. 

PALMERSTON, Henry John Temple, 3rd 
Viscount (1784-1865), was born at 20 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, of the Irish 
branch of the ancient English family of 
Temple. In 1800 he went to Edinburgh 
University, in 1802 he succeeded his father, 
and in 1803 matriculated at Cambridge. As 
Tory candidate for the university he was 
rejected in 1806, elected in 1807 for Newport 
(Wight); but from 1811 he represented his 
alma mater for twenty years, and only lost 
his seat when he supported the Reform Bill. 
Afterwards he was returned for South 
Hampshire, lost his seat in 1835, but found a 
seat for Tiverton. He was junior lord of 
the Admiralty and secretary at war under 
Perceval, the Earl of Liverpool, Canning, 
Goderich and the Duke of Wellington 
(1809-28). His official connection with the 
Tory party ceased in 1828. The Duke’s 
government was swept away in 1830, and 
Earl Grey offered the seals of the foreign 
office to Palmerston. For the first time on 
record England and France acted in concert. 
Palmerston took a leading pan in securing 
the independence of Belgium, in establishing 
the thrones of Isabella of Spain and Maria of 
Portugal, and in endeavouring, in alliance 
with Austria and Turkey, to check Russian 
influence in the East. In 1841 Palmerston 
went out of office with the Whigs on the 
question of free trade in corn, and under 


Lord John Russell in 1846 resumed the seals 
of the Foreign Office. His second term was 
embarrassed by the Spanish marriages (see 
Guizot), the revolutions in 1848, the rupture 
between Spain and Great Britain, the atfair 
of Don Pacilico (a Gibraltar Jew living in 
Athens, who claimed the privileges of a 
British subject), and the consequent quarrel 
with Greece. His self-asserting character, 
his brusque speech, his interlcrcnccs in 
foreign alfairs, were little calculated to 
conciliate opponents at home, and secured 
for ‘ Firebrand Palmerston ’ many enemies 
abroad. A vote of censure on the foreign 
policy was in 1850 carried in the House of 
Lords, but defeated in the Lower House. In 
December 1851 Palmerston expressed to the 
French ambassador his approbation of the 
coup d'iltat of Louis Napoleon, without 
consulting cither the premier or the Queen, 
and Lord John Russell advised his resigna¬ 
tion. Next February he shattered the Russell 
administration on a Militia Bill. He refused 
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secretary in Aberdeen’s coalition (1852), 
whose fall (1855) brought Palmerston the 
premiership. He vigorously prosecuted the 
Russian war. Defeated in 1857 on Cobden's 
motion condemning the Chinese war, he 
appealed to the country, and met the House 
of Commons with a largely increased majority, 
but fell in February 1858, over the Conspiracy 
Bill. In June 1859 he again became first 
lord, and kept the post till his death the 
chief events the American civil war, Napo¬ 
leon’s war with Austria, and the Ausiro- 
Prussian war with Denmark. It was his 
ambition to be the minister of a nation rather 
than of a political party, and his opponents 
admitted that he held office with more general 
acceptance than any minister since Chatham. 
He IS buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
Lives by Dulling and Ashley (5 vols. 1870-76). 
Anthony Trollope (1882), Lloyd Sanders 
(1888), the Duke of Argyll (1892), Gucdalla 
h926l IJell (1936), Webster (1951) and 
Connell (1957), 

PALMIERl, Lu%i (1807-96), Italian meteoro¬ 
logist, became m 1847 professor at Naples, 
and in 1854 director of the Vesuvius obser¬ 
vatory. He invented a rain gauge and other 
meteorological instruments. 


PALTOCK, Robert (1697-1767), English 
writer, born in London, and bred to the law, 
wrote Peter Wilkins (1751); its authorship 
remained a mystery till 1835. See Bullen’^s 
edition (1884) and Athenaeum 1884-85. 

PALUDAN-MOLLER, Frederik (1809*76), 
Danish poet, wrote poems, dramas and 
romances. , But his fame rests on Adam I/omo 
(1841-49), a humorous, satiric, didactic 
poem. See Brandos, Eminent Authors (1886), 
and a study by F, Lange (1899). 

PANCRAS, St (d. 304), Christian martyr, son 
of a heathen noble or Phrygia, was baptized 
at Rome, but immediately afterwards was 
slain in the Diocletian persecution, beina 
only fourteen years old. " 


PANDER, Christian Heinrich (1794-1865), 
Russian scientist, was born at Riga. At 
WQrzburg he did valuable research on chide 
development in the egg, with particular 
regard to the embryonic layers now called 
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by his name. Having published his findings 
in i8i7, in 1820 he accompanied as a natu¬ 
ralist a Russian mission to Bokhara, and 
was elected a member of the St Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences in 1826. 

PANDULF, Cardinal ^ (d. 1226), Italian 

prelate, the commissioner sent (1213) by 
Innocent ill to King John, who returned to 
England as legate (1218 ”21), and in 1218 was 
made Bishop of Norwich. 

PANHARD, Rend (184i-”I908). French en¬ 
gineer and inventor, born at Paris, a pioneer 
of the motor industry. With j£milc Levassor, 
his partner from 1886, he was the first to 
mount an internal combustion engine on a 
chassis (1891), Fie founded the Panhard 
Company. 

PANIZZI, Sir AnOiony (1797-1879), Italian 
bibliographer, born at Brescello in Modena, 
was an advocate, but, sharing in the revolu¬ 
tion of 1821, fled to Liverpool, and in 1828 
became Italian professor in University 
College, London, in 1831 assistant-librarian, 
and in 1856 chief librarian of the British 
Museum, where he showed great adminis¬ 
trative ability, undertook a new catalogue, 
and designed the reading-room, politically 
active the while for the Italian cause. Sec 
Lives by Fagan (1880), Brooks (1931). 
PANRMURST, Emmeline (1857-1928). Eng¬ 
lish sutfrageite, born (Goulden) at Manchester, 
organized (1905) the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, and fought for women’s 
suffrage by violent means. Of her daughters 
and fellow-workers, Dame Chrlstabcl (1880- 
1958) turned later to preaching Christ’s 
Second Coming; and Sylvia (1882-1960) 
diverged to pacificism, internationalism and 
Labour politics, and wrote a biography of 
her mother (1935). See Dame Christabel’s 
Unshackled (1959). 

">ANZ1N1, Alfredo (1863-1939), Italian writer 
of short stories, novels and criticisms, born at 
Senigallia, educated at Bologna, taught in 
Milan and Rome, and was an original 
academician. 

^AOLl, Pasquale de (1725-1807), Corsican 
patriot, born at Stretta in Corsica, son of a 
patriot driven an exile to Naples in 1739. 
Thence Pasquale returned to take part in the 
heroic struggle against the Genoese, and in 
1755 was appointed to the chief command. 
The Genoese sold the island (1768) to France. 
For a year he held out against a French 
army, but was overpowered, and escaped to 
England, where he was welcomed. Boswell, 
who had visited him in Corsica, introduced 
him to Dr Johnson. On the French Revolu¬ 
tion he became governor of Corsica, but he 
organized a fresh insurrection against the 
Convention, favouring union with England. 
He returned to England in 1796. See Life by 
Ravenna (Florence 1927), 

^AOLO, Fra. See Sarpt. 

^APAGOS, Field-Marshal Alexander (1883- 
1956), Greek statesman, a distinguished 
soldier who, after a brilliant military career, 
became in 1952 prime minister of Greece at 
the head of an exclusively Greek Rally 
government. 

PAPEN, Franz von, paWpin (1879- ), 

German politician, born at Werl, Westphalia, 
was military attach^ at Mexico and Washing¬ 


ton, chief of stair with a Turkish army, and 
took to Centre party politics. As Hinden- 
burg’s chancellor (1932) he suppressed the 
Prussian Socialist government, as Hitler’s 
vice-chancellor (1933-34) signed a concordat 
with Rome. Fie was an^bassador to Austria 
(1936-38) and Turkey (1939 44) and was 
taken prisoner in 1945. He stood trial at 
Nuremberg in 1946 but was acquitictl. 

PAPIAS (2nd cent, a.d.), bishop at Hicrapolis 
in Phrygia, a ' companion of Polycarp 
Ircnacus, Eusebius, preserve fragments 
of his lost * Exposition of Oracles of the 
Lord 

PAPIN, Denis, pthpt (1647 ?17I2), in'cnch 
physicist, born at Blois, helped I luygcns and 
Boyle in their experiments, invented the 
condensing pump and the steam digester 
(1681), and was made a member of the Royal 
Society (1680), For four years he was at 
Venice, was back in Londoti in 1684, in 1687 
became professor of Mathematics at Marburg 
but from 1696 to 1707 worked in Cassd, 
after which he returned to ling,land. 

PAPINKAIJ, Louis Joseph (1789-1871), 
iTcnch-Canadian party loader, Speaker ol' 
the House of Assembly for l.,owcr (fanada 
(1815-Sy), opposed the union with Upper 
Canada, and agitated against the imperial 
government. ^At the rebellion td' 1837 a 
warrant was issued against him for high- 
treason. He escaped to Paris; but rcturnctl 
to Canada, amnestied, in 1847. 

FAPINI, Glovimnt, -pcrVnv (1881 1956), 
Italian author and philost>phcr, horn at 
Florence and educated ilicre, wrote Un Uoma 
fihito (1913), Star hi di CrhH> (1921), Stmf 
Agostino (1929), &c. 

PAPINIANUS, Aeaiillim (r. A.i>. 140 212), 
Roman jurist, held olhces at Rome under 
ScTumius Severus, but was put to death by 
Caraealla. Nearly 6(X) excerpts from his 
legal works were incorporated in Justinian's 
Pandects. 

PAPFENIIKIM, Gottfried lleiisrids Graf zti 
(1594-1632), imperial general in the 'Ihirly 
Years® War, was born at Pappenhdm in 
Franconia, of an ancient Swabian family. 
At twenty he went over to the Roman 
Catholic Church, served the king of Poland, 
joined the army of the Catholic League, and 
decided the battle of Prague (1620). In 1625 
he became general of the Spanish Ixorse in 
Lombardy; but in 1626 rc-enterca the 
Austrian service, and after suppressing a 
peasant revolt co-operaied with ruiy against 
Danes, Swedes and Saxons. On his head 
rests in great measure the guilt of the fero¬ 
cious massacres at Magdeburg. He involved 
Tilly m the disastrous battle of Breitenfekl, 
but made heroic eflbrts to protect the retreat. 
After Tilly’s death he served under Wallen¬ 
stein. He arrived at Ldtzen when Wallcn- 
stein s army was on the poiitt of being routed 
by Gustavus >dolphus, and charged the 
Svvedcs left wmg with such fury as to throw 
it mto confusion. He was mortally wounded 
and died next day. 

PAPPUS OP ALEXANDRIA (fl. lato 3rd 
cMly 4th cent, a.d.), Greek mathematician, 

whose Mathematical Collection ’ is extant 
‘Hcomplcte form. See Hultsch*s edition 
(1876-78). 
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PARACELSUS, a name coined for himself by 
I'heophrastos Bombasliis von Hohenlieim 
(1493-1541), son of a physician at Einsicdcln 
(Schwyz), went to Basel University at 
sixteen, studied alchemy and chemistry with 
Trithemius, Bishop of Wurzburg, and next 
at the mines in Tirol learned the properties 
of metals and minerals. In subsequent 
wanderings he amassed a vast store of facts, 
learned the actual practice of medicine, but 
lost all faith in scholastic disquisitions and 
disputations. He acquired fame as a medical 
practitioner (1526), was made town physician 
at Basel, and lectured on medicine at the 
university, but flouted at Galen and Avicenna, 
and justifled the furious enmities that 
pursued him by his own vanity, arrogance, 
aggressiveness and intemperate habits. A 
dispute with the magistrates in 1528 drove 
him from Basel; he wandered for a dozen 
years, and settled in 1541 at Salzburg. His 
works arc mainly written in Swiss-German. 
The earliest printed work was Practica D. 
Theophraaii Paracehi (1529). Collected 
German editions appeared at Basel in 1589- 
1591 and again in 1603-05 (reissued 1618), 
Latin editions in 1603-05 and 1658. In spite 
of his attraction to alchemy and mysticism, 
he made new chemical compounds, and 
improved pharmacy and therapeutics, en¬ 
couraged research and experiment, and, in an 
empirical fashion, revolutionized hide-bound 
medical methods. See books by M. B. 
Lessing (1839), Marx (1842), Mook (1876), 
KLahlbaum (1894), Sloddart (1915), Stillman 
(1920), Gundolf (1928), W. Pagcl (Basel 1959) 
and Browning’s poem. 

PARDO BAZAN, Emilia, Condesa de, ba~ 
Tuahn' (1851“ 1921) Spanish novelist, 
reckoned the best of her time, born near 
Coruha, passed from romanticism to natural¬ 
ism. Her greatest works arc La Caestkin 
palpanie (1883), Los Pazos de Vlloa (1886^ 
La Madre naturaleza (1887), La Piedra 
Angular (1891), Oidce Duefio (1911). She 
wrote plays also, and was an ardent feminist. 

PARL, Ambroise (1517- 90), French surgeon, 

‘ the father of modern surgery % was born 
near Laval, in 1537 as surgeon joined the 
army starting for Italy, and was surgeon to 
Henry II, Charles IX and Henry III. He died 
in Paris. Parc improved the treatment of 
gunshot wounds, and substituted ligature of 
the arteries for cauterization with a red-hot 
iron after amputation. His Cinq Livres de 
chirurgie (1562) and other writings exercised 
a great influence on surgery. See Lives by 
Paulmier (1884), Stephen Paget (1898), 
F. R. Packard (1922), and H. E. Sigerist, 
Great Doctors (1933). 

PARES, Sir Bernard (1867-1949), English 
historian, educated at Harrow and Cam¬ 
bridge, was professor of Russian History, 
Language and Literature at Liverpool 
University (1908-17) and at London Univer¬ 
sity^ (1919-36). Among his many authori¬ 
tative books on Russian subjects are A 
History of Kama (1926), Fall of the Russian 
Monarchy (1939) and Russia and the Peace 
(1944;). He also contributed the chapters on 
Russia in the Cambridge Modern History. 

PARETO, Vilfredo (1848-1923), Italian econo¬ 
mist and sociologist, born in Paris, was 


professor of Political Economy at Lausanne 
writing well-known text-books on the subject 
in which he demonstrated a mathematical 
approach. In Sociology his Trattato di 
sociologica generale (1916; trans. The Mind 
and Society) anticipated some of the prin¬ 
ciples of Fascism. 

PARINI, Giuseppe (1729-99), Italian poet, 
born near Milan, became a priest in 1754. 
He made his name as a poet by the sequence 
of poems called collectively II Giorno (1763— 
1803). 

PARIS, (1) Gaston (1839-1903), French 
scholar, born at Pans, in 1872 became 
professor of Old French at the Coll6gc dc 
France in succession to his father, Paulin 
Paris (1800-81). He edited mediaeval poems, 
wrote a long series of valuable works on 
mediaeval French literature, founded Romaido 
(1872), a review of Romance Philology, and 
was in 1896 elected to the Academy. 

(2) Louis Philippe, Comte de (1834-94), 
grandson of King Louis-Philippc, served in 
the American war (of which he wrote a 
history), lived mainly in England, and on the 
death of the Comte dc Chambord (q.v.) 
became head of the Bourbon house. Sec 
Bourbon, Orlbans. 

(3) Matthew (c. 1200-59), tlic best Latin 
chronicler of the 13th century, was born in 
England, entered the Benedictine monastery 
of St Albans in 1217, and later went on a 
mission to Norway. His principal work is his 
flistoria Majar^ or Chronica Majora, a 
history from the creation down to 1259, the 
first part compiled from Roger of Wcudover 
and others, from 1235 his own work. It was 
published in 1571 by Archbishop Parker, 
llic Historia Anghnmi is abridged from the 
greater work. Other works arc lives of 
abbots and a book of Additamenta. See 
Jessopp, Studies by a Rechtse (1892), and a 
study by R. Vaughan (1958). 

PARK, Mungo (1771-1806), Scottish explorer 
of Africa, was born at l\^ulshicls on the 
Yarrow, and studied medicine in Edinburgh 
(1789-91). Through Sir Joseph Banks, ho 
was named assistant-surgeon in the Worcester 
bound for Sumatra (1792); and in 1795 
his services were accepted by the African 
Association. ITc learnt Mandingo at an 
English factory on the Gambia, started 
inland in December, was imprisoned by a 
chief, but escaping, reached the Niger at Sego 
in July 1796. He pursued his way westward 
along its banks to Bammaku, and then 
crossing a mountainous country, fell ill, but 
was ultimately brought by a slave-trader back 
to the factory again, after an absence of 
nineteen months. He told his adventures in 
Travels in the Interior of Africa (1799). Ho 
married (1799), and settled as a surgeon at 
Peebles; but the life was repugnant to him, 
and in 1805 he undertook another journey to 
Africa at government expense. Again he 
started from Pisania on the Gambia, with a 
company of forty-five; but when he reached 
the Niger he had only seven followers. 
From Sansanding he sent back his Journals 
and letters in November 1805, and embarked 
in a canoe with four European companions. 
Through many perils ana difficulties they 
reached Boussa, where they were attacked 
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by the natives, and drowned in the fight. See 
Life by Wisliaw prefixed to his later Journal 
(1815), and works by Joseph Thomson (1890), 
Maclachlan (1898) and S, Gwynn (1934). 

PARKER, (1) Dorothy, n^e Rothschild (1893- 
), American writer, noted for her satiric 
humour as shown in her collections of verse 
Enough Rope (1927), Not so Deep as a Well 
(1936), &c., and of short stories Laments for 
the Living (1930), Here Lies (1939), &c. 

(2) Sir Gilbert (1862-1932), British author, 
born in Canada, became lecturer in English 
at a college in Toronto, edited a paper in 
Sydney, and wrote novels, including When 
Valmond came to Pontiac (1895), The Battle 
of the Strong (1898), &c. He was M.P. 
(Unionist) for Gravesend in 1900-18, and 
was made a knight in 1902, baronet in 1915, 
P.C. in 1916. 

(3) Sir Hyde (1739-1807), British admiral, 
son of vice-admiral Sir Hyde Parker (1714 - 
1782), in 1801 was appointed to command 
the fleet sent to the Baltic to act against the 
armed coalition of Russia, Sweden and 
Denmark. He had no share in the battle of 
Copenhagen, which was directed by Nelson. 

(4) Joseph (1830-1902), English Congrega- 
tionalist preacher and author, the son of a 
stone-cutter, born at Hexham, studied at 
Moorficlds Tabernacle and University Col¬ 
lege, London (1852), and became pastor of 
Congregational chapels at Banbury, Man¬ 
chester, and, in 1869, of what became in 1874 
the City Temple in London. He was noted 
as a pulpit orator, and as the author of 
many religious works. Sec Life by W, 
Adamson (1902). 

(5) Matthew (1504-75), second Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury, born at Norwich, 
became chaplain to Queen Anne Boleyn 
(1535), dean of a college at Stoke in Suffolk, a 
royal chaplain, canon of Ely, master of Cor¬ 
pus Christi (1544), vice-chancellor (1545) and 
dean of Lincoln. He married, and by Mary 
was deprived of his preferments. Under 
Elizabeth he was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1559). The ritual was not the 
Roman one; but the scandalous fable that 
he was informally consecrated in an inn called 
the Nag’s Head originated in Catholic circles 
forty years later. The new primate strove to 
bring about more general conformity. The 
Thirty-nine Articles were passed by convoca¬ 
tion in 1562; and liis ‘Advertisements’ for 
the regulation of service, and measures of 
repression perhaps forced upon him by the 
queen, provoked great opposition in the 
growing Puritan party. Parker originated 
the revised translation of the Scriptures 
known as the Bishops’ Bible. He edited 
works by Aelfric, Matthew Paris, Walsing- 
ham and Giraldus Cambrensis, was an 
indefatigable collector of books, and main¬ 
tained printers, transcribers, engravers. De 
Antiquitate Britannicae Ecclesiae (1572) was 
an original work. Elis letters fill a volume 
(Parker Soc. 1853). See Lives by Strype 
(1824), Kennedy (1908); Hook’s Archbishops^ 
vol. ix. 

(6) Richard (e. 1767-97), English seaman, 
born at Exeter, volunteered into the navy in 
1797, and from May 10 till June 13 that year 
was ringleader of the mutiny at the Note, 


having for a lime thirteen ships of the lino, 
besides Irigalcs, under his orders. He was 
hanged June 30. 

(7) Theodore (1810 60), American preacher, 
was born at Lexington, Mass., graduated at 
Harvard in 1836, and settled as Unitarian 
minister at West Roxbury, now in Boston, 
The rationalistic views which separated him 
from conservative Unitarians were expounded 
in A Discourse of Matters pertaining to 
Religion (1841), lb 11 owed by Sermons for the 
Times. From then on he wrote incessantly. 
He lectured throughout the States, and 
plunged into the anti-slavery agitation. His 
health broke down, and he died in Florence. 
Sec Lives by Weiss (1864), Dean (1877), 
Chadwick (1900) and C'omnicg.cr (193()). 

FARKES, (1) Alexander (1813 90), British 
chemist and inventor, born in Birmingham, 
noted for his inventions iit connection with 
cleclro-plating, in the course oT which he even 
clcctro-plalcd a spider’s web. He invented 
xylonite (celluloid; first patented 1855). 

(2) Sir Hurry Smith (1828 85), British 
diplomat, born near Walsall, went to C'himi 
in 1841, served as consul at Ckinton, Amoy 
and Foochow, figured prominently in the 
Arrow episode, and in 1858 was appointed 
a commissioner after the capture of Canton. 
His treacherous seizure by the Chinese while 
acting as Lord Elgin’s envoy in 18(4) led to 
the burning of the Summer Palace at Pekin. 
He was British minister in China from 1883. 

(3) Sir Henry (1815 96), Australian states¬ 
man, was born, the son of a yeoman, at 
Stonclcigh, Warwickshire, emigrated to New 
South Wales in 1839, and at Sydney became 
eminent as a journalist. A tuember of the 
colonial parliament in 1854, he held various 
oiliccs, Irom 1872 was repeatedly prime 
minister, and was identified witli free trade. 
He was made K.C.M.G. in 18/7. See his 
autobiography (1892) and Lives by C'harlcs 
E. Lync (1897) and Sir T. Bavin (1941). 

PARKINSON, (1) Cyril Northcote (1909 ), 

English political scientist, graduated from 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of wliich he 
became a fellow in 1935, Professor of History 
at the University of Malaya (1950 58), and 
visiting professor at Harvard and Illinois, he 
has written many works on historical, 
political and economic subjects, but achieved 
wider renown by his serio-comic tilt a I 
bureaucratic malpractices ParkinsoEs Law, 
the Pursuit of Progress (1958). * Parkinson’s 
Law ’—that work expands to fill the time 
available for its completion, and subordinates 
multiply at a fixed rate, regardless of the 
amount of work produced has passed into 
the language. 

(2) James (1755*'1824), British physician, 
in 1817 gave the first description ol paralysis 
agitans, or Parkinson’s disease as it has been 
called. Ho had already (1812) described 
appendicitis and perforation, and was the 
first to recognize the latter condition as a 
cause of death. 

(3) John (1567-1650), a London herbalist, 
a native probably of Nottinghamshire was 
apothecary to James 1 and author otParadisus 
Terrestris (1629) and Theatrum Botanktm 
(1640), long the most comprehensive English 
herbal. 
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PARKMAN, Francis (1823-93), American 
historian, graduated at Harvard in 1844, 
studied law, and became the authoritative 
writer on the rise and fall of the French 
dominion in America. His works included 
The California and Oregon Trail (1849), The 
Pioneers of France in the New World (1865), 
La Salle and the Great West (1869), Frontenac 
and New France (1877), A Half-Century of 
Conflict (1893), Montcalm and Wolfe (1884). 
See Lives by Farnham (1900) and Sedgwick 
(1904), and D. Leon, History as a Romantic 
Art (1960). 

PARLEY, Peter. Sec Goodrich. 
PARMENIDES, pahr-nten'i-dees (fl. 5th cent. 
B.C.), with Heraclitus (q.v.), whose doctrines 
he opposed, the greatest of the Greek 
prcsocratic philosophers, was a native of the 
Greek settlement of Elea in southern Italy 
and became the greatest of the Elcatic school, 
which derived its doctrines from the Pytha¬ 
goreans. Parmenides held that nothing 
changes. All that one is logically entitled to 
do is to affirm existence, say * it is since it is 
impossible to know what is not, for ‘ it is 
the same thing that can be thought and can 
be *. Flis doctrines arc set out in a didactic 
poem, On Nature, divided into two parts 
‘ the way of truth ’ and ‘ the way of opinion 
foreshadowing Plato’s metaphysics. He is 
not so much the founder of logic, but the 
pioneer of certain perennial mcta-logical 
arguments concerning the category of sub¬ 
stance. His great disciple was Zeno (q.v.). 
Sec fragments, cd. Diehls (1897), .1. Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy (4th cd. 1952), and 
G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, The Presocratic 
Philosophers (1957). 

PARMIGIANO, or Parmigiansno, properly 
Girolamo Francesco Maria Mazzola, -Jah'no 
(1503- 40), Italian painter of the Lombard 
school, born at Parma, at first painted there, 
but after 1523 worked at Rome, whence ho 
fled to Bologna when the city was sacked in 
1527. At Bologna he painted his famous 
Madonna altarpicce for the nuns of St 
Margaret before returning to Parma in 1531. 
He shows the i nOuence of Corregiq and 
Raphael. His Vision of St Jerome is in the 
National Gallery, London. Sec monograph 
by Freed berg (1950). 

!>ARNELL, (1) Charles Stewart (1846-91), 
Irish politician, was born at Avondale, Co. 
Wicklow. His father belonged to an old 
Cheshire family which purchased an estate in 
Ireland under Charles 11. His great-grand¬ 
father, Sir John Parnell (1744 1801), was 
chancellor of the Irish Exchequer. Thomas 
Parnell (q.v.), the poet, belonged to the same 
family. Charles, whose mother was the 
daughter of an American admiral, studied 
four years at Magdalene College. Cambridge, 
but took no degree. In 1874 he became high 
sheriff of County Wicklow; that same year 
he contested County Dublin without success, 
but in April 1875 was returned as a Home 
Ruler for County Meath. In 1877-78 he 
gained great popularity in Ireland by his 
audacity in the use of deliberate obstruction 
in parliamentary tactics. In 1878 he threw 
himself into agrarian agitation, and was 
elected president of the Irish National Land 
League. From the United States he brought 


home £70,000 for the cause. In 1880 he was 
returned for Meath and Mayo and for the city 
of Cork, sat for the last, and was chairman 
of the Irish parliamentary parly. In 1880 loo 
he formulated the method of ‘ boycotting ’. 
Mr Gladstone’s government put Parnell and 
other leading members of the Land League on 
trial, but the jury failed to agree. In opposing 
the government’s Coercion Bill, Parnell was 
ejected from the House, with thirty-four of his 
followers (February 3, 1881). JHc refused to 
accept Mr Gladstone’s Land Bill as a final 
settlement. In October Mr Gladstone sent 
him to Kilmainham jail; he was released on 
May 2, 1882. Parnell in the House of Com¬ 
mons expressed his detestation of the tragedy 
of Phoenix Park. The Crimes Act was now 
hurried through parliament in spile of the 
Irish party. The Lan<l League, proclaimed 
illegal after the issue of the ‘ No Rent ’ 
manifesto, was revived in 1884 as the 
National League, Parnell being president. 
The year before the sum of £35,000, mostly 
raised in America, had been presented to 
him by his admirers. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to make terms with the Conservatives 
Parnell Hung his vote—now eighty-six strong 
—into the Liberal scale, and brought about 
the fall of the short-lived tirst Salisbury 
government. Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill was defeated owing to the defection of 
Liberal members. 'I’hc consequent appeal to 
the country (July 1886) gave Lord Salisbury 
a Unionist majority of over a hundred, and 
threw Parnell into dose alliance with Mr 
Gladstone. Now it was that The Times 
published ‘ Parncllism and (Time’ -with 
letters as by Parnell, expressing approval of 
Mr Burke’s murder. A Special Commission 
sat 128 diiys, and, after the (light and suicide 
at Madrid of Pigott (tj.v.), who had imposed 
upon The Times with forgeries, cleared 
Parnell (November 1889) of the charge of 
having been personally guilty of organising 
outrages; but his part)^ were declared guilty 
of incitements to intimidation, out of which 
had grown crimes which they had failed to 
denounce. Parnell now raised an action 
against The Times, settled by a paj^ment of 
£5000. The ‘uncrowned king’ of Ireland 
was presented with the frectlom of Edinburgh 
in July 1889. Flis frequent mysterious 
absences from his parliamentary duties were 
explained by his appearance as co-respondent 
in a divorce case brought by Captain O’Shea 
against his wife, and decree was granted with 
costs against Parnell (November 17, 1890). 
The Gladstonian party now demanded his 
retirement from leadership; and though the 
Irish members had reappointed him chairman, 
they met to reconsider the position a week 
later, and, after five days of wrangling, the 
majority elected Justin McCarthy chairman, 
Parnell, with the remnants of his party, 
carried the warfare into Ireland; but his 
condemnation by the church and the emphatic 
defeat of his nominees at by-elections fore¬ 
tokened the collapse of his party at the 
general election of 1892, when seventy-two 
Anti-Parnellites were returned against nine 
of his supporters. Ere this, Parnell had died 
suddenly at Brighton, five months after his 
marriage to Mrs O’Shea; he is burled in 
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Glasncvin cemetery, Dublin. His sister, 
Fanny Parnell (1854-82), wrote fiery poems 
and articles in aid of the cause. I'licre arc 
Lives byT. P. O’Connor (1891), R. F. Walsh 
(N.Y. 1892), Barry O’Brien (1899), his widow 
(1914), his brother John (1916). See also 
T, P. O’Connor’s Parnell Movement (1886), 
and Gladstone, Parnell, and the Great Irish 
Straggle {1^91); Justin McCarthy, A IlPtory 
of Our Own Times (vol. v 1897); and studies 
by St John Ervine (1925), Wm. O’Brien 
(1926), Harrison (1931). 

(2) Thomas (1679-1718), English poet, born 
in Dublin, was educated at Trinity College, 
took orders, and received the archdeaconry 
of Clogher, a prebend, and the vicarage of 
Finglass. The head of an English family 
settled in Ireland, with property both there 
and in Cheshire, he lived mostly in U)ndon, 
whore his wit procured him the friendship 
of Harley, Swift and Pope. After his wife's 
death he took to drinking, and died at 
Chester, while on his way to Ireland. Next 
year Pope published a selection of his poems, 
the best-known of which is the Hermit, 
The Night piece and the Hymn to Content menl 
are better poetry. Sec Milford’s edition of 
the poems, with Life, &c., re-edited by Ci. A. 
Aiikcn (1894). 

PARR, (1) Catharine (1512- 48), sixth wife of 
Henry VIU, daughter of Sir Ihomas Parr of 
Kendal, married lirst Edward Borough, and 
next Lord Latimer, and on July 12, 1543, 
became queen of England by marriage with 
Henry VHl. She was distinguished for her 
learning and knowledge of religious subjects, 
her discussion of which with the king well- 
nigh brought her to the block. She persuaded 
Henry to restore the succession to his 
daughters. Very soon after Henry’s death 
(1547) she married a former lover, Lord 
Thomas Seymour of Sudelcy, and died in 
childbirth next year at Sudelcy Castle near 
Cheltenham. 

(2) Thomas (‘Old Parr’) (?1483™1635), 
was born, according to the tradition, in 1483, 
He was a Shropshire farm-servant, and when 
120 years old married his second wife, and 
till his 130th year performed all his usual 
work. In his 152nd year his fame had 
reached London, and he was induced to 
journey thither to see Charles L But he was 
treated at court so royally that he died, 
November 14, 1635. Taylor, the Water-poet, 
wrote his Life, and the great Harvey in his 
post-mortem report repeats the popular 
hearsay. There is no sound evidence. 
PARRHASIUS (4th cent, b.c.), according to 
tradition the greatest painter of ancient 
Greece, and reputedly the first to use shading, 
worked at Athens. 

PARRISH, Edward (1822-72), American 
pharmacist of Philadelphia, introduced 
‘ Parrish’s Chemical Food the Compound 
Syrup of Phosphate of Iron. 

PARRY, (1) Sir Charles Hubert Hastings 
(1848-1918), composer, was born at Bourne¬ 
mouth, the son of Thomas Gambier Parry 
p816-88) of Highnam Court, Gloucester, 
inventor of the spirit-fresco process. Edu¬ 
cated at Eton and Oxford, in 1883 he became 
profi^sor in the Royal College of Music, 
and in 1895 its director. He composed the 


oratorios Judith, Job and A ing Saul ; an opera 
on Lancelot and (itu'nevt^rc; symphonies, 
quartets, cantatas, cScc.; and wrote Hvoiutkm 
of the Art <f Music (1896), a Life t>r Baeh, 
the 0.\/hrd History of Music, vol. iii (1907). 
See Life by C. L. Ciraves (I92<)). 

(2) Joseph (1841 1903), Welsh musician, 
was born at NIerthyr-fydlil, studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and became 
professor at C'ardilf College. He eomposed 
oratorios and operas, songs and hymns. 

(3) Sir William Edward (1790 1855), Arctic 
navigator, was born at Bath, son of Caleb 
Hillicr Parry (1755 1822), an eminent 
physician. F'ntering. the navy as midshipman, 
he served against the Danes in 1808, and in 
1810 was sent to the Arctic regions to protect 
the whale-fisheries. He look command in 
five expeditions to the Arctic regions in 
1818 (under Ross), 1819, 1821 23 1824 25 
and 1827- (he last an attempt to reach the 
Pole on sledges from Spitsbergen. In 1829 
he was knighted, and m 1837 was made 
comptroller of a department of the navy. 
He was .subsequently snpenntcndent of 
HasUir (1846), made rear-atlnural (1852), 
aiKl govcrtior ol'(irccnwich Hosintal (1853). 
Sec the coilcctcal etiiOon of Ins voyages 
(1833), ami the Life by his son (1857). 

PARSONS, (1) Alfred Willium (184/ 1920), 
Hngjish painter and hook illustrator, known 
especially for his water-colour tand.scapes. 
Ulcclcd R.A. in 1911, he was president of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Watercolour 
(1914 20). 

(2) Sir C'lmrles Algernon (1854 1931), 
British engineer, the fourth son of the. third 
Earl of Rosse, educated at < kmibridge, 
developed the steam turbine, atul built the 
lirst turbine-driven steamship (189/), He 
was knighted in 1911. 

{3) Robert (1546 1610), English Jesuit, born 
at Nether Stowey, .Somerset, passed from 
Taunton to Oxford, and became a fellow and 
tutor of Balliol. His enemies secured his 
forced retirement from Oxford in 1574. He 
now turned Catholic, and at Rome etUcred 
the Society of Jesus (1575), hecotntng a priest 
in 1578. With C'ainpion (q.v.) Parsons landed 
at Dover in 1580, thsgnised as a merchant of 
jewels, amazed ('atholics and Protestants by 
his activity and success, and for twelve 
months ballled all the attempts of government 
to catch him. In 1581 he escaped to the 
Continent, In 1582 he was at Paris conferritig 
with the Provincial of the E’rcnch Jesuits, the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, tlie ptipal nuncio, 
and the agent of the king of Spain, coticerning 
his own project for the invasion of England; 
and this plan he himself carried to King 
Philip at Madrid. Now bcfcum his influence 
with_ the Spanish kinjf and the scries of 
political enterprises which culminated in the 
Arniada of 1588. At Rouen in 1582 he had 
finished his Christian Direetorvt, in 1588 ho 
was rector of the college at Rome, and he 
founded a number of Jesuit seminaries. In 
The Corference on the next Succession to the 
Crown he insists on the right of the people to 
set aside, on religious grounds, the natural 
heir to the throne. 

FARTON, James (1822-91). American writer, 
was born at Canterbury, out taken when a 
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child to America, where he became a journa¬ 
list, wrote biographies of Greely, Butler, 
Franklin, Voltaire and others, and did much 
miscellaneous work. He married in 1856 
Sara, a sister of N. P. Willis (q.v.), who, as 
‘ Fanny Fern wrote many children's books. 
PARTRIDGE, O) Sir Beroaref (1861-1945), 
English artist, born in London, began as a 
stained-glass designer but made his name as 
stair cartoonist for Punch (from 1891). He 
was knighted in 1925. 

(2) Eric Honeywood (1894- ), British 

lexicographer, born near Gisborne, N.Z., 
educated at Queensland and Oxford Univer¬ 
sities, became, after lighting in World War 
I, Queensland travelling fellow at Oxford. 
He was a lecturer at Mandicster and London 
Universities in 1925-27 and wrote on French 
and English literature, but later, and especi¬ 
ally after the second World War, in which he 
served in the R.A.F., he made a specialized 
study of slang and colloquial language. His 
works in this held include the standard 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English (1937, 3rd ed. 1949), Usage and 
Abusage (1947), Dictionary of Forces Slang 
(with W. Granville and F. Roberts, 1948), 
and A Dictionary of the Underworld, British 
and American (1950). 

(3) John (1644-1715), English astrologer 
and almanac-maker, was originally a shoe 
maker at East Sheen, but contrived to learn 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, medicine and astro- 
logy, and published a number of astrological 
books, The manifold quackery of his 
prophetic almanac, Meriinus Liheratus, led 
Swift (under the name of Bickcrstalf) to 
ridicule and expose him. 

PASCAL, Blaise, -kahl (1623-62), French 
mathematician, physicist, theologian and 
man-of-leltcrs, was born June 19 at Clermont- 
Ferrand, the son of the local president of the 
court of exchequer. The mother having died, 
the family in 1630 moved to Paris, where the 
father, a considerable mathematician, per¬ 
sonally undertook his children’s education. 
Unlike John Stuart Mill, Blaise was not 
allowed to begin a subject until his father 
thought he could easily master it. Con¬ 
sequently it was discovered that the clcvcn- 
year-old boy had worked out for himself in 
secret the first twenty-three propositions of 
Euclid, calling straight lines ‘ bars ’ and 
circles * rounds At sixteen he published a 
paper on solid geometry which Descartes 
refused to believe was the handiwork of a 
youth. Father and son collaborated in 
experiments to confirm Torricelli’s theory, 
unpalatable to the schoolmen, that nature 
does, after all, not abhor a vacuum. These 
experiments carried out by Blaise’s brother- 
in-law, Florin P6rier, consisted in carrying 
up the Puy de D6me two glass tubes contain¬ 
ing mercury, inverted in a bath of mercury 
and noting the fall of the mercury columns 
with increased altitude. Again Descartes 
surprisingly disbelieved the principle, which 
Blaise fully described in three papers on the 
void published in 1647, when he also patented 
a calculating machine, later simplified by 
Leibniz, which Blaise had built to assist his 
father in his accounts. The former led on to 
the invention of the barometer, the hydraulic 


press and the syringe. In 1648 Richelieu 
appointed Pascal senior to a post at Rouen, 
but the latter died in 1651. Pascal’s sister, 
Jacqueline, entered the Jansenist convent at 
Port Royale, but Blaise divided his time 
between mathematics and the social round 
in Paris until November 23, 1654, approach¬ 
ing midnight when he had the first of two 
revelations, according to a note found sewn 
into his clothes, and ho came to see that his 
religious attitude had been too intellectual 
and remote. Promptly he joined his sister 
in her retreat at Fort Royale, gave up 
mathematics and social life almost completely 
and joined battle for the Janscnisls against 
the Jesuits of the Sorbonne who had publicly 
denounced Arnauld (q.v.) the Jansenist 
mathematician as a heretic. In eighteen 
brilliant anonymous pamphlets, the Lettres 
provinciales (1656-57), Pascal attacked in 
superb prose, novel in its directness, the 
Jesuits’ meaningless jargon, casuistry ami 
nioral laxity. 'Phis early prose masterpiece 
in the French language, the model for Vol¬ 
taire, failed to save Arnauld, but undermined 
for ever Jesuit authority and prestige. Pas¬ 
cal’s papers on the area of the cycloid (1661) 
heralded the invention of the diHerciuial 
calculus. Fragments jotted down for a case 
book of Christian truths were discovered 
after his death, August 19, 1662, and pub¬ 
lished as the Pensdes in 1669 in order of 
completeness, but this arbitrariness was 
exposed by Cousin in 1842. No edition of 
these fragments is entirely satisfactory. The 
groundwork for Pascal’s intended Chri.siian 
apology, they contain the most profound 
insight into religious truths coupled however 
with a scepticism of rationalist thought and 
theology. Their style owes much to Mon- 
tiugnc, ChaiTon and the 13lh-century 
Spaniard, Raimundo Marti. For Jacqueline 
Pascal, see works by Cousin (1845) and 
Weizel (New York 1880). See Life by his 
sister. Mine Perier, prefacing the Pens^es 
0687), biographical studies by C. A. Saintc 
Royale, Vols. i-iii, 6th ed. 
(1901), E. Mortimer (1959), and studies by 
(1907-13), H. F. Stewart (1915, 
i Chevalier (1922, 

1944), L. C. Brunschvicg (1924, 1945) C C J 
L Lhenpcl (1931), F. Mauriac 
(1941), D. G. M. Patrick (1947), J. Mesnard, 
mtro. R. A. Knox (trans. 1952). 

PASCHAL was the name of two popes (817-. 

besides an anUpopc 

(died 1168). * ^ 

FASCOLI, Giovanni, pas'kdUee (lH55-i9l2) 
Italian poet and writer, born at San Mauro di 
Romagna, was professor of Latin at Bologna 
from 1907. Much of his poetry set in the 
background ol native Romagna is of a tragic 
nature bis volumes of verse include 
Myricae imnf In Or San Michele (1903) and 
Canti di Castehecchio (1903), Sot to il 

Velamc (1900) and La Mirabile Vishne (1902) 
are critical studies of Dante's Divine Comedy, 
bee Giovanni Pasco I i by Croce (1920). 

u (C. 1846-1926), 

Sorb Old Radical leader, born at 2aje6ar, 
condemned to death 1883 for his partTn the 
Revolution ot Zaitchar’, a plot against 

King Milan, but ho survived on the accession 
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of King Peter to be prime minister of Serbia 
and later of Yugoslavia 1891-"92, 1906, and 
from 1908 almost continuously until his 
death. 

PASKEVICH, Ivan Feoclorovich, piis-kyay' 
vich (1782-1856), Russian field-marshal, was 
born at Poltava, served against the French in 
1805, and against the Turks, and took a 
prominent part in the campaign of 1812. 
In 1826, conquering Persian Armenia and 
taking Erivan, he was made Count of Erivan; 
in 1828-29 he made two campaigns against 
the Turks in Asia, taking Kars and Erzerum. 
In 1831 he suppressed the rising in Poland, 
and was made Prince of Warsaw. Under his 
governorship Poland was (1832) incorporated^ 
with Russia. In 1848, sent to the support of 
Austria, he defeated the insurgent Hun¬ 
garians. In 1854 he commanded the Russian 
army on the Danube, was wounded at 
Silistria and retired to Warsaw, where later 
he died. See French Lives by Tolstoi (1835) 
and Steherbatoff (1888). 

PASMORE, Edwin John Victor (1908- ), 
English artist, born at Chelsham, began 
painting without academic training. One of 
the founders of the London ‘ Euston Road 
School ’ (1937), he became an art teacher and 
after World War 11 began to paint in a highly 
abstract style, in which colour is often 
primarily used to suggest relief. His works 
include Rectangular Motif (1949), Inland Sea 
(1950; Tate, London) and Relief Construc¬ 
tion in White, Black, Red and Maroon (1957), 

PASQUIER, Ij^tienne Denis, Due de, pa-kyay 
(1767-1862), French statesman under 
Napoleon, the Bourbons and Louis-Philippe, 
was chancellor of France in 1837-48. Sec his 
Bistory of my Time (trans. 1894). 

PASSAGLIA, Carlo, pas-sahTya (1812-87), 
Italian theologian, born at Lucca, in 1827 
entered the Society of Jesus, and in 1844 
became professor in the Collcgio Romano. 
In 1849-51 he taught in England. In 1855 he 
wrote on the Immaculate Conception, then, 
leaving the Jesuits, against the temporal 
power, Rro Causo Italica (1859), He with¬ 
drew to Turin, where he was professor of 
Moral Philosophy. 

PASSFIELD, Baron. See Webb (6). 

PASSOW, ^tinm^pah'so (1786-1833), German 
scholar, born at Ludwigslusi in Mecklenburg, 
in 1815 became professor of Greek at Weimar 
gymnasium and of Ancient Literature at 
Breslau. His HandwSrterbuch der griech- 
ischen Sprache (1819-24; 5th ed. 1841-57) 
formed the basis of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon. Other works include 
GrundzUge der griechischen und rdmisciwn 
Literatur—undKunstgeschkhte (2nd ed. 1829) 
and editions of classical authors. See Life by 
Wachler (1839). 

PASSY, pa^see, (1) Fr^^rk (1822-1912), 
French economist and author, father of (2), 
bom at Paris, became a member (1881- 
1889) of the Chamber of Deputies, was 
a founder-member of the International 
Peace League in 1867, and a member of the 
International Peace Bureau in Bern in 1892. 
In 1901 he shared the Nobel Peace prize with 
Jean Dunant. His writings include Milanges 
(1857), VHistoire du travail 
(1873) and V^rit^s et Paradoxes (1894). 


(2) Paul lidoiiard (1859-1940), French 
philologist and phonetician, son of (I), was 
born at Versailles. An advocate of phonetic 
spelling, he founded the International 
Phonetic Association in 1894, and was 
assistant professor of Phonetics at the 
Sorbonne. His publications include Le 
Lrancais parld (1886) and Etudes sur Ics 
changenient phofktigues (1890). 
PAS'I'ERNAK, Boris Leonidovich (1890-4960), 
Russian lyric poet, novelist and translator of 
Shakespeare, son of Leonid (1862' 1945), the 
painter and illustrator of I'olstoy’s works, 
was born in Moscow, studied law at the 
university, then musical composition under 
Scriabin, abandoning both for philosophy at 
Marburg. A factory worker in the Urals 
during the first World War, he was employed 
in the library of the education ministry, 
Moscow, after the revolution. His early 
collections of verse written between 1912 and 
1916 were published under the title Above the 
Barriers (1931), followed by Sister, Life 
( 1922), Themes and t'mintions (1923). U ndcr 
the inllucncc of his friend Mayakovsky 
((j.v.) he wrote the political poems The Year 
1905 (1927), on the Bolshevik uprising, und 
Lieutenant Schmidt (1927), on the PiHemkiti 
mutiny. Spectorsky and Seeomi Birth (both 
1932) are autobiographical. Among his 
outstanding short stones arc the collection 
Aerial (1933) and particularly The 

Childhood of iMvers (1924), a delicate 
presentation of a girl’s first impression.s of 
womanhood, and A Tale (1934) translated as 
*The Last Summer’ (1959), in which 
Pasternak’s imagery is at its freshest and 
most unexpeettx!, I'hc long years of Stalin 
turned Pasternak into the olheial translator 
into Russian of Shakespeare, Verlaine, 
Goethe and Klcist, but he did compose 
incidental verse such as In Early Trains 
(1936 41) and I'he Sapper*s Death (1943), 
With Khrushchev’s misleading political 
* thaw ’ Pasternak abortively ventured into 
verse (1954) and caused a pahtical earthquake 
with his Ikst novel/ Dr Zhivago (trans. M. 
Hayward and M. Harari, 1958), banned 
in the Soviet Union, A fragmentary, poet’s 
novel, it describes with intense feeling the 
Russian revolution as it impinged upon one 
individual, both doctor and poet. But the 
vast array of characters fail to live, they arc 
creatures of poetic necessity. Yet despite 
its technical shortcominp, it has a sublime 
moral grandeur. Its strictures on the post- 
revolutionary events are those not of an anti- 
Marxist but of a Communist who is disap¬ 
pointed that history has not conformed to his 
vision. ^ Expelled by the Soviet Writers’ 
Union in October 1958, Pasternak had to 
take the unprecedented step of refusing the 
Nobel prize and in a tnoroyghly auto- 
critical letter to Khrushchev, echoed Ovid 
by his plea that exile would for him be 
the eciuivalent of death. See the autobio¬ 
graphical Sefe Conduct (1931; trans, A. 
Brown and L, Fasternak-SIator, 1959), 
Essay in Autobiography (1954; trans, M, 
Haran and intro. E. Crankshaw, 1959), 
Pictorial Biography^ ed, G. Rugc (1959) and 
Prose and Poemsj ed, Schimanskl. trans. B. 
Scott and intro. J, M. Cohen (1959), 
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PASTEUR, Louis, pas-ta>r (1822-95), French 
chemist, born at Dole, studied at Besan^on 
and Paris, and held academic posts at 
Strasbourg, Lille and Paris, where in 1867 he 
became professor of Chemistry at the 
Sorbonne. His work was at first chemical, 
as on tartrate crystals and ‘ left-handed ’ 
tartrates. He discovered a living ferment, a 
micro-organism comparable in its powers to 
the yeast-plant, which would, in a solution 
of paratartrate of ammonia, select for food 
the ‘ right-handed ’ tartrates alone, leaving the 
‘ left-handed He next showed that other 
fermentations, lactic, butyric, acetic, are 
essentially due to organisms, greatly extended 
Schwann’s researches on putrefaction, gave 
valuable rules for making vinegar and 
preventing wine disease, and refuted supposed 
proofs of spontaneous generation. On his 
findings the modern study of bacteriology 
was based. After 1865 he tackled, with 
brilliant success, silkworm disease, injurious 
growths in beer, splenic fever, and fowl 
cholera. He showed that it was possible 
to attenuate the virulence of injurious micro¬ 
organisms by exposure to air, by variety of 
culture, or by transmission through various 
animals. He thus demonstrated by a 
memorable experiment that sheep and cows 
‘ vaccinated ’ with the attenuated bacilli of 
anthrax were protected from the evil results 
of subsequent inoculation with the virulent 
virus; and by the culture of antitoxic 
reagents prophylactic treatment of diphtheria, 
tubercular disease, cholera, yellow fever and 
plague has been found elTcctive. His 
treatment of hydrophobia depends on similar 
proofs and in 1888 was founded the Institut 
Pasteur for the treatment by inoculation of 
this disease. FTerc Pasteur worked until his 
death. See studies by Frankland (1898), 
Vallcry-Radot (1919), limilc Duclaux (1920), 
Descours (1922), Holmes (1925). 

PASTON, a Norfolk family, named from the 
village of Paston, whose letters and papers, 
published in 1787-1789-1823 as the Paston 
Letters, shed a vivid light on domestic life in 
the 15th century, Gairdner edited them with 
more fullness in 1872-75, and again com¬ 
pletely in 1904, after the recovery of two 
long lost volumes. See also a selection edited 
by N. Davis (1958). The chief members of 
the family were William Paston (1378-1444), 
justice of common pleas; his son John 
(1421-66); Clement 1515-97), a sailor; 
and Sir Robert (1631-83), Earl of Yarmouth. 
Sec The Pastons and their England by H. S. 
Bennett (1922). 

PATER, (1) Jean Baptiste Joseph, pa-tayr 
(1695-1736), French genre-painter, born at 
Valenciennes, was a talented pupil and 
follower of Watteau. 

(2) Walter, pay'Ur (1839-94), English critic, 
born in London, was educated at King’s 
School, Canterbury, and Queen’s College, 
Oxford, bccanae a fellow of Brasenosc and 
thenceforth lived the retired li fe of the scholar. 
His Studies in the History of the Renaissance 
(1873), which first brought him to the notice 
of the scholarly public, shows the influence of 
the Pre-Raphaelites with whom he associated. 
His philosophic romance Marius the Epicu¬ 
rean (1885) appealed to a wider audience for it 


dealt in an extremely seductive manner with 
the spread of Christianity in the days of the 
catacombs. His Imaginary Portraits (1887) 
and Appreciations (1889), followed by Plato 
and Platonism (1893), established his position 
as a critic, but already people were beginning 
to talk of his influence as being unhealthy in 
the sense that he advocated a cultivated 
hedonism. That his neo-Cyrenaism, as it 
might be called, involved strenuous self- 
discipline, hardly occurred to his critics, who 
found in his style alone an enervating quality. 
His inllucncc on Oxford, however, has been 
profound. Ho died at Oxford, having left 
unfinished another romance, Gaston de 
La tour (1896), dealing with the France of 
Charles IX and containing portraits of 
Montaigne and Ronsard with whom his 
philosophy of charm and the cultivation of 
beauty had much in common. See studies 
by A. C. Benson (1904), T. Wright (1907), 
Edward Thomas (1913) and A. Symonds 
(1932). 

PATERCULUS, Marcus Velleius (c. 19 ii.c. - 
c. A.D. 30), Roman historian, served under 
Tiberius, was alive in a.i>. 30, and may have 
perished next year as a friend of Sejanus. 
His Historiae Romanae, a compendium of 
universal, but more particularly of Roman 
history, is not complete, and is superficial and 
rhetorical. 

PATERSON, (1) Andrew Barton, nicknamed 
‘Banjo’ (1864-1941), Australian journalist 
and poet, was a first World War correspondent 
and the author of several books of light verse 
including The Animats Noah Forgot (1933). 
He is best known however as the author of 
‘ Waltzing Matilda’, adapted from a tradi¬ 
tional ditty and which became Australia’s 
premier national song. 

(2) Helen. See Alungham (2). 

(3) Robert (1715-1801), wScbttish stone¬ 
cutter, the original ‘ Old Mortality born, a 
farmer’s son, near Hawick, was apprenticed 
to a stone-mason, and rented a quarry in 
Morton parish. From about 1758 he neg¬ 
lected to return to his wife and five children, 
and for every forty years devoted himself to 
the task of repairing or erecting head-stones 
to Covenanting martyrs. He died at Bankhill, 
and was buried at Caerlaverock, where a 
monument was erected to him by Messrs 
A, & C. Black in 1869. See Introduction to 
Scott’s Old Mortality and Ramage’s Oram- 
Ian rig Castle (1876). 

(4) William (1658-1719), Scottish financier, 
founder of the Bank of England, was born 
at Skipmyre farm, in Tinwald parish, 
Dumfriesshire, and spent some years in the 
West Indies. Returning to Europe, he 
promoted his Darien Scheme in London, 
Hamburg, Amsterdam (where he worked for 
fire Revolution of 1688) and Berlin, made a 
fortune by commerce in London, founded 
the Hampstead Water Company in 1690, 
projected the Bank of England, and was on© 
of its first directors in 1694. At Edinburgh, 
as a strong advocate of free-trade, he talked 
the whole nation into his Darien Scheme. He 
sailed with the expedition in a private 
capacity, shared all its troubles, and returned 
with its survivors a broken man in December 
1699, But his energy remained unabated. 
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He had a considerable share in promoting the 
Scottish union, and was elected to the first 
united parliament by the Dumfries burghs. 

In 1715 he was awarded £18,000 as indemnity 
for his Darien losses. Sec the Life by S. 
Bannister (1858), editor of his Works (1850); 
and that by J. S. Barbour (1907). See also 
<3. P. Insh, The Company of Scotlami (1932), 
and Sir John Clapham, The Bank of Eng¬ 
land^ vol. i (1944). 

PATHE, Charles, pa~tay (1863-1957), French 
film pioneer, the inaiigurator of the newsreel 
in France in 1909 and in America in 1910, 

In 1911 the company of Pathd Fr6res was 
established which gave Britain her first 
newsreel and the screen magazine Pathc 
Pictorial. In 1949 the Company became 
Associated British Pathd Ltd. 

PATMORE, Coventry Kersey Bighlon (1823- 
1896), English poet, born at Woodford, was 
an assistant in the library of the British 
Museum and was associated with the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood. His magnum opus, 
The Angel in the House, which delighted the 
respectable Victorian public till Swinburne 
flaunted his less respectable muse, described 
with domestic, often ludicrous, detail the 
intimacies of a rectory courtship. The poem 
lives not by its narrative part but by its 
Preludes, which display profound knowledge 
of a lover’s moods and felicitous expression. 
Only in the Preludes do we have a hint of the 
Patmore who is acclaimed a major poet 
today—the poet of The Unknown Eros. We 
should associate the change from the Vic¬ 
torian domesticity of The Angel in the House 
to the erotic mysticism of The Unknown Eros 
(1877), with the death of his first wife in 1862 
and his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith in 1864. Four of the odes which 
compose the book—‘ The Azalea * Depar¬ 
ture ‘ The Toys * and ‘ If 1 were dead ’~ 
are about his dead wife and his motherless 
children. Others show his rabid toryism 
which ascribed the decline of England to 
‘the disfranchisement (in 1867) of the upper 
and middle class by the false English nobles 
and their Jew The rest arc in a vein of 
lofty mysticism in which the myth of Eros 
and Psyche is used to symbolize the marriage 
of earthly and heavenly love. Apparently 
the ‘ Song of Solomon ’ justified him in 
applying this erotic language to sacred 
mysteries, but churchmen—Newman and 
Hopkins—were offended. Nevertheless, the 
metajjhysical reaction of the last generation 
finds in them and in less mystical p>oems like 
the early Tamerton Church Tower and Amelia 
(1878), * true poetry of the rarest and perhaps 
highest kind Nor is Sir Herbert Read 
singular in this verdict. On the other hand, 
his arrogance and Biblical eroticism will 
always repel average taste. Patmore would 
not have his odes called Pindarics-—they are 
extremely loose but are not uncontrolled. 
His prosodic innovation was to discard the 
metrical foot and substitute the musical ‘ bar ’ 
measured from stress to stress. He explained 
his metrics in an Appendix to his Collected 
Poetical Works in 1886. See Derek Patmore, 
Portrait of My Family (1933), expanded as 
Life and Times of Coventry Patmore (1949); 
also The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
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Coventry Patmonr ed. Basil Champneys 
(1900). Studies by Burdett (1921) Herbert 
Read in The Great Vietorians (1932), E'. Page 
(1933) and 11 J. Oliver (1956). 

EATON, (1) Ahiti (1903 ), South African 

writer and educator, horn in Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, spent ten years as a .school teacher first 
in a native school and later at Pietermaritz¬ 
burg College. In 1935 he was appointed 
principal of the Dicpkloof Reformatory, 
where he became known for the success of 
his enlightened methods. I'rom his deep 
concern with the racial problem in South 
Africa sprang his best-selling novel Cry the 
Beloved Country (1949). 1 alcr hooks inchido 
Too Late the Phalarope (19.53) and Hope for 
South Africa (1958), a political study written 
from the Liberal standpoint. 

(2) John (d, 1684), Scottish <’ovcnanlcr, 
was the son of a farmer at b'cnwick in 
Ayrshire, became a captain in the army of 
Ci'ustavus Adolphus, fought at Rullion CJrecn 
and Bothwell Brig (1679), aiui, apprehended 
in 1684, was hungctl May 9. 

p) John (Bhson /1H24 1907), Scottish 
missionary, the son of a stiicking-maker, was 
born in Kirkmahoe parish, Dumfriesshire. 
In 1858 he went as a missionarv of the 
Reformed Presbyterian duirch to the canni¬ 
bals of the New Helirides. His brother 
published and edited his graphic missi<mary 
narratives (1889), ^;ce also A. K. Langridgo 
and F, H. L. Pnton, John G, Eaton: Later 
Years (1910). 

(4) Sir Joseph Noe! (1821 1901), Scottish 
painter, was born in Dunfermline, and studied 
at the Royal Academy, I ondoti, A painter 
of historical, fairy, allegorical and religious 
subjects, notable early pictures are the two 
on Oheron and Tltania, noth in tite National 
Oallery at IRlinburgh. He illustrated 
Aytoun’s /mvs of the Scottish ('avaliers and 
the Aneient Mariner. R.S.A., Queen’s 1 inmor 
for Sc'Otland from 1865, knighted (1867), ho 
publtshc<i two volumes of poems. See Art 
Journal for April 1895. 

PATRICK, St (r. 385 e. 461), the Apostle of 
Ireland, must have been born late in the 4th 
century, perhaps in South Wtdes, less 
probably at Boulognc-sur-Mer, or Kilpatrick 
near Dumbarton. His father was a deacon 
named Calpurnius. Hts own Celtic name or 
nickname was Succat. In his sixteenth year 
he was seized by pirates, carried to Ireland 
and sold to an Antrim chief calletl Milehu. 
After six years he escaped, and, probably after 
a second captivity, went to F'rance, where he 
became a monk, first at 'rours and afterwards 
at Ldrins. He was ordainctl a bishop at 
forty-five, and in 432 if is thought went as a 
missionary to Ireland, I^alladius, sent thither 
by Pope (’destine a short time before, having 
died. Patrick landed at Wid<low; thence he 
sailed north to convert his old master Milehu. 
In Down he converted another chief, Dtehu. 
At Tara in Meath he preached to the king of 
Tara, Laoghaire. Thence he proceeded to 
Croagh-Patrick in Mayo, to Ulster, and as 
far as Cashd in the south. Be addressed 
himsdf first to the chiefs, and made use of 
the spirit of ^clanship. After twenty years 
spent in missionary labours, he fixed hfs see 
at Armagh (454). He died at Saul (Saul- 
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Patrick; Sabhal, ‘ barn’)» the spot which 
Dichii had given him on his arrival, and was 
buried in all likelihood at Armagh. Usshcr, 
followed by Todd, fixes his death at 493—a 
date that would make Patrick’s age quite 120 
years; but the true date seems to be c, 461. 
The only certainly authentic literary remains 
of the Saint (both in very rude Latin) are his 
‘ Confession ’ and a letter addressed to 
Coroticus, a British chieftain who had 
carried off some Irish Christians as slaves. 
Sec the Lives by J. H. Todd (1863), Newell 
(1890), Zimmer (1904, disputing his historical 
existence), J. B. Bury (1905, reaffirming it), 
Ardill (1931), E. Macncill (1934), P. Gallico 
(1958); the Tripartite Life, cd. Stokes (1887). 
FATTERSON-BONAPXRTE. See Bona¬ 
parte (1). 

FATTESON, John Coleridge (1827-71), 
English martyr-bishop, was born in London, 
the son of Sir John Patteson, judge in the 
King’s Bench, and of a niece of Coleridge. 
He passed through Eton and Balliol, and 
was a fellow of Merton, and curate of 
Alfington in Devonshire. From 1855 he 
spent sixteen years in missionary work in the 
New Hebrides, Banks, Solomon and Loyalty 
Islands; and in 1861 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Melanesia. He was killed by the 
natives of the Santa Cruz group. See Life 
by C. M. Yongc (2 vols. 1874). 

PATTI, pahftee, (1) Adelina (1843-1919), 
Italian singer, was born at Madrid, the 
daughter of a Sicilian tenor. At seven she 
sang in New York, and there she made her 
debut as ‘ Lucia’ in 1859. In London she 
appeared in 1861, when her success was as 
splendid as it afterwards was wherever she 
sang. Her voice was an unusually high, rich, 
ringing soprano. She married m 1866 the 
Marquis dc Caux, and, on her divorce in 
1886, the Breton tenor Ernesto Nicolini 
(1834-98), and in 1899 the .Wedish Baron 
Cederstrom, Her home was Craig-y-nos 
Castle near Swansea. In 1898 she was 
naturalized. Sec Life by Klein (1920). 

(2) Carlotta (1840-89), sister of (1), also a 
great soprano, was born at Florence, made 
her ddbut at New York in 1861 as a concert- 
singer (being debarred by lameness from 
opera), and married in 1879 the ’cellist Ernst 
dc Munck. 

FATTISON, (1) Dorothy Wyndlow (1832-78), 
English philanthropist, sister of (2), was born 
at Hauxwell. In 1861 she started a life of 
labour for others as schoolmistress at Little 
Woolston near Blctchley. In 1864 she joined 
a sisterhood at Coatham near Redcar, and in 
1865 she began as ‘ Sister Dora ’ her devoted 
labours as nurse at Walsall. In 1877 she 
took charge of the municipal epidemic 
hospital (mainly for smallpox). She was 
indefatigable in all good works. See Mar¬ 
garet Lonsdale’s Sister Dora (1880). 

(2) Mark (1813-84), English scholar and 
critic, brother of (1), born at Hornby in 
Yorkshire, graduated from Oriel, Oxford 
0837), and was elected fellow of Lincoln 
(1839). Under Newman’s influence he for¬ 
sook Evangelicalism and almost followed 
his master into Catholicism. Then came a 
reaction towards liberalism, and he soon 
became a tutor of exceptional influence. An 


attempt to deprive him of his fellowship 
failed; but for ten years he took little share 
in Oxford life. He published an article on 
education in the Oxford Essays, went with a 
commission on education to* Germany, and 
served for three months of 1858 as Times 
correspondent at Berlin. In 1861, he was 
elected rector of his college, and in 1862 
he married Emilia Frances Strong (afterwards 
Lady Dilke, q.v,). His standard of perfection 
in scholarship was so high that his actual 
achievement is only suggestive of his powers, 
and the greatest project of his life—the study 
of Scaliger—remains a fragment, printed by 
Prof. Ncttleship In vol. i ol Pattison’s collec¬ 
ted Essays (1889). He did publish Suggestions 
on Academical Organisation (1868); admir¬ 
ably annotated editions of Pope’s Essay on 
Man (1869) and Satires and Epistles (1872); 
Isaac Casauhon (1875); Milton, in the ‘ Men 
of Letters’ (1879); the Sonnets of Milton 
(1883); and Sermons (1885). Sec his frank 
posthumous Memoirs (1885) and Lionel 
Tollemache’s Recollections of Pattison (1895). 
PATTON, George Smith (1885-1945), Ameri¬ 
can general, was born at San Gabriel, 
California, and graduated from West Point 
in 1909. In the first World War he com¬ 
manded an armoured brigade on the Western 
Front. In 1941 he commanded the 1st 
Armoured Corps and later led the first U.S. 
troops to fight in North Africa. In 1943 he 
commanded the 7th Army in the Sicilian 
campaign. At the head of the 3rd Army he 
swept across France in 1944 and in the 
following year reached the Czech frontier. 
His War As / Rneyy It was published posthu¬ 
mously in 1948. 

PAUL, (1) Charles Kcgmi (1828-1902), 
English author and publisher, born at White 
Lackington in Somerset, was a graduate of 
Oxford and entered the Church, becoming in 
1852 a chaplain at Eton and in 1862 vicar at 
Sturminstcr Hall. During this time he wrote 
religious works and edited the New Quarterly 
Magazine, In 1874 ho left the Church lb 
settle in London, where he wrote William 
Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries 
(1876). In 1877 he took over the publishing 
firm of H. S. King, which became C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. Among his first publications 
were the monthly Nineteenth Century, and 
the works of G. W. Cox, Tennyson, Meredith 
and Stevenson. Joined by Alfred Trench in 
1881, the firm became Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co., in 1889 a limited company, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, TrObner & Co. Ltd., and 
finally incorporated in the publishing house 
George Routledge Sc Sons, Ltd. Paul 
became a Roman Catholic and among his 
many works were Biographical Sketches 
(1883), Maria Drummond (1891), works on 
religion and translations from Goethe and 
Pascal 

(2) Jean. See Richter (4). 

(3) Lewis (d. 1759), English inventor of 
French descent, a ward of Lord Shaftesbury, 
who invented a roller-spinning machine and 
with the mechanic John Wyatt opened two 
mills, one at Birmingham and one at 
Northampton. This machine was a failure 
commercially, although the idea was later 
utilized by Arkwright. In 1738 he invented a 
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carding machine which was used in Lancashire 
after his death and in 1758 patented another 
type of spinning machine. He was befriended 
by Sanuiel Johnson, who took a lively 
interest in his enterprises. 

(4) Vincent dc. See Vincent de Paul. 

PAUL (fl. 1st cent, a.d.), the Apostle ol the 
Gentiles, was born of Jewish parents at 
Tarsus in Cilicia. At the age of about four¬ 
teen, he trained as a rabbi under Gamaliel 
at Jerusalem, acquiring also the trade of 
tent-maker. A strenuous Phansce, he 
assisted in persecuting the Christians. He 
was on his way to Damascus on this mission 
when a vision of the Crucified converted hini 
into a fervent adherent of the new laith. 
After three years spent mainly at Damascus, 
but partly in Arabia, he visited Jerusalem 
again, and after the apostles had been per¬ 
suaded by Barnabas of his conversion, he 
began to preach: but opposition to him was 
strong and for ten years he lived in retirement 
at Tarsus. Brought to Antioch by Barnabas, 
he was there for a year before undertaking 
with him and John Mark his tirst mission- 
tour in Cyprus, Pisidia, Pamphylia and 
Lycaonia. Returning to Antioch, bo found 
the controvei'sy raised as to the condition 
under which Gentiles and Jews respectively 
were to be admitted to the Christian Church, a 
controversy which led to the first apostolic 
council in Jerusalem c. a.d. 49 or 50. Paul 
opposed Peter during the debate and when the 
question was finally settled by a compromise, 
he addressed himself thereafter mainly to the 
Gentiles. His second mission-journey led 
him, with Silas, again to Asia Minor and 
through Galatia and Phrygia to Macedonia 
and Achaia, where in Corinth hc^ was 
especially successful. A year and a half later 
he was again at Jerusalem and Antioch, and 
then undertook a third mission-tour—to 
Galatia and Phrygia. Driven from Ephesus, 
he visited Achaia and Macedonia again, and 
by way of Miletus returned by sea to Jeru¬ 
salem. There the fanaticism of the Jews 
against him led to disturbances, whereupon 
he was brought to Caesarea to be tried before 
Felix the procurator, and after two years’ 
imprisonment before Felix’s successor M. 
Porcius Festus. Now using his right as a 
Roman citizen, Paul appealed to Caesar, and 
in the spring of a.d. 62 arrived in Rome, 
where he spent two years a prisoner, but in 
his own hired house. He was executed under 
Nero—probably at the end of the two years’ 
captivity, though tradition makes him visit 
Spain and other countries. The ancient 
church recognized thirteen of the New 
Testament Epistles as Paul’s, but did not 
unanimously regard Hebrews as his. All but 
the most destructive modern critics accept 
unhesitatingly as Paul’s the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Romans and Corinthians (1st and 
2nd). But a considerable body of scholars 
dispute the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral 
Epistles, 2nd Thessalonians and Ephesians, 
some also Colossians and Philippians. The 
order of the Epistles is certainly not chrono¬ 
logical, though it is difiScult to fix the succes¬ 
sion. See the works on Paul by Farrar 
(1879); Pfleiderer (X>er Paulinismus, 2nd ed. 
1890); Holsten (1880); Stalker (1892); Sir 


W. M. Ramsay (1896 1913); Sabatier (Paris 
1896); Baring-Ciould (1897); I>r. O, Cone 
(1899); Dcissmann (19 12): Schweitzer 
(1912); Smith (1919); I'oakes-Jackson 
(1927), Sco(t(1927); Stewart (1935); Nock 
(1938), W. Barclay (1959) ami C. Trusman- 
tant, trans. D. Attvvater {1959). 

PAUL, The name of live popes: 

Piuil 1 (757 67) and Paul II (1464 71) were 
unimportant. 

Paul III, named Alessandro Ihirnesc (1468 ■ 
1549), a I'uscan, created cardinal-deacon 
in 1493, was pope from 1534. One of his 
first acts was to give cardinafs hats to two 
of his boy-grandsons, and throughout his 
reign he labourctl to advance his bastard sons. 
Yet he surrounded his throne with good 
cardinals like C'ontarini, Pole and Sadolot. 
He eoiivokcd a general council in 1542, hut 
it did not actually assemble (in Trent) until 
1545. He it was who in 1538 issued the hull 
of excommunication and dcpeisitton against 
Henry VIU of Fnglaml, as also the hull 
institoling the order of the Jesuits (1540). 

Paul IV, named CiJiovaiuii Pietro C’aralTa 
(1476 1559), was horn in Naples. As Bishop 
of Chicli he lahourc(.l for the reformation 
of abuses and for the revival of religion 
and morality. He was a rigonnis enemy of 
heresy, and under his inlluencc Paul HI 
organized the Inquisition in Rome. Idected 
pope in 1555, he enforced upon the clergy the 
observance of all tlie clerical duties, mul 
enacted laws for the maintenance of public 
morality, Me established a censorship, issued 
a full Index lihrornni prnhihitortutts completed 
the organization of the Roman Iiujuisition, 
and lightened the burdens of the pom*. He 
was embroiled with the I'mperor bVrdinand, 
with Philip 11 of Spain, and with ('osmo, 
grand-tluko of 4'uscany. 

Paul y, named Caiiiillo Borghese (1552 
1621), born in Rome, rose to be nuncio 
in Spain, and cardinal, and on the death 
of Leo XI in 1605 was elected pope. In his 
time look place the great conOict with the 
republic of Venice, as to the immunity of the 
clergy from the jurisdiction of civil tribunals, 
and other questions, Paul issued a brief 
denouncing excommunication against the 
doge and senate, and placing the republic 
under an interdict. By the intervention of 
Henry IV of France the dispute, was accom¬ 
modated in 1607, after the pope had aban¬ 
doned his claims. Paul promotcii charities 
and useful public works, and preserved 
antiquities. 

PAUL (1754 4 801), emperor of Russia, 
second son of Peter Ill and C'atharine 11, 
succeeded his mother in 1796. His father’s 
murder and his mother’s neglect hud exerted 
a baneful influence on his character. His 
earliest measures were the exile of the 
murderers and the pardon of Polisli prisoners, 
including Kosciusko. But he soon revealed 
his violent temper and lack of capacity, and 
irritated all his subjects by vexatious regula¬ 
tions. Ho suddenly declared for the allies 
against France, and sent an army of 56,000 
men under Suvorov into Italy; sent a second 
to co-operate with the Austrians, retired from 
the alliance, quarrelled with England, and 
entered into close alliance with Bonaparte. 
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After his conveation with Sweden and Den¬ 
mark, England sent a fleet into the Baltic 
under Nelson to dissolve the coalition (1801). 
His own ofliccrs conspired to compel Paul to 
abdicate, and in a sculflc he was strangled. 

PAUL I, King of the Hellenes (1901- ), was 
born in Athens and was educated at the 
Naval Academy. In 1922 he served with 
the Greek Navy in the campaign against the 
Turks, but in 1924 when a Republic was 
proclaimed he went into exile with his elder 
brother George IL In 1935 he returned to 
Greece as crown prince. In the second 
World War he served with the Greek General 
Stall' in the Albanian campaign. Pie was in 
exile in London from 1941 and returned 
home in 1946. He succeeded his brother as 
King Paul I in April 1947. 

PAUL OF SAMOSATA (fl. 3rd cent, a.d.), 
was born at Samosata on the Euphrates, and 
in 260 became bishop or patriarch of Antioch, 
and so was practically the viccrcgcnt of 
Queen Zenobia of Palmyra; but in 272 was 
deposed for monarchianisnv—thc doctrine 
that the Son is rather an attribute of the 
Father than a person. 

PAULA. See Frances, Saints (2). 

PAULDING, James Kirkc, po/'ding (1778- 
1860), American writer, was born in Putnam 
County, New York. A friend of Washington 
Irving, he wrote part of Salmagundi, During 
the war of 1812 he published the Diverting 
History of John But! and Brother Jonathan^ 
and in 1814 a more serious work. The United 
States and England^ which gained him an 
appointment on the Board of Naval Ck>m- 
missioners. He also wrote a successful novel, 
The Dutchman's Fireside (1831), Westward 
Ho! (1832), a Life of Washington (1835), and 
a defence of Slavery in the United States 
(1836), In 1837 ho became secretary of the 
navy. Sec Literary Life by his son (1867) and 
A. L. Herold’s Life of James Paulding (1926). 

PAULET, or Foulct, Sir Amyas, pawfet 
{c. 1536-88), succeeded his father as governor 
of Jersey, was ambassador to France (I576 ‘ 
1579), and was keeper of Mary, Queen of 
Scots from 1585 till her death (1587). See 
X\h Letter-book (cd. Morris, 1874). 

PAULI, pow'lee, (1) Reinhold (1823-82), 
German historian, was born in Berlin, 
studied at Bonn and at Oxford, and in 1849- 
1852 was private secretary to Bunsen. He 
was successively professor of History at 
Rostock, Tubingen, Marburg and Gottingen, 
and died at Bremen. Pauli’s lifelong studies 
were devoted to English history, on which he 
wrote several books. 

(2) Wolfgang (1900-58), Austrian-Swiss 
theoretical physicist, born in Vienna, the son 
of the professor of Chemistry, studied under 
Sommerfeld at Munich and Niels Bohr in 
Copenhagen. He formulated the * exclusion 
principle ’ (1924) that no two electrons can 
bo in the same energy state, of great impor¬ 
tance in the application of the quantum 
theory to the periodic table of chemical 
elements, and postulated (1931) the existence 
of an electrically neutral particle in sub¬ 
atomic physics later conflrmcd by Fermi, and 
in 1957 carried out experiments confirming 
the non-parity theory of Yang and Leo (qp-v.) 
in nuclear interactions. He was visiting 
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pro cssor at Princeton in 1935 and at Ein¬ 
stein’s invitation again (1939-46). A Nobel 
prizeman (1945), he was a foreign member 
of the Royal Society. 

PAULING, IJnus Carl (1901- ), American 
biochemist, born at Portland, Oregon, 
professor of Chemistry at the California 
Institute of Technology since 1931, applied 
the quantum theory to chemistry and was 
awarded the Nobel prize (1954) for his 
contributions to the clcctro-chcmical theory 
of valency, and with Campbell and Pressman, 
prepared artificial antibodies. An official 
inspector of defence projects in the second 
World War, he became a controversial llgurc 
from 1955, as the leading professionally 
scientific critic of the American nuclear 
deterrent policy, forcibly setting out his views 
in No More War (1958). He was elected a 
foreign member of the Royal Society. 
PAULINUS, (1) St, ofNola (Pontius Mcropius 
Anicius Paulinos) (353“431), born in Bor¬ 
deaux, accepted Christian baptism e, 389 
and settled at Nola in Italy, where he became 
known for his charity and liis rigid asceticism. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Nola c, 409. 
He is remembered for his Canuina and for 
his cpislles to Augustine, Jerome, Sulpicius 
Severus and Ausonius. 

(2) (d. 644), first Archbishop of York, was a 
Roman sent with Augustine to Kent by 
Pope Gregory in 601. Ordained bishop by 
Justus, fourtli archbishop, in 625, be accom¬ 
panied Ethclburga on her marriage to the 
heathen Edwin of Northumbria, who was 
baptized at York in 627. Edwin’s death in 
battle drove him back to Kent, where, having 
in 633 received the pallium as Archbishop of 
York, he remained till his death, 

PAUIUS, (1). Sec Armilius and Senuo 
Arrioanus. 

(2) Friedrich, pow'loos (1890-1957), Ger¬ 
man field-marshal and tank specialist, 
capitulated to the Russians with the remnants 
of his army at the siege of Stalingrad on 
January 31, 1943. Released from captivity 
in 1953, ho became a lecturer on military 
affairs under the East German Communist 
Government. 

(3) Heinrich Ebcrhard Gottlob (1761-1851), 
German pioneer of rationalism, was bom at 
Leonberg near Stuttgart, studied at TCibingcn 
and, as professor at Jena (1789 *1803), 
produced a New J’estament coramentury 
(1800-04), one on the Psalms (1791), and one 
on Isaiah (1793). He was afterwards profes¬ 
sor at Wurzburg and at Heidelberg, where ho 
died. In his theological works he assorted 
the impossibility of the supernatural, and 
explained the miracles as due to mistaken 
opinions and errors in narration. Sec his 
Autobiography (1839) and a book by Rcichlin 
Mcldegg(1853). 

PAULUS AEGINETA (fl. 7th cent.), Greek 
physician, was born in Acgina. His Synopsis 
of the Medical Art went through many 
editions and translations. 

PAULUS DIACONUS (fl, 8th cent.), ‘ Paul 
the Deacon Lombard historian, was born 
at Friuli, and probably resided at the court 
of the Duke of Benoventum. He became a 
monk about 774, but spent some years at the 
court of Charlemagne, and retired to Monte 
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Cassino in 787. His Historia Komana is 
based on Eutropins. The Historia Lango- 
hardoriim comes down to 744. Other works 
are a Life of Gregory the Great; Gesia 
Episcoporuin Mettensium; a Book of Homilies, 
selected from Augustine, Chri^sostom, &c.; 
and poems and letters. 

PAUL VERONESE. See VHRCwrsB. 
FAUSANIAS, (1) Spartan regent and general, 
a nephew of Leonidas, commanded the 
Greeks at Plataca (479 u.c.), where the 
Persians were routed. He then compelled the 
Thebans to give up the chiefs of the Persian 
party, and haughtily treated the Athenians 
and other Greeks. Capturing the Cyprian 
cities and Byzantium, he ncgoliatccl with 
Xerxes in the hope of becoming ruler under 
him of all Greece and was twice recalled for 
treachery. He tried to stir up the helots, 
was betrayed, and fled to a temple of Athena, 
where he was built up and only taken out to 
die of hunger. 

(2) (fl. 2nd cent, a.d.) Greek geographer 
and historian, born probably in Lydia, 
travelled through almost all Greece, Mace¬ 
donia and Italy, and also through part of 
Asia and Africa, and composed from his 
observations and researches an Itinerary of 
Greece, describing the diilcrcnt parts of that 
country and the monuments of art. His 
style is unpretentious and easy and his 
Itinerary possesses the rare merit of bcing^ 
the work of an accurate eye-witness, one ol* 
the earliest examples of the antiquary; bare 
and meagre as it is, it remains one of the most 
precious records of antiquity. There arc 
translations by Shillcto and Frazer. Sec 
M. VerraU’s Ancient Athens (1890), and 
books by Kalkmann (1886), Gurlitt (1890), 
Bcnckcr (1890). Heberdey (1896), Frazer 
(1900) and Robert (1909). 

PAVLOV, Ivan Petrovich (1849-1936), Rus¬ 
sian physiologist, born near Ryazan, a village 
priest’s son, studied medicine at St Peters¬ 
burg, conducted research in Breslau and 
Leipzig, and returned to St Petersburg, where 
he became professor (1891) and director of 
the Institute of Experimental Medicine 
(1913). Ho worked at the physiology of 
circulation and digestion, but is most famous 
for his study of * conditioned ’ or acquired 
reflexes, associated each with some part of 
the brain cortex—the brain’s only function 
being in his view the coupling of neurones to 
produce reflexes. He was awarded the Nobel 
prize for medicine in 1904. See Life by B. P. 
Babkin (1951). 

PAVLOVA, Anna, pavLo-va (1885-1931), 
Russian ballerina, born at St Petersburg, 
became world famous, forming her own 
company in 1909, and some of her most 
successful performances were in Giselle, 
The Dying Swan, Don Quixote and her own 
ballet Autumn Leaves, See Life by her 
husband, V. Dandr6 (1932). 

PAXTON, Sir Joseph (1801-65), English 
gardener and architect, born at Milton- 
Bryant near Woburn, was a working gardener 
to the Puke of Devonshire, at Chiswick and 
Chatsworth; he remodelled the gardens, and 
managed the duke’s Derbyshire estates. He 
designed a building for the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, which he re-erected as the Crystal 


Palace (destroyed by fire 1936). He wrote 
on gardening, and sat a.s Liberal for Coventry 
from 1854. wScc Life by V. Markham (1935). 

PAYER, JhIIos von (1842 1915), born at 
Teplitz, went with Wcyprccht on an Arctic 
expedition, and discovered and explored 
P’ranz-Josef Land (1872). Afterwards he 
went to Munich and became a painter. 

PAYN, James (1830 98), pjigUsh novelist, was 
born at Cheltenham, and educated at Eton, 
Woolwich Academy, and'Trinity, C’ambridge. 
In 1855 he published a volume of poems, in 
1859-74 was Lei teh Ritchic^s successor as 
editor of and in 1882 96 

edited the CornhilL He wrote a hundred 
novels. See his Some iJterary Recoihrthns 
(1886) and Gleams of Memory (1894), 

PAYNE, (i) Henry Neville (d.' r. 1710), wrote 
tragedies and cometlics, intrigued in Scotland 
for .lames 11 after the Revolution, was 
tortured in Iklinhurglt with Mhe boot’ in 
1690, and was imprisoned till 1700. 

(2) John Howard (1791 1852), American 
actor and playwright, born in New York, 
made his debut there in P'ehruary 1809, and 
in 1813 appeared in Loiulon. For thirty 
years he had a successful career as actor and 
author of plays, chiefly adaptations; that 
called Clari contains the song //owe. Sweet 
Home, the music being by Sir Henry Bi.shop. 
Payne wnis appointed American consul at 
Tunis in 1841, and died there, 

(3) Peter (c, 1380 1455), I'nglish WyclillUe, 
was born near Grantham, stiulicd at O.xford, 
and became in 1410 principal of St Ldniund 
Hall. Charged with heresy, he fled about 1416 
to Bohemia, where, tiU his deatli in 1455, 
he played a conspicuous part as a contro¬ 
versialist amongst the Hussites, iJiking the 
'Taborite or extreme view. See Baker’.s A 
Forgotten Great Fnglishnum (1894). 

(4) Roger (1739 97), Fngh'Hh bookbinder, 
born at Windsor, became famous, after 1766, 
as the most artistic bookbinder in London. 
See Roger Payne by C. ,L Davenport (1929). 

PAYNE-SMITH, Robert (1819 95), Fngli.sh 
tlicologian, was horn at (’hipping C'amden, 
studied at Pembroke C’ollcgc Oxford, and as 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian (1857 65), 
began his great Thesaurus Syriaeus (1870 93). 
Sermons on Isaiah (1862) led to his appoint¬ 
ment as regius professor of I'hcology at 
Oxford (l8()5 -70), whence he removed to the 
deanery of Canterbury. 

PEABODY, George (1795 1869), American 
philanthropist, born at South Danvers, Mass., 
now called Peabody, became a partner in a 
Baltimore dry-goods store In 1829. He 
established himself in London in 1837 as a 
merchant and banker, and in his lifetime 
gave away a million and a half for philan¬ 
thropic purposes—Kane’s Arctic expedition, 
education (at Harvard, &c.), industrial homes 
in London. He died in London. See Life 
by P. A. Planaford (1882). 

PEACE, Charles (1832-79), English criminal 
and murderer, bom in Shcflield. First 
imprisoned for robbery at the age of eighteen, 
he subsequently divided his time between 
picture-frame making by day and burglary 
by night. In August 1876 he shot a policeman 
in whallcy Range, Manchester, and after 
escaping attended the trial of William and 
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John Habron for his crime. John was found 
not guilty, and William was, on account of 
his youth, sentenced to life imprisonment for 
the crime. In November 1876 Peace mur¬ 
dered Arthur Dyson, whose wife he had been 
annoying, in ShcOicld, but again escaped. 
He made his way to London, where he lived 
a life of seeming respectability, and was, two 
years later, arrested for attempted murder, 
having tired upon a policeman whilst 
attempting a burglary in Blackhcath. In 
the following January, while serving sentence 
for the latter crime, he was accused of the 
murder of Dyson and found guilty. Shortly 
before his execution, he confessed to the 
Whalley Range murder. See his Trials^ cd. 
N. Tcignmoiith Shore (1926). 

PEACH, Benjamin Neeve (1842“-! 926), British 
geologist, born at Gorran Haven, Cornwall, 
educated at Peterhead and Wick academics 
and London School of Mines, worked along 
with Dr John Horne on the Geological 
Survey. Their brilliant collaboration eluci¬ 
dated the very intricate geology of the north¬ 
west Highlands. Their joint works include 
the Sihirkui Rocks of Scotland (1899) and 
Chapters on the Geolot^v of Scotland (1930). 

PEACOCK, Thomas Love (1785-1866), Eng¬ 
lish novelist and poet, born at Weymouth, 
was the son of a London merchant and I'ricnd 
of Shelley. He entered the service of the East 
India Company in 1819 after producing three 
satirical romances. Headlong Hall (11^16), 
Mel incourt (1817) and Nightmare Abbey 
0818). Crotchet Castle (1831) concluded 
this series of satires, but in 1860 the veteran 
returned to the stage with CryII Grange, 
which shows signs of hardening. He also 
published two romances properly so-called, 
Maid Marion (1822) and The Misfortunes of 
Elphin (1829). The framework of his satirical 
fictions is always the same-—a company of 
humorists moot in a country house and dis¬ 
play their crotchets or prejudices which are 
the things Peacock, the reasonable man, most 
disliked, that is, morbid romance, the 
mechanical sort of political economy, the 
‘ march of science ’ and transcendental 
philosophy. The satire is relieved by some 
excellent songs and the eccentrics by one or 
two less unbalanced men and some gay 
natural young women. Otherwise the 
characters are stock types as in Ben Jonson’s 
comedies. Exception should be made for the 
mellow divine who first appears as Dr Gaster 
in Headlong Half becomes three-dimensional 
in Dr Folliott in Crotchet Castle and re¬ 
appears as Dr Opimian in Gryll Grange, To 
add to the piquancy of the fictions the poets 
of the Romantic school, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Southey, arc 
caricatured along with the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, who offer the extra target of 
being Scots. His two romances vary in tone 
from genuine love of romance to boisterous 
fun or Rabelaisian comedy. Peacock was 
poised between the Voltairian and the 
romantic view of life^—hence the ‘ sauce 
piquant * of his admirable satires. Sec 
The Novels of Thomas Love Peacock, ed. D. 
Garnett (1949); the Life by Van Doren 
(1911); studies by A. M. Freeman (1911) 
and J. B. Priestley (1927). 


PEANO, Giuseppe, pay-ah'no (1858-1932), 
Italian mathematician, born at Cunco, 
taught at the University of Turin, was known 
for his work on mathematical logic and for 
his promotion of a universal language based 
on uninficctcd Latin. 

PEARS, Peter, pecrz { 1910- ), English tenor, 
born in Farnham, after being organ scholar 
of Hertford College, Oxford, studied singing 
(1933“34) at the Royal College of Music. He 
toured America and Europe with Benjamin 
Britten, and in 1943 joined Sadler’s Wells. 
After the success of Peter Grimes (1945) ho 
joined Britten in the English Opera Group, 
and was co-founder with him, in 1948, of the 
Aldcburgh Festival, Ho is noted for his 
sympathy with and understanding of modern 
works. Ho was created C.B.E. in 1957. 

PEARSE, Patrick (or Padraic) Henry (1879- 
1916), Irish writer and nationalist, was a 
leader of the Gaelic revival and editor of its 
journal. Having commanded the insurgents 
in the Easter rising of 1916 he was proclaimed 
president of the provisional government, 
but, after the revolt had been queHcd, 
was arrested, court-niartiallcd and shot. He 
wrote poems, short stories and plays. See 
Life by Ryan (1919). 

PEARSON, (1) Sir Cyril Arthur (1866*4921), 
English newspaper and periodical proprietor, 
born at Wookey, Somerset, educated at 
Winchester, became a journalist,^ founded 
Pearsoifs Weekly in 1890 and various other 
periodicals. In 1900 he became associated 
with newspapers founding the Daily Express, 
anti amalgamating the St James Gazette with 
the Evening Standard, I’urning blind, he 
founded St Dunstan’s home for bliiulod 
soldiers and was president of the National 
Institution for the Blind. 

(2) Hesketh (1887"“ ), English bio¬ 

grapher, born at Hawford in Worcestershire, 
worked in a shipping office before beginning 
a successful stage career in 1911. In 1931 he 
emerged as a writer of popular and racy 
biographies. Among these arc Gilbert and 
Simivan 0^35), Shaw (1942), Conan Doyle 
(1943), Oscar Wilde whose Works tmd 

Essays he has also edited, Dizzy (1951) and 
Sir Walter Scott (1955). Other writings are 
Common Misquotations (1937) and a play 
Writ for Libel (1950) with Colin Hurry. 

(3) John (1613-86), English divine, was 
born at Great Snoring, Norfolk, son oC the 
Archdeacon of Suffolk. He was educated at 
Eton and at Queen’s and King’s Colleges, 
Cambridge, and in 1640 appointed chaplain 
to the lord-keeper Finch, and later presented 
to the rectory of Thorington in Suffolk. In 
1659 he published his learned Exposition of 
the Creed, and edited the remains of John 
Hales of Eton. In 1660 he was presented 
to the rectory of St Christopher’s in London, 
and made prebendary of Ely, archdeacon ot 
Surrey, and master of Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge. In 1661 he was the principal anta¬ 
gonist of Baxter in the Savoy Conference, and 
became Margaret professor of Divinity; in 
1662 he was made master of Trinity, Cam¬ 
bridge, and in 1673 bishop of Chester. He 
defended the genuineness of the Ignatian 
epistles (1672). and in 1684 published bis 
Annales Cyprianicl 
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(4) Karl (1857-1936), British scientist, born 

in London, turned from the law to mathe¬ 
matics, becoming professor of Applied 
Mathematics in University College, London, 
and Galton professor of Eugenics. He 
published The Grammar of Science and 

works on eugenics, mathematics, biometncs. 
In his Life of Gallon (1914-30) the head of the 
Eugenics Laboratory applies the methods ol 
his science to the study of its toundcr. Sec 
Life by his son, E. S. Pearson (1938). 

(5) Lester Bowles (1897- ), Canadian 

politician, was born in Toronto and was 
educated at Toronto and Oxford Umvcrsitics. 
He became successively first secretary ol the 
department of external affairs (1928), first 
secretary at the London oflxce of the Canadian 
high commissioner (1935-39), assistant uiKlcr- 
secretary of state for external allairs (194i ), 
ambassador in Washington (1945-46). He 
was a senior adviser at the Charter Con¬ 
ference of the U.N. in 1945 and was later 
leader of Canadian U.N. delegations. In 
1952-53 he was president of the U.N. General 
Assembly. From 1948 to 1«7 he was 
secretary of state for external alTairs. I no 
free world’s most useful citizen , he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace prize in 1957. 

PEARY, Robert Edwin (1856-1920), American 
admiral and explorer, born at Cresson 
Springs, i'onn., made eight Arctic voyages by 
the Greenland coast, in 1891-92 arriving on 
the east coast by crossing the ice. In 1906 he 
reached %T G N. lat., and on April 6, 1909, 
attained the North Pole. See accounts ol his 
travels by himself in Northward over the Great 
Ice (1898), The North JPole (1910), &c., his 
wife, Hcilprin, and Hobbs (1936). 

PEASE, (1) Edward (1767-“1858), English 
industrialist, born at Darlington, earned on 
till 1817 his father’s woollen mill there. He 
later promoted railways, and was George 
Stephenson’s supporter in his famous 
Stockton to Darlington project of 1825. The 
family were Quakers and worked lor the 
Peace and Anti-slavery Societies;^ two of 
Edward’s sons entered zxalously into their 
father’s schemes, and were in parliament. 

(2) Francis Gladhcim (1881-1938), Ameri¬ 
can astronomer and designer of optical 
instruments, was born at Cambridge, Mass. 
He was observer and optician at Yerkes 
Observatory, Wis. (1901-04), and instrument- 
maker (1908-13) at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, Pasadena, where he designed 
the 100-inch telescope, and the 50-foot 
interferometer telescope by means of which 
he gained direct measurements of star 
diameters. He was associated in the design 
of the 200-inch Palomar telescope, for the 
reflector of which he devised the grinding 
method. 

PECOCK, Reginald, (c. l395-c. 1460), 

Welsh theologian, was a fellow of Oriel, 
Oxford, and received priest’s orders in 1422. 
He was master of Whittington College, 
London, and rector of its church (1431); 
bishop of St Asaph’s (1444); and of Chiches¬ 
ter (1450). He plunged into the Lollard and 
other controversies, and compiled many 
treatises including The Rente of Crysten 
ReUgioun (c. 1443; ed. Greet, E.E.T.S., 
1927), The Book of Feith (ed. Morison, 1909) 


and The Repressor of Over Much Blamiug of 
the Clergy {c. 1455; ed. Bahington, Rolls 
Series, 1860). His philosophic breadth and 
independence of iudgmcnl broughl upon him 
the suspicions of Ihc church. In 1457 he was 
denounced for having written in I-nglish, and 
for making reason paramount to the authority 
of the old doctors. He was summoned before 
Archbishop Bourchicr, comiemued as a 
heretic, and given the alternative of abjuring 
or being burned. He elected to abjure, gave 
up fourteen of his books, resigned his 
bishopric, and retired to Thorncy Abbey. 
See study by V. H. H. Green (1945). 

PEC^QUK'r, Jean, pekniy (1622 74). b'rench 
anatomist, horn in Dieppe, worked at 
Montpellier, where in 1647 he was the first to 
see clearly the thoracic duct. He described 
his lindings in li\perinieuta uova unatomica 
(1651). He became a dipsomaniac and <iicd 
in Paris. 

PKDEN, Alexander (c. 1626 86), Scottish 

Covenanter, studied at (Jlasgow, was ejected 
in 1662 from his ministry at New Luce in 
Galloway, anti suhsctiuciUly waiulcrctl preach¬ 
ing at conventicles and hitling in caves. He 
was repeatedly in Ireland, and in 1673 77 \yas 
imprisoned on the Bass Rock. His preaching 
was famous, and many of his uttc ran cos were 
regarded as prophecies. 

PEDERSEN, diristiern (1480 1554) Danish 
writer, born probably at Elsinore, a leader of 
the Reformation in Denmark, is remembered 
for his Danisfi-Latin dictionary, and his 
tran.slutions of the New Testament (1521) and 
the Psalms (1531). He also worked on the 
famous ‘Christian HI * version of the Bible, 
which appeared in 1550. 

PEDRELE, P'clipe (1841 Spanish 

composer, born at 'fortosa, was self-taught. 
He wrote operas, choral works, .songs, Sic. 
He became professor at Madritl, and lived 
later at Barcelona. He was the author ol‘ 
critical and historical works on music. 

PEDRO, name of two emperors of Brazil: 

Pedro I (1798 1834), second son or.lolm VI 
of Portugal, fled to Brazil with his purcnis on 
Napoleon’s invasion, and became prince- 
regent of Brazil on his falher’s return to 
Portugal (1821). A Liberal in outlook, he 
declared for Brazilian independence in 1822, 
and was crowned as Pedro I. 'I'hc new 
empire did not start smoothly, aiul Pedro in 
1831 abdicated and withdrew to Portugal He 
was Pedro IV of Portugal on the death of his 
father, but abdicated in favour ofhis daughter. 

Pedro U (1825-91), son of Pedro I, suc¬ 
ceeded on his father’s abdication, and, 
distinguished by his love of learning and 
scholarly tastes, reigned in peace until the 
revolution of 1889 drove him to Europe.^ He 
died at Paris. See Life by Mary W. Williams 

p)e0RO the cruel (1334 69). king of 

Castile and Ledn, succeeded his father, 
Alfonso XI* in 1350, and assuming full power 
in 1353, became exceedingly popular with the 
people for his justice, but alienated the nobles 
and clergy. When he had marched to 
suppress a revolt in Estremadura, he was 
betrayed by his brother Henry and taken 
prisoner. Escaping, despite the excom¬ 
munication of the pope, he speedily crushed 
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the rebels. But now he became suspicious of 
everyone; and the rest of his reign was 
devoted to the establishment of his own 
authority on the ruins of the feudal tyranny 
of the great vassals, and to long-continued 
and bloody wars with Aragon and Granada. 
He owes the epithet Cruel mainly to the 
murder of his brother Don Fadrique in 1358 
The people were in general well and justly 
governed, but heavy taxes dissipated his 
popularity, Henry returned from France 
(1366) at the head of a body of exiles, backed 
by Du Gucsclin, and aided by Aragon, 
France and the pope. Fid ward the Black 
Prince, persuaded to espouse Pedro’s cause 
in 1367, defeated Henry and Du Guesclin at 
Navarrete (April 13). But, disgusted by his 
ally’s non-fulhlment of his promises, the 
English prince repassed the Pyrenees and left 
Pedro to his fate. The whole kingdom 
groaned under his cruelties; rebellions broke 
out everywhere; and when, in 1367, Henry 
returned, Pedro was routed at MonticI (1369), 
and in single combat with Henry, developing 
into a melee, was slain. See books by Prosper 
Mcrimcc (1848), Storcr (1910). 

PEEL, Sir Robert (1788-1850), English 
statesman, was born near Bury in Lancashire. 
His father. Sir Robert Peel (1750 1830), M.P. 
from 1790, created baronet in 1800), was a 
wealthy cotton-manuracturcr and calico- 
printer, and from him he inherited a great 
fortune. He had three years at Harrow, took 
a doublc-hrst from Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1808, and entered parliament in 1809 as 
Tory member for Cashel. In 1811 he was 
appointed under-sccrctary for the colonics, 
and in 1812-48 was secretary for Ireland. 
In this capacity * Orange Peel ’ displayed a 
strong anti-Catholic spirit, and was so hcrccly 
attacked by O’Connell (q.v.) that he sent the 
agitator a challenge. Froxn 1818 till 1822 
Peel remained out of ollicc, but sat for tlic 
University of Oxford. In 1819 he was 
chairman of the Bank Committee, and moved 
the resolutions which led to the resumption 
of cash-payments. In 1822 here-entered the 
ministry as home secretary, and he and 
Canning as foreign secretary worked together 
pretty well. Peel devoting himself to the 
currency. But on ‘ Roman Catholic emanci¬ 
pation ’ Canning was in advance of Peel, and 
when Canning formed a Whig- fory ministry, 
Peel, along with the Duke of Wellington and 
others, withdrew from office (1827). Yet, 
when the death of Canning led to the Wclling- 
ton-Pccl government, its great measure was 
that for the relief of the Roman Catholics 
(1829). As home secretary he reorganized 
the London police force (‘ Peelers ’ or 
’ Bobbies ’). Peel opposed parliamentary 
reform, and in 1830 the Wellington-Pcc-l 
ministry was succeeded by a Whig ministry 
under Earl Grey, which, in 1832, carried the 
Reform Bill. Peel shrank from factious 
obstruction of the measure, but as leader of 
the * Conservative ’ opposition, sought by 
vigilant criticism of Whig measures to retard 
the too rapid strides of Liberalism. Rejected 
by Oxford in 1829, but returned for West- 
bury. Peel represented Tamworth from 1833 
till his death. In November 1834 he accepted 
office as prime minister, but gave place to 


Lord Melbourne in April 1835. The general 
election of 1841 was virtually a contest 
between Free-trade and Protection, and 
Protection won. The Conservative party, 
headed by Peel, now came into office. T'hc 
Whigs were bent upon a fixed but moderate 
duty on foreign corn; the Anli-Corn-Law 
League would hear of nothing short of 
repeal; while Sir Robert carried (1842) a 
modificalion of the sliding-scale. The delicit 
in the revenue led him to impose (1842) an 
‘ income-tax ’ of 7d. in the pound, to be levied 
for three years. To alleviate the new burden 
Peel revised the general turilf, and either 
abolished or lowered the duties on several 
very important articles of commerce. He 
resolutely repressed the malcontents of 
Ireland, and O’Ccnnclfs inlluencc was 
broken. In 1845 the allowance to Maynooih 
was changed into a permanent endowment, 
and the Irish unsectarian colleges were 
founded. But the potato-rot in Ireland, 
followed by a frightful famine, rendered 
‘ cheap corn ’ a necessity. C^obden and the 
League redoubled their exertions. Peel again 
yielded, telling his colleagues that the corn- 
laws were doomed. Lord Stanley (afterwards 
Earl of Derby) seceded, and, with Lord 
George Bcntinck, Disraeli and others, 
formed a ‘no-surrender’ 'Fory party; but 
the Duke of Wellington, Graham, Aberdeen, 
CiladsLonc and other eminent Conservatives 
stood by him, and repeal was carried. 
Defeated on an Irish Protection of Life Bill, 
he retired in .lime 1846, giving place to a Whig 
administration under Lord John Russell to 
which he gave independent hut general 
support. In the critical times of 1847 48 he 
was one of the most imporlant props of the 
government, whose free-trade principles he 
had now accepted. He had a keen finglish 
interest in sport, and a cultivated taste in 
matters literary and artistic. On June 29, 
1850, he was thrown from his horse, aiul was 
so much injured that he died July 2, See his 
(non-biographical) Me/noirA\ edited by Earl 
Stanhope and Viscount C’ardwcll (1857), 
Speeches (1835 anil 1853), his Private Le/fers 
(ed. G. Peel, 1920), and C. S. Parker’s Peel 
Papers i3 yola. 1891 99); his Life a/ul'fiates 
by Sir T. Lever; books by Guizot (1851), 
Laurence Peel, Lord Dalling, Barnett Smith, 
IL C. Montague Justin McCarthy, J. R. 
Thursfield, A. A, W. Ramsay (1928), G. K. 
Clark (1929); Shaw Lcfcvrc, Peel and 
O^Connell (1887). Peel’s eldest son. Sir 
Robert (1822-95), and the second, Sir 
Frederick (1823-1906), held office as minis¬ 
ters; whilst Arthur Wellesley, the iifth and 
youngest (1829 1912), was speaker of the 
FIousc of Commons 1884-95, and then was 
created Viscount Peel. 

FEELE, George (c. 1558 98), English Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatist, born in London, went up 
to Oxford in 1571. He took his bachelor’s 
degree in 1577, his master’s in 1579, By 1581 
he had removed to London, where for seven¬ 
teen years he lived a roistering Bohemian life 
as actor, poet and playwright. He was one 
of those warned to repentance by Greene in 
his Croatsworth of Wit (1592). The Arraign’- 
merit of Paris (1584), is a dramatic pastoral 
containing ingenious Batteries of Elizabeth, 
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Other works include his Farewell to Sir John 
Norris on his expedition to Portugal (158^), 
eked out by A Tale of Troy), Eclogue (Jratu- 
latorv (1589) to the Earl of Essex, Polyhymnia 
(1590), Speeches for the reception of Queen 
Elizabeth (1591), and Honour of the Garter 
(1593). The historical play of Edwaril / 
(1593) is marred by its slanders against Queen 
Eleanor. His play, The Old H'href Ttdc 
(1595), probably gave Milton the subject lor 
his Comas. David and Bethsabe was pub¬ 
lished in 1599. Pcele’s works were first 
collected by Dyce (1828-39; reissue, with 
Greene, in 1861). A later edition is by A. 11 
Bullcn (1888). Sec Symonds's ShaksperFs 
Predecessors (1884). 

F15GUY, Charles Pierre, pav-gee (1873- 1914), 
French nationalist, publisher, and neo- 
Catholic poet, born of peasant stock at 
Orleans, he was educated at the Ecolo 
Normalc and the Sorbonne, after which ho 
opened a book shop. In 1900 he louiulcd 
the Colliers de la quinzaitie in which were 
first published his own works as well as those 
of such writers as Romain Rolland, who 
later became famous. Deeply patriotic, he 
combined sincere Catholicism with socialism 
and his writings rcfiect his intense desire for 
justice and truth. His most important works 
include Le Mystdre de la eliaritd de Jeanne 
d'Arc (1910), Victor Mark, Comte lingo 
(1910), UArgent (1912) and La Tapisserie de 
Notre Dame (1913), He fell in the first 
World War. Sec studies by Halevy (1918; 
trans. 1947), A. Rousscaux (1947) and Dru 
(1956). 

PEIRCE, peers, (1) Benjamin (1809-80), 
American mathematician, father of (2), 
in 1833 became professor at Harvard, in 1849 
astronomer to the American Nautical 
Almanac, and in 1867-74 was superintendenL 
of the Coast Survey. His papers on the 
discovery of Neptune (1848), on Saturn’s 
rings (1851-55) and his Treatise on Analytic 
Mechanics (1857) attracted great attention. 

(2) Charles Sanders (1839-1914), American 
philosopher, pioneer of pragmatism, son of 
(1), born at Cambridge, Mass., through his 
lather became associated with the Coastal 
and Geodesic Survey (1861'“91), but devoted 
most of his leisure time to philosophy and 
spent the rest of his life in almost complete 
seclusion, apart from private tutoring at 
Milford, subsisting on the generosity of 
William James, whose version of pragmatism 
so repelled Peirce, however, that ho relabelled 
himself ‘ pragniaticist *. For Peirce, truth is 
the opinion which is fated to be ultimately 
agreed by all who investigate. A profoundly 
original mathematical logician, he modilied 
Booleian logical algebra to accommodate 
De Morgan’s logic, distinguished a threefold 
division of predicates and elaborated a triadic 
theory of meaning. Sec his Studies in Logic 
(1883), Collected Papers, vols. i-vi, cd. C. 
Hartshorne and P. Weiss (1931--35), vols. 
vii“Viii, cd. A. W. Burks (1958), and studies 
by J. Buchler (1940), T. A, Goudge (1950), 
ed. P. P. Wiener and F. H. Young (1952) and 
W. B. Gallic (1952). 

PEIRSpN, Francis (1757-81), major, com¬ 
manding the troops at St Heller in Jersey, 
after the governor had been captured by a 


French force, was killed ii\ victoriously 
repelling the invaders. His death is the 
subject of Copley’s famous picture in the 
National Gallery, 

FEISIS I'RATOS. Sec Pisis nr a i us. 

FELAGIlkS (r. 360 c. 420), heretic, was born 
a Briton or an Irishman, his name being a 
Greek translation of the (.kdtic Morgan 
(‘sea-born’)- He was a monk, but never 
took orders, and settled in Rome about 400. 
Here he wrote On the Trinity, On Testimonies 
and On the Pauline Epistles, and attached 
Cclcslius, an Irish Scot, to his views. About 
409 the two withdrew to Africa, and Pelagias 
made a pilgrimage to .Icrusalcm. C’clestius 
having sought ordination at Carthage, his 
doctrines were examined and condemned; 
and in 415 Pclagius too was accused of heresy 
before the synod of Jcrusateiu. flic Pelagian 
heresy was held to deny original sin; the will 
is equally free to choose Ui di^ g.ood and to 
do evil, 'fhe impeachment failcil, but a new 
synod ofC'arthage in 4l(> condemned Pclagiu.s 
and Celcstius; and ultimalelv I’opc /.osimus 
adopted the canons of tlic African C'ouncil, 
and Pelagms was banished from Roiae in 418. 
The Pelagian sect was Siurn extinguished, 
but Pclagianism and .Semi«Pdagianisiu often 
troubled the church. 

FELAYO til. 8lh cent.), said to have been the 
lirst C'hrislian king in Spain, seems to have 
made headway ag.amsl the Arabs in A.sturias. 
His deeds arc obscnrctl by lef.eiul. 

PEIJIAM, name of an Imghsh land-owning 
family: 

(1) Sir I'limmis (o, H.5t) 1712), in 17t)6 was 
created Baron Pelham. 

(2) Thomas Pellwm Holies tt(.93 1768), 
son and successor of (1), succeeded in 1711 
to the estates of his maternal uncle, John 
Holies, Duke Newcastle. xicorge 1 
created him Ihiri of Clare (1 /M) and Duke of 
Newcastle (1715). A Whig and a supporter 
of Walpole, in 1724 he t)ccame secretary of 
state, and held the tdltce for thirty years, in 
1754 he succeeded hi.s brother, I Iciiry lA'lhum, 
a.s premier, but retired in 1 /56. In July 1757 
he was again premier, and compelled to take 
the first William Pitt into his ministry and to 
give him the lead in the House of I'ommons 
and the supreme direction of the war and of 
foreign alfairs* New'castlc, an incapable 
minister, but strong in eourt-craft and 
intrigue, being a mere iigurchead. On the 
accession of George IH Bute superseded 
Ncwcasllc (1762). In the Rockingham 
ministry (1765) he was ftu’ ti few months 
Privy Seal. 

(3) Henry Fellmiti (e. 1695 1754), younger 
brother of (2), took an active part in .nuppress- 
ing the rebellion of 1715, became secretary for 
war in 1724, and was a zealous supporter of 
Walpole. In 1743 he took ollicc. Events 
during his ministry (reconstructed in 1744 as 
the * Broad-bottom administration Q were the 
Austrian succc.s.sion war, the ’45, tlte financial 
bill of 1750, the reform of the calendar, and 
Hardwicko’s Marriage Act. 

(4) Henry Felham-Ointoii (IKll 64), fifth 
Duke of Newcastle and twelfth Hurl of 
Lincoln, represented South Notts from IS32 
to 1846, when he was ousted for supporting 
PeePs free-trad© measures. He was a lord 
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of the treasury in 1834-35, first commissioner 
of woods and forests in 1841-46, and then 
Irish secretary. He succeeded to the duke¬ 
dom in 1851, and returned to office in 1852, 
being colonial secretary in the Aberdeen 
government. At the Crimean war he was 
made Secretary of state for war—the first to 
hold that office. But the sufferings of the 
British army in the winter of 1854 raised a 
storm, and he resigned. He was colonial 
secretary under Palmerston, 1859-64. Sec 
Life by Martineau (1908). 

PELISSIER, Aimable Jeao Jacques, Due de 
Malakoff, pay-lees-yay (1794-1864), French 
military leader, born near Rouen, served in 
Spain in 1823, in the Morca in 1828, in 
Algeria in 1830 and 1839. In 1845 he 
acquired notoriety by suffocating 500 fugitive 
Arabs in caves in the Dahna. In the Crimean 
war (1854) he commanded the first corps, and 
succeeded Canrobert in the chief command 
before Sebastopol. For storming the 
MalakolT he was made Marshal and Due 
do MalakolT. In 1858-59 he was French 
ambassador in London and thercarter 
governor of Algeria. 

FELL, John (16iO"-85), English mathematician 
and clergyman, born at Southwick in Sussex, 
a brilliant student at Cambridge, was 
appointed professor of Mathematics at 
Amsterdam in 1643 and lecturer at the New 
college at Breda in 1646. Employed by 
Cromwell, first as a mathematician and later 
in 1654 as his agent, he went to Switzerland 
in an attempt to persuade Swiss Protestants 
to join a Continental Protestant league led 
by England. In 1661 he became rector at 
Fobbing in Essex and in 1663 vicar of Lain- 
don. His published malhcmatica] writings 
are relatively few, but a large collection of 
unpublished papers is in the British Museum. 
He is remembered chiefly for his equation 
called the Pell equation and for introducing 
the division sign -r into England. He was 
one of the early fellows of the Royal Society. 

PELLEGRINI, Carlo, peNeg-ree'nee (1839*“ 
1889), Italian caricaturist, born at Capua, 
came to London in 1864, and from 1869 
till his death was the cartoonist, ‘ Ape of 
Vanity Fair. 

PELLETIER, Pierre Joseph, pel-tyay (1788- 
1842), French chemist, born in Paris, 
professor and later assistant director at the 
School of Pharmacy there, with J. B. Caventou 
discovered strychnine, quinine, brucine and 
other alkaloids. He was responsible for the 
naming of chlorophyll. 

PELLICO, Silvio (1788-1854), Italian writer 
and patriot, born at Saluzzo in Piedmont, 
spent four years at Lyons, and at Milan 
(1810) was French tutor in the military 
school. His tragedies of Laodamia and 
Francesca da JRimini gained him a name, and 
he translated Byron’s Manfred. In 1820 he 
was arrested and imprisoned for two years 
at Venice. He was then, on a charge of 
Carbonarism, condemned to death, but had 
his sentence commuted to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment in the Spielberg near Briinn, 
and was liberated in 1830. During this time 
he wrote two other dramas. He published 
an account of his imprisonment, Le mie 
Prigioni (1833), and subsequently numerous 


tragedies, poems and a catechism on the 
duties of man. See Lives by Chiala (Italian, 
1852), Bourdon (8th ed. Paris 1885), Rivicri 
(1899-1901) and Barbiera (1936). 
PELLISSON-FONTANIER, Faiiil, ped-ke-sd- 
fo’-tan-yay (1624-93), French writer of a 
history of the French Academy, and was a 
member of it. Saintc Beuve ranks him as 
a classic. 

PELOFIOAS (d. 36^ B.c.), Theban general, 
in 382 B.c. was driven from I'hcbcs by the 
oligarchic party, who were supported by the 
Spartans, and sought refuge at Athens, 
whence he returned with a few associates in 
379, and recovered possession of the citadel, 
flis ‘ sacred band ’ of Theban youth largely 
contributed to Epaniinondas’s victory at 
Lcuctra (371). In the expedition against 
Alexander of Pherae (368) he was treachcr- 
[ jOLisly taken prisoner, but rescued by Hpami- 
nondas next year. lie was then ambassador 
to the Persian court. In 364, in command of a 
third expedition against Alexander of Pherae, 
he marched into Thessaly, and won the battle 
of Cynosecphalac, but was himself slain. 
PELTIER, Jean Charles Atliaoiisc, pci-tyay 
(1785-1845), French physicist, born at Main, 
Somme, originally a watch-maker, discovered 
the thermo-electric reduction of temperature 
known as the Peltier clfcct and later used by 
Lenz as a method of IVcczing water, lie died 
in Paris. 

PEMBERTON, Sir Max (1863 1950), Ihiglish 
reviewer and novelist, born at Birmingham, 
educated at Merchant I’aylors' School and 
Cains College, Cambridge, made writing his 
career. He was editor of Chn/)}S (1892 93) 
and from 1894 to 1906 editor of Casse/Ps 
Magazine, lie produced a succession of 
readable novels, many of them historical 
adventure stories, and also wrote plays. 
Successful titles were: Intpregnable City 
(1895), Queen of the Jesters (1897), The Show 
Girl (1909), Captain Black (1911), The Mad 
King Dies (1928). He founded the London 
School of Journalism and in 1920 became a 
director of Northdilfe newspapers, two years 
later publishing a biography of Lord North- 
clifie. Fie was knighted m 1928. 
PEMBROKE. See FIerbkrt, Marsh At., 
Strong BOW. 

PENIJA (c. 577” 655), heathen king of Mercia, 
constantly at war with Northumbria, defeated 
Edwin at Hcathliekl (633), Oswald at 
Maserfclth (642), but was himself defeated 
and slain by Oswy on the Winwaod, either in 
Lothian or in Yorkshire. 

PENDEREL, the name of five Shropshire 
Catholic yeomen who aided Charles H 
(q.v.) at BoscobeL See Allan Fea’s Flight of 
the King (1897). 

FENGELLY, William (1812-94), English 
geologist, born at Looe, a schoolmaster and 
tutor at Torquay, was eminent as a geologist, 
especially in connection with the exploration 
of the Brixham Cave and Kent’s Cavern. 
See the Life by his daughter (1897), 

FENG TEH-HUAI (1899"* ), Chinese 

Communist general, bom in Hunan, fought 
in the Sino-Japancse War (1937-45), became 
second-in-command to Chu Teh (q.vJ, and 
led the Chinese * volunteer * forces m the 
Korean War. 
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PENIAKOFF, Vladimir, nicknamed Popski 
(1897-1951), soldier and author, of Russian 
parentage, born in Belgium and educated in 
England, joined the British army and from 
1940 to 1942 served with the Long Range 
Desert Group and the Libyan Arab Force. 
In October 1942, with the sanction of the 
army, he formed his own force, the celebrated 
Popski’s Private Army which carried out 
spectacular raids behind the German lines. 
He attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
and was decorated for bravery by Britain, 
France and Belgium, His book Private Army 
was published in 1950. See J. WillctFs 
Popski (1954) and P, Yunnic’s Warriors on 
Wheels (1959). 

PENN, William (1644-1718), English Quaker 
and founder of Pennsylvania, the son ol 
Admiral William Penn, was born in London. 
He was sent down from Christ Church, 
Oxford, for having become a zealous Quaker; 
and his father sent him to the Continent, in 
the hope that the gaiety of French life would 
alter the bent of his mind. 1-Ic returned a 
polished man of the world, having served for 
a little in the Dutch war. In 1666 the admiral 
dispatched him to look after his estates in 
Cork, but for attending a Quaker meeting in 
Cork he was imprisoned. He returned to 
England a thorough-going Quaker. In 1668 
he was thrown into the Tower for his Sandy 
Foundation Shaken, in which he attacked the 
ordinary doctrines of the Trinity. While in 
prison he wrote the most popular of his 
books, No Cross, no Crown, aifd Innoceiuy 
with her Open Face, a vindication of himself 
that contributed to his liberation, obtained 
through the intervention of his father’s 
friend, the Duke of York. Jn September 1670 
Admiral Penn died, leaving his son an estate 
of £1500 a year. In the same month he was 
again imprisoned for preaching; and in 1671 
he was sent to Newgate for six months. He 
took advantage of the Indulgence for making 
preaching tours, and ho visited Holland and 
Germany for the advancement of Quakerism. 
In 1681 he obtained from the crown, in lieu 
of his father’s claim upon it, a grant of 
territory in North America, called Fensilvaoia 
in honour of the old admiral; his desire being 
to establish a home for his co-rcligionists. 
Penn with his emigrants sailed lor the 
Delaware in 1682, and in November held his 
famous interview with the Indians on the site 
of Philadelphia, He planned the city of 
Philadelphia, and for two years governed the 
colony wisely, with full tolerance for all that 
was not by Puritanism regarded as wicked 
(card-playing, play-going, &c., being strictly 
forbidden as ‘ evil sports and games Penn 
returned to England to exert himself in 
favour of his persecuted brethren at home. 
His influence with James H and his belief in 
his good intentions were curiously strong. 
The suspicion that Penn allowed himself to 
be used as a tool is not justified by any known 
facts. Through his exertions, in 1686 all 
perspns imprisoned on account of their 
religious opinions (including 1200 Quakers) 
were released. After the accession of 
William III Penn was repeatedly accused of 
treasonable adherence to the deposed king, 
but was finally acquitted in 1693. In 1699 he 


paid a second visit to Pennsylvania, where his 
constitution had proved iuuvorkablc, and 
had to be much altered. Ho did something 
to mitigate the evils ofslavcry, but held Negro 
slaves himself. He departed for lingUmd 
in 1701. His last years were embittered 
by disputes about hoimdarics, and the ill- 
behaviour of his son and his steward; he was 
even, in financial embarrassment, thrown for 
nine months into the Fleet in 1708. He died 
at Ruscombe in Berkshire. He was twice 
married, and wrote over forty works or 
pamphlets. Sec Lives by Dixon (1856), 
Dobrcc (1932), Vulliamy (1934), Monasticr 
(1944) and Peure (1960). 

PENNAN'r, rimmxH (1726 98), Welsh travel¬ 
ler, was born at Downing near llolywell, 
Flintshire, In 1744 he went to Oxford, but 
left without a degree. His many tours 
included visits to Ireland (1754), the Con¬ 
tinent (1765), Scotland (1769 and 1772), and 
the Isle of Man (1774), besides rambles 
through England and Wales. Ho was lalLS. 
and D.C’.L. From boyhood a naturalist, for 
yours a correspoiulenl of Linnaeus, Pennant 
published Fnlish Kooloity (1765 77), British 
Quadrupeds (1771), Arc lie '/ooloyp (1785), 
///.v/orr of f,andon (1790), I Ic is remem¬ 
bered by his Ihitrs in Scotland (1771 75) and 
Wales (1778 81). See his Literary l.ife by 
himself (1793), and the mcmi>ir In Rhys’s 
edition of the Tours in fidles ( 1HH3). 
FENNKLL, Joseph (I860 1926), American 
etcher and book illustrator, born at Phila¬ 
delphia, lived much in F!ugland. He wrote 
on book illustration and prtHlnccd illustrated 
tours on thed hames, in Provence, in Hungary 
and elsewhere, and a Life of Whistler (1908), 
His wife, Flivabeth Robins (1855 1936), an 
authoress, many of wlmsc books he illus¬ 
trated, wrote, among others, bit>gniphics of 
Mary Wollstanecraft (1HK4), and Charles 
Godfrey Leland (19C)6). 

PENNEY, Sir Wiiliam iWaxm (1909 ), 

British physicist, born in Gibraltar, became 
professor of Mathematies at the Imperial 
College of Science in South Kensington, 
where he had bceti a .student before going to 
the Universities of Wisconsin and t'ambridge. 
He became well knowtt for his research work 
on nuclear weapons and was present as an 
observer when the atomic bomb was dropped 
on Nagasaki. In 1947 he. was appointed 
chief superintendent of armametd research 
at the Ministry of Supply, made a K.Bdl in 
1952 and has been since 1953 director of the 
Atomic Weapons Rescarclt Fstablishment at 
Aldenmstpn, Jn 1959 he headed the British 
team of scientists in the ’ technical working 
group* set up by the Geneva three-power 
coofercncc. 

PENNY, Tliomas (d. 1589), English clergyman 
and botanist, educated at C’amhridge, was a 
prebendary of St Paul’s. His interest in 
botany and entomology was such that he 
assisted^ Gesner (q.v.) in his work. After his 
death his drawings passed into the possession 
of Mofiet, who made use of them in his 
Insec tor mn Thcatnmi (1634). Penny is thus 
one of the founders of entomology. 

FENRY. John (1559 93). Welsh Puritan 
pamphloloer, born in Brecknockshire, gradu¬ 
ated at both Cambridge and Oxford, and sot 
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up (c. 1588) a printing press which turned 
out anti-episcopal tracts under the name 
Martin Marprelate. Hounded from place to 
place, the press was ultimately discovered, 
but Penry escaped to Edinburgh (1590). 
Venturing to London in 1592, he was 
arrested and hanged. 

PENTREATH, Dolly (1685-1777), reputed to 
be the last person to speak Cornish (others 
say Bernard Victor, d. 1875), an itinerant 
fishwife and fortune-teller, and wife of a man 
called Jeffery. She was born and died at 
Mousehole on Mount’s Bay. Sec Jago’s 
Ancient Language of Cornwall (1882). 

PEPIN, or Pinpio, pay-plot pi-peen, the name 
of a Frankish family of which the following 
became rulers: (1) of H6ristal (d. 714), was 
mayor of the palace in Austrasia, to which 
he added after 687 the similar vice-royalties 
of Neustria and Burgundy, and called himself 
‘ Duke and Prince of the Franks He was 
their real ruler during several reigns. He was 
father of Charles Martel. (2) (c. 715-68), 
surnamed ‘ the Short king of the Franks, 
younger son of Charles Martel (q.v.) and 
father of Charlemagne (q.v.), founded the 
Frankish dynasty of the Carlovingians. 
Childeric, the last of the Merovingians, 
having been deposed, Pepin was chosen king 
in his stead (751), When Pope Stephen ill 
was hard pressed by the Longobards, P6pinlcd 
an army into Italy (754), compelled the Longo- 
bard Aistulf to become his vassal, and laid 
the foundation of the temporal sovereignty 
of the popes (756). The rest of his life was 
spent in semi-crusading wars against Saxons 
and Saracens. (3) (777-810), son of Charle¬ 
magne, was crowned king of Italy in 781, 
and fought against the Avars, Slavs, Saxons 
and Saracens. 

PEPLOE, Samuel John (1871-1935), Scottish 
artist, was born in Edinburgh. As a mature 
and established painter, he went to Paris in 
1911 and returned to Edinburgh to remodel 
his style in accordance with Fauve colouring 
and Cdzannesgue analysis of form. His later 
still-life paintings brought him fame as a 
colourist. See the study by S. Cursiter 
(1947). 

PEPPER, John Henry (1821-1900). English 
inventor, born in Westminster, became in 
1848 analytical chemist at the Royal Poly¬ 
technic, and wrote several handbooks of 
popular science. He is best known as the 
improver and exhibitor of ‘ Pepper’s Ghost ’ 
(see piRCKs). Pepper travelled with this 
show in America and Australia, and became 
public analyst at Brisbane. 

PEPUSCH, Johann Christoph (John Christo¬ 
pher), pe'poosh (1667-1752), German com¬ 
poser and musical theorist, born in Berlin, 
was appointed to the Prussian court at the 
age of fourteen, but subsequently emigrated 
to Holland and settled in London in his 
early thirties. Best known as the arranger of 
the music for Gay’s The Beggar^s Opera from 
popular and traditional sources, Pepusch was 
a prolific composer of music for the theatre 
and church as well as of instrumental works. 
PEPYS, Samuel (1633-1703). English Admir¬ 
alty official and diarist, son of a London 
tailor, was educated at St Paul’s School and 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. In Com¬ 
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monwealth times he lived poorly with his 
young wife whom he married in 1655, but 
after the Restoration, through the patronage 
of the Earl of Sandwich, his father’s cousin, 
he rose rapidly in the naval service and 
became secretary to the Admiralty in 1672. 
He lost his office on account of his alleged 
complicity in the Popish Plot, 1679, but was 
reappointed in 1684 and in that same year 
became president of the Royal Society. At 
the Revolution he was again ‘ outed ’. 
Probably he did not feather his nest at the 
Admiralty more than was customary in those 
times, and his famous Diary attests his 
punctilious regard for the efficiency of the 
service. The Diary, which ran from January 
I, 1660, to May 31, 1669, the year his wife 
died and his eyesight failed him, is of extra¬ 
ordinary interest, both as the personal record 
(and confessions) of a man of abounding love 
of life, and for the vivid picture it gives of 
contemporary life, including naval adminis¬ 
tration and Court intrigue. The highlights 
are probably the accounts of the three 
disasters of the decade—the great plague, the 
burning of London and the sailing up the 
Thames by the Dutch fleet (1665-67). The 
veracity of the Diary has been accepted. It 
was written in cipher, in which form it 
remained at Magdalene College till 1825, 
when it was deciphered by John Smith and 
edited by Lord Braybrookc. The complete 
edition was edited by Henry B. Wheatley in 
4 vols. (1893'*99). See, among others, J. B. 
Tanner, Mr Pepys: an Introiluction to the 
Diary (1925), and studies by Arthur Bryant 
(1947-49). 

PERCEVAL, Spcnccr (1762-1812), British 
statesman, second son of the second Earl 
of Egmont, was educated at Harrow and 
Trinity, Cambridge, and called to the bar in 
1786. He soon obtained a reputation as a 
diligent lawyer, in 1796 entered parliament 
for Northampton, and became a strong 
supporter of Pitt. In the Addington adminis¬ 
tration he became solicitor-general in 1801 
and attorney-general in 1802, and in the 
Portland administration of 1807 chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and was even then the real 
head of the government, being trusted by 
George III for his opposition to Catholic 
claims. At Portland’s death in 1809 Perceval 
became premier also, and retained office till 
his tragic death, when he was shot dead 
entering the lobby of the House of Commons 
by a bankrupt Liverpool broker, John 
Bellingham, who was later hanged for the 
murder. See Lives by Spencer Walpole 
(1874) and P. Treherne (1909). 

PERCIER, Charles, per-syay (1764-1838), 
French architect, born in Paris, who, with 
his friend and partner Pierre Fontaine (1762- 
1853), was among the first to create buildings 
in the Empire style. For Napoleon they 
remodelled the Malmaison, worked on the 
Rue de Rivoli, the palace of St Cloud, the 
Louvre and the Tuileries, and in the gardens 
there erected the Arc du Carrousel in 1807. 
See M. Fouch6. Percier et Fontaine (1905). 

PERCIVAL, (1) James Gates (1795-1856), 
American poet, boro at Berlin, Conn., 
graduated at Yale in 1815, studied botany and 
medicine, and became professor of Chemistry 
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at West Point in 1824, geologist of Wisconsin 
in 1854. His poems Prometheus and Clio 
appeared in 1822-27; and The Dream of a 
Day in 1843, See Life by J. H. Ward (1866), 
and a study in M. Rukeyser’s Willard Gibbs 
(1942). 

(2) Jolui (1834-1918), English schoolmaster,^ 
born at Brough, became headmaster of 
Clifton in 1862, president of Trinity, Oxford, 
in 1878 headmaster of Rugby in 1887, and 
Bishop of Hereford in 1895. 

PERCY, (1) a noble north of England family, 
whose founder, William de Percy (c. 1030 96), 
came with the Conqueror, and received lands 
in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Hampshire and 
Essex. Richard (c. 1170-1244) was one of 
the barons who extorted Magna Carta. 
Henry (c. 1272-1315) aided Edward I in 
subduing Scotland, was governor of Gallo¬ 
way: driven out of Turnberry Castle by 
Robert Bruce, he received from Edward H 
a grant of Bruce’s forfeited earldom of Car- 
rick and the wardenship of Bamburgh and 
Scarborough Castles. In 1309 he purchased^ 
from Bishop Antony Bek the barony of 
Alnwick, the chief seat of the family ever 
since. His son defeated and captured 
David H of Scotland at Neville’s Cross 
(1346); his grandson fought at Cr6cy: his 
great-grandson, Henry (1342“1408), fourth 
Lord Percy of Alnwick, in 1377 was made 
marshal ofEmdand and Earl of Northumber¬ 
land. His eldest son, Henry (1364-1403), was 
the famous Hotspur whom Douglas defeated 
at Otterburn (1388), and who himself fell 
fighting against Henry IV at Shrewsbury, 
where his uncle Sir Thomas, Earl of Worcester 
(q.v.), was captured and soon after executed. 
The father, who had helped Henry of Lan¬ 
caster to the throne, was dissatisfied with 
Henry’s gratitude, and with his sons plotted 
the insurrection. Later he joined Archbishop 
Scrope’s plot, and fell at Bramham Moor 
(1408), when his honours were forfeited, but 
restored (1414) to his grandson, who became 
High Constable of England, and fell in the 
first battle of St Albans (1455). His son, the 
third earl, fell at Towton (1461). The title 
and estates were now given to a brother of 
Warwick, the king-maker, but in 1469 Henry, 
son of the third earl, was restored by Edward 
IV. The sixth earl, who had in youth been 
the lover of Anne Boleyn, died childless in 
1537, and as his brother, Sir Thomas Percy, 
had been attainted and executed for his share 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace, the title of 
Duke of Northumberland was conferred 
by Edward VI upon John Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, who in turn was attainted and 
executed under Mary in 1553. That queen 
in 1557 granted the earldom to Thomas Percy 
(1528-72), son of the attainted Sir Thomas. 
A devoted Catholic, he took part in the Rising 
of the North, and was beheaded at York, 
His brother Henry, eighth carl, became 
involved in Throgmorton’s conspiracy in 
favour of Mary Stuart, and was committed 
to the Tower, where he was found dead in bed 
(1585), His son, ninth earl, was imprisoned 
for fifteen years in the Tower, and fined 
£30,000 on a baseless suspicion of being privy 
to the Gunpowder Plot. His son, the tenth 
©arl, fought for the parliament; on the death 


of his son (1670), eleventh carl, the male line 
of (he family became extinct, Charles H 
created his third bastard by the Ouehess of 
Cleveland Earl and afterwards Duke of 
Northumberland, but he died childless in 
1716, The eleventh earl’s daughter. Baroness 
Percy, married Charlc.s Scyntour, Duke of 
.Somerset; their son was created in 1749 
Baron Warkworth and f'arl of Northumber¬ 
land. with remainder to his son-in-law, Sir 
Hugh Smithson (171.^ 86). who asstimed the 
name of Perev, and in 1766 was crc.ateti Duke 
of Northumberland. Sec F. B dc Fon- 
blanquc’s House of Percy (privately printed 
1887). and Brenan’s House of Pcrv^Hp)t^t), 

(2) Eu.stnce, 1st Biirmi of Newcastle (1887- 
1958), linglish statesman, seventh son of the 
Duke of Northumberlantl, entered the 
diplomatic service and was for several years 
in Washington. Member of parliament for 
Ilasting.s from 1921 to 1937, he became 
president of the RoartI of I’duration (1924- 
1929) and minister without portfolio (1935.- 
1936). If is books include The Responsihiiities 
of the Leat^ue (1920), Hdueofinn at the Cross¬ 
roads (1930), Democracy art Trial (1931) and 
The Heresy of Demaentev (1954), Same 
Memories were publislted in the year of his 
death, 

(3) and (4) PeulHm and Sholto, were the 
names untler which 1‘homas Bvericy (d. 1826) 
and Joseph Clinton Rohert.son (d. 1852) 
published The Percy Aaeedarcs (1820 23). 

(5) Thomas (1729 18! I), English antitpiary, 
poet and churchman, horn, a grocer’s son, at 
Bridgnorth, in 1746 entered C1u‘ist Churclj, 
Oxford, and in 1753 became vicar of Easton 
Maudit, Northamptonshire, in 1756 also 
rector of W{|l>v. He now produced Htm 
Kioti Chomtrt (1761), a diine.sc novel trans¬ 
lated from the fhmtuguese. and Miseelfaneous 
Pieces relatiag fa the Chinese (1762), as well 
as anonymously Runic Paerrv translated from 
fcefandic (1763), prompted hv the success of 
Maepherson, arut A Hew Ihmxlafion of the 
Song of Solomon (1764), In 1764 his friend 
Dr Johnson paid him a vi.sit. In 1765 Percy 
published the Rellgites of Amieni RrtetUsh 
Poetry, He had long been engaged in 
collecting old ballads from every quarter, 
and a large folio MS, of ballads had fallen 
accidentally into his hands. Of the 176 
piccc.s in the first edition* but 45 (a good cletil 
touched up) were taken frmtt the MS., which 
was only printed in full by Dr Ftirnivall 
0867-68), with Introductions by Professor 
Hales and himself. Made chaplain to the 
Duke of Northtimberland and George HE 
Percy in 1770 published his translation'of the 
Northern Anthulties of Paul Henri Mallet 
(q.v,). In 1771 Percy wrote the * Hermit of 
warkworth*. In 1778 he was appointed 
Dean of Carlisle, in 1782 Bishop of Dromoro. 
See the Life by PIckfonI in Hales and 
Furnivall, and that by A* C* C, Oaussen 
( 1908 ). 

PERDICCAS (d. 321 n.cd* Macedonian 
general under Alexander the Great and 
virtually regent for his successors, was 
murdered by mutineers from his own army, 

PEREDA, Marfa de, pav-ray^ym (1833« 
1906), Spanish novelist, * the modern Cer¬ 
vantes *, was born at Polanco near Santander. 
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His novels give a realistic picture of the people 
and scenery of the region where he was born 
and where much of his life was spent, an 
outstanding example being Sotileza (1885). 
Other novels are Del Tal palo tal astilla 
(1880), Pedro Sanchez (1883), and perhaps his 
hnest, Penas arriba (1895). 

PEREGRINUS, Petrus (Peter the Pilgrim, 
Peter de Maricourt) (fl. 13th cent), French 
scientist and soldier, a native of Picardy, a 
Crusader, was the first to mark the ends of a 
round natural magnet and to call them 
poles. He also invented a compass with a 
graduated scale. 

PEREIRA, JoDathan, pay-ray'ra (1804-53), 
English pharmacologist, born in London, 
was lecturer on chemistry and physician to 
the London Hospital (1841), author of 
Elements of Materia Medica (1839-40), 
and Polarised Light (1843), 

PEREIRE, orig. Pereira, Giacobbo Rodriguez, 
pay-rayr' (1715-80), Spanish-born inventor 
of a sign language for deaf-mutes, gave 
up business at Bordeaux to devote him¬ 
self to his humanitarian work with such 
success that in 1749 he presented a pupil 
before the Paris Academy of Sciences and in 
1759 was made a member of the Royal 
Society. 

PERETZ, David (1906- ), Bulgarian artist, 
born at Plovdiv, studied in Sofia, and 
worked in Paris under Andre Lhote. His 
paintings, of still life and Provencal land¬ 
scape, are of thick impasto and vigorous 
colour. 

FEREZ, Antonio, pay'rayth (c. 1540-1611), 
Spanish statesman, secretary to Philip 11. 
Don John of Austria having become an 
object of suspicion, Perez procured, with the 
king’s consent, the assassination of JEscovedo, 
Don John’s secretary and abettor (1578), who 
had threatened to tell the king of Pdrez’s 
love for the Princess fiboli. The family of 
Escovedo denounced P6rez, and though the 
king sought to shield him, he was arrested in 
July 1579, and ultimately forced to confess. 
Condemned to imprisonment for embezzle¬ 
ment, he escaped to Aragon, where he put 
himself under protection of its fueros. The 
king next got the Inquisition to apprehend 
him, but the people rose in tumult; at last 
(1591) Philip entered Aragon with an army 
and abolished the old constitutional privi¬ 
leges. Perez escaped to Paris and to London, 
where he was the intimate of Bacon and the 
Earl of Essex. He spent his later years In 
Paris, and died there, in great i^overty. See 
his own Relaciones, books by Mignet (5th cd. 
1881) and J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly (1922). 

PEREZ de AYALA, Ram6n, a-yah'la 
(1881- ), Spanish novelist, poet and 

critic, born at Oviedo, first attracted attention 
with his poetry when La Paz del sendero was 
published in 1904. A sequel volume appeared 
m 1916 under the txilt El Sendero innumerable. 
As a novelist he combines realism with 
beauty, best shown in the philosophical 
Belarmino y Apolonio (1921). Other novels 
include the humorous and satirical Troteras y 
Danzaderas (1913), the anti-Jesuit A.M.D.G, 
0910), and perhaps his best, Tigre Juan 
(1924), which with El Curandero de ru honra 
appeared in English as Tiger Juan (1933). 


Among his works of criticism arc Mdscaras 
and Politica y Toros. He was ambassador to 
London from 1931 to 1936. 

PEREZ DE HITA, Gincs, ee'ta (15440619), 
Spanish writer and soldier who fought in the 
Moorish war in 1569-70 and wrote a semi- 
romantic history entitled Historia de los 
bandos de los Zegries y Ahenedrajes in two 
parts (1595 and 1604). Known as Las 
Guerras civ ties de Granada^ it was re¬ 
published in Madrid (1913-15). 

PLREZ GALDOS, Benito (1843-1920), 
Spanish novelist and dramatist, born in the 
Canary Islands, was brought up at Madrid. 
Regarded as Spam’s greatest novelist after 
Cervantes, he was deeply interested in his 
own country and its history. His short 
Episodios naciona/es, of which there arc forty- 
six, gives a vivid picture of 19th-century 
Spain from the viewpoint of the people. The 
longer novels included in the Nave/as espah- 
olas contempordneas number thirty-one, and 
in these the conflicts and ideas of the Europe 
of his day arc recorded forcefully but often 
with humour. Some of these including 
Trafalgar^ Gloria^ Doha Perfecta^ Lcdn Roc/i, 
have been translated. His plays, many of 
them based on his novels, also achieved 
success. Sec L. B. Walton, Pdrez Gakkk and 
the Spanish Novel of the 19th Century (1928), 
and a study by H. C. Berkowitz (1948). 
f*ERGOLESI, Giovanni Battista, pcr-go~lay' 
zee (1710-36), Italian musician, was born at 
Jesi near Ancona, and died at Naples. His 
first great works were the oratorio San 
Guglielmo (1731) and the operetta La Serva 
Padrona (1732). His last works were the 
cantata Orfeo and his grcixi Stabat Mater. He 
also composed operas, oratorios, &c. 

PERI, Jacopo, pay'ree (1561-1633), Italian 
composer, born in Rome, as a student 
became attached to the Medici family in 
Florence, and became the leading composer 
in a group of artists whose aim was to restore 
what they believed to be the true principles 
of Greek tragic declamation. Experimenting 
in instrumcntally-accompanicd declamatory 
style, they hit upon the principles of modern 
opera, a form which Peri exploited in a series 
of works, beginning with Dafne and Etfridici\ 
with libretti by the poet Rinuccini, histori¬ 
cally accepted as the first genuine operas. 
PERIANDER, Gr. Pcriimdros (c. 665.»585 
B.C.), one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 
succeeded his father Cypsclus as tyrant 
of Corinth (c. 625 n.c.). He conquered 
Epidaurus and Corcyra (Corfu). 

PERICLES, per'Lkleez (c. 490 -429 n.c.), 
Athenian statesman, born of distinguished 
parents, was carefully educated, and rapidly 
rose to the highest power as leader of 
the dominant democracy. About 463 he 
struck a great blow at the oligarchy by 
depriving the Areopagus of its most impor¬ 
tant political powers. His successful expedi¬ 
tions to the Thracian Chersonese and to 
Sinope, together with his numerous colonics, 
increased the naval supremacy of Athens, 
His greatest project was to form a grand 
Hellenic confederation to put an end to 
mutually destructive wars; out the Spartan 
aristocrats brought the scheme to nothing. 
Athens and Sparta were already in the mood 
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which rendered the Peloponnesian war 
inevitable; but the first troubles were allayed 
by a thirty years’ peace with Sparta (445). 
Cimon was now dead, and the next leaders 
of the aristocratic party sought in vain (in 
444 B.c.) to overthrow the supremacy ot 
Pericles by attacking him in the popular 
assembly for squandering the public money 
on buildings and in festivals and amusements. 
Thereafter Pericles reigned undisputed master 
in the city of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Anaxagoras, Zeno, Protagoras, Socrates, as 
well as Myron and Phidias. In the Samian 
war (439) Pericles gained high renown as a 
naval commander. His enemies, who dared 
not attack himself, struck at him in the 
persons of his friends—Aspasia, Phidias, 
Anaxagoras. Greek architecture and sculp¬ 
ture under the patronage of Pericles reached 
perfection. To him Athens owed the 
Parthenon, the Ercchthcum, the Propylaca, 
the Odeum and numberless other public and 
sacred edifices; he liberally encouraged 
music and the drama; and efuring his rule 
industry and commerce nourished. At 
length in 431 the inevitable Peloponnesian 
war broke out between Athens and Sparta. 
The plague ravaged the city in 430, and in the 
autumn of 429 Pericles himself died after a 
lingering fever. See Thucydides and Plut¬ 
arch; the histories of Greece by Thirlwall, 
Grote, and Curtius; Watkiss Lloyd’s of 
Pericles (1875); A. J, Grunt’s Greece in tlie 
Age of Pericles (1893); Ca/nbr, Anc. Hist, v 
(1927); studies by Abbott (1891), Mackenzie 
(1937), dc Sanctis (1944), Burn (1948). 

EERIER, Casimir, jmyr’^yoy (1777"J832), 
Fmneh statesman, born at Grenoble, founded 
a Paris bank with lus brother Antoine Scipion 
0776-"1821). He secured a scat in the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1817, was minister 
of linance in 1828, president of the council 
in 1830, and premier in 1831. For his son, 
see Casimir-P]§rier. 

PERKIN, Sir William Henry (1838 -1907), 
English chemist, born in London and knighted 
1906, was assistant to Hofmann, and in 
1856 made the discovery of mauve* which 
led to the foundation of the aniline dye 
industry. His son and namesake (1860 -1929) 
became in 1892 professor of Chemistry at 
Manchester, in 1912 at Oxford. 

Constant, per'oiay-kd (1886« 
1951), Belgian painter and sculptor, born at 
Antwerp, studied at Bruges and Ghent, 
and later settled in Laethem-Saint-Martin, 
where he became the leader of the modern 
Belgian Expressionist school and depicted 
Flemish peasant life by means of massive 
ysujes m earthy reds and browns. After 
1936, he concentrated on sculpture. 

PERON, (1) Juan Domingo (1895- ), 

Argentine soldier and statesman, born in 
f leading part in the army revolt 

ot 1943, achieved power and great popularity 
among the masses (because of social reforms), 
and became (1946) president of a virtually 
totaUtMiM rfgime. In 1955, having anta¬ 
gonized the Church, the armed forces and 
many of ms former supporters among the 
movements, he was deposed and exiled* 
Perdn: His Rise and Fall 
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(2) Maria Eva Diuulc I>e {FMu 52), w'ifc 
of (1), born at I tKS lokkKs, Buenos Aires 
was an actress bdorc her marriage in 1 945 ’ 
She became a powerful political inllucnec 
agitating for woman’s sulfrage, and acquiring 
control of newspapers and business coni” 
panics. She was especially intercsleil in social 
welfare and foutulcd the Fva Beron Founda¬ 
tion for its promotion. 

PKROSI, I.ortwo (1872 l95o)* Italian priest 
and composer, the son of a musician at 
Tortona in Piedmont, was ordained priest, 
and is author of The Resurrecnoft of Lazarus 
The Passion of C Trisf and other oratorios * ’ 
fLROUSK. See La PiRoti.sr. 

PEROWNK, John James Stewart (1823 1904), 
luigH^b prelate, the son of a tuissionary in 
Bengal, educated at Gorpus, (‘aml^ndge, held 
ollice at Ring's t'ollcgc tl ondon). I ampeter, 
Trinity ('ollcge (C'amhridgc), became dean of 
Peterborough in !87H. frt>m IH/5 he had 
been also Hulscan professor of Divinity at 
i’ambridge. In 1H9I pg)! he was Bishop of 
Worcester. Or Perowne sat m the company 
for the revision of the OKI IVstameiu. IBs 
works include a (’ommetitary on the Psalms 
(IH(>4 (»H), Ilulscun Leetmes on Imnua'taiity 
(1869) and Remains oi' IlurlvvaU (18/H), 
PERHAULT, (’lmrk\s, per o (tu2H 1703), 
F'rcnch writer, was born at Pans, studied law, 
and tilled from 1654 till 16(»4 an easy post 
under his brother, the rcceivcr-geticVal of 
Paris, In l6(»3 he became a secretary or 
assistant to C'olbert. through whom he*was 
admitted to the Academy in 1671, i bs poem, 
Te GiMe de lumis S/(, read lo the Acadetny, 
and Boilcau's ang.ry cntieisms thereon, 
opened up the dispute about the rdmive 
merits of the ancients and nnulcrns; m (he 
modern cause Perrault contributed his poor 
ParallGe des aneiens ef ties nuniefnes (1688 - 
1696), tmd his Honmies dfasires du sk\ie de 
Louis Air (1696 1700). His MTmoires 
appeared in 1769. All Iris writings would 
have been forgotten but for his eight inimit¬ 
able fairy-tales, the His to ires on (antes du 
fentps passt^ ilipn), including * I he Sleeping 
Beauty’, ‘Red Riding Hood ’ and ‘Blue¬ 
beard ILcrc are editions bv Ciiraud 
(1865), Lef^vre (1875), Paul Lacroix (1876) 
and Andrew Lang (1888). Sec Deschaners 
Boileau, Perrault (1888), 

PKRREr, Auguste,/nr-f/r (1874 1955), French 
architect, born in Brus.sels, spent mo.st of his 
life in Paris, where lie pioneered the use of 
reinforced concrete in a mnubcf of buildings, 
mainly in the neo-classical style, including 
the ThMtre des G/uimpsHdystUw and the 
Music des travaux publics, He also designed 
churches at Ic Rainey and MoiUmagny as 
well as many other public buildings and 
private dwellings. See study by P* Jamot 
(Paris 1927). 

PERRIN, Jean Baptiste, pe^-ri (1870 T942), 
French physicist, born at Lille, educated at 
P^aris,^wa8 from 1910 professor of Physical 
Chemistry at the University of Paris. For 
important researches in molecular physics 
and radioactivity, and for his discovery of 
the equilibrium of sedimentation he was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1926. 

PERRON, General (really Pierre AtiMler) 
(1755-1834), French military adventurer, was 
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born in Sarthe, went as a soldier to the Ile- 
de-France, served for a time in the navy, 
deserted and took service with various native 
Indian princes, and in 1790 obtained an 
appointment under his countryman De 
Boigne, then commanding Sindia’s forces. 
He succeeded De Boigne, and exercised 
enormous military and political influence in 
India, but was crushed in 1803 by Lake at 
Laswari, and by Wellesley at Assaye. He 
returned the same year to France. See H. 

European Military Adventurers of 
Hindustan (1892). 

PERRONNEAU, Jean Baptiste, per-on-nd 
(c. 1715-83), French pastcllist painter who is 
best known for his Girl with a Kitten painted 
in 1745 and which is now in the National 
Gallery. He travelled widely in Europe and 
died in Amsterdam. 

PERROT, (1) Georges, per-d (1832-1914), 
French archaeologist, travelled in Greece and 
Asia Minor, in 1877 became professor of 
Archaeology in the University of Paris and in 
1833 director of the ificole normale. He 
wrote on Crete (1866) and archaeology, 
especially, with Charles Chipiez, a History 
of Art in Antiquity (in Egypt, Chaldaea, 
Primitive Greece, &c.; 1882 et seq.). 

(2) Sir John, -ot (c. 1527-92), commonly 
reputed to be a son of Henry VlIX, was lord 
deputy of Ireland during the troublous time 
there of Queen Elizabeth, and died in the 
Tower, under trial for treason with Spain. 
PERRY, Oliver Hazard (1785-1819), American 
sailor, born at South Kingston, Rhode 
Island, defeated a British squadron on Lake 
Brie in 1813. See Lives by Mackenzie 
(1843) and Lyman (1905). 

PERSE. See St John Persk. 

PERSHING, John Joseph (1860-1948), Ameri¬ 
can soldier, born in Linn County, Mo., was 
first a school-teacher, went to West Point, 
and became military instructor there and at 
Nebraska University. He served in the 
Cuban War in 1898, in the Japanese array 
during the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) 
and was in Mexico in the 1st World War. 
In 1917 he was appointed c.-in-c. of the 
American Expeditionary Force in Europe 
and chief of staff, U.S. Army, 1921-24. 
PERSIGNY, Jean Gilbert Victor Fialin, Due 
de, per-seen-yee (1808-72), French politician, 
born at Saint-Germain Lespinasse, expelled 
from the army in 1831, secured the favour of 
Louis Napoleon, and had the chief hand in 
the affairs of Strasbourg (1836) and Boulogne 
(1840), where he was captured, and condem¬ 
ned to twenty years’ imprisonment. Released 
in 1848, he strongly supported his patron 
then and in 1851, in 1852-55 and 1860-63 was 
minister of the Interior, in 1855-60 ambas¬ 
sador to England, and a senator until the fall 
of the empire. See his Mdmoires (1896), and 
study by Chrdtien (1943). 

PERSIUS (Aulus Persius Flaccus) (a.d. 34 - 62), 
Roman satirist, born of a distinguished 
equestrian family at Volaterrae in Etruria, 
was educated in Rome, where he came under 
Stoic influence. But he died before com¬ 
pleting his twenty-eighth year. He wrote 
fastidiously and sparingly, leaving at his 
death six admirable satires, the whole not 
exceeding 650 hexameter lines. These were 
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published by his friend Cacsius Bassus after 
his death. Dryden and others have translated 
them into verse. 

PERTHES, family of German publishers: 

(1) Friedrich Christoph (1772-1843), nephew 
of (2), started business in Hamburg in 1796, 
and soon was in the front rank of publishers. 
An ardent patriot, he in 1810 started the 
National Museum^ and resisted the establish¬ 
ment of French authority in Germany. After 
the peace, he removed in 1821 to Gotha. Sec 
Life (7th cd. 1892; trans. 1878) by his son 
Clemens Theodor. 

(2) Johann Georg Justus (1749'-1816), 
established a publishing-house at Gotha in 
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it issued Petermann's Mitteihingeiu .■> 

Atlas, books of travel and geography, and the 
Almanack de Gotha. 

PERTINAX, Publius Hcivius (a.d. 126-193), 
Roman emperor, born at Alba-Pompcia in 
Liguria. When the assassins of Commodus 
forced him to accept the purple, his accession 
was hailed with delight; but he was attacked 
and slain by a band of rebellious praetorians 
three months after. 

PERUGINO (‘The Perugian’), per-oodee'nd 
(c. 1450“ 1523), the usual name of the painter 
Pietro Vannucci, born at Citth della Pievc in 
Umbria, who established himself in Perugiu. 
He executed works, no longer extant, at 
Florence, Perugia (1475) and C’crqucto 
(1478). At Rome, where he went about 1483, 
Sixtus IV employed him in the Sistine Chapel; 
his fresco of Christ giving the Keys to Peter 
is the best of those still visible, others 
being destroyed to make way for Michel¬ 
angelo’s Last Judgment. At Florence (I486 
1499) he had Raphael for his pupil. At 
Perugia (1499-1504) he adorned the Hall of 
the Cambio; after 1500 his art visibly 
declined. In his second Roman sojourn 
(1507“12) he also, along with other painters, 
decorated the Stanze of the Vatican; and one 
of his works there, the Stanza del Incendio, 
was the only fresco spared when Raphael 
was commissioned to repaint the walls and 
ceilings. He died of the plague near Perugia. 
Sec also Bartoli (2) and F. Caiuiti’s 
II Perugino (2 vols. 1931). 

PERUZZI, Baldassare Tommaso, pay-^root'see 
(1481-1536), Italian architect, was born at 
Ancajano near Volterra. In 1503 he went 
to Rome, where he designed the Villa 
Farncsina, and painted frescoes in the Church 
of S. Maria della Pace in 1516. After a short 
period as city architect in Siena, he returned 
to Rome in 1535 and designed the Palazzo 
Massimo. He was influenced by Bramante 
and ancient Italian architecture: drawings 
and designs by him arc in the Uffizi Gallery. 
See monograph by W. Kent (N.Y. 1925). 
PESTALOZZI, Johann Heinrich, -lot'see 
(1746-1827), Swiss educationalist, bom at 
Ziirich, devoted himself to the children of 
the very poor. Believing in the moralizing 
virtue of agricultural occupations and rural 
environment, he chose a farm in the canton 
Aargau upon which to live with his collected 
waifs and strays; but owing to faulty 
domestic organization it had to bo abandoned 
after a five years’ struggle (1780). H© then 
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for a time withdrew trom practical life, to 
think out the educational problem, and wrote 
his Evening Hours of a Hermit (1780)^ Then 
came a social novel, Leiynard and Gertrude 
(1781). In 1798 he opened his orphan school 
at Stanz, but at the end of eight months it 
was broken up. He next took a post In the 
people’s school at Bcrthoiid (BurgdoiT), ui 
canton Bern, only to be ejected (rom it by 
the jealous senior master. In partnership with 
others, and under the patronage of the Swiss 
government, he opened a school of his own at 
Berthoud. While there he published How 
Gertrude Educates her Children (1801), the 
recognized exposition of the Bestalozzian 
method, setting forth that the development 
of human nature should be in dependence 
upon natural laws, with which it is the 
business of education to comply, observation 
being the method by which all objects of 
knowledge arc brought home to us. In 1805 
Pestalozzi moved his school to Yverdon, and 
applied his method in a large secondary 
school. His incapacity in practical alTairs 
brought the school down step by step till it 
was dosed in 1825. Pestalozzi addressed to 
mankind the Song of the Swan, a last educa¬ 
tional prayer, and withdrew to Brugg, where 
ho died. Sec books by Green (1913), L. F. 
Anderson (1932), J. Reinhart (1945) and 
K. Silber (1960). 

RETAIN, Henri Flulippe Omcr, pay-tl (1856 ■ 
1951), Marshal of France, born at Cauchy- 
k-la-Tour, passed through St Cyr to a 
commission in the chasseurs edpins. As 'a 
junior olhccr, his confidential report was 
marked, ‘ If this ofliccr rises above the rank 
of major it will be a disaster for 1'ranee’; 
but seniority brought him the military 
governorship of Paris and appointments on 
the instructional staff. A temporary briga¬ 
dier in 1914, by 1916 he was in command of 
an 'army corps and entrusted with the 
defence of Verdun. Succeeding as com¬ 
mander-in-chief in 1917, his measures of 
appeasement, while ‘ puttying-up ’ the wide¬ 
spread mutinies that had followed on General 
Nivclle’s disastrous ofl'ensivc, ended by 
virtually removing the French army as a 
fighting force from the war. Minister for 
war in 1934, liis eager sponsorship of the 
useless Maginot Line defence system only 
too faithfully reflected the defeatist spirit of 
contemporary France. With the French 
collapse in early 1940, he succeeded M, 
Reynaud as the head of the government and 
immediately sought terms from the Germans. 
Convinced that France could ‘ only be 
regenerated through suffering % his adminis¬ 
tration at Vichy was the tool of such outright 
collaborationists as Laval and Deat With 
the liberation of France Pdtain was brought 
to trial, his death sentence for treason being 
commuted to life imprisonment on the 
lie de Yeu. He died in captivity in 1951. 
See ^ Pertinax The Gravediggers of France 
(1944), and Life by G. Bolton (1957). 
PETAVIUS. Dionysius, or Denys Petau 
(1583-1652), French theologian, born at 
Orleans, became in 1621 professor of 
Theology in Paris. In 1646 he retired and 
devoted himself to the completion of about 
fifty worhs in philology, history and theology. 


An ardent Jesuit, among his learned writings 
arc Rathnarium 1'enipormn (1014) and he 
Thctdogicis DogmafiiaLK (I(>44 50K 

PKTF.R, St, apostle, named oriejiudly Symeon 
or Siniou, was of Bellisatda, hu( iluring the 
pulflic ministry of Jt'sris had his house at 
CaiHU’nanm. Originally a fisherman, he soon 
became leader anu>n‘’.st the twelve apostles, 
rcs’ardcd fiy Jesus a ith particular favour and 
affection. “He \Nas the spokesman <»f the 
rest on (lie day of PetUcco.sl, he was the first 
to baptize a Gentile convert, and he took a 
prominent ]">art in tfie eotmcil at Jerusalem. 
At Antioch he for a time workeil in harmony 
with Paul, hut ultimately the famous dispute 
arose fGal. ii. 11 21) which, with other 
causes, led 10 the termination of Puurs 
ministry in that city. Bauer regarded him as 
the heatl of the Judaic party in opposition 
to the wider Pauline sciuiol. Peter's mission¬ 
ary activity seems to have extended tii Pontus, 
Gappadocia, (Jalatia, Asia and Bithynia. 
That he .suffered martvrdtnn is clear from 
John vxi. 18, 19, and is confirmed by ecclesi¬ 
astical tradition: Ihischins says he was 
impaled or crucified vvitlt his head downward; 
as to the place, tradition from the end of the 
2nd century mentions Ri>nu\ ^ Hut the 
comparatively late trailition which assigns 
him a conlinuons liishopric of IweiUy-llvc 
years in Rome from A.m 42^ to a.ix (>7 is 
iinhisloricak Many distimmtsheil scholars 
(Protestant) deny that Peter ever was in Rome 
I'hc lir.st Fpistic of Peter is nsuafiv accepted 
as genuine, hut not tlie second. Holt/mnntPs 
Einhdttmg tl8H(>), Salmon {Intriuluctiim) gitd 
Weiss defend the genuineness of both. See 
Lilticdalc’s Petrine (laims (1889); Ughtfoot's 
Apostolic Fafhersi Ddllinger’s First of 
the Churchi Johann Schmid, Petrus in Ronr, 
Lipsius, Die apakryphen Aposfelgcschiehfen 
(1883 9(1); P'oakcs-JueksoiFs monograph 
(1927); Sciwyn’s commentary (1946); Bciirc 
(1947). 

PF/IHR THE CRtlKL. See Primo. 

PETER, the name of 3 emperors of Russia: 
lA^ter I, the Great (1672 1725), emperor of 
Russia, was the son of the IVar Alexei, and 
was born at Moscow. 11 is father d ted in 1 (>76, 
leaving the throne to his eldest son, FVodor, 
Peter’s half-brother, who, dying in 1682, 
named Peter as his successor, to the exclusion 
of his own full brothen Ivan, who was weak- 
minded. This step provoked an insurrection 
of the ‘ strcllzi ’ or militia* fonjcnted by Ivan’s 
sister, the grand-dudiess Sophia, who 
secured the coronation (July 1682) of Ivan 
and Peter as joint rulers, and her own 
appointment as regent: and Peter was put 
under the charge of a capable tutor, Lefort, a 
Genevese. In 1689, on his marriage to 
Eudoxia, Peter called upon his sister to resign. 
At nrst worsted in the struggle, he was soon 
joined by the foreimers in the Russian 
service, with Patrick Gordon (q.v.) and 
Lefort at their head; and the strcltzi flocking 
to his standard, Sophia resigned tlw contest, 
and was shut up m a convent, whore she 
died in 1704, Peter gave Ivan nominal 
supremacy and precedence, reserving the 
power for himself. Ivan died in 1696. 
Peter’s first care was to organise an army on 
European principles* He alio laboured to 
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create a navy, both armed and mercantile. 
But at this time Russia had only one port, 
Archangel being shut out from the Baltic by 
Sweden and Poland; so, for his fleefs sake, 
Peter declared war against Turkey, and took 
(1696) the city of Azov. Peter was eager to 
see for himself the countries for which 
civilization had done so much; and, after 
repressing a revolt of the streltzi, he left 
Russia in April 1697, in the train of an 
embassy of which Lefort was the head. He 
visited the three Baltic provinces, Prussia and 
Hanover, reaching Amsterdam, where, and at 
Zaandam, he worked as a common ship¬ 
wright; he also studied astronomy, natural 
philosophy, geography, and even anatomy 
and surgery. For three months at London 
and Deptford, he amassed information, and 
from England he carried (1698) English 
engineers, artificers, surgeons, artisans, artil¬ 
lerymen, &c., to the number of 500. From 
Vienna a formidable rebellion of the streltzi 
recalled him to Russia. General Gordon had 
already crushed the revolt, and Peter finally 
broke up the institution that had given him 
so much trouble. The Empress Eudoxia, as 
associated with the conspiracy, which had 
been the work of the anti-reform party, was 
divorced and shut up in a convent. Peter 
put the press on a proper footing, published 
translations of famous foreign books, and 
established naval and other schools. Trade 
with foreign countries was permitted, or even 
insisted upon. Many changes in dress, 
manners and etiquette were introduced and 
enforced and the national church was 
reorganized. In 1700 Peter, with Poland and 
Denmark, attacked Sweden, but was defeated 
at Narva; yet he quietly appropriated a 
portion of Tngria, in which he laid the 
foundation of the new capital, St Petersburg 
(1703), which soon became the Russian com¬ 
mercial depot for the Baltic. In the long 
contest with Sweden the Russians were 
almost always defeated; but at last the 
Swedish king, Charles XIT, was totally 
routed at Pultowa in 1709. Peter seized the 
whole of the Baltic provinces and a portion 
of Finland in 1710. He now prepared for 
strife with the Turks, who, at the instigation 
of Charles Xll, had declared war against 
him. In this contest Peter was reduced to 
great straits, but a treaty was concluded 
(1711) by which Peter lost only Azov and the 
territory belonging to it. The war against 
Sweden in Pomerania was pushed on with 
the greater vigour. In 1712 he married his 
mistress, Catharine (see Catharine I), and 
the government was transferred to St Peters¬ 
burg. In 1716-17, in company with the 
tzarina, he made another tour of Europe. 
Soon after this his son Alexis, who had 
opposed some of his father’s reforms, was 
condemned to death, and died in prison. 
Many nobles implicated in his plans wore 
punished with savage barbarity. In 1721 
peace was made with Sweden, which defin¬ 
itely ceded the Baltic provinces, Ingria and 
part of Finland. In 1722 Peter commenced 
a war with Persia, and secured three Caspian 
provinces. During his last years he was 
chiefly engaged in beautifying and improving 
his new capital and carrying out plans for the 
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diffusion of knowledge and education. In 
the autumn of 1724 he was seized with a 
serious illness, and he died soon after, 
Catharine succeeded him. See Russian 
Lives by .Golikov (1797) and Ustjalov (1858™ 
1863), French by Waliszcwski (trans. 1897), 
and English by Barrow (1883), Graham 
(1929), Schuyler (1944) and V. Klynchevsky 
(trans. 1959). 

Peter Tl (1715-30), grandson of Peter the 
Great and son of Alexis, succeeded Catharine 
1 (1727), but died of smallpox. 

Peter III (1728-62), grandson of Peter the 
Great (son of his eldest daughter Anna, wife 
of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp), was born 
at Kiel. In 1742 he was declared by the 
Tzarina Elizabeth (q.v.) her successor, and 
married Sophia-Augusta, a princess of 
Anhalt-Zcrbst, who assumed the name 
of Catharina Alcxcicvna. Peter succeeded 
Elizabeth on her death in 1762 and his first 
act was to restore East Prussia to Frederick 
the Great, and to send to his aid 15,000 men. 
In 1762 a formidable conspiracy, headed by 
his wife, broke out, originating in the general 
discontent at the tzar’s liberal innovations, 
the preference he showed for Germans, his 
indilTcrcnco to the national religion, and his 
servility to Frederick the Great, He was 
declared to have forfeited his crown; his 
wife was proclaimed as Catharine 11; and 
Peter was strangled by Orlov and some of 
the conspirators. 

PETER II, king of Yugoslavia (1923- ). 
A grandson of Peter 1, ho succeeded his 
father, Alexander I, in 1934 with his uncle 
Prince Paul as regent. He assumed sover¬ 
eignty in 1941 at the time of the German 
invasion. Flc lost his throne in 1945 when 
his country became a republic. His memoirs, 
A Heritage, appeared in 1955. 

PETER LOMBARD. See Lombard. 

PETER THE HERMEF {c. lOSO-'C. 1115), 
French monk, a preacher of the first crusade, 
was born about the middle of the 11th 
century at Amiens. He served some time as 
a soldier, became a monk, and is said to have 
made a pilgrimage to Palestine before 1095. 
Legends have gathered round his name, and 
his importance has been exaggerated. The 
scheme of a crusade originated with the pope, 
Urban II, to whom Alexius Comnenus had 
appeared. At a council at Clermont in 
France (1096) it was definitely resolved upon. 
After Urban’s famous sermon there many 
preachers, of whom Peter was one of the 
most notable, traversed Europe, preaching 
everywhere, and producing extraordinary 
enthusiasm by impassioned description of 
the cruelties of the Turks towards pilgrims, 
and their desecration of the holy places. 
When the feelings of Europe had been 
sufficiently heated, four armies, amounting 
to 275,000 disorderly persons, started for 
Palestine. The first was cut to pieces in 
Bulgaria. The second, led by Peter in person, 
reached Asia Minor, but was utterly defeated 
by the Turks at Nicaea. The other two were 
exterminated by the Hungarians. A fifth 
crusading army, 600,000 strong, under 
renowned leaders, set out in 1096, and was 
joined by Peter the Hermit. During the siege 
of Antioch, which lasted seven months^ the 
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for a time withdrew from practical life, to 
thiok out the educational problem, and wrote 
his Evening Hours of a Hermit (1780). Then 
came a social novel, Leonard and Gertrude 
(1781). In 1798 he opened his orphan school 
at ,Stanz, but at the end of eight months it 
was broken up. He next took a post in the 
people’s school at Berthoud (Burgdoff), in 
canton Bern, only to be ejected from it by 
the jealous senior master. In partnership with 
others, and under the patronage of the Swiss 
government, he opened a school of his own at 
Berthoud. While there he published How 
Gertrude Educates her Children (1801), the 
recognized exposition of the Pestalozzian 
method, setting forth that the development 
of human nature should be in dependence 
upon natural laws, with which it is the 
business of education to comply, observation 
being the method by which all objects of 
knowledge are brought home to us. In 1805 
Pestalozzi moved his school to Yverdon, and 
applied his method in a large secondary 
school. His incapacity in practical affairs 
brought the school down step by step till it 
was closed in 1825. Pestalozzi addressed to 
mankind the Song of the Swan^ a lasYeduca- 
tional prayer, and withdrew to Brugg, where 
he died. See books by Green (1913), L. F. 
Anderson (1932), J. Reinhart (1945) and 
K. Silber (1960). 

RETAIN, Henri Philippe Omet, pay~tt (1856- 
1951), Marshal of France, born at Cauchy- 
a-la-Tour, passed through St Cyr to a 
commission in the chasseurs alpins. As a 
junior officer, his confidential report was 
marked, ‘ If this officer rises above the rank 
of major it will be a disaster for France ’; 
but seniority brought him the military 
governorship of Paris and appointments on 
the instructional staff. A temporary briga¬ 
dier in 1914, by 1916 he was in command of 
an 'army corps and entrusted with the 
defence of Verdun. Succeeding as corn- 
man der-in-chief in 1917, his measures of 
appeasement, while * puttying-up ’ the wide¬ 
spread mutinies that had followed on General 
Nivelle’s disastrous offensive, ended by 
virtually removing the French army as a 
fighting force from the war. Minister for 
war in 1934, his eager sponsorship of the 
useless Maginot Line defence system only 
too faithfully reflected the defeatist spirit of 
contemporary France. With the French 
collapse in early 1940, he succeeded M. 
Reynaud as the head of the government and 
immediately sought terms from the Germans. 
Convinced that France could ‘ only be 
regenerated through suffering his adminis¬ 
tration at Vichy was the tool of such outri^t 
collaborationists as Laval and Deat. With 
the liberation of France Petain was brought 
to trial, his death sentence for treason being 
commuted to life imprisonment on the 
He de Yen. He died in captivity in 1951. 
See ‘Pelting ’ The Gravediggers of France 
(1944), and Life by G. Bolton (1957). 

PETAVJUS, Dionysius, or Denys Petan 
0583-1652), French theologian, born at 
Orleans, became in 1621 professor of 
Theolo^ in Paris. In 1646 he retired and 
devoted himself to the completion of about 
fifty worjks in philology, history and theology* 


An ardent Jesuit, among his learned writings 
are Rationarium Temporum (1634) and De 
-Theologicis Dogmatibus (I644™50). 

PETER, St, apostle, named originally Symeon 
or Simon, was of Bethsaida, but during the 
public ministry of .Icsus had his house at 
Capernaum. Originally a hsherman, he soon 
became leader amongst the twelve apostles, 
regarded by Jesus with particular favour and 
affection. Flc was the spokesman of the 
rest on the day of Pentecost, he was the first 
to baptize a Gentile convert, and he took a 
prominent part in the council at Jerusalem. 
At Antioch he for a time worked in harmony 
with Paul, but ultimately the famous dispute 
arose (Gal. ii. 11-21) which, with other 
causes, led to the termination of Paul’s 
ministry in that city. Bauer regarded him as 
the head of the Judaic party in opposition 
to the wider Pauline school. Peter’s mission¬ 
ary activity seems to have extended to Pontus, 
Cappadocia, Galatia, Asia and Bithynia. 
That he suffered martyrdom is clear from 
John xxi. 18, 19, and is confirmed by ecclesi¬ 
astical tradition: Eusebius says 'he was 
impaled or crucified with his head downward; 
as to the place, tradition from the end of the 
2nd century mentions Rome. But the 
comparatively late tradition which assigns 
him a_ continuous bishopric of twenty-five 
years in Rome from a,i>. 42 to a.d. 67 is 
unhislorical. Many distinguished scholars 
(Protestant) deny that Peter ever was in Rome 
The first Epistle of Peter is iisuahy accepted 
as genuine, but not the second. Holtzmann’s 
Einleitung (1886), Salmon (Introduction) imd 
Weiss defend the genuineness of both- See 
Littledale’s Pe/r//?e Claims (1889): Lightfoot’s 
Apostolic Fathers; Ddlfinger’s First Age of 
the Church\ Johann Schmid, Petrus in Rom; 
Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten 
(1883-90); Foakcs-Jackson’s monograph 
(1927); Selwyn’s commentary (1946); Beare 

PETER THE CRUEL. See Pedro. 

PETER, the name of 3 emperors of Russia: 

Peter I, the Great (1672-1725), emperor of 
Russia, was the son of the Tzar Alexei, and 
was born at Moscow. His father died in 1676, 
leaving the throne to his eldest son, Feodor, 
Peter’s half-brother, who, dying in 1682, 
named Peter as his successor, to the exclusion 
of his own full brother, Ivan, who was weak- 
niinded. This step provoked an insurrection 
of the ‘ streltzi ’ or militia, fomented by Ivan’s 
sister, the grand-duchess Sophia, who 
the coronation (July 1682) of Ivan 
and Peter as joint rulers, and her own 
appointment as regent; and Peter was put 
mder the charge of a capable tutor, Lefort, a 
Genevese. In 1689, on his marriage to 
Ludoxia, Peter called upon his sister to resign. 
At first worsted in the struggle, he was soon 
joined by the foreigners in the Russian 
service, with Patrick Gordon (q.v.) and 
Lefort at their head; and the streltzi flocking 
to Jus standard, Sophia resigned the contest, 
and was shut up in a convent, whore she 
died in 1704. Peter gave Ivan nominal 
supremacy and precedence, reserving the 
power for himself, Ivan died in 1696. 
Peter s first care^ was to organize an army on 
fauropean principles. He also laboured to 
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create a navy, both armed and mercantile. 
But at this time Russia had only one port. 
Archangel being shut out from the Baltic by- 
Sweden and Poland; so, for his fleet’s sake, 
Peter declared war against Turkey, and took 
(1696) the city of Azov. Peter was eager to 
see for himself the countries for which 
civilization had done so much; and, after 
repressing a revolt of the streltzi, he left 
Russia in April 1697, in the train of an 
embassy of which Lefort was the head. He 
visited the three Baltic provinces, Prussia and 
Hanover, reaching Amsterdam, where, and at 
Zaandam, he worked as a common ship¬ 
wright; he also studied astronomy, natural 
philosophy, geography, and even anatomy 
and surgery. For three -months at London 
and Deptford, he amassed information, and 
from England he carried (1698) English 
engineers, artificers, surgeons, artisans, artil- 
lep^men, &c., to the number of 500. From 
Vienna a formidable rebellion of tbe streltzi 
recalled him to Russia. General Gordon had 
already crushed the revolt, and Peter finally 
broke up the institution that had given him 
so much trouble. The Empress Eudoxia, as 
associated with the conspiracy, ^ which had 
been the work of the anti-reforni party, was 
divorced and shut up in a convent. Peter 
put the press on a proper footing, published 
translations of famous foreign books, and 
established naval and other schools. Trade 
with foreign countries was permitted, or even 
insisted upon. Many changes in dress, 
manners and etiquette were introduced and 
enforced and the national church was 
reorganized. In 1700 Peter, with Poland and 
Denmark, attacked Sweden, but was defeated 
at Narva; yet he quietly appropriated a 
portion of Tngria, in which he laid the 
foundation of the new capital, St Petersburg 
(1703), which soon became the Russian com¬ 
mercial depot for the Baltic. In the long 
contest with Sweden the Russians were 
almost always defeated; but at last the 
Swedish king, Charles XII, was totally 
routed at Pultowa in 1709. Peter seized the 
whole of the Baltic provinces and a portion 
of Finland in 1710. He now prepared for 
strife with the Turks, who, at the instigation 
of Charles XII, had declared war against 
him. In this contest Peter was reduced to 
great straits, but a treaty was concluded 
(1711) by which Peter lost only Azov and the 
territory belonging to it. The war against 
Sweden in Pomerania was pushed on with 
the greater vigour. In 1712 he married his 
mistress, Catharine (see Catharine I), and 
the government was transferred to St Peters¬ 
burg. In 1716-17, in company with the 
tzarina, he made another tour of Europe. 
Soon after this his son Alexis, who had 
opposed some of his father’s reforms, was 
condemned to death, and died in prison. 
Many nobles implicated in his plans were 
punished with savap barbarity. In 1721 
peace was made with Sweden, which defin¬ 
itely ceded the Baltic provinces, Ingria and 
part of Finland. In 1722 Peter commenced 
a war with Persia, and secured three Caspian 
provinces. During his last years he was 
chiefly engaged in beautifying and improving 
his new capital and carrying out plans for the 


diffusion of knowledge and education. In 
the autumn of 1724 he was seized with a 
serious illness, and he died soon after. 
Catharine succeeded him. See Russian 
Lives by Golikov (1797) and Ustjalov (1858- 
1863), French by Waliszewski (trans. 1897), 
and English by Barrow (1883), Graham 
(1929), Schuyler (1944) and V. Klynchevsky 
(trans. 1959). 

Peter 11 (1715-30), grandson of Peter the 
Great and son of Alexis, succeeded Catharine 
I (1727), but died of smallpox. 

Peter III (1728-62), grandson of Peter the 
Great (son of his eldest daughter Anna, wife 
of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp), was born 
at Kiel. In 1742 he was declared by the 
Tzarina Elizabeth (q.v.) her successor, and 
married Sophia-Augusta, a princess of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, who assumed the name 
of Catharina Alexeievn a. Peter succeeded 
Elizabeth on her death in 1762 and his first 
act was to restore East Prussia to Frederick 
the Great, and to send to his aid 15,000 men. 
In 1762 a formidable conspiracy, headed by 
his wife, broke out, originating in the general 
discontent at the tzar’s liberal innovations, 
the preference he showed for Germans, his 
indifference to the national religion, and his 
servility to Frederick the Great. He was 
declared to have forfeited his crown; his 
wife was proclaimed as Catharine 11; and 
Peter was strangled by Orlov and some of 
the conspirators. 

PETER II, king of Yugoslavia (1923- ). 
A grandson of Peter I, he succeeded his 
father, Alexander I, in 1934 with his uncle 
Prince Paul as regent. He assumed sover¬ 
eignty in 1941 at the time of the German 
invasion. He lost his throne in 1945 when 
his country became a republic. His memoirs, 
A King^s Heritage, appeared in 1955. 

PETER LOMBARD. See Lombard. 

PETER THE HERMIT (c. 1050-c. 1115), 
French monk, a preacher of the first crusade, 
was born about the middle of the lUh 
century at Amiens. He served some time as 
a soldier, became a monk, and is said to have 
made a pilgrimage to Palestine before 1095. 
Legends have gathered round his name, and 
his importance has been exaggerated. The 
scheme of a crusade originated with the pope. 
Urban II, to whom Alexius Comnenus had 
appeared. At a council at Clermont in 
France (1096) it was definitely resolved upon. 
After Urban’s famous sermon there many 
preachers, of whom Peter was one of the 
most notable, traversed Europe, preaching 
everywhere, and producing extraordinary 
enthusiasm by impassioned description of 
the cruelties of the Turks towards pilgrims, 
and their desecration of the holy places. 
When the feelings of Europe had been 
sufficiently heated, four armies, amounting 
to 275,000 disorderly persons, started for 
Palestine. The first was ent to pieces in 
Bulgaria. The second, led by Peter in person, 
reached Asia Minor, but was utterly defeated 
by the Turks at Nicaea. The other two were 
exterminated by the Hungarians, A fifth 
crusading army, 600,000 strong, under 
renowned leaders, set out in 1096, and was 
joined by Peter the Hermit. During the siege 
of Antioch, which lasted seven months, the 
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besiegers’ ranks were fearfully thinned by 
famine and disease. Many lost heart, and 
among the deserters was Peter, who was 
several miles on his way home when he was 
brought back to undergo a public reprimand. 
He founded a monastery in France or the 
Low Countries. 

PETER MARTYR, (1) (d. 1252), patron saint 
of the Inquisition, a Dominican of Verona, 
who, for the severity with which he exercised 
his inquisitorial functions, was slain^ at 
Como by the populace. He was canonized 
in 1253. 

(2) Ital. Pietro Martire Vermigli (1500-62), 
reformer, bom in Florence; became a canon 
of St Augustine and abbot at Spoleto 
and Naples. As visitor-general of his order 
in 1541 his rigour made him hateful to the 
dissolute monks, and he was sent to Lucca 
as prior, but soon fell under the suspicions 
of the Inquisition, and fled to Ziirich (1542). 
At Strasbourg he was made Old Testament 
professor. In 1547 be came to England, and 
lectured at Oxford. Mary’s accession drove 
him back to Strasbourg, and in 1555 to 
Zurich, where he died. His Loci Communes 
was printed at London in 1575. See C. 
Schmidt’s Leben der Voter der reformirten 
Kirche (1858). 

PETER MARTYR ANGLERIUS (1459- 
1525), Italian historian, bom at Arena on 
Lago Maggiore, from 1487 rose to high 
ecclesiastical preferment in Spain, and was 
named Bishop of Jamaica. He wrote De 
Orbe Novo (1516), giving the first account of 
the discovery of America, De Legatione 
Babylonica (1516); and Opus Epistolarum 
(1530). 

PETER THE WELD BOY (d. 1785), was found 
in July 1725 in a wood near Hameln in 
Hanover; ‘ he was walking on his hands and 
feet, climbing up trees like a squirrel, and 
feeding upon grass and moss of trees 
Brought to England in 1726 by George I, 
he could never be taught to articulate more 
than a few syllables, and was apparently an 
idiot. From 1737 till his death he lived on a 
Hertfordshire farm near Berkhampstead. 
PETERBOROUGH, Charles Mordaunt, 3rd 
Earl of (c. 1658-1735), seems to have gone to 
Oxford in 1674, but by 1680 had been in 
(perhaps three) naval expeditions to the 
Barbary coast. In that year he began to 
take an active part in politics, identifying 
himself with the extreme Whig party; and 
on the accession of James II he was one of 
the earliest intriguers for his overthrow. 
After the Revolution he rose into high favour 
with the new king, being made first com¬ 
missioner of the treasury and Earl of 
Monmouth. On William’s departure for 
Ireland, he was one of the Queen’s council 
of regency. He became hostile to the king 
and his measures, and was embroiled in 
plots that resulted (January 1697) in his 
committal to the Tower for three months. 
In 1705, in the war of the Spanish succession, 
Monmouth, now Earl of Peterborough (by 
his uncle’s death), was appointed to the 
command of an army of 4000 Dutch and 
English soldiers, with which he proceeded to 
Barcelona, captured the strong fort of 
Montjuich, and so reduced the city. Gerona, 


Tarragona, Tolosa and L6rida opened their 
gates; and he reached Valencia early in 
February 1706. Meanwhile an army under 
the Duke of Anjou, the French claimant to 
the throne, and Marshal Tess6 was closely 
investing Barcelona, which was at the same 
time blockaded by a fleet under the Count of 
Toulouse. Hurrying back, Peterborough 
himself took command of tlie English 
squadron, and drove Toulouse and his fleet 
from before the port. This success was 
followed by the raising of the siege. Now 
came a series of disputes with his colleagues 
and allies, recriminations and futile schemes 
and expeditions hither and thither. His 
imperious temper seems to have unfitted him 
for anything but supreme command, and led 
to his recall in March 1707. He was an 
intimate friend of Pope. The famous singer 
Anastasia Robinson (d. 1755), whom be 
married secretly, it is said, in 1722, was not 
publicly acknowledged as his countess till 
shortly before his death. See Lives by 
Russell (2 vols. 1887), Stebbing (1890), 
Ballard (1929). 

PETERMANN, August (1822-78), Gotha 
cartographer and geographer. See Perthes. 
PETERS, (1) Hugh (1598-1660) English 
Independent divine, born in Cornwall, 
emigrated to Holland, then to New England, 
but returning in 1641, became army-chaplain, 
and was active in parliamentarian politics. 
He published numerous pamphlets, and was 
executed for assumed complicity in the death 
of Charles I. 

(2) Karl (1856-1918), German traveller and 
administrator, born at Neuhaus in Hanover, 
helped to establish German East Africa as a 
colony by his negotiations with native chiefs 
in 1884.' In the same year he had formed 
the Gesellschaft fiir deiitschc Kolonisation. 
Without the ^ sanction of Bismarck, he 
claimed Lfganda for Germany, was made 
commissioner of|Kilimanjaro (1891-93), but 
his harsh ^treatment of the natives caused his 
recall. He returned to Africa in 1906 when 
gold was discovered in the Zambesi district 
PETERSEN, Nis (1897-1943), Danish poet 
and novelist, cousin of Kaj Munk (q.v.), 
born in South Jutland, rebelled against a 
strict upbringing, was a journalist, casual 
labourer and vagabond until he became 
famous for his novel of Rome in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, Sandalmagerms Cade 
(trans. 1932 as The Street of the Sandal- 
makers). His later poetry has given him a 
high place among modern Danish writers. 
PETION DE VILLENEUVE, J6r6me, pay- 
tyo de veel-ncev (c. 1756-94), French revolu¬ 
tionary, born at Chartres^ in 1789 was 
elected deputy to the Tiers Etat. Ho was a 
prominent member of the Jacobin Club, and 
became a great ally of Robespierre. He was 
one of those who brought back the royal 
family from Varennes, advocated the 
deposition of the king, was elected mayor of 
Paris, and was the first president of the 
Convention. On the triumph of the Terror¬ 
ists, he cast in his lot with the Girondists. 
He voted at the king’s trial for death, but 
headed the unsuccessful attack on Robes¬ 
pierre. Proscribed on June 2, 1793, he 
escaped to Caen, and thence, on the failure 
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of the attempt to make armed opposition 
against the Convention, to the Gironde, 
where his and Buzot’s bodies were found in a 
cornfield, partly devoured by wolves. His 
Oeuvres fill 3 vols. (1792). See works by 
Regnault-Warin (1792) and Dauban (1866). 
PETIT,(1) Alexis Therese (1791-1820), 
French physicist, born at Vesoul, H.-S., 
professor at the Lycee Bonaparte, enunciated 
with Dulong the ‘ law of Dulong and Petit ’ that 
for all elements the product of the specific 
heat and the atomic weight is the same. He 
died in Paris. 

(2) Jean Louis (1674-1750), French 
surgeon, gained experience with the army and 
then lectured in Paris on anatomy and sur¬ 
gery. He was the inventor of the screw 
tourniquet and the first to operate with 
success for mastoiditis. He died in Paris. 

(3) Roland (1924- ), French choreo¬ 
grapher and dancer, bom in Paris, at nine 
began his studies at the Ballet de POpera 
under Ricaux and Lifar and was its premier 
danseur (1943-44). Equally ambitious as a 
choreographer, he founded his own troupe in 
1945 and in 1948 the world-famous company 
which bears his name. He has created a 
whole repertory of new ballet including Le 
Rossignol et la Rose (1944), a story by Oscar 
Wilde set to Schumann’s music ; Les Forains 
(1945) with Cocteau; Le Jeune Homme et la 
Mort (1946) which the latter had rehearsed 
strictly to jazz until the opening night when 
Bach was substituted; and Anouilh’s Les 
Desmoiselles de la Nuit (1948). He was 
also responsible for the ballet sequences in 
the film Rans Christian Andersen (1952). 

PETIT DE JULLEVILLE, Louis (1841-1900), 
French critic, born in Paris, became professor 
at the ficole normale superieure and the 
Sorbonne. He wrote an Histoire du thMtre 
en France and edited a monumental Histoire 
de la longue et de la literature frangaise. 
PETITOT, Jean, pet-ee-td (1607-91), Swiss 
painter in enamel, bom in Geneva, after some 
years in Italy went to England and obtained 
the patronage of Charles I. After the king’s 
execution he moved to Paris, where Louis 
XIY gave him lodgings in the Louvre and a 
share in his patronage. As a Protestant, he 
fled back to Geneva after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (1685). Examples of his 
work may be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

PETO, Sir Samuel Morton (1809-89), English 
civil engineer and contractor, born at Woking, 
Surrey, attained great wealth as a contractor, 
laying railways in England, Russia, Norway, 
Algiers and Australia. He was a Liberal 
M.P. (1847-68), and was created a baronet in 
1855. Memorial Sketch 
PETOFI, pet'ce-fee (1823-49), Hun¬ 

garian poet, born at Kiskoros, was succes¬ 
sively actor, soldier and literary hack, but by 
1844 had secured his fame as a poet. In 1848 
he threw himself into the revolutionary cause, 
writing numerous war-songs. He leii in 
battle at Segesvdr. His poetry breaks 
completely with the old pedantic style, and, 
warm with human and national feeling, 
began a new epoch in Hungarian literature. 
Selections have been translated by Bowring 
and others. He also wrote a novel The 


Hangman^s Rope and translated Shakespeare’s 
Coriolanus. See Lives by Opitz (1868), 
Fischer (1888) and Ferenczi (Budapest 
1897). 

PETl^RCH, Francesco Petrarca (1304-74), 
Italian poet and scholar, one of the earliest 
and greatest of modem lyric poets, was the 
son of a Florentine notary, who, exiled (1302) 
along with Dante, settled in Arezzo, where 
Francesco was bom. In 1312 his father went 
to Avignon, to the then seat of the papal 
court; and there and at Bologna the boy 
devoted himself with enthusiasm to the study 
of the classics. After his father’s death 
Petrarch returned to Avignon (1326). Being 
without means, he became a churchman, 
though perhaps never a priest, and lived on 
the small benefices conferred by his many 
patrons. It was at this period (1327) that he 
first saw Laura (possibly Laure de Noves, 
married in 1325 to Hugo de Sade, who died, 
the mother of eleven children, in 1348); she 
inspired him with a passion which has 
become proverbial for its constancy and 
purity. Now began also his friendship with 
the powerful Roman family of the Colonnas, 
As the fame of Petrarch’s learning and genius 
grew, his position became one of unpre¬ 
cedented consideration. His presence at their 
courts was competed for by the most power¬ 
ful sovereigns of the day. He travelled 
repeatedly in France, Germany and Flanders, 
searching for MSS. In Liege he found two 
new orations of Cicero, in Verona a collection 
of his letters, in Florence an unknown portion 
of Quintilian. Invited by the senate of Rome 
on Easter Sunday 1341, he ascended the 
capitol clad in the robes of his friend and 
admirer. King Robert of Naples, and there, 
after delivering an oration, he was crowned 
poet-laureate. In 1353, after the death of 
Laura and his friend Cardinal Colonna, he 
left Avignon (and his country-house at 
Vaucluse) for ever, disgusted with the 
corruption of the papal court. His remaining 
years were passed in various towns of 
Northern Italy, and at Arqu^ near Padua he 
died. Petrarch may be considered as the 
earliest of the great humanists of the Renais¬ 
sance. He himself chiefly founded his claim 
to fame on his epic poem Africa, the hero of 
which is Scipio Africanus, and his historical 
work in prose, De Viris Illustribus, a series of 
biographies of classical celebrities. Other 
Latin works are the eclogues and epistles 
in verse; and in prose the dialogues, De 
Contemptu Mundi (or Secretum), the treatises 
De Otio Religiosorum and De Vita Solitaria, 
and his letters—he was in constant corres¬ 
pondence with Boccaccio. Great as were his 
merits as patriot or student, it is by his lyrics 
alone that his fame has lasted for over five 
centuries. His title-deeds to fame are in his 
Canzoniere, in the Italian sonnets, madrigals, 
and songs, almost all inspired by his unre¬ 
quited passion for Laura. The Opera Omnia 
appeared at Basel in 1554. His Italian lyrics 
were published in 1470, and have since gone 
through innumerable editions—a notable 
one that of Marsand (1819), used by Leo¬ 
pardi for his edition and commentary (1826). 
See the Abb6 de Sade, Mdmoires de Pdtrarque 
(1764); Pdtrarque (1868; new ed. 
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1896); Koerting, Petrarcas Leben (1878); 
Eppelsheimer, Petrarca (Borni 1926); works 
by Henry Reeve (1878), De Sanctis (1869), 
Zumbini (1878), Nolhac (Paris 1892), 
Robinson and Rolfe (1894), Hollway- 
Calthorp (1907), Maud Jerrold (1909), 
Tatham (1925-26), Tonelli (1930), Whitfield 
(1943). 

PETRE, Edward, pee'ter (1631-99), born in 
London of an old Catholic house, studied at 
St Omer, but was not admitted a Jesuit until 
1671. His influence as confessor of James 
IT made him extremely unpopular. In 1693 
he became rector of St Omer. 

PETRI, pay'tree, (1) Laurentius (1499-1573), 
Swedish Reformer, studied under Luther at 
Wittenberg, was made professor at Uppsala, 
and in 1531 first Protestant Archbishop of 
Uppsala. He and his brother Claus did 
most to convert Sweden to the Reformed 
doctrines, and superintended the translation 
of the Bible into Swedish (1541). 

(2) Olaus (1493-1552), brother of (1), 
gained, after his return (1519) from Witten¬ 
berg, the ear of Gustavus Vasa, who made 
him (1531) chancellor of the kingdom—a 
post he resigned in 1539 to spend the rest of 
his life as first pastor of Stockholm. His 
works include memoirs, a mystery-play, 
hymns and controversial tracts. 

PETRIE, pee'tree, (1) George (1789-1866), 
Irish archaeologist, born at Dublin, was 
trained to be a landscape-painter, but was 
early attracted by the old buildings of Ireland. 
In 1833-46 he was attached to the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland, and from 1832 he contri¬ 
buted much to the Dublin Penny Journal. He 
wrote on Tara, Irish music, &c.; and his 
famous Essay on Round Towers proved that 
they were Christian ecclesiastical buildings. 

(2) Sir William Matthew Flinders (1853- 
1942), English egyptologist, was born at 
Charlton, _ Kent. His earliest studies bore 
fruit in his Stonehenge (1880), and he next 
turned his attention to the pyramids and 
temples of Gizeh, to the mounds of Said and 
Naukratis. Year after year, even in old age, 
he excavated in Egypt and Palestine, and 
published a long succession of books mainly 
on his own diggings and methods, besides 
occupying (1892-1933) the chair of Egypto¬ 
logy in University College, London. See his 
Seventy Years of Archaeology (1931), &c. 
PETRONIUS ARBITER (fl. 1st cent. A.D.), 
Latin writer, supposed to be the Gains 
Petronius whom Tacitus calls * arbiter 
elegantiae ’ at the court of Nero, is generally 
believed to be the author of Satirae^ the 
satirical romance in prose and verse, of 
which the 15th and 16th books have, in a 
fragmentary state, come down to us. The 
w^ork depicts with wit, humour and realism 
the licentious life in Southern Italy of the 
upper or moneyed class. The favour Petro¬ 
nius enjoyed as aider and abettor of Nero and 
the jeunesse dorie in every form of sensual 
indulgence aroused the jealousy of another 
confidant, Tigellinus, who procured his 
disgrace and banishment. Ordered to com¬ 
mit suicide, he opened his veins. 
PErapVrrgg. see Al^exex ( 2 ). 
PETTENKOFER, Max von (1818-1901), 
German chemist, bom near Neuburg, in 


1847-94 was professor of Chemistry at 
Munich. He made valuable contributions 
to science on gold-refining, gas-making 
ventilation, clothing, epidemics and hygiene! 
He shot himself. Of bis works, the best 
known is his Handhuch der Hygiene (1882 
et seq.). 

PETTIE, John (1839^93), Scottish painter, 
born in Edinburgh, joined Orchardson iii 
London in 1862.^ He was elected A.R.A. in 
1866 and R.A. in 1873. His works, apart 
from his portraits, were mainly of historical 
and literary subjects and had considerable 
popularity. Examples of these arc Juliet and 
Friar Lawrence (1874) and The Vigil (1884). 
PETTIT, Edison (1890- ), American 

astronomer, famous for research on the sun 
and on ultra-violet light with reference to 
biology, in 1920 was appointed astro¬ 
nomer at the Mount Wilson observatory. 
See his Forms and Motions of the Solar 
Prominences (1925). 

PETTY, Sir William (1623-87), English 
economist, was born at Romscy, Hants, 
the son of a clothier. He went to sea, and 
then studied at a Jesuit college in Caen, at 
Utrecht, Amsterdam, Leyden, Paris and 
Oxford, where he taught anatomy. Appoin¬ 
ted physician to the army in Ireland (1652), 
he executed a fresh survey of the Irish lands 
forfeited in 1641 and started ironworks, 
lead-mines, sea-fishcrics and other industries 
on estates he bought in south-west Ireland, 
ITe was made surveyor-general of Ireland by 
Charles II, who knighted him. Inventor of a 
copying-machine (1647), and a double-keeled 
sea-boat (1663), ho was one of the first 
members of the Royal Society. In political 
economy he was a precursor of Adam vSmith, 
and wrote a Treatise on Taxes (1662) and 
Political Arithmetic (1691), the latter a 
discussion of the value of comparative 
statistics. He married the Baroness Shel¬ 
burne, and bis sons were successively Lord 
Shelburne (q.v.). His Economic Writings 
were edited by C. H. Hull (2 vols. 1899). See 
Life by Lord Edmond Fitzmauricc (1895). 
PEUTINGER, Conrad, poy'ting-^r (1465- 
1547), German scholar, a keeper of the 
archives of Augsburg, who published a series 
of Roman inscriptions. His Tabula Peutin- 
geriana, now at Vienna, is a copy, made in 
1264, of an itinerary or a Roman map of the 
military roads of the 4th century a.d. 
PEVSNER, (1) Antoine (1886- ), French 

constructivist sculptor, was born in Russia. 
In Moscow he helped to form the Suprematist 
Group, with Malevitch, Tatlin and his 
brother Naum Gabo (q.v.). In 1920 he broke 
away from the Suprematists and issued the 
Realist Manifesto with his brother: this 
ultimately caused their exile from Russia, 
and he migrated to Paris. There are three of 
his completely non-figurative constructions 
(mainly in copper and bronze) in the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 

(2) Nikolaus (1903- ), German art 
histonan, born in Leipzig, lost his post at 
Gottingen university on the advent of Hitler 
and came to Britain, where he has become 
an authority on architecture andi especially 
on English architecture. On th® editorial 
board of The Architectural Meview^ art editor 
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of Penguin Books, he was from 1949 to 1955 
Slade professor of Fine Art at Cambridge and 
in 1955 gave the Reith lecture on the English- 
ness of English art. Since the appearance of 
his Pioneers of Modern Design (1936), which 
made a strong impression in architectural 
circles, his scholarly but lucid works have 
stimulated a wide popular interest in art and 
architecture. Outstanding among these was 
An Outline of European Architecture (1942) 
in the Pelican series. Of his many other 
writings the monumental and unique work, 
as yet unfinished is The Buildings of England 
in 50 volumes for Penguin Books. 

FFEFFER, Wfihelm (1845-1920), German 
botanist, born near Cassel, a specialist in 
plant physiology, professor successively at 
Bonn, Basel, Tubingen and Leipzig, was 
noted particularly for his researches on os¬ 
motic pressure. His Handbuch der Pflanzen- 
ph ysiolog ie (1881) was a standard work. 

PFEIFFER, pfifer, (1) Ida, nee Reyer (1797- 
1858), Austrian traveller, born at Vienna, 
made two journeys round the world (1846- 
1848, 1851-54). In 1856 she went on an 
expedition to Madagascar, endured terrible 
hardships, and came home to die. She 
wrote accounts of all her journeys; that of 
the last, edited by her son, contains a Life. 

(2) Richard Friedrich Johannes (1858- 
71945), German bacteriologist, was born near 
Posen (now Poznan, Poland), studied under 
Koch (q.v.), and became professor at Berlin 
(1894), Konigsberg (1899) and Breslau 
(1901). He worked on the immunization of 
man against typhoid, on the influenza 
bacillus, discovered a serum against cholera, 
and published books on hygiene and micro¬ 
biology. He was presumed dead in 1945. 

PFITZNER, Hans Erich (1869-1949), German 
musician,"horn in Moscow, taught in various 
German conservator!a, and conducted in 
Berlin, Munich and Strasbourg. He com¬ 
posed Palestrina (1917) and other operas, 
choral and orchestral music {Von deutscher 
Seele^ 1921) and chamber music. A romantic, 
he went his own way, refusing to follow 
passing fashions. 

PFLEIDERER, (1) Edmund (1842- 

1902), German philosopher, became profes¬ 
sor of Philosophy at Kiel in 1873, and in 
1878 at Tiibingen. His writings include 
studies on Leibniz (1870), Hume (1874), 
Kantian criticism and English philosophy 
(1881), &c. 

(2) Otto (1839-1908), German philosophic 
theologian, brother of (1), was born at 
Stetten in Wiirttemberg, studied at Ttibingcn 
(1857-^61), became pastor at Heilbronn in 
1868, in 1870 professor of Theolggy at Jena, 
and in 1875 at Berlin. In Kew Testament 
criticism Pfleiderer belonged to the critical 
school which grew out of the impulse given 
by Baur, and was an independent thinker, 
suggestive and profoundly le^-rned. His 
works include Primitive Christianity (14 vols., 
trans. 1906-11), The Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on Christianity (Hibbert Lectures, 1885) 
and The Philosophy of Religion (Gifford 
Lectures, 1894). 

PFLUGER, Eduard Friedrich Wilhelm (1829— 
1910), German physiologist, bom at Hanau, 
professor at Bonn (1859), did important 


work on the sensory function of the spinal 
cord and on the digestive and metabolic 
systems. He helped in the construction of 
the mercurial blood-pump. He died at 
Bonn. 

PHAEDRUS, or Phaeder (1st cent, a.d.), 
translator of Aesop’s fables into Latin verse, 
was a Graecized Macedonian, who came 
young to Italy. From a slave he became the 
freedman of Augustus or Tiberius. Under 
Tiberius he published the first two books of 
his fables, but his biting though veiled allu¬ 
sions to the tyranny of the emperor and his 
minister Sejanus caused him to be accused and 
condemned—to what punishment is un¬ 
known. On the death of Sejanus he published 
his third book. The fourth and fifth books 
belong to his last years. He died probably 
at an advanced age. Phaedrus was more 
than a reproducer of Aesop; he invented 
fables of his own, and it seems certain that 
the five books contain many fables that are 
not from his pen. See the editions of Bentley, 
Dressel, Orelli, Muller, Ramorino (1884), 
Havet (1895), Postgate (1922). 

PHALARIS (6th cent, b.c.), Greek tyrant of 
Agrigentuni in Sicily, was an adventurer 
from Asia Minor, who ^eatly embellished 
the city, and extended his sway over large 
districts in Sicily. After holding power for 
sixteen years he was overthrown for his 
cruelties, and roasted alive in his own 
invention, the brazen bull. The 148 letters 
bearing his name were proved by Bentley in 
1697 and 1699 to be spurious. 

PHELPS, Samuel (1804-78), English actor- 
manager, born in Devon port, became quite 
early a reader on the Globe and Sun news¬ 
papers, but by 1826 his interest in acting led 
him to his stage career. By 1837 he was a 
success especially with his performance as 
Shylock, but his genius did not get full scope 
until he became manager of Sadler’s Wells. 
For eighteen years with an excellent company 
of actors he produced legitimate plays, 
appearing himself equally successfully in 
comic and tragic rdles. See Life by W. M. 
Phelps and J. Forbes-Robertson (1886). 
PHIDIAS (Gr. Pheidias), fi'di-as (5th cent. 
B.C.), the greatest sculptor of Greece, was 
born at Athens c. 500 b.c., and received from 
Pericles a magnificent commission to execute 
the chief statues with which he proposed to 
adorn the city, and was superintendent of all 
public works. He had under him architects, 
statuaries, bronze-workers, stone-cutters, &c. 
He constructed the Propylaea and the 
Parthenon, and the gold-and-ivory Athena 
there and the 2^us at Olympia were accoun¬ 
ted the masterpieces of his own chisel. 
Charged with appropriating gold from the 
statue and carving his own head on an 
ornament, he was accused of impiety, and 
disappeared from Athens. 

PHILA.RET (1782-1867), Russian prelate, 
the greatest preacher and the most influential 
Russian churchman of his day, became in 
1817 Bishop of Reval, in 1819 Archbishop of 
Tver, and in 1821 of Moscow. 

PHILIDOR, Frangois Andre IDanican (1726- 
1795), French chess-player and operatic 
composer, was feptn at Dreux, and died in 
Londc»n< 
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PHILIP II (382-336 B.c.), king of Macedonia, 
father of Alexander the Great, was born at 
Pella, the youngest son of Arayntas II. ine 
assassination of his eldest brother (367) and 
the death in battle of his second (359), left 
him guardian to his infant nephew Amyntas, 
but in a few months he rnade himself king. 
Dangers beset him from without and within, 
but in a year he had secured the safety of his 
kingdom, and gained for himself a dreaded 
name; henceforward his policy was one of 
aggression. The Greek towns on the coast of 
Macedonia were the first objects of attack. 
In Thrace he captured Crenides, which as 
Philippi soon acquired wealm. The goia- 
mines of the surrounding district supplied 
him with the means of paying his armies and 
of bribing traitorous Greeks. He advanced 
into Thessaly, but Thermopylae he found 
strongly guarded by the Athenians. He 
therefore directed his arms against the 
Thracians, and captured all the towns of 
Chalcidice, including Olynthus. Requested 
by the Thebans to interfere m the Sacred 
War ’ raging between them and the Phocians, 
he marched into Phocis, destroyed its cities, 
and sent many of the inhabitants as colonists 
to Thrace (346). He next secured a footing 
in the Peloponnese, by espousing the cause of 
the Argives, Messenians and others against 
the Spartans. In 339 the Amphictyonic 
Council declared war against the Locrians 
of Amphissa, and in 338 appointed Phuip 
commander-in-chief of their forces. The 
Athenians, alarmed, formed a league with the 
Thebans against him; but their army was 
utterly defeated at Chaeronea (338), and all 
Greece lay at the feet of the conqueror. He 
was now in a position to enter on the dream 
of his later years—the invasion of the Persian 
empire. Preparations for it were in progress 
when he was assassinated by Pausanias 
(336). See David G. Hogarth’s Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon (1897) and A. Momig- 
liano’s Filippo il Macedone (1934). 

PHILIP. Name of six kings of France: 

Philip I (1052-1108), son of Henry I, 
reigned from 1067 without glory or credit. 

Philip n (1165-1223), better known as 
Philip-Augustus, soil of Louis VII, vyas 
crowned joint-king in 1179, succeeded his 
father in 1180, and married Isabella of 
Hainault, the last direct descendant of the 
Carlovingians. His first war, against the 
Count of Flanders, gave him Amiens. He 
punished heretics and despoiled the Jews, 
and reduced the Duke of Burgundy. He 
supported the sons of Henry II of England 
against their father. Richard (Coeur de 
Lion) and he set out on the third crusade, but 
they quarrelled in Sicily. After three months 
in Syria he returned to France, having sworn 
not to molest Richard’s dominions; but no 
sooner had he returned than he made a 
bargain with John for the partition of 
Richard’s French territories. Richard’s 
sudden return occasioned an exhausting war 
till 1199. On Richard’s death Philip sup¬ 
ported Arthur against his uncle John in the 
French domains of the English crown, but 
was for a while fully occupied by his quarrel 
with the pope. He had put away his second 
wife, Ingeborg of Denmark, in order to 


marry Agnes of Meran, but the thunders of 
the Vatican forced him to replace Ingeborg 
upon her throne. The murder of Arthur 
again gave him the excuse he sought. The 
fortress of Chateau Gaillard surrendered to 
him in 1204, and that same year he added 
to his dominions Normandy, Maine, Anjou 
and Touraine, with part of Poitou, as well as 
the over-lordship of Brittany. The victory of 
Bouvines (August 29, 1214) over the Flemish, 
the English, and the Emperor Otho estab¬ 
lished his throne securely, and the rest of his 
reign he devoted to reforms of justice and to 
the building and fortifying of Paris—Notre 
Dame remaining a lasting monument of this 
great king, tie died at Nantes. See works 
by Mazabran (1878), Davidsohn (Stuttgart 
1888), Liichairc (Paris 2nd cd. 1909), W. H. 
Hutton (1896), Cambridge Medieval History 
vol. 6 (1929). 

Philip HI, ‘Ic Hardi ’ (1245-85), was with 
his father St Louis at his death in Tunis 
(1270), fought several unlucky campaigns in 
Spain, the last of which, the attack on 
Aragon, caused his death. Sec Life by 
Xanglois (1887). 

Philip IV, ‘the Fair’ (1268 -1314), suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Philip 111, in 1285. By his 
marriage with Queen Joanna of Navarre he 
obtained Navarre, Champagne and Brie. 
He overran Flanders, but a Flemish revolt 
broke out at Bruges, and at Courtrai on the 
‘ Day of Spurs ’ he was disastrously defeated. 
His great struggle with Pope Boniface VIII 
grew out of his attempt to levy taxes from 
the clergy. In 1296 Boniface forbade the 
clergy to pay taxes; Philip replied by forbid¬ 
ding the export of money or valuables. A 
temporary reconciliation in 1297 was ended 
by a fresh quarrel in 1300. Philip imprisoned 
the papal legate, and summoned the Estates. 
Boniface issued the bull Vnam Sanctam. 
Philip publicly burned the bull, and confis¬ 
cated the property of those prelates who had 
sided with the pope. Boniface now excom¬ 
municated him, and threatened to lay the 
kingdom under interdict, but the king sent 
to Rome William de Nogarct, who seized 
and imprisoned the pope, with the aid of the 
Colonnas. Boniface soon afterwards died. 
In 1305 Philip obtained the elevation of one 
of his own creatures as Clement V, and 
placed him at Avignon, the beginning of the 
seventy years’ ‘ captivity He compelled 
the pope to condemn the Templars (1310) and 
abolish the order (1312); they were con¬ 
demned and burned by scores, and Philip 
appropriated their wealth. Under him the 
taxes were greatly increased, the Jews 
persecuted and their property confiscated. 

Philip V, ‘the Tall’ (1293-1322), second 
son of the preceding, succeeded his brother, 
Louis X, in 1316. He ended the war with 
Flanders (1320), and tried to unify the coin¬ 
age. 

Philip VI, of Valois (1293-1350), son of 
Charles of Valois, younger brother of Philip 
IV, succeeded to the throne of France on the 
death of Charles tV in 1328. tiis right was 
denied by Edward HI of England, son of the 
daughter of Philip IV, who declared that 
females, though excluded by the Salic law, 
could transmit their rights to their children. 
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Marching into Flanders to support the count 
against his rebellious subjects, he vanquished 
them at Cassel (A.ugust 23, 1328). He gave 
up Navarre, but retained Champagne and 
Brie. The hundred years’ war with England 
began in 1337. The French fleet was destroyed 
off Sluys (1340). In 1346 Edward HI landed 
in Normandy, ravaged to the environs of 
Pans, and defeated Philip at Crdcy. A truce 
was concluded just as destruction threatened 
France in the ‘ Black Death 
PHILIP. Name of five kings of Spain, of 
whom the following are noteworthy: 

Philip I (1478-1506), son of the Emperor 
Maximilian, reigned only for a few months, 
y Philip n (1527-98), only son of the Em¬ 
peror Charles V, was born at Valladolid. In 
1543 he married Mary of Portugal, who died 
in 1546, after bearing the ill-fated Don 
Carlos. He spent three years with his father 
at Brussels. In 1554 he made a marriage of 
policy with Mary Tudor, Queen of England. 
During his fourteen months’ stay in England 
he laboured unsuccessfully to ingratiate 
himself with his wife’s subjects. In 1555 he 
became by the abdication of his father the 
.most powerful prince in Europe, having under 
his sway Spain, the Two Sicilies, the Milanese, 
the Low Countries, Tranche Comte, Mexico 
and Peru. But the treasury was deficient, 
drained by the expenditure of his father’s 
wars. His first danger was a league formed 
between Henry II of France and Pope Paul IV. 
Alva overran the papal territories, while 
Philip’s troops defeated the French at St 
Quentin (1557) and Gravelines (1558), and 
Henry made peace (1559). In January 1558 
the French had captured Calais, and Mary 
Tudor died eleven months later. Philip failed 
to secure the hand of Elizabeth, and in 1559 
married Isabella of France. Seeking to con¬ 
centrate all power in himself, he laboured to 
destroy free institutions in all his dominions, 
while putting himself at the head of the Cath¬ 
olic party in Europe. He found the Inquisition 
the best engine of his tyranny in Spain,butin the 
Low Countries it caused a formidable revolt, 
which ended in 1579 with the independence 
of the Seven United Provinces. To replenish 
his treasury Philip exacted enormous contri¬ 
butions. His son, Don Carlos (q.v.), whom 
he hated, died in prison in 1568. Philip did 
not disdain the aid of murder in the pursuit 
of his policy, and the death of William the 
Silent (1584) and the persecution of Antonio 
Perez (q.v.) show how pitiless and persistent 
was his hatred. He married in 1570 his niece, 
Anne of Austria, whose son by him became 
Philip III. His one great triumph was the 
naval victory of Lepanto (1571), won by his 
half-brother, Don John of Austria, over the 
Turks. In 1580, the direct male line of 
Portugal having become extinct, Philip 
claimed the throne, and dispatched Alva to 
occupy the kingdom. His attempt to conquer 
England resulted in hopeless disaster, as the 
Armada was swept to destruction (1588). 
His intrigues against Henry of Navarre were 
foiled (1592). The stubborn heroism of the 
Netherlanders and the ravages of the English 
on the Spanish Main, added to financial 
distress at home, embittered Philip’s last 
years. He possessed great abilities but little 


political wisdom, and he engaged in so many 
vast enterprises at once as to overtask his 
resources without leading to any profitable 
result. He dealt a fatal blow to Spain by 
crushing its chivalrous spirit, and destroyed ‘ 
its commerce by oppressive exactions and by 
a bitter persecution of the industrious Moris- 
cos. The good points of Philip, who was a 
tender husband and very affectionate to his 
daughters, are brought out in Froude’s 
Spanish Story of the Armada (1892), Martin 
Hume’s Philip II of Spain (1897), and Two 
English Queens and Philip (1908). See also 
the histories of Prescott, Motley and Froude; 
Forneron’s Histoire de Philippe II (3rd ed. 
1887); and books by Gachard, Mignet, 
Philippson, Rubis and Tomas. 

Philip V (1683-1746), first Bourbon king of 
Spain, second son of the Dauphin Louis 
(son of Louis XIV and Maria Theresa of 
Spain), was born at Versailles. In 1700, when 
Duke of Anjou, he was bequeathed the crown 
of Spain by Charles 11. He entered Madrid in 
February 1701, and after a long struggle 
against his rival, the Archduke Charles, was 
left in possession of the throne by the peace of 
Utrecht in 1713. Next year died the queen, 
Maria Louisa, daughter of the Duke of Savoy, 
whom Philip had married in 1702; and soon 
after he married ‘ the termagant ’ Elizabeth 
Famese (q.v.). By her influence the govern¬ 
ment was committed to Alberoni, but Philip 
was obliged by the Quadruple Alliance to 
dismiss him in 1719. He abdicated in favour 
of his son Don Louis in 1724, but resumed 
the crown on Louis’ death eight months later. 
The queen’s dearest wish was to drive the 
Hapsburgs out of Italy in the interests of her 
sons by a former marriage, but she only 
secured the Two Sicilies for Don Carlos. 
Spain joined the coalition against Maria 
Theresa, and her younger son Don Philip 
was at first successful in conquering the 
Milanese; but as soon as the Silesian war was 
closed the Austrian queen drove the Spaniards 
out of Italy. At the crisis Philip, for years 
sunk in mental stupor, died. See Baudrillart’s 
Philippe V et la cour de France, 1700-15 
(1890-91). 

PHILIP. Name of two Dukes of Burgundy: 

Philip the Bold (‘/^ Hardi^) (1342-1404), 
founder of the second and last ducal House 
of Burgundy, was the fourth son of John the 
Good, king of France. At Poitiers (1356) he 
displayed heroic courage, shared his father’s 
captivity in England, and was made Duke of 
Burgundy in 1363. He married Margaret, 
heiress of Flanders, in 1369. In 1372 he 
commanded with success against the English, 
and in 1380 helped to suppress the sedition 
of the Flemish towns against his father-in- 
law; but the rebels, especially the burghers of 
Ghent, were finally subdued only after the 
defeat of Rosbeck (1382), where 26,000 
Flemings were slain. Flanders fell to him 
by the death of the count in 1384, and his 
wise government won the esteem of his new 
subjects. He encouraged arts, manufactures 
and commerce, and his territory was one of 
the best governed in Europe. For his 
imbecile nephew, Charles VI of France, he 
was obliged to take the helm of affairs. 

Philip the Good (1396-1467), son of John 
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the Fearless and grandson of Philip the Bold, 
bent on avenging his father’s murder by 
the dauphin entered into an alliance with 
Henry V of England in 1419, recognizing 
him as heir to the French crown. This 
agreement was sanctioned by the French king 
and states-general (1420), but the dauphin 
(Charles Vll after 1422) tpok to arms, and 
was twice defeated. Disputes with the 
English prompted Philip to conclude a treaty 
with Charles in 1429. But by ceding to him 
Champagne and paying a large sum, _ the 
English regained his alliance. At this time, 
by falling heir to Brabant, Holland and 
Zeeland, he was at the head of the most 
powerful realm in Europe. Smarting under 
fresh insults of the English viceroy, he made 
final peace (1435) with Charles. When the 
English committed great havoc on Flemish 
ships, Philip declared war against them, and, 
with the king of France, gradually expelled 
them from their French possessions. The 
imposition of taxes excited a rebellion, 
headed by Ghent; but the duke inflicted a 
terrible defeat (July i45«^) upon the rebels, of 
whom 20,000 fell. The later part of his reign 
was troubled by the quarrels between 
Charles VII and his son (afterwards Louis XI) 
who sought shelter with Philip. Under him 
Burgundy was the most wealthy, prosperous 
and tranquil state in Europe. He was founder 
of the order of the Golden Fleece. 

PHILIP, Prince. See Edinburgh, Duke of. 

PHILIP, an American-Indian chief (d. 1676), 
son of a staunch ally oft he Pilgrim settlers of 
Plymouth, became the leader of a confedera¬ 
tion of nearly 10,000 warriors, and in King 
Philip’s War (1675) against the whites thirteen 
towns were destroyed and 600 colonists slain. 
After reprisals and retaliations Philip’s 
supporters fell away, and he was surprised 
and shot by Captain Benjamin Church, See 
Drake’s edition of King Philip's War by 
Church (1825). 

PHILIP NERI, St. See Neri. 

PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT (c. 1314-69) in 
1328 married Edward III at York, In 1347 
she obtained mercy for the Calais burgesses. 
See B. C. Hardy’s Philippa and her Times 
(1900). 

PHILIPS, (1) Ambrose (1674-1749), English 
poet, born at Shrewsbury, was educated at 
St John’s College, Cambridge. A friend of 
Addison and Steele, he did hack-work for 
Tonson, and gained a reputation by the 
Winter-piece in the Tatler and six Pastorals in 
Tonson’s Miscellany (1709). Pope’s jealousy 
started a bitter feud. He was dubbed 
‘ Namby Pamby ’ by either Carey or Swift 
for the over-sentimentality of some of his 
poetry. Of his plays only The Distrest 
Mother^ based on Racine’s Andromaque, 
found favour with his contemporaries. 
Philips sat for Armagh, was secretary to the 
Archbishop of Armagh, purse-bearer to 
the Irish lord chancellor, and registrar of 
the Prerogative Court. See The Poems of 
Ambrose Philips^ ed. Segar (1937). 

(2) John (1676-1709), English poet, was 
bora at Bampton, Oxfordshire, the son of the 
Archdeacon of Shropshire, and educated at 
Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford. He 
wrote three very popular poems, The Splendid 


Shilling (1701), a Miltonic burlesque; 
Blenheim (1705), a Tory celebration of 
Marlborough’s groat victory; and Cyder 
(1708), an imitation of Virgil’s Georgies. He 
died at Hereford of consumption and was 
buried in the cathedral there. He has a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. Lloyd 
Thomas edited his Poems (1927). 

(3) Katherine (1631-64), nde Fowler, 
English poetess, called ‘ the matchless 
Orinda was born in London, the daughter 
of a London merchant, and at sixteen married 
James Philips of Cardigan Priory. Orinda is 
the earliest English sentimenial writer (her 
first printed poem was an address to Vaughan 
the Silurist). She received a dedication from 
Jeremy Taylor {Discourse on the Nature, 
Offices and Measures of Friendship^ 1659), 
On a visit to London she caught smallpox, 
and died. She translated Corneille’s Pompee 
and the greater part of his Horace. Her 
poems, surreptitiously printed in 1663, were 
issued in 1667. Sec Saintsbury’s Minor Poets 
of the Caroline Period (1905), Gosse’s 
Seventeenth Century Studies (2nd ed. 1885), 
P. NY. SoLiers’s study (Harvard 1931) and her 
own letters From Orinda to Poliarchus. 
l>mLLIMORE, Sir Robert Joseph G^lO-85), 
English judge, educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, after serving in the Board of 
Control had a brilliant career at the bar. 
He sat ill parliament as a Whig 1853 -57; and 
became advocate-general (1862, when he was 
knighted), judge advocate-general (1871), 
judge of the Arches Court (1867-75), and of 
the High Court of Admiralty (1867-83). He 
was made a baronet in 1881. He wrote 
Commentaries upon International Law (1854- 
1861) and Ecclesiastical Law (1873 -16), 
PHILLIP, (1) Arthur (1738-1814), first 
governor of New South Wales, born in 
London, trained at Greenwich and joined the 
navy in 1755. He saw service in the Medi¬ 
terranean with Byng, was at the taking of 
Havana, and in 1787 as captain led the ‘ First 
Fleet’ to Botany Bay, Finding that site 
unsuitable, he founded his settlement at 
Sydney (1788). He explored the Hawkesbury 
River, piloted his colony through difiicuUies 
and predicted its future importance. He left 
in 1792, being made vice-admiral in 1809. 
Sec Lives by G. Mackancss (1937) and M. B. 
Eldershaw (1938). 

(2) John (1817-67), Scottish painter, was 
bom, an old soldier’s son, at Aberdeen. He 
was apprenticed to a painter and glazier, but 
in 1836 was sent by Lord Panmure to London, 
where in 1838 he began to exhibit in the 
Academy. Most of his early subjects were 
Scottish, but after a visit to Spain (1851), for 
health, his main triumphs were in Spanish 
themes. He became an R.A. in 1859, 
PHILLIPPS. See Halhwell-Phillipps. 
PHILLIPS, (1) Edward (1630-c. 1696), 
English writer, son of Milton’s sister Ann, 
was brought up and educated by his uncle. 
He went to Oxford in 1650, but left next year 
without taking a degree. In 1663 he was 
tutor to the son of John Evelyn, and is 
mentioned in Evelyn’s Diary as ‘ not at all 
infected by Milton’s principles yet he not 
only extolled his uncle in his Theatrum 
Poetarum, but has left us a short Life of th& 
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poet. Among his numerous works are a 
complete edition (the ftrst) of the Poems of 
Drummond of Hawthornden (1656); New 
World of English Words (1658), a kind of 
dictionary; the Continuation of Baker’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of England (1665); 
Theatnim Foetarum^ or a Complete Collection 
of the Poets (1 675). 

(2) John (1631-1706), English writer, 
brother of (1), also educated by his uncle, 
replied to Salmasius’s attack on him, and 
acted as his amanuensis. His Satyr against 
Hypocrites (1655) was a bitter attack on the 
Presbyterian ministers, Speculum Crape 
Gownarum on the High Churchmen. Mar on- 
ides travesties Virgil. An anonymous Life of 
Milton is attributed to him by Helen Darbi- 
shire. 

(3) John (1800-74), English geologist born 
at Marden in Wiltshire, geologized with his 
uncle William Smith, the father of English 
geology, and was professor of Geology at 
London, Dublin and Oxford. He was keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum (1854-70) and 
president of the Geological Society of London 
(1859-60). His writings include Geology of 
Yorkshire (1829-36), and Life on the Earth: 
Its Origin and Succession (I860). 

(4) Stephen (1868-1915), English poet, was 
born, son of the precentor of Peterborough 
Cathedral, at Somertown, near Oxford. For 
six years he acted in Benson’s company, next 
taught history, then took to Literature, and 
from 1913 edited the Poetry Review. He 
wrote Christ in Hades (1896), Poems (1897), 
which enjoyed a transitory success, and blank- 
verse plays, the best Paolo and Francesca 
(1899). 

(5) Weridel! (1811-84), abolitionist, born at 
Boston, Mass., graduated at Harvard 1831, 
and was called to the bar 1834. But by 1837 
he was the chief orator of the anti-slavery 
party. He also championed the causes of 
temperance and women, and advocated the 
rights of the Indians. His speeches and 
letters were collected in 1863. See Life by 
Austin (1888). 

PHILLPOTTS, (1) Eden (1862-1960), English 
novelist, dramatist and poet, born at Mount 
Aboo, India, studied for the stage in London, 
but took to literature instead (1893), and 
made a name by realistic novels chiefly 
dealing with Devonshire. Of his plays. The 
Farmer’s Wife (1917: staged 1924) and 
Yellow Sands (1926), which he wrote with his 
daughter Adelaide, were perhaps the most 
successful. In all he has written more than 
250 books. 

(2) Henry (1778-1869), Bishop of Exeter, 
born at Bridgwater, was elected fellow of 
Magdalen in 1795, and became Dean of 
Chester in 1828, and Bishop of Exeter in 1831. 
A zealous Tory, a High Churchman, a keen 
controversialist, he refused to institute Mr 
Gorham (q.v.). 

PHILO (c. 2nd cent. B.c.), Byzantine 
scientist, wrote a treatise on military engineer¬ 
ing of which some fragments remain. He 
was probably the first to record the contrac¬ 
tion of air in a globe over water when a 
candle is burnt in it. 

PHILO JUDAEUS (fl. 1st cent, a.d.), Hellenis¬ 
tic Jewish philosopher, bom at Alexandria 


of a wealthy family, was nurtured in Greek 
culture but remained faithful to the Jewish 
religion. When over fifty he went to Rome 
to plead for certain Alexandrians who had 
refused to worship the insane Caligula, 
described in his De Legatione. His import¬ 
ance to Jews and Christians alike is his fusion 
of Platonic philosophy with the doctrines of 
the Hebrew scriptures. Most of his writings 
have been lost, but three works on the Penta¬ 
teuch are still extant. See translations (1929 
ff.) and studies by Drummond (1888), H. E. 
Ryle (1895), Moore (1927) and Woolfson 
(1947). 

PHILO OF BYBLIUS (ft. late 1st and 2nd 
cents. A.D.), a Heilenized Phoenician gram¬ 
marian of Byblus in Phoenicia, wrote a 
distorted and misleading account of the 
religion and history of the Phoenicians, much 
of it professedly translated from Sanchoni- 
athon. 

PHILOPOEMEN, fil-d-pee'men (c. 252-183 
B.C.), Greek general, born at Megalopolis, as 
coniniander-in-chief of the Achaean League 
crushed the Spartans at Mantinea (208), 
sought to unite Greece against the Romans, 
and was poisoned by the Messenians. 

PHILOSTRATUS, ^dos'- (c. 170-245 a.d.), 
Greek sophist, studied at Athens, and 
established himself at Rome, where he 
wrote an idealized Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, the bright Lives of the Sophists, 
amatory Epistles. The Heroicon and the 
Imagines, a description of thirty-four pictures 
supposed to be hung in a villa near Naples, 
are now ascribed to his nephew; and further 
Imagines to a third and related Philostratus. 
See texts by Kayser (1844) and Westermann 
(1849), and translations by Conybeare (1912) 
and Phillimore (1912). 

PHIPPS, Sir William (1651-95), American 
colonial governor, born at Pemmaquid 
(Bristol), Maine, was successively shepherd, 
carpenter and trader, and in 1687 recovered 
£300,000 from a wrecked Spanish ship off the 
Bahamas. This gained him a knighthood 
and the appointment of provost-marshal of 
New England. In 1690 he captured Port 
Royal (now Annapolis) in Nova Scotia, but 
failed in 1691 in a naval attack upon Quebec. 
In 1692 he became governor of Massachusetts. 
He died in London. See Life by Bowen in 
Sparks’s American Biography (1834-37), and 
by H. a. Thayer (1927). 

PHIZ. See Browne (5). 

PHOCAS (d. 610), emperor of Constantinople, 
overthrew his predecessor Maurice in 602. 
Through his monstrous vices, tyranny and 
incapacity the empire sank into utter anarchy, 
and he was overthrown in 610 by Heraclius 
(q.v.). 

PliOCION, fo'shi-on (c. 402-317 B.c.), 

Athenian general, commanded a division of 
the Athenian fleet at Naxos in 376, and 
helped to conquer in 351 Cyprus for Arta- 
xerxes HI. In 341 he crushed the Macedo¬ 
nian party in Euboea, and in 340 forced 
Philip to evacuate the Chersonesus, but 
advised Athens to make friends with him. 
The advice was not taken; but the fatal 
battle of Chaeronea proved its soundness. 
After the murder of Philip (336) he struggled 
at Athens to repress the reckless desire for 
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war, and again on the death of Alexander in 
323 vainly endeavoured to hinder the 
Athenians from going to war with Antipater. 
Ultimately regarded as a traitor, he fled to 
Phocis, was in the intrigues of Cassander, 
the rival of Polyperchon, v/ho delivered him 
up to the Athenians, and was condemned to 
drink hemlock. See German work by 
Bernays (1881). 

?HOTiUS (c. 820-91), ex-soldier and secre¬ 
tary, on the deposition of Ignatius from the 
patriarchate of Constantinople for correcting 
the vices of the Emperor Michael, was 
hurried through all the stages of sacred orders, 
and installed in his stead. In 862, however, 
Pope Nicholas I called a council at Rome, 
which declared Photius’s election invalid, 
excommunicated him, and reinstated Ignatius. 
Supported by the emperor, Photius assembled 
a council at Constantinople in 867, which 
condemned many points of doctrine and 
discipline of the Western Church as heretical, 
excommunicated Nicholas, and withdrew 
from the communion of Rome. Under the 
Emperor Basilius in 867 Photius was banished 
to Cyprus, and Ignatius reinstated. In 869 
the eighth general council, at which Pope 
Adrian IPs legates presided, assembled at 
Constantinople; Photius was again excom¬ 
municated, and the intercommunion of the 
churches restored. Yet, on the death of 
Ignatius, Photius was reappointed. In 879 he 
assembled a new council at Constantinople, 
renewed the charges against the Western 
Church, and erased the filioque from the 
creed. Photius was finally deprived, and 
exiled to Armenia by Leo, son of Basilius, in 
886. His chief remains are Myriobiblon or 
Bibliotheca, a summary review of 280 works 
which Photius had read, and many of which 
are lost; a Lexicon; the Nomocanon, a 
collection of the acts and decrees of the 
councils and ecclesiastical laws of the 
emperors; and an interesting collection of 
letters. See F. Dvomik’s The Photian Schism 
(1948). 

PMMYNE, fn'nee (4tli cent, b.c.), a beautiful 
Greek courtesan of antiquity, born at Thes- 
piae in Boeotia, became enormously rich 
through her many lovers. Accused of 
profaning the Eleusinian mysteries, she was 
defended by the orator Hyperides (q.v.), 
who threw off her robe, showing her loveliness 
and so gained the verdict. 

PHRYNICHUS, (1) (c. 512-c, 476 B.c.), an 
Athenian tragic poet of the 5th century b.c. 
whose lyrics were admired by Aristophanes 
but only a few lines remain. (2) A poet of 
the Old Attic Comedy, contemporary with 
Aristophanes. (3) A Greek grammarian 
who flourished at Rome under Marcus 
Aurelius. He wrote The Atticist, or concerning 
Attic Words. See W. G. Rutherford’s New 
Phrynichus (1881). 

PIAZZI, Giuseppe, pya'tsee (1746-1826), 
Italian astronomer, bom at Ponte in the Val 
Tellina, entered the Theatine order in 1764. 
Professor of Mathematics in Palermo, he set 
up an observatory there (1789) and published 
a catalogue of the stars (1803, 1814). In 
^801 he discovered the first minor planet, 

PICABIA, Francis (1879-1953), French 


Dadaist painter, born in Paris, took part 
in the Parisian artistic revolutions from 
Neo-impressionism, Cubism with Marcel 
Duchamp, whom he met in 1910 to Futurism, 
and finally to Dadaism (see Duchamp), which 
they introduced to New York in 1915. His 
anti-art productions, often portraying sense¬ 
less machinery, include Parade Amoureuse 
(1917), Infant Carburettor, and many of the 
cover designs for the American anti-art 
magazine 291 which he edited. 

PICARD, pee~kar, (1) Charles Emile (1856- 
1941), French mathematician, professor at 
the Sorbonne (1886-97), president of the 
French Academy of Science (1910), was 
specially noted for his work on the theory 
of functions and on ditlercnlial equations^, 
published in his Tliiorie des foiictions 
aigdbriqiies de deux variables inddpendantes 
(1897-1906) and Traitd d'ana/yse (1891-96). 

(2) Jean (1620-82), French astronomer, 
born at La Flechc, Anjou. In 1645 he 
became professor in the College de France 
and helped to found the Paris observatory. 
He made the first accurate measurement of a 
degree of a meridian and thus arrived at an 
estimate of the radius of the earth. He 
visited Tycho Brahe’s observatory on the 
island of Hven, and determined its latitude 
and longitude. He died in Paris. 

PICASSO, Pablo, pee-kas'sd (1881- ), 

Spanish-born painter, the dominating figure 
of early 20tli-ccntury French art and, with 
Braque, pioneer of cubism, was born 
October 25 at Malaga, Andalusia, of which 
his mother, Maria Picasso, was a native. 
His father, Jose Ruiz Blasco, painter and 
art-teacher, stemmed from the Basque 
country. At fourteen Pablo entered the 
academy at Barcelona and painted Barefoot 
Girl (1895) and two years later transferred to 
Madrid for advanced training. In 1898 he 
won a gold medal for Customs of Aragon, 
which was exhibited in his native town. In 
1901 he set up in a studio at 13 Rue de 
Ravignon (now Place fimile-Goudeau), 
Montmartre. By now a master of the tradi¬ 
tional forms of art, to which such works as 
his Gipsy Girl on the Beach (1898) abundantly 
testify, Picasso quickly absorbed the neo¬ 
impressionist influences of the Paris school 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, Degas and Vuillard, 
exemplified by such works as Longchamp 
(1901), The Blue Room (1901; Washington), 
but soon began to develop his own idiom. 
The blue period (1902-04), a series of 
striking studies of the poor in haunting 
attitudes of despair and gloom, gave way to 
the gay, life-affirming pink period (1904-06), 
in which Picasso achieved for harlequins, 
acrobats and the incidents of circus life what 
Degas had previously done for the ballet. 
Pink turned to brown in La Coiffure (1905-06; 
Modern Art, N.Y.) and the remarkable 
portrait of Gertrude Stein (1906). His first 
dabblings in sculpture and the current 
enthusiasm for Negro art are fully reflected 
in the transitional Two Nudes (1906X which 
heralded his epoch-making break with 
tradition in Les Demoiselles d"" Avignon 
(1906-07; Modern Art, N.Y.), the first full¬ 
blown exemplar of analytical cubism, the 
attempt to render the three-dimensional on 
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the flat picture surface without resorting to 
perspective. Nature was no longer to be 
copied, decorated or idealized, but exploited 
for creative ends- Its exclusive emphasis on 
formal, geometrical criteria contrasted sharply 
with the cult of colour of the Fauvists, to 
whom Braque for a time belonged, before 
joining forces with Picasso in 1909 for their 
exploration of cubism through its various 
phases; analytic, synthetic, hermetic and 
rococo, in which collage, i.e. pieces of wood, 
wire, newspaper and string became mediums 
side by side with paint. The Ma Jolie series 
of pictures, after the music-hall song score 
which appears in them (1911-14), are ex¬ 
amples of the last phase. Braque broke 
with Picasso in 1914. From 1917 Picasso, 
through Jean Cocteau, became associated with 
Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet, designing cos¬ 
tumes and sets for Parade (1917), Le Tricorne 
(1919), Piilcinella (1920), Le Train bleu (1924) 
in both cubist and neo-classical styles, and 
thus made the former acceptable to a wider 
public. The grotesque facial and bodily 
distortions of the Three Dancers (1925; 
Modern Art, N.Y.) foreshadows the immense 
canvas of Guernica (1937; Modern Art, 
N.Y. and filmed 1949), which expressed in 
synthetic cubism Picasso’s horror of the 
bombing of this Basque town during the 
Civil War, of war in general and compassion 
and hope for its victims. The canvas was 
exhibited in the Spanish Pavilion in the Paris 
World Fair (1937) and Picasso became 
director of the Prado Gallery, Madrid 
(1936-39). During the second World War 
Picasso was mostly in Paris, and after the 
liberation joined the Communists. Neither 
Guernica nor his portrait of Stalin (1953) 
commended him to the party. Only the 
" Picasso Peace Dove ’ had some propa¬ 
gandist value. He designed stage sets for 
Jean Cocteau and Roland Petit, illustrated 
translations of classical texts, experimented 
in sculpture, ceramics and lithography, 
allowed his canvas to be filmed while at 
work and wrote a play. There is no single 
line of development. He is above all the 
great innovator. See studies by Gertrude 
Stein (1938), M. Raynal (trans. 1953), W. 
Boeck and J. Sabarte (1955), Elgar (1955), 
F. Wittgens (1957) and R. Penrose (1958) 
who also edited the catalogue of the out¬ 
standing exhibition at the Tate, London 
(1960). 

PICCARD, Auguste, jpee-kar (1884- ), 

Swiss physicist, born at Basel, became 
professor at Brussels in 1922 and held posts 
at Lausanne, Chicago and Minnesota 
Universities. He ascended 16-17 km. by 
balloon (1931-32) into the stratosphere. In 
1948 he explored the ocean depths off W. 
Africa in a bathyscaphe which he constructed 
from his own design. His son Jacques, 
together with an American naval officer 
Donald Walsh, established a world record by 
diving more than seven miles in the U.S. 
batnyscaphe Trieste into the Marianas Trench 
of the Pacific Ocean in January 1960. See 
the father’s In Balloon and Bathyscaphe 
(1956). 

PICCINNI, Mccola, pee~chee'nee (1728-1800), 
Italian composer, born at Bari, wrote over 


a hundred operas as well as oratorios and 
church music. In 1766 he was summoned to 
Paris, and became representative of the pa.rty 
opposed to Gluck (q.v.). See E. Demoire- 
sterres, Gluck et Ficcinni (1872). 

PICCOLOMIINI, an old Italian family, who 
obtained possession of the duchy of Amalfi. 
It produced numerous litterateurs and 
warriors, one pope (Pius 11), and several 
cardinals. Ottavio, Duke of Amalfi (1599- 
1656), entered the Spanish service, and, sent 
to aid the Emperor Ferdinand IL fought 
against the Bohemians (1620), in the Nether¬ 
lands, and in Wallenstein’s army at Liitzen 
(1632), and contributed to the fall of Wallen¬ 
stein. He greatly distinguished himself at 
Nordlingen (1634), and next year was sent 
to aid the Spaniards in the Netherlands to 
drive out the French. In 1640 he stopped the 
advance of the Swedes for a time, but he 
was worsted by them in Silesia. In 1643 
he commanded the Spanish armies in the 
Netherlands. After the peace of Westphalia 
0648) he was created field-marshal. His son 
Max, who figures in Schiller’s Wallenstein, 
is a poetical fiction. See German works by 
Weyhe-Eimke (1870-71), Richter (1874) and 
Elster(1911). 

PICHEGRU, Charles, peesh-gru (1761-1804), 
French soldier, born, a labourer’s son, at 
Arbois, enlisted in 1783, and by 1793 was a 
general of division. In October, with Hoche, 
he drove back the Austrians and overran the 
Palatinate; then defeating the Austrians at 
Fleurus, June 27, 1794, continued the struggle 
into the winter, and entered Amsterdam, 
January 20, 1795. Recalled by the Thermi- 
dorians, Picliegru crushed an insurrection in 
Pans, April 1,1795, and next took Mannheim. 
But at the height of his fame he sold himself 
to the Bourbons. He deliberately remained 
inactive, and allowed Jourdan to be defeated. 
The Directory superseded him by Moreau. 
In 1797 he became president of the council of 
Five Hundred, and continued his Bourbon 
intrigues, but in September was arrested and 
deported to Cayenne. Escaping next year, 
he made his way to London, and thereafter 
lived in Germany and England until the 
Bourbon conspiracy of Cadoudal (q.v.) for 
the assassination of the first consul. The 
pair reached Paris, but were soon betrayed, 
and Pichegru was lodged in the Temple. 
Here he was found strangled in bed. See 
works by Sir John Hall (1915), E. Daudet 
(1901), Caudrillier (1908). 

PICHON, Stephen Jean Marie, pee-shd 
(1857-1933), French statesman and journalist, 
horn at Arnay-le-Duc in Burgundy, served on 
Clemenceau’s paper La Justice before entering 
in 1885 the Chamber of Deputies. Sent in 
turn as minister to Port-au-Prince, San 
Domingo, Rio de Janeiro, Peking and Tunis, 
lie represented the powers in negotiations 
with China during the Boxer Rebellion. He 
became minister of foreign affairs twice, in 
1906 and again from 1917 to 1920, when he 
joined Le Petit Journal as its political editor. 

PICKEN, (1) Andrew (1788-1833), Scottish 
author, was born in Paisley and died in 
London, having published a series of novels, 
including The Sectarian (1829), The Dominie’s 
Legacy (1830) and Waltham (1833). 
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(2) Ebenezer (1769-1816), Scottish poet, 
horn at Paisley, died a teacher in Edinburgh. 
He published several volumes of Scots poems 
and a Pocket Dictionary of the Scottish 
Dialect (1818). 

PICKERING, (1) Edward Charles (1846-1919), 
American astronomer, born at Boston, 
educated at Harvard, became professor of 
Physics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In 1876 he was appointed 
professor of Astronomy and director of the 
observatory at Harvard, where his work was 
concerned with stellar photometry and 
classification of spectra of the stars. He 
invented the meridian photometer. 

(2) WiUiara (1796-1854), English publisher, 
set up for himself in 1820, and became known 
by his ‘ Diamond Classics’ (1821-31), hjs 
‘ Aldine ’ edition of the poets, &c. 

(3) William Henry (1858-1938), American 
astronomer, brother of (1), born at Boston, 
discovered Phoebe, the 9th satellite of Saturn. 
He was in charge of an observation station 
at Arequipa and from 1900 director of a 
station at Mandeville, Jamaica. 

PICKEORD, Mary, nee Gladys Mary Smith 
(1893- ), American actress, born in 

Toronto, first appeared on the stage at 
the age of five, and in 1913 she made her 
first film, The Violin Maker of Cremona, 
directed by D. W. Griffith. Her beauty and 
ingenuous charm soon won her the title of 
‘ The World’s Sweetheart ’. Her many 
successful films include Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, Poor Little Rich Girl, Little Lord 
Faiintleroy, Sparrows and The Taming of the 
Shrew. She married (i) Owen Moore, (ii) 
Douglas Fairbanks (both marriages dis¬ 
solved), (iii) Charles Rogers. 

PICKLE THE SPY. See Macdonell. 

PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA (1463-94), 
Italian philosopher, the son of the Count of 
Mirandola, in his youth visited the chief 
universities of Italy and France. In 1486 he 
issued a challenge to all comers to debate on 
any of nine hundred theses at Rome, but the 
debate was forbidden by the pope on the 
score of the heretical tendency of some of 
the theses, and Pico suffered persecution 
until Alexander VI in 1493 absolved him of 
heresy. He was the last of the schoolmen; 
and his works are a bewildering compound 
of mysticism and recondite knowledge. A 
humanist as well as a theologian, he wrote 
various Latin epistles and elegies and a series 
of florid Italian sonnets. His philosophical 
writings include Heptaplus and De Hominis 
Dignitate, the theme of which is free will. 
See his Life by his nephew (trans. by Sir 
Thomas More; bested, by J. M. Rigg, 1890), 
Pater’s Studies in the Renaissance (1873), 
two Italian works by Di Giovanni (1882-94) 
and A. Dulles, Princeps Concordiae (1941), 

PICTET, peek-tay. Name of a Swiss family 
to which belonged : 

(1) Adolphe (1799-1875), a native of 
Geneva, and writer on the Celts and primitive 
Aryans. 

(2) Francois Jules (1809-72), zoologist and 
palaeontologist. 

(3) Marcus Auguste (1752-1825), physicist 

(4) Raoul (1846-1929), chemist and 
physicist at Geneva and Berlin, known from 


his liquefaction of oxygen, hydrogen and 
carbonic acid. 

PICTON, Sir Thomas (1758-1815), British 
soldier, born at Poyston, Pembrokeshire, 
entered the army in 1771. In 1794 he went 
out to the West Indies, took part in the 
conquest of several of the islands and was 
appointed (1797) governor of Trinidad, in 
1801 becoming general. In 1803 he was 
superseded, but immediately after appointed 
commandant of Tobago. He returned, 
however, to England to take his trial for 
having permitted, under the old Spanish laws, 
a female prisoner to be tortured. He was 
found technically guilty (1806), but on appeal 
was acquitted- He saw active service again 
in the Walcheren expedition (1809), and was 
made governor of Flushing. In 1810 he went 
to Spain, and in command of the ‘ Fighting 
Division ’ rendered brilliant service at 
Busaco, Fuentes dc Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, Vitoria, the battles of the Pyrenees, 
Orthez and Toulouse. Created a G.C.B., 
he was seriously wounded at Qiiatrc Bras, 
and fell leading his men to the charge at 
Waterloo. Sec Memoirs by H. B. Robinson 
(1835), 

PIERCE, Franklin (1804-69), American poli¬ 
tician, fourteenth president of the United 
States, born at Hillsborough. N.H., studiied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1827. 
From 1829 to 1833 he was a member of the 
state legislature, and for two years speaker; 
he was then elected to congress as a Democrat, 
and in 1837 to the U.S. Senate. As a leader 
of his party, he advocated the annexation of 
Texas with or without slavery, and, after his 
opponents, the Whigs and Freesoilers had 
been victorious in 1846, volunteered for the 
Mexican war and was made brigadier- 
general. In 1852 Pierce was nominated as a 
compromise-candidate for the presidency 
against General Scott, the Whig nominee, 
and elected. He defended slavery and the 
fugitive slave law. The events of his 
administration were the treaty for reciprocity 
of trade with the British American colonies, 
the treaty with Japan, the filibustering 
expeditions of Walker to Nicaragua and of 
others to Cuba, and, especially, the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise and the passing 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which kindled a 
flame that ultimately led to the Civil War. 
The unpopularity of this act led to his 
enforced retirement from politics in 1857. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, fran-chays'ka 
{c. 1420-92), a Florentine religious painter, 
was born and died at Borgo San Sepolcro. 
He is known especially for his frescoes, long 
neglected, the Story of the True Cross in the 
choir of San Francesca, Arezzo. He also 
wrote a treatise on geometry and a manual 
on perspective. See studies by K. Clark 
(1951), Venturi (1953) and Berenson (1954). 
PIERO DI COSIMO, properly Piero di 
Lorenzo (1462-1521), Florentine painter, 
took the name of his master, Cosimo Rosselli- 
His later style was Influenced by Signorelli 
and Leonardo da Vinci and among his best- 
known works are Perseus and Andromeda 
(Ufifizi) and Death of Procris (Nat. Gallery, 
London). See Monograph bv R. Langton 
Douglas (1946). 
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PIERRE, Abbe, properly Crones, Henri 
Antoine (1912- ), French priest, born in 

Lyon, served with distinction during World 
War II and became a member of the resistance 
movement in 1942. Elected deputy in the 
constituent assembly after the war, he 
resigned in 1951 to concentrate on helping 
the homeless of Paris- Forming his band of 
Companions of Enimaus, he provided, with 
little monetary assistance, at least a minimum 
of shelter for hundreds of families and finally 
secured the aid of the French government in 
dealing with this problem. 

PIERSON, originally Pearson, Henry Hugo 
(1815-73), English composer, born at Oxford, 
the son of the Dean of Salisbury, was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, In _ 1844-45 he was Reid 
professor of Music in Edinburgh, and from 
1846 lived in Germany. He composed the 
music for the second part of Goethe’s Faust^ 
the operas Leila and Contarini, the oratorios 
Jerusalem and Hezekiah, and many songs. 
PIETRO. See Peter. 

PIGAFETTA, Francesco Antonio (1491-1535), 
Italian traveller, born at Vicenza, sailed with 
Magellan (q.v.), and wrote the account of the 
voyage (trans, with introd. by Robertson, 
1906). 

PIGALLE, Jean Baptiste, pee-gal (1714-85), 
French sculptor, born and died in Paris, was 
extremely popular in his day. His works 
include a statue of Voltaire and the tomb of 
Marshal Maurice de Saxe at Strasbourg. 
His Vinus, FAmour et FAniitid is in the 
Louvre. 

PIGNON, Edouard, peen-yo (1905- ), French 
painter, born at Marles-les-Mincs, was a 
Sunday painter until 1943. His works are 
rich in colour, and his treatment of forms 
was influenced by the Cubists and by Villon. 
Many of his pictures are studies of miners— 
e.g. the Mineur mart (1952)—and of harvest 
scenes and peasaiits. 

PIGOTT, Richard (c. 1828-89), Irish journa¬ 
list, born in County Meath, became editor and 
proprietor of The Irishman and two other 
papers of Fenian or extreme Nationalist 
type, which he disposed of in 1881 to Parnell 
and others. Already suspected by his party, 
he sold in 1886 to a ‘ Loyal and Patriotic 
Union ’ papers incriminating Parnell in the 
Phoenix Park tragedy, on which were based 
The Times articles ‘ Parnellism and Crime 
Convicted of falsehood, he confessed that he 
had forged the more important papers, fled, 
and shot himself in Madrid. See his Reminis¬ 
cences (2nd ed. 1883). 

PIJPER, Willem, pi'per (1894-1947), Dutch 
composer, born at Zeist, one of the foremost 
of modern composers of the Netherlands, 
taught at Amsterdam Conservatoire. He 
wrote symphonies and other orchestral 
pieces and an opera Halewijn. 

PILATE, Pontius, fifth Roman procurator of 
Judaea and Samaria, from a.d. 26 to 36, in 
whose time Jesus suffered. Under his rule 
there were many outbreaks, and at length 
Vitellius sent him to Rome to answer to 
Caesar (a.d. 36) on charges of rapacity and 
cruelty. Eusebius tells us that Pilate made 
away with himself; others say he was 
banished to Vienna Allobrogum (yienne). 


or beheaded under Nero. Tradition makes 
him (or his wife) accept Christianity, and 
associates him with Pilatus in Switzerland. 
The so-called Acts of Pilate are utterly 
unauthentic. See Lipsius, Lie Pilatus-Acten 
(1871). 

PILE, Sir Frederick Alfred, 2nd Bart. (1884- 
), British general, won the D.S.O. and 
the M.C. in the first World War and through¬ 
out the second commanded Britain’s anti¬ 
aircraft defences. In 1945 he was appointed 
director-general of the Ministry of Works. 
PILNYAE, Boris (1894-71938), Russian 
author whose real name was Boris Andreye- 
yich Vogau, wrote novels and short stories 
including The Naked Year (1922) and The 
Volga Flows Down to the Caspian Sea (1930; 
English trans. 1932). His main theme was 
the effect of the revolution on the middle 
classes in Russia. He was arrested in 1938 
and may now be dead. Sec G. Struve, 
Twenty-five Years of Soviet Russian Literature 
(1944). 

PILON, Germain, pee-ld (1537-90), French 
sculptor, born in Paris, is recognized as 
one of the leading renaissance artists. 
Among his works are the statues of Henry II 
and Catherine de Medicis at St Denis, the 
‘ Virgin ’in St Paul de Louis in Paris and the 
bronze Cardinal Rene de Biraque in the 
Louvre. In these, in contrast with his earlier 
more conventional work, such as ‘ The Three 
Graces his keen feeling for and observation 
of nature have produced figures which are 
both more realistic and more emotional- He 
also produced skilful medals especially of the 
French royal family. See study by J. Babelon 
(1927). 

PILOTY, Karl von (1826-86), German painter, 
born at Munich, became head of a new 
Munich school of painters, in 1856 professor 
of Painting at the Munich Academy, and in 
1874 director. Piloty was a pronounced 
realist. His finest pictures belong to the class 
of historical genre. Most have melancholy 
subjects- 

PILPAY. See Bidpai. 

PILSUDSKI, Jozef (1867-1935), Polish mar¬ 
shal and statesman, born at Zulow (Wilno), 
suffered frequent imprisonment in the cause 
of Polish independence. In 1887 he was 
sent to Siberia for five years, on his return 
becoming leader of the Polish Socialist party 
and from 1894 editor of the unauthorized 
Workman. After further terms of imprison¬ 
ment in Warsaw and St Petersburg, he escaped 
to Cracow and began to form a band of 
troops which at the beginning of the 1914-18 
war fought on the side of Austria. In 1917, 
realizing that Poland’s situation was not to 
be bettered by a change from Russian to 
A.ustro-German domination, he disbanded 
his fighting force and was imprisoned in 
Magdeburg by the Germans. In 1918 a 
republic was set up in Poland with Pilsudski 
as its provisional president. In 1919, now a 
marshal, he led an army in a straggle to 
establish Poland’s frontiers, but was driven 
back in 1920 by the Bolshevik army. In 1921 
he went into retirement owing to disagree¬ 
ment with the government which he returned 
to overthrow in 1926, becoming minister of 
war and later premier. His reforms in the 
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constitution produced in Poland a dictator¬ 
ship which prevailed until his death. Al¬ 
though he had resigned the premiership in 
1928, he remained the real ruler of the country 
in his capacity of minister of war. See Life 
by R. Landau (English trans. 1931), 

PINAY, Antoine, (1891- ^ ), French 

politician, was bom in the Rhone depart¬ 
ment. Primarily an industrialist and the 
very successful mayor of the town ox St 
Chamond, he first entered politics in 1936 as 
deputy, becoming senator in 1938. Since 
1946 he has been minister of transport and 
public works and of tourism; in 1952 became 
prime minister from March to December, 
minister of foreign affairs (1955—56), and in 
De Gaulle’s government of 1958 he was 
appointed minister of finance and economic 
3rff3.ir*s 

PINCHBECK, (1) Christopher (c. 1670-1732), 
a London clockmaker and constructor of 
automata, invented the alloy of copper and 
zinc called by his name. 

(2) Christopher (c. 1710-83), second son of 
(1), invented astronomical clocks, automatic 
pneumatic brakes, patent candle-snuffers, 
&c. 

PINCKNEY, Charles Cotesworth (1746-1825), 
American statesman, born at Charleston, 
S.C., was sent to England and educated at 
Oxford, read law, and studied at Caen 
Military Academy. He afterwards settled as 
barrister at Charleston. He was Washing¬ 
ton’s aide-de-camp at Brandywine and 
Germantown, but was taken prisoner at the 
surrender of Charleston (1780). A member of 
the convention that framed the U.S. con¬ 
stitution (1787), he introduced the clause 
forbidding religious tests. In 1796 the 
Directory refused to receive him as minister 
to France. In 1804-08 he was twice Federal¬ 
ist candidate for the presidency. 

PINDAR, (1) Gr. Pindaros (c. 522 b.c.-c. 440 
B.C.), the chief lyric poet of Greece, born of 
an old and illustrious family, at Cynosce- 
phalae near Thebes, the capital of Boeotia. 
He commenced his career as a composer of 
choral odes at twenty with a song of victory 
still extant (Pyth. X, written in 502). He 
soon reached the highest rank in his profes¬ 
sion, and composed odes for persons in all 
parts of the Greek world—for the tyrants of 
Syracuse and Macedon, as well as for the free 
cities of Greece. In his poems he gives advice 
and reproof as well as praise to his patrons. 
Pindar was in the prime of hfe when Salamis 
and Thermopylae were fought, when Greek 
poetry and philosophy were at their greatest. 
He wrote hymns to the gods, paeans, dithy¬ 
rambs, odes for processions, mimic dancing 
songs, convivial songs, dirges, and odes in 
praise of princes. Of all these poems we 
possess fragments only, but his Epinikia or 
Triumphal Odes have come down to us 
entire. They are divided into four books, 
celebrating the victories won in the Olympian, 
Pythian, Nemean and Isthmian games. They 
show the intense admiration of the Greeks 
for bodily prowess and beauty; such gifts 
come from the gods and are sacred. The 
groundwork of Pindar’s poems consists in 
those legends which form the Greek religious 
literature,and his protest against myths dis¬ 


honouring to the gods shows a reverent 
nature. Sec works by Tycho Mommsen 
(1845), L. Schmidt (1862), Fricdcrichs (1863), 
Lubbert (1882), Croiset (3rd ed. Paris 1896), 
Norwood (1945). 

(2) Peter. See Wolcot. 

PINEL, Philippe (1745-1826) French physi¬ 
cian, born in Languedoc, graduated at 
Toulouse, worked in Montpellier and in 1793 
became head of the Bicctre and later worked 
at the Salpetriere. His humanitarian 
methods, emphasizing the psychological 
approach, reformed the old barbarous 
treatment of the insane and are contained in 
his great Tmitd midico-philosophique sur 
ralienation mentaie (1801). 

TNERO, Sir Arthur Wing, pi~nay'ro (1855™ 
1934), English playwright, born in London, 
studied law, but in 1874 made his debut on 
the stage at Edinburgh, and in 1875 joined 
the Lyceum company. His first play, L200 a 
Year, appeared m 1877, followed by a series 
of comedies. In 1893, with The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray, generally reckoned his best, he 
began a period of realistic tragedies which 
were received with enthusiastic acclamation 
and made him the most successful playwright 
of his day. He was the author of some fifty 
plays which included The Squire (1881) and 
The Profligate (1889) from his earlier works 
and from his later The Gay Lord Quex{l%99), 
His House in Order (1906) and MkTChamiei 
(1909). He was knighted in 1909. Sec W. 
Archer, English Dramatists of Today (1882) 
and J. W. Cunlifle, Modern English Play¬ 
wrights. 

PINKERTON, (1) Allan (1819-84), American 
detective, born in Glasgow, was a cooper 
and a Chartist who in 1842 settled at Dundee, 
Ill. He became a detective and deputy- 
sheriff and in 1861 guarded Abraham Lincoln. 
He was head of the American secret service, 
and founder at Chicago of a great detective 
agency, the first in the United StateL 

(2) John (1758-1826), Scottish man of 
letters, born at Edinburgh, in 1780 settled in 
London, and in 1802 in Paris. His twenty- 
four books include Essay on Medals (1784), 
Origin of the Scythians or Goths (1787), in 
which he first fell foul of the Celts against 
whom he was strongly prejudiced, Icono- 
graphia Scotica (1795^-97) and Waipoliana 
(1799). See his Literary Correspondence 
(1830). 

PINTO, Fernao Mendez (c. 1510-83), Portu¬ 
guese adventurer, born near Coimbra, at 
twenty-seven made his way to India, and 
remained twenty-one years in south-east 
Asia, leading a life of adventure, fighting 
pirates, trading and going on special missions 
to Japan or elsewhere. He returned in 1558, 
and wrote an extravagant account of his 
adventures, Peregrinagam (1614; Eng. trans. 
by F. Cogan, 1663; abridged ed. 1891). 
PINTURICCHIO, the name given to the 
painter Bernardino di Betto Ysigio, peen-too- 
reek'yo (1454-1513), was born at Perugia. 
An assistant to Perugino, he helped him with 
the frescoes in the S^istine Chapel at Rome, 
and he himself painted frescoes in several 
Roman churches and in the Vatican library, 
also at Orvieto, Siena, &c. He executed a 
few panel pictures, and died at Siena. See 
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two works by Schmarsow (1880-82), and 
one by Ricci (trans. 1902). 

PINWELL, George John (1842-75), _ English 
artist, born in London, known for his wood- 
engravings and illnstrations for Goldsmith, 
Jean Ingelow, The Arabian Nights, &:_c.,_and 
for exquisite water-colour subject paintings, 
few in number owing to his early death. 

PINZON, Vicente Y4fiez, peen-thon' {c. 1460- 
c. 1524), Spanish discoverer of Brazil, 
belonged to a wealthy Andalusian family. 
He commanded the Nina in the first expedi¬ 
tion of Columbus (1492), and, unlike his 
brother, Martin, who commanded another 
vessel, remained loyal to his chief In 1499 
he sailed on his own account, and on January 
26, 1500, landed near Pernambuco, on the 
Brazil coast, which he followed north to the 
Orinoco. He was made governor of Brazil 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. See J. R. 
M‘Clymoiit’s Vicente Anez Pingon (1916). 

PIOIVIBO, Sebastian del, pyom'bo (1485- 
1547), painter, was of the family of Luciani, 
and was called Del Piombo (‘ of the Seal ’) 
from his becoming in 1523 sealer of briefs to 
Pope Clement VII. He studied under 
Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione; went to 
Rome about 1510, where he worked in 
conjunction with Michelangelo. In 1519 he 
painted his masterpiece, the Raising of 
Lazarus (now in the National Gallery, 
London); and was an excellent portrait- 
painter. See Milanesi, Les Correspondants de 
Michel Ange (Fr. trans. 1890k 

PIOZZI or THRALE, Mrs, n^e Hester Lynch 
Salushury, pyot'see (1741-1821), was bom 
at Bodvel in Carnarvonshire, and in 1763 
married Henry Thrale, a prosperous South¬ 
wark brewer. Dr Samuel Johnson in 1765 
conceived an extraordinary affection for her, 
was domesticated in her house at Streatham 
Place for over sixteen years, and for her 
sake learned to soften many of his eccen¬ 
tricities. Thrale also esteemed Johnson, 
carried him to Brighton, to Wales iii 1774, 
and to France in 1775, and made him one 
of his four executors. Thrale died in April 
1781, after his wife had borne him twelve 
children, and in 1784 the brewery was sold 
for £135,000. Dr Johnson began to feel 
himself slighted as the widow became at¬ 
tached to the Italian musician Piozzi. The 
marriage took place in July 1784; the pair 
travelled through France, Italy, Germany 
and Belgium, returning to England in 1787, 
to Streatham in 1790; but soon after Mrs 
Piozzi built Brynbella on the Clwyd, where 
Piozzi died in 1809. Vivacious, frank, witty 
and charming, she was pretty, if hardly 
beautiful. She wrote poems and published 
Anecdotes of Dr Johnson (1786) and Letters 
to and from Dr Johnson (1788). See her 
Autobiography (reprinted 1861), her Thraliana 
(note-book; ed. by Hughes, 1913), her letters 
to Penelope Pennington (1913), French 
Journals of Mrs Thrale and Dr Johnson (1932), 
the Queeney Letters (ed. Lord Lansdowne, 
1934—Queeney was her eldest daughter), 
Mangin’s Piozziana (1833), books by Seeley 
(1891), Clifford (1941), and Scott, The Blue¬ 
stocking Ladies (1947). 

PIPER, John (1903- ), English artist, bom 
at Epsom. In 1933 he met Braque, and 


experiments in many media, including collage, 
led to a representational style which grew 
naturally from his abstract discipline. He 
designed sets for the theatre and painted a 
series of topographical pictures, e.g. the 
water-colours of Windsor Castle commis¬ 
sioned by H.M. the Queen in 1941-42, and 
dramatic pictures of war damage. His 
publications include Brighton Aquatints 
(1939) and Buildings and Prospects (1949). 
See the study edited by S. J. Woods (1955). 

PIPFI. See Giulio Romano. 

PIPPIN. See PfpiN. 

PIRANDELLO, Luigi (1867-1936), Italian 
dramatist, novelist and short story writer, 
was born at Girgenti (Agrigento). He studied 
at Rome and Bonn, becoming a lecturer 
in literature at Rome (1897-1922). After 
writing powerful and realistic novels and 
short stories, including Jl Fa Mattia Pascal 
(1903) and Si Gira (1916), he turned to the 
theatre and became a leading exponent of the 
‘ grotesque ’ school of contemporary drama. 
Among his plays are Six Characters in search 
of an Author (1920), Enrico IV (1922) and 
Come Tu Mi Viioi (1930). In 1925 he estab¬ 
lished a theatre of his own in Rome and his 
company took his plays all over Europe. 
Many of his later plays, beginning with 
Come Tu Mi Vuoi, have been filmed. In 1934 
he was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. 
See study by W. Starkie (1927). 

PIRANESI, Giambattista, pee-ra-nay'zee 

(1720-78), Italian architect and copper- 
engraver of Roman antiquities, was bom at 
Venice. He worked in Rome producing 
innumerable etchings of the city both in 
ancient times and in his own day. See studies 
by Mayor (1952) and H. Thomas (1954). 

PTRE, Georges, peer (1910- ), Belgian priest, 
born at Dinant, lectured in moral philosophy 
at Louvain (1937-47) and was awarded the 
Croix de Guerre for resistance work as priest 
and intelligence officer in the second World 
War and in 1958 the Nobel Peace prize for 
his scheme of* European villages including 
‘ Anne Frank village ’, in Germany, for 
elderly refugees and destitute children. See 
his autobiography (trans. 1960). 

PIRON, Alexis, pee-rd (1689-1773), French 
poet, playwright and wit, born at Dijon, 
who, according to his own epitaph, ‘ was 
nothing, not even an Academician See 
Saintsbury’s Miscellaneous Essays (1892). 

PISANO, (1) Andrea (c. 1270-1349), Italian 
sculptor, born at Pontedera, became famous 
as a worker in bronze and a sculptor in 
marble, settling in Florence. In 1347 he 
worked in the cathedral at Drvieto on reliefs 
and statues. 

(2) Giovanni (c. 1250-c, 1320), Italian 
sculptor, assisted his father (3), He built 
the fine pulpit in Pisa cathedral and for 
several years worked on the cathedral at 
Siena, 

(3) Niccola (c. 1225-c. 1284), Italian 

sculptor of Pisa, father of (2), executed three 
works still admired for their excellence—the 
pulpit of the baptistery at Pisa (1260), the 
shrine of St Dominic for a church at Bologna 
(1267) and the pulpit of the cathedral at 
Siena (1268). He was also an architect and 
engineer. 
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(4) Vittore, or Antonio Pisanello (c. 1395- 
c. 1455), born at San Visilio, was both fresco- 
painter and medallist and also was noted for 
his drawings of animals. 

PISISTRATIJS, Gr. Peisistratos, pl-sis'tre~tus 
{c. 600-527 R.C.), ‘ tyrant ’ of Athens, acted at 
first with his kinsman Solon, but soon became 
leader of a people’s party in Attica, eager 
for equality of political privileges. In 560, 
with a band of personal followers, he seized 
the Acropolis. The heads of the aristocratic 
party fled, but returned in 554 and drove 
Pisistratus into exile (552). Supported by 
Thebes and Argos, he in 541 landed at 
Marathon, and marched on the capital. At 
Pallene he completely defeated his opponents, 
and thenceforward lived in undisturbed 
possession of power, and transmitting at his 
death his supremacy to his sons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus, the JPisistratidae. He enforced 
obedience to the laws of Solon, emptied the 
city of its poorest citizens, and made them 
agriculturists, secured provision for old and 
disabled soldiers; encouraged literature and 
adorned Athens. 

PISSAREO, pee-sa-rd, (1) Camille (1830- 
1903), French impressionist artist, born at 
St Thomas, West Indies, went in 1855 to 
Paris, where he was much influenced by 
Corot’s landscapes- In 1870 he lived in 
England for a short time, this being the first 
of several visits. Most of his works were 
painted in the countryside round Paris, and 
he lived at Pontoise from 1872 to 1884. In 
the next year he met Signac and Seurat and 
for the next five years adopted their divisionist 
style. Pissarro was the leader of the original 
Impressionists, and the only one to exhibit at 
all eight of the Group exhibitions in Paris 
from 1874 to 1886. He had considerable 
influence on Cezanne and Gauguin at the 
beginning _ of their artistic careers. His 
famous painting of Boulevard Afontinartre 
by night (1897) is in the National Gallery, 
London. See his Letters to his son Lucien^ 
edited in 1943 by J. Rewald. 

(2) Lucien (1863—1944), French painter, 
designer, wood-engraver and printer, son of 
(1), came to England in 1890, founded 
(1894) the Eragny press, designed types, and 
painted landscapes, showing the divisionist 
touch. 

PISTON, Walter (1894— ), American 

composer of Italian descent, born in Rock¬ 
land, Me., trained originally as an artist, 
first took a serious interest in music as a 
student at Harvard. He later studied in 
wilder Nadia Boulanger and returned 
to Harvard as professor of Music. As a 
teacher he has produced books on harmony, 
counterpoint and orchestration. His com¬ 
positions, vvhich include four symphonies 
^■^4 4- of other orchestral music and 

a violm concerto as well as the popular ballet. 
The Incredible Flautist, are in a modern, 
neo-classical style that includes elements 
from jazz and popular music. 

1*ITCAIRN, Eobert (1793-1855), Scottish 
Writer and antiq uary, bom in Edinhnr gb was 
Scotland, 1484- 
i(524 (1830-33). He held a post in the 
^R.egister House at Edinburgh. 

PITCAIRNE, Archibald (1652-1713), Scottish 


physician and satirist, born in Edinburgh* 
practised medicine there before being 
appointed in 1692 professor at Leyden. 
Returning to Edinburgh in 1693, he was 
notorious as a Jacobite, an Episcopalian and 
satirist of Presbyterianism. He founded the 
medical faculty at Edinburgh and his medical 
writings appeared in 1701 under the title of 
Disser tat tones niedtcae. Sec Life by Webster 
(1781). 

PITMAN, Sir Isaac (1813-97), English 
inventor of a shorthand system, was born 
at Trowbridge, Wiltshire. First a clerk, he 
became a schoolmaster at Barton-on- 
Humber (1832-36) and 'at Wotton-under- 
Edge, where he issued his Stenographic Sound 
Hand (1837). Dismissed from Wotton 
because he had joined the New (Sweden- 
borgian) Church, he conducted a school at 
Bath (1839-43). Henceforward his career is 
the history of the development of shorthand 
and spelling reform. In 1842 he brought out 
the Phonetic Journal, and in 1845 opened 
premises in London. He was knighted in 
1894. Sec Life by A. Baker (1908). 

PITSCOTTIE, Robert Lindsay of (r, 1 500-65), 
Scottish historian, born at Pilscottic near 
Cupar, was the author of The Chronicles of 
Scotland, 1436-1565. His style is quaint and 
graphic, and his facts trustworthy, except 
where he deals in marvels. The best edition 
is SherilT Mackay’s (1899 4 911). 

PITT, (1) Thomas (1653-1726), son of the 
rector of Blandford, became a wealthy East 
India merchant, governor of Madras, and 
purchaser for £20,400 of the Pitt Diamond, 
which he sold in 1717 to the French regent 
to become one of the state jewels of France. 
In 1791 it was valued at £480,000. His eldest 
son, Robert, was father of the Earl of 
Chatham (q.v.); his second, Thomas (c. 
1688-1729), was first Earl of Londonderry. 

(2) William, the Elder. Sec Chatham. 

(3) William (1759-1806), English statesman, 
second son of the Earl of Chatham, was born 
at Hayes near Bromley. He was never sent 
to school, but entered Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, at fourteen. From his youth he 
was trained for political life. He became an 
excellent classical scholar, but he valued the 
classical writers mainly as a school of lan¬ 
guage and of taste. He was called to the bar 
in June 1780, but in September parliament 
was dissolved, and he stood for Cambridge 
University, but was rejected. Sir James 
Lowther, however, gave him a seat for 
Appleby, and Pitt entered the House of 
C9mnions in January 1781. The Tory 
ministry of Lord North was then tottering 
under the disasters in America, and con¬ 
fronted by the Old Whigs who followed 
Rockingham, among them Fox and Burke, 
and by a smaller body who had been attached 
to the fortunes of Chatham, such as Shel¬ 
burne, Camden, and Barrd. Pitt threw 
himself into the fray, and on several occasions 
assailed the falling ministry, but refused to 
cast in his lot with the opposition. Upon 
North’s resignation in March 1782 a ministry 
was ^ formed under Rockinghamj but Pitt 
declined several offers of position. He gave 
a general support to the new ministers, but 
brought forward the question of parliamen- 
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tary reform- On July 1, 1782, Rockingham 
died, and while Fox insisted on the leadership 
of the Duke of Portland, the king made 
Shelburne first lord. Fox resigned, and Pitt 
became chancellor of the Exchequer. Peace 
negotiations between England and the United 
States were signed in November and with 
France and Spain in January 1783, while a 
truce was established with Holland, and the 
first steps were taken towards a liberal 
commercial treaty with the United States. 
While Pitt’s reputation steadily rose, the 
Shelburne ministry was weak and divided; 
but Pitt stood loyally hy his chief. Two votes 
of censure directed against the peace were 
carried through the Commons, and on 
February 24, 1783, Shelburne resigned. The 
king implored Pitt, who had displayed 
splendid parliamentary talents, to accept the 
leadership, and gave him an absolute 
authority to name his colleagues. It was a 
dazzling offer, but he saw clearly that the 
hour of triumph had not yet come. After a 
long struggle the king was obliged to yield, 
and on April 2 a coalition ministry was 
formed under the Duke of Portland, with 
Fox and North as joint secretaries of state. 
Pitt refused his old post of chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and as leader of the Opposition 
brought forward an elaborate scheme of 
parliamentary reform. He was defeated by 
293 to 149, but he succeeded in bringing Fox 
and North into direct collision. His other 
measure for the reform of abuses in the public 
offices passed the Commons, but was rejected 
in the Lords. A government bill modifying 
the charter of the East India Company shared 
a like fate; the ministry refused to resign, and 
the Commons supported them by large 
majorities; but the king dismissed them in 
December 1783, and Pitt took office as 
chancellor of the Exchequer and first Tord 
of the Treasury. His position seemed hope¬ 
less; there was a majority of more than a 
hundred against him in the Commons, in 
which Pitt was the only Cabinet minister, 
while Dundas was the only considerable 
debater who supported him against the 
attacks of North, Fox, Burke and Sheridan. 
But Pitt fought his battle with a skill and 
resolution never surpassed in parliamentary 
history. A long succession of hostile votes 
was carried, but failed to drive him from 
office, and soon signs appeared that the 
country was with him. The magnanimity he 
showed in refusing a great sinecure office 
added greatly to his popularity. The majori¬ 
ties against him grew steadily smaller. At 
last, on March 25, 1784, parliament was 
dissolved, and the ensuing election made Pitt 
one of the most powerful ministers in all 
English history, and prepared the way for a 
ministry which lasted, almost unbroken, for 
twenty years. Now the House of Commons 
acquired anew importance in the constitution, 
the people a new control over its proceedings, 
and the first lord of the Treasury complete 
ascendency in the government. The regency 
question established parliamentary rights. 
Direct parliamentary corruption was finally 
put down. Great numbers of sinecure places 
were abolished, reforms were introduced 
into revenue methods, and the whole system 


of taxation and of trade duties was thoroughly 
revised. The finances of the country, dis¬ 
organized by the American war, became once 
more flourishing. An enlightened commer¬ 
cial treaty was negotiated with France. In 
foreign politics Pitt was for some years 
equally successful. His love of peace was 
sincere, but the influence of England in 
European councils rose greatly, and he 
showed much tact in extricating England 
from the ambitious designs of Prussia. But 
he cast aside too lightly on the first serious 
opposition parliamentary reform and the 
abolition of the slave-trade. His attempt to 
establish free-trade between England and 
Ireland failed through an explosion of manu¬ 
facturing jealousy in England. More real 
blame attaches to his opposition to reforming 
the enormous abuses in the Irish parliament 
and to his uncertain policy towards the Irish 
Catholics. He created peerages with extreme 
lavishness. When the French Revolution 
broke out his policy was one of absolute 
neutrality. Reluctantly he drew the sword 
believing that a struggle with France would 
be both short and easy. His early military 
enterprises were badly planned and badly 
executed but the navy, fostered by him in 
peace time, was much stronger than that of 
France. Through fear of the revolutionary 
spirit, he was led into stern domestic 
measures. Corn had risen to famine price 
and great distress prevailed, and the govern¬ 
ment attempted to meet it by very ill-con¬ 
ceived relaxations of the poor-laws. In 
Ireland Pitt tried first to win the Catholics by 
measures of conciliation. He then, after the 
rebellion, suggested a legislative union which, 
was to be followed by Catholic emancipation, 
the payment of the priests and a commutation 
of tithes. The first measure was carried by 
very corrupt means, but the king declared 
himself inexorably opposed to Catholic 
emancipation. Pitt resigned his office into 
the hands of his follower Addington in 
February 1801; but a month later he declared 
that he would abandon Catholic claims and 
resumed office in May 1804 on this under¬ 
standing. The war, suspended by the peace 
of Amiens, had broken out with renewed 
vehemence. There was danger of invasion, 
and Pitt desired to combine the most 
eminent men of all parties in the ministry; 
but the king’s animosity towards Fox lost 
him Fox’s supporters and he was not aided 
by an alliance with the weak Addington. 
But with little help from his colleagues Pitt 
was hailed as the saviour of Europe after the 
great victory of Trafalgar in 1805, But his 
health was now broken and he died at Putney, 
January 23, 1806, and was buried in West¬ 
minster AblDey. Pitt was never married, and 
he never mixed much in general society. 
Few men possessed to a higher degree the 
power of commanding, directing and 
controlling, and he inspired the nation with 
unbounded confidence. He was one of the 
first statesmen to adopt the teaching of Adam 
Smith. His Political Life was written by 
Gifford (1809) and Bishop Tomline (1822); 
the standard biography is by Lord Stanhope 
(4th ed. 1879). See Macaulay’s essay, booka 
by Sergeant (1882), Walford (1890), X^rd 
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Rosebery (1891), Lord Ashbourne (1899), 
Whibley (1906), Holland Rose (1911-12, 
1926), Sir Charles Petrie (1935). 

PITTACUS OFMITYLENE (c. 650-570 b.c.), 
Greek ruler, one of the ‘ Seven Wise Men ’ 
of Greece, whose experience, according to the 
ancients, was embodied in ‘ Know thine 
opportunity ’ and other aphorisms. 

FITTER, Ruth (1897- ), English poetess, 

born at Ilford, Essex, wrote verse from a very 
early age and later was encouraged by Hilaire 
Belloc. Her writing belongs to no particular 
school and for inspiration she has drawn 
mainly upon the beauty of natural things. 
In 1955 she was awarded the Queen’s Gold 
Medal for Poetry, having already won the 
Hawthornden Prize in 1936 with A Trophy of 
Arms. Other volumes include First and 
Second Poems (1927), A Mad Lady's Garland 
11934), Urania {1951) and The Ermine (1953). 

PITT-RIVERS, Augustus Henry Lane-Fox 
(1827-1900), English soldier and archaeo¬ 
logist, born in Yorkshire, educated at Sand¬ 
hurst, worked to improve army small arms 
training and was a promoter of the Hythe 
school of musketry, ultimately becoming a 
lieutenant-general (1882). Having in 1880 
inherited Wiltshire estates rich in Romano- 
British and Saxon remains from his great- 
uncle, Lord Rivers, he devoted himself to 
archaeology, evolving a new scientific 
approach to excavation which became a 
model for later workers. His collections 
were presented to Oxford museum. He 
became F.R.S. in 1876, first inspector of 
ancient monuments in 1882. 

PIUS, the name of twelve Roman pontiffs. 

Pius I was Bishop of Rome 140-155. 

Pius n, named Enea Silvio de Piccoloraini 
(1405-64), in youth wrote poems, letters and 
a novel. At twenty-six he was secretary 
to the Bishop of Fermo at the Council of 
Basel, and in 1432-35 was employed on 
missions to Scotland, England and Germany. 
He took an off ce under the Emperor Frede¬ 
rick III,_ regulated his life, took orders, was 
made Bishop of Trieste, and after returning 
to Italy (1456) a cardinal. On the death of 
Callistus III in 1458 he was elected pope, and 
took the name of Pius II. His reign is 
memorable for his efforts to organize an 
armed confederation of Christian princes to 
resist the Turkish arms. Aeneas Sylvius was 
one of the most eminent scholars of his age. 
His works (Basel 1551) are chieOy historical; 
his letters throw a vivid light upon their age. 
See Lives by Yoigt (1856-63), Weiss (1897), 
Boulting (1909), Ady (1913), Creighton’s 
JTistory of the Papacy (vol. ii 1882), and 
Pastor’s History of the Popes (vol. iii 1895). 

Pius IV, named Giovanni Angelo Medici 
(1499-1565), born at Milan, became cardinal 
in 1549, and pope in 1559. He brought to 
a close the deliberations of the Council of 
Trent, and issued (1564) the Creed of Pius IV 
or Tridentine Creed. 

Pius V, named Michele Ghislieri (1504-72) 
bom near Alessandria, became a bishop in 
1556, and a cardinal in 1557. As inquisitor- 
general for Lombardy he rigorously repressed 
the Reformed doctrines. Pope from 1566, 
he laboured to restore discipline and mor- 
ahty, and reduced the expenditure of his 


court. The bull In Coena Domini (1568) 
applies to the. 16th century the principles and 
the legislation of Hildebrand. His bull 
releasing Queen Elizabeth’s subjects from 
their allegiance (1570) fell harmless. The 
most momentous event of Iiis pontificate 
was the expedition which he organised, with 
Spain and Venice, against the Turks, resulting 
in the naval engagement of Lepanto (1571) 
He was canonized in 1712. 

Pius VI, named Giovanni Angelo Braschi 
(1717-99), was born at Ccsena, became 
cardinal in 1773, pope in 1775. To him Rome 
owes the drainagm of the Pontine Marsh, the 
improvement of the port of Ancona, the 
completion of St Peter’s, the foundation of 
the New Museum of the Vatican, and the 
embellish meat of the city. The pope repaired 
to Vienna, but failed to restrain the reforming 
Emperor Joseph from fLirthcr curtailing his 
privileges. Soon after came the French 
Revolution and the confiscation of church 
property in France. The pope launched his 
thunders in vain, and then the murder of the 
French agent at Rome (1793) gave the Direc¬ 
tory an excuse for the attack. Bonaparte 
took possession of the Legations,, and after¬ 
wards of the March of Ancona, and extorted 
(1797) the surrender of these provinces from 
Pius. The murder of a member of the French 
embassy in December was avenged by Berthicr 
taking possession of Rome. Pius was called 
on to renounce his temporal sovereignty, 
and on his refusal was seized, carried to 
Siena, the Certosa, Grenoble and finally 
Valence, where he died. 

Pius VII, named Luigi Barnaba Chiara- 
monti (1742-1823), was born at Ccscna. He 
became Bishop of Tivoli, and, already a 
cardinal, succeeded Pius VS in 1800. Rome 
was now restored to the papal authority, and 
next year the French troops were withdrawn 
from most of the papal territory. Pius 
restored order in his states, and in 1801 
concluded a concordat with Napoleon, 
which the latter altered by autocratic Articles 
organiques. In 1804 Napoleon compelled 
Pius to come to Paris to consecrate him as 
emperor. He failed to get any modification 
of the articles, and soon after his return to 
Rome the French seized Ancona and entered 
Rome. This was followed by the annexation 
(May 1809) of the papal states to the French 
empire. The pope in June retaliated by 
excommunicating the robbers of the Holy 
See. He was next removed to Grenoble, 
and finally to Fontainebleau, where he was 
forced to sign a new concordat and sanction 
the annexation. The fall of Napoleon (1814) 
allowed him to return to Rome, and the 
Congress of Vienna restored him his territory. 
Brigandage was suppressed, as well as secret 
societies; while the Jesuits were restored. 
See Life by Mary H. Allies (1872 and 1897). 

Pius IX, named Giovanm Maria Mastai 
Ferretti (1792-1878), born at Sinigaglia, took 
deacon’s orders in 1818, in 1827 was made 
Archbishop of Spoleto, and in 1832 Bishop 
of Imola. In 1840 he became a cardinal, 
and on the death of Gregory XVI in 1846 
was elected pope. He entered at once on a 
course of reforms. He granted an amnesty 
to all political prisoners and exiles, removed 
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most of the disabilities of the Jews, authorized Communist countries, and the fate of Catholi- 


railways, projected a council oC state, and in 
March 1848 published his Statute Fonda- 
rnentale, a scheme for the temporal govern¬ 
ment of the papal states by two chambers, 
one nominated by the pope, the other (with 
the power of taxation) elected by the people. 
At first the new pope was the idol of the 
populace. But the revolutionary fever of 
1848 spread too fast for a reforming pope, 
and his refusal to make war upon the 
Austrians finally forfeited the affections of 
the Romans. On November 15, 1848, his 
first minister. Count Rossi, was murdered, 
and two days later a mob assembled in the 
square of the Quirinal On the 24th the pope 
escaped to Gaeta, and a republic was 
proclaimed in Rome. In April 1849 a French 
expedition was sent to Civita Vecchia; in 
July General Oudinot took Rome, after a 
siege of thirty days; and henceforward the 
papal government was re-established. Pio 
Nono proved an unyielding Conservative and 
ultramontane, closely allied with the Jesuits. 
The war of the French and Sardinians against 
Austria in 1859 and the popular vote of 1860 
incorporated great part of the papal territory 
with the Sardinian (Italian) kingdom; but 
Pius always refused to recognize the fact. 
He re-established the hierarchy in England, 
sanctioned a Catholic university in Ireland, 
and condemned the Queen’s Colleges. He 
concluded a reactionary concordat with 
Austria. By the bull ‘ Ineffabilis Deus ’ 
(1854) he decreed the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion ; his famous encyclical ‘ Quanta Cura ’ 
and the Syllabus of errors appeared in 1864. 
The Vatican Council (1869-70) proclaimed 
the infallibility of the pope. For the last ten 
years the pope’s temporal power had been 
only maintained by the French garrison; on 
its withdrawal in 1870 the soldiers of Victor 
Emmanuel entered Rome. For the rest of 
his days the pope lived a voluntary ‘ prisoner ’ 
within the Vatican. 

Pius X, named Giuseppe Sarto (1835-1914), 
born at Riese near Venice, and ordained in 
1858, became bishop of Mantua in 1884, in 
1893 cardinal and patriarch of Venice and in 
1903 was elected pope. The separation of 
church and state in France and Portugal, 
toleration in Spain, and Pius’s attacks on 
modernism led to strained relations and 
embarrassments. 

Pius XI, named Achille Ratti (1857-1939), 
born at Desio near Milan, was ordained in 
1879. Linguist, scholar, alpinist, he was 
librarian of the Ambrosian (Milan) and 
Vatican libraries, papal nuncio to Poland, 
Archbishop of Lepanto, Cardinal Archbishop 
of Milan in 1921 and pope in 1922. He 
became sovereign of the Vatican State in 
1929. 

Pius Xn, named Eugenio Pacelli (1876- 
1958), born in Rome, distinguished himself 
in the Papal diplomatic service and as 
secretary of state to the Holy See before 
succeeding Pius XI. He was elected pope in 
1939 and during the second World War 
under his leadership the Vatican did much 
humanitarian work, notably for prisoners of 
war and refugees. In the post-war years the 
plight of the persecuted churchmen in the 


cism there, became the Pope’s personal 
concern. Pius XII was widely respected both 
in the Catholic and non-Catholic world as a 
distinguished scholar and as a man of im¬ 
mense moral authority. 

'FITjAW^O^ pee-thar'd^ (1) Francisco {c. 1478- 
1541), born at Trujillo, served under Gonsalvo 
di Cordova in Italy. In 1509 he was at 
Darien, and he served under Balboa when he 
discovered the Pacific. In 1526 Pizarro and 
Almagro sailed for Peru; and, after many 
misadventures and delays, they reached its 
port of Tumbes, and collected full informa¬ 
tion respecting the empire of the Incas. 
Pizarro repaired to Spain for authority to 
undertake the conquest, which he got in 
1529, he being made captain-general and 
Almagro marshal. He sailed again from 
Panama in December 1531, with 183 men 
and 37 horses; Almagro was to follow with 
reinforcements. Landing at Tumbes, the 
Spaniards commenced the march inland in 
May 1532, and in November entered Caja- 
marca. Near this Pizarro captured the Inca 
Atahualpa by treachery, and after extor¬ 
ting an enormous ransom, amounting to 
£3,500,000, put him to death, August 29, 
1533. Pizarro then marched to Cuzco, set 
up the young Inca Manco as nominal 
sovereign, and was himself created a marquis 
by the Emperor Charles V. Almagro 
undertook the conquest of Chile, Pizarro was 
busy founding Lima and other cities on the 
coast, and his brothers were at Cuzco, when 
an Indian insurrection broke out. Both 
Cuzco and Lima were besieged, and Juan 
Pizarro was killed, but in the spring of 1537 
Almagro returned from Chile, raised the siege 
of Cuzco, and took possession of the city. 
Pizarro had no intention of allowing his rival 
to retain Cuzco. Too old to take the field 
himself, he entrusted the command of his 
forces to his brothers, who defeated Almagro, 
April 26, 1538, and beheaded him soon 
afterwards. One of Almagro’s followers, 
named Juan de Rada, matured a conspiracy 
for the assassination of Pizarro. The 
conspirators attacked his house in Lima, 
and murdered the old conqueror. His 
brother, Hernando Pizarro, for having 
beheaded Almagro at Cuzco, was imprisoned 
until 1560 on his return to Spain. He died 
in 1578. See Lives by A. Helps (1869) and 
Towle (1878). 

(2) Gonzalo (c. 1506-48), half-brother of 
(1), whom he accompanied in the conquest 
of Peru, and did good service when the 
Indians besieged Cuzco, and in the conquest 
of Charcas- In 1539 he undertook an expedi¬ 
tion to the eastward of Quito, and endured 
fearful hardships. One of his lieutenants, 
Francisco de Orellana, sent in advance for 
supplies, deserted his starving comrades, 
discovered the whole course of the Amazon, 
and returned to Spain. Only 90 out of 350 
Spaniards returned with Gonzalo in June 
1542- On his brother’s assassination Gonzalo 
retired to Charcas. In 1544 the new viceroy, 
Vela, arrived in Peru to enforce the ‘ New 
Laws The Spaniards, dismayed, entreated 
Gonzalo to protect their interests. He 
mustered 400 men, entered Lima in October 
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1544, and was declared 

viceroy Vela was defeated and killed m Dottle 
(1546^ When news of this revolt fetched 
Snain Pedro de la Gasca, an able ecclesiastic, 
was sent to Peru as president ‘0 
and landed atTumbesin June 1547. Gonz^o 
Pizarro defeated a force sent a|a™st him, 
and met Gasca near Cuzco in .“7 ,i 

But his forces deserting him, he 
up, and was beheaded at the 
See C. R-- Markham s History of Peru - 

PIZZETTI, Hdebrando, pits-et ee (1»80- >’ 

Italian composer born in f Jplrma 

of a piano teacher, he studied at P^t™^ 
Conservatoire, and in 1908 becarne professor 
of Harmony and (^unterpoint at the 
Institute Musicale, Florenc^ He was 
Stor there from 1917 to 1924, Vi'ben he 
became director of the Guiseppe Verdi 
Conservatory, Milan. He won a high reputa¬ 
tion as an opera composer with 12 ; 

and Debora e Jaele (1923), and in 19^ he 
succeeded Respighi as P^-of^ssor of Com¬ 
position at the Accademia di S^ta Ceciha, 
Rome. He composed extensively m all forins, 
and the most recent of his operas, 

T S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral was 
produced in Milan in 1958. See Life by 

PLA^,°Flaiicir(1771-1854) English refer 


Bohr successfully applied it to the problems 
of sub-atomic physics. One of Planck’s sons, 
Erwin, was executed in 1944 for plotting 
aaainst Plitler. He was awarded the >101301 
prize (1918) and in 1926 was elected a 
foreign member of the Royal Society. 
PLANOUETTE, Robert, plu-ket (1850-1903), 
French composer, born in Paris, and educated 
at the Conservatoire there, composed Les 
Cloches de CornevUle (1877), Paul Jones{\U^\ 
and other light operas. 

PLANTAGENET, a surname applied to the 
Angevin family which in 1154 succeeded to 
the throne of England in the person of Henry 
II and reigned till Richard Ilf’s death. 
Plante-geneste was the nickname of Geoffrey, 
Count of Anjou, husband of Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I—possibly from the sprig 
of broom (plauta genista) which he wore in 
his cap, possibly because he used a broom- 
switch in penance, possibly from the village 
of Le Genest in Maine. The first to use 
Plantaginet (sic) as his fainily name, was 
Richard Duke of York m 1460, in laying 
claim to the crown. But the sovereigns called 
Plantagcnct kings arc Henry H, Richard I, 
John Henry TU, Edward l-ITl, Richard II, 
Henry IV-Vl. Edward fV-V and Richard III. 
See a study of the Plantagcncts by L Flarvey 
(1948)., 


^LACE, Francis H 77 1-1854) English PLANTE, Gaston, pla-tay (1834-89), French 

mer, bom in a sel^e^cated^L^ Aa,v«irjst. born at Orthy, followed up Ritter’s 
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tailor, champion of radicalism and the rjght 
of combination, he contrived the repeal ol 
the Combination Laws in 
leading figure in the agitation which brought 
about the passing of the Refomt Bill in 1832. 
Drafter of the People’s Charter, and a 
pioneer of birth-control study, he wrote The 
Principle of Population i\ZTl\ ed. ^'jnes, 
1930), The records of his activities and those 
of other radicals are in the British Museuna. 
See Life by Graham Wallas (1898; new ed. 

PLANCHE, James Robinson, pla-shay (1796- 
1880), English playwright, antiquary and 
herald, bom, of Huguenot descent, m 
London. He wrote books on the history ot 
dress. Regal Records (1838), The Pursuivant of 
Arms (1852; 3rd ed. 1874), innumerable 
dramas, burlesques and extravaganzas arid 
his Recollections and Reflections^ (2 vols. 
1872). He was made Rouge Croix in 1845 
and Somerset herald in 1866. 

PLANCK, Max Karf Ernst (1858-1947), 
German theoretical physicist, the forrnulator 
of the quantum theory which revolutionized 
physics, horn April 23 at Kiel, studied ^at 
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physicist, born at Orthy, followed up Ritter’s 
discovery of the secondary cell and con¬ 
structed the first practical storage battery 

PL^TIN, Christopbe, pld-ti (1514-89), 
French printer, born at St Avertin near 
Tours, settled as bookbinder at Antwerp in 
1549; six years later he began to print His 
Biblia PoJygloita (1569-73), his Eatin, 
Hebrew and Dutch Bibles, and hts editions 
of the classics are all famous. His printing- 
houses in Antwerp, Leyden and Paris wem 
carried on by his sons-in-law. His office in 
Antwerp, bought by the city in 1876, is now 
the * Musde Planlin See French works by 
M. Rooses (2nd ed. 1892), A. de Backer and 
C. Ruelens (1866), L. Degcorge (3rd ed. 
1886), C. Clair (1960), and Plantings Corre¬ 
spondence (1884-86). 

PLANXJDES, Maximus, pla-nyoo deez (c. 
1260-1310), a monk of Constantinople, sent 
as ambassador to Venice in 1296. His taste¬ 
less Anthology (Florence 1494), from that of 
Constantine Cephalas (10th century), was 
the only one known in the West until 1606. 
See his Letters, edited by Treu (Breslau 1890). 
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hlSh and under Kirchhoflf and Helmholtz PLASKETT, John Stanley 0 «65-1940, 

^ - 1 _^ It, E'hiek rl ? ■d'Ct 5hctrr\n OTTl P.P Born at V^oodstoclc, 
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at Berlin where he succeeded the former in the 
professorship (1889-1926) and became secre¬ 
tary of the Prussian Academy of Sciences 
(1912-43) and president of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Society (1930-37). His work on the law of 
thermodynamics and black body radiatiori 
led him to abandon classical dynamical 
principles and formulate the quantum theory 
(1900), which assumed energy changes to take 
place in violently abrupt instalments or 
quanta. This successfully accounted for and 
predicted certain phenomena inexplicable in 
the Newtonian theory. Einstein’s application 
of the quantum theory to light (1905) led to 
the theories of relativity and in 1913 Niels 


Canadian astronomer, born at Woodstock, 
Ontario, was a graduate of Toronto Univer¬ 
sity. At the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, 
his work included research in spectroscopy 
and improvements in the design of the 
spectrograph. In 1918 the Dominion astro- 
physical observatory was built at Victoria 
to accommodate a huge telescope with a 
72--inch reflector which he had dcsigried. He 
was director here until he retired in 1935. 
During these years important investigations 
were carried out into motion and matter in 
interstellar space and results included the 
discovery of the largest known star which 
was named Plaskett’s star* 
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PLATEAU, Joseph Aotoine Ferdmand, plah-td 
(1801-83), Belgian physicist, bom in Brussels, 
became professor of Physics at Ghent (1835). 

In his study of optics he damaged his own 
eyesight by looking into the sun for twenty 
seconds in order to find out the effect on the 
eye. By 1840 he was blind, but continued his 
scientific work with the help of others. He 
was the discoverer of the tiny second drop, 
named after him, which always follows the 
main drop of a liquid falling from a surface. 

PLATO (c. 427-c. 347 b.c.), Athenian 

philosopher, one of the suprernely great 
philosophical geniuses of all time, bpm 
possibly in Athens, of an aristocratic family, 
but little is known of his early life. ^ He saw 
military service in the Peloponnesian war, 
became a disciple of Socrates (q.v.), attended 
the latter’s trial at the hands of the Democrats 
(399) and iinmortali 2 ed the latter’s attitude- 
and manner of death in three of his dialogues: 
Apology, or defence of his tutor, Crito on 
Socrates’ willingness to die and the JPhaedo 
on immortality. Socrates appears in most 
of Plato’s 35 dialogues, but increasingly he 
becomes the spokesman not of Socratic but 
Platonic doctrines. Plato spent some time 
at Megara in company with the Eleatic 
philosopher, Euclides, and from 390 possibly 
visited Egypt, was certainly at Cjo-ene with 
Theodorus, the mathematician, toured the 
Greek cities in Southern Italy, where he 
imbibed Pythagorean doctrines and at 
Syracuse converted Dion, son-in-law of the 
tyrant Dionysus I, to his ideology of the 
philosopher-king. In 388 Plato founded his 
own school, the original ‘ Academy ’ in the 
western suburbs of Athens in which mathe¬ 
matical and political studies were carried on. 

In 368fhe returned to Syracuse at Dion’s 
request to convert the’fickle'Dionysus II, but 
they soon quarrelled and Plato, after a 
second visit, gave it up. He died in his 
eighty-first year at a wedding feast. The 
chronology of the dialogues is a vexed 
subject, but stylistic considerations allow the 
following approximate groupings: (1) The 
early, truly Socratic (‘ what is it? ’) dialogues 
in which the main interest is definition as, 
for example of self-knowledge in Charmides^ 
courage in Laches, piety in Euthyphro, virtue 
equated with knowledge in Lrotagoras and 
which include the above mentioned, (2) The 
middle dialogues in which Plato increasingly 
outlines his own characteristic doctrines, 
including the Meno, possibly the Timaeus, 
outlining Plato’s Pythagorean cosmology 
with time as ‘ the moving image of eternity ’ 
and the celebrated Republic. This, the first 
blue-print Utopia in history, examines the 
nature of justice, which eludes the tripartite 
division of the soul (wisdom, spiritedness or 
courage, and restrained passions) and which 
Plato’s Socrates hopes to find * in the larger 
letters of the state For, to this division 
conveniently correspond the three principal 
classes of the ideal state, the guardians, the 
military and the workers. Justice results 
when all these work in harmony. Plato’s 
ideal state is static, a closed society without 
class mobility achieved by the propagation 
of convenient myths. The guardians, how¬ 
ever, must-be carefully trained and brought 
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up to live in a Spartan communism, in which 
women share all the men’s tasks for which 
they are fitted, marriages take place on 
certain festival days and are arranged 
ostensibly by lot, but rigged on eugenic 
principles, the offspring brought up anony¬ 
mously by the state. This aristocracy may 
decline, first, into timocracy or government 
of honour by the military, then oligarchy or 
government of wealth, followed inevitably 
after the revolution of the poverty-stricken 
masses by democracy, the least desirable 
form of government barring tyranny which 
necessarily follows. The education of the 
guardians brings Plato to his famous theory 
of ideas, or forms. He distinguishes sharply 
between the sphere of transient, finite, fickle 
particulars or objects of sense-impressions, 
fit data only for opinion and belief and that 
of the timeless, unchanging universal exemp¬ 
lars of the former, the forms, which are the 
true objects of knowledge. The unphilo¬ 
sophical man, at the mercy only of his sense- 
impressions is like a prisoner in a cave, who 
mistakes the shadows on the wall for reality. 
True knowledge is the apprehension of the 
universal forms. There is for example a 
universal form, ‘ table which subsumes all 
the particular tables to be found in the world 
of sense-impressions. Since art is essentially 
imitation of particulars it is therefore twice 
removed from reality and therefore doubly 
misleading. Artists are to be given applause 
but must be instantly deported from the 
Republic. (3) The later dialogues are remark¬ 
able for Plato’s rigorously philosophical self- 
criticism unequalled among philosophers 
with the possible exception of Wittgenstein. 
The theory of forms, except in the Phaedrus 
on sexual love, becomes less prominent and 
undergoes devastating criticism in the 
Parmenides. It is modified to a theory of 
types, the relationship of ‘ participation ’ 
between forms and particulars is examined, 
but the logical problem of predication 
inherent in all this and unsuccessfully 
attempted in The Sophist awaits Aristotle. 
TheTheaetetusexamines perception. The Laws, 
considerably modify the political doctrines 
of the Republic and the Symposium on love, 
reveals Plato, the poet. But all the dialogues 
are equally works of literature and philosophy 
From the former standpoint, the translations 
by B. Jowett (new ed. 1925) are best, from the 
latter, F. M. Cornford’s translations of 
Theaetetus and Sophist entitled Plato's Theory 
of Knowledge (1933), of Timaeus, entitled 
Plato's Cosmology (1937) of Parmenides, 
entitled Plato and Parmenides (1939) and The 
Republic (trans. 1941), are preferable. Of 
the Epistles, 6th, 7th, 8th are now generally 
regarded as authentic. Plato’s influence is 
universal. It extends first through his great 
disciple and critic Aristotle, through the 
Stoics into Christian theology via Philo 
Judaeus (q.v.) was repeatedly revived 
beginning with the rediscovery of Plato’s 
works (except for the Timaeus never lost) at 
the renaissance when Aristotelian scholasti¬ 
cism was under attack and by various Pla- 
tonist and Neo-Platonist movements since. 
Rationalist and idealist schools owe much to 
Plato, who successfully merged two opposing 
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strands of Greek philosophy, the /ogival 
‘ one ’ of Parmenides and the flux ( the 
many ’) of Heraclitus into ont comprehensive 
metaphysical thesis. See biogi^phical studies 
by A. E. Taylor (1929) and G. C. Field H930), 
studies of The Republic by N. R. Murphy 
(1951) R. T- Nettleship, ed. Benson (1955), 
on the Phaedrus by R. Hackforth (1952), on 
the Phaedo, by R. S. Bluck (1955) on ^ 
theory of ideas by Sir W D Ross (1951), 
ethics (1928), education (1947), art (195^, 
by R. C. Lodge, and general studies by E. 
Zeller (trans. 1888), J. Burned 
sophy (1914), G. M. A. Grube (1935), W. W. 
Jaeger Paideia (trans. 1944), D. J. Allan 
(1952), W. L. Robinson (1953), R. B. Levin¬ 
son (1953), R. C. Lodge (1956), R. E. Cush¬ 
man (1958), P. Friedlander (trans. 1958), also 
critical works, Cherniss, Aristotle''s Criticisms 
of the Academy, K. R. Popper, vol. i, The 
Open Society and Its Enemies (1945) and 
R. H. S. Crossman Plato Today (new ed. 
1959) 

PLATOV, Matvei Ivanovich, Count (1757™ 
1818), born at Azov, served in the Turkish 
campaign of 1770-71, and in 1801 was named 
by Alexander I ‘ Hetman of the Cossacks of 
the Don He took part in the campaigns 
against the French (1805-07), and hung on 
their retreat from Moscow with pitiless 
pertinacity (1813), defeating Lefcbvre at 
Altenburg, gaining a victory at Laon, and 
making his name memorable by the devas¬ 
tations of his hordes of semi-savages. 

PLAUTUS, Titus Maccius (wrongly M. 
Acciiis) {c. 250-184 B.c.), the chief comic poet 
of Rome, was born at Sarsina in Umbria. 
It is probable that he went to Rome while 
still young, and acquired there his mastery 
of the most idiomatic Latin. At Rome he 
found employment in connection with the 
stage, and saved money enough to enable 
him to leave Rome and start in business on 
his own account in foreign trade. His plays 
evince close familiarity with seafaring life and 
adventure, and an intimate knowledge of all 
the details of buying and selling and book¬ 
keeping. He failed, however, in business, 
and returned to Rome in such poverty that 


in the time of Diocletian, five centuries later. 
Plautus borrowed his plots to a large extent 
from the New Attic Comedy, which dealt 
with social life to the exclusion of politics. 
But he infused a new and robustcr life, which 
was typically Roman. His perfect spon¬ 
taneity, vivacity and vigour of language, and 
the comic power of his dialogues, arc his own. 
The charm of Plautus, lying in his genuine 
humour and powerful grasp of character, 
goes deep down to the roots of human 
nature. Shakespeare adapted the Menaechmi 
as The Comedy of Errors. Moliere’s L'Avare 
is borrowed from the Aiilular'ia. English 
translations are by Thornton and Warner 
(1767-74), H. T. Riley (1880), Sugden (1895), 
Sir R. Allison (5 plays, 1914). Ritschl 
restored the very corrupt text (2nd cd. 1871); 
Goetz and Schocll completed his work 
(1892-96). The Locb Library edition (5 vols. 
1916 et seq.) has a trtins. by Nixon. 

PLAYFAIR, (1) John (1748-1819), Scottish 
mathematician and geologist, born at Benvie 
near Dundee, studiccl at St Andrews, and in 
1773 became minister of Liff and Benvie. 
In 1785 he became joint-professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at Edinburgh, but he exchanged his 
chair for that of Natural Philosophy in 180L 
He was a strenuous supporter of the Hutton- 
ian theory in geology, and travelled much to 
make observations. Besides his famous 
Illustrations of the Ilattonian Theory (1802) 
he wrote Elements of Geometry (1795) and 
Outlines of Natural Philosophy (1812-16). 

(2) Lyon, 1st Baron Playlair (1819-98), 
British scientist, born at Meerut, studied at 
St Andrews, Glasgow, London and Giessen, 
was manager of textile-printing works at 
CUtheroe 1840-43, Edinburgh Chemistry 
professor 1858-68, Liberal M.P. from 1868, 
postmaster-general 1873-74, vice-president or 
council 1886. He was created a peer in 1829. 
He wrote on chemistry and political economy. 

(3) Sir Nigd Ross (1874-1934), English 
actor-manager and producer, was born in 
London. First a barrister, he went on the 
stage and from 1902 to 1918 was a successful 
character actor. Becoming in 1919 manager 
of the Lyric Theatre, Flammersinith, lie was 


he had to earn his livelihood in the service of 
a baker by turning a hand-mill. While in this 
humble calling he wrote three plays which he 
sold to the managers of the public games. 
The price paid him enabled him to leave the 
mill, and he spent the rest of his life at Rome. 
Probably he commenced to write about 224 
B.C., and, until his death, he continued to 
produce comedies with wonderful fecundity. 
His plays appear to have been left in the 
hands of the actors, who probably interpol- 


responsible for a long scries of successful 
productions many of which were drawn from 
18th-century comedy. Outstanding of these 
was The BeggaEs Opera, produced with an 
original artistry, and others included The 
Duenna and The Rivals. He wrote The Story 
of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith (1925) and 
Hammersmith Hoy (1930). See G. Playfair, 
My Father’s Sou (1937). 

(4) William Henry (1789-1857), Scottish 
architect, born in London, nephew of (1), 


ated and omitted passages to suit them for 
the stage. Almost all the prologues were 
written after his death. About 130 plays 
were attributed to him in the time of Gellius, 
who held most of them to be the work of 
earlier dramatists revised and improved by 
Plautus. Roman critics considered most of 
them spurious. Varro limited the genuine 
comedies to twenty-one; and these so-called 
‘ Varronian comedies ’ are the same which 
we now possess, the Vidularia being frag¬ 
mentary. Plautus’s plays were immensely 
popular, and were acted, as Arnobius tells us, 


designed Donaldson’s Hospital, the National 
Monument, National Gallery, and many other 
Edinburgh buildings. 

PLERHANOV, Georgi Valentinovich, pie- 
kah'nofil^51—\9\Z), Russian Marxist revolu¬ 
tionary, born in Tambov province, joined the 
Narodnist Populist movement as a student 
and in 1876 led the first popular demon¬ 
stration in St Petersburg. In 1883 he helped 
to found the League for the Emancipation 9f 
Labour and spent the years 1883-1917 in 
exile in Geneva. From 1889 to 1904 he was 
Russian delegate to^the Second International. 
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With Lenin, whose revolutionary mentor he 
was, he edited the journal Spark (1900). 
After the Bolshevik-Menshevik break, he 
supported the latter faction, returning to 
Russia in 1917, where he edited a paper. He 
died in Finland. His commentaries on 
Ndarxist theory fill 26 volumes. 

PLETHON, Georgios Gemistos, plee'thon 
(c. 1355-1450), Greek scholar, probably a 
native of Constantinople, was counsellor in 
the Peloponnesus to Manuel and Theodore 
Palaeologus, and was sent to the Council of 
Florence in 1439. Here, if he did little for the 
union of the Churches, he did much to spread 
a taste for Plato. 

PLEVEN, Rene Jean, ple-vd (1901- ), 
French statesman, born in Brittany, studied 
law and became managing director of the 
International Cable Company. During 
World War II he served with the Free French 
air force and in the French National Com¬ 
mittee in London. In French governments 
after 1944 he was successively minister of 
finances, minister of defence and prime 
minister in 1950. 

PLEYEL, Ignaz Joseph, pJi'el (1757-1831), 
Austrian composer, born near Vienna, in 
1783 became Kapellmeister of Strasbourg 
Cathedral. In 1791 he visited London, in 
1795 opened a music shop m Paris and in 
1807 added a pianoforte manufactory. His 
forgotten compositions include quartets, 
concertos and sonatas. 

PLIMSOLL, Samuel (1824-98), English 
social reformer, known as ‘ the sailors’ 
friend was born at Bristol, became clerk in 
a Sheffield brewery, and in 1854 started 
business in the coal trade in London. Shortly 
afterwards he began to interest himself in 
the dangers aftecting the mercantile marine. 

He accumulated a mass of facts proving that 
the gravest evils resulted from the employment 
of unseaworlhy ships, from overloading, 
undermanning, bad stowage and over¬ 
insurance. He entered parliament for Derby 
in 1868; but it was not until he had published 
Our Seamen (1873) and had made an appeal 
to the public that the Merchant Shipping Act 
(1876) was passed, by which, inter alia, every 
owner was ordered to mark upon his ship a 
circular disc (the ‘ Plimsoll Mark ’), with a 
horizontal line drawn through its centre, 
down to which the vessel might be loaded. 

He retired from parliamentary life in 1880. 

In. 1890 he published Cattle’^ships, exposing 
the cruelties and dangers of cattle-shipping. 
See Japp, Good Men and True (1890). 

PLINY, (1) Gaius Plinius Secundus (a.d. 23- 
79), the Elder, came of a North Italian stock 
possessing estates at Novum Comum {Como), 
where he was born. He was educated in 
Rome, and when about twenty-three entered 
the army and served in Germany. He became 
colonel of his regiment (a cavalry one), and 
while attentive enough to his military duties 
to write a treatise on the throwing of missiles 
from horseback and to compile a history of 
the Germanic wars, he made a series of 
scientific tours in the region between the Ems, 
Elbe and Weser, and the sources of the 
Danube. Returning to Rome in 52, he 
studied for the bar, but withdrew to Como, 
and devoted himself to reading and author¬ 
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ship. Apparently for the guidance of his 
nephew, he wrote his Slndiosus, a treatise 
defining the culture necessary for the orator, 
and the grammatical work, Dub ins Sermo. 
By Nero he was appointed procurator in 
Spain, and through his brother-in-law’s death 
(71) he became guardian of his sister’s son, 
Pliny the Younger, whom he adopted. 
Vespasian, whom he had known in Germany, 
was now emperor, and was henceforth his 
most intimate friend; but court favour did 
not wean him from study, and he brought 
down to his own time the history of Rome by 
Aufidius Bassus. A model student, amid 
metropolitan distraction he worked assidu¬ 
ously, and by lifelong application filled the 
160 volumes of manuscript which, after using 
them for his Historia Maturalis (77), he 
bequeathed to his nephew. In 79 he was in 
command of the Roman fleet stationed off 
Misenum when the great eruption of Vesuvius 
was at its height. Eager to witness the 
phenomenon as closely as possible, he landed 
at Stabiae {Castellamare), but had not gone 
far when he succumbed to the stifling vapours 
rolling down the hill. His Historia Naturalis 
alone of his many writings survives. Under 
that title the ancients classified everything of 
natural or non-artificial origin. Pliny adds 
digressions on human inventions and in¬ 
stitutions, devoting two books to a history 
of fine art, and dedicates the whole to Titus. 
His observations, made at second-hand, show 
no discrimination between the true and the 
false, between the probable and the marvel¬ 
lous, and his style is inartistic, sometimes 
obscure. But he supplies us with information 
on an immense variety of subjects as to which, 
but for him, we should have remained in the 
dark. 

(2) Gaius Plinius Caeciliiis Secundus 
(a.d. 62-c. 114), the Younger, was born at 
Novum Comum. He wrote a Greek tragedy 
in his fourteenth year, and made such 
progress under Quintilian that he became 
noted as one of the most accomplished men 
of his time. His proficiency as an orator 
enabled him at eighteen to plead in the 
Forum, and brought hint much practice. 
Then he served as military tribune in Syria, 
where he frequented the schools of the Stoic 
Euphrates and of Artemidorus; at twenty- 
five, the earliest possible age, he was quaestor 
Caesaris, then praetor, and afterwards consul 
in 100 A.D., in which year he wrote his 
laboured panegyric of Trajan. In 103-5 he 
was propraetor of the Provincia Pontica, and, 
among other offices, held that of curator 
of the Tiber, chiefly for the prevention of 
floods. He married twice; his second wife, 
Calpurnia, is fondly referred to in one of his 
most charming letters for the many gifts and 
accomplishments with which she sweetened 
his rather invalid life. He died without issue 
about 114. It is to his letters that Pliny owes 
his assured place in literature as a master of 
the epistolatory style. His meaning, though 
never obscure, is generally fuller than his 
expression; and, reading between the lines, 
we discern the features of a truly lovable 
man, much given to hospitality, and always 
pleased to help a less favoured brother, such 
as Suetonius or Martial. We derive from 
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him not a few of our distinctest impressions of 
the life of the upper class in the 1st century; 
above all, it is from his correspondence with 
Trajan that we get our clearest knowledge ol 
how even the most enlightened Rimians 
regarded the then obscure sect of the Chris¬ 
tians and their ‘ depraved and extravagant 
superstition Keil’s text of the Epistles and 
Pa.negyt'iciis (1853) is the best, a useful 
selection with a good commentary was 
published by Church and Brodnbb (I871j. 
Meinioth’s translation of the Letters (1746), 
revised by W. M. L. Hutchinson, is given with 
the text in the Loeb Classical Library 
PLOMER, WOliam Charles Franklin (1903- 
) British writer, born at Pietersburg, 
Transvaal, educated at Rugby, was a farrner 
and trader in South Africa before turning 
author, and also lived a while in Greece and 
Japan. With Roy Campbell (q.v.) he ran a 
South African literary review, and m World 
War II he served at the Admiralty. His 
works include the novels Turbott 
(1926), Sado (1931) and All the Lion (1936); 
collections of short stories J Speak of Africa 
(197>8) and Paper Houses (1929); and 
Collected Poems He edited the diaries 

of Francis Kilvert (q.v.)* See his auto¬ 
biographical (1943). 

PLOTINUS, plo-tf- (205-270), one of the 
first and most original of neoplatonic 
philosophers, born possibly at Lycopolis in 
Egypt, in 242 joined Gordianus’s expedition 
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commentaries were first published in 1571. 
A due monument was erected to him in 
Temple church. 

PLUCKER, Julios (1801-68), German mathe¬ 
matical physicist, born at Elbcrfcld, was 
professor of Mathematics at Bonn (1836) and 
of Physics (1847). He investigated dia¬ 
magnetism, originated the idea of spectrum 
analysis, and in 1859 discovered cathode rays, 
produced by electrical discharges in gases at 
low pressures. 

PLUME, Thomas (1630-1704), English divine, 
born at Maldon, educated at Chelmsford and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, was vicar of 
Greenwich from 1658 and Archdeacon of 
Rochester from 1679. He endowed an 
observatory and the Plumian chair of 
astronomy and experimental philosophy at 
Cambridge, and bequeathed his extensive 
library to the town of Maldon, where it still 
exists intact. See Deed and F’rancis, Cata¬ 
logue of the Plume Library (1959). 

PLUMER, Herbert Charles Onslow, 1st 
Baron (1857-1932), British soldier and 
administrator, served in Sudan (1884), led 
the Rhodesian relief force to Mafeking (1900), 
and greatly distinguished himself as com¬ 
mander of the 2nd army, B.E.F. (1915-18), 
notably at the great attack on Messincs, and 
G.O.C. Italian Expeditionary Force (1917- 
1918). He was made a iicld-marshal in 1919, 
was governor of Malta 1919-24, and high 
commissioner for Palestine 1925-28. See 
Life by C. Harington (1935). 
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and in India, but after the emperor’s assas¬ 
sination in Mesopotamia, barely escaped to 
Antioch. In 244 he settled in Rome and 
became a popular lecturer in neopythagorean 
and neoplatonic doctrines, advocating asceti¬ 
cism and the charms of a contemplative life. 
Many of his wealthy patrons gave away their 
wealth to the poor, freed their slaves in 
response to his appeal of ascetic piety. When 
sixty years old, he attempted to found with 
the help of the emperor Gallienus a platonic 
Republic ’ in Campania, but died at Min- 
turnae. His fifty-four works were edited by 
his pupil Porphyry, or Malchus, who 
arranged them in six groups of nine books or 
Enneads. Plotinus’s system combines the 
various pre-Socratic schools of Greek 
philosophy, Aristotelian metaphysics. Platon¬ 
ism, Stoicism with an oriental theory of 
Emanation. He postulates a trinity, with The 
One, or God at the top. Spirit or intellectual 
principle second and lastly the soul, or author 
of all living things. The last is subdivided 
into an inner and an outer, the first intent 
upwards on spirit, the second facing down to 
the degenerate world of matter. He greatly 
influenced early Christian theology and some 
German idealist schools of philosophy. See 
translations by S. MacKenna (1917), study 
by W. R- Inge (1918) and F. Copleston’s 
History of Philosophy, vol. i (1947). 
PLOWDEN, Edmund (1518-85), English 
Catholic lawyer, was born in Shropshire and 
educated at Cambridge. He sat in parliament 
in the reign of Queen Mary, retiring with 
thirty-nine other members over the question 
of heresy laws. One of the ablest lawyers of 
his day, from 1561 to 1571 he was treasurer 
of the Middle Temple. His excellent 


English divine, born in London, took a 
double-first in 1844 from University College, 
Oxford, and was elected a fellow of Brasenose. 
He became a professor at King’s College, 
London (1853), a prebendary of St Paul’s 
(1863), principal of Queen’s College, Harley 
Street (1875), and Dean of Weils (1881). He 
wrote on theology, verse translations of 
Sophocles, Aeschylus and Dante, besides 
original verse, 

PLUNKET, Wiliiani Cosiyiighaim, 1st Baron 
Plunket (1764-1854), Irish lawyer, born at 
Enniskillen, opposed the Union (1798), 
prosecuted Emmett (1803), and rose to be 
lord chancellor of Ireland (1830-41). 
PLUNKETT, Sir Horace Curzoii (1854-1932), 
Irish agricultural reformer, third son of Lord 
Dunsany, after Eton and Oxford was for ten 
years on a cattle-ranch, and from 1889 pro¬ 
moted agricullnral co-operation in Ireland, 
being the founder in 1894 of the Irish Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society. He was M.P. 
for Dublin Co, (S.) 1892-1900, vice-president 
of the Irish Department of Agriculture 1899- 
1907, and chairman of the Irish Convention 
1917-18. He was a senator of the Irish Free 
State 1922-23. See Life by Digby (1950). 
PLUTARCH, Gr. Floutardios (c. a.d. 46- 
c. 120), Greek historian, biographer and 
philosopher, was born at Chaeroneia in 
Boeotia. His higher education was com¬ 
menced at Athens in 66. He paid more than 
one visit to Rome—once as chargd d^ajfaires 
of his native town—and here gave public 
lectures in philosophy. He spent all his 
mature life at his native place. His extant 
writings comprise his historical works, 
and those which are grouped under the 
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general head of Opera Moralia, To the 
former belong his Parallel Lives —the work 
by which he is best known. These contain a 
gallery of forty-six portraits of the great 
characters of the ages preceding his own. 
They were published in successive books, 
each pair forming one book, and a Greek 
and Roman, with some resemblance between 
their respective careers, being chosen for the 
subject of each. The sequels which come 
after most of the Lives, giving a detailed 
comparison of each warrior, statesman, 
legislator or hero, are regarded as spurious 
by some critics. Plutarch’s Biographies are 
monuments of great literary value for the 
precious materials which they contain, based 
as they are on lost records. The author 
adheres throughout to his professed purpose 
—portraiture of character; he either omits 
or briefly touches upon the most famous 
actions or events which distinguish the career 
of each subject of his biography, holding that 
these do not show a man’s virtues or failings 
so well as some trifling incident, word or jest. 
The other and less known half of his writings 
—the Morals —are a collection of short 
treatises, sixty or more (though certainly not 
all from Plutarch’s hand), upon various 
subjects— Ethics, Politics, History, Health, 
Facetiae, Love-stories, Philosophy and Isis and 
Osiris. Some of the essays breathe quite a 
Christian spirit, although the writer probably 
never heard of Christianity. Ihe nine books 
of his Symposiaca or Table-talk exhibit him 
as the most amiable and genial of boon 
companions; while his dialogue Gryllas 
reveals a remarkable sense of humour. 
Though not a profound thinker, Plutarch 
was a man of rare gifts, and occupies a unique 
place in literature as the encyclopaedist of 
antiquity. There are translations of the 
Lives by the brothers Langhorne and one 
sponsored by Dryden (re-ed. Clough, 1859)— 
neither so scholarly as the French of Jacques 
Amyot (1559), from which Sir Thomas North 
(q.v.) made his version (1579). See Oake- 
smith’s Religion of Plutarch (1902), BiU’s 
Roman Society (1905), Mahaffy’s Silver Age 
of the Greek World (1911). 

POBEDONOSTSEV, Constantin Petrovich, 
-nosPsef (1827-1907), Russian jurist, son 
of a Moscow professor, became himself a 
professor of Civil Law there in 1858 and 
favoured liberal reforms in the law. Later 
he reacted against this, becoming strongly 
opposed to any westernization of Russia, and 
as procurator of the Holy Synod (from 1880) 
was the most uncompromising champion of 
the autocracy and of the supremacy of the 
orthodox church. 

POCAHONTAS (1595-1617), Indian princess, 
daughter of an Indian chief, Powhattan, twice 
saved the life of Captain John Smith (q.v.). 
Cajoled to Jamestown in 1612, she embraced 
Christianity, was baptized Rebecca, married 
an Englishman, John Rolfe (1585-1622), in 
1613, and came to England with him in 1616. 
Having embarked for Virginia, she died off 
Gravesend in March 1617. She left one son, 
and several Virginia families claim descent 
from her. See John Smith, Travels and Works 
(2 vols. 1910). 

PO CHO-I, paw-Ju-ee (772-846), Chinese poet 


under the T’aiig dynasty, was born in Honan, 
of which he became governor in 831. He 
was so noted as a lyric poet that his poems 
were collected by imperial order and engraved 
on stone tablets. 

POCOCKE, (1) Edward (1604—91), English 
orientalist, born at Oxford, was elected a 
fellow of Corpus in 1628. He sailed for 
Aleppo in 1630 as chaplain to the English 
factory, but in 1636 became Oxford professor 
of Arabic, and in 1643 rector of Childrey. 
He was appointed to the chair of Hebrew in 
1648. His main writings were Specimen 
Historiae Arabum (1649) and an edition of 
Abulfaraj’s History (1663). 

(2) Richard (1704-65), English traveller, 
bom at Southampton, studied at Corpus, 
Oxford. Precentor successively of Lismore 
and Waterford, then Archdeacon of Dublin 
(1745), in 1756 he became Bishop of Ossory, 
and had just been translated to Meath when 
he died. His travels, which took up nearly 
nine years of his life, are described in two 
folios, dealing with his four years’ wanderings 
in Syria, Egypt and Mesopotamia (1743-45), 
in_ a volume on his tours in Scotland (Scot. 
Hist. Soc., 1887), in two on England (Camden 
Soc., 1888-89) and in one on Ireland (ed. 
1891)—books that are as dull as they are 
valuable. Pococke was the pioneer of Alpine 
travel; in 1741 he led a dozen Englishmen to 
the valley of Chamonix. 

FODIEBRAD, George of, pod'ye-brat (1420— 
1471), Bohemian king, born at Podiebrad, 
became an adherent of the moderate Hussites. 
When the Catholic barons (1438) carried the 
election of the Emperor Albert 11 to the 
B 9 hemian crown, Podiebrad allied himself 
with the Utraquists in Tabor, who offered it 
to Casimir, king of Poland. After forcing 
Albert to raise the siege of Tabor and retire 
to Prague, Podiebrad became leader of the 
Utraquists, seized Prague (1448), and got 
himself made regent (1453-57) for the young 
king Ladislaus. On Ladislaus’s death, 
Podiebrad was crowned his successor in 1458. 
He succeeded for a while in allaving the 
bitternesses of religious zeal. In "l462 he 
decided to uphold the terms of the cornpactata 
of Prague (1433); this angered Pius II, but 
the emperor restrained him from excom- 
piunicating Podiebrad. The next pope, 
however, Paul II, excommunicated him in 
1466. Matthias Corvinus of Hungary took 
the field to enforce the ban; but Podiebrad 
forced him into a tmee at Wilamow (1469). 
Nevertheless Matthias was crowned king by 
the Catholic barons. Podiebrad left the 
succession to Bohemia to a Polish prince. 
See German works by Jordan (1861) and 
Bachmann (1878), and a French one by 
Denis (1891). 

POE, Edgar Allan (1809-49), American poet 
and story writer, born at Boston, Mass., and 
orphaned in his third year, was adopted by 
John Allan, a wealthy and childless merchant. 
In 1815-20 the family were in England, and 
the boy went to school at Stoke Newington. 
The year 1826 was spent at the University of 
Virginia; but, offended by his dissipation and 
gambling debts, his patron removed him to 
the counting-room, whence he absconded to 
Boston. He published Tamerlane and other 
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Poems (1827), enlisted that same year, and 
rose to be sergeant-major in 1829. Mr Allan 
procured his discharge and after a year’s 
delay his admission to West Point Military 
Academy (July 1830), but the next March he 
was dismissed for deliberate neglect of duty. 
Now he was thrown on his own resources. 
A third edition of his Poems (1831) contained 
‘ Israfel his earliest poem of value, and ‘ To 
Helen Of his life in Baltimore during the 
next two years few records remain. Nearly 
the first earnings of his pen was the $100 
prize won in 1833 by ‘ A MS. found in a 
Bottle From this time he lived with his 
aunt, Mrs Clemm, and wrote for the Saturday 
Visitor. His connection with the Southern 
Literary Messenger began with his tale 
Berenice in March 1835; a few months later 
he went to Richmond as its assistant-editor. 
In May 1836 he married his cousin Virginia. 
For more than a year he worked hard on the 
Messenger. But he was ‘ irregular, eccentric 
and querulous*. He left Richmond in 1837, 
and after a year or less in New York, of 
which the chief fruit was The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym, in 1838 established 
himself in Philadelphia. Here he published 
Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque (1840), 
was connected with Burton’s Gentleman's 
Magazine (1839), and for a year (1842---43) 
edited Graham's Magazine. A second prize 
of $100 was won in 1843 by his wonderful 
story ‘ The Gold Bug In 1844 he removed 
to New York, and in The Evening Mirror 
(January 29, 1845) published ‘ The Raven 
which won immediate fame. On January 30, 
1847, his wife died. ‘The Bells’, ‘The 
Domain of Arnheim the wild ‘ prose poem ’ 
Eureka (1848), and a few minor pieces, belong 
to the brief remainder of his life. He 
attempted suicide in November 1848, and had 
an attack of delirium tremens in June 1849. 
Recovering, he spent over two months in 
Richmond, lecturing there and at Norfolk. 
He became engaged to a lady of means, and 
in September went to wind up his affairs in the 
north. On October 3 he was found in a 
wretched condition in Baltimore, and died in 
the hospital. Weird, wild, fantastic, dwelling 
by choice on the horrible, Poe’s genius was 
yet great and genuine. His short stories show 
great originality, and from some of them, e.g. 

‘ The Murders in the Rue Morgue Poe 
emerges as a pioneer of the modem detective 
story. The chief charm of his poems is 
exquisite melody. He deeply impressed 
Baudelaire and the ‘ Decadents *. See studies 
by Harrison (1903), Woodberry (1909), 
Lauvriere (Paris 1911), Ransome (1915), 
Mauclair (1925), Pope-Hennessy (1934), 
Quinn (1941), Lindsay (1953). 

POERIO, pd-ay’ree-o, name of two Italian 
patriots: 

(1) Carlo (1803-67), born in Naples, in 
1848 became director of police, minister of 
public instruction and deputy for Naples. In 
July 1849 Ferdinand 11 had him arrested, and 
sentenced to twenty-four years in irons; but 
in 1858 shipped him with other prisoners to 
America. They persuaded the captain to land 
them at Cork, and Poerio returned to Turin, 
where he became a member of parliament, 
and in 1861 its vice-president. 


(2) Alessandro (1802-48), brother off]) 
devoted himself to poetry, and fell in battle 
for the liberation of Venice. He was the 
author of the patriotic poem II Misorgimentn 

POGGENDORTF, Joliam Christian (J 796 : 
1877), German physicist and chemist, became 
professor of Chemistry at Berlin from 1834 
He made discoveries in connection witli 
electricity and galvanism, and invented a 
multiplying galvanometer. He was the 
founder of the journal Ammiender Phvsikund 
Chemie in 1824 and its editor until 1874. 

POGGIO, later self-styled Bracdolini, pod-io 
(1380-1459), Florentine humanist, in 1403 
became a secretary to the Roman curia 
At the Council of Constance (HH-ig) 
explored the Swiss and Swabian convents for 
MSS. He recovered MSS. of Quintilian 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Lucretius, Silius 
Italiciis, Vitruvius and others. In 1453 he 
retired to Florence, and became chancellor 
and historiographer to the republic. His 
writings include letters, moral essays, a 
rhetorical Latin History of Florence, a series 
of invectives against contemporaries, and— 
his most famous hook—the Liber Facetianmy 
a collection of humorous stories, mainly 
against monks and secular clergy. See Life 
and Letters by E. Walscr (Leipzig 1916), 
J, A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy (1875), 
and J. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholar¬ 
ship (190^1. 

POINCARE, pwi-kar-ay. (1) Jiiles Henri 
(1854-1912), French mathematician, born at 
Nancy, Academician (1908), was a savant 
eminent in mathematics, physics, mechanics 
and astronomy. His special study was of the 
theory of functions in which ho made 
important advances. As a philosopher he 
wrote Science et hypoth^sc (1903) and Science 
et tnithode (1908), both of which have 
English translations. See study by Dantzig 
(1954). 

(2) Raymond Nicolas Landry (1860-1934), 
French statesman, cousin of (1), born at 
Bar-le-Duc, studied law, became a deputy in 
1887, senator 1903, minister of public 
instruction 1893, 1895, of finance 1894, 
1906, premier 1911-13, 1922-24and 1926-29. 
He was elected president of the Republic in 
1913 remaining in office until 1920. He 
occupied the Ruhr 1923, and liis National 
Union ministry averted ruin in 1926. Mem¬ 
ber of the Academic fran^aise (1909), he 
wrote on literature and politics, Memoirs 
(trans. 1925), and How France is Governed 
a913). 

POINSOT, Louis, pwi-so (1777-1859), French 
mathematician, born in Paris, in 1804 became 
professor of Mathematics at the Lyc6e 
Bonap^te. From 1813 an Academician, he 
wrote Elements de la statique (1803), which 
was an account of his work on the theory of 
couples. 

POISSON, Sim«6on Denis,(1781-1840), 
French mathematician, born at Pithiviers, 
studied medicine but turned to applied 
mathematics and became first professor of 
Mechanics at the Sorbonne. Famous for his 
researches in mathematical physics, he was 
made a peer of France in 1837. 

POITIERS. See Diane de Poitiers. 

POLANYI, Michael (1891- ), Hungarian 
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physical chemist and social philosopher, 
born in Budapest, studied there and at 
Karlsruhe, lectured at Berlin, but emigrated 
to Britain after Hitler’s rise to power and 
was professor of Physical Chemistry (1933- 
1948) and of Social Studies (1948-58) at 
Manchester. He did notable work on 
reaction kinetics and crystal structure, 
published Atomic Reactions (1932) and wrote 
much on the freedom of scientific thought, 
philosophy of science and latterly social 
science, including Personal Knowledge (1958) 
and The Study of Man (1959). He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1944, and awarded the 
American Le Comte du Nouy award (1959) 
for his books on the compatibility of science 
and religion. 

POLE, de la, a family descended from a Hull 
merchant, whose son Michael {c. 1330-89) 
in 1383 became chancellor, in 1385 was made 
Earl of Suffolk, and died an exile in France. 
His grandson, William (1396-1450), was in 
1449 raised to be Duke of Suffolk, having 
since 1445 been practically prime minister. 
His administration was disastrous; and he 
was on his way to a five years’ banishment 
in Flanders when he was intercepted off 
Dover and beheaded. John de la Pole, 
second Duke (1442-91), married Elizabeth, 
sister to Edward IV and Richard III and 
from this marriage sprang John, Earl of 
Lincoln (c. 1464-87), Edmund, Earl of 

Suffolk (c. 1472-1513, executed by Henry 
VIII), two churchmen, four daughters, and 
Richard, on whose death at the battle of 
Pavia (1525) the line became extinct. 

POLE, (1) Reginald (1500-58), ‘ Cardinal of 
England ’, born at Stourton Castle near 
Stourbridge, was the son of Sir Richard Pole 
and Margaret, Countess of Salisbury (1473- 
1541), daughter of the Duke of Clarence and 
niece of Edward IV. At nineteen he went to 
Italy to finish his studies. He returned in 
1527, and was then high in Henry VII I’s 
favour. When the question of the divorce was 
raised, Pole seemed at first disposed to take 
the king’s side; but later expressed disap¬ 
proval, refused the archbishopric of York, 
and, going to Italy in 1532, formed intimate 
friendships with many eminent men eager 
for an internal reformation of the church. In 
1535 he entered into a political correspon¬ 
dence with Charles V, and was now compelled 
by Henry to declare himself, which he did in 
a violent letter to the king, afterwards ex¬ 
panded into the treatise JDe Unitate Ecclesi- 
astica. The king withdrew Pole’s pension 
and preferments. Paul III made him a 
cardinal (1536), and sent him as legate to the 
Low Countries to confer with the English 
malcontents. Henry retaliated by setting a 
price on his head and beheading his mother 
and other relatives. Pole’s several attempts 
to procure the invasion of England were not 
successful. In 1541-42 he was governor of 
the ‘Patrimony of St Peter’; and at the 
Council of Trent (1545) he was one of the 
presidents. In 1549 he was on the point of 
being elected pope; after the election of 
Julius III he lived in retirement until the death 
of Edward VI, when he was commissioned 
to Queen Mary as legate a latere. Pole was 
still only in deacon’s orders, and cherished 
33 


the idea of marrying the queen; but Charles 
V carried the match with his son, Philip of 
Spain. Pole arrived in London in November 
1554, with powers to allow the owners of 
confiscated church property to retain their 
possessions. He absolved parliament and 
country from their schism, and reconciled 
the Church of England to Rome. As long as 
Cranmer lived, Pole would not accept the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, but Pole was 
ordained priest March 1556, and consecrated 
archbishop after Cranmer was burnt. Pope 
Paul IV, indignant at the concessions made 
by authority of his predecessor to the holders 
of church property, revived the accusations of 
heresy formerly brought against Pole. Paul 
IV was, moreover, now at wmr with Spain, 
and could not tolerate Pole as his ambassador 
at the court of Mary. So his legation was 
cancelled, and he was summoned before the 
Inquisition. Mary angrily protested, and the 
pope relented, but would not reinstate Pole. 
When the queen died, November 17, 1558, 
Pole was dangerously ill; he died on the 
same day. It has been disputed how far he 
was responsible for Mary’s persecution of 
Protestants; certainly when Pole became the 
queen’s supreme adviser the persecution 
increased in violence. See his letters, with 
Life (1744), and other Lives by Beccatclli 
(trails. 1690 and 1766), Phillipps (1764-67), 
Hook {Archbishops of Canterbury)^ Zimmer- 
mann (1893), Haile (1910), Schenk (1950). 

(2) 'William (1814-1900), English engineer 
and musician, was born at Birmingham. He 
became professor of Engineering at Bombay 
(1844-47), at University College, London 
(1859-67), and (1871-83) _ was consulting 
engineer in London for the imperial railways 
in Japan. He was a high authority on music 
and whist. 

POLIGNAC, -leen-yak, an ancient French 
family to which belonged Cardinal Melchior 
de Polignac (1661-1742), plenipotentiary of 
Louis XIV at Utrecht (1712) and French 
minister at Rome. A Ducliesse de Polignac 
(1749-93) who died at Vienna, and her 
husband (died at St Petersburg, 1817), 
grand-nephew of the cardinal, were among 
the worst, but unhappily most favoured, 
advisers of Marie Antoinette, and were 
largely responsible for the shameful extra¬ 
vagance of the court. Their son, Auguste 
Jules Armand Marie, Prince de Polignac 
(1780-1847), born at Versailles, at the 
Restoration returned to France and became 
intimate with the Comte d’Artois, afterwards 
Charles X. In 1820 he was made a prince 
by the pope, appointed ambassador at the 
English court in 1823, and in 1829 became 
head of the last Bourbon ministry, which 
promulgated the fatal ordinances that cost 
Charles X his throne. He was condemned 
to imprisonment for life in the castle of Ham, 
but was set at liberty by the amnesty of 1836. 
He took up residence in England, but died in 
Paris. 

POLITIAN, Angelo Ambrogini (1454-94), 
Italian humanist, born at Montepulciano in 
Tuscany, and called Politianus from the Latin 
name of his birthplace, at ten was sent to 
Florence, and made incredible progress in 
the ancient languages. By his sixteenth year 
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he had written brilliant Latin and Greek 
epigrams, at seventeen he began the trans¬ 
lation of the Iliad into Latin hexameters and, 
having secured the friendship of the all- 
powerful Lorenzo de’ Medici (whose sons he 
taught)^ he was soon recognized as the prince 
of Italian scholars. At thirty he became 
professor of Greek and Latin at Florence. 
Lorenzo’s death in 1492 was a serious blow, 
and he mourned his death in a remarkable 
Latin elegy. He himself died in Florence, 
during the temporary supremacy of Savona¬ 
rola, whose religious zeal was directed against 
every principle of that pagan revival which it 
had been the life-work of Lorenzo and 
Politian to forward. Politian was vicious in 
life, but was a scholar of the first rank and a 
poet of high merit Among his works were 
Latin translations of a long series of Greek 
authors, and an excellent edition of the 
Pandects of Justinian. His original works in 
Latin fill a thick quarto, half of which is 
made up of letters: the rest with miscellanies 
in prose and verse. His Orfeo was the first 
secular drama in 1 talian. Sec J. A. Synionds’s 
Renaissance in Italy. 

POLK, (1) James Knox (1795-1849), eleventh 
president of the United States, was born in 
Mecklenburg county, N.C. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1820, and in 1823 was elected a 
member of the legislature of Tennessee, and 
in 1825 returned to congress as a Democrat. 
For five years he was Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. He was in 1839 elected 
governor of Tennessee, and in 1844 elected 
president over Henry Clay, mainly because 
of his ‘ firm ’ attitude with regard to the 
annexation of Texas. In December 1845 
Texas was admitted to the Union, and juris¬ 
diction was extended to the disputed territory. 
The president next forced on hostilities by 
advancing the American army to the Rio 
Grande; the capital was taken in September; 
and by the terms of peace the United States 
acquired California and New Mexico. The 
Oregon boundary was settled by a com¬ 
promise with England. Polk condemned the 
anti-slavery agitation. Polk was devoted to 
the Democratic principles of Jefferson and 
Jackson—state rights, a revenue tariff, 
independent treasury, and strict construction 
of the constitution. See Life by Jenkins 
(1850) and Chase’s History of his adminis¬ 
tration (1850). 

(2) Leonidas (1806-64), American soldier, 
was born, at Raleigh, N.C. Graduating at 
West Point in 1827, he held a commission in 
the artillery, but in 1831 received priest’s 
orders in the Episcopal Church. In 1838 he 
was consecrated a missionary bishop of 
Arkansas, and from 1841 till his death was 
Bishop of Louisiana, even when at the head 
of an army corps. In the civil war he was 
made major-general by Jefferson Davis. At 
Belmont, in November 1861, he was driven 
from his camp by Grant, but finally forced 
him to retire. At Shiloh and Corinth he 
commanded the first corps; promoted 
lieutenant-general, he conducted the retreat 
from Kentucky. After Chickamauga, where 
he commanded the right wing, he was relieved 
command; reappointed (December 
lo63}, he opposed Sherman’s march. He 


was killed reconnoitring on Pine Mountaiii 
See W. M. Polk’s L. Polk, Bishop and General 
(1915 ed.). 

POLLAIUOLO, Antonio, pol-U-wold (1429- 
1498), Florentine goldsmith, medallist, nictal- 
castcr and painter, cast sepulchral monuments 
ill St Peter’s at Rome for Popes Sixtus IV 
and Innocent Ylll. His pictures arc dis¬ 
tinguished for life and vigour. He was one 
of the first painters to study anatomy and 
apply it to his art, and was skilled in suggest¬ 
ing movement. His brother, Pietro (1443- 
1496), was associated with him in his work. 

POLLARD, (1) Albert Frederick (1869-1948), 
English historian, born at Rydc, who, after 
graduating at Oxford, was assistant editor 
of The Diciioiiary of National Biography, 
becoming professor of Constitutional History 
at London University from 1903 to 1931, 
founding in 1920 its Institute of Historical 
Research. From 1908 to 1936 he was a 
fellow of All Souls, Oxford. Among his 
many historical works arc lives of Henry Ylll 
(1902), Thomas Cranmer (1904) and PYolscy 
(1929), A Short History of the Great fVar 
(1920) and Factors in fit tier iccin History 
(1925). The Historical Association was 
founded by him in 1906 and he was editor of 
History from 1916 to 1922, 

(2) Alfred William (1859 1944), Einglish 
scholar and bibliographer, born in London, 
a graduate of Oxford, was an assistant in the 
department of printed books at the British 
Museum and keeper from 1919 to 1924. In 
1915 he was appointed reader in Bibliography 
at Cambridge and professor of English 
Bibliography at London from 1919 to r932. 
An authority on Chancer and Shakespeare, 
his contributions to Shakespearean criticism 
have been invaluable in such scholarly studies 
as his Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (1909) 
and Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates 
(1917). Important earlier work on Chaucer 
had produced A Chaucer Primer (1893) and 
his edition of the Globe Chaucer In 

1926 was completed the Short Title Catalogue 
of English Books, 1475-1640, for which he 
was largely rcsponsible. 

POLLSO, Gaius Asiniiis (76 b.c.-a.d. 4), 
Roman orator, poet and soldier, sided with 
Caesar in the civil war, commanded in Spain, 
and, appointed by Antony to settle the 
veterans on the lands assigned them, saved 
yirgil’s property from confiscation. He 
founded the first public library at Rome, and 
was the patron of Virgil and Horace. His 
orations, tragedies and history have perished 
save for a few fragments. 

POLLITT, Harry (1890 I960), British Com¬ 
munist politician, was born at Droylcsden, 
Lancs, entered a cotton mill at twelve and 
joined the LL.P, at sixteen. Later he became 
a boiler-maker and was a shop-steward by 
the age of twenty-one. He was secretary of 
the National Minority Movement from 1924 
to 1929, when he became secretary of the 
Communist party of Great Britain. A 
stormy deniagogue, he frequently clashed 
with authority, being imprisoned for seditious 
libel in 1925 and being deported from Belfast 
in 1933. During the Spanish War he helped 
to found the British battalion of the Inter¬ 
national Brigade. In 1956 he resigned the 
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secretaryship of the party and became its 
chairman. See his autobiographical Serving 
My Time (1940). 

POLLOCK, (1) an illustrious English family 
descended from David Pollock, saddler 
to George III, of v/hich the following, 
arranged chronologically, were distinguished 
members.—(1) Sir David (1780-1847), eldest 
son of the saddler, chief-justice of Bombay. 
(2) Sir Jonathan Frederick (1783-1870), 
brother of (1), passed from St Paul’s to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated 
in 1806 as senior wrangler. Next year he 
was elected a fellow and called to the bar. 
In 1827 he became K.C.; in 1831 was re¬ 
turned as a Tory for Huntingdon; and was 
successively attorney-general and chief 
baron of the Exchequer. He was knighted 
in 1834, and in 1866 made a baronet. See 
Life by Lord Hanworth (1929). (3) Sir 

George (1786-1872), field-marshal, third son 
of the saddler, entered the East India Com¬ 
pany’s army in 1803. He was engaged at the 
siege of Bhartpur (1805) and in other opera¬ 
tions against Holkar, saw service in the 
Nepal (Gurkha) campaigns of 1814-16, and 
in the first Burmese war (1824-26) won his 
colonelcy. In 1838 he became major-general. 
After the massacre of General Elphinstone 
in Afghanistan the Indian government sent 
him to the relief of Sir Robert Sale in Jelala- 
bad. In April 1842 he forced the Khyber 
Pass and reached Sir Robert Sale, pushed 
on to Kabul, defeated Akbar Khan, and 
recovered 135 British prisoners. Then, 
joined by Nott, he conducted the united 
armies back to India, and was rewarded with 
a G.C.B. and a political appointment at 
Lucknow. He returned to England in 1846, 
was director of the East India Company 
1854-56, was created a field-marshal in 1870 
and a baronet in 1872, and in 1871 was 
appointed constable of the Tower. See 
Life by Low (1873). (4) Sir William Frederick 
(1815-88), eldest son of (2), educated at St 
Paul’s and Trinity, in 1838 was called to the 
bar. He was appointed a master of the 
Court of Exchequer (1846) and Queen’s 
Remembrancer (1874); in 1876 became 
senior master of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature; in 1886 resigned his offices. 
He published a blank-verse translation of 
Dante (1854) and Personal Remembrances 
(1887). (5) Sir Charles Edward (1823-97), 

fourth son of the first baronet, was a baron 
of Exchequer, and from 1875 justice of the 
High Court- (6) Sir Frederick, P.C., K.C. 
(1845-1937), eldest son of (4), third baronet, 
born in London, was educated at Eton and 
Trinity, and in 1868 obtained a fellowship, 
tie was called to the bar in 1871, became 
professor of Jurisprudence at University 
College, London (1882), Corpus professor of 
Jurisprudence at Oxford (1883), professor of 
Common Law in the Inns of Court (1884-90), 
editor of the Law Reports (1895), judge of 
Admiralty Court of Cinque Ports (1914). 
Besides his Spinoza (1880), he published 
Principles of Contract (1875), Digest of the 
Law of Partnership (1877), Law of Torts 
(1887), all of which had many editions, 
Oxford Lectures (1891), History of English 
Law before Edward 1 (with Dr. F. W. Mait¬ 


land, 1895), The Etchingham Letters (with 
Mrs Fuller-Maitland, 1899), and reminis¬ 
cences, Fo/-AG Grandson (1933). (7) Walter 
Herries (1850-1926), younger son of (4), was 
called to the bar in 1874, edited the Saturday 
Review 1884-94, and published Lectures on 
French Poets, Verses of Two Tongues, A Nine 
Metfs Morrice, King Zlib, c&c. (7) Sir Charles 
Edward (1823-97), fourth son of the first 
baronet, was a baron of Exchequer, and from 
1875 justice of the High Court. 

(2) Jackson (1912-56), American artist, 
bom in Cody, Wyoming, wms the first 
exponent of tachism or action painting m 
America. His art developed from surrealism 
to abstract art and the first drip paintings of 
1947. This technique he continued with 
increasing violence and often on huge 
canvases as in One which is seventeen feet 
long. Other striking works include No. 32, 
the black and white Echo and Blue Poles. He 
was killed in a motor accident. 

POLLOK, Robert (1798-1827), Scottish poet, 
born at Muirliouse, Eaglesham, Renfrew¬ 
shire, studied at Glasgow for the Secession 
Church, and in 1824-25 wrote feeble Tales 
of the Covenanters, in 1827 The Course of 
Time, a poetical description of the spiritual 
life of man. Meantime, seized with consump¬ 
tion, he set out for Italy, but died near 
Southampton. See Memoir (1843). 

POLO, Marco (1254-1324), Venetian traveller, 
was born of a noble family at Venice, while 
his father and uncle had gone on a mercantile 
expedition by Constantinople and the Crimea 
to Bokhara and to Cathay (China), where 
they were well received by the great Kublai 
Khan. The Mongol prince commissioned 
them as envoys to the pope, requesting him 
to send 100 Europeans learned in the sciences 
and arts—a commission they tried in vain to 
carry out in Italy (1269). The Polos started 
again in 1271, taking with them young 
Marco, and arrived at the court of Kublai 
Khan in 1275, after travelling by Mosul, 
Baghdad, Khorassan, the Pamir, Kashgar, 
Yarkand and Khotan, Lob Nor, and across 
the desert of Gobi, to Tangut and Shangtu. 
The khan took special notice of Marco, and 
erelong sent him as envoy to Yunnan, 
northern Burma, Karakorum, Cochin-China 
and Southern India. For three years he 
served as governor of Yang Chow, and 
helped to reduce the city of Saianfu. The 
khan long refused to think of the Polos 
leaving his court; but at length, in the train 
of a Mongol princess, they sailed by Sumatra 
and Southern India to Persia, finally reaching 
Venice in 1295. They brought with them 
great wealth in precious stones. In 1298 
Marco was in command of a galley at the 
battle of Curzola, where the Venetians were 
defeated by the Genoese, and he was a 
prisoner for a year at Genoa. Here it was 
once thought that he dictated to another 
captive, one Rusticiano of Pisa, an account 
of his travels. It is now believed that he had 
his notes which he had written for Kublai 
sent to him from Venice and that Rusticiano 
helped to make a record from them. After 
his liberation he returned to Venice, where he 
died. Marco Polo’s book consists of: (1) a 
Prologue, the only part containing personal 
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narrative; and (2) a long series of chapters 
descriptive of notable sights, manners of 
different states of Asia, especially that of 
ICublai Khan, ending with a dull chronicle of 
the internecine wars of the house of Genghis 
during the second half of the 13th century. 
Nothing disturbs the even tenor of his 
narrative. His invaluable work contains not 
a few too marvellous tales (such as those of 
the Land of Darkness, the Great Roc, &c.). 
Ramusio (1485-1557) assumed that it was 
written in Latin, Marsden supposed in the 
Venetian dialect, Baldelli-Boni showed (1827) 
that it was French. There exists an old 
French text, published in 1824, which Yule 
believed the nearest approach to Marco’s 
own oral narrative. See Sir Henry Yule’s 
edition (1871; new ed. 1921), containing a 
faithful English translation from an eclectic 
text, an exhaustive introduction, and notes; 
also R. Latham’s Travels of Marco Polo 
(Penguin 1958). 

POLYBIUS, -lib' {c. 205-c. 123 b.c.), 

Greek historian, born at Megalopolis, 
was one of the 1000 noble Achaeans who, 
after the conquest of Macedonia in 168, were 
sent to Rome and detained in honourable 
captivity. Polybius was the guest of Aemilius 
Paulus himself, and became the close friend 
of his son, Scipio Aemilianus, who helped 
him to collect materials for his great historical 
work. In 151 the exiles were permitted to 
return to Greece; Polybius, however, soon 
rejoined Scipio, followed him in his African 
campaign, and was present at the destruction 
of Carthage in 146. The war between the 
Achaeans and Romans called him back to 
Greece, and, after the taking of Corinth, he 
used all his influence to procure favourable 
terms for the vanquished. In furtherance of 
his historical labours he undertook journeys 
to Asia Minor, Egypt, Upper Italy, southern 
France and even Spain. His history, the 
design of which was to show how and why 
it was that all the civilized countries of the 
world fell under the dominion of Rome, 
covers the period 221-146 b.c. The greater 
part has perished; of forty books only the 
first five are preserved complete, but the plan 
of the whole is fully known. The merits of 
Polybius are the care with which he collected 
his materials, his love of truth, his breadth of 
view, and his sound judgment; but his tone 
is didactic and dull. See Mahaffy, The Greek 
World under Poman Sway (1890), Laqueur’s 
Polybius (1913), and commentary by Walbank 
(1956). 

POLYCARP (c. 69-c. 155), one of the ‘ Apos¬ 
tolic Fathers % was bishop at Smyrna during 
the earlier half of the 2nd century. He 
bridges the little-known period between 
the age of his master the Apostle John and 
that of his own disciple Irenaeus. His 
parentage was probably Christian. Ephesus 
had become the new home of the faith, and 
there Polycarp was ‘ taught by apostles 
John above all, and ‘ lived in familiar inter¬ 
course with many that had seen Christ ’ He 
was intimate with Papias and Ignatius. At 
the close of his life Polycarp visited Rome to 
discuss the vexed question of the time for 
commemorating the Passion; and he 
returned to Smyrna, only to win the martyr’s 


crown in a persecution which broke out 
during a great festival. The fire, it was said 
arched itself about the martyr, and he had to 
be dispatched with a dagger. The graphic 
Letter of the Sniyiiiacans tells the story of the 
martyrdom. The only writing of Polycarp 
extant is the Epistle to the Philippians 
incomplete in the original Greek, but com¬ 
plete in a Latin translation. Somewhat 
commonplace in itself, it is of great value for 
questions of the canon, the origin of the 
church, and the Ignatian epistles. See 
Gebhardt’s Patruni ApostoL Opera (1876) 
and Lightfool’s Apostolic Fathers^ nart ii 
(2ncl ed. 1889). . P t n 

POLYCLITUS, -A7/' (5th cent, b.c.), Greek 
sculptor from Samos, contemporary with 
Phidias. He was highly thought of by Pliny 
especially for his bronze Doryphoms, whida 
he deemed perfect sculpture. See Gardner’s 
Six Greek Sculptors (1910). 

POLYCRATES, po-lik'ra-ieez, ‘tyrant’ of 
Samos c. 536-522 n.r., conquered several 
islands and towns on the Asiatic mainland 
and made alliance with Amasis, king of 
Egypt. According to Herodotus, Amasis, 
thinking him too fortunate, wrote advising 
him to throw away his most valuable pos¬ 
session, and so avert the spleen of the gods. 
Polycrates cast a precious signet-ring into the 
sea, but next day a fisherman brought him a 
fish with the ring in its belly. It was quite 
clear to Amasis now that Polycrates was a 
doomed man, and he broke olF the alliance. 
Polycrates yet successfully defied an attack 
from Spartans, Corinthians, and disafiected 
Samians, but was enticed to Magnesia by a 
Persian satrap, seized, and crucified. 
POLYDORE VERGIL. Sec ViiRGiL. 
POLYGNOTUS (5th cent, b.c.), a Greek 
painter born in the isle of Thasos, was the 
first to give life and character to painting. 
His principal works were at Athens, Delphi 
and Plataea. 

POMBAL, Sebastian Jose dc Carvalho e 
Mello, Marquis of (1699-1782), Portuguese 
statesman, was born near Coimbra. In 1739 
he was sent as ambassador to London and to 
Vienna. Appointed secretary for foreign 
affairs (1750), he reattached many crown 
domains unjustly alienated; at the great 
Lisbon earthquake (1755) he showed great 
calmness and rcsoxircc, and next, year was 
made prime minister. He sought to subvert 
the tyranny of the church, opposed the 
intrigues of nobles and Jesuits, and in 1759 
banished the Jesuits. He established elemen¬ 
tary schools, reorganized the army, intro¬ 
duced fresh colonists into the Portuguese 
settlements and established East India and 
Brazil companies. The tyranny of the 
Inquisition was broken. Agriculture, com¬ 
merce and finance were improved- In 1758 
he was made Count of Oeyras, in 1770 
Marquis of Pombal. On the accession of 
Maria I (1777), who was under clerical 
influence, the ‘ Great Marquis ’ lost his 
offices. See books by G. Moore (1819), 
John Smith (1843), Carnota (trans. 1871) and 
M. Cheke (1938). 

POMPADOUR, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, 
Marquise de (1721-64), mistress of Louis XV, 
was born in Paris, and was supposed to be 
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the child of Le Norniant de Tournehem, a 
wealthy fermier-generaL She grew up a 
woman of remarkable grace, beauty and wit. 
In 1741 she was married do Le Normant’s 
nephew, Le Normant d’Etoiles, became a 
queen of fashion, attracted the eye of the 
icing at a ball, was installed at Versailles, and 
ennobled as Marquise de Pompadour. She 
assumed the entire control of public affairs, 
for twenty years swayed the whole policy of 
the state, and lavished its treasures on her 
own ambitions- She reversed the traditional 
policy of France because Frederick the Great 
lampooned her, filled all public offices with 
her nominees, and made her own creatures 
ministers of France. Her policy was disas¬ 
trous, her wars unfortunate—the ministry of 
Choiseul was the only fairly creditable 
portion of the reign. She founded the Ecole 
Militaire and the royal factory at Sevres. A 
lavish patroness of the arts, she heaped her 
bounty upon poets and painters. She held 
her difficult position to the end, and retained 
the king’s favour by relieving him of all 
business, by diverting him with private 
theatricals, and at last by countenancing his 
debaucheries- The Memoires (1766) are 
not genuine. See Studies by Capefigue 
(1858), Campardon (1867), Goncourt (new ed. 
1927), H- N. Williams (1902), P. de Nolhac 
(1904, 1913), Tinayre (1925), Trouncer 

(1937), N. Mitford (1958); Beaujoint’s 
Secret Memoirs (1885); but esp. her Cor re s- 
pondance. ed. Malassis (1878), ed. Bonhomme 
(1880). 

POMPEY, Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus (106- 
48 B.C.), at seventeen fought in the Social 
War against Marius and Cinna. He sup¬ 
ported Sulla, and destroyed the remains of 
the Marian faction in Africa and Sicily. He 
next drove the followers of Lepidus out of 
Italy, extinguished the Marian party in Spain 
under Sertorius (76-71), and annihilated the 
remnants of the army of Spartacus. He was 
now the idol of the people, and was elected 
consul for the year 70. Hitherto Pompey had 
belonged to the aristocratic party, but 
latterly he had been looked upon with 
suspicion, and he now espoused the people’s 
cause and carried a law restoring the tribuni- 
cian power to the people. He cleared the 
Mediterranean of pirates; conquered Mithri- 
dates of Pontus, Tigranes of Armenia, and 
Antiochus of Syria, subdued the Jews and 
captured Jerusalem, and entered Rome in 
triumph for the third time in 61. But now his 
star began to wane. Henceforward he was 
distrusted by the aristocracy, and second to 
Caesar in popular favour. When the senate 
declined to accede to his wish that his acts 
in Asia should be ratified he formed a close 
intimacy with Caesar, and the pair, with the 
plutocrat Crassus, formed the all-powerful 
‘ First Triumvirate ’. Porapey’s acts in Asia 
were ratified, and his promises to his troops 
fulfilled; Caesar’s designs were gained; and 
Caesar’s daughter, Julia, was given in 
marriage to Pompey. Next year Caesar 
repaired to Gaul, and for nine years carried 
on a career of conquest, while Pompey was 
wasting his time at Rome. Jealousies arose 
betwixt the two, and Julia died in 54. Pom¬ 
pey now returned to the aristocratic party. 


Caesar was ordered to lay down his office, 
which he consented to do if Pompey would do 
the same. The senate insisted on uncon¬ 
ditional resignation, otherwise he would be 
declared a public enemy. But crossing the 
Rubicon, Caesar defied the senate and its 
armies. The story of the war is recorded at 
Caesar. After his final defeat at Pharsalia in 
48, Pompey had fled to Egypt, when he was 
murdered. His younger son, Sextus, secured 
a fleet, manned largely by slaves and exiles, 
and, occupying Sicily, ravaged the coasts of 
Italy. But in 36 he was defeated at sea by 
Agrippa, and in 37 slain at Mitylene. 

PONCE DE LEON, pon'thay Tuay lay-on', 

(I) Juan (1460-1521), Spanish explorer, born 
at San Servas in Spain, was a court page, 
served against the Moors, and became 
governor, first of part of Hispaniola, then 
(1510-12) of Porto Rico. On a quest for the 
fountain of perpetual youth, he discovered 
Florida in March 1512, and was made 
governor, but failed to conquer his new 
subjects, retired to Cuba, and died there 
from the wound of a poisoned arrow. See 
Life by A. Bell (1925). 

(2) Luis (1527-91), Spanish monk, scholar 
and poet, born at Granada, in 1544 entered 
the Augustinian order, and became professor 
of Theology at Salamanca in 1561. In 
1572-76 he was imprisoned by the Inquisition 
for his translation and interpretation of the 
Song of Solomon; but shortly before his 
death he became general of his order. His 
poetical remains, published in 1631, comprise 
translations from Virgil, Horace and the 
Psalms; his few original poems are lyrical 
masterpieces. See German monographs by 
Wilkens (1866) and Rcusch (1873); also a 
Spanish Life by Blanco Garcia (1904). 

PONCEILET, Jean Victor, po-se-Iay (1788- 
1867), French engineer-officer and geometri¬ 
cian, was born at Metz. His Traits des 
propriites projectives des figures (1822) gives 
him an important place in the development of 
projective geometry. He became professor 
of Mechanics at Metz and Paris. 

PONCHIELLI, Amilcare, pon-kyel'Iee (1834- 
1886), Italian composer, born at Paderno 
Fasolare near Cremona, wrote La Gioconda 
(1876) and other operas. 

POND, John (1767-1836), English astrono¬ 
mer-royal from 1811, improved methods 
and instruments of observation at Greenwich. 
His work was notable for its extreme accu¬ 
racy. 

PONIATOWSKI, pon-ya-tof'skee^ name of a 
princely family of Poland: 

(1) Joseph Antony (1762-1813), nephew of 

(3), was born in Warsaw and trained in the 
Austrian army. In 1789 the Polish Assembly 
appointed him commander of the army of 
the south, with which he gained brilliant 
victories over the Russians (1792); and he 
commanded under Kosciusko (1794). When 
the duchy of Warsaw was constituted (1807), 
he was appointed minister of war and 
commander-in-chief. In 1809, during the 
war between Austria and France, he invaded 
Galicia. Three years later with a large body 
of Poles he joined Napoleon in his invasion of 
Russia, and distinguished himself at Smolensk 
at Borodino, and at Leipzig, where, in 
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covering the French retreat, he was drowned 
in the Elster. ^ 

(2) Stanislas (1677-1762), father of (3), 
joined Charles XII of Sweden in supporting 
Stanislas Leszczynski and later under Augus¬ 
tus II and III was appointed to several 
administrative posts in Lithuania and Poland. 

(3) Stanislas Augustes (1732-98), son of 
(2), last king of Poland, in St Petersburg in 
1755 while in the suite of the British ambas¬ 
sador became much favoured by the Empress 
Catherine. Largely through her influence 
he was elected king in 1764, though not fitted 
to rule the country at such a crisis. Frederick 
the Great, who had gained the consent of 
Austria to a partition of Poland, made like 
proposal to Russia, and the fost partition 
was effected in 1772. The diet tried, too 
late, tO’ introduce reforms. The intrigues of 
discontented nobles led again to Russian 
and Prussian intervention, and^ a second 
fruitless resistance was followed in 1793 by 
a second partition. The Poles now became 
desperate; a general rising took place 
(1794), the Prussians were driven out, 
and the Russians were several times routed. 
But Austria now appeared on the scene, 
Kosciusko was defeated, Warsaw was taken, 
and the Polish monarchy was at an end. 
Stanislas resigned his crown (1795), and died 
at St Petersburg. 

PONSONBY, Sarah. See Butler (3). 

PONT, Timothy (c. 1560-1630), Scottish 

cartographer, the son of Robert Pont (1524- 
1606), a celebrated Edinburgh minister, 
graduated at St Andrews in 1584, became 
minister of Dunnet (1601), and in 1609 sub¬ 
scribed for 2000 acres of forfeited lands in 
Ulster. He first projected a Scottish atlas, 
and personally surveyed all the counties and 
isles of the kingdom. His collections were 
rescued from destruction by Sir John Scot 
of Scotstarvet, and his maps, revised by 
Robert Gordon of Straloch, appeared in 
Blaeu’s Theatrum Orbis Terrarum (1654). 
See Dobie’s Cunninghame Topographised by 
Pont (1876). 

PONTIAC (d. 1769), chief of the Ottawa 
Indians, in 1763 organized a conspiracy 
against the English garrisons, and for five 
months besieged Detroit. He was murdered 
by an Indian in 1769. See F. Parkman, 
History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac (1851). 
PONTOPPIDAN, (1) Erik (1698-1764), 
Danish theologian, born at Aarhus, profes¬ 
sor of Theology at Copenhagen (1738), 
Bishop of Bergen (1747), wrote Annaies 
Ecclesiae Danicae Diplomaticae, a Danish 
topography, a Norwegian glossary, and 
Norge s Naturlige Historie (trans. 1755), 
describing the Kraken (sea-serpent), &c. 

(2) Henrik (1857-1944), Danish novelist, 
bom a pastor’s son at Fredericia, trained as 
an engineer but turned to writing. Among his 
novels were Land of Promise (1891-95), 
Lykke-Per (1898-1904) and The Realm of the 
Dead (1912-16). He was a Nobel prizeman 
(1917). See his memoirs Back to Myself 
(1941). 

PONTORMO, Jacopo da (1494-1552), Floren¬ 
tine painter, whose family name was Carucci. 
He was a pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, Piero 
di Cosimo and Andrea del Sarto. His works 
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included frescoes, notably of the Passion 
(1522-25), in the Ccrtosa near Florence. 
The Deposition (c. 1525), which forms the 
altar-piece in a chapel in Sta Felicita, 
Florence, is possibly his masterpiece. This 
and much of his later work shows the in¬ 
fluence of Michelangelo. He also painted 
portraits and the Medici villa at Poggio a 
Caiano was partly decorated by him. 

POOLE, (1) Paul Falconer (1807 79), English 
painter, born at Bristol, was self-taught and 
his work, mainly of historical subjects, was 
very popular during his life. He was elected 
an A.R.A. in 1846, an R.A. in 1861. 

(2) Reginald Stuart (1832-95), English 
archaeologist, bom in London, lived in Cairo 
from 1842 to 1849, beconring an eminent 
Egyptologist. He was keeper of coins at the 
British Museum from 1870. He was a 
nephew of E. W. Lone (q.v.). 

(3) William Frederick (182!-94), American 
librarian, born at Salem, Mass., graduated 
at Yale in 1849. There in 1848 he published 
an Index of Periodical Literature, to which 
supplements were later added. In 1856-69 
he was librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, 
and from 1888 of the Newberry Library at 
Chicago. 

POPE, (1) Alexander (1688-1744), English 
poet, was the son of a London linen-draper 
who retired in the year the poet was born and 
finally settled at Binficld in Windsor Forest, 
which is as much associated with the poet’s 
name as Twickenham in later years. The 
family was Catholic, and this meant a 
haphazard schooling for Pope. Fie made 
up for it by his reading, chiefly of the English 
poets, but he also insisted on going to 
London at fifteen to be taught Italian and 
French and was therefore fairly well equipped 
for his literary career. In London, he was 
patronized by the elderly wits Wycherley and 
Walsh, who passed on his precocious verse, 
chiefly pastorals and modernizations of 
Chaucer, after the example of Drydon’s 
Fables, to the fashionable wits Congreve, 
Garth and ‘Granville the polite’, so that 
when his first fruits appeared in Tonson’s 
Miscellany (1709), that is, his four pastorals 
and one of his Chaucer adaptations, there 
was a friendly audience of ‘ the great ’ to 
welcome them. Here at the very entrance to 
his career begins the literary vendetta which 
poisoned his existence. The Miscellany also 
contained Ambrose Philips’ much inferior 
pastorals which Addison or one of his 
whiggish henchmen was to praise in the 
Guardian at the expense of Pope. Politics 
bedevilled everything then, especially when 
the question of the succession loomed ahead. 
Meanwhile Pope moved between London, 
where he cut a dash, and the Forest, where he 
was familiar with the Catholic gentry, above 
all with the Blounts, Teresa and Martha. His 
spirits then can be judged by the lovely poem 
he wrote for Teresa on her leaving London 
after George I’s coronation, though Martha 
turned out to be his ‘ real flame ’ and life-long 
companion. Pope’s next publication was An 
Essay on Criticism (1711), in which he con¬ 
trived to express the dull matter of neo¬ 
classic art in witty and quotable couplets. 
Unfortunately he introduced a sneer at the 
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formidable old critic and playwright John 
Dennis (‘ But Appius reddens at each word 
you speak ’), and this started a new vendetta 
in which Pope could not hope to be victor, 
for Dennis stooped to abuse of his deformed 
person—a mortalblowto the poet. Addison’s 
appreciation of the Essay on Criticism, 
conveyed in a paper in The Spectator, was no 
doubt balm to his hurt mind, but politics 
were soon to bedevil what was a genuine 
regard on both sides. Windsor Forest (1713) 
is a fine descriptive poem marred for some 
readers by its periphrastic jargon, which 
however does not frighten us so much today 
as it did earlier critics. The Rape of the Lock 
appeared in Tonson’s Miscellanies in 1712. 
THiis first version of the poem, in two cantos, 
was enlarged into mock-epical form in the 
five-canto version of 1714. Wit and gaiety 
never shone brighter and the susceptibilities 
aroused by it in the lady were much exag¬ 
gerated. Pope now turned to translation to 
settle his finances. In 1715 he started on 
the Iliad and followed up by the inferior 
Odyssey, much of it the work of hacks. 
Altogether he made nine thousand pounds 
by his labours which assisted him to build 
and lay out his villa at Twickenham (1718). 
Thanks to Homer, he ‘ could thrive/indebted 
to no prince or peer alive ’ which may, as 
Mr Bonamy Dobree says, be an early 
repudiation of patronage. The translation, 
however, was the cause of fresh offence. 
Addison declined to revise the first book of 
Pope’s Iliad on the grounds that a better 
Grecian (and a whig), Thomas Tickell, had 
already engaged his interest. This was the 
last straw. Pope now intermittently worked 
at the great satirical lines on ‘ Atticus ’, to 
which he gave final and deadly form in the 
Epistle to Doctor Arbuthnot, first published 
in 1734. If any of his poems could persuade 
us that Pope was a romantic diverted to 
satire by the rage of enemies it is the Epistle 
of Eloisa to Abelard and the Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady which 
appeared in his Works (1717), which also 
contained the final form of The Rape of the 
Lock, with the added speech of Clarissa. 
The romantic setting of Eloisa to Abelard 
and the genuine expression of passion are 
less successfully repeated in The Elegy, the 
close of which is neo-classic poetizing, but the 
poem is moving too, though the actual 
occasion on which it was based misled the 
author. In 1717 his father died and Pope 
moved with his mother to Twickenham, 
where his new villa engaged him, on a 
miniature scale, in all the delights of 18th- 
century artificial gardening. It wms destined 
to become an occasional meeting place for 
the Tory lords who now began to revive in 
spirit after their defeat in 1714. The wits also 
frequented the poet; though Swift was in 
Ireland, there were still Dr Arbuthnot and 
Gay. Whilst he was working on his trans¬ 
lations he ignored the attacks of the Grub 
Street critics. Thereafter he was free to 
settle accounts with those who concentrated 
on his lack of Greek when they were not 
abusing his person. There was also his 
edition of Shakespeare (1725), which had the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of our first 


Shakespearian scholar, Lewis Theobald, who 
exposed Pope’s errors in a pamphlet, Shake¬ 
speare Restored (1726), and so qualified for 
the place of hero in the first version of The 
Diinciad, which was a round-up of his tormen¬ 
tors. Beside personal pique, however, there 
was the awareness, which he shared with 
Swift (who visited him in 1726 and again in 
1727) of a catastrophic decline in standards. 
Both these great writers were humanists of 
the older type who regarded the new science 
and talk about progress and enlightenment as 
barbarous. Hence Gulliver, hence^ The 
Dunciad in the same year, 1726. It is too 
unpleasant by modern standards to please, 
but has some fine passages. It pales, however, 
before the fourth part, which was added in 
1742, and is one of the most brilliant satires 
on pedantry and social fads ever written. 
It is also capital fun, though the splendid 
close is no laughing matter. It is indeed a 
devastating attack on what we call scientific- 
humanism. The Essay on Man followed, and 
with it as pendants his four Moral Essays viz. 
Of the Knowledge and Characters of Men; 
Of the Characters of Women ; and two Of the 
Uses of Riches. The Ej on Man has been 
rather unfairly censured for its second-hand 
philosophy, but Pope only did what Tennyson 
did for his day; he popularized learned 
notions and attitudes and gave to them 
brilliant expression. The two poems Of the 
Use of Riches are concerned with contem¬ 
porary taste in laying out great seats. Of 
the Characters of Women contains the terrible 
attacks on the Duchess of Marlborough and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu who ran in 
couple with Lord Hervey in the sport of 
Pope-baiting- He now gathered himself 
together for his supreme work which makes 
nonsense of the view that he was a romantic 
at heart. Bolingbroke is said to have 
directed him to the adaptation of the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace, whose situation vis-a- 
vis the dunces resembled Pope’s own. In 
1733 he modernized the first epistle of the 
second book, then he proceeded to the 
second of the same book and finished his 
imitations of Horace with two of the satires. 
Later, to make a book of it, he added two 
of Donne’s satires (unfortunately not the 
splendid third) and for a prologue chose the 
glorious Epistle to Arbuthnot, which is at 
once an apologia and a summing-up of 
themes in the satires. For an epilogue he 
employed two political dialogues, One 
Thousand Seven Hundred & Thirty Eight, which 
reflected the growing hopes of the Tory party 
with its patriotic slogans. The Satires and 
Epistles of Horace Imitated in its final form 
is the greatest work of our greatest verse 
satirist. Pope had much to depress him in 
these years—ill-health, rancorous abuse, the 
death or absence of his friends. His beloved 
Gay died in 1732, his mother and his intimate 
Arbuthnot the following year. Bolingbroke 
left England for a second exile in 1735, Swift 
was in Ireland. The affection he expresses 
for these and other friends relieves the acri¬ 
mony of his personal satire. The story of his 
publication of his Letters is both comic and 
scandalous. He employed the usual com¬ 
plaint of piracy (Curll had produced an 
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edition in 1735) to excuse the unusual 
course of publishing his own letters in 1737, 
collected from all his correspondents but 
shamefully manipulated. Two years later 
he completed the work by including the 
letters to Swift which he secured by the usual 
subterfuges. It is clear that he wanted to 
present himself to posterity in the^ most 
favourable light, as he had done in the 
Epistle to Arbiithnot. The standard edition 
of the poems was that by Elwin and Court- 
hope (1887-89) but now superseded by the 
Twickenham edition, general editor John 
Butt, six vols. (1932 et seq.). Prose Works, 
ed. Norman Ault (1936 et seq.). The Elwin 
and Courthope edition provided a Life, 
but much more understanding and detailed is 
Professor G. Sherburn’s The Early Career of 
Alexander Tope (1934) and his later work on 
the poet. Dame Edith Sitwell’s study is more 
intuitive than critical. G. Tillotson attempted 
a revaluation of Pope (1938), and has written 
several other studies. See also Norman 
Ault’s New Light on Pope (1949). Bonamy 
Dobree’s Alexander Pope (1951) is the best 
short study of Pope. 

(2) Jofm (1822-92), American army 
commander, born in Louisville, Ky., gradu¬ 
ated at West Point in 1842, and served with 
the engineers in Florida (1842-44) and in the 
Mexican war. He was exploring and 
surveying in the west till the civil war, when 
as brigadier-general in 1861 he drove the 
guerillas out of Missouri. As major-general 
he commanded the Army of the Mississippi 
(1862) and then that of Virginia, but was 
defeated at the second battle of Bull Run. 
He was transferred to Minnesota, where he 
kept the Indians in check, and held com¬ 
mands until 1886, when he retired. 
POPHAM, Sir John (c. 1531-1607), English 
lawyer, born at Huntworth near Bridgwater, 
became^ Speaker in 1580 and lord chief- 
justice in 1592. He presided at the trial of 
Guy Fawkes. 

POPOY, Aleksandr Stepanovich (1859-1905), 
Russian physicist, claimed by his countrymen 
to be the inventor of wireless telegraphy, was 
the first to use a suspended wire as an aerial. 
POPPER, Karl Raimund (1902- ), Austrian 
philosopher, born in Vienna, studied at the 
university there and published for the ‘ Vienna 
Circle ’ of logical positivists, of which he 
was not a member, even in some ways an 
opponent, the greatest modern work in 
scientific methodology, Die Logik der 
Forschung (1934) ‘The Logic of Scientific 
Discovery ’ (trans. with postscript, 1958), in 
which he refuted the long-established 
Baconian principles of scientific method and 
argued that testing hypotheses by selective 
experimentation rather than proof was the 
essence of scientific induction. For Popper, 
to be scientific, a theory must in principle 
be falsifiable, not verifiable in the logical 
positivist sense, and this criterion marks off 
a genuine science, such as physics, from what 
he calls the ‘ pseudo-sciences ’, such as 
Marxian economics and Freudian psychology 
which instead of challenging falsification 
impose a rigid finality from the outset. 
Popper left Vienna shortly before Hitler’s 
Anschluss,, lectured at Canterbury College, 


New Zealand (1937-45), when he became 
first reader in Logic (1945^48) then professor 
of Logic and Scientific Method at the London 
School of Economics. Philosophical attempts 
to reduce history to a predetermined pattern 
he exposed in articles in li'canoniica (1945-48) 
republished under the title 77ie Poverty of 
Jiistoricism (1957), and in the brilliant 
philosophical polemic. The Open Societv and 
Its Enemies (1945), written in the heat of the 
second World War, in which he ruthlessly 
examines all the great philosophical systems 
with totalitarian implications in political 
theory from Plato to Karl Marx. Sec his 
philosophical autobiography in British Philo- 
sophv in the Mid-Centiir\\ ed. C. A. Mace 
(1957). 

POPSKL See Phniakoff. 

PORDAGE, John. Sec Boeiimr. 

PORDENONE, 11, por-ciay-nd' nay (1483- 
1539), the name given to the Italian religious 
painter, Giovanni Antonio Licinio, who was 
born at Corticclli near Pordenonc. In 1535 
he settled at Venice, and in 15.38 was sunv 
moned by the duke to Ferrara. Ho painted 
frescoes in the cathedral at Cremona and in 
Sta Maria da Campagna at Piacenza. 

PORPHYRY (c, A.D. 233 -304), Ncoplatonist, 
bom at Tyre or Batanca, is said, improbably, 
to have been originally a Christian. He 
studied at Athens under Longinus, and about 
263 at Rome under Plotinus. In Sicily he 
wrote his once celebrated treatise against the 
Christians, now lost. Ho then returned to 
Rome, and taught there. Me was a volumin¬ 
ous writer, and a capable, earnest, high- 
minded man. His philosophy keeps close to 
life and practical duties, its object the 
salvation of the soul, to be dTected by the 
extinction of impure desires through strict 
asceticism and knowledge of God. His chief 
writings arc the Lives of Plotinus and 
Pythagoras, Sententiae, De Ahsfinentia, and 
the Epistola ad Marcellatn, addressed to his 
wife. See monograph by Bouillct (1864) and 
Alice Zimmern’s translation of Porphyry to 
his Wife Marcella (1896). 

POR.PORA, Niccolii Antonio (1686-1766), 
Italian composer and teacher of singing 
born in Naples, established a school for 
singing, from which came many famous 
singers. During 1725-55 he was in Dresden, 
Venice, London (1734-36) and Vienna 
(where he taught Flaydn), composing operas 
and teaching. He figures in George Sand’s 
Consuelo. 

PORSCEIE, Ferdinand (1875-1951), German 
automobile designer, born at Hafersdorf, 
Bohemia, designed cars for Daimler and 
Auto Union, but set up his own independent 
studio in 1931 and in 1934 produced the 
plans for a revolutionary type of cheap car 
with engine in the rear, to which the Nazis 
gave the name Volkswagen (‘People’s car’) 
and which they promised to mass-produce 
for the German worker. After World War 
II it proved a record-breaking commodity in 
the export market, 

PORSON, Richard (1759-1808), English 
scholar, was born at East Ruston in Norfolk, 
son_ of the parish clerk. A neighbouring 
squire sent him to Eton. In 1778 he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was elected a 
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scholar, won the Craven Scholarship and the 
first chancellor’s medal, and in 1782 was 
elected a fellow. He now began to contribute 
to reviews; his Notae breves ad Toupii 
Emendationes in Suidarn (1790) carried his 
name beyond England. In 1787 appeared in 
the Gentleman"s Magazine his three sarcastic 
letters on Hawkins’s Life of Johnson', and 
during 1788-89 his far more famous letters 
on the Spurious Verse 1 John v, 7, which 
brought him no little odium. In 1792 his 
fellowship ceased to be tenable by a layman, 
and friends raised for him a fund of £100 a 
year; he was also appointed to the regius 
professorship of Greek at Cambridge, _ an 
office worth £40 a year. In 1795 he edited 
Aeschylus, and in 1797-1801 four plays of 
Euripides. He married in 1796, but his wife 
died five months later. In 1806 he was 
appointed librarian of the London Institution, 
but neglected his duties. Two years later he 
was struck down with apoplexy and died. 
Person possessed a stupendous memory, 
unwearied industry, great acuteness, fearless 
honesty, and masculine sense, but was 
hindered all his life by poverty, ill-health, 
dilatoriness and fits of intemperance. He 
achieved little, besides the works already 
named, but a few bons mots, some brilliant 
emendations, and the posthumous Adversaria 
(1812), notes on Aristophanes (1820), the 
lexicon of Photius (1822), Pausanias (1820) 
and Suidas (1834). His Tracts and Criticisms 
were collected by Kidd (1815). See Selby 
Watson’s Life of him (1861), Clarke’s (1937), 
and his Correspondence edited by Luard 
(1867). 

PORTA, (1) Baccio della. See Bartolommeo. 

(2) Carlo (1776-1821), Italian poet, was 
born in Milan. Writing in the dialect of 
Milan, he showed his insight into human 
character in narrative poems which are 
satirical and grimly realistic. These include 
La Nomina del Capellan, La Guerra diPret and 
/ Disgrazzi di Giovannin Bongee. 

(3) Giacomo della (1541-1604), Italian 
architect, a pupil of Vignola, is best known 
for the cupola of St Peter’s and his work on 
the Palazzo Farnese, left unfinished by 
Michelangelo. He was also responsible for 
some of the fountains of Rome. 

(4) Giambattista della (1543-1615), Nea¬ 
politan physicist, wrote on physiognomy, 
natural magic, gardening, &c., besides several 
comedies. 

(5) Guglielmo della (c. 1510-77), Italian 
sculptor, whose main work was the tomb of 
Pope Paul III in the choir of St Peter’s. 

PORTALIS, Jean Etienne Marie (1745-1807), 
French jurist and statesman, practised law in 
Paris, was imprisoned during the Revolution, 
but under Napoleon compiled the Code Civil. 
See Life by Lavollee (1869). 

PORTEOUS, John (d. 1736), Scottish soldier, 
the ne’er-do-well son of an Edinburgh tailor, 
enlisted and served in Holland, and soon 
after 1715 became captain of the Edinburgh 
town guard. On April 14, 1736, he was in 
charge at the execution of one Wilson, a 
smuggler who had robbed the Pittenweem 
custom-house. There was some stone¬ 
throwing; whereupon Porteous made his 
men fire on the mob, wounding twenty 


persons and killing five or six. For this he 
was tried and condemned to death (July 20), 
but reprieved by Queen Caroline. But on the 
night of September 7 an orderly mob burst 
open the Tolbooth, dragged Porteous to the 
Grassmarket, and hanged him from a dyer’s 
pole. See Scott’s notes to the Heart of 
Midlothian and the Trial of Capt. Porteous, 
ed. by W. Roughead (1909). 

PORTER, (1) Anna Maria (1780-1832), 
English novelist, younger sister of (8), born 
in Durham, blossomed precociously into 
Artless Tales (1793-95), followed by a long 
series of works, among which were Octavia 
(1798), The Lake of Killarney (1804), The 
Hungarian Brothers (1807), The Recluse of 
Norway (1814), The Fast of St Magdalen 
(1818), Honor O’Hara (1826) and Barony 
(1830). 

(2) Cole (1892- ), American composer, 

born at Peru, Indiana, studied law at Harvard 
before deciding upon a musical career and 
entering the Schola Cantorum in Paris. 
Attracted to musical comedy, he has com¬ 
posed lyrics and music for many stage 
successes, culminating, in 1948, in Kiss me 
Kate. His highly personal style and dramatic 
sense is illustrated by such popular songs as 
‘ Night and Day ’ and ‘ Begin the Beguine ’. 

(3) David (1780-1843), American sailor, 
born at Boston, Mass., son of a naval officer, 
entered the navy in 1798, became captain in 
1812 and captured the first British war-ship 
taken in the war. In 1813 he nearly destroyed 
the English whale-fishery in the Pacific, and 
took possession of the Marquesas Islands; 
but in March 1814 his frigate was destroyed 
by the British at Valparaiso. He afterwards 
commanded an expedition against pirates in 
the West indies. He resigned in 1826, and 
for a time commanded the Mexican navy. 
In 1829 the United States appointed him 
consul-general to the Barbary States, and 
then minister at Constantinople, where he 
died. See the Life (1875) by his son. 

(4) David Dixon (1813-91), son of (3), born 
at Chester, Penn., accompanied his father 
against the pirates and in the Mexican service. 
In the Civil War, as commander of the mortar 
flotilla, in April 1862 he bombarded the 
New Orleans forts. In September, with the 
Mississippi squadron, he passed the batteries 
of Vicksburg, and bombarded the city; in 
December 1864 he silenced Fort Fisher, 
taken next month. Superintendent till 1869 
of Annapolis naval academy, he was in 1870 
made admiral of the navy. He wrote three 
romances, Incidents of the Civil War (1885), 
and History of the Navy in the Rebellion 
(1887). 

(5) Eleanor Hodgman (1868-1920), Ameri¬ 
can novelist, was born at Littleton, New 
Hampshire, and studied music at the New 
England Conservatory. Her first novels 
included Cross Currents (1907) and Miss 
Billy (1911). In 1913 Rollyanna appeared; 
this was an immediate success and has 
retained its popularity ever since. A sequel, 
Pollyanna Grows Up, was published in 1915 
and two volumes of short stories. The Tangled 
Threads and Across the Years appeared 
posthumously in 1924. 

(6) Endymlon (1587-1649), English royalist, 
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servant to James VI and I, was groom of the 
bedchamber to Charles I, and fought for him 
in the Great Rebellion. He wrote verses 
and was painted by Van Dyck. See Life and 
Letters by D. Townshend (1897) and study 
by G. Huxley (1959). 

(7) Gene, nde Stratton (1868-1924), 
American novelist, was born on a farm in 
Wabash Co., Tnd., married in 1886 Charles D. 
Porter, and as Gene Stratton Porter attained 
great popularity by A Girl of the Limberlost 
(1909) and other stories full of sentiment and 
nature study. 

(8) Jane (1776-1850), English writer, born 
at Durham, the daughter of an army surgeon, 
made a great reputation in 1803 by her high- 
flown romance, Thaddens of Warsaw, and 
had even more success in 1810 with The 
Scottish Chiefs, its hero a most stilted and 
preposterous Wallace. Other books were 
The Pastors'' Fireside (1815), Duke Christian 
of Lilneburg (1824), Tales Round a Winter's 
Hearth (with her sister Anna Maria, 1824), 
and The Field of Forty Footsteps (1828); Sir 
Edward Seaward's Shipwreck (1831), a clever 
fiction, edited by her, was almost certainly 
written by her eldest brother, Dr William 
Ogilvie Porter (1774-1850). 

(9) Katherine Anne (1894- ), American 

writer of short stories, was born at Indian 
Creek, Texas. She started writing at a very 
early age but allowed nothing to be published 
until she was thirty. Among her collections 
of stories are Hacienda (1934), Pale Horse, 
Pale Rider (1939) and No Safe Harbor 
(1949). A volume of essays, The Days Before, 
appeared in 1952. 

(10) Noah (1811-92), American clergyman, 
born at Farmington, Conn., studied at Yale, 
was a Congregational pastor 1836-46, then 
became professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Yale, and in 1871-86 was president of the 
college. Among his numerous works are 
The Human Intellect (1868), Books and 
Reading (1870), Moral Science (1885), Kant's 
Ethics (1886). See Memorial,, ed. by Merriam 
(1893). 

(11) Robert Ker (1775-1842), English 
painter, brother of (8), a clever battle-painter, 
visited Russia in 1804, where he was historical 
painter to the tsar. He accompanied Sir 
John Moore’s expedition in 1808, becoming 
K.C.H. in 1832. He was afterwards British 
consul in Venezuela, and died at St Peters¬ 
burg, He published books of travel in Russia, 
Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Georgia, Persia and 
Armenia. 

(12) William S. See Henry, O. 
PORTLAND, Duke of. See Bentinck. 
PORTO-RICHE, Georges de, por-to-reesh 

(1849-1930), French dramatist, was born at 
Bordeaux. He wrote several successful 
psychological plays, including L'Amoureuse 
(1891), Le Vieil Homme (1911) and Le 
Marchand d'Estampes (1917). 
PORTSMOUTH, Louise de Keroualle, 
Duchess of (1649-1734), mistress of Charles II 
of England, born in Brittany, came to Eng¬ 
land in 1670 in the train of Henrietta, Charles 
IPs cherished sister, ostensibly as a lady in 
waiting, but secretly charged to influence the 
king in favour of the French alliance. The 
political influence wielded by the ‘ baby-faced 


Breton ’ was negligible, but Charles was 
sufficiently responsive to her charms to make 
her his mistress and ennoble her (1673) and 
her son, who became Duke of Richmond. 
Rapacious and haughty, ‘ Madame CarweiP 
was universally detested. Sec inter alia 
works by Bryant (1931) and Drinkwater 
(1936). 

PORUS. See Alexander the Great. 
POSIDONIUS (c. 135-51 b.c.), stoic philo¬ 
sopher, born at Apamea in Syria, studied at 
Athens, and settled at Rhodes, whence in 86 
he was sent as envoy to Rome; there, the 
friend of Cicero and Pompey, he died, leaving 
works on philosophy, astronomy and 
history, of which only fragments are extant. 
POTEMKIN, properly Potyomkin, Grigori 
Aleksandrovich, pot-yofu'kin (1739-91), was 
born near Smolensk, of a noble but impover¬ 
ished Polish family- He entered the Russian 
army, attracted the notice of Catharine IT by 
his handsome face and figure, in 1774 became 
ber recognized favourite, and directed 
Russian policy. There is good reason to 
believe they were secretly married. In charge 
of the new lands in the south acquired by 
conquest, he made an able administrator. In 
1787 Catharine paid a visit to his government 
in the south, but the story of his setting her 
route with stage villages and hired villagers 
is not now believed. In the war with the 
Turks Potemkin was placed at the head of the 
army,^ and reaped the credit of Suvorov’s 
victories (1791). He died in the same year. 
Licentious, astute and unscrupulous, in spite 
of his lavish extravagance he heaped up an 
immense fortune. He gained for Russia 
Crimea and the north coast of the Black 
Sea, and he founded Sevastopol, Nikolaev 
and Ekaterinoslav (Dnepropetrovsk). See 
Memoirs (1812), Lives by his secretary 
Saint-Jean (German; new ed, 1888), and 
Soloveytchik (English 1938). 

POTT, (1) August Friedrich (1802-87), German 
philologist, born at Ncttclrede in Hanover, 
became in 1833 professor of the Science of 
Language at Halle. The foundation of Pott’s 
reputation was laid by his Etymologische 
Forschiingen (1833-36); and his article on the 
Indo-Germanic stock in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Eneykiopddie is a masterpiece. 

(2) Perciva!(I) (1714-88), English surgeon, 
born in London, who became, after a period 
of training under Edward Nourse, assistant 
and then senior surgeon at St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, where his lectures became very 
popular with both students and visitors. His 
writings were many, the most important being 
Fractures and Dislocations (1765), in which he 
described a compound leg fracture suffered 
by himself and which is now known as 
‘ Pott’s fracture and his account of a 
disease of the spine, ‘ Pott’s disease in 
Remarks on That Kind of Palsy of the Lomr 
Limbs which is Frequently Found to Accom- 
pany a Curvature of the Spine (1779). He 
became a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1764. 

POTTER, (1) Beatrix (1866-1943), English 
authoress, born in London, lived in Kensing¬ 
ton and the Lake District and wrote many 
books for children which she illustrated 
herself. The best known are the stories of 
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Feter Rabbit, Jemima Fuddleduck, Mr.s Jiggy- 
Winkle and Squirrel Nutkin. She married 
William Heelis in 1913. See The Tale of 
Beatrix Potter by M. Lane (1946). 

(2) John (c. 1674-1747), English scholar 
and divine, born at Wakefield, became 
professor of Divinity at Oxford in 1708, 
Bishop of Oxford in 1715, and in 1737 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He published 
Archaeologia Graeca, or Antiquities of Greece 
(1698), &c. 

(3) Paul (1625-54), Dutch painter and 
etcher, was born a painter’s son at Enkhuizen, 
and died at Amsterdam. His best pictures 
are small pastoral scenes with animal figures. 
He also painted large pictures, the life-size 
Young Bull (1647, at The Hague) being 
especially celebrated. The Rijlcs Museum at 
Amsterdam possesses the Bear-hunt. See 
Cundail’s Landscape Painters of Holland 
(1891). 

(4) Stephen (1900- ), English writer and 
radio producer, joined the B.B.C. in 1938, 
and is best known in radio as co-author 
with Joyce Grenfell of the How series. His 
books include a novel, The Young Man 
(1929), an educational study. The Muse in 
Chains (1937), the comic Gamesmanship 
(1947), Lifemanship (1950) and One-Upnmn- 
ship (1952), in which he humorously deline¬ 
ates the gentle art of demoralizing opposi¬ 
tion, Potter on America (1956) and Supennam 
ship (1958). See his Steps to Immaturity 
(1959). 

POUISHNOFF, LefF Nicholas (1891-1959), 
Russian pianist, born in Odessa, left Russia 
at the outbreak of the revolution. Settling in 
Britain in 1920, he gave concerts and soon 
was hailed as one of the greatest modern 
pianists. He excelled in playing Chopin, 
Liszt and the Russian composers. 

POUJADE, Pierre, poo-zhad (1920- ), 
French political leader, born in Saint Cere. 
After serving in World War II, he became a 
publisher and bookseller. In 1951 he was 
elected a member of the Saint Cere municipal 
council, and in 1954 ho organized his 
Poujadist movement (union for the defence 
of tradesmen and artisans) as a protest 
against the French tax system. His party 
had _ successes in the 1956 elections to the 
National Assembly. He published his 
manifesto,/’m c/ioisi le combat, in 1956. 
POULENC, Francis, pooAak (1899- ), 

French composer, born in Paris, fought in 
World War I, studied composition under 
Kloechlin, came under the influence of Satie 
(q.v.), and as a member of ‘ Les Six ’ was 
prominent in the reaction against Debussy- 
esque impressionism. He has written much 
chamber music in a cool, limpid style, often 
for unusual combinations of instruments, 
and is also known for some excellent ballet 
and opera bouffe, especially Les Biches and 
Les Mamelles de Tirisias. His cantata Figure 
humaine (1945) has as its theme the occupa¬ 
tion of France. But perhaps his major 
contribution to music is his considerable 
output of songs, more romantic in outlook 
than his other compositions; they include 
Poemes de Ronsard (1924), Fetes Galantes 
(1943), &c. 

FOULSEN, Valdemar, (1869-1942), 


Danish electrical engineer, born in Copen¬ 
hagen, became associated with the Telephone 
Company there. He invented an arc 
generator for use in wireless telegraphy. 
POUND, (1) (Alfred) Dudley Plckman Rogers 
(1877-1943), British sailor, became a captain 
in 1914, commanded with distinction the 
battleship Colossus at the battle of Jutland 
(1916) and for the remaining two years of the 
1st World War directed operations at the 
Admiralty. Promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral, he from 1936 to 1939 was com¬ 
mander-in-chief, Mediterranean fleet, becom¬ 
ing in 1939 admiral of the fleet. In the same 
year he was appointed flrst sea lord and this 
post he held through the most difficult years 
of the_ war. He was awarded the Order of 
Merit in 1943, the year of his death. 

(2) Ezra Loomis (1885- ), American 

poet, was born at Hailey, Idaho. Graduating 
M.A. at Pennsylvania University in 1906, he 
became an instructor in Wabash College, 
but after four months left for Europe, 
travelling widely in Spain, Italy and Provence. 
He was co-editor of Blast (1914-15), and 
London editor of the Chicago Little Review 
(1917—19), and in 1920 became Paris corres¬ 
pondent for The Dial. From 1924 he made 
his horiie in Italy. He became infected with 
fascist ideas and stirred up much resentment 
by anti-democracy broadcasts in the early 
stages of the war. In 1945 he was escorted 
back to the U.S. and indicted for treason. 
The trial did not proceed, however, as he 
was adjudged insane, and placed in an 
asylum. In 1958 he was certified sane and 
released. Throughout his career he has been 
a stormy^ petrel, and critical opinion is 
sharply divided on his merits as a writer. 
In addition to his poetry he has written 
books on literature, music, art and economics, 
and translated much from Italian, French, 
Chinese and Japanese. As a poet, of the 
Imagist school at the outset of his career, he 
has been a thorough-going experimenter, 
deploying much curious learning in his 
illustrative imagery and in the development 
of his themes. T. S. Eliot regards him as the 
motivating force behind ‘ modern ’ poetry, 
the poet who created a climate in which 
English and American poets could under¬ 
stand and appreciate each other. Less 
grandly he has been termed ‘ the gadfly who 
stung many poets into new activity ’. The 
Bollinger-Library of Congress Award to 
hirn in 1949 confirms the view of him as a 
major poet, but he is by no means universally 
accepted as such. His Cantos, appearing 
first in 1933 and continuing over the years 
up to the Pisan Cantos (1949), seem to some 
critics not the summit of achievement but a 
vast imposture built on an eccentricity of 
style pushed finally to the brink of absurdity. 
Apart from his life-work in poetry, significant 
collections are Translations of Ezra Pound 
(1933) and Literary Essays (1954). See T. S. 
Eliot, Ezra Pound (1917), studies of his 
poetry by A. S. Amdur (1936), H, Kenner 
(1951), and G. S. Fraser (I960), his Letters 
(ed. D. Page, 1951), and further details in 
the Autobiography of W. C. Williams (1951). 

(3) Roscoe (1870- ), American jurist, 

born at Lincoln, Nebraska, was educated at 
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Nebraska University and the Harvard Law 
School. Among his appointments were 
those as commissioner of appeals of the 
supreme court of Nebraska (1901-03), 
assistant professor of Law at Nebraska 
University (1899-1903), and successively 
professor of Law at Northwestern University, 
Chicago University, Harvard Law School, 
and in 1936 at the University of Harvard. 
An able and influential teacher, especially of 
jurisprudence, his theories, with the emphasis 
on the importance of social interests in 
connection with the law, have had a universal 
effect. His legal writings are many and 
include Readings on the History and System 
of the Common Law (1904), Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Law (1922), Law and Morals 
(1924) and Criminal Justice in America 
(1930). An authority also on botany, he was 
largely responsible for the botanical survey 
of Nebraska, and on this subject, in collabora¬ 
tion with Dr F. E. Clements, wrote Pliyto- 
geograpbv of Nebraska (1898). 

POUNDS, John (1766-1839), English cripple 
shoemaker, born at Portsmouth, became 
unpaid teacher of poor children, and is 
looked upon as the founder of ragged 
schools. 

POUSSIN, poo-si, (1) Caspar (1613-75), 
French painter, whose real name was Caspar 
Dughet, was the brother-in-law and pupil 
of (2). He worked in Rome and became well 
known as a landscapist. His popularity in 
the 18th century was high, though many 
paintings attributed to him may not have 
been his work. 

(2) Nicolas (1594-1665), French painter, 
born at Les Andelys in Normandy, went at 
eighteen to Paris to study, and by 1623 had 
attained the means of visiting Rome. He 
received important commissions from Car¬ 
dinal Barberini, and soon acquired fame and 
fortune. Among the masterpieces of this 
period was the Golden Calf, now in the 
National Gallery. After sixteen years he 
returned to Paris and was introduced by 
Richelieu to Louis XIII, who appointed him 
painter in ordinary. But the altar-pieces and 
mural decorations which he was required to 
paint were unsuited to his genius, and for 
this reason, and being annoyed by intrigues, 
he in 1643 returned to Rome. There, 
besides classical and religious works which 
became increasingly geometric in design, he 
began to paint landscapes on classical lines. 
His style is a combination of classical ideals 
and Renaissance tendencies. See works by 
Bouchitte (1858), Poillon (2nd ed. 1875), 
Denio (1899), Magne (1914) and W. Fried- 
laender (1914). 

POWELL, (1) Baden. See Baden-Powell. 

(2) Cecil Frank (1903- ), English physi¬ 
cist, born at Tonbridge, Kent, professor of 
Physics at Bristol from 1948, known for his 
work on the photography of nuclear processes. 
He received the Nobel physics prize for 1950. 

(3) Frederick York (1850-1904), English 
historian and Icelandic scholar, born in 
London, was educated at Rugby and Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1894 with Professor 
VIgfusson he worked on the records and 
ancient poetry of Scandinavia and compiled 
with him Icelandic Prose Reader (1879). He 


became at Oxford regius professor of 
Modern History. He helped to found the 
English Historical Review (1885). 

(4) John Wesley (1834-1902), American 
geologist, born at Mount Morris, New York, 
lost his right arm in the civil war, and 
became a professor of Geology, surveyor 
(1868-72) of the Colorado and its tributaries, 
and director of the Bureau of Ethnology and 
of the U.S. Geological Survey. He wrote 
on the arid region, the Uinta Mountains, the 
Colorado River and its canyons, and on the 
Indian language. 

(5) Mary. See Milton. 

POWERS, Hiram (1805-73), American sculp¬ 
tor, was born a farmer's son at Woodstock, 
Vermont, became apprentice to a clockmaker 
in Cincinnati, and was taught to model in 
clay by a German sculptor. Employed for 
seven years making wax figures for the 
Cincinnati museum, in 1835 he went to 
Washington, where he executed busts, and 
in 1837 to Florence in Italy, where he resided 
till his death. There he produced his JE:v£^ 
and in 1843 the still more popular Greek 
Slave. Among his other works were busts of 
Washington, Calhoun and Daniel Webster. 

POWHATTAN. See Pocahontas, 

POWYS, pb-is, name of three brothers, 
English writers, of Welsh descent: 

(1) John Cowper (1872- ), poet, 

essayist, novelist, born in Shirley, Derbyshire, 
is the best known. For a time he taught 
German at Brighton, and later lectured. 
Books of verse include Mandragora (1917) 
and Samphire (1922). His novels are A 
Glastonbury Romance (1932), Owen Glendower 
(1940), Porius (1951), All or Nothing (1960), 
&c. Essays are concerned with questions of 
philosophy and literary criticism. See his 
Autobiography (1934). 

(2) Llewelyn (1884-1939), essayist and 
novelist, brother of (1), born in Dorchester, 
suffered from recurrent tuberculosis which 
caused him to spend some years in Switzer¬ 
land and in Kenya, and from which he finally 
died. From 1920 to 1925 he was a journalist 
in New York, Works include Ebony and 
Ivory (1922), Apples be Ripe (1930) and the 
biographical Confessions of Two Brothers 
(with (1), 1916), Skin for Skin (1925) and The 
Verdict of Bridlegoose (1926). See Life by 
Elwin (1953). 

(3) Theodore Francis (1875-1953), novelist 
and short story writer, brother of (1) and (2), 
born in Shirley, lived in seclusion and wrote 
original and eccentric novels of which the 
best known is Mr Weston's Good Wine (1927). 
See also Mr TaskePs Gods (1925), Captain 
Patch (1935) and Goat Green (1937). See 
study by H. Coombes (1960). 

POYNINGS, Sir Edward (1459-1521), English 
soldier and diplomat, took part in a rebellion 
against Richard III, escaped to the Continent 
and joined the Earl of Richmond (Henry VII), 
with w'hom he later returned to England. 
In 1493 he was governor of Calais, and in 
1494 went to Ireland as deputy-governor for 
Prince Henry (Henry VIII). His aim was to 
anglicize the government of Ireland. This he 
accomplished by means of the Statutes of 
Drogheda, known as Poynings' Law, to the 
effect that all Irish legislature had to be 
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confirmed by the English privy council. 
This was not repealed until 1782. He was 
often abroad on diplomatic missions. In 
1520 he was present at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, which he had taken an active part 

POWTCR,^Sir Edward John (1836-1919), 
EnMish painter, was born of Huguenot 
ancestry in Paris, the son of the architect, 
Ambrose Poyntcr (1796-1886). Educated 
at Westminster and Ipswich, he studied 1853- 
1854 at Rome and 1856-60 in Pans and 
elsewhere. He made designs for stained 
riass, and drawings on wood tor Once a Weeic 
and other periodicals, and for Dalziel s 
nroiected illustrated Bible. This led to studies 
in Egyptian art, which resulted m his Israel 
in E^vut (1867). His water-colours are 
numerous. He was elected R.A. in 1876. 
In 1871 he became Slade professor in 
University College, London, in 1876-81 
director for art at South Kensington, in 
1894-1905 director of the National Gallery 
and in 1896 was made president of the Royal 
Academy. Among his works are The Ides of 
March (1883), The Visit of the Queen of Sheba 
to Solomon (1891), and Naiisicaa and her 
Maidens, painted (1872-79) for the LaH of 
Wharncliffe at Wortley Hall. In 1869-70 he 
designed the cartoons for a mosaic of St 
George in the Houses of Parliament. 
POYNtING, John Henry (1852-1914), 
English physicist, born at Monton, Lancs, 
educated at Manchester and Cambridge, 
became professor of Physics at Birmingham 
(1880) and F.R.S. (1888). He wrote on 
electrical phenomena and on radiation, and 
determined the constant of gravitation by a 
torsion experiment. He also did important 
work on the measurement of the earth’s 


London from 1834 to 1839, when he settled 
in Paris, where he died. See his Correspon¬ 
dence (Paris 1890) and a French monograph 
by Maggiolo (1890). 

PRAED, Winthrop Mackworth, prayd (1802- 
1839), Englishman of letters, born in London, 
at Eton was one of the most brilliant contri¬ 
butors to the Etonian. In 1821 he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, distinguishing 
himself in Greek and Latin verse, and 
cultivating the lighter letters in Charles 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. In 1829 he 
was called to the bar, in 1830 entered parlia¬ 
ment as a Conservative, and in 1834-35 was 
secretary to the Board of Control. _ Praed ex¬ 
celled in vers de socUti —his note individual, 
his rhythm brilliant, and his wit bright. But 
he is also admirable in a kind of metrical 
genre-painting—e.g. ‘The Vicar’; while m 
‘ The Red Fisherman ’ and ‘ Sir Nicholas ’ 
he not unskilfully emulates Hood. His Poems 
appeared in 1864, with a memoir by Derwent 
Coleridge; in 1887 his prose essays; in 1888 
his political poems. See Saintsbury’s Essays 
in English Literature (1890) and study by D. 
Hudson (1939). 

PRASAD, Rajendra (1884- ), Indian 

statesman, left legal practice to become a 
follower of Gandhi. A member of the 
Working Committee of the All-India Con¬ 
gress in 1922, he was president of the Con¬ 
gress several times between 1934 and 1948. 
In 1946 he was appointed minister for food 
and agriculture in the government of India 
and president of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly. He was elected the first president 
of the Republic of India in 1950. He has 
written several books, including///(af/n Divided, 
At the Feet of Mahatma Gandhi and an 
autobiography Atma Katha (1958). 


density and on this subject wrote On the Mean PRATl, Giovanni (1815-84), Italian lyric and 
Density of pie Earth (1893) and The Earth narrative poet, was born near Trento, and 


(1913)^ With J. J. Thomson he wrote a 

Textbook of Fhysics 

POZZO, Andrea, pot'sd (1642-1709), Italian 
Jesuit artist, was born in the north of Italy, 
becoming a Jesuit lay brother in 1665. In 
Rome from 1681, his main work was the 
decoration of the church of S. Ignazio, the 
ceiling of which he painted in the perspective 
style known as sotto in sfi. In Vienna from 
1702, his work in the Liechtenstein palace is 
all that survives. His treatise Perspectiva 
pictorum . . . (1693-98, English trans. 1693) 
had considerable influence on 18th-century 
3,rtis1is 

POZZO DI BORGO, Carlo Andrea, Count, 
pot'sd dee bor'go (1764-1842), Corsican-born 
Russian diplomatist, bom at Alala,_ practised 
as an advocate in Ajaccio, in 1790 joined the 
party of Paoli, who made him president of 
the Corsican council and secretary of state, 
but in 1796 was obliged to seek safety from 
the Bonapartes in London. In 1798 he went 
to Vienna and effected an alliance of Austria 
and Russia against France. In 1803 he 
entered the Russian diplomatic service. He 
strenuously laboured to unite Napoleon’s 
enemies against him, seduced Bernadette 
(q.v.) from the Napoleonic cause and urged 
the allies to march on Paris. He represented 
Russia at Paris, the Congress of Vienna, the 


died in Rome. Court poet to the House of 
Savoy, he became a deputy to the Italian 
parliament (1862) and a senator (1876). His 
lyrics, which fill several volumes, were 
published as Canti lirici, Canti delpopolo, &c. 
See A. Ottolini, Giovanni Prati (1911). 

PRAXITELES, prax-it'e-leez (fl. 4th cent. 
B.C.), one of the greatest of Greek sculptors, 
was a citizen of Athens. His works have 
almost all perished, though his Hermes 
carrying the boy Dionysius was found at 
Olympia in 1877. 

PREECE, Sir William Henry (1834-1913), 
British electrical engineer, born of Welsh 
parents in Carnarvon, was instructed in 
electrical engineering by Michael Faraday 
(q.v.) at the Royal Institution. With the 
Electric and International Telegraph Com¬ 
pany from 1853 and the Channel Islands Tele¬ 
graph Company from 1858 to 1862, he in 
1870 was attached to the Post Office, of which 
he became electrician-in-chief, engineer- 
in-chief and finally consulting engineer. A 
pioneer of wireless telegraphy and telephony, 
he also improved the system of railway 
signalling and introduced the first telephone 
receivers. He wrote several books, including 
Telegraphy (1876) with J. Sivewright and A 
Manual of Telephony (1893) with A. J. 
Stubbs. 


Congress of Verona^ and was ambassador to PREGL, Fritz, prayg I (1869--1930), Austrian 
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chemist, born in Laibach, Yugoslavia, 
became professor of Applied Medical 
Chemistry at Innsbruck and later at Graz. 
He was specially noted for the micro-chemical 
methods of analysis which gained him a 
Nobel prize in 1923, 

PREMPEH (d. 1931), last king (1888-96) pf 
Ashanti, was deposed by the British, impris¬ 
oned at Elmina, and exiled to the Seychelles. 
He was allowed to return in 1924, with chief’s 
rank from 1926. 

PRES. See Des Pres. 

PRESCOTT, William HIcMIng (1796-1859), 
American historian, was born at Salem, 
Mass., the son of a lawyer. He studied at 
Harvard (where a piece of bread playfully 
thrown blinded his left eye, and greatly 
weakened his right one), travelled in England, 
France and Italy, married in 1820, and, 
abandoning law for literature, devoted 
himself to severe study, and, in spite of his 
grievous disabilities, formed splendid literary 
projects. His first studies were in Italian 
literature, but by 1826 he had found his life’s 
work in Spanish history. His_ History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella (1838) quickly carried 
his name to the Old World, and was trans¬ 
lated into French, Spanish and German. The 
History of the Conquest of Mexico (1843), 
followed by the Conquest of Peru (1847), 
confirmed his reputation; he was chosen a 
corresponding member of the French 
Institute. In 1855-58 he published three 
volumes of his History of Philip If but died 
in New York before completing it. Prescott’s 
scholarly but vivid style alone would have 
assured him popularity. See Life by George 
Ticknor (1864), and D. Levin, History as a 
Romantic Art (1960). 

PEESSENSE, pres-sd-say, (1) Edmond Dehaut 
de (1824-91), French Protestant theologian, 
studied at Paris, Lausanne, Berlin and Halle, 
and in 1847 became a pastor at Paris. He 
was deputy to the National Assembly for the 
Seine (1871-76), and elected a life senator in 
1883. He was made D.D. by Breslau in 1869 
and Edinburgh in 1884. A vigorous writer 
as well as eloquent preacher, Pressense took 
a foremost part in the great theological 
and ecclesiastical controversies of the day. 
Among his works are UEglise et la Revolution 
(1864; trans. 1869) and Les Origines (1882; 
trans. 1883). See Life by Rousset (1894). 

(2) Frauds de (1853-1914), born in Paris, 
son of (1), was a notable Socialist and 
journalist, and a defender of Dreyfus. 

PRESTWICH, Sir Joseph (1812-96), English 
geologist, born at Pensbury, Clapham, was a 
wine-merchant till sixty, but in 1874 became 
Oxford professor of Geology, and in 1896 was 
knighted. His work on the water-bearing 
strata round London (1851) was a standard 
authority. See Life by wife (1899). 

PRETORIIJS, pre-td'ri-us, (1) Andries Wil- 
helmus Jacobos (1799-1853), Boer leader, was 
born in the Cape Colony. A prosperous 
farmer, he joined the Great Trek of 1835 
into Natal, where he was chosen commandant- 
general. He took revenge on the Zulus for 
earlier atrocities, and at first resisting, later 
accepted British rule, but, after differences 
with the governor, he trekked again, this 
time across the Vaal. Eventually the British 


recognized the Transvaal Republic, later the 
South African Republic, whose new capital 
was named Pretoria after him. 

(2) MartMnus Wessels (1819-1901), son of 
(1), whom he succeeded as commandant- 
general in 1853, in 1854 led a punitive 
expedition against the Kaffirs. He was 
elected president of the South African 
Republic in 1857, and of the Orange Free 
State in 1859. Failing in his ambition to 
unite the two republics, he resigned the 
presidency of the Orange Free State in 1863. 
The discovery of gold in Bechuanaland and 
diamonds in the Vaal led to difficulties with 
the Volksraad, and he resigned the presidency 
of the South African Republic in 1871. He 
fought against the British again in 1877, until 
the independence of the Republic was 
recognized. He lived to see it extinguished 
in ,1901. 

PREVOST, pray-vd, (1) Abbe (Antoine 
Francois Frevost d’Exilcs) (1697-1763), 
French novelist, born in Artois, was educated 
by the Jesuits. At sixteen he enlisted, but 
soon returned to the Jesuits, and had 
almost joined the order when he was again 
tempted to the soldier’s life. In 1720, 
following an unhappy love-affair, he joined 
the Benedictines of St Maur, and spent the 
next seven years in religious duties and in 
study. But about 1727 he fled for six years, 
first to London, where he started to write 
Histoire de Cleveland^ and then to Holland 
(1729-31). He issued vols. i-iv of Memoires 
a’un homme de qualiti in 1728, vols. v-vii 
in 1731, Manon Lescaiit forming vol. vii. 
He employed himself in further novels— 
Cleveland; Le Doyen de Killerine and in 
translations. In London again after another 
affair, he started Le Pour et Contre (1733-40), 
a periodical review of life and letters, 
modelled on the Spectator. In France by 
1735, he was appointed honorary chaplain 
to the Prince de Conti, and compiled over 
a hundred volumes more. He died suddenly 
at Chantilly. Prevost lives securely by Manon 
Lescaut. It remains fresh, charming and 
perennial, from its perfect simplicity, the 
stamp of reality and truth throughout, and 
a style so flowing and natural that the reader 
forgets it altogether in the pathetic interest of 
the story. See French monographs by 
Harrisse (1896), Schroeder (1899). 

(2) Eugene Marcel (1862-1941), French 
novelist, born in Paris, till 1891 was engineer 
in a tobacco factory. From the age of 
twenty-five he wrote in his leisure hours, and 
in 1909 was elected to the Academic. Of his 
clever novels and plays many have been 
translated— Cousin Laura, Friddrique, Lda, 
&c. 

(3) Pierre (1751-1839), Swiss physician, 
classicist and philosopher, born at Geneva, 
occupied chairs of philosophy and physics at 
Berlin and Geneva. He formulated the 
theory of exchanges in connection with the 
laws of radiation. His writings and trans¬ 
lations covered many subjects. 

PREVOST-PARADOL, Lucien Anatole 
(1829-70), French journalist and diplomat, 
bom in Paris, after a year at Aix as professor 
of French Literature became in 1856 a 
journalist in Paris, and from time to time 
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PRICE 

published collections of essays, the best his 
Essais sur les moralistes frangais (1864). In 
1865 he was elected to the Academy, in 1868 
visited England. Opposed as a moderate 
Liberal to the empire, he accepted the post of 
envoy to the United States under Ollivier, 
January 1870. His mind unhinged by 
republican attacks and the struggle with 
Germany, he committed suicide at Washing¬ 
ton just after the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

PRICE, Richard (1723-91), Welsh philo¬ 
sopher, born at Tynton, Glamorganshire, at 
seventeen went to a Dissenting academy in 
London, became a preacher at Newington 
Green and Hackney, and established a 
reputation by his Review of the Principal 
Questions in Morals (1758) and Importance of 
Christianity (1766). In 1769 he was made 
D.D. by Glasgow, and published his Treatise 
on Reversionary Payments, the celebrated 
Northampton Mortality Tables, &c. In 1771 
appeared his Appeal on the National Debt', 
in 1776 his Observations on Civil Liberty and 
the War with America, which brought him an 
invitation from congress to assist in regulating 
its finances. Of his great treatise on morals 
the chief position is that right and wrong are 
simple ideas incapable of analysis, and 
received immediately by the intuitive power 
of the reason. See Lives by W. Morgan 
(1815), and R. Thomas (1924). 

PRICHARD, James Cowles (1786-1848), 
English ethnologist, born at Ross, Hereford¬ 
shire, the son of a Quaker merchant, studied 
medicine, and in 1810 commenced practice in 
Bristol. In 1813 appeared his Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind (4th ed. 
1841-51), which secured him a high standing 
as an ethnologist. In The Eastern Origin of 
the Celtic Nations (1831) he established the 
close affinity of the Celtic with the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and Teutonic languages. Be¬ 
sides several medical works, he also published 
an Analysis of Egyptian Mythology (1819) and 
The Natural History of Man (1843). He was 
president of the Ethnological Society, and in 
1845 became a commissioner in lunacy. He 
died in London. 

PRIDE, Thomas (d. 1658), Parliamentarian, 
born perhaps near Glastonbury, had been a 
London drayman or brewer, when at the 
beginning of the Civil War he became 
parliamentary captain, and quickly rose to 
be colonel. He commanded a brigade in 
Scotland, and when the House of Commons 
betrayed a disposition to effect a settlement 
with the king, was appointed to expel its 
Presbyterian royalist members. By ‘ Pride’s 
Purge ’ over a hundred were excluded, and 
the House, reduced to about eighty members, 
roceeded to bring Charles to justice, 
ride sat among his judges, and signed the 
death-warrant. He was present at the battles 
of Dunbar (1650) and Worcester (1651); 
opposed to Cromwell becoming ‘ king he 
played little further part in protectorate 
politics. 

PRIDEAUX, Humphrey, pri'dd (1648-1724), 
English Orientalist, born at Padstow, from 
Westminster passed to Christ Church, Oxford. 
His Marmora Oxoniensia (1676), an account 
of the Arundel Marbles, procured for him 


PRIESTLEY 

the friendship of Heneage Finch (q.v.) and 
ecclesiastical appointments. His chief work. 
The Old and New Testament connected (1715- 
1717) ran to many editions. See his Letters 
to John Ellis (Camden Soc. 1875). 
PRIESTLEY, (1) John Boynton (1894- ), 

English novelist, playwright and critic, born 
at Bradford, was educated there and at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He had already 
made a reputation by critical writings such as 
The English Comic Characters Q925), The 
English Novel (1927), English Humour (1928), 
and books on Meredith (1926) and Peacock 
(1927) m ‘ The English Men of Letters ’ 
series when the geniality of his novel The 
Good Companions (1929) gained him a wide 
popularity. It was followed by other 
humorous novels, though not all of equal 
merit, including Angel Pavement (1930), 
Let the People Sing (1939), Jenny Villiers 
(1947), The Magicians (1954). His reputation 
as a dramatist was established by Dangerous 
Corner (1932), Time and the Conways (1937), 
and other plays on space-time themes, as 
well as popular comedies, such as Laburnum 
Grove (1933). Best known as a writer of 
novels, several of which have been filmed, 
Priestley is also master of the essay form. 
He is an astute, original and controversial 
commentator on contemporary society—in 
Journey Down the Rainbow (1955) written 
in conjunction with his wife Jacquetta 
Hawkes, we get a_ jovial indictment of 
American life, and in serious vein, in his 
collected essays Thoughts in the Wilderness 
(1957), he deals acutely with both present 
and future social problems. There is a rather 
biased assessment of Priestley, the writer, by 
D. Hughes (1958). 

(2) Joseph (1733-1804), clergyman and 
chemist, was born, a cloth-dresser’s son, at 
Ficldhead in Birstall Parish, Leeds. After 
four years at a Dissenting academy at Daven- 
try, in 1755 he became Presbyterian minister 
at Needham Market, and wrote The Scripture 
Doctrine of Remission. In 1758 he removed 
to Hantwich, and in 1761 became a tutor at 
Warrington Academy. In yearly visits to 
Lpndon he met Franklin, who supplied him 
with books for his History of Electricity 
(1767). In 1764 he was made LL.D. of 
Edinburgh, and in 1766 F.R.S. In 1767 he 
became minister of a chapel at Mill Hill, 
Leeds, where he took up the study of chem¬ 
istry. In^ 1774, as literary companion, he 
accompanied Lord Shelburne on a continen¬ 
tal tour and published Letters to a Philo¬ 
sophical Unbeliever. But at home he was 
branded as an atheist in spite of his Disquisi¬ 
tion relating to Matter and Spirit (1777), 
affirming from revelation our hope of resur¬ 
rection. He was elected to the French 
Academy of Sciences in 1772 and to the St 
Petersburg Academy in 1780. He became in 
that year minister of a chapel at Birmingham. 
His History of Early Opinions concerning 
Jesus Christ (1786) occasioned renewed 
controversy. His reply to Burke’s Reflections 
on the French Revolution led a Birmingham 
mob to break into his house and destroy its 
contents (1791). He now settled at Hackney, 
and in 1794 removed to America, where he 
was well received; at Northumberland, Pa., 
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he died, believing himself to hold the doc¬ 
trines of the primitive Christians, and looking 
for the second coming of Christ. Priestley 
was a pioneer in the chemistry of gases, and 
one of the discoverers of oxygen (see Scheele). 
See his Works, ed. Ruff (1831-32), including 
Autobiographical Memoir; and Life by 
Anne Holt (1931). 

PRIM (Y PRATS), Joan, preem (1814-70), 
Spanish general, born at Reus, so distin¬ 
guished himself in war and statesmanship 
as to be made general, marshal and marquis. 
As progressist he opposed Espartero. 
Failing in an insurrectionary attempt in 1866, 
he fled to England and Brussels, but here he 
guided the movement that in 1868 overthrew 
Isabella. He was war minister under Serrano, 
but soon became virtually dictator. Prim 
secured the election of Amadeus (q.v.) as 
king, and was later shot by an assassin. 
PRIMATICCIO, Francesco, pree-ma-teet'e/w 
(1504-c. 1570), Italian painter, born at Bo¬ 
logna, came to France in 1531 at the invita¬ 
tion of Francis I, to help in the decoration 
of the palace of Fontainebleau. A collection 
of drawings is in the Louvre. 

PRIMO DE RIVERA, Miguel, Marques de 
Estella (1870-1930), Spanish general, born 
at Jerez de la Frontera, during the Spanish- 
American war served in Cuba and the 
Philippines and from 1909 to 1913 he was in 
Morocco, in 1915 becoming military governor 
of Cadiz and in 1922 of Barcelona. He 
effected a military coup d^dtat in 1923, and 
ruled Spain as dictator until he retired in 
1929. 

PRINCE, (1) Henry James (1811-99), English 
divine, born at Bath, studied medicine, but 
took Anglican orders, and in 1849 at Spaxton 
near Bridgwater founded the ‘ Agapemone ’, 
a community of religious visionaries. See 
Hepworth Dixon’s Spiritual Wives (1868), 

(2) John (1643-1723), a Devon clergyman, 
author of The Worthies of Devon (1701). 
PRINGLE, Thomas (1789-1834), Scottish 
writer, born at Blakelaw, Roxburghshire, 
studied at Edinburgh University, and in 1817 
started the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, the 
parent of Blackwood. In 1820 he sailed for 
Cape Colony, and for three years was 
government librarian at Capetown. He 
started a Whig paper, but it was suppressed 
by the governor, and returning to London 
in 1826, he became secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. His Ephemerides (1828) was 
a collection of graceful verse. See Life and 
Works by W. Hay (1912). 

PRINGSHEIM, -him, (1) Ernst (1859-1917), 
German physicist, noted for his work with 
Otto Lummer on black-body radiation. His 
results influenced Planck (q.v.) in his develop¬ 
ment of the quantum theory. 

(2) Nathanael (1823-94), German biologist, 
born in Wziesko in Silesia, noted for his 
research on the fertilization of plants, was 
professor at Jena for a short time but for the 
most part worked privately. He was the 
first scientist to observe and demonstrate 
sexual reproduction in algae. He died in 
Berlin. 

PRINSEP, (1) Henry Thoby (1793-1878), 
English civil servant in India, born at Thoby 
Priory, Essex, was a member 1858-74 of the 


Indian Council, and wrote a history of India 
under the Marquis of Hastings (1823). 

(2) Valentine Cameron (1838-1904) 
second son of (1), born at Calcutta, painted 
many Indian pictures, including one of Lord 
Lytton’s Indian durbar at Delhi, and wrote 
Imperial India, an Artis fs Journal (1879), and 
novels. In 1894 he was elected R.A. 

PRINTEMPS, Yvoniic, pri-td (1895- ) 

French actress, born in Ermont, Seine-et- 
Oise, made her first appearance at the Theatre 
Cigalc, Paris in 1908, and appeared regularly 
in revue and musical comedy until 1916 
w'hen she began to work with Sacha Guitry 
whom she subsequently married. She 
appeared in London and New York, but did 
not undertake English parts until 1934, when 
she played in Noel Coward’s Conversation 
Piece. In 1937 she returned to Paris as 
manager of the Theatre dc la Michodiere 

PRIOR, Matthew (1664-1721), English diplo¬ 
matist and poet, was the son of a joiner of 
Wimbornc, Dorset, but under the patronage 
of Lord Dorset he was sent to Westminster 
School and thence with a scholarship from 
the Duchess of Somerset to St John’s College, 
Cambridge. He was first employed as 
secretary to the ambassador to The Hague. 
In (^ucen Anne’s time he turned Tory and 
was instrumental in bringing about the treaty 
of Utrecht (1713), for which dubious service 
he was imprisoned for two years, after the 
queen’s death. His Tory friends recouped 
his fortunes by subscribing handsomely to a 
folio edition of his works (1719). He also 
received a gift of £4000 from Lord Harley to 
purchase Down Hall in Essex. Prior was a 
master of what Addison called ‘ the easie 
way of writing that is neat, colloquial and 
epigrammatic verse. His first work, in 
collaboration with Charles Montagu (Lord 
Halifax), was The Hind and the Panther 
Transvers’d, a witty satire on Dryden’s Hind 
and the Panther. His long poem, Alma or 
The Progress of the Mind (1718), written in 
the manner of Hudibras, despite its surface 
glitter tends to pall. The long soliloquy in 
couplet form Solomon on the Vanity of the 
World is definitely tedious. His political 
verse, with the exception of his brilliant 
burlesque of Boileau’s Epitre an roi—An 
English Ballad on the Taking of Namur, is now 
of historical interest only. The Prior who 
survives and is the delight of the anthologist 
is the poet of light occasional verse-mock- 
lyrics such as A Better Answer {to Chloe 
Jealous) or charming addresses to noble 
children {A Letter to the Lady Margaret 
Cavendish when a Child) and, in serious vein, 
Lines Written in the Beginning of Mdzeray's 
History of France, a favourite with Scott. 
His most witty trifle is The Secretary, but 
perhaps the poet who comes closest to our 
affections is the author of Jinny the Just. 
The folio of 1719 was by no means inclusive. 
A. R. Waller’s 2 vol. edition (1905-07) added 
greatly to it and included the four prose 
Dialogues of the Dead. See study by L. G. 
Wickham Legg (1921) and The Literary Works 
of Matthew Prior, ed. H. B. Wright and M. K. 
Spears, 2 vols. (1959). 

PRISCIAN, Lat. Prisciauus (fl. c. a.d. 500) 
of Caesarea, first of Latin grammarians, in 
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the beginning of the 6th century taught Latin 
at Constantinople. Besides his Institutiones 
Grainmaticae, which was very highly thought 
of in the middle ages, he wrote six smaller 
grammatical treatises and two hexameter 
poems. 

PRISCILLIAN (c. 340-385), Bishop of Avila, 
was excommunicated by a synod at Saragossa 
in 380, then tolerated, but ultimately executed 
—one ofthe first heretic martyrs. His doctrine, 
said to have been brought to Spain from 
Egypt, contained Gnostic and Manichaean 
elements, and was based on dualism. The 
Pnscillianists were ascetics, eschewed mar¬ 
riage and animal food, and were said to hold 
strict truth obligatory only between them¬ 
selves. See Priscillian et le Priscillianisme, 
by E. C. Babut (Pans 1909). 

PRITCHARD, Charles (1808-93), English 
schoolmaster, clergyman and astronomer, was 
from 1870 Savilian professor at Oxford, where 
he established an observatory. He wrote of 
his work on stellar photometry in Urano- 
metria Nova Oxoniensis (1885). See Memoirs 
(1896). 

PROBUS, (1) Marcus Aurelius (d. 282), 
Roman emperor, born at Sirmium in 
Pannonia, under Valerian greatly distin¬ 
guished himself on the Danube and in Africa, 
Egypt, Asia, Germany and Gaul, was by 
Tacitus appointed governor of Asia, and by 
his soldiers, on Tacitus’s death, was forced 
to assume the purple (a.d. 276). The Ger¬ 
mans were driven out of Gaul and the 
Barbarians from the frontier, while Persia 
was forced to a humiliating peace. Probus 
next devoted himself to developing the 
internal resources of the empire. But fearing 
that the army would deteriorate with inacti¬ 
vity, he employed the soldiers on public 
works. Such occupations, deemed degrading, 
excited discontent; and a body of troops 
engaged in draining the swamps about 
Sirmium murdered him in 282. 

(2) Marcus Valerius (fl. late 1st cent, a.d.), 
Latin grammarian from Syria, wrote a 
biography of Persius and prepared annotated 
editions of classical authors, including 
Horace, Terence and Lucretius. 

PROCLUS (c, A.D. 412-485), Greek neo- 
platonist philosopher, born in Constantinople, 
studied at Alexandria and Athens. His vivid 
imagination convinced him, when all the 
influences of the mysteries were brought to 
bear upon him, of his direct inter-communion 
with the gods. The Orphic Poems, the 
writings of Hermes, and all the mystical 
literature of that occult age were to him the 
only source of true philosophy. Of an 
impulsive piety, and eager to win disciples 
from Christianity itself, he made himself 
obnoxious to the Christian authorities in 
Athens, who banished him. Allowed to 
return, he acted with more prudence. His 
neoplatonism based on Plotinus combined 
all the most important strands of Greek 
philosophy, the traditions of the Roman, 
Syrian and Alexandrian schools into one 
comprehensive theological metaphysics. 
Euclid, Plato and Pythagoras are all grist to 
his mill. Hegel’s dialectic originated in 
Proclus’ triadic law of development. See 
edition of some of his works by V. Cousin 


(1820-25), Elements of Theology (trans. E. R. 
Dodds 1932), W. B. Frankland, The First 
Book of EucUFs Elements based upon that of 
Proclus (1933). 

PROCOP, Andrew (c. 1380-1434), Bohemian 
Hussite leader, from a monk became one of 
Zizka’s followers, and on Zizka’s death 
commander of the Taborites. Under him 
the fearful raids into Silesia, Saxony and 
Franconia were carried out, and he repeatedly 
defeated German armies. He and his 
colleague. Procop the Younger, headed the 
internal conflict of the Taborites with the 
more moderate Calixtines; both fell at 
Lipan near Bohinischbrod. 

PROCOPIUS (c. A.D. 499-565), Byzantine 
historian, born at Caesarea in Palestine, 
studied law, and accompanied Belisarius 
against the Persians (526), the Vandals in 
Africa (533) and the Ostrogoths in Italy 
(536). He was highly honoured by Justinian, 
and seems to have been appointed prefect of 
Constantinople in 562. His principal works 
are his Historiae (on the Persian, Vandal and 
Gothic wars), De Aedificiis, and Anecdota or 
Historia Arcana, a sort of chroniqiie scan- 
daleuse of the court of Justinian. There are 
editions by Haury (1905 et seq.), and in the 
Loeb Lib. with trans. by H. B. Dewing 
(1914-40). See Theodora; and works by 
Dahn (1865) and Haury (1891). 

PROCTER, (1) Adelaide Ann (1825-64), 
English minor poet, daughter of (2), was 
born and died in London and in 1851 turned 
Roman Catholic. By her Legends and Lyrics 
(1858-60), first written some of them for 
Household Words, she won poetical renown. 
Her verse includes The Lost Chord, which 
was set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

(2) Bryan Waller, pseud. Barry Cornwall 
(1787-1874), born at Leeds, and educated at 
Harrow with Byron and Peel for school¬ 
fellows, became a solicitor, came to London 
and in 1815 began to contribute poetry to the 
Literary Gazette. In 1823 he married Basil 
Montagu’s step-daughter, Anne Benson 
Skepper (1799-1888). He had meanwhile 
published poems and produced a tragedy at 
Covent Garden, whose success was largely 
due to the acting of Macready and Kemble. 
He was called to the bar in 1831, and in 
1832-61 was a metropolitan commissioner of 
Lunacy. His works comprise Dramatic 
Scenes (1819), Marcian Colonna (1820), The 
Flood of Thessaly (1823), and English Songs 
(1832), besides memoirs of Kean (1835) and 
Charles Lamb (1866). The last is always 
worth reading; but his poems are rarely more 
than studied if graceful exercises. Yet 
‘ Barry Cornwall ’ was a man beloved by a 
hundred of the greatest of his time. See 
Autobiographical Fragment, ed. by Coventry 
Patmore (1877). 

PROCTOR, Richard Anthony (1837-88), 
English astronomer, born at Chelsea, 
graduated from St John’s, Cambridge, in 
1860. Devoting himself from 1863 to 
astronomy, in 1866 he was elected F.R.A.S. 
His name is associated with the determination 
of the rotation of Mars, the theory of the 
solar corona, and stellar distribution. He 
charted the 324,198 stars contained in 
Argelander’s great catalogue. Very popular 
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as a lecturer and writer, he founded his 
magazine Knowledge in 1881, in which year 
he settled in the States. He died at New 
York. 

PRODICUS (fl. 5th cent. B.c.), born at lulis 
in Ceos, a Greek sophist of the time of 
Socrates, was author of the story, ‘ The Choice 
of Hercules ’. 

PROKOFIEV, Serge Sergeievitch, pro-kof'yef 
(1891-1955), Russian composer, was born at 
Sontsovka, Ukraine. Taught the piano by 
his mother, he began to compose at five and 
had started his first opera at the age of nine. 
He studied at the St Petersburg Conservatory 
under Rimsky-Korsakov and Liadov, com¬ 
posing prolifically and winning a reputation 
as a virtuoso pianist. During the first World 
War Prokofiev lived in London, and at its 
close he moved to the United States until in 
1934 he returned to Russia. Induced to do 
so by the Soviet Government, he simplified 
his style, producing a large number of occa¬ 
sional works for official celebrations in 
addition to his later Symphonies and popular 
pieces like Feter and the Wolf. His works 
range from the glittering romanticism of 
his early days to the mellow lyricism of his 
second Russian period, and in all spheres 
from opera to film music he was a consum¬ 
mate artist combining acute imagination with 
a precise technique. See Autobiography (1960). 

PROKOP. See Procop. 

PROKOPOVICH, Feofan, -po'- (1681-1736), 
Russian prelate, educated at Kiev Orthodox 
Academy, where in 1711 he was appointed 
rector, and Rome. In St Petersburg in 1716 
his sermons and theories for church reforms 
brought him to the notice of Peter the Great, 
who made him his adviser, bishop of Pskov 
and in 1724 archbishop of Novgorod. He 
was responsible for setting up a Holy Synod 
instead of the existing patriarchate whereby 
the respective powers of church and state 
were established. 

PROPERTIUS, Sextus (c. 48-c. 15 b.c.), the 
most impassioned of the Roman elegiac poets, 
was born probably at Asisium (the modern 
Assisi). He had a portion of his patrimony 
confiscated after Philippi by the Triumvirs, 
to reward their veterans, but retained means 
enough to proceed to Rome for education 
and to make poetry the business of his life. 
He won the favour of Maecenas, to w^hom he 
dedica.ted a book of his poems, and even 
ingratiated himself with Augustus, whose 
achievements he duly celebrated. But the 
central figure of his inspiration was his 
mistress Cynthia. Propertius left Rome 
apparently only once, on a visit to Athens. 
Of his poems only the first book, devoted to 
Cynthia, was published during his lifetime; 
certainly the last of the four was given to the 
light by his friends. Later criticism shows 
increasing admiration for his native force, 
his eye for dramatic situation, and his power 
over the reader’s sympathies. But he is often 
rough to harshness and obscure from defect 
of ^ fmish. There are texts by Postgate, 
Phillimore, Richmond (1928), Butler and 
Barber (1933). There are translations by 
Cranstoun (1875), Phillimore (1906) and 
Butler (1913). 

PROSPER OF AQUITAINE (fi. early 5th 


cent. A.D.), the champion of Augustinian 
doctrine against the Semi-Pelagians, born in 
Aquitaine, was a prominent theologian in 
southern Gaul in 428-434, and then settled 
in Rome. Besides letters, Responsiones and 
pamphlets on grace and freewill, he wrote a 
chronicle, coming down to 455, a hexameter 
poem against the Pelagians, and a Liber 
Sententiarum compiled from Augustine. 

PROTAGORAS, -tag'- (c. 485-411 b.c.), the 
earliest Greek sophist, born at Abdera, 
taught in Athens, Sicily, &c. a system of 
practical wisdom fitted to train men for 
citizens’ duties, and based on the doctrine 
that ‘ man is the measure of all things ’. All 
his works are lost except a fragment of his 
On the Gods. He perished at sea. 

PROTHERO. See Ernle. 

PROTOGENES, -toj'e-neez (fl. late 4th cent. 
B.C.), Greek painter, was born at Caunus in 
Caria, and practised his art at Rhodes, where 
he worked steadily on through the din of the 
siege of 305-304 b.c. 

PROUDHON, Pierre Joseph, proo-dd (1809- 
1865), French socialist, born at Besanpon, 
contrived as a compositor to complete and 
extend his education. He became partner 
(1837) in the development of a new typo¬ 
graphical process, contributed to an edition 
of the Bible notes on the Hebrew language, 
and in 1838 published an Essai de grammaire 
gdnerale. He subsequently contributed to an 
Encyctopedie catliolique. In 1840 he issued 
Qidest-ce que la propriety? affirming the bold 
paradox ‘ Property is Theft ’, as appropriating 
the labour of others in the form of rent. In 
1842 he was tried for his revolutionary 
opinions, but acquitted. In 1846 he published 
his greatest work, the Systeme des contra¬ 
dictions dconomiques. During the Revolution 
of 1848 he was elected for the Seine depart¬ 
ment, and published several newspapers 
advocating the most advanced theories. He 
attempted also to establish a bank which 
should pave the way for a socialist trans¬ 
formation by giving gratuitous credit, but 
failed utterly. The violence of his utterances 
at last resulted in a sentence of three years’ 
imprisonment, and in March 1849 he fled to 
Geneva, but returned to Paris in June and 
gave himself up. While in prison he married 
a young working-woman, and published 
Confessions d^un rivolutionnaire (1849), 
Actes de la Revolution (1849), Gratuitd dii 
credit (1850) and La Revolution sociale 
dimontree par le coup d'etat (1852). In June 
1852 he was liberated, but in 1858 was again 
condemned to three years’ imprisonment, and 
retired to Belgium. Amnestied in 1860, he 
died near Paris. A forerunner of Marx, his 
theories emphasized liberty, equality and 
justice, and one of his main themes was that 
as man becomes morally mature the artificial 
restrictions of law and government can be 
dispensed with. His complete works fill 
37 vols. (1867 et seq.); his correspondence, 
14 vols. (1874). See Lives by Sainte-Beuve 
(1872) and Woodcock (1956); and A. Gray, 
The Socialist Tradition (1946). 

PROUST, proost., (1) Joseph Louis (1754- 
1826), French chemist, born at Angers, was 
director of the royal laboratory in Madrid 
(1789-1808). He returned to France after 
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the fail of Charles IV, his patron, and the 
destruction of the laboratory by the French. 
He stated the law of constant proportion 
known as Froiisfs Law in a controversy with 
Berthollet lasting about eight years and was 
the &st to isolate and identify grape sugar. 
He died at Angers. 

(2) Marcel (1871-1922), French novelist, 
born at Auteuil, Paris, was a semi-invalid all 
his life. He was cosseted by his mother, and 
her death in 1905, when he was thirty-four 
years old, robbed him of desire to continue 
his hitherto ‘ social butterfly ’ existence. 
Instead he withdrew from society, immured 
himself in a sound-proof flat and gave himself 
over entirely to introspection. Out of this 
delving into the self below the levels of super¬ 
ficial consciousness, he set himself to trans¬ 
form into art the realities of experience as 
known to the inner emotional life. Despite 
the seemingly dilettante approach to life 
prior to his start on his novel, A la recherche 
du temps perdu (13 vols.), it is evident from 
the various volumes that make up this title 
that no detail ever escaped the amazingly 
observant eye of this artist in transcription, 
who subjected experience to searching 
analysis to divine in it beauties and complexi¬ 
ties that escape the superficial response of 
ordinary intelligence. Thinking around the 
philosophy of Henri Bergson on the sub¬ 
conscious, his distinctions between the 
various aspects of time, and insistence on the 
truths perceived by involuntary memory, 
Proust evolved a mode of communication by 
image, evocation and analogy for displaying 
his characters—not as a realist would see 
them, superficially, from the outside-—but 
in terms of their concealed emotional life, 
evolving on a plane that has nothing to do 
with temporal limitations. Consequently he 
comes incredibly close to the mainsprings of 
human action. The Quest started off with Du 
coti de chez Swann 11912)), and, after delay 
caused by the war, A Vombre des jeiines filles 
en fleur, which won the Prix Goncourt in 
1919. Le cote de Guermantes (1920-21; 2 
vols.) followed and Sodome et Gomorrhe 
(1922; 3 vols.). These achieved an inter¬ 
national reputation for Proust and an eager 
public awaited the posthumously-published 
titles. La Prisonni^re, Alter tine dispar ue, and 
Le Temps retrouvd, each of two volumes. 
Apart from his masterpiece, there has also 
been posthumous publication of an early 
novel, Jean Santeuil (1957) and a book of 
critical credo— Centre Sainte-Beuve, translated 
as By Way of Sainte-Beuve by Sylvia Townsend 
Warner (1958). See Comment travaillait 
Proust, with bibliography, by L. Pierre-Quint 
(Paris 1928), and studies by E. Seilliere (Paris 
1931), H. March (1948), F. C- Green (1949), 
A. Maurois (1950), G. D. Painter, voL i 
(1959) and R. M. Barker (1959). 

PROUT (1) Ebenezer (1835-1909), English 
composer and writer on musical theory, 
edited Handel’s Messiah, for which he 
provided additional accompaniments. In 
1894 he became professor of Music at Dublin. 

(2) Father. See Mahony. 

(3) Samuel (1783-1852), English water- 
colourist, born at Plymouth, in 1815 was 
elected to the Water Colour Society, and in 


1818 went to Rouen. Architecture thence¬ 
forward was the feature of his works. 
Prout’s numerous elementary drawing-books 
influenced many. See Memoir by Ruskin 
in Art Journal (1852), and his Notes on 
the Drawings by Front and Hunt (1879-80). 

(4) William (1785-1850), English chemist 
and physiologist, was born at Horton near 
Chipping-Sodbury. A graduate of Edin¬ 
burgh, from 1812 he practised in London. 
He is noteworthy for his discovery of the 
presence of hydrochloric acid in the stomach 
and for his ‘Hypothesis’ (1815), which, 
rejected at first, is now looked upon as a 
modification of the Atomic Theory. 
PRUDENTIUS, Marcus Aurelius Clemens 
(348-c. 410), a Latin Christian poet, was 
born in the north of Spain. He practised as a 
pleader, acted as civil and criminal judge and 
afterwards received a high office at the 
imperial court. A Christian all his life, he 
devoted himself in his later years to the 
composition of religious poetry. The year of 
his death is uncertain. Of his poems the 
chief are Catliemerinon Liber, a series of 
twelve hortatory hymns (Eng. trans. 1845); 
Penstephanon, fourteen lyrical poems in 
honour of martyrs; Apotheosis, a defence of 
the Trinity; Hamartigeneia, on the Origin of 
Evil; Psychomachia, on the Christian Graces; 
Contra Syrnmachiim, against the heathen 
gods; Diptychon, on scriptural incidents. 
He is the best of the early Christian verse- 
makers. His works have been edited by J. 
Bergman (1936). See F. St John Thackeray’s 
Translations from Prudentius (1890). 
PRUD’HON, Pierre prii-dd (1758-1823), 
French painter, born at Cluny, studied in 
Dijon, trained with engravers in Paris and 
having won the Rome prize, went to Italy. 
He did little work there, returning to Paris 
to draw and paint in a refined style not in 
accord with revolutionary Paris. Patronized, 
however, by the empresses of Napoleon, he 
was made court painter, and among his best 
work is a portrait of the empress Josephine. 
Many of his paintings had mythological and 
allegorical subjects and were commissioned 
for public buildings. He also designed 
furniture and interiors on classical lines. 
Unhappily married at the age of nineteen, he 
formed a liaison with his pupil, Constance 
Mayer, which ended tragically with her 
suicide in 1821. See works by Clement (3rd 
ed. 1880), Gauthiez (1886), Guiffrey (1924). 
PRUS, Boleslaw, pseud, of Aleksander 
Glowacki, proos (1847-1912), Polish novelist, 
born at Hrubieszow, who belonged to the 
period of realism in literature which followed 
the unsuccessful revolt against Russian 
domination in 1863-64. His novels and 
short stories are written mainly about the 
people, the social novel being characteristic 
of the writing of this time, and include The 
Blunder, The Outpost (1884), The Doll (1887), 
considered to be his masterpiece, a vivid and 
sympathetic picture of Warsaw, and Emanci¬ 
pated Women (1893). 

PRYDE, James. See Nicholson (8). 
PRYNNE, William (1600-69), English pam¬ 
phleteer, born at Swans wick near Bath, 
graduated from Oriel College, Oxford, in 
1621- He was called to the bar, but was early 
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drawn into controversy, and during 1627-30 
published The Unloveliness of Love-^lockes, 
Healthes Sicknesse (against drinking of 
healths), and three other Puritan diatribes. 

In 1633 appeared his Histrio-Mastix: the 
Players Scourge, for which, on account of a 
supposed reflection on the virtue of Henrietta 
Maria, he was in 1634 sentenced to have his 
book burnt by the hangman, pay a fine of 
£5000, be expelled from Oxford and Lincoln s 
Inn, lose both ears in the pillory, and suffer 
perpetual imprisonment. Three years later, 
for assailing Laud and the hierarchy in two 
more pamphlets, a fresh fine cf £5000 was 
imposed; he was again pilloried, and was 
branded on both cheeks with S. L. (‘ seditious 
libeller ’; rather ‘ stigmata Laudis ’ _ by 

Prynne’s own interpretation). He remained 
a prisoner till in 1640 he was released by a 
warrant of the House of Commons. He 
acted as Laud’s bitter prosecutor (1644); 
and in 1647 became recorder of Bath, in 1648 
member for Newport in Cornwall. But 
opposing the Independents and Charles Fs 
execution, he was one of those of whom the 
House was ‘ purged and was even im¬ 
prisoned 1650-52. On Cromwell’s death he 
returned to parliament as a royalist; and 
after the Restoration Charles II made him 
keeper of the Tower records. Prynne was 
a great compiler of constitutional history, his 
best works the Calendar of Parliamentary 
Writs and his Records. See Documents 
relating to Prynne, ed. Gardiner (1877); Life 
by Kirby (1931). 

PRZHEVALSKI, Nikolai Mikhailovich (1839- 
1888), Russian traveller, born near Smolensk, 
from 1867 to his death at Karakol (Przhe- 
valsk) made important journeys in Mongolia, 
Turkestan and Tibet, reaching to within 160 
miles of Lhasa. He explored _ the upper 
Hwang-ho, reaching as far as Kiachta. He 
amassed a valuable collection of plants and 
animals, including a wild camel and a wild 
horse. 

PRZYBYSZEWSKI, Stanisiaw, pshi-bi-shef'- 
ski (1868-1927), Polish novelist, dramatist 
and critic, educated in Germany, lived from 
1898 in Cracow, where he became editor of 
Life and a leader of the new literary ‘ Young 
Poland ’ movement. His work, reflecting 
his ‘ naturalist ’ ideas, includes Homo 
Sapiens (1901), Matka (1903) and the drama 
Snieg {Snow), which was translated into 
English in 1920. 

PSALMANAZAR, George {c. 1679-1763), 

‘ the Formosan ’, real name unknown, was 
born probably in Languedoc. Educated by 
monks and Jesuits, he at sixteen turned 
vagabond, and wandered through France, 
Germany and the Low Countries, by turns 
an ‘ Irish pilgrim a ‘ Japanese convert a 
waiter, a ‘ heathen Formosan ’ and a soldier. 
At Sluys in 1703 he found an accomplice in 
one Innes, chaplain to a Scottish regiment, 
who baptized him ‘ George Lauder ’, and 
brought him to London. For Bishop 
Compton he translated the Church Catechism 


white ‘ Formosan ’ enamel, a tutor, a regi¬ 
mental clerk (1715-17), a fan-paintcr and, 
lastly, for years a diligent hack-writer. The 
Universal History was largely of his compil¬ 
ing; and his, too, a popular Essay on 
Miracles. But in all his strange life there is 
nothing stranger than the esteem expressed 
for him by Samuel Johnson as ‘ the best man 
he ever knew ’. See his autobiographical 
Memoirs (1764) and Farrer’s Literary 
Forgeries (1907). 

PSELLUS, Michael (11th cent.), a Constanti¬ 
nople politician and teacher of philosophy, 
wrote Synopsis in Aristotelis logicam and 
Chronographia, valuable both historically and 
autobiographically. He had considerable 
influence during the reigns of Constantine 
Monomachus (who appointed him head of 
the new faculty of philosophy at the university 
of Constantinople), Isaac Comnenas and 
Constantine Ducas, whose son was his pupil. 

PTOLEMY, name of the Macedonian kings 
who ruled Egypt for three hundred years. 
Ptolemy (I) Soter (d. 283 b.c.), a son of Lagos, 
was one of the greatest of the generals of 
Alexander the Great, upon whose death he 
obtained Egypt (323 b.c.). Nominally 

subject to Macedon, Ptolemy occupied the 
first half of his reign in warding off outside 
attacks and consolidating his government. 
In 306 he was defeated by Demetrius in a 
sea-fight off Salamis in Cyprus. Notwith¬ 
standing this, he assumed the title of king of 
Egypt, and defended his dominions against 
Antigonus and Demetrius. In 305 he defen¬ 
ded the Rhodians against Demetrius, and 
received from them his title Soter (Saviour). 
Alexandria, his capital, became the centre of 
commerce and Greek culture. He abdicated 
in 285 and was succeeded by his son Ptolemy 
(II) Philadelphus (d. 247), under whom the 
power of Egypt attained its greatest height. 
He was successful in his external wars, 
founded the Museum and Library of Alexan¬ 
dria, purchased the most valuable manuscripts, 
engaged the most celebrated professors, and 
had made for him the Septuagint translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures and the Egyptian 
history of Manetho. Ptolemy (III) Euergetes, 
his son, pushed the southern limits of the 
empire to Axum. Ptolemy (IV) Philopator 
(221-204), his son, began his reign by 
murdering his mother, Berenice. He 
abandoned himself to luxury, and the 
decadence of the Egyptian empire set in. He 
warred with Antiochus, persecuted the Jews, 
and encouraged learning. He was succeeded 
by his infant son Ptolemy (V) Epiphanes (204- 
180). The kings of Syria and Macedonia 
wrested from Egypt her provinces, and the 
king’s ministers called in the aid of Rome, 
whose influence in Egypt after this was 
supreme. The successors of Epiphanes were 
worthless as rulers down to the time of the 
celebrated Cleopatra (q.v.), after which 
Egypt became a Roman province. See 
Mahaflfy, Empire of the Ptolemies (1896) and 
Bevan, Egypt under the Ptolemies (1927). 


into the ‘ Formosan ’ language; and to him PTOLEMY, or Claudius Ptolemaeus (c. a.d. 
he dedicated his Historical and Geographical 90-168), astronomer and geographer, was a 
Description of Formosa (1704), which found native of Egypt, and flourished in Alexandria, 
many believers in spite of its patent absurdi- His ‘ great compendium of astronomy 
ties. Later he was the alleged importer of a seems to have been denominated by the 
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Greeks megiste, ‘ the greatest whence was 
derived the Arab name Almagest, by which 
it is generally known. With his Tetrabiblos 
Svntaxis is combined another work called 
Karpos or CentHoquium, from its containing a 
hundred aphorisms—both treat of astro¬ 
logical subjects, so have been held by some 
to be of doubtful genuineness. Then there 
are a treatise on the fixed stars or a species of 
almanac, the Geographia, and other works 
dealing with map-making, the musical scale 
and chronology. Ptolemy, as astronomer 
and geographer, held supreme sway over the 
minds of scientific men down to the 16th-17th 
century; but he seems to have been not so 
much " an independent investigator as a 
corrector and improver of the work of his 
predecessors. In astronomy he depended 
almost entirely on Hipparchus. But, as his 
works form the only remaining authority on 
ancient astronomy, the system they expound 
is called the Ptolemaic System, which, the 
system of Plato and Aristotle, was an 
attempt to reduce to scientific form the 
common notions of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. The Ptolemaic astronomy, 
handed on by Byzantines and Arabs, assumed 
that the earth is the centre of the universe, 
and that the heavenly bodies revolve round it. 
Beyond and in the ether surrounding the 
earth’s atmosphere were eight concentric 
spherical shells, to seven of which one 
heavenly body was attached, the fixed stars 
occupying the eighth. The apparent irregu¬ 
larity of their motions was explained by a 
complicated theory of epicycles. As a 
geographer Ptolemy is the corrector of a 
predecessor, Marinas of Tyre. His geo¬ 
graphy (ed. by Muller, Paris 1883) contains 
a catalogue of places, with latitude and 
longitude; general descriptions; details 
regarding his mode of noting the position of 
places—by latitude and longitude, with the 
calculation of the size of the earth. He 
constructed a map of the world and other 
maps. See works edited by Heiberg (1898- 
1907). 

PUBLIUS SYRUS. See Syrus. 

PUCCINI, Giacomo Antonio Domenico 
Michele Secondo Maria, poo-chee'nee (1858- 
1924), Italian composer, born in Lucca, 
where, at nineteen, he was an organist and 
choirmaster, his first extant compositions 
being written for use in the church. Poverty 
prevented his undertaking regular studies 
until a grant from the queen in 1880 enabled 
him to attend the Milan Conservatory. His 
first opera, Le Villi, failed to secure a prize in 
the competition for which it was composed, 
but impressed Ricordi, the publisher, suffi¬ 
ciently to induce him to commission a second 
work, Edgar, which failed at its first per¬ 
formance in 1889. Manon Lescaut (1893) 
was his first great success, but it was eclipsed 
by La Boheme (1896). Tosca and Madame 
Butterfly (both 1900) have also remained 
popular favourites. His last opera, Turandot, 
was left unfinished at his death, and was 
completed by his friend Alfano. Puccini was, 
perhaps, the last great representative of the 
Italian operatic tradition, which absorbed 
almost all his energies throughout his mature 
working life. See Letters, ed. Adami (1931), 


PUGIN 

Life by R. Specht (1933) and a study by 
M. earner (1958). 

PtrCKLER-MUSKAU, Hermann Ludwig, 
Fiirst von, puk'ler-moos'cow (1785-1871), 
German traveller, author and horticulturist. 
See Life by Assing (1873), and Regency 
Visitor (1957), ed. Butler. 

PUFFENDORF, or Pufendorf, Samuel, Frei¬ 
herr von (1632-94), German writer on juris¬ 
prudence, born near Chemnitz, studied at 
Leipzig and at Jena. He was tutor to the sons 
of the Swedish ambassador at Copenhagen 
when war broke out between Denmark and 
Sweden, and he was imprisoned. There he 
thought out his Elementa Jurispriidentiae 
Universalis, dedicated to the Elector Palatine, 
who made him professor of the Law of 
Nations at Heidelberg (1661). As ‘ Severinus 
de Monzambano ’ he exposed absurdities of 
the constitution of the Germanic empire in 
De Statu Reipublicae Germanicae (1667). In 
1670 he became professor at Lund, and wrote 
his great De Jure Naturae et Gentium (1672), 
based upon Grotius (q.v.), with features from 
Hobbes. Appointed Swedish historio¬ 
grapher, he published a history of Sweden 
from the wars of Gustavus Adolphus to the 
death of Queen Christina. In 1688 the 
Elector of Brandenburg invited him to Berlin 
to write the history of the Great Elector. 

PUGACHEV, Emelian,/7oa-gu-c/2u/'(c. 1744- 
1775), Russian Cossack soldier and pretender, 
fought in the Seven Years’ War and in the 
war against Turkey (1769-74), before retiring 
to a lawless life in the south of Russia. In 
1773 proclaiming himself Peter HI, Catherine 
IPs dead husband, he began a reign of 
organized rebellion in the south, gathering 
to him the discontented masses out of which 
he created a military force. Promising to 
his followers freedom and possessions, he 
besieged fortresses and towns and his power 
by 1774 had spread alarmingly. Catherine 
made half-hearted attempts to curb Pugachev 
with a weak and badly-led force, but finally 
sent her general Mikhelson against him, and 
in a battle near Tsaritsyn he was defeated, 
captured and conveyed in an iron cage to 
Moscow, where he was executed. There was 
not another rebellion of this magnitude in 
Russia until the beginning of the 20th-century 
revolution. 

PUGET, Pierre, pii-zhay (1622-94), French 
sculptor and painter, born in Marseilles, where 
later he did most of his work. Examples 
of his sculpture may be seen in the Louvre 
(Hercules, Milo of Crotona, Alexander and 
Diogenes, &c.). See Life by Ginoux (1894). 

PUGIN, pu-zhi, (1) Augustus Welby (1812-52), 
English architect, was born in London, the 
son of a French architect, Auguste Pugin 
(1762-1832), in whose office, after schooling 
at Christ’s Hospital, he was trained, chiefly 
by making drawings for his father’s books on 
Gothic buildings. While working with Sir 
C. Barry he designed and modelled a large 
part of the decorations and sculpture for the 
new Houses of Parliament (1836-37). He 
became about 1833 a convert to Catholicism; 
and most of his plans were made for churches 
within that faith, for example the Roman 
Catholic cathedral at Birmingham. He did 
much to revive Gothic architecture in 
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England. He died insane at Ramsgate. He 
wrote Contrasts between the Architecture of 
the 15th and 19th Centuries (1836), Chancel 
Screens (1851) and True Principles of Christian 
Architecture (1841). See Ferrey’s Recollec¬ 
tions of Pugin and his Father (1861) and M. 
Trappes-Lomax, Pugin: a Mediaeval Victorian 
(1932). 

(2) Edward Welby (1834-75), son of (1), 
completed much of his father’s work and 
designed many Catholic churches, including 
the cathedral at Cobh, Eire. 

PULASKI, Kazimierz (1748-79), Polish count 
and military leader, fought against Russia, 
and was outlawed at the partition of Poland 
(1772). In 1777 he went to America, and for 
his conduct at Brandywine was given a 
brigade of cavalry. In 1778 he organized 
‘Pulaski’s legion’, in May 1779 entered 
Charleston, and held it until it was relieved. 
He was mortally wounded at the siege of 
Savannah. 

PXJLCI, pooTchee, the name of two Florentine 
poets, brothers: 

(1) Bernardo (1438-88), wrote an elegy on 
the death of Simonetta, mistress of Julian de’ 
Medici, and the first translation of Virgil’s 
Eclogues. 

(2) Luigi (1432-84), wrote II Morgante 
Maggiore (‘ Morgante the Giant’, 1481), a 
burlesque epic with Roland for hero, one of 
the most valuable specimens of the early 
Tuscan dialect. He also produced a comic 
novel and several humorous sonnets. 

PULITZER, Joseph (1847-1911), American 
newspaper proprietor was born at Mako, 
Hungary, of Magyar-Jewish and Austro- 
German parentage, but emigrated to join 
the American army. Discharged in 1865, he 
came penniless to St Louis. He became a 
reporter, was elected to the State legislature 
and began to acquire and revitalize old 
newspapers. The New York World (1883), 
sealed his success. He endowed the Colum¬ 
bia University School of Journalism, and in 
his will established annual Pulitzer prizes for 
literature, drama, music and journalism. See 
Life by D. C. Seitz (1924), and A. Ireland, 
Joseph Pulitzer. Reminiscences of a Secretary 
(1914). 

PULLMAN, George Mortimer (1831-97), 
American inventor, born at Brocton, in New 
York state, in 1859 made his first sleeping- 
cars, and in 1863 the first on the present lines. 
He also introduced dining-cars. The Pullman 
Palace Car Company was formed in 1867. 
In 1880 he founded ‘Pullman City’, since 
absorbed by Chicago. 

PULSZKY, Francis Aurelius, pool'ski (1814- 
1897), Hungarian politician and author, 
bom at Eperies, studied law, travelled and 
published (1837) a successful book on Eng¬ 
land. In 1848 he became Esterha^’s 
factotum, but, having joined the revolution, 
fled to London, where he wrote for the papers. 
When Kossuth came to England Pulszky be¬ 
came his companion, and went with him to 
America. His wife, Theresa (1815-66), 
wrote Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady (1850) 
and Tales and Traditions of Hungary (1851). 
Pulszky was condemned to death in 1852, 
but after living in Italy 1852-66, and being 
imprisoned in Naples as a Garibaldian, was 


pardoned in 1867. He returned to Hungary 
sat in parliament, and was director of 
museums. See his Autobiography (1879-82- 
Ger. trans. 1883), and F. W. Newman’s 
Reminiscences of Two Exiles (1889). 

PULTENEY, William, Earl of Bath (1684- 
1764), English politician, the son of a London 
knight, was educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He became Whig 
member for Heydon in 1705, and was an 
eloquent speaker. Disgusted with Walpole’s 
indifference to his claims, in 1 728 he headed 
a group of malcontent ‘ patriots and was 
henceforth Walpole’s bitterest opponent. He 
was Bolingbroke’s chief assistant in the 
Craftsman, which involved him in many 
political controversies, and called forth some 
of his finest pamphlets. On Walpole’s 
resignation Pultency was sworn of the privy- 
council, and in 1742 created Earl of Bath. 
Horace Walpole places him amongst his 
Royal and Noble Authors. 

PURBACH, or Feuerbach, Georg von, poo/- 
baKH (1423-61), Austrian astronomer and 
mathematician, the first great modern 
astronomer, Regiomontanus’s master, was a 
professor at Vienna. Thought to be the first 
to introduce sines into trigonometry, he 
compiled a sines table. Sec German mono¬ 
graph by Schubert (1828). 

PURCELL, (1) Edward Mills (1912- ), 
American physicist, born at Taylorville, Ill., 
has held posts at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Harvard University, 
where he was appointed professor of Physics 
in 1949. He was Nobel prize-winner in 1952 
(with Bloch, q.v.) for his work on the mag¬ 
netic moments of atomic particles. 

(2) Henry (1659-95), English composer, 
born probably in Westminster, the son of 
Thomas Purcell, a court musician and Chapel 
Royal chorister, was himself one of the 
‘ children of the chapel ’ from about 1669 
until 1673, when, his voice having broken, he 
was apprenticed to the keeper of the king’s 
keyboard and wind instruments, whom he 
ultimately succeeded in 1683. In the mean¬ 
time he had followed Locke (q.v.) as ‘ com¬ 
poser for the king’s violins ’ (1677), and had 
been appointed organist of Westminster 
Abbey (1679) and of the Chapel Royal (1682). 
It is known that he began to compose when 
very young, though some early pieces ascribed 
to him are probably the work of his uncle 
Henry, also a professional musician. About 
1680 he began writing incidental music for 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, and thence¬ 
forward until his early death his output was 
prolific. Though his harpsichord pieces and 
his well-known set of trio-sonatas for violins 
and continuo have retained their popularity, 
his greatest masterpieces are among his vocal 
and choral works. In his official capacity he 
produced a number of fine ‘ odes ’ in celebra¬ 
tion of Royal birthdays, St Cecilia’s Day, 
and other occasions, also many anthems and 
services, but had he never written these, his 
incidental songs such as ‘ Nymphs and 
Shepherds ’ (Shadwell’s The Libertine), ‘ I 
Attempt from Love’s Sickness ’ {The Indian 
Queen), and ‘ Arise, ye Subterranean Winds ’ 
{The Tempest), would ensure his immortality. 
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Purcell is credited with six operas, but of 
these only the first. Dido and Aeneas written 
to a libretto by Nahum Tate (q.v.) in 1689 for 
performance at a Chelsea girls’ school, is 
opera in the true sense. The others— 
Dioclesian (1690; adapted from Beaumont 
and Fletcher), King Arthur (1691; Dryden), 
The Fairy Queen (1692; adapted from A 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream), The Tempest 
(1695; Shadwell’s adaptation) and The Indian 
Queen (1695; Dryden and Howard) consist 
essentially of spoken dialogue between the 
main characters interspersed with masques 
and other musical items supplied by nymphs, 
shepherds, allegorical figures and the like. 
Purcell was writing at the time when the new 
Italian influence was first beginning to be felt 
in England, and his music includes superb 
examples in both this and the traditional 
English style, as well as in the French style 
exemplified by Lully (q.v.). John Blow’s fine 
ode on his untimely end and tributes by other 
contemporary musicians show that he was 
recognized in his own time, as now, as the 
greatest English composer of the age. His 
brother Daniel (c. 1663-1718) was also a 
distinguished composer and sometime organ¬ 
ist of Magdalen College, Oxford. See Lives 
by Cummings (1881), J. F. Runciman (1909), 
Arundell (1928), Holland (1932), Westrup 
(1937) and essays, Henry Purcell {1659-1695), 
ed. I. Holst (1959). 

PURCHAS, Samuel (1577-1626), English 
compiler of travel books, born at Thaxted, 
studied at St John’s College, Cambridge, and 
became vicar of Eastwood in 1604, and in 
1614 rector of St Martin’s, Ludgate. His 
great works were Pitrchas his Pilgrimage, or 
Relations of the World in all Ages (1613; 4th 
ed. enlarged,!626), and HakluvtiisPosthumiis, 
or Purchas his Pilgrimes (1625), based on the 
papers of Hakluyt (q.v.) and archives of 
the East India Company. Another work is 
Purchas his Pilgrim: Microcosmus, or the 
Historv o f Man (1619). 

PURKINJE, Jan Evangelista (also Piirkyne), 
poor'kin-yay (1787-1869), Czech physio¬ 
logist, born at Libochowitz, was professor at 
Breslau (1823) and Prague (1850). He did 
research on the eye, the brain, muscles, 
embryology, digestion and sweat glands. 

‘ Purkinje’s figure ’ is an effect by which one 
can see in one’s own eye the shadows of the 
retinal blood-vessels. ‘ Purkinje’s cells ’ are 
situated in the middle layer of the cerebellar 
cortex. 

PUSEY, Edward Bouverie (1800-82), English 
theologian, was born at Pusey in Berkshire. 
His father, the youngest son of the first 
Viscount Folkestone, had assumed the name 
Pusey when in 1789 the old Pusey estates 
were bequeathed to him. He was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, in 1823 
was elected a fellow of Oriel, and in 1825-27 
in Germany made himself acquainted with 
German theological teaching. In 1828 he was 
appointed regius professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, a position which he retained until his 
death. His first work was an essay on the 
causes of Rationalism in recent German 
theology, which was criticized as itself 
rationalistic. The aim of his life was to 


prevent the spread of Rationalism in England. 
Hence, when in 1833 Newman began the 
issue of the Tracts for the Times, Pusey very 
soon joined him; and they, with Keble, were 
the leaders of the movement. They en¬ 
deavoured to make the church live again 
before the eyes and minds of men as it had 
lived in times past. With this aim Pusey 
wrote his contributions to the Tracts, 
especially those on Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist; and commenced in 1836 the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers, to which his 
own chief contributions were Augustine’s 
Confessions and several works of Tertullian. 
But Newman’s celebrated Tract 90 was 
condemned in 1841, and in 1843 Pusey was 
suspended for three years from preaching in 
Oxford for a university sermon on the Holy 
Eucharist; at the first opportunity he 
reiterated his teaching, and was left un¬ 
molested. But before his suspension was 
over Newman, with several of his leading 
disciples, had joined the Roman communion. 
With Keble, Pusey at once set himself to 
reassure those who were distressed by this 
development. But soon another band of 
distinguished men, including Archdeacon 
(Cardinal) Manning and Archdeacon Wilber- 
force, departed to the Roman Church. Still 
Pusey loyally laboured on. His numerous 
writings during this period included a letter 
on the practice of confession (1850), a general 
defence of his own position in A Letter to the 
Bishop of London (1851), The Doctrine of the 
Real Presence (1855-57), and the Eirenicon 
(1865-70)—its object to clear the way for 
re-union between the Church of England 
and that of Rome. The reform of Oxford 
University, which destroyed the intimate 
bond between the university and the church, 
greatly occupied Pusey’s mind. His evidence 
before the commission, his remarkable 
pamphlet on Collegiate and Professorial 
Teaching, and his assiduous work on the 
Hebdomadal Council are proofs of the interest 
he took in the university. By 1860 the tide 
had turned. The teaching for which the 
Tractarians had laboured was beginning to 
be recognized. But the fruits of the in¬ 
tolerance and persecution of which Oxford 
had been the scene were also ripening 
into religious indifference and Rationalism. 
Against such teaching Pusey contended for 
the rest of his life. In private life Pusey was a 
man of warm affection, widely known for his 
gentleness, sincerity and humility, and was 
constantly sought as a spiritual guide by 
persons of every station. He spent large 
sums in helping to provide churches in East 
London, in building St Saviour’s, Leeds, and 
in founding sisterhoods. He married in 1828 
Maria Catherine Barker, who died of con¬ 
sumption in 1839; his only son, Philip 
Edward (1830-80), also predeceased him. 
He himself died at Ascot Priory, Berks, and 
was buried in Oxford Cathedral. See Life by 
Canon Liddon, left unfinished at his death 
in 1890, and completed by the Revs. J. O. 
Johnston and R. J. Wilson (4 vols. 1893-97, 
with voL V, Spiritual Letters, 1898). 

PUSHKIN, Alexander Sergeyevich, poosh'kin 
(1799-1837), Russian poet, was born at 
Moscow. In 1817 he entered the service of 
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the government, but for his Liberalism was 
in 1820 relegated to Southern Russia, and in 
1824 dismissed and confined to his estate 
near Pskov, not returning to Moscow until 
after the accession of Nicholas 1. His 
marriage to Natalia Goncharova proved 
unhappy and led to his early death in a duel. 
Hailed in Russia as her greatest poet, his first 
success was the romantic poem, Ruslan and 
Lyudmila (1820), followed by the Prisoner of 
the Caucasus (1822), Fountain of Bakhchiserai 
(1826), Tzigani (1827) and the masterly 
Eugene Onegin (1828), a novel in verse 
somewhat after the style of Byron’s Beppo. 
Poltava (1829) has Mazeppa for its hero. 
Boris Godunov is his finest tragedy. He wrote 
also many graceful lyrical poems, a History 
of the Revolt of Pugachev, several tales and 
essays, and was appointed Russian historio¬ 
grapher. His Eis^ne Onegin was translated 
in verse by Spalding (1881), and by O. Elton 
(1938); and there are translations of his 
Daughter of the Commandant (1891), Prose 
Tales (1894) dLXvd. Poems, with introduction and 
notes by Panin (N.Y. 1889). Later transla¬ 
tions are by Morison (poems) (1945), V. de S. 
Pinto and H. W. Marshall (tragedies) (1946). 
See Lives by Mirsky (1926), Simmons (1937). 
PUTNAM, (1) George Palmer (1814-72), 
American publisher, born in Brunswick, 
Maine, grand-nephew of (2), went to London 
and in 1840 became partner in a New York 
book firm. In 1848 he started business alone, 
establishing in 1866 the firm of G. P. Putnam 
& Sons (now G. P. Putnam’s Sons). In 1852 
he founded Putnam^s Magazine. See Life 
(1912) by his son, George Haven Putnam 
(1844-1930), who also wrote Memories of a 
Publisher (1913), See. 

(2) Israel (1718-90), American general, 
born at Danvers, Mass., became a fanner, 
but in 1755 helped as a captain to repel a 
French invasion of New York, and was 
present at the battle of Lake George- In 1758 
he was captured by the savages, tortured and 
about to be burnt when a French officer 
rescued him. In 1759 he was given command 
of a regiment, in 1762 went on the West India 
campaign, and in 1764 helped to relieve 
Detroit, then besieged by Pontiac (q.v.). In 
1775, after Concord, he was given command 
of the forces of Connecticut, was at Bunker 
Hill, and held the command at New York 
and in August 1776 at Brooklyn Heights, 
where he was defeated by Howe. In 1777 he 
was appointed to the defence of the Highlands 
of the Hudson. See Life byTarbox (1876). 

(3) Rufus (1738-1824), cousin of (2), served 
against the French in 1757-60, and then 
settled as a farmer and millwright. In the 
war he rendered good service as an engineer, 
commanded a regiment, and in 1783 became 
brigadier-general. In 1788 he founded 
Marietta, Ohio; in 1789 he was appointed a 
judge of the supreme court of the North-west 
Territory; and in 1793-1803 was surveyor- 
general of the United States. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, Pierre, pu-vee de 
shav-an (1824-98), French decorative, sym¬ 
bolic painter, born at Lyons. Murals by him 
of the life of St Genevieve may be seen in the 
Pantheon, Paris, and large allegorical works 
such as ‘ Work ’ and ‘ Peace ’ on the staircase 
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of the Musee de Picardie, Amiens. Sec works 
by Vachon (1895) Michel (1913), Mauclair 
(1928). 

PU-YI, personal name of Hsuan T’ong (1906- 
), last emperor of China (1908-12) and 
the first of Manchukuo (from 1934 until it 
ceased to exist in 1945). After the revolution 
of 1912 the young emperor was given a 
pension and a summer palace near Peking 
He became known as Henry Pu-yi, but in 
1932 he was called from private life to be 
provincial dictator of Manchukuo and in 
1934 he became emperor under the name of 
Kang Teh. 

PYAT, Felix, pyah (1810-89), French journa¬ 
list and communist, in 1831 was admitted to 
the bar, but chiefly wrote articles, fcuilletons 
and plays. He signed Ledru-Rollin’s appeal 
to the masses to arm in 1849, escaped to 
Switzerland, Brussels and London, and was 
a member of the ‘ European revolutionary 
committee ’. Returning to Paris on amnesty 
in 1870, he was a leader of the communards, 
and again escaped to London. He was con¬ 
demned to death, in absence, in 1873, but 
pardoned in 1880. 

PYE, Henry James (1745-1813), English poet, 
born in London, studied at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. He held a commission in 
the Berkshire militia, in 1784 became 
member for that county, in 1790 succeeded 
Warton as laureate, and in 1792 was appoin¬ 
ted a London police magistrate. He died at 
Pinner near Harrow. The works of ‘ poetical 
Pye ’ number nearly twenty, and include 
Alfred: an Epic (1801), with numerous 
birthday and New-year odes, all extremely 
loyal and extremely dull. 

PYM, John, pirn (1584—1643), English poli¬ 
tician, born at Brymore near Bridgwater, 
entered Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke 
College), Oxford, in 1599, as a gentleman- 
commoner, but left in 1602 without taking a 
degree, and then became a student of the 
Middle Temple. In 1614 he was returned to 
parliament for Caine. He married the same 
year, but in 1620 was left a widower with five 
children. His seat of Caine he exchanged in 
1625 for Tavistock. He attached himself to 
the Country party, and made war against 
monopolies, papistry, the Spanish match and 
absolutism with a vigour that brought him 
three months’ durance. In 1626 he took a 
prominent part in the impeachment of 
Buckingham. In the parliament of 1628 he 
stood second only to Sir John Eliot in 
supporting the Petition of Right, but he 
opposed him on tonnage and poundage. In 
the Short Parliament (1640) he ‘ brake the ice 
by a two hours’ discourse, in which he 
summed up shortly and sharply all that 
most reflected upon the prudence and justice 
of the government, that they might see how 
much work they had to do to satisfy their 
country And in _ the Long Parliament, 
having meanwhile joined with the Scots, and 
ridden with Hampden through England, 
urging the voters to their duty, Pym on 
Noyember 11 named Strafford, twelve years 
earlier his friend and ally, as the ‘ principal 
^^thor and promoter of all those counsels 
which had exposed the kingdom to so much 
rum ’. In the impeachment of Strafford 
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which followed, resulting in his execution, 
Pym took the leading part. In the proceed¬ 
ings against Laud, Pym was also conspicuous, 
as in the carrying of the Grand Remonstrance 
and in every other crisis up to the time when 
war became inevitable; he was the one of the 
‘ Five Members ’ whom Charles singled out 
by name. On the breaking out of hostilities 
he remained in London, and there in the 
executive rendered services to the cause not 
less essential than those of a general in the 
held. He died a month after being appointed 
Lieutenant of the Ordnance. ‘ The most 
popular man % says Clarendon, ‘ and the 
most able to do hurt that hath lived in any 
time.’ He was neither revolutionist nor 
precisian; his intellect was ‘intensely 
conservative’, in Gardiner’s phrase; he was 
a champion of what he believed to be the 
ancient constitution. See Forster’s Eminent 
British Statesmen (1837), Goldwin Smith’s 
Three English Statesmen (1867), C. E. Wade’s 
John Pym (1912), and works cited at 
Charles I, Eliot and Strafford. 

PYNE, William Henry, pin (1769-1843), 
English artist, born in London, became 
popular with his landscapes filled with 
humorous characters. Some of these were 
‘ Travelling Comedians % ‘ Bartholomew 

Fair ’ and ‘ Anglers He w^as one of the 
early members of the Old Water Colour 
Society. Later he concentrated on writing on 
art, and his books include Microcosm, or a 
Picturesque Delineation of the Arts, Agricul¬ 
ture and Manufactures of Great Britain . . . 
(1806), The Costume of Great Britain (1808), 
The History of the Royal Residences of 
Windsor Castle, St Jameses Palace .. . (1829), 
and under the pseudonym ‘ Ephraim Rard- 
castle IVine and Walnuts, or After-dinner 
Chit-chat (1823), a series of art anecdotes, 

PYNSON, Richard (d. 1530), printer of Nor¬ 
man birth, studied at the University of Paris, 
learned printing in Normandy, and practised 
his trade in England. In 1497 appeared his 
edition of Terence, the first classic to be 
printed in London. He became printer to 
King Henry VIII (1508), and introduced 
roman type in England (1509). 

PYRRHO, pir'd (c. 360—270 b.c.), Greek 
philosopher, born at Elis, whose opinions 
we know not from his own writings but from 
his pupil Timon. He taught that we can 
know nothing of the nature of things, but 
that the best attitude of mind is suspense of 
judgment, which brings with it calnaness of 
mind. Pyrrhonism is often regarded as the 
ne plus ultra of (philosophical) scepticism: 
consistent Pyrrhonists were said even to 
doubt that they doubted. 

PYRRHUS (c. 318-272 B.c.), became king of 
Epirus when Cassander lost it (307), was 
driven out again, but restored by help of 
Ptolemy Soter, and extended his dominions 
by the addition of western Macedonia, In 
281 the Tarentines, a Greek colony in Lower 
Italy, invited him to help them against the 
Romans, and in 280 he sailed for Tarentum 
with 25,000 men and a number of elephants. 
The first battle, on the river Siris, was long 
and bloody, but Pyrrhus won it by help of 
his elephants, heretofore unknown to the 
Romans. * Another such victory,’ he said 
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(now or after Asculum), ‘ and I must return 
to Epirus alone ’—hence the proverbial 
expression ‘ a Pyrrhic victory Many of the 
Italian nations now joined Pyrrhus, and he 
marched northward, came dangerously near 
Rome, but found it too well prepared, and 
withdrew to Tarentum, where he wintered. 
In 279 the Romans were again defeated (at 
Asculum); but Pyrrhus himself lost so heavily 
that he had again to withdraw to Tarentum 
Here a truce was agreed to, and Pyrrhus 
passed over into Sicily to assist the Sicilian 
Greeks against the Carthaginians in 278 
His first exploits in that island were brilliant* 
but his repulse at Lilybaeum broke the spell* 
he became involved in misunderstandings 
with the Greeks, and in 275 quitted the island 
to renew his war with Rome. While he was 
crossing over, the Carthaginians attacked 
him and destroyed seventy of his ships. In 
274 he was utterly defeated by the Roman 
consul Curius Dentatus near Beneventum 
He was now forced to abandon Italy and 
return to Epirus, where he engaged in war 
with Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia 
His success was complete; but in less than a 
year he was at war with the Spartans, by 
whom he was repulsed in all his attempts on 
their city. He then marched against 4rgos 
where he was killed by a woman hurling a 
tile at him from a roof. The principal ancient 
authority for the life of Pyrrhus is Plutarch. 
See also German Life by R. Schubert (18941 

PYTHAGORAS, pl-thafo-ras (fl 6th cem' 
B.C.), Greek philosopher and mathematician 
born in Samos, became acquainted with the 
teachings of the early Ionic philosophers 
and, through his travels, with those of the 
Egyptian priests and other foreigners. 
About 530 he settled at Crotona in Magna 
Graecia, where he founded a moral and 
religious school. Pythagoreanism was first 
a life and not a philosophy, a life of moral 
abstinence and purification, reactionary 
against the popular and poetic religions, but 
yet sympathetic towards the old (Doric) 
aristocratic forms and institutions. All that 
can be certainly attributed to Pythagoras is 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
the institution of certain religious and ethical 
regulations, the beginning of those investiga- 
tioris into the relations of numbers which 
made the school famous, and astronomical 
attainments beyond their contemporaries. 
How much of the mysticism called Neo- 
Pythagorean (and akin to Neo-Platonism) 
was directly derived from him is hard to say 
The Pythagoreans as an aristocratic party 
became unpopular after the defeat of the 
Sybarites by the Crotoniates in 510, and at 
first were instrumental in putting down the 
dernocratic party in Lower Italy; but the 
tables were afterwards turned, and they had 
to flee from persecution. See a German 
monograph by Rothenbticher (1867) a 
French one by Chaignet (2nd ed. 1875), and 
of Western Philosophy 

(1946). 

Massilia 

(Marseilles), a Greek mariner, about 330 b c 
sailed to Thule (?Iceland), past Spain, Gaul* 
and the east coast of Britain. 

PYTHIAS. See Damon. 
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Q. See Couch (Quiller) ; Queensberry. 

QUAIN, (1) Sir John Richard (1817-76), 
English lawyer, born at Mallow, became judge 
of the Queen’s Bench in 1871, and justice of 
the High Court of Judicature in 1875. Along 
with H. Holroyd he published New System of 
Common Law Procedure (1852). 

(2) Jones (1796-1865), half-brother of (1), 
born at Mallow, studied medicine at Dublin 
and Paris, and in 1831-35 was professor of 
Anatomy in London University. He wrote 
the text-book, Quain’s Elements of Anatomy 
(1828, 10th ed. 1890-96). 

(3) Richard, F.R.S. (1800-87), brother of 
(2), born at Fermoy, was professor of Clinical 
Surgery in University College, London (1848- 
1866), surgeon-extraordinary to the Queen, 
and president of the College of Surgeons 
(1868). He left £75,000 to University College 
for ‘ education in modern languages (especially 
English) and natural science 

(4) Sir Richard (1816-98), cousin of (2), 
born at Mallow% was the Lumleian lecturer 
at the College of Physicians in 1872, and 
Harveian orator in 1885, and was made 
physician-extraordinary to the Queen, LL.D. 
of Edinburgh in 1889, president of the 
General Medical Council in 1891, and a 
baronet in 1891. He edited the Dictionary 
of Medicine (1882; 2nd ed. 1894). 

QUANTZ, Johann Joachim, kvants (1697- 
1773), German flautist and composer, born 
near Gottingen, spent many years in the 
service of the King of Saxony, toured 
extensively in Italy, France and England, 
and became teacher of Frederick the Great 
and later his court composer. Author of a 
treatise on flute-playing, Quantz composed 
some three hundred concertos for one or two 
flutes as well as a vast quantity of other music 
for this instrument. 

QUARLES, Francis (1592-1644), English 
poet, was born at the manor-house of 
Stewards near Romford. He studied at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was successively cup-bearer to 
the Princess Elizabeth (1613), secretary to 
Archbishop Ussher {c. 1629), and chrono- 
loger to the City of London (1639). He 
married in 1618 a wife who bore him eighteen 
children and prefixed a touching memoir to 
his SolomoEs Recantation (1645). Quarles 
was a royalist and churchman who suffered 
in the cause by having his books and manu¬ 
scripts destroyed. He wrote abundantly in 
prose and verse. His Emblems^ in spite of 
many imperfections, shows wealth of fancy, 
excellent sense, felicity of expression, and 
occasionally a flash of poetic fire. Other 
poetical works include A Feast of Wormes 
(1620), Argalus and Parthenia (1629), Divine 
Poems (1630), The Historic of Samson (1631), 
Divine Fancies (1632). The prose includes 
Enchyridion (1640) and The Profest Royalist 
(1645). See Works edited by Grosart (3 vols. 
1880-81) and M. Praz, Studies in Seventeenth- 
Century Imagery (1939). 


QUASIMODO, Salvatore (1901- ), Italian 
poet, born in Syracuse, Sicily, a student of 
engineering, became a travelling inspector for 
the Italian state power board before taking 
up a career in literature and music. A 
professor of Literature at the Conservatory 
of Music in Milan, he has written since 1942 
five volumes of spirited poetry. These reflect 
above all his deep interest in the fate of Italy, 
and his language is made particularly striking 
by the use simultaneously of both Christian 
and mythological allusions. In 1959, for his 
lyrical poetry, he received the Nobel prize for 
literature, becoming the fourth Italian to 
gain this award. His works include Ed e 
Siibito Sera (And suddenly it is Evening) 
(1942), La Vita non e sgono (Life is not a 
Dream) 1949 and La terra impareggiahile 
(The Matchless Earth) 1958. 
QUATREFAGES DE BREAU, Jean Louis 
Armand de, kahtr-fahzh-cIe-hray-5 (1810-92), 
French naturalist and ethnologist, born at 
Berthezeme (Gard), in 1850 was elected 
professor in the Lycie Napoleon and in 1855 
at the Natural tiistory Museum. His chief 
works are Souvenirs d'un natiiraliste (1854; 
trans. 1857), UEspece hiimaine (1877; Eng. 
trans. 1879), Crania Ethnica (1875-82), Les 
Pygmies (1887; trans. 1895) and Darwin et 
ses precurseurs fran^ais (1892). 
QUATREMERE, (1) Antoine Chrysostome, 
(1755-1849), French archaeologist 
and politician, was condemned to death 
during the Terror but later acquitted. He 
was a member of the Council of Five Hun¬ 
dred. He edited a dictionary of architecture. 

(2) Etienne Marc (1782-1857), French 
orientalist, born in Paris, in 1807 entered the 
MS. department of the Imperial Library, 
and in 1809 became professor of Greek at 
Rouen, in 1819 of Ancient Oriental Languages 
at Paris, in 1827 of Persian. Although a man 
of vast knowledge, he had little critical 
insight or originality. He wrote on the 
language of ancient Egypt, the Mameluke 
sultans and the Mongols of Persia, &c. 
QUEEN, Ellery, pseud, of Frederic Dannay 
(1905- ) and his cousin Manfred B. Lee 
(1905- ), American writers of crime fiction, 
both born in Brooklyn. As business men 
they entered for and won with The Rofnan 
Hat Mystery (1929) a detective-story com- 
petition and thereafter concentrated on 
detective fiction, using Ellery Queen both as 
pseudonym and as the name of their detective. 
Others of their very popular stories are The 
French Powder Mystery (1930), The Greek 
Coffin Mystery (1932), The Tragedy of X 
(1940), Double, Double (1950) and The Glass 
Village (1954). They have also written under 
the pseudonym Barnaby Ross. 
QUEENSBERRY, (1) William Douglas, Duke 
of (1724-1810), ‘Old Qsucceeded his 
father as Earl of March, his mother as Earl 
of Ruglen, and his cousin in 1778 as fourth 
Duke of Queensberry. From 1760 to 1789 
he was lord of the bedchamber to George III. 
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He was famous as a patron of the turf, and 
infamous for his shameless debaucheries. 
He died unmarried, worth over a million 
sterling. See Lives by Robinson (1895) and 
Melville (1927). 

(2) Sir John Sholto Douglas, 8th Marquis of 
(1844-1900), an enthusiastic supporter of 
Bradlaugh and a keen patron of boxing, 
supervised the formulation in 1867 of new 
rules to govern that sport, since known as the 
‘ C^ueensberry rules ’. In 1895 he was tried 
and acquitted for publishing a defamatory 
libel on Oscar Wilde (q.v.) of whose friend¬ 
ship with his son, Lord Alfred Douglas (q.v.), 
he disapproved. This led to the trial and 
imprisonment of Wilde. 

QUEIPO DE LLANO, Gonzalo, Marquis of 
Qeeipo de Llano y Sevilla, kay'i-pd Tnay 
lyah'nd, (1875-1951), Spanish general, born at 
Valladolid. After military service in Cuba 
and Morocco, he was promoted to the rank 
of major-general in the Republican Army, 
but went over to the rebel side at the begin¬ 
ning of the Spanish Civil War. In July 1936 
he led the forces which captured Seville, and 
became commander-in-chief of the Southern 
Army. In one of his many propaganda 
broadcasts from Seville he originated the 
phrase ‘ fifth column using it to describe 
the rebel supporters inside Madrid, who 
were expected to add their strength to that of 
the four columns attacking from outside. In 
April 1950 he was given the title of Marquis. 

QUENNELL, Peter Courtney (1905- ), 

English biographer, son of Marjorie Quennell 
(1884- ), the illustrator, was born in 

London and educated at Berkhamsted and 
Balliol College, Oxford. Professor of English 
at Tokyo in 1930, he wrote A Superficial 
Journey through Tokio and Pekin (1932). 
Author of several books of verse and a novel 
and editor of The CornhillMagazine (1944-51), 
he is best known for his biographical studies 
of Byron (1935; 1941), Queen Caroline 

(1939), John Ruskin (1949), as well as those 
of Boswell, Gibbon, Sterne and Wilkes in 
Four Portraits (1945) and Hogartlds Progress 
(1955). 

QUENTAL, Anthero de, kdn-tahl' (1842-91), 
Portuguese poet born in Ponta Delgada, in 
the Azores. He studied at Lisbon and 
Coimbra, publishing his first collection of 
sonnets in 1861 and his Odes Modernas in 
1865; he followed the latter with a pamphlet. 
Good Sense and Good Taste, which pro¬ 
pounded the view that poetry depends upon 
richness and vitality of ideas rather than 
upon technical skill with words. Quental 
lived in Paris and America from 1866 to 1871, 
and on his return to Portugal became a 
leading socialist until, after a severe nervous 
illness, he committed suicide. 

QUERCIA, Jacopo Della, kwer'cha (c. 1367- 
1438), Italian sculptor, born in Quercia 
Grossa, Sienna, went to Lucca, where one 
fine example of his work is the beautiful tomb 
of Ilaria del Carretto in the cathedral. In 
direct contrast are the strongly dramatic 
reliefs for the doorway of the church of San 
Petronio at Bologna which he left unfinished 
at his death. 

QUEROUAILLE or K6rouaUe. See Ports¬ 
mouth. 


QUESADA, Gonzalo Jimenez de, kay-sah'TU.a 
(c. 1497-1579), Spanish conqueror, was born 
at Cordoba or Granada. Appointed magis¬ 
trate at Santa Marta in what is now Colombia, 
he in 1536 headed an expedition and after 
many hardships and loss of men conquered 
the rich territory of the Chibchas in the east. 
This he called New Granada and its chief 
town Santa Fe de Bogota. In 1569, during a 
later expedition in search of El Dorado, he 
reached the river Guaviare not far from the 
point where it meets the Orinoco. His 
history Loi' tres ratos de Suesca has been lost. 
See The Conquest of New Granada by Sir C. 
Markham (1912) and by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham (1922). 

QUESNAY, Francois, ke-nay (1694-1774), 
French physician and economist, born at 
Merey, Seine-et-Oise, studied medicine at 
Paris,_ and at his death was first physician to 
the king. But the fame of the ‘ European 
Confucius ’ depends on his essays in political 
economy. Around him and his friend, M. de 
Gournay, gathered the famous group of the 
Economistes, also called the Physiocratic 
School. Quesnay’s views were set forth in 
Tableaux dconomiqiies. Only a few copies 
were printed (1758), and these are lost; yet 
Quesnay’s principles are well known from his 
contributions to the Encyclopidie, and from 
his Maximes du gouvernement economique, 
Le Droit nature!, &c.—collected in Oncken’s 
edition of his Oeuvres (1888). See H. Higgs, 
The Physiocrats (1897). 

QUESNEL, Pasquier, ke-nel (1634-1719), 
French Jansenist theologian, born in Paris, 
studied at the Sorbonne, became in 1662 
director of the Paris Oratory, and here wrote 
Reflexions morales sur le Nouveau Testament, 
In 1675 he published the works of Leo the 
Great, which, for Gallicanism in the notes, 
was placed on the Index. Having refused to 
condemn Jansenism in 1684, he fled to 
Brussels, where his Reflexions were published 
(1687-94). The Jesuits were unceasing in 
their hostility, and Quesnel was flung into 
prison (1703), but escaped to Amsterdam. 
His book was condemned in the bull Uni- 
genitus (1713). See his Letters (1721-23). 

QUESNOY, Francois do, ke-nwa (1594-1646), 
sculptor, was born at Brussels, lived much at 
Rome, and died at Leghorn, poisoned 
perhaps by his jealous brother, Jerome (1612- 
1654), a sculptor too, who was burnt for 
unnatural crimes. 

QUETELET, Lambert Adolphe Jacques, kayt- 
lay (1796-1874), Belgian statistician and 
astronomer, born at Ghent, became in 1819 
mathematics professor at the Brussels 
Athenaeum, in 1828 director of the new 
Royal Observatory, in 1836 professor of 
Astronomy at the Military School, and in 
1834 perpetual secretary of the Belgian Royal 
Academy. In his greatest book, Sur Vhomme 
(1835), as in VAnthropometrie (1871), &c., 
he shows the use that may be made of the 
theory of probabilities, as applied to the 
‘ average man 

QUEVEDO Y VILLEGAS, Francisco Gdmez 
de, ke-vay'TUd ee veel-yay'gas (1580-1645), 
Spanish writer, was born at Madrid. His 
father was secretary to the queen, and his 
mother a lady-in-waiting. He quitted the 
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University of Alcala with a reputation for 
varied scholarship. The fatal issue of a duel 
drove him in 1611 to the court of the Duke 
of Ossuna, viceroy of Sicily; he made him his 
right-hand man, and, when promoted to_ the 
viceroyalty of Naples, chose him for minister 
of finance- Quevedo was involved in 
Ossuna’s fall in 1619, and put in prison, but 
allowed to retire to the Sierra Morena. He 
returned to Madrid in 1623 and became a 
persona grata at the court of Philip IV. In 
his Politica de Dios (1626) he appealed to the 
king to be a king, not in name only, but in 
fact; in 1628 he followed up this attack on 
government by favourites with an apologue. 
Hell Reformed. He remained, however, on 
friendly terms with Olivares and accepted 
the honorary title of royal secretary. In 1639 
a memorial in verse to the king, imploring 
him to look to the miserable condition of his 
kingdom, was one day placed in Philip’s 
napkin. Quevedo was denounced as the 
author, arrested and imprisoned in a convent 
at Leon, where he was struck down by an 
illness, from which he never recovered. In 
1643 Olivares fell from power, and Quevedo 
was free to return to Madrid. He died two 
years later. Quevedo was one of the most 
prolific Spanish poets, but his verses were 
all written for his friends or for himself, and, 
except those in the Flores of Espinosa (1605), 
the few pieces published in his lifetime were 
printed without his consent. His poetry is 
therefore for the most part of an occasional 
character; sonnets, serious and satirical, 
form a large portion of it, and light humorous 
ballads and songs a still larger. About a 
dozen of his interludes are extant, but of his 
comedies almost nothing is known. His 
prose is even more multifarious than his verse. 
His first book (1620) was a Life of St Thomas 
de Villanueva, and his last (1644) one of St 
Paul; and most of his prose is devotional. 
Of his political works the Politica de Dios is 
the chief. His brilliant picaresque novel, the 
Vida del Buscdn Pablos (1626), or, as it was 
called after his death, the Gran Tacano, at 
once took its place beside Guzman de Alfa- 
rache. His five Visions were printed in 1627; 
to obtain a licence they were barbarously 
mutilated; and it is in this mangled shape 
that they have been printed since 1631. 
The fullest edition of his works is that in the 
Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles. The earliest 
translations from Quevedo were into French, 
and from them most of the English versions 
have been made—e.g. Visions; or HePs 
Kingdome^ by R. Croshawe (1640); Hell 
Reformed, by E. M. (1641); Buscon, the Witty 
Spaniard, by J. Davies (1657); and the 
Visions, by Sir R. L’Estrange (1667). Captain 
John Stevens in 1697-1707 produced a 
translation from the original of For tuna con 
Seso, the Vida del Buscdn, &c. ; his transla¬ 
tions, with L’Estrange’s Visions, were 
published in 1798 as Quevedo''s Works. See 
Eng. trans. by Duff (1926); also work by 
E. Merimee (1886). 

QUEZON, Manuel Luis, kay'son (1878-1944), 
first Philippine president, born at Baler, 
Luzon, studied at Manila, served with 
Aguinaldo during the insurrection of 1898 
and in 1905 became governor of Tayabas, 


In 1909 he went to Washington as one of the 
resident Philippine commissioners and began 
to work for his country’s independence. 
President of the Philippine senate (1916-35), 
he was elected first president of the Philippine 
Commonwealth (1935). He established a 
highly centralized government verging on 
‘ one-man ’ rule and displayed great courage 
during the Japanese onslaught on General 
MacArthur’s defences in December 1941, 
refusing to evacuate to the United States 
until appealed to by President Roosevelt, 
He died at Saranac, U.S.A. The new capital 
of the Philippines on the island of Luzon is 
named after him. 

QUICK, Robert Hebert (1831-91), English 
educationist, born in London, and educated 
at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was a curate in Whitechapel and Marylebone, 
a schoolmaster, and vicar of Sedbergh 
1883-87. The great interest of his life was 
education. To the discussion of its theories 
he brought wide study, independent thought, 
and ripe wisdom. His main work was Essays 
on Educational Reformers (1868). 
QUILLER-COUCH. See Couch. 

QUIETER, Roger (1877-1953), English com¬ 
poser, born in Brighton. He studied in 
Germany and lived entirely by composition, 
holding no official posts and making few 
public appearances. His works include an 
opera, Julia, a radio opera, The Blue Boar, 
and the Children''s Overture, based on nursery 
tunes, but he is best known for his songs. 
QUIN, (1) James (1693-1766), Irish actor, 
born in London, made his debut at Dublin in 
1714. At Drury Lane in 1716 the sudden 
illness of a leading actor led to Quin’s being 
called on to play Bajazet in Tamerlane. His 
success was marked. At Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
(1718-32) and at Drury Lane (1734-41) he 
was by universal consent the first actor in 
England; then Garrick largely eclipsed him. 
Retiring in 1751, Quin died at Bath. See 
anonymous Lives (1766, 1887). 

(2) Wyndham-. See Dunraven, Earl of. 
QUINAULT, Philippe, kee-nd (1635-88), 
French poet and dramatist, born in Paris, 
was valet to the poet Triston L’Hermite, 
qualified as an avocat, and wrote comedies 
and libretti for the operas of Lully (q.v.). 
QUINCEY. See De Quincey. 

QUINCY, Josiah (1772-1864), American 
statesman, was born at Boston, Mass., the 
son of the lawyer, Josiah Quincy (1744-75). 
He graduated at Harvard, was called to the 
bar in 1793, was a leading member of the 
Federal party, and elected in 1804 to congress, 
distinguished himself as an orator. He 
denounced slavery, and in one most remark¬ 
able speech declared that the admission of 
Louisiana would be a sufficient cause for the 
dissolution of the union. Disgusted with the 
triumph of the Democrats and the war of 
1812, he declined re-election to congress, and 
devoted his attention to agriculture; but he 
was a member of the Massachusetts legis¬ 
lature, served as mayor of Boston 1823-28, 
and in 1829-45 was president of Harvard. 
He died at Quincy, Mass. Among his works 
are Memoirs of his father (1825) and J. Q. 
Adams (1858), histories of Harvard ( 1840 ), the 
Boston Athenaeum (1851), and Boston (1852). 
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His Speeches were edited (1874) by his son, 
Edmund Quincy (1808-77), who was secretary 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
QUINE, Willard Van Orman (1908- ), 

American mathematical logician, born at 
Akron, Ohio, from 1948 professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard, carried on Russellian 
studies in symbolic logic, and with Carnap 
and Tarski held that modal logic is a branch 
of semantics. He adapted Russell’s Theory 
of Descriptions as a means of determining 
what on purely logical grounds is entitled to 
‘ existence ’. See his Mathematical Logic 
(1940), Methods of Logic (1950), From a 
Logical Point of View (1953). 

QUINET, Edgar, kee-nay (1803-75), French 
writer and politician, born at Bourg, studied 
at Strasbourg, Geneva, Paris and Heidelberg, 
The remarkable Introduction to his transla¬ 
tion of Herder’s Philosophy of History (1825) 
won him the friendship of Cousin and 
Michelet; a government mission to Greece 
bore fruit in La Grece moderne (1830). 
Ahasverus (1833), a kind of spiritual imitation 
of the ancient mysteries, was followed by the 
less successful poems, ‘ Napoleon ’ (1836) and 
‘ Promethee ’ (1838); in his Examen de la vie 
de Jesus (1838) he shows that Strauss is too 
analytic, and that religion is the very sub¬ 
stance of humanity. Appointed in 1839 
professor of Foreign Literature at Lyons, he 
began those lectures which formed his 
brilliant Du genie des religions (1842); then 
recalled to the College de France at Paris, 
he joined Michelet in attacking the Jesuits. 
But his lectures caused so much excitement 
that government suppressed them in 1846. 
At the Revolution Quinet took his place on 
the barricades, and in the National Assembly 
voted in the Extreme Left. After the coup 
d'etat he was exiled to Brussels, whence in 
1857 he migrated to Switzerland. At 
Brussels he produced Les Esclaves (1853), and 
in Switzerland Merlin VEnchatiteur (1860). 
Other works were La Revolution religieuse an 
XIX^’ Siecle (1857), Histoire de mes idees 
(1858), Histoire de la campagne de 1815 
(1862), and La Rivolution (1865). After the 
downfall of Napoleon III he returned to 
Paris, and during the siege strove to keep 
patriotism aglow. He sat in the National 
Assemblies at Bordeaux and Versailles, and 
aroused great enthusiasm by his orations. 
Quinet’s latest books were La Creation (1870), 
La Rdpitblique (1872), VEsprit nouveau 
(1874), and Le Livre de Vexili (1875). His 
wife published in 1870 Mimoires d'exil'^ his 
Correspondance inedit e followed in 1877, 
Lettres d'exil a Michelet in 1884-86. His 
Oeuvres completes (30 vols. 1857-79) include 
a Life by Chassin. See also Edgar Quinet 


avant et depnis I'exil (1887-89) and Cinquante 
Ans d'amitie (1900), by his second wife (born 
Asaky; died 1900); books by J. Texte (1897), 
Heath (1881), and Tronchon (1937). 
QUINTANA, Manuel Jose, keen-tah'-na 
(1772-1857), Spanish poet and advocate, 
born in Madrid, whose house became a 
resort of advanced Liberals. Besides his 
classic Vidas de los Espaholes celebres (1807- 
1834), he published tragedies and poetry 
writteri in a classical style, the best of which 
are his odes, ardently patriotic but yet 
restrained. On the restoration of Ferdinand 
VII he was imprisoned 1814-20; but he 
recanted, and by 1833 had become tutor to 
Queen Isabella. In 1835 he was nominated 
senator. 

QUINTERO, Serafin Alvarez, keen-tay'rd 
(1871-1938) and Joaquin Alvarez (1873-1944), 
brothers, born at Utrera, Seville, wrote many 
plays in collaboration, usually depicting 
Andalusian life. These include comedies and 
shorter pieces such as El Patio, Las de Cain 
and Malvaloca all written with delightful 
insight into Spanish life and character. 
Translations have been made by H. and H. 
Granville-Barker, e.g. Pueblo de las mujeres 
(The Women have their Way), El Centenario 
(A Hundred Years Old). 

QUINTILIAN, Marcus Fabius Quintilsanus 
{c. A.D. 35-100) was born at Calagurris 
{Calahorra) in Spain, studied oratory at 
Rome, returned there in 68 in the train of 
Galba, and became eminent as a pleader and 
still more as a teacher of the oratorical art. 
His pupils included Pliny the Younger and 
the two grand-nephews of Domitian. The 
emperor named him consul and gave him a 
pension. His reputation rests securely on his 
great work, De Institutione Oratorio, a 
complete system of rhetoric, remarkable for 
its sound critical judgments, purity of taste, 
admirable form and the perfect familiarity 
it exhibits with the literature of oratory. 
Quintilian’s own style is excellent, though 
not free from the florid ornament and poetic 
metaphor characteristic of his age. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS. See Curtius (4). 
QUISLING, Vidkiin, kwiz'- (1887-1945), 
Norwegian diplomat and Fascist leader, born 
in Fyresdal, was an army major, League of 
Nations oflicial, had the care of British 
interests in Russia 1927-29, was defence 
minister in Norway 1931-33, and in 1933 
founded the Nasjonal Somliing (National 
Party) in imitation of the German National 
Socialist Party. As puppet prime minister in 
occupied Norway he has given his name to 
all who play a like traitorous part. He gave 
himself up to the police in May 1945, was 
tried and executed. 
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RAAB, Julius (1891- ), Austrian politician, 

born at St Polten, became an engineer and 
was a Christian Socialist member of the 
Austrian Diet (1927-34), federal minister of 
Trade and Transport (1938), retired from 
politics during the Nazi regime and in 1945 
was one of the founders of the People’s party, 
chairman of the party (1951-60), minister of 
Economic Reconstruction and in 1953 was 
elected chancellor of Austria. 

RAABE, Wilhelm, pseud. Jakob Corvinus, 
rah'be (1831-1910), German novelist, was 
born at Eschershausen in Brunswick, and in 
1870 settled in Brunswick. Reacting against 
19th-century progress, he wrote novels which 
were often grim, tragic and pessimistic. Some 
of these are JDer Hiingerpastor (1864), Des 
Reiches Krone (1870) and Meister Alitor 
(1871), &c. 

RABANUS MAURUS. See Hrabanus 
Maurus. 

RABELAIS, Franfois, rah-eAay (1494?- 
1553), French satirist, is said to have been 
born at a farm-house near Chinon, or pos¬ 
sibly in the town of Chinon, where his father 
was an advocate. At nine he was sent to the 
Benedictine abbey of Seuilly, and thence to 
the Franciscan house of La Baumette near 
Angers. He became a novice of the Francis¬ 
can order, and entered the monastery of 
Fontenay le Comte, where he had access to a 
large library, acquired Greek, Hebrew and 
Arabic, and studied all the Latin and old 
French authors within his reach, medicine, 
astronomy, botany and mathematics. In 
Fontenay Rabelais found a friend, Andre 
Tiraqueau, lawyer and scholar; his patron, 
the Bishop of Maillezais, lived close by; and 
he corresponded with Budaeus. But Fran¬ 
ciscan jealousy of the old learning was trans¬ 
formed into jealousy of the new. His books 
were taken from Rabelais; he conceived a 
loathing for the convent, and he fled to a 
Benedictine house near Orleans. He seems 
to have sought the protection of his friend 
the bishop, and through him obtained the 
pope’s permission (1524) to pass from the 
Franciscan to the Benedictine order; but he 
remained with the bishop for at least three 
years. In September 1530 he entered the 
university of Montpellier as a student of 
medicine. He left the university in 1532, 
went to Lyons, where he remained as physi¬ 
cian to the hospital. At this time Lyons was 
a great intellectual centre, and round its 
great printer Gryphius was gathered a com¬ 
pany of scholars and poets, men of broad 
thought and advanced opinions. It was at 
Lyons that Rabelais began the famous series 
of books by which he will for ever be remem¬ 
bered. In 1532 there appeared at Lyons fair 
a popular book. The Great and Inestimable 
Chronicles of the Grand and Enormous Giant 
Gargantua. It was almost certainly not by 
Rabelais, but to this book he wrote, in the 
same year, a sequel, Pantagruel, in which 
serious ideas are set forth side by side with 


overwhelming nonsense. In 1534 he supplied 
a first book of his own, a new Gargantua 
fuller of sense and wisdom than Pantagruel 
Both books (published under the name of 
Alcofri bas Nasier, an anagram of Francois 
Rabelais) had a prodigious success. Mean¬ 
while he had begun his almanacs or Panta- 
grueline Prognostications, which he continued 
for a number of years; few of them survive. 
In 1533 he accompanied Jean du Bellay’ 
Bishop of Pans, to Rome; in 1536 ho was in 
Italy again with Du Bellay, the latter now a 
cardinal. There he amused himself with 
collecting plants and curiosities—to Rabelais 
France owes the melon, artichoke and 
carnation. He also received permission to 
go into any Benedictine house w’hich would 
receive him, and was enabled to hold 
ecclesiastical ofliccs and to practise medicine. 
From 1537 (when he took his doctorate) to 
1538 he taught at Montpellier. From 1540 
to 1543 he was in the service of the Cardinal’s 
brother, Guillaume du Bellay, sometimes m 
Turin (where Guillaume was governor), 
sometimes in France. Guillaume died in 
1543, in which year Rabelais was appointed 
one of the inaitres ties requites. For some 
years his movements arc uncertain, but in 
1546 he published his third book, this time 
under his own name. The Sorbonne con¬ 
demned it—as it had done its predecessors— 
and Rabelais lied to Metz, where he practised 
medicine. In 1547 Francis 1 died; Henry II 
sent the French cardinals to Rome; and 
thither Du Bellay summoned Rabelais as his 
physician (1548). In Rome till 1549, he 
thereafter stayed near Paris; he received two 
livings from the Cardinal in January 1551-52, 
and resigned them two years later. He died 
traditionally April 9, 1553, certainly before 
May 1, 1554. A ‘ partial edition ’ of a fourth 
book had appeared in 1548, the complete 
book in January 1552-53 ( to be banned by 
the theologians); and a professed fifth book, 
LTsle sonante, perhaps founded on scraps 
and notes by Rabelais, in 1562. The riotous 
licence of his mirth has made Rabelais as 
many enemies as his wisdom has made him 
friends, yet his works remain the most 
astonishing treasury of wit, wisdom, common- 
sense and satire that the world has ever seen. 
Of the many modern editions of Rabelais 
may be named those by Ch. Marty-Laveaux 
(6 vols. 1868-1902), Plattard (5 vols. 1929), 
and Abel Lefranc (director; 5 vols. 1912-31). 
See Eng. trans. by Urquhart and Mottepx 
(1653-94; often reprinted), and W. F. Smith 
(1893); also works by Fleury (1877), Sir W. 
Besant(1879,1881), Stapfbr (1889), Heulhard, 
Millet (1891), Bertrand (1894), A. Tilley 
(1907), Bremond (1877-1901), W. F. Smith 
(1917), Plattard (1910, 1927, 1929), Anatole 
France (trans. 1929), Putnam (1930), Powys 
(1948), Screech (1958). 

RABI, Isidor Isaac (1898- ), American 

physicist, born in Rymanow, Austria, which 
he left in childhood, was a graduate of 
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Cornell and Columbia University, where he 
became professor of Physics in 1937. An 
authority on nuclear physics and quantum 
mechanics, in 1944 he was awarded a Nobel 
prize for his precision work on neutrons. 

RABUTIN. See Bussy-Rabutin. 

RACAN, Honorat de Bueil, Marquis de, ra-ka 
(1589-1670), French poet, a disciple of Mal¬ 
herbe, wrote Bergeries (a pastoral play) and 
other verse, and was an original member of 
the Academie. See Life by Arnould (1901). 

RACHEL, Elisa, properly Elisa Felix, rah-shel 
(1821-58), tragic actress, was born at Mumpf 
in Aargau, the daughter of Alsatian-Jewish 
pedlars. Brought to Paris about 1830, she 
received lessons in singing and declamation, 
made her debut in La Vendeenne in 1837 with 
moderate success, but in June 1838 appeared 
as Camille in Horace at the Theatre 
Fran^ais. From this time she shone without 
a rival in classical rOles, scoring her greatest 
triumph as Phedre. In Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
written for her by Legouve and Scribe, she 
had immense success. She visited London 
(Charlotte Bronte saw her there), Brussels, 
Berlin and St Petersburg, everywhere meeting 
with enthusiastic applause. In 1855, in 
America, her health gave way. She died 
of consumption at Cannet. As an artist 
Rachel has left a tradition never quite 
equalled. See Lives by F. Gribble (1911), 
J. Agate (1928) and J. Lucas Dubreton 


(1936). 

RACHMANINOV or Rakhmaninov, Sergius 
Vassiiievich, -man'- (1873-1943), Russian 
composer and pianist, born at Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, studied at St Petersburg Conservatoire 
and later at Moscow, where he won the gold 
medal for composition. A brilliant perfor¬ 
mer, he travelled all over Europe on concert 
tours, visiting London in 1899. Having fled 
from the Russian revolution he settled in the 
U.S.A. in 1918 and died in California. An 
accomplished and facile composer, he wrote 
operas, orchestral works and songs, but is 
best known for his piano music, which in¬ 
cludes four concertos, the first three of which 
achieved enormous popularity, and the 
inveterate Prelude in C Sharp Minor, the 
demand for which at his own concerts 
nauseated even the composer himself. His 
style, devoid of national characteristics, 
epitomizes the lush romanticism of the later 
19th century, which is still manifest in his last 
major composition, Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini (1934) for piano and orchestra, a 
work of great craftsmanship which has 
remaned a concert favourite. See Lives by 
W. Lyle (1939) and J. Culshaw (1949). 
RACINE, Jean, ra-seen (1639-99), French 
dramatic poet, was born, a solicitor’s son, at 
La Ferte-Milon (dep. Aisne), and was sent 
to the college of Beauvais, whence he passed 
to Port Royal in 1655. Here he studied hard 
and early discovered a faculty for verse- 
making and a liking for romance that caused 
ms teachers no small uneasiness. At nineteen 
when he went to study philosophy at the 
college d Harcourt, he appears to some 
extent to have exchanged the severity of his 
Jansemst upbringing for libertinism and the 
ide of letters. He wrote an ode. La Nymphe 
ae la Seme, on the marriage of Louis XIV, 


finished one piece and began another for 
me theatre, made the acquaintance of La 
Fontaine, Chapelain and other men of letters, 
assisted a cousin who was a secretary to 
the Due de Luynes. In 1661 he went to Uzes 
m Languedoc, hoping in vain to get a benefice 
Irom his uncle, the vicar-general of the 
diocese. Again in Paris, he obtained in 1664 
a gilt from the king for a congratulatory ode. 
Another _ ode. La Renommee aux muses 
gained him the lifelong friendship of Boileau- 
and now began the famous friendship of ‘ the 
tour —Boileau, La Fontaine, Moliere and 
Racine. His earliest play, La Th^baide on 
Les Freres ennemis, was acted by Moliere’s 
company at the Palais Royal (1664); his 
second Alexandre le grand (1665), was after 
Its sixth performance played by the rival 
actors at the Hotel de Bourgogne, which led 
to a rupture with Moliere. Racine showed 
himself as hostile to Corneille. Stung by one 
of Nicole’s _ Lettres visionnalres (1666) 
condemning in accordance with Port Royal 
ethics the romancer or dramatist as an 
empoisonneur public he published a clever 
letter to the author, full of indecent per- 
^nalities. During the next thirteen years 
Racine produced his greatest works— 
Andromaqiie (1667); Les Plaideiirs (1668) 
satirizing lawyers; Britannicus {1669)- Bire- 
(1672); Mithridate 
(1673), produced almost at the moment of 
Academy; Iphigenie 
^ masterpiece of pathos; and PMdre 
(1677), a marvellous representation of human 
agony. Now the Troupe du roi introduced 
an opposition Phedre, by Pradon, which was 
supported by a powerful party. Whether 
from mortification or from alleged conver- 
smn, Racine turned from dramatic work 
made his peace with Port Royal, married in 
Imie 1677, and settled down to twenty years 
of domestic happiness. His wife brought him 
money (as well as two sons and five 
daughters); and he had found ample profit 
in tl^ drama, besides enjoying an annual 
gratification that grew to 2000 livres, at least 
one benefice, and from 1677, jointly with 
Boileau, the office of historiographer-royal. 
In 1689 he wrote Esther for Madame 
de MainlenoiTs schoolgirls at Saint-Cyr; 
Athalie followed in 1691. Four cantitjiies 
spirituelles and an admirable Histoire 
abregie de Port Royal make up Racine’s 
literary work. In his later years he somehow 
lost the favour of the king. In France Racine 
is regarded as the greatest of all masters of 
tragic pathos; this estimate does not greatly 
^ceed the truth. He took the conventional 
French tragedy from the stronger hands of 
Corneille, and added to it all the grace of 
which it was capable, perfecting exquisitely 
Its versification, and harmoniously subordina¬ 
ting the whole action to the central idea of 
the one dominant passion. But he was a 
far greater poet even than dramatist, fascinat¬ 
ing by the tender sweetness of his rhythm, 
the finished perfection and flexibility of 
his cadence. A biography was written by 
his son Louis (1692-1763), also a poet. 
The Distressed Mother was translated by 
Ambrose Philips (1712). Phaedra by Edmund 
Smith (staged 17(37); and there is a complete 
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metrical version by Boswell (1889-90). See 
works by Lemaitre (1908), Mauriac (1930), 
Giraudoux (1930), Jasinski (1958), Mauran 
(1958); in English; Duclaux (1925), Clark 
(1940), Orgel (1948), Turnell (1948) and E. 
Vinaver (trans. P. Mansell Jones, 1955). 

RACKHAM, Arthur (1867-1939), English 
artist, studied at Lambeth School of Art. 
A fellow of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, he excelled in illustrating 
fairy-tales and the like. See Life by Derek 
Hudson (1960). 

RACOeZY. SeeRAKOczi. 

RADCLIFFE, (1) nee Ward, Ann (1764-1823), 
English romantic novelist, was born in 
London. At twenty-three, at Bath, she 
married William Radcliffe, a graduate of 
Oxford and student of law, who became 
proprietor and editor of the weekly English 
Chronicle. In 1789 she published The Castles 
of Athlin and Dunbayne, followed by A 
Sicilian Romance (1790), The Romance of the 
Forest (1791), The Mysteries of Udolpho 
(1794), and The Italian (1797). For the last 
she received £800; for its predecessor, £500. 
She travelled much, and her journal shows 
how keen an eye she had for natural scenery 
and ruins. A sixth romance, Gaston de 
Blondeville, with a metrical tale, ‘ St Alban’s 
Abbey and a short Life, was published m 
1826. Her contemporary reputation was 
considerable. She was praised by Scott, and 
influenced writers such as Byron, Shelley and 
Charlotte Bronte. Her particular brand of 
‘ go thick romance ’ found many imitators, 
most of them unfortunately inferior to herself. 
Their work drew forth Jane Austen’s satire 
Northanger Abbey. See studies by C. F. 
McIntyre (1921) and J. M. S. Tompkins 
(1932). 

(2) Cyril John, Baron (1899- ), British 

lawyer, was educated at Haileybury and New 
College, Oxford. From 1941 to 1945 he was 
director-general of the Ministry of Infor¬ 
mation. In 1949 he was created a lord- 
of-appeal-in-ordinary and a life peer, and 
in 1956, as Constitutional Commissioner, 
Cyprus, he drew up a constitution for the 
future of the island. 

(3) Sir George (1593-1657), English poli¬ 
tician, born at Thornhill near Dewsbury, 
studied at University College, Oxford, was 
called to the bar, from 1627 managed the 


(1881-1955), British anthropologist, studied 
at Cambridge and was professor at Kapstadt 
Sydney, Chicago and from 1937 at Oxford 
By his field studies of The Andaman Islanden 
(1922), which served as a basis for his more 
theoretical Structures and Function inPrimitm 
Society (1952), he established himself with 
Malinowski (q.v.) as one of the founders of 
modern social anthropology. He stressed 
the need for comparative rather than merely 
descriptive studies of primitive institutions 
and distinguished the concept of social 
structure from that of culture, 
RADCLYFFE, James. Sec Derwentwater 
RADEK, Karl, rah'-, originally Sobelsohn 
(1885- ), Russian politician, born of 

Jewish parentage in Lwow, studied at Cracow 
and Bern. A member of the Polish Social 
Democratic party, he wrote for Polish and 
German newspapers and during World War I 
published propaganda literature from Swit¬ 
zerland. He crossed Germany with Lenin 
after the outbreak of the Russian revolution 
(1917) and took part in the Brest-Litovsk 
peace negotiations. He organized the 
German Communists during their revolution 
(1918) and was imprisoned (1919). Returning 
to the Soviet Union, he became a leading 
member of the Communist International, 
but lost standing with his growing distrust of 
extremist tactics. Nevertheless he became 
editor of Pravda and rector of the Sun Yat- 
Sen Chinese university in Moscow. He was 
charged as a Trotsky supporter and expelled 
from the party (1927-30) but readmitted only 
to fall victim to one of Stalin’s '^trials’in 
1937 when he was sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment but released after four years. 
RADETZKY, Johann Joseph, Count (1766- 
1858), Austrian soldier, born at Trebnitznear 
Tabor in Bohemia, fought against the Turks 
in 1788-89 and in nearly all the wars between 
the Austrians and the French. Commander- 
in-chief in Lombardy from 1831, in 1848 
Field-marshal Radetzky was driven out of 
Milan by the insurgents, but held Verona and 
Mantua for the Hapsburgs. Defeated at 
Goito, he won a victory at Custozza, and 
re-entered Milan. In March 1849 he almost 
destroyed the Sardinian army at Novara, 
forced Venice to surrender, and till 1857 
again ruled the Lombardo-Venetian terri¬ 
tories with an iron hand. He died at Milan. 


affairs of Strafford (q.v.), shared his imprison- See his Denk wiirdigkeiten (1887) and Briefe an 
ment, and died in exile at Flushing. See seine Tochter (1892). Sec also work by E. 
Whitaker’s edition of his Correspondence Schmahl (1938). 

(1810). RADHAKRISHNAN, Sir Sarvepalli (1888- 

(4) John (1650-1714), English physician, ), Indian philosopher and statesman, 

born at Wakefield, studied at University born in Tiruttani, Madras, was educated at 
College, Oxford, became a fellow of Lincoln, Madras Christian College. He has been 
took his M.B. in. 1675 and his M.D. in 1682. professor at the universities of Mysore, 
In 1684 he removed to London, where he Calcutta and Oxford, where he gave the 
soon became the most popular physician of Upton lectures at Manchester College in 
his time, original, capricious, not too 1926 and 1929, and in 1936 he became 
temperate. A Jacobite, he yet attended Spalding professor of Eastern Religions and 
William III and Queen Mary; in 1713 he Ethics at Oxford. He also lectured abroad, 
was elected M.P. for Buckingham. He in America in 1926 and 1944 and in China in 
bequeathed the bulk of his large property to 1944. He was knighted in 1931. From 1931 
the Radcliffe Library, Infirmary and Observa- to 1939 he attended the League of Nations at 
tory, and University College at Oxford, and Geneva as a member of the Committee of 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. See Intellectual Co-operation. In 1946 he was 
Life by Hone (1950). chief Indian delegate to Unesco, becoming 

RADCLIFFE - BROWN, Alfred Reginald chairman of Unesco in 1949. A member of 
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the Indian Assembly in 1947, he was appoin¬ 
ted first Indian ambassador to Russia in 
1949 and in 1952 became vice-president of 
India. He has written many scholarly 
nhilosophic works including Indian Philo¬ 
sophy (1927), The Hindu Way of Life (1927), 
his Hibbert lectures of 1929 published QlS An 
Idealist View of Life (1932), which is often 
thought to be his greatest work, and Eastern 
Religion and Western Thought (2nd ed. 1939). 
RADOWITZ, Joseph von (1797-1853), Prus¬ 
sian general, born at Blankenburgin the Harz, 
in 1813 entered the Westphalian army, in 
1823 the Prussian, and in 1830 became chief 
of the artillery staff. Connected by marriage 
with the Prussian aristocracy, he headed the 
anti-revolutionary party, and was Frederick- 
William IV’s adviser. After 1848 the 
Prussian scheme of a German constitution by 
means of the alliance of the three kings was 
largely his work. He wrote political treatises. 
RAE, John (1813-93), Arctic traveller, born 
near Stromness in Orkney, studied medicine 
at Edinburgh, and in 1833 became doctor to 
the Hudson Bay Company. In 1846-47 he 
made two exploring expeditions, and in 1848 
he accompanied Richardson on a Franklin 
search voyage. In 1853-54 he commanded 
an expedition to King William’s Land. It 
was on this journey that he met Eskimo who 
gave him the first definite news of Franklin’s 
expedition and its probable fate. In 1860 he 
surveyed a telegraph line to America by the 
Faroes and Iceland, and visited Greenland, 
and in 1864 made a telegraph survey from 
Winnipeg over the Rockies. He died in 
London. 

RAEBURN, Sir Henry (1756-1823), Scottish 
portrait-painter, born at Stockbridge, Edin¬ 
burgh, was apprenticed to a goldsmith, but 
took to art, producing first water-colour 
miniatures and then oils. At twenty-two he 
married the widow of Count Leslie, a lady of 
means, studied two years in Rome (1785-87), 
then settled in Edinburgh, and soon attained 
pre-eminence among Scottish artists. In 
1814 he was elected A.R.A., in 1815 R.A.; 
he was knighted by George IV in 1822, 
and appointed king’s limner for Scotland a 
few days before his death. His style was to 
some extent founded on that of Reynolds, 
to which a positiveness was added by his bold 
brushwork and use of contrasting colours. 
Among his sitters were Scott, Hume, Boswell, 

‘ Christopher North ’, Lord Melville, Sir 
David Baird, Henry Mackenzie, Kiel Gow, 
Harry Erskine, Dugald Stewart, Principal 
Robertson, Lord Jeffrey and Lord Cockburn. 
The Macnab, considered his best work, 
fetched £25,400 in 1917. See Life by his 
great-grandson, W- R. Andrew (1886); and 
studies by W. E. Henley (1890), Sir W. Arm¬ 
strong (1901), J. Greig (1911). 

RAEDER, Erich, ray'der (1876-1960), former 
German grand admiral, entered the Navy 
in 1894 and in the first World War was 
chief of staff to Admiral von Hipper. In 
1928 he was promoted admiral and became 
C.-in-C. of the Navy, in 1939 Hitler made 
him a grand admiral. In 1943 he became 
head of an anti-invasion force. At the 
Nuremberg Trials in 1946 he was sentenced 
to life imprisonment for having helped to 

34 


prepare a war of aggression. He was 
released in September 1955. See his memoirs, 
translated by E. Fitzgerald (1959). 
RAEMAEKERS, Louis, rah'inah-kers (1869— 
1956), Dutch artist, born at Roermond, 
attained world-wide fame in 1915 by his 
striking anti-German war cartoons. 

RAFF, Joachim (1822—82), Swiss composer, 
born at Lachen on the Lake of Zurich, in 
1850-56 lived near Liszt in Weimar, taught 
music at Wiesbaden until 1877, and then was 
director of the conservatory at Frankfurt-on- 
Main. Among his compositions are the 
symphonies Lenore and Irn Walde and violin 
and piano works. In support of Wagner he 
wrote Die Wagner-Frage (1854). 
RAFFAELLO. See Raphael. 

RAFFLES, Sir Thomas Stamford (1781-1826), 
English colonial administrator, was born a 
sca-captain’s son, off Port Morant in Jamaica. 
In 1795 he was appointed to a clerkship in the 
East India House, and in 1805 secretary to 
an establishment at Penang. In 1811 he 
accompanied the expedition against Java as 
secretary to Lord Minto; and on its capture 
as lieutenant-governor completely reformed 
the internal administration. In 1816 ill- 
health brought him home to England, where 
he wrote his History of Java (1817), and was 
knighted. Lieutenant-governor of Benkoelen 
(1818), he, without authority, formed a 
settlement at Singapore, but in 1824 he had 
again to return to England. His ship took 
fire off Sumatra, and his natural history 
collections, East Indian vocabularies, &c., 
were lost. He founded the London zoo and 
was its first president. See Lives by his 
widow (1830), R. Coupland (1934), C. 
Wurtzburg (1954), N. Epton (1956). 

RAFN, Karl Christian (1795-1864), Danish 
philologist, became sub-librarian of Copen¬ 
hagen University in 1821, a professor in 1826, 
and founded (1825) the Northern Antiquities 
Society. His works include a Danish 
translation of Norse Sagas (1821-26) and 
Antiquitates Americanae (1837), on the Norse 
discovery of America in the 10th century. 
RAGLAN, Fitzroy James Henry Somerset, 
1st Baron (1788-1855), British general, the 
youngest son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, 
entered the army in 1804, graduating from 
regimental duty to service on Wellington’s 
staff. He was present at Waterloo, losing his 
sword arm. Thereafter, he sat in Parliament 
as M.P. for Truro, and spent many years at 
the War Office; being appointed master- 
general of the ordnance and elevated to the 
peerage in 1852. In 1854 he was promoted 
field-marshal and nominated to head a 
grossly ill-prepared expeditionary force 
against the Russians, in the Crimea, in 
alliance with the French. Swift pursuit after 
Raglan’s victory at the Alma might well have 
ended the campaign by Sevastopol’s immedi¬ 
ate capture. But the French ‘ dragged their 
feet as they continued to do, unreproached, 
throughout the ensuing weary months of 
siege warfare. In effect, Raglan’s intended 
conduct of operations was sacrificed to the 
preservation of a queasy alliance, with the 
commander-in-chief an unprotesting scape¬ 
goat for Cabinet unpreparedness and ineffici¬ 
ency. He died in harness on June 28, 1855, 
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and ‘ never was there a nobler or more self- 
denying public servant ’ (Fortcscuc). See 
Fortescue, A Gallant Company (1927), and 
Vulliamy, Crimea (passim) (1939). 

IIAHBEK, Knud Lyoe (1760-1830), Danish 
poet, critic and editor, was born in Copen¬ 
hagen. He became professor of Aesthetics at 
Copenhagen University, edited several literary 
journals, notably Ben Danske Tilskuer (the 
Danish Spectator). Besides poetry, he wrote 
many plays and songs and works on the 
drama. 

RAHEL (Rabel Antonie Frederikc Levin) 
(1771-1833), born a Jewess at Berlin, in 1814 
turned Christian and married Varnhagen von 
Ensc (q.v.). Her house in Berlin was a 
gathering-place for philosophers, poets and 
artists, and she encouraged the genius of 
Jean Paul, Tieck, Fouque, Fichte, Hegel, 
Heine, Thiers, Benjamin Constant, and 
especially the Romanticists. Into the 
patriotic struggle against Napoleon she 
threw herself heart and soul. See her 
Correspondence (11 vols. 1833-75), and 
works by Jennings (1876), Ellen Key (trans. 
1913), L. Feist (1927). 

RAHERE (d. 1144), English churchman of 
Frankish descent who on a pilgrimage to 
Rome suffered an attack of malarial fever. 
During his convalescence, he made a vow to 
build a hospital and on his return to London 
he was granted the site at Smithhcld, by 
Henry I. In 1123 the building of St Bartholo¬ 
mew’s hospital and St Bartholomew’s 
Church was begun. In charge of the hospital 
until 1137, he retired in that year to the 
priory. 

RAHN, Johann Heinrich (d. 1676), Swiss 
mathematician, town treasurer of Zurich 
(where he was born), in 1659 was the first to 
use the division sign 4-. His book Teiitsche 
Algebra was translated into English. 

RAIBOLINI, Francesco. See Francia. 

RAIKES, Robert (1735-1811), English philan¬ 
thropist, born at Gloucester, in 1757 suc¬ 
ceeded his father as proprietor of the Glouces¬ 
ter Journal. His pity for the misery and 
ignorance of many children in his native city 
led him in 1780 to start a Sunday-school 
where they might learn to read and to repeat 
the Catechism. He lived to see such schools 
spread over England. See Lives by Gregory 
(1877), Eastman (1880), and study by Kendall 
(1939). 

RAIMONDI. See Marcantonio. 

RAINIER HI, properly Rainier Louis Henri 
Maxence Bertrand de Grimaldi, ray-nyay 
(1923- ), prince of Monaco, born at Monaco, 
succeeded his grandfather, Louis II, in 1950, 
as 26th ruling prince of the House of Grimaldi’ 
which dates from 1297. In 1956 he married 
Miss Grace Patricia Kelly, an American 
film actress, and now has a daughter, Princess 
Caroline Louise Marguerite, born in 1957 
and a son Prince Albert Alexander Louis 
Pierre, bom in 1958, heir-presumptive to the 
throne. 


RAINY, Robert (1826—1906), Scottish divine 
studied at Glasgow and the New College i 
Edinburgh, and after being minister of th 
Free Church in Huntly and Edinburgh, wa 
m 1862-1900 professor of Church Histor 
in the New (Free Church) College in Edir 


burgh, becoming its principal (1874). Rainv 
earned the union (1900) of the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches as the United 
Free Church, of wJiich he became the first 
Moderator. See Life by P. C. Simoson 
(1909). ™ 

RAIT, Sir Robert Sangstcr (1874-1936) 
Scottish historian, born in Narboroiigh 
Leicestershire, was professor of Scottish 
History at Glasgow University (1913-29) 
its principal and vicc-chanccllor from 1929* 
and was historiographer-royal for Scotland 
(1919-29). He was knighted in 1933. 

RAKOCZI, ra-ko'tsi, a princely family of 
Hungary and Transylvania that became 
extinct in 1780. The most important member 
■was the popular Francis U (1676-1735), who 
in 1703 led a Hungarian revolt against 
Austria. He had small success but was hailed 
by his countrymen as a patriot and a hero. 
His later years were spent as a Carmelite 
monk first in France and then in Turkey, 
where he died. 

RALEIGH, (1) Sir Walter (1552-1618), 
English courtier, navigator and author, was 
born of an ancient but decayed family at the 
Devon manor-house of Hayes Barton near 
SidmoLith. I le entered Oriel College, 
Oxford, ill 1566, but left, probably in 1569’ 
to volunteer in the Huguenot cause in 
France, and fought at Jarnac and Mon¬ 
contour. In 1578 he joined the profitless 
expedition of his half-brother, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert; in 1580 he went to Ireland with one 
hundred foot to act against the rebels, and 
quickly attracted notice by his dash and 
daring. Returning to England in 1581, he 
now entered the court as a protege of 
Leicester, whom in 1582 he accompanied to 
the Netherlands; and after his return he 
became prime favourite of the queen. She 
heaped favours upon him—estates, the 
‘ farm of wines and a licence to export 
woollen broadcloths. In 1584 he was 
knighted, in 1585 appointed lord warden 
of the Stannaries and vice-admiral of Devon 
and Cornwall; that same year he entered 
parliament for Devon. A fleet sent out by 
him in 1584 to explore the American coast 
north of Florida took possession of a district 
to which Elizabeth gave the name Virginia. 
In 1585-87 he fitted out two more expeditions, 
but the colonists either returned or perished; 
the only results were the introduction of 
potatoes and tobacco into England. It is 
supposed that Raleigh spent £40,000 over 
these attempts to colonize Virginia. In 1587 
the appearance at court of the handsome 
young Earl of Essex endangered Raleigh’s 
place in the queen’s favour, and repairing to 
Ireland, where he had received 42,000 acres 
in Munster, he set about repeopling this tract 
with English settlers. He became a. warm 
friend of the poet Spenser, visiting him at his 
estate at Kilcolman,and reading him his poem 
of The Ocean's Love to Cynthia (Elizabeth). 
In his Youghal garden Raleigh planted 
tobacco and potatoes. He quickly recovered 
his influence at court, and busied himself with 
further schemes for reprisals on the Spaniards- 
His fanious tract on the fight of the Revenge, 
which inspired Tennyson’s noblest ballad, 
appeared anonymously in 1591. Early in 
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159'> Raleiah preDared a new expedition to 
seize the Spanish treasure-ships, but his 
doting mistress forbade him to sail with the 
fleet which he entrusted to Frobisher and 
Burgh Hardly had he got back to London 
when Elizabeth discovered his intrigue with 
Bessy Throckmorton, one of her maids-of- 
honour. In July he was committed to the 
Tower and not for more than four years was 
he readmitted to his mistress’s presence. 
Meantime Burgh had captured the Madre de 
Dios and brought her into Dartmouth. So 
great was the excitement that none but Raleigh 
could control the tumult, and he w^as sent 
down to Dartmouth with a keeper. Fie now 
married Bessy Throckmorton and for the 
next two years lived with her in quiet happi¬ 
ness at Sherborne. About 1593 his imagina¬ 
tion was fired by the descriptions of Guiana, 
with its vast city of Manoa and its El Dorado; 
and in 1595, with five ships, he explored the 
coasts of Trinidad, and sailed up the Orinoco. 
Early in 1596 he published The Discovery of 
Guiana (Hakluyt Soc. 1848, 1929). In June 
he sailed with Howard and Essex to Cadiz, 
and it was his advice that governed that 
splendid triumph; his Relation of Cadiz 
Action remains the best history of the exploit. 
It was 1597 before Raleigh was allowed to 
resume his place as Captain of the Guard. 
Essex was glad of his support in a new 
expedition against Spain, which, in July 1597, 
sailed from Plymouth. A desperate storm 
compelled many of the ships to put back, but 
Raleigh met Essex off the island of Flores. 
They agreed to attack Fayal, but Raleigh 
reached the harbour first, and carried the 
town by storm, to the great mortification of 
Essex. In 1600 Raleigh became governor of 
Jersey, and in three years did much to foster 
its trade. In the dark intrigues at the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign he took little part, while 
Cecil and others got the ear of Janies, and 
poisoned his mind against Raleigh. Before 
long Raleigh was stripped of all his offices. 
Possibly he may have in his haste spoken, or 
at least listened to, words expressing a 
preference for Arabella Stuart. But the only 
witness against him was the miserable Lord 
ciobham, and he made and unmade eight 
several charges with facility. Raleigh was 
arrested on July 17, 1603, and in his first 
despair tried to kill himself. Flis defence on 
his trial at Winchester was splendid; all his 
popularity came back to him from that hour. 
Yet he was condemned to death, and only 
on the scaffold was his sentence commuted 
to perpetual imprisonment. Within the 
Tower Raleigh employed himself with study 
and chemical experiments and with writing 
his excellent History of the World (1614), 
whose first and only volume (in 1300 folio 
pages) comes down to the second Roman war 
with Macedon. It was at first suppressed as 
" too saucy in censuring the acts of kings ’, 
but its merit was quickly realized and many 
editions appeared within the century. Other 
writings of Raleigh’s captivity were The 
Prerogative of Parliaments (written 1615, 
published in 1628); The Cabinet Council, 
published by Milton in 1658; and A Dis¬ 
course of War, one of his most perfect pieces 
of writing. On January 30, 1616, Raleigh 


was released from the Tower to make an 
expedition to the Orinoco in search of a gold¬ 
mine. He engaged not to molest the domi¬ 
nions of the king of Spain. In April 1617 he 
sailed; but storms, desertion, disease and 
death followed the expedition from the first, 
and before they reached the mouth of the 
river Raleigh himself was stricken down by 
sickness and compelled to stay behind with 
the ships, and entrust the command to 
Keymis. The adventurers burned a new 
Spanish town, San Thome, but never reached 
the mine. In the fight young Walter Raleigh 
was struck down; Keymis killed himself; 
and the father in June 1618 arrived at Ply¬ 
mouth with his ship, the Destiny, alone and 
utterly cast down. Arrested by his false 
cousin, Sir Lewis Stukeley, at Salisbury he 
penned his touching Apology for the Voyage 
to Guiana; but he was beheaded at Whitehall, 
under the old Winchester sentence. See Lives 
by Cayley (1805), Tytler (1833), Kingsley 
{Miscellanies, 1859), Edwards (1868), Gosse 
(1886), Stebbing (1892), Hume (1897), De 
Selincourt (1908), Waldman (1928), Strath- 
man n (1951), Wallace (1960); Harlow, 
Raleghs Last Voyage (1932) and Irwin, 
That Great Lucifer (1960) ; also Brushfield’s 
Bibliography (1908). 

(2) Sir Walter Alexander (1861-1922), 
English scholar, critic and essayist, born in 
London, was professor of English Literature 
at Liverpool, Glasgow and at Oxford from 
1904. Among his writings are The English 
Novel (1894), Milton (1900), Wordsworth 
(1903) and Shakespeare (1907). Chosen to 
compile the official history of the war in 
the air (1914-18), he died while collecting 
material for it. His Letters were edited by 
his wife in 1926. 

RALSTON, William Ralston Shedden (1828- 
1889), Russian scholar and folklorist, his 
surname originally Shedden, was born in 
London. He was trained for the bar but in 
1853-75 held a post in the British Museum 
library. He wrote on Russian folk-songs and 
talcs, besides a translation of Turgeniev’s 
Liza (1869), and Krilojf and his Fables (1869). 
RAMAN, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata (1888- 
), Indian physicist, born at Trichinopoly 
and educated at Madras University, became 
professor of Physics at Calcutta (1917-33) 
and then director of the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore. In 1929 he was 
knighted, and in 1930 awarded the Nobel 
prize for physics, for important discoveries 
in connection with the diffusion of light (the 
Raman effect). He has also worked on the 
theory of musical instruments. 

RAMBAUO, Alfred Nicolas, rG-bd (1842- 
1905), French historian, born at Besanpon, 
in 1896-98 was minister of public instruction. 
From 1870 he wrote on Russia, French 
civilization, colonial France, &c., and edited 
the Histoire ginirale, du IV^ slide a nos jours 
(12 vols. 1892-99). 

RAMBOUILLET, Catherine de Vivonne, 
Marquise de, ra-boo-yay (1588-1665), French 
noblewoman, born at Rome, the daughter of 
Jean de Vivonne, Marquis of Pisani, at twelve 
was married to the son of the Marquis de 
Rambouillet, who succeeded to the title m 
1611. From the beginning she disliked al 
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the morals and manners of the French court. 
Virtuous and spirituelle, she gathered 
together in the famous H6tel Rambouillet for 
fifty years the talent and wit of France culled 
from both the nobility and the literary world. 
See Livet’s Precieiix et Frecieiises (4th ed. 
1896) and Brunetiere’s Nouvelles Etudes (2nd 

RAMEAU, Jean Philippe, rah-mo (1683-1764), 
French composer, born at Dijon, had been 
organist, when he settled in Paris (1721) and 
wrote his Trade de Vharmonie (1722), a work 
of fundamental importance in the history of 
musical style. In 1732 he produced his first 
opera, Hippolyte et Aricie, which created a 
great sensation; his best was Castor et Pollux 
(1737). By 1760 he had composed twenty-one 
operas and ballets, besides harpsichord pieces. 
Louis XV ennobled him. ^ See studies by 
Pougin (1876), La Laurencie (1908), Laloy 
(1908), Masson (1927) and Girdlestone 
(1957). Rameau’s nephew, who gave the 
title to a singular work by Diderot (q.v.), was 
Louis Sebastien Mercier (1740-1814), author 
of the Tableau de Paris. 

RAMEE, De la. See Ramus and Ouida. 
RAMENGHI. See Bagnacavallo. 
RAMESES, ram'seez, the name of twelve 
monarchs of the 19th Egyptian dynasty 
\c. 1350-1115 B.C.). Only the second and 
third of the name were of importance. 

Rameses II, usually called the Great, 
defeated the Hittites at Kadesli, then formed 
a peace with them, and married a Hittite 
princess. During his long reign (1292- 
1225 B.c.) he built magnificent monuments, 
temples, &c., completing the mortuary temple 
of Seti I at Luxor and the colonnaded hall of 
the Karnak temple, and building the rock 
temple of Abu Simbel. 

Rameses III (1198-1167 B.c.), warred with 
the Philistines and maritime tribes of Greece 
and Asia Minor, and repeated the conquest 
of Ethiopia. Tradition identifies the warrior 
king Rameses II with the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, and Merenptah or Rameses III 
with the Pharaoh of the Exodus; the 
identification is doubtful. The mummy of 
Rameses II was found at Deir-el-Bahari in 
1881, that of Rameses III at Bulak in 1886. 
RAMMOHUN ROY, or Rdji R^m Mohan Rdi 
(1774-1833), Indian religious reformer, born 
at Burdwan in Bengal of high Brahman 
ancestry, came early to question his ancestral 
faith, and studied Buddhism in Tibet. Rev¬ 
enue collector for some years in Rangpur, 
in 1811 he succeeded to affluence on his 
brother’s death. He published various works 
in Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit, with the aim 
of uprooting idolatry; and he helped in the 
abolition of suttee. He issued an English 
abridgment of the Vedanta, giving a digest of 
the Vedas. In 1820 he published The Precepts 
of Jesus, accepting the morality preached by 
Christ, but rejecting His deity and miracles; 
and he wrote other pamphlets hostile both to 
Hinduism and to Christian Trinitarianism. 
In 1828 he began the Brahma Samaj asso¬ 
ciation, and in 1830 the emperor of Delhi 
bestowed on him the title of raja. In 1831 he 
visited England, where he gave valuable 
evidence before the Board of Control on the 
condition of India, and died at Bristol. His 


English works were edited by Josendm 
Chunder Ghosc (1888). ^ 

RAM6N Y CAJAL, Santiago, ra-uion' w 
ka-haT ([S52~-\934), Spanish histologist born 
at Pctilla dc Aragon, a graduate of Saragossa 
University, he was professor of Anatomy at 
Valencia (1881-86), of Histology atBarcelom 
(1886-92) and at Madrid (1892-1922). in 
1906 he shared with Golgi (q.v.) the Nobel 
prize for medicine. He was specially noted 
for his work on the brain and nerves. He 
wrote much on medical subjects, and also 
published his Recollections (trans. Craigi? 
1937). 

RAMSAY, (1). Sec Dalhousie. 

(2) Sir Alexander (d. 1342), a Scottish 
patriot, famed for his deeds of bravery, who 
was captured and starved to death at Hermi¬ 
tage Castle in 1342 by William Douglas, the 
‘ flower of chivalry ’. 

(3) Allan (c. 1685-1758), Scottish poet, was 
born at Lcadhills, Lanarkshire. His father 
was manager of Lord Hopetoun’s mines 
there, and his mother, Alice Bower, was the 
daughter of a Derbyshire mining expert. In 
1704 he was apprenticed for five years to a 
wigmakcr in Edinburgh. By 1718 he had 
become known as a poet, having issued 
several short humorous satires printed as 
broadsides; he had also written (1716-18) 
two additional cantos to the old Scots poem 
of Christ's Kirk on^ the Green, felicitous 
pictures of rustic life and broad humour. 
Ramsay now commenced business as book¬ 
seller, later adding a circulating library— 
apparently the first in Great Britain. ‘ Honest 
Allan’s ’ career was eminently prosperous 
though the theatre he built in Edinburgh at 
his own expense (1736) was soon shut up by 
the magistrates. In 1740 he built himself a 
quaint house (the ‘ goose-pic ’) on the Castle 
Hill where he spent his last years in retire¬ 
ment. Among his works are: Tar tana, or the 
Plaid (1718); Poems, collected edition 
published by subscription in 1721, by which 
it is said he realised 400 guineas—other 
editions, 1720, 1727, 1728; Fables and Tales 
(1722); Fair Assembly (1723); Health, a 
Poem (1724); The Tea-table Miscellany, a 
collection of songs (4 vols. 1724-37); The 
Evergreen, ‘ being a collection of Scots 
Poems wrote by the Ingenious before 1660’ 
(1724); The Gentle Shepherd, a Pastoral 
Comedy (1725), his best and most popular 
work; and Thirty Fables (1730). See 
Mackail in Essays and Studies, x (Engl. 
Assoc. 1924); Gibson, New Light on Allan 
Ramsay (1927); Martin, Allan Ramsay 
(1931), and Bibliography of Allan Ramsay 
(1932). 

(4) Allan (1713-84), eldest son of (3), was a 
distinguished portrait-painter, who trained 
in Italy, worked first in Edinburgh, but in 
1762 settled in London, and in 1767 was 
appointed portrait-painter to George HI. 
In his best works his painting is simple and 
delicate and he excels in portraits of women, 
notably that of his wife. He delighted in 
conversation and was acquainted with many 
of the writers of his day, including Samuel 
Johnson; he also corresponded with such 
men as Rousseau and Voltaire. See study by 
Smart (1952). 
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(5) Sir Andrew Crombie (1814-91), Scottish 
geologist, was born at Glasgow. In 1841 he 
joined the geological survey and in 1871 
became director-general, retiring in 1881 
with a knighthood. He died at Beaumaris. 
See Life by Sir Archibald Gcikie (1895). 

(6) Andrew Michael (Andre h'lichel) (1686- 
1743), the ‘ Chevalier de Ramsay French 
writer, of Scottish parentage, was born at 
Ayr, the son of a baker. He served in the 
Low Countries, in 1710 was converted by 
Fenelon to Catholicism, and lived with him 
five years. In 1724-25 he was tutor to 
Prince Charles Edward in Rome and in 1730 
he visited England, and was made F.R.S. 
and D.C.L. of Oxford. He died at St 
Germain. He wrote Vie de Fenelon (1723), 
Les Voyages de Cyrus (1727), &c. 

(7) Edward Bannerman Burnett (1793-1872), 
Scottish divine, was born in Aberdeen, the 
son of Alexander Burnett, Sheriff of Kin¬ 
cardineshire, who in 1806 succeeded to his 
uncle Sir Alexander Ramsay’s estates, took 
the surname Ramsay, and was created a 
baronet. Young Ramsay was educated at 
Durham and St John’s College, Cambridge, 
held two Somerset curacies 1816-24, and 
then removed to Edinburgh. In 1830 he 
became incumbent of St John’s, and in 1846 
also dean of the diocese. Fie WTote various 
religious works, and the delightful Reminis¬ 
cences of Scottish Life and Character (1857; 
22 nd ed. with Memoir by Cosmo Innes, 
1874). 

(8) Sir William (1852-1916), Scottish 
chemist, was born at Glasgow. Professor of 
Chemistry at Bristol (1880-87), at University 
College, London (1887-1912), in conjunction 
with Lord Rayleigh (q.v.) he discovered argon 
in 1894. Later he obtained helium, neon, 
krypton and xenon, and won a Nobel prize 
(1904). His writings on his subject include 
The Gases of the Atmosphere and Elements 
and Electrons. See Life by M. Travers (1956). 

(9) Sir William Mitchell (1851-1939), 
Scottish archaeologist, born in Glasgow, was 
Humanity professor at Aberdeen, 1886-1911. 
An authority on Asia Minor, he wrote a 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor (1890), 
and on the history of early Christian times 
several works were published, the best known 
being The Church in the Roman Empire before 
A.D. 170 (1893). 

RAMSDEN, Jesse (1735-1800), F.R.S. (1786), 
English instrument-maker, born near Halifax, 
improved optical and survey instruments and 
devised the mural circle. 

RAMSEY, (1) Arthur Michael (1904- ), Arch¬ 

bishop of Canterbury from 1961, educated at 
Repton and Cambridge, where he was president 
of the Union (1926) and regius professor of 
Divinity (1950-52), became Bishop of Durham 
in 1952 and Archbishop of York in 1956. 

(2) Frank Plumpton (1903-30), English 
philosopher, was a colleague of Wittgenstein 
at Cambridge and an early critic of his 
Tractatus. He maintained, in opposition to 
Wittgenstein, that the propositions of mathe¬ 
matics are tautologies, not equations, 
continued the Russellian quest of deriving 
mathematics exclusively from non-empirical 
propositions and in inductive logic veered 
towards pragmatism. He rejected the 


suggestion that there may be metaphysical 
truths, inaccessible to the limitations of 
language by the famous remark: ‘ What we 
can’t say we can’t say and we can’t whistle it 
either ’. His early death prevented a major 
philosophical work, but his brilliant philo¬ 
sophical papers were published under the 
title, The Foundation of Mathematics^ ed. 
R. B. Braithwaite (1931). 

RAMUS, Petrus, or Pierre de la Ramee, ra-mii 
(1515-72), French humanist, born at Cuth 
near Soissons, became servant to a rich 
scholar at the College de Navarre, and by 
studying at night made rapid progress in 
learning. The dominant philosophy dissatis¬ 
fied him, and he put higher value on ‘ reason ’ 
than on ‘ authority Graduating at twenty- 
three, he had great success as lecturer on the 
Greek and Latin authors, and undertook to 
reform the science of logic. His attempts 
excited much hostility among the Aristotelians 
and his Dialectic (1543) was fiercely assailed 
by the doctors of the Sorbonne, who got it 
suppressed. But Cardinals de Bourbon and 
Lorraine had him in 1545 appointed principal 
of the College de Presles; and Lorraine in 
1551 instituted a chair for him at the College 
Royal. He mingled largely in the literary 
and scholastic disputes of the time, and 
ultimately turned Protestant- He had to 
flee from Paris, and travelled in Germany and 
Switzerland; but returning to France in 1571, 
he perished in the massacre of St Bartholo¬ 
mew. He wrote treatises on arithmetic, 
geometry and algebra, and was an early 
adherent of the Copernican system. His 
theories had no small influence after his 
death, and all over Europe the Raniist system 
of logic was adopted and taught. See studies 
by Waddington-Kastus (1855), Desmaze 
(1864), Lobstein (1878), Graus (1912). 

RAMXJZ, Charles Ferdinand, ra-milz (1878— 
1947), Swiss writer, was born at Cully near 
Lausanne. He wrote in French, mainly about 
life in his native canton of Vaud, his first 
book, Le Petit Village, appearing in 1903, 
thereafter he wrote prolifically. His pure 
prose style and fine power of description won 
him wide admiration and repute, his Euro¬ 
pean popularity being somewhat tempered in 
Britain, though he has been translated into 
English —Beaute sur la terre (1927; trans. 
Beauty on Earth) and Presence de la mart 
(1922; trans. The Triumph of Death). Other 
writings include Jean Luc pdrsdcutd (1909), 
La Gudrison de maladies (1917), Adam et Eve 
(1932) and Besoin de grandeur (1937). See 
studies by P. Claudel (1947), A. Tissot 
(1948),and W. Gunther (1948). 

RANGE, Armand Jean le Bouthillier de, ra-say 
(1626-1700), French monk, founder of the 
Trappists, was an accomplished but worldly 
priest, to whom fell the Cistercian abbey of 
La Trappe (dep. Orne). Affected by the 
tragic deaths of two of his friends, he under¬ 
went a conversion, in 1662 undertook a 
reform of his monastery (becoming abbot), 
and finally established what was practically 
a new religious order, its principles perpetual 
prayer and austere self-denial. Intellectual 
work was forbidden; only manual labour 
was allowed to the monks. He wrote of his 
order in De la sainteti et des devoirs de la 
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vie mouastique (1683), a book the contents 
of which caused much controversy but which 
was highly praised for its style. See Bre- 
mond’s UAbbi Tempete (1929) and its 
answer, Luddy’s The Real Rand (1931). 

RANDALL, (1) James JR^der (1839-1908), 
American poet, born in Baltimore, was first 
a teacher, then a journalist. His lyrics, which 
in the civil war gave powerful aid to the 
Southern cause, include ‘ Maryland, my 
Maryland ’ (1861), ' Stonewall Jackson ’ and 
‘ There’s life in the old land yet ’. 

(2) John Turton (1905- ), English physi¬ 
cist, professor at King’s College, University 
of London, in 1940 along with Boot designed 
a cavity magnetron valve for use in radar. 
For this he received a government award of 
£12,000 (1949). 

(3) Samuel Jackson (1828-90), American 
Democratic statesman, born in Philadelphia, 
w^as a member of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives (1863-90). As speaker (1876-81) he 
codified the rules of the House and con¬ 
siderably strengthened the speaker’s power. 

RANDEGGER, Cavaliere Alberto (1832- 
1911), Italian composer, conductor and 
singing-master, born at Trieste. He settled in 
London in 1854, and became in 1868 profes¬ 
sor of Singing at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and afterwards a conductor of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company (1879-85). 

RANDOLPH, (1) Edmund Jennings (1753- 
1813), American statesman, born at Williams¬ 
burg, Ya., studied at William and Mary 
College, and in 1786-88 was governor of 
Virginia, in 1787 a member of the convention 
which framed the U.S. constitution. He was 
working at a codification of the state-laws of 
Virginia when Washington appointed him 
attorney-general (1789). In 1794 he was 
made secretary of state, but, falsely charged 
with bribery, resigned (1795), and was 
practically ruined. He resumed law practice 
at Richmond, Va., and was chief counsel f^or 
Aaron Burr (q.v.) at his treason trial. See 
Life by M. D. Conway (1888). 

(2) John (1773-1833), ‘of Roanoke’, 
American statesman, born at Cawsons, Va., 
a second cousin of (1), in 1799 entered 
congress, where he became distinguished for 
his eloquence, wit, sarcasm and eccentricity. 
He was the Democratic leader of the House 
of Representatives, but quarrelled with 
Jefferson and opposed the war of 1812; he 
opposed also the Missouri Compromise and 
Nullification. In 1825—27 he sat in the senate, 
in 1830 was appointed minister to Russia. 
By his will he manumitted his slaves. See 
Lives by Garland (1850), Adams (1882), 
Bruce (1922). 

(3) Sir Thomas (d, 1332), Scottish soldier 
and statesman, the nephew and from 1308 
the comrade of Bruce, who created him Earl 
of Moray. He recaptured Edinburgh Castle 
from the English (1314), commanded a 
division at Bannockburn, took Berwick 
(1318), won the victory of Mitton (1319), 
reinvaded England (1320, 1327), and was 
regent from Bruce’s death (1329) till liis own 
at Musselburgh. 

(4) Sir Thomas (1523-90), English political 
agent and ambassador, a zealous Protestant, 
lived abroad during Mary’s reign, and by 


Elizabeth was employed on diplomatic 
missions in Germany, Russia, France and 
specially Scotland, where off and on durim 
1559-86 he played his mistress’s cards He 
was twice shot at there, and in 1581 had 
flee for his life. From 1585 he was chancellor 
of the Exchequer in England. 

(5) Thomas (1605-35), English poet and 
dramatist, born at Newnham near Daventrv 
and educated at Westminster and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was elected a fellow 
began early to write, gained the friendship of 
Ben Jonson, and led a boisterous life. He 
died and was buried at Blatlierwick' near 
Oundle. Randolph left a number of bright 
fanciful, sometimes loo glowing poems, W 
six plays: Aristippus^ or the Jovial Philosopher 
The Conceited Peddler', The Jealous Lovers' 
The Muses’’ Looking-glass', Amyntas, or the 
Impossible Dowry', and Hey for Honesty 
See editions by W. Carew Hazlitt (1875) and 
Thorn-Drury (1929). 

RANJIT SINGH (1780-1839), the ‘Lion of 
the Punjab at twelve succeeded his father, 
a Sikh chief, as ruler of Lahore, and directed 
all his energies to founding a kingdom which 
should unite all the Sikh provinces. With 
the help of an army trained by western 
soldiers, including Generals Ventura and 
Allard, he became the most powerful ruler in 
India. He was a firm ally of the British, the 
boundary between their territories having 
been amicably fixed at the river Sutlej. In 
1813 he procured from an Afghan prince, as 
the price of assistance in war, the Koh-i-noor. 
See Life by Sir L. Griffin (1892). 

RANJITSINHJI, Prince (1872-1933), the 
‘ Black Prince of Cricketers born in Kathi¬ 
awar state, studied at Cambridge, succeeded 
as Jam Sahib of Nawanagar in 1906, and was 
made a maharaja in 1918. He wrote a book 
on cricket (1897). For a description of him 
as a cricketer see Neville Card us, The Summer 
Game (1929). 

RANK, Joseph Arthur, 1st Baron Rank (1888- 
_), British film magnate, born in Hull, 
chairman of many film companies, including 
Gaurriont-British and Cinema-Television. 
He did much to promote the British film 
industry at a time when Hollywood and the 
American companies seemed to have the 
monopoly. A staunch and active supporter 
of the Methodist church, he is keenly interes¬ 
ted in social problems. He was raised to the 
peerage in 1957. 

RANKE, Leopold von (1795-1886), German 
historian, was born at Wiehe in Thuringia, 
studied at Halle and Berlin, and in 1818 
became a schoolmaster at Frankfurt-on- 
Oder, but his heart was set on the study of 
history. A work on the Romance and 
Teutonic peoples in the Reformation period, 
and another criticizing modern history- 
writers, procured his call to Berlin as pro¬ 
fessor of History (1825-72). Tn 1827-31 he 
was _sent to examine the archives of Vienna, 
Venice, Rome and Florence. The fruits of 
his labours wore a work on South Europe in 
the 16th and 17tli centuries (1827), books on 
Serbia and Venice, and History of the Popes 
in the 16th and 17th Centuries (1834-37; 
trans. by Sarah Austin, 1846), perhaps his 
greatest achievement. Then he turned his 
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attention to central and northern Europe, 
and wrote on German Reformation history, 
Prussian history (1847-48), French history 
in the 16th and 17th centuries (1852-61), and 
English history in the 17th century (1859-67; 
trans. 1875). Other books were on the 
origin of the Seven Years’ War (1871), the 
German Powers and the Confederation 
(1871), the revolutionary wars of 1791-92 
(1875), Venetian history (1878), a universal 
history (188i-88),_ and the history of Crer- 
many and France in the 19th century (1887), 
besides monographs on Wallenstein (1869X 
Hardenberg (1877-78), and Frederick the 
Great and Frederick-William IV (1878). 
Ranke was ennobled in 1865, and died in 
Berlin. His standpoint was that of the 
statesman; and he fails to give due promi¬ 
nence to the social side of national develop¬ 
ment. See his autobiographical Zur ei^enen 
Lehensgeschichte (1890), and monographs by 
Winckler (1885), Von Giesebrecht, Guglia, 
Ritter (1895), Oncken (1922). 

RxVNKINE, William John Macquonn (1820- 
1872), Scottish engineer and scientist, born 
at Edinburgh, was appointed in 1855 to the 
chair of Engineering at Glasgow. Elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1853, his works 
on the steam-engine, machinery, shipbuilding, 
applied mechanics, &c., became standard 
textbooks; and he did much for the new 
science of thermodynamics and the theories 
of elasticity and of waves. He wrote 
humorous and patriotic Songs and Fables 
(1874). See Life by Tait prefixed to his 
Miscellaneous Papers (1 880). 

RANSOME, (1) Arthur Mitchell (1884- ), 

English writer, born in Leeds, wrote studies 
of Edgar Allan Poe (1910), Oscar Wilde 
(1912), and impressions of Russia, before 
making his name with books for young 
readers. His works for them are carefully 
written and rank high among their kind. 
They include Swallows and Amazons (1931), 
We didrdt mean to go to Sea (1938), The Big 
Six (1940) and Great Northern? (1947). 

(2) Robert (1753-1830), English agricultural 
implement-maker, born at Wells in Norfolk, 
in 1789 founded at Ipswich the great Orwell 
Works for agricultural implements. 

RAOULT, Frangois Marie, ra-o{?/( 1830-1901), 
French chemist, horn at Fournes (Nord), was 
educated at Paris and in 1870 became 
professor of Chemistry at Grenoble. He 
discovered the law (named after him) which 
relates the vapour pressure of a solution to 
the number of molecules of solute dissolved 
in it- 

IL4PHAEL, properly Raffaello Santi or 
Sanzio, raf'a-el, rafa-el'ld (1483-1520), 
Italian painter, was horn at Urbino, the son 
of the poet-painter, Giovanni Santi (d. 1494). 
He seems to have studied under Timoteo Viti, 
and then from about 1500 at Perugia under 
Perugino, becoming such a clever imitator of 
his style that to this day the early pictures of 
the disciple are confounded with those of his 
master. Among his earliest paintings were 
the Crucifixion (1502-03, Dudley collection), 
an Assumption of the Virgin (Vatican),'" and a 
Marriage of the Virgin (1504, Milan). Prob¬ 
ably about 1504 Raphael began to discern 
the advantage of greater independence, yet 


RAPHAEL 

for some time longer he showed Peruginescue 
influence. In 1505 he went to Siena, where 
he assisted Pinturicchlo, and next to Florence; 
but before starting he probably took com¬ 
missions, which produced the Madonna 
Ansidei (National Gallery), the Madonna of 
Sanf Antonio and the Madonna ofTerranuova 
(Berlin Museum). Raphael, who now had 
painting-rooms at Florence and at Perugia, 
resolved to acquire and assimilate some of 
the boldness of Michelangelo and the sweet¬ 
ness of Leonardo. In portraiture more than 
elsewhere is Da Vinci’s influence visible, and 
the likeness of Maddalena Doni (Florence) is 
inspired^ by the Mona Lisa. Of special 
interest is the St George, sent by the Duke of 
Urbino to Henry VII of England; whilst 
attractive in other ways are the painter’s own 
likeness (Uffizi) and the Madonnas of Orleans, 
of the Palm, of St Petersburg and of Canigiani 
in which Raphael finally appears as a pure 
Tuscan. The Borghese Entombment (1507) 
is an embodiment of all the new principles 
which Raphael acquired at Florence and of 
colour such as only Raphael could give. He 
became attracted by the style of Fra Barto¬ 
lommeo; and, under the influence of that 
master, finished the Madonna del Baldacchino 
at Florence. Some of the best work of his 
Florentine period was now produced—the 
small Holy Family (Madrid), the St Catharine 
(Louvre), the Bridgewater and Colonna 
Madonnas, the Virgin and Sleeping Infant 
(Milan), the large Cowper Madonna, the 
Belle Jardiniere, and the Esterhazy Madonna. 
In 1508 Ranhael went to Rome at the 
instigation of his relative Bramante, then in 
high favour with Julius IT, who had laid the 
foundation of the new cathedral of St Peter, 
and who caused the papal chambers to be 
decorated afresh because he disliked the 
frescoes of the older masters. The date of 
Raphael’s engagement to paint the Camere 
of the Vatican is now fixed as 1509. In the 
ceiling of the chamber ‘ of the Signature ’ 
the space is divided into fields, in which the 
Temptation, the Judgment of Solomon, the 
Creation of the Planets, and Marsyas and 
Apollo were inserted side by side with 
medallions enclosing allegories of Theology, 
Philosopbv, Justice and Poetry. On the walls 
of the camera Raphael began the Disputa, 
in which he represented the Eternal, Christ, 
Mary and the apostles and angels presiding 
in heaven over the Trinitarian controversy. 
The School of Athens, the Parnassus, and the 
allegory of Prudence followed. Subordinate 
picture’s are the pope accepting the Decretals 
(1511), Justinian receiving the Pandects, and 
Augustus saving the manuscripts of Virgil. 
Raphael divided his time between the 
labours of the Vatican and easel-pictures. 
The portraits of Julius 11 and the Virgin of the 
Popolo were now executed, drawings were 
furnished to the copperplate-engraver Marc- 
antonio for the Massacre of the Innocents, 
and Madonnas and Holy Families were 
composed: while on the ceiling of the 
chamber of Heliodorus at the Vatican he 
finished the picture in which the Eternal 
appears to Noah, Abraham’s Sacrifice, 
Jacob’s Dream and the Burning Bush. The 
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pontiff is introduced into the Expulsion of 
Heliodorus and the Mass of Bolsena. The 
death of Julius in 1513 but slightly interrupted 
the labours of the painter, who gave a noble 
rendering of Leo X and his suite m the 
Defeat of Altda. The Deliverance of Peter 
closed the decorations. The constant 
employment of disciples enabled Raphael in 
the three years 1511-14 also to finish the 
Madonna di Foligno^ the Isaiah of St Agostino, 
the Galatea of the Farnesina, the Sibyls of the 
Face, and the mosaics of the Popolo ordered 
by Agostino Chigi. He painted, too, the 
Madonna of the Fish (Madrid) and Madonna 
della Sedia (Florence), whilst in portraits such 
as Altoviti (Munich) and Inghirami (Florence) 
he rises to the perfect rendering of features 
and express ion whichifinds its greatest triumph 
in the Leo X (Florence). Leo selected 
Raphael to succeed Bramante as architect of 
St Peter’s in 1514, and secured from him for 
the Vatican chambers the frescoes of the 
Camera delP Incendio, which all illustrate 
scenes from the lives of Leonine popes. But 
much of Raphael’s attention was taken up 
with the cartoons (Kensington) executed, with 
help from assistants, for the tapestries of the 
Sistine Chapel. The first was completed in 
December 1516, the second woven at Brussels 
in 1519. His portraits of the Duke of Urhino, 
Castiglipne, Bembo and Navagero, and his 
decoration of Cardinal Bibiena’s rooms at 
the Vatican, tell of the company which 
Raphael now frequented. When Leo X 
succumbed to Francis I, Raphael followed 
the pontiff to Florence and Bologna, and 
found there new patrons for whom he 
executed the Sistine Madonna^ the St Cecilia 
of Bologna, and the Ezechiel of the Pitti. The 
labours subsequently completed were im¬ 
mense, including the Spasimo (Madrid), the 
Holy Family and St Michael, which the pope 
sent to the king of France in 1518, the likeness 
of the vice-queen of Aragon, and the Violin- 
player (Sciarra collection at Rome). In wall- 
painting he produced, with help, the cycle of 
the Psyche legend at the Farnesina, the gospel- 
scenes of the Loggie of the Vatican, and the 
frescoes of the Hall of Constantine. His last 
work, the Transfiguration, was nearly finished 
when Raphael died. See the great work on 
him by Crowe and Cavalcaselle (1882)* H 
Strachey’s monograph (1900), Opp^’s (1909)' 
Holmes’s (1933), Pittaluga’s (1956); French 
works by Passavant (I860,- trans. 1872) 
Gruyer (1863-81), Muntz (1881-96); German 
Springer (3rd ed. 
1896), Lubke (1881), Von Liitzow (1890), 
Knackfuss (trans. 1899). 

KAPm, Paul de, ra-pi (1661-1725), French 
histormn, born at Castres in Languedoc, the 
son of the Seigneur de Thoyras, studied at 
the Protestant college of Saumur, and passed 
as advocate in 1679. After the revocation of 
ge Edict of Nantes (1685) he went to 
Holland, enlisted m a Huguenot volunteer 
corps, followed the Prince of Orange to 
England in 1688, was made ensign in 1689 
and distinguished himself at the Boyne and 
years he travelled as 
w ^^^tjand’s son, then 

settled at Wcsel, where he devoted his 
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remaining years to the composition of hie 
great Histoire d^Angleterre (1724), undoub 
edly the best work on English history tSt 
It was continued 
from William Ill’s accession to his death Z 
David Durant (1734), and was translated into 
English by Tiiidal (1726-31). 

RAPP, (1) George (1770-1847), religioiK 
leader, founder of the Harmonists, was born 
m Wurttemberg, and emigrated with hi 
followers to Western Pennsylvania in 1803 
establishing a settlement named Harmonv* 
After migrating to Now Harmony in Indiana 
(1815), they returned in 1824 to PennsySa 
and built Economy on the Ohio, 15 mi be 
NW of Pittsburgh Looking for the speedy 
second coming of Christ, the comniunitv 
sought to amass wealth for the Lord’s use^ 
practised rigid^ economy, self-denial and 
celibacy, all things being held in common 
and, diminished in number, owned farms’ 
dairies and vineyards, and railway and bank 
shares worth millions of dollars See 
German monograph by Knortz (1892) 

(2) Jean, Comte de (1772-1821), French 
soldier, born at Colmar, entered the French 
army in 1788, distinguished himself in 
Germany and Egypt, and became aide-de- 
camp to Napoleon. For his brilliant charge 
general of division 
(1805); m 1809 he became a Count of the 
Empire. He accompanied the emperor on 
the Russian expedition, defended Danzig for 
nearly a year, on its surrender was sent 
prisoner to Russia, and did not return till 
1814. During the Hundred Days he sup- 
ported Napoleon, but after the Restoration 

Memoirs 

(1823; new ed. 1895). 

August, rash-iKVi (1863- 
p28), German chemist and industrialist 
DO™ in Brapdenburg, discovered nitramide 
and chloramine, and new production methods 
for hydrazine and phenol. He died at 
Duisburg. 

RASHOALL, Hastings (1858-1924), English 
moral philosopher and theologian, born in 
London, was educated at Harrow and 
Oxford. He was elected a fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford, in 1888, divinity tutor and 
chaplain at Balliol, and from 1895 to 1917 
was tutor in philosophy at New College. 
Given a canonry at Hereford in 1909, he in 
1917 became dean of Carlisle. Among his 
writings are the scholarly Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages (3 vols. 1895), 
and Theory of Good and Evil (2 vols. 1917). 
containing his non-hedonistic ‘ ideal utili¬ 
tarian ’ system of ethics in which right and 
wrong are judged by the ideal and which 
may but not of necessity be pleasurable. 

in Christian Theology 
(1919) includes his Bampton lectures given 

( 1928 ^^’ 

RASK, Rasmus Christian (1787-1832), Danish 
philologist, bom in Funen, in 1819-23 
travelled to India and Ceylon. He returned 
and in 1825 became professor 
of Literary History, in 1828 of Oriental 
Laiiguages, and in 1831 of Icelandic. His 
study of Icelandic (1818), with Bopp’s and 
Grimm’s works, opened up the science of 
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comparative philology. See Lives by R5n- 
ning and Wimmer (1887), and study by 

Itfs^USSEN^^kiiud Johan Victor (1879- 

1933) Danish explorer and ethnologist, was 
born ""at Jacobshavn, Greenland, of Danish 
and Eskimo parents. From 1902 onwards 
he directed several expeditions to Greenland 
in support of the theory that the Eskimos and 
the North American Indians were both 
descended from migratory tribes from Asia. 
In 1910 he established Thule base on Cape 
York and in 1921-24 crossed from Greenland 
to the Bering Strait. English translations of 
his books include Greenland by the Polar Sea 
(1921), Myths and Legends from Greenland 
(1921-25), and Across Arctic America (1927). 

RASP AIL, Francois Vincent, (1794- 

1878) French chemist, doctor, deputy, and 
advocate of universal suffrage, as a revolu¬ 
tionist, was banished from France in 1848 
but allowed to return in 1859. His camphor- 
system (1845) was a forerunner of antiseptic 
sur^^ery. See monograph by Saint-Marlin 
(1877). 

RASPE. See Munchhausen. 

RASPUTIN, Gregory Efimovich (1871-1916), 
Russian peasant monk, born at Pokrovskoye 
in Tobolsk province, wielded a malign, 
magnetic and mystic power over the tsarina 
and others at the Russian court, causing the 
dismissal of ministers, including the prime 
minister Kokovtsev. He was assassinated 
at the Yussupov Palace by a party of noble¬ 
men led by the grand duke Dimitry Pavlovich 
and Prince Yusupov. See studies by M. 
Rodzyanko (1927) and R. Fulop-Miller 


RASSAM, Hormuzd (1826-1910), Turkish 
Assyriologist, born at Mosul, the son of 
Chaldaean Christians. He assisted Layard 
at Nineveh in 1845-47 and 1849-51, and 
succeeded him, until 1854, as British agent 
for Assyrian excavations, finding the palace 
of Assurbani-Pal (Sardanapalus). After 
holding political offices at Aden and Muscat, 
he was sent (1864) to Abyssinia, where King 
Theodore cast him into prison till 1868, when 
he was released by Sir Robert Napier. In 
1876-82 he made explorations in Meso¬ 
potamia for the British Museum. He wrote 
on his Abyssinian experiences (1869), and 
did much work for the Academy, Sec. 

RASTELli, (1) John (1475-1536), English 
printer, lawyer and dramatist, born in 
Coventry, was called to the bar and in 1510 
set up his own printing press. Married to 
the sister of Sir Thomas More (q.v.), he 
printed More’s Life of Pico, a grammar by 
Linacre, the only copy of Medwall’s play 
Fidgens and Lucres and many law books. 
Himself a dramatist, his plays, printed on his 
own press, include Nature of the Four 
Elements (1519), Of Gentylness and Nobylyte 
. . . (c, 1527) and Calisto and Meleboea 
\c. 1527). An ingenious deviser of pageants, 
he presented several of them at court. His 
expedition to found a settlement in the 
* New Found Lands ’in 1517 came to naught 
through mutiny on his ship. 

(2) William (1508-65), English printer and 
lawyer, son of (1) and nephew of Sir Thomas 
More (q.v.), worked until 1529 with his 


father. He then set up his own printing press 
and during the next live years printed many 
of More’s works, Fabyan’s Chronicle, Henry 
Medwall’s Nature, plays by his brother-in- 
law, John Hey wood, as well as many law 
books. Abandoning printing for law when 
More fell from favour with the king, he was 
by 1549 treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn. His 
kinship with More and his relationship 
through marriage with a daughter of More’s 
protege, John Clement, drove him with the 
Clements into exile at Louvain. With him 
went letters and other works written by 
More in the Tower. These, edited and 
printed by him, were to appear in More’s 
English Works (1557). Exiled again during 
the reign of Elizabeth, he died abroad. 

RATHAUS, Karol, rat'hows (1895-1954), 
Polish composer who came to England in 
1934 after studying in Vienna and teaching 
in Berlin. He later settled in the LFnited 
States. His main works are a piano concerto, 
three symphonies and string quartets. 

RATHENAU, Walther, roh'tenow (1867- 
1922), German electro technician and indus¬ 
trialist, born in Berlin of Jewish family, 
organized the Allgemeine Elektrizitats 
Gescllschaft, founded by his father, and 
German war industries during the first World 
War. In 1921 as minister of reconstruction 
he dealt with reparations. He wrote Von 
kommenden Dingen, See. He was murdered 
soon after becoming foreign minister. See 
study by H. Graf Kessler (1928). 

RATHKE, Martin Heinrich, raht'ke (1793— 
1860), German biologist, born in Danzig, 
became professor of Physiology at Dorpat 
(1829) and Konigsberg (1835) in 1829 
discovered gill-slits and gill-arches in embryo 
birds and mammals. ‘ Rathke’s pocket ’ is the 
name given to the small pit on the dorsal 
side of the oral cavity of developing verte¬ 
brates. 

RATICH, or Ratke, Wolfgang, rah'tiKH (1571- 
1635), German educationist, born in Holstein, 
based a new system of education on Bacon’s 
Advancement, which he put into practice at 
Kothen in 1618. A second trial at Magde¬ 
burg in 1620 ended also in failure, and after 
some years of ineffective wanderings he died 
at Erfurt. Though his ideas on education 
and methods of teaching were unsuccessful 
and unpopular in his lifetime, they had some 
influence on later reformers, especially 
Comenius. See monographs by Krause 
(1872), Storl (1876), Schumann (1876), Yogt 
(1894); Seiler (1931); and Quick’s Essays 
on Educational Reformers (1868; new ed. 
1890). 

RATTAZZI, Urbano, rat-tat'see (1808—73), 
Italian statesman, born at Alessandria, 
practised as advocate at Casale, and in 1848 
entered the Second Chamber at Turin, 
becoming minister of the interior and later 
of justice till after Novara. In 1853 he took 
the portfolio of justice under Cavoiir; but, 
accused of weakness in suppressing the 
Mazzinian movement, retired in 1858. In 
1859 he was minister of the interior, but 
retired because of the cession of Savoy and 
Nice (1860). Twice prime minister for a few 
months (1862, 1867), he twice had to resign 
through his opposition to Garibaldi. See 
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Life by Morelli (1874) and his widow’s 
Rattazzi et son temps (1881-87). 

RATTIGAN, Terence Mervyn (1911- ), 
English playwright, born in London, educated 
at Harrow and Oxford, scored a considerable 
success with his comedy French _ Without 
Tears (1936). Since then, most of his works, 
with the possible exception of Adventure 
Story (1949), a play about Alexander the 
Great, have been internationally acclairned; 
and reveal not only a wide range of imagina¬ 
tion but a deepening psychological knowledge. 
Best known are The Winslow Boy (1946), 
based on the Archer Shee case; The Browning 
Version (1948); The Deep Blue Sea (1952), 
Separate Tables (1954) and Ross (1960) based 
on T. E. Lawrence. He has been responsible 
for several successful films made from his 
own and other works. 

RAUCH, Christian Daniel, rowKH (1777- 
1857), German sculptor, born at Arolsen, 
practised sculpture while still valet to 
Frederick-William of Prussia, and in 1804 
went to Rome. In 1811-15 he chiselled the 
recumbent effigy for the tomb of Queen 
Louisa at Charlottenburg. His works 
included statues of Bliicher, Diircr, Goethe, 
Schiller and Schleiermacher; his masterpiece 
was the Frederick the Great (1851) in Berlin. 
See Life by Eggers (1873-90; Eng. trans. 
Boston 1893). 

RAUMER, ro Warner, (1) Friedrich Ludwig 
Georg von (1781-1873), German historian, 
horn at "Worlitz near Dessau, entered the 
Prussian state service in 1801; in 1811 
became professor of History at Breslau; in 
1819-53 filled the chair of Political Science 
at Berlin; and was secretary of the Berlin 
Academy. In 1848 he went to Paris as 
German ambassador. His chief works are a 
history of the Hohenstaufen emperors (1823- 
1825) and a history of Europe from the 16th 
century (1832-50). See his Autobiography 
and Correspondence (1861). 

(2) Karl Georg (1783-1865), brother of (1), 
bom at Worlitz, became professor of 
Mineralogy at Breslau in 1811, and at Halle 
in 1819, of Natural History in 1827 at Er¬ 
langen. He wrote books on physiography, 
geography, Palestine, geognosy and crystallo¬ 
graphy, a great history of pedagogics (1843- 
1851), and an autobiography (1866). 

(3) Rudolf (1815-76), son of (2), Teutonic 
philologist, from 1846 was a professor at 
Erlangen and wrote, among other works, 
Geschichte des germanischen Philologie 
(1870). 

RAUSCHER, Joseph Othmar von, row'sher 
(1797-1875), Austrian cardinal, from 1853 
prince-archbishop of Vienna, opposed but 
ended by accepting the infallibility dogma. 
RAVAILLAC, Francois, rav-hyak (1578- 
1610), French bankrupt schoolmaster, who, 
after long imprisonment and a brief service 
in the Order of Feuillants, was moved by 
Catholic fanaticism to stab Henry IV (q.v.) of 
France.^ He was torn asunder by horses. See 
works by Loiseleur (1873), Tharaud (1913). 
RAVEL, Maurice (1875-1937), French com¬ 
poser, bom at Ciboure in the Basque country, 
eniered?the Paris Conservatoire as a piano 
student in 1889. He eschewed the formal 
of Study and practice, and was some¬ 


thing of a rebel; his early compositions met 
with considerable disapproval from the 
authorities, but after joining Gabriel Faure’s 
composition class in 1898 he developed 
considerably, though his first orchestral 
piece, the overture to Sclidht^razade^ an opera 
which never saw the light of day, had a 
hostile reception on its first perforrnance in 
1899. In the same year, however, he won 
recognition with his Pavane pour ime infante 
defunte, slender compared with later work 
but strongly redolent of his Basque back¬ 
ground. In 1901 he was runner up for the 
Prix de Rome with his cantata Myrrha, and 
his Jeux cTeaii for piano won a popular 
success. He made two more fruitless 
attempts at the Prix de Rome and was 
intending to try a fourth time, but was 
barred from entering. He himself was 
indifferent, but the case was seized upon by 
the press as an example of personal prejudice 
in high quarters and caused a nine-day 
scandal in Paris. Significantly, all Ravel’s 
successful rivals have been consigned to 
oblivion by posterity within the halLcentury. 
Now at the height of his powers. Ravel wrote 
his Sonatina (1905), Miroirs (1905), Ma Mhe 
rOye (1908) and Gaspard de la (1908) for 
piano; and in 1909 he began the music for 
the Diaghilcv ballet Daphnis et Chloi^ which 
was first performed in 1912. His comic 
opera V Fleure espagnole was completed in 
1907 and produced in 1911. When war 
broke out he was forty, but he joined the 
army and saw active service; his Tombeau de 
Couperin (1917), a piano suite on the 18th- 
century pattern, which he later orchestrated, 
was dedicated to friends killed in action. 
The opera UEnfant et les sortileges, written 
to a libretto by Colette, was performed with 
great success in 1925, and the ‘ choreographic 
poem ’ La Valse, epitomizing the spirit of 
Vienna, had been staged in 1920. These two 
works, both begun in 1917, were Ravel’s last 
major contributions. The Bolero (1928), 
despite its popularity in Promenade concerts 
and elsewhere, is of smaller stature and was 
intended as a miniature ballet. The com¬ 
poser visited England in 1928 and received 
an honorary doctorate at Oxford. In 1933 his 
mental faculties began to fail, and it was 
found that he had a tumour on the brain. 
He composed no more but remained fairly 
active physically, and was able to tour Spain 
before he died, December 27, 1937. Ravel’s 
music is scintillating and dynamic; he defied 
the established rules of harmony with his 
unresolved sevenths and ninths and other 
devices, his syncopation and strange sonori¬ 
ties, and he made the piano sound as it had 
never sounded before. His orchestrations are 
brilliant, especially in Ihcir masterly use of 
wind instruments and unusual percussion 
effects, often characteristically French, as in 
Daphnis et Chlody sometimes with a Spanish 
flavour stemming from his Basque back¬ 
ground, as in IJKeure espagnole. It is 
interesting to note that his only work written 
purely for orchestra is Rapsodie espagnole 
(1907); everything else orchestral is either 
opera,”ballet, or orchestrated piano "pieces. 
See Lives by N. Demuth (1948), R- H. Myen 
(I960), 
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RAVENSCROFT, Thomas (1592-1640), Eng¬ 
lish composer and author of Pa mm el ia 
(1609), Melismata (1611) and The Whole Book 
of Psalms (1621). Pammelia, a collection of 
rounds and catches, was the first book of its 
kind in England. Some well-known tunes, 
as St Davids and Bangor, arc by him. 

RAWLTNSON, (1) George (1812-1902), 
English orientalist, brother of (2), born at 
Chadlington, Chipping Norton, in 1861 
became Camden professor of Ancient 
History, in 1872 a canon of Canterbury, and 
in 1888 rector of All Hallows, Lombard 
Street. His annotated translation of Hero¬ 
dotus (1858-60) was followed by The Five 
Great Eastern Monarchies (1862-67), The 
Sixth Great Monarchy of Parthia (1873), The 
Seventh or Sassanian Empire (1876), History 
of Ancient Egypt Phoenicia (1889), and 

theological works. 

(2) Sir Henry Creswicke (1810-95), English 
diplomat and Assyriologist, brother of (I), 
born at Chadlington, entered the East India 
Company’s army in 1827. In 1833-39 he 
helped to reorganize the Persian army, 
studying the while the cuneiform inscriptions, 
and translating Darius’s Behistun inscription. 
He was political agent at Kandahar 1840-42, 
at Baghdad from 1843, later consul also, and 
made excavations and collections. A 
director of the East India Company in 1856, 
in 1859-60 he was British minister in Persia, 
in 1858, ^1865-68, a Conservative M.P., 
and in 1858-59, 1868-95 a meniher of the 
Council of India. He wrote books on 
cuneiform inscriptions, the Russian question. 
History of Assyria (1852), &c. See Life by 
his brother, G. Rawlinson (1898). 

(3) Henry Seymour, 1st Baron Rawlinson 
(1864-1925), eldest son of (2), served in 
Burma, Sudan and S. Africa, commanded 
the 4th Array in France in 1918, and broke 
the Hindenburg line, winning fame, a peerage 
in 1919 and a grant of £30,000. He was 
commander-in-chief in India (1920). See 
Life by Maurice (1928). 

RAWSTHORNE, Alan (1905- ), English 
composer, born in Haslingden, Lancs, first 
studied dentistry, but turned to music at 
the age of twenty and studied at the Royal 
Manchester College of Music. From 1932 
to 1934 he taught at Darlington Hall, but 
settled in London in 1935. His works, 
forthright, and polished in style, include a 
symphony, Symphonic Studies^ for orchestra, 
two concertos for piano and one for violin, 
in addition to film and chamber music. 

RAY, (I) John (1627-1705), English naturalist, 
bom, a blacksmith’s son, at Black-Motley 
near Braintree, in 1649 became a fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. At the Restora¬ 
tion he accepted Episcopal ordination, but 
was ejected by the ‘ Bartholomew Act ’ 
(1662). With a pupil, Francis Willughby 
(q.v.), Ray travelled (1662-66) over England 
and Wales, the Low Countries, Germany, 
Italy and France, studying botany and 
zoology. In 1667 he was elected F.R.S., and 
he contributed valuable papers to the 
Transactions. He settled! in 1679 at the 
Dewlands, Black-Notley, where he died. 
Ray’s classification of plants was practically 
the foundation of the ‘ Natural System his 


zoological works were called by Cuvier the 
basis of all modern zoology. He wrote 
Methodus Plantariim Nova (1682), Catalogus 
Plantarum Angliae (1670), Historia Plantariim 
(1686-1704), and Synopsis Methodica 
Animaliiim (1693), besides three volumes on 
Birds, Fishes and Insects, some theological 
works, and a collection of Proverbs (1670). 
Lankester edited Memorials of Ray (1846) 
and his Correspondence (1848) for the Ray 
Society, founded in 1844, Gunther edited 
Further Correspondence (1928). See Life by 
C. E. Raven (1942). 

(2) Martha. See Ha.ckman. 

RAYLEIGH, (1) John William Strutt, 3rd 
Baron (1842-1919), English physicist, born 
near Maldon in Essex, graduated in 1865 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, as senior 
wrangler and Smith’s prizeman, and was 
elected a fellow (1866). He succeeded his 
father as third baron in 1873; was Cam¬ 
bridge professor of Experimental Physics 
1879-84, in 1888-1905 of Natural Philosophy 
at the Royal Institution; president of the 
Royal Society (1905-08). He became in 1908 
chancellor of Cambridge University, O.M, 
(1902), and Nobel prizeman (1904). His 
work included valuable studies and research 
on vibratory motion, the theory of sound 
and the wave theory of light. With Sir W. 
Ramsay he was the discoverer of argon 
(1894). Interested in psychical problems, 
he was a member, and president in 1901, of 
the Society for Psychical Research. His 
writings include The Theory of Sound (1877- 
1878; 2nd ed. 1894-96) and Scientific Papers 
(1899-1900). See study by his son, R. J. 
Strutt (1924). 

(2) Robert John Strutt, 4th Baron (1875- 
1947), English physicist, son of (I), born at 
Terling Place, Essex, became professor of 
Physics at the Imperial College of Science 
from 1908 to 1919. Notable for his work on 
rock radio-activity, he became a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1905 and a Rumford 
medallist. His writings include two excellent 
biographies, one of his father, the other of 
Sir J. J. Thomson (q.v.). 

RAYNOUARD, Francois Juste Marie, ray- 
nwar (1761-1836), French poet and philolo¬ 
gist, born at Brignolcs in Provence, was a 
prosperous Paris advocate, in 1791 entered 
the legislative assembly, joined the Girondins, 
and was imprisoned. His poems and trage- 
dies were successfuL and in 1807 he was 
elected to the Academy, of which he became 
perpetual secretary in 1817. He was elected 
to the imperial legislative body in 1806 and 
1811. After 1816 he wrote on the Provenq:aI 
language and literature, notably his Lexigiie- 
Roman (1838-44). 

READ, Sir Herbert (1893- >, English poet 

and art critic, born near Kirby Moorside, 
Yorkshire. He was an assistant keeper at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
and from 1931 to 1933 was professor of Fine 
Art at Edinburgh University. He was editor 
of the Burlington Magazine from 1933 to 
1939, and held academic posts at Cambridge, 
Liverpool, London and Harvard Universities, 
having achieved fame as a poet and a writer 
on aesthetics. His publications include The 
Meaning of Art (1931), Art Now (W33)^ 
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Education through Art (1943), Collected 
Poems (1946), The Philosophy of Modern Art 
(1952), the autobiographical Annals of 
Innocence and Experience (1940), Icon and 
Idea (1955) and A Concise History of Modern 
Painting (1959). He was knighted in 1953. 
READE, Charles (1814-84), English novelist 
and playwright, was born at Ipsdcn House, 
Oxfordshire, the youngest of eleven. His 
father was an Oxfordshire squire, his mother 
a clever Evangelical; from her he ‘ inherited 
his dramatic instinct After five years (all 
flogging) at Iflley, and six under two other 
and milder private tutors, in 1831 he gained a 
demyship at Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
in 1835, having taken third-class honours, was 
duly elected to a lay fellowship. Next year 
he entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1843 was 
called to the bar, meanwhile having made 
the first of many tours abroad and at home, 
and developed a craze for trading in violins. 
It was not till 1850 that he put pen seriously 
to paper, ‘writing first for the stage—about 
thirteen dramas, which nobody would play 
Through one of these dramas he formed his 
platonic friendship with Mrs Seymour, a 
warm-hearted actress, who from 1854 till 
her death (1879) kept house for him. His 
life after 1852 is a succession of plays, by 
which he lost money, and novels that won 
profit and fame. These novels illustrate 
social injustice and cruelty in one form or 
another and his writing is realistic and vivid. 
They include Peg Wojfngton (1852), Christie 
Johnstone (1853), It is Never too Late to Mend 
(1856), Hard Cash (1863), Foul Play (1869, 
with Dion Boucicault), Put Yourself in his 
Place (1870), A Terrible Temptation (1871), 
and A Woman-hater (1877). His masterpiece 
by which he will always be best remembered 
was his long, dramatic historical novel of the 
15th century. The Cloister and the Hearth 
(1861). His last years clouded by sorrow and 
ill-health, he died at Shepherd’s Bush. He 
was not one of the greatest novelists of the 
century, but of the second order he is perhaps 
the best. Charles Reade (1887), by his 
brother and a nephew, is a poor biography. 
See Swinburne’s Miscellanies (1886), and 
the studies by Coleman (1903) and Elwin 
(1931). 

READING, Rufus D^iel Isaacs, 1 st Marquess 
of (1860-1935), English lawyer and statesman, 
born in London, was educated there and in 
Brussels and Hanover. In parliament as 
Liberal member for Reading in 1904, he was 
gaining also a reputation as an eminent 
advocate. In 1910 he was appointed solicitor- 
general and later attorney-general and as 
such in 1912 was the first to become a 
member of the cabinet. Lord chief justice 
in 1913, he, during the first World War, was 
special envoy to the United States in negoti¬ 
ating financial plans. He became British 
ambassador in Washington from 1918 to 
1921, and thereafter was appointed viceroy of 
India until 1926. Created marquess on his 
return, he took charge of many business 
concerns including the chairmanship of 
United Newspapers Ltd. and the presidency 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, In 1931 he 
was appointed foreign secretary in Ramsay 
MacDonald s first national government. 


REAUMUR, Rene Antoine Ferchault de 
o-nmr (1683-1757), French physical, bVntt 
La Rochelle became in 1708 a member of th 
Academy ol Sciences and superintended an 

official Description des arts et metiers 
made researches in natural history as tn 
woods rivers and mines, and in metallum- 
and glass-making. His thermometer (wffl 
spirit instead ol mercury) has eighty decree, 
between the freezing and boiling points 

RECAMlER, Madame {iNe Jeanne Francoise 
Julie Adelaide Bernard), rav-kam-yay (I 777 
1849), French beauty, born at Lyons in im 
married a rich banker thrice her own ase 
Her salon was soon filled with the brightest 
wits of the day, but she possessed a tempera¬ 
ment that almost saved her from scandal 
When her husband was ruined she visited 
Madame dc Stael at Coppet (1806). Here she 
met Prince August of Prussia. A marriage 
was arranged, provided M. Rdcamier would 
consent to a divorce. He would, but Madame 
could not desert him in adversity. The most 
distinguished friend of her later years was 
Chateaubriand. Sec her Souvenirs et 
correspondance (1859), and Lives by E 
Herriot (trans. 1906) and Trouncer (1949). 

RECLUS, Jean Jacques Eliscc, re-klii (1830- 
1905), French geographer, born at Ste-Foix- 
la-Grande (Gironde), was educated at 
Montauban and Berlin. An extreme 
Democrat, he left France after the coup 
d'^^tat of 1851, and spent seven years in 
England, Ireland and America. He returned 
in 1858, and published Voyage d la Sierra 
Nevada de Ste Mar the (1861), &c. For his 
share in the Commune (1871) he was banished. 
In Switzerland he began his masterpiece, 
Noiivelle G^ographie universclle (19 vols. 
1876-94; Eng. trans. by Ravenstein and 
A. H. Keane). He wrote also a physical 
geography, La Terre (1867-68; trans. 1871 
and 1887), His to ire d'lin ruisseau (1866), Let, 
Phinoinhies terrestres (1873), and Histoire 
d\me rnontagne (1880; trans. 1881). In 
1893 he became a professor at Brussels. 

RECORDE, _ Robert (c. 1510-58), English 
mathematician, born at Tenby, studied at 
Oxford, in 1545 took his M.D. at Cambridge, 
became physician to Edward VI and Queen 
Mary, but died in the debtors’ prison. His 
works include The Grounde of Aries (1540), 
an arithmetic; Pathwaye to Knowledge 
(1551), an abridged Euclid; Castle of Know¬ 
ledge (1551), on astronomy; and Whetstone 
of Wit (1557), an important treatise on 
algebra. He was first to use the sign =. 

REDGRAVE, Richard (1804-88), English 
subject-painter, A.R.A. (1840), R.A. (1851), 
from 1857 was inspector-general of Art 
Schools. He wrote, with his brother, 
Samuel (1802—76), A Century of English 
Painters (1866) and Dictionary of Artists of 
the English School (1874). 

REDI, Francesco, ray'dee (1626—97), Italian 
physician and poet, born at Arezzo, studied 
at Florence and Pisa, and became physician 
to the dukes of Tuscany. He wrote a book 
on animal parasites and proved by a series 
of experiments that maggots cannot form 
on meat which has been covered. He was the 
author of the dithyrambic Bacco in Toscana 
(1685). 
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REDMOND, John Ed>vard (1856-1918), Irish 
politician, born in Dublin, the son of a 
Wexford M.P., was called to the bar at 
Gray’s Inn 1886, and entered parliament 1881. 
A champion of Home Rule, he became 
chairman of the Nationalist party in 1900. 
He declined a seat in Asquith’s coalition 
ministry (1915), but supported the war, 
deplored the Irish rebellion, and opposed 
Sinn Fein. See Life by D. Gwynn (1932). 
REDON, Odilon, re-do (1840-1916), French 
artist, born at Bordeaux, is usually re¬ 
garded as a pioneer surrealist, owing to his 
use of dream-images in his work. He made 
many charcoal drawings and lithographs of 
extraordinary imaginative power (e.g. the 
Smiling Spider), but after 1900 he painted, 
especially in pastel, pictures of flowers and 
portraits in intense colour. He was also a 
brilliant writerr^his diaries (1867-1915) were 
published as A soimime (1922), and his 
Lettres in 1923. See also Life by M. and A. 
Leblond (1941). 

REDPATH, Anne (1895- ), Scottish 

painter, born at Galashiels, is one of the most 
important modern Scottish artists, her 
paintings in oil and water-colour showing 
great richness of colour and vigorous 
technique. She was elected to the R.S.A. in 
1952, and was awarded the O.B.E. in 1955. 
Examples of her work have been acquired for 
the permanent collections of Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Vancouver, &c. 

REED, (1) Sir Carol (1906- ), English film 

director, born at Putney, educated at King’s 
School, Canterbury, took to the stage (1924) 
and acted and produced for Edgar Wallace 
until 1930 when he turned to films. He 
produced or directed such memorable items 
as Night Train to Munich, Kipps (1941), The 
Young Mr Pitt (1942), The Way Ahead (1944) 
the Allied War documentary The True Glory 
(1945), The Fallen Idol (1948), but is best 
remembered for his Cannes Film Prize¬ 
winning version of Graham Greene’s novel. 
The Third Man (1949), depicting, by a truly 
masterful use of the film camera and to the 
now celebrated cynical zither accompani¬ 
ment, the sinister underworld of post-war, 
partitioned Vienna. Outcasts of the Islands 
(1952), based on a Conrad novel, was another 
triumph of skilfully exploited location 
‘ shooting ’ in Ceylon and Borneo, and Our 
Man in Havana (1959) marked a return to his 
early post-war brilliance. He was knighted 
(1952). 

(2) Sir Edward James (1830-1906), English 
naval engineer, born at Sheerness, was chief 
constructor of the navy 1863-70 and designed 
battleships for both the British and foreign 
navies. Created K.C.B. in 1880, he was 
Liberal M.P. for Cardiff until 1895, becoming 
Lord of the Treasury in 1886. He wrote 
Our Ironclad Ships (1869) and The Stability of 
Ships (1884). 

(3) Isaac (1742-1807), English editor of 
Shakespeare, born in London, was an 
unenthusiastic conveyancer with considerable 
interest in archaeology and literature. A 
meticulous commentator and editor, he is 
best known for his revisions of Dr Johnson’s 
and George Steeven’s ‘ variorum ’ edition of 
Shakespeare. 


(4) Talbot Baines (1852-93), English author 
of books^ for boys, was born in London, the 
son of Sir Charles Reed (1819—81), chairman 
of the London School Board. He became 
head of his father’s firm of typefounders and 
wrote books on the history of printing (see 
his History of the Old English Letter-foundries 
(1887). His robust, moral, but entertaining 
school stories first appeared in the Boy's O wn 
Paper. They include The Fifth Form at St 
Dominic's (1881), The Master of the Shell 
(1887), and Cockhouse at Fellsgarth (1891). 

(5) Walter (1851-1902), American army 
doctor, born in Belroi, Virginia, was in the 
medical corps from 1875 and was appointed 
professor of Bacteriology in the Army Medical 
College, Washington, in 1893. Investigations 
carried^ out by him in 1900 proved that 
transmission of yellow fever was by mos¬ 
quitoes and his researches led to the eventual 
eradication of this disease from Cuba. 

REEVE, Clara (1729-1807), English novelist 
of the ‘ Gothic ’ school, born at Ipswich, 
the daughter of the rector of Freston, trans¬ 
lated Barclay’s Argenis (1772), and wrote 
The Champion of Virtue, a Gothic Story 
(1777), renamed The Old English Baron, 
which was avowedly an imitation of Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto. She wrote four other 
novels and The Progress of Romance (1785). 

REEVES, John Sims (1^8-1900), English 
singer, born at Shooter’s Hill, appeared as a 
baritone at Newcastle in 1839, and acquired 
fresh fame as a tenor. He studied at Paris 
(1843), sang at Milan, and was recognized as 
the first English tenor. Leaving the stage in 
1860, he sang at concerts and in oratorio. 
See Life by Sutherland Edwards (1881) and 
his own My Jubilee (1889). 

REGENER, Erich, ray'gen-er (1881-1955), 
German physicist, professor of Physics at 
Berlin and Stuttgart, was dismissed for 
political reasons in 1937, and reinstated in 
1946. He is known for his pioneer work on 
cosmic rays and for his researches on the 
stratosphere. 

REGER, Max, ray'ger (1873-1916), German 
composer, born at Brand, Bavaria, taught 
music at Wiesbaden and Munich, became 
Director of Music in Leipzig University 
(1907), professor (1908). He composed 
organ music, piano concertos, choral works 
and songs. 

REGIOMONTANUS (1436-76), the name 
given to Johannes Miiller, German mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer, from his Fran¬ 
conian birthplace, Kdnigsberg {Mans Regius). 
He studied at Vienna, and in 1461 accom¬ 
panied Cardinal Bessarion to Italy to learn 
Greek. In 1471 he settled in Nuremberg, 
where the patrician Bernhard Walther 
subsidized him. The two laboured at the 
Alphonsine Tables, and published Ephemerides 
1475-1506 (1473), of which Columbus made 
much use. He established the study of 
algebra and trigonometry in Germany, and 
wrote on water-works, burning-glasses, 
weights and measures, the quadrature of the 
circle, &c. He was summoned to Rome in 
1474 by Sixtus IV to help to reform the 
calendar, and died there. 

REGNARD, Jean Fran^iois, re~nyahr (1655- 
1709), French comic dramatist, born in 
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Paris, a rich shopkeeper’s son, found himself 
at twenty master of a considerable forLunc, 
and set out on his travels. In his autobio¬ 
graphical romance, La Provengale, we read 
of his and his Provencal mistress’s capture 
and sale as slaves by .Algerian corsairs, their 
bondage at Constantinople, and their 
ransom. After wanderings even to Lapland, 
he found his vocation in the success of Le 
Divorce at the Theatre Italien in 1688. Le 
Joueiir (1696), a hit at the Theatre Franpais, 
was followed by Le Distrait (1697), Le Retoiir 
imprivu (1700), Les Folies amoureiises (1704), 
and his masterpiece Le Legataire universal 
(1708). There are editions by Didot (1820), 
Michiels (1854), Fournier (1875) and Moland 
(1893). See studies by Mahrenholtz (1887), 
Hallays (1929), and Bibliographie by Marche- 
ville (1877). 

REGNAULT, re~nyd, (1) Alexandre Georges 
Henri (1843-71), French painter of mytho¬ 
logical, Spanish and Moorish subjects, was 
born in Pans, and gained the prix de Rome 
in 1866. In 1869 he painted his equestrian 
portrait of Prim, in 1870 his Salome and 
Moorish Execution. In the Franco-Prussian 
war he volunteered as a private soldier, and 
fell at Buzenval. See Lives by Cazalis (1872) 
and Marx (1887), and his Correspondance 
(1873). 

(2) Henri Victor (1810-78), French chemist 
and physicist, father of p), born at Aix-la- 
Chapellc, was a shop-assistant in Paris and a 
professor at Lyons, whence, in 1840, he was 
recalled to Paris as a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. Having filled chairs in the lEcole 
Polytechnique and the College de France, he 
became in 1854 director of the Sevres 
porcelain factory. He investigated gases, 
latent heat, steam-engines, &c., and published 
a Cours ^lementaire de chirnie (14th ed. 
1871). See Eloge by Dumas (1881). 

REGNIER, ray~nyay, (1) Henri Francois 
Joseph de (1864-1936), French symbolist poet, 
novelist and critic, born at Honfleur, studied 
law in Paris, turned to letters, and was 
elected to the Academy in 1911. His 
Poemes anciens et romanesques (1890) 
revealed him as a symbolist, though later he 
returned to more traditional versification. 
In both poetry and prose his style and mood 
were admirably suited to evocation of the 
past, and expressive of a melancholy dis¬ 
illusion induced by the passage of time. 
Poetical works include La Sandale ailie 
(1906), Vestigia Flammae (1921) and Flamma 
Tenax (1928). His novels were mainly 
concerned with France and Italy in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Two of these are La 
Double Maitresse (1900) and Le Bon Plaisir 
(1902). See studies in French by Berton 
(1910), Honnert (1923) and Parm6e (1939), 

(2) Mathurin (1573-1613), French satirist, 
born at Chartres, was tonsured at nine, but 
grew up dissipated and idle, obtained a 
canonry at Chartres, and enjoyed the favour 
of Henry IV. His whole work hardly 
exceeds 7000 lines—sixteen satires, three 
epistles, five elegies, and some odes, songs 
and epigrams, yet it places him high among 
French poets. He is greatest in his satires, 
admirably polished, but vigorous and 
original and giving a lively picture of the 


Pans of his day. Editions arc by Poitevin 
(1860), Barthclcmy (1862), and Courbet 
(1875). See Chcrncr’s Bibliographie (188Q1 
and Life by Vianey (1896). 

REGULUS, Marcus Atilius (d. c. 250 b.c.) 
obtained a triumph as Roman consul in 
267 B.c. Consul again (256), he defeated the 
Carthaginian fleet, then landed, and, at first 
victorious, at last sulfered a total defeat and 
was taken prisoner (255). He remained five 
years in captivity, until, reverses inducing 
the Carthaginians to sue for peace, he was 
released on parole and sent to Rome with 
the Punic envoys. He successfully dissuaded 
the senate from agreeing to their proposals, 
then, according to legend, returned to Car¬ 
thage, and was put to death with horrible 
tortures. 

REGULUS, or Rule, St (4th cent, a.d.), 
according to legend a monk ofConslantinople 
or bishop of Patras, who in a.d. 347 came to 
Muckross or ICilrimont (afterwards St 
Andrews), bringing relics of St Andrew from 
the East. For the possible identification 
of him with an Irish St Riagail of the 
6th century, sec Skene’s Celtic Scotland 
(1877). 

REICH, Ferdinand (1799 4882), German 
physicist, professor at the Freiberg School of 
Mines, co-discoverer with Richter of the 
element indium (1863). 

REICHENBACH, ri'KUm-haKii, (1) Hans 
(1891-1953), German philosopher, born in 
Hamburg, was professor at Berlin (1926-33), 
Istanbul (1933 -38) and from 1938 at Cali¬ 
fornia. An early associate of the ‘ Vienna 
Circle ’ of logical positivists, he was best 
known for his frequencies probability logic, 
in which the two truth values arc replaced by 
the multi-valued concept ‘ weight set out 
in Warscheinlichkeitslehre, ‘ Theory of Prob¬ 
ability ’ (1935; trans. 1949). Other works 
include Experience and Prediction (1938) and 
the posthumous papers. Modern Philosophy 
of Science, ed. M. Reichenbach (1959). 

(2) Heinrich Gottlieb Ludwig (1793-1879), 
German botanist and zoologist, from 1820 
professor at Dresden. His writings include 
Iconographia Botanica sen Plantae Criticae 
(1823-32) and Handhiich des Natilrlkhen 
PJianzensys terns (1837). 

(3) Heinrich Gustav (1824-89), German 
botanist, son of (2), was a Flamburg professor 
from 1862. He wrote on orchids, and from 
1864 was director of the Hamburg botanical 
gardens. 

(4) Karl, Baron von (1788-1869), German 
natural philosopher and industrialist, born at 
Stuttgart, in 1821-34 made a fortune as a 
manufacturer at Blansko in Moravia. He 
worked at the compound products of the 
distillation of organic substances, and 
discovered paraffin (1830) and creosote 
(1833). Studying animal magnetism, he 
discovered, as he thought, a new force, 
which he called Od, intermediate between 
electricity, magnetism, heat and light, and 
recognizable only by the nerves of sensi¬ 
tive persons. He wrote on the geology of 
Moravia, on magnetism and several works 
on ‘ odic force’ (1852-58). See Lives by 
Schrdtter (1869) and Fechner (1876). 

REICHSTADT, Duke of. See Napoleon II. 
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REiCHSTEIN, Tadeiisz, rlKu'shtln (1897- 
), Swiss chemist, born in Poland, has 
done’ outstanding work on the adrenal 
hormones and received (with Kendall and 
Hench) the Nobel award for medicine in 

REID, (1) Sir George (1841-1913), Scottish 
painter, born at Aberdeen, A.R.S.A. (1870), 
R S.A. (1877), from 1891 (when he was 
knighted) to 1902 was P.R.S.A. Best known 
by his portraits, he also produced admirable 
landscapes and book illustrations. 

(2) or Robertson, John (1721-1807), 
Scottish soldier and musician, of Perthshire 
stock, entered the army in 1745, rose to be 
general, w^as a flute-player and composer, 
and left £50,000 to found a chair of music at 
Edinburgh. 

(3) Sir Robert Tlireshie. See Loreburn. 

(4) Thomas (1710-96), head of the Scottish 
school of Philosophy, was born at Straciian 
manse, Kincardineshire, took his M.A. at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1726, and 
was college librarian 1733-36. He then 
visited Oxford, Cambridge and London, 
and in 1737 became minister of New Machar 
in Aberdeenshire. In 1739 appeared Hume’s 
Treatise on Human Nature, which determined 
Reid to seek a new foundation for the 
common notions as to a material world; and 
he became the chief of a school whose aim 
was to deliver philosophy from scepticism, by 
resting finally on principles of intuitive or a 
priori origin. In 1752 he became professor 
of Philosophy in King’s College, Aberdeen, 
in 1763 of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow; 
and in 1764 he published his Inquiry into the 
Human Mind. He retired from the duties of 
his chair in 1780. In 1785 the Philosophy of 
the Intellectual Powers appeared, in 1788 the 
Active Powers. See Life by Dugald Stewart 
in Reid’s works (1803), the edition by Sir W. 
Hamilton (1853), sketch by A. C. Fraser 
(1899), and study by O. M. Jones (1927). 

(5) Thomas Mayne (1818-83), Irish writer 
of boys’ stories, born at Ballyroncy, Co. 
Down, in 1840 emigrated to New Orleans, 
and served in the U.S. arriiy during the 
Mexican war (1847). Returning to England 
in 1849, he settled down to a literary life in 
London, Bucks and Herefordshire. His 
vigorous style and profusion of hairbreadth 
escapes delighted his readers. Among his 
books were the Boy Hunters (1853), Boy Tar 
(1859), Scalp Hunters (1851), Rifle Rangers 
(1850), War Trail (1857), and Headless 
Horseman (1866). See Captain Mayne Reid 
by his widow, E. Reid (1900). 

{S) Sir Thomas Wemyss (1842-1905), 
Scottish journalist and biographer, born at 
Newcastle, edited the Leeds Mercury 1870-87, 
then was manager to Messrs Cassell, and in 
1890-99 editor of the Speaker. He was 
knighted in 1894. He wrote Lives of 
Charlotte Bronte and Lord Houghton, a 
book about Tunis and several novels. 

(7) Sir William (1791-1858), Scottish 
meteorologist, soldier and administrator, 
writer on winds and storms, born at Kin- 
glassie, Fife, served with high distinction in 
the Peninsular war, and was governor of 
Bermuda, the Windwards and Malta. 
REIMARUS, Hermann Samuel, ri-mah'roos 


(1694-1768), German philosopher, born in 
Hamburg, from 1728 held an Oriental chair 
in his native city. His famous Wolfen- 
biittelsche Fragmente eines Ungenannten, first 
published by Lessing in 1774-78, denied the 
supernatural origin of Christianity. He 
wrote also on natural religion in his Vor- 
nehmste Wahrheiten der natiirlichen Religion. 
See studies by Strauss (trans. 1879), Engert 
(1908 and 1916). 

REINECKE, Karl, ri'neke (1824-1910), 
German pianist and composer, born at 
Altona, from 1860 to 1895 was leader of the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus orchestra. In his day 
he was considered unrivalled as an interpreter 
of Mozart. 

REINHARDT, Max, ruThart (1873-1943), 
Austrian theatre-manager, born at Baden 
near Vienna, did much to reorganize the art 
and technique of production. His most 
notable success was The Miracle (London 
1911). Other productions were Everyman 
and Faust for the Salzburg festivals of 1920 ff. 
He left Hitler’s Germany in 1933 and died in 
Now York. 

REITH, John Charles Walsham, 1st Baron 
Reith of Stonehaven, reeth (1889- ), 

British statesman and engineer, born in 
Dublin. He was educated at Glasgow 
Academy and Gresham’s School, Holt, and 
served an engineering apprenticeship in 
Glasgow. Later entering the field of radio 
communication, he became the first general 
manager of the British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion in 1922 and its director-general from 
1927 to 1938. He was M.P. for Southampton 
in 1940, and minister of works and buildings 
from 1940 to 1942. Created baron in 1940, 
he was chairman of the Commonwealth 
TelecommunicatioPs Board from 1946 to 
1950. See his a.utobiography, Into the Wind 
(1949). The Reith Lectures were inaugurated 
by the B.B.C. in 1948 in honour of Lord 
Keith’s influence on broadcasting. 

REIZENSTEIN, Franz, ri'zen-shtm (1911- 
), German composer and pianist, studied 
under Hindemith and in 1934 came to 
England, where he was a pupil of Vaughan 
Williams. Among his compositions are a 
cello concerto, a piano concerto, the cantata 
Voices by Night and an oratorio. Genesis. 

REJANE, Gabrielle, ray-zhan (1856—1920), 
French actress, born in Paris, was noted for 
her playing of such parts as Zaza and 
Madame Sans-Gene. Equally gifted in both 
tragic and comic roles, she was regarded in 
France almost as highly as Sarah Bernhardt 
and won great popularity in England and 
America, 

REMAK, Robert (1815-65), German physician, 
born in Posen, from 1859 a Berlin professor, 
studied pathology, embryology, and was a 
pioneer in electrotherapy. 

REMARQUE, Erich Maria, re-mahrk' (1898- 
), German novelist, born in Osnabriick, 
went to the United States in 1939 and became 
a naturalized American. He wrote All Quiet 
on the Western Front (1929), The Road Back 
(1931), &c. 

REMBRANDT, in full Rembrandt Harmensz 
van Rijn (1606-69), Dutch painter, born at 
Leyden, the son of a prosperous miller called 
Harmen Gerritsz van Rijn. From his 
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twelfth or thirteenth year he studied painting 
under various masters, particularly Pieter 
Lastmann in Amsterdam, who possibly 
influenced his early work by introducing him 
to Italian art and especially the art of 
Caravaggio. He returned to Leyden about 
1625, where he remained for the next six 
years. He began his career as an etcher very 
early, and etched beggars and picturesque 
heads, including his own; also Christy 
presented in the Temple. Other works of 
this early period include his Philosopher 
(National Gallery) and Supper at Emmaus 
(Paris). In 1631 he settled in Amsterdam, 
where he set up a studio and took pupils. 
Already one of the most industrious and 
productive artists, Rembrandt found time to 
paint a number of portraits and biblical 
subjects and to etch forty plates in the year 
1631. A masterpiece. The Anatomical Lesson^ 
dates from 1632, and with it his reputation as 
a portrait painter was assured. In 1634 he 
married Saskia van Ulenburgh (1613-42), 
whom we know by the portraits her husband 
made of her. The year of her death produced 
the famous Night Watch. Commissioned by 
an officers’ guild, Rembrandt produced his 
artistic masterpiece at the expense of his 
popularity. His subjects, but for two in the 
foreground, arc in shadow and this first 
flouting of the conventions was followed by 
other financial failures. He was bankrupt 
now and unfashionable, but he did not relax 
his diligence. He continued to work with 
undiminished energy and power. His 
portraits, no longer of the wealthy burghers, 
became less elaborate, more arresting and 
displayed a deep insight into the characters 
of his sitters. He reached the height of his 
greatness wdth his self-portrait (National 
Gallery) and with the portraits of Hendrickje 
Stoffels (with whom he lived after the death 
of his wife). An important branch of his art 
was landscape, which he continued to practise 
till 1659. In his landscapes his use of light, 
as in all his work, was effective and often 
drarnatic. To religious painting he brought 
a simplicity without detracting from the 
mystical significance of the subjects. His 
works (preserved) total over 650 oil-paintings, 
2000 drawings and studies, and 300 etchings. 
He was not blind to the merits of Italian art, 
but his own practice was founded on the 
direct study of nature, both in human life 
and landscape. His chiaroscuro is always 
conducive to his purpose. No artist ever 
combined more delicate skill with more 
energy and power. His treatment of mankind 
is full of human sympathy; his special study 
was old age. See Lives by Vosmaer (2nd ed. 
1877), Michel (trans. 1893), Rosenburg 
(1949), de Beaufort (1959); books by M. 
Bell (1907), Baldwin Brown (1907), Bode 
(1897” 1908); on the etchings by Hamerton 
(1894), A. M. Hind (1912); C. H. de Groot’s 
Catalogue raisonni of 17th-century Dutch 
painters (vol. vi; trans. 1916). See also 
Drawings, ed. Benesch (6 vols. 1958). 
REMIGIUS, St. See Rbmy. 

REMINGTON, Philo (1816—89), American 
inventor, born at Litchfield, N.Y., entered his 
father’s small-arms factory, and for twenty- 
five years superintended the mechanical 


RENAN 

department. The perfecting of the Remind 
ton brccch-loading rillcs and the Reminenn 
typewriter was largely due to him. 
REMIZOV, Alexei Mikhailovich (i877--i957i 
Russian writer, born in Moscow, lived in St 
Petersburg, but left Russia at the revolutinn 
going first to Berlin and finally settline in’ 
Pans. His writing is full of national nridp 
and a deep love of old Russian tradition 
and folk-lore; it contains realism, fantasv 
and humour. His mam works are the noveic^ 
The Pouch The Clock, Fifth PestilenT^i 
Sisters of the Cross, legends, plays and short 
stories. 

REMUS AT, ray-mii-za, (1) Charles Francok 
Marie, Comte de (1797-1875), was bS 
at Pans, son of the Comte dc Remncat 
(1762-1823), who was chambcrlair to 
Napoleon. He early developed Liberal ideas 
and took to journalism. He signed the 
journalists’ protest which brought about the 
July Revolution, was elected deputy for 
Toulouse, in 1836 became under-sccretary of 
state for the Interior and in 1840 minister of 
the Interior. Exiled al'lcr the coup d’etat 
he devoted himself to literary and philo¬ 
sophical studies, till, in 1871, Thiers called 
him to the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, which 
he retained until 1873. Among his writing's 
are Essais cie philosophic (1842); Abelard 
(1845); UAngleterre au XVUI^ siMe {{%%)' 
studies on St Anselm (1853), Bacon (1857)’ 
Channiug (1857), John Wesley (1870) and 
Lord Herbert of Cherhury (1874); Histoire de 
la philoSophie en Angleterre de Bacon a Locke 
(1875); and two philosophical dramas 
Abelard (1877) and La Saint Barthdlemy 
(1878). See his Correspondance (1883-86). 
The Mdmoires (1879-80) and Lettres (1881) 
of his mother, Claire, Comtesse dc Remusat 
(1780-1821), dame du palais to Josephine, 
both translated into English, throw a flood 
of light on the society of the First Empire and 
the character of Napoleon. 

(2) Jean Pierre Abel (1788-1832), French 
physician and Chinese scholar, born at Paris, 
took his diploma in medicine in 1813, but in 
1811 had published an essay on Chinese 
literature. In 1814 he was made professor of 
Chinese in the College dc France. Among his 
numerous works are one on the Tartar 
tongues (1820) and his great Grammaire 
chinoise (1822). He wrote also on Chinese 
writing (1827), medicine, topography and 
history, and Melanges (1843). In 1822 he 
founded the Societc Asiatiqiic, and in 1824 
became curator of the oriental department 
in the Bibliothequc Royale. 

REMY,_ St {c. 438-533), Bishop of Rheims, 
according to Gregory of Tours baptized 
Clovis, king of the Franks, in the Christian 
faith. He was known as the Apostle of the 
Franks. 

RENAN,^ Ernest, re-na (1823-92), French 
philologist and historian, born at Trdguierin 
Brittany, till his sixteenth year was trained 
for the church there, wholly under clerical 
influences. He was one of the youths chosen 
in 1836 by the Abbe Dupanloup for the 
Catholic seminary of St Nicolas du Char- 
donnet in Paris, whence, after three years, he 
was transferred to St Sulpice and its branch 
at Issy. As the result of the study of Hebrew 
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and of German criticism, traditional Chris¬ 
tianity became impossible for him; in 1845 
he quitted St Sulpice and abandoned all 
thoughts of the church as a profession. By 
his elder sister Henriette’s assistance and 
counsel he was enabled to follow out his 
purpose, a life of study untrammelled by 
creeds or formularies. In 1850 he obtained a 
post in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and 
having become known through memoires on 
Oriental studies, in 1860 he was made one of 
a commission sent by government to study 
the remains of Phoenician civilization. In 
1861 he was chosen professor of Hebrew in 
the College de France; but the emperor, 
inspired by the clerical party, refused to ratify 
the appointment; and it was not until 1870 
that he was established in the chair. In 1878 
he was elected to the Academy. His work as 
author began with a paper (1847), developed 
into his" Histoire generale des langiies 
semitiques (1854). Averroh' et rAverroistne 
(1852) proved his familiarity with the life and 
thought of the middle ages. And he wrote 
frequent essays, afterwards collected in his 
Etudes d'histoire religieiise (1856) and 
Essais de morale et de critique (1859). But 
his European reputation dates from the 
publication of the Vie de Jesus (1863), hrst in 
the series whicli its author regarded as the 
special work of his life, the Histoire des 
originesdu Christianisme. None of the other 
volumes excited the extraordinary interest of 
the first. In the Vie de Jesus the combined 
weakness and strength of Renan’s method 
were exaggerated to caricature. Of the 
volumes that followed, those on St Paul 
(1869) and Marcus Aurelius (1882) arc 
specially noteworthy. In completion of his 
life’s task Renan undertook a history of the 
people of Israel (5 vois. 1887-94). Other 
works are books on Job (1858), the Song of 
Solomon (1860), Ecclesiastes (1882), Questions 
conteinporaines. La Reforme intellectiielle et 
morale. Dialogues philosophiques. Dramas 
philosophiqiies. Souvenirs d'enfance (1883), Le 
Pretre de Nenii (1885), VAbesse de Joiiarre 
(1888), VAvenir de la science (1890), and Ma 
Soeiir Henriette (1895; trails, as Brother and 
Sister, 1896). Madame Renan (1838-94), 
whom he married in 1856, was a niece of Ary 
Scheffer. In London he delivered the Hibbcrt 
Lectures (1880), The Influence of Rome on 
Christianity. See Life by Mmc Darmesteter 
(1897), and books by Grant-Duff (1893), G. 
Monod (1893), Barry (1905), G. Strauss 
(1909), Guerard(1913), Mott (1921), Pommier 
(1923); Girard and Monccl, Bibliographie 
(1923), J. Psichari (1925), H. Psichari (1947) 
and J. H. Chadbourne (1958). 

RENAUDOT, Theophraste, re-no-cld (1586- 
1653), French Protestant doctor, born at 
Loudun, settled in Paris in 1624. In 1631 he 
founded the first French newspaper, the 
Gazette de France, also started the earliest 
Mont-de-Piele (1637), and advocated gratis 
dispensaries. See Life by Bonnefont (1893). 

REN^: I, ‘the Good^ (1409-80), Duke of 
Anjou, Count of Provence and Piedmont, 
failed in his efforts (1438-42) to make good 
his claim to the crown of Naples, married his 
daughter to Henry VI of England (1445), and 
ultimately devoted himself to Provencal 


poetry and agriculture at Aix. See Life by 
Lecoy de la Marche (Paris 1875). 

RENI, GUIDO, ray'nee 0575-1642), Italian 
painter, born near Bologna, studied under 
Calvaert and Ludovico Caracci, and went to 
Rome first in 1599 and next in 1605. Aurora 
and the Hours there is usually regarded as his 
masterpiece, but some critics rank even higher 
the unfinished Nativity in San Martino at 
Naples. Through a quarrel with Cardinal 
Spinola regarding an altar-piece for St Peter’s 
he left Rome and settled at Bologna, where, 
an inveterate gambler, he died. He was a 
prolific painter, and his works are in all the 
chief European galleries. He also produced 
some vigorous etchings. See study by M. v. 
Boehn (1925). 

RENNELL, (1) James (1742-1830), English 
geographer, served in the navy, became a 
major in the East India Company’s army, and 
surveyor-general of Bengal. His Bengal 
Atlas was published m 1779 and in 1781 he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
Interested in hydrography, ancient geography 
and oceanography, he was the author of a 
Treatise on the Comparative Geography of 
Western Asia (posthumously 1831). See Life 
by C. R. Markham (1895). 

(2) James Rennell Rodd, 1st Baron (1858- 
1941), English poet, historian, diplomatist, 
born in London, was educated at Haileybury 
and Balliol. His principal diplomatic service 
was in Italy, where he was ambassador 
(1908-19). He wrote many books, including 
the volume of poetry Ballads of the Fleet 
(1897), and the scholarly works Rome of the 
Renaissance and Today (1932) and Homer's 
Ithaca (1927). His Social and Diplomatic 
MemoriesyvQTt published in 3 vols. (1922-25). 

RENNER, Karl (1870-1950), Austrian states¬ 
man who became first chancellor of the 
Austrian republic (1918-20), was imprisoned 
as a Socialist leader in 1934, and was chan¬ 
cellor again (1945). He wrote political works, 
and a national song. From 1946 until his 
death he was president of Austria. 

RENNIE, (1) George (1791-1866), Scottish 
engineer, eldest son of (2), born in London, 
was superintendent of the machinery of the 
Mint, and aided his father. With his brother 
John he carried on an immense business— 
shipbuilding, railways, bridges, harbours, 
docks, machinery and marine engines. 

(2) John (1761-1821), Scottish civil 
engineer, born at Phantassie farm. East 
Linton, after working as a millwright with 
Andrew Meikle studied at Edinburgh 
University 1780-83. In 1784 he entered the 
employment of Messrs Boulton & Watt; 
in 1791 he set up in London as an engineer, 
and soon became famous as a bridge-builder 
—building Kelso (1803), Leeds, Musselburgh, 
Newton-Stewart, Boston, New Galloway, 
and the old Southwark and Waterloo Bridges, 
and planning London Bridge. He made 
many important canals; drained fens; 
designed the London Docks, and others at 
Blackwall, Hull, Liverpool, Dublin, Greenock 
and Leith; and improved harbours and 
dockyards at Portsmouth, Chatham, Sheerness 
and Plymouth, where he constructed the 
celebratedbreakwater(l 811-41). See Smiles’s 
Lives of the Engineers (1874). 
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(3) John (1794-1874), Scottish engineer, 
second son of (2), born in London, was 
knighted in 1831 on his completion of 
London Bridge. He was engineer to the 
Admiralty and wrote on harbours. See his 
Autobiography (1875). 

RENOIR, (1) Jean (1894- ), French film 

director, son of (2), born in Paris, won the 
Croix de Guerre in World War 1, and from 
Ceramics and script-writing turned to film- 
making. His version of Zola’s blana (1926), 
his anti-war masterpiece. La Grande Illusion 
(1937), La Beta Humaine (1939) and The 
Golden Coach (1953) are among the cinema’s 
finest treasures. He left France in 1941 
during the invasion and became a naturalized 
American, 

(2) Pierre Auguste, re-nwahr (1841-1919), 
French impressionist artist, was born at 
Limoges. He began his career as a painter 
on porcelain; in this trade, and a little 
later as a painter of fans, he made his first 
acquaintance with the work of Watteau and 
Boucher who were to influence his choice of 
subject-matter as deeply as Impressionism 
was to influence his style. He entered the 
studio of Gleyre in 1862 and began to paint 
in the open air about 1864, in which year he 
first exhibited at the Salon. From the year 
1870 onwards he obtained a number of 
commissions for portraits, which enabled 
him to make a living. In the years 1874-79 
and in 1882 he exhibited with the Impres¬ 
sionists, his important, controversial picture 
of sunlight filtering through leaves—the 
Moulin de la Galette (in the Louvre) dating 
from 1876. He visited Italy in 1880 and 
during the next few years painted a series of 
Bathers in a more cold and classical style 
influenced by Ingres and Raphael. He then 
returned to hot reds, orange, and gold to 
portray nudes in sunlight, a style which he 
continued to develop to the end, although his 
hands were crippled by arthritis in later years. 
He is represented in the Louvre, the Tate 
Gallery, and in many public galleries in the 
United States. See the monographs by 
A. Vollard (1919), G. Besson (1932), M. 
Drucker (1944). 

RENOUF, Sir Peter Le Page, r e-no of {nil- 
1897), British Egyptologist, born in Guernsey, 
studied at Oxford and turned Catholic in 
1842. He was professor of Ancient History 
and Oriental Languages in Dublin 1855-64, 
a school-inspector 1864-85, and keeper of 
Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities at the 
British Museum 1885-91. He wrote on 
ancient Egypt, notably a translation of The 
Book of the Dead and gave the Hibbert 
Lectures on Egyptian religion in 1879. 
RENOUVIER, Charles Bernard, re-noo-vyay 
(1815-1903), French idealist philosopher, 
bom at Montpellier, was a modified Kantian 
and founder of the movement known as 
neocriticism. ■ His works include Essai de 
critique ginirale (4 vols. 1859-64), Psycho- 
logie rationelle (3 vols. 1875), Histoire et 
solutions des problemes metaphysiques (1901) 
and Le Personnalisme (1903). See books by 
Seailles (1905) and Amal (1908). 

RENWICK, ren'ik, (1) James (1662-88), 
Scottish Covenanter, born at Moniaive, 
studied at Edinburgh University, joined the 


Camcronians, proclaimed the Lanark Dec¬ 
laration (1682), and was sent to complete his 
studies in Holland. In 1683 he preached his 
first sermon at Darmead Moss near Cambus- 
nethan; in 1684 ho was outlawed for his 
Apologetic Declaration. On James VIl’s 
accession he published at Sanquhar a 
declaration rejecting him. A reward was 
oflercd for his capture; and at last he was 
taken in Edinburgh, and executed. See Life 
by Simpson (1843). 

(2) James (1790-1863), physicist, born at 
Liverpool of Scoto-Amcrican parentage, was 
professor in Columbia College, N.Y., and 
wrote books on mechanics. His son James 
(1818-95) designed Grace Church and St 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution and the Bank of the State 
of New' York. 

REPSOLD, Joliaim Georg (1770-1830), 
German instrument maker, designed a 
special pendulum, named after him, for the 
accurate determination of ‘ g Chief of the 
Hamburg fire brigade, he was killed when a 
wmll collapsed during a Ore. 

REPTON, Humphrey (1752-1818), English 
landscape-gardener, was born at Bury St 
Edmunds. He completed the change from 
the formal gardens of the early 18th century 
to the ‘ picturesque ’ types favoured later. 
RESPIGHI, Ottorino, /•e.v-/;ee'gee (1879-1936), 
Italian composer, was born at Bologna. A 
pupil of Bruch and of Rimski-Korsakov, his 
works include nine operas, the symphonic 
poems, Fontane di Ronia and Pini di Roma 
and the ballet La Boutique fantasque. 
RESTIF (Retif) dc la Brclohne, Nicolas Edme, 
res-teef or ray-teef (1734-1806), French 
writer, was born at Sacy, Yonne. Flis many 
voluminous and licentious novels, such asLe 
Pied de Fanchette, Le Paysan perverti and 
Mdnwires d"im hoinme de qualit^y give a 
vividly truthful picture of 18th-century 
French life, and entitle him to be considered 
as a forerunner of realism. His own not 
unsullied life ho described in the 16-volume 
Monsieur Nicolas (1794-97). Lie also wrote 
on social reform. 

RESZKE, resh'kc\ Polish family of singers, 
born in Warsaw: 

(1) Edouard de (1856-1917), operatic bass, 
successful throughout Europe in a wide range 
of parts. He and his brother Jean frequently 
appeared together. 

(2) Jean de (1850-1925), operatic tenor, 
brother of (1), began his career as a 
baritone, and after his debut as a tenor in 
1879, he succeeded in most of the leading 
French and Italian operatic roles, adding 
Wagnerian parts after 1885. Originally 
criticised for his acting, he developed into an 
artist of convincing authority. See study by 
C. Leiscr (1933). 

(3) Josephine de (1855-91), operatic 
soprano, sister of (1) and (2), sang at the 
Paris Opera but withdrew from the stage on 
her marriage with Baron von Kronenburg. 

RETHEL, Alfred, ray'tel (1816-59), German 
historical painter, born at Diepenbend near 
Aachen, decorated the imperial hall of the 
Romer, Frankfort-on-Main, the Council 
House of Aachen with frescoes of the Life of 
Charlemagne and executed a series of fan- 
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tastic designs (1842-44; Dresden) on the 
theme of Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps. 
His later drawings and woodcuts bear witness 
to his advancing mental derangement. 

RETZ, (1) Rais, or Raiz, Gilles de Laval, 
Baron de (1404-40), a Breton of high rank 
who fought by the side of the Maid at 
Orleans, became marshal of France at 
twenty-five, but soon retired to his estates, 
where for over ten years he is alleged to have 
indulged in the most infamous orgies, 
kidnapping 150 children, who were sacrificed 
to his lusts or sorceries. He was hanged and 
burned at Nantes, after a trial closed by his 
own confession. See works by Bossard 
(1886), Baring-Gould (1865), Vizeteliy (1902), 
Vincent and Binns (1926). 

(2) Jean Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de (1614- 
1679), French churchman, born at Mont- 
mirail, was bred for the church in spite of 
amours, duels and political intrigues. He 
became in 1643 coadjutor to his uncle, the 
Archbishop of Paris, plotted against Mazarin, 
and instigated the outbreak of the Fronde in 
1648. He received a cardinal’s hat, but in 
1652 was flung into prison. After two years 
he made his escape, wandered in Spain and 
England, appeared at Rome, and in 1662 
made his peace with Louis XIV by resigning 
his claim to the archbishopric in exchange for 
the abbacy of St Denis and restoration to his 
other benefices. His debts (four million 
francs!) he provided for in 1675 by making 
over to his creditors his entire income save 
20,000 livres. Retz figures pleasingly in the 
letters of Madame de Sevigne. His own 
masterly Memoires (1655; best ed. in ‘ Les 
Grands fierivains10 vols. 1872-90) throw 
much light on the Fronde. See works by 
Cumier (1863), Topin (3rd ed. 1872), 
Chantelauze (1878-79), Gazier (1876), Ogg 
(1912), Batiffol (1927, 1930), Dyssard (1938). 

RETZSCH, Friedrich August Moritz (1779- 
1857), German painter and engraver, born 
in Dresden, became a professor there in 1824. 
He acquired great celebrity by his etchings 
in outline of Schiller, Goethe, Fouque and 
Shakespeare. His masterpiece is ‘ The Chess¬ 
players ’. 

REUCHLXN, Johann, roy}Ln'lin (1455-1522), 
German humanist and Hebraist, born at 
Pforzheim, as travelling companion to a 
prince of Baden visited Paris, where he 
studied Greek, at Basel wrote his Latin 
dictionary (1476), made a second sojourn in 
France, and in 1481 set up as lecturer at 
Tubingen. In 1482, 1490 and 1498 he was in 
Italy on state business; in 1492 we find him 
studying Hebrew under a learned Jewish 
court-physician. In 1496 Rcuchlin went to 
Heidelberg, where he became the main 
promoter of Greek studies in Germany; in 
1500 he received a judicial appointment at 
Stuttgart. In 1506 appeared his Rudimenta 
Linguae Hebraicae. In 1510 Pfeflferkorn, a 
Jewish renegade, urged the emperor to burn 
all Jewish books except the Old Testament; 
and Reuchlin’s contention that no Jewish 
books should be destroyed except those 
directly written against Christianity drew on 
him the enmity of the Dominicans of Cologne, 
especially of the inquisitor Hoogstraten; but 
all the independent thinkers in Germany (see 


Hutten) were on his side; and the Duke of 
Bavaria appointed him m 1519 professor at 
Ingolstadt. Reuchlin edited various Greek 
texts, published a Greek grammar, a whole 
series of polemical pamphlets, and a satirical 
drama (against the Obscurantists), and in De 
Verbo Mirifico and De Arte Cabbalistica 
shows a theosophico-cabbalistic tendency. 
See books on him by Geiger (1871), Hora- 
witz (1877) and Holstein (1888). 

REUTER, roy'ter, (1) Fritz (1810-74), 
Plaltdeutsch humorist, born at Stavenhagen 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, studied law at 
Rostock and Jena. In 1833 he was con¬ 
demned to death—with other Jena students 
he had indulged in wild talk about the father- 
land—a sentence commuted to thirty years’ 
imprisonment. Released in 1840, with his 
career spoilt and his health ruined, he tried to 
resume his legal studies, learned farming, and 
taught pupils. His rough Plattdeutsch verse 
setting of the jokes and merry tales of the 
country-side, Lduschen un Ritnels (1853), 
became at once a great favourite; another 
humorous poem, Reis^ nah Belligen (1855), 
was equally successful, followed by a second 
volume of Lduschen un Rimels (1858), and 
the tragic poem Kein Hiisung (1858). The 
rest of his best works, except the poem 
Hanne Niite (1860), were all written in Low 
German prose. Ut de Franzosentid (1860; 
Eng. trans. as The Year ^13. 1873), Ut mine 
Festungstid (1862), and Ut mine Stromtid 
(1862-64), gave him fame abroad through all 
Germany. He lived at Eisenach from 1863, 
and there he died. See Wilbrandt’s biography 
in the Werke (15 vols. 1863-75), and works 
by Glagau (2nd ed. 1875), Ebert (1874), 
Gaedertz (1890 and 1900), Romer (1895), 
Raatz (1895), Brandes (1899), Dohse (1910). 

(2) Paul Julius, Freiherr von (1816-99), 
born at Cassel, in 1849 formed at Aachen an 
organization for transmitting commercial 
news by telegraph. In 1851 he fixed his 
headquarters in London; and gradually his 
system spread to the remotest regions. In 
1865 he converted his business into a limited 
liability company, and in 1871 was made a 
baron by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
He died at Nice. See G. Storey, Reuters'’ 
Century (1951) and R. Jones, A Life in Reuters 
(1951). 

REUTHER, Walter Philip, roy'ter (1907- ), 
American trades-union leader, president of 
the American Auto Workers’ Union, in 
1935 began to organize the automobile 
workers into what later became the largest 
union in the world, and fought constantly 
against Communist influence in trades- 
unionism. 

REVERE, Paul, re-veeF (1735-1818), Ameri¬ 
can patriot, hero of a poem by Longfellow, 
was bom in Boston, Mass., and after serving 
as lieutenant of artillery (1756), followed the 
trade of goldsmith and copperplate printer. 
He was one of the party that destroyed the 
tea in Boston harbour, and he was at the 
head of a secret society formed to watch the 
British. On April 18, 1775, the night before 
Lexington and Concord, he rode from 
Charleston to Lexington and Lincoln, 
rousing the minute-men as he went. In the 
war he became lieutenant-colonel of artillery. 
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In 1801 he founded the Revere Copper 
Company at Canton, Mass. See Lives by 
Goss (2 vols. 1892) and Taylor (1930). 

REVILLE, Albert, ray-veel (1826-1906), 
French Protestant theologian of the advanced 
school, born at Dieppe, was pastor of me 
Walloon Church at Rotterdam 1851-72, 
lectured at Leyden, and in 1880 became 
professor of the History ot Religions in the 
College de France. His works include a 
comparative history of philosophy and 
religion (1859; trans. 1864). 

REYBAUD, Louis, ray-bo (1799-1879), French 
journalist and politician, born at Marseilles, 
travelled in the Levant and India, and 
returning to Paris in 1829, wrote for the 
Radical papers and edited a history of the 
French expedition to Egypt (1830-36), &c. 
His Reformateurs ou Socialistes modenies 
(1840-43), popularized the word ‘ Socialism 
He also wrote satirical novels, ridiculing the 
manners and institutions of his time. 
REYMONT, Wladyslaw Stanislaw, ra/mont 
(1867-1925), Polish novelist, born at Kobicle 
Wieke, author of the tetralogy, The Feasants 
(1904-09), was awarded a Nobel prize in 
1924. Other books are The Comedienne 
(1896; trans. 1920) and The Year 1794 
(1913-18). ^ ^ 

REYNALD, Paul, ray-no (1878- ), French 

statesman, born at Barcelonnette, originally 
a barrister, held many French government 
posts, being premier during the fall of France 
in 1940. He was imprisoned by the Germans 
during the War. Afterwards he re-entered 
politics, and became a delegate to the 
Council of Europe (1949). His memoirs, La 
France a sauvd VEurope (2 vols.) were pub¬ 
lished in 1948. 

REYNOLDS, (1) George William MacArthur 
(1814-79), English journalist. Chartist, and 
blood-and-thunder novelist was born at 
Sandwich. In 1850 he started Reynolds's 
Weekly. 

(2) John Fulton (1820-63), American army 
officer, born at Lancaster, Pa., was com¬ 
mandant at West Point in 1859, fought at 
Mechanicsville and Gaines’s Mills, and was 
taken prisoner at Glendale, but exchanged in 
August 1862. At the second battle of Bull 
Run his brigade prevented a total rout. In 
1863 he commanded a corps at Fredericks¬ 
burg, and fell at Gettysburg. 

(3) John Hamilton (1794-1852), English 
minor poet and lawyer, the friend of Leigh 
Hunt, Keats and Hood, born at Shrewsbury 
and educated at Christ’s Hospital, died in 
the Isle of Wight. 

(4) Sir Joshua (1723-92), English portrait 
painter, was bom at Plympton Earls near 
Plymouth, the seventh son of a clergyman 
and schoolmaster. Sent in 1740 to London 
to study art, in 1747 he settled at Plymouth 
Dock, now Devonport. At Rome (1749-52) 
he studied Raphael and Michelangelo, and 
in the Vatican caught a chill which per¬ 
manently affected his hearing. He now 
established himself in London, and by 1760 
was at the height of his fame. In 1764 he 
founded the literary club of which Dr Johnson, 
Garrick, Burke, Goldsmith, Boswell and 
Sheridan were members. He was one of the 
earliest members of the Incorporated Society 


of Artists, and on the establishment of the 
Royal Academy (1768) was elected its first 
president; in 1769 he was knighted. In that 
year he delivered the first of his Discourses 
to the students of the Academy, which, along 
with his papers on art in the Idler, his annota- 
tions to Du Fresnoy’s An andhis 

Notes on the Art of the Low Countries (the 
result of a visit in 1781), show a cultivated 
literary style. In 1784 he became painter to 
the king, and finished his Mrs Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse, a work _ existing in several 
versions, hi 1789 his sight became affected, 
and he ceased to paint. The following 
year was embittered by a dispute with the 
Academy which led to his resignation of 
the presidentship, a resolution he afterwards 
rescinded. He was buried in St Paul’s. It is 
in virtue of his portraits that Reynolds ranks 
as the head of the English school. They are 
notable for the dignity of their style, the 
power and expressiveness of their handling, 
the variety and appropriateness of their 
attitudes, the beauty of their colouring, and 
the delicacy of their llesh-painting. His 
pictures of children have an especial tender¬ 
ness and beauty which have given a world¬ 
wide celebrity to Master Banbury, The 
Strawberry Girl, Simplicity, &c. His' works 
arc between two and three thousand; and 
from these 700 engravings have been executed. 
See Memoirs by Northcote (1813), The 
Literary Works (with memoir, &c., by Beechy, 
1835), Life by Leslie and Tom Taylor (1865), 
Catalogue raisound of the engravings by 
E. Hamilton (2nd cd. 1884), Reynolds and 
Gainsborough by Sir W. M. Conway (1885), 
and Lives by C. Phillips (1894), Graves and 
Cronin (1900) and D. Hudson (1958). 

(5) Osborne (1842-1912), British engineer, 
born in Belfast, became the first professor 
of Engineering at Manchester (1868) and a 
Royal Society gold medallist (1888). He 
greatly improved centrifugal pumps. The 
‘ Reynolds number a dimensionless ratio 
characterizing the dynamic state of a fluid, 
takes its name from him. 

(6) Samuel William (1773-1835), English 
engineer, born in London, was an accom¬ 
plished mezzotinter producing many engrav¬ 
ings after portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, Lawrence and Opie. 

(7) Walter (d. 1327), English churchman, 
the son of a Windsor baker, was made by 
Edward II treasurer (1307) and Bishop of 
Worcester (1308), chancellor (1310), and 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1314. He later 
declared for Edward Ill, whom he crowned. 

RHAZES, or Razi, ray'zee 2 (fl. 925), Persian 
physician and alchemist of Baghdad. He 
wrote many medical works, some of which 
were translated into Latin and had consider¬ 
able influence on medical science in the 
Middle Ages. See A. Castiglioni, History of 
Medicine (1947). 

RHEE, Syngman (1875- ), Korean states¬ 

man, was born near Kaesong. Imprisoned 
from 1897 to 1904 for campaigning for 
reform and a constitutional monarchy, he 
went soon after his release to the United 
States, where he came under the influence 
of Woodrow Wilson, the apostle of self- 
determination. In 1910 he returned to 
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Japanese-annexed Korea, and after the 
unsuccessful rising of 1919 he became 
president of the exiled Korean Provisional 
Government On Japan’s surrender in 1945 
the seventy-year-old exile saw his oppor¬ 
tunity returned to Korea, and in 1948 was 
elected president of the Republic of South 
Korea. He opposed the Korean truce of 
1953 calling Korea’s continued partition 
‘ appeasement of the Communists Re¬ 
elected for a fourth term as president in 
March 1960, he was obliged to resign in April 
after large-scale riots and the resignation of 
his cabinet. A man of inflexible and often 
bellicose patriotism, his immense personal 
authority was derived from a lifetime of 
resistance and exile. His publications include 
Japan Inside Out (1941). 

RHEGIUS, Urbanus (1489-1541), German 
reformer, preached Lutheran doctrines at 
Augsburg and later lived at Celle. 
RHEINBERGER, Joseph, rin'berg-er (1839- 
1901), German composer, born at Vaduz in 
Liechtenstein, held musical posts at Munich 
1855-94. His works include operas and 
organ sonatas. • 

RHETICUS, real name Georg Joachim von 
Lauchen (1514-76), German astronomer and 
mathematician, born at Feldkirch in Austria, 
became professor of Mathematics at Witten¬ 
berg (1537). He is noted for his trigono¬ 
metrical tables (1596) and his table of sines to 
fifteen decimal places (1613). For a time he 
worked with Copernicus, whose De Revolu- 
tionihus Orbiiun Coelestiitm he was instru¬ 
mental in publishing. His own Narratio 
prima de libris revoliitioniim Copeniici (1540) 
was the first account of the Copernican 
theory. He died at Cassovia in Hungary. 
RHIGAS, Konstantinos, ree'gas (1760-98), 
Greek poet, organized the anti-Turkish 
revolutionary movement at Vienna, but was 
betrayed and shot. 

RHIJN, Pieter Johannes van, rln (1886- ), 

Dutch astrophysicist, born at Gouda, 
educated at Groningen, became the assistant, 
collaborator and successor of Kapteyn (q.v.). 
RHIND, Alexander Henry (1833-63), Scottish 
antiquary, born at Wick, founded the Rhind 
Lectures in archaeology, delivered at Edin¬ 
burgh. 

RHINE, Joseph Banks (1895- ), American 

psychologist, pioneer of parapsychology, 
born at Waterloo, Pennsylvania, studied at 
Chicago and Harvard and in 1937 became 
prof^essor of Psychology at Duke University. 
His laboratory-devised experiments involving 
packs of specially designed cards established 
the phenomena of extra-sensory perception 
and of telepathy on a statistical basis, since 
some guessers achieved considerably better 
results than the average chance successes. 
See his respectably scientific works New 
Frontiers of the Mind (1937), Extra-Sensory 
Perception (1940), Reach of Mind (1948) and 
with J. G. Pratt, Parapsychology (1958). 
RHODES, Cecil John (1853-1902), South 
African statesman, was born at Bishop’s 
Stortford, where his father was vicar. He 
was sent for his health to Natal, and sub¬ 
sequently made a fortune at the Kimberley 
diamond diggings and succeeded in amal¬ 
gamating the several diamond companies to 


form the De Beers Consolidated Mines 
Company in 1888. (In that year he sent 
£10,000 to Parnell to forward the cause of 
Irish Home Rule.) He came back to England, 
entered at Oriel College, Oxford, and 
though his residence was cut short by ill- 
health, he ultimately took his degree. He 
entered the Cape House of Assembly as 
member for Barkly. In 18 84 General Gordon 
asked him to go with him to Khartoum as 
secretary; but Rhodes declined, having just 
taken office in the Cape ministry. In 1890 
he became prime minister of Cape Colony; 
but even before this he had become a ruling 
spirit in the extension of British territory in 
securing first Bechuanaland as a protectorate 
(1884) and later (1889) the charter for the 
British South Africa Co., of which till 1896 
he was managing director, and whose terri¬ 
tory has now become known as Rhodesia. 
His policy was the ultimate establishment of a 
federal South African dominion under the 
British flag. In 1895 he was made a member 
of the privy council. In 1896 he resigned 
the Cape premiership in consequence of com¬ 
plications arising from the ‘ unauthorized ’ 
raid into the Transvaal of Dr Jameson 
(q.v.), the Chartered Company’s admini¬ 
strator, in aid of the Uitlanders’ claims. His 
action was condemned by the South Africa 
Commission and by the British government. 
In the same year he succeeded in quelling the 
Matabele rebellion by personal negotiations 
with the chiefs. In 1899 he was capped 
D.C.L. at Oxford. He was a conspicuous 
figure during the war of 1899-1902, when he 
organized the defences of Kimberley during 
the siege. He left a remarkable will which, 
besides making great benefactions to Cape 
Colony, founded scholarships at Oxford for 
Americans, Germans and colonials. See 
Lives by Michell (1910), Fuller (1910), 
Williams (1921), McDonald (1927), Millin 
(1933) and Gross (1956). 

RHYS, rees, (1) Ernest Percival (1859-1946), 
Anglo-Welsh editor and poet, born in 
London, spent much of his youth in 
Carmarthen and became a mining engineer. 
Abandoning this for a writing career in 1886, 
he was first a free-lance then on the staff of 
Walter Scott’s publishing house, for whom 
he edited the Camelot Classics series. He is 
perhaps best known as editor of the Everyman 
Library of classics. He wrote volumes of 
romantic verse including A London Rose 
(1891), Rhymes for Everyman (1933) and 
Song of the Sun (1937). Also a notable 
literary critic, he wrote English Lyric Poetry 
(1913) ; Everyman Remembers (1931) and 
Wales England Wed (1941) are volumes of 
reminiscences. 

(2) Sir John (1840-1915), Welsh philologist, 
born in Cardiganshire, taught in Anglesea 
until 1865, when he entered Jesus College, 
Oxford, and continued his studies in 
France and Germany. From 1871 an 
inspector of schools in Wales, in 1877 he 
became professor of Celtic at Oxford, in 
1881 a fellow of Jesus, and in 1895 its 
principal. He was a distinguished authority 
on Celtic philology, author of Celtic Britain 
(1882), Celtic Heathendom (Hibbert Lecture^ 
1888), &c. 
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RHYS-DAVIDS. See Davids. 

MBALTA, Francisco de (1550-1628), Spanish 
painter, born in Castellon dc la Plana, 
studied at Rome, and settled at Valencia. 
Noted as a painter of historical subjects and 
for his use of chiaroscuro, his works include 
The Last Supper and his Christ in Madrid. 
His sons, Jose (1588-1656) and Juan (1597- 
1628), were also Vaicneian painters. 

RIBBENTROP, Joachim von (1893-1946), 
German politician, was a winc-mcrchant who 
became a member of the National Socialist 
party in 1932. Finally Hitler’s adviser in 
foreign affairs, he was responsible in 1935 for 
the Anglo-German naval pact, becoming the 
following year ambassador to Britain and 
foreign minister (1938-45). He was taken 
by the British in 1945 and condemned to 
death and executed at Nuremberg. 

RIBERA, Jnsepe de 0 588-1656), called Lo 
Spagnoletto (‘ The Little Spaniard ’), Spanish 
painter and etcher, born at Jativa, settled in 
Naples, and became court-painter. He 
delighted in the horrible, choosing often such 
subjects as the martyrdom of" the saints 
and painting them with a bold, unsympathetic 
power. Later works were calmer and more 
subtle and include The Immaculate Conception 
and paintings of the Passion. 

RIBOT, ree-hoy (1) Alexandre (1842-1923), 
French statesman, was born at St Omcr and 
became premier in 1892, 1895, 1917, foreign 
minister 1890-93, finance minister 1914-17. 
An academician in 1906, he wrote Letters to a 
Friend, which were translated in 1925. 

(2) Theodule Armand (1839-1916), French 
psychologist, born at Guingamp, was from 
1888 a College de France professor. A 
pioneer in experimental psychology, he wrote 
many works including Fnptlish Psycholofty 
(1873), Heredity (1875) and Diseases of the 
Will (ISM). 


RICARDO, David (1772-1823), English politi¬ 
cal economist, born in London, was brought 
up by his father, a Jewish stockbroker, to 
the same business. In 1793 he married 
Priscilla Ann_ Wilkinson, a Quakeress, and 
turned Christian; then, starting for himself, 
he made a large fortune by 1814. In 1799 his 
interest in political economy was awakened 
by Smith’s Wealth of Nations. His pamphlet. 
The High Price of Bullion a Proof of the 
Depreciation of Bank-notes (1809), was an 
argument in favour of a metallic basis. In 
1817 appeared the work on which his repu¬ 
tation chiefly rests, Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, a discussion of value 
wages, rent, &c. In 1819 he became Radical 
M.P. for Portarlington. He died at his 
Gloucestershire seat, Gatcombe Park. His 
collected works were edited, with a Life, by 
(1846); his letters to Malthus, to 
M Cullqch, and to H. Trower and others 
^7 Bonar and Flollander (1887- 
^7 Hollander (1910). 

RICASOLI, Baron Bettino (1809-80), Italian 
statesman, bom at Florence, was a leading 
agriculturist, and for ten years worked suc- 
c.essfully at draining the Tuscan Maremma. 
In 1859 he opposed the grand-duke, on 
whose flight he was made dictator of Tuscany. 
A strong advocate of the unification of Italyj 
he supported Cavour (q.v*) in the struggle to 
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join Piedmont with Ihiscany. He was 1 ip.h 
of the ministry in 1861 62 and 1866-67 
his Lettere e dociunenti (1886-94) and’lS 
by Gotti (1894) and Hancock (1926). 
RICCI, Miilteo,/Y'cCc/icc (1552-1610), Italian 
missionary, founder of the Jesuit missions in 
China, was born at Maccrata, studied a 
Romo, and lived at Nanking and at Pekine 
He so mastered Chinese as to write dialogues 
&c., which received much commendation 
from the Chinese literati, and met with 
extraordinary success as a missionary. 

RICCIO. See Rizzio. 


RICE, (1) Edniiind Ignatius (1762-1844), Irish 
philanthropist, born near Callan, was origin¬ 
ally a Waterford provision merchant. In 
1802-20 he founded the Irish Christian 
Brothers for the education of the poor. He 
was superior-general of the order till 1838 

(2) Elmer (1892- ), American dramatist, 

born Elmer Rcizcnstcin in New York, studied 
law and look to writing plays. His prolific 
output includes On Trial (1913), The Addim 
Machine (1923), Street Scene (1929), which 
won the Pulitzer prize, The Left Bank (1931), 
Two on an Island (1940), Cue for Passion 
(1958), &c. 

(3) James (1843 82), English novelist, from 

1872 collaborateur with Sir Walter Besant 
(q.v.), was born at Northampton, studied at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, drifted from 
law into literature, and was proprietor and 
editor of Week 1868 -72. 

RICH, (I) Barniibc (c. 1540H620), English 
pamphleteer and romance-writer, was born 
in Essex, and under the patronage of Sir 
Christopher Hatton served as a soldier in 
France, the Low Countries and Ireland. 
His Apolonius and Silla (contained in Riche, 
his Farewell to the Military Profession, 1581) 
was used by Shakespeare as a source for the 
plot of Twelfth Night, 

(2) Edmund. Sec Edmund (St). 

(3) Penelope. See Sidney, Sir Philip. 
RICHARD, name of three kings of England: 

Richard I (1157-99), Coeur de Lion, third 
son of Henry 11, was born at Oxford, and 
whilst still a child was invested with the duchy 
of Aquitaine, his mother Eleanor’s patri¬ 
mony. In England Richard did not spend in 
all his life a full twelvemonth; it may reason¬ 
ably be doubted whether he could speak 
English. He was induced by his mother to 
join his brothers FIcnry and Geoffrey in their 
rebellion (1173) against their father (see 
Henry II); and in fl89 he was again in arms 
against his father and in league with Philip 
Augustus of France. Richard became king of 
England, Duke of Normandy and Count of 
Anjou on July 5, 1189. But he had already 
taken the crusader’s vows; and to raise the 
necessary funds he sold whatever he could. 
In 1190 he and Philip set out for Palestine. 
Both spent the winter in Sicily, whose throne 
had just been seized by the Norman Tancred. 
Tancred made his peace by giving up to 
Richard his sister Johanna, the widowed 
queen, and her possessions, and by betrothing 
his daughter to Arthur, Richard’s nephew and 
heir. In 1191 part of Richard’s fleet was 
wrecked on Cyprus, and the crews were most 
inhospitably treated by the sovereign, Isaac 
Comn©nus» Richard sailed back from 
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Rhodes, routed Isaac, deposed him, and gave 
his crown to Guy de Lusignan. In Cyprus he 
married Berengaria of Navarre, and on June 8 
landed near Acre, which surrendered. 
Richard’s exploits—his march to Joppa, his 
two advances on Jerusalem (the city he never 
beheld), his capture of the fortresses in the 
south of Palestine, and his relief of Joppa— 
excited the admiration of Christendom. In 
September he concluded a three years’ peace 
with Saladin, and started off home alone. 
He was shipwrecked in the Adriatic, and in 
disguise made his way through the dominions 
of his bitter enemy, Leopold, Duke of Austria, 
but was recognized, seized and handed over 
to the Emperor Henry VI (1193), who 
demanded a heavy ransom. Richard’s loyal 
subjects raised the money, and he returned 
home (March 1194). Although his brother 
John used his utmost endeavours to prevent 
his return, Richard generously forgave him; 
and, proceeding to France, spent the rest of 
his life warring against Philip. He was killed 
whilst besieging the castle of Chaluz, and 
was buried at Fontevrault. See Blondel; 
Stubbs’s Const. Hist. (vol. i), and books by 
K. Norgate (1903, 1924), Ramsay (1903) 
and P. Henderson (1958). 

Richard II (1367-1400), son of Edward the 
Black Prince, was born at Bordeaux, and 
succeeded his grandfather, Edward III, 
June 21, 1377. The government was en¬ 
trusted to a council of twelve, but John of 
Gaunt (q.v.) gained control of it. The war 
going on with France and the extravagance 
of the court cost money; and more was 
wasted by the government, for which John of 
Gaunt was held to be mainly responsible. 
The poll-tax of 1380 provoked popular 
risings; the men of Essex and Kent, 100,000 
strong, marched upon London. The Essex 
men consented to return home when Richard 
at Mile End (June 14, 1381) assured them he 
would liberate the villeins and commute their 
personal service into money rent. The men 
of Kent, after destroying the Savoy (Gaunt’s 
palace), burning Temple Bar, opening the 
prisons, breaking into the Tower, and slaying 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, met the king 
at Smithfield (15th), where, during the 
negotiations, William Walworth, mayor of 
London, struck down Wat Tyler, their leader. 
The king at once rode amongst them, 
exclaiming he would be their leader, and 
granted them the concessions demanded. 
From this time John of Gaunt kept much in 
the background, until in 1386 he retired to the 
Continent. In 1385 Richard invaded Scot¬ 
land and burned Edinburgh. About the 
same time another coalition of the baronial 
party, headed by the Duke of Gloucester, 
began to oppose the king. They impeached 
several of his friends in 1388, and secured 
convictions and executions. But on May 3, 
1389, Richard suddenly declared himself of 
age; for eight years he ruled as a moderate 
constitutional monarch, and the country was 
fairly prosperous. But in 1394 Richard’s 
first wife, Anne of Bohemia, died; in 1396 
he married Isabella (1389-1409), daughter of 
Charles VI of France, and seems to have 
adopted French tastes, manners, and ideas, 
and to have asserted the pretensions of an 


absolute monarch. He had Gloucester, 
Arundel and Warwick arrested for con¬ 
spiracy. Arundel was beheaded; Gloucester 
was sent a prisoner to Calais, and died in 
prison, probably murdered; Warwick was 
banished, and so was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In 1398 the Duke of Norfolk 
and the Duke of Hereford (Henrv, John of 
Gaunt’s son) were accused of treason; 
Norfolk was banished for life and Hereford 
for ten years. In 1399 John of Gaunt died, 
and Hereford succeeded him as Duke of 
Lancaster. Richard in May went over to 
Ireland, and Henry of Lancaster landed on 
July 4. Richard hurried back, submitted to 
his cousin at Flint (August 19), and was put 
in the Tower. On September 29 he resigned 
the crown, and next day was deposed by 
parliament, which chose Henry as his 
successor. Richard seems to have been 
murdered at Pontefract Castle early in 1400. 
See study by A. Steel (1941). 

Richard III (1452-85), youngest brother of 
Edward IV, was born at Fotheringhay 
Castle. After the defeat and death of his 
father, the Duke of York, in 1460, he was 
sent to Utrecht for safety, but returned to 
England after Edward had won the crown 
(1461), and was created Duke of Gloucester. 
In the final struggle between York and 
Lancaster he took an active share, and is 
believed to have had a hand in the murder of 
Prince Edward, Henry Vi’s son, after 
Tewkesbury, and of Henry himself. In 1472 
he married Anne, younger daughter of 
Warwick the King-maker. This alliance was 
resented by his brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
who had married the elder sister, and wished 
to keep Warwick’s vast possessions to him¬ 
self. Clarence was impeached and put to 
death in the Tower, February 18, 1478. Of 
this judicial murder Gloucester is likewise 
accused; but the evidence is slight. In 1482 
he commanded the army that invaded Scot¬ 
land and captured Berwick. In 1483, whilst 
still in Yorkshire, he heard of King Edward’s 
death (April 9), and learned that he himself 
was guardian of his son and heir, Edward V, 
then thirteen. On his way south the Protector 
arrested Earl Rivers and Lord Richard Grey, 
the uncle and step-brother of the young king, 
and rallied to himself the old nobility. On 
June 13 he suddenly accused Lord Hastings, 
a leading member of the council, of treason, 
and had him beheaded- On June 16 the 
queen-dowager was induced to give up her 
other son, the little Duke of York, and he 
was put into the Tower to keep his brother, 
the king, company. The parliament desired 
Richard to assume the crown, and on July 6 
he was crowned, Rivers and Grey having been 
executed on June 25. Richard’s principal 
supporter all through had been the Duke of 
Buckingham; but he soon after Richard’s 
coronation entered into a plot with the friends 
of Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond (after¬ 
wards Henry VII), the chief representative of 
the House of Lancaster, to effect Richard’s 
overthrow and proclaim Henry king. The 
attempted rising collapsed, and Buckingham 
was executed on November 2. It seems to 
have been shortly before this that Richard 
murdered his nephews in the Tower, The 
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deed was done so secretly that the nation did 
not know of it until some time after. Henry 
landed at Milford Haven on August 7, 1485; 
Richard met him at Bosworth on the 22nd, 
and there lost his kingdom and his life. Had 
Richard been born the lawful heir to the 
throne and succeeded to it peacefully, he 
would probably have been a great king ; for 
he was a very capable ruler. See Sir T. 
More’s History of King Richard IIJ (1513), 
Horace Walpole’s Historic Doubts (1768), 
Jesse’s Memoirs of Richard III (1862), Legge’s 
The Unpopular King (1885), and James 
Gairdner’s Life and Reign of Richard III 
(3rd ed. 1898); and Sir Clements R. Mark¬ 
ham’s book ‘ whitewashing ’ him (1907). 
RICHARD, (1) of Bury. Sec Aungerville. 

(2) of Cirencester (c. 1335-1401), English 
chronicler, was in 1355 a Benedictine monk 
at Westminster. His only extant work is a 
poor compilation, the Speculum Historiale de 
Gestis Regum Angliae 447-1066^ edited by 
Prof. Mayor (Rolls series, 1863-69). But 
Richard’s name is best known as the alleged 
author of the De Situ Britanniae, long 
accepted as an authoritative work on Roman 
Britain, and first printed in 1758 by its 
Ingenious compiler, Charles Julius Bertram 
(1723-65), English teacher at Copenhagen, 
who professed to have discovered it in the 
Royal Library there. In the same volume 
were included the works of Gild as and 
Nennius. An English translation forms 
one of the ‘ Six Old English Chronicles ’ 
in Bohn’s ‘Antiquarian Library’ (1848). 
Stukeley, Gibbon and Lingard cited it with 
respect; but its authenticity received its 
death-blow from Mr. B. B. Woodward, 
librarian of Windsor Castle, in the Gentle- 
matds Magazine (1866-67). See Prof. Mayor’s 
preface. 

(3) of Cornwall (1209-72), born at Win¬ 
chester, second son of King John, in 1225-26 
with his uncle, William of Salisbury, com¬ 
manded an expedition which recovered 
Gascony. Married to a daughter of the Earl 
of Pembroke, he for some years acted with 
the English barons. But in 1240-41 he was 
away on a crusade; in 1244 he married 
Sanchia of Provence, sister of Queen Eleanor; 
and in 1257 he was elected titular king of the 
Romans, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In the struggle between Henry HI and the 
barons Richard at first acted as peacemaker, 
but soon he sided with his brother against 
Simon de Montfort. He was taken prisoner 
at Lewes (1264), and imprisoned until 
Evesham (1265) set him free. He died 
broken-hearted at the loss of his eldest son, 
Henry, murdered at Viterbo by a Mont¬ 
fort. 

(4) of WalUngford (1292-1335), studied 
mathematics and astronomy, and in 1326 was 
raised to the abbacy of St Albans. He is 
regarded as the father of English trigono¬ 
metry. 

RICHAJRDS, (1) Frank, properly Charles 
Hamilton (1875- ), English author of the 

‘Tom Merry’, ‘Billy Bunter ’ and other 
school story series, wrote for boys’ papers, 
and particularly for The Gem (1906-39) and 
The Magnet (1908-40) throughout their years 
of publication. After the second World War 


he published school-stories in book and plav 
form, and his Autobiography (1952). ^ 

(2) Sir Gordon (1904- ), English jockey 

born at Oakengates, Shropshire, the son of a 
miner, was champion jockey many time? 
from 1925, and by 1952 had established the 
world record of winning rides (over 4500) 
He was knighted in 1953, and retired in 1954 
thereafter concentrating on training. ’ 

(3) Henry Brinley (1819-85), Welsh pianist 
and composer, born at Carmarthen, the son 
of an organist, composed songs, piano pieces 
and choruses, among them ‘ God Bless the 
Prince of Wales ’. 

(4) Ivor A. See Ogden. 

(5) Theodore William (1868-1928), Ameri¬ 
can chemist, born in Germantown, Penn¬ 
sylvania, became professor at Harvard in 
1901 and was Nobel prize-man in 1914. Best 
known for his woi'k on atomic weights, he 
also carried out important investigations in 
thermochemistry and thermodynamics. 

RICHARDSON, (1) Sir Albert Edward (1880- 
), English architect, born in London. He 
studied at London University, was professor 
of Architecture there from 1919 to 1946, and 
in 1947 became professor in the Royal 
Academy Schools. He was president of the 
Royal Academy from 1954 to 1956. His 
publications include Design in Civil ArchU 
tecture (1948) and Georgian Architecture 
(1949). He was elected to the Royal Academy 
in 1944 and was knighted in 1956. 

(2) Charles (1775-1865), English lexico¬ 
grapher, born at Tulsc Hill, Norwood, 
studied law, kept school till 1827 at Clapham, 
published Illustrations of English Philology 
(1815), but is remembered for his New 
English Dictionary (2 vols. 1835-37). A later 
work was On the Study of Language (1854). 

(3) Dorothy Miller (1873-1957), English 
novelist, born at Abingdon, was an early 
exponent of the ‘stream of consciousness’ 
style. She wrote a dozen novels of this type, 
collected under the title Pilgrimage. 

(4) Henry Handel, pen-name of Ethel 
Florence Lindesay (1870-1946), Australian 
novelist, was born in Melbourne, travelled 
and studied on the Continent, and after her 
marriage in 1895 lived in Strasbourg, in 1904 
settling in England. Her first novel was 
Maurice Guest (1908), but she attained 
distinction only on the publication in 1929 
of the third part of the somewhat ponderous 
trilogy The Fortunes of Richard Mahony. See 
her unfinished posthumous autobiography 
Myself When Young (1948) and the study ed. 
Purdie and Roncoroni (1958). 

(5) Henry Hobson (1838-86), an American 
architect, his specialty Romanesque, and his 
chief work Trinity Church, Boston (1877). 

(6) Sir John (1787-1865), Scottish natura¬ 
list, born at Dumfries, in 1807 became a 
navy-surgeon, served in the Arctic expeditions 
of Parry and Franklin (1819-22, 1825-27), 
and the Franklin search expedition of 1848- 
1849. Knighted in 1846, he wrote Fauna 
Boreali-Americana (1829-37), Ichthyology of 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror 
(1844-48), and other works. See a Life of 
him by M‘Ilraith (1868). 

(7) Jonathan (1665-1745), a London 
portrait-painter and writer on art. 
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(8) Sir Owen Willans (1879-1959), English 
physicist, was born in Dewsbury, Yorks, and 
educated at Cambridge, where at the Caven¬ 
dish Laboratory he began his famous work 
on thermionics, a term he himself coined to 
describe the phenomena of the emission of 
electricity from hot bodies; for this work he 
was awarded the 1928 Nobel prize for physics. 
He was appointed professor of Physics at 
Princeton in 1906, at King’s College, London, 
in 1914, and from 1924 to 1944 was Yarrow 
research professor of the Royal Society. 
Elected F.R.S. in 1913, he was knighted in 
1939. 

(9) Sir Ralph (1902- ), English actor, was 

born in Cheltenham. He made his London 
debut in 1926 at the Haymarket, and played 
leading parts (including the title-roles of 
Maugham’s Sheppey and Priestley’s Johnson 
over Jordan) with the Old Vic Company 
(1930-32 and 1938). After war service he 
became co-director of the Old Vic, played 
with the Stratford-on-Avon company in 1952, 
and toured Australia and New Zealand in 
1955. Other stage appearances include Home 
at Seven, The White Carnation and A Day at 
the Sea, and his films include The Shape of 
Things to Come, Anna Karenina and The 
Heiress. He was knighted in 1947. See 
biography by H. Hobson (1958). 

(10) Samuel (1689-1761), English novelist, 
was born in Derbyshire, where his father, a 
London joiner, had apparently taken refuge 
after the Monmouth rebellion. He may have 
gone to Merchant Taylors’ School. He was 
apprenticed to a printer, married his master’s 
daughter and set up in business for himself, 
in Salisbury Court where in the heyday of his 
fame (and in much enlarged premises) he 
received Dr. Johnson, Young and the blue¬ 
stockings. His wife does not seem to have 
elevated herself for such company. He was 
represented as the model parent and cham¬ 
pion of women, but his three daughters seem 
to have had a repressed upbringing. In an 
autobiographic letter he says that as a boy 
he wrote their love-letters for a group of 
young women and this may have been the 
origin of his epistolary novels. In 1741 he 
puHished Letters Written to and for Particular 
Friends, generally referred to as Familiar 
Letters, which gave advice on ‘ How to think 
and act justly and prudently in the common 
concerns of human life’. Pamela, 1741, his 
first novel, is also ‘ a series of familiar letters 
now first published in order to cultivate the 
Principles of Virtue and Religion ’, and this 
was the aim of all his works. The virtue 
taught was of the prudential sort and the 
manners mean and bourgeois and, as is well 
known. Fielding started his career with his 
parody, Joseph Andrews, in reaction against 
the printer’s stuffy moralism. After holding 
out for conditions against her brutal em¬ 
ployer, Pamela, in the sequel, plays the Lady 
Bountiful and mingles easily in genteel life. 
Whether we dislike more Richardson’s 
morality or his obsequiousness to ‘ the 
quality ’ is a moot point. In his second novel, 
Clarissa, Or, the History of a Young Lady, 
we are in high life, of which Richardson 
confessed he knew little. Clarissa Harlowe 
in the toils of Lovelace is the main theme but 


parental repression is also to be corrected. 
With all her charm Clarissa is too much the 
victim of her pride for her tragedy to be truly 
moving and Lovelace is too ambiguous a 
character to be credible. Nevertheless our 
ancestors wallowed through the seven 

volumes issued in 1748. Richardson was now 
famous, flattered by society as he took the 
cure at Tunbridge Wells or was visited at his 
fine new house Northend. He corresponded 
with several society women, including Lady 
Bradshaigh, Mrs Chapone, &c. Fine ladies 
and gentlemen like Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Horace Walpole and Lord 

Chesterfield might ‘ hesitate dislike the 

middle orders were enthusiastic. Richard¬ 
son’s third novel, Sir Charles Grandison, 

1754, designed to portray the perfect gentle¬ 
man, turns on the question of divided love; 
Sir Charles having engaged himself to an 
aristocratic Italian girl is not free to marry 
Harriet, whom he had rescued from the 
vicious Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. Love finds 
a way for in the end Clementina Porretta 
decides that she cannot marry a heretic. 
The Italian scene is quite beyond Richard¬ 
son’s experience and Sir Charles has always 
been voted a prig. Even Lady Bradshaigh 
protested. Still, if one can find time to get 
through one or other of these ‘ large still 
books ’ one may understand why not only 
English bluestockings but Continental writers 
raved about them. Diderot’s eulogy in Le 
Journal 4f anger, though extravagant, is 
sincere—his La Religieiise is modelled on 
Richardson—and Rousseau’s La Nouvelle 
Hiloise confesses his discipleship. Apart 
from its technical advantages (and dis¬ 
advantages), the epistolary method was a 
means to suggest authenticity at a time when 
mere fiction was frowned upon. Thus 
Richardson called himself the editor not 
author of his works. He was a redoubtable 
correspondent. Mrs Barbauld’s edition of 
the correspondence, with biography, did not 
exhaust it, nor has it been finally collected. 
See studies by Clara Thomson (1900) based 
on Mrs Barbauld but with use of the Forster 
collection of letters. More recent studies are 
by A. D. McKillop and W. M. Sale, both 
1936. Saintsbury’s Letters from Sir Charles 
Grandison (1895) is useful to the student as it 
interweaves a synopsis of the narrative with 
the letters selected. 

RICHELIEU, Armand Jean Duplessis, Car¬ 
dinal, Due de, ree-she~lyce (1585-1642), was 
born into a noble but impoverished family, 
of Richelieu near Chinon, and was baptized 
in Paris. He abandoned the military pro¬ 
fession for the clerical in order to keep in 
the family the bishopric of Luqon, to which 
he was consecrated at twenty-two. In 1616 
he rose to be secretary at war and for foreign 
affairs, but next year was sent back to his 
diocese. In 1622 he was named cardinal, in 
1624 minister of state to Louis XIII. His 
first important measure was the blow to 
Spain of an alliance with England, cemented 
by the marriage (1625) of the king’s sister 
Henrietta with Charles I. His next great task 
was to destroy the political power of the 
Huguenots. La Rochelle was starved into 
submission (1628); and he destroyed 
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deprivation of Bonner, Bishop of London, 
made his successor. In this high position he 
distinguished himself by his moderation, 
learning and munificence, and assisted 
Cranmer in the preparation of the Articles. 

On the death of Edward VI he espoused the 
cause of Lady Jane Grey, and was stripped 
of his dignities and sent to the Tower. In 
1554 he was tried at Oxford, with_^Latimcr _and 
Cranmer, by a committee of Convocation; 
all three were adjudged obstinate heretics and 
condemned. Ridley lay in jail for eighteen 
months, and after a second trial was burnt, 
along with Latimer, in front of Balhol College. 
His writings were collected in the Parker 
Society series (1841). See Foxe’s Actes and 
the memoir prefixed to Moule’s edition of 
Ridley’s Declaration oj the Lord's Supper 
(\ 895) 

RIDPATH, George (c. 1717-72), Scottish 
historian, born at Ladykirk manse in Berv^^ick- 
shire, and minister from 1742 of Slitchell, 
wroiQ a. Border History (1116). 

RIEGGER, Wallingford, ree'ger (1885- ), 

American composer, born in Albany, 
Georgia, studied at Cornell University, the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York, and 
in Berlin, returning to America when the 
United States entered the first World War. 
He held posts at Drake University and Ithaca 
Conservatory, New York. His works, which 
show the influence of Schoenberg’s ‘ twelve 
note ’ system and his German training, 
received little attention until the performance 
of his third Symphony in 1948, since when his 
work has been increasingly recognized. He 
has written extensively for orchestra and for 
chamber music combinations. 

RIEL, Louis, ree-el' (1844-85), Canadian 
insurgent, born at St Boniface, Manitoba, 
succeeded his father as a leader of the Mdtis 
or French half-breeds, and headed the Red 
River rebellion in 1869-70. In 1885 he 
again established a rebel government _ in 
Manitoba, and on November 16, the rising 
having been quelled, he was executed. 
RIEMANN, ree'-, (1) Georg Friedrich Bern- 
hard (1826-66), German mathematician, 
born September 17 at Breselenz, Hanover, 
studied at Gottingen under Gauss and at 
Berlin and in 1851 became professor at the 
former. His early work was an outstanding 
contribution to the theory of functions, but 
he is best remembered for his development of 
the conceptions of Bolyai and Lobachevsky 
which resulted in a ^ fullY-fledged _ non- 
Euclidian geometry, dealing with ‘ manifolds ’ 
and curvatures on the assumption of poly¬ 
dimensional, finite and unbounded space. 
This was set out in a paper (1854; trans. 
Nature, voL 8) ‘ On the hypotheses which 
form the foundation of Geometry He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1866. 

(2) Hugo (1849-1919), German musico¬ 
logist, author of many works on history and 
theory of music, was born at Sondershausen 
and died at Leipzig, where he was professor 
from 1901. 

RIEI^NSCHNEIDER, Tilman, ree'men-shnw 
der (1460-1531), German sculptor, born at 
Osterode, spent his life after 1483 at Wurz¬ 
burg, where he rose to become burgomaster, 
but was imprisoned for participating in the 
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peasants’ revolt of 1525. The greatest carver 
of his period,he executed many fine sepulchral 
monuments and church decorations. See 
studies by Knapp (1935), Dcmraler (19391 
and K. H. Stein (1944). ^ 

RIENZl, or Rienzo, Cola di, ryent'see (c. 1313- 
1354), Italian patriot, born humbly at Rome, 
was in 1343 spokesman of a deputation sent 
in vain to Avignon to beseech Clement VI 
to return to Rome. In May 1347 he incited 
the citizens to rise against the rule of the 
nobles. The senators were driven out, and 
Rienzi was invested with practically dictato¬ 
rial power. At his request the Italian states 
sent deputies to Rome to devise measures for 
unification and common good, and Rienzi 
was crowned tribune. But the nobles Avere 
still bitterly hostile. The papal authority 
was turned against him; and, his seven 
months’ reign over, he fled to Naples. After 
two years of religious meditation Rienzi 
resumed his life as political reformer, but was 
taken prisoner by the emperor and sent to 
Clement VI to Avignon. A new pope, 
Innocent VI, sent him to Rome to crush the 
power of the nobles, but after accomplishing 
this Rienzi aimed at re-establishing himself 
in supreme authority. In August 1354, 
having raised a small body of soldiers, he 
made a sort of triumphal entry into Rome. 
But his conduct now was such that the 
Romans murdered him, October 8. Wagner’s 
opera on his story was produced in 1842. 
See books by Rodocanachi (1888), Cosenza 
(1913), Origo (1938), and Life (ed. Ghisalberti 
1928). 

RIESENER, Jean Paul, ree'ze-ner; Fr. 
reez-nayr (1734-1806), cabinet-maker, born 
in Munchcn-Gladbach, Prussia, worked in 
Paris, was a master, favoured by Louis XVl’s 
court, of marquetry and ebony work. 
RIETSCHEL, Ernst, ree'chel (1804-61), 
German sculptor, of the Dresden school, 
executed the Goethe and Schiller monument 
at Weimar, the Luther memorial at Worms 
and many other monuments and portrait 
busts. There is a Rietschel museum at 
Dresden. 

RIGAUD, Hyacinthe, ree~gd (1659-1743), 
French portrait-painter, born at Perpignan, 
settled in Paris in 1681. His portrait of 
Louis XIV (1701) is in the Louvre. 
RIISAGER, Knudage (1897- ), Danish 

composer, was born at Port Kunda, Russia, 
and by 1900 had returned with his parents to 
Denmark. He took a political economy 
degree at Copenhagen University, then went 
to Paris, where, giving rein to his ^rly 
musical ambitions, he studied under Paul 
le Flem and Albert Roussel, and was also 
influenced by other French composers of the 
time. On his return to Denmark he snockea 
conventional musical circles there by his 
revolutionary compositions and writings. 
Polytonality, polyrhythm and unique synco¬ 
pations abound in his works, which incluae 
the overtures Erasmus Montanus and 
Hans, four symphonies, ballets, including 
the well-known Quarrtsiluni, and a piano 
sonata (1931). . a 

RILEY, James Whitcomb (1849-1916), Ameri¬ 
can poet, known as the * Hoosier poet , born 
at Greenfield, Indiana. His poems about 
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chiidrcn, including ‘ Little Orfant Annie % 
are well known. See Life by M. Dickey 
(1922). 

RILKE, Rainer Maria, -he (1875-1926), 
Austrian lyric poet, born at Prague, deserted 
a military academy to study art history at 
Prague, Munich and Berlin. The spiritual 
melancholy of his early verse turns into a 
mystical quest for the deity in such works as 
Geschichten vom lieben Gott (1900) and Das 
Stundenbiich (1905), written after two 
journeys to Russia (1899-1900), where he 
met Tolstoy and was deeply influenced by 
Russian pietism. In 1901 he married Klara 
Westhoff, a pupil of Rodin, whose secretary 
Rilke became in Paris, publishing Das Rodin- 
Buck (1907). Mysticism was abandoned for 
the aesthetic ideal in Gedichte (1907, 1908). 
Die Aiifzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge 
(1910) portrays the anxious loneliness of an 
imaginary poet. In 1923 he wrote two 
masterpieces. Die Sonnette an Orpheus and 
Duineser Elegien, in which he exalts the poet 
as the mediator between crude nature and 
pure form. His work greatly extended the 
range of expression and subtlety of the 
German language. See Poems 1906 to 1926 
trans. and intro. J. B. Leishman (1957), 
Ewald Tragy (trans. 1958), Letters (trans. 
1958), E. Heller, The Disinherited Mind 
(1952), and studies by E. M. Butler (1941), 
Heerikhuizen (trans. 1951), Holthusen (1952), 
Belmore (1954) and F. Wood (1958). 
RIMBAUD, (Jean Nicolas) Arthur, ri-bd 
(1854-91), Belgian poet, was born at Charle- 
ville, Ardennes, the son of an army captain 
and’his stern, disciplinarian wife. After a 
brilliant academic career at the College de 
Charleville, he published in 1870 his first 
book of poems, and the same year ran away 
to Paris, the first stage in his life of wandering. 
He soon returned to Charleville, where he 
wrote, while leading a life of idling, drinking 
and bawdy conversation, Le Bateau ivre, 
which, with its verbal eccentricities, daring 
imagery and evocative language, is perhaps 
his most popular work. Soon after its 
publication in August 1871 Verlaine invited 
Rimbaud to Paris, where they began together 
a life of debauchery and ill-repute, with 
periods in London. In Brussels in July 1873 
Rimbaud threatened to terminate the friend¬ 
ship, and was thereupon shot at and wounded 
by Verlaine, who was imprisoned for attemp¬ 
ted murder. The relationship had, however, 
given Rimbaud some measure of stability, 
and from its height, the summer of 1872, 
date many of Les Illuminations, the work 
which most clearly states his poetic doctrine. 
These prose and verse poems, as it were 
flashes of sensation, show Rimbaud as a 
precursor of symbolism, with his use of 
childhood, dream and mystical images to 
express dissatisfaction with the material 
world and a longing for the spiritual. In 
1873 Rimbaud published the prose volume 
Une Saison en enfer, which symbolized his 
struggle to break with his past—his ‘ enfer \ 
was bitterly disappointed at its cold reception 
by the literary critics, burned all his manu¬ 
scripts, and at the age of nineteen bade a 
farewell, which he may not have intended to 
be final, to literature. Then began years of 


varied and colourful wandering in Europe 
and the East—in Germany, Sweden, Aden, 
Cyprus and Harar, as soldier, trader, explorer 
and gun-runner. During these years, in 
1886, Verlaine published Les Illuminations as 
by the ‘ late Arthur Rimbaud but the 
author ignored rather than was ignorant of 
the sensation they had caused and the reputa¬ 
tion they were making for him. In April 1891 
troubled by a leg infection, he left Harar and 
sailed to Marseilles, where his leg was 
amputated, and where, after a brief return 
to Belgium, he died, November 10, 1891. 
See studies by E. Starkie (1937 and 1947), 
W. FowUe (1946) and C. A. Hackett (1957). 

RIMINI. See Francesca da Rimini. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, Nikolai Andreievich 
(1844-1908), Russian composer, was born 
at Tikhvin, Novgorod. His early musical 
education was perfunctory until 1859, when 
he took some lessons from the pianist Candle, 
a musician of some repute but no method, 
and developed a taste for composition, 
making arrangements of the operatic tunes 
of Glinka (q.v.), whom he greatly admired. 
In 1861 he was introduced to Balakirev 
(q.v.), who became his friend and mentor, 
and to Moussorgsky (q.v.), then young and 
struggling. Encouraged by his new com¬ 
panions, he started a callow symphony, said 
to be the first by a Russian, in Et* minor 
(later transposed, not surprisingly, into the 
more manageable key of Eminor). Following 
a family tradition, he was destined for the 
sea, and his musical activities were interrupted 
when he became a naval cadet, passed out in 
1862, and went on a routine cruise which 
took in England and America. His interest 
in music had meantime subsided, hut was 
revived when he met Balakirev again and 
became a member of his circle, which included 
Moussorgsky and Borodin (q.v.). He 
finished his symphony, which was performed 
with some local success, wrote some songs, 
and became interested in folk-music. His 
knowledge of the tools of the composer’s 
trade was still extremely limited when, in 
1867, he wrote his first version of the fairy¬ 
tale fantasy Sadko and began his opera The 
Maid of Pskov in 1868. In 1871 he was 
offered a professorship at the St Petersburg 
Conservatoire which, conscious of his 
technical shortcomings, he hesitated to 
accept, but eventually he took the plunge 
and by assiduous study caught up on his 
academic deficiencies, though his music 
went through a temporary phase of stuffiness 
on this account. He was helped much at this 
time by Nadezhda Purgold, a brilliant 
musician and a composer in her own right, 
who became his wife in 1872. In 1877 he 
published a collection of Russian folk-songs, 
and he spent a good deal of time studying 
instrumentation with his friend Borodin, 
after whose death he and Glazunov (q.v.) 
completed the unfinished Prince Igor. In 
1887-88 he produced his three great orchestral 
masterpieces— Capriccio Espagnol, Easter 
Festiyal and Scheherazade —^but thereafter 
turned to opera, which occupied his attention, 
apart from revisions of earlier works, for the 
rest of his life. Among his best in this genre 
are The Snow Maiden (1882), The Tsar Saltan 
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(1900), The Invisible City of Kitesh (1906) and 
The Golden Cockerel, begun in 1906, his last 
work, based on a satire against autocracy by 
Pushkin and therefore banned at first from 
the Russian stage. A revised version of 
Sadko appeared in 1898, and The Maid of 
Pskov reappeared, staged by Diaghilev as 
Ivan the Terrible, in 1908. Since 1892 
Rimsky-Korsakov had sufiered with cerebro¬ 
spinal neurasthenia, and his life was saddened 
by the loss of two children in 1891 and 1893. 

He died at Lyubcnsk on June 21, 1908. His 
music is notable for its brilliance and native 
vitality, and for the colour engendered by his 
great flair for orchestration. Ever conscious 
of his bygone technical shortcomings, he 
rewrote almost all his early work. Stravinsky 
(q.v.) was his pupil. See his My Musical Life 
(trans. Joffe 1942), and Lives by Montagu- 
Nathan (1916) and G. Abraham (1945). 

RINGAN, St. See Ninian. 

RINUCCINI, Ottavio, ree-noot~chee'nee 
(1562-1621), Italian poet, wrote Dafne 
(1594), the first Italian melodrama, based on 
the Greek recitative. See Peri. 

RIOPELLE, Jean Paul, ree-d-pel (1924- ), 
Canadian painter, born in Montreal, one of 
the leading colourists among the abstract 
‘ action painters ’. 

RIPLEY, George (1802-80), American social 
reformer and literary critic, born at Green¬ 
field, Mass., graduated at Harvard, and until 
1841 was pastor in Boston. He joined in the 
Transcendental movement, and on leaving 
the pulpit he started the Brook Farm experi¬ 
ment. In 1849 he engaged in literary work at 
New York. He was joint-editor of Appleton’s 
Mew American Cyclopaedia. See Life by 
Frothingham (1882). 

RIFON, (1) Frederick John Robinson, Earl of 
(1782-1859), English statesman, second son 
of the second Lord Grantham, was educated 
at Harrow and St John’s College, Cambridge. 

In 1806 he entered parliament as a moderate 
Tory, and had successively been under¬ 
secretary for the Colonies, vice-president of 
the Board of Trade, and chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when, as Viscount Goderich, in 
1827 he became head of a seven months’ 
administration. He was afterwards colonial 
secretary, lord privy seal, and president of 
the Board of Trade, and in 1833 was created 
Earl of Ripon. 

(2) George Frederick Samuel Robinson, 
Marquis of (1827-1900), son of (1), English 
statesman, succeeded his father as Earl of 
Ripon and his uncle as Earl de Grey. Since 
1852 he had sat in parliament as a Liberal, 
and he became successively under-secretary 
for war (1859), under-secretary for India 
(1861), secretary for war (1863), secretary for 
India (1866), lord president of the Council 
(1868), grandmaster of the Freemasons 
(1870, which office he resigned in 1874 on his 
conversion to Catholicism), Marquis of 
Ripon (1871), and viceroy of India (1880-84). 

He was first lord of the Admiralty in 1886, 
colonial secretary in 1892-95, and lord privy 
seal in 1905-08. See book on his viceroyalty, 
by S. Gopal (1953). 

RIFPE!^A, Johann Wilhelm, Baron de, ripL 
(1680—1737), Dutch political adventurer who, 
born at Groningen, played an amazing part 


RITSON 

at the Spanish court, turned first Catholic and 
then Moslem, and died at Tetuan, after 
commanding against Spain. See French 
monograph by Syveton (1896). 

RISHANGER, William (c. 1250-1312), a 
monk of St Albans, who wrote a number of 
short contemporary chronicles in continua¬ 
tion of the historical work of Matthew 
Paris, but probably did not write the Chronim 
Wilhelmi Rishanger (1259-1306). 

RISTORI, Adelaide, ree-std'ree (1822-1906) 
Italian tragedienne, born at Cividale in 
Friuli, rapidly became the leading Italian 
actress. In 1847 her marriage with the Mar¬ 
quis del Grillo (died 1861) temporarily 
interrupted her dramatic career. She won a 
complete triumph before a French audience 
in 1855, when Rachel was at the height of her 
fame; and gained fresh laurels in nearly 
every country of Europe, in the United States 
(1866, 1875, 1884-85), and in South America. 
Sec her Memoirs and Artistic Studies (trans 
1907). 

RITCHIE, Anne Isabella, Lady (1837-1919), 
English writer, the daughter of William 
Makepeace Thackeray, was born in London. 
A close companion of her father, and well 
acquainted with his friends of literary and 
artistic note, she contributed valuable 
personal reminiscences to an 1898-99 edition 
of his works, and also wrote memoirs of their 
contemporaries such as Tennyson and 
Ruskiii. Her novels include The Village on 
the Cliff (IS67) and Old Kensington (1873). 

RITSCHL, rich'el, (1) Albrecht (1822-89), 
Protestant theologian, born at Berlin, became 
professor of Theology at Bonn (1853), 
Gottingen (1864). His principal work is on 
the doctrine of justification and reconciliation 
(1870-74; 4th ed. 1896). Other works were 
on Christian perfection (1874), conscience 
(1876), Pietism (1880-86), theology and 
metaphysics (1881), &c. The distinguishing 
feature of the Ritschlian theology is the 
prominence it gives to the practical, ethical, 
social side of Christianity. See Life by his 
son, Otto (2 vols. 1892-96); and works on 
Ritschlianism by Pflcidcror (1891), Garvie 
(1899), Swing (1901), Orr (1903), Edghill 
(1910) and Mackintosh (1915). 

(2) Friedrich Wilhelm (1806-76), German 
scholar, born near Erfurt, received classical 
chairs at Breslau (1834), Bonn (1839) and 
Leipzig (1865). His great edition of Plautus 
(1848-54; new ed. 1881-87) was preceded 
by Parerga Plautina et Terentiana (1845). 
His Priscae Latinitatis Momimenta Epigraphica 
(1864) was the forerunner of the Corpus 
Inscriptioniim. Sec Life by Ribbeck (1879- 
1881). 

RITSON, Joseph (1752-1803), English anti¬ 
quary, born at Stockton-on-Tces, came to 
London in 1775, and practised as a conveyan¬ 
cer, but was enabled to give most of his time 
to antiquarian studies. He was as notorious 
for his vegetarianism, whimsical spelling and 
irreverence as for his attacks on bigger men 
than himself. His first important work was 
an onslaught on Warton’s History of English 
Poetry (1782). He assailed (1783) Johnson 
and Steevens for their text of Shakespeare, 
and Bishop Percy in Ancient Songs (1790); in 
1792 appeared his Cursory Criticisms on 
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Malone’s Shakespeare. Other works were He fought in France and for the Lancastrians 
Eii'^lish Songs (17'S3)\ Ancient Popular Poetry in the Wars of the Roses. He married 
(1791); Scottish Songs Poems ... by Jacquetta of Luxembourg, widow of the 

Laurence Minot (1795); Robin Hood Ballads Duke of Bedford, and it was their daughter 
(1795); and Ancient English Metrical Elizabeth whom Edward IV married. This 
Romances (1802). See his Letters edited, led him to go over to the Yorkists, and 
with Life, by Sir H. Nicolas (1833), and the Edward made him Constable of England, 

studies by Burd (1916) and Bronson (1938). Baron Rivers (1448) and Earl Rivers (1466). 

RITTER, (1) Joharm Wilhelm (1776-1810), But the favour shown to the Rivers family 

German physicist, was born in Silesia, and offended the old nobility, and their avarice 

while working in Jena discovered in 1802 the aroused popular enmity, and in 1469 Earl 

ultra-violet rays in the spectrum (see W. H. Rivers was beheaded at Northampton. 
Wollaston). He also worked on electricity. (4) William Halse Rivers (1864-1922), 
(2) Karl (1779-1859), German geographer, English anthropologist and psychologist, 
born at Quedlinburg, became professor of lectured at Cambridge, applied his genea- 
Geography at Berlin (1829), academician, logical method in the Torres Straits and 
and director of studies oMhe Military School. among the Todas, wrote an important book 
He laid the foundations of modern scientific on Kinship (1914) and an epoch-making one 
aeography, his most important work. Die on The History of Melanesian Society (1915), 
Erluinde . . . (1817), stressing the relation drawing the story of a long-past migration 
between man and his natural environment. from the linkage of elements m a culture. In 
He also wrote a comparative geography Instinct and the Unconscious (1920) and 
(Eng. ed. 1865). See Life by Gage (1867). Conflict and Dream (1923) he is a modified 
RIVAROL, Antoine, ree~va~rol (1753-1801), Freudian. 

French writer, born at Bagnols in Languedoc, RIVIERE, (1) Briton, re^veer' (1840-1920), 
came to Paris in 1780, and in 1788 set the English artist, born of Huguenot ancestry m 
whole city laughing at the sarcasms in his London, was the son of a drawing-master, 
Petit Almanach de nos grands hoinmes. graduated at Oxford in 1867, was elected 
Emigrating in 1792, and supported by royalist R.A. in 1881, and excelled in paintings of wild 
pensions, he wrote pamphlets in Brussels, animals. 

London, Hamburg and Berlin. Sec Lives by (2) Jacques, ree~vyayr (1886-1925), French 
Le Breton (1895) and L. Latzarus (1926). writer and critic, born in Bordeaux, in 19i9 

RIVAS, Angel de Saavedra, Duque de, ree'vas became first editor of the Nouvelle revue 
Q 791 _- 1855 )^ Spanish politician and writer, fran^aise, as such playing a prominent part 
was born in Cordoba and educated in Madrid, in the cultural life of post-war France. Flis 
He served in the civil war, was forced to live writings include novels, essays and a justi- 
in exile from 1823 to 1834, became minister fication of the Christian conception of God, 
of the interior in 1835, and was soon exiled A la trace de Dieii (1925). See his correspqn- 
again. In 1837 he returned, became prime dence with Claudel (1925) and Fournier 
minister, and later was ambassador in Naples, (1926-28), and the Life by B. Cook (1958). 
Paris (1856) and Florence (1860). Alongside RIVINGTON, Charles (1688-1742), English 
his political life, Rivas led his literary one, publisher, born at Chesterfield, Derbyshire, 
as an early exponent of typical Spanish went to London, where he founded in 1711 
romanticism. His works include the epics the Rivington publishing firm which remained 
Florinda {lS26) CLud El Moro expdsito (1S34), under family direction until absorbed by 
the dramatic poems, Romances historicos Longmans in 1890. In 1SS9 Septimus 
(1841), and several dramas, including Don Rivington was a co-founder of the firm of 
Alvaro ot La Flierza del Si no {1^35), ovwvltiich Percival and Co., which in 1893 became 
Verdi based his opera La Forza del Destino. Rivington, Percival and Co., and, after 1897, 
See study by E. A. Peers (1923). Rivington & Co. See S. Rivington’s The 

RI%TERA, Diego, ri-vay'ra (1886-1957), Mexi- House of Rivington (1894). 
can painter, born at Guanajuato, in 1921 RIZAL, Jose, ree-saV (1861-96), Filipino 
began a series of murals in public buildings patriot and writer, born at Calaniba, Luzon, 
depicting the life and history (particularly the studied medicine at the University of 
popular uprisings) of the Mexican people. Madrid, and on his return to the Philippines 
From 1930 to 1934 he executed a number of published a political novel, Noli me tangere 
frescoes in the U.S., mainly of industrial life. (1886), whose anti-Spanish tone led to his 
His art is a curious blend of the rhetorical exile. He practised medicine in Hong Kong, 
realism of folk-art and revolutionary propa- where he wrote El Filibusterismo (1891), a 
ganda, with overtones of Byzantine and Aztec continuation of his first novel. Returning 
symbolism. See his books Portrait of to the Philippines, he arrived simultaneously 
America (1934) and Portrait of Mexico with an anti-Spanish revolt, which he was 
(1938), and the Life by B. D. Wolfe (1939). accused of instigating, and was shot See 
RIVERS, (1) Anthony Woodville, 2nd Earl study by C. E. Russell and E. B. Rodriguez 
(14427-83), son of (3), stuck closely to (1923). 

Edward IV, who made him captain-general RIZZIO, or Riedo, David, rifsi-o, reech'~ 
of the forces. After Edward’s death he was (15337-66), Italian courtier and musician, 
put to death by Richard III. entered the service of Mary, Queen of Scots 

(2) Augustus Pitt-. See Pitt-Rivers. in 1561, and rapidly becoming her favourite 

(3) Richard Woodville, 1st Earl (d. 1469), was appointed private foreign secretary in 
English soldier, was esquire to Henry V, 1564. He negotiated Mary’s marriage (1565) 
and during his son’s reign was made gover- with Darnley, with whom he was at first on 
nor of the Tower (1424) and knighted (1425). friendliest terms, but the queen’s husband 
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soon became jealous of his influence over painter, born in Cologne, was a punii nf 
Mary and of his strong political power, and Gros. He is notable for his histonoJ 
entered with other nobles into a plot to kill accuracy of subject-matter and use 5 
him. Rizzio was dragged from the queen’s contemporaneous techniques. 
presence and brutally murdered at the palace (2) Tony (1837-1911), French historicii 
of Holyroodhouse, March 9, 1566. painter, son of (1), born in Paris, was a nun, 

ROBBIA, DELLA, the name of a family of of Delarochc. 

Florentine sculptors, including: ROBERT OF ANJOU, a-zhoo (1275-1343, 

(1) Andrea (1435-1525), nephew of (3), king of Naples and Sicily, succeeded his 

who worked at reliefs and whose bambini father, Charles 11, in 1309. He supported the 
medallions are on the Ospedale degli Inno- Guelph cause, and was a notable patron of 
centi, Florence. ^ literature and the arts. See Baddelev’c 

(2) Giovanni (1469-1529?), son of (1), Robert the Wise {\d>91). ^ 

whose frieze Seven Works of Mercy is at ROBERT OF BRUNNE, the name by which 
Pistoia. Robert Manning, or Mannyng, is usually 

(3) Luca (c. 1400-82), who executed designated from his birthplace Bourn m 

between 1431 and 1440 ten unequalled Lincolnshire, which is 6 miles from’the 
panels of angels and dancing boys for the Gilbertine monastery of Sempringham that 
cathedral, for whose sacristy he also made he entered in 1288. He died about 1338 
(1448-67) a bronze door with ten panels of His chief work is his Bancilyng Synne (1303) 
figures in relief. In marble he sculptured, in a free and amplified translation into English 
1457-58, the tomb of the Bishop of Fiesole. verse of William of Wadington’s Manuel des 
He is almost equally famous for his figures in Pechiez, with such judicious omissions and 
terra-cotta, including medallions and reliefs, excellent additions as made his version much 
white or coloured. See works by Cruttwell more entertaining than the original. It is one 
(1902) and Marquand (various, 1912-28). of our best landmarks in the transition from 

ROBERT. Name of three kings of Scotland: early to later Middle English. He also made 

(1) Robert 1. See Bruce Family (7). a new version in octosyllabic rhyme of Wace’s 

(2) Robert II (1316-90), born March 2, was Brut d'Angleterre, and added to it a trans- 
the son of Walter Stewart (q.v.) and of lation of the French rhyming chronicle of 
Marjory, only daughter of Robert the Bruce. Peter Langtoft. 

Throughout the disastrous reign of his uncle, ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER (fl, 1260-1300), 
David II, he was one of the most prominent author of a metrical English chronicle to 
of the nobles of Scotland, and twice acted 1135, edited by Aldis Wright (Rolls series, 
as regent. On David’s death (1371) he 1887). 

obtained the crown, becoming founder of ROBERT OF JUMIfiGES (fl. 1037-52), a 
the Stewart dynasty. His powerful and Norman, abbot of Jumicgcs from 1037, came 
intractable barons shaped the policy of the to England in 1043 with Edward the Confes- 
country very much according to their sor, who made him Bishop of London (1044) 
pleasure. The misery inflicted by their raids and Archbishop of Canterbury (1050). He 
and the reprisals of the English wardens was was the head of the anti-English party which 
frightf^ul; the great events were the invasions in 1051 banished Earl Godwin and his sons, 
of Scotland by an English force under the Their return next year drove him to Nor- 
Duke of Lancaster in 1384, and by Richard II mandy. The Witan stripped him of his 
in 1385, and the retaliatory expedition of the archbishopric, and he died at .lumieges. 
Scots in 1388, ending with Otterburn. ROBERT OF MELUN, me~l& (d. 1167), 
Robert died April 19, 1390. He married English theologian, taught in Paris and 
first (1348) his mistress, Elizabeth Mure of Melun, and was elected Bishop of Hereford 
Rowallan, and (1355) a daughter of the Earl in 1163. He acted as a mediator between 

of Ross; he had over a dozen children. Becket and Henry H, latterly, however, 

(3) Robert III (c. 1340-1406), son of (2), giving his support to Becket. 

was originally called John. His incapacity ROBERT!, Ercole de’ (c. 1455-96), Italian 
threw the government into the hands of his painter, born in Ferrara. His Madonna in 
ambitious brother, in 1398 created Duke of the Brera Gallery, Milan, and Pietd, in the 
Albany. In 1400 Henry IV of England Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, are charac- 
invaded Scotland and penetrated, as far as teristic of his work, which is less austere than 
Edinburgh; the Scots retaliated in 1402 by that of Cossa and Tura (qq.v.), his con- 
the expedition which ended in the disaster at temporaries of the Ferrarcse school. See B. 
Homildon Hill. Robert had two sons, the Nicolson, The Painters of Ferrara (1950). 
eldest of whom was David, Duke of Rothesay ROBERTS, (1) Sir Charles George Douglas 
(1378-1402), a clever but very licentious (1860-1943), Canadian naturalist, writer and 
youth. Albany received orders from the king poet, the ‘ Longfellow of Canada born 
to act as his guardian, and after a short time at Douglas, New Brunswick, graduated at 
starved him to death at Falkland. Robert, Fredericton in 1879, was professor in King’s 
anxious for the safety of his younger son, College, Nova Scotia, in 1885-95, and then 
James, resolved to send him to France; and settled in New York as an editor, joining the 
when news came that the vessel in which Canadian army at the outbreak of the first 
James sailed was captured by an English World War. He wrote Orion, In Divers 
ship he died April 4, 1406. Tones, and other verse, a history of Canada, 

ROBERT, Duke of Normandy. See Henry I, Canada in Flanders (1918), and nature studies, 

of England. in which he particularly excelled, including 

ROBERT-FLEURY, ro-bayr-flce~ree, (1) The Feet of the Furtive (1912) and Flyes of the 
Joseph Nicolas (1797-1890), French historical Wilderness (1933). He was knighted in 1935. 
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(2) David (1796-1864), Scottish painter, 
born at Edinburgh, October 24, as a scene- 
painter at Drury Lane attracted attention 
^ath pictures of Rouen and Amiens cathedrals 
at the Royal Academy. Among his pictures, 
the fruit of his wide travels, were Departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt (1829), Jerusalem 
(1845) Eome (1855) and Grand Canal at 
Venice (1^56). Lie was elected R.A. in 1841. 
See Life by J. Ballantine (1866). 

(3) Frederick Sleigh Roberts, Earl, of 
Kandahar, Pretoria, and Waterford (1832-- 
1914) was born at Cawnpore, son of General 
Sir Abraham Roberts (1784-1873). He was 
educated at Clifton, Eton, Sandhurst and 
Addiscombe; entered the Bengal Artillery 
in 1851; was at the siege of Delhi; and took 
an active part in the subsequent operations 
down to the relief of Lucknow, winning the 
V C in 1858. He was assistant quartermaster 
general in the Abyssinian (1868) and Lushai 
0871-72) expeditions. In the Afghan war 
in 1878, Roberts, now major-general, forced 
the Afghan position on Peiwar Kotul, and 
was made K.C.B. (1879). After the murder 
of Cavagnari and his escort at Kabul, he 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia, took 
possession of Kabul, and assumed the 
government. Yakub Khan was sent a 
prisoner to India, but Abdul Rahman was 
proclaimed amir, General Burrows was 
crushingly defeated at Maiwand, and the 
British Kandahar garrison was besieged. 
On August 9, 1880, Sir F. Roberts set out 
with 10,000 troops on his memorable march 
through Afghanistan to the relief of Kanda¬ 
har; three weeks later he reached it, and 
completely routed Ayub Khan. In 1881, 
now a baronet, he was appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Madras army, and 
in 1885-93 he was commander-in-chief in 
India. Created Lord Roberts of Kandahar 
and Waterford in 1892, he became field 
marshal and commander-in-chief in Ireland 
in 1895. He published The Rise of Wellington 
H895) and Forty-one Years in India (1897). 
After the first checks of the Boer war he was 
sent out to assume the chief command, 
relieved Kimberley and made the great 
advance to Pretoria, and came home in 1901 
to be commander-in-chief. Created earl in 
1901, he retired in 1904, and died November 
14, 1914, while visiting troops in the field in 
France. See Lives by Forest (1914), de 
Watteville (1938) and James (1954). 

(4) Morley (1857-1942), English writer, 
born in London, was educated at Bedford and 
Owens College, served before the mast, on 
Australian sheep-runs, on Texan ranches, on 
Californian railways, and British Columbian 
sawmills, and multiplied his experiences in 
the South Seas, the Transvaal, Rhodesia and 
Corsica. From 1887 onwards he published 
a long series of works, mostly novels, includ¬ 
ing The Furif cation of Dolores Silva (1894), 
The Colossus, A Son of Empire, Immortal 
Youth, Lady Penelope (1904) and Sea Dogs 
(1910). 

(5) William Patrick (1895- ), English 

artist, bom in London, was associated with 
Roger Fry, Wyndham Lewis (as a Vorticist) 
and with the London Group, and in bom 
World Wars was an oflBicial war artist* His 
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art is now devoted to the portrayal of 
Cockney characters in a very formal cubist, 
or rather cylindrical, style, w'ith a certain 
satirical emphasis. He is represented in the 
Tate Gallery. 

ROBERTS-AUSTEN, Sir William Chandler 
(1843-1902), English metallurgist, was born 
at Kennin^on, London. Elected F.R.S. in 
1875, he was in 1880 appointed professor at 
the Royal School of Mines, two years later 
becoming chemist and assayer at the Mint. 
A pioneer of alloy research, he demonstrated 
the possibility of diffusion occurring between 
a sheet of gold and a block of lead. 

ROBERTSON, (1) Sir Brian Hubert, 2iid Bart. 
(1896- ), British general, won the D.S.O. 

and M.C. in World War I, and retiring from 
the army became managing director of the 
South African section of Dunlop (1935). In 
World War II he was General Alexander’s 
administrative officer during the Italian 
campaign (1944-45), was deputy (1945), then 
military governor (1947), and finally high 
commissioner (1949-50) of the British Zone 
in Germany. In 1953 he took on the onerous 
duties of the chairmanship of Britain’s 
nationalized railway and transport system. 

(2) Frederick William (1816-53), English 
clergyman, born in London, the son of an 
artillery captain, was educated for the army 
at Tours and Edinburgh, but devoting himself 
to the church, studied at Oxford (1837-40), 
and in 1847 became incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, where his earnestness, 
originality and wide sympathy arrested 
attention, but provoked suspicion. He 
resigned in June 1853 because his vicar 
had refused to confirm his nomination of a 
curate, and died August 15, 1853. He pub¬ 
lished but one sermon—the five series (1855, 
1855, 1857, 1859-63, 1880) so well known 
over the English-speaking^ world are really 
recollections, sometimes dictated and some¬ 
times written out. See his Life and Letters, 
by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke (1865). 

(3) George Groom (1842-92), Scottish 
philosopher, born at Aberdeen, in 1866 
Isecame professor of Mental Philosophy and 
Logic at University College, London, He 
wrote on Hobbes, started (1876) and edited 
Mind, See memoir by Prof. Bain prefixed to 
his Philosophical Remains (1894). 

(4) James Logie. See Haliburton (1). 

(5) Joseph (1810-66), Scottish antiquary, 
born at Aberdeen and educated there, 
became historical curator at the Edinburgh 
Register House. He was an originator of the 
Aberdeen Spalding Club (1839-70), and 
contributed much to Chambers’s Encyclo¬ 
paedia. Among his other works are The 
Book of Bon-Accord (1839) and Concilia 
Scotiae: Ecclesiae Scoticanae Statuta, 1225— 
1559 (1866). 

(6) Madge. See Kendal. 

(7) Thomas WiUiam (1829-71), English 
dramatist, brother of (6), was born at 
Newark-on-Trent, of an old actor family, 
and himself was brought up on the boards. 
Coming up to London in 1848, he was actor, 
prompter and stage manager, wrote unsuc- 
cessfol plays, contributed to newspapers and 
magazines, translated French plays and so 
forth. His first success as a dramatist was 
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with David Garrick (1864) and Society (1865), 
and his next comedy, Ours (1866), established 
his fame. Caste (1867), Flay (1868), School 
(1869), M.P. (1870)—all brought out by the 
Bancrofts at the Prince of Wales’s—and 
Home (1869) and Dreams (1869) were all 
equally successful. See his Principal Dramatic 
Works, with memoir by his son (1889), and 
Life by Pemberton (1893). 

(8) William (1721-93), Scottish historian, 
born at the manse of Borthwick in Midlothian, 
studied at Edinburgh, and at twenty-two 
was ordained minister of Gladsmuir. He 
volunteered for the defence of Edinburgh 
against the rebels in 1745, from 1751 took a 
prominent part in the General Assembly, and 
soon became leader of the ‘ Moderates ’. 
From 1761 till his death he was joint-minister 
with Dr Erskine of Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 
In 1761 he became a royal chaplain, in 1762 
principal of Edinburgh University, and in 
1764 king’s historiographer. His History of 
Scotland 1542-1603 (1759) was a splendid 
success. Next followed the History of 
Charles V (1769), his most valuable work, for 
which he received £4500, and high praise 
from Voltaire and Gibbon. The History of 
America appeared in 1777, and a disquisition 
on The Knowledge which the Ancients had of 
India in 1791. See short Lives by Dugald 
Stewart (1801) and Bishop Gleig (1812). 

(9) Sir William Robert (1860-1933), English 
soldier, enlisted as private in 1877 and rose 
to be field-marshal in 1920. Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff from 1915 to 1918, 
he became a baronet in 1919. See his 
autobiographical From Private to Field- 
Marshal (1921). 

ROBERVAL, GilleS Fersonoe de (1602-75), 
French mathematician, was born at Roberval 
near Beauvais, and in 1632 was appointed 
professor of Mathematics at the College de 
France. He devised a method of drawing 
tangents and invented the balance now called 
after him. 

ROBESON, Paul Le Roy, rob'sen (1898- ), 

American negro singer and actor, born 
in Princeton, N.J., was admitted to the 
American bar before embarking on a stage 
career in New York in 1921, appearing in 
Britain in 1922. Success as an actor was 
matched by popularity as a singer, and he 
has appeared in works ranging from Show 
Boat to plays by Eugene O’Neill and Shake¬ 
speare’s Othello, a part which he first played 
in London in 1930 and in which he scored a 
triumphant American success ten years later. 
Robeson has given song recitals, notably of 
negro spirituals, throughout the world, and 
has appeared in numerous films. Since the 
end of the second World War his racial and 
political sympathies have somewhat embit¬ 
tered his relationship with the United States. 
See his autobiographical Here I Stand (1958) 
and Life by M. Seton (1958). 

ROBESPIERRE, Maximilien Marie Isidore 
de, ro-bes-pyayr (1758-94), French revolu¬ 
tionary, was bom, of Irish origin, at Arras, 
May 6, 1758. He was admitted avocat in 
1781, and was elected to the states-general in 
1789 by Artois. He attached himself to the 
extreme Left, and soon commanded attention. 
His influence grew daily, and the mob franti- 
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cally admired his sincere cant and his 
incorruptibility. In 1791 he carried S 
motion that no member of the 
Assembly should be eligible for the next anl 
was appointed public accuser. Next folln3 
the flight to Varennes (June 21), LafaS 
last eft'ort to control the right of insurrect nn 
on the Champ-de-Mars (July 17) the Ibier! 
terror of Robespierre, his hysterical anS 
to the Club, the theatrical oath taken by S 
member to_ defend his life, and his conduct 
home in triumph by the mob at the close of 
the Constituent Assembly (September 30 ) 
The Girondist leaders in the new Legislative 
Assembly were eager for war. Robespierre 
offered a strenuous opposition in the Jacobin 
Club. In April 1792 he resigned his post of 
public accuser. In August he presented to the 
Legislative Assembly a petition for a Revolu 
tionary Tribunal and a new Convention It 
docs not appear that he was responsible for 
the September massacres. He was elected 
first deputy for Paris to the National Conven- 
tion, where the bitter attacks upon him by the 
Girondists threw him into closer union with 
Dantqn. Robespierre opposed vigorously 
the Girondist idea of a special appeal to the 
people on the king’s death, and Louis’s 
execution (January 21, 1793) opened up the 
final stage of the struggle, which ended in a 
complete triumph of the Jacobins on June ^ 
The first Committee of Public Safety was 
decreed in April 1793, and Robespierre 
elected in July, was now one of the actual 
rulers of France; but it is doubtful whether 
henceforth he was not merely the stalking- 
horse for the more resolute party within the 
Twelve. Next came the dark intrigues and 
desperate struggles that sent Hebert and his 
friends to the scaffold in March 1794, and 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins in April. 
The next three months Robespierre reigned 
supreme. He nominated all the members 
of the Government Committees, placed his 
creatures in all places of influence in the 
commune of Paris, and assumed complete 
control of the Revolutionary Tribunal. But 
as his power increased his popularity waned, 
and his declaration on May 7 of a new state 
religion awoke in the mind of Paris the 
slumbering sense of humour. The Conven¬ 
tion, at Robespierre’s instance, agreed to 
compliment the Supreme Being with an 
acknowledgment of His existence. Meantime 
the pace of the guillotine grew faster; public 
finance and government generally drifted to 
ruin, and Saint-Just demanded the creation of 
a dictatorship in the person of Robespierre. 
On July 26 the dictator delivered a long 
harangue complaining that he was being 
accused of crimes unjustly. The Convention, 
after at first obediently passing his decrees, 
next rescinded them and referred his proposals 
to the committees. That night at the Jacobin 
Club his party again triumphed. Next day 
at the Convention Saint-Just could not obtain 
a hearing, and Robespierre was vehemently 
attacked. A deputy proposed his arrest; at 
the fatal word Robespierre’s power crumbled 
to ruin. He flew to the Common Hall, 
whereupon the Convention declared him an 
outlaw. The National Guard under Barras 
turned out to protect the Convention, and 
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Robespierre had his lower jaw broken by a 
shot fired by a gendarme. Next day (July 28 ; 
10th Thermidor 1794) the trembling wretch 
was guillotined with Saint-Just, Couthon, and 
nineteen others. See histories of the Revolu¬ 
tion by Lamartine, Michelet, Blanc, Carlyle, 
Von Svbel, Morse Stephens, Taine, de 
Tocque\dlle, and Machar; the Lives by 
G. H. Lewes (1849) and Thompson (1939); 
Hamel’s eulogistic Vie de Robespierre (1865- 
1867), also his Thermidor (1891); works by 
Hilaire Belloc (1902), Mathiez (trans. 1927) 
and 1. Eagan (1938). 

ROBEY, Sir George (1869-1954), English 
comedian, born at Herne Hill, first appeared 
on the stage in 1891, changed his name from 
Wade to Robey, made a name for himself in 
musical shows such as The Bing Boys (1916), 
and later emerged as a Shakespearean actor 
in the part of Falstaff. Dubbed the ‘ Prime 
Minister of Mirth he was famous for his 
robust, often Rabelaisian humour, his 
bowler hat, long black collarless frock-coat, 
hooked stick and thickly painted eyebrows. 
He was knighted in 1954. See his Looking 
Back on Life (1933), and A. E. Wilson’s 
Prime Minister of Mirth (1956). 

robin hood, the hero of a group of old 
English ballads, the gallant and generous 
outlaw' of Sherwood Forest, where he spent 
his time gaily under the greenwood tree with 
Little John, Scarlet, Friar Tuck, and his 
merry men all. Unrivalled with bow and 
quarter-staff, he waged war on proud abbots 
and rich knights, taking freely of their 
superfluity, but himself therewith most 
generous to the poor. The ‘ rymes of Robyn 
Hood ’ are named in Piers Plowman (c. 1377) 
and the plays of Robin Hood in the Paston 
Letters (1473). Tradition made the outlaw 
into a political personage, a dispossessed Earl 
of Huntingdon and what not, and Scott’s 
Ivanhoe represents him as a Saxon holding 
out against the Normans. But there is no 
evidence that he was anything but the 
creation of popular imagination, a yeoman 
counterpart to the knightly King Arthur. 
There are about forty Robin Hood ballads, 
some eight of them of the first rank. See 
Gutch, LyteU Geste of Robin Mode (1847), 
Hales’s Introduction to the Percy Folio 
(1867), especially Child’s Ballads (part v. 
1888), and the Bibliography by J. H. Gable 


ROBINS, Benjamin (1707-51), English mathe¬ 
matician and father of the art of gunnery, was 
born, of Quaker family, at Bath. He set up 
as teacher of mathematics in London, pub¬ 
lished several treatises, commenced his ex¬ 
periments on the resisting force of the air to 
projectiles, studied fortification, and invented 
the ballistic pendulum- In 1735 he demo¬ 
lished, in a treatise on Newton^s Methods of 
Fluxions, Berkeley’s objections. His New 
Principles of Gunnery appeared in 1742. 
Engineer to the East India Company (1749), 
he died at Madras. His works were collected 
in 1761. 

ROBINSON, (1) Anastasia. See Peter¬ 
borough. 

(2) Edward (1794-1863), American scholar, 
bom at Southington, Conn., studied in 
Germany, and in 1830 became a theological 


professor at Andover, in 1837 at New York. 
His survey of Palestine (1838) resulted in 
Biblical Researches in Palestine and Adjacent 
Countries (1841); and a second visit in 1852 
produced a second edition (1856). See Life 
by Smith and Hitchcock (1863). He married 
in 1828 Therese Albertine Louise von Jakob 
(1797-1869), daughter of a Halle professor; 
under the acrostic of her initials, ‘ Talvj she 
wrote Psyche (1825), and translated Scott’s 
Black Dwarf and Old Mortality, and Volks-’ 
lieder der Serben (1825-26). 

(3) Edwin Arlington (1869-1935), American 
poet, of the traditional school, was born at 
Head Tide, Maine, and educated at Harvard. 
His publications include Captain Craig (1902), 
The Town down the River (1910), The Man 
against the Sky, which made his name, and 
King Jasper (1935) and he was three times a 
Pulitzer prize-winner, for his Collected Poems 
(1922), The Man Who Died Twice (1925) and 
Tristram (1928), one of his several modern 
renderings of Arthurian legends. See studies 
by E. Neff (1949) and E. Barnard (1952). 

(4) (Esme Stuart) Lennox (1886-1958), 
Irish dramatist, bora at Douglas, Co. Cork. 
His first play. The Clancy Game, was produced 
in 1908 at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, of 
which he was appointed manager in 1910 and 
was director from 1923 to 1956. Other plays 
include The Cross Roads (1909), The Dreamers 
(1915) and The White-Headed Boy (1920); he 
also compiled volumes of Irish verse, includ¬ 
ing the Irish Golden Treasury (1925), and 
edited Lady Gregory’s Journals (1946). See 
his autobiographical Three Homes (1938) and 
Curtain Up (1941). 

(5) Frederick John. See Ripon (1). 

(6) George Frederick Samuel. See Ripon 

( 2 ). 

(7) Henry Crabb (1775-1867), English 
lawyer and diarist, born at Bury St Edmunds, 
was articled to a Colchester attorney 1790-95. 
From 1800 he studied five years at Jena, 
Weimar, and so on, making friends of the 
great German spirits of the day, and during 
1807-09 was engaged on The Times —in Spain, 
the first war-correspondent In 1813 he was 
called to the bar, from which he retired in 
1828. A dissenter and a Liberal, he was 
one of the founders of London University 
(1828). See the selections edited by Sadler 
(1869) and, fuller, by Edith Morley (1922-29). 
See Lifb by Edith Morley (1935). 

(8) Hercules George Robert, Lord Rosmead 
(1824-97), English colonial governor, brother 
of (13), second son of Admiral Hercules 
Robinson (1789-1864), became governor of 
Hong Kong (1859, with a knighthood), 
Ceylon (1865), New South Wales (1872), 
New Zealand (1878), and Cape Colony, 
perhaps the scene of his ablest administration 
(1880 and again 1895); he retired in 1897. 
In 1875 he was created a G.C.M.G., in 1890 
a baronet, and in 1896 Lord Rosmead. 

(9) John (c. 1576-1625), English clergyman, 
pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, was bora in 
Lincolnshire, studied at Cambridge, held a 
cure at Norwich, in 1608 escaped to Amster¬ 
dam, in 1609 passed to Leyden, and there 
established a church. In 1620, after a 
memorable sermon, he saw part of his flock 
set sail in the Speedwell (afterwards changed 
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for the Mayflower). He died at Leyden. See 
Lives by Davis (1903), Ashton (in the Works, 
1851), Powicke (1920), and Dr. J. Brown’s 
Pilgrim Fathers (1895). 

(10) Mary, known as ‘ Perdita ’ (1758- 
1800), English actress, born at Bristol, played 
Perdita and other Shakespearian parts at 
Drury Lane 1776—80, and became mistress in 
1779 to the future George IV, who gave her 
a bond (never paid) for £20,000. She wrote 
poems, plays and novels; in 1783 got a 
pension of £500, but died poor and palsied. 
See her Memoirs, edited by her daughter 
(1801); 2nd ed. 1895. 

(11) Mary. See Darmesteter. 

(12) Sir Robert (1886- ), English 

chemist, was born in Chesterfield and 
educated at Manchester University. Pie held 
chairs at Sydney, Liverpool, St Andrews, 
Manchester, London and Oxford, where he 
was Waynflete professor from 1930 to 1955. 
He is particularly noted for his work on plant 
pigments, alkaloids and other natural 
products, and aided in the development of 
penicillin. From 1945 to 1950 he was 
president of the Royal Society, and was 
Nobel prize-winner for Chemistry in 1947. 
He was knighted in 1939, and awarded the 
O.M. in 1949. 

(13) Sir William Cleaver Francis (1834-97), 
brother of (8), from 1874 was three times 
governor of Western Australia, and was 
created G.C.M.G. in 1887. 

(14) Wiiliam Fleath (1872-1944), English 
artist, cartoonist and book-illustrator, was 
born in Hornsey Rise, London- He attended 
the Islington School of Art and the Royal 
Academy Schools, and in 1897 appeared a 
Don Quixote, the first of his many works as a 
book-illustrator; others include an Arabian 
Nights (1899), Twelfth Night (1908) and 
Water Babies (1915). But his fame, and the 
perpetuation of his name, rests mainly on his 
humorous drawings—in his ability to poke 
fun, in colour and in black and white of 
superb draughtsmanship, at the machine age 
with countless * Heath Robinson contrap¬ 
tions ’ of absurd and complicated design and 
with highly practical and simple aims, such 
as the raising of one’s hat, the shuffling and 
dealing of cards, or the recovering of a 
collar-stud which has slipped down the back. 
See his autobiographical My Line of Life 
(1938) and the Study by L. Day (1947). 

ROB ROY, Gaelic for ‘ Red Robert ’ (1671-- 
1734), Scottish freebooter, was the second 
son of Lieut.-Col. Donald Maegregor of 
Glen gyle. Till 1661 the ‘ wicked clan Gregor’ 
had for a century been pursued with fire and 
sword; the very name was proscribed. But 
from that year until the Revolution the severe 
laws against them were somewhat relaxed, 
and Rob Roy lived quietly enough as a 
grazier at Balquhidder. His herds were so 
often plundered by ‘ broken men ’ from the 
north that he had to maintain a band of 
armed followers to protect both himself and 
such of his neighbours as paid him blackmail. 
And so with those followers espousing in 1691 
the Jacobite cause, he did a little plundering 
for himself, and, two or three years later 
having purchased from his nephew the lands 
of Craigroyston and Inversnaid, laid claim 


to be chief of the clan. Through losses (I7n\ 
in cattle speculations, for which he had 
borrowed money from the Duke of Montrose 
his lands were seized, his houses plundered’ 
and his wife turned adrift with her children in 
midwinter. Rob now gathered his clansmen 
and made open war on the duke. This was in 
1716, the year after the Jacobite rebellion in 
which, at Shcriffmuir, Rob Roy had ‘stood 
watch ’ for the booty. Marvellous stories are 
current round Loch Katrine and Loch 
Lomond of his hairbreadth escapes, of his 
evasions when captured, and of his generosity 
to the poor, whose wants ho supplied at the 
expense of the rich. They in return warned 
him of the designs of his arch-foes, the Dukes 
of Montrose and Atlioll, and of the red-coats- 
besides, Rob enjoyed the protection of the 
Duke of Argyll, having assumed the name 
Campbell, his mother’s. Late in life he is 
said to have turned Catholic, but in the list 
of subscribers to the Episcopalian church 
history of Bishop Keith (1734) occurs the 
name ‘ Robert Maegregor alias Rob Roy’ 
On December 28, 1734, Rob Roy died in his 
own house at Balquhidder. He left five sons, 
two of whom died in 1754—James, the 
notorious outlaw James Mohr, in Paris; and 
Robin, the youngest, on the gallows at 
Edinburgh for abduction. See the intro¬ 
duction and notes to Scotfs Fob Toy (1817j; 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s Tour in Scotland in 
J80S, with her brother’s poem; and the Lives 
of Rob Roy by 1C. Macicay (1818; new ed 
1881) and A. H. Millar (1883). 

ROBSART, Amy. See Leicester, Earl of, 
ROBSON, Flora (1902— ), English actress, 
born at South Shields, jfirst appeared in 1921 
and made a reputation, especially in historical 
roles in both plays and films as Queen 
Elizabeth in Fire over England (1931), Therese 
Raquin in Guilty (1944), &c. See Life by 
J. Dunbar (1960). 

ROCHAMBEAU, Jean Baptiste Bonatien de 
Yimeur, Comte de, ro-shd-bd (1725-1807), 
French soldier, born at Yen dome, entered the 
French army in 1742, was at the siege of 
Maestricht, and distinguished himself at 
Minorca in 1756. In 1780 he was sent out 
with 6000 men to support the Americans, and 
in 1781 rendered effective help at Yorktown. 
He became marshal in 1791, and in 1804 
Napoleon made him a grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour. See his Mdmoires (1809; 
Eng. trans. 1838). 

ROCHE, St (c. 1295-1327), patron of the 
plague-smitten, was born at Montpellier. 
His festival is celebrated on August 16. 
ROCHEFORT, Victor Henri, Marquis de 
Rochefort-Lupay, rosh~for (1832-1913), 
French journalist and politician, born in 
Paris, became a cleric in the hotel-de-ville, 
hut was dismissed in 1859 for neglecting his 
duties. He took to journalism, in 1868 
starting La Lanterne, which was quickly 
suppressed. He fled to Brussels, but return¬ 
ing in 1869 on his election to the Chamber of 
Deputies, started the Marseillaise, in which 
he renewed his attacks on the imperial 
regime. On the cowardly murder of his 
contributor, Victor Noir, by Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, the paper w-as suppressed and its 
editor imprisoned. The fall of the empire 
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opened up a r6le for him. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly, and soon 
sided with the Communards in Le Mot d'^ordre 
He escaped from Paris, but the Prussians 
caught him and sent him to Versailles; 
sentenced to life imprisonment, he escaped 
from New Caledonia in 1874, and returned 
to France after the amnesty of 1880. His 
UIntransigeant showed him impracticable as 
ever. He sat in the National Assembly 
(1885-86), buried his influence in Boulangism, 
fled in 1889 to London, returned to Paris in 
1895, and was an active anti-Dreyfusard. 
He died June 30, 1913. See his Adventures of 
f 71 V Life (trans. 1896). 

ROCHEFOUCAULD. See La Rochefou¬ 
cauld- 

rOCHEJACQUELEIN. See Laroche- 

JACQUELEIN. 

ROCHESTER, John 'Wilmot, Earl of (1647- 
1680), English courtier and poet, was born at 
Ditchley, Oxfordshire, and was educated at 
Burford school and Wadham College, Oxford. 
He travelled in France and Italy, and then 
repaired to court, where his handsome person 
and lively wit made him a prominent figure. 
In 1665 he showed conspicuous courage 
against the Dutch. He is said to have been a 
patron of the actress Elizabeth Barry (q.v.), 
and of several poets. With his friend 
Windham, he had engaged that, ‘ if either of 
them died, he should appear and give the 
other notice of the future state, if there was 
any Windham was killed, but did not 
disturb the rest of his friend, who now 
plunged into a life of the grossest debauchery 
and buffoonery, yet wrote excellent letters, 
personal satires, bacchanalian and amatory 
songs, and verses too often obscene and 
licentious. At the last he was moved to 
repentance by Bishop Burnet (see Burnet’s 
Fassages of the Life and Death of John, Earl of 
Rochester, 1680), and died July 26, 1680. 
Among the best of his poems are imitations 
of Horace and Boileau, Verses to Lord 
Mulgrave, and Verses upon Nothing. See 
Hayward’s edition of his Works (1926), and 
studies by Prinz (Leipzig, 1927) and Williams 
(1935), and The Rochester-Savile Letters (ed. 
Wilson 1941). 

ROCHESTER, Viscount. See Overbury- 

ROCKEFELLER, John Davison (1839-1937), 
American millionaire monopolist and philan¬ 
thropist, born at Richford, New York, in 
1857 was clerk in a commission house and 
then in a small oil-refinery at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and after 1875 by his Standard Oil Company, 
founded with his brother William (1841- 
1922), secured control of the oil trade of 
America. He gave over 500 million dollars 
in aid of medical research, universities. 
Baptist churches, the Rockefeller Foundation 
being established in 1913 ‘to promote the 
well-being of mankind throughout the world’. 
His son John Davison, 2nd (1874- ), was 

chairman of the Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research. One of the latter’s sons. 
Nelson Aldrich (1908- ), was elected 
Governor of New York State in 1958. See 
study by W. H. Allen (1930). 

ROCEINGHAM, Charles Watson Wentworth, 
Marquis of (1730-82), English statesman, in 
1750 was created Earl of Malton and suc¬ 


ceeded his father as second Marquis. In 
1751 he was made K.G.; but, opposing the 
policy of Bute, was dismissed from his 
appointments in 1762. As leader of the Whig 
Opposition, he was in 1765 called on to form 
his first ministry. He repealed the Stamp 
Act, and would have done more for progress 
but for court intrigues and the defection of 
the Duke of Grafton. He resigned in 1766, 
and for sixteen years opposed Lord North 
and the ruinous policy that lost America. 
He again became premier in March 1782, but 
died four months later. See Memoirs by the 
Earl of Albemarle (1852). 

ROCKSTRO, William Smith (1823-95), 
English organist, composer and authority on 
old music, was born at North Cheam, Surrey. 
He composed songs, madrigals and piano 
works, and wrote a Life of Handel, histories 
of music, and text-books on harmony and 
counterpoint. 

ROD, Edouard, rod (1857-1910), Swiss writer, 
born at Nyon in Vaud, studied at Lausanne, 
Bonn and Berlin, was professor at Geneva, 
and settled in Paris. Among his thirty works 
—Zolaistic, pessimistic, optimistic, &c.—are 
La Chute de Miss Topsy (1882), La Course 
d la mart (1885), Le Sens de la vie (1889), 
Le Dernier Refuge (1896) and Les Unis 
(1909). 

RODBERTUS, Johann Karl (1805-75), Ger¬ 
man economist, founder of scientific social¬ 
ism, was the son of a Greifswald professor, 
held law appointments under the Prussian 
government, but in 1836 settled down on his 
estate. In 1848 he entered the Prussian 
National Assembly, and for a fortnight was 
minister of Education; in 1849 he carried the 
Frankfurt _ constitution. He held that the 
socialistic ideal will work itself out gradually 
according to the natural laws of change and 
progress. The state will then own all land 
and capital, and superintend the distribution 
of all products of labour. See studies by 
E. Conner (1899) and Thier, Lassalle and 
Wagner (1930). 

RODD, Sir James Rennell. See R.ennell of 
Rodd. 

RODERIC, the last Visigoth king of Spain, 
was defeated by the Moors beside the 
Guadalete, July 711, was killed in or drowned 
after the battle (if there was such a battle), or 
escaped and survived till 713. 

RODGERS, (1) John (1771-1838), American 
sailor, born in Maryland, in 1798 entered the 
U.S. navy, and in 1805 he extorted treaties 
from Tripoli and Tunis, and in the war with 
Britain took twenty-three prizes. 

(2) John (1812-82), American sailor, son of 
(1), in 1863 captured the Confederate ironclad 
Atlanta, and became rear-admiral and (1877) 
superintendent of the U.S. naval observatory. 
See Memoir by Prof. J. Russell (1882). 

(3) Richard. See Hammerstein (2). 

RODIN, (Franipois) Auguste (Rene), ro-di 

(1840-1917), French sculptor, was born in 
Paris, November 12, 1840, the son of a clerk. 
After three unsuccessful attempts to enter the 
ificole des Beaux Arts, from 1864 (the year in 
wliich he produced his first great work, 
VHomme au nez cassd) until 1875 he wmrked 
in Paris and Brussels under the sculptors 
Barye, Carrier-Belleuse and Van Rasbourg, 
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collaborating with the latter in some of the 
decorations for the Brussels Bourse. In 1875 
he travelled in Italy, studying the work of 
Donatello, Michelangelo and others, and m 
1877 made a tour of the French cathedrals; 
much later, in 1914, he published Les 
Cathedrales de la France. The Italian 
masters and the Gothic cathedrals both 
influenced Rodin’s work considerably, as did 
his interest in the ancient Greeks, but the 
greatest influence on him was the current 
trend of Romanticism. This prolific impres¬ 
sionist sculptor, who said pf his work that it 
glorified ‘the latent heroism of all natural 
movement found his expression in the 
varying surfaces and degree of finish of hts 
works, thus producing in sculpture of the 
most dramatic and imaginative conception the 
Impressionist painter’s effects of light and 
shade. In 1877 Rodin exhibited anony¬ 
mously at the Paris Salon the highly contro¬ 
versial VAge d^airain., the sculptor of which 
was accused of taking the cast from a living 
man, and in 1879 he exhibited the more 
highly developed Saint Jean Baptiste. The 
great Porte de Penfer, inspired by Dante’s 
Inferno., was commissioned for the Musee des 
arts decoratifs in 1880, and during the next 
thirty years Rodin was primarily engaged on 
the 186 figures for these bronze doors. Many 
of his works were originally conceived as 
part of the design of the doors, among them 
Le Baiser (1898) and Ugolin, both in the 
Luxembourg, SLud Le Penseur (1904), in front 
of the Pantheon in Paris. From 1886 to 1895 
he worked on Les Bourgeois de Calais, there 
being replicas in London, at the Victoria 
Tower Gardens and in Paris, of the original 
monument in Calais. His statues include 
those of Victor Hugo (1897) and Balzac 
(1898), the latter being refused recognition 
by the Societe des gens de lettres who had 
commissioned it; and among his portrait 
busts are those of Madame Rodin, Bastien- 
Lepage, Puvis de Chavannes, Victor Hugo 
and Bernard Shaw. His works are repre¬ 
sented in the Musee Rodin, Paris, in the 
Rodin Museum, Philadelphia, and in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, where 
there is a collection of his bronzes which he 
presented to the British nation in 1914. He 
died at Meudon near Paris, November 17, 
1917. See monographs by L. Benedite 
(Eng. trans. 1926), S. Story (new ed. 1951) 
and J. Cladel (new ed. 1953). 

RODNEY, George Brydges Rodney, 1st Baron 
(1719-92), English sailor, born in London of 
an old Somersetshire family, entered the navy 
in 1732, was made lieutenant in 1739, in 
1742 post-captain, and in 1747 had a brilliant 
share in Hawke’s victory of October 14. 
Governor of Newfoundland 1748--52, in 
1757 he served under Hawke in the futile 
expedition against Rochefort, and in 1758 
under Boscawen at Louisburg. In 1759 as 
rear-admiral he commanded the squadron 
which bombarded Havre and destroyed the 
flotilla for the invasion of England. In 1761 
he was appointed commander-in-chief on the 
Leeward Islands station, where in 1762 he 
captured Martinique, St Lucia and Grenada. 
A vice-admiral (1763) and baronet (1764), 
he was in 1765 appointed governor of 


Greenwich Hospital, but in 1771 was recalled 
to active service, and sent out as commander- 
in-chief at Jamaica. In 1774 he returned to 
England, and wms on half-pay till 1779 
when, again commander-in-chief at the 
Leeward Islands, he put to sea with a power¬ 
ful squadron for the relief of Gibraltar. L 
January 1780 he captured a Spanish convoy 
off Cape Finisterre. Passing Cape St Vincent 
on the 16th he met the Spanish squadron 
and took seven ships out of eleven. L 
February he sailed for the West Indies, and 
in April and May fought three indecisive 
engagements with a French fleet. Now a 
K.B., he in January 1781 seized the Dutch 
settlements. In December he again sailed 
for the West Indies, off Dominica sighted the 
French fleet under De Grasse, and on A.pril 
12, 1782, captured seven ships and De Grasse 
himself, a victory of which the full extent 
was not realized by the new administration 
in England until after Admiral Pigot had 
been sent out to supersede Rodney. On his 
return to England, however, Rodney was 
raised to the peerage and received the thanks 
of parliament and a pension of £2000. He 
thereafter lived in retirement until his death 
in Hanover Square, May 24, 1792. See Lives 
by Mundy (1830) and Hannay (1891). 
RODO, Jos^ Enrique, ro-TUo' (1872-1917), 
Uruguayan writer and critic, born at Monte¬ 
video, wrote in Spanish Ariel, in which he 
stresses the importance of spiritual as com¬ 
pared with materialistic values, and other 
philosophical essays, such as Motives de 
Proteo and El Mirador del Prospero. 

ROE, (1) Edward Payson (1838-88), American 
clergyman and novelist, born in New Wind¬ 
sor, N.Y., became chaplain in the volunteer 
service (1862-65), and afterwards pastor of a 
Presbyterian church at Highland Falls. The 
Chicago fire of 1871 furnished him with a 
subject for his first novel, Barriers Burned 
Away (1872), whose success led him to resign 
his pastorate in 1874. See memoirs and 
reminiscences by his sister (1899). 

(2) Sir Thomas (c. 1580-1644), English 
diplomat, bom at Low Leyton, near Wan- 
stead, studied at Magdalen, Oxford, and, 
after holding court appointments, was 
knighted in 1605, and sent as a political agent 
to the West Indies, Guiana and Brazil. M,P. 
for Tamworth (1614), in 1615-19 he was 
ambassador to the Great Mogul Jahangir at 
Agra, to the Porte in 1621-28, and afterwards 
to Germany. See the journal of his mission 
to Agra (new ed. 1921). 

ROEBUCK, (1) John (1718-94), English 
inventor, grandfather of (2), was born in 
Sheffield, studied at Edinburgh, and gradu¬ 
ated M.D. at Leyden. He gave up his prac¬ 
tice in Birmingham to return to chemistp^ 
research, which led to improvements in 
methods of refining precious metals and in 
die production of chemicals. In 1759 he 
founded in Stirlingshire the Carron iron¬ 
works, and later was a friend and patron of 
James Watt (q.v.). 

(2) John Arthur (1802-79), British politician, 
grandson of (1), was born at Madras but 
brought up in Canada. Coming to England 
in 1824, and called to the bar in 1831, in 1832 
he became Radical member for Bath. He 
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represented Sheffield 1849-68, and again from 
1874 till his death at Westminster. His 
motion for inquiring into the state of 
the army before Sevastopol overthrew the 
Aberdeen administration (1855). He sup¬ 
ported Beaconsfield’s policy during the 
Eastern crisis in 1877-78, and in 1879 was 
made a P.C. He wrote Colonies of England 
(1849) and History of the Whig Ministry of 
1830 (1852). See Leader’s edition of his 
Life and Letters (1897). 

ROEMER, Olaos, ra'mer (1644-1710), 
Danish astronomer, was bora at Aarhus, 
Jutland, and became professor of Astronomy 
at Conenhagen. He discovered the finite 
velocity of light, which he measured by 
observing the time-variations in the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites. He erected the earliest 
practical transit instrument. 

ROGER, rofer, Fr. ro-zhay, name of two 
Norman counts of Sicily, one of whom 
became king: 

Roger I (1031-1101), joined his ffamous 
brother, Robert Guiscard (q.v.), in South 
Italy, and helped him to conquer Calabria. 
In 1060 he was invited to Sicily to fight against 
the Saracens, and took Messina. Everywhere 
the Normans were welcomed as deliverers 
from the Moslem yoke; in 1071 the Saracen 
capital, Palermo, was captured, and Robert 
made Roger count of Sicily. After Robert’s 
death (1085) Roger succeeded to his Italian 
possessions, and became the head of the 
Norman power in southern Europe. 

Roger II (1095-1154), second son of (1), 
became count of Sicily, his mother at first 
acting as regent. On the death (1127) of 
the Duke of Apulia, grandson of Robert 
Guiscard, his duchy passed to Roger, w^ho 
thereupon welded Sicily and South Italy into 
a strong Norman kingdom, of wdiich he was 
crowned king by Anacletus the antipope in 
1130. He next added to his dominions Capua 
(1136), Naples and the Abruzzi (1140). In 
1139 he took prisoner Pope Innocent II, with 
whom he concluded a bargain. Innocent 
recognizing him as king of Sicily, whilst 
Roger aclraowledgcd Innocent and held his 
kingdom as a fief of the Holy See. The 
Byzantine emperor Manuel having insulted 
his ambassador, Roger’s admiral ravaged 
the coasts of Dalmatia and Epirus, took 
Corfu, and plundered Corinth and Athens 
(1146). He carried off silkworkers, and 
introduced that industry into Sicily. Finally 
(1147), Roger won Tripoli, Tunis and 
Algeria. His court was one of the most 
magnificent in Europe, and his government 
was firm and enlightened. 

ROGER-DUCASSE, Jean Jules Aimabie, 
ro-zhay-dii-kas (1873-1954), French com¬ 
poser, was born and died in Bordeaux. He 
studied under Faure, in 1909 was appointed 
inspector of singing to Paris schools, and in 
1935 succeeded Dukas at the Paris Conser¬ 
vatoire. His works include piano pieces, an 
opera, Cantegril (1931), choral works, and 
orchestral pieces. See French study by L. 
Ceillier (Paris 1920). 

ROGER OF HOVEDON, English chronicler, 
was probably born at Howden in Yorkshire, 
and died about 1201, with which year his 
Latin Chronicle ends. It was edited by 


Stubbs (Rolls Series, 1868-71) and translated 
by Riley (1853). 

ROGER OF WENDOVER (d. 1236), prior of 
the Benedictine monastery of St Albans, 
revised and carried on the abbey chronicle, 
enlarged later by Matthew Paris (q.v.). 

ROGERS, (1) Bernard (1893- ), American 

composer, born in New York. He studied 
under Ernest Bloch and Nadia Boulanger, 
and lived for a time in England, before 
becoming a professor of Composition at the 
Eastman School of Music. An amateur 
painter, he wrote much music which is 
pictorial in intention, and he composes 
mainly for orchestra in classical forms. His 
works include two operas, The Marriage of 
Aude (1931) and The Warrior (1944), four 
symphonies, an oratorio, The Passion (1941- 
1942), and cantatas on Biblical subjects. 

(2) Claude (1907- ), English artist, born in 
London, studied at the Slade School, and 
with Victor Pasmore and William Coldstream 
founded the Euston Road School in 1937. 
His work is represented in the Tate Gallery. 

(3) James Edwin Thorold (1823-90), English 
economist, born at West Meon, Hampshire, 
became professor of Political Economy at 
Oxford 1862-67, but made so many enemies 
by his outspoken zeal for reforms that he was 
not re-elected till 1888. An advanced Liberal, 
he represented Southwark 1880-85, and 
Bermondsey 1885-86. He wrote many works 
on economics. 

(4) John (1505-55), English Marian proto- 
martyr, born near Birmingham, was a 
London rector 1532-34, and at Antwerp and 
Wittenberg embraced the Reformed doc¬ 
trines. He prepared the revised translation 
called ‘Matthew’s Bible’ in 1537, and, 
returning to England in 1548, preached at 
St Paul’s Cross in 1553, just after Mary’s 
accession, against Romanism, and was 
burned February 4, 1555. See Life by J. L. 
Chester (1861). 

(5) Randolph (1825-92), American sculptor, 
resident in Rome, was born at Waterloo, 
N.Y. His statues include Ruth (Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New York) and Lincoln 
(Philadelphia). 

(6) Samuel (1763-1855), English poet, bom 
at Stoke-Newington, at sixteen or seventeen 
entered his father’s bank, in 1784 was taken 
into partnership, and in 1793 became head 
of the firm. In 1781 he contributed essays 
to the Gentleman'*s Magazine, next year wrote 
a comic opera, and in 1786 published An Ode 
to Superstition. In 1792 appeared The 
Pleasures of Memory, on which his poetical 
fame was chiefly based (19th ed. 1816). 
There follow^ed An Epistle to a Friend (Richard 
Sharp, 1798), the fragmentary Voyage of 
Columbus (1812), Jacqueline (1814, bound up 
with Byron’s Lara), and the ‘ inimitable ’ 
Italy (1822-28). The last, in blank verse, 
proved a monetary failure; but the loss was 
recouped by the splendid edition of it and his 
earlier poems, brought out at a cost of 
£15,000 (1830-34), with 114 illustrations by 
Turner and Stothard. In 1803, with £5000 a 
year, he withdrew from the bank as a sleeping 
partner, and settled down to bachelor life at 
22 St James’s Place, to cultivate his muse and 
caustic wit, to raise breakfast-giving to a fine 
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art, to make little tours at home and on the 
Continent, and to gather an art-collection 
which sold at his death for £50,000. He 
made a good use of his riches, for he was 
quietly generous to Moore and Campbell, and 
other unknown ones. But with the kindest 
heart he had so unkind a tongue that ‘ melo¬ 
dious Rogers ’ is better remembered today 
by a few ill-natured sayings than by his 
poetry, which, chaste though it be, .^rid 
elegant and cultured, is dead and mummined. 
There is not much more to tell of him—the 
bank-robbery (£47,000, 1844); the P/offer 
by Prince Albert of the laureateship (1850); 
the street accident—knocking down by a 
carriage (1850)—which crippled him; and his 
death, December 18, 1855. See Dyce s 
Table-talk of Samuel Rogers (1856); Recol¬ 
lections by Rogers, edited by his nephew 
William Sharpe (1859); v/orks by Clayden 
(1887, 1889) and Roberts (1910); the 

Reminiscences and Table-talk, ed. Powell 
(1903) and C. P. Barbier, Samuel Rogers ami 
William Gilpin (1959), 

(7) Woodes (d. 1732), English navigator, 
led a privateering expedition against the 
Spanish (1708-11) which took off Alexander 
Selkirk (q.v.) from Juan Fernandez island 
and on his successful return wrote Voyage 
round the World (1712). As governor of the 
Bahamas (1718-21, 1729-32) he suppressed 
piracy, founded a House of Assembly and 
resisted Spanish attacks. 

ROGET, Peter Mark, ro-zhay (1779-1869), 
English scholar and physician, son oT a 
Huguenot minister, became physician to the 
Manchester Infirmary in 1804; physician to 
the Northern Dispensary, London, in 1808, 
F.R.S. (1815), and its secretary 1827-49; 
Fullerian professor of Physiology at the 
Royal Institution 1833-36; and an original 
member of senate of London Lfniversity. 
He wrote On Animal and Vegetable Physiology 
(Bridgewater Treatise, 1834); and his 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 
(1852) reached a 28th edition in his lifetime. 
ROGIER VAjSf DER WEYDEN. See Weyden 
ROHAN-GIE, Henri, Due de, ro-a-zhee-ay 
(1579-1638), Prince of Leon, born at the 
chateau of Blain in Brittany, was a favourite 
of Henry IV, and in 1605 married the daughter 
of Sully. After the king’s murder he became 
a Huguenot leader. On the surrender of La 
Rochelle (1628) a price was set on his head, 
and he made his way to_ Veriice, but soon 
after was summoned by Richelieu to serve his 
king in the Valtelline, out of which he drove 
Imperialists and Spaniards. He next served 
under Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, but died in 
1638 of a wound received at Rheinfelden. 
See his Mdmoires (1630 and 1738), and works 
by Fauvelet du Toe (1667), Schybergson 
(1880), Lagarde (1884), Laugel (1889), and 
Veraguth (German, 1894), and the Edinburgh 
Review for April 1890. 

ROHAN-GUfiMENEE, Louis Ren 6 Edouard, 
Prince de, rd-a-gay-may-nay (1734-1803), 
French cardinal, embraced the clerical life 
in spite of dissolute morals, and became 
coadjutor to his uncle the Bishop of Stras¬ 
bourg. In 1772 he was sent as minister to 
Vienna, but injured himself at the French 
court by slanderous gossip about Marie 


Antoinette, and was recalled in 1774. H 
1778 he received a cardinal’s hat, and in '1779 
became Bishop of Strasbourg. Flis eagerness 
to recover his footing at court made him an 
easy prey to Cagliostro and the adventuress 
Lamotte, and their forgeries and personations 
made him purchase the famous Diamond 
Necklace for the queen. When the plot was 
discovered he was sent to the Bastille, but 
was acquitted by the Parlement of Paris 
May 31, 1786. He was elected to the States- 
general in 1789, but refused to take the oath 
to the constitution in 1791, retiring to the 
German part of his diocese, where he died 
See works cited at Lamotte (2). 

ROHLFS, Gerhard, rolfs (1831-96), German 
explorer, born at Vegesack near Bremen 
studied medicine, and joined (1855) the 
Foreign Legion in Algeria. He travelled 
through Morocco (1861-62), and was 
plundered and left for dead in the Sahara. 
From 1864 he travelled widely in North 
Africa, the Sahara and Nigeria, and, com¬ 
missioned by the German emperor, undertook 
expeditions to Wadai (1878) and Abyssinia 
(1885). He wrote books about his travels. 
ROHM, Ernst, ram (1887-1934), German 
soldier, politician and Nazi leader, early a 
supporter of Hitler, was organizer and com¬ 
mander of the storm-troopers, and as such 
was executed on Hiller’s orders in June 
1934. 

ROHMER, Sax, pseud, of Arthur Sarsfield 
Ward, rd'mer (1886-1959), English author of 
mystery stories, was born in Birmingham. 
Early interested in things Egyptian, he found 
literary fame with his sinister, sardonic, 
Oriental villain, Fii Manchu, whose doings 
were told in many spine-chilling talcs of the 
East, including Dr Fu Manchu (1913), The 
Yellow Cdaw (1915), Moon of Madness (1927) 
and Re-enter Fu Manchu (1957). 
ROKITANSKY, Karl, Baron von (1804-78), 
Austrian physician, born in Koniggratz, 
professor 1834-75 of Pathological Anatomy 
at Vienna, wrote the great Handbuch dsr 
pathologischen Anatomic (1842-46; trans. 
1849-52). 

ROKOSSOVSKY, Konstantin, -sof'ski (1896- 
), Russian soldier, born in Warsaw of 
Polish descent, served in the first World 
War in the tsarist army, and joined the Red 
Guards in 1917. In the second World War 
he was one of the defenders of Moscow, 
played a leading part in the battle of Stalin¬ 
grad, recaptured Orel and Warsaw, and led 
the Russian race for Berlin. In 1944 he was 
promoted marshal of the Soviet Union, and 
at the end of the war Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery presented him with the Order of the 
Bath (K.C.B.). In 1949 he was appointed 
Polish minister of defence, a post he was 
made to resign when Gomulka became 
Premier in November 1956. He then 
became a deputy-minister of defence of the 
Soviet Union, and in 1957 he was appointed 
to a military command in Transcaucasia. 
ROLAND, ro-la (acc. to tradition d. 778), 
hero of the Chanson de Roland (11th century) 
and most celebrated of the Paladins of 
Charlemagne, was the nephew of Chpte- 
magne, and the ideal of a Christian Imight. 
The only evidence for his historical existence 
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is one (doubtfully genuine) passage in Ein¬ 
hard’s Life of Charlemagne^ which refers to 
Roland as having fallen at Roncesvalles. 
Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato and Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso depart widely from the old 
traditions. 

ROLAND DE LA PLATifiRE, Jean Marie, 
ro-la de la pla-lyayr (1734-93), French 
statesman, bom near Villefranche-sur-Sadne, 
February 18, 1734, had risen to be inspector 
of manufactures at Amiens, when in 1775 he 
made the acquaintance of Marie Jeanne 
Phllpon (1754-93), the daughter of an en¬ 
graver, whom he married in February 1780. 
By Lyons Roland was sent in 1791 to Paris 
to watch the interests of the municipality; 
and there Madame Roland became the queen 
of a coterie of young and eloquent enthusiasts 
that included all the leaders of the Gironde, 
such as Brissot, Petion and Francois Buzot 
(1760-94). In March 1792 Roland became 
minister of the Interior, but was dismissed 
three months later for a remonstrance to the 
king. He was recalled after the king’s re¬ 
moval to the Temple, made himself hateful 
to the Jacobins by his protests against the 
September massacres, and took part in the 
last struggle of the Girondists. It was then 
that the friendship between Madame Roland 
and Buzot grew into love, but she sacrificed 
passion to duty. On May 31, 1793, the 
Twenty-two were proscribed. Roland had 
been arrested, but escaped and fled to Rouen; 
Buzot and others fled to Caen to organize 
insurrection, but in vain; next day Madame 
Roland was carried to the Abbaye. Set at 
liberty two days later, she was arrested anew 
and taken to Sainte-Pelagie. During her five 
months in prison she wrote her unfinished 
Memoires, in which we have a serene and 
delightful revelation of her youth, though she 
is best and most natural in her letters. On 
November 8, 1793, she was guillotined. Two 
days later her husband committed suicide with 
his sword near Rouen. See book by U. 
Pope-Hennessy (1917). 

ROLLAND, Romaifi, ro-la (1866-1944), 
French author, born in Clamecy, Nievre, 
studied in Paris and at the French School 
in Rome, and in 1895 gained his doctorate of 
letters with a thesis on early opera, VHistoire 
de Vopira en Europe avant Lulli et Scarlatti\ 
a number of dramatic works written at this 
time won comparatively little success. In 
1910 he became professor of the History of 
Music at the Sorbonne, and in the same 
year published Beethoven^ the first of many 
biographical works including lives of 
Michelangelo (1906), Handel (1910), Tolstoy 
(1911) and Gandhi (1924). His ten-volume 
novel Jean Christophe, the hero of which is a 
musician, was written between 1904 and 
1912, and in 1915 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature. During the first World 
War he aroused unpopularity by his writings, 
out of Switzerland, showing a pacifist 
attitude; these were published in 1915 as 
Au-dessus de la melde. He lived in Switzer¬ 
land until 1938, completing a series of plays 
upon the French Revolution, several novels, 
and a further study of Beethoven, as well as 
numerous pieces of music criticism. On his 
return to France he became a mouthpiece of 


the opposition to Fascism and Naziism, and 
his later works contain much political and 
social writing. See books by S. Zweig 
(1921), M. Descotes (Paris 1948) and R 
Arcos (Paris 1950). 

ROLLE, I^ichard. See Hampole. 
ROLLESTON, George, rol'sten (1829-81), 
English physician, born near Rotherham’ 
elected Linacre professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology at Oxford in 1860, is known for 
his Forms of Animal Life (1876) and for his 
dissertation on craniology in Greenwell’s 
British Barrows (1877). 

ROLLIN, ro-li, (1) Charles (1661-1741), 
French historian, born in Paris, was author 
of Traite des Etudes (1726-31), Histoire 
ancienne (1730—38) and Histoire romaine 
(1738-48). He lost the rectorship of Paris 
university (1720) and other academic posts 
through his Jansenist sympathies. 

(2) Ledru. See Ledru-Rollin. 

ROLLO, or Ron (c. 860—c. 932), leader of a 
band of Northmen, secured from Charles the 
Simple in 912 a large district on condition of 
being baptized and becoming Charles’s 
vassal. This grant was the nucleus of the 
duchy of Normandy. William the Con¬ 
queror’s ancestor, Rollo is probably the same 
as Rolf the Ganger, a Norwegian chief 
outlawed by Harold Haarfager about 872. 
ROLLOCK, Robert, rol'ek (c. 1555-99), 

born at Powis near Stirling, in 1583 became 
first regent, in 1585 first principal, of Edin¬ 
burgh University. He wrote Latin com- 
^^nt^ries. See Masson’s Edinburgh Sketches 

ROLLS, Charles Stewart, rolz (1877-1910), 
automobilist and aeronaut, was born in Lon¬ 
don, the third son of the 1 st Baron Llangattock. 
Educated at Eton and Cambridge, from 1895 
he experimented with the earliest motor-cars 
and combined with F. H. Royce (q.v.) for 
their production. In 1906 he crossed the 
English Channel by balloon, and in 1910 
made a double crossing by aeroplane. He 
lost his life in a crash soon afterwards. See 
H. F. Morriss, Two Brave Brothers (1929), 
and study by L. Meynell (1955). 

ROLVAAG, Ole Edvart, roVvahg {1^16-1931), 
Arnerican author, born at Donna, Norway, 
emigrated to America, becoming an American 
citizen in 1910. Writing in Norwegian, he 
published in 1912 his Letters from America^ 
and his best-lcnown novel, translated as 
Giants in the Earth (1927), dealing with the 
life of Norwegian settlers in South Dakota 
in the 1870s, was followed by Peder Victorious 
(1929) and Their Fathers'* God (1931). See 
biography by Jorgenson and Solum (1939). 
ROMAINS, Jules, ro-mi, pseud, of Louis 
Farigoule (1885- ), French writer, born at 

Saint-Julien Chapteuil, after graduating in 
both science and literature at the Ecole 
Normale Superieure, taught in various 
lycees. In 1908 his poems, Lm Vie unanime, 
established his name and, along with his 
Manuel de Deification (1910), the unanimist 
school. He remained prominent in French 
literature, and was from 1936 to 1941 
president of the International P.E.N. Club. 
His works include the book of poems Odes et 
Prieres (1913), the dramas UArmde dans la 
ville (1911), Knock, ou Le Triomphe de la 
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midecine (1923), his most successful play, and 
the novels Mort de quelqu^un {Death of a 
Nobody; 1911), and the great cycle Les 
Hommes de bonne volontd in 27 volumes 
(1932-47). He published Une Femme 
singuliire in 1957. 

ROMAN, Johan Helmich, roo'man (1694- 
1758), Swedish composer of the baroque era, 
twice visited England, where he met Handel, 
Geminiani and other leading figures in con¬ 
temporary music, travelled in France and 
Italy, and in 1745 was appointed Intendent of 
music to the Swedish court. His composi¬ 
tions, which include symphonies, concerti 
grossi, trio sonatas, a Swedish Mass, settings 
in the vernacular of the Psalms, and occa¬ 
sional music, show the influence of the Italian 
style and, less markedly, of Handel and the 
French and North German schools. 
RO^IANES, George John, ro-mah'neez (1818- 
1894), British naturalist, born at Kings on, 
Canada. While at Cambridge University he 
formed a friendship with Darwin, and he 
powerfully reinforced his master’s arguments 
in his Croonian, Fullerian and other lectures, 
and in his various works— Animal Intelligence 
(1881), Scientific Evidences of Organic 
Evolution (1881), &c. He was elected an 
F.R.S. in 1879, married in that year, removed 
in 1890 to Oxford, and died there in 1894. 
Originally a defiant agnostic or sceptic, he 
was latterly a devout, if not wholly orthodox, 
Christian. See Life by his wife (1896). 
ROMANINO, Girolamo (1485-1566), Italian 
religious painter, was born and died at 
Brescia, and worked in Padua, Venice and 
Cremona. See Pater’s Miscellaneous Studies 
(1895). 

ROMANO, Giulio. See Giuuo. 

ROMANOV, ro-ma'nof, a family that origin¬ 
ally emigrated from (Slavonic) Prussia to the 
principality of Moscow. Its head, Michael, 
was elected tsar by the other Russian boyars 
in 1613, and the tsardom became hereditary 
in his house till in 1762, on the death of the 
Tsaritsa Elizabeth, the Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, son of Peter the Great’s daughter, 
succeeded as Peter III. Later tsars (till the 
1917 revolution) were descended from him 
and his wife, Catharine 11. 

ROMILLY, Sir Samuel (1757-1818), English 
lawyer and law reformer, was born in Lon¬ 
don, the son of a watchmaker of Huguenot 
descent. At twenty-one he entered Gray’s 
Inn, and found his chief employment in 
Chancery practice. In 1790 he published an 
able pamphlet on the French Revolution. 
Appointed solicitor-general in 1806, and 
knighted, he entered parliament and perti¬ 
naciously set himself to mitigate the severity 
of the criminal law. He shared in the anti- 
slavery agitation, and opposed the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act and the spy system. 
He committed suicide three days after his 
wife’s death. See his Speeches (1820), 
Memoirs (1840), and a book by C. G. Oakes 
(1935). His second son, John, Baron 
Romilly (1802-74), was made solicitor- 
general in 1848, attorney-general in 1850, 
master of the Rolls in 1851, and a baron in 
1866. 

ROMMEL, Erwin (1891-1944), German 
field-marshal, bom at Heidenheim, educated 
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at Tubingen University, fought in the 1914-18 
war, winning Germany’s highest decoration 
the Pour le mdrite, in the Izonzo battle of 
1917. An instructor at the Dresden Military 
Academy, Rommel was an early Nazi 
sympathizer. He commanded Hitler’s head 
quarters guard during the Austrian, Sudeten- 
land and Czech occupations and throughout 
the Polish campaign. Leading a Panzer 
Division during the 1940 invasion of France 
he displayed such drive and initiative that he 
was promoted to command the Afrika 
Corps, where his spectacular successes against 
the attenuated 8th Army earned him the 
sobriquet of the ‘ Desert Fox ’ and the 
unstinted admiration of his opponents 
Rusd and brilliantly opportunist, and with a 
talent for improvization extremely rare in 
the German, his chief defect was a tendency 
to desert his headquarters in action for ‘up 
forward and thus lose control of the battle. 
Eventually driven into retreat by a strongly 
reinforced 8th Army, he was withdrawn—a 
sick man—from North Africa at Mussolini’s 
insistence, the Duce believing that ‘the 
Italian generals do better ’ (Goebbels 
Diaries). Hitler consoled him with the 
award of the Knight’s Cross with diamonds; 
subsequently appointing him to an Army 
Corps command in France. His association 
with the plot against the Fuehrer’s life 
brought him the choice between court- 
martial and the firing squad, and suicide. 
Fie chose to die by self-administered poison, 
thus preserving his estate for his family. See 
Rommel, Young (1950) and The Rommel 
Papers (1953). 

ROMNEY, George, rom'ni or rum'ni (1734- 
1802), English painter, born at Dalton-in- 
Furness, Lancashire, worked for ten years 
at his father’s trade of cabinetmaker. In 
1755 he was articled to a ‘ Count ’ Steele at 
Kendal to be taught ‘ the art or science of a 
painter’; in 1756 married Mary Abbot of 
Kirkland; in 1757 set up as a portrait- 
painter; and in 1762 came up to London, 
leaving behind wife, boy and baby girl, 
because, it is said, Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
told him that art and marriage do not mix. 
Of Romney’s next thirty-five years there is 
little to record beyond his two visits to 
France (1764; 1790) and his two years’ 
residence in Italy (1773-75), after which, for 
twenty-two years, he lived in Cavendish 
Square, and slaved at his art, which so far 
rewarded him that in 1786 he made by 
portrait-painting 3500 guineas. Lady Hamil¬ 
ton (q.v.) he painted in fully thirty characters. 
Sensibility, Miss Sneyd as Serena, and The 
Parson's Daughter are also well known. In 
1799, nearly mad and quite desolate, Romney 
returned to Kendal to his wife, who received 
him charitably and nursed him with devotion 
until his death in 1802. See, besides the 
memoirs by Flayley (1809) and his son, the 
Rev. John Romney (1830), the Lives by 
Hilda Gamlin (1894), Ward and Roberts 
(1904), and Flenderson (1922); also works 
by Lord Ronald Gower (1882, 1904), 
Chamberlain (1911) and Lloyd (1917). 
ROMULUS, rom'yoo-lus, legendary founder 
and first king of Rome, son by Mars of Rhea 
Silvia, the daughter of King Numitor of Alba 
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ROMULUS 

Longa, was with his twin-brother Remus 
exDOsed by a usurping uncle, but was suckled 
bv a she-wolf. In 753 b.c. he founded his 
city on the Tiber, and in 716 was carried up 
to heaven in a chariot of fire. 

ROMULUS AUGUSTUS. See AuGUsi^us. 
RONALD, orig- Russell, Sir Landon (1873- 
1938) English conductor, composer and 
nianist, was a son of Henry Russell, the song- 
writer He toured with Melba, conducted the 
New Symphony Orchestra, notably in Elgar, 
Strauss and Tchaikovsky, was. prmci^l of 
the Guildhall School of Music (1910-37), 
wrote many songs, including ‘ Down m me 
Forest Something stirred and was knighted 
in 1922. See his autobiographical Variations 
on a Personal Theme (1922) and Myself and 

RC)NALDS, Sir Francis (1788-1873), English 
inventor, a London merchant’s son, m 1816 
fitted up in his garden at Hammersmith an 
electric telegraph. His offer of the invention 
to the Admiraltv was refused; he published 
a description of it in 1823. He also invented 
(1845) a system of automatic photographic 
registration for meteorological instruments. 
He was made superintendent of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Observatory at Kew in 1843, F.R.S. 
in 1844, and knighted in 1871. 

RONDELET, Guillaume, ro-de-lay (1507-66), 
French naturalist and physician, was bom at 
Montpellier, where he became in 1545 
professor of Medicine, and published two 
important works (1544 and 1555) on aquatic 
animals of the Mediterranean. 

RONSARD, Pierre de, rd-sahr (1524-85), 
French poet, born at the Chateau de la 
Possonniere in Vendome, Septeml^r 11, 
served the Dauphin and the Due d’Orle^s 
as page, and accompanied James V with his 
bride, Marie de Lorraine, to Scotland, where 
he stayed three years. Becoming deaf, he 
abandoned arms for letters, and studied 
under the great humanist Jean Dorat, at 
first with his future fellow member of the 
Pleiade, Jean Antoine de Balf at the house 
of his father the scholar and diplomat 
Lazare de Balf, and later at the College de 
Coqueret, where du Bellay and Belleau 
(qq.v.) joined them. His seven years o 
study bore its first fruit in the Odes (1550), 
which excited violent opposition from the 
older national school. In 1552 appeared his 
Amours, a collection of Petrarchian sonnets, 
followed by his Bocage (1554), his Hymnes 
(1555), the conclusion of his Amours (1556), 
and the first collected edition of his poetry 
(1560). He subsequently wrote two bitter 
reflections on the political and economic state 
of the country —Discours des misires de ce 
temps (1560-69) and Remonstrance au peuple 
de France (1563), and in 1572, following the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, La Frangiade, 
an unfinished epic. Charles IX, like his 
predecessors, heaped favours on the lucky 
poet, who spent his later years in lettered 
ease at the abbey of Croix-Val in Venddme. 
He died at his priory of St Cosme-les-Tours. 
The most important poet of 16th-century 
France, Ronsard was the chief exemplar of 
the doctrines of the PUiade, which aimed at 
raising the status of French as a literary 
language and ousting the formal classicism 
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inherited from the Middle Ages. Despite 
the great success of Ronsard’s poems in his 
lifetime, the classicists regained the upper 
hand after his death, and his fame suffered 
an eclipse until the 19th century, w'hen the 
romantic movement brought recognition of 
his true worth. See Lives by Binet (1586) and 
Bishop (1940), and studies by Wyndham 
(1906), Jusserand (1913), Francbet (1922), 
Cohen (1923), Gadoffre (1960). 

RONTGEN, Wilhelm Konrad von, rcent'gen 
(1845-1923), German physicist, was born at 
Lennep in Prussia, studied at Zurich, and w'as 
professor at Strasbourg, Giessen, Wurzburg, 
and (1899-1919) Munich. At Wurzburg in 
1895 he discovered the electric-magnetic rays 
which he called X-rays (known also as 
Rontgen rays), and for his_ work on them he 
was awarded in 1896, jointly with Lenard 
(q.v.), the Rumford medal, and in 1901 the 
Nobel prize for physics. He also^ did 
important work on the heat-conductivity of 
crystals, the specific heat of gases, and the 
electro-magnetic rotation of polarized light. 
See study by O. Glasser (new ed. 1958). 
ROOKE, Sir George (1650-1709), English 
admiral, bom near Canterbury, became at 
thirty post-captain, and in 1689 rear-admiral. 
In 1692 he did splendid service at Cape La 
Hogue, and was knighted. In 1702 he 
commanded the expedition against Cadiz, 
and destroyed the Plate-fleet at Vigo. With 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel he captured Gibraltar 
(1704), and then engaged off Mdlaga a much 
heavier French fleet. See his Journal (1897). 
ROON, Albrecht Theodor Emil, Graf von, ron 
(1803-79), Prussian war minister from 1859, 
effectively reorganized the army and wrote 

on military subjects. _ 

ROOSEVELT, roz'e-velt, (1) Anna Eleanor 
(1884- ), niece of (3), wife of (2), whom 

she married in 1905, took up extensive 
political work during her husband’s eight 
years’ illness and proved herself an invaluable 
social adviser to him when he became 
president. In 1941 she became assistant 
director of the office of civijian defence; 
after her husband’s death in 1945 she 
extended the scope of her activities, and was 
a delegate to the U.N. Assembly in 1946, 
chairman of the U.N. Human Rights 
Commission (1947-51) and U.S. represen¬ 
tative at the General Assembly (1946-52). 
She was also chairman of the American U.N. 
Association. Her publications include The 
Lady of the White House (1938), This I 
Remember (1949), India and the Awakenirtg 
East (1953) and On My Own (1959). 

(2) Franklin Delano (1884^1945), thirty- 
second president of the United States, a 
distant cousin of (3), was bom near 
keepsie, N.Y. He became a barrister (1907), 
a New York State Senator (1910-13), 
assistant-secretary of the navy (1913-20), and 
was Democratic candidate for the vice- 
presidency in 1920. Laid aside (1921—24) by 
paralysis, he was governor of New York 
(1928-32). In the presidential election of 
1932 he defeated Hoover, repeal of pro¬ 
hibition being made a vital party issue, and 
at once in 1933 met an economic crisis with 
his ‘ New Deal ’ for national recovery. He 
was elected for a second term in 1936, a third 



ROOT 1100 ROSCOE 

(a new thing in American history) in 1940, a Nicolas (1842-89), German impresario and 
fourth in 1944. He strove in vain to ward off violinist, born at Hamburg, became JConzen 
war, modified America’s neutrality to favour meister there in 1S63, appeared in London 
the Allies (as by the lease-lend plan), and was a soloist in 1866, and in 1873 founded the 
broughtinby Japan’s action at Pearl Harbour Carl Rosa Opera Company, giving a sre4 
(1941). A conference with Mr. Churchill at impulse to ‘English opera’—opera sung in 
sea produced the ‘ Atlantic charter a English, and also operas by English coin 
statement of peace aims; and there were posers. 

other notable meetings, as with Churchill and ( 2 ) Salvator (1615-73), Italian painter was 
Stalin at Tehran and Yalta. He died at Warm born near Naples. At Rome his talents as 
Springs, Georgia, where he had long gone for painter, iinprovisatore, actor and poet 
treatment, April 12, 1945, three weeks before brought him fame, but he made powerful 
the Nazi surrender. See studies by E. K. enemies by his satires, and withdrew to 
Lindley (1932, 1933 and 1937) and F. Perkins Florence for nine years. After that he 
(1947), and Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt returned to Rome, where he died. Salvator 
and Hopkins and A. M. Schlesinger Jr., The owes his reputation mainly to his landscapes 
Age of Roosevelt, vol. i (1951), voL ii (1959). of wild and savage scenes. He executed 
(3) Theodore (1858-1919), twenty-sixth numerous etchings. His Satires were 
president of the United States, was born, of published in 1719. A theory that he was 
Dutch and Scottish descent, at New York, also a composer has now been disproved 
studied at Harvard, was leader of the New See Lives by Baldinucci (new ed. 1830) 
York legislature in 1884, and president of Cantu (1844) and Cattaneo (1929). ' 
the New York police board in 1895-97. He ROSAMOND. See Alboin; Clifford 
was assistant-secretary of the navy when in Family. 

1898 he raised and commanded ‘ Roosevelt’s ROSAS, Juan Manuel dc (1793-1877) 
Rough-riders ’ in the Cuban war, and came Argentine dictator, born in Buenos Aires’ 
back to be governor of New York State became conimander-in-chief in 1826, and 
(1898-1900). Appointed (Republican) vice- was governor of the province in 1829-32 
president (1901), he became president on the Disappointed of re-election, he headed 1 
death (by assassination) of McKinley (1901), revolt, and from 1835 to 1852 governed as 
and was re-elected in 1905. An ‘expansion- dictator. His rule was a rule of terror and 
ist ’, he insisted on a strong navy, the purifica- bloodshed. In 1849 Rosas secured for 
tion of the Civil Service, and the regulation Buenos Aires the entire navigation of the 
of trusts and monopolies. He returned from Plate, the Uruguay and the Parana. This 
a great hunting-tour in Central Africa in time roused the other river provinces, and Urquiza, 
to take active part in the elections of 1910, governor of Entre Rios, supported by Brazil] 
and helped to split the Republican party, in February 1852 routed him at Monte 
those with whom he acted forming the Caseros near Buenos Aires. Rosas escaped 
‘ progressive ’ section. As Progressive can- to England, where he lived till his death, 
didate for the presidency in 1912 he was ROSCELLINUS, Johannes, ros-e-lTrws (c. 
defeated by Mr Taft. After exploring the Rio 1050-after 1120), French schoolman, was 
Duvida, or Teodoro, in Brazil (1914), he born at Soissons about 1050. Owing to the 
wrought vigorously for the war. He died skill with which he defended nominalism 
January 6 , 1919. He wrote on American against Anselm, he may be deemed the 
ideals, ranching, hunting, zoology. See his founder of the scholastic philosophy. In 1092 
Autobiography (1913), G. E. Mowry, The Era a council held at Soissons condemned his 
of Theodore Roosevelt (1958), and Lives by teaching as implicitly involving the negation 
Pringle (1932) and Putnam (1959). of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

ROOT, Elihu (1845-1937), American states- ROSCIUS, Quintus (c. 134-62 b.c.), a slave by 
man, bom at Clinton, N.Y., was U.S. birth, became the greatest comic actor in 
secretary of war 1899-1904, of state 1905-09, Rome, reckoned the dictator Sulla and 
and was awarded a Nobel Peace prize in 1912 Cicero among his patrons, and gave Cicero 
for his promotion of international arbitration, lessons in elocution. He wrote a treatise on 
ROOZEBOOM, Hendrik Willem Bakhuis, eloquence and acting- On his being sued at 
rd'ze-bdm (1854-1907), Dutch physical chem- law for 50,000 sesterces, Cicero defended him 
ist, born at Alkmaar, became professor of in his extant oration, Pro (2-Coraoed'o. 
Chemistry at Amsterdam. He demonstrated —For the ‘ Young Roscius see Betty. 
the practical application of Gibbs’s phase ROSCOE, ( 1 ) Sir Henry Enfield (1833-1915), 
rule. English chemist, grandson of (2), was born 

ROPER, Margaret. See More (3). in London and educated at Liverpool High 

ROPS, Eelicien (1833-98), Belgian artist, born School, University College, London, and 
at Namur, known for his lithographs and Heidelberg, where with Bunsen he did re¬ 
etchings, which often had satirical or social search on quantitative photochemistry, 
significance, and for his illustrations of the From 1857 to 1886 he was professor of 
works of Baudelaire. Chemistry at Manchester, and worked on 

RORSCHACH, Hermann (1884—1922), Swiss the preparation and properties of pure 
psychiatrist and neurologist, born at Zurich, vanadium. Elected F.R.S. in 1863 and 
devised a diagnostic procedure for mental knighted in 1884, he was Liberal M.P. for 
disorders based upon the patients’ inter- South Manchester 1885—95, vice-chancellor 
pretation of a series of standardized ink-blots, of London University 1896-1902. His works 
See Klopfer and Kelly, Rorschach Technique include Spectrum Analysis (1868), the great 
, Treatise on Chemistry' (with Schorlemraer; 

ROSA, roza, (I) ong. Rose, Carl August 6 vols, 1878-89), a book on Dalton, and his 
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own Life and Experiences (1906). See short 
Life by Thorpe (1916). 

(2) William (1753-1831), English historian, 
grandfather of (1), born at Liverpool, in 1769 
was articled to an attorney, and began to 
practise in 1774. In 1777 he published a 
poem, Mount Pleasant, and in 1787 The 
Wrongs of Africa, a protest against the slave- 
trade. But it was Ms Life of Lorenzo de' 
Medici (1796) that established his literary 
reputation. His second great book, Life of 
Leo jT(lS05), like the former, was translated 
into German, French and Italian. He had 
retired from business in 1796, but in 1799 
became partner in a Liverpool bank, which 
involved him (1816-20) in pecuniary embar¬ 
rassment. From his pen also came poems, of 
which the best known is the Butterfly"s Ball 
(1807); an edition of Pope; and a mono¬ 
graph on Monandrian plants. See Life by 
his son, Henry (1833), and Espinasse’s 
Lancashire Worthies (2nd series, 1877). 
rose, (1) George (1744-1818), English 
statesman, father of (5), a supporter of Pitt, 
born near Brechin, died near Lyndhurst. 
See his Diaries (1859). 

(2) Hugh. See Strathnairn. 

(3) Hugh James (1795-1838), English 
theologian, born at Little Horsted, Sussex, 
studied at Trinity, Cambridge. At his 
Suffolk rectory was held in 1833 the “ Had- 
leigh conference ’ that preceded the Trac- 
tarian movement. SeeBurgon’s Twelve Good 
Men (1888). 

(4) John Holland (1855-1942), English 
historian, born at Bedford, was professor of 
Naval History at Cambridge (1919-33) and 
an authority on Napoleon. 

(5) William Stewart (1775-1843), English 
poet and translator, son of (1), rendered 
Castfs Animali Parlanti (1819) and the 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto (8 vols. 1823-31) 
in English verse. 

ROSEBERY, Archibald Philip Primrose, 5th 
Earl of (1847-1929), British statesman, born 
in London, and educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, succeeded his grandfather in 1868, 
In 1874 he was president of the Social Science 
Congress, and in 1878 lord rector of Aber¬ 
deen University, in 18 80 of Edinburgh, in 1899 
of Glasgow, in 1881-83 under-secretary for 
the Home Department, and in 1884 became 
first commissioner of works. In July 1886, 
and again in 1892—94, he was secretary for 
foreign affairs in the Gladstone adminis¬ 
tration. Cambridge gave him the degree of 
LL.D, in 1888. In 1889-90 and 1892 he was 
chairman of the London County Council. 
On Mr Gladstone’s retirement he became 
Liberal premier (March 1894); and after his 
government had been defeated at the general 
election (1895) remained leader of the Liberal 
Opposition till 1896, when he resigned the 
leadership. A spokesman for imperial 
federation, he was imperialist during the 
Boer war, and as head of the Liberal League 
from 1902 represented a policy, first set forth 
in a famous speech at Chesterfield, but not 
accepted by official Liberals. His attitude in 
1909-10 was Independent or Conservative. 
In 1911 he was created Earl of Midlothian. 
He died May 21, 1929. Lord Rosebery 
published books on Pitt (1891), Peel (1899), 


the ‘ last phase ’ of Napoleon’s career (1900) 
and Chatham (1910), and Miscellanies (2 vols. 
1921). In 1878 he married Hannah (1851-90), 
the only daughter of Baron Meyer de 
Rothschild. He won the Derby thrice (1894, 
1895, 1905). See the Life by the Marquis of 
Crewe (1931). 

ROSECRANS, William Starke, roz'krans 
(1819-98), American general, born at 
Kingston, Ohio, in 1861 became aide to 
McClellan, whom he succeeded, and kept 
Lee out of Western Virginia. In 1862 he 
commanded a division at the siege of Corinth, 
and after its capture commanded the army 
of the Mississippi; in September he defeated 
Price at luka, and in October defended 
Corinth against Price and Van Dorn. In the 
battles at Stone River (December 1862 and 
January 1863), against Bragg, he converted 
what had nearly been a defeat into a victory; 
but at Cliickamauga, September 19-20, 1863, 
he was defeated by Bragg, although he held 
Chattanooga. He was superseded by Grant, 
but in 1864 repelled Price’s invasion of 
Missouri. In 1868—69 he was minister to 
Mexico, in 1881-85 congressman, and then 
registrar of the U.S. treasury (1885-93). 
ROSEGGER, Peter, known until 1894 as 
P. K. (Petri Kettenfeier), roz'eg-ger (1843— 
1918), Austrian poet and novelist, was born of 
peasant parents near Krieglach, Styria. In 
1870 he published Zither und Hackbrett, a 
volume of poems in his native dialect, and 
followed this with autobiographical works 
such as Waldheimat (1897) and later Mein 
Himrnelreich (1901), and novels, including 
Die Schriften des Waldschulmeisters (1875), 
Der Gottsucher (1883) and Jakob der Letzte 
(1888), vividly portraying his native district 
and its people. See the Study by F. Pock 
(1943) and his biography and letters by O. 
Janda (1948). 

ROSENBERG, ro'-, (1) Alfred (1893-1946), 
German politician, was bom in Estonia. An 
avid supporter of National Socialism, he 
joined the party in 1920, edited Nazi journals, 
for a time (1933) directed the Party’s forei^ 
policy, and in 1934 was given control of its 
cultural and political education policy. In 
his The Myth of the 20th Century (1930) he 
expounded the extreme Nazi doctrines which 
he later put into practice in eastern Europe, 
for which crime he was hanged at Nuremberg 
in 1946. 

(2) JuUus (1917-53), and his wife Ethel 
(1916—53), American communists, were/part 
of a trans-atlantic spy ring uncovered after 
the trial of Klaus Fuchs (q.v.) in Britain. 
The husband was employed by the American 
army, and the wife’s brother, David Green- 
glass, at the nuclear research station at Los 
Alamos. They were convicted of passing on 
atomic secrets through an intermediary to the 
Soviet vice-consul. Greenglass turned wit¬ 
ness for the prosecution and saved his life, 
Julius and Ethel were both sentenced to 
death in April 1951 and despite numerous 
appeals from many West European countries, 
and three stays of execution were executed 
on June 19, 1953, at Sing Sing prison. New 
York._ 

ROSENFELD. See Kamenev. 
ROSENRRANZ, Karl (1805-79), German 
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philosopher, born at Magdeburg, in 1833 
became professor of Philosophy at Konigs- 
berg. His works include an encyclopaedia 
of theology, criticisms of Schleiermacher and 
Strauss, and books on poetry, education, 
Diderot and Goethe; but he is best known 
by his works on the Hegelian system (1840- 
1856) and his Life of Hegel (1844). See his 
unfinished autobiography (1873) and Life by 
Quabicker (1879). 

ROSENKREUTZ, Christian, rd'zen-kroyts, 
the alleged founder in 1459 of the Rosi- 
crucians. See Andrea, and Waite’s Real 
Bistory of the Rosicriicians (1887). 

ROSMEAD, Lord. See Robinson (8). 

ROSMINI (-SERBATI), Antonio, roz-mee'nee 
(1797-1855), Italian philosopher, was born 
at Rovereto in the Italian Tirol, and studied 
for the priesthood. Master of an ample 
fortune, he worked out a philosophical 
system for the truths of revelation, while he 
planned a new institution for the training of 
teachers and priests. In 1826-28 he lived 
mostly in Milan, thought out the rule of his 
new order, visited Rome, gained the approval 
of Pius VIII, and published his New Essay on 
the Origin of Ideas (1830). After a few years 
of labour at Trent he settled in 1837 at Stresa 
on Lago Maggiore, and in 1839 received 
from Gregory XYI the formal approval of his 
Institute. He now sent volume after volume 
to the press, overpowered his opponents, and 
foiled the intrigues of Jesuit enemies. His 
dream in politics, as expressed in his Con¬ 
stitution according to Social Justice (1848), 
was a confederation of the states of Italy 
under the pope as perpetual president. For 
seven weeks he was envoy of Piedmont at the 
papal court, and followed Pius IX to Gaeta, 
but found his mind poisoned against him by 
Antonelii and the reactionary party. When 
his Constitution and The Five Wounds of Holy 
Church (trans. 1883) were prohibited by the 
Congregation of the Index, he returned to 
Stresa to spend the rest of his life in devotion 
and the development of his philosophy. After 
a scrutiny (1851-54) the Congregation had 
declared Rosmini’s writings to be entirely 
free from censure, when he died July 1, 1855. 

In 1888 forty propositions from his’posthu¬ 
mous works were condemned by the Holy 
OflBce. The ‘ Institute of the Brethren of 
Charity ’ survived. Rosmini’s masterpiece is 
his New Essay on the Origin of Ideas (1830; 
trans. 1883-84) ot his Psychology (1846-48; 
trans. 1884-88). Death overtook him before 
he had completed the Theosophy (1859-74). 

His Sketch of Modern Philosophies Was 
translated by Father Lockhart (1882; 3rd ed. 
1891). A Bibliography, with a Life, is 
prefixed by Thomas Davidson to his trans. 
(1882) of the Sistema Filosophico (1845). See 
Lives by Paoli (1880-84), Lockhart (2nd ed. 
1886). 

ROSIW, rd-nee, Joseph Henfi, joint pseudo¬ 
nym of the brothers Joseph Henri (1856- 
1940) and Seraphin Justin Francois (1859- 
1948) Boex, bd-eks', French novelists, born in 
Brussels. Their vast output of social novels, 
naturalistic in character, includes Ulmmola- 
tion (1887) and VImpirieuse Bontd (1905), 
signed jointly, and after 1908, when they 
separated, Rosny aJne’s VAppel au bonheur 
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(1919), La Vie amoureiise de Balzac ( 1930 ) 
La Courtesane passionde (1925) and ik 
Pantine (1929) by Rosny jeune. See Sturiv 
byPoinsot(1907). 

ROSS, (1) Alexander (1590/1-1654) a 
voluminous Scottish author, remembered 
solely from a couplet in Hudibras, was bom 
at Aberdeen, and became a schoolmaster and 
clergyman at Southampton. 

(2) Sir James Clark (1800-62), English 
explorer, nephew of (3), accompanied Sir 
John in his first and second polar voyages 
and in the interval between was with Parry 
in his expeditions. He discovered the North 
magnetid-pole in 1831. After being employed 
in a magnetic survey of the British Islands 
he commanded the Erebus and Terror in an 
expedition to the Antarctic seas (1839). He 
was knighted in 1843, and in 1847 published 
his Voyage of Discovery. In 1848-49 he 
made a voyage to Baffin Bay in seardi of 
Franklin. He died at Aylesbury. Ross 
Barrier, Sea and Island are named after him 

(3) Sir John (1777-1856), Scottish Arctic 
explorer, bom at Inch manse in Wigtown¬ 
shire, served with distinction in the French 
wars. In 1818 he went to explore Baffin Bay 
and attempt a North-west Passage. Another 
expedition (1829-33), fitted out by Sir Felix 
Booth, discovered the peninsula of ‘ Boothia 
Felix ’. He made an unsuccessful attempt 
to find Sir John Franklin in 1850. He wrote 
on his voyages (1819, 1835) and a Life of 
Lord de Saumarez (1838). 

(4) Martin. See Martin (9). 

(5) Sir Ronald (1857-1932), British physi¬ 
cian, discoverer (1895-98) of the malaria 
parasite and of its life-history, was bora at 
Almora in India. He studied medicine at 
St Bartholomew’s. In 1881-99 he was in the 
Indian Medical Service and later was 
professor of Tropical Medicine at Liverpool. 
Nobel prizeman for medicine (1902), he was 
the author of poems, romances and Memoirs 
(1923), besides writings on malaria. See Life 
by Megroz (1931). 

ROSSE, William Parsons, 3rd Earl of (1800- 
1867), Irish astronomer, born in York, 
graduated from Magdalen College, Oxford, 
with a mathematical first, in 1822. During 
his father’s lifetime he sat in parliament for 
King’s County as Lord Oxmantown from 
1821 to 1834; in 1841 he succeeded as third 
earl. He experimented in fluid lenses, and 
made great improvements in casting specula 
for the reflecting telescope. In 1842-45 he 
constructed his great reflecting telescope, 58 
feet long, in the park at Birr Castle, his Irish 
home, at a cost of £30,000; in 1848-54 he 
was P.R.S. Sir Charles Parsons (1854-1931), 
the inventor and engineer, was his son. 

ROSSETER, PhUip, ros'e-ter (1568-1623), 
English lutenist and composer, was a 
musician at the court of James I when he 
published his Ayres (1601). His Lessons for 
Consort appeared in 1609, and thereafter he 
was active in court theatricals. 

ROSSETTI, (1) Christina (1830-94), English 
poet, was born in London, the daughter of 
(3) and sister of (2), to whose early poetry 
she _ owed much. A devout Anglican, she 
denied herself the fulfilment of marriage. 
She exercised her genuine talent on religious 
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ooetry and, in a religious spirit, on the kindly 
earth and the innocent creatures it harbours, 
sometimes in her illustrations ^vitli an 
element of the fearsome and the grotesque. 
In her verse she displayed to perfection the 
pre-Raphaelite manner from which she never 
deviated. Submission to God’s will as in 
‘ Passing Away ’ and ‘ Arise, Come Away, 
My Love, My Sister, My Spouse’ strikes the 
devotional note, while ‘ Spring Quiet 
‘ Winter Rain ’ and ' Child’s Talk in April 
illustrate her pure vein of lyricism. See her 
Goblin Market and Other Poems (1862), The 
Prince's Progress (1866), A Pageant and Other 
Poems (1881), and New Poems (1896), also, 
in prose. Commonplace and Other Stories 
(1870), and Lives by Bell (1898) and Stuart 
(1930). 

(2) Dante Gabriel (1828-82), English poet 
and painter, was born in London and in 1846 
entered the antique school of the Royal 
Academy. About 1850 he formed with 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Thomas Woolner 
and others, the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
whose object, as explained in The Germ —four 
numbers, 1850—was to resist modern art 
conventions by a return to pre-Renaissance 
art-forms involving vivid colour and detail. 
Without religious belief he exploited religious 
feeling in paintings such as The Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin (1849), The Annunciation (1850) 
and the triptych in Llandaff Cathedral, The 
Infant Christ adored by a Shepherd and a King. 
His later manner became more pagan as the 
sense of human beauty, divorced from reli¬ 
gion, grew on him. In both painting and 
poetry his development was from religious 
simplicity based on significant detail to a 
more complicated and ornate manner. The 
Blessed Damozel and the painting he made of 
it illustrate the earlier manner and therefore 
can be quoted as typical of pre-Raphaelite 
art. My Sister's Sleep and The Portrait 
are also typical of the manner but with a 
greater infusion of thought. In 1860 Rossetti 
married Elizabeth Siddal, the model in so 
many of his pictures, but her tragic death 
two years later from an overdose of laudanum 
affected him so strongly that he enclosed the 
MSS. of his poems in her coffin. They were 
retrieved seven years later and published in 
1870. Robert Buchanan’s attack on the 
poems, The Fleshly School of Poetry, on the 
hack of his wife’s tragedy and his enslavement 
to chloral turned the poet into a moody 
recluse. When he next appeared before the 
public. Ballads and Sonnets (1881), it was as 
the balladist and sonneteer. He had attemp¬ 
ted the artificial ballad in his previous volume 
—‘ Stratton Water ’ is his only imitation of 
the simple mediaeval ballad—and in ‘ Sister 
Helen ’ had achieved something of a master¬ 
piece. Perhaps ‘ The Bride’s Tragedy 
and ‘ Rose Mary ’ of the later volume should 
be called rather mediaeval romances and 
‘ The White Ship ’ and ‘ The King’s Tragedy ’ 
historical lays. The sonnet sequence. The 
House of Life, the sumptuous expression of 
Rossetti’s cult of love and beauty, describes 
love’s pilgrimage from birth to death- 
Passion is restrained by the dialectic of love 
which he had learned from the early Italian 
poets (see his Early Italian Poets, 1861). 


See the Family Letters, with Memoir of the 
poet, by W. M. Rossetti (1895-1905), R. D. 
Waller’s The Possetti Family (1932), and 
studies by Hall Caine (1882, 1928), Hueffer 
(1902), Marillier (3rd ed,, 1904), Waugh 
(1928), Gaunt (1942), Doughty (new ed., 
1960). 

(3) Gabriele (1783-1854), Italian poet and 
writer, father of (1), (2) and (4), sometime 
curator of ancient bronzes in the Museum of 
Bronzes at Naples, was a member of the 
provisional government set up by Murat in 
Rome, 1813. After the restoration of 
Ferdinand to Naples, he joined the carbonari 
and saluted the constitution extorted by the 
patriots in 1820 in a famous ode. On the 
overthrow of the constitution he withdrew 
to London (1824), where he became professor 
of Italian at the new University of London. 
Besides writing poetry he was a close student 
of Dante whose Inferno he maintained was 
chiefly political and anti-papal. See book by 
Vincent (1936). 

(4) William Michael (1829-1919), son of 
(3) and brother of (1) and (2), was an Inland 
Revenue official as well as a man of letters 
and one of the seven pre-Raphaeiite 
‘ brothers editor of their manifesto The 
Germ (1850). Like all his family he was 
devoted to the study of Dante, whose Inferno 
he translated. He was equally devoted to 
his family, as his memoirs of his brother 
(1895) and his sister Christina (1904) witness. 

ROSSI, ros'see, (1) Bruno (1905-^ ), Italian- 
American physicist, born in Venice, became 
professor of Physics at Cornell University in 
1940. He did much v/ork, including the 
identification of photons, on cosmic rays. 

(2) Giovanni Battista de (1494-1541), 
Italian religious painter, born in Florence, 
and summoned to France in 1530, committed 
suicide. 

(3) Giovanni Battista de (1822-94), Italian 
archaeologist, born at Rome, known for his 
researches on the Christian catacombs there. 

(4) Pellegrino, Count (1787-1848), Italian 
statesman and economist, born at Carrara, 
became professor of Law at Bologna at 
twenty-five. Exiled after the fall of Murat, 
he obtained a chair at Geneva, and there 
wrote his Traiti de droit pdnal. In 1833 
Louis-Philippe made him professor of 
Political Economy at the College de France. 
He was sent to Rome as French ambassador 
in 1845. Called to the ministry by Pius IX, 
Rossi, by opposing the Savoy party and 
striving for an Italian confederation with 
the pope as president, roused the hatred of 
the Ramans, and was assassinated. 

ROSSINI, Gioacdiiiso Antonio, ros-see'nee 
(1792-1868), Italian composer, was born at 
Pesaro, the son of a strolling horn player and 
a baker’s daughter turned singer. He was 
taught to sing and play at an early age in 
order to help the family, and in 1806 began 
to study composition at the Liceo in Bologna, 
where in 1808 he won the prize for counter¬ 
point with a cantata. Tiring of the stern 
academic routine he wrote several slender 
comic operas, among them La Scala di seta 
(1812), whose lively overture is popular today 
although the opera itself was a failure. At 
Milan in the same yoo-vLa Pietra del Paragone 
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made a great impression; in 1813 at Venice Bergerac (1897), VAiglon (1900), Chanteckr 
Tancredi created the wildest excitement and (1910), and other plays in verse, in 1902 being 

was also a success, though elected to the Acaddmie Frangaise. See 

Sisismondo (1815) failed there, possibly studies by Grieve (1931) and Gerard (1935^ 

• bdo^use it was 2 .n opera seria and Rossini’s ROSTOPCHINE, Feodor Vassilievich, Couni 
^'-talents were more scintillating in the lighter ros-top-cheen' (1763-1826), Russian general’ 
vein, though Elisabetta, a version of the Amy won great influence over the Emperor Paul’ 
Robsart story, succeeded at Naples in the and in 1812 became, under Alexander’ 
same year but gained little favour elsewhere, governor of Moscow, tie it was who planned 
The name part in the latter was taken by the or at least had a share in the burning of 
beautiful Spanish singer Isabella Colbran, Moscow. His works include historical 
who became Rossini’s wife in 1821. In 1816 memoirs, two comedies, &c., in Russian and 
his masterpiece, II Barbiere di Seviglia, was French. See Life by Segur (1872). 
received in Rome with enthusiasm despite a ROSWITHA. Sec Hroswitha. 
disastrous opening night. Otello (1816) ROTHENSTEIN, ro'then-stm, (1) Sir John 
marked an advance, but the libretto was Knewstub Maurice (1901- ), English art 

weakened by pandering to the whims o f the historian, was born in London, the son of 
audience (an alternative happy ending was (2), and studied at Worcester College, Oxford 
prepared for emergency and the Moor was and University College, London. From 1927 
played ‘ white ’), and it has justly been to 1929 he taught in the United States, and 
eclipsed by Verdi’s masterpiece. La Ceneren- was director of Leeds and Sheffield city art 
tola, on the Cinderella theme, was favourably galleries between 1932 and 1938, when he 
received at Rome, La Gazza Ladra at Milan was appointed director and keeper of the 
in 1817, and these were rapidly followed at Tate Gallery, London. His publications 
Naples by Arrnida and Mosi in Eg it to (1818), include An Introduction to English Painting 
La Donna del Logo (1819) and Maometto (1933), Augustus John (1944), Turner (1949) 
Secondo (1820). Semiramide (1823) the most and Modern English Painters (1952-56). 
advanced of his works, had only a lukewarm (2) Sir William (1872-1945), English artist, 
reception from the Venetians. Meantime born at Bradford, studied at the Slade School 
Rossini and his wife had won fresh laurels at and in Paris, won fame as a portrait-painter, 
Vienna and in London, and he was invited and was principal of the Royal College of Art, 
to become director of the Italian Theatre in South Kensington, in 1920-35. See his Men 
Paris, where he adapted several of his works and Memories (1931-32), Since Fifty (1939). 
to French taste: Maometto (as Le Siige de ROTHERMERE, Viscount. See Harms- 
Corinth), Motse and Le Comte Ory. Here worth (3). 

appeared in August 1829 his greatest work, ROTHSCFIILD, Meyer Amschel, Ger. rot' 
Guillaume Tell, conceived and written in a shilt', Eng. roths'chlld (1743-1812), German 
much nobler style than his Italian operas; financier, named from the ‘Red Shield’, 
its success was immense, but, owing to the signboard of his father’s house, born at 
wretched libretto, not lasting. In 1837 he Frankfurt, was educated for a Jewish rabbi, 
separated from La Colbran, whose extra- but founded a business as a money-lender 
vagance and selfishness had become insup- and became the financial adviser of the 
portable, and in 1847 he married Olympe Landgrave of Hesse. The house got a heavy 
Pelissier, who had been nurse to his children, commission for transmitting money from the 
From this period he produced little but the English government to Wellington in Spain, 
(1841), which, despite its popu- paid the British subsidies to continental 
larity, is too baroque for some tastes. In princes, and negotiated loans for Denmark 
1836 he retired to Bologna and took charge between 1804 and 1812. At his death, the 
of the Liceo, which he raised from an almost founder left five sons, all of whom were made 
moribund state to a high position in the barons of the Austrian empire in 1822. 
world of music. The revolutionary disturb- Anselm Meyer (1773-1855), eldest son, 
ances in 1847 drove him to Florence in a succeeded as head of the firm at Frankfurt, 
condition of deep depression, but he recovered Solomon (1774-1855) established a branch at 
and returned to Paris in 1855. There he Vienna; jSlathan Meyer (1777-1836), one in 
died, November 13, 1868, Rossini has been 1798 at London; Charles (1788-1855), one 
criticized for immoderate use of long at Naples (discontinued about 1861); and 
crescendos and other devices in his overtures James (1792-1868), one at Paris. They 
but he was in this a superb craftsman using negotiated many of the great governinent 
the tools of his trade quite legitimately to loans of the 19th century, and Nathan raised 
create an atmosphere of excitement and the house to he first amongst the banking- 
expectancy in his audience, and the sheer houses of the world. Fie staked his fortunes 
sparkle and vivacity of his music, enlivened on the success of Britain in her duel with 
as it is by flashes of the puckish sense of Napoleon, and, receiving the first news of 
humour for which he was renowned in his Waterloo, sold and bought stock which 
lifetime, are sufficient to ensure its immor- brought him a million of profit; that he 
tality. See Stendhal’s fascinating but himself was present at the battle is a myth, 
inaccurate contemporary memoir (1824); His son Lionel (1808-79) did much for the 
also books by Toye (1934) and Lord Derwent civil and political emancipation of the Jews 
(1934). in Great Britain. Lionel’s son, Nathan (1840- 

ROSTAND, Edmond, ro-std (1868-1918), 1915), succeeded (1876) to his uncle Anthony’s 

French poet and dramatist, bom at Mar- baronetcy (1846), and was made Baron 
seiiles, published Les Musardises, a volume Rothschild in 1885. His son, Lionel (1868- 
of verse, in 1890, rose to fame with Cyrano 1937), second Baron, set up a valuable 
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7 oolo 2 ical museum at Tring. See books by 
Reeves (1887), BaUa (1913), Corti (trans. 
1928), and Roth (1939). 
i?OTHV/ELL, Evelyn. See Barbirolli. 
ROTROU, Jean de, ro-troo (1609-50), 
French playwright, born at Dreux, went early 
to Paris, qualified as a lawyer, and turned to 
writing plays, as well as becoming one of the 
five poets who worked into dramatic form 
the ideas of Richelieu. His first pieces were 
in the Spanish romantic style. Next followed 
a classical period, culminating with three 
masterpieces, Saint-Genest, a tragedy of 
Christian martyrdom; Don Bertrand, a 
comedy; and Venceslas. He died of the 
plague at Dreux. Thirty-five of his plays are 
still extant. A complete edition was edited 
bv Viollet-le-Duc (1820-22). See works by 
Tarrv (1868), Chardon (1884), G. Steffens 
(1891), and Stiefel (1891). 

ROU. See Rollo. 

ROUAULT, Georges, roo-o (1871-1958), 
French painter and engraver, was born in 
Paris. He was apprenticed to a stained-glass 
designer in 1885, and in all his work he 
retained the characteristic glowing colours, 
outlined with black, to achieve a concise 
statement of his feelings about the clowns, 
prostitutes and Biblical characters which he 
^ose as his subjects. He studied under 
Gustave Moreau, and in 1898 was made 
curator of the Moreau Museum. About 1904 
he joined the Fauves (Matisse, Derain and 
others), and in 1910 held his first one-man 
show. Many of his works were acquired by 
Vollard, who commissioned the series of 
large religious engravings, finally published 
after Vollard’s death as Miserere (Eng. ed. 

1951). See also the biographies by L. Venturi 
(N.Y. 1940, new ed. 1959) and J. T. Soby 
(N.Y. 1947). 

ROUBILLAC, Louis Francois, roo-bee-yak 
(1702 or 1705-62), sculptor, born at Lyons, 
studied at Paris, and before 1738 settled in 
London, where he spelt his name Roubiliac. 
His statue of Handel for Vauxhall Gardens 
in 1738 first made him popular. His other 
most famous statues are those of Newton 
(1755) at Cambridge, of Shakespeare (1758), 
now in the British Museum, and another of 
Handel in Westminster Abbey. See Life 
and Works by K. A. Esdaile (1929), also 
A. Dobson’s Eighteenth Century Vignettes 
(1894). 

ROUGET DE LISLE, Claude Joseph, roo-zhay 
de leel (1760-1836), French army officer, 
bom at Lons-le-Saunier, wrote and composed 
the Marseillaise when stationed in 1792 as 
captain of engineers at Strasbourg. Wounded 
at Quiberon (1795), he quitted the army, and 
published in 1796 a volume of Essais en vers 
et en prose. The Marseillaise, by its author 
called Chant de Varmie du Rhin, was made 
known in Paris by troops from Marseilles. 
See Life by Tiersot (1892, 1915). 

ROUHER, Eugene, ruu-ayr (1814-84), French 
statesman, born at Riom, in 1848 was 
returned to the Constituent Assembly, and 
until 1869 held various offices in the govern¬ 
ment. He negotiated the treaty of commerce 
with England in 1860 and with Italy in 1863. 
In 1870 he was appointed president of the 
Senate. A staunch Napoleonist, after the 


fall of the empire he fled abroadS Later he 
represented Corsica in the Natio^:^ Assem- 

ROUMANILLE, Joseph, roo-ma-ned^yk^^l^~ 
1891), French writer, was born at Sainb-feAyf 
Bouches-du-Rhone. He taught at 
his pupils including Frederic Mistral (q.v.), 
and in 1847 he published Li Margarideto, a 
book of his own poems, in 1852 a volume 
of Provengal poems, and thereafter many 
volumes of verse and prose in Provencal 
dialect. With Mistral and others he founded 
the ‘ Soci dou Felibrige ’ for the revival of 
Provencal literature. See biography by 
Marieton (1903). 

ROUS, Francis, rows (1579-1659), English 
Presbyterian, born at Dittisham, Devon, and 
educated at Oxford, was a member of the 
Long Parliament, sat in the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, and in 1644 was made 
provost of Eton. His writings were collected 
in 1657. His metrical version of the Psalms 
was recommended by the House of Commons 
to the Westminster Assembly, and is still 
substantially the Presbyterian psalter. 

ROUSSEAU, (1) Henri, known asLe Douanier 
roo-sd, le dwa-nyay (1844-1910), French 
primitive painter, born at Laval, joined 
the army at about eighteen, but most of his 
life was spent as a minor Customs official, 
hence his nick-name. He retired in 1885 and 
devoted his time to painting, copying at the 
Louvre. From 1886 to 1898 he exhibited 
at the Salon des Independants and again 
from 1901 to 1910. He met Gauguin, 
Pissarro and later Picasso (who in 1908 gave 
a dinner in his honour), but his painting 
remained unaffected. Despite its denial of 
conventional perspective and colour, it has a 
fierce reality more surrealist than primitive. 
He produced painstaking portraits, and 
painted dreams, e.g. the Sleeping Gipsy (1897) 
in the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
and exotic, imaginary landscapes with trees 
and plants which he had seen in the Jardin 
des Plantes. See the studies by A. Basler 
(Paris 1927) and G. F. Hartlaub (1956). 

(2) Jean Baptiste (1671-1741), French poet, 
born in Paris, a shoemaker’s son, wrote for 
the theatre, and by lampoons on the literary 
frequenters of the Cafe Laurent raised feuds 
which led to recriminations, lawsuits and a 
sentence of banishment (1712). Henceforth 
he lived abroad, in Switzerland, Vienna 
(with Prince Eugene) and Brussels, where he 
died. Rousseau’s sacred odes and cantates 
are splendidly elaborate, frigid and artificial; 
his epigrams are bright, vigorous and 
unerring in their aim. See his Life and Works 
by H. A. Grubbs (1941). 

(3) Jean Jacques, roo-so (1712-78), 
Genevan political philosopher, educationist 
and essayist, was born June 28 at Geneva, his 
mother dying at his birth. In 1722 his father, 
involved in a brawl, left him to the care of his 
relations. Without any formal education 
except his own reading of Plutarch’s Lives 
and a collection of Calvinist sermons, he was 
employed first by a notary who found him 
incompetent and then by an engraver who 
maltreated him so that in 1728' he ran away. 
Feigning enthusiasm for Catholicism, he was 
sent to Turin by a Madame de Warens to 
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be baptized. There he found eventually 
employment with a shopkeeper’s wife, whose 
lover he became until her husband’s return. 
After short spells as footman and secretary, 
he returned to Annecy, to Madame de 
Warens, a twenty-eight-year-old, good-look¬ 
ing separated wife with a pension. He became 
her general factotum and lover, joined the 
local choir-school to complete his education 
and picked up a fair knowledge of Italian 
music. On an unauthorized visit to Lyons 
with the music-master, he meanly deserted the 
latter during an epileptic fit. Eventually sup¬ 
planted in his mistress’s affections by a wig- 
maker, he made for Paris in 1741 with a new 
musical notation, which the Academy of 
Sciences pronounced ‘ neither useful nor 
original With secretarial work and musical 
copying for a livelihood, he began _ his 
association, which was to be life-long, with a 
maid at his hostelry, Ther^se Le Vasseur, 
who was neither good-looking nor literate 
and by whom he boasted he had five children, 
who despite his much-vaunted sensibility and 
regard for the innocence of childhood, he 
consigned, in turn, to the Foundling Hospital. 
He composed an opera Les Muses galantes 
which led to a correspondence with Voltaire 
and eventually acquaintance with Diderot 
and the encyclopddistes. On a visit to Diderot 
in prison, he discovered in a periodical the 
prize essay competition by the academy of 
Dijon on whether the arts and sciences had a 
purifying effect upon morals. This he won 
in 1750 by maintaining that they did not, 
having seduced man from his natural and 
noble estate and by creating new and artificial 
wants having decreased his freedom. He 
was lionized by the Parisians and further 
triumphed with his opera Le Devin du 
village (1752). In 1754 he wrote Discours 
sur Vorigine de Vindgalitd par mi les hommes 
(1755), which re-emphasized the natural 
goodness of man and the corrupting influences 
of institutionalized life and returned to 
Geneva and Calvinism, where he began his 
novel in letter form. La Nouvelle Hilo'ise 
(1761). In Lett re sur les spectacles (1758) 
he argued against the establishment of a 
theatre at Geneva on puritan grounds. Back 
in Paris, a reformed man, who was trying 
hard to live up to his newly found natural 
estate, he accepted a cottage for himself, 
Therese and her mother at Montmorency 
from an admirer Mme d’ l&pinay, but quarrel¬ 
ling with her over her sister, he set up in 1757 
in Luxembourg. The year 1762 saw his 
masterpiece, Contratsocial, ‘ Social Contract’ 
which attempted to solve the problem posed 
by its opening sentence: ‘ Man is born free; 
and everywhere he is in chains by postulat¬ 
ing a social contract or ' form of association 
which will defend and protect with the whole 
common force, the person of each associate, 
and in which each while uniting himself with 
all, may still obey himself alone and still 
remain as free as before To this end the 
citizen surrenders his rights and possessions 
to the ‘ general will ’ which thus undivided 
by sectarian and private interests must 
necessarily aim at the impartial good. Thus 
if a man acts against the ‘ general will ’ or 
sovereign, he must in Rousseau’s curious 


phrase ‘ be forced to be free With if; 
slogan ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ’ if 
became the biblc of the French revolution 
Its doctrines, favourably interpreted, greativ 
influenced Kant, but they were easily per 
verted by Hegel into his philosophy of richt' 
which gave birth to the modern totalitanaii 
theories of the state. The same year he 
published the great work on education 
Pintle, in novel form, which greatly influenced 
such educationists as Froebel and Pestalozzi 
Its views on monarchy and governmentai 
institutions outraged the powers that be and 
those on natural religion, unorthodox to both 
Catholics and Protestants, which he placed 
into the mouth of the confessing Savoyard 
Vicar made it necessary for him to flee to 
Metiers in Neuchatel under the protection of 
Frederick the Great. There he botanized 
wrote Lettres de la montagne and accepted 
David Hume’s generous invitation to settle 
in England, at Wootton Hall near Ashbourne 
(1766-67), where he wrote most of his 
Confessions (1781), remarkable for a frankness 
unsurpassed except by the modern press. 
Persecution mania and hypersensitivity 
soured his relations with his English friends 
and a cruel practical joke by Horace Walpole 
who published a forged letter, convinced 
Rousseau that the British government 
through Hume were seeking his life. He fled, 
unjustly accusing Hume, and took shelter 
with the Marquis de Mirabeau and the 
Prince de Conti. In 1770 he was back in 
Paris, eking out a living as a copyist, and 
wrote the half-insane dialogues, justifying to 
himself his past actions, Dousseau, jiige de 
Jean Jacques, followed by the contrastingly 
calm, sane Reveries (1782), in parts beauti¬ 
fully composed as a continuation to the 
Confessions. Seeking shelter in a hospital, he 
eventually died insane in a cottage at 
Ermenonville, July 2, 1778, from a sudden 
attack of thrombosis, which long aroused 
suspicions of suicide, and was buried there 
until in 1794 his remains were placed with 
Voltaire’s in the Panthdon, Paris. His 
writings ushered in the age of romanticism 
and found their echo in German and English 
idealism. Sec Lives by J. H. Fuessli (1767), 
de Stael (trans. 1789), J. Morley (1873), 
Annales de la socidtd Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1905) and studies by F. MacDonald (1906), 
J. C. Collins (1908), B. Bouvrier (1912), 
L. Ducros (1908-12), 1. Babbitt (1919), E.H. 
Wright (1929), A. L. Sells (1929), C. E. 
Vulliamy (1931), A. Cobban (1934), C. W. 
Hendel (1934), R. B. Mowat (1938), A. M. 
Osborne (1940), B. Cassirer (trans. 1945), 
F. C. Green (1950). 

(4) Theodore (1812-67), French landscape- 
painter, born in Paris, studied the old masters 
in the Louvre, and by 1833 had begun sketch¬ 
ing in the Forest of Fontainebleau. He first 
exhibited in the Salon of 1831; and in 1834 
his Forest of Compidgne was bought by the 
Due d’Orleans. Some twelve years of 
discouragement followed, but in 1849 he 
resumed exhibiting, and was thenceforward 
prominent. He was an exceedingly prolific, 
if a somewhat unequal, painter. See study 
by Sensier (1872); and D. C. Thomson, 
The Barbizon School (1890). His brother, 
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PhiUppe (1816-87), animal and still-life 
painter, was born and died in Acqmgny 

ROUSSEL, roo-seh d^^Albert (1^69-1937), 


'French composer, born in Tourcoing, 
educated for the navy, at the age of twenty- 
five resigned his commission to study with 
Gisout in 1896 joining the Schola Cantorum 
under Vincent d’Indy. His works after his 
neriod of study, are adventurous in harmony 
and texture, reconciling modem experimental 
styles with the conservative tradition of his 
teachers. A voyage to India and the Far 
East gave him an interest in Oriental music 
which inspired the choral Evocations (1912) 
and the opera Fadmavati, begun in 1914 and 
completed after the first World War. Service 
in the war ruined Roussel s health, and after 
his demobilization he largely retired into 
seclusion, devoting his tune entirely to 
composition. His works include ballets 
(the best-known of which are Bacchus and 
Ariane and Le Festin de Paraignde), four 
symphonies and numerous choral and 
orchestral works. See studies by Norman 
Demuth (1947) and Robert Bernard (Paris 

^^(2?*Ker Xavier (1867-1944), French artist, 
bom at Lorry-les-Metz, was a member of the 
Nabis, and associated with Bonnard, Vuillard 
and Denis. He is best known for his classical 
subjects portrayed in typical French land- 
scanes, using the Impressionist palette. 
ROUTH, rowth, (1) Edward John (1831-1907), 
British mathematician, born at Quebec, 
and educated at University College, London, 
and Peterhouse, Cambridge, became a 
mathematical coach, and by 1888, when he 
retired, had turned out twenty-seven senior 
wranglers. He wrote on dynamics and 
analytical statics. 

(2) Martin Joseph (1755-1854), English 
patristic scholar, born at St Margaret’s 
South Elmham, Suffolk, from Beccles went 
up in 1770 to Queen’s College, Oxford. In 
1771 he was elected a demy, in 1775 a fellow, 
and in 1791 president of Magdalen; in 1810 
he became rector of Tylehurst near Reading. 
He died at Magdalen, December 22, 1854, in 
his hundredth year. A little shrunken figure, 
with ‘ such a wig as one only sees in old 
pictures’, he had grown very deaf, but till 
well after ninety retained his eyesight and 
marvellous memory, could walk six miles and 
climb a stiffish hill, mount the library steps, 
and study till past midnight. Newman and 
Bancroft were among his later friends; the 
earlier had included Dr Parr, Samuel Johnson 
and Person. He was a great patristic scholar 
when patristic scholars were few, a Caroline 
churchman, a liberal Tory, a lover of his dogs 
and canary and joke, a mighty book-buyer— 
his 16,000 volumes he bequeathed to Durham 
University. Throughout seventy years he 
published only six works; two of these are 
editions of Burnet (‘ I know the man to be a 
liar, and I am determined to prove him so ’). 
He will be remembered by his Reliquiae Sacrae 
(1814-48), but still more for his sage advice, 
‘Always verify your references, sir’. See 
Life by R. D. Middleton (1938). 
ROUTLEDGE, George, rut'lej (1812-88), 
English publisher, born at Brampton, 


Cumberland, went to London in 1833, and 
started up as a bookseller in 1836, and as a 
publisher in 1843. In 1848, the year in which 
he founded his ‘ Railway Library ’ of cheap 
reprints, and 1851 respectively he took his 
two brothers-in-law, W. H. and Frederick 
Warne into partnership. In 1947 the firm 
acquired the undertaking of Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co. Ltd. See Mumby’s 
The House of Routledge, 1834-1934 (1934). 

ROUX, roo, (1) Pierre Emile (1853-1933), 
French bacteriologist, bom at Confolens 
(Charente), studied at Clermont-Ferrand, 
and became assistant to Pasteur, and in 
1905-18 was his successor. With Yersin he 
discovered (1894) the antitoxic method of 
treating diphtheria, and he also worked on 
cholera and tuberculosis. 

(2) Wilhelm (1850-1924), German anato¬ 
mist and physiologist, born at Jena, became 
a professor at Innsbruck in 1889, at Halle 
in 1895. On his extensive practical and 
theoretical work on experimental embryology 
(his Entwicklungsmechanik^ or developmental 
mechanics) he wrote many books, including 
Entwicklungsmechanik der Organismen (2 vols. 
1895). 

ROW, roo, (1) John (c. 1525-80), Scottish 
Reformer, educated at Stirling and St 
Andrews, in 1550 was sent by the archbishop 
to Rome. In 1558 he returned to Scotland, 
and next year turned Protestant. In 1560 
he aided in compiling the Confession of Faith 
and First Book of Discipline, became minister 
of Perth, and sat in the first General Assem¬ 
bly. He was four times moderator and took 
a share in preparing the Second Book of 
Discipline. 

(2) John (1568-1646), eldest son of (1), 
minister from 1592 of Carnock near Dun¬ 
fermline, wrote a prolix but reliable History 
of the Kirk of Scotland (edited for the Wodrow 
and Maitland Clubs by David Laing, 1842). 
It extends from 1558 to 1637, but was 
continued to 1639 by his second son. 

(3) John (c. 1598-1672), son of (2), suc¬ 
cessively rector of Perth grammar school, 
minister at Aberdeen, moderator of the 
Assembly there in 1644, and principal of 
King’s College in 1651. Like his father and 
grandfather he was a learned Hebraist. 

ROWAN, Archibald HamUton, ro'an (1751- 
1834), Irish nationalist, was bom in London, 
the son of Gawin Hamilton of Killyleagh 
Castle, Co. Down, and on his maternal 
grandfather’s death took his name of Rowan. 
Educated at Cambridge, he went to Ireland 
in 1784, in 1791 joined the United Irishmen, 
and three years later was imprisoned for 
sedition. He escaped to France, went to 
America, obtained pardon and returned to 
Ireland, where he supported the cause of 
Catholic emancipation. 

ROWE, Nicholas, rd (1674-1718), English 
poet and dramatist, born at Little Barford, 
Bedfordshire, and educated at Westminster, 
was called to the bar, but from 1692 devoted 
himself to literature. Between 1700 and 1715 
he produced eight plays of which three (ed. 
Sutherland, 1929) were long popular— 
Tamerlane (1702), The Fair Penitent (1703) and 
Jane Shore (1714). Lothario in The Fair 
Penitent was the prototype of Lovelace in 
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Richardson’s Clarissa and the name is still 
the synonym for a fashionable rake, Rowe 
translated Lucan’s Pharsalia, and his work, 
says Dr Johnson, ‘ deserves more notice than 
it obtains’. His edition of Shakespeare 
(1709-10) at least contributed to the popu¬ 
larity of his author. In 1709-11 Rowe was 
under-secretary to the Duke of Queensberry; 
in 1715 he was appointed poet-laureate and a 
surveyor of customs to the port of Lona(m, 
the Prince of Wales made him clerk of his 
Council, and Lord Chancellor Parker clerk 
of presentations in Chancery. . q.o 

ROWLAND, Henry Augustus, ro land (1»4«- 
1901) American physicist, born at Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania, from 1875 to 1901 was first 
professor of Physics at Johns Hopkins 
University. He invented the concave 
diffraction grating used in spectroscopy, 
discovered the magnetic effect of ^electric 
convection, and improved on Joule’s work 
on the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
ROWLANDSON, Thomas, ro land^sen (1756- 
1827), English caricaturist, born in London, 
and sent at fifteen to Paris, there studied art 
and gained a taste for the pleasures of the 
town. The £7000 left him by a French aunt 
he gambled away, yet he hated debt, and 
maintained his uprightness of character. He 
travelled over England and Wales, and en¬ 
joyed to the full tavern life and the company 
of friends like Morland, Gillray and Bunbury. 
Rowlandson possessed rare dexterity of touch 
and fertility of imagination; and his work, 
though even for his time often crude and 
vulgar, is alive and vigorous. He was a 
relentless hater of Napoleon, belittling his 
greatness by countless travesties. Some of 
his best-known works are his Imitations of 
Modern Drawings (1784-88), and his illustra¬ 
tions to Syntax’s Three Tours the Dance of 
Death, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Peter 
Pindar, the Bath Guide, Munchausen, See. 
See studies by (3ppe (1923), Wolf (1946) and 
Roe (1947). ^ ^ 

ROWLEY, rd-li, (1) Thomas. See Chatter- 


Oxford, became a Fellow of All Souls and 
wrote many works on English history includ 
ing Sir Richard Grenville (1937), Tudnr 
Cornwall (1941h The English Spirit (19441 
The Use of History (1946), The England of 
Elizabeth (1950), The Expansion of Elizabethan 
England (1955); also some poetry, much of 
it on Cornwall. 

ROWTON, Montagu William Lowry-Corrv 
1 st Baron, row'- (1838-1903), English 
politician and philanthropist, born in 
London. Called to the bar in 1863, he 
became private secretary to Disraeli (1866- 
1868, 1874-80). He was created baron m 
1880. Later he devoted his time and money 
to the provision of decent cheap accom¬ 
modation for working men, and six Rowton 
houses were built in London, with total 
accommodation for five thousand. Although 
Rowton’s motives were entirely philanthropic 
liis houses in fact made a profit. ’ 

ROXBURGHE, Duke of. See Kerr. 

ROY. See Rammohun Roy. 

ROY, William (1726-90), British military 
surveyor, born at Miltonhead, Carluke, 
Lanarkshire, in 1747 was engaged on the 
survey of Scotland, in 1755 held an array 
commission, was elected F.R.S. in 1767, and 
rose to be major-general in 1781. In 1784, 
in connection with the Iriangulation of the 
south-eastern counties, he measured with 
great accuracy a base line of 5,^ miles on 
Hounslow Heath. For this he received the 
Royal Society’s Copley medal. In 1764 Roy 
studied the Roman remains in Scotland, and 
his Military Antiquities of the Romans in 
Britain was published in 1793 by the Society 
of Antiquaries. See G. Macdonald, Roy and 
his Military Antiquities (1917). 

ROYCE, (1) Sir (Frederick) Henry (1863- 
1933), English engineer, born near Peter¬ 
borough. He was apprenticed to the G.N.R., 
but, becoming interested in electricity and 
motor engineering, he founded (1884) at 
Manchester the firm of Royce, Ltd., mechani¬ 
cal and electrical engineers. He made his 
first car in 1904, and liis meeting with C. S. 


(2) William ic, 1585-c. 1642), English actor 
and playwrigjit, of whose life little is known, 
save that he collaborated with Dekker, 
Middleton, Heywood, Webster, Massinger 
and Ford. Four plays published with his 
name are extant: A New Wonder, a Woman 
never vext (1632); AlVs Lost by Lust, a 
tragedy (1633); A Match at Midnight (1633); 
and A Shoomaker a Gentleman (1638). 
ROWNTREE, rown'tree, (1) (Benjamin) See- 
bolim (1871-1954), English manufacturer and 
philanthropist, son of (2), born at York, was 
chairman of the family firm 1925-41, devoted 
his life to the study of social problems and 
welfare and wrote many hooks, including the 
austere factual study of Poverty (1900), 
Poverty and Progress, English Life and Leisure, 
Poverty and the Welfare State, 

(2) Joseph (1836-1925) Quaker industrial¬ 
ist, social and industrial reformer, father of 
(1), born at York, promoted with his brother, 
Henry Isaac (d. 1883), the cocoa-manu¬ 
facturing business acquired by the latter in 
1862. 

ROWSE, Alfred Leslie (1903- ), English 
historian, born at St Austell, educated at 


Rolls (q.v.) in that year led to the formation 
(1906) of the famous business of Rolls-Royce, 
Ltd., motor-car and aero-engine builders, of 
Derby and London. He was created a 
baronet in 1930. Sec the Life by Max 
Pemberton (1935). 

(2) Josiah (1855-1916), American philo¬ 
sopher, bom in Grass Valley, California, was 
professor at Harvard from 1892. Much 
influenced by Hegel, he developed a philo¬ 
sophy of idealism, avoiding the pitfalls of 
both realism and mysticism, and stressed the 
importance of the individual in his loyalty to 
the community. He published The Spirit 
of Modern Philosophy (1892), Essays upon 
Problems of Philosophy and of Life (1898), 
The World and the Individual (Gifford 
Lectures, 1900-01) and The Problem of 
Christianity (1913). 

ROYDEN, Agnes Maud (1876-1956), English 
social worker and preacher, was born in 
Liverpool, educated at Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, was prominent in the women’s 
suffrage movement, from 1917 to 1920 was 
assistant at the City Temple, and published 
Woman and the Sovereign State, The Church 
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and Woman, Modern Sex Ideals, &c. She 
was made C.H. in 1930. 

rOYER-COLLARD, Pierre Paul, rwa-yay 
ko-lar (1763-1845), French philosopher and 
politician, born at Sompuis m Champagne, 
and bred as an advocate, on the outbreak of 
the Revolution was elected member of the 
municipality of Paris, In 1792 he fled from 
the Jacobins to his birthplace, and m 1797 
<;prved for a few months on the Council of 
Five Hundred. Professor from 1810 of 
Philosophy in Paris, he exercised an immense 
influence on French philosophy, rejecting the 
purely sensuous system of Condillac, and 
giving special prominence to the principles of 
the Scottish School of Reid and Stewart. 
Strongly ‘ spiritualist ’ as opposed to materi¬ 
alist, he originated the ‘ Doctrinaire ’ school 
of Jouffroy and Cousin. In 1815-20 he was 
president of the Commission of Public 
Instruction, in 1815 was returned as deputy 
for Marne, and in 1827 entered the French 
Academy. He became president in 1828 
of the Chamber of Representatives, and 
presented the address of March 1830, which 
the king refused to hear read. 

ROZANOV, Vasili Vasilievich, roz'- (1856- 
1919), Russian writer, thinker and critic, 
was bom at Vetluga, Kostroma, and became 
a teacher in provincial schools. His literary 
studies include that of Dostoievsky’s Grand 
Inquisitor, which, published in 1894, first 
brought him into prominence. Though a 
Christian, in his prolific writings he criticized 
from a Nietzschian standpoint the con¬ 
temporary standards in morals, religion, 
education, and particularly the too-strict 
attitude towards sex, which was for him the 
very soul of man. Much of his work is 
highly introspective and his literary reputation 
is firmly grounded on the two books of frag¬ 
ments and essays, Solitaria (1912; trans. 1927) 
Fallen Leaves {191Z, 1915; trans. 1929). 

RUBBRA, Edmund (1901- ), English com¬ 
poser and music critic, was born in North¬ 
ampton. While working as a railway clerk, 
he had piano lessons from Cyril Scott, and 
in 1919 won a composition scholarship to 
Reading University. There he studied under 
Howard Jones and Holst, and won a scholar¬ 
ship to the Royal College of Music, where he 
was a pupil of Vaughan Williams and R. O. 
Morris (q.v.), the latter being perhaps the most 
influential of all his teachers. An interest in 
the polyphonic music of the 16th and 17th 
centuries is reflected in Rubbra’s characteristic 
contrapuntal style of composition, which he 
uses not only in works such as his Spenser 
sonnets (1935), his madrigals and his Masses 
(1945 and 1949), but also in his larger 
symphonic canvases. In these he has 
progressed from a relentless prosecution of 
polyphonic principles in the first two to a 
more flexible interpretation of them in his 
later symphonies. As well as his seven 
symphonies he has written chamber, choral 
and orchestral music, songs and works for 
various solo instruments. In 1947 he was 
appointed lecturer in Music at Oxford. 

RUBENS, Peter Paul, roo'benz (1577-1640), 
Flemish painter, was bom June 29, 1577, at 
Siegen in Westphalia, where his father, an 
Antwerp lawyer and religious exile in Cologne 


was then imprisoned for a liaison with the 
wife of William the Silent. On the death of 
her husband at Cologne in 1587, his mother 
returned to Antwerp, where the boy was 
educated in the Jesuits’ college. He was for 
a short time in the service of Margaret de 
Ligne, widow of the Count of Lanaing, and 
was intended for the law; but at thirteen he 
began to study art. In 1600 he started for 
Italy, and in Venice studied the works of 
Titian and Veronese. He next entered the 
service of Vincenzo Gonzaga, Duke of 
Mantua; and in 1605 was dispatched on a 
mission to Philip III of Spain, thus beginning 
the career of a diplomatist, for which his keen 
intellect, polished urbanity and linguistic 
attainments qualified him. While at Madrid 
he executed many portraits, as well as several 
historical subjects. On his return from Spain 
he travelled in Italy, copying celebrated 
works for the Duke of Mantua. His paintings 
of this Italian period are much influenced by 
the Italian Renaissance, and already show 
the Rubens characteristics of vigorous 
composition and brilliant colouring—for 
example, the altarpieces for the church of 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme (now in Grasse), 
the Baptism of Christ (Antwerp) and the 
Circumcision (Genoa). In 1608 he returned 
home, and, settling in Antwerp, was appoin¬ 
ted in 1609 court-painter to the Archduke 
Albert, and soon afterwards married his first 
wife, Isabella Brant, whom he has often 
portrayed; a famous full-length portrait of 
her and her husband is in the Old Pinakothek, 
Munich. Through the less successful 
Adoration of the Kings (Prado) and the 
Elevation of the Cross (Antwerp Cathedral) 
Rubens was now approaching his artistic 
maturity, and his triptych Descent from the 
Cross (1611-14) in Antwerp Cathedral is 
usually regarded as his masterpiece. By this 
time he was famous, and pupils and com¬ 
missions came in a steady stream to the master’s 
studio, from which issued vast numbers of 
works, witnesses to the extraordinary energy 
and ability of the prolific Rubens. In 1620 
he was invited to France by Marie de’ Medici, 
the queen-mother, who was then engaged in 
decorating the palace of the Luxembourg; 
and^ he undertook for her twenty-one large 
subjects on her life and regency—works, 
exemplifying the typical collaboration of 
Rubens and his pupils, which were completed 
in 1625 and are now in the Louvre. To this 
period also belong an Adoration of the Magi 
(Madrid), one of many Rubens painted on 
this subject, a St Ildefonso triptych in the 
Vienna Museum, and The Assumption of the 
Virgin (Antwerp Cathedral). In 1628 he was 
dispatched by the Infanta Isabella on a 
diplomatic mission to Philip IV of Spain. 
In Madrid he made the acquaintance of 
Velazquez, and executed some forty works, 
including five portraits of the Spanish mon¬ 
arch. In 1629 he was appointed envoy to 
Charles I of England, to treat for peace; and, 
while he conducted a delicate negotiation with 
tact and success, he painted th&Beace and War 
(National Gallery) and the portrait of the 
king and his queen in the St George at 
Buckingham Palace, and also made sketches 
for the Apotheosis of James I for the 
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Banqueting-liall at Whitehall, completing the 
pictures on his return to Antwerp. He was 
knighted by Charles I, and received a similar 
honour from Philip IV. His first wife having 
died in 1626, Rubens married in 1630 Helena 
Fourment, and retired to his estate at Steen, 
where his landscape painting, direct from 
nature, attained the high standard of his 
other works. In 1635 he designed the 
decorations which celebrated the entry of 
the Cardinal Infant Ferdinand into Antwerp 
as governor of the Netherlands; and, having 
completed The Crucifixion of St Peter for the 
church of that saint in Cologne, he died at 
Antwerp, May 30, 1640. A successful diplo¬ 
mat, a distinguished humanist, a man of wide 
erudition and culture, Rubens was outstand¬ 
ing for versatility even in his time, and the 
main characteristics of his productions— 
their power, spirit and vivacity, their sense of 
energy, of exuberant life—may be largely 
attributed to the comprehensive qualities of 
the man himself. He produced more than 
twelve hundred works, many of his finest 
being at Antwerp; the Old Pinakothek at 
Munich contains many examples of his brush, 
including the Battle of the Amazons, and he 
is well represented in the Prado, Madrid, 
and the Vienna Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
Among his works in the National Gallery, 
London, are The Rape of the Sabines (1635), 
The Birth of Venus, The Castle of Steen, and a 
painting of the Holy Family. Sec The Letters 
of Peter Paul Rubens, trans. and ed. by R. S. 
Magurn (1955), and works by Sainsbury 
(1859), Bertram (1928), Cammaerts (1932), 
H. G. Evers (1943), Leo van Puyvelde (trans. 
1947 by E. Winkworth), E. Larsen (Antwerp 
1952) and J. S. Held (1954 and 1959). 
RUBINSTEIN, roo'bin-stin, (1) Anton (1829- 
1894), Russian pianist and composer, was 
born in Moldavia, studied in Berlin and 
Vienna, and in 1 848 settled in St Petersburg, 
where he taught music and took a part in 
founding the conservatoire, of which he was 
for a time director. He made concert tours 
in Europe and, in 1872-73, the United States, 
gaining widespread acclaim and lasting 
distinction for his mastery of technique and 
musical sensitivity. Once also highly 
esteemed were his compositions, including 
operas, oratorios and piano concertos, but, 
apart from some songs and melodious piano 
pieces, they have not stood the test of time. 
His brother Nikolai (1835-81) founded 
Moscow Conservatory. See Anton’s Auto- 
biography (trans. 1891). 

(2) Artur (1886- ), American pianist, 

born in Lodi, Poland. At the age of twelve 
he appeared successfully in Berlin, and after 
further study with Paderewski, began his 
career as a virtuoso, appearing in Paris and 
London in 1905 and visiting the United 
States in ^ 1906. After the second World 
War he lived in America, making frequent 
extensive concert tours. See Study by B. 
Gavoty (1956). 

RUBRUQUIS, William de, ru-brii-kee' (fl. 13th 
cent.), French traveller, born probably at 
Rubrouck near St Omer, entered the Francis¬ 
can order, and was dispatched in 1253 by 
Louis IX from Acre to Sartak, son of the 
Mongol prince, Batu Khan, a supposed 


Christian. Friar William travelled acro<!^ 
Black Sea and the Crimea to the Volga hi 
Sartak was referred to his father, and bv him 
was sent forward to the Mongol emperor 
Mangu Khan, whom he found on December 
27, about ten days’ journey south of Kara 
korum in Mongolia. With him he remained 
until July 1254, then returned to the Volga 
and by way of the Caucasus, Armenia’ 
Persia and Asia Minor, arrived at Tripoli in 
August 1255. Louis had returned to France 
and Friar William wrote him an account of 
his journey, edited by D’Avezac in Recueilde 
voyages (Paris Geog. Soc. 1839). He ms 
still living in 1293, when Marco Polo ms 
returning from the East. 

RUCCELLAt, roo-chehlah'ee, (1) Bernardo 
(1449-1514), Florentine scholar and dinlo- 
matist, father of (2). 

(2) Giovanni (1475-1525), Italian poet 
who lived much in Rome and took orders’ 
His works, including Le Api, an instructive 
poem based on book 4 of Virgil’s Georgies 
were edited by Mazzoni, with Life (1887) ’ 
RtrCKERT, Friedrich (1788-1866), German 
poet, born at Schweinfurt. studied law, 
philology and philosophy at Wiirzburg, and 
during the Napoleonic wars stirred up 
German patriotism with his Deutsche 
Gedichte (1814). After the wars he studied 
Oriental languages, of which he became 
professor at Erlangen (1826-41) and Berlin 
(1841-48), and recast in German verse many 
famous books of countries of the Orient 
His original work includes the lyrical 
Liebesfriihling (1923), the reflective poems 
Die Weisheit des Brahmanen (1836-39), and 
the personal Kinder to tenlieder, posthumously 
published in 1872 and set to music by Mahler 
in 1902. See studies by Reuter (1891), 
Magon (1914) and Golfing (1935). 
RUDBECK, Olof, rood'bek 0630-1702), 
Swedish zoologist and botanist, discovered the 
lymphatic glands, has had his name given to 
the botanical genus Riidbeckia, and published 
(1675-98) Atlantikaru 

RUDDIMAN, Thomas (1674-1757), Scottish 
classical grammarian and philologist, born at 
Boyndic, Banffshire, studied at Aberdeen 
University, in 1700 was appointed assistant- 
keeper of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
in 1707 starting up business also as a book 
auctioneer and in 1715 as a printer, and 
became in 1730 principal keeper of the 
Advocates’ Library. He edited Latin works 
of Volusenus and Arthur Johnston (qq-v.), 
published in 1715 his great edition of 
Buchanan’s works, with its controversial in¬ 
troduction, and produced his own Rudiments 
of the Latin Tongue (1714) and the impressive 
Grammaticae Latinae Institutiones (1725-32) 
on which his philological reputation mainly 
rests. He was an ardent Jacobite. See Life 
by Chalmers (1794). 

RUDE, Francois (1784-1855), French sculptor, 
originally a smith, was born at Dijon, and 
died in Paris. His most famous work is the 
relief group Le Ddpart (1836) on the Arcde 
Triomphe in Paris. See Life by Calmette 
(1920). 

RUDOLF. Name of three kings of Burgundy: 

Rudolf I (d. 912), was king of Transjuranic 
Burgundy from 888, 



nil 


rubolf 

Icdolf n (d- 937), son of the above, whom 

^^Rndoifm^(d. 1032), grandson of the above, 
ruled from 993 to 1032. 

miDOLF. Name of two German rulers: 

^ Rudolf I (1218-91), founder of the Haps- 
hurc^ imperial dynasty, was born at Schloss 
Limburg in the Breisgau, and,, becoming a 
warm partisan of Frederick II, increased his 
possessions by inheritance and marriage, 
imtil he was the most powerful prince m 
Swabia In 1273 the electors chose him 
German king; never having been crowned 
bv the pope, he was not entitled to be called 
kaiser or emperor. Ottocar of Bohemia 
refused to tender his allegiance, and i\1278 
was defeated and slam at Marchfeld. 
Rudolf did much to suppress the robber 
knights. He died at Speyer. His son Albert, 
to whom (and his brother Rudolf) Austria, 
Styria and Carniola had been given in 1278, 
succeeded him as German king. See works 
by Him (1874), Kaltenbrunner (1890) and 

^Riidolf^lMi552-1612), born at Vienna, 
eldest son of the emperor Maximilian H, 
became king of Hungary in 1572; king of 
Bohemia, with the title King of the Romans, 
in 1575; and emperor on his father’s death in 
1576. Gloomy, taciturn, bigoted and indo¬ 
lent he put himself in the hands of the Jesuits 
and’low favourites, and left the empire to 
govern itself. His taste for _ astrology and 
the occult sciences made him extend his 
patronage to Kepler and Tycho Brahe; and 
their Riidolphine Tables were called after him. 
Meanwhile the Protestants were bitterly 
persecuted; the Turks invaded Hungary and 
defeated the archduke Maximilian (1596); 
Transylvania and Hungary revolted; and at 
last Rudolf’s brother Matthias wrested from 
him Hungary, Bohemia, Austria and Moravia. 
See works by Gindely (1865), Yon Bezold 
(1885) and Moritz (1895). 

RTDOLF, Prince. Sec Francis-Joseph. 
RUDOLF VON EMS (d. 1254), Middle High 
German poet, of noble family, wrote in the 
style of Hartmann von Aue and Gottfried 
(qq,v.) the religious Der gute Gerhard and 
Barlaam und Josaphat and an incomplete 
Weltchronik. See study by G. Ehrismann 
(1919). 

RUE. See De la Rue. 

RUEDA, Lope de, rway'TKa {c, 1510-65), 
Spanish dramatist, born in Seville, became 
manager of a group of strolling players. A 
pioneer of Spanish drama, he wrote comedies 
in the Italian style, short humorous pastoral 
dialogues, and ten burlesques (forerunners of 
interludes). See study by G. Salazar (San¬ 
tiago de Cuba 1911). 

RUFF, William (1801-56), London sporting 
reporter, in 1842 started his Guide to the Turf. 
RUFFINT, Giovanni Oomenico, roof-fee'nee 
(1807-81), Italian writer, born at Genoa, in 
1833 joined ‘ Young Italy and in 1836 had 
to flee to England. From 1875 he lived at 
Taggia in the Riviera. He wrote Lorenzo 
Benoni: Passages in the Life of an Italian 
(1853), Dr Antonio (1855), Vincenzo (1863), 
&c, 

RUFINOS, roofi'nus {c. 345-410), Italian 
theologian, was the friend and later the 
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opponent of St Jerome, the orthodoxy of 
Origen being their subject of dispute. 

RUGE, Arnold, roo'ge (1802—80), German 
writer and political thinker, born at Bergen 
in Riigcn, in 1837 helped to found the 
Hallesche (later Deutsche') Jahrbiicher, the 
organ of Young Germany. Its liberal 
tendencies were condemned, and Ruge 
withdrew to Paris and Switzerland. He 
published in 1848 the democratic Reform, 
entered the Frankfurt parliament for Breslau, 
and took part in the disturbances at Leipzig 
in 1849. In 1850 he fled to England, where 
with Mazzini and Ledru-Rollin he organized 
the Democratic Committee. He settled at 
Brighton, and lived by teaching, writing and 
translating. 

RUGGLES-BRISE, Sir Evelyn John, -brls 
(1857-1935), British penal reformer, was bora 
at Finchingfield, Essex. A civil servant, he 
was in 1895 appointed chairman of the 
Prison Commission, a position which he held 
for twenty-six years. Amongst the many 
reforms by which he humanized penal 
treatment, the Borstal system, introduced 
under the Children Act, 1908, is the best 
known. He was knighted in 1902. See the 
memoir by S. Leslie (1938). 

RUHMKORFF, Heinrich Daniel, room'korf 
(1803-77), German instrument-maker, born 
at Hanover, settled (1839) in Paris, and 
invented (1855) his induction coil. 

RUISDAEL. See Ruysdael. 

RULE, St. See Regulus, St. 

RIJMFORD, Benjamin Thompson, Count 
(1753-1814), Anglo-American administrator 
and scientist, born at Woburn, Mass., March 
26, 1753, was assistant in a store and a school 
teacher, but in 1771 married a wealthy Mrs 
Rolfe (1739-92). He was made major in a 
New Hampshire regiment, but left wife and 
baby daughter, and fled to England (1776), 
possibly because he was politically suspect. 
He gave valuable information to the govern¬ 
ment as to the state of America, and received 
an appointment in the Colonial Oflice. In 
England he experimented largely with gun¬ 
powder, and was elected F.R.S. (1779). In 
1782 he was hack in America, with a lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel’s commission. After the peace 
he was knighted, and in 1784 entered the 
service of Bavaria. In this new sphere he 
reformed the army, drained the marshes 
round Mannheim, established a cannon- 
foundry and military academy, and planned 
a poor-law system, spread the cultivation 
of the potato, disseminated a knowledge of 
nutrition and domestic economy, improved 
the breeds of horses and cattle, and laid out 
the English Garden in Munich. For these 
services he was made head of the Bavarian 
war department and count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. During a visit to England 
(1795-96) he endowed the two Rumford 
medals of the Royal Society, and also two 
of the American Academy, for researches in 
light and heat. Back in Munich, he found it 
threatened by both French and Austrians. 
The Elector fled, leaving Count Rumford 
president of the Council of Regency and 
generalissimo. Out of his supervision of the 
arsenal at Munich, where he was impressed 
by the amount of heat generated in cannon- 
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boring, arose liis experiments proving the Spanish-Anicrican war (1898) turned 
motion, as opposed to the caloric, theory of newspaper reporting, then to feature-writing 
heat. In 1799 he quitted the Bavarian service. His first publications were volumes of vem 
returned to London, and founded the Royal Tents of Trouble (1911) and Rhymes off 
Institution; in 1802 he removed to Pans, E/rmg L/V/e (1912), but it was his short stork 
and, marrying Lavoisier’s widow in 1804, written in a characteristic racy, present-ten^ 
lived at her villa at Auteuil, where he died, style, with liberal use of American slaneand 
He also invented the Rumford shadow photo- jargon, and depicting life in underworld New 
meter. See Memoir by Ellis accompanying York and on Broadway, which won for him 
his Works, Life by Renwick (Boston 1845), his great popularity. One collection G/ ■ 
German one by Bauernfeind (1889), Prof, and Dolls (1932), was adopted for a musicii 
Tyndall’s New Fragments (1892), and E. revue (1950); other books include pu. 
Larsen, An American in Europe (1953). Special (1934) and Take it Easy (1939) and 

RUMSEY, James (1743-92), American en- the play, with Howard Lindsay, ^ 5'%///Carp 
gincer whose steamboat, propelled by the of Murder {{935). From 1941 he worked as a 
ejection of water from the stern and exhibited film-prodiiccr. 

on the Potomac in 1787, was one of the RUPERT, Prince (1619-82), third son of the 
earliest constructed. He died in London Elector Palatine Frederick V and Elizabeth 
while preparing a second version for exhibi- daughter of .lames T of England, was bom at 
tion on the Thames. Prague, December 18, 1619. After a year 

RUNBSTEDT, Karl Rudolf Gero von, roonf and a half at the English court, he served in 
(1875-1953), German field-marshal, was 1637-38, during the Thirty Years’ War 
born in the Old Mark of Brandenburg. Pie against the Imperialists, until at Lemgo he 
served in the first World War in France, was taken prisoner, and confined for nearly 
Russia and Hungary, rising to chief of staff three years at Linz. In 1642 he returned to 
of the First Army Corps. In the early England, and for the next three years the 
’thirties he was military commander of Berlin ‘ Mad Cavalier ’ was the life and soul of the 
and in 1938 commanded occupation troops royalist cause, winning many a battle by his 
in the Sudetenland, but was ‘ purged ’ for his resistless charges, to lose it as often by a 
outspokenness about Hitler. Recalled in too headlong pursuit. He had fought at 
1939, he directed the Blitzkriege in Poland Worcester, Edgchill, Brentford, Chalgrove, 
and France. Checked in the Ukraine in 1941, Newbury, Bolton, Marston Moor, Newbury 
he was relieved of his command, but in 1942 again, and Naseby, when in August 1645 his 
was appointed to a command stretching from surrender of Bristol so irritated Charles, who 
Holland to the Italian frontier. On the in 1644 had created him Duke of Cumberland 
success of the Allied invasion of France in and generalissimo, that he dismissed him. A 

1944 he was again relieved of his command, court-martial, however, cleared him, and he 
but returned as c.-in-c. in September, his resumed his duties, only to surrender at 
last great action being the Ardennes offensive. Oxford to Fairfax in June 1646. He now 
Once more he lost his command and in May took service with France, but in 1648 accept- 

1945 was captured by the Americans in ing the command of that portion of the 
Munich. War crimes proceedings against English fleet which had espoused the king’s 
him were dropped on the grounds of his ill- cause, acquitted himself with all his old 
health and he was a prisoner in Britain from daring and somewhat more caution. Butin 

1946 to 1948. See the study by General 1650 Blake attacked his squadron, and 

Guenther Blumentritt (1952). burned or sank most of his vessels. With the 


RuNEBERG, Johan Ludvig, roo ni-ber-y 
(1804-77), Finnish poet, writing in Swedish, 
was born at Jakobstad in Finland, taught at 
Helsingfors from 1830, and at Borga 1837-57, 
where he died. Among his works are Lyric 
Poems (1830), The Grave in Perrho (1831), 
The Elk-hunters (1832), Nadeschda (1841), a 
third volume of Poems (1843), King Fjala 
(1844), Ensign StdFs Stories (1848-60), 
narrative poems, one of which, * Our Land 
has become Finland’s national anthem, a 
comedy Can^t (1862), and The Kings in 
Salamis (1863), a tragedy. In 1857 Runeberg 
edited for the Lutheran Church of Finland a 
Psalm-book, in which were included above 
sixty pieces of his own. See Soderhjelm’s 
study (1904-07); Gosse’s criticism and 
translations in Studies in the Literature of 
Northern Europe (1879); also Magniisson 
and Palmer’s translation (1878). 

RUNGE, Friedlieb Ferdinand, roong'e (1795— 
1867), German chemist, born at Hamburg, 
discovered carbolic acid and aniline in coal 
tar (1834). 

RUNYON, (Alfred) Damon, run'- (1884-1946), 
American author and journalist, was born in 
Manhattan, Kansas, and after service in the 


remnant the prince escaped to the West 
Indies, where with his brother, Prince Maurice 
(1620-52), till the loss of the latter in a 
hurricane, he maintained himself by seizing 
English and other merchantmen. In 1653 he 
was back in France, where and in Germany 
he chiefly resided till the Restoration, 
Thereafter he served under the Duke of York, 
and in concert with the Duke of Albemarle, 
in naval operations against the Dutch. He 
took part in founding the Fludson’s Bay 
Company, which was granted its charter in 
1670. He died, November 29, 1682, in the 
enjoyment of various offices and dignities, 
being a privy-councillor, governor of Wind¬ 
sor, F.R.S., &c. His last ten years had been 
spent in chemical, physical and mechanical 
researches. Though he was not the inventor 
of mezzotint, he improved the processes of 
the art, which he described to the Royal 
Society in 1662; and he invented an improved 
gunpowder anci ‘ Prince’s metal See Lives 
by Warburton (1849), Lord Ronald Gowr 
(1890), Eva Scott (1899) and Mrs Erskine 
(1910). 

RUSH, (1) Benjamin (1746-1813), American 
politician and physician, born at Byberry> 
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Pa studied medicine at Edinburgh and Paris, than that, for the moral and social criticism 

and in 1769 became professor of Chemistry in those works erected him into a moral guide 

at Philadelphia. Fleeted a member of the or prophet rather like his friend Carlyle in 

rnntinental Congress, he signed the Declara- pure letters. Oxford made him its first Slade 

tion of Independence (1776). In 1777 he was Professor of Fine Art in 1870, an office he 

anoointed suraeon-general, and later physi- held, with one interruption, till 1884, though 

cian-^eneral, of the Continental army. In latterly his crotchets and eccentricities drew 

1778 lie resigned his post because he could more curious than interested hearers, 

not prevent frauds upon soldiers in the Following on the publication of the com- 

hospital stores, and resumed his professor- pleted Modern Painters he transferred his 
shin In 17^^ became treasurer of the interest in art to the social question which had 
TJ S Mint. He wrote Medical Inquiries been implicit in much pre-Raphaelite paint- 

n 789-93), Essays (1798), Diseases of the ing. Carlyle’s attacks on utilitarianism no 

Mind (1821), &c. See Life by Goodman doubt helped, but Ruskin’s resentment 

Q 934 ) against the social injustice and squalor 

^ Richard (1780-1859), American lawyer resulting from unbridled capitalism took him 
and statesman, son of (1), was minister all the way to a sort of Christian Communism 

1817-25 to England, where he negotiated and now he was decried as much as he had 

the Fisheries and North-eastern Boundary been lauded before. Unto This Last •a. 

Treaties, and was secretary of the Treasury protest against the law of supply and demand, 

1825-29’. was discontinued on its first appearance in 

RUSHWORTFI, John (c. 1612-90), English Cornhill Magazine by Thackeray and as it 
historian, born at Acklington Park, Wark- approved the mediaeval injunction against 
worth, studied at Oxford, and settled in interest we can understand the outcry, but 
London as a barrister. When the Long most of the specific reforms proposed are in 
Parliament met in 1640 he was appointed process of being carried out today. The 
clerk-assistant to the House of Commons; contemptuous rejection of his social econ- 

he represented Berwick 1657-60, 1679, and omics in this work and in Munera Pulveris 

1681; and he was secretary to Fairfax 1645- which followed was almost mortal to Ruskin; 

1650 ,’and in 1677 to the lord keeper. In m 1 \\q dtfaitmmg, Sesame and Lilies {\B>6A-69)^ 
1684’he was flung into the King’s Bench addressed to the privileged young ladies of 
for debt, and here he died. Rushworth’s England and admonishing them on their 
Historical Collections (8 vols. 1659-1701) duties, he likened his temper to that of Dean 

cover the period 1618-48, and arc of high Swift. His appointment to the Slade 

value for a knowledge of the Great Re- professorship temporarily reassured him and 

hellion. flow his incomparable vitality showed in the 

ruskin, John (1819-1900), English author publication of various Slade lectures but 

and art critic, was the son of a prosperous more memorably in Fors Clavigera, a series 

wine merchant in London who was interested of papers addressed ‘ To the Workmen and 

in the arts though, like his wife, narrowly Labourers of Great Britain ’ (1871-84), in 

evangelical. The boy imbibed both the which his social philosophy is fully dis- 

cultural interests and the evangelical zeal of coursed. The announcement * I simply 

his parents. Private tutoring took the place cannot paint nor read . . . because of the 

of schooling so that when he went up to misery that I know of’ links him with 

Christ Church, Oxford, in 1836, he was not Tolstoi, and though he did not, like Tolstoi, 

versed in the ways of men and this lack clung denounce middle-class culture he postponed 

to him throughout life. At Oxford he won it till the social misery was a thing of the past, 

the Newdigate prize and fancied himself as The response from the workers and labourers 

a poet till shortly after graduating he met was nil. Meanwhile he began to divest 

Turner and discovered that his immediate himself of his fortune in such individual 

task was to rescue the great painter from enterprises as the St George’s Guild, a non¬ 
obscurity and neglect. Modern Painters profit-making shop in Paddington Street, 

(1843-60) was the result of this championship the John Ruskin school at Camberwell, and 

■which may well have embarrassed the painter, the Whitelands College at Chelsea. His last 

It was more than that, of course, as it devel- regret was that he had not, like St Francis, 

oped into a spiritual history of Europe with denuded himself of all wealth. In his latest 

side-glances into every phase of morals and work, the singularly beautiful Praeterita^ also 

taste. For this task he had the advantage of published in numbers (1886-88), he dis- 

frequent visits to the Continent in company coursed quietly on his memories, all passion 

with his parents. His personal history after spent save for a final jab at the railways which 

his infatuation with Turner makes rather sad disturbed rural beauty. His last years were 

reading. His marriage in 1848 to the lady spent at Brantwood, Coniston, his solitude 

who afterwards became Millais’ wife was being consoled by the affection of his cousin 

legally annulled about the time he began his Mrs Arthur Severn and her family. We do 

crusade on behalf of a new set of obscure or not take our bearings in Art from Modern 

vilified painters, the pre-Raphaelite brother- Painters —the moralism is too intrusive and 

hood, with which Millais was associated, ‘ Select nothing and neglect nothing ’ cannot 

However, Modern Painters and the outlying apply to Turner’s brilliant impressionism, 

splinters of that great work, viz. The Seven Nor do we take our bearings in economics 

Lamps of Architecture (1848) and The Stones from Unto This Last, which assumes a 

of Venice (1851-53^ with its great chapter 3 primitive society. But apart from his splendid 

‘ On the Nature of the Gothic had made descriptive writing, we value Ruskin as one 

him the critic of the day and something more of the great Victorians who roused England 
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to a sense of responsibility for the squalor in 
which commercial competition had involved 
the country. See his Letters from Venice (ed. 
Bradley, 1955); Diaries (ed. Evans and 
Whitehead, 1956-58) and studies by Mrs 
Meynell (1900), Wilenski (1955) and Quenncll 
(1956). 

RUSSEL, Alexander (1814-76), Scottish 
journalist, editor of The Scotsman from 1848, 
was born and died in Edinburgh. A Liberal 
and an antagonist of the Corn Laws, he was 
a caustic wit and great angler. 

RUSSELL, a great Whig house whose origin 
has been traced back to Thor. Less fanci¬ 
fully, it goes back to one Henry Russell, a 
Weymouth M.P. and merchant in the 
Bordeaux wine trade, who lived at the 
beginning of the 15th century. Among his 
descendants have been the Earls and Dukes of 
Bedford, the Earls Russell, Sir William, 
Baron Russell of Thornhaugh, Edward, Earl 
of Orford, and William, Lord Russell, 
described hereafter in that order. See J. H. 
Wiifen, Historical Memoirs of the House of 
Russell (1833); Froude, Cheneys and the 
House of Russell (ISS4); G. Scott-Thomson, 
Two Centuries of Family History (1930), Life 
in a Noble Household (1937), The Riissells of 
Bloomsbury (1940), and Family Background 
(1947); also Silver-plated Spoon (1959) by the 
Duke of Bedford. 

John, 1st Earl of Bedford (c. 1486-1555), 
great-grandson of the above-mentioned 
Henry, became a gentleman usher to the king, 
was entrusted with several diplomatic 
missions and later held many court appoint¬ 
ments, including those of comptroller of the 
household and lord privy seal. Among the 
rich possessions which he amassed were 
the abbeys of Woburn and Tavistock, and the 
London properties of Covent Garden and 
Long Acre. Created Ead in 1550, he led the 
mission to Spain in 1554 which escorted back 
Philip to marry Mary Tudor. 

Francis, 2iid Earl (1527-85), son of the 
above, was involved in the Lady Jane Grey 
affair and ded the country until Elizabeth’s 
accession, when he returned and held several 
offices, among them that of lord president of 
Wales. 

Francis, 4tli Earl (1593-1641), son of Sir 
William, Baron Russell (see below), with the 
help of Inigo Jones (q.v.) developed Covent 
Garden and built the mansion of Woburn; 
he also continued the fen drainage scheme 
initiated by his father and known as the 
Bedford Level. 

William, 5th Earl and 1st Duke (1613-1700), 
was created Marquess of Tavistock and 1st 
Duke in 1694. He fought with Cromwell 
at Edgehill (1642), turned royalist in the 
following year, but after the battle of New¬ 
bury changed his coat yet again for parlia¬ 
ment. He completed the Bedford Level. 

John, 4th Duke (1710-71), a member of the 
anti-Walpole group, was first lord of the 
admiralty under Pelham; lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland (1755-61) and ambassador to France 
(1762-63). 

Francis, 5tli Duke (1765-1802), a friend of 
‘ Prinny built Russell and Tavistock 
Squares in London and employed Henry 
Holland (q.v.) to make additions to Woburn. 


Herbrand, lltb Duke (1858-1940), declined 
political office, preferring to preside autn 
cratically over his landed estates. Elected 
F.R.S. for his services to zoology, president 
of the Zoological Society from 1899 he 
established the collections of rare animals at 
Woburn, including the Prjcvalsky wild horses 
and the Perc David deer. His duchess Mnnr 
du Caurroy (1865-1937), from 1898 kept a 
model hospital at Woburn, in which she later 
worked as a radiographer, took up flying at 
the age of sixty and participated in record- 
breaking flights to India and Africa before 
being lost ofl' the east coast of England while 
flying solo in 1937. 

William, 12th Duke (1888-1953), son of the 
above, acquired a reputation for his collection 
of parrots and homing budgerigars and for 
his adherence to pacifism, Buchmanism and 
ncar-Fascisin which nearly landed him in 
difficulties during World War IL He was 
killed in a shooting accident. 

John Robert, 13th Duke (1917- ), was 
estranged from his family at an early age and 
lived for a while on a slender pittance in a 
Bloomsbury boarding house until, having 
been invalided out of the Coldstream Guards 
in 1940, he became in turn house agent, 
journalist and South African farmer. After 
succeeding to the title he became famous for 
his energetic and successful ctTorts to keep 
Woburn Abbey for the family by running it 
commercially as a show place with popular 
amenities and amusements. 

John, 1st Ear! Russell (1792-1878), British 
statesman, born in London, August 18, 1792, 
the third son of the sixth Duke of Bedford, 
studied at the University of Edinburgh, and 
ill 1813 was returned for Tavistock. His 
strenuous efforts in favour of reform won 
many seats for the Liberals at the 1830 
election; the ‘ Great Duke ’ was driven from 
office; and in Earl Grey’s ministry Lord John 
became paymaster of the forces. He was 
one of the four members of the government 
entrusted with the task of framing the first 
Reform Bill (1832), and on him devolved the 
honour of proposing it. In November 1834 
Lord John left office with Melbourne; the 
carrying of his motion (1835) for applying the 
surplus revenues of the Irish Church to 
education caused the downfall of Peel and 
the return of Melbourne to power, with Lord 
John as home (from 1839 colonial) secretary 
and leader of the Lower House. In the 
general election of 1841 he was returned for 
the City, which he represented until his 
elevation to the Upper House. In November 
1845 he wrote a letter to his constituents 
announcing his conversion to the repeal of the 
Com Laws. This led to Peel’s resignation; 
and Lord John was commissioned to form an 
administration. He failed, owing to Lord 
Grey’s antipathy to Palmerston, so Peel was 
forced back to office, and carried the repeal. 
On the very day the bill passed the Lords 
Peel was defeated by a coalition of Whigs and 
Protectionists; whereupon a Whig ministry 
succeeded, with Lord John for prime minister 
(1846-52). In Lord Aberdeen’s Coalition of 
1852 he was foreign secretary and leader in 
the Commons. His inopportune Refom 
Bill (1854), the Crimean mismanagement, his 
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resignation (January 1S55) and his bungling 
S the Vienna Conference all combined to 
rinHer him unpopular; and for four years he 
emafnKt of office. But in June 1859, in 
the second Palmerston administration, he 
became foreign in 1861 was 

created Earl Russell, and K.G. in 1862. 
Though he did much for Italian unity, non¬ 
intervention was his leading principle—e.g. 
durina the American civil war and the 
<?(-hleswig-Holstein difficulty. On Palmer¬ 
ston’s ^Vh in 1865 Earl Russell again 
became prime minister, but was defeated in 
June on his new Reform Bill and resigned 
He continued busy with tongue and pen till 
Ws death at his residence, Pembroke Lodge, 
Kond Park, May 28, 1878. Earl Russell 
was twice married, and by his second wife, 
Hancihter of the Earl of Minto, was the father 
of John, Viscount ALitiberlcy (1842-76), author 
of the posthumous Ana/ysis of Meligious 
Belief whose sons succeeded as second and 
third earl respectively. Earl Russell’s works 
include a talc and two tragedies, a Life of 
Winiam Lord Russell (1819), Memoirs of the 
AfTairs of Europe (1824), The Correspondence 
7 JoL: fourth Luke of Bedford 
and Memoirs of Fox and Moore. See his 
Speeches and Despatches (1870), his Recol¬ 
lections and Suggestions (1875), Early Corres¬ 
pondence (1913), and Lives by Walpole 
(1889), Reid (1893), and Tilby (1930). His 
nephew, George William Ersldne IRussell 
(1853-1919), was a Liberal under-secretary 

and miscellaneous author. ^ ^ ^ 

John Francis Stanley, Ind Earl Russell 
(1865-1931), brother of the 3rd Earl, held 
secretaryships in the second Labour adminis¬ 
tration. An American divorce and marriage 
led to three months* imprisonment for 
bigamy (1901). For his third wife, sec 
Arnim (1). 

Bertrand Arthur William, 3rd Lari Russell 
(1872- ), English philosopher, mathe¬ 

matician and controversialist, one of the 
greatest logicians of all time, was born May 18 
at Ravenscroft near Trellcck, Monmouth¬ 
shire, son of Viscount Ambcrley and brother 
of the 2nd Earl, was educated privately and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated with first-class honours in mathe¬ 
matics (1893) and moral sciences (1894). 
After a few months as a British Embassy 
attache in Paris, he went to Berlin to study 
economics, wrote his first book, German 
Social Democracy (1896), and married Alys 
Pearsall Smith. Elected fellow of Trinity 
(1895), his early infatuation with the Hegelian 
idealism of McTaggart was dispelled by his 
researches into the symbolic logic of Ppano 
and Frege, his own brilliant study of Leibniz 
(1900) and the anti-metaphysical common 
sense of a junior colleague, G. E. Moore (q.v.). 
The problem he posed himself was that first 
raised by Kant—how to defend the objecti¬ 
vity of mathematics. Frege and Peano had 
already attempted to derive, by means of 
symbolic logic, the whole of mathematics 
from certain logical constants. Russell wrote 
to the former (1902), pointing out a contra¬ 
diction in his system, the famous antinomy 
of the class of all classes which is not a 
member of itself. This Frege with immense 
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disappointment courageously acknowledged 
in a postscript to his work. Meanwhile 
Russell published his own bold Principles of 
Mathematics (1903) and with A. N. White- 
head (q.v.) carried on the Fregeian endeavour 
to its conclusion in the monumental Principia 
Mathematica (1910-13). In this he made 
strenuous attempts to resolve Frege’s 
contradictions by the famous Russellian 
theory of types, or classes. Another epoch- 
making philosophical achievement was his 
famous theory of descriptions set out in an 
article in Mind (1905), ‘ On Denoting which 
first differentiated between the logical and 
grammatical subject of a proposition. This 
successfully countered Meinong’s extra¬ 
ordinary theory of objects which had it that 
every subject of a proposition, be it fictitious 
or otherwise, must be credited with some 
sort of ‘ existence ’. Russell dissected this 
inflated ontology, using Occam’s razor, 
preserving meaningfulness, if falseness, of 
propositions containing fictitious entities 
such as ‘ round square ‘ the present king of 
France ’ as subjects. On this account 
‘ Socrates ’ for example is a disguised 
description and not a logically proper name. 
The theory of descriptions provided a 
masterly solution of long-standing logical 
problems and if it later came under attack 
from linguistic considerations that does not 
detract from Russell’s permanent achieve¬ 
ment. Russellian methods were fully 
deployed by his brilliant student Wittgenstein, 
who was at Cambridge (1912-13), in a 
rigorously logical and ostensibly ‘anti¬ 
metaphysical ’ system, which eventually 
matured into the famous Tractatns (1922) for 
the English version of which Russell wrote the 
introduction. Wittgenstein’s earliest views 
Russell entitled ‘ logical atomism and 
believing Wittgenstein to have been killed in 
the war, lectured on them with generous 
acknowledgments in the United States and 
published them in The Monist (1919). His 
own last great work on the subject Intro¬ 
duction to Mathematical Philosophy (1919) 
was written in prison. His approach, 
frequently modified in later works, to general 
philosophical problems are set out in such 
works as Some Problems in Philosophy (1912), 
a minor classic, Our Knowledge of the 
External World (1914), The Analysis of Mind 
(1927), An Enquiry into Meaning and Truth 
(1940), with an excellent account of prob¬ 
ability and Human Knowledge (1948). 
Russell, like his ‘ secular ’ godfather, John 
Stuart Mill, an ardent feminist, in 1907 
offered himself as a Liberal candidate but was 
turned down for his ‘ free-thinking In 1916 
his pacificism deprived him of his Trinity 
fellowship and in 1918 he was imprisoned. 
Henceforth the controversialist, who had to 
make a living by lecturing and journalism 
took charge of Russell, the philosopher. A 
visit to the Soviet Union, where he met Lenin, 
Trotsky and Gorky, sobered his early 
enthusiasm and resulted in the critical Theory 
and Practice of Bolshevism (1919). He was 
professor at Peking (1920-21), was divorced 
by his wife and married Dora Winifred 
Black, a fellow of Girton College, Cambridge. 
With her he ran a progressive school near 
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Petersfield (1927) and set out his educationist 
theories in On Education (1926) tmd Education 
and the Social Order (1932). His second 
divorce (1934) made his book Marriage and 
Morals (1932) highly controversial, although 
much of its advocacy was no more startling 
than the matrimonial reforms in More’s 
Utopia. Nevertheless, his lectureship at the 
City College of New York was terminated in 
1940 after protests from clergy and ratepayers 
against this ‘ enemy of religion and morality 
But he won an action against the Barnes 
Foundation which broke a lecture contract. 
In 1936 he married Helen Patricia Spence, 
his research assistant for Freedom and 
Organisation, 1814-1914 (1934). The evils of 
fascism analysed in In Praise of Idleness 
(1936), he renounced pacificism in 1939 and 
went so far in the early post-war period as to 
advocate atomic bombardment of Russia, 
while the United States still had the nuclear 
monopoly. After 1949 he became a cham¬ 
pion of nuclear disarmament, engaging 
Krushchev and Dulles (1957-58) in an 
unprecedented journalistic correspondence, 
in which he demolished their ideological 
arguments without difficulty. In 1952, 
having divorced his third wife, he married an 
American fellow-novelist, Edith Finch. His 
fellowship at Trinity was restored in 1944 and 
he gave the first B.B.C. Reith Lectures, 
Authority and the Individual (1949). A 
controversial public figure, an 18th-century 
rationalist who had strayed into the 20th, 
who wrote his own jesting obituary notice for 
The Times, he will be remembered as the 
greatest logician since Aristotle. He suc¬ 
ceeded to his brother’s title in 1931, was 
elected F.R.S. (1908), awarded its Sylvester 
medal (1934), O.M. (1949) and Nobel prize 
for literature (1950). See also his popular 
expositions, ABC of Atoms (1923), ABC of 
Relativity (1925; revised 1958), Why I am not 
a Christian (1957), collections of his best 
philosophical papers, Mysticism and Logic 
(1910), Logic and Knowledge, ed. R. C. Marsh 
(1956), his edition of his parents’ letters and 
diaries. The Amberley Papers (1937), his 
biting literary outlines of leading contem¬ 
poraries Portraits from Memory (1956), the 
autobiographical note and critical studies by 
fellow-philosophers in The Philosophy of 
B. Russell, ed. P. A. Schilpp (1944) and My 
Philosophical Development {\959), also studies 
by C. A. Fritz (1952) on his satire, ed. R. E. 
Egner (1958), and Lives by H. W. Leggett 
(1949) and A. Wood, The Passionate Sceptic 
(1957). 

Sir William, Baron Russell (cr. 1603) of 
Thornhaugh (c. 1558-1613), son of the 2nd 
Earl of Bedford, was governor of Flushing 
(1587-88) and lord deputy of Ireland (1594- 
1597). His experience of lowland drainage 
methods while in the former post led him to 
initiate reclamation work in the Cambridge¬ 
shire fens. 

Edward, Earl of Orford (1683-1727), 
nephew of the 1st Duke of Bedford, English 
admiral, was a supporter of William of 
Orange, and is remembered as the commander 
of a combined British and Dutch fleet in the 
victory over the French at La Hogue (1692). 
He was created an earl in the same year. 


16 RUSSELL 

William, Lord Russell (1639-83) bom 
September 29, 1639, third son of the fifth Earl 
of Bedford, studied at Cambridge, made the 
grand tour, and at the Restoration was elected 
M.P. for Tavistock. He was ‘ drawn by the 
court into some disorders ’ (debts and 
duelling), from which he was rescued by his 
marriage (1669) with Lady Rachel Wrioth- 
eslcy (1636-1723), second daughter and co¬ 
heiress of the Earl of Southampton and widow 
of Lord Vaughan. In 1674 he spoke against 
the doings of the Cabal, and thenceforth we 
find him an active adherent of the Country 
party. He dallied unwisely with France, but 
took no bribe; he shared honestly in the 
delusion of the Popish Plot; he presented the 
Duke of York as a recusant; and he carried 
the Exclusion Bill up to the House of Lords 
He was arrested with Essex and Sidney for 
participation in the Ryehouse Plot, was 
arraigned of high treason, and, infamous 
witnesses easily satisfying a packed jury, was 
found guilty, and beheaded on July 21, 1683. 
The pity of his judicial murder, the pathos of 
Burnet’s story of his end, and the exquisite 
letters of his noble wife, who at his trial 
appeared in court as his secretary, have 
secured him a place in history that else he had 
never attained to, for he was a Christian hero 
rather than a statesman. See Life by Lord 
John Russell (1819; 4th ed. 1853); Letters 
of Lady Russell (1773; 14th ed. 1853); and 
Lives of her by Miss Berry (1819), Lord John 
Russell (1820), Guizot (Eng. trans. 1855) and 
Lady Stepney (1899). 

RUSSELL, (1) Anna, stage name of Claudia 
Anna Russell-Brown (1911- ), English singer 

and musical satirist, born in London, studied 
singing, and began an orthodox operatic 
career before realizing the possibilities of 
satire offered by opera and concert singing, 
and appearing as a concert debunker of 
musical fads in New York in 1948, since when 
she has achieved universal fame in this 
medium. 

(2) Bertrand. Sec Russell, 3rd Earl, 
under Russell Family. 

(3) Charles Taze (1852-1916), ‘Pastor 
Russell born at Pittsburgh, was a travelling 
preacher, and founded the International Bible 
Students’ Association (Russellites), a sect 
with peculiar views of prophecy and eschato¬ 
logy. 

(4) George (1857-1951), English horticul¬ 
turist, born at Stillington, Yorkshire. After 
twenty-five years of research and experiment 
he succeeded in producing lupins of greatly 
improved strains and of over sixty different 
colours. For this achievement he was 
awarded a Veitch Memorial Medal by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1937 and the 
M.B.E. in 1951. 

(5) George William, pseud. M (1867-1935), 
Irish poet, writer and economist, was bom at 
Lurgan, co. Armagh. In 1877 the family 
went to Dublin, where at the Metropolitan 
School of Art Russell met W. B. Yeats, and, 
already something of a mystic, through him 
became interested in theosophy; this led 
him to give up painting, except as a hobby. 
Having worked first in a brewery, then as a 
draper’s clerk, Russell published in 1894 his 
first book. Homeward: Songs by the Way, 
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and thereafter became a recognized figure m 
the Irish literary renaissance. Of nationalistic 
sympathies, he was editor of the Irish Home- 
stead from 1906 to 1923, when it amalgamated 
with the Irish Statesman^ and as editor of the 
latter from 1923 to 1930, he aimed at express- 
in balanced Irish opinion of the 1920’s. His 
writings include books on economics, The 
Candle of Vision (1918), which is an expression 
of his religious philosophy, books of essays, 
as The Interpreters (1922) and The Avatars 
(1933), many volumes of verse, all expressing 
his mysticism, among them The Divine Vision 
(1903), Midsummer Eve (1928), and The 
House of the Titans (1931), and a play, 
Deirdre (1907). See Memoir by John 
Eglinton (1937). 

(6) Henry. See (11). 

(7) Henry Norris (1877-1957), American 
astronomer, was bom at Oyster Bay, N.Y., 
was educated at Princeton and Cambridge, 
and became professor of Astronomy at 
Princeton in 1911. He developed a theory of 
stellar evolution, from dwarf to giant stars, 
which has now been superseded. 

(8) Jack, properly John (1795-1883), 
English ‘ sporting parson ’, born at Dart¬ 
mouth, and educated at Oxford, was perpetual 
curate of Swymbridge near Barnstaple 1832- 
1880, and withal master of foxhounds and 
sportsman generally. A breed of terrier 
found in tlie West Country was named after 
him. See Memoir (new ed. 1883). 

(9) John (1745-1806), English portrait- 
painter and Methodist enthusiast, was born 
at Guildford, and elected R.A. in 1788. See 
Life by Williamson (1894). 

(10) John Scott (1808-82), Scottish 
engineer, inventor of the ‘ wave-system ’ of 
shipbuilding, was born near Glasgow, and 
died at Ventnor. 

(11) William Clark (1844-1911), born in 
New York, was son of the vocalist Henry 
Russell (1812-1900), who, born at Sheerness, 
was composer of ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer ’, ‘ A 
Life on the Ocean Wave ’ and other popular 
songs. Clark Russell served an apprentice¬ 
ship at sea, and from 1874 devoted himself to 
writing a long succession of sea stories. See 
also Ronald. 

(12) Sir William Howard (1821-1907), 
British special correspondent, born near 
Tallaght, County Dublin, joined The Times in 
1843, and was called to the bar in 1850. From 
the Crimea he wrote those famous letters 
(published in book-form 1856) which opened 
the eyes of Englishmen to the sufferings of 
the soldiers during the winter of 1854-55. He 
next witnessed the events of the Indian 
Mutiny. He established the Army and Navy 
Gazette in 1860; and in 1861 the Civil War 
drew him to America, which he soon made 
too hot for him by a candid account of the 
Federal defeat at Bull Run. He accompanied 
the Austrians during the war with Prussia 
(1866), and the Prussians during the war with 
France (1870-71); visited Egypt and the 
East (1874) and India (1877) as private 
secretary to the Prince of Wales; and went 
with Wolseley to South Africa in 1879. He 
was knighted in 1895. Among his books are 
a novel. The Adventures of Dr Brady (1868); 
Hesperothen (1882), and A Visit to Chile 


(1890). See R. Furneaux, The First War 
Correspondent (1945). 

RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, Charles Russel!, 
1st Baron (1832-1900), British lawyer, born at 
Newry, studied at Trinity College, Dublin, 
was called to the English bar in 1859. He 
became a Q.C. (1872), a Liberal M.P. (1880), 
attorney-general (1886, 1892-94), a knight 
(1886), lord chief-justice (1894), and a life- 
peer. A supporter of Irish home rule, he was 
leading counsel for Parnell in the tribunal of 
1888-89. See Life by O’Brien (1901). 

RUTEBEUF (c. 1230-86), French trouvere, 
Champenois in origin but Parisian by 
adoption, was author of the semi-liturgical 
drama Miracle de Thiophile (c. 1260, a proto¬ 
type of the Faust story), the Dit de THerberie, 
a monologue by a quack doctor, full of comic 
charlatanesque rhetoric, and also several 
typical fabliaux. See studies by Cledat (1891) 
and Leo (1922). 

RUTHERFORD, ruTn'-, (1) Alison. Sec 
COCKBURN (2). 

(2) Daniel (1749-1819), Scottish physician 
and botanist, step-brother of Sir Walter 
Scott’s mother, was born in Edinburgh, where 
he became professor of Botany in 1786. In 
1772 he published his discovery of the 
distinction between ‘ noxious air ’ (nitrogen) 
and carbon dioxide. 

(3) Ernest Rutherford, 1st Baron Rutherford 
of Nelson (1871-1937), New Zealand-born 
British physicist, one of the greatest pioneers 
of sub-atomic physics, was born August 30 at 
Spring Grove (later Brightwater) near Nelson, 
New Zealand, the fourth of twelve children 
of a wheelwright and flax-miller. Educated 
at local state schools, he won scholarships to 
Nelson College and Canterbury College, 
Christchurch, and because of general degree 
requirements did not embark on university 
level physics until he was over twenty. His 
first research projects were on magnetization 
of iron by high-frequency discharges (1894) 
and magnetic viscosity (1896). In 1895 he 
was one of the first Commonwealth post¬ 
graduates to be admitted to the Cavendish 
Laboratory and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on an 1851 Exhibition scholarship. There 
he made the first successful wireless trans¬ 
missions over two miles. Under the brilliant 
direction of J. J. Thomson (q.v.), Rutherford 
discovered the three types of uranium 
radiations, alpha, beta and gamma. In 1898 
he became professor of Physics at McGill 
university, Canada, where, with Soddy, he 
formulated the theory of atomic disintegra¬ 
tion to account for the tremendous heat 
energy radiated by uranium. One atom out 
of millions explodes at random producing 
alpha and beta particles or a gamma ray 
and leaving a different atomic structure 
as residue. This overthrew the classical 
law of conservation of matter and made the 
alchemist’s dream, transmutation of the 
elements, a practical, if not economic, possi¬ 
bility. In 1907 he became professor at 
Manchester and there established that alpha 
particles were doubly ionized helium ions by 
counting the number given off with a Geiger 
counter. This led to a revolutionary concep¬ 
tion of the atom as a miniature universe in 
which the mass is concentrated in the nucleus 
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surrounded by planetary electrons. His 
assistant, Niels Bohr (q.v.), applied to this 
the quantum theory (1913) and the concept 
of the ‘ Rutherford-Bohr ’ atom of nuclear 
physics was born. During the hrst Worla 
War, Rutherford did research on submarine 
detection for the admiralty. In 1919, in a 
series of brilliant experiments, he discovered 
that alpha ray bombardments induced atomic 
transformation in atmospheric nitrogen, 
liberating hydrogen nuclei. The same year he 
succeeded J. J. Thomson to the Cavendish 
professorship at Cambridge and reor^nized 
the laboratory, which continued to be the 
world’s centre for the study of The ^ewer 
Alchemy (1937). In 1920 he predicted the 
existence of the neutron, later discovered by 
his colleague, Chadwick, in 1932 that anmis 
mirabilis of atomic research when other 
colleagues, Cockcroft and_Walton, succeeded 
in transforming lithium into helium atorns 
and Anderson in America discovered the 
positron. Rutherford was elected F.R.S. in 
1903, was awarded its Rumford (1904) and 
Copley (1922) medals, the Nobel pnp for 
chemistry (1908) and the O.M. (1925), was 
knighted (1914) and made a peer (1931), was 
president of the British Association (1923), 
of the Royal Society (1925-30) and was 
chairman of the advisory council of D.S.I.R. 
(1930-37). He published nearly 150 original 
papers, and his books include Radio-activity 
(1904), Radio-active Transformations (1906) 
and Radio-active Substances (1930). He died 
at Cambridge, October 19, 1937, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See bio¬ 
graphical studies by A. S. Eve (1939), N. 
Feather (1940) and J. Rowland (1955). 

(4) Mark. See White (8). . 

(5) Samuel (c. 1600-61), Scottish theologian 
and preacher, born at Nisbet near Jedburgh, 
took his M. A. at Edinburgh in 1621. In 16p 
he was appointed professor of Humanity; he 
was dismissed in 1626, having ‘ fallen in 
fornication ’; but next year he was settled as 
minister of Anwoth. ^ Here he began th^ 
correspondence with his godly friends which 
has been called ‘the most seraphic book in 
our literature Exercitationes pro divina 
Gratia (1636) was against the Arrninians, and 
brought him an invitation to a Divinity chair 
in Holland and a summons before the High 
Commission Court in July 1636, when he 
was forbidden to preach, and banished to 
Aberdeen (till 1638). He became professor of 
Divinity at St Andrews in 1639, and in 1647 
principal of the New College; in 1643 he 
was sent to the Westminster Assembly. His 
Due Right of Presbyteries (1644), Lex Rex 
(1644), Trial and Triumph cf Faith (1645), 
Christ Dying and Drawing Sinners to Himself 
(1647) belong to this period. Rutherford’s 
Lex Rex was burned by the hangman in 
Edinburgh in 1661, and its author deposed 
and summoned for high treason; but he 
received the citation on his deathbed, and 
died March 29, 1661. Livingston said ‘he 
had most sharp piercing wit and fruitful 
invention and solid judgment See Lives by 
Murray (1828) and Thomson (1884), Bonar’s 
edition of the Letters, and Dr A. Whyte’s 
Samuel Rutherford and his Correspondents 
(1894). 


RUTHERFURD, Lewis Morris (1816-92) 
American astronomer, born at Morrisania 
N.Y., constructed an observatory at his 
home in New York, and worked on astro¬ 
nomical photography and spectroscopy. 

RUTHYEN, riv'en, (1) John (c. 1578-1600), 
second son of (2), succeeded a brother as 3rd 
Earl in 1588, and travelled in Italy, Switzer¬ 
land and France. Soon after his arrival back 
in Scotland he was killed with a brother in his 
house at Perth in the ‘ Cowrie Conspiracy . 
controversially an alleged attempt to murder 
or kidnap James VI. See Barbe’s Tragedy of 
Cowrie ILoiise (1887) and Roughead’s The 
Riddle of the Ruthvens (1919). 

(2) William (c. 1541-84), created Earl of 
Gowrie in 1581, carried off the boy-king, 
James YI, to Castle Ruthven near Perth— 
the ‘ Raid of Ruthven ’ ^ ’ 


ui^ -was first pardoned, 

then ordered to leave the country, but was 
beheaded at Stirling for his part in a con¬ 
spiracy to take Stirling Castle. 

RUTLAND, John Jaraes Robert Manners, 
7th Duke of (1818-1906), English politician, 
born at Belvoir Castle, entered parliament in 
1841, succeeded to the dukedom in 1888, and 
held office in the various Conservative 
ministries between 1852 and 1892. A 
member of the ‘ Young England ’ party 
(1842-45), he wrote poems, descriptions of 
tours and a yachting-cruise, ballads, &c. 
See study by C. Whibley (1925). 

RUYSBROEK, Johannes, roy s'brook (1293- 
1381), Flemish mystic, born at Ruysbroek 
near Brussels, was vicar of St Gudule’s in 
Brussels, but in 1353 withdrew to the Augus- 
tinian monastery of Groenendael near 
Waterloo, of which he became prior. His 
mysticism is expressed in his Adornment of the 
Spiritual Marriage, Book of Supreme Truth, 
&c. See Lives of the Doctor ecstaticus by 
Engelhardt (1838) and Otterloo (1874), and 
books by Maeterlinck (Eng. trans. 1894) and 
Evelyn Underhill (1915). 

RUYSDAEL, or Ruisdael, Jacob van, roys dahi 
(c. 1628-82), one of the greatest landscape 
painters of the Dutch school, was born in 
Haarlem. Perhaps a pupil of his uncle 
Salomon van Ruysdael (c. 1600-70), a 

Flaarlem landscape painter, he became a 
member of the Haarlem painters’ guild in 
1648, about 1655 moved to Amsterdam, 
thereafter travelling in Holland and Germany. 
He died in an almshouse in Haarleni. liis 
best works are of quiet forest glades, ot 
landscapes with mills, or of rugged rnountams 
with waterfalls, and he also excelled in cloud 
effects, particularly in his seascapes, and 
coastal scenes. Ruysdael was not uigtiiy 
regarded by his contemporaries, hut modem 
appreciation of him has prevailed in spite oi 
an unpleasant darkening through time of me 
green of his landscapes. He is represented 
in the National Gallery, London (Holland s 
Deep and Landscape with Ruins), Glasgow 
Art Gallery {View ofKaiwijk), the Louvre [Le 
Coup de Soleif), and in the Rijksmuseuin, 
Amsterdam, the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, and in many other galleries. See study 
by J. Rosenberg (1928). . 

RUYTER, Michiel Adrianszoon roy ter 
(1607-76), Dutch sailor, bom at Fjljslnng, 
went to sea as a cabin-hoy, but by naa 
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become a captain in the Dutch navy. In the 
nar with England m 1652 he repelled an 
attack off the Lizard, and with De Witt had 
to retire after attacking Blake off the mouth 
of the Thames; but two months later they 
defeated Blake off Dover In 1653 he 
repeatedly fouaht with Blake, Monk and 
Deane, and was at the battle off the TeKel 
fjulv 29), where his superior, Tromp, was 
killed and the Dutch fleet defeated. After 
1654 he blockaded the coasts of Portugal, 
and then those of Sv/eden; and after the 
Dano-Swedish war was ennobled by the 
king of Denmark. The years 1661-63 were 
principally occupied with the Barbary 
corsairs. In the next English war (1664) he 
took Goree and some Guinea forts; in 1665 
he preyed upon English merchant-vessels in. 
the West Indies; in 1666, now admiral-in- 
cliief, he held his own for four days (June 1-4) 
against Monk and Prince Rupert off Dunkirk; 
in July he was driven back to Holland by 
Monk. In 1667 he sailed up the Medway to 
Rochester, burned some of the English ships, 
and next sailed up the Thames to Gravesend, 
besides attacking Harwich. In a third w'ar 
(1672) against England and France combined, 
he attacked the English and French fleets 
under the Duke of York, the Earl of Sand¬ 
wich, and Count d’Estrees in Solebay 
(May 28, 1672); and defeated Prince Rupert 
and D’Estrees in June 1673, and again in 
August. In 1675 De Ruyter sailed for the 
Mediterranean to help the Spaniards against 
the French. He encountered the French fleet 
near the Lipari Islands about the New Year, 
and again in the Bay of Catania. In the 
second fight the Dutch-Spanish fleet was 
routed and De Ruyter wounded. He died 
April 29, in Syracuse. See Lives by Brandt 
(1698), Richer (1783), Grinnell-Milne (1897) 
and Blok (trans. 1933). 

RUZICKA, Leopold, roo'zheech-ka (1887- 
), Swiss chemist, born at Vukqvar, 
Yugoslavia, became professor of Chemistry 
at Utrecht in 1926 and at Zurich in 1929. He 
made the earliest synthesis of musk, worked 
on higher terpenes and steroids, and was the 
first to synthesize sex hormones, for which he 
was awarded with Butenandt the 1939 Nobel 
prize for chemistry. 

RUZZANTE, real name Angelo Beolco, root- 
tsan'tay (1502-42), Italian dramatist and 
actor, bom in Padua, wrote mainly comedies 
of rural life. See study by Cataldo (1933). 
RYDBERG, rud'ber-y\ (1) Abraham Viktor 
(1828-95),Swedish author, bora in Jonkoping, 
was on the staff of a Goteborg newspaper, 
later a professor in Stockholm. Among his 
works are several novels of the highest merit, 
including Fribrytaren pd Cstersjdn (‘ The 
Freebooter on the Baltic’; 1857) and 
Singoalla. He wrote also on Biblical criticism. 

(2) Johannes Robert (1854-1919), Swedish 
physicist, born at Halmstad, was professor at 
Lund from 1901 to 1919, developed a formula 
for spectral lines, incorporating the constant 
know’n by his name. 

RYDER, rtder^ (1) Albert Pinkham (1847- 
1917), American painter, bom in New 
Bedford, Mass., excelled in figures and land¬ 
scapes, executed in a romantic style. 

(2) Samuel (1859-1936), English business¬ 


man, donor (1927) of the Ryder Cup, com¬ 
peted for by British and American profes¬ 
sional golfers. Ryder, the son of a Cheshire 
nurseryman, built up, mainly by his scheme of 
selling penny packets of seeds, a prosperous 
business at St Albans. 

RYLANDS, John, (1 801-88), English 

textile manufacturer and merchant, bom at 
St Helens. In 1899 his widow established as 
a memorial to him the John Rylands Library 
in Manchester. 

RYLE, r/7, (1) Gilbert (1900- ), English 
philosopher, educated at Brighton College 
and Queen’s College, Oxford, served in the 
Welsh Guards from 1939 until 1945, when he 
became Waynflete professor of Metaphysical 
Philosophy at Oxford. In 1931 he became a 
convert to the view that ‘ philosophy is the 
detection of the sources of linguistic idioms 
of recurrent misconstructions and absurd 
theories His Concept of Mind (1949) 
displays brilliant linguistic detective work in 
exorcizing ‘the ghost in the machine ’ or_ the 
philosophical remains of Cartesian dualism. 
In 1947 he became editor of Mind. Other 
works include Fhilosophical Arguments (1945), 
Dilemmas (1954) and he edited Revolution in 
Philosophy {1951). 

(2) Herbert Edward (1856-1925), second 
son of (3), born in London, Bishop of Exeter 
(1901-03), Bishop of Winchester (1903-11), 
Dean of Westminster (1911), K.C.V.O. 
(1921), wrote on the Old Testament canon. 
Genesis, Philo, &c. See Fitzgerald’s Memoir 
(1928). 

(3) John Charles (1816-1900), Bishop of 
Liverpool (1880-1900), was born at Maccles¬ 
field. A prominent Evangelical, he wrote 
countless popular tracts and books. See Life 
by M. L. Loane (1953). 

RYMER, Thomas, rl'mer {16AI-\113), English 
critic and historian, bom at Yafforth Hall, 
Northallerton, Yorks, the son of a Round- 
head gentleman who was hanged at York in 
1664, studied at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 
and entered Gray’s Inn in 1666. He pub¬ 
lished translations, critical discussions on 
poetry, dramas and works on history, and in 
1692 was appointed historiographer royal. 
Pope considered him ‘ one of the best critics 
we ever had ’; Macaulay, ‘ the worst critic 
that ever lived ’. His principal critical work 
is The Tragedies of the Last Age Considered 
(1678); but he is chiefly remembered as the 
compiler of the collection of historical 
materials known as the Foedera (1704-35), 
extending from the 11th century to his own 
time. Sir Thomas Hardy’s Syllabus of the 
whole was published in 1869—85. 

RYMOUR. See Thomas the Rhymer. 
RYSBRACK, (Jolm) Michael, rls'brak (c. 
1693-1770), Flemish sculptor, born perhaps 
at Antwerp, settled in London in 1720. 
Among his works are the monument to Sir 
Isaac Newton in Westminster Abbey (1731), 
that to the Duke and Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough at Blenheim, and statues of William 
III, Queen Anne, George II, and Locke in 
Christ Church, Oxford Q757), and busts of 
Admiral Vernon, Earl Stanhope, Kneller, 
Gay, Rowe, Pope, Sir R. Walpole, Boling- 
broke, &c. See study by M. I. Webb (1954). 
RYVES, Mrs. See Olive, Prjncess. 
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yOI. See SAdl 

3ATIER, sa-ba-tyay, (1) Louis Auguste 
539-1901), French Protestant theologian, 
rn at Vallon (Ardeche), wrote on Jesus, 
.ul, the first three Gospels and the philo- 
phy of religion (trans. 1898). 

(2) Paul (1858-1928), French theologian, 
other of (1), was a Protestant vicar in 
rasbourg until expelled by the Germans in 
89, became professor at Strasbourg in 
•19, and after a Life in 1893 wrote much on 

Francis of Assisi. 

(3) Paul (1854-1941), French chemist, was 
)rn at Carcassonne, and in 1882 became 
■ofessor at Toulouse. He did notable work 

catalysis, discovering with Senderens (q.v.) 
process for the catalytic hydrogenation of 
Is, and shared with Grignard (q.v.) the 1912 
obel prize for chemistry. 

BATINI, Rafael, sa-ba-tee'nee (1875-1950), 
Dvelist, was born of Italian and British paren- 
.ge at Jesi, Italy. Writing in English, he 
rst made his name as an author of historical 
)mances with The Tavern Knight (1904), 
hich he followed after he settled in England 
i 1905 with many other such tales, including 
he Sea Hawk (1915), Scaramoiiche (1921), 
'aptain Blood (1922) and The Sword of Islam 
L938), and historical biographies, such as the 
ife of Cesare Borgia (1912), and a study of 
'orqiiemada (1913). 

lBBATAI Z’VI, sa-bat'ay-l tse-vee' (1626- 
675), a messiah, who, born in Smyrna, 
ained a great following, but latterly em- 
raced Islam. See Life by Kastein (trans. 
931). 

kBINE, Sir Edward, sa'bin (1788-1883), 
hitish astronomer, physicist and soldier, 
torn in Dublin, accompanied Ross and Parry 
s astronomer in 1818-20. But his reputation 
ests on his valuable pendulum experiments 
md labours in terrestrial magnetism. He 
vas elected F.R.S. in 1818, was P.R.S. 
.861-71, was knighted in 1869 and became 
1 general in 1870. 

A.CCHETTI, Franco, sak-keftee (c. 1330- 
1400), Italian novelist, a follower of Boc¬ 
caccio, was born in Florence, and held several 
diplomatic offices. Of his 258 Novelle, 
witty short stories, first printed in 1724, ten 
are translated in Thomas Roscoe’s Italian 
Novelists (1825). Gigli edited his Opere 
(1857-61) and Novelle (1886); Morpurgo his 
Rime (1892), with a Life. 

ACCHI, Andrea, sak'kee (c. 1599-1661), 
Italian painter, was born at Netturo near 
Rome. He upheld the classical tradition in 
Roman painting, and is represented by the 
Vision of St Romuald and Miracle of Saint 
Gregory, painted for Pope Urban VIII, now 
in the Vatican, and by religious works in 
many Roman churches. 

5ACCHINI, Antonio Maria Gasparo, sak- 
kee'nee (1734-86), Italian composer, bom at 
Pozzuoli, travelled in Italy and Germany, 
lived in London (1772-82), and died in Paris. 
He wrote some forty operas, including 


oemiramiae u Kinaldo and Oedhu. 
(1786), and church and chamber music 
SACCO, Nicola (1891-1927), and Yanrettl 
Bartolomeo (1888-1927), chief figures han 
American cause cdlibre which had world 
wide reverberations. Accused of a pay-roll 
murder and robbery in 1920, they were found 
guilty, and seven years later were executed 
m spite of conflicting and circumstantial 
evidence, and the confession of another man 
to the crime. Both had been extreme left- 
wing labour agitators, and the suspicion that 
this had provoked a deliberate miscarriage of 
justice aroused an outcry in all parts of the 
world. 


SACHARISSA. See Waller (2). 

SACHER-MASOCH, Leopold von, zaJiKu'er' 
mah'zoKU (1836-95), Austrian lawyer and 
writer, born in Lemberg, wrote many short 
stories and novels, including Der Don Juan 
von Koloniea (1866), depicting the life of 
small-town Polish Jews, Das Vermachtnls 
Kains (1870-77) and Die Messalinen Wiens 
(1874). The term ‘ masochism ’ has been 
coined to describe the form of eroticism 
detailed in his later works. 


SACHEVERELL, sa-shev'er-el, (1) Henry 
(c. 1674-1724), English political preacher, 
was born at Marlborough, the son of a High 
Church rector, and went in 1689 to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he shared rooms with 
Addison, who dedicated to his ‘ dearest 
Henry ’ An Account of the Greatest English 
Poets (1694). Gaining his doctorate in 1708, 
he had held the Staffordshire vicarage of 
Cannock, when in 1709 he delivered the two 
sermons—one at Derby assizes, the other at 
St Paul’s—which have given him a place in 
history. The rancour with which he assailed 
the Revolution Settlement and the Act of 
Toleration, whilst asserting the doctrine of 
non-resistance, roused the wrath of the Wliig 
government, and he was impeached (1710) 
before the House of Lords. Ardent crowds, 
shouting ‘ Pligh Church and Sacheverell! ’ 
and now and then wrecking a meeting-house, 
attended him to Westminster. He was found 
guilty, and suspended from preaching for 
three years. The Godolphin ministry fell 
that same summer, and in 1713 Sacheverell 
was selected by the House of Commons to 
preach the Restoration sermon, and was 
specially thanked on the occasion. He was 
presented to the rich rectory of St Andrew’s, 
Holborn, after which little is heard of him 
save that he squabbled with his parishion¬ 
ers, and was suspected of complicity in a 
Jacobite plot. He died June 5, 1724. See 
F. Madan’s Bibliography of Dr Sacheverell 
(1887). 

(2) William (1638-91), English politician, 
sometimes called the ‘ First Whig studied 
law, entered the House of Commons as 
member for Derbyshire in 1670, and rapidly 
became one of the leaders of the anti¬ 
court party, instrumental in framing the Test 
Act, which overthrew Charles II’s ‘ cabal ’ 
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ministry. He was prominent amongst those 
later demanding the resignation of Lord 
Danby and a keen supporter of the Exclusion 
Bill. Fined by Judge Jeffreys in 1682 for 
opposing the king’s remodelled charter for 
Nottingham, and defeated in the 1685 
election, he sat in the Convention parliament 
of 16S9 which offered the throne to William. 
Throughout his career of ‘ opposition ’ 
Sacheverell was distinguished for his powers 
of parliamentary oratory. 

SACHS, zahks, (1) Hans (1494-1576), German 
poet and dramatist, born November 5, 1494, 
at Nuremberg, the son of a tailor, was bred a 
shoemaker, and early learnt verse-making 
from a weaver. On finishing his apprentice¬ 
ship in 1511 he travelled through Germany, 
practising his craft in various cities, and 
frequenting the schools of the Meistersinger. 
On his return to Nuremberg in 1516 he 
commenced business as _ a shoemaker, 
becoming a master of his guild in the follow¬ 
ing year; and, after a long and prosperous 
life, died January 19 (or 25), 1576. Sachs’ 
literary career, which resulted in the tremen¬ 
dous output of more than 6300 pieces, falls 
into two periods. In the first he celebrated 
the Reformation and sang Luther’s praises in 
an allegorical tale (1523) entitled Die Witten- 
hergisch Nachtigall, while his poetical fly¬ 
sheets, numbering about 200, furthered in no 
small measure the Protestant cause. In his 
second period his poetry deals more with 
common life and manners, and is distin¬ 
guished by its vigorous language, good sense, 
homely morality and fresh humour. It is, 
however, deficient in high imagination and 
brilliant fancy, and contains much prosaic 
and insipid verse. His best works are 
Schwdnke, or Merry Tales, the humour of 
which is sometimes unsurpassable; serious 
tales; allegorical and spiritual songs; and 
Lenten dramas. His Meistergesdnge, now 
of little value, raised him to the first rank 
amongst his contemporaries. Sachs is a prin¬ 
cipal character in Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. 
His Complete Works were edited by Goetze 
and Von Keller (1870-1908). See the studies 
by Genee (1902), Geiger (1904), Landau 
(1924) and Rottinger (1927). 

(2) Julius von (1832-97), German botanist, 
bom at Breslau, in 1867 became professor of 
Botany at Freiburg, in 1868 at Wurzburg. 
There he carried on important experiments, 
especially on the influence of light and heat 
upon plants, and the organic activities of 
vegetable growth. See study by E. C. 
Pringsheim (1932). 

SACKVILLE, (1) Charles, 6th Earl of Dorset 
(1638-1706), succeeded to the earldom in 
1677, having two years before been made Earl 
of Middlesex. He was returned by East 
Grinstead to the first parliament of Charles 11, 
and became an especial favourite of the king, 
and notorious for his boisterous and inde¬ 
corous frolics. He served under the Duke 
of York at sea, was employed on various 
missions, but could not endure the tyranny of 
James II, and was one of the most ardent in 
the cause of William. His later years were 
honoured by a generous patronage of Prior, 
Wycherley, Dryden. He died at Bath, January 
19, 1706. He wrote lyrics (as ‘To all you 

36 


Ladies now at Land ’ and others) and satirical 
pieces. 

(2) Lord George (1716-85), youngest son of 
the first Duke of Dorset, was wounded at 
Fontenoy (1745), and dismissed the service 
for not charging at Minden (1759). Colonial 
secretary 1775-82, in 1770 he took the 
surname Germain, and in 1782 was created 
Viscount Sackville. See L. Marlowe 
Sackville of Drayton (1948). 

(3) Thomas, 1st Earl of Dorset (1536-1608), 
English poet and statesman, was born at 
Buckhurst in Sussex, the only son of Sir 
Richard Sackville, chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. In 1555 he married, and in 1558 was 
in parliament. With Thomas Norton he 
produced the blank-verse tragedy of Ferrex 
and Porrex (afterwards called Gorboduc), 
which in 1560-61 was acted before Queen 
Elizabeth, Sackville’s second cousin. This 
work, after the style of Seneca, claims notice 
as the earliest tragedy in English. Dramatic 
energy it has none, but the style is pure and 
stately, evincing eloquence and power of 
thou^t. The Induction and Buckingham^ 
contributed to A Myrrovre for Magistrates 
(1563), are noble poetry. His prodigality 
brought Sackville into disgrace, and he 
travelled in France and Italy c. 1563-66, was 
imprisoned in Rome as a suspected spy, 
received Knole as a gift from the queen 
(1566), and in 1567 was knighted and created 
Lord Buckhurst. He was then employed as a 
diplomatist in France and the Low Countries; 
in 1586 announced her death-sentence to 
Mary, Queen of Scots; and in 1589 was made 
K.G., in 1599 lord high treasurer, and in 1604 
Earl of Dorset. He died April 19, 1608. See 
Works, ed. Sackville-West (1859), Induction 
and Buckingham, ed. M, Hearsay (1936, from 
the author’s MS., with Life). See also V. 
Sackville-West, Knole and the Sackvilles 
(1947). 

SACKVILLE-WEST, Victoria Mary (1892- 
), English poet and novelist, born at 
Knole Castle, Kent, the daughter of the 
3rd Baron Sackville. In her Orchard and 
Vineyard (1921) and her long poem The Land, 
which won the 1927 Hawthornden prize, her 
close sympathy with the life of the soil of her 
native county is expressed. Her prose works 
include the novels The Edwardians (1930), 
All Passion Spent (1931), Knole and the 
Sackvilles (1947) and studies of Andrew 
Marvell and Joan of Arc. In 1913 she 
married Harold Nicolson (q.v.), and in her 
Passenger to Teheran (1926) recalls their 
years in Persia. She was made C.H. in 
1948. 

SACROBOSCO, Johannes de (or John 
Holywood), English mathematician, seems to 
have been born at Halifax, to have studied at 
Oxford, and to have been professor of 
Mathematics at Paris, where he died in 1244 
or 1256. He was one of the first to use the 
astronomical writings of the Arabians. His 
treatise, De Sphaera Mundi, a paraphrase of 
part of Ptolemy’s Almagest, passed during 
1472-1647 through forty editions. 

SACY, sa-see, (1) Antoine Isaac, Baron 
Silvestre de (1758-1838), French Arabist, 
born in Paris, became in 1795 professor of 
Arabic in the Institute of Oriental Languages, 
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in 1806 also of Persian. He was also per¬ 
petual secretary of the Academy of Inscrip¬ 
tions, founder and member of the Asiatic 
Society, and member of the Chamber of 
Peers. 

(2) Saniiiel Ustazade Silvestredc (1801-79), 
son of (1), long one of the leading writers 
on the Joiirna! des debats, from 1855 a 
member of the Academy, edited (1861-64) 
the letters of Madame de Sevigne. 

SADE, Donatien Alphonse Francois, Marquis 
de, sahd (1740-1814), French writer, born in 
Paris, fought in the Seven Years’ War, and 
was in 1772 condemned to death at Aix for 
his cruel sexual vices. He made his escape, 
but was afterwards imprisoned at Vincennes 
and in the Bastille, w^herc he wrote his 
fantastically scandalous romances, Justine 
(1791), La Philosophie dans le boudoir (1793), 
Juliette (1798) and Les Crimes de Pamoiir 
(1800). He died mad at Charenton, The 
word * sadism derived from his name, is 
used to describe the type of unnatural sexual 
perversion from which he sulTercd. Sec 
study by Gorer (1934). 

SA DE MIRANDA, Francisco, sa-TUe-mec- 
rdn'da (c. 1485-1558), Portuguese poet, foun¬ 
der of the Petrarchian school, born at 
Coimbra, spent some years in Italy, wrote 
sonnets, eclogues, prose comedies and inter¬ 
esting verse epistles. 

SADI, Saadi, or Sa’adi, the assumed name of 
Sheikh Muslih Addin (c. 1184-1263 or 92), 
Persian poet, highly regarded in his native 
land, was a descendant of Ali, Mohammed’s 
son-m-law. He studied at Bagdad, travelled 
much, and near Jerusalem was taken prisoner 
hy the Crusaders, but was ransomed by a 
merchant of Aleppo, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage. The catalogue of his 
works comprises twenty-two different kinds 
of writings in prose and verse, in Arabic and 
Persian, of which odes and dirges form the 
predominant part. The most celebrated of 
his works, however, is the GuHstan, or Flower- 
garden, a kind of moral work in prose and 
verse, intermixed with stories, maxims, philo¬ 
sophical sentences, puns and the like. Next 
comes the Boston^ or Tree-garden, in verse, 
and more religious than the Giilistan. Third 
stands the Pend-Nameh, or Book of Instruc¬ 
tions. The Gulistan has been translated into 
English by Gladwin, Ross, Eastwick and 
Platts. The Bastan was translated by H. W. 
Clarke (1879), See the French essay by H. 
Massi (1919). j in. 

SADLEIR, Michael, sad'ler (1888-1957) 
English author and publisher, born at 
Oxford, a son of Sir Michael Ernest Sadler 
(1861-1943), educationist and great-graiid- 
nephew of M. T. Sadler (q.v.), he reverted to 
an older form of the name to avoid confusion 
Educated at Rugby and Oxford, he joined 
the publishing firm of Constable, becoming 
?1920. As well as numerous 
bibliographical works—he was Sandars 
reader m Bibliography at Cambridge in 1937 
P^Wjshed novels, including Hyssop 
Things (1937) and Fanny 
by Gaslight (1940), and biographies, of which 
Sadler: a memoir by his son 
(1949) and Anthony Trollope (1927) are 
noteworthy. 


SAINT AMANT 

(2) Michael Thomas (1780-1835^ , 

social retornicr, born at Snelston, Derbvsl^^ 
became a Imcn manufacturer 

ament 1829-32, wrote on Irish sodfi 

Pons, and did much to reduce the mo 
hours of children in factories 
1831 the first Ten-hour Bill’ HeSS>“ 
Belfast. See memoir by Seeley 

(3) Sir Kalph (1507-87), English dinlnm.. 
born at Hackney, from 1537 was emnln2^’ 
diplomacy with Scotland. hI vvS 

of^ the twelve councillors of Edward^VP 
mmonty, fought at Pinkie, sat in theMi 
mission on Queen Mary at York wafh!' 
jailer at Tutbiiry, and was P crimps’sent wih 
the news 0 her execution to her son H 
Papers, valuab e for Border and Scotth 
history, were edited by Arthur Clifford S 

Scott (1809) 

Jacopo, sa-dd-lay'to (147V 
1547), llahan churchman, born at Modena 
went to Rome m 1502, and took order’ 
Leo X made him apostolical secretary an 
appointment he retained under Clement Vff 
^d I aul in_. By Leo he was made Bishop of 
Carpentras in 1517, and by Paul in 153^6 a 
cardinal, in 1544 he was legate to Francis I 
Sadolcto ranks as one of the great churchmen 
of his age He corresponded with manv 
Protestant leaders, and sought to find a basis 

Toly 085 6^’ ^ French study by 

Puvel Josef, slia'far-zheek (1795- 
1861), pzech author of important works on 
Tn literature and antiquities, was from 
184S professor at Prague University. 
SAGAN, Fran^oisc, sah-ga, pen-name of 
Frangoise Qiioircz (1936- ), French novelist, 
bom in Paris and educated at a convent and 
private schools, at eighteen wrote the best¬ 
selling Bonjoiir Tristesse (1954; filmed 1958] 
followed by Un Certain Sourire{\956\ filmed 
1958), both remarkably direct testaments of 
wealthy adolescence, in which the first 
emotional pangs, passions and despair of the 
heart arc elucidated with a childlike wisdom 
and with the economy of a remarkable 
literary style. Irony creeps into her third, 
Dans un mo is, dans iin an (1957), but moral 
consciousness takes over in the first novel of 
her maturity, Aimez~vous Brahms . . . (1959). 
A ballet to which she gave the central idea 
and the topicality of her name, Le Mendez- 
vous manqitd, enjoyed a temporary succis de 
scandals in Paris and London in 1958. 
SAGASTA, Frdxcdes Mateo, -gas'- (1827- 
1903), Spanish Liberal leader from 1875, 
born at Torrecilla, took part in insurrections 
in 1856 and 1866, and had twice to flee to 
France. Several times premier, he introduced 
universal male suffrage and trial by jury. 

SA ID, Nuri Es. Sec Es-Sa’id. 

SATD PASHA, sa-eed' (1822-63), viceroy of 
Egypt from 1854, gave the concession for the 
Suez Canal. 

saint AMANT, Antoine Girard de, sit a-m 
0594-1661), French poet, was born in 
Rouen. An early exponent of French 
burlesque poetry, he also wrote the heroic 
idyll, Moyse sauvd^ and an ode, J la soli- 
y,ide. 
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S4INT ARNAUD, Jacques Leroy de, sit ar-nd 
(1796-1854), French soldier, born at Bor¬ 
deaux, fought for the Greeks 1822-26, hut 
made his reputation in Algeria, and in 1851 
carried on a bloody but successful warfare 
with the Kabyles. Louis Napoleon recalled 
him; and as war minister he took an active 
part in the coup d'etat of December 2. He 
was rewarded with the marshal’s baton. In 
the Crimean war he commanded the French 
forces, and co-operated with Lord Raglan at 
the Alma, but nine days afterwards died on his 
way home to France. See his Lettres (1864) 
and work by Cabrol (1895). 
SAINTE-BEUW, Charles Aogustin, sit~bcev 
(1804-69), French writer, the greatest literary 
critic of his time, was born at Boulogne-sur- 
Mcr, December 23, 1804, son of a commis¬ 
sioner of taxes, who died three months before 
the birth of his son, leaving his wife in 
straitened circumstances. Till his fourteenth 
year Sainte-Beuve attended school in Bou¬ 
logne, then went to the College Charlemagne 
in Paris, and next (1824-27) followed a 
course of medical study. M. Dubois, one of 
his teachers at the College Charlemagne, 
founded a literary and political paper called 
the Globe, and to it, along with Jouffroy, 
Remusat, Ampere and Merimee, Sainte- 
Beuve became a contributor. For three years 
he wTOte the short articles collected as 
Premiers Lundis. In 1827 a eulogistic review 
of the Odes et Ballades of Victor Hugo led to 
the closest relations between the poet and his 
critic, which lasted until broken in 1834 by 
Sainte-Beuve’s liaison with Madame Hugo. 
For a time Sainte-Beuve was the zealous 
advocate of the romantic movement. In 1828 
he published Tableau de la po6sie frangaise au 
seiziinie sUcle; in 1829 and 1830 Vie et 
Poisies de Joseph Delorme and Les Consola¬ 
tions, poems fraught with morbid feeling. 
Ill 1829 in the Revue de Paris he began the 
Causeries or longer critical articles on French 
literature. After the Revolution of July 1830 
he again wrote for the Globe, now in the 
hands of the Saint-Simoniens; but his new 
colleagues soon passed the limits of his 
sympathy, and for the next three years he was 
on the staff of Carrel’s National, the organ 
of extreme republicanism. In 1830-36 he 
became a sympathetic listener of Lamennais; 
but with the ultra-democratic opinions of 
Lamennais after his breach wdth Rome he 
had no sympathy. His solitary novel, 
Volupte (1835), belongs to this period. In 
1837 he lectured on the history of Port-Royal 
at Lausanne; in book form these lectures 
contain some of his finest work. At Lausanne 
he produced his last volume of poetry, 
Pensies d'ao&t. A journey into Italy closes 
the first period of his life. In 1840 he was 
appointed keeper of the Mazarin Library. 
During the next eight years he wrote mainly 
for the Revue des deux mondes; in 1845 he 
w'as elected to the French Academy. The 
political confusions of 1848 led him to 
become professor of French Literature at 
Liege, where he lectured on Chateaubriand et 
son troupe. Ip. 1849 he returned to Paris, and 
began to write for the Constitutionnel an 
article on some literary subject, to appear on 
the Monday of every week. In 1861 these 


Causeries du Jundi were transferred to the 
Moniteur, in 1867 back to the ConstitutionneU 
and finally in 1869 to the Temps. In 1854, 
on his appointment by the emperor as profes¬ 
sor of Latin Poetry at the College de France, 
the students refused to listen to his lectures, 
and he was forced to demit the office; the 
undelivered lectures contained his critical 
estimate of Virgil. Nominated a senator in 
1865, he regained popularity by his spirited 
speeches in favour of that liberty of thought 
which the government was doing its utmost 
to suppress. He died in Paris, October 13, 
1869. It was his special instruction that he 
should be buried without religious ceremony. 
It is by the amount and variety of his work, 
and the ranges of qualities it displays, that 
Sainte-Beuve holds such a place among 
literary critics. He is unapproachable in 
his faculty of educing the interest and 
significance of the most various types of 
human character and the most various forms 
of creative effort. His work marks an epoch 
in the intellectual history of Europe- By 
its delicacy, subtlety and precision it extended 
the limits of the study of human character and 
of the products of human intelligence. 
Besides the writings mentioned above he 
published many other literary works, includ¬ 
ing Critiques et portraits litteraires (1836-39), 
Portraits de femmes (1844), and, posthum¬ 
ously, M. de Talleyrand and Souvenirs et 
indiscretions. ^ See Sainte-Beuve’s own ‘ Ma 
Biographie ’ in Nouveaux Lundis, vol. xiii; 
the strongly prejudiced book of the Vicomte 
d^Haussonville, C. A. Sainte-Beuve, sa vie et 
ses oeuvres (1875); and the Souvenirs of his 
last secretary, M. Troubat (1890). See works 
by Levallois (1872), Morand (1895), Michaut 
(1921), Mott (1925) and Bellesort (1927). 
SAINTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE, Henri Etienne, 
sit-kiayr de-veel{lSlS~Sl), born in St Thomas, 
West Indies, in 1851 became professor of 
Chemistry in the ]&cole normale at Paris, and 
shortly afterwards in the Sorbonne. It was 
he who first produced aluminium (1855) and 
platinum in commercial quantities, and 
demonstrated the general theory of the 
dissociation of chemical compounds at a high 
temperature. He also examined the forms of 
boron and silicon, and produced artificially 
sapphire, aluminium, &c. Besides many 
papers, he published De Valuminium (1859) 
and Mitallurgie du platine (1863). See 
French Life by Gay (1889). 
SAINT-EVEEMOND, Charles Marguetel de 
Saint Denis, Seigneur de, sit-ay-vre-mo (1610- 
1703), French writer and wit, bom at St Denis 
le Giiast near Coutances, fought at Rocroi, 
Freiburg and Nordlingen, was steadily loyal 
throughout the Fronde, but in 1661 fled by 
way of Holland to England on the discovery 
of his witty and sarcastic letter to Crequi on 
the Peace of the Pyrenees. He was warmly 
received by Charles 11, and in London he 
spent almost all the rest of his days, delighting 
the world with his wit. His satire. La Comddie 
des acaddmistes (1644), is masterly. His 
letters to and from Ninon de Lenclos are 
charming. Des Maizeaux collected his 
writings with Life (1705). See studies by 
W. M. Daniels (1907) and K. Spalatin 
(1934). 
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kINT-EXUPEFY, Antoine de, sit-eg-ziX-pay- by his fierce tircides against the kins' 
ee (1900-44), French airman and author, a devoted follower of Robespierre 
^as born in Lyon, and became a commercial on missions to the armies of the Rhine 
irline pilot and wartime reconnaissance the Moselle. He made bombastic sneerh 
lilot. His philosophy of ‘ heroic action % before the Convention, and began the atta ? 
>ascd on the framework of his experiences as on Hebert which sent him and Dantonf 
L pilot, IS expressed in his sensitive and their doom. In 1794 he laid befo-e 
maginative Courier sud (1929), Vol de nuit Convention a comprehensive report on 
1931) and Pilote de guerre (1942). He was police, and soon after proposed, alone JSh 
ieclared missing after a flight in the second other fanciful schemes of like 
vVorld War. See studies by A. Gide (1951) character, Robespierre’s preposterous ci^ 
ind L Bruce (1953), and M. A. Smith’s institutions, by which boys were to be tab 

Knight of the Air (1959). from their parents at seven and broueht 

AINT-GAUDENS, Augustus, saynt-gawd'enz for the state. Saint-Just fell with 
(1848-1907), born in Dublin, a French by the guillotine, July 28, 1794. See Fieurv 
shoemaker’s son, was taken to America as a Saint-Just et la Terreur (1851), and studies hv 
baby, trained as a cameo-cutter, studied D. C. Bincau (1936) and R. KomenM 
sculpture in Paris and in Rome, where he was (1937). ' ^ 

influenced by the Italian renaissance and ST LAURENT, Louis Stephen sl-lo-r 
returned to America, where he became the (1882- ), Canadian politician, was born 

foremost sculptor of his time. See his in Compton, Quebec, trained as a lawyer in 
Reminiscences (1913) and study by Kind Quebec, and entered the Dominion parlh 
(1908). men! in 1942 as a Liberal. He was minister of 

jAINT-GELAIS, Mellin de, si-zhe-lay (1491- justice and attorney-general ( 1941 - 45 ) and 
1558), French poet, a contemporary and minister of external affairs (1946-48) a.nd in 
imitator of Clement Marot (q.v.). 1948 became leader of the Liberal party and 

5AINT-HILAIRE. See Barth^^lemy and prime minister of Canada. He resigned the 

Geoffroy. latter offfee on the defeat of his party in the 

5AINTINE, or Boniface, Joseph Xavier, .sf-rcen 1957 General Election, and in 1958 was 
(1798-1865), a Frenchman, the author of succeeded as leader of tlic party by Lester 
plays, poems and talcs without number, the Pearson (q.v.). 

best known being the sentimental Picciola, ST LEGER, scl'inder or (the race alwavs) 
the Story of a Prison Flower {[%Z6). saynt lej'er, ( 1 ) Sir Anthony (c. 149 6-1559/ 

ST JOHN, Henry. See Bolingbroke (2). English statesman, was in 1540 appointed 

SAINT-JOHN PERSE, pen-name of Marie lord deputy of Ireland, where he w^as at first 
Rene Auguste Alexis Saint-Leger Leger highly successful in his treatment of the 
(1887- ), French poet and diplomat, born fractious clans, who, however, later rebelled 

at St Leger des Feuilles, an island near Accused of fraud, he died during the inyesti- 
Guadeloupe, studied at Bordeaux and after gation. 

adventurous travels in New Guinea and a (2) Barry (1737-89), British army colonel 
voyage in a skiff along the China coast, fought in the American revolution, and 
entered in 1904 the French foreign ministry. founded in 1776 his horse-racing stakes at 
Secretary-general in 1933, he was dismissed Doncaster. 

in 1940 and fled to the United States, where SAINT-LEGER, Alexis. See Saint- John 
he became an adviser to Roosevelt on French Perse. 

affairs. The Vichy government burnt his SAINT-MARC GIRARDIN. See Girardin 
writings and deprived him of French citizen- (3). 

ship, restored in 1945. His blank verse SAINT-MARTIN, Louis Claude de, si-mar-tl 
utilizes an exotic vocabulary of little-used (1743-1803), French philosopher ('le Philo- 
words. ^ The panoramic sweep of his land- sophe inconnii ’), a vigorous opponent of 
scape imagery, heightened by liturgical sensationalism and materialism, was bom at 

metres, gives his poetry a visionary quality. Amboise. Sec Life by Waite (1901 and 1922). 

The best known of his earlier works, which SAINT-PIERRE, si-pyayr, ( 1 ) Charles Iren^e 
include Images a Crusoe (1909), Eloges (1910), Castel, Abb 6 de (1658-1743), French writer. 

Amitie du prince (1924), is the long poem published an optimistic Projet de la paix 

Anabase (1924; trans. T. S. Eliot, 1930). perpetiielle (1713), was expelled from the 

Later works include Exit (1942), Plides Academy in 1718 for his Discours sur la 

(1944), Amers (1957) and Chroniques (1960). polysyuodie, and wrote on political economy 

Hammarskjold (q.v.) was his Swedish and philosophy, in which his principles were 

translator. He was awarded the Nobel prize those of the physiocratic school. See study 

in 1960. See study by R. Caillois (1954). by Drouet (1912). 

SAINT-JUST, Louis Antoine Ldon Florelle de, ( 2 ) Jacques Henri Bernardin de (1737-1814J, 
si-zhiist (1767—94), French revolutionary, was French author, was born at Havre, January 

cmrn at Decize near Nevers, and educated by 19, 1737, and after a voyage to Martinique 

the Oratorians at Soissons, studied law at served some time in the Engineers, but 

Rheims, but early gave himself to letters, quarrelled with his chiefs and was dismissed, 

Ad nineteen he set off for Paris, with some and next year was sent to Malta, with the 

of his mother’s valuables, and was, at her same result. His head was turned by the 

j selling them. He writings of Rousseau, and he made public 

published (1789) a poor poem, UOrgant, employment impossible by the innumerable 

j y an essay of a different promise, utopian criticisms with which he deluged the 

E Esprit de la revolution. Returned for Aisne ministers. With dreams of a new state to be 

to the Convention (1792), he attracted notice founded on the shores of the Sea of Aral, he 
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travelled to Russia, and returned in dejection 
to Warsaw. He abandoned a government 
expedition to Madagascar at the lie de 
France (Mauritius), to spend there almost 
three years of melancholy and observation. 
His Voyage d Vile de France (1778) gave a 
distinctly new element to literature in its 
close portraiture of nature. His Etudes de la 
nature (3 vols. 1784) showed the strong 
influence of Rousseau; a fourth volume 
(1788) contained the popular Paul et Virginie, 
the story, to modern readers over-sentimental 
and over didactic, of the growth of love 
between two young people, untainted by 
civilization, in the natural surroundings of 
Mauritius. His next w^orks were Voeux d^un 
solitaire (1789) and the novel, La Chaumiire 
indienne (1791). His Harmonies de la nature 
(1796) was but a pale repetition of the itudes. 
Besides these Le Cafe de Siirate and the 
Essai sur Rousseau alone merit mention. 
A member of the Institute from its foundation 
in 1795, he was admitted to the Academy in 
1803. Napoleon heaped favours upon him 
and he lived comfortably till his death at 
Eragny near Pontoise, January 21, 1814, 
His Oeuvres completes (1813-20) and Corres- 
pondance (1826) were edited by Aime Martin 
See the extravagant Life by the latter (1820)' 
with others works by Mornet (1907), Roule 
(1930) and d’Almeras (1937). 

Sx4INT-REAL, C^ar Vicfiard, Abbe de, si-ray- 
al (1631-92), French historian, born at 
Chambery, visited London, and in 1679 
returned to his birthplace as historiographer 
to the Duke of Savoy. He wrote JDom Carlos 
(1672) and La Conjuration que les Espagnols 
formerent en 1618 contre Venise (1674), early 
examples of the serious French historical 
novel. See study by Dulong (1921). 

(Charles) Camille, si-sds 
(1835-1921), French composer and music 
critic, was born in Paris on October 9 , 1835. 
He entered Paris Conservatoire in 1848, was 
a pupil of Benoist and Halevy, and at the a<^e 
of sixteen had begun his long and prolific 
career of composition with his prize-winning 
Ode a Sainte Cicile (1852), followed shortly 
afterwards by his first symphony (performed 
1853, published 1855). He was a distin¬ 
guished pianist, and from 1858 to 1877 won 
considerable renown as organist of the 
Madeleine in Paris, giving recitals also in 
London, Russia and Austria. Although 
himself conservative as a composer, he was a 
founder in 1871 of the Societe Nationale de 
Musique, and as such was influential in 
encouraging the performance of works by 
young contemporary French composers, for 
whose style he was also an impeccable model 
ol directness, clarity and technical skill. He 
wrote four further symphonies, thirteen 
operp, including his best-known, Samson et 
Daiiia (1»77), tour symphonic poems, Le 
^uet dOrnphale (1871), Phaeton (1873), 
macabre (1874) and La Jeunesse d^Her- 
cuie (1877), five piano, three violin and two 
cello concertos, Carnaval des animaux (1886) 
lor two pianos and orchestra, church music 
including his^ Messe solennelle (1856), and 
cnarnber music and songs. He was a sound 
music critic, although latterly somewhat pre¬ 
judiced, because of his own temporarily 
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declining reputation against his younger 
contemporaries; his writings include Har- 

08994 (IS85), Pu/'/rmfj et souvenirs 

(1899) and An coiirant de la vie (1914). Saint- 
Saens died at Algiers. See studies by A 

DanLloi 

(1930) and J. Chantavome (1947) 

Ed^vard Bateman 
^^Shsh literary critic, was born 
educated at King’s 
College School London, and Merton College 
1868-76 he was a schoolmaster 
at Manchester, Guernsey and Elgin, but soon 
after established himself as one of the most 
active critics of the day; in 1895-1915 he was 
professor of English Literature at Edinburgh. 
All his work IS characterized by clearness of 
thought, fullness of knowledge and force if 
not always grace of style. He contributed to 
the greater magazines (Macmillaids he edited) 
and to encyclopaedias. Among his books are 
histones of literature, both French and 
c Ti Dryden, Marlborough, 

Scott, Matthew Arnold, Thackeray, the early 
renaissance, minor Caroline poets; histories 
(3 vols. 1900-04), English 
prosody (1906-10), prose rhythm (1912), and 
novel (1912) ; and out of his retirement came 
Peace of the Augustans (1916), A History 
No^yI (1917-19), Notes on 'a 
^924) '^^°^ (1920) and Scrap-books (1922- 

SAINT-SIMON, si-see-md, ( 1 ) Claude Heorl 
Comte de (1760-1825), founder of French 
^ciahsm, was born of the ducal line in Paris 
October 17 He served in the American war 
of independence; during the French Revolu¬ 
tion he was imprisoned as an aristocrat, but 
made a little fortune by speculating in con¬ 
fiscated lands. His marriage (1801) was 
divorce; and his lavish 
gjcpenditure reduced him to utter poverty 
Beginning to be m straits, he published his 
Lettres a un habitant de Geneve d ses con- 
temporains (1803); but the first enunciations 
of socialis^ni occurred in UIndustrie (1817) 
followed by L Organisateur (1819), Du svs- 
( 1 ^ 21 ), Catechisme des 
industriels (1823), and his last and most 
christianisme 

(1825). But for the kindness of friends and a 

family in 
starvation. In 

1823 he tried to shoot himself, and lost an eye 
m the attempt; he died in Paris May i 9,1825 
baint-Simon’s works are wanting in judgment 
and system; but notwithstanding all his 
vaganes, the man who originated Comtism 
ana French socialism must be regarded as a 
seminal thinker of high rank. In opposition 
to the destructive spirit of the Revolution 
he sought after a positive reorganization of 
society. He desired that the feudal and 
military system should be superseded by an 
controlled by industrial 
chiefs, and that the spiritual direction of 
society should pass from the church to the 
men of science. See monographs by A. J 
Booth (1871), Charlety (1896), Bougie (1925)’ 
Suder (1926) and N. Mitford (1958). 

(2) Louis de Rouvroy, Due de (1675-1755) 
was born at Pans, January 16, son of a page 
and favourite of Louis XIII who became 
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ST VINCENT 

uke in 1636, but soon after fell from favour. SAKI. See Munro (2). 
le entered the army at sixteen but left SALA, George Augustus Henry (1828-95\ 
issatisfied in 1702, and repaired to Versailles, English journalist and novelist, bom it 
/ithout for some years enjoying any measure London of Italian ancestry, studied art and 
if the royal favour. He embroiled himself did book-illustrations, but in 1851 became a 
n endless disputes about precedence and contributor to Household Words, as after- 
irivilege, but recovered the king’s favour by wards to tlae Welcome Guest, Temple Bar 
lis efforts to bring his friend Orleans to a (which he founded and edited 1860-66') tbe 
nore reputable life. The king’s death in 1714 Illustrated London News and CornhilL 
opened up a bitter struggle between Orleans special correspondent of the Daily Telesraah 
md the Due de Maine, eldest of the king’s he was in the United States during the civi 
bastards, in which Saint-Simon supported war, in Italy with Garibaldi, in France in 
his friend with warmth and boldness. His 1870-71, in Russia in 1876, and in Australia 
influence decreased as that of Dubois rose; in 1885. Twice Round the Clock (1859) is a 
but he was sent to Spain in 1721 to demand social satire, and he also wrote novels, nianv 
the hand of the Infanta for the young king, books of travel and the autobiographical 
Louis XV. After the death of Orleans in Life and Adventures {1^95), 

1723, he retired to his chateau of La Fert6 SALADIN, in full Salah-cd-dm Yussuf ibii 
Vidame near Chartres. He died, utterly Ayiib, saf~ (1137-93), sultan of Egypt and 
bankrupt, March 2, 1755. He seems to have Syria and founder of a dynasty, was born at 
begun his journal before 1699, and to have Tekrit, on the Tigris, of which his father 
prepared the Mimoires (1752) in their final Ayub, a Kurd, was governor under the 
form. This precious manuscript, with his Scljuks. He entered the service of Nur-eddin 
impressions and descriptions, sometimes emir of Syria, held command in the expedi- 
lively, sometimes cumbersome, but always tions to Egypt (1167-68), and was made 
diverse, imaginative and convincingly detailed grand-vizier of the Fatimite calif, whom in 
of court life as he saw and experienced it 1171 he overthrew, constituting himself 
between 1695 and 1723, was impounded in sovereign of Egypt- On Nur-eddin’s death 
1761 by the Due de Choiseul for the French (1174) he further proclaimed himself sultan of 
foreign office. A volume of garbled extracts Egypt and Syria, reduced Mesopotamia, and 
appeared in 1780; in 1830 the iirst authentic received the homage of the Seljuk princes 
edition appeared. The first adequate edition of Asia Minor. His remaining years were 
was by Cheriicl in 1856-58. But the final occupied in wars with the Christians and in 
edition is that in Les Grands ^crivains, by the consolidation of his extensive dominions. 
M. A. de Boislisle (43 vols. 1879—1930). In 1187 the Christian army suffered a terrible 
There is an abridged English translation by defeat near Tiberias; then Jerusalem was 
F. Arkwright (1915 et seqS), and selections stormed (October 3), and almost every 
by L. Norton, Saint-Simon at Versailles, were fortified place on the Syrian coast was taken, 
published in 1958. See monographs by Thereupon a great army of crusaders, headed 
Cheruei (1865), Collins (1880), Camian by the Icings of France and England, captured 
(1885), Pilastre (1905, 1909) and Doumic Acre in 1191; Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
(1919). defeated Saladin, took Caesarea and Jaffa, 

ST VINCENT, John Jervis,'Earl (1735—1823), and obtained a three years’ treaty. Saladin 
English admiral, born at Meaford Hall, died at Damascus. His wise administration 
Stone, Staffordshire, January 9, entered the left traces for centuries in citadels, roads and 
navy in 1749, became a lieutenant in 1755, canals. His opponents recognized his 
and so distinguished himself in the Quebec chivalry, good faith, piety, justice and great- 
expedition in 1759 that he was made com- ness of soul. See Lives by Reinaud (1874) 
mander. In 1778 he fought in the action of and Stanley Lane-Poole (1926). 

Brest, and in 1782 captured the of 74 SALANDRA, Antonio (1853-1931), Italian 

guns, whereupon he was made a K.B. In statesman, professor of Administrative 
1793 he commanded the naval part of the Science, Rome, was premier (1914-16) 
successful expedition against the French when Italy entered the first World War. 
West India Islands. In 1795, now adimiral. Though at first an opponent of Fascism, 
he received the command of the Mediter- he became a senator under Mussolini in 
ranean fleet. On February 14, 1797, with 1928- 

fifteen sail, he fell in, off Cape St Vincent, SALAZAR, Auitdaio de Oliviera, -zahr' (1889- 
with the Spanish fleet of twenty-seven. Portugese dictator, bom near 

Jervis completely defeated the enemy, and Coimbra, studied and became professor of 
captured four ships. The genius of Nelson Economics there. In 1928 he was made 
contributed greatly to the success of the day. minister of finance by Carmona with exten- 
Jervis was created Earl St Vincent, and sive powers to deal with the widespread 
parliament granted him a pension of £3000. economic chaos. Having been elected prime 
After repressing a mutiny off Cadiz, he was minister in 1932, he gradually converted 
compelled by ill-health to return home. As Portugal into a corporate state by virtue of 
commander of the Channel fleet he subdued his considerable financial skill. His tenure 
the spirit of sedition, and as first lord of the of the ministries of war (1936-44) and of 
Admiralty in 1801-04 reformed innumerable foreign affairs (1936-47), included the delicate 
abuses. He resumed the Channel command period of the Spanish Civil War. He further 
1806-07, and died March 13, 1823. See poor curtailed political opposition, which in any 
Life by Brenton (1838), good ones by Tucker case was only permitted during the t)rief 
(1844) and Anson (1913); and Letters, election periods, after hia opponent polled 
1801-04 (1927), relatively well in 1959. 
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SALDANHA, Joao Carlos, Duke of, sal-dan'ya 
(1790-1876), Portuguese statesman and 
marshal, born at Arinhaga, fought at Busaco 
(1810), helped Brazil against Montevideo 
(1817-22), sided with Dom Pedro against 
Dora Miguel as a moderate constitutionalist, 
and during 1846-56 was alternately at the 
head of the government and in armed 
opposition. Created a duke in 1846, he was 
twice ambassador at Rome, prime minister 
in 1870, and ambassador at London from 
1871. 

SALE, (1) George {c. 1697-1736), English 
oriental scholar, was born in Kent, educated 
at King’s School, Canterbury, and bred to 
the law. He contributed to the Universal 
History and the General Dictionary, but is 
best known by his translation of the Koran 
(1734; new ed. 1882-86). 

(2) Sir Robert Henry (1782-1845), British 
soldier, was commissioned in 1795, fought at 
Seringapatam (1799), the capture of Mauritius 
(1810), and throughout the Burmese war 
(1824-25). In the Afghan war of 1838 he 
distinguished himself at Ghazni. In Jalalabad 
he was besieged for six months (1841-42), 
until relieved by Pollock. He was killed at 
Miidki, fighting against the Sikhs, December 
18, 1845. See Gleig, Sale's Brigade in 
Afghanistan (1846). Lady Sale, whom he 
married in 1809, and who was captured by 
the Afghans and kept prisoner until Pollock’s 
arrival, wrote a Journal of the Disasters in 
Afghanistan (1843). 

SALES, Francis of. See Francis (Saints) (3). 
SALIERI, Antonio, sa-lyay'ree (1750-1825), 
Italian composer, was born in Verona and 
died in Vienna, having worked there for fifty 
years. A teacher of Beethoven and Schubert, 
he was bitterly antipathetic towards Mozart, 
whom he did not, however, contrary to a 
once-prevalent tale, poison. He wrote over 
forty operas, an oratorio and masses. 
SALISBURY, Earls and Marquises of. See 
Cecil. 

SALISBURY, sawh'her-U (D Frank Owen 
(1874- ), British artist, executed a large 

number of pictures, many of them official, 
of historic events and ceremonies, and 
portraits of members of the British royal 
family and of notable Americans. See his 
book Portrait and Pageant (1944) revised and 
augmented as Sarum Chase (1953). He was 
created C.V.O. in 1938. 

(2) John of. See John of Salisbury. 

(3) William (c. 1520-c. 1600), Welsh lexi¬ 
cographer, published a Welsh and English 
Dictionary (1547), and translated the New 
Testament into Welsh (1567). 

SALK, _Joiias Edward (1914- ), American 
virologist, discoverer of the anti-poliomyelitis 
vaccine in 1953, was born of Polish-Jewish 
immigrant parents in New York, where he 
graduated in science (1934) and medicine 
(1939). He worked as a research fellow on 
an influenza vaccine at Michigan (1942-44), 
where he was appointed assistant professor 
and transferred to Pittsburgh (1947-49) as 
director of vims research (1947-49) and 
research professor (1949-54). There in 
1953-54 he prepared the vaccine which, after 
stringent tests, he tried out on his family 
successfully. A huge publicity campaign 


(1955) in which, unknown to him, vaccine 
was used which had not been as stringently 
tested by the manufacturers, resulted in over 
200 cases of polio, 11 of them fatal. But an 
improved vaccine, used without mishap 
throughout the world, has fully vindicated 
his achievement- He has since been engaged 
on cancer research. 

SALLUST, Lat. Galus Sallustius Crispus, 
sal'ust (86-34 b.c.), Roman historian, was 
born of plebeian family at Amiternum in the 
Sabine country. He had risen to be tribune 
in 52_when he helped to avenge the murder of 
Ciodius upon Milo and his party. Such was 
the scandal of his licentious life that he was 
expelled in 50 from the senate—though his 
attachment to Caesar’s party doubtless 
strengthened the reasons for his expulsion. 
In 47 he was made praetor and restored to 
senatorial rank. He served in the African 
campaign, and was left as governor of 
Numidia. His administration was sullied by 
oppression and extortion, but the charges 
brought against him failed before the partial 
tribunal of Caesar. With the fruit of his 
extortion he laid out famous gardens on the 
Quirinal and the splendid mansion which 
became an imperial residence of Nerva, 
Vespasian and Aurelian. Here he lived, 
devoted to literary labours, and died c. 34 b.c. 
Iri this retirement he wrote his famous 
histories, the Catilina, the Jugurtha and the 
Historiarurn Libri Quinque (78-67 B.C.), of 
which latter but a few fragments survive. 
As an historian Sallust is not accurate in fact 
or chronological sequence. He was one of 
the first Roman writers to look directly for 
a model to Greek fiterature. In his labour 
to be concise like Thucydides he is often 
obscure, and his diction is overlaid with 
rhetorical ornament, the narrative overloaded 
with general reflections. There are trans¬ 
lations by Pollard (1882) and Rolfe (1921). 
SALMASIUS, Claudius, or Claude de 
Saumaise (1588-1653), French scholar, born 
at Semur in Burgundy, studied philosophy at 
Paris and law at Heidelberg (1606), where he 
professed Protestantism. In 1629 appeared 
his chief work, FUnianae Exercitationes in 
Solinum (1629), after whose publication he 
mastered Hebrew, Arabic and Coptic. In 
1631 he was called to Leiden to occupy 
Joseph Scaliger’s chair. Unavailing efforts 
were made (1635-40) to induce him to return 
to France. He was probably the most famous 
scholar of his day in Europe, though he had 
neither Casaubon’s balanced judgment nor 
Scaliger’s grasp or insight. In England 
Salmasius is best known through his contro¬ 
versy v/ith Milton, savagely coarse on both 
sides. At the request of Charles II, Salmasius 
published ■ (1649) his Defensio Regia pro 
Carolo /, answered in 1651 by Milton in his 
Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio. See the Vita 
prefixed to his letters (1656). 

SALOME, sa~ld'may (c. a.d. 14-before a.d. 
62), traditional name of the daughter of 
Herodias—see Herod (2). At her mother’s 
instigation she danced before Herod, and as a 
reward asked for, and received, the head of 
John the Baptist. 

SALOMON, Johann Peter (1745-1815), 
German violinist, impresario and composer. 
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SANCHEZ 


born at Bonn, served Prince Henry of Prussia 
1765-80, and then settled in London. At his 
philharmonic concerts (1791-94) were pro¬ 
duced the twelve * Salomon ’ or ‘ London " 
symphonies commissioned from Haydn. 
SALOTE, sa-lo'tay (1900- ), queen of 
Tonga, educated in New Zealand, succeeded 
her father. King George Tupou 11, in 1918. 
Her prosperous and happy reign saw in 1924 
the reunion, for which she was mainly 
responsible, of the Tongan Free Church 
majority with the Wesleyan Church. Queen 
Salote is remembered in Britain for her colour¬ 
ful and engaging presence during her visit in 
1953 for the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 
SALT, Sir Titus (1803-76), English manu¬ 
facturer and benefactor, born at Morley 
near Leeds, was a wool-stapler at Brad¬ 
ford, started wool-spinning in 1834, and was 
the first to manufacture alpaca fabrics in 
England. Round his factories in a pleasant 
valley, 3 miles from Bradford, on the Aire, 
rose the model village of Saltaire (1853). 
Mayor of Bradford in 1848, and its Liberal 

M. P. in 1859-61, he was created a baronet 
in 1869. See Life by Balgarnie (1877). 

SALTEN, Felix (1869-1945), Austrian novelist 
and essayist, born at Budapest, known 
especially for his animal stories, including 
Bambi (1929), Fhrian (1935) and BarnbVs 
Children (1940), which, in translation, 
achieved great popularity in America and 
Britain. 

SALTYKOV, Michail Evgrafovich, pseud, of 

N. Shchedrin, sal-ti-kof' (1826-89), Russian 
writer, born in Tver, was exiled (1848-56) 
because of his satirical story Contradictions 
(1847), but later became a provincial vice- 
governor. He edited with Nekrasov the 
radical Notes of the Fatherland, and of his 
many, mainly melancholy, books The 
Golovlyov Family and the Fables are among 
those translated. 

SALVATOR ROSA. See Rosa (2). 
SALVIATI, Antonio (1816-90), born at 
Vicenza, and died at Venice, revived in 1860 
the glass-factories of Murano and the art of 
mosaic. 

SALVINI, Tommaso, sahvee'nee (1830-1915), 
Italian actor, born at Milan, first became 
well known as a member of Ristori’s com¬ 
pany. In Paris he played in Racine and in 
London he enjoyed immense popularity in 
Shakespearean rdles, especially as Othello 
and Hamlet. He played also in comedies 
such as those of Goldoni, but won fame 
mainly as a tragedian. The part which he 
played in fighting in the revolutionary war of 
1848 added to his popularity. In 1884 he 
retired. See his Autobiography (1893) and 
Ricordi (1895). 

SAMAIN, Albert Victor, sa-mi (1858-1900), 
French poet, born at Lille, was a clerk in the 
Prefecture of the Seine. His symbolist poetry, 
though not original in subject, is delicate, 
fresh and musical and was well received in his 
lifetime. Among his collections of verse are 
Au jardin de Finfante (1893), Aux jiancs de la 
vase (1898) and Le Chariot d'or^ published 
posthumously. See L. Boequet, Albert 
Samain (1905), and E. Gosse, French Froftles 
(1905). 

SAMBOURNE, Edward Linley (1844-1910), 


miQusn cartoonist, born in London 
sixteen apprenlieed to marine enginSr^F 
at Greenwich, but in April 1867 

lifelong connection with Funch -i, 
trated Kingsley’s ^Vater-babies' 

Fairy Tales, &c. ’ Andersen’s 

SAMSON, (1) the last of the twelve iuds^Ae • 
the Book of Judges. His life as reconSf 
the Bible, however, represents him 
leader but as an individual whose (Wnf ^ 
behalf of Israel made him T popl't^ 
His exploits have suggested 
(Nebrew Mythology Fug. trans. ?87% 
Idea that elements of solar mythology 
have come into his story " ■ 

(2) U-. 480-565), a Welsh saint whorii.j 

Bishop of Dol in Brittany. bodied 

(3) (1135-1211), in 1182 became abW n- 
Bury St Edmunds. See Jocelin. 

SAIMLEL (Hcb. Shernfdel, probably ‘ namf^nf 
God ’ 1 Ith cent. B.c.) last of the jud es ft 
of the. prophets, and next to Moses T 
greatpt personality in the early historyTf 
Israel, was an Ephraimite, native of Rama* 
thaim or Ramah in Mount Ephraim. 
djild ho was dedicated to the priesthood 
The story of 1 Sam. vii-xvi combines two 
widely different accounts of his career 
According to one of these, Israel lay txnde; 
the Philistine yoke for twenty years, when 
a luitional convention was summoned to 
Mizpah by Samuel. The Philistines came 
upon them, but only to sustain a decisive 
repulse. The prophet thenceforward ruled 
peacefully and prosperously as judge over 
Israel till age compelled him to associate his 
sons with him in the government. Dissatis¬ 
faction with their ways gave the elders a 
pretext for asking for a king such as everv 
other nation had. Although seeing the folly 
of this, equivalent to a rejection of Jehovah, 
he, after some remonstrance, granted their 
prayer, and at Mizpah Saul was chosen. The 
older account makes him a ‘ man of God’, 
a man ‘ held in honour and a seer whose 
every word ‘ conicth surely to pass but 
occupying a position hardly so prominent as 
that of judge of Israel. Saul was divinely 
made known to him as God’s instrument to 
deliver Israel, and the seer secretly annointed 
hina. A month later Saul’s relief of Jabesh- 
Gilead resulted in his being chosen king. 
The accounts of Samuel’s conduct durins 


Saufs reign arc also discrepant. 

SAMUEL, Herbert Louis, 1st Viscount Samuel 
(1870- ^ ), British Liberal statesman and 

philosophical writer, born into a Jewish 
banking family, was educated at University 
College School and Balliol, Oxford. Entering 
parliament in 1902, he held various offices, 
including that of chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (1909), postmaster-general (1910 
and 1915), home-secretary (1916; 1931-33) 
and was high commissioner for Palestine 
(1920-25), His philosophical works include 
Tractical Ethics (1935), Belief and Action 
(1937) and In Search of Reality (1957). He 
was president of the Royal Statistical Society 
(1918-20), was created viscount (1937) and 
was awarded the O.M. (1958). See Life by 
J. Bowie (1957). 

SANCHEZ, Thomas, san^cheth (1550-1610), 
Jesuit casuist, became d irector of the school 
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at Granada. His De Sacramento Matrimonii 
(1592) deals with the legal, moral and 
religions questions that arise out of marriage. 
SANCROFT, William (1617-93), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, born at Fressingfield, Suffolk, 
in 1642 was elected fellow of Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, but in 1651 was expelled from his 
fellowship for refusing to take the ‘ Engage¬ 
ment’, and in 1657 crossed over to Holland. 
After the Restoration his advancement was 
rapid—king’s chaplain and rector of 

Houghton-le-Spring (1661), prebendary of 
Durham and master of Emmanuel (1662), 
dean first of York and next of St Paul’s 
(1664), as such having a principal hand in the 
rebuilding of the cathedral, archdeacon of 
Canterbury (1668), and archbishop (1678). 
A Tory and High Churchman, Sancroft 
refused to sit in James II’s Ecclesiastical 
Commission (1686), and in 1688 was sent to 
the Tower as one of the Seven Bishops. But 
after the Revolution, having taken the oath 
of allegiance to James, he would not take it 
to William and Mary, so was suspended 
(August 1689), and, retiring to his native 
village, died there November 24, 1693. Of 
his eight works, one only retains any interest 
—Fur Praedestinatiis (1651). See Life by 
D’Oyly (1821) and Miss Strickland’s Lives of 
the Seven Bishops (1866). 

SAHCTORIUS (Santorlo Santorio) (1561- 
1636), Italian physician, born in Capodistria, 
studied at Padua and in 1611 became 
professor of Theoretical Medicine there. He 
invented the clinical thermometer, a pulsi- 
nieter, a hygrometer and other instruments. 
But he is best known for his investigations 
into the fluctuations in the body’s weight 
under different conditions due to ‘ insensible 
perspiration’. His experiments were con¬ 
ducted on a balance made by himself. See 
A. Castiglioni, History of Medicine (1947). 
SAND, (1) George, the pseud, of Amandine 
Aurore Lucie Dupin, ‘ Baronne ’ Dudevant, sd 
(1804-76), French novelist, bom in Paris. 
Her father, Maurice Dupin, was the son of a 
natural daughter of Marshal Saxe, her mother 
was a Parisian milliner. Aurora’s father died 
when she was very young, and she lived 
principally atNohantin Berri with her grand¬ 
mother, Madame Dupin, on whose death the 
property descended to her. At eighteen she 
was married to Casimir, Baron Dudevant, 
and had two children, and after nine years 
left her husband and went to Paris to make 
her living by literature in the Bohemian society 
of the period (1831). For the best part of 
twenty years her life was spent in the company 
and partly under the influence of divers more 
or less distinguished men. At first her 
interests were with poets and artists, the most 
famous Alfred de Musset (q.v.) and Chopin 
(q.v.), with the former of whom she took a 
journey to Italy; while the second was more 
or less her companion for several years. In 
the second decade her attention shifted to 
philosophers and politicians, such as Laraen- 
nais, the socialist Pierre Leroux, and the 
republican Michel de Bourges. After 1848 
she settled down as the quiet ‘ chatelaine of 
Nohant where she spent the rest of her life 
in wonderful literary activity, varied by travel. 
In her work some have marked three, others 


four periods. When she first went to Paris, 
and with her companion Jules Sandeau (q.v.), 
from the first half of whose name her pseudo¬ 
nym was taken, settled to novel-writing, her 
hook.?,—Indiana (1832), Valentine (1832), Lelia 
(1833) and Jacques —partook of the Romantic 
extravagance of the time, informed by a 
polemic against marriage. In the next "her 
philosophical and political teachers engen¬ 
dered the socialistic rhapsodies of Spiridion 
(1838), Consiielo (1842-44) and the Comtesse 
de Riidolstadt (1843-45). Between the two 
groups came the fine novel Mauprat (1837). 
Now she began to turn towards the studies of 
rustic life —La Petite Fadette^ Frangois le 
Champi, La Mare au diahle (1846)—which 
some constitute a third division and are, by 
modern standards, her best works. A fourth 
group would comprise the miscellaneous 
works of her last twenty years—some of them, 
such as Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois Lord, Le 
Marquis de Villemer, Mile la Quintinie, of 
high merit. Her complete works (over 100 
vols.), besides novels, plays &c., include the 
charming Histoire de ma vie, Hiver d Major- 
qiie. File et hii (on her relations with De 
Musset), and delightful letters, published 
after her death. See monographs by Roche- 
blave (1905), Gribble (19^07), Seche and 
Bertaut (1909), R. Doumic (trans, 1910), 
Karenine (1899-1927); Maurras, Les Amants 
de Venise (new ed. 1917); M. L’Hopital, La 
Notion d'artiste chez George Sand (1946); 
M. Toesca, The Other George Sand (1947). 

(2) Karl Ludwig (1795-1820), Jena theo¬ 
logical student and member of the Burschen- 
schaft, was beheaded for stabbing Kotzebue 
(q.v.). 

SAND AY, William (1843-1920), English 
biblical critic, born at Holme Pierrepont, 
Nottingham, was principal of Hatfield’s Hall, 
Durham (1876-83), Ireland professor of 
Exegesis at Oxford (1883-95), and then Lady 
Margaret professor of Divinity and canon of 
Christ Church. He wrote many critical 
works, including The Authorship and Histori¬ 
cal Character of the Fourth Gospel (1872), 
The Early History and Origin of the Doctrine 
of Biblical Inspiration (1893) and perhaps the 
most important, in collaboration with A. C. 
Headlam, Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans (1895). 

SANDBURG, Carl (1878- ), American 

poet, born at Galesburg, Ill., of Swedish 
stock, after trying various jobs, fighting in 
the Spanish-American war and studying at 
Lombard College, became a journalist and 
started to write for Poetry. His verse, 
realistic and robust but often also delicately 
sensitive, reflects industrial America. Among 
his volumes of verse are Cornhuskers (1918), 
Smoke and Steel (1920\ Slabs of the Sunburnt 
West (1922) and Good Morning, America 
(1928). His Complete Poems gained him the 
Pulitzer prize in 1950. Interested in American 
folk-songs and ballads, he published a 
collection in The American Songbag {192T). 
He has also written a vast Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. See Selected Poems ed. Rebecca 
West (1926), and F. B. Millett, Contemporary 
American Authors (1940). 

SANDBY, ( 1 ) Paul (1725-1809), English 
painter bora |in Nottingham, has been 
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led the father of the water-colour school, as a strong man and as an artist’s model 
t his career began as a draughtsman, first opened an Institute of Health in St Jame?! 
1741 in the military drawing department at Street, where he carried out his system aF 
; Tower of London and then in 1746-51 on remedial exercises. 

j survey of the Scottish Highlands. Later, SANBRART, Joachim voo (1606-88), Germain 
ing at Windsor with his brother, he made painter, copper-engraver and historian of 
^enty-six drawings of Windsor and Eton, art, was born at Frankfurt, and died at 
s water-colours, outlined with the pen, and Nuremberg, 

ly finished with colour, take, however, the SANDWICH, (1) Kdward Montagu, 1st Earl of 
rely monochrome drawing of this school Cl 625-72), English admiral, fought for the 
e step forward. He was an original parliament at IVfarslon Moor, sat in parlia- 
ember of the Royal Academy and a ment 1645-48, divided the command of the 
shionable teacher of painting. fleet with Blake from 1653. For helping to 

(2) Thomas (1721-98), deputy-ranger of forward the Restoration, he was given an 
indsor Park from 1746, was brother of (1). earldom. Ajubassador to Spain 1666-69 he 
e also became an R.A. and first professor was blown up in a sea-fight with the Dutch. 
Architecture to the Royal Academy. See See Life by Harris (1912). 

Sandby, Thomas and Paul Saudhy (1892), (2) John Montagu, 4th Ear! of ( 1718 - 92 ) 

id A. R. Opp4 The D*-awmgs of Paul and corrupt politician, remembered as the inven- 
lomas Sandby at Windsor Castle (1947). tor of sandwiches^ to eat at the gaming-table 

NDEAU, Jules, sd-dd (1811-83), French SANDYS, sands, (I) Duncan (1908- )' 
ithor, born at Aubusson, went early to British Conservative politician, educated at 
iris to study law, but soon gave himself to Eton and Oxford, in the Diplomatic Service 
tters. He was associated with George Sand from 1930 to 1933, he became in 1935 M.P. 

Pose et Blanche (1831). His first inde- for Norwood,^ London. He served in the 
indent novel was Madame de Sornmerville war until invalided out in 1941, and ten years 
834), his first hit Marwwrrr (1840), followed later became minister of supply in the 
t a long series of novels of which Mlie de la Churchill governrnent. Tn 1954 he became 
zlgllkre{\^Al')ax\.di Sacs etParchemins{\%5X) minister of housing, and as minister of 
•e brilliant. The latter, with the collabora- defence (1957) inaugurated a controversial 
on of ]&mile Angier, became a celebrated programme of cutting costs and streamlining 
>medy play, Le Gendre de M. Poirier (1854). the Forces to meet the strategy of the Atlantic 
is books give an accurate picture of the Alliance in the nuclear age. When the 
)ciai conflicts of the France of his day and Conservatives were returned in 1959 he was 
3 was a master of the roman de mceurs. He appointed to the newly created Ministry of 
ecame keeper of the Mazarin Library in Aviation and in July 1960, secretary of state 
S53, an Academician in 1858, and librarian for Commonwealth Relations. In 1935 he 
t St Cloud in 1859. See Life by Clarctie married Diana, daughter of Winston Churchill 
1883), and Saintsbury’s Essays on French (q.v.). 

(1891). (2) George (1578-1644), English traveller 

lNDEMAN, Robert. See Glas (2). and translator, born at Bishopthorpe, 

lNDERS, or Saunder, Nicholas (c. 1530-81), Yorkshire, son of the Archbishop of York, 
toman Catholic writer, born at Charlwood wrote Pelation of a Journey Begun An. Dorn. 
lace near Reigate, was educated at Winches- 1610^ an account of his travels in Europe 
er and New College, Oxford. A fellow in and the Near East. Tn America (1621-31) he 
548, and regius professor of Common Law acted as treasurer of the colony of Virginia 
1 1558, in 1559 he went abroad; at Rome and during these years made an allegorical 
/as created D.D. and ordained priest, and in translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses into 
561 accompanied Cardinal Hosius to the heroic couplets. He was much admired by 
Council of Trent. He had been theological Drydcn as a versifier. He also wrote poetic 
irofessor at Louvain for thirteen years, and versions of the Psalms and the Song of 
lad twice visited Spain (1573-77). As a papal Solomon and a tragedy Christ's Passion 
igent in 1579 he landed in Ireland where he (1640). See study by R. B. Davies (1955). 
lied two years later. Of his fourteen works SANGER, John (1816-89), and his brother 
he best known are De Visibili Monorchia George (1825-1911), English showmen, both 
Icclesiae (1571) and De Origine ac Progressu calling themselves ‘ Lord became famous 
ichismatis Anglicani (completed by Rishton, first with their travelling circuses in the 
i585; trans. 1877). provinces and then in London when they 

ANDERSON, Robert (1587-1663), greatest purchased Astley’s amphitheatre and the 
?f English casuists, bom in Yorkshire, Agricultural Hall in Islington. See George 
graduated at Lincoln College, Oxford, of Sanger’s Seventy Years a Showman. 
vhich he became a fellow (1606), reader of SANREY, Ira David. See Moody (!)• 

.ogic (1608) and thrice sub-rector (1613-16). SAN MARTfN, Josd de (1778-1850), S. 
Regius professor of Divinity (1646-48), in American patriot, born at Yapeyu, Argentina, 
1660 he became Bishop of Lincoln. To him played a great part, as general and states- 
are due the second preface to the Prayer- man, in winning independence for his native 
book and perhaps the General Thanksgiving, land, Chile and Peru. In January 1817 he 
as well as works on casuistry. See Life by led an army across the Andes into Chile. 
Izaak Walton (1678). In 1821 he became protector of Peru butre- 

tANDOW, Eugene, san'dd (1867-1925), signed in 1822 and died an exile in Boulogne. 
German ‘ strong man ’ and exponent of See A. Schoelkopf, Don Josd de San Martin 
physical culture, was born in Koni^berg of (1924), and W. Pilling, The Emancipation 
Riwian parentSK After a successful career of South America (1893). 
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SANNAZARO, Jacopo, -zah rd (c. 1458- 

1530), Italian poet, born at Naples, attached 
himself to the court there. His Arcadia 
(1485), a medley of prose and verse, is full of 
beauty and had a direct influence on Sydney’s 
Arcadia. It went through many editions. 
Other works are Sonetti e Canzoni and De 
Partii Virginis. See Arcadia, ed. E. Carrara 
(1926). . ^ . 

SANSON, a family of Pans executioners. 

‘ M. de Paris Charles Henri Sanson, 
executed Louis XVI. See Memoirs of the 
Sansons {I ZIS). 

SANSOVINO, san-so-vee no, (1) or properly 
Andrea Contucci (1460-1529), Italian religious 
sculptor, bom at Monte Sansovino, from 
which he took his name. He worked in 
Florence, Portugal, at the court of John II 
and in Rome. Some of his w'ork survives, 
including, at S. Maria del Popolo, a monu¬ 
ment of Cardinal Sforza. 

(2) properly Jacopo Tatti (1486-1570), 
sculptor and architect, bora at Florence, was 
a pupil of (1) and took his name. He lived 
from 1527 in Venice, where he did his best 
work. As an architect his most noteworthy 
works are the Libreria Vecchia, the Palazzo 
della Zecca and the Palazzo Corner, and as a 
sculptor, the two giants on the steps of the 
ducal palace. See L. Pittoni, I Sansovino 
(1909). 

SANT, James (1820-1916), English subject 
and portrait painter (R.A. 1870, painter-in¬ 
ordinary to Queen Victoria 1871, C.V.O. 
1914), was born at Croydon. 

SANTA ANNA, Antonio Ldpez de (1797- 
1876), Mexican president, born at Jalapa, in 
1821 joined Iturbide, but in 1822 overthrew 
him, and in 1833 himself became president of 
Mexico. His reactionary policy in 1836 cost 
the country Texas. He invaded the revolted 
province, but was routed by Houston, and 
imprisoned for eight months. In 1838 he 
lost a leg in the gallant defence of Vera Cruz 
against the French. From 1841 to 1844 he 
was either president or the president’s master, 
and was recalled from exile in 1846 to be 
president during the unlucky war with the 
United States, in which he was twice defeated 
in the field. He was recalled from Jamaica 
by a revolution in 1853, and appointed 
president for life, but in 1855 he was driven 
from the county. Under Maximilian he 
intrigued industriously, and ultimately had to 
flee. In 1867, after the emperor’s death, he 
tried to effect a landing, was captured, and 
sentenced to death, but allowed to retire to 
New York. He returned at the amnesty in 
1872. See Lives by F. C. Hanighen (1934), 
W. H. Calcott (1936) and R. F. Muhoz 
(1936). 

SANTAYANA, George (1863-1952), SpaniSh- 
born American philosopher^ poet and 
novelist, was bora in Madrid and educated in 
America. He became professor at Harvard 
(1907-12) but retained his Spanish nationality. 
His writing career began as a poet with 
Sonnets and other Verses (1894), but later 
philosophy became his chief interest. His 
reputation as a stylist, however, rather than 
his importance as a philosopher pfdved the 
more lasting. He held that the giten was no 
more than appearance and tMt * animal 


faith ’ alone led to the belief in substance. 
His major philosophical works were The Life 
of Reason (1905-06), Scepticism and Animal 
Faith (1923), &c.; The Last Puritan (1935) 
was a witty and. very successful novel. See 
studies of his work edited by P. A. Schilpp 
(1940) and of his aesthetics, 1. Singer (1957). 
SANTERRE, Antoine Joseph, sd-ter (1752- 
1809), wealthy French brewer, received a 
command in the National Guard in 1789, 
took part in the storming of the Bastille and 
was in charge at the king’s execution. 
Appointed general of division (1793), he 
marched against the Vendean royalists, 
but, miseraWy beaten, was recalled and im¬ 
prisoned. See Life by Carro (1847). 
SANTILLANA, Inigo Lopez ' de Mendoza, 
Marqu4s de (1398-1458), Spanish scholar and 
poet, influenced by the poetry of Dante 
and Petrarch, introduced their style and 
methods into Spanish literature. His shorter 
poems, especially his serranillas, are among 
his best work and he was the first Spanish 
poet to write sonnets. His principal prose 
work, Carta Proemio, is a discourse on 
European literature of his day. 

SANTLEY, Sir Charles (1834-1922), English 
baritone singer, was born in Liverpool and 
trained partly in Milan (1855-57). He made 
his debut in Haydn’s Creation in 1857, and 
from 1862 devoted himself to Italian opera. 
Latterly he again became better known at 
concerts and in oratorio. He was knighted 
in 1907. See his Reminiscences 
SANTOS-DUMONT, Alberto (1873-1932), 
Brazilian aeronaut, born in Sao Paolo, in 
1898 built and flew a cylindrical balloon 
having a gasoline engine. In 1901 he did the 
same with an airship in which he made the 
first flight from St Cloud round the Eiffel 
Tower and back. Two years later he built 
the first airship station, at Neuilly. He then 
experimented with heavier-than-air machines, 
and eventually flew 715 feet in a plane 
constructed on the principle of the box-kite. 
In 1909 he succeeded in building a light 
monoplane, a forerunner of modern light 
aircraft. 

SAPPHO (born c. 650 b.c.), Greek poetess, 
born in Lesbos, fled about 596 b.c. from 
Mitylene to Sicily, but after some years was 
again at Mitylene. Her famous plunge into 
the sea from the Leucadian rock, because 
Phaon did not return her love, seems to have 
no historical foundation. Tradition repre¬ 
sents her as exceptionally immoral, a view 
first disputed by Welcker (1816). The greatest 
poetess of antiquity, she wrote lyrics unsur¬ 
passed for depth of feeling, passion and grace. 
Only two of her odes are extant in full, but 
many fragments have been found in Egypt. 
See H. T. Wharton’s edition, with Life, 
translation, bibliography, &c. (4th ed. 1898), 
and H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek Literature 
(1934). 

SARASATE, Martin Meliton, sah-ra-sah'tay 
(1844-1908), Spanish violinist, bom of 
Basque parentage at Pampeluna, studied at 
Paris, and in 1857 began to give concerts. A 
skilled performer in concertos, he perhaps 
played best the Spanish dance music he 
composed himself. 

SARDANAPALUS (669-640 b.c.), the Greek 
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m of Assur-bani'pal, king of Assyria, (1934), a volume of short stories, was followed 

est son of Esar-Haddon, and grandson by a number of highly original novels a^d 
Sennacherib, with all the ambition but plays. OriQ of his plays. The Time of Your L^p 
.hout the genius of his father, was a (1939), was awarded the Pulitzer prize a 
lerous patron of art and letters, and his later work was an autobiography, P/ie 
gn marks the zenith of Assyrian splendour. JRider in Beverley Hills (1952). 

1 extended his sway from Elam to Egypt, SARPI, Pietro, or Fra Paolo (1552-162h 
t the revolt of Babylon shook the empire. born at Venice, from 1575 was professor "of 
RDOU, VlctorSen (1831-1908), French Philosophy in the Servitc monastery there 
amatist, was born at Paris. His first efforts He studied Oriental languages, mathematics 
;re failures, but through his marriage astronomy, medical and physiological scien- 
th the actress Brecourt, who nursed him ces, &c. In the dispute between Venice and 
len sick and in want, he became acquainted Paul V on the subject of clerical immunities 
th Dejazet, for whom he wrote success- Sarpi became the champion of the republic 
lly Monsieur Garat and Les Prds Saint- and of freedom of thought. On the repeal 
ervais (1860). Soon he had amassed a (1607) of the edict of excommunication 
rtune and had become the most successful launched against Venice he was summoned 
aywright of his day, not only in France but to Rome to account for his conduct He 
Europe, and his popularity was immense refused to obey, was excommunicated and 
America. Pieces like Les Pattes dc monde was seriously wounded by assassins. He 
860), Nos intimes (1861), La Famille afterwards busied himself with writing his 
enoUon (1865), Divorfons (1880), Odette great Istoria del Concilio Triclentino (London 
882), and Marquise (1889) are fair samples 1619). His collected works were published 
This work. For Sarah Bernhardt he wrote at Naples (24 vols. 1789-90). See Lives by 
idora (1883), Thiodora (1884), La Tosca Campbell (1869), Bianchi-Giovini (1836), 
887), &c., and with Moreau Madame Sans- PascolaLo (1893) and A. Robertson (1894)’ 
enex for Irving, Robespierre (1899), Dante and T. A. Trollope’s Paul the Pope and Paul 
903). He attempted the higher historical the Friar (1861). A new edition of the 
lay in La Patrie (1869), La Haitie (1874), La Istoria (3 vols.) by G. Gambarin appeared in 
or dire (1904). Today his plays appear 1935. 

ver-technical and over-theatrical and the SARRAIL, Maurice Paul Emmanuel, jar-raAy 
lots and characters shallow and rather (1856-1929), French general, born at 
bvious. Sardou was elected to the Academy Carcassonne, led the 3rd army at the battle of 
1 1877. See study by J. Hart (1913). the Marne in 1914, commanded the Allied 

kRGENT, (1) Sir (Harold) Malcolm (Watts) forces in the East (Salonica) 1915-17, and as 
1895- ), English conductor, born at high commissioner in Syria (1924-25) was 

tamford, trained originally as an organist, recalled after the bombardment of Damascus 
le first appeared as a conductor when his during a rising. 

Rhapsody on a Windy Day was performed SARSFIELD, Patrick, Earl of Lucan (1645?- 
-t a Promenade Concert in 1921. He has 1693), Irish soldier, born at Lucan near 
)een conductor of the Royal Choral Society Dublin, had fought abroad under Monmouth, 
ince 1928, was in charge of the Liverpool and at Sedgemoor against him, when in 1688 
Philharmonic Orchestra (1942-48), and of he v/as defeated at Wincanton, and crossed 
he B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (1950-57). over to Ireland. Created Earl of Lucan by 
Sargent’s outstanding skill in choral music, James II, he drove the English out of Sligo, 
lis sense of occasion and unfailing panache was present at the Boyne and Aghrim, 
aave won him enormous popularity at home defended Limerick, and on its capitulation 
and abroad. He was knighted in 1947. (1691) entered the French service. He fought 

(2) John Singer (1856-1925), American at Steenkirk (1692), and was mortally 
painter, born at Florence, the son of a wounded at Neerwinden. See Life by 
physician, studied painting in Florence Todhunter (1895). 

and in Paris, and it was there that he first SARTI, Guiseppe (1729-1802), composer, 
gained recognition. Most of his work was, born at Faenza, held posts at Copenhagen, 
however, done in England, where he became Venice, Milan and St Petersburg, and died at 
the most fashionable portrait painter of his Berlin. Fie composed a dozen operas, 
age. He was elected an R.A. in 1897. His masses, sonatas, &c. Cherubini was one of 
early painting shows the influence of France, liis pupils. 

but Spain had a more lasting effect and SARTO, Andrea del (1486-1531), Florentine 
Carmendta is perhaps the best example of painter, whose real name was Vaimucchi, 
this. He travelled much to the Continent * del Sarto ’ being an allusion to his father’s 
and to America, where as well as portraits trade of tailor. In 1509-14 he was engaged by 
he worked on series of decorative paintings the Servites in Florence to paint for their 
for public buildings including the Evolution of church of the Annunciation a series of fres- 
Religion for the library in Boston. He also, coes and a second series was next painted 
especially in later life, painted landscapes for the Recollets. In 1518 , on the invitation 
often in water-colour, but it was as a painter of Francis I, he went to Paris, returned next 
of elegant and lively portraits that he excelled year to Italy, with a commission to purchase 
and will always be best known. works of art, but squandered the money and 

SARMTENTO. See DarIo. dared not return to France. Fie died of the 

SAROYAN, William, -roy'- (1908- ), Ameri- plague at Florence. Many of Andrea’s most 
can playwright and novelist, was bom in celebrated pictures are at Florence. He was 
Fresno, California. His first work. The a rapid worker and accurate draughtsman. 
Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze displaying a refined feeling for harmonies of 
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colour, but lacks the elevation and spiritual 
imagination of the greatest masters. See 
studies by H. Guinness (1899), F. Knapp 
(1908) and A. J. Rucconi (1935). 

SARTORIS, Adelaide. See Kemble (1). 
SARTRE, Jean-Paul, sahr'tr" (1905- ), 
French philosopher, dramatist and novelist, 
with Heidegger the most prominent exponent 
of atheistic existentialism, born in Paris, 
tausht philosophy at Le Havre, Paris and 
Berlin (1934-35), joined the French army in 
1939, was a prisoner in Germany (1941), and 
after his release became an active member 
of the resistance in Paris. In 1945 he 
emerged as the leading light of the left-wing, 
left-bank intellectual life of Paris, with the 
Cafe de Flore as its hub, but he eventually 
broke with the Communists. In 1946 he 
became editor of the avant-garde monthly 
Les Temps modernes. A disciple of Heidegger, 
he developed his own characteristic existen¬ 
tialist doctrines, derived from an early 
anarchistic tendency, which found full 
expression in his autobiographical novel La 
Nausie (1938) and in Le Mur (1938), a 
collection of short stories. The Nazi 
occupation provided the grim background 
to such plays as Les Moiicbes^ a modern 
version of the Orestes theme, and Huis clos^ 
‘ Vicious Circle ’ (both 1943). Les Mains sales 
(1952), the inept title of the film and English 
version of which was Crime passional, 
movingly portrayed the tragic consequences 
of a choice to join an extremist party. Choice 
is at the core of Sartre’s existentialism. 
Existence is prior to essence. Man is nothing 
at birth and throughout his life he is no more 
than the sum of his past commitments. To 
believe in anything outside his own will is to 
be guilty of ‘ bad faith Existentialist 
despair and anguish is the acknowledgment 
that man is condemned to freedom. There 
is no God, so man must rely upon his own 
fallible will and moral insight. He cannot 
escape choosing. His doctrines are outlined 
in U Existential is me et un humanisme (1946; 
trans. and intro. P. Mairet 1948) and fully 
worked out in VEtre et niant (1943), ‘ Being 
and Nothingness ’ (trans. and intro. H. E. 
Barnes (1957). Its cumbersome Hegelian 
terminology defies analysis, except on its own 
terms, but it contains interesting criticisms 
of Freud. Other notable works include Les 
Chemins de la liber id (1945), and the plays 
Nekrassov (1957 at the Edinburgh Festival) 
and Les SdquestMs d‘‘Altona (1959). See 
works by his disciple, Simone de Beauvoir, 
and studies in French by R. Troisfontaines 
(1945), G. Varet (1948), and in English by 
R. Campbell (1947), P. Dempsey (1950), 
I. Murdoch (1953), W. Desani (1954), A. 
Ussher (1955) and P. Thody (1960). 
SASSOFERRATO, or Giovanni Battista Saivi 
(1605-85), Italian religious painter, was born 
at Sassoferrato in the March of Ancona, 
and worked at Rome. Very popular in the 
19th century, his paintings are now regarded 
as over-sentimental though very fine in 
colouring. See E. K, Waterhouse, Baroque 
Painting in Rome (1937). 

SASSOON, Siegfried Lorraine, ■'SOon' (1886- 
), En^ish poet and novelist, was born 
in Kent. World War I, in which he served, 
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engendered in him a hatred of war, fiercely 
expressed in his Counter-attack (1918) and 
Satirical Poems (1926). A semi-fictitious 
autobiography, The Complete Memories of 
George Sherston (1937), was begun with 
Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man (which won 
the Hawthornden prize in 1929), and con¬ 
tinued in Memoirs of an Infantry Officer 
(1930) and Sherston’s Progress (1936). I'ruly 
autobiographical are The Old Century and 
Seven More Years (1938), The Weald of Youth 
(1942) and Siegfried^ s Journey 1916-20 
(1945). He was created C.B.E. in 1951. 
SATIE, Erik Alfred Leslie, sa-tec (1866-1925), 
composer, born at Honfleur of French- 
Scottish parents, after work as a cafe com¬ 
poser studied under D’Indy and Roussel. 
In his own work (ballets, lyric dramas, 
whimsical pieces) he was in violent revolt 
against Wagnerism and orthodoxy in general, 
and had some influence on Debussy, Ravel 
and others. See study by Myers (1948). 
SAUDIBN. SeeiBNSAUD. 

SAUL, sawl (ilth cent, b.c.), son of Kish, 
the first king elected by the Israelites, 
conquered the Philistines, Ammonites and 
Amalekites, became madly jealous of David, 
his son-in-law, and was ultimately at feud 
with the priestly class. At length Samuel 
secretly anointed David king. Saul fell in 
battle with the Philistines on Mount Gilboa. 
SAUMAREZ, James, 1st Baron de, sd'ma-rez 
(1757-1836), British naval commander, born 
in Guernsey, served in the navy during the 
American war (1774-82). Now a com¬ 
mander, he distinguished himself in the fight 
between Rodney and De Grasse (April 12, 
1782) and for his capture (1793) of the French 
frigate La Reunion was knighted. He fought 
at L’Orient (1795) and Cape St Vincent 
(1797), and was second in command at the 
Nile. In 1801, a baronet and vice-admiral, he 
fought his greatest action, off Cadiz (July 12), 
defeating fourteen French-Spanish ships with 
six, and was made K.C.B. He commanded 
the British Baltic fleet sent (1809) to assist the 
Swedes. He was promoted to the rank of 
admiral in 1814 and created a peer in 1831. 
See Sir John Ross, Memoirs and Correspon-' 
dence of Admiral Lord de Saumarez (1838), 
and A. T. Mahan, Types of Naval Officers 
(1902). 

SAUNDER, Nicholas. See Sanders. 
SAUNDERSON, Nicholas (1682-1739), Eng¬ 
lish blind mathematician, born at Thurlstone 
near Penistone, lost his eyesight from small¬ 
pox when a year old. At Cambridge he 
lectured on the^ Newtonian philosophy, 
optics &c., and in 1711 became Lucasian 
professor of Mathematics. A Life is prefixed 
to his Algebra (1740); another treatise by him 
is on Fluxions (1756). 

SAUSSURE, so-siir, (1) Horace Benedict de 
(1740-99), Swiss physicist and geologist, born 
at Conches near Geneva, was professor of 
Physics and Philosophy at Geneva (1762- 
1788). He travelled in Germany, Italy and 
England, and traversed the Alps by several 
routes. He was the first traveller (not a 
guide) to ascend Mont Blanc (1787). A 
pioneer in the study of mineralogy, botany, 
geology and meteorology, his invaluable 
observations are recorded in his Voyages dans 
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les Alpes (1779-96). He devised the hair 
hygrometer and other instruments and 
published an Essai sur Vhygrom^trie (1783). 
The mineral saussurite is named after him and 
it was he who introduced the word geology 
into scientific nomenclature. See Lives by 
Senebier (1801) and D. W. Frcshficld (1920). 

(2) Nicolas Theodore (1767-1845), son of 
(1), botanist, wrote Recherches chimiques siir 
la vdgdtation (1804), which contains valuable 
discoveries about the growth of plants. 
JAUVAGE, Freddric, sd-vahzh (1785-1857), 
Boulogne shipbuilder, is by the French 
regarded as the inventor of the screw- 
propeller, in virtue of his having in 1832 
improved the pattern in use. 

SAVAGE, Richard (16977-1743), English 
poet, claimed to be the illegitimate child of 
Richard Savage, fourth and last Earl Rivers, 
and the Countess of Macclesfield. In the 
dedication to his comedy Lov£? in a Veil (1718) 
he asserted the parentage, but in Curll’s 
Poetical Register (1719) the story is for the 
first time fully given. Aaron Hill befriended 
him, and in 1724 published in The Plain Dealer 
an outline of his story which brought sub¬ 
scribers for his Miscellanies (1726). In 1727 
he killed a gentleman in a tavern brawl, and 
narrowly escaped the gallows. His attacks 
upon his alleged mother (now Mrs Brett), 
became louder and more bitter in his poem, 
The Bastard (1728). The Wanderer (1729) was 
dedicated to Lord Tyrconnel, nephew of Mrs 
Brett, who had befriended him. Savage’s 
disreputable habits brought misery and 
hunger, and the queen’s pension (1732) of 
£50 for a birthday ode was dissipated in a 
week’s debauchery. On Queen Caroline’s 
death (1737) Pope tried to help him, but after 
about a year he went to Bristol, was flung into 
jail for debt, and died there. Savage owes his 
reputation solely to Samuel Johnson, who 
knew him in his own years of hunger in 
London, and, moved by pity to partiality, 
wrote what is perhaps the most perfect 
shorter Life in English literature. That the 
story contains improbabilities and falsehoods 
was proved by Moy Thomas in N. & Q. 
(1858). See Makower, Richard Savage: A 
Mystery in Biography (1909). 

SAVARIN. See Brillat-Savarin. 

SAVART, Felix, sa-vahr (1791-1841), French 
physician and physicist, was bom at Mdzi^res 
in Ardennes. He taught physics in Paris, 
and invented Savarfs wheel for measuring: 
tonal vibrations, and the Savart quartz plate 
for studying the polarization of light. With 
Biot he discovered the law (named after them) 
governing the force in a magnetic field round 
a long straight current. He died in Paris. 

SAVARY, Anne Jean Marie Ren^, Due de 
Rovigo, sav~a~ree (1774-1833), French sol¬ 
dier, born at Marcq in Ardennes. Napoleon 
employed him in diplomatic affairs. In 1804 
he presided at the execution of the Due 
d’Enghien, and in the wars of 1806-08 
acquired high reputation. Now Duke of 
Rovigo (1808), he was sent to Spain, and 
negotiated the .kidnapping of the Spanish 
king and his son. In 1810 he became 
minister of police. After Napoleon’s fall he 
wished to accompany him to St Helena, but 
was confined at Malta. He escaped and 


in his honours i„ 
1831-33 he was conimander-in-chiAp ■ 
Algeria. His Mchnoires (1828) are 
SAVIGNY, Friedrich Karl voTsa'v^ 
(1779-1861), German jurist, bornTfAlSS' 
lamily at Ftankfurt, in 1803 became aS 
professor at Marburg, and published ! 
treatise on the Roman law of prooertv 
trans. 1849) that won him EmoS am' 
In 1808 he was called to Landshut and in IRiii 
to Berlin, where he was also in 
member of the commission for revisine^l 
code of Prussia, &c. He resigned office h 
1848. His greatest books were his 
Law in the Middle Ages (1815-31; S 
1829) and System of Roman Law (i84(M9V 
with its continuation on Obligations ’ 
1853). See books by Arndt (1861), RuSrff 
(1862), Bcthmann-Hollwcg (1867) andLands- 
berg(i890). 

SAVILE, (I). See Halifax (4). 

(2) Sir Henry, sav'd (1549-1622), scholar 
born at Bradley near Halifax, became fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, travelled on the 
Continent (1578), was Queen Elizabeth’s 
tutor in Greek and mathematics, became 
warden of Merton in 1585, and provost of 
Eton in 1596, and was knighted in 1604. In 
1619 he founded chairs of Geometry and 
Astronomy at Oxford. His principal works 
are Rernm Auglicarum Scrip tores (1596), 
containing the works of William of Malmes¬ 
bury, Flenry of Huntingdon, Roger Hoveden, 
and ‘ Ingulph ’ (q.v.); Commentaries concern- 
ing Roman Warfare (1598); Fewer Bookes of 
the Histories and the Agricola of Tacitus 
(1581); and a magnificent edition of St 
Chrysostom (1610-13). 

SAVONAROLA, Girolamo (1452-98), Italian 
religious and political reformer, was born of 
noble family at Ferrara and in 1475 entered 
the Dominican order at Bologna. He seems 
to have preached in 1482 at Florence; but 
his first trial was a failure. In a convent at 
Brescia his zeal won attention, and in 1489 
he was recalled to Florence. His second 
appearance in the pulpit of San Marco~oa 
the sinfulness and apostasy of the time—was 
a great popular triumph; and by some he 
was hailed as an inspired prophet. Under 
Lorenzo the Magnificent art and literature 
had felt the semi-pagan revival of the 15tli 
century, whose spirit was utterly at variance 
with Savonarola’s conception of spirituality 
and Christian morality. To the adherents 
of the Medici therefore, Savonarola early 
became an object of suspicion but till the 
death of Lorenzo (1492) his relations with the 
church were at least not antagonistic and 
when, in 1493, a reform of the Dominican 
order in Tuscany was proposed under his 
auspices, it was approved by the pope, and 
Savonarola was named the first vicar-general. 
But now his preaching began to point plainly 
to a political revolution as the divinely- 
ordained means for the regeneration of 
religion and morality, and he predicted the 
advent of the French under Charles YIII, 
whom soon after he welcomed to Florence. 
Soon, however, the French were compelled 
to leave Florence, and a republic was estab¬ 
lished, of which Savonarola became the 
guiding spirit, his party (‘the Weepers’) 
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being completely in the ascendant. Now the 
Puritan of Catholicism displayed to the full 
his extraordinary genius and the extravagance 
of his theories. The republic of Florence 
was to be a Christian commonwealth, of 
which God was the sole sovereign, and His 
Gospel the law; the most stringent enact¬ 
ments were made for the repression of vice 
and frivolity; gambling v/as prohibited; the 
vanities of dress were restrained by sumptuary 
laws. Even the women flocked to the public 
square to fling dowm their costliest ornaments, 
and Savonarola’s followers made a huge 
‘ bonfire of vanities Meanwhile his 
ri<7orism and his claim to the gift of prophecy 
led to his being cited in 1495 to answer a 
charge of heresy at Rome and on his failing 
to appear he was forbidden to preach. 
Savonarola disregarded the order, but his 
difficulties at home increased. The new 
system proved impracticable and although 
the conspiracy for the recall of the Medici 
failed, and five of the conspirators were 
executed, yet this very rigour hastened the 
reaction. In 1497 came a sentence of 
excommunication from P,.ome; and thus 
precluded from administering the sacred 
offices, Savonarola zealously tended the sick 
monks during the plague. A second ‘ bonfire 
of vanities ' in 1498 led to riots; and at the 
new elections the Medici party came into 
power. Savonarola was again ordered to 
desist from preaching, and was fiercely 
denounced by a Franciscan preacher, 
Francesco da Puglia. Dominicans and 
Franciscans appealed to the interposition of 
divine providence by the ordeal of Are. 
But when the trial was to have come off 
(April 1498) difficulties and debates arose, 
destroying Savonarola’s prestige and produc¬ 
ing a complete revulsion of public feeling. 
He was brought to trial for falsely claiming 
to have seen visions and uttered prophecies, 
for religious error, and for sedition. Under 
torture he made avowals which he afterwards 
withdrew. He was declared guilty and the 
sentence was confirmed by Rome. On May 
23, 1498, this extraordinary man and two 
Dominican disciples v/ere strangled and 
burned, still professing their adherence to the 
Catholic Church. In morals and religion, 
not in theology, Savonarola may be regarded 
as a forerunner of the Reformation, Flis 
works are mainly sermons, theological 
treatises (the chief The Triumph of the Cross), 
some poems, and a discourse on the govern¬ 
ment of Florence. An edition appeared in 
1633-40; Ferrari edited Prediche e Scritti 
(1930), Ridolfi his Lettere (1933). The great 
Life of him is by Prof. Villari (1863; 2nd ed., 
much altered, 1887; trans. by Linda Villari, 
1888). See English works by R. Madden 
(1854), W. R. Clark (1878), Herbert Lucas, 
S.J. (1899), P. Villari (1918) and R. Ridolfi 
(trans. 1960); Mrs Oliphant, Makers of 
Florence] George Eliot, Romola and M. de la 
Bedoy^re, The Meddlesome Friar (1958). 
SAWTREY, William (?-1401), a Lollard 
burnt at Smitlifield, February 26, 1401, the 
first victim in England. 

SAXE, (1) John Godfrey (1816-87), American 
poet, born at Highgate, Vt., was by turns 
lawyer, journalist, politician, lecturer and 
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journalist again. His numerous poems are 
mostly humorous and satirical. 

(2) Maurice, Comte de (1696-1750), usually 
called Marshal de Saxe, natural son of 
Augustus 11, Elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland, and Countess Aurora von Konigs- 
mark, was born at Goslar. At twelve he ran 
off to join the army of Marlborough in 
Flanders, and next the Riisso-Polish army 
before Stralsund (1711). He fought against 
the Turks in Hungary under Prince Eugene, 
and studied the art of war in France, In 
1726, elected Duke of Courland, he main¬ 
tained himself against Russians and Poles, 
but v/as compelled to retire in 1729. He took 
a brilliant part in the siege of Philippsburg 
(1734); and in the war of the Austrian 
succession he invaded Bohemia and took 
Prague by storm. In 1744, now marshal of 
France, he commanded the French array in 
Flanders, show^ed splendid tactical skill, and 
took several fortresses. In 1745 he defeated 
the Duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy. In 
1746 he gained the victory of Raucoux, and 
was made marshal-general. For the third 
time, at LaffeJd (July 2, 1747), he defeated 
Cumberland and captured Bergen-op-Zoom. 
He then retired to his estate of Chambord, 
and died November 30, 1750. His work on 
the art of war, Mes Riveries, was published in 
1751. See Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, 
Lives by Karl von Weber (2nd ed. 1870), 
Saint-Rene Taillandier (1865), Vitzthum von 
Eckstadt (1867), the Due de Broglie (1891), 
Brandenburg (1897) and J. Colin, Les 
Campagnes du Marichal de Saxe (3 vols. 
1901-06). 

SAXE-COBXJRG-GOTHA, Alfred Ernest 
Albert, Prince of (1844-1900), second son of 
Queen Victoria, was bom at Windsor Castle 
and studied at Bonn and Edinburgh before 
entering the royal navy in 1858. He was 
elected King of Greece in 1862, but declined 
the dignity. In 1866 he was created Duke of 
Edinburgh and in 1874 married the Russian 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna (1853- 
1920). In 1893 he succeeded his uncle as 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

SAXO GRAMMATICUS, ‘ the Scholar ’ 
(c. 1140-1206), Danish chronicler and a 
Zealander by birth, was secretary to the 
Archbishop of Roskilde, at whose request he 
wrote the Gesta Danorum in 16 books. This 
fine example of early Renaissance literature, 
partly legendary (bks. i-ix) and partly 
historical, is written after the style of Valerius 
Maximus. See O. Elton’s translation of 
Books i-ix (1894) and C. Weibull, Saxo 
(1915). 

SAY, Jean Baptiste (1767-1832), French 
political economist, born at Lyons, passed 
part of his youth in England. On the out¬ 
break of the Revolution he worked for 
Mirabeau on the Courrier de Provence, and 
was secretary to the minister of finance. 
In 1794-1800 he edited La Ddcade, and in it 
expounded the views of Adam Smith. A 
member of the tribunate in 1799, as a 
protest against the arbitrary tendencies of the 
consular government he resigned (1804). In 
1803 he issued his Traiti d'iconomie politique 
(8th ed. 1876). In 1814 the government sent 
him to England to study its economics; he 
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aid down the results in De VAugleterre et des 
inglais (1816). From 1819 he lectured on 
Dolitical economy, and in 1831 became 
professor at the College dc-France. He also 
^rote Catdehisme d^^^conoinie politique (1815) 
and Melanges et correspondance (1833). As 
a disciple of Adam Smith and through his 
own writings his influence on French econ¬ 
omics of the first half of the 19th century was 
of the greatest importance. His grandson, 
Leon (1826-96), was a journalist, statesman 
and political economist. 

lAYCE, Archibald Henry (1845-1933), English 
philologist, born at Shirehampton near 
Bristol, took a classical first from Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in 1869, and became a 
professor of Assyriology (1891-1919). A 
member of the Old Testament Revision 
Company, he wrote on biblical criticism and 
Assyriology. 

LAYERS, (1) Dorothy Leigh (1893-1957), 
English writer, born in Oxford. Perhaps the 
most celebrated detective-story writer since 
Conan Doyle. Her novels are distinguished 
by a taste and style unequalled at the time 
when they were written. Beginning with 
Clouds of Witness (1926), she related the 
adventures of her hero Lord Peter Wimsey 
in various accurately observed milieux—such 
as advertising in Murder Must Advertise 
(1933) or campanology in The Nine Tailors 
(1934)—until, in Gaudy Night (1935) her 
characters started to walk out of their frames 
and she wrote no more about them. She next 
earned a reputation as a leading Christian 
apologist with two successful plays, The Zeal 
of Thy House (1937) and The Devil to Fay 
(1939), a cycle for broadcasting. The Man 
Born to he King (1943) and a closely reasoned 
essay The Mind of the Maker (1941). A 
translation of Dante’s Inferno appeared in 
1949 and of Furgatorio in 1955. 

(2) James (1912- ), British physicist, a 
member of the British team associated with 
the atomic bomb project, became professor 
of Electron Physics at Birmingham (1946). 
In 1949 he was given a government award for 
his work on the cavity magnetron valve, of 
much importance in the development of 
radar. 

(3) Tom (1826-65), pugilist, was born in 
Pimlico, and became a bricklayer. From 
1849, when he fought his first fight, he was 
beaten only once, though under the average 
of middle-weight champions. His last and 
most famous contest with Heenan, the 
Benicia Boy, in 1860, lasted for 2 hours and 
6 minutes and ended after 37 rounds in a 
draw. A subscription of £3000 was raised 
for Sayers. An account of the Sayers-Heenan 
fight first occurs in My Confidences by F. 
Locker-Lampson (1896). 

SCALA, Delia. See Scaliger. 

SCALIGER, skal'i-jer, (1) Joseph Justus 
(1540-1609), third son of (2), was born at 
Agen. After studying at Bordeaux, with his 
father and in Paris, acquired a surpassing 
mastery of the classics and eventually boasted 
that he spoke 13 languages, ancient and 
modern. Whilst in Paris he turned Protestant 
and later visited Italy, England and Scotland, 
only the last of which seems to have appealed 
to him, especially through the beauty of its 


ballads. In 1570 Scaliger settled at Valent'^ 
and tor two years studied under the iurS 
Cujacius. From 1572 to 1574 hV ™ 
professor in Calvin’s College at Geneva X 
then spent twenty years in France and therF 
produced works which placed him at the 
head oT European scholars. Among them 
arc his editions of Catullus, Tibullus 
Propertius and Eusebius. By his edition of 
Manilitis and his De Emendatione Temporum 
(1583) he founded modern chronoloEiv 
From 1593 he held a chair at Leyden and to 
his inspiration Holland owes her long line of 
scholars. His last years were embittered bv 
controversy, especially with the Jesuits for 
whose mendacious scurrility, Scaliger’was 
no match. By his combined knowledge 
sagacity and actual achievement he holds the 
first place among the scholars of all time 
Sec his Autobiography (trans. 1927), Life by 
Bernays (1855), works by Nisard (1852) and 
Tamizcy cic Larroque (1881), and Mark 
Pattison’s Essays 

(2) Julius Caesar (1484-1558), father of(l), 
according to the highly doubtful story of his 
famous son, was the second son of Bene¬ 
detto della Scala, descendant of a princely 
family of Verona and was brought up a 
soldier under his kinsman the Emperor 
Maximillian gaining marvellous distinction 
in the French armies attempting the conquest 
of Italy. Despite these activities, he is said 
to have gained a knowledge of medicine and 
Greek. But it seems more probable that he 
was the son of a sign-painter, Benedetto 
Bordonc, and that he graduated in medicine 
at Padua. He became a French citizen in 
1528 and settled at Agen, where he produced 
learned works on the Latin cases, on Theo¬ 
phrastus, Aristotle and Hippocrates. His 
poems of invective, as in his attack on 
Erasmus, were considerable. Sec books by 
Nisard (1860) and Magcn (1880). 
SCANDERBEG. Sec Skanderbeg. 
SCARLATTI, (1) Alessandro (1659-1725), 
Italian composer, born at Palermo, Sicily. 
His musical career began in Rome, where in 
1680 he produced his first opera. This gained 
him the patronage of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, whose maestro di cappella he became. 
A few years later he went to Naples, where he 
was musical director at the court (1693-1703) 
and conducted the conservatoire there. He 
was the founder of the Neapolitan school of 
opera. He wrote nearly 120 operas; 35 of 
these survive, the most famous being Tigrans 
(1715). He also wrote 200 masses, 10 
oratorios, 500 cantatas and many motets and 
madrigals. See study by E. J. Dent (new ed, 
1960). 

(2) Guiseppe Domenico (1685-1757), son 
of (1), also a musician, born at Naples, held 
many court appointments. In Rome (1709) 
he was official composer to the Queen of 
Poland, for whom he composed several 
operas. In Lisbon (1720) he served the king, 
taught the Infanta Barbara, and in 1729 
went to the Spanish Court in Madrid. 
He was also (1714-19) choirmaster of St 
Peter’s, Rome, and wrote much church 
music. He was a skilled performer on the 
harpsichord and it is as a writer of brilliant 
sonatas for this instrument that he is best 
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remembered. He wrote over 600, and his 
work had an important effect on the develop¬ 
ment of the sonata form. See S. Sitwell, A 
Background for Domenico Scarlatti (1935). 
SCARLETT, (1) James, Baron Abinger (1769- 
1844 ), born in Jamaica, studied at Trinity, 
Cambridge, took silk in 1816, and in 1819 
became ^Whig M.P. for Peterborough. 
Canning made him attorney-general, with a 
knighthood, in 1827; and in 1834, now lord 
chief baron of the Exchequer, he was created 
Baron Abinger. 

(2) Sir James Yorke (1799-1871), British 
General, second son of (1), was educated at 
Eton and Trinity. He commanded the 5th 
Dragoon Guards 1840-53, and on October 
25, 1854, led the heavy-cavalry charge at 
Balaclava. He subsequently commanded all 
the cavalry in the Crimea, and in 1865-70 
commanded at Aldershot. 

(3) Robert (c. 1499-1594), the Peterborough 
sexton who buried Catharine of Aragon and 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

SCARRON, Paul, ska-rd (1610-60), French 
writer was born at Paris, the son of a lawyer, 
became an abbe, and gave himself up to 
pleasure. About 1634 he paid a long visit to 
Italy, and in 1638 began to suffer from a 
malady which ultimately left him paralysed. 
He obtained a prebend in Mans (1643), 
tried physicians in vain, and, giving up all 
hope of remedy, returned to Paris in 1646 to 
depend upon letters for a living. From this 
time he began to pour forth endless sonnets, 
madrigals, songs, epistles and satires. In 
1644 he published Typhon, ou la Giganto- 
machie; and made a still greater hit with his 
metrical comedy, fodelet, ou le Maitre Valet 
(1645), followed by Les Trois Dorothies and 
Les Boutades du Capitan Matarnore (the plots 
taken from the Spanish). In 1648 appeared 
his Virgile travesti (part i) and the popular 
comedy, VHiritier ridicule. One of the 
bitterest satires against Mazarin which he 
wrote for the Fronde probably lost him his 
pensions. The burlesque predominates in 
most of his writing, but it is as the creator of 
the realistic novel that he will always be 
remembered. Le Roman comique (1651-57) 
was a reaction against the euphuistic and 
interminable novels of Mile de Scudery and 
Honord d’Urfe. The work of Le Sage, 
Defoe, Fielding and Smollett owes much to 
him. In 1652 he married Franpoise d’Au- 
bigne, afterwards Madame de Maintenon 
(q.v.), who brought an unknown decorum 
into his household and writings. See books 
by Christian (1841), Morillot (1888), Boislisle 
(1894), Chardon (1904); Magne, Scarron et 
son milieu (1924), Roman comique^ ed. 
Magne (1938); and Jusserand’s introduction 
to Tom Brown’s Comical Works of Scarron 
(1892). 

SCEVE, Maurice, sayv (1510-64), French 
renaissance poet, born at Lyons, a leader of 
the ecole lyonnaise, which paved the way for 
the Pleiade (see Ronsard). 

SCHACHT, HJalmar Horace Greely, shahK'Rt 
(1877- ), German financier, born of 

Danish descent at Tinglev, North Schleswig, 
in 1923 became president of the Reichsbank, 
and founded a new currency which ended 
the inflation of the mark. He resigned in 


1929, was called back by the Nazis in 1933, 
and the following year, as minister of econo¬ 
mics, he restored the German trade balance 
by unorthodox methods and by undertaking 
an expansionist credit policy. He resigned his 
post as minister of economics in 1937, and in 
1939 was dismissed from his office as presi¬ 
dent of the Reichsbank because of his 
disagreement with Hitler over the latter’s 
rearmament expenditure. Charged with 
high treason and interned by the Nazis, in 
1945 he was acquitted by the Allies at 
Nuremberg of crimes against humanity, and 
was finally cleared by the German denazifica¬ 
tion courts in 1948. In 1952 he advised Dr 
Mossadeq on Persia’s economic problems, 
and in 1953 setup his own bank in Diisseldorf. 
Schacht,_ while deploring the excesses of the 
Nazi regime, helped to give it in its formative 
years financial stability and efficiency. See 
his autobiographical Ffy First Seventy-six 
Years (1955). 

SCHADOW, shah'do^ name of a family of 
Prussian artists: 

(1) Friedrich Wilhelm, changed surname to 
Schadow-Godenhaus (1789-1862), son of (2), 
was a painter of the Overbeck school, from 
1819 professor at Berlin, and in 1826-59 head 
of the Diisseldorf Academy. See Hfibner, 
Schadow und seine Schule (1869). 

(2) Johann Gottfried (1764-1850), father of 
(1) and (3), born at Berlin, became court 
sculptor and director of the Academy of Arts. 

(3) Rudolf (1786-1822), son of (2), also a 
sculptor, executed Spinning Girl and the 
Daughters of Leucipjpos at Chatsworth. His 
works include the quadriga on the Branden¬ 
burg Gate at Berlin. 

SCHAFER, Sir Edward Sharpey-. See 
Sharpey-Schafer. 

SCHAFF, Philip, shaf (1819-93), Swiss-born 
American Presbyterian theologian, born at 
Co ire in Switzerland, was privat-dozent in 
Berlin, when in 1843 he was called to a chair 
at the German Reformed seminary at Mer- 
cersburg, Penn. In 1869 he became professor 
in the Union Seminary, New York. A 
founder of the American branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance, he was president of the 
American Old Testament Revision Com¬ 
mittee. Among his works are a History of the 
Christian Church (enlarged form 1882-94), 
The Bible Dictionary (1880), &c. 

SCHALL, Johann Adam von (1591-1669), 
German Jesuit, born at Cologne, was sent out 
to China as a missionary in 1622, and at 
Pekin was entrusted with the reformation of 
the calendar and the direction of the mathe¬ 
matical school. By favour of the Manchu 
emperor the Jesuits obtained liberty to build 
churches (1644), and in fourteen years they 
are said to have made 100,000 converts. 
But in the next reign Schall was thrown into 
prison, and died there. A large MS. collec¬ 
tion of his Chinese writings is preserved in the 
Vatican. In Latin he wrote a history of the 
China Mission (1655). 

SCHAMYL. See Shamyl. 

SCHARF, Sir George, shahrf (1820-95), 
British illustrator, son of a Bavarian litho¬ 
grapher, George Scharf (1788-1860), who 
settled in London in 1816, became a drau^ts- 
man, painted a few oil pictures, travelled in 
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Lycia, lectured on art, and was first 
secretary of the National Portrait Gallery 

SCHARNHORST, Gerhard Johasin David von, 
shahrn'horst (1755-1813), Gcniian general, 
son of a Hanoverian larmcr, lougnt^ in 
Flanders, 1793-95. He directed the training- 
school for Prussian ofiicers (1801). Wounded 
at Aucrsladt and taken prisoner at 
he was present at Eylau; Irom lo07 nc 
reorganized the Prussian army, intioducecl 
the short-service system, restored the morale 
of the Prussian army, so making it possible to 
defeat Napoleon at Leipzig (1813). But 
before that he died at Prague of a wound 
received at Grossgdrschen. See Lives by 
Kiippel (1869-71) and Lehmann (^886-87) 
SCHARWENKA, Xaver, shahr-vciig ka (1850 - 
1924), German-Polish pianist and composer, 
born at Samter near Posen, in 1881 started a 
music school in Berlin, and in 1891 -98 was 
in New York. He composed symphonies, 
piano concertos and Polish dances. See his 
autobiography (1922). 

SCHAUDINN, Fritz Richard, show dm (1871- 
1906), German zoologist, born at Rosenmg- 
ken, in East Prussia, became director ol the 
department of protozoological research, 
Institute for Tropical Diseases, Hamburg.^ 
He demonstrated the amoebic nature pi 
tropical dysentery, and with Hoflmann dis¬ 
covered the spirochaeta pallida which causes 

SCHAUKAU Richard, show'kahl (1874-1942), 
Austrian symbolist poet, born at Briinn in 
1874, was in the Austrian civil service, and 
like Hofmannsthal turned away from the 
decadence of the declining Austrian empire to 
seek perfection in lyrical expression of poetic 
dreams in Verse (1896), Tage iind Trduuie 
(1899), Sehnsiicht (1900), &c., and Spdtlese 
(1943). 

SCHEELE, Carl Wilhelm, skay'le (1742-86), 
Swedish chemist, born at Stralsund (then 
Swedish), was apprenticed to a chemist at 
Gothenburg, and was afterwards chemist at 
Mahno, Stockholm, Uppsala and Koping. 
He discovered hydrofluoric, tartaric, benzoic, 
arsenious, molybdic, lactic, critic, malic, 
oxalic, gallic, and other acids, and separated 
chlorine (1774), baryta, oxygen, glycerine 
(1783), and sulphuretted hydrogen. He first 
described the pigment called Schcclc’s green, 
or arsenite of copper, and scheelitc or tung¬ 
sten. He showed in 1777, independently of 
Priestley, that the atmosphere consists chiefly 
of two gases, one supporting combustion, the 
other preventing it. In 1783 he described 
prussic acid. His papers were translated by 
Dobbin (1931) See Life by O. Zekert 
(1931). 

SCHEEMAKERS, Pieter, skay'mah-kers 
(1691-1770), Belgian sculptor, Nollekens’ 
master, was born and died at Antwerp, lived 
in London 1735-69, and executed several 
monuments and portrait busts, including 
those of Mead and Dryden in Westminster 
Abbey. 

SCHEER, Remhard (1863-1928), German 
admiral, born in Hesse-Nassau, commanded 
the-German High Seas Fleet in 1916-18 and 
was in charge at the battle of Jutland, 
SCHEEFEL, Joseph Viktor von, shef'fel 


(1826-86), German poet and novelist, bom 
at Carlsruhc, wais bred lor the law atHeidel- 
berg, Munich and Berlin, but in 1852 started 
for Italy and began to write. His best book 
is Der Trompeter von Sdekingen (1854) a 
romantic and humorous tale in verse. Other 
works include Ekkehard (1857); Gaiideamis 
(1867); Hugideo (1884), and Jmiperus ( 1863 ) 

—romances; and poems. He settled at 
Carlsruhc in 1864. See Lives by Prolss {190h 
Sallwiirk (1920). 

SC H EFFER, Ary (179 5-1858), French painter 
born at Dordrecht, Holland, of a German 
father, studied under Guerin, and became 
known for his subject pictures and portraits 
in the romantic style. Puvis de Chavannes 
(q.v.) was his pupil. 

SCHEFFLER, Johann. See Angelus. 
SCHE2DEMANN, Philipp, shi'de- (1865- 
193‘'>), German socialist political leader, was 
minister of finance and colonies in the 
provisional government of 1918, and first 
chancellor of the republic (1919). 
SCSIELLING, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von 
(1775-1854), German philosopher, born at 
Leon berg in Wurttemberg, studied at 
I'Qbingcn and Leipzig, and from 1798 
lectured on philosophy at Jena as successor 
to Fichte. In 1803-08 he was professor at 
Wurzburg; then until 1820 secretary of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Munich; again 
professor at Erlangen until 1827, when he 
returned to Munich; and finally from 1841 at 
Berlin. FUs works may be grouped into three 
periods, in the first of which (1797-1800), 
embracing the Philosophy of Nature (1799j 
and Transcendental Philosophy (1800), he was 
under the infiucncc of Fichte; the second 
0801-03) culminates in the ‘ Philosophy of 
Identity ScheUing’s lights being Spinoza 
and Boehme; the third and least valuable 
represents the growth of his _ Positive (in 
opposition to the previous Critical or Nega¬ 
tive) Philosophy. He began as an adherent 
of Fichte’s principle of the Ego as the 
supreme principle of philosophy, _ and 
developed the pantheism characteristic of 
the idealism of Fichte arid Hegel. In tlae 
Philosophy of Nature writings and in The 
World-Soul (1797-99) he supplements the 
Fichtian Ego or Absolute Ego by showing 
that the whole of Nature may be regarded as 
an embodiment of a process by which Spot 
tends to rise to a consciousness of itselt. ine 
Transcendental Idealism (1800) speaks of the 
two fundamental and complementary sciences, 
Transcendental Philosophy and Speculative 
Physics. The promised Positive Philosophy 
which was to advance beyond merely 
negative or critical philosophy came to oe 
simply the philosophy^ of Mythology and 
Revelation. Flis son edited his works (1856 
1861; new ed, 1927-28). SeeJpooks by 
Noack (1859), Plitt (Life, 1870), Becker 
(1875), Watson (1883), Groos (1889), 
Metzger (1911), H. Knittcrmeyer (1929). 
SCHENKEL, Daniel, shen-kel 
German Protestant theologian, ^orn a 
Dagerlen in Zurich, was professor ot ideo¬ 
logy at Heidelberg from 1851. His ^ 
bildJesu (1864) is an attempt to construeme 
human character of Jesus and entir y 
eliminate the supernatural. 
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c:rffl 4 F 4 RELLI, Giovanoi Virginio, skyah 
n^rel'h (1S35-1910), Italian astronomer, 
htrn at Savigliano, Piedmont, worked under 
born ) at Pulkova, was head 

of Brera observatory, Milan, studied meteors 
and double stars, and discovered the ‘canals ’ 
of Mars (1877) and the asteroid Hesperia 

< 5 ^fnckELE, Rene, shik'e-le (1883-1940), 
German Alsatian writer, born at Oberehn- 
hPi'm wrote poems, novels including the 
trilogy Das Erbe am Rhein (1925-31), and 

SCI^FNER, Franz^ Anton von, suee- (1817- 
1879) Russian philologist of Ostiak and 

other Siberian tongues. , ^ 

SCHILLER, (1) Ferdinand Canmiig Scott 
n 864-1937), British pragmatist philosopher, 
tutor at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
urofessor of Philosophy (1929) at Los 
Aneeles wrote Humanism (1903), his name 
for pragmatism, Logic for Use (1929), &c. 
See study by Abel (1955). 

(2) Johann Christoph Friedrich von (1759- 
1805) German master of the historical 
drama poet and historian, was born Novem¬ 
ber 10 the son of an army surgeon, m the 
service of the duke of Wurttemberg at 
Marbach on the Neckar. He was educated at 
the grammar school at Ludwigsburg, and 
intended for the church, but at thirteen, at 
the personal behest of the duke, was obliged 
to attend the latter’s military academy, 
studying the law instead of theology, but 
finally qualified as a surgeon (1780) and was 
posted to a regiment in Stuttgart. Although 
outwardly conforming well, he found an 
outlet for his true feelings in the reading and 
eventually writing of Sturm und Drang verse 
His first play. Die Rduber (1781), 
published at his own expense, was, on account 
of its seemingly anarchical and revolutionary 
appeal, an instant success when it reached the 
stage at Mannheim the following year. But 
its noble revolutionary hero, Karl Moor, 
does finally recognize the social order m the 
memorable words ‘ Two such men as I would 
destroy the entire moral structure of the 
world’. Schiller played truant from his 
regiment to attend the performance, was 
arrested but, forbidden to write anything but 
medical works in the future, fled and, in 
hiding at Bauerbach, finished the plays, 
Fiesco and Kabale imd Liebe (1783). For a 
few months he was dramatist to the Mann¬ 
heim theatre. He next issued a theatrical 
journal. Die rheinische Thalia^ begun iri 1784, 
in which were first printed most of his Don 
Carlos, many of his best poems, and the 
stories Verbrecher aus verlorener Ehre and Der 
Geisterseher. In 1785 he went by invitation 
to Leipzig; and at Dresden, where Korner 
was living, he found rest from emotional 
excitement and pecuniary worries. Here he 
finished Don Carlos (1787), written in blank 
verse, not prose, his first mature play, 
though it suffers artistically from excessive 
length and lack of unity. Aniongst_ the 
finest fruits of his discussions with Korner 
and his circle are the poems die Freude, 
later magnificently set to music by Beethoven 
in his choral symphony, and Die Kunstler. 
After two years in Dresden and an unhappy 


love affair (not the first) he went to Weimar, 
where he studied Kant, met his future wife, 
Charlotte von Lengefeld, and began his 
history of the revolt of the Netherlands- In 
1788 he was appointed honorary professor of 
History at Jena, and married, but his health 
broke down with overwork from writing a 
history of the Thirty Years’ War, the letters 
on aesthetic education (1795) and the famous 
Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung 
(1795-96), in which he differentiates ancient 
from modem poetry by their different 
approaches to nature. His short-lived literary 
magazine, Die Horen (1795-97), was followed 
by the celebrated Xenien (1797), a collection 
of satirical epigrams against philistinism and 
mediocrity in the arts, in which the newly 
found friendship between Goethe and Schiller 
found mutual expression. This inspired the 
great ballads (1797-98) Der Taucher, Der 
Ring des Polykrates, Die Kranische des 
Ibykus^ the famous Lied von der Glocke, 

‘ Song of the Bell ’, completed in 1799 and, 
under Shakespeare’s spell, the drarnatic 
trilogy, Wallenstein (1796-99), comprising 
Wallensteiii's Lager, Die Piccolomini, and 
Wallenstein's Tod, the greatest historical 
drama in the German language. This was 
followed by Maria Stuart (1800; trans. 
S. Spender 1957), a remarkable psychological 
study of the two queens, Elizabeth and Mary, 
in which the latter by her death gains a moral 
victory. The historical inaccuracies, how¬ 
ever, hardly commend the one-time professor 
of history. Again, in Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans (1801) St Joan dies on the battlefield 
and is resurrected; no doubt in the interests 
of drama. Die Braut von Messina (1803) 
portrays the relentless feud between two 
hostile brothers, and the half-legend of 
Wilhelm Tell (1804) is made by Schiller a 
dramatic manifesto for political freedom. 
There is a fragment of Demetrius, his un¬ 
finished work. He was ennobled (1802), fell 
ill (1804) and died May 9, 1805, at Weimar. 
See collected works, intro. C. G. Korner 
(1812-15), Lives by Thomas Carlyle (1825), 
R. Weltrich (1855-99), J. Sime (1882), H. W. 
Nevinson (1889), K. Berger (1905-09), F. 
Strich (1927), H. Cysarz (1934), E. Tonnelat 
(1934^ A. Buchenwald (1937), and studies by 
L. Bettermann (3rd ed. 1905), J. G. Robertson 
(1905), T. Rea (1906), V. Basch (1911), 
K- Berger (1939), H. Hefele (1940), E. 
Spranger (1941), E. L. Stahl (1954). 
SCHILLING, Johannes (1828-1910), German 
sculptor, born at Mittweida in Saxony, 
professor of Art in Dresden (1868-1906), 
executed the four groups of the Seasons for 
Dresden; the Niederwald monument of 
Germania (1883) opposite Bingen; and he 
also executed monuments of Schiller for 
Vienna, the Emperor Maximilian for Trieste, 
&c. 

SCHIMMELPENNINCK, n^e Galton, Mary 
Anne (1778-1856), English author, born at 
Birmingham, a Quaker, in 1818 joined the 
Moravian communion. Her nine works 
(1813-60) include two on Port Royal, a 
Theory of Beauty, Sacred Musings, and an 
Autobiography, 

SCHIMPER, Andreas Franz Wilhelm (1856- 
1901), German botanist, son of Wilhelm 
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Philipp (1808-80), (he authority on mosses, literature. In 1795 he settled in Jena and; 

born at Strasbourg, became an extraordinary 1796 married a widov\A, Caroline Bohmr 

professor at Bonn. He prepared the first map (1763 ^1809), who separated from him in m- 
of plant distribution (1898), studied the and married Schclhng. In 1798 he becair- 
development of starch grains and introduced protessor of Literature and Fine Art at Jenf 
the term cliloroplast. His father’s uncle, and in 1801-04 he lectured at Berlin 
Karl Friedrich (1803-67), made important of the next fourteen years he spent in thJ 
contributions to plant morphology. house ot Madame de Stael at Coppet thoimh 

SCHINKEL, Karl Friedrich (1781-1841), he lectured on Dramatic Art and Literal, 

German architect, born at Ncuruppin m (Eng. trans. 1815) at Vienna in 1808 andr- 

Brandenburg, in 1820 became professor at secretary to the crown prince of Sweden 

the Berlin Royal Academy, designed military 1813-14. From 1818 till his death (May p 

buildings, Berlin, in classical style, museums, 1845) he was professor of Literature at Bon? 

churches, See. He also attained distinction He is famous for his translations of 17 p[a^ 

as a painter and illustrator. See monograph of Shakespeare, revised, and the remainm# 

by F. Stahl (1912). plays translated by D. Ticck and W. Baudis* 

SCHIRACH, Baldur von, (1907- ), sin, which versions arc still regarded as the 

German Nazi politician, born in Berlin, best. He also translated works by Dante 
became a party member in 1925, a member of Calderon, Cervantes and Camoens, and 
the Reichstag in 1932, and in 1933 founded edited the B/iagavad-Gita and the Bamayana 
and organized the Hitler Youth, of which he A leading ligure of (he romantic movement 
was leader until his appointment as Gauleiter he severely criticized Schiller, Wicland and 
of Vienna in 1940. Captured in Austria in Kotzebue, although his own poetry was 
1945 and tried before the Nuremberg lifeless. His lectures, essays and history of 
Tribunal, he was found guilty of participating fine arts are still valued. Sec A. SidgwicL, 
in the mass deportation of Jews, and was Caroli/ie Sc/i/cgel and her Friends 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. See study by O. Brandt (1919). 

The Price of Glory by his wife (1960). (2) Karl Wilhelm Friedrich von (1772-1829), 

SCHLAF, Johannes, shlahf (1862-1941), the greatest critic produced by the German 
German novelist and dramatist, born at romantic movement, brother of (1), was bora 
Querfurt, studied at Berlin and with Holz at Hanover, March 10, and educated at 
wrote Papa (1889), a volume of short- Gottingen and Leipzig. He abducted in 1793 

stories, Die Familie Selicke (1890), a social Dorothea (1763- 1839), daughter of Moses 
drama, and the novel Peter Boies Freite Mendelssohn, wife of the Jewish mercliant 
(1902), See. Veit, and mother of Veit the religious painter, 

SCHLAGINTWEIT, shlah'gint-vit^ the name and next year utilized his experiences in a 
of five brothers, born in Munich, distin- notorious romance, He then joined 

guished as travellers and scientific writers on his brother at Jena, and with him wrote and 
geography: edited the journal Das Athenaeum, in the 

(1) Adolf von (1829-57), worked closely interests of Romanticism. The Chamktermi' 
together with Hermann (1826-82) and Robert ken unci Kritiken (1801) contain some of both 
(1833-85). Hermann and Adolf published brothers’ best writing. From 1808 down to 
two books (1850-54) on the physical geog- his death at Dresden, Friedrich, who had 
raphy of the Alps (1850, 1854). Wilhelm von become a devout Roman Catholic, was 
Humboldt then had them recommended to the employed in the public service of Austria; it 
British East India Company, which sent the was he who penned the Austrian proclama- 
three brothers to India to make observations tions against Napoleon in 1809. His best- 
on terrestrial magnetism, altitudes in the known books are lectures on the Philosophy 
Deccan, the Himalayas, Tibet, Assam, &c. of History (Eng. trans. 1835) ond History oi 
Hermann was the first European to cross the Literature (trans. 1859). There are also 
Kunlun mountains. Adolf was put to death English versions of his Philosophy of Life 
by the emir of East Turkestan. Robert (1847) and Lectures on Modern History 
became professor of Geography at Giessen (1849). Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der^ 
in 1863, travelled to the United States and Indier (1808) was a pioneer for the study of 
wrote on the Pacific railway (1870), California Sanslcrit in Europe. See his Letters to bis 
(1871) and the Mormons (1874). See their brother (1890), and studies by C, Enders 
Results of a Scientific Mission to India and (1913), F- Imle (1927) and B. von Wiese 
H/gA (1860-69). (1927), 

{1) Eduard von (1831-66), a fourth brother, SCHLEICHER, shli'KKer, (1) August (1821-’ 
took part in the Spanish invasion of Morocco 1868), German philologist, in 1850 became 
(1859-60), wrote an account of it and fell at professor of Slavonic Languages at Prague, 
IGssingen fighting for Bavaria against the and in 1857 honorary professor at Jena, 
Prussians. compiled the Comparative Grammar of the 

(3) Emil von (1835-1904), the fifth brother, Indo-GermanicLanguages (4th ed. 1876; Eag. 

bQca.mc a lawyQT^hutwrotQ Buddhism in Tibet trans. 1874-77). See Memoir by Lefmann 
(London 1860), Die K&nige von Tibet (1865), (1870). 

Indien in Wort und Bild See, (2) Kurt von (1882-1934), German general 

(4) Hermann von. See under (1). and politician, born at Brandenburg, was on 

(5) Robert von. See under (1)« the general staff during World War I- 

SCHLEGEL, (1) August Wilhelm Minister of war in von Papen’s govemmeni 

von (1767-1845), German poet and critic, of 1932, he succeeded him as chancellor, but 

l^other of (2), bom at Hanover, studied Iiis failure to obtain dictatorial control 

theology at Gottingen, but soon turned to provided Hitler with his opportunity to seize 
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power in 1933. Schleicher and his wife were 
e^xecuted by the Nazis on a trumped-up 
charge of treason. See study by K. von 
Reibnitz (1932). 

SCHLEIDEN, Matthias Jakob, shlfden (1804- 
1881), German botanist, born at Hamburg, in 
1839 became professor of Botany at Jena, 
and in 1863 at Dorpat. He did much to 
establish the cell-theory. 

SCHLEIERMACHER, Friedrich Erast Daniel, 
shli er-mah-KMer (1768-1834), German theo¬ 
logian and philosopher, born at Breslau, 
having broken from the dogmatic narrowness 
of the Moravians, studied philosophy and 
theology at Halle. From 1797, then a 
preacher in Berlin, he was closely allied with 
the devotees of Romanticism. In his Reden 
uber Religion {1199), Monologen (1800), and 
Grundlinien einer Kritik der bisherigen 
Sittenlehre (1803) he expounded that hostility 
to the traditional moral philosophy and the 
Kantian ethic to which he had already (1801) 
given expression in the ‘ Confidential Letters 
on Schiegel’s Liicinde \ The translation of 
Plato, begun by him and Schlegel, was 
carried through in 1804-10 by Schleiermacher 
alone. He was professor at Halle (1804-06) 
and Berlin (1810). He was equally eminent 
as a preacher, and was the soul of the move¬ 
ment which led to the union in 1817 of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches in Prussia. 
He produced Die Weihnachtsfeier (1806; Eng 
trans. Christmas Evs, 1889); a critical treatise 
on the first epistle to Timothy (1807); and 
his most important work, Der christliche 
Glaiibe W21-12; 6th ed. 1884). Afterwards 
appeared a work on Christian ethics, a Life of 
Jesus, Sermons and letters (partly trans. by 
Frederica Rowan, 1860). He taught that 
religion, philosophy and science do not 
contradict one another, but that religion 
needed to be purged of metaphysical and 
dogmatic reflections. See his Correspon¬ 
dence (1852-87); Lives by Schcnkel (1868), 
Dilthey (1870; new ed. 1922); studies by 
Bender (1876-78), Diebow (1894), Fischer 
(1899), Wehrung (1927), R. Munro (1903), 
W. B. Selbie (1913), J. A. Chapman (1932), 
A. R. Osborn (1934) and R. B. Brandt (1941). 
SCHLICK, Moritz (1882-1936), German 
philosopher, one of the leaders of the 
‘ Vienna Circle * of logical positivists, born 
in Berlin, was professor in Rostock, Kiel and 
from 1922 in Vienna, He was an early 
exponent of Einstein’s relativity theories and 
in AUgemeine Erkenntnislehre (1918) fore¬ 
shadowed some of the doctrines of Wittgen¬ 
stein’s Tractatus. Other important works 
include Problems of Ethics (1930; trans. 
1939) and the collected essays (1938). He 
was shot down on the steps of the university 
by a student whose thesis he had rejected. 
See A. J. Ayer, Logical Positivism (1960). 
SCHLIEFFEN, Alfred, Count von, shleef'en 
(1833-1913), Prussian field-marshal, bom in 
Berlin, who advocated the plan which bears 
his name (1895) on which German tactics 
were unsuccessfully based in the first World 
War. In the event of a German war on two 
ironts, he envisaged a German break-through 
in Belgium and the defeat of France within 
SIX weeks by a colossal right-wheel flanking 
movement through Holland and then south- 


off Paris from the sea, holding 
Russians meanwhile with secondary 

shlee'mcthn (1822- 
ofrti the excavator 

of xrl of Mycenae and with Dorpfeid 
(q.v.) of Troy, born at Neubuckow, went into 
business at home, in Amsterdam (1842-46) 
Petersburg (1846-63), acquiring a 
large fortune and a knowledge of the pnn- 
cipal modern and ancient European lan¬ 
guages. He retired early in order to realize 
his ambition, se^t out in his Ithaka, der 
^loponnes und Troja (1869), of vindicating 
Homer by excavating the mound of Missarlik 
me traditional site of Troy, which city current 
Homerjc criticism held to be part of the 
Homeric myth. Official delays overcome 
excavations were begun in 1872 and his first 
publication Trojanische Althertiimer (1874') 
scepticifily received. Assisted by the profet 
sional Dorpfeid, he discovered nine super¬ 
imposed city sites, one of which contained a 
considerable treasure, which he overhastily 
identified ^ Priam’s, although part of an 
earlier pre-Homenc site. The Trojan findings 
fo tl'® German nation in 
violation of his agreement with the Turkish 
government, and after compensation was 
paid, they were housed in the Ethnological 
Museum in Berlin (1882). He also excavated 
the sue of Mycenae (1876), the treasure of 

m'dd Ithaca 

(1869 1878), at Orchomenos (1881-82) 

uv (1884-85), and his reports were 

published and translated under these names. 
An amateur who had the courage to keep his 
own counsel in the face of expert opinion he 
was responsible for some of the most spec¬ 
tacular archaeological discoveries of modern 
times See his autobiography (1891), studv 
by Schuchhardt (trans. 1891), Life by Emil 
Cottrell, The Bull of Minos 
0960) The Gold of Troy 


SCHMELZER, Johann Heinrich (1623-80) 
Austrian composer, son of a soldier, was 
trained as a musician in the emperor’s service 
and won fame throughout Europe as a 
violinist. In 1679 he became Kapellmeister 
to Leopold I, but next year died of the plague 
in Prague, whence the court had fled from 
the great epidemic in Vienna. The first to 
adapt the tunes of the Viennese street 
musicians and Tyrolean peasants to the more 
sophisticated instrumental styles of the court 
he is often regarded as the true father of the 
Viennese waltz. 


SCHMIDT, (1) Bernhard (1879-1935), German 
astronomer of Swedish-German origin, born 
at Nargen, Estonia, studied optics in Sweden 
and made a precarious living grinding reflec¬ 
tors at Jena with his left hand, as his right 
had been lost in early youth. In 1926 
he became associated with the Bergedorf 
observatory near Hamburg. In 1932 he 
devised a method to overcome aberration of 
the image in spherical mirrors and lenses, by 
the introduction of a correcting plate at the 
centre of curvature. This was utilized in the 
Palomar Schmidt telescope. 

(2) Johann Friedrich Julius (1825-84), 
German astronomer, born at Butin, became 
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in 1858 director of the national observatory 
in Athens. An eminent selenographcr, he 
suggested that the moon’s surface is still 
changing slightly. He also published a map 
of the moon (1875). 

(3) Johannes (1877-1933), Danish biologist, 
born at Jagerspris, solved the problem of the 
European eel’s life-history, by his discovery 
of the breeding-ground on the ocean bed 
near Bermuda in 1904. 

SCHNABEL, Artur, shnah'beJ (1882-1951), 
Austrian pianist and composer, born in 
Lipnik, studied under Lcschetizky and 
made his debut at the age of eight- He 
taught in Berlin, making frequent concert 
appearances throughout Europe and America, 
and with the advent of the Nazi government, 
settled first in Switzerland, then in America 
from 1939. He was an authoritative player 
of a small range of German classics—notably 
Beethoven, Mozart and Schubert; his com¬ 
positions include a piano concerto, chamber 
music and piano works. See Life by C. 
Saerchinger (1957). 

SCHNITZER, Eduard. See Emin Pasha. 
SCHNITZLER, Arthur (1862-1931), Austrian 
dramatist and novelist of Jewish origin, born 
in Vienna, was a physician before he turned 
playwright. His highly psychological, often 
strongly erotic short plays and novels, 
executed with great technical skill, frequently 
underline some social problem, mostly against 
the familiar easy-going Viennese background, 
as in Anatol (1893) and Reigen (1900), which 
are cycles of one-act plays linked with one 
another by the overlapping of one of the 
characters until the chain is completed by a 
character of the last meeting one from the 
first, as in the film La Ronde (1950). Other 
notable works include Dcr grUne Kakadu 
(1899), Liebelei (1895), Der Weg ins Freie 
(1908), Professor Bernhardt (1912), on anti- 
Semitism, and Flucht in die Finsternis (1931). 
Several have been translated into English. 
SCHNORR VON CAROLSFELD, Baron 
Julius (1794-1872), German historical and 
landscape painter, born at Leipzig, became 
associated with the school of Cornelius and 
Overbeck, who went back for their inspiration 
to Raphael’s predecessors. He was professor 
of Historical Painting at Munich (1827), and 
painted frescoes of the Nibelimgenlied, 
Charlemagne, Barbarossa, &c. In 1846 he 
became professor at Dresden and director of 
the gallery. He illustrated the Nibelungen, de¬ 
signed stained-glass windows, &c. 
SCHOFFER, Peter (c. 1425-1502), German 
printer in Mainz, the partner of Gutenberg 
and Fust, whose son-in-law he was and with 
whom he printed most probably the Mazarin 
Bible before 1456, although this work is also 
claimed for Gutenberg, by whose name it is 
also known. In 1457 they issued the Mainz 
Psalter, the first work on which the name of 
the printer and date of publication appears. 
After the death of Gutenberg and Fust, 
Schofter claimed to be the inventor of 
printing. See work by Roth (1892). 
SCHOFIELD, John McAllister, sko'- (1831- 
1906), American general, born in Chautauqua 
county. New York, in the Civil War distin- 
gmshed himself at Franklin (1864) and 
Wilmington (1865), was secretary of war 
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1868-69, and was commander-in-chief ISgg, 

SCHOLES, Percy Alfred, skdlz (1 877 - 1959 '! 
English musicologist, born at Leeds PrarS, 
ated at Oxford in 1908, and as unStv 
extension lecturer there, at Manchester 
London and Cambridge, as music critic tntW 
Observer (1920-25), as the first music adviser 
to the B.B.C., and as the editor of The Oxford 
Companion to Music (1938), widely fostered 
musical appreciation and knowledge But 
it is as the author of The Puritans and Mmir 
(1934) and The Life of Dr Burney (1948) that 
his reputation as musicologist rests. Hewac 
awarded the O.B.E. in 1957. 
SCHOMBERG, ( 1 ) Frederick Hermann 1 st 
Duke of (1615-90), German general in French 
and British service, born at Heidelberg 
fought against the Imperialists in the Thirty 
Years’ War. He was captain in the Scottish 
Guards in the French army (1652-54), fought 
at the battle of the Dunes (1658), and 
though a Protestant, obtained a marshal’s 
baton in 1675. After the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (1685), he retired to Portugal 
and afterwards took service under the Elector 
of Brandenburg. He commanded under 
William of Orange in the English expedition 
(1688), was made K.G. and created Duke of 
Schomberg (1689) and was commander-in- 
chief in Ireland. He conducted the Ulster 
campaign, but was killed at the battle of the 
Boyne. 

( 2 ) Mciishard, 1 st Duke of Leinster and 3 rd 
Duke of Schomberg (1641-1719), British 
soldier, son of ( 1 ), after serving under the 
French and the Elector of Brandenburg, 
commanded the right wing in the battle of the 
Boyne (1690) and fought in the Spanish 
Succession war. 

SCHOMBURGK, Sir Robert Hermann, ^hoork 
(1804-65), Prussian-born British traveller and 
official, surveyed (1831) in the Virgin Islands, 
where he was a merchant, and was sent by 
the Royal Geographical Society to explore 
British Guiana (1831-35). In ascending the 
Berbice River he discovered the magnificent 
Victoria Regia lily, described in his Britis/i 
Guiana (London 1840) and magnificent Ffew 
in the Interior of Guiana (folio, 1841). In 
1841-43 he was employed by government in 
Guiana to draw the long-controverted 
‘ Schomburgk-line ’ as a provisional boun¬ 
dary with Venezuela and Brazil, and in 1844 
was knighted. Ele was accompanied by his 
brother Richard (1811-90), who wrote Reisen 
inBritisch Guiana, 1840-44 (Leipzig 1847-48). 
In 1848 Sir Robert published a History of 
Barbadoes. In 1848-57 he was British consul 
in San Domingo, in 1857-64 in Siam. 
SCHONBEIN, Christian Friedrich, shtsvlhin 
(1799-1868), German chemist, bom at 
Metzingen, Wiirttemberg, from 1828 profes¬ 
sor at Basel, discovered ozone, gun-cotton 
and collodion, and experimented on oxygen* 
See Life by Hagenbach (1869). 
SCH5NBERG, Arnold, sheen'- (1874-1951), 
Austrian composer, born in Vienna, learned 
the violin as a boy, but, apart from lessOTS 
in counterpoint, he was entirely se^-taught 
In his twenties he earned his living by 
orchestrating operettas whilst compo^ 
such early works as th® string sextet VerklSrti 
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Kfnrht ri899) and the mammoth Gurrelieder 
n900) and from 1901 until 1903, when he 
returned to Vienna, he was in Berlin as 
conductor of a cabaret orchestra and teacher. 

His search for a personal musical style began 
to show in such works as his first Chamber 
Symphony, which caused a riot at its first 
nerformance in 1907 through its abandon¬ 
ment of the traditional concept of tonality, 

^nd Schdnberg’s works up to the time of his 
military service in the first World War are 
^Titten in the style that has come to be 
known as ‘ atonal From this position, he 
evolved the discipline known today as 
‘ twelve-note ’ or ‘ serial ’ music. At the 
end of the first World War he taught in 
Vienna, visited Amsterdam, and then became 
a professor at the Prussian Academy of Arts 
until he was exiled by the Nazi government 
in 1933 and settled in America. A teacher 
of unusual authority and integrity, Schonherg 
avoided any sort of propaganda for his own 
music and theories both in the lecture hall 
and in his text-books, and his later works 
such as the piano concerto. The Survivor from 
Warsaw and the Third String Quartet have 
shown that despite the originality and com¬ 
plexity of his style, it can become a vehicle for 
deeply moving and profound works. See 
books by Wellesz (1925), Leibowitz (1949) 
and Stuckenschmitt (1960). 

SCHONGAUER, or Schon, Martin, shdn- 
ffow-er (1450-91), German painter and 
engraver, was born at Colmar. His famous 
Madonna of the Rose Garden altar-piece at 
Colmar, one of the most exquisite of early 
representations of the Virgin, shows Flemish 
influence, probably that of Rogier van der 
Weyden. Other religious paintings attributed 
to Schongauer have not been authenticated, 
but well over 100 of his engraved plates have 
survived, including The Passion, The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins, Adoration of the Magi, and 
other religious subjects, executed with a 
delicacy of line and a feeling for modelling 
and composition unequalled among 15th- 
century German engravers. See studies by 
H. Wendland (1907) and E. Buchner (1941). 
SCHOOLCRAFT, Henry Rowe (1793-1864), 
American ethnologist, born in Albany 
county, N.Y., in 1820 went with General 
Cass to Lake Superior as geologist. In 1822 
he became Indian agent for the tribes round 
the lakes, and in 1823 married a wife of 
Indian blood. In 1832 he commanded an 
expedition which discovered the sources of 
the Mississippi {Narrative, 1834). While 
superintendent for the Indians, he negotiated 
treaties by which the government acquired 
16,000,000 acres- In 1845 he collected the 
statistics of the Six Nations {Notes on the 
Iroquois, 1848). For the government he 
prepared his Information respecting the Indian 
Tribes of the U.S, (6 vols. 1851-57). 
SCHOPENHAUER, Artur, shd'pen-how~er 
(1788-1860), German pessimist philosopher, 
born February 22 at Danzig. His father was 
a banker, his mother a novelist who in her 
later life kept a literary salon at Weimar. He 
was educated at Gotha, Weimar, Gottingen 
and Berlin, graduated from Jena with his first 
book. On the Fourfold Root of the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason (trans» 1888), and in 1819 
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became privatdozent in Berlin. He boldly held 
his lectures at the same times as Hegel, but 
without success. In 1821 he finally retired to 
Frankfurt-am-Main, a lonely, violent and 
unbefriended man, who shared his bachelor’s 
existence with a poodle, named ‘ Atma or 
‘ world soul ’. In him feeling and reason 
were in perpetual conflict; his disposition was 
severe, mistrustful and suspicious. Lastly, he 
believed that he had founded a philosophy 
which made him the successor of Socrates, 
yet saw himself and his thinking passed over, 
and what he regarded as the fatuous ravings 
of Hegel, Schelling and Fichte praised as the 
highest wisdom. The cardinal articles of his 
philosophical creed were: first, Subjective 
Idealism—i.e. that the world is my idea, a 
mere phantasmagoria of my brain, and 
therefore in itself nothing; secondly, that the 
possibility of knowledge of the ‘ thing-in- 
itself’ was demolished for ever by Kant; 
and thirdly, that to the intuition of genius the 
ideas of Art are accessible—the only know¬ 
ledge not subservient to the Will and to the 
needs of practical life. Finally, Will, the 
active side of our nature, or Impulse, is the 
key to the one thing we know directly from 
the inside—i.e. the self, and therefore the key 
to the understanding of all things. Will is the 
creative, primary, while Idea is the secondary, 
receptive factor in things. His chief work, 
The W'orld as Will and Idea (1819; trans. 
Haldane and Kemp, 8th ed. 1937) expounds 
the logic, metaphysics, aesthetics and ethics 
of this view. Seeing and Colours (1816) 
contains practically Goethe’s entire theory 
of colour, and Parerga and Paralipomena 
(1851) Schopenhauer’s occasional papers. 
The doctrine of the will re-appears in the 
philosophies of Nietzsche, Bergson, James 
and Dewey, but his influence has been greater 
in the world of literature, not least upon 
Thomas Mann. Frauenstfidt edited his 
complete works (1876). See also Selected 
Essays by E. B. Bax (1891) and W. Jekyll, 
The Wisdom of Schopenhauer (1911), German 
Lives by W. von Gwinner (1862) and J. 
Volkelt (5th ed. 1923), English Lives by H. 
Zimmern (1876); rev. ed. 1932), E. Wallace 
(1890) and T. Whittaker (1909), and studies 
by G. Simmel (1907), C. Gebhardt (1913), 
H. Masse (1926), K. Pfeiffer (1932), Thomas 
Mann (1938; trans. 1939) F. Copleston 
(1946). 

SCHOUVALOFF. See Shuvalov. 
SCHRADER, Eberhard, shrah'der (1836- 
1908), German oriental scholar, bom at 
Brunswick, professor of Theology at Zurich, 
Giessen, and Jena, and of Oriental Languages 
at Berlin (1875), pioneered the study of 
Assyriology in Germany. 

SCHREIBER, nie Bertie, Lady Charlotte 
Elizabeth, shrVber (1812-95), Welsh scholar, 
born at Stamford, a daughter of the Earl of 
Lindsey, married in 1833 Sir Josiah John. 
Guest, and in 1855 Charles Schreiber, M.P. 
She is best known for her translation (1838- 
1849) of the Mabinogion, but was also an 
authority on fans and playing-cards. She 
bequeathed her collections of these to the 
British Museum. ^ 

SCHREINER, Olive, shri'ner (1855-1920), 
South African author, bom in Basutoland, 
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the daughter of a Methodist missionary of almost every kind of musical comDo^iH. 
German origin, grew up largely self-educated including a symphony in D (1813). in of; 
and became a governess. She lived in he became assistant master at his fathp' 
England (1881-89), where her novel. The school, composed an opera, the Mass in r 
Story of a South African Farm (1883), the and that masterpiece of song, Gretchefn 
first sustained, imaginative work to come Spinnrade, from Goethe’s Faust. AhoTip 
from Africa, was published under the equally lamous, the Erikdnig, followed’ 
pseudonym Ralph Iron. The manuscript 1815, but was not performed until m 
had been rejected by three publishers but From 1817 he lived on his wits and onlt 
was accepted by the fourth, whose reader Bohemian friends, who included amate 
was George Meredith. She had a fiery, artists and poets and the operatic baritZ 
rebellious temperament, a lifelong hatred of Vogl, with whom he was to found the neu- 
her mother and in her later works the creative Viennese entertainment, the ‘ Schiibertiadr’ 
artist gave way to the passionate propagandist private and public accompanied recitals nf 

for women’s rights, pro-Boer loyalty and his songs, which made them known throueh 
pacificism. These include Trooper Peter out Vienna. Tn 1818, and again in 1824 
Halket (1897), Woman and Labour (1911), stayed at Zseliz as the tutor and disappoimS 
From Man to Man (1926). In 1894 she lover of Count Esterhdzy’s three daughters 
married S. P. Cronwright, who look her The famous ‘ Trout ’ piano quintet 
name, wrote a Life of her (1924) and edited written after a walking tour with Vogl h 
her letters (1926). See also A. Le B. Chapin, 1819. Schubert’s veneration of Beethoven 
Their Trackless Way (1931), and books by made him frequent the same coffee-house 
O. L. Hobman (1955) and L. Gregg (1957). but he was loo awestruck ever to approaci 
Her brother, William Philip (1857-1919), was the great man, except when the latter was 
prime minister of the Cape Colony (1898- sick, when he sent him his compositions- k 
1900 ) and high commissioner for South Africa 1822 a set of variations for a piano duet 
from 1914- dedicated to Beethoven, and in 1827 a 

SCHRODINGER, Erwin, shrm'- (1887-1961), collection of his songs, which the dyba 
Austrian physicist, born and educated in Beethoven greatly admired. The year 182’ 
Vienna, became professor at Stuttgart, saw the Unfinished Symphony (No, 8), the 
Breslau, Zurich, Berlin, fellow of Magdalen ‘ Wanderer ’ fantasia for piano and’ the 
College, Oxford (1933-38), professor at the spiritual conflicts in the composer that came 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies (1940) with the knowledge that he had contracted 
and returned to Vienna as professor in 1956. syphilis. The song cycle, Dieschdne Miilleiin, 
He originated the study of wave mechanics as which includes the well-known refrain, DqJ 
part of the quantum theory with his celeb- Wandern, and the incidental music to 
rated wave equation for which he shared with Rosamitnde followed in 1823, the string 
Dirac the Nobel prize in 1933, and also Quartets in A and D minor in 1824 Schu- 
made contributions to the field theory, bert sent Goethe in 1825 a number of settings 
In 1949 he became a foreign member of the of his poems, but the latter returned them 
Royal Society and was awarded the German ungraciously without acknowledgment. In 
O-M. See his Collected Papers (1928), What 1826 Schubert applied unsuccessfully for the 
is Life? (1946) and Science and Man (1958), post of assistant musical director to the court, 
&c. .. wrote the Winterreise cycle of songs, the 

SCHROTER, Johann Hieronymus (1745- string quartets in G major and D minor and 
1816), German astronomer, born at Erfurt, the songs Who is Sylvia? SLnd Hark, Hark the 
studied at Gottingen and in 1778 became Lark, which however, contrary to popular 
chief magistrate of Lilienthal near Bremen, belief, he did not hurriedly scribble on the 
where he built an observatory and studied the back of a menu or bill. Before he died of 
surface of the moon, measuring the heights of typhus on November 19, 1828, he had written 
many of its mountains. the great C major symphony (No. 9), the 

SCHUBART, Christian Friedrich Daniel fantasy in F minor for four hands and the 
(1739-91), German poet, born at Oberson- posthumously published songs, the iSc/iwoHe/i- 
theim in Swabia, wrote satirical and religious gesang, or ‘ Swan-song He was buried as 
poems. He was imprisoned at Hohenasperg near as possible to Beethoven’s grave under 
(1777-87) by the Duke of Wiirttemberg, Grillparzer’s well-meant but unjust epitaph: 
whom he had irritated by an epigram. He is * Music has here entombed a rich treasure, 
largely remembered for his influence on but still fairer hopesFor Schubert’s works 
Schiller (q.v.). See his Autobiography are sufficient to preserve his place among the 
(1791-93), and monographs by D. F. Strauss great masters, not least for his infectiously 
(1849), Hauff (1885) and Nagele (1888). lyrical spontaneity, his lavish musical inven- 

SCHUBERT, (1) Franz (1808-78), German tiveness and as the originator and greatest 
violinist and composer of Dresden, who felt exponent of the art of the German Lieder. 
insulted when the publishers attributed to See Schubert’s Letters and Other Writinss 
him works by his great Viennese contem- (1928), study by R. Capell (1928) and 
porary (2). Symposium ed. G. Abraham (1947), and 

(2) Franz Peter (1797-1828), Austrian Lives by N. Flower (1928), A. Hutchings 
composer, bom January 31 in Vienna, the ( 1945 ), O. E. Deutsch (1946), M. J. E. Brown 
son of a schoolmaster, received early instruc- (1958), and Memoirs by his Friends, ed, O.E. 
tion in the violin and piano, at eleven entered Deutsch (1958). 

the a choristers’school attached SCHUCHARDT, Hugo, shooKB.'- (1842- 

to the court chapel. During the five austere 1927), German philologist, born at Gotha, 
years he spent there, he tried his hand at professor of Philology at Halle and Gotha, 
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chiefly known for his studies in Romance 
philology which concentrated on linguistic 
rather than social or historical phenomena, 
and include Der Vokalismus des Vulgdriateins 
(1866-68) and Baskische Studien (1893). See 
Life by L. Spitzer (2nd ed. 1928). 
SCHULENBtjRG, Countess Ehrengard Melu- 
slua von der (1667-1743), German mistress of 
George I, nicknamed ‘ the Maypole ’ 
because of her lean figure, was created 
Duchess of Kendal in 1719. 
SCHULZE-DELITZSCH, Hermann, shook'ze 
day' leech (1808-83), German co-operative 
politician and economist, born at Delitzsch 
in Prussian Saxony, advocated constitutional 
and social reform on the basis of self-help in 
the National Assembly in Berlin, He started 
the first ‘ people*s bank ’ at Delitzsch, on a 
co-operative basis. Other branches were 
founded and joined in 1864 under one 
organization which eventually spread over 
middle Europe. He wrote on banks and 
co-operation. See Life by Bernstein (1879). 
SCHUMACHER, Kurt Ernst Karl, shoo'maKJi- 
er (1895-1952), German statesman, born at 
Kulm, Prussia, studied law and political 
science at the universities of Leipzig and 
Berlin, and from 1930 to 1933 was a member 
of the Reichstag and of the executive of the 
Social Democratic parliamentary group. An 
outspoken opponent of National Socialism, 
he spent ten years from 1933 in Nazi concen¬ 
tration camps, where he showed outstanding 
courage. He became in 1946 chairman of the 
Social Democratic party and of the parlia¬ 
mentary group of the Bundestag, Bonn. He 
strongly opposed the German government’s 
policy of armed integration with Western 
Europe. 

SCHTMAN, (1) Robert (1886- ), French 

statesman, born in Luxemburg, a member of 
the Resistance during the 2nd World War, 
prime minister in 1947 and 1948, propounded 
(1950), the ‘ Schuman plan ’ for pooling the 
coal and steel resources of Western Europe, 
was elected president of the Strasbourg 
European Assembly in 1958 and awarded the 
Charlemagne prize. He survived de Gaulle’s 
electoral reforms, being re-elected to the 
National Assembly in November 1958. 

(2) William (1910- ), American composer, 
bom in New York, studied under Roy 
Harris and at Salzburg, wanning in 1943 the 
first Pulitzer prize to be awarded to a com¬ 
poser. In 1945 he became president of the 
Juilliard School of Music in New York. His 
work ranges from the gay (e.g. his opera, The 
Mighty Casey, about baseball), to the austere 
and grim. He has composed six symphonies, 
concertos for piano and violin and several 
ballets as well as choral and orchestral works. 
SCHUMANN, (1) Clara Josephine, nde Wieck 
(1819-96), German pianist and composer, 
wife of (3) and daughter of the Leipzig 
pianoforte teacher, Wieck, who turned her 
into one of the most brilliant concert pianists 
of her day. She gave her first Gewandhaus 
concert when only eleven and the following 
year four of her Polonaises were published. 
After their marriage in 1840, the Schumanns 
made concert tours to Hamburg and she 
alone to Copenhagen (1842) and to Russia. 
From 1856 she very often plained for the 


Philharrnonic Society in London, fostering 
her husband’s work wherever she went 
Her own compositions include a Trio in G 
minor, a set of three Preludes and fugues and 
lighter pieces such as the Soirdes musicales. 
many of which were taken over by her 
husband for his Impromptus, the ‘ Davids- 
bundlertanze ’ &c. From 1878 she was 
principal pianoforte teacher in the Frankfurt 
(Main) Conservatory. See Life by B Litz- 
mann (trans. 1913) and under (3). 

(2) Elisabeth (1889-1952), German-born 
operatic soprano and lieder singer, bom at 
Merseburg, was in 1919 engaged by Richard 
Strauss for the Vienna State Opera and sang 
in his and Mozart’s operas all over the world 
making her London debut in 1924. Latterly 
she concentrated more on lieder by such 
composers as Schubert, Wolf and Richard 
Strauss. She left Austria in 1936 and in 1938 
became a citizen of the United States. See 

Teac/iwg of Elisabeth Schumann 

(1956). 

(3) Robert Alexander (1810-56), German 
composer, husband of (1), born June 8 at 
Zwickau, after a browsy boyhood in his 
father’s bookshop, began at twenty-one a 
desultory course of legal studies at Leipzig 
and Heidelberg. After hearing Rossini’s 
operas performed in Italy and Paganini 
playing at Frankfurt (Main), he persuaded 
his parents to allow him to change over to 

pianoforte, under the formidable teacher 
Wieck of Leipzig. The latter, however, was 
mostly away on his daughter’s concert tours 
and Schumann, left to his own devices 
studied Bach’s Well-tempered Clavier, wrote 
a prophetic newspaper article on the talents 
of the young Chopin, and broke a finger 
of his right hand on a finger-strengthening 
contraption (1832), thus ruining for good his 
prospects as a performer. The deaths of a 
brother and a sister-in-law and an obsessive 
fear of insanity drove him to attempt suicide 
Fortunately, his first compositions, the 
Toccata, Paganini studies, and Intermezzi 
were published in 1833 and in 1834 he foun¬ 
ded and edited (for ten years) the bi-weekly 
Neiie Leipzige Zeitschrift fur Musik, his best 
contributions to which were translated under 
the title, Music and Musicians (1877-80). In 
these, he championed romanticism, and in 
1853 contributed another prescient essay, 
this time on the young Brahms. In 1835 he 
met Chopin, Moscheles and Mendelssohn, 
who had become director of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus. The F sharp minor sonata was 
begun and another in C major, written post¬ 
haste for the Beethoven commemorations, 
but not published until 1839. His attachment 
to Clara Wieck did not escape the disapprov¬ 
ing father, who whisked her away on concert 
tours as much as possible. That they were 
secretly engaged, however, he did not know. 
Clara dutifully repudiated Schumann, who 
retaliated by a brief encounter with the 
Scottish pianist, Robina Laidlaw, to whom he 
dedicated his FantasiestUcke, In 1839, the 
former lovers were reconciled and after a 
long legal wrangle to obtain permission to 
marry without her father’s consent, they 
married in September 1840, after Schumann 
had written his first songs, the Fool’s Song in 



?lfth Night, and aptly, the Chamisso songs 
uenliebe iind Leben, or ‘ Woman’s Love 
i Life’. Clara immediately brought 
ssurc on her bridegroom to attempt some 
jor orchestral composition, and her ctTorts 
re rewarded by the first symphony in B 
. major, which was performed under 
mdclssohn’s direction at the Gewandhaus. 
en followed the A Minor Quartet, the 
mo Quintet, the choral work Paradise and 
' Peri, and his best work in that medium, 

; scenes from Faast, completed in 1848, the 
pring’ Symphony in B flat, &:c. In 1843 he 
s appointed professor of the new Leipzig 
mservatory. The Schumanns’ Russian 
ncert tour, during which Clara played 
fore Nicholas I (1844), inspired Robert to 
ite five poems on the Kremlin. Recurring 
aiptoms of mental illness prompted the 
Dve from Leipzig to the less exciting Dres- 
n. The Symphony in C major was 
mpleted in 1847 and the death of his great 
end prompted him to write Reminiscences 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, first published in 
47. Revolution broke out in Dresden 
1849 when Prussian troops confronted 
publican revolutionaries, among them 
agner. The Schumanns fled, but Robert 
rote some stirring marches. His mental 
ate allowed him one final productive phase 
which he composed pianoforte pieces, 
any songs and the incidental music to 
/ron’s Manfred, His appointment as 
usical director at Diisseldorf in 1850 only 
orsened his condition, of which he was 
lly aware. He heard alternatively sublime 
id hellish music, took to table-turning, and 
1854 threw himself into the Rhine, only to 
i rescued by fishermen. He died in an 
;ylum two years later. Schumann was 
imarily the composer for the pianoforte, 
is early works show a tremendous fertility 
r musical and extra-musical ideas, to which 
le names of many of them, ‘ Abegg ’ 
iriations (after a dancing partner), C^/r/zavft/, 
reislerfana, Papillons, &c., testify. His 
peratic and many of his orchestral com- 
ositions were not successful because of their 
jpetitive character. But his music comprises 
le best in German romanticism. See Lives 
y J. W. von Wasielewski (1858; trans. 1878), 
[. Bedford (1925), F. Niecks (1925), A. W. 
atterson (1934), J, Chissell (1948; new ed. 
956), O. Wheeler (1949) and A Symposium, 
d. G. Abraham (1952). 

^IHLTRZ, Carl, shoorts (\%29-l9(^6), German- 
».merican statesman and journalist, born 
ear Cologne, joined the revolutionary 
lovement of 1849. In America from 1852 he 
^as politician, lecturer, lawyer, major-general 
1 the Civil War, journalist, senator 1869-75, 
ecretary of the interior 1877-1881. He 
/rote Lives of Henry Clay and Lincoln, and 
Reminiscences (1909). 

:HUSCHNTGG, Kurt von (1897- ), 

Austrian statesman, born at Riva, South 
h'rol, served and was decorated in the first 
Vorld War and then practised law. He was 
dected a Christian Socialist deputy in 1927, 
)ecame minister of justice (1932) and 
sducation (1933). After the murder of 
DoUfuss in 1934, he succeeded as chancellor 
mtil March 1938» when Hitler occupied 


Austria. Imprisoned by the Nazis, he wa«? 
liberated by American troops in I 945 
From 1948 he was professor of Political 
Science at St Louis in the United States 
Sec his Farewell Austria (1938) and Austrian 
Requiem (trims. 1947). 

SCHUSTFJL Sir Arthur 11851-1934), British 
physicist, born in Frankfurt of Jewish parents 
studied at Heidelberg and Cambridge and 
became professor of Applied Mathematics 
(1881) and Physics (1888-1907) at Manchester 
He carried out important pioneer work in 
spectroscopy and terrestrial magnetism 
The Schustcr-Smith magnetometer is the 
standard instrument for measuring the earth’s 
magnetic force. He led the eclipse expedition 
to Siam in 1875, was president of the British 
Association in 1915 and was knighted in 

SCHOTZ, Heinrich, also known by the 
Latin form Sagittiirms (1585-1672), German 
composer, was born at Kdstritz near Gera, 
and in 1608 went to Marburg to study law! 
Going in 1609 to Venice to study music, he 
became a pupil of Gabrieli (q.v.), and pub¬ 
lished in 1611 a book of five-part madrigals, 
showing the Italian inllucncc. He returned 
to Germany in 1613, continued his law studies 
at Leipzig, and in 1617 was appointed 
Hofkapellmeister in Dresden, where he 
introduced Italian-type music and styles of 
performance—madrigals, the use of continue, 
and instrumcntally-accompanicd choral com¬ 
positions, for example his Psalms of David 
(1619)—and he may thus be regarded as the 
founder of the Baroque school of German 
music. A visit to Italy in 1628 acquainted 
him with the more recent developments 
effected by Monteverdi in Italian music, and 
from 1633 until his return to Dresden in 1641 
he travelled between various courts, including 
those at Copenhagen and Hanover, every¬ 
where preaching his gospel of Italianism. 
Creatively Schiitz lies between the polyphony 
of Palestrina and the more elaborate orches¬ 
tration of such composers as Bach and Han¬ 
del, his compositions including much church 
music—psalms, motets, passions (‘ The Seven 
Words on the Cross ’ and ' The Resurrec¬ 


tion ’), a German requiem, and the first 
German opera, Dafne, produced in Torgaii 
in 1627. See studies by A. Einstein (1928), 
H. Hofimann (1940) and FL J. Moser. 

SCHUYLER, Philip John, skl'Jer (1733-1804), 
a leader of the American Revolution, born at 
Albany, raised a company and fought at 
Lake George in 1755. He was a member 
of the colonial assembly from 1768, and 
delegate to the Continental congress of 1775, 
wdiich appointed him one of the first four 
major-generals. Washington gave him the 
northern department of New York, and he 
was preparing to invade Canada when ill- 
health compelled him to tender his resigna¬ 
tion. He still retained a general direction of 
affairs from Albany, but jealousies rendered 
his work both hard and disagreeable, and in 
1779 he finally resigned. Besides acting as 
commissioner for Indian affairs and making 
treaties with the Six Nations, he sat in 
congress 1777-81, and was state senator for 
thirteen years between 1780 and 1797, U.S. 
senator 1789-91 and 1797-98, and surveyor- 
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general of the state from 1782. With 
Hamilton and John Jay he shared the 
leadership of the Federal party m New York; 
and he aided in preparing the state’s code of 
laws See Lives by Lossing (enlarged ed. 
1872), G. W. Schuyler (1888), B. Tuckerman 

SCHWABE, Heinrich Samuel, shvah'be (1789- 

^1875), German astronomer, born at Dessau, 
discovered (1843) a ten-year sun-spot cycle 
(later found to be rather more than eleven 

SCHWANN, Theodor, shvahn (1810-82) 
German physiologist, bom at Neuss, in 1838 
became professor at Louvain, in 1848 at 
Liege. He discovered the enzyme pepsin, 
investigated muscle contraction, demon¬ 
strated the role of micro-organisms in putre¬ 
faction and brilliantly extended the cell 
theorv previously applied to plants, to animal 
tissues! See Lif^by Henle (1882). 


only later appearing as a lyric soprano. See 
monograph by B. Gavoty (1958). 
SCHWATKA, Frederick (1849-92), American 
Arctic explorer, born at Galena, III., was 
lieutenant of cavalry on the frontier till 1877, 
meanwhile being admitted to the Nebraska 
bar and taking a medical degree in New York. 
In 1878-80 he commanded an expedition 
which discovered the skeletons of several of 
Franklin’s party, and filled up all gaps in the 
narratives of Rae and M‘Clintock:, besides 
performing a sledge-journey of 3251 miles. 
In 1883 he explored the course of the Yukon, 
in 1886 led the New York Times Alaskan 
expedition, and in Alaska in 1891 opened up 
700 miles of new country- See his Along 
Alaska's Great River (1885), and book by 
W. H. Gilder (1881). 

SCHWEIGGER, Johann Salomo Christoph, 
shvVger (1779-1857), German physicist, born 
at Erlangen, invented the string galvanometer. 


<?:rT-IWANTH4LER, Ludwig von, shvahn'tah- SCHWEINFURTH, George August, shvJtT 

* _7 _ __ r _. f-io'ic __ -a. 


ler (1802-48), Munich sculptor, executed for 
King Louis of Bavaria bas-reliefs and figures 
for public buildings, and in 1835 became 
professor at Munich Academy. Among his 
works are the colossal statue of Bavaria, 
statues of Goethe, Jean Paul Richter, Mozart, 
&c 

SCHWARZ, BerthoM, shvahrts (fi. 1320), 
German Franciscan monk of Freiburg (or 
Dortmund), whose real name was Konstantin 
Anklitzen, Schwarz (‘black’) being a 
nickname due to his chemical experiments. 
He it was who about 1320 brought gunpowder 
(or guns) into practical use. See monograph 
by Hansjakob (1891). 

SCHWARZENBERG, shvarts en-, (1) Adam, 
Count von (1584-1641), was (1619) prime 
minister of George William, Elector of 
Brandenburg, and was all-powerful during 
the Tliirty Years’ War. 

(2) Felix Ludwig Johann Friedricli (1800- 
1852), Austrian statesman, nephew of (3), 
sent on a mission to London in 1826, became 
involved in the Ellenborough divorce suit, 
was Austrian ambassador at Naples 1846-48, 
then distinguished hiniself in the Italian 
campaign, as prime minister called in the aid 
of the Russians against Hungary, and 
pursued a bold absolutist policy. See Lives 
by Berger (1853), E. Heller (1932) and A. 
Schwarzenberg (1946). 

(3) Karl Philipp, Prince of (1771-1820), 
Austrian field-marshal, uncle of (2), served 
against the Turks and the French republic. 
He was ambassador to Russia in 1808, fought 
at Wagram (1809), conducted the negotiations 
for the marriage between Napoleon and 
Maria Louisa, and as ambassador at Pans 
gained the esteem of Napoleon, who deman¬ 
ded him as general of the Austrian contingent 
in the invasion of Russia in 1812, In 1813 
he was generalissimo of the united armies 
which won the battles of Dresden and 
Leipzig. In 1814 he helped to occupy Paris. 
See Life by Kerchnawe and Veltze (1913). 

SCHWARZKOPF, Elisabeth, shvahrts'- (1915- 
), German soprano, born at Jarotschin, 
studied at the Berlin High School for Music 
and sang in the Vienna State Opera (1944-A8) 
and Royal Opera, Covent Garden (1949-52), 
at first spedalizing in coloratura rdles ana 


foort (1836-1925), German explorer, bom at 
Riga, in 1864 made a journey up the Nile and 
along the Red Sea to Abyssinia. In 1869 
from Khartum he passed through the country 
of the Dinka, Niam-Niam and Monbuttu, 
and discovered the Welle. Between 1874 and 
1883 he made botanical expeditions in Egypt 
and Arabia, and in Eritrea (1891-94). See 
his Heart of Africa (new ed. 1918). 

SCHWEITZER, Albert, shvt- (1875- ), 

Alsatian medical missionary, theologian, 
musician and philosopher, in terms of intel¬ 
lectual achievement and practical morality 
the noblest figure of the 20th century, born 
January 14 at Kaysersberg in Alsace and 
brought up at Giinsbach in the Munster 
valley, where he attended the local realgym- 
nasium, learnt the organ eventually under 
Wider in Paris, studied theology and philo¬ 
sophy at Strasbourg, Paris and Berlin, and in 
1896 made his famous decision that he would 
live for science and art until be w^as thirty 
and then devote his life to serving humanity. 
In 1899 he obtained his doctorate on Kant’s 
philosophy of religion, became curate at 
St Nicholas Church, Strasbourg, in 1902 
privatdozent at the university, and in 1903 
principal of the theological college. In 1905 
he published his authoritative study, /. S. 
Bach, le musicien-poete (1905) translated by 
Ernest Newman (1911), followed in 1906 by 
a notable essay on organ-design. Schweitzer 
was all for the preservation of old organs, 
many of which he considered had a better 
tone than modern factory-built ones. The 
same year appeared the enlargement of his 
theological thesis (1901), Von Reimarus zii 
Wrede, re-issued in 1913 as Geschichte der 
Leben-Jesu Forschung, ‘ The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus’ (trans. 1910), a thorough¬ 
going demolition of Liberal theology which 
had emphasized the r61e of Christ as ethical 
teacher, in favour of an eschatological 
interpretation, i.e. Christ as the herald of 
God’s Kingdom at hand, in which the ethical 
teaching, which would only serve a short 
interim period, is correspondingly devalued. 
It marked a revolution in New Testament 
criticism. To these his Pauline studies 
Geschichte der Paulinischen Forschimg (1911; 
trans. 1912) and Die Mystik des Apostels 
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Paulas (1930; trans. 1931) were inlcnded as 
companion volumes. True to his vow, despite 
his international reputation as musicologist, 
theologian and organist, he began to study 
medicine (1905), resigned as principal of the 
theological college (1906) and, duly qualified 
(1913), set out with his newly-married wife 
to set up a hospital to fight leprosy and 
sleeping sickness at Lambarcnc, a deserted 
mission station on the Ogowc river in the 
heart of French Equatorial Africa. Except 
for his internment by the French (1917-18) 
as a German and periodic visits to Europe 
to raise funds for his mission by^ organ 
recitals, he made his self-built hospital the 
centre of his paternalistic service to Africans, 
in a spirit ‘ not of benevolence but of atone¬ 
ment His newly discovered ethical prin¬ 
ciple ‘ reverence for Life ’ was fully worked 
out in relation to the defects of European 
civilization in Verfall und Wiederaufbau der 
Kultur (1923), ‘The Decay and Restoration 
of Civilization* (trans. 1923) and philo¬ 
sophically in Kultur und Ethik (1923; trans. 
1923). He was Hibbert lecturer at Oxford 
and London (1934) and Gifford Lecturer at 
Edinburgh (1934-35). He was awarded the 
Nobel peace prize (1952) and an honorary 
O.M. (1955). See his On the Edge of the 
Primeval Forest (trans. 1922), More from the 
Primeval Forest (trans. 1931), Out of My Life 
and Thought (1931; postscript 1949), From 
My African Notebook (1939), theological 
studies by E. N. Mozlcy (1950) and G. Seaver 
(rev. ed. 1955), musical studies, ed. C. R. Joy 
(1953), and biographical studies by C. E. B. 
Russell (1944), O. Kraus (1944), G. Seaver 
(1948), J. M. Murry (1948), M. C. Ratter 
(1949), FI. Hagedorn (1954), F. Franck 
(1959), and pictorial study (1955) and film 
(1957) by E. Anderson. 

5CHWENKFELD, Kaspar von, shvengk'- 
(c. 1490-1561), German reformer, founder of 
a Protestant sect, born at Ossig near Liegnitz, 
served at various German courts, and about 
1525 turned Protestant, though he differed 
widely from Luther, His doctrines resembled 
those of the Quakers, and brought him 
banishment and persecution; but at Ulm, 
Augsburg, Nuremberg and Strasbourg he 
everywhere gained disciples. He died at Ulm. 
Most of his ninety works were burned by both 
Protestants and Catholics. Some of his 
persecuted followers (most numerous in 
Silesia and Swabia) emigrated to Holland. 
In 1734 forty families emigrated to England, 
and thence to Pennsylvania, where, as 
Schwenkfeldians, they maintained a distinct 
existence, numbering some 300 members. 
See monographs by Kadelbach (1861), 
F. Hoffmann (1897), Hartrauft, Ellsworth 
and Johnson (1907 ff,). 

CIOPFIUS, or Schoppe, Kaspar (1576-1649), 
German classical scholar controversialist, 
born at Neumarkt, at Prague in 1598 abjured 
Protestantism' and attacked his former 
:o-religionists, together with Scaliger and 
James I of England. He devoted himself at 
Milan to philological studies and theological 
warfare (1617-30), and died at Padua. A 
great scholar, he wrote Grammatica Philo- 
wphica (1628); Verisimilium Libri Quatuor 
[1596), Suspectae Lectiones (1597), &c. 


r 237 Cornelms, Africanus Major 

(237-183 U.C.), Roman general fniS 

against the Carthaginians at the Trebia a?l 
at Cannae. In 210 he was sent as a senerM 
extraordinary to Spain. By a sudden^Sf I 
he captured (209) Nova Carihago strong 
ofthc Carthaginians, checked H^druft 
erelong held the whole of Spain He 2 
consul in 205, and in 204 sailed with 3oS 
men to carry on the war in Africa m 
successes compelled the Carthaginians to 
recall Hannibal from Italy, and the Lit 
struggle between Rome and Carthage w 
terminated by the Roman victory at 
202. Peace was concluded in 201. Tk 
surname of Africanus was conferred on 
Scipio, and popular gratitude proposed to 
make him consul and dictator for life- 
honours Scipio refused. In 190 he served as 
legale under his brother Lucius in the war 
with Antioduis, and crushed his power in the 
yiettmy of Magnesia. But on their return the 
lu'othcrs were charged with having been 
bribed by Antiochiis, the excuse being'thetoo 
lenient terms granted. Popular enthusiasm 
supported Scipio against the ill-will of the 
senatorial oligarchy; but he soon retired to 
his country-seat at Liternum in Campania 
His daughter was Cornelia, mother of the 
Gracchi. Scipio Africanus is commonly 
regarded as the greatest Roman genera] 
before .lulius Caesar. See B. H, L. Hart, A 
Greater than Napoleon (1926), and study’bv 
H. H. Scullard (1930). ^ 

SCIPIO XMILIANUS, Publius Cornelius, 
Africanus Minor (185-129 b.c.), Roman 
statesman and general, was a younger son of 
Lucius Acmilius Paulus who conquered 
Maccdon, but was adopted by his kinsman 
Publius Scipio, son of the great Scipio 
Africanus. He accompanied his father 
against Macedon, and fought at Pydna (168). 
In 151 he wont to Spain under Lucius 
Lucullus, and in 149 the third and last Punic 
war began. The incapacity of the consuls, 
Manilius and Calpurnius Piso (149-148), and 
the brilliant manner in which their subor¬ 


dinate rectified their blunders, drew all eyes 
to him. In 147 he was elected consul and 
invested with supreme command. The story 
of the siege of Carthage, the despairing 
heroism of its inhabitants, the determined 
resolution of Scipio, belongs to history. The 
city was finally taken in the spring of 146, and 
by orders of the senate levelled to the 


ground. Scipio was now sent to Eg)rpt and 
Asia on a special embassy; but affairs 
meanwhile were going badly in Spain. 
Viriathus, the Lusitanian patriot, had 
inflicted the most disgraceful defeats on the 
Roman armies, and his example had roused 
the Celtiberian tribes, who in Numantia 
seemed invincible; but at length in 134 Scipio 
re-elected consul, went to Spain, and after 
an eight months’ siege forced the Numantines 
to surrender, and utterly destroyed their city. 
He then returned to Rome, where he took 
part in political affairs as one of the leaders 
of the aristocratic party, and although a 
brother-in-law of Tiberius Gracchus (q.v.), 
disclaimed any sympathy with his aims. 
The Latins, whose lands were being seized 
under the Sempronian law, appealed to 
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Scipio, and he succeeded (129) in getting the 
execution suspended. But his action caused 
the most furious indignation, and shortly after 
Scipio was found dead in his bed, doubtless 
murdered by an adherent of the Gracchi. 

SCOGAN, John (fl. 1480-1500), English 
jester at the court of Edward IV whose Jests 
are said to have been compiled by Andrew 
Boorde (q.v.). 

SCOPAS (fl. 395-350 b.c.), Greek sculptor, 
founder, with Praxiteles, of the later Attic 
school, was a native of Paros, and settled in 
Athens. See Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors 
(1910). 

SCORESBY, William (1789-1857), English 
arctic explorer, bom near Whitby, went as a 
boy with his father, a whaling captain, to the 
Greenland seas, and himself made several 
voyages to the whaling-bounds. He 
attended Edinburgh University, and pub¬ 
lished The Arctic Regions (1820), the first 
scientific accounts of the arctic seas and 
lands. In 1822 he surveyed 400 miles of the 
east coast of Greenland. Having studied at 
Cambridge, and been ordained (1825), he 
held various charges at Exeter, and Bradford. 

He w^as elected F.R.S. in 1824. See Life by 
his nephew (1861). 

SCOT, (1) Michael. See Scott (18). 

(2) or Scott, Reginald (c. 1538-99), English 
author, was a younger son of Sir John Scot 
of Smeeth in Kent. He studied at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, was collector of subsidies for the 
lathe of Shepway in 1586-87 and was M.P. 
(1588-89). He is credited with the intro¬ 
duction of hop-growing into England, and his 
Perfect Platform of a Hop-garden (1574) was 
the first manual on hop-culture in the 
country. His famous Discoverie of Witchcraft 
(1584), is an admirable exposure of the 
childish absurdities which formed the basis 
of the witchcraft craze, and excited the anti¬ 
pathy of King James, who wrote his 
Daemonologie (1597) ‘chiefly against the 
damnable opinions of Wierus and Scot and 
had Scot’s book burnt by the hangman. 
Answers and refutations were also written by 
Meric Casaubon and other divines. 

SCOTT, name of a great Scottish Border 
family which has been traced back, somewhat 
dubiously, to one Uchtred Filius Scoti, or 
Fitz-Scot, a witness to David Fs charter to 
Holyrood Abbey (1128), and thereafter to 
Richard Scot of Murthockston in Lanark¬ 
shire (1294), the cradle, however, of the race 
having been Scotstoun and Kirkurd in 
Peeblesshire. We find them possessors of 
Buccleuch in Selkirkshire in 1415, and of 
Branxholm near Hawick, from 1420-46 
onwards. The then Sir Walter Scott fought 
for James II at Arkinholm against the Doug¬ 
lases (1455), and received a large share of the 
forfeited Douglas estates; his descendants 
acquired Liddesdale, Eskdale, Dalkeith, &c., 
with the titles Lord Scott of Buccleuch (1606) 
and Earl of Buccleuch (1619). Among them 
were two Sir Walters, one of whom (c. 1490- 
1552) fought at Flodden (1513), Melrose 
(1526), Ancrum (1544) and Pinkie (1547), and 
in 1552 was slain in a street fray at Edinburgh 
by Kerr of Cessford, whilst the other Sir 
Walter, 1st Baron Scott of Buccleuch (1565- 
1611), was the rescuer of Kinmont Willie 
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from Carlisle Castie (1596). Francis, second 
earl (1626-51), left two daughters—Mary 
(1647-61), married to the future Earl of 
Tarras, and Anna (1651-1732), married to 
James, Duke of Monmouth, who took the 
surname Scott and was created Duke of 
Buccleuch. After his execution (1685) his 
duchess, who had borne him four sons and 
two daughters, retained her title and estates, 
and in 1688 married Lord Cornwallis. Her 
grandson Francis succeeded her as second 
duke, and through his marriage in 1720 with 
a daughter of the Duke of Queensberry that 
title and estates in Dumfriesshire devolved in 
1810 on Henry, third duke of Buccleuch 
(1746-1812), a great agriculturist. Walter 
Francis, fifth duke (1806-84), was the builder 
of the pier and breakwater at Granton. The 
Harden branch (represented by Lord 
Polwarth) separated from the main stem in 
1346; and from this sprang the Scotts of 
Raeburn, ancestors of Sir Walter. See works 
by Sir William Fraser (1879), J. R. Oliver 
(1887), K. S. M. Scott (1923) and Jean 
Dunlop (1957). 

SCOTT, (1) Alexander (c. 1525-84), a Scottish 
lyrical poet of the school of Dunbar, who 
lived near Edinburgh, wrote thirty-six short 
poems (Scot, Text Soc. 1895) rather in the 
style of the love-lyrics in TotteVs Miscellany, 
though more terse and strong. He was 
essentially of the pre-reformation period in 
Scottish literature. 

(2) Charles Prestwich (1846-1932), one of 
the great modern English newspaper editors, 
born in Bath, was educated at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, became at twenty-six editor 
of the Manchester Guardian, which he 
raised into a serious Liberal rival of The Times 
by highly independent and often controversial 
editorial policies, such as opposition to the 
Boer war, and by his high literary standards. 
He was Liberal M.P. (1895-1906). See Life 
by J. L. Hammond (1934). He was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1929 by his son, Edward Taylor 
(1883-1932), who was accidentally drowned 
in Lake Windermere in the year of his father’s 
death. 

(3) Cyril Meir (1879- ), English com¬ 

poser, born in Oxton, Cheshire, as a child 
studied the piano in Frankfurt-am-Main, 
returning there to study composition in early 
manhood. His works won a hearing in 
London at the turn of the century, and in 
1913 he was able to introduce his works to 
Vienna; his opera. The Alchemist, had its 
first performance in Essen in 1925. Scott has 
composed three symphonies and numerous 
choral and orchestral works, but is best 
known for his piano pieces and songs. He 
has also written poems, studies of music and 
occultism, &c. 

(4) David (1806-49), Scottish historical 
painter, bom in Edinburgh, was apprenticed 
to his father as a line-engraver, and in 1829 
was admitted R.S. A. In 1831 he designed his 
twenty-five ‘ Illustrations to the Ancient 
Mariner ’ (1837). In 1832-33 he visited Italy, 
and painted The Vintager, now in the National 
Gallery; many historical paintings followed. 
The main value of his works lies in their 
Blake-like power and originality. See 
Memoir (1850) by his brother, William Bell 
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(1811-90), also a painter, and monograph by (10) Sir Giles Gilbert (1880-1960), Encrikh 

J. M. Gray (1884). architect, grandson of (9), was educated q* 

(5) Ored (17957-1858), American negro Beaumont College, Old Windsor. He is the 
slave whose claim (1852-57) to be free as architect, pre-eminently, of the great Anglican 

having long lived in the free state of Illinois Cathedral at Liverpool, and has also designed 
was negatived by the Supreme Court. The among many other public buildings, the new 
case was of great importance in the slavery nave at Downside Abbey, the new buildings 
controversy as it involved constitutional at Clare College and the new library at 
issues. Cambridge. He planned the new Waterloo 

(6) Duncan Campbell (1862-1947), Cana- bridge and was responsible for the rebuilding 

dian poet, born at Ottawa, rose in the ol the House of Commons after the second 
Canadian civil service to deputy super- World War. Elected R.A. (1922), he was 
intendent-general for Indian alfairs, wrote knighted (1924) and received the O.M. (1944) 
The Magic House (1893), Labour and the (ll) Hew (1791-1872), Scottish dhine 

y 4 / 2 ge/(1898), New World Lyrics and Ballads born at Haddington and educated atAber- 
( 1905 ) and other collections of verse reflecting deen, was, from 1839, minister of Wester 
romantically his love for the Canadian Anstruther, compiled Fasti Ecclesiae Scoii- 
Rockics and Prairies. His prose-sketches (1866-71 ; new cd. 1915-28). 

include In the Village o/Viger([896). (12) Hugh Slovvell. Sec Merriman (1). 

(7) Duklnficld Heory (1854-1934), British (13) John. Sec Eldon. 

botanist, son of (9), studied at Oxford, (14) John (1783-1821), Scottish journalist, 
became assistant professor at the Royal born and educated at Aberdeen, became first 
College of Science and in 1892 keeper of editor of the London Magazine in 1820, and 
Jodrell Laboratory, ICew. He collaborated was shot in a duel with Jonathan Christie, 
with W. E. Williamson in a number of whose friend, Lockhart, he had attacked in 
brilliant studies of fossil plants and estab- the magazine. 

lished in 1904 the class Pteridospermoae. (15) John (1794-1871), English horse- 

(8) Francis George (1880-1958), Scottish trainer, born at Chippenham and brought up 
composer, born in Hawick, studied at the in West Australia, trained six Derby winners, 
universities of Edinburgh and Durham, and including West Australian, which won the 
in Paris under Roger Ducassc. From 1925 three great racing events in 1853, the Two 
until 1946 he was lecturer in Music at Thousand Guineas, the Derby and the St 
Jordanhill Training College for Teachers, Lcger. 

Glasgow. His Scottish Lyrics (five vols. (16) Lady Joho. See Spottiswoode (1). 

1921-39) comprise original settings of songs (17) Michael (c. 1X75-0. 1230), Scottish 

by Dunbar, Burns and other poets, and scholar and astrologer, the ‘ wondrous 
exemplify Scott’s aim of embodying in music wizard ’, who studied at Oxford and on the 
the true spirit of Scotland. Primarily a song continent, was tutor and astrologer at 
composer, Scott also wrote the orchestral Palermo to Frederick II, settled at Toledo 
suite The Seven Deadly Sins (after Dunbar’s 1209-20 and translated Arabic versions of 
poem) and other orchestral works. See Aristotle’s works and Averrhoes’ commeu- 
essay by Hugh McDiarmid (1955). tarics. Returning to the Imperial court at 

(9) Sir George Gilbert (1811-78), English Palermo, he refused the proffered arch- 
architect, grandson of (24), grandfather of bishopric of Cashel (1223). His translation 

(10) and father of (7), was born, July 13, at of Aristotle was seemingly used by Albertus 
Gawcott, Bucks. Aroused by the Cambridge Magnus, and was one of the two familiar to 
Camden Society and an article of Pugin’s Dante. Dante alludes to him in the Inferno 
(1840-41), he became the leading practical (canto xx, 115-117) in a way which proves 
architect in the Gothic revival, and, as such, that his fame as a magician had already spread 
the building or restoration of most of the over Europe; and he is also referred to by 
public buildings, ecclesiastical or civil, was Albcrtus Magnus and Vincent of Beauvais, 
in his hands. The Martyrs Memorial at In Border folk-lore he is credited with having 
O.xford (1841), St Nicholas at Hamburg in Scott’s words (Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
(1844), St George’s at Doncaster, the new C. Ill, xiii), ‘ cleft the Eildon Hills in three 
India office (exceptionally, owing to pressure and bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone’; 
by Lord Palmerston, in the style of the and his grave is shown in Melrose Abbey. 
Italian Renaissance), the Home and Colonial See Life by J. Wood Brown (1897). 

Offices (from 1858), the somewhat notorious (18) Michael (1789—1835), Scottish author, 
Albert Memorial (1862-63), St Pancras born at Cowlairs, Glasgow, after four years 
Station and hotel in London (1865), Glasgow (1801-06) at the university went to seek his 
Dniversity (1865), the chapels of Exeter and fortune in Jamaica. He spent a few years in 
St John’s Colleges, Oxford, and the Episcopal the W. Indies, but in 1822 settled in Glasgow. 
Cathedral at Edinburgh are examples of his His vivid, amusing stories, Tom Cringle^s 
work. He was elected A.R.A. (1855), R.A. Log (1829-33), The Cruise of the Midge 
(1861), P.R.I.B.A. (1873-76); he was profes- (1834-35), &c., first appeared in Blackwood's. 
sor of Architecture at the Royal Academy (19) Michael (1902- ), English Anglican 

(1868); and he was knighted (1872). The missionary and agitator, was educated at 
establishment of the Society for Protection Ring’s College, Taunton, and St Paul’s 
of Ancient Buildings (1877) was due to his College, Grahamstown, served in a London 
inspiration. He died March 27, 1878, and East End parish and as chaplain in India 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. He (1935-39), where he collaborated with the 
wrote works on English mediaeval Church Communists. Invalided out of the R.A.F. 
architecture. See his Recollections (1879). in 1941, he served (1943-50) in various 
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missions in South Africa, No longer 
associating with Communists, he exposed the 
atrocities in the Bethal farming area and in 
the Transvaal, defended the Basutos against 
wrongful arrest, and brought the case of the 
dispossessed Herero tribe before the United 
Nations. He became persona non grata in the 
Union and in the Central African Federation. 
He founded the London Africa Bureau in 
1952. In December 1958 he suffered a short 
imprisonment for his part in the nuclear 
disarmament demonstrations at the rocket 
base site atSwaffham, Norfolk. See his auto¬ 
biography, A Time to Speak (1958). 

(20) Sir Percy Moreton, 1st hart. (1853- 
1924), English sailor and gunnery expert, was 
bom in London, entered the Navy and 
served (1873-1900) in Ashanti, Egypt, 
S. Africa and China. Retiring in 1909, he 
returned to active service as gunnery adviser 
to the fieet; and in September 1915 was 
placed in charge of the anti-aircraft gun 
defences of London. See his F///y Years in the 
Royal h/avy (1919). 

(21) Fetes* Markham (1909- ), English 
artist, ornithologist and broadcaster, born in 
London, the son of (23), began to exhibit 
his characteristic paintings of bird scenes 
and his portraits in 1933. Fie represented 
Britain (single-handed dinghy sailing) at 
the 1936 Olympic Games, served with dis¬ 
tinction with the Royal Navy in the second 
World War, founded the Severn Wild Fov/1 
Trust in 1948, explored in the Canadian 
Arctic in 1949, and was leader of several 
ornithological expeditions (Iceland, 1951 and 
1953; Australasia and the Pacific 1956-57). 
Through television he has helped to popu¬ 
larize natural history, and his writings 
include Morning Flight (1935), Wild Chorus 
(1938), The Battle of the Narrow Seas (1945) 
and Wild Geese and Eskimos (1951). He 
was created C.B.E. in 1953. 

(22) Robert. See Liddell. 

(23) Robert Falcon (1868-1912), English 
antarctic explorer, father of (21), born near 
Devonport, entered the navy in 1881 and 
in the Discovery commanded the National 
Antarctic Expedition (1900-04) which ex¬ 
plored the Ross Sea area, and discovered 
King Edward VH Land. Scott was promoted 
captain in 1906, and in 1910 embarked upon 
his second expedition in the Terra Nova and 
with a sledge party which consisted of Wilson, 
Oates, Bowers, Evans and himself reached 
the South Pole on January 17, 1912, only to 
discover that the Norwegian expedition under 
Amundsen had beaten them by a month. 
Delayed by blizzards and the sickness of 
Evans, who died, and Oates, who gallantly 
left the tent in a blizzard, the remainder 
eventually perished in the tantalizing vicinity 
of One Ton Depot at the end of March, 
where their bodies and diaries were found by 
a search party eight months later. Scott was 
posthumously knighted and the statue of 
him by his wife, Kathleen, Lady Scott, the 
sculptress, stands in Waterloo Place, London. 
The Scott Polar Research Institute at 
Cambridge was founded in his niemory. 
See his Voyage of the Discovery (1905) and 
diary published as Scotfs Last Expedition, 
ed. L. Huxley (1913), accounts of the 


expeditions by A. B. Armitage (1905), G. 
i aylor (1916), E. R. Evans (1921), A. Cherry- 
Garrard (1922), and Lives by S. Gwynn 
(1929) and G. Seaver (1940). ^^vynn 

(24) Thomas (1747—1821), Enslish divine 
grandfather of (9), born at Bravtoft, Lincoln¬ 
shire, began as a surgeon but is best remem¬ 
bered by his Bible, with Explanatory Notes 
(1788-92). See Life (1822) by his son. 

(25) Waiter (c. 1614-94), of Satchells, 
Scottish soldier and genealogist, served in 
Holland and at home 1629-86, and then 

doggerel History of the Scotts 
(1688; 5th ed. 1894). 

(26) Sir Walter (1771-1832), Scottish 
novelist and poet, was born at Edinburgh 
son of a writer to the Signet and of Anne 
Rutherford, a daughter of the professor of 
Medicine at the University. To restore his 
health—he had a slight paralysis owing to 
teething troubles—he was sent to his grand¬ 
father’s farm at Sandyknowe and thus early 
started his connection with the Border 
country which is perhaps the main scene in 
his creative work. Neither at the High 
School, Edinburgh, nor at the University did 
he show much promise. His real education 
came from people and from books—Fielding 
and Smollett, Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, 
Spenser and Ariosto and, above all, Percy’s 
Religites and German ballad poetry. He did 
better in his father’s ofiice as a law clerk and 
was admitted advocate in 1792. His first 
incursion into the Highlands, which were to 
be only second to the Borders as an inspira¬ 
tion for his wmrk, occurred when, as a law 
clerk, he was directing an eviction. The 
young advocate made his first raid on 
Liddesdale, which also was to figure in his 
novels, in 1792. His first publication was 
rhymed versions of ballads by Burger, 1796. 
The year following we find him an ardent 
volunteer in the yeomanry and on one of his 

‘ raids ’ he met at Gilsland spa a Mile 
Charpentier, daughter of a French anigre 
whom he married at Carlisle on Christmas 
Eve, 1797. Two years later he was appointed 
sheriff of Selkirkshire. The ballad mean¬ 
while absorbed all his literary interest, 
Glenfinlas and The Eve of St John were 
followed by a translation of Goethe’s Goetz 
von Berlichingen. His prenticeship in the 
ballad led to the publication by James 
Ballantyne, a printer in Kelso, of Scott’s 
first major work. The Border Minstrelsy (vols 
1 & 2, 1802, vol. 3, 1803). The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel (1805), made him the most 
popular author of the day. The other 
romances which followed, Marmion (1808), 
and The Lady of the Lake (1810), enhanced his 
fame, but the lukewarm reception of Rokeby 
(1811), despite its superior human interest, 
and of Lord of the Isles (1815), warned him 
that this vein was exhausted. The calculation 
was fortunate, for modern taste rejects a 
great deal of this verse romance outpouring, 
whilst the novel which replaces it is per¬ 
manent in the affections of readers every¬ 
where. The business troubles which darkened 
his later career began with the setting up of 
James Ballantyne and his brother John as 
publishers in the Canongate. All went well 
at first, but with expanding business came 
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expanding ambitions, and when Constable Cuddic Hcadrigg may be too mud'i 
'with his London connections entered the bumpkin and his mother Mause too stV? ^ 

scene, Scott lost all control over the financial but the episode of the Mncklebakkif • ’ 

side of the vast programme of publication. The Antiquary shows a rare sympathv^^ 
much of it hack publication, on which he now working folk. Having regard to the est ^ 
embarked. Hence the bankruptcy in mid- in which Scott as man and writer has h ^ 
stream of his great career as a novelist (1826). held w-e may lake as his epitaph " Seen 
The Waverley novels fall into three groups— greater than anything he wrote ’ I 
first from Waverley (1814) to Bride of great Life (1837-38) is a classic, but as 
Lammermoor and Legend of Montrose publication of the by Grierson ficio 

(1819); next from Ivanhoe to The Talisman 1937) showed, dealt too tenderly 

(1825), the year before his bankruptcy; certain episodes. Grierson’s own 

Woodstock opens the last period, which puts these in better perspective. This had 
closes with Castle Dangerous and Count been preceded by John Buchan’s admiral 
Robert of Paris (1832), in the year of his Life (1932). See also Scotfs Journal pH 
death. The first period established the Tait (1939, &c.). O. Elton’s study ASiin^ 
historical novel based, in Scott’s case, on of English Literature, 1780-1830, chan 
religious dissension and the clash of races is excellent. Georg Brandes, Main Currem 
English and Scottish, Highland and Lowland, in 19th Century Literature (trans. 1905^ 
his aim being to illustrate manners but also started a school of denigration (which E M 
to soften animosities. In Guy Mannering Forster encouraged). ‘ ' 

first appear his great character creations of (27) William. See Stowell. 
the humorous sort, but Heart of Midlothian (28) William Bell. See Scott (4), 

and Old Mortality divide the honours. The (29) Winfield (1786-1866), American sol- 

Bride of Lammermoor the stark outlines dier, born near Petersburg, Virginia was 
of the ballad. His Scottish vein exhausted, admitted to the bar in 1807,’but obtained a 
he turned to the Middle Ages in Ivanhoe, the commission as artillery captain in 1808 As 
scene of which is now England. With The major-general, he framed the ‘ General 
Monastery and The Abbot he moved to Regulations’ and introduced French tactics 

Reformation times, where he showed a and helped (1839) to settle the disputed 

respect for what was venerable in the ancient boundary line of Maine and New Brunswick 

church which might have been predicted He succeeded to the chief command of the 
from his harshness to the covenanters in Old army in 1841. He took Vera Cruz, March 26 

Mortality, This group is distinguished by its 1847, put Santa Ana to flight, and entered 

portrait-gallery of queens and princes. The the Mexican capital in triumph, September 

highlights in the last period arc Woodstock 14. Unsuccessful Whig candidate for the 

(1826), not quite successful, and The Fair presidency (1852), he retained nominal 

Maid of Perth (1828), wdiere again the ballad command of the army until October 1861 

motif appears. Modem taste may reject See his Memoirs (1864) and the Life by 
much in the verse romances (not however the M. J. Wright (1894). 

introductions to Marmion with their playful SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, (1) Charles Kenneth 
charm or patriotic ardour), but it does not Michael (1889-1930), British translator into 
reject the fine lyrics scattered throughout English of Proust, Stendhal, Pirandello, &c., 
the novels. Here also he worked best on was educated at Winchester and Edinburgh 

a traditional or ballad theme, as in Proud University, and was on the staff of r/?e 

Maisie, but Highland themes, as in The (1921-23). 

Pibroch and The Coronach equally called (2) Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 
forth his lyric powers. We say nothing of his (1836-1916), Scottish engineer and administ- 
immense labours for the publishers, much of rator, had a great hand in Egyptian irrigation, 
it what we would call hack work—the and in 1892-1902 was under-secretary for 

editions of Dryden (1808); of Swift (1814); Scotland. See Life by M. A. Hollings (1917). 
tho, Life of Napoleon (1827), &c. The Tales SCOTUS. See Duns, Erigena, Marianxjs. 
of a Grandfather (1828-30), however, keeps SCRIABIN, Alexander, skryah'byin (1872- 
ils charm, and his three letters ‘ from Malachi 1915), Russian composer and pianist, born at 
Malagrovother ’ (1826), are remembered for Moscow, studied at the conservatoire with 
their patriotic assertion of Scottish interests. Rachmaninov and Medtner and was profes- 
Scott has been criticized on the grounds of sor of the Pianoforte (1898-1904). His 
diction and also for his lack of ideas. The compositions include three symphonies, 
language of his verse romances is often trite, two tone poems, ten sonatas, studies and 
due partly to hurry of compQsition, and the preludes. His piano music is technically 
more romantic or fabricated manner in his highly original, but he increasingly relied on 
novels is too often tinged with ‘ tusherie extra-musical factors and applied religion, 
In dialogue his gentle-foik (especially in love occultism (and even light) in Prometheus B.n6. 
scenes) tend to be affected, but there are other tone poems. See study by A. E. Hull 
many shades here—nobody, for example, (1916). 

would charge the talk in the noble last scenes SCRIBE, Augustin Eugene, skreeh (1791- 
of Redgauntlet with affectation, and all are 1861), French dramatist, born in Paris, 'was 
agreed that the talk of his more humble intended for the law. After 1816 liis prodne- 
characters is in character. As for lack of tions became so popular that he established 
ideas (Mr E. M. Forster’s cornplaint), Scott’s a type of theatre workshop in which numerous 
acceptance of his world and its conventions collaborateurs worked under his supervision 
ruled that out. The charge that he patronized turning out plays by ‘mass-production’ 
his peasants and fisher-folk hardly holds, methods. His plots are interesting and his 
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dialogue light and sparkling, if in modem eyes 
highly artificial. The best known are Le Verve 
d'eau (1840), Adrienne Lecouvreur (1848), 
Batailie des dames (1851), See. Scribe also 
wrote novels and composed the libretti for 
sixty operas, including Masanielio, Fra 
JDiavoio, Robert le Diable, Les Huguenots, Le 
Frophete, and UAfricaine. See Life by 
Legouve (1874), and study by N. C. Arvin 
(1924). 

SCEIBLERUS. See Arbuthnot. 

SCRIBNER, Charles (1821-71), American 
publisher, bom in New York, graduated at 
Princeton in 1840, and in 1846 founded with 
Isaac Baker the New York publishing firm 
bearing his name. ScribneFs Magazine dates 
from 1887. His three sons continued the 
business. 

SCRIPFS. Family of American newspaper 
publishers: James Edmund (1835—1906), born 
in London, was the founder of the Detroit 
Evening News. He was associated with his 
half-brother, Edward Wyilis (1854-1926), in 
the foundation of many newspapers, notably 
at St Louis and Cleveland. His sister, EOeo 
Browning (1836-1932), born in London, 
served on many of the family newspapers. 
The family interest passed to Robert Paine 
(1895-1938), Edward’s son. The Scripps 
were first in the field of syndicated material 
with the Newspaper Enterprises Association 
(1902). 

SCROGCS, Sir William (1623-83), English 
judge, born at Deddington, Oxfordshire, 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench from 1678, 
was notorious for cruelty and partiality 
during the ‘ Popish Plot ’ trials (see Oates). 
In 1680 he was impeached, but removed from 
office by the king on a pension. 

SCROPE, skroop, a north of England family 
that produced Richard le Scrope, chancellor 
in 1378 and 1381-82; Richard le Scropc 
(c. 1350-1405), archbishop of York, be¬ 
headed for conspiracy against Henry IV; 
and Henry Lord Scrope, warden of the West 
Marches under Queen Elizabeth. 

SCUDDER, (1) Horace Elisha (1862-1902), 
American storyteller, biographer, historian, 
editor. See., was born at Boston, Mass. 

(2) Janet (1873- ), American sculptor, 

known for her statues of children and her 
sculptured fountains. 

(3) Samoel Hubbard (1837-1911), American 
entomologist, an authority on fossil insects, 
also wrote on the Orthoptera and Lepidoptera. 

SCUD'K'R.Y, skii-day-ree, (1) Georges de(1601- 
1667), French writer, brother of (2), born at 
Le Havre, after a brief military career wrote 
a number of plays, which achieved some 
success. In 1637 his Observations sur le Cld 
led to a controversy with Corneille. He later 
wrote novels and had some small share in his 
sister’s works, which first appeared under his 
name. 

(2) Madeleine de (1608-1701), French 
novelist, sister of (1), was left an orphan at six, 
came to Paris c. 1630 and with her brother 
was accepted into the literary society of Mme 
de Rambouiliet’s salon. From 1644 to 1647 
she was in Marseilles with her brother. She 
had begun her literary career with the 
romance Ibrahim on Villustre Bassa (1641), 
but her most famous work was the ten- 

37 


Yolnm^ Artamine ou le Grand Cyrus (1649- 
1659), followed by Cldlie (1654-60). These 
highly artificial, ill-constructed pieces, over¬ 
laden with pointless dialogue, were popular 
at the court because of their sketches of and 
skits on public personages and because they 
served as a conversational manual for the 
parvenu. Louis NIV rewarded her with a 

MacDougall 

(1938) and G. Mongredien (1946). 
SEABORG, Glenn Theodore (1912- ), Ameri¬ 
can nuclear chemist and physicist, professor 
of Chemistry at Berkeley, California, since 
1945, helped to discover the transuranic 
elements plutonium (in 1940), americium and 
curium. By bombarding the last two with 
alpha rays he produced the elements berke- 
1mm and californium in 1950. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1951. 

SEABLFRY, Samuel (1729—96), American 
divine, born at Groton, Conn., graduated at 
Yale in 1748, studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
and received orders in England in 1753. 
Three years a missionary of the S.P.G., in 
1757 he became rector of Jamaica, Long 
Island, and in 1767 of Westchester, New 
York. Despite imprisonment for his loyalty 
to Britain which he maintained through the 
war of American Independence as a royalist 
army chaplain, he was elected first bishop 
of Connecticut in 1783, The Church of 
England refusing to consecrate him, three 
bishops of the Scottish episcopal church 
performed the ceremony at Aberdeen (1784). 
See Memoir by W. J. Seabury (1909). 
SEAGKAVE, Sir Henry O’Neal de Haiie, see'- 
(1896-1930), British racing driver, bom of 
Irish parentage at Baltimore, U.S.A., was 
educated at Eton and Sandhurst, served in 
the Royal Flying Corps and was wounded in 
1916, when he became technical secretary to 
the air-minister. A leading post-war racing 
driver, he helped to design the Sunbeam car, 
in which he broke the land speed record with 
a speed of 203-9 ni.p.h., raising this to 231 in 
1929, when he was knighted. He was killed 
in his boat Miss England on Lake Winder- 
mere, June 13, 1930, when on a trial run, 
during which he had surpassed the world 
motor-boat speed record. 

SEAMAN, Sir Owea, 1st Bart, (1861-1936), 
was educated at Shrewsbury and Clare 
College, Cambridge, became professor of 
Literature at Newcastle (1890), was Punch 
editor (1906-32). His parodies and vers de 
sociiti, which include Paulopostprandials 
(1883), In Cap and Bells (1889), From the 
Home Front (1918), &c., rank him with 
Calverley. 

SEARLE, set I, (1) Humphrey (1915- ), 
English composer, born in Oxford, studied 
at the Royal College of Music and in Vienna, 
became musical adviser to Sadlers’ Wells 
Ballet in 1951. He has written Twentieth 
Century Counterpoint, and a study of the 
music of Liszt. An exponent of the ‘ twelve 
note system he has composed three 
symphonies, a piano concerto and a trilogy 
of works for speaker and orchestra to words 


by Edith Sitwell and James Joyce. 

(2) Ronald William Fordham (1920- ), 
English artist, born in Cambridge. He 
served in World War II with the Royal 
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Engineers and the drawings he made during 
his three years’ imprisonment by the Japanese 
helped to establish his reputation as a 
serious artist. After the war he soon became 
widely known as the creator of the macabre 
schoolgirls of ‘ St Triiiians He joined the 
staff of Punch in 1956. 

SEBASTIAN, St (d. 28S), was a native of 
Narbonne, a captain of the praetorian guard, 
and secretly a Christian. Diocletian, hearing 
that he favoured Christians, ordered him to 
be slain. But the archers did not quite kill 
him; a woman named Irene nursed him 
back to life. When he upbraided the tyrant 
for his cruelty, Diocletian had him beaten to 
death with rods. 

SEBASTIAN (1554-78), king of Portugal, a 
grandson of the Emperor Charles V, fell in 
battle against the Moors at Alcazar in 
Algeria; but soon doubt was thrown upon 
his death, and impostors began to crop up- 
first in 1584 a son of a potter; then Matheus 
Alvares, a sort of brigand-insurgent; in 1594 
a Spanish cook; then one Catizzone, a 
Calabrian, hanged in 1603. The popular 
belief that Sebastian would come again 
revived in 1807-08 during the French 
occupation, and again in 1838 in Brazil. See 
Life by A. Figueiredo (1925). 

SEBASTIANI, Francois Horace Basticii, 
Count, say-bast-ya-nee (1772“185I), French 
soldier and diplomat, born near Bastia in 
Corsica, became one of Napoleon’s most 
devoted partisans. He fought at Marengo, 
was wounded at Austcriitz, twice undertook 
missions to Turkey (1802-06), commanded 
an army corps in Spain, and distinguished 
himself in the Russian campaign (1812) and 
at Leipzig. He joined Napoleon on his 
return from Elba, but after 1830 was twice in 
the ministry, and was ambassador at Naples 
and London. He was made marshal of 
France in 1840. 

SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO. Sec Piombo. 
SEBILLOT, Paul, say-hee-yd (1843-1918), 
French folklorist, born at Matignon, Cotes- 
du-Nord, abandoned law for painting, and 
from 1870 to 1883 exhibited in the Salon. Fie 
then held a post in the ministry of Public 
Works, became Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour in 1889, and devoting himself to the 
study of Breton folk-tales, published the 
standard work Le Folklore de France (1907), 
See. 

SECCHI, Angelo, sek-kee (1818-78), Italian 
astronomer, born at Reggio and trained as 
a Jesuit, became professor of Physics at 
Washington, U.S., and in 1849 director of the 
observatory at the CoUegio Romano. He 
originated classification of stars by spectrum 
analysis. 

SECJ^NDORFF, (1) Friedrich Heinrich 
(1673-1763), Austrian soldier and diplomat, 
nephew of (2), defeated the French at Klausen 
(1735) and fought in the Bavarian army during 
the war of the Austrian succession* 

(2) Veit Ludwig von (1626-92), German 
statesman, uncle of (I), served the princes of 
Saxony and Brandenburg, was chancellor of 
the University of Halle, and wrote a Latin 
compendium of church history (1664) and 
a work De Lutheranismo (1688). 
SEDGWICK, (1) Adam (1785—1873), English 


geologist, born at Dent, fifth wranou.. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1808 becam! 
a tellow in 1810, Woodwardiaii proW^f 
Geology in 1818, a canon of No’-wirh ° 
1834, and vice-master oflYinity in I 847 Vf, 
best work was on British Palaeozoic 
(1854); with Murchison he studied the Ain! 
and the^Lakc District. He strongly ^ 
Darwin s Origin oj Species. See hisUfe S 
Letters by Clark and Hughes (1890) 

(2) Anne Douglas (1873-1935), Wican 
novelist, born at Englewood, New JersTv 
studied painting in Paris and influenced bv 
Henry James wrote Xante (1911) Til 
Encounter (1914), Dark Hester (1929) &c 
and volumes of short stories. See her auto 
biographical Portrait in Letters, ed bv her 
husband, B. do Sclincoiirt (1936). 

SEDLEY, Sir CliiirSes (1639-1701), English 
courtier and poet, born probably in London 
was notorious at court for debauchery and 
wiL He joined William HI at the Revolution 
out of gratitude to James, who had seduced 
Ills daughter and made her Countess of 
Dorchester. ‘ Since his Majesty has made 
my daughter a countess’ said he, ‘it is fit I 
should do all 1 can to make his daughter a 
queen.’ He is remembered less for his plays— 
The Mulberry Garden, Antony and Cleopatra 
BeUmnira —than for a few songs and vers de 
socidtd. See study (1927) by V. de Sola 
Pinto, who also edited the Works (\91'd>). 

SEEBOHM, Frederic (1833-1912), English 
historian, was called to the bar in 1856, but 
became partner in a bank at Hitchin. He 
was author ofT/rc Ooeford Reformers of 1498 
(1867), The English Village Community 
&c. His brother, Henry (1832-95), was 
ornithologist and traveller in Greece, Asia 
Minor, Norway, Siberia, &c. 

SEEFRIED, Irnigard, zay'freet (1919- ), 
Austrian soprano, born in Kongetried, 
Germany, famed for her performances with 
Vienna State Opera, especially in the operas 
of Mozart and Richard Strauss. 

SEELEY, Sir John Robert (1834-95), English 
historian, third son of the publisher, Robert 
Benton Seeley (1798-1886), He was educated 
at the City of London School and at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, was bracketed with 
three others as senior classic in 1857, and 
next year was elected a fellow of his college. 
In 1863 he became professor of Latin in 
University College, London, in 1869 of 
Modern History at Cambridge. His Ecce 
Homo (1865), a popular Life of Christ, 
caused much controversy in religious circles. 
Other works include the authoritative Life 
and Times of Stein (1874) and The Expansion of 
England (1883). He was knighted in 1894. 
See memoir by Prothero prefixed to Seeley’s 
Growth of British Policy (1895). 

SEELIGER, Hugo, zay'- (1849-1924), German 
astronomer, born at Bielitz, professor of 
Astronomy at Munich, is best known for his 
work on star distribution and liis theory for 
the birth of a nova. 

SEFSTE<DM,NiIs Gabriel (1787-1854), Swed¬ 
ish physician and chemist, in 1831 discovered 
the element vanadium in a specimen of soft 
iron. 

SEGONZAC, Aiidr6 Dunoyer de, si-gd-zac 
(1884- ), French painter and engraver. 
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born at Boussy-Saint-Antoine. He was 
influenced by Courbet and Corot, and 
produced many delicate water-colour land¬ 
scapes, etchings and illustrations (e.g. for the 
Georgies^ 1947). His series of engravings of 
Beaches was published in 1935, and his work 
is represented in the Musee d’Art Moderne, 

SEGOVIA, Andres, se-gd'vee-a (1893- ), 

Spanish guitarist, born in Limares. In¬ 
fluenced by the Spanish nationalist com¬ 
posers, he has evolved a revolutionary guitar 
technique permitting the performance of a 
wide range of music, and many modern 
composers have composed works for him. 
See monograph by Gavoty (1956). 

SEGRE, Emilio, seg'ray (1905- ), Italian- 
American physicist, a pupil of Fermi (q.v.), 
fled from the Mussolini regime to the U.S.A. 
and took American nationality in 1944, 
having already been on the staff of the 
■University of California for several years. 
He shared the 1959 Nobel prize v/ith Owen 
Chamberlain (q.v.) for researches on the 
anti-proton. 

SEGUIER, William, seg-yay (1771-1843), 
English artist, born in London of Huguenot 
descent, studied under George Morland, but 
abandoned painting for the art of the restorer 
and connoisseur, and helped George IV to 
gather together the Royal Collection. When 
the National Gallery was inaugurated, he 
became its first keeper. As superintendent 
of the British Institution, he was succeeded 
at his death by his brother John (1785-1856), 
also a painter and his partner in the picture- 
restoring business. 

SEGUR, say-giir, a French family, distin¬ 
guished in arms and letters, some of whose 
members were Huguenots. 

(1) Henri Francois, Comte de Segur (1689- 
1751), was a general in the war of the Austrian 
succ&ssi on. 

(2) the Marquis de Segur-Ponchat (1724- 
1801), son of (1), fought in the Seven Years’ 
War, and became marshal in 1783. 

(3) Louis Philippe, Comte de Segur d’Agues- 
seau (1753-1820), son of (2), ambassador at 
St Petersburg, was a great favourite with 
Catharine II,*~served in the American war of 
independence, and hailed the French revolu¬ 
tion. Among his writings (33 vols.) are La 
Politique de tons les cabinets de PEurope 
(1793), Bistoire de FrMiric-GuiUaume II 
(1800), &c. 

(4) Philippe Paul (1780-1873), son of (3), 
was a general of the first empire, and wrote a 
history (1824) of the Russian campaign of 
1812, Histoire de Russie et de Pierre le Grand 
(1829), &c. See Life by Taillandier(1875) and 
his Reminiscences (Eng. trans. 1895). 

(5) Pierre, French historian (1853-1916). 

(6) Sophie Rostopchine, Comtesse de 
Segur (1799-1874), author of Les Mimoires 
d'un dne and many other writings for the 
young. 

SEEBER, 21 '- (1905-60), Hungarian- 

born British composer, born at Budapest, 
studied there under Kodaly, and was a 
private music teacher (1925) and professor 
of Jazz (1928-33) at Hoch’s Conservatory at 
Frankfurt-am-Main. He settled in Britain 
in 1935 and in 1942 became a tutor at Morley 


College,^ London. He gained only belated 
reco^ition as a composer, with strong 
musical affiiiities to Bartok and Schonberg. 
His compositions include three string 
quartets, of which the second (1935) is the 
best known, other chamber works, piano 
music and songs and the Ulysses cantata 
(1946-47) based on Joyce’s novel. He was 
killed in a motor accident in South Africa. 

SEJANUS- See Tiberius. 

SELEORNE, (1) Roiiindel! Palmer, 1st Earl of 
(1812-95), English jurist and hymnologist, 
father of (2), born at Mixbury, Oxfordshire, 
was solicitor-general (1861), attorney-general 
(1863-66), but his dislike of Gladstone’s 
Irish Church policy delayed his promotion to 
lord chancellor (1872-74, 18S0-85). He 

reformed the judicators and wrote hymno- 
logical and liturgical studies. See his 
Memorials (1 898). 

(2) William Waldegrave Palmer, 2nd Earl of 
(1859-1942), English politician, son of (1), 
was under-secretary for the Colonies (1895- 
1900) first lord of the Admiralty (1900-05), 
high commissioner for S. Africa (1905-10), 
president of the Board of Agriculture (1915- 
1916), warden of Winchester (1920-25). 

(3) Roonddl Cecil Palmer, 3rd Earl of 

(1887- ), son of (2), was minister of 

works (1940-42) and minister of economic 
w'arfare (1942-45). 

SELDENj John (1584-1654), English historian 
and antiquary, bom a small farmer and 
minstrel’s son at Salvington near W^orthing, 
December 16, studied at Oxford for three 
years, and then studied law in London, where 
he acquired wealth, yet found time for 
profound and wide study. In 1610 appeared 
his Duello, or Single Combat’, his Titles of 
Honour (1614) is still an authority. Analecton 
Anglo-Britannicon (1615) dealt with the civil 
government of Britain previous to the Nor¬ 
man Conquest. In 1617 appeared his erudite 
work on the Syrian gods, De Diis Syriis. His 
History of Tithes (1618), demolishing their 
divine right, brought upon his head the 
fulminations of the clergy, and was suppressed 
by the Privy Council. In 1621 Selden was 
imprisoned for advising the parliament to 
repudiate King James’s doctrine that their 
privileges were originally royal grants; in 
1623 he was elected member for Lancaster. 
In 1628 he helped to draw up the Petition of 
Right, and the year after he was committed 
to the Tower with Eliot, Holies and the rest. 
In 1635 he dedicated to the king his Mare 
Clausum (an answer to the Mare Liberum of 
Grotius and the Dutch claims to fish off the 
British coasts). In 1640 he entered the Long 
Parliament for Oxford University, and 
opposed the policy that led to the expulsion 
of the bishops from the House of Lords and 
finally to the abolition of Episcopacy. He 
took no direct part in the impeachment of 
Strafford and voted against the Attainder 
Bill, and had no share in Laud’s prosecution. 
He sat as a lay-member in the Westminster 
Assembly (1643), and was appointed keeper 
of the records in the Tower and (1644) an 
Admiralty commissioner. In 1646 he 
subscribed the Covenant, and in 1647 
parliament voted him £5000. In 1647 he was 
appointed a university visitor, and sought to 
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moderate the fanaticism of his colleagues. 
After the execution of Charles I, of which he 
disapproved, he took little share in public 
matters. He was buried in the Temple 
Church, He had also written in Latin boolcs 
the Arundel Marbles (1624) and on 


Hebrew law (1634-50), besides posthumous 
tracts and treatises, of which the _ most 
valuable is his Table-talk (1689). See Singer s 
biographical preface to his works 1726), 
Aikin’s Lives of Selden and Ushei 
G. W. Johnson’s Memoir (1835), a^^d S. H. 
Reynolds’s introduction to his edition ot the 
Table-talk (Oxford 1892). ^ ^ 

SELEUCUS, the name of six kings of the 
Seleucidae, the dynasty to whom fell that 
portion of Alexander the Great s Asiatic 
conquests which included Syria, part of Asia 
Minor, Persia, Bactria, &c. See Antiochus. 

Seleucus I, surnamed Nicator (c. 

B.C.), Macedonian general under Alexander 
the Great, obtained Babylonia, to which he 
added Susiana, Media and Asia Minor, but 
was assassinated in 280 b.c. He founded 
Greek and Macedonian colonies, and also 
built Antioch, Seleucia on the Tigris, &c. 

Seleucus 11, surnamed Callinicus (c. 247- 
226 B.C.), son of Antiochus 11, was beset by 
Ptolemy of Egypt, his own half-brother, and 
the Parthians and lost Asia Minor and 
p3.rthi3. 

SELFRIDGE, Harry Gordon (1858_?“1947), 
British merchant, born at Ripon, Wiscoi’^in. 
Educated privately, lie joined a trading lirm 
in Chicago, brought into the business new 
ideas and great organizing ability, and m lo92 
was made a junior partner. While visiting 
London in 1906 he bought a site in Oxford 
Street, and built upon it the large store, 
opened in March 1909, which bears his name. 
He took British nationality in 1937. See Life 
by R. Pound (1960). u 

SELIM. The name of three sultans ot 
Turkey * 

Selim I (1467-1520), in 1512 dethroned his 
father, Bajazet II, and caused him, his own 
brothers, and nephews to be put to death. 
In 1514 he declared war against Persia, and 
took Diarbekir and Kurdistan. He con¬ 
quered in 1517 Egypt, Syria and the Hej^, 
with Medina and Mecca; won from the 
Abbaside calif at Cairo the headship of the 
Mohammedan world; chastized the insolence 
of the Janizaries; sought to improve the 
condition of the peoples he had conquered; 
and cultivated the poetic art. He was 
succeeded by his son, Soliman the Magni¬ 
ficent. , , , ^ 

Selim H (1524-74), a degraded sot, suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Soliman, in 1566; he 
owed whatever renown belongs to his reign 
to his father’s old statesmen and generals. 
Arabia was conquered in 1570, Cyprus in 
1571, but the Turkish fleet was annihilated 
by Don John of Austria in 1571 off Lep nto. 
During this reign occurred the first collision 
of Turks with Russians; three-fourths of the 
Turkish army were lost in the Astrakhan 
expedition. 

Selim HI (1761-1807), succeeding his 
brother in 1789, prosecuted the war with 
Russia; but the Austrians joined the Rus¬ 
sians, and Belgrade surrendered to them, 


while the Russians took Bucharest, Bender 
Akcrman and Ismail. Kumberless reforms 
were projected; but the people were hardly 
prepared for them, and Selim’s projects cost 
him his throne and life. 

SELKIRK, (1) Alexander or Alexander Selcraig 
(1676-1721), Scottish sailor, whose story ii 
supposed to have suggested the Robinson 
Crusoe of Defoe, was a native of Largo in 
Fife. After getting into several scrapes at 
home, in his twenty-eighth year he joined the 
South Sea buccaneers. In 1704 he quarrelled 
with his captain, and at his own request was 
put ashore on Juan Ferndndez. Having lived 
alone here four years and four months, he 
was at last taken ofi' by Thomas Dover (q.v,). 

He returned to Largo in 1712, and at his 
death was a lieutenant on a man-of-war. 
See Life by Howell (1829). 

(2) J. B., pseud, of James Brovm (1832- 
1904), Scottish poet, born in Galashiels but 
a lifelong dweller in Selkirk. Besides poems 
(1869, &c.) he published two prose volumes. 

(3) Thomas Douglas, Sth Earl of (1771- 
1820), Scottish colonizer, settled emigrants 
from the Scottish Highlands in Prince 
Edward Island (1803) and in the Red River 
Valley, Manitoba, although twice evicted by 
the Northwest Fur Company (1815-16). 
Sec his Diary, 1803-04 (Toronto 1958), and 
account of his work by C. Martin (1916). 

SELLAR, William Young (1825-90), born near 
Golspie, was educated at Edinburgh Aca¬ 
demy, Glasgow University and Balliol, 
graduating with a classical first. He filled for 
four years (1859-63) the Greek chair at St 
Andrews, and was then elected to the Latin 
chair at Edinburgh. He made his name 
widely known by his brilliant Roman Poets 
of the Republic (1863 ; enlarged 1881), which 
was followed by The Roman Poets of the 
Augustan Age—Virgil (1877) and Horace and 
the Elegiac Poets (1892), the latter edited by 
his nephew, Andrew Lang, with memoir. 
SELLON, Priscilla Lydia (1821-76), English 
founder in 1849 at Plymouth of the second 
Anglican sisterhood, its spiritual director 
Dr Pusey. See Life by T. J. Williams 
0950). , 

SELOUS, Frederick Courtenay, se-loos (1851- 
1917), English explorer and big-game hunter, 
born in London, first visited South Africa in 
1871. He wrote A Hunter’s Wanderings in 
Africa (1881), Travel and Adventure in South- 
east Africa, &c., fought in Matabeleland 
(1893, 1895), and in 1916 won the D.S.O. and 
fell in action in East Africa. See Life by 
J. G. Millais (1918). _ ^ ^ . 

SELWYN, (1) George ( 1719 - 91 ), English wit, 
was educated, at Eton and Hertford College, 
Oxford, whence, after making the grand tour, 
he was expelled (1745) for a blasphemous 
travesty of the Eucharist. He 
parliament in 1747, and sided generally with 
the court party. At Paris he had the entree 
of the best society, whilst among his lahmates 
were the Duke of Queensberry, Horace 

’Si lS”.; ks (fes 

divine, born at Hampstead, was ^ucated at 
Eton and St John’s College, Cambridge, 
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where he rowed in the first iiniversity boat- 
race (1829), and graduated second classic in 
1831. In 1841, then curate of Windsor, he 
was consecrated first and only Bishop of 
Kew Zealand and Melanesia. In 1867 he 
was appointed Bishop of Lichfield, where 
upon his initiative the first Diocesan Con¬ 
ference in which the laity w^ere duly represen¬ 
ted met in 1868. Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
was founded (1882) in his memory. See 
Lives by Tucker (2 vols. 1879) and Curteis 
(1889). His son, John Richardson (1844-98), 
was Bishop of Melanesia 1877, and Master of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge. 

SEl^NOV, Nikolai, sem-yo'nof (1896- ), 

Russian scientist, bom at Saratov, graduated 
at Petrograd in 1917 and after a spell on 
the staff of Leningrad Physical Technical 
Institute (1920-31) joined the Institute of 
Chemical Physics of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, later being made its director* An 
expert in molecular physics he carried out 
important research on chain-reactions, for 
which he was awarded the Nobel prize, 
jointly with Hinshelwood (q.v.), in 1956. 
SEMIRAMIS, -mir'- (9th cent b.c.), wife of 
Ninus, with whom she is supposed to have 
founded Nineveh. The historical germ of the 
story seems to be the three years regency of 
Sammu-ramat (811-808 b.c.), widow of 

Shamshi-Adad V, but the details are legen¬ 
dary, derived from Ctesias and the Creek 
historians, with elements of the Astarte myth. 
See Lenormant La Ldgende de Sdmiramis 
(1873). 

SEMLER, Johann Salomo (1725-91), German 
theologian, born at Saalfeld, in 1752 became 
professor of Theology at Halle. He exercised 
a profound influence as pioneer of the histori¬ 
cal method in Biblical Criticism. He was 
distinctively a rationalist, but he sincerely 
believed in revelation. In insisting on the 
distinction of the Jewish and Pauline types 
of Christianity he anticipated the Tubingen 
school. See his Autobiography (1781-82) 
and W. Nigg, Die Kirchengeschichtsschrei-^ 
bung (1934). 

SEjyBMEL^^ISS, Ignaz Philipp, zem'^l-vjs 
(1818-65), Hungarian obstetrician, born at 
Budapest, studied there and at Vienna. 
Appalled by the heavy death-rate in the 
Vienna maternity hospital where he worked, 
he introduced antiseptics. The death-rate 
fell from 12% to li%, but his superiors 
would not accept his conclusions and he was 
compelled to leave Vienna and return to Pest. 
He contracted septicaemia in a finger and 
died in a mental hospital near Vienna from 
the disease he had spent his life in combating. 
See Life by W. J. Sinclair (1909), and F. G. 
Slaughter, Immortal Magyar {\950). 
SEM^ffiS, Raphael,(1809-77), American 
sailor, commander of the Confederate States 
cruiser Alabama, entered the U.S. navy in 
1826, but was called to the bar. He served 
again during the Mexican war, and in 1858 
was made secretary to the Lighthouse Board. 
On the outbreak of the civil war he first 
commanded the Sumter; then, taking over 
the Alabama at the Azores (August 24, 1862), 
proceeded to capture 65 vessels, nearly all of 
which were sunk or burned, and to destroy 
property estimated at $6,000,000. But it was 


by the heavy insurance for war-risks, and 
still more by the difficulty in getting freights, 
that the Alabamans career caused almost 
incalculable injury to the U.S. marine. On 
June 19, 1864, the Alabama was sunk in 
action off Cherbourg by the U.S. cruiser 
Kearsarge; but its commander escaped. 
Later he edited a paper, was a professor, and 
practised law in Mobile. He wrote several 
books on service afloat. See Arthur Sinclair, 
Two Years on the Alabama (1896). 

SEMPER, (1) Gottfried (1803-73), German 
architect born in Hamburg, deserted law for 
architecture and travelled in France, Italy and 
Greece. In 1834 he w'as appointed professor 
at Dresden, but his part in the revolution of 
1848 compelled him to flee to England, 
where he designed the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. He eventually settled in Vienna, 
where the Burgtheater, the imperial palace 
and two museums, as well as the art gallery 
and railway station at Dresden, testify to his 
adaptation of the Italian renaissance style. 
See Monograph by C. Lipsius (1880). 

(2) Karl (1832-93), German naturalist, 
born at Altona, studied at Kiel, Hanover and 
Wurzburg, and, after travelling in the 
Philippines and South Sea Islands, became in 
1868 professor of Zoology at Wurzburg. He 
wrote on the Philippines, on several problems 
of comparative anatomy, and The Natural 
Conditions of Existence as they affect Animal 
Life (trans. 1880). 

SEMFILL, (1) Francis (16167-1682), Scottish 
minor poet, son of (3), author of The Banish- 
ment of P over tie. 

(2) Robert (15307-1595), Scottish author of 
witty ballads full of coarse vigour such as The 
Legend of a Lymaris Life and Sege of the 
Castel of Edinburgh. He was an enemy of 
Queen Mary and wrote satirical reformation 
broadsides such as the Life of the Tulchene 
Bishop of St Andrews. 

(3) Robert (15957-1665?), father of (1). He 
revived the methods of the Scottish Makaris 
and set the fashion for future vernacular 
elegies. He wrote Habhie Simson, The 
Blythesome Bridal (also attributed to (1)), 
and, possibly, Maggie Lauder. 

SEN, Kesbuh Chunder (1838-84), Indian 
religious reformer, a native of Bengal, about 
1858 was attracted by the Brahma Samaj (see 
Rammohun Roy), and in 1866 founded the 
more liberal ‘ Brahma Samaj of India He 
visited England in 1870. In 1878 a schism 
broke out in his church, caused largely by his 
autocratic temper; and his last years brought 
disappointment. See Max-Miilleris Bio¬ 
graphical Essay sflSS4). 

SENANCOUR, Etienne Flvert de, say-nd-koor 
(1770-1846), French author, born in Paris. 
After nine years in Switzerland, he returned 
to Paris about 1798. His fame rests securely 
on three books: Reveries sur la nature 
primitive de Vhomme (1799), Obermann 
(1804) and Libres Meditations d’un solitaire 
inconnu. In the first we see the student of 
Rousseau weighed down by the dogma of 
necessity- In Obermann the atheism and 
dogmatic fatalism of the Reveries have given 
place to universal doubt no less overwhelm¬ 
ing. Nowhere is the desolating ‘ mal du 
siecle ‘ more effectively expressed than in this 
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book, which is yet completely original in its 
delicate feeling for nature, and its melancholy 
eloquence. The influence of Goethe’s 
Werther is persistent in his work. Scnancour, 
neglected in his day, found fit audience in 
George Sand, Sainte-Beuve and Matthew 
Arnold. 

SENDERENS, Jean Baptiste (1856-1937), 
French chemist, born at Barbachen, Hautes- 
Pyren^es, with Sabatier discovered the 
hydrogenation of oils by catalysis in 1899. 
SENEBIER, Jean, se-ne-byay_ (1742-1809), 
Swiss pastor, chemist and librarian in Geneva, 
in 1782 first demonstrated the basic principle 
of photosynthesis. 

SENECA, sen'e-ka, (1) Lucies (or Marcos) 
Annaeus, called ‘ the Elder * (c. 55 b.c.-c. a.d. 
40), Roman rhetorician, father of (2), born at 
Cordova, Spain. Besides a history of Rome, 
now lost, he wrote Oratonnn el Rhetonim 
Sentetitiae, Divisiones^ Colores Cotitroversiae 
(partly lost) and Suasoriac. His other sons 
were M. Annaeus Novatus and by adoption 

L. lunius Gallio (of the Acts xviii. 12); also 

M. Annaeus Mela, father of Lucan, the poet. 

(2) Lucios Annaeus, called ‘ the younger ’ 

{c. 5 B.c.-A-D. 65), Roman philosopher and 
statesman, son of (1), born in Cordova, 
Spain, and educated for the bar in Rome. 
After years of devotion to philosophy and 
rhetoric, he entered the Curia, but in a.d. 41 
lost the favour he had won with Claudius by 
getting involved in a stale-trial and was 
banished to Corsica, whence he returned 
after eight years. Entrusted by Agrippina 
with the education of her son Nero, he 
acquired over the youth a strong and salutary 
influence, and by Nero (now emperor) was 
made consul in a.d. 57. His high moral aims 
gradually incurred the aversion of the 
emperor, and he withdrew from public life. 
An attempt by Nero to poison him having 
failed, he was drawn into the Pisonian 
conspiracy, accused, and condemned. Left 
free to choose his mode of death, he elected 
to open his veins, a.d. 65. In philosophy he 
inclined to the Stoic system, with Epicurean 
modifications. He employed an epigram¬ 
matic style, which despite his moralizing 
lacked depth. His writings include De Ira, 
De Consolatiom, De Providentla, De Animi 
Tranquillitate, De Constantia Sapientis, De 
dementia, De Brevitate Vitae, De Vita Beata, 
De Otio aut Secessu Sapientis, De Beneficiis, 
Epistolae ad Lucilium, Apocolocyntosis (a 
scathing satire on the Emperor Claudius) and 
Quaestiones Naturales. Seneca was also a 
poet, if we may accept as his the epigrams and 
the eight tragedies {Hercules Fiirens, Thyestes, 
Phaedra, Oedipus, Troades, Medea, Agamem¬ 
non, Hercules Oetaeus^ and part of a Thebais) 
usually comprised among his opera omnia. 
The publication of the Tenne Tragedies in 1581 
was important in the evolution of Elizabethan 
drama, which took from it the five-act 
division, as well as the horrors and the 
rhetoric. See C. W. Barlow, Seneca’s 
Correspondence with St Paul (1938) and T. S. 
Eliot, Selected Essays (1932). 

SENEFELDER, Aloys, za/ni-fei-der (1771- 
1834), Bavarian inventor, born in Prague, 
and successively actor, author and printer, 
about 1796 invented lithography, and after 


various trials in 1806 opened an establislimf.nf 
of his own in Munich, where he died 
SENIOR, Nassau William (1790-1864) En? 
lish economist and ‘ prince of interviewers’ 
born at Compton Beauchamp, Berks wh 
educated at Eton and Magdalen ColW 
Oxford. In 1819 he was called to the bar- 
in 1825-30, and again in 1847-62 was 
professor of Political Economy at Oxford- 
in 1832 was appointed a poor-law com’ 
missioncr; and in 1836-53 was a master in 
chancery. He stressed the importance of the 
last hour’s work in the cotton factories and 
opposed the Trade Unions. His publications 
include On the Cost of Obtaining Monev 
(1830), Value of Money (1840), as well as 
many biographical and critical essays. See 
study by S. L. Levy (1928). 
SENNACHERIB, -nak'- (d. 681 b.c.), king of 
Assyria, succeeded his father, Sargon, in 
705 B.c. He invaded Judaea and besieged 
Hezekiah in Jerusalem. His great achieve¬ 
ment was the rebuilding of Nineveh, and the 
making of the embankment of the Tigris, 
canals, water-courses, &c. He was slain hy 
one of his sons. 

SENUSRIT. Sec Sesostris. 

SEPOLVEDA, Juan Gioes de (1490-1574), 
Spanish historian, born near Cdrdoba,became 
historiographer to Charles V, preceptor to the 
future Philip II, and a canon of Salamanca. 
He was a champion of humanism. His Latin 
works include histories of Charles V and 
Philip II, a Life of Albornoz, and a History 
o/ Spain in the New World. 

SEQUARD. Sec Brown-Sequard. 
SEQUOYAH, se~kwoy'e or George Guess 
(c. 1770-1843), American half-Cherokee 

scholar, who in 1826 invented a Cherokee 
syllabary of eighty-five characters. His name 
was given to a genus of giant coniferous trees 
(Sequoia) and to a national park. See Life 
by G. E. Foster (1886). 

SERAO, Matilde, say-rah'o (1856-1927), 
Italian novelist, was born at Patras in Greece, 
the daughter of an Italian political refugee 
and a Greek, and in 1880 she married 
Edoardo Scarfoglio, editor of a Neapolitan 
paper. Her talcs, mostly of Neapolitan life, 
include Cuore Infenno, Fantasia, Le Leggende 
Napoiitane, Riccardo Joanna, AIT Erta 
Sentinelia, II Paese di Cuccagna. See Life by 
R. Garzia (1916), 

SERF, St, a Scottish saint who founded the 
church of Culross between 697 and 706, but 
who yet figures in the legend of St Kentigem 
(q.v.). 

SERGEYEV-TSENSKY, Sergey (1875-1958), 
Russian novelist, born in Tambov province, 
from a Dostoevskian passion for morbid 
characterization, as in The Tundra (1902), 
developed greater simplicity of style and 
social sense in the massive ten-volume novel 
sequence. Transfiguration (1914-40), which 
won him the Stalin prize in 1942. 
SERRANO, Francisco, Duke de la Torre, 
ser-rah'nd (1810-85), Spanish statesman, 
fought against the Carlists and, nominally 
a liberal, favoured by Isabella, played a 
conspicuous part in various ministn^. 
Banished in 1866, he in 1868 drove out the 
queen, and was regent until the accession 
of Amadeus of Savoy (1870), He waged 
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successful war against the Carlists in 1872 and 
1874; and again regent (1874), resigned the 
nower into the hands of Aifonso XiL See 
Life by Marques de Villa-Urrutia (1932). 

SERRES, Olivia. See Olive (Princess). 

SERTORIUS, Qointas (123-72 b.c.), Roman 
soldier, born in Nursia in the Sabine country, 
fought with Marius in Gaul (102 b.c.), 
supported him against Sulla, then led an 
adventurous life in Spain, where he headed a 
successful rising of natives and Roman 
refugees, holding out against Sulla’s com¬ 
manders for eight years till he was assassi¬ 
nated. See Life by A. Schiilten (1926). 

SERTtjRNER, Friedrich Wilhelm Adam 
(1783-1841), German chemist, born at 
Neuhaus near Paderborn, in 1805 isolated 
morphine from opium and proved that 
organic bases contained nitrogen. 

SERVETUS, Michael, -vay'- (1511-53), 
Spanish theologian and physician, born at 
Tudela, who v/orked largely in France and 
Switzerland. In De Tnnitatis Erroribiis 
(1531) he denied the Trinity; he escaped the 
Inquisition but was burnt by Calvin at 
Geneva for heresy. He studied medicine at 
Paris and discovered the pulmonary circula¬ 
tion of the blood. See Life by W. Osier 
(1910), and E. M. Wilson, A History of 
Unitarianism (1 945). 

SERVICE, Robert William (1874-1958), 
English-born Canadian poet, born at Preston, 
went to Canada, travelled as a reporter for the 
Toronto Star, served as ambulance driver in 
the First World War and wrote popular verse, 
such as Rhymes of a Rolling Stone (1912), 
Rhymes of a Red Cross Man (1916) and The 
Shooting of Dajigerous Dan McGrew. He 
also wrote novels, of which Ploughman of the 
Moon (1945) and Harper of Heaven (1948) 
are autobiographical. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS (578-534 B.c.), 6th king 
of Rome, distributed all freeholders (for 
military purposes primarily) into tribes, 
classes and centuries, making property, not 
birth, the standard of citizenship. His 
reforms provoked patrician jealousy, and he 
was assassinated. 

SESOSTRIS, or Seousrit, according to Greek 
legend an Egyptian monarch who invaded 
Libya, Arabia, Thrace and Scythia, subdued 
Ethiopia, placed a fleet on the Red Sea, and 
extended his dominions to India, but was 
possibly Sesostris I (c. 1980-1935 B.c.), II 
(c. 1906-1887 B.c.) and IH (c. 1887-1849 b.c.) 
compounded into one heroic figure. 

SESSIONS, Roger (1896- ), American 

composer, born in Brooklyn, New York, 
studied under Ernest Bloch. From 1925 to 
1933 he was in Europe, but later taught in the 
United States, becoming professor of Music 
at the University of California in 1945. His 
compositions include four symphonies, a 
violin concerto, piano and chamber music 
and a one-act opera to the text of Bertold 
Brecht's The Trial of Lucullus; he wrote a 
text-book on modern harmony. 

SETTLE, Elkanah (1648-1724), English 
dramatist, born at Dunstable, went from 
Oxford to London to make a living by his 
pen. In 1671 he made a hit by his tragedy of 
Cambyses. To annoy Dry den, Rochester 
got his Empress of Morocco played at White¬ 


hall by the court lords and ladles. In Absalom 
and Achitophel Dryden scourged ‘ Doeg ’ 
with his scorn, and Settle speedily relapsed 
into obscurity. In 1718 he was admitted to 
the Charterhouse. 

SEURAT, Georges Pierre, sce-rah (1859-91), 
French artist, born in Paris. He studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In 1883 he 
painted Une Baignade (in the Tate Gallery, 
London) and in 1885-86 the famous Vn 
Dimanche d'ete a la Grande Jatte (at Chicago). 
All his works were painted according to his 
divisionist method, called by the critics 
pointillist, the entire picture being composed 
of tiny rectangles of pure colour, which 
merge together when viewed from a distance. 
The composition was also constructed 
architecturally according to scientific prin¬ 
ciples. His colour theories, inspired by the 
works of Chevreul and C. Henry, influenced 
Signac, Pissarro, Degas and Renoir, but his 
principal achievement was the marrying of 
an impressionist palette to classical composi¬ 
tion. See studies by G. Seligmann (1947) 
and J. Rewald (1947), and his Paintings and 
Drawings, edited by D. C. Rich (1958). 

SEVERINI, giro, say-ve~ree'nee (1883- ), 

Italian artist, born at Cortona. He studied 
in Rome and Paris and signed the first 
Futurist manifesto in 1910, associating with 
Balia and Boccioni, with whom he exhibited 
in Paris and London. After 1914 he reverted 
to a more representational style, which he 
used in fresco and mosaic work, particularly 
in a number of Swiss and Italian churches. 
From 1940 onwards he adopted a decorative 
cubist manner. His many publications 
include Du ctihisme au classicisme (1921) 
and an autobiography Tutta la vita di un 
pittore (1946). See the monographs by 
J. Maritain (1930) and P. Courthion (1941). 

SEVERN, Joseph (1793-1879), portrait and 
subject painter, the son of a Hoxton music 
master, about 1816 befriended Keats, whom 
he accompanied on his last journey to Rome in 
1820. He was British consul in Rome (1861- 
1872). See books by William Sharp (1892), 
Lady Birkenhead (1943). His son, Joseph 
Arthur Pailiser (1841-1931), who married 
Ruskin’s cousin, w’as also an artist. 

SEVERUS, (1) Lucius Septlmius (146-211), 
Roman emperor, born near Leptis Magna in 
Africa, rose to be praetor in 178, and com¬ 
mander of the army in Pannonia and Illyria. 
After the murder of Pertinax (193) he was 
proclaimed emperor, marched upon Rome, 
utterly defeated his two rivals in 195 and 197, 
and between these dates made a glorious 
campaign in the East, and took Byzantium. 
In 198 he met with the most brilliant success 
in his campaign against the Parthians. He 
replaced the Praetorian guard by a new 
guard drawn from the Legions. At Rome in 
202 he gave shows of unparalleled magni¬ 
ficence, and distributed extravagant largess. 
A rebellion in Britain drew him thither in 208, 
when he marched, it is said, to the extrerne 
north of the island. To shield south Britain 
from the Meatae and Caledonians, he 
repaired Hadrian’s wall and died soon after 
at Eboracum (York), February 4, 211. See 
also Alexander Severus. 

(2) Sulpicius. See Sulpictus. 
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S^VIGN^i, Madame de, nie Marie dc Rabotin- United States would claim indemnities u 
Chantal, say-veen-yay (1626-96), French supported President Johnson’s reconstriirtin 
writer, born at Paris, was early left an policy, thereby incurring much censure fm 
orphan and was carefully brought up by an his own party. In 1870-71 he made a 
uncle, the Abbe de Coulangos. She married round the world. See his AutobiomT 
the dissolute Marquis Henri de Sevigne (1877), Life by his son (1895), MemoirT 
(1644); but he was killed in a duel (1651). Baker in his Works (5 vols. 1853-84’| aS 
Henceforward, in the most brilliant court in Welles, Lincoln and Seward (N.Y. 1874) 
the world, her thoughts were centred on her SEWELL, Anna (1820-78), British novelist 
children Frangoise Marguerite (b. 1646) and born in Yarmouth, was an invalid for mnJt 
Charles (b. 1648). On the marriage of the of her life. Her Black Beauty (18771 
former to the Comte de G rignan in 1669, she story of a horse, written as a plea for the more 
began the scries of letters to her daughter humane treatment of animals, is perhaps the 
which grew sadder as friend after friend most famous fictional work about horses 
passed away. She died at Grignan of small- See study by M. J. Baker 0956). 
pox, after nursing her daughter through a SEXTUS EMPIRICUS (H, a.d. 200-2501 
tedious illness, Madame dc Sevignd’s Greek physician and philosophical sceptic 
twenty-five years of letters reveal the inner who lived at Alexandria and Athens as 
history of the time in wonderful detail, but the physician was a representative of ’ the 

most interesting thing in the whole 1600 Empirics, as philosopher the chief exponent 
(one-third letters to her from others) remains of scepticism. In his two extant works—the 
herself. She was religious without super- liypotyposes and Adversus Mathematicos— 
stition; she had read widely and gained much he left a prodigious battery of arguments 
from conversation. She possessed a solid against dogmatism in grammar, rhetoric 
understanding and strong good sense. But geometry, arithmetic, music, astrology, logic 
it needed the warm touch of affection to give physics, ethics. See Loeb Library edition 
her letters the freedom, the rapidity, the life trans. R- G. Bury (1933-36). ’ 

of spoken words. See edition of her Letters SEYDLITZ, Friedrich Wilhelm, Baron von 
ed. Hammersley (1955), and Lives by Miss zld'~ (1721-73), Prussian cavalry general’ 
Thackeray (1881), G. Boissicr (1887; trans. born at Kalkar, Cleve, served in the Silesian 
1882), E. Faguet (1910), M. Duclaux (1914), wars and so distinguished himself at Kolin 
A. Hallays (1920), A. Tdlcy (1936). (1757) that at Rossbach (1757) Frederick the 

SEWARD, (1) Anna (1747-1809), English Great promoted him over the heads of two 
poet, known as the ‘ Swan of Lichfield % born generals to take charge of the cavalry, which 
at Eyam Rectory, Derby, lived from ten at under Seydlitz’s brilliant charges won the 
Lichfield, where her father, himself a poet, battle practically without infantry. Seydlitz 
became a canon. He died in 1790, but she was wounded but won another victory at 
lived on in the bishop’s palace, and wrote Zorndorf (1758) and covered the Pmssian 
romantic poetry. Her ‘ Elegy on Captain retreat at Hochkirch. Severely wounded at 
Cook’ (1780) was commended by Dr the defeat of Kunersdorf (1758), he did not 
Johnson. Scott edited her works (1810). return to the front until 1761, when, in 

See Lives of ‘ the Swan ’ by E. V. Lucas command of both cavalry and infantry 

(1909), M. Ashmun (1931) and H. Pearson groups, he won the battle of Freyburs 
(1936). (1762). 

(2) William Henry (1801-72), American SEYMOUR, an historic family, originally 
statesman, born at Florida, N.Y,, May 16, from St Maur in Normandy (hence the name), 

graduated at Union College in 1820, and was who obtained lands in Monmouthshire in the 

admitted to the bar at Utica in 1822. In 1830 13th century, and in the 14th at Hatch 

he was elected to the state senate, where he Beauchamp, Somerset, by marriage with an 
led the Whig opposition to the dominant heiress of the Beauchamps. Important 
democratic party. In 1838 and 1840 he was members are: 

governor of New York State; In 1849 he was (1) Algernon, 7th Duke of Somerset (1684- 
elected to the U.S. senate, and re-elected in 1750), son of (2), who, in 1749, was created 
1855. In 1850, while urging the admission of Earl of Northumberland, with remainder 
California to the Union, he declared that the to his son-in-law, Sir Hugh Smithson, the 
national domain was devoted to liberty by ancestor of the present Percy line. 

‘ a higher law than the constitution He (2) Charles, 6th Duke of Somerset (1662- 
opposed the Compromise Bill of 1850, 1748), known as the ‘ proud Duke of Somer- 

separated himself from those Whigs who set held high posts under Charles 11, 
followed President Fillmore in his pro- William III and Anne. He married the 
slavery policy, and on the formation of the heiress of the Percies. 

Republican party became one of its leaders. (3) Edward (c. 1506-52), eldest son of (10), 
In 1860 he was a candidate for the presi- was successively created Viscount Beau- 
dential nomination, but, failing, became champ, Earl of Hertford, and Duke of 
Lincoln's secretary of state (1861-69). The Somerset, and, as Protector, played the 
civil war rendered the foreign relations of the leading part in the first half of the reign of 
United States unusually delicate, especially Edward VI (q.v.). He defeated a Scottish 
in view of the attitude of France and Britain, army at Pinlde 1547, but was indicted by 
In the ‘ Trent affair ’ during the civil war he Warwick (Northumberland) and executed, 
advised that the Confederate envoys should (4) Edward (1539-1621), son of (3), by a 
be given up to England. He protested against second marriage, created Earl of Hertford by 
the fitting out of the Alabama and similar Elizabeth, married the Lady Catherine Grey, 
vessels in British ports, and declared that the sister of Lady Jane Grey—a marriage which 
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cost him nine years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of £15,000. 

(5) Sir Edward (1695-1757), became 8th 
Duke of Somerset on the death of (1); he 
was a descendant of (3) by his first marriage. 

(6) Francis, 3rd Marquis of Hertford 

777-1842), grandson of (7), was the proto¬ 
type of Thackeray’s Marquis of Steyne. 

(7) Francis Seymour-Conway (1719-94), 
cousin of (5), was, w'hen the earldom became 
extinct, created Earl of Hertford in 1750, 
Marquis in 1793. 

(8) Frederick Beaocliamp Paget. See 
Alcester. 

(9) Jane (c. 1509-37), became the third 
queen of Henry VIII and mother of Edward 
VI. Holbein painted her picture. She was 
daughter of (10). 

(10) Sir John (c. 1476-1536), father of Jane 
Seymour, helped to suppress the Cornish 
insurrection in 1497, and accompanied 
Henry YIII to France. 

(11) Thomas (c. 1508-49), fourth son of (10), 
created Lord Seymour of Sudeley, became 
lord high admiral of England and the 
second husband of Henry’s widow (Catherine 
Parr). On her death, he wished to marry the 
Princess Elizabeth, but was arrested and 
executed for treason. 

(12) William (1588-1660), grandson of (4), 
in 1621 became Earl of Hertford, secretly 
married Lady Arabella Stuart (1610), a 
cousin of James I; but subsequently played 
a conspicuous part in the royalist cause (he 
defeated Waller at Lansdown and took 
Bristol in 1643), obtained a reversal of the 
Protector’s Attainder, and at the Restoration 
took his seat in the House of Lords as 3rd 
Duke of Somerset. 

SEYSS-ENQUART, Artur yon, sis- (1892- 
1946), Austrian * Quisling was bom in the 
Sudetenland, practised as a lawyer in Vienna 
and saw much of Schuschnigg. When 
Schuschnigg became chancellor in 1938, he 
took office under him, informing Hitler of 
every detail in Schuschnigg’s life, in the hope 
of becoming Nazi chancellor of Austria after 
the ‘ Anschluss ’. Instead, he was appointed 
commissioner for the Netherlands in 1940, 
where he ruthlessly recruited slave labour. 
In 1945, he was captured by the Canadians, 
tried at Nuremberg and executed for war 
crimes. 

SFORZA, name of a celebrated Italian family 
founded by a peasant of the Romagna called 
Muzio Attendolo (1369-1424), who became a 
great condottiere or soldier of fortune, and re¬ 
ceived the name of Sforza (‘ Stormer ’—i.e. of 
cities). Its most noteworthy members were: 

(1) Francesco (1401-66), natural son of the 
above and father of (2) and (3), sold his sword 
to the highest bidder, fighting for or against 
the pope, Milan, Venice and Florence. 
From the Duke of Milan he obtained his 
daughter’s hand and the succession to the 
duchy; and before his death had extended 
his power over Ancona, Pesaro, all Lom¬ 
bardy and Genoa. See C. M. Ady, History 
of Milan under the Sforza (1907). 

(2) Galeazzo Maria (1444-76), son of (1), a 
competent ruler, although notorious for his 
debauchery and prodigality, was assassinated. 

(3) Ludovico, called 11 Moro, * the Moor ’ 


(1451-1508), from 1480 became the real ruler 
of Milan, his nephew Gian Galeazzo (1476- 
1494), the rightful ruler, being reduced to 
a constitutional puppet. But fearing an 
insurrection from the latter’s friends, Ludo¬ 
vico called in the aid of the French (1494), 
who in 1499 drove him out, and he died a 
prisoner in jPrance. He was a sound adminis¬ 
trator and is best remembered as the patron 
of Leonardo da Vinci. See F. Malaguzzi- 
Valeri, La Corte di Lodovico 11 Moro (1913- 
1923). 

SFORZA, Carlo, Count (1873-1952), Italian 
statesman, born at Lucca, became minister 
of foreign affairs (1920-21) and negotiated 
Rapallo treaty. A senator (1919-26) he 
became leader of the anti-Fascist opposition 
and from 1922 lived in Belgium and the 
United States (1940). See his European 
Dictatorships (1931), &c. 

SGAMBATI, Giovanni (1841-1914), Italian 
composer and pianist, bom in Rome, was a 
friend of Liszt. His compositions include 
two symphonies, a requiem and chamber and 
piano music. 

SHACKLETON, Sir Ernest Henry (1874- 
1922), British explorer, bora at Kilkee, 
Ireland. He was educated at Dulwich 
College, apprenticed in the Merchant Navy, 
and became a junior officer under Captain 
Robert Scott, on the Discovery, in the 
National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-03. In 
1909, in command of another expedition, he 
reached a point 97 miles from the South Pole 
—at that time a southern record. While on 
another expedition, in 1915, his ship 
Endeavour was crushed in the ice. By sledges 
and boats Shackleton and his men reached 
Elephant Island, from where Shackleton and 
five others made a perilous voyage of 800 
miles to South Georgia and organized relief 
for those on Elephant Island. He died at 
South Georgia while on a fourth Antarctic 
expedition, begun in 1920, He was knighted 
in 1909. See his own The Heart o/ the 
Antarctic (1909) and South (1919), and the 
biography by M. and J. Fisher (1957). 
SHADWELL, Thomas (c. 1642—92), English 
dramatist, bom at Broomhill House, Bran¬ 
don, made a hit with the first of his thirteen 
comedies. The Sullen Lovers (1668). He also 
wrote three tragedies. Dryden, grossly 
assailed by him in the Medal of John Bayes, 
heaped deathless ridicule upon him* in 
MacFlecknoe (‘ Shad well never deviates into 
sense ’), and as ‘ Og ’ in the second part of 
Absalom and AchitopheL His works (ed. in 
5 vols. by Montague Summers, 1927) exhibit 
talent and comic force. He succeeded 
Dryden as laureate in 1689. See Works, ed. 
M. Summers (1927), and study by A. S. 
Borgman (1930). 

SHAFTESBURY, (1) Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
1 st Earl of (1621-83), was born July 22, 1621, 
at Wimborne St Giles, Dorset, the seat of his 
mother’s father. Sir Anthony Ashley (1551- 
1628), a clerk of the Privy Council. He was 
the elder son of John Cooper of Rockborne 
in Hampshire, who next year (1622) was 
created a baronet. As a gentleman com¬ 
moner at Exeter College, Oxford, he ‘not 
only obtained the good-will of the wiser and 
elder sort, but became the leader even of all 
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the rough young men He left without a 

degree, and in 1639 married Margaret, 
daughter of the lord keeper Coventry. She 
died in 1649; and nine months later he 
married Lady Frances Cecil, the Earl of 
Exeter’s sister, who also dying in 1654, in 
1655 he married pious Margaret Spencer the 
Earl of Sunderland’s sister, who survived him 
till 1693, By ail three marriages he largely 
strengthened his family connections. Mean¬ 
while in 1640 he had entered the Short 
Parliament for Tewkesbury, but he had not a 
seat in the Long. A royalist colonel (1643) 
after ten months’ service he went over to the 
parliament, and commanded their forces in 
Dorsetshire, then from 1645 to 1652 lived 
as a great country gentleman. In 1653 ho 
entered the Bareboncs parliament and was 
appointed one of Cromwell’s council of 
state, but from 1655 he was in opposition. 
He was one of the twelve commissioners sent 
to Breda to invite Charles II home, and a 
carriage accident on the way thither caused 
him that chronic interna! abscess which in 
1666 secured him a lifc-Iong attendant and 
friend in Locke. He was made a privy- 
councillor (1660), and next year Baron 
Ashley and chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He served on the trial of the Regicides; 
supported the war with Holland; and after 
Clarendon’s fall (1667) sided with Bucking¬ 
ham, with whom he formed one of the 
infamous Cabal, and like whom he was fooled 
as to the Catholic clauses in the secret 
treaty of Dover (1669—70). He seems to have 
opposed the ‘ stop of the exchequer ’ (1672), 
which yet he justified; that same year was 
made Earl of Shaftesbury and lord chan¬ 
cellor (he proved a most upright judge); but 
in 1673, espousing the popular Protestantism, 
supported the Test Bill, which broke up the 
Cabal. In October the Great Seal was 
demanded of him, and he ranged himself as 
a champion of toleration (for Dissenters only) 
and of national liberties. He opposed 
Danby’s non-resistance Test Bill (1675), and 
in 1677, for his protest against a fifteen 
months’ prorogation, was sent to the Tower, 
whence he was only released a year later on 
making a full submission. Though the 
‘ Popish Plot ’ was not of his forging, he used 
that two years’ terror (1678-80) with ruthless 
dexterity. Not even the Habeas Corpus Act, 
long known as Shaftesbury’s Act, is a set-off 
against the judicial murder of Lord Stafford, 
his personal enemy. The fall of Danby was 
followed by his appointment as president of 
Temple’s new Privy Council of thirty mem¬ 
bers (1679), and an attempt to exclude James 
from the succession, in favour of Shaftes¬ 
bury’s puppet, the bastard Monmouth. 
Shaftesbury now received his cong6 from the 
king, and driven into extremer opposition, 
indicted James as a recusant (1680), and 


talents committed to him; self was tV 
dominant principle to which alone he 
true. He was the author of party govern 
ment, ever ready to make capital out nf 
religious animosities, ‘atrocities’, periurieo 
forgeries, anything. It is doubtful whether 
he was the pure, high-minded and great 
statesman that Christie would make him 
or, what Charles pronounced him ‘the 
wickedest dog in England’. See Dryden’s 
Absalom and Achitophel and Medal (USh 
part iii of Butler’s Hitdihras (1678), Life bv 
L. F. Brown (1933) and other works cited at 
Locke and Charles IL 


(2) Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd Earl of 
(1671-1713), English philosopher, grandson 
of (1), was born in London. Locke super¬ 
intended his early education at Clapham; he 
spent three years at Winchester and three 
more in travel. He sat as a Whig for Poole 
in 1695-98, but ill-health drove him from 
politics to literature. On his two visits to 
Holland (1698-99 and 1703-04) he formed 
friendships with Beyle and Le Clerc. He 
succeeded to the earldom in 1699 and in 1711 
removed to Naples, where he died. His 
somewhat superfine writings were all, with 
one exception, published after 1708, and were 
collected as Characteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, Times (1711, enlarged 1714). Here 
he expounded the system immortalized in the 
Essay on Man, and argued that ridicule is the 
test of truth, that man possesses a moral 
sense, and that everything in the world is for 
the best. He found a follower in Hutcheson 
(q.v.). While at home he was attacked as a 
deist; abroad he attracted the attention of 
Leibnitz, Voltaire, Diderot, Lessing and 
Herder. See Lives by B. Rand (1900)and R.L 
Brett (1951), study by T. Fowler (1882), and 
J. Bonar, MoraiSense (\9?>0); also hisLer/€rj. 

(3) Aotlioniy Ashley Cooper, 7th Earl of 
(1801-85), English factory reformer and 
philanthropist, born in London, educated 
at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford, 
entered parliament in 1826. He succeeded 
to the peerage in 1851. As Lord Ashley, he 
undertook the leadership of the factory 
reform movement in 1832 and piloted 
successive factory acts (1847, 1850) through 
the House, regulating conditions in the coal¬ 
mines and the provision of lodging-houses 
for the poor (1851). His Coal Mines Act 
(1842) prohibited underground employment 
of women and of children under thirteen. 
He was chairman of the Ragged Schools 
Union for 40 years, assisted Florence 
Nightingale in her schemes for army welfare 
and took an interest in missionary work. 
Strongly evangelical, he opposed radicalism 
although he worked with the trade unions for 
factory reforms. See study by J. L. and L. B. 
Hammond (1939). 


brought armed followers to the Oxford 
parliament (1681). In July 1681 he was again 
sent to the Tower for high treason, but the 
Middlesex Whig grand jury threw out the bill. 
Monmouth and Russell hung back from the 
open rebellion to which he urged them, and 
he fled to Holland in December 1682. On 
January 22, 1683, he died at Amsterdam. 
Transcendently dever, eloquent and winning. 


SHAGALL. Sec Chagall. 

SFIAH JAHAN (1 592-1 666), 5th of the Mogul 
emperors of Delhi, was from 1624 in revolt 
against his father, Jehaiigir, but on his death 
(1627) succeeded him. The chief events ot 
his reign were a war in the Deccan, ending m 
the destruction of the kingdom of Ahmad- 
nagar (1636) and the subjugation (1636) ot 
Bijapur and Golconda; an attack on the 
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Uzbegs of Baikh (1645-47); unsuccessful 
attempts to recover Kandahar from the 
Persians (1637, 1647-53); and a second 

^occessful war in the Deccan (1655). In 1658 
the emperor fell ill, and vfs held prisoner 
hv his son Aurungzebe till his death. He 
was a just and an able ruler; the magnificence 
of his court was unequalled; and he left 
Gildings such as the Taj Mahal, the tomb of 
his beloved Munitaz Mahal and the pearl 
mosoue ' in the Red Fort at Agra and the 
nalace and great mosque at Delhi. See Life 
bv B P- Sakasena (1932). 

SH4HN, Ben (1898- ), American painter, 

bom in Kaunas, Lithuania, emigrated with 
bis parents to New York, and studied 
painting in night school. In 1922 he visited 
the European art centres and came under the 
influence of Rouault. His didactic pictorial 
commentaries on contemporary events such 
as his 23 satirical gouache paintings on the 
trial of Sacco and Vanzetti (1932) and the 
15 paintings on Tom Mooney, the Labour 
leader (1933), Death of a Miner (1947) and 
the precarious world situation caught in the 
frightening confidence of a team of trick 
cyclists \n Epoch (1950, Philadelphia) earned 
him the title of ‘ American Hogarth He 
was the first painter to deliver the Charles 
Eliot Norton Lectures at Harvard, published 
as The Shape of Content (1958). See Penguin 
study by Soby (1947). 

SHAI’RP, John Campbell (1819-85), Scottish 
poet, born at Houston House, West Lothian. 
He became deputy-professor (1857) professor 
of Latin (1861) and principal (1868) of St 
Andrew^s, and in 1877 and 1882 he was 
appointed professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
Strong poetic instincts and a keen and kindly 
critical faculty appear in his writings, which 
include Kilmahoe and Other Poems (1864), 
Studies in Poetry and Philosophy (1868) and 
Burns (1879). See Knight’s Shairp and his 
Friends (1888). ^ 

SHAKESPEARE, William (1564-1616), Eng¬ 
lish dramatist and poet, was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon in April 1564, the son of John 
Shakespeare, a glover, and of his wife, Mary 
Arden, who came of prosperous farming 
stock. William was the eldest of three sons; 
there were four daughters, only one of whom 
survived the poet. Modern scholarship has 
uncovered a good deal more about his 
upbringing and life than was known even to 
so late a biographer as Sidney Lee, w^hose 
revised Life of Shakespeare appeared in 1915. 
The first Life, by Nicholas Rowe, was pre¬ 
fixed to his edition of the works (1709); this 
was followed by Aubrey’s account of 
Shakespeare in his Brief Lives (written in the 
17th century, but not printed till 1813). 
Between them Rowe and Aubrey gave 
currency to various rumours somewhat 
damaging to Shakespeare’s start in life. 
Rowe was the more culpable for he under¬ 
rated the position of John Shakespeare in 
Stratford—he was really a man of some civic 
consequence and not a butcher—set going the 
legend that the boy was removed from the 
‘ Free-school ’ at a tender age and so ‘ had no 
knowledge of the writings of the ancient 
poets ’ (which then meant total ignorance) 
and that after an early marriage he ‘ fell into 
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ill company The deer-stealing episode 
follows, with Shakespeare’s flight to London 
to avoid prosecution. Aubrey repeats some 
of this, but corrected the story in one impor¬ 
tant point, viz. he had heard from a Mr 
Beeston that the poet had enough education 
to become a schoolmaster. The classical 
allusions and quotations in the early plays 
would seem to support this notion, which 
was developed by Dr J. S. Smart in his 
Shakespeare Truth and Tradition (1928) and 
has since then been regarded as at least 
plausible. Aubrey’s guess that Shakespeare 
came to London in 1585 is also plausible. 
His wife, Anne Hathaway, of good farming 
stock, had borne him a daughter, Susanna, in 
1583, and the twins Hamnet and Judith two 
years later. The poet may well have sought 
the city for a livelihood. Since the first 
published reference to him (Greene’s attack 
in A Groafs-worth of Witte) is in 1592, there 
is a gap variously filled in by scholars, the 
most conjectural view being that of Professor 
Peter Alexander {A Shakespeare Primer, 
1951), viz. that having certainly written the 
third part of Henry VI, Shakespeare may be 
credited wdth having written also the first two 
parts of that trilogy and perhaps the early 
comedies, Two Gentlemen of Verona and the 
Comedy of Errors. Lovers Labour"s Lost, 
how'ever, cannot be earlier than 1592. The 
traditional view that 1591 is the start of his 
dramatic career is, however, still held by 
critics of the standing of E. K. Chambers, 
Dover Wilson and others. During the years 
1592-94, when the theatres were closed for 
the plague, Shakespeare wrote his erotic 
poenas ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ and ‘ The Rape 
of Lucrece 1593 and 1594 respectively, both 
dedicated to the Earl of Southampton, the 
ideal Renaissance man, soldier and scholar, 
who may figure as the friend in the ‘ drama ’ 
of the sonnets. They illustrate the pagan 
side of the Renaissance with its sensual 
mythological imagery. The sonnets present 
an intractable problem. They were not 
published till 1609, but were known by 1598, 
when Francis Meres talks of ‘ his sugred 
sonnets among his private friends’. There 
are two main groups of sonnets—1 to 126 
addressed to a fair young man, and 127 to 154 
addressed to a ‘ dark lady ’ who holds both 
the young man and the poet in thrall. The 
young man’s suit is preferred (there is also a 
rival poet) hence self-loathing on the part of 
the poet- Who these people are—we cannot 
dismiss them as fictitious—has provided an 
exercise in detection for numerous critics. 
The favourite guess is that the young man 
(‘ Mr W. H.’ in the dedication) is Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, to w'hom 
the poems were dedicated; but it may be 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, the lover 
of Mary Fitton who is not the ‘ Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets ’, since she was fair. It is the 
poetry of the sequence which enchants us, 
the eloquent discourse and unfailing verbal 
melody, the amazing variety of tone from 
serene acceptance to towering passion, and 
the lovely imagery. The themes are those 
current at the Renaissance—the idea of 
Beauty, the eternizing power of the poet, the 
theme of Identity. But Shakespeare makes 
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them his own. The first evidence of Shake- Intimale study of the Elizabethan 

speare’s association with the stage is the nicliiding audience reaction, the dav ; 
Treasurer’s order to pay three leading companies, &c., has also yielded vaS 
members of the Chamberlain’s company of results. Authorship is still a controvmi i 
players—William Kemp, William Shake- subject in respect of certain plays sud ! 
speare and Richard Burbage—for two Titus Andronicus, Two Noble KinL. 
performances in the Christmas week, 1594. Heiiry VL part I, and of Shakespeare’s S 
The Chamberlain’s men had previously acted m Timon of Athens, Pericles and ffenrvVm 
as the servants of Lord Strange. Shakes- The question of text is one of great difncuUv’ 
peare had apparently been associated with a involving, for example, such differences a? 
rival company. Lord Pembroke’s men, for exist between the first and second Ouattn 
four of his early plays, printed in garbled editions of i7aw/er and between these 
versions in 1594-95 profess to have been Folio version of 1623, This has entaiM 
acted by that company. On the failure of among other things an examination of tk 
Pembroke’s men (owing to the enforced complicated business of publication in tkt 
idleness of the plague years) he transferred era. In a scries of studies from 1909 onwards 
to the Chamberlain’s company, later ‘the Mr A, W. Pollard, employing the test of 
King’s men taking with him the doubtful ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ quartos assigned prior 
Titles Andronicus, The Taming of the Shrew authority to the quartos. His Shakespeare's 
and an early reputed version of Hamlet, //ic (1917), is now aclassic 

Their playhouse was the Theatre (built and His example was followed by J. Dover Wilson 
owned by the father of the tragic actor Richard in his editing of the New Cambridge Shake- 
Burbage) down to 1597, when the expiry of speare. The authority of the Folio of 1623 
the lease forced them to seek new quarters, was thus weakened because its editors 
The expense of building the new structure Hemingc and Condcll, had inveighed against 
on the south bank of the river, the famous ‘diverse stolne and surreptitious copies’ 
Globe, probably induced the Burbages to claiming that they had direct access to 
take in as partners five of the company, of Shakespeare’s MSS., whereas they retained 
whom Shakespeare was one. 3-lc was now on the text of certain ‘ good ’ quartos unchanged 
the way not only to fame but to the financial They also included plays which Shakespeare 
rewards which do not always go with fame, certainly did not write. The whole matter is 
He lived modestly at the house of a Huguenot too complicated for discussion here, but we 
refugee in Silver Street from about 1602 to can say that to the pioneers of ‘scientific’ 
1606 and then shifted to the south side near textual criticism—to W. W. Greg (Principles 
the Globe. Dr Leslie Hotson disclosed two of Emeudaiion, 1918); to A. W. Pollard for 
facts which enhance our view of the poet in the work referred to above and for the series 
London society—the Thos. Russell, Esq., which he edited with Dover Wilson, Shake- 
who acted as executor to his will was familiar speare Problems; to Professor Peter Alex- 
with the great world, and William Johnson andcr for the third volume of that series in 
who witnessed a mortgage for Shakespeare which he proved Shakespeare’s authorship of 
was the host of the Mermaid. Slender facts 2 and 3 Henry VP, wc owe a vastly improved 
to build on, but they indicate what wc expect text. Of the younger Shakespearians, dis- 
on other grounds—that he was known to ciplcs of these pioneers. Prof. George Duthie 
scholars and soldiers and was equally at with his The Bad Quarto of Hamlet (1941) 
home among the wits of the Mermaid. His and his King Lear (1949) is the mostpromis- 
preparations for retirement to Stratford— ing. It cannot be said that appreciation in 
purchasing arable land and buying up tithes— the wide sense has kept pace. Dr Johnson’s 
show that he was the successful manager famous preface, Morgann’s essay on Falstaff, 
anxious to figure as a man of consequence in Coleridge’s lectures on Shakespeare and A. C 
his native place. Russell was near him there Bradley’s Shakespearian Tragedy are still the 
and the well-known physician, Dr Hall, highlights. But of interpretation there has 
married his elder daughter Susanna. It is been a great deal, most of it controversial, 
interesting to note that he entertained Ben The main difference is between the idealists 
Jonson and Drayton at New Place, his or traditionalists who write as if Shakespeare 
Stratford house. Families could not count could not go wrong and who gloze his 
then on generations, Susanna, the poet’s contradictions, and the realists who explaia 
heir, had a daughter, Elizabeth, who survived his inconsistencies of fact and characterizatioa 
to 1670, but Judith’s three daughters died by the conditions in which he worked. The 
childless. The only living descendants must American critic Prof. Stoll and the German 
trace their lineage through Joan Hart, the Prof. Lewin Schticking were the disruptive 
poet’s married sister. The only reference to influences here, but their work was a salutaiy 
his wife, Anne Hathaway, after the christening check to the ‘ idealism ’ of which Alexander’s 
of the twins in 1595, is as a beneficiary of his admirable A Shakespeare Primer is not free 
will (‘ my second-best bed with the furniture ’) and of which Dover Wilson’s What Happened 
which good Shakespearians will not take as in Hamlet —a best-seller in literary detective 
derisory. An enormous amount of investiga- work—is a notable example. A new method 
tion on the authorship, text and chronology of interpretation, of which G. Wilson 
of the plays marks the modeim era of Shake- Knight’s Wheel of Fire and The Imperial 
speare scholarship. In addition, works like TAeme ( 1931 ) are eloquent examples, proceeds 
T>ovev Life in Shakespeare^s England by an examination of the imagery and 

(1911) and the tercentenary Shakespeare^s symbolism of the plays. This method giv^ 
England (1916) greatly extend our knowledge rather much scope for fancy, but Knights 
of the age or of particular aspects of it. work is acclaimed in certain quarters. A 
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word oa the chronology of the plays. We 
have long since rejected Dowden’s senti¬ 
mental categories {Shakespeare's Mind and 
Art, 1883), bat we recognize phases in 
Shakespeare’s development. His earliest 
period closes in 1594 when we may assume he 
had written the Henry IV trilogy, Titus 
Andronicus (if it was his). The Taming of the 
Shrew, and perhaps an early Hamlet. Garb¬ 
led versions of these (except for Titus Androni¬ 
cus which is a ‘ good ’ text) appeared in the 
Stationers’ registers (1594-95). We may also 
conjecture that to this period belong the 
comedies Two Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy 
of Errors and Love's Labour's Lost. Francis 
Mere’s Palladis Tamia (1598) lists six comedies 
and six tragedies and gives a clue (apart 
from other evidence) to the plays of the 
second period, that is 1594-99. In default 
of genuine tragedies iRomeo and Juliet is 
here however). Meres ekes out with four 
Histories, Richard II, Richard III, Henry IV 
and King John. For comedy he lists ‘ Gentle¬ 
men of Verona, his Errors, his Love's Labour's 
Lost, his Midsummer's Might Dreame and his 
Merchant of Venice ’. We may assign Richard 
II and Merchant of Venice to 1595; Romeo 
and Juliet and Midsummer Night's Dream to 
1596 and the two parts of Henry IV and 
Merry Wives of Windsor to 1597; Much Ado 
About Nothing and As You Like it to 1598 and 
Henry V to 1599. The third period, 1599- 
1608, opens with Julius Caesar (1599), and 
includes, beside his final de^ng with Hamlet, 
Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Ari^ny and Cleopatra 
Timon of Athens and the ‘ dark ’ comedies— 
All's Well that Ends Well, Measure for 
Measure and Troll us and Cressida. Winter's 
Tale and The Tempest and his part in Henry 
VIH are the work of his last period, 1609-13. 
If we did not realize that these plays represent 
the highest flight of genius, we might think 
the list tedious. To give some slight idea 
of their contents—the Histories were his 
prentice-work in tragedy. The earlier cycle, 
Henry VI to Richard HI followed the line of 
history which is rarely conclusive in the way 
tragedy should be. These Histories are 
therefore episodic and relieved only by the 
patriotism and comic matter which his 
audience came to expect. They are, however, 
a text-book of political, often cynical, 
wisdom. In the second cycle, from Richard II 
onward, history begins to provide a back¬ 
ground for the conflict in the mind of the 
‘ hero but the two Richards being weak or 
vicious characters, those plays resemble more 
the ‘ falls of princes ’ than true tragedies. 
The theme of ‘ This England however, 
appears in Gaunt’s speech in Richard II, 
culminates in Henry V, and has its final echo 
in Cranmer’s speech over Elizabeth’s cradle 
in Henry VIII, which is almost Shakespeare’s 
last word to the world. In the Henry IV- 
Henry V trilogy he often displays a ruthless- 
ness to certain characters—the rejection of 
Falstaflf is the classic instance—which also 
appears iu the comedies along with a com¬ 
placency towards evil-doers at the close and 
this is not altogether to he excused by the 
story he worked on. The early comedies 
show a tiro’s preference for symmetry in 
character and situation resulting in a certain 


lifelessness. Midsummer Night's Dream is a 
beautiful fantasy relieved by the fun of the 
rustics and enchantingly lyrical in tone. 
Equally lyrical and pictorial. As You Like It 
has a deeper vein of thought—the theme 
being the contrast between the corrupt court 
and country innocence—not so innocent 
after all. In Jaques we have the type (fashion¬ 
able just then) Malcontent of which Hamlet 
is the splendid realization. The "dark’ 
comedies — All's Well, Measure for Measure 
and Tro/te—prepare us for the great 
tragedies hut with this difference that the 
ugly cynicism of the former gives place to the 
serenity of high tragedy which plumbs the 
depths bnt also purges the soul. We should 
resist the temptation to explain the sombre 
nature of these comedies by reference to 
persona! loss or frustration on Shakespeare’s 
part, the collapse of Essex’s party to which 
the poet may have been sympathetic, or the 
supposed betrayal of his passion in the 
drama of the sonnets. Better, perhaps, 
refer it to the Zeitgeist and the example of his 
contemporaries Ben Jonson and Middleton. 
In the great tragedies every stop of the mighty 
organ is out. All the passions which destroy 
men and empires are explored. Stoll 
thought it a mistake to impose the Aristo¬ 
telian formula for tragedy on Shakespeare— 
that is the grave flaw in a hero having tragic 
consequences. The formula fits Othello well 
enough, but Hamlet leaves us puzzled; no 
explanation of his conduct is convincing— 
hence T. S. Eliot’s denigration. The ‘ flaw’ 
in Lear, as shown in the first two scenes, is 
ludicrously insufficient to bear the tremen¬ 
dous passion which develops. In the Roman 
plays —Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Coriolanus —the human passions are involved 
in the ruin of the world. The first two are 
panoramic in the scope of the scene. Perhaps 
the strict adherence to the unities of time and 
place in The Tempest is Shakespeare’s reply 
to Jonson’s ridicule of such romantic 
extravagance. That he returned to Romance 
in his last period has been taken as a sign of 
world weariness, which calls for forgiveness 
and reconciliation. That is too simple. 
Prospero’s breaking of his magic wand and 
the ensuing reconciliations do not dispose of 
evil in the heart of man. On the contrary. 
The Tempest has inspired such meditations 
on the human situation as Browning’s 
‘ Caliban upon Setebos’ and W. H. Auden’s 
‘ The Sea and the Mirror But one must 
not think of Shakespeare after 1600 as 
having quite divested himself of his native 
gaiety. Twelfth Night belongs to the same 
year as Hamlet, that is 1601. For Bacon and 
other anti-Stratford theories see R. C. 
Churchill, Shakespeare and His Betters 
(1958). If Shakespeare took little interest in 
the publication of his plays, posterity has 
made up for it. Curiously the 17th century 
contented itself with reprints of the great 
Folio of 1623 (1632, 1663-64 and 1685). 
The 18th century has nine new editions to its 
credit and scholarship begins to appear with 
Rowe’s edition (with a Life) in 1709. Be¬ 
tween that and Malone’s critical edition 
(1790), which first discussed the chronology 
on modern lines, we have Pope’s edition 
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(1726), with its liappy guesses at difficult SHARP, (!) Abraluim (1653-1742'i p v, 
passages; Theobald’s improved text; and astronomer, in 1684-9! assisted 
Dr Johnson’s edition (1765), with its nionu- at Greenwich Observatory in 
mental preface. The appearance of variorum the large mural arc, &c. He publishedfllr 
editions, involving a closer scrutiny of the oi'\op,iimhi\-\s'anci Geometry Improved ml? 
text, marks the opening of the 19th century See Lite by Cud worth (1889). ^ 

culminating in Furness’s great Variorum (2) Cecil James (1859-1924) Pn r* 

edition from 1871 onwards. Various one- collector of folk-songs (of which he’uublKh 5 
volume and school texts heralded a new era numerous collectioi-Ts) and folk-dances^ 
of publication—Sir Sidney Lee’s Caxton born in London, and was principal oV't? 
Shakespeare and the old Arden Shakespeare, Hampstead Conservatoire in 1896 iQir 
with its agreeable format, were gradually His work is commemorated by Cecil'ska 
ousted by the New (Cambridge) edition House, the headquarters of the Enhish S 

edited by Quiller-Couch and J. Dover Wilson Dance (founded by him in 1911)Ws(?^ 
(begun 1921) and this, now completed, has a Societies. See Life by A. H. Fox-Stranm,!!!! 
friendly rival in the new Arden edition begun (1933). 

after the war and edited by EIlis-Fcrmor (3) Granville (1735-1 813), English aboli 

(still in progress). The standard Life is by tionist, born at Durham, was anorenfined 

E. K. Chambers (1930, revised 1951); but a London linen-draper, in 1758 got a post in 
see also Dr J. S. Smart’s Shakespeare Truth the Ordnance department, but resigned in 
and Tradition (1928), and P. Alexander 1776 through sympathy with America. He 
Shakespeare's Life and Art (1939). For wrote many philological, legal, political and 

sources see Narrative and Dramatic Sources theological pamphlets; but his principal 

(ed. Bullough, 1957). For criticism Nichol labours were for the negro. He defended 

Smith, Eighteenth Century Essays on Shake- the negro James Sommersett or Somerset 

speare; Granville-Barkcr, Prefaces to Shake- securing the decision (1772) that as soon as a 
speare's Plays\ and C. H. Herford’s/I S7cfyc// slave touches English soil he becomes free* 
of Recent Shakespearian Investigation (1923). and worked with Clark.son for the abolition 

For the stage see Chambers, Elizabethan of negro slavery. His idea of a colony for 

(1923). L.B. ChtullorCsShakespearean freed slaves at Sierra Leone was put into 
Comedy is suggestive and MucCallum’s practice in 1787. He was also active in many 

Shakespeare's Roman Plays is useful for the religious associations, including the British 

Roman tragedies. and Foreign Bible Society (1804), and wrote 

SHALIAPIN. See Chaliapin. on New Testament scholarship. See Memoirs 

SHAMYL, i.e. Samuel (1797-1871), leader of by P. Hoarc (1820), and study by E. C. P. 
the tribes in the Caucasus in thetr thirty Lasccllcs (1928). 

years’ struggle against Russia, became a Sufi (4) James (1618-79), Scottish divine, born 
mullah or priest, and strove to end the tribal at Bantf, May 4, studied for the church at 

feuds. He was one of the foremost in the King’s College, Aberdeen (1633-37). Inl643 

defence of Himry against the Russians in he was appointed ‘ regent ’ of philosophy at 

1831, in 1834 was chosen head of the Les- St Andrews, and in 1648 minister of Grail, 

ghians, and by abandoning open warfare for In 165! -52 he was carried oQ'to London with 

surprises, ambuscades, &c., secured numerous several other ministers; in 1657 he waschosen 

successes for the mountaineers. In 1839, by the more moderate party in the church to 

and again in 1849, he escaped from the plead their cause before Cromwell. Sent by 

stronghold of Achulgo after the Russians had Monk to Breda, he had several interviews 

made themselves masters of it, to continue with Charles H (1660). His correspondence 

preaching^ a holy war against the infidels, for some months after his return from 

The Russians were completely bafOed, their Holland is full of apprehensions of Prelacy; 

armies sometimes disastrously beaten, though but its pcriidy stands revealed in his letter of 

Shamyl began to lose ground. During the May 21, 1661, to Middleton, which proves 

Crimean war the allies supplied him with that he was then in hearty co-operation with 

money and arms, but after peace was signed Clarendon and the English bishops for the 

the Russians compelled the submission of rc-cstablishment of Episcopacy in Scotland, 

the Caucasus. On April 12, 1859, Shamyl’s The bribe was a great one, for in December 

chief stronghold, Weden, was taken. For he was consecrated Archbishop of St 

several months he was hunted till in Sep- Andrews. The dexterous tool of Middleton 

teniber he was surprised, and after a desperate or Lauderdale, an oppressor of those he had 

resistance captured. He was pensioned at betrayed, he soon became an object of 

Kaluga in the middle of Russia, but removed popular detestation and of contempt to his 

to K-iev in 1868 and to Mecca in 1870. He employers. On May 3, 1679, twelveCovenan- 

died at Medina in March 1871. ^ ters (see John Balfour and Hackston) 

SHAPLEY, Harlow (1885- ), American dragged him from his coach on Magus Muir 

astrophysicist, born at Nashville, Tenn., and hacked him to death despite his prayers, 

worked at the Mount Wilson observatory See Life by T. Stephen and O. Airy, Lauder- 

from 1914 and was appointed director in dale Papers (1884), 

1921. He fipt suggested that the change in (5) WlllSain (1749-1824), English engraver, 
brightness of the Cepheid variable stars are born in London, a businessman in the City, 

caused by regular pulsation, related to their executed plates after Guido, West, Trumbull 

mass. He has done notable work on photo- and Reynolds. He was a friend of Thomas 

metry and spectroscopy and his writings Paine and Horne Tooke. See Life by W. S. 

mclude Star Clusters (1930), Galaxies (1943) Baker (1875). 

Climatic Changes (195AI), (6) William (1855-1905), Scottish writer, 
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born at Paisley, settled in London 1S79, and 
published Earth^s Voices (1884) and wrote 
books on contemporary English, French and 
German poets, but is chieFy remembered as 
the author of the remarkable series of Celtic 

_or Neo-Celtic—tales and romances by 

‘ Fiona Macleod ’—a pseudonym he systema¬ 
tically refused to acknowledge, which include 
Phatais (1894), The Mountain Lovers and The 
Sin-Eater (1895), The Immortal Hour (1900), 
&C-, the latter, a verse play set to music had 
a great success in London during the 1920’s. 

See Memoir by his wife (1910). 

SHARPE, Charles Kirkpatrick (1781-1851), 
Scottish antiquarian, born at Hoddam 
Castle, Dumfries, contributed two original 
ballads to Scott’s Minstrelsy, and edited 
club-books, but is chiefly remembered by his 
correspondence (2 vols. 1888). 

SHARPE Y-SCHAFER, Sir Edward (1850- 
1935), English physiologist, born at Hornsey, 
educated at University College, London, was 
professor there (1883-99) and at Edinburgh 
(1899-1933). Known especially for his 
researches on muscular contraction, he 
devised the prone-pressure method of 
artificial respiration. 

SHAW, (1) (3eorge Bernard (1856-1950), Irish 
dramatist, essayist, critic and pamphleteer, 
was born of Irish Protestant parents in 
Dublin on July 26. His father was impro¬ 
vident and commercially unsuccessful, but 
bis mother, an energetic musically-minded 
woman, was able to establish herself as a 
singing-teacher both in Dublin and later in 
London, and from her he inherited strength 
of character and the great love and knowledge 
of music so influential in his life and work. 
After short and unhappy periods at various 
schools, he entered in 1871 on four and a half 
years of clerical work with a firm of land- 
agents, and proved to be ‘ of great business 
capacity, strict accuracy . . . thoroughly 
reliable and trustworthy But he had little 
liking for office routine, and in 1876 left 
Ireland for good to follow his mother and 
sister Lucy, a musical-comedy actress, to 
London. His literary life had already begun 
in 1875 with a letter to the press (henceforth 
one of his favourite means of expression), 
shrewdly analysing the effect on individuals 
of sudden conversion by the American 
evangelists. Moody and Sankey. In London 
his early years were a long period of struggle 
and impoverishment, and of the five novels 
he wrote between 1879 and 1883, the best of 
which are probably Love Among the Artists 
and Cashel Byron^s Profession^ all were 
rejected by the more reputable publishers. 
But in them is already to be found, besides 
some striking character studies and much 
originality of thought, glimmerings of the 
supple and virile Shavian style to be more 
fully developed after several years not only 
of writing but of public-speaking experience. 

In 1881 he became a vegetarian, and this, 
together with his teetotalism and dislike of 
tobacco, added to his already great store 
of energy. An encounter (1882) with Henry 
George and the reading of Karl Marx turned 
his thoughts towards Socialism, and while 
any direct propagation of it is absent from 
his plays, his faith in it and a ‘ kindly dislike * 
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(if not dread) of capitalist society form the 
backbone of all his work. Political and 
economic understanding stood him in good 
stead as a local government councillor in 
Saint Pancras (1897-1903) and also on the 
executive committee of the small but influen¬ 
tial Fabian Society, to which he devoted 
himself selflessly for many years (1884-1911) 
and for v/hich he Qditcd Fabian Essays (1889) 
and wrote many well-known socialist tracts. 
Journalism provided another lively platform 
for him, and it w^as as ‘ Corno di Bassetto 
music critic for the new Star newspaper 
(1888-90), that he made his first indelible 
impact on the intellectual and social con¬ 
sciousness of his time. In this and in his later 
music criticism for The World (1890-94) and, 
above all, in bis dramatic criticism for Frank 
Harris’s Saturday Review (1895-98), he was 
in fact attempting, as De Quincey said of 
Wordsworth, to create the taste by which he 
was to be appreciated. To this period also 
belong The Quintessence of Ibsenlsm (1891) 
and The Perfect Wagnerite (1898), tributes to 
fellow ‘ artist-philosophers ’ who, together 
with Bunyan, Dickens, Samuel Butler and 
Mozart, had acknowledged influence on his 
work. The rest of Shaw’s life, especially 
after his marriage (1898) to the Irish heiress 
Charlotte Payne-Townshend, is mainly the 
history of his plays. His first. Widowers'" 
Houses, was begun in 1885 in collaboration 
with his friend William Archer, but was 
finished independently in 1892 as the result 
of the challenge he felt to produce the newer 
drama of ideas he had been advocating. 
Into the earliest plays, which also include 
Mrs Warren"s Profession, Arms and the Man 
and Candida (one of the first in a long series 
of remarkable female portraiture), comes 
already the favourite Shavian theme of 
conversion—from dead system and outworn 
morality towards a more creatively vital 
approach to life—and this is further developed 
in Three Plays for Puritans: The Pevils 
Disciple, Caesar and Cleopatra, and Captain 
Brassbound's Conversion. His long corres¬ 
pondence with the famous Lyceum actress, 
Ellen Terry, was also at its peak during these 
years. At last Shaw was becoming more 
widely known, fi.rst of all in the United States 
and on the Continent, and then, with the 
important advent of the playwright-producer- 
actor, Harley Granville-Barker, in England 
itself, especially after the epoch-making 
Vedrenne-Barker Court Theatre season of 
1904-07. This had been preceded by one of 
Shaw’s greatest philosophical comedies, Man 
and Superman (1902), in which, in quest of a 
purer religious approach to life, Shaw 
advocated throu gh hi s Don Juan the impor¬ 
tance of man’s'^unceasing creative evolu¬ 
tionary urge for world-betterment as well as 
for his own self-improvement. Other notable 
plays from the early part of the century are 
John BulPs Other Island (1904), Major 
Barbara (1905), The DoctoFs Dilemma (1906), 
and two uniquely Shavian discussion plays. 
Getting Married (1908) and Misalliance 
(1910). They further display Shaw’s increas¬ 
ing control of his medium and the wide range 
of his subject-matter (from politics and 
statecraft to family life, prostitution and 
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vaccination). Before the Joint Committee (3) Jack (1780-1815), English nuoiiict . 
on Stage Censorship in 1909 he proudly herculean strength who, serving in thi T-f 

proclaimed himself as ‘ imnioralist and Guards, fell at Waterloo, first killing t 

heretic % and insisted on the civilized necessity cuirassiers. 

for toleration and complete freedom of W 0876-1958), English comnnc<» 

thought. Just before World War I came born in London, studied under Stanford! 

two of his most delightful and popular plays: the Royal College of Music, composed 

Androcles and the Lion, a ‘religious panto- ballad opera, Mr JPepys (1926), with Clifford 

mime and Pygmalion, an ‘ anti-romantic ’ Bax, set T, S. Eliot’s poems to music but is 

comedy of phonetics. During the war itself, best known for his songs and as co-editn 

though he later toured the Front at official with his brother, Geoffrey Turton (1879 

invitation, he called forth controversy and 1943), the church musician, of national song 

recrimination with his Common Sense About books, and with Vaughan Williams of^oj? 
the War, one of the most provocative and of Praise mid the Oxford Carol Book, See 
fearless documents ever written. After the his autobiography. Up to Now {\9'X<y). 
war followed three of his very greatest (5) Richard Norman (1831-1912), English 
dramas in near succession: Heartbreak architect in London, born in Edinburgh 
House (1919), an attempt to analyse in an wms a leader of the trend away from Victorian 
English Chehovian social environment the styles back to traditional Georgian designs 
causes of present moral and political discon- as in Swan House, Chelsea, New Scotland 
tents; Back to Methuselah (1921), five plays Yard (1888), the Gaiety Theatre, Aldwych 
in one, in which Shaw conducted a not (1902; now demolished), and the Piccadilly 
altogether successful dramatic excursion Hotel (1905). See Life by R. Blomfield 
from the Garden of Eden to ‘ As Far as (1940). 

Thought Can Reach’; and Saint Joan (6) Sir William Napier (1854-1945), English 
(1923), in which Shaw’s essentially religious meteorologist, born in Birmingham, was 16th 
nature, his genius for characterization (above wrangler at Cambridge in 1876 and in 1877 
all of saintly but very human women), and was elected fellow of Emmanuel College and 
his powers of dramatic argument arc most became assistant director of the Cavendish 
abundantly revealed. In 1925 Shaw was Laboratory. FIc was director of the Meteoro- 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature, but logical office, London (1907-20), and from 
donated the money to inaugurate the Anglo- 1918 scientific adviser to the government. He 
Swedish Literary Foundation. In 1931 he became professor of the Royal College of 
visited Russia, and during the 30’s made Science in 1920. In his Life History of 
other long tours, including a world one with Surface of Air Currents he established witn 
Mrs Shaw in 1932, during which he gave a Lempfert the ‘ polar front ’ theory of cyclones 
memorable address on Political Economy in propounded by Bjerknes (q.v.). In 1915 he 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, was knighted and received the Royal Medal 
Greater perhaps than any of the plays of the Royal Society (1923). His Manual of 
written during the last years of his life are Meteorology (1919-31) became a standard 
the two prose works: The Intelligent WomaiJs work. 

Guide to Socialism and Capitalism (i92B), ono SHAW-LEFEVRE, -le-fee'vei\ (1) Charles, 
of the most lucid introductions to its subjects, 1st Viscount Everslcy (1794-1888), English 
and The Black Girl in Search of God (1932), Liberal politician, was called to the bar in 
^.raodQTVi Pilgrim's Progress. The later plays^ 1819, in 1830 entered parliament, and was 
except for The Apple Cart (1929), have Speaker 1839-57, being then made a peer, 
scarcely received adequate public stage (2) George John, Baron Eversley (1832- 
presentation, but they continue to preach 1928), English Liberal politician, bom in 
the stern yet invigorating Shavian morality London, served in Liberal ministries (1881- 
of individual responsibility, self-discipline, 1884, 1892-95), formed with Grote, Stephen 
heroic effort without thought of reward or and John Stuart Mill in 1866 the Commons 
‘ atonement and the utmost integrity. Preservation Society to protect common 
The true joy of life is living for a purpose lands from the encroaching builder, as 
recognized by yourself as a mighty one, P.M.G. (1883-84) introduced sixpenny tele- 
Plays such as Too True to Be Good (1932) and grams, as commissioner of works (1880-83, 
The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles (1934) 1892-94) threw open Hampton Court park 

also show signs of sounding a newer and even and Kew Palace, served on the London 
more experimental dramatic note altogether. County Council from 1897 and in 1906 was 
Shaw died at the age of 94 on November 2, created baron. 

1950. In spite of some decline in his personal SHAWCROSS, Sir Hartley William, Baron 
popularity in Britain after his death, the Shaweross (1902- ), English lawyer, bom 
interest in his work now seems to be increas- in Giessen, Germany, was educated at 
ing and universal. His plays, prefaces and Dulwich College, called to the bar at Gray’s 
essays, as published in the Standard Edition Inn in 1925 and was senior lecturer in Law 
of his work (Constable & Co. Ltd.), take up at Liverpool (1927-34). After service in 
35 substantial volumes, and the number of World War II, he was attorney-general 
books about him is considerable—see (1945-51) and president of the Board of 
especially those by G. K. Chesterton (1935), Trade (1951) in the Labour government. He 
Archibald Henderson, Hesketh Pearson established an international legal reputation 
(1942), C. E. M. load (1949), St John Ervine for himself as chief British prosecutor at the 
(1956), Desmond MacCarthy (1951) and Eric Nuremberg Trials (1945-46), led the investi- 

gations of the Lynskey Tribunal (1948) and 
(2) Henry Wheeler. See Billings (1). prosecuted in the Fuchs atom spy case 
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(1950). Finding the narrow opposition 
tactics* of the Labour Party irksome, he 
resigned his parliamentary seat in March 
1958. He was knighted in 1945 and created 
a life peer in 1959. 

SHAYS, Daniel (1747-1825), American leader 
of the rebellion in Western Massachusetts 
(178^87) which bears his name, served 
against the British at Bunker’s Hill, Ticon- 
deroga, &c., and was commissioned. He led 
the insurrection by the farmers against the 
U.S. government, which was imposing heavy 
taxation and mortgages. After raiding the 
arsenal at Springfield, Mass., the insurrec¬ 
tionists were routed at Petersham (1787) and 
Shays was condemned to death, but pardoned 
(1788). 

SHEE, Sir Martin Archer (1769-1850), Anglo- 
Irish painter, born in Dublin, in 1788 settled 
in London, and became R.A. in 1800 and 
P.R.A. 1830, when he was knighted. His 
Captain John Wolmore at Trinity House 
shows the influence of Lawrence. He also 
dabbled in literature. See Life by his son 
(i860), 

sheepshanks, (1) John (1787-1863), 
English art-collector, born in Leeds, who in 
1857 presented his collection (233 oil- 
pictures and 103 drawings) to the nation, 
and they are now at South Kensington. 

(2) Richard (1794-1855), English astro¬ 
nomer, brother of (1), instrumental in the 
adoption of a standard of length (1855). 
SHEFFIELD, John, 1st Duke of Bucldngham 
and Normanby (1648-1721), English political 
leader and poet, succeeded his father as third 
earl of Mulgrave in 1658, served in both 
navy and army, and w^as lord chamberlain 
to James II and a cabinet-councillor under 
William III, who in 1694 made him marquis 
of Normanby. Anne made him Duke of (the 
county of) Buckingham (1703); but for his 
opposition to Godolphin and Marlborough 
he was deprived of the Seal (1705). After 
1710, under the Tories, he was lord steward 
and lord president till the death of Anne, 
when he lost all power, and intrigued for the 
restoration of the Stuarts. Patron of Dryden 
and friend of Pope, he wrote two tragedies, a 
metrical Essay on Satire, an Essay on Poetry, 
&c. 

SHEEL, Richard Lalor, sheel (1791-1851), 
Irish dramatist and politician, born at 
Drumdowney, Kilkenny, wrote a series of 
plays, aided O’Connell in forming the New 
Catholic Association (1825), and supported 
the cause by impassioned speeches. He was 
M.P. and in 1839 under Melbourne became 
vice-president of the Board of Trade, and a 
privy-councillor—the first Catholic to gain 
that honour. In 1846 he was appointed 
master of the Mint. See Memoir by 
McCullagh (1855) and his Speeches (1845-55). 
SHELBURNE, William Petty, 2nd Earl of 
(1737-1805), English statesman, great-grand¬ 
son of Sir William Petty (q.v.), was born in 
Dublin, studied at Christ Church, Oxford, 
served in the army, entered parliament, 
succeeded his father to the earldom in 1761, 
and in 1763 was appointed president of the 
Board of Trade, and in Chatham’s second 
administration (1766) a secretary of state. 
Upon the fall of Lord North’s ministry in 


1782 Shelburne declined to form a govern¬ 
ment, but became secretary of state under 
Rockingham. Upon Rockingham’s death 
the same year the king offered Shelburne the 
Treasury. Fox resigned, and Shelburne 
introduced William Pitt into office as his 
chancellor of the Exchequer. This ministry 
resigned w'hen outvoted by the coalition 
between Fox and North (February 1783). 
Shelburne was in 1784 made Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and at Lansdowne House and 
Bowood, Wilts, he collected a splendid gal¬ 
lery of pictures and a fine library. See Lives 
by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice (1912) and 
C. W. Alvord (1925). 

SHELDON, Gilbert (1598-1677), English 
prelate, chaplain to Charles I, warden of All 
Souls College, Oxford, and from 1663 
Archbishop of Canterbury, built the Shel- 
donian Theatre at Oxford (1669). 

SHELLEY, (1) Mary Wollstonecraft (1797- 
1851), English writer, was the daughter of 
William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft 
(qq.v.). Her life from 1814 to 1822 was bound 
up with that of Shelley. Her first and most 
impressive novel was Frankenstein (1818), 
her second Valperga (1823). In 1823 she 
returned to England with her son. Her 
husband’s father, in granting her an allow¬ 
ance, insisted on the suppression of the 
volume of Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 
edited by her. The Last Man (1826), a 
romance of the ruin of human society by 
pestilence, fails to attain sublimity. In 
Lodore (1835) we read the story of Shelley’s 
alienation from his first wife. Her last novel, 
Faikner, appeared in 1837. Of her occasional 
pieces of verse the most remarkable is The 
Choice. Her Journal of a Six Weeks' Tour 
(partly by Shelley) tells of the excursion to 
Switzerland in 1814; Rambles in Germany 
and Italy (1844) describes tours in 1840-43; 
Garnett collected her Tales in 1890. Koszul 
edited two unpublished mythological dramas, 
Proserpine and Midas, in 1922. See Lives by 
F. A. Marshall (1889), R. Church (1928), 
R- G. Grylls (1938), and H. N. Brailsford, 
Shelley, Godwin and their Circle (2nd ed. 
1951). 

(2) Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), was bom at 
Field Place, Horsham, Sussex. After two 
years at Sion House School, Isleworth, where 
he acquired a taste for natural science, but 
where he was bullied, he entered Eton in 
1804. Here, beside the classics, he imbibed 
sceptical and revolutionary ideas. In 1810 
he became an undergraduate at University 
College, Oxford. His chief friend there, 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, has described his 
career at Oxford, which was terminated after 
only a year by expulsion for issuing a 
pamphlet. The Necessity of Atheistn, Hogg 
shared in this undergraduate revolt and was 
sent down at the same time. Left to himself 
in London the poet formed a connection with 
Harriet Westbrook, daughter of a retired 
coffee-house keeper, whose unhappy home 
circumstances induced Shelley to make a 
run-away marriage at Edinburgh (August 
1811). The rights and wrongs of this unfor¬ 
tunate union have never been satisfactorily 
decided—Shelley never reproached himself 
for Harriet’s tragedy—but no doubt the aim 
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he now set himself of ‘ reforming the world ’ Wc are now inclined to think rather of 
under the direction of the teaching of the Shelley who had a existence, Inl 8 l 9 hp 
philosopher, William Godwin, explains further displayed his technical versatilitv in 
almost everything. This aim led for a time his esoteric drama The Cend which oww 
to an itinerant mission to, among other something to the Jacobean school of Webstar 
places, Dublin and Lynmouth where he and Tourneur. It is a study of absolute evh 
commenced his long poem Queen Mab —the and he had a story to work on, in which the 
first of his poems, which might be called dreadful and the heroic mingle. The poetnj 
‘ Godwin versified Of Harriet’s unhappy is kept to a minimum here and there is nn 
life during the three years (1811-14) they humour. If wc arc to think of the ‘ uncom- 
more or less lived together, vve know little, mitted ’ Shelley, reference must also be made 
Possibly her insistence on a Church re- to that brilliant poem, the finest of all his 
marriage in 1814 led to the final breach and fantasies, The Witch of Atlas, which gathers 
left Shelley free to cultivate the friendship of up all the gaieties of classical mythology—a 
Godwin’s daughter Mary. Such wais his rainbov.' fabric of pure vision, which recalls 
notion of marital fidelity—free love was part Renaissance virtuosity at its best. ?rome- 
of the Godwinian ideology—wc find him theus completed at Rome, 1820, is 

after the breach inviting Harriet to join him a study of the revolt of man against law and 
and Mary Godwin in a visit to Switzerland, custom which oppress him. This is Godwin- 
The year before Harriet had borne him a ian doctrine removed to the realm of mytho- 
daughter lanthe and now, January 1816, logy, but now quickened by the more genial 

Mary bore him a son, William, out of spirit of Plato, whose Symposium he had 

wedlock. A few months later Harriet was translated in 1818. Christianity is dethroned, 

found drowned in the Serpentine. By but it is by the spirit of Christ. The assertion 

arrangement with his father Shelley had now of the Godwinian doctrine of free-love, 

settled on him out of his grandfather’s modified by the Platonic notion of intellectual 

estate £1000 a year and so was free to marry love, appears in Epipsychidion (1821) in the 

Mary Godwin and travel abroad. A lawsuit most seductive guise. To the same year 

over the custody of Harriet’s children belongs Adoimis, which fittingly celebrates 

lanthe and Charles (1814-26) was decided Keats and crowns his own career as poet and 

by Lord Eldon against him on the ground of ‘ legislator ’. Ho had the machinery of 

his atheistic opinions, a verdict which further classical pastoral elegy to work on, but he 

embittered him against the ‘ Establishment ’. cthcrcalizcs it and performs the feat of 

In 1818 he set out for Italy accompanied by employing the Spenserian stanza for a heroic 

Mary, his son William and daughter Clara, purpose. It is enshrined in the hearts of aU 

and Miss Clairmont, Mary’s half-sister, and lovers of the two poets. In 1822 he returned 

her daughter Allegra, child of an amour with to the theme of liberty. Hellas sings propheti- 

Byron. This family of frce-I overs was now cally of the delivery of Greece from the Turk, 

to travel round Italy from Venice (where It contains his greatest impersonal lyric ‘ The 

Shelley met Byron) to Rome, to Naples, world’s great age begins anew’. His last 

back to Rome (where he wrote the last two (unfinished) poem. The Triumph of Life, is a 
acts of Prometheus Unbound), to Leghorn Petrarchian pageant, a vision of the world to 
and Florence and finally to the lonely house be, marred only by the intrusion of Rousseau, 

on the bay of Spezia where ‘The Triumph of He has not quite mastered Dante’s terzarima, 

Life ’ was written and whence he set out for but the strict form imposes some restraint on 

Leghorn to meet Leigh Hunt and his family, him. The theme is again that of The Revolt 

a journey from which he was not to return, of Islam —the true conquerors are those who 

his small boat having foundered in a storm resist ‘royal anarchs’. Shelley is stiO the 
on the way home. The seriousness with rebel and the anarchist, as he was when he 
which Shelley (unlike the libertine Byron) wrote The Mosque of Anarchy to denounce 
held his heretical doctrines is best indicated ‘ Pcterloo Saintsbury remarked on his 
by the immense liberation the Italian scene immediate mastery of every poetical form he 
effected on his spirits and his poetry. Hither- attempted. This is certainly true of his 
to, apart from the doctrinal poems, Queen lyrics, which are as perfect in his early as in 
Mab and The Revolt of Islam, he had only liis latest period. This lyricism, effortless as 
Alastor^ (1816), a study of the egocentric breathing, pervades all his poetry. Of the 
romantic, himself, which has been much longer sort of lyric or ode ‘ To a Skylark’, 
overpraised, the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty ‘ Ode to the West Wind ‘ The Cloud ’ and 
and Mont Blanc to his credit. Now in Lines * The Sensitive Plant ’ register with consum- 
Written in the Euganean Hills the theme of mate artistry the whole range of his feeling. 
Italian liberty is worked out in octosyllabics The shorter love-lyrics—‘ I arise from dreams 
of striking force and brevity of diction. In of thee ‘ To Constantin singing ‘ Rarely, 
also, which belongs to liis rarely comest thou’, ‘Swifter far than 
‘ Venetian ’ period he found another medium summer’s flight &c., rank with the greatest 
for his conversation with Byron, who is of their kind. His prose work, H o/ 

Madallo, viz. a finely modulated conversa- Poetry (1822), states the eternal problem of 
tional form of the heroic couplet, which he art in its bearing on conduct. He asserts the 
later used for both humorous and romantic Platonic notion that the poet is divinely 
purposes in his Letter to Maria Gisborne inspired and therefore may be, in some sense, 
(1820). These two poems along with his a ‘ legislator ’ to mankind. The modern 
satire on Wordsworth, Peter Bell the Third, edition of the Collected Works is by Ingpen 
are the answer to those critics who think of and Peck (10 vols. 1926-30), but H. Buxton 
him as a poet of moonshine and cloud shapes. Forman, whose Complete Works (8 vols. 
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1S76-S0) it displaced, did invaluable work for 
the text and bibliography. The two-volume 
edition of the Poems by C. D. Locock (1911) 
has a valuable introduction by A. Glutton 
Brock, who also WTOte Shelley^ the Man and 
the Poet (1909). The Letters, ed. R. Iiigpen 
(1909) are indispensible. Peck’s Life (1927), 
followed by R. Bailey’s study (1934) and E. 
Biunden’s Shelley, a Life Story (1946). 
displaced Dovvden’s standard Life (1886, 
abridged 1896). Other modern studies are 
Brailsford’s Shelley, Godwin and their Circle 
(2nd ed. 1951), (the best short account); 
Mrs D. W. Campbell’s Shelley and the 
Unromantics (1924), Maurois’ Ariel (1924), 
and King-Hele’s Shelley, his Thought and 
Work (1960). 

SHENSTONE, William (1714-63), English 
poet, born at Halesov/en, studied at Pem¬ 
broke College, Oxford, published in 1741 
Tho Judgment of Hercules and the following 
year The Schoolmistress, which written in 
imitation of Spenser foreshadowed the 
mood of Gray’s Elegy. Pastoral Ballad 
(1755) was commended by Gray and Johnson. 
In later life he suffered many financial 
embarrassments due to his elegant mode of 
life on his estate of the Leasovves. See 
Letters, ed. Williams (1939), and Lives by 
E. M. Purkis (1931), M. Williams (1935) and 
A. R. Humphreys (1937). 

SHEPILOV, Dmitri Trofimovitcli (1905- ), 

Soviet politician, was born at Ashkhabad and 
was educated at Moscow University. From 
1926 to 1931 he was a public prosecutor in 
Siberia and later became a lecturer in political 
economy. In 1952 he became chief editor of 
Pravda\ in 1954 a member of the Supreme 
Soviet; and in 1956 foreign minister. He was 
‘ purged ’ by the party leadership in June 1957 
and banished to a teaching position in the 
Soviet Far East, 

SHEPPARD, (1) Hugh Richard Lawrie, 
Icnown as ^ Dick ^ (1880-1937), Anglican 
divine and pacifist, bom at Windsor, a 
popular preacher with distinctly modern 
views on the Christian life and a pioneer of 
religious broadcasting, was vicar of London’s 
St Martin-in-the-Fields (1914-27), published 
The Human Parson (1924) and The Impatience 
of a Parson (1927). became dean of Canter¬ 
bury (1929-31) and canon of St Paul’s 
Cathedral (1934-37). He founded the Peace 
Pledge Union shortly before his death. He 
was appointed C.H. in 1927. See Lives by 
R. E. Roberts (1941) and Matthews (1948). 

(2) Jack (1702-24), English robber, boro 
at Stepney, committed the first of many 
robberies in July 1720, and in 1724 was five 
times caught, and four times escaped. He 
was hanged at Tyburn in the presence of 
200,000 spectators. He was the subject of 
many plays and ballads, tracts by Defoe and 
a novel by Ainsworth. See book ed. Blealcley 
and Ellis (1933). 

SHERATON, Thomas (1751-1806), English 
cabinet-maker, born at Stockton-on-Tees, 
settled in London about 1790, wrote a 
Cabinet-maker'* s Book (1794). His neo¬ 
classical designs had a wide influence on 
contemporary taste in furniture. See studies, 
ed. R. Edwards (1945). 

SHERBROOKE, Robert Lowe, 1st Viscount 


SHERIDAN 

(1811-92), English politician, born at 
Bingham, Notts, from Winchester passed in 
1829 to University College, Oxford. Called 
to the bar in 1842, he emigrated the same 
year to Australia, soon attained a lucrative 
practice, and also took a leading part in 
politics. Home again in 1850, and returned 
to parliament (1852), he took office under 
Aberdeen and Palmerston. During 1859-64 
he was vice-president of the Education 
Board, and introduced the Revised Code of 
1862 with its ‘ payment by results ’. In 1868 
his feud with the Liberals was forgotten in his 
strenuous aid towards disestablishing the 
Irish Church, and Gladstone made him 
chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1873 he 
became home secretary; in 1880 went to the 
Upper House as Viscount Sherbrooke. He 
opposed the exclusive study of the classics. 
See Life by A. Patchett Martin (1893). 

SHERE AJLI, shayr ah'ke (1825-79), amir of 
Afghanistan, a younger son of Dost Moham¬ 
med, succeeded as Amir in 1863. Disagree¬ 
ments with his half-brothers soon arose, 
which kept Afghanistan in anarchy; Shere 
Ali fled to Klandahar; but in 1868 regained 
possession of Kabul, with assistance from the 
viceroy of India, Sir John Lawrence. In 1870 
his eldest son, Yakub Khan, rebelled, but was 
captured and imprisoned. Shere Ali’s refusal 
to receive a British mission (1878) led to war; 
and, after severe fighting, he fled to Turkestan, 
there to die. Yakub Khan succeeded. 

SPIERIDAN, (1) Philip Henry (1831-88), 
American soldier, born in Albany, N.Y., 
March 6, of Irish parentage, in 1848 entered 
West Point, and graduated in 1853. In 1861 
he was an infantry captain, but in 1862 was 
given a cavalry regiment, and rose rapidly 
to command a division. He distinguished 
himself at Perryville and at Stone River, 
fought at Chickamauga, and was engaged in 
all the subsequent operations of the civil war, 
gaining credit for the gallantry with which his 
division drove the enemy over Missionary 
Ridge. In 1864 he was given command of 
the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac, 
took part in the Battle of the Wilderness, 
made a notable raid on Confederate com¬ 
munications with Richmond, and led the 
advance to Cold Harbor. In August Grant 
placed him in command of the Army of the 
Shenandoah with instructions to make the 
Valley ‘ a barren waste In September he 
attacked the enemy under Earl 3 % drove him 
beyond Winchester, again dislodged him 
from Fisher’s Hill, and pursued him through 
Flarrisonburg and Staunton, but Early, 
reinforced by Lee, again appeared in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and on October 19 
surprised the Northern army and drove it 
back in confusion. Sheridan, who was at 
Winchester, twenty miles away, galloped to 
the field and turned defeat into victory. He 
was promoted major-general and received the 
thanks of congress. Defeating the enemy at 
Five Forks on April 1, he had an active share 
in the final battles which led to Lee’s sur¬ 
render at Appomatox Court-house, April 9, 
1865. A lieutenant-general in 1870, he was 
with Moltke at Gravelotte and other battles. 
In 1883 he succeeded Sherman as general-in¬ 
chief. He died at Nonquitt, Mass., August 5. 
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Sheridan never Lost a battle. Arnorig the 
Northern generals he ranks next to Grant ana 
Sherman. See his Personal Memoirs (IbSb) 
and Life by Davies (1895). i 

(2) Richard Brinsley (1751-1816), British 
dramatist, born in Dublin, October 30, was 
grandson of Swift’s friend, Thomas Sheridan, 
DD. (1687-1738), and son of Thomas 
Sheridan (1719-88), a teacjier of elocution 
actor and author of a Life d/ 
mother, Frances Sheridan, nde Chambcrlaine 
(1724-66), was the author of a novel called 
Sidney Biddulph and of one or two plays. 
Richard Sheridan was educated at Harrow, 
and, after leaving school, with a school- 
friend named Halhed wrote a three-act farce 
called Jupiter and tried a verse translation ot 
the Epistles o/Aristoenetus. Alter a romantic 
courtship, Richard married Elizabeth Lmley 
in 1773. The young couple settled m 
London to a life much beyond their means. 
Sheridan now made more serious ell oris at 
dramatic composition. On January 17, 1775, 
the Bivals was produced at Covent Garden, 
and after a slight alteration in the cast met 
with universal approval. In the same yem* 
appeared the poor farce called St Patrick s 
Bay and also the Duenna. In 1776 Sheridan, 
with the aid of Linley and another friend, 
bought half the patent of Drury Lane 
Theatre for £35,000 from Garrick, and in 
1778 the remaining share for £45,0()0. His 
first production was a purified edition ot 
Vanbrugh’s Pelapse, under the title of a Tr^ 
to Scarborough. Three months later (1777) 
appeared his greatest work, the School for 
Scandal. The Critic (1779), teeming with 
sparkling wit, was Sheridan’s last dramatic 
effort, with the exception of a poor tragedy, 
Pizarro. On the dissolution of parliament m 
1780 Sheridan was elected for Stafford, and 
in 1782 became under-secretary for foreign 
affairs under Rockingham, afterwards secre¬ 
tary to the treasury in the coalition ministry 
(1783). His parliamentary reputation dates 
from his great speeches in the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings. In 1794 he again 
electrified the House by a magnificent oration 
in reply to Lord Mornington’s denunciation 
of the French Revolution. He remained the 
devoted friend and adherent of Fox till Fox’s 
death, and was also the defender and mouth¬ 
piece of the Prince Regent. In 1806 he was 
appointed receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
and in 1806 treasurer to the navy. In 1812 
he was defeated at Westminster, and his 
parliamentary career came to an end. In 1792 
his first wife died, and three years later he 
married Esther Ogle, the silly and extravagant 
daughter of the Dean of Winchester, who 
survived him. The affairs of the theatre had 
gone badly. The old building had to be 
closed as unfit to hold large audiences, and a 
new one, opened in 1794, was burned in 1809. 
This last calamity put the finishing touch to 
Sheridan’s pecuniary difficulties, which had 
^ long been serious. He died July 7, 1816, in 
' great poverty, but was given a magnificent 
funeral in Westminster Abbey. See Memoirs 
in editions of his works by Leigh Hunt (1840), 
and Rhodes (1928); Memoirs of Mrs Frances 
Sheridan, by her granddaughter, Alicia Le 
Fanu (1824); Lives by Fraser Rae (2 vols. 
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1896) and W. Sichel (2 vols. 1909), Rhodes; 
(1933), Darlington (1933); also the articles 
Dufferin and Norton. 

SHERIFF, Lawrence (d. 1567), London 

grocer, born at Rugby, founded its great 
public school (1567). 

SHERLOCK, (1) Thomas (1678-1761), EngM 
prelate, son of (2), Bishop successively of 
Bangor (1728), Salisbury (1734) and London 
(1748), opposed Bishop Hoadley (q.v.)inthe 
Ban go ri an controversy and lost influence at 
court. See Life by E. F. Carpenter (1936). 

(2) Wiillana (1641-1707), English prelate, 
father of (1), born at Southwark, became 
master of the Temple in 1684 and Dean of 
St Paul’s in 1691. He was a non-juror, but 
took the oaths in 1691. The most contro¬ 
versial of his 60 works were Vindication of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Incarnation 
(1690), which made South charge him with 
Tritheism, and Allegiance to Foreign Powers 
(1691). 

SHERMAN, (1) Henry Clapp (1875- ), 

American biochemist. Educated at Mary¬ 
land and Columbia, Sherman became 
professor of Organic Chemistry (1907), of 
Nutritional Chemistry (1911) and of Chem¬ 
istry H924) at the latter university. He 
has done important quantitative work on 
vitamins. 

(2) John (1823-1900), American statesman, 
brother of (4), born at Lancaster, Ohio, was 
in turn chairman of financial committees in 
both houses of Congress. He was largely 
author of the bills for the reconstruction of 
the seceded slates and for the resumption of 
specie payment in 1879. He was appointed 
in 1877 secretary of the Treasury, and in 1878 
had prepared a redemption fund in gold that 
raised the legal-tender notes to par value. 
In 1881 and 1887 he was again returned to 
the senate, was its president, and afterwards 
chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations. In 1897 he was made secretary 
of state, but retired on the war with Spain in 
1898. The Sherman Act (1890; repealed 
1893) sanctioned large purchases of silver by 
the Treasury. See Life by Bronson (2nd ed. 
1888), Selected Speeches (1879), Sherman 
Letters, between the brothers (1894), his 
Recollections of Forty Years (N.Y. 1896). 

(3) Roger (1721-93), American statesman 

and patriot, born at Newton,^ Mass., lived 
in Connecticut from 1743. First elected to 
the state assembly in 1755, he became a judge 
of the superior court (1766—89) and mayor ot 
New Haven (1784-93). A signatory of the 
Declaration of Independence, as a delegate 
to the Convention of 1787 he took a promi¬ 
nent part in the debates on the Constitution. 
See Life by Boutell. „ . 

(4) William Tecumseh (1820-91), American 
soldier, brother of (2), born at Lancaster, 
Ohio, graduated at West Pmnt in 
After serving in Florida and California, ne 
became a banker in San Francisco. In May 
1861 he was commissioned colonel ot me 
Thirteenth Infantry; at Bull Ruri he wonhis 
promotion to brigadier-general of volunteers. 
In August he was sent to Kentucky, at first 
under Anderson, but when he asked lor 
200,000 men to put an end to the war mere, 
he was deprived of his command. But soon 
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in command of a division, he took a distin¬ 
guished part in the battle of Shiloh (April 
1862) and was made major-general. In 
Grant’s various movements against Vicksburg 
Sherman was most active. In July 1863, 
promoted brigadier, he drove Genera! 
Johnston out of Jackson, Miss. In Novem¬ 
ber he joined Grant at Chattanooga, and 
rendered excellent service in the victory of the 
25th; soon after he relieved Burnside, 
besieged at Knoxville. In March 1864 he 
was appointed by Grant to the command 
of the south-west. In April he commenced 
his campaign against Atlanta. He first 
encountered Johnston at Dalton, May 14, 
and drove him beyond the Etowah, and 
finally to Atlanta, which was evacuated on 
September 1. After giving his army a rest 
Sherman commenced his famous march to the 
sea, with 65,000 men. Meeting with little 
serious opposition, he reached Savannah on 
December 10. The works were soon carried, 
and on the 20th the city was evacuated. In 
February he left Savannah for the north, and 
by the 17th, compelling the evacuation of 
Charleston, had reached Columbia. Thence 
he moved on Goldsboro’, fighting two battles 
on the way. On April 9 Lee surrendered, and 
Johnston made terms with Sherman (dis¬ 
approved as too lenient by Secretary Stanton). 
For four years Sherman commanded the 
Mississippi division; when Grant became 
president he was made head of the army. 
In 1874, at his own request, to make room 
for Sheridan, he was retired on full pay. He 
died in New York, February 14. See“ his 
own Memoirs (1875; revised 1891),his 
Letters, ed. Thorndike (1894), and Lives by 
E. Robins (1905), B. Liddell Hart (1930) and 
A. H. Burne (1939). 

SHERRIFF, Robert Cedric (1896- ), 

British playwright, novelist and scriptwriter, 
born at Kingston-upon-Thames, achieved an 
international reputation with his first play, 
Journey's End (1919)^ based on his experiences 
in the trenches during the first World War. 
In 1931 he turned student at Oxford and in 
1933 went to Hollywood. His later plays 
did not match up to his first, but he wrote the 
scripts for such films as The Invisible Man 
(1933), Goodbye Mr Chips (1936), The Four 
Feathers (1938), Lady Flamilton (1941) and 
The Dambusters (1955). 

SHERRINGTON, Sir Charles Scott (1857- 
1952), English physiologist, bom in London, 
passed through Caius College, Cambridge, 
was professor of Physiology at Liverpool 
(1895-1913) and Oxford (1913-35). His 
researches on reflex action and especially on 
The Integrative Action of the Nervous System 
(1906) constitute a landmark in modern 
physiology. His poetry is worthy of note. 
In 1920-25 he was P.R.S., in 1922 president 
of the British Association; he was awarded 
the O.M. in 1924, and a Nobel prize in 
medicine in 1932. See Life by Lord Cohen 
(1958). 

SHERWOOD, (1) Mary Martha (1775-1851), 
English writer of children’s books, daughter 
of Dr Butt, chaplain to George III, was born 
at Stanford, Worcs. In 1803 she sailed for 
India. Her 77 works include Little Henry and 
his Bearer, and the long-popular History of 


the Fairchild Family. See her own Life (ed. 
Darton, 1910), and one by her daughter, 
Mrs Kelly (1854). 

(2) Robert Emmet (1896—1955), American 
playwright and author, bom in New Rochelle, 
New York. He wrote his first play, Barnum 
Was Right, w^hile at Harvard, and after 
service in the first World War became editor 
(1924-28) of Life. He won four Pulitzer 
prizes, the first three for drama (Idiot's 
Delight, 1936; Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 1939; 
and There Shall be No Night, 1941), and the 
last (1949) for his biographical Roosevelt and 
Hopkins. 

SHEVCHENKO, Taras (1814-61), Ukrainian 
poet and prose-writer, born a serf at Kirilovka 
(Kiev), was freed and became professor at 
Kiev (1845), founded an organization for 
radical social reforms, was exiled to Siberia 
for ten years, and published collections of 
poems in the Ukrainian language. 

SHIELD, William (1748—1829), English viola 
player and composer, born at Swalwell in 
Durham, was apprenticed to a boat-builder, 
and, encouraged by Giardini, studied music, 
composed anthems that were sung in Durham 
cathedral, and conducted at Scarborough. 
He published a comic opera. The Flitch of 
Bacon^ in 1778, and, as composer to Coverit 
Garden (1778-97), produced others. Some 
of his songs are still known. In 1792 he 
travelled in Italy. From 1817 he was master 
of the King’s Musicians. See Memorial 
(1891). 

SHIH HUANG TI (259-210 b.c.), Chinese 
emperor from 246, and 4th monarch of 
the Chin dynasty. Assuming the title of 
‘the first emperor’, he greatly extended the 
empire and built the Great Wall, completed 
in 204, to keep out barbarians. He had all 
historical documents burnt in 212 to maintain 
himself and his successors in power. 
SHILLABER, Benjamin Penhallow (1814-90), 
American humorist, author of Sayings of Mrs 
Partington (1854). 

SHILLIBEER, George (1797-1866), British 
pioneer of London omnibuses, born in 
London, established a coach-building business 
in Paris and from 1829 ran the first London 
omnibus coach service from the City to 
Paddington. 

SHINWELL, Emanuel (1884- ), British 

Labour politician, born in Spitalfields, 
London, began work as an errand-boy in 
Glasgow at the age of twelve. An early 
student of public library and street-corner 
Socialism, he was elected to Glasgow Trades 
Council in 1911 and, one of the ‘ wild men of 
Clydeside ’, served a five months’ prison 
sentence for incitement to riot in 1921. M.P. 
in 1931 and secretary to the Department of 
Mines (1924, 1930-31), in 1935 he defeated 
Ramsay MacDonald at Seaham Harbour, 
Durham, in one of the most bitterly contested 
election battles of modern times. From 1942 
he was chairman of the Labour Party 
committee which drafted the manifesto 
‘ Let Us face the Future *, on which Labour 
won the 1945 election. As minister of fuel 
and power he nationalized the mines (1946), 
and the following year, when he was said 
to be a scapegoat for the February fuel 
crisis, he became secretary of state for war. 
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From 1950 to 1951 lie was minister of defence. 

In these last two offices, ‘ Manny’s ’ con¬ 
siderable administrative ability outshone his 
prickly party political belligerence and 
earned him the respect of such discerning 
critics in defence matters as Churchill and 
Montgomery. In his later years he mellowed 
into a back-bench ‘elder statesman’. See 
his autobiographical Conflict without Malice 

SHIPTON, (1) Eric Earle (1907- ), British 
mountaineer. He gained his early mountain¬ 
eering experience during five expeditions^ to 
the mountains of East and Central Africa, 
climbing Kamet (25,447 ft.) in 1931 He 
obtained much of his knowledge of the 
East during his terms as consul-general in 
Kashgar (1940-42 and 1946-48) and in 
Kunming (1949-51). Between 1933 and 1951 
he cither led or was member of five expedi¬ 
tions to Mount Everest. Ele probably did 
more than any other man to pave the way 
for the successful Hunt-Hillary Expedition of 
1953. He was made a C.B.E. in 1955. See 
his Upon that Mountain (1943), Momit 
JEverest Reconnaissance Expedition (1951). 

(2) Mother (1488-c. 1560), English watch, 
born near Knarcsborough, and baptized as 
Ursula Southiel, at twenty-four married Tony 
Shipton, a builder, and died at over seventy 
years of age—according to S. Baker, who 
edited her ‘prophecies’ (1797). A book 
(1684) by Richard Head tells how she was 
carried off by the devil, bore him an imp, &:c. 
A small British moth, with wing-markings, 
resembling a witch’s face, is named after her. 
See W. El. Harrison’s Mother Shipton 
Investigated (1881). 

SHIRLEY, (1) Sir Anthony (1565-c. 1635), 
English adventurer. After following Essex 
from 1597, he was knighted by the king of 
France without the assent of Qneen Elizabeth, 


Weddinp: (1628); The Grateful Servant (1629V 
Byde Park (1632); The Gamester (1633)’ 
The Example (1634); The Opportunity (1634)’ 
The Lady of Pleasure, the most brilliant of his 
comedies (1635); tragedies. The Cardinal 
to the author himself* the best of his flock’ 
(1641), T/ie Traytor (1631), a great drama 
As a masque-writer he is second only to 
Jonson; among his best masques are The 
Triumph of Peace (1633) and The Contention 
of Ajax and Ulysses (1659, including ‘The 
glories of our blood and state ’). His thirty- 
five plays were edited by Gifford and Dyce 
(1833), hisR(7^//7.v by R. L. Armstrong (1941). 
Sec studies by Schipper (1911), Forsythe 
(1915) and Nason (1915). 

(3) John (13667-1456), English traveller 
and transcriber of Chaucer and Lydgate. 

(4) Lawrence. Sec Ferrers. 

(5) Robert (1581?-1628), brother of (1), 
accompanied him to Persia and remained 
there. He made two journeys to European 
courts as envoy of the Shah of Persia (1608, 
1615), being accepted by James T of England 
for three years (1624-27), when he returned 
to Persia and died out of favour. 

SHIRREFF, (1) Emily Anne Eliza (1814-97), 
English pioneer of women’s education, was 
mistress of Girton College from 1870. She 
published works on Kindergartens and the 
Frobel system. 

(2) Patrick (1791-1876), Scottish fanner in 
East Lothian, born near Haddington, was 
the pioneer of cereal hybridizing, and 
produced many varieties of wheat and oats. 
SEIOLOKHOV, Mikhail (1905- ), Russian 
novelist, born near Veshenskaya, wrote And 
Quiet Flows the Don (ird.ns. 1935) and other 
novels of Cossack life, The Upturned Soil 
(1940) on the effects of the new regime on 
farm life; also short stories. He won the 
Stalin prize in 1941. 


who had him imprisoned until he rcnounceci SliORE, (1) Jane(d. c. 1527), born in London, 


the title, which is therefore nominal only. 
His voyage to America and Jamaica (1595) is 
recorded by Hakluyt. In 1599 he went to 
Persia on a trade mission, and returned as the 
Shah’s envoy in an unsuccessful attempt to 
form an alliance against the Turks. His 
account of this adventure was published in 
1613. Proscribed from entering Britain, he 
wandered Europe and eventually died at 
Madrid. 

(2) James (1596-1666), English late 
Elizabethan dramatist, born in London, 
September 18, from Merchant Taylors’ 
passed in 1612 to St John’s, Oxford, but 
migrated to Catharine Hall, Cambridge. He 
took orders, and held a living at St Albans. 
Turning Catholic, he taught (1623-24) in 
the grammar-school there, but soon went 
to London and became playwright. The 
suppression of stage-plays in 1642 ended his 
livelihood, and he took to teaching again. 
The Restoration revived his plays, but 
brought him no better fortunes. His death 
was a result of the Great Fire of London. 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben Jonson 
were his models, but he has little of the grand 
Elizabethan manner. Most of his plays are 
tragi-comedies. His chief works are Eccho 
(1618), a poem on the Narcissus subject; 
comedies. The Witty Fair One (1628); The 


married early William Shore, a goldsmith. 
After her intrigue with Edward IV began, 
about 1470, her husband abandoned her, 
but she lived till Edward’s death in luxury, 
enjoying great power, yet ‘ never abusing it’, 
as K4ore tells us, ‘ to any man’s hurt, but to 
many a man’s comfort and relief After the 
king’s death she lived under the protection of 
Hastings, and on his death, it is said, of the 
Marquis of Dorset; but Richard III, to make 
his brother’s life odious, relieved her of over 
two thousand marks, and caused the Bishop 
of London to make her walk in open penan^, 
taper in hand, dressed only in her kirtle. She 
forms the subject of a tragedy by Rowe 
(1714). . 

(2) John, 1st Baroij Teignmouth (1751- 
1834), English governor-general of India 
(1793-98), originated the Bengal zamindari 
system and many of Cornwallis’s reforms. 
He supported Hastings at the latter’s trial 
(1797) and settled the Oude Recession. He 
was first president of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and was created an Irish peer 
(1798J 

SHORT, Sir Frank (1857-1945), English 
engraver, known especially for etchings ana 
mezzotints, including the plates for Turners 
Liber Studiorum. , 

SHORTER, Clement King (1858-1926). 
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English journalist and critic, horn in London, 
edited the llhistrated London News (1891- 
1900), founded and edited the Sketch, and 
from ’l900 was editor of the Sphere. He 
wrote on the Brontes, on Victorian literature, 
on Borrow and Boswell. His first wife was 
Dora Sigersoo (d. 1918), Irish author of Verses 
n894) The Fairy Channeling (1897), &c. 

SHORTHOUSE, Joseph Henry (1834-1903), 
English novelist, born at Birmingham, 
became a chemical manufacturer there. In 
1881 his romance, John Jnglesant, revealed a 
subtle and sympathetic insight into old-world 
phases of the spiritual mind. It was followed 
by The Little Schoolmaster Mark (1883-84), 
Sir Percival (1886), A Teacher of the Violin 
(1888), The Countess Eve (1888), and Blanche, 
Ladv Faiaise (1891). See his Life by his wife 
( 1905 ). 

SHOSTAKOVICH, Dmitri, -ko'- (1906- ), 

Russian composer, was bom in St Petersburg 
(now Leningrad), where he entered the 
Conservatory in 1919. His First Symphony, 
composed in 1925, the year his studies ended, 
attracted considerable attention. His music, 
in which he attempted to support Soviet 
principles, was at first highly successful, but 
the development of a more conservative 
attitude on the part of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, coinciding with his own development 
of a more experimental outlook, led to 
official criticism of his opera The Nose, his 
Second October ’) Symphony, and a 
second opera, A Lady Macbeth of Mtensk, 
which had to be withdrawn after violent 
press attacks on its decadence and its failure 
to observe the principles of ‘ soviet realism ’. 
Shostakovich was reinstated by his Fifth 
Symphony (1938). He has composed pro- 
lificaily in all forms, and his Seventh (‘ Lenin¬ 
grad ’) Symphony, his Tenth Symphony, and 
his Violin Concerto have won considerable 
popularity outside Russia. His Eleventh 
Symphony, for which he was awarded a 
Lenin prize in 1958, is based upon the events 
of the October Revolution of 1905. See 
study by Rabinovich (I960). 

SHOVEL, Sir Cloudesley (1650-1707), English 
sailor, served against the Dutch and in the 
Mediterranean, burned four corsair galleys 
at Tripoli (1676), commanded a ship at the 
battle in Bantry Bay (1689), and was knighted. 
In 1690 he took part in the battle off Beachy 
Head; in 1692 he supported Russell at La 
Hogue, and burned twenty of the enemy’s 
ships. He served under Rooke in the 
Mediterranean, and with him took Gibraltar 
in 1704. In 1705 he was made rear-admiral 
of England. That year he took part with 
Peterborough in the capture of Barcelona, 
but failed in his attack on Toulon in 1707. 
On the voyage home his ship (and others) 
struck a rock off the Scilly Isles on the foggy 
night of October 22, 1707, and went dowm. 
His body was washed up, and buried in 
'Westminster Abbey. 

SHRAPNEL, Henry (1761-1842), English 
artillery officer, retired from active service as 
a lieutenant-general in 1825. In about 1793 
he invented the shrapnel shell. 

SHREWSBURY. See Talbot Family. 

SHUTE, (1) John. See Barrington (3). 

(2) N^vil, pep-pame of Nevil Shute Norway 


(1899-1960), English writer, bora in Ealing 
emigrated to Australia. He served in the 
1914-18 war and immediately afterwards 
began an aeronautical career. He was chief 
calculator to the Airship Guarantee Com¬ 
pany during the construction of the airship 
RlOO and flew the Atlantic twice in her. He 
founded Airspeed Ltd., aircraft constructors, 
and became its managing director. His 
novels include The Pied Piper (1942), Most 
Secret (1945), The Cheqiierboard (1947), No 
Highway (1948), A Town Like Alice (1949), 
Round the Bend (1951), Requiem for a Wren 
(1955). Beyond the Black Stump (1956) and 
On the Beach (1957). His success is largely 
due to his brisk style and his ability to make 
technical language and procedure under¬ 
standable to a lay public. 

SHUVALOV, shoo-vahTof, (1) Count Paul 
(183()-1908), Russian general, brother of (2), 
fought at Sebastopol and Inkermann, and 
helped to organize the liberation of the 
Russian serfs (1861). He fought in Turkey 
(1878), was ambassador to Germany (1885) 
and governor of Warsaw (1895). 

(2) Count Plotr Andreyevich (1827-89), 
Russian diplomatist, brother of (1), became 
head of the secret police in 1866; in 1873, 
sent on a secret nnission to London, he 
arranged the marriage between the Duke 
of Edinburgh and the only daughter of 
Alexander 11. In 1878 he was one of the 
Russian representatives at the Congress of 
Berlin. 

SIBBALD, Sir Robert (1641-1722), Scottish 
naturalist and physician, born at Edinburgh, 
became a physician there, but gave much time 
to botany and zoology. He helped to estab¬ 
lish a botanic garden, and was virtual founder 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin¬ 
burgh. He was knighted in 1682 and 
appointed professor of Medicine and 
Scottish Geographer-royal. He wrote History 
of Fife (1710), pamphlets on medical subjects, 
natural history and antiquities, and Auto¬ 
biography (1833; 1932). 

SIBELIUS, Jan, si-bay'U-oos (1865-1958), 
Finnish composer, born in Tavastehus. The 
son of a surgeon, he studied the piano as a 
child, but was sent to Flelsinki University to 
study law. He abandoned a legal career for 
full-time musical study in 1885, leaving 
Helsinki Conservatory in 1889 with a state 
grant which enabled him to continue his 
studies in Berlin and Vienna. A passionate 
nationalist, on his return to Finland he began 
the series of symphonic poems (including the 
well-known Swan of Tiionela) based on 
episodes in the Finnish epic Kalevala, and 
his first great success came with En Saga 
(1892). From 1897 until his death a state 
grant enabled him to devote himself entirely 
to composition, and his symphonies, sym¬ 
phonic poems—notably Finlandia (1899)— 
and violin concerto won great popularity, in 
Britain and America as well as in Finland, 
for their originality of form and idiom. 
After his Seventh Symphony (1924-25) and 
Tapiola (1926), he released no more music for 
performance or publication. See studies by 
C. Gray (1935), Neville Cardus (1945), H. E. 
Johnson (1960), and of his symphonies by 
S. Parmet (trans. 1959), 
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SIBLEY, Henry Hastings (1811-91), American 
statesman, first governor and ‘ Father of 
Minnesota born at Detroit, put down the 
Sioux outbreak of 1862. 

SIBOUB, Marie Domini(sue Auguste (1792- 
1857), French prelate, from 1848 Archmstiop 
of Paris, was murdered during mass by an 
excommunicated priest. See Life by Pou- 

joulat f2nd ed. 1^63). loam 

SICKERT, Walter Richard (1860-1942), 
British artist, was born at Munich. ^ After 
three years on the English stage (an mterest 
reflected in many pictures of music-halls) lie 
studied at the Slade School, and under 
Whistler. While working in Paris, he was 
much influenced by Degas. He had many 
studios in London, paying regular visits to 
France, and he used Degas’ technique to 
illustrate London low life. Sickert was a 
member of the New English Art Club, and 
about 1910 the Camden Town Group (later 
the London Group) was formed under his 
leadership. His famous interior Ennui (m 
the Tate Gallery) belongs to this period. 
Both his painting and his writings on art 
have had great influence on later English 
painters; see his autobiography A Free 
House! (1947), the Life and Opinions edited 
by R. Emmons (1941), and study by L. Browse 
(1960). 

SICKINGEN, Franz von, zik'- (1481-1523), 
German knight, born at Ebernburg near 
Kreuznach, fought in 1508 against the 
Venetians for the Emperor Maximilian, but 
in peace led the life of a free-lance. During 
1513-19 he warred against Worms, Metz, 
Philip of Hesse and Wiirttemberg. Ulrich 
von Hutten from 1520 was his constant guest, 
and won him over to the cause of the Refor¬ 
mation. In 1521 he assisted the emperor in 
his French campaign; in 1522 he opened a 
Protestant war against the Archbishop of 
Trier. That war miscarried; and, put to the 
ban of the empire and besieged in his castle of 
Landstuhl, he was killed. 

SIDDAL, Elizabeth Eleanor. See Rossetti 

SrobONS, Sarah (1755-1831), English actress 
was born at Brecon, July 5, the eldest child of 
Roger Kemble (q.v.), manager of a small 
travelling theatrical company, of which 
Sarah was a member from her earliest 
childhood. In 1773 she married at Coventry 
her fellow-actor, William Siddons. Her 
first appearance at Drury Lane in December 
1775 as Portia met with no great success. 
But her reputation grew so fast in the 
provinces that in 1782 she returned to Drury 
Lane, and made her reappearance in October 
as Isabella in Garrick’s adaptation of 
Southeme’s Fatal Marriage. Her success was 
immediate, and from this time she was the 
unquestioned queen of the stage. In 1803 
she followed her brother, John Philip 
Kemble, to Covent Garden, where she con¬ 
tinued till her formal farewell to the stage as 
Lady Macbeth, June 29, 1812. Thereafter 
she appeared occasionally, but only for 
special benefits, and she sometimes gave 
public readings. Endowed with a gloriously 
expressive and beautiful face, a queenly 
and a voice of richest power and 
flexibility, she worked assiduously to cultivate 


her gifts until as a tragic actress she reached 
a height of perfection probably unsurpassS 
by any player of any age or country in 
comedy she was less successful. See Iz 
Boaden (1827; new ed. 1893), Th^al 
Campbell (1834), N. H. Kennard (fi 
F. M. Parsons (1909), A. Maurois (19271 
N. G. R. Smith (1933). ^ 

SIDGWICK, (1) Henry (1838-1900), English 
moral philosopher, born at Skipton was 
educated at Rugby and Trinity College 
Cambridge, of which he was fellow (1859-691 
praelector of Moral Philosophy (1875-831 
and then Knightsbridge professor. He is 
best known for his analytical examination of 
the various schools in moral philosophy in 
Methods of Ethics (1874), in which he 
attempts to restate the philosophically 
unsatisfactory arguments of J. S. Mill’s 
Utilitarianism by relating it to intuitionism 
Other works include Outlines of the History 
of Ethics (1886), the Principles of Political 
Economy (1883) and Practical Ethics (1898). 
He was an active member of the Psychic^ 
Research Society. See Life (1906) by his 
brother, the Greek scholar, Arthur Sidgwick 
(1840-1920) and his widow, Eleanor Mildred 
Balfour (1845-1936) sister of A. J, Balfour 
and principal of Newnham College (1892- 
1910). See also C, D. Broad, Ethics and the 
History of Philosophy (1952). 

(2) Nevil Vincent (1873-1952), English 
chemist, professor at Oxford, known for his 
work on molecular structure and his formula¬ 
tion of a theory of valency. See his The 
Electronic Theory of Valency (1927). He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1922 and awarded the Royal 
Society’s Royal Medal in 1937. 

SIDI MOHAMMED BEN YOUSSEF 


(1911-61), Sultan of Morocco from 1927, 
was born in Mekn6s, a scion of the Alouite 
dynasty. Exercising both spiritual and 
temporal power, he privily supported the 
nationalist tstaqlal party and constantly 
obstructed French hegemony. Tribal hostility 
to him gave the French the chance to depose 
him in 1953, but he was restored in 1955, 
and when Morocco attained independence in 
1957 he became King Mohammed V. He 
died suddenly after a minor operation and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Prince 
Mouiiay Hassan, who had already emerged 
as the spokesman of chauvinistic Moroccan 
youth. His eldest daughter. Princess Lalla 
Ayesha repudiated the y as male and became 
a leader of the women’s emancipaflon 
movement 

SIDMOUTH, Henry Addington, 1st Viscount 
(1757-1844), English statesman, the son of 
Lord Chatham’s physician, Anthony (1713- 
1790), was educated at Wmehester and 
Brasenose College, Oxford, quitted the bar 
for politics, and in 1783 was returned for 
Devizes. He was Speaker 1789-1801, when, 
upon Pitt’s resignation, he was invited to 
form a ministry. His undistinguished 
administration, whose one great event was 
the peace of Amiens (1802), came to an end 
in 1804. Next year he was created Viscount 
Sidmouth, and thereafter was thrice president 
of the Council, once lord privy-seal, and 
from 1812 to 1821 home secretary, as such 
being unpopular for his coercive measures. 
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He retired from tlie Cabinet in 1824. He was 
a sincere Tory. See Life by L. G. Pellew 
(1847) and E. M. G. Belfield, Annals of the 
Addimton Family (1960). 

SIDNEY, (1) Algernon {1622?-8^ English 
politician, grand-nephew of Sir Philip, and 
second son of the second Earl of Leicester, 
^vas bom probably at Penshurst, Kent, and 
in 1622. He accompanied his father on his 
embassy in i 632 to Denmark, and in 1636 to 
France. In 1641-43 he commanded a troop 
of horse in Ireland, of which country his 
father was (nominally) lord-lieutenant. 
Declaring for the parliament, he was wounded 
at Marston Moor (1644); in 1645 was 
appointed governor of Chichester, and 
returned by Cardiff to parliament; in 1646 
attended his brother. Viscount Lisle, now 
lord-lieutenant, to Ireland as lieutenant- 
general of horse and governor of Dublin; 
and in 1647, after receiving the thanks of the 
House of Commons, was appointed governor 
of Dover. In 1649, though nominated a 
commissioner, he took no part in the king’s 
trial, which however he justified on abstract 
grounds. An extreme republican, he resented 
CromwelFs usurpation of power, and retired 
to Penshurst (1653-59). Then, made one of 
the Council of State, he undertook a political 
mission to Denmark and Sweden. After the 
Restoration he lived on the Continent, but 
in 1677 was pardoned and returned to 
England. In 1679 he twice stood unsuccess¬ 
fully for parliament, and an attempt was 
made to involve him in the sham Meal-tub 
Plot. The attempt miscarried ; still, he deemed 
it prudent to retire to France, and, to detach 
Louis XIV from Charles, entered into negotia¬ 
tions with him through Barillon. That prior 
to this he had taken moneys from the French 
ambassador, either for himself or (more 
likely) for the republican cause, is admitted 
by Hallam and Macaulay, but disputed by 
Mr Ewald. Next year be was back in Eng¬ 
land, and possibly helped Penn with the 
Pennsylvanian constitution, features of which 
were the ballot, universal suffrage, the aboli¬ 
tion of a property qualification, religious 
equality, prison reform, and the abolition of 
capital punishment save for murder and 
treason. In June 1683, when the Rye House 
Plot was announced, the chance was seized 
to get rid of men felt to be dangerous, and, 
with Lords Russell, Essex and Howard, 
Sidney was sent to the Tower. In November 
he was tried for high-treason before Jeffreys, 
and, on no evidence but the traitor Lord 
Howard’s and his own unpublished Dis¬ 
courses concerning Government (1698) was 
beheaded December 7. Flis attainder v/as 
reversed in 1689. See R. C. Sidney’s Brief 
Memoir of the trial (1685), Blencowe’s Sidney 
Papers (1813), and Lives by Meadley (1813) 
and Ewald (1873). 

(2) Dorothea. See Waller (2). 

(3) Sir Henry (1529-86), English admini¬ 
strator, father of (4), lord deputy of Ireland 
(1565-71; 1575-78), crushed Shane O’Neill 
in Ulster (1566-67), failed to establish 
English settlers, but organized a system of 
presidency councils. He served also as 
president of the council of Wales (1559-86). 

(4) Sir Philip (1554-86), English poet, son 


of (3), born November 30 at Penshurst, Kent. 
Philip went up about 1568 from Shrewsbury 
to Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1572-75 
travelled in France, Germany and Italy. At 
first a favourite of the queen, he was sent in 
1577 as ambassador to the Emperor Rudolf 
and then to the Prince of Orange. Elizabeth 
displayed her ingratitude towards his father 
for his exertions as lord deputy in Ireland, 
and Philip wrote in his defence; he also 
addressed the queen against her projected 
match with the Duke of Anjou, Elizabeth 
frov/ned on him; and his mother’s brother, 
the once-powerful Leicester, fell into dis¬ 
favour. Sidney retired (1580) to his sister 
Mary, now Lady Pembroke, at Wilton, where, 
probably, most of his Arcadia was written. 
In 1583 he was knighted, and married 
Frances, daughter of Sir F. Walsingham. 
His arrangement (1585) to accompany Drake 
on one of his buccaneer expeditions was 
defeated by Elizabeth’s caprice and Drake’s 
treachery. It was poor amends that Sidney 
was ordered to accompany Leicester, chosen 
by the queen to cany her half-hearted 
support to the Netherlanders in their struggle 
against Spain. After one small brilliant 
exploit, he received, September 22, 1586, his 
death-wound under the walls of Zutphen, 
dying like a hero and a Christian on October 
17. His work in literature we may place 
between 1578 and 1582. Widely celebrated 
as it was in his lifetime, nothing was published 
till after his death. His brilliant character, 
his connections, his generous patronage of 
men of letters, with the report of those to 
whom his writings were communicated, 
united to give him his pre-eminent con¬ 
temporary fame. This was, however, amply 
supported when the Arcadia (written probably 
1578-80, but never finished) appeared, 
imperfectly in 1590, completely in 1598. 
This book long retained a vast popularity, 
though now it is almost unread. It is a 
pastoral romance, founded upon the Arcadia 
(1504) of Sannazaro, being an intricate love- 
story, intermixed with poems and written in 
melodious but elaborate prose, not free from 
the artificial ‘ conceits the euphuism, of 
that age. But here Englishmen found their 
earliest model for sweet, continuous, rhythmi¬ 
cal prose. To about 1580 may be assigned 
Sidney’s Apologia for Poetrie (1591, after¬ 
wards named Defence of Poesie), written in 
clear, manly English in reply to an abusive 
Puritan pamphlet. In 1575 Sidney had met 
Penelope Devereux (c. 1562-1607), daughter 
of the first Earl of Essex; but it was only in 
1581, the year following her marriage to the 
Puritan Lord Rich, who afterwards divorced 
her, that Sidney awoke too late to love for 
her, and to find also that she might have loved 
him. The 108 sonnets and 11 songs of 
Astrophel and Stella (1591) offer a marvellous 
picture of passionate love. That Sidney’s 
fame falls far below his deserts is due in 
part to that inequality of his workmanship 
which he shares with other supreme writers of 
sonnet-sequences; nor did life allow him to 
acquire their finished art. The Complete 
Works ed. by Feuillerat (4 vols. 1912-26). 
See Lives by Fulke Greville (1652; re-ed. 
1907), Fox Bourne (1862, 1892), J. A. 
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Symonds (1886), M. W. Wallace (1915), 
M. Wilson (1931), and studies by S. Goldman 
(1934), K. O. Myrick (1935) and Boas (1955). 
SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS (c. 430-r. 483), 
French Latin author, born at Lyons, held 
high civil offices at Rome, and in 472 became 
Bishop of Clermont. His letters are modelled 
on Pliny’s; his poems comprise panegyrics 
on three emperors, and two cpithaiamia. 
See study by Stevens (1933). 

SIEBOLD, zee'bolt, (1) Karl Theodor Ernst 
(1804-65), German anatomist, brother of (2), 
was professor at Munich, and wrote on the 
Invertebrata (trans. 1857), parthenogenesis, 
salamanders, and the fresh-water fishes of 
central Europe. See Life by A. von Siebold 
(1896). 

(2) Plillipp Franz von (1796-1866), German 
physician and botanist, brother of (t), born 
at Wurzburg, became sanitary olTiccr to the 
Dutch in Batavia, and, accompanying the 
Dutch embassy to Japan, made Japan 
known to the Western world by his writings. 
SIEGBAHN, Karl Manne Georg (1886- ), 

Swedish physicist, born at Orebro, professor 
at Lund (1920), at Uppsala (1923) and 
Stockholm (1937), discovered the M scries 
in X-ray spectroscopy for which he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for 1924. He also 
constructed a vacuum spectrograph. 
SIEGEN, Ludwig von, zee'^cii (1609-c. 1675), 
German engraver, in 1642 invented the 
mezzotint process, which he disclosed to 
Prince Rupert at Brussels in 1654. 
SIEGFRIED, Aiidrd, zeeg'freed (1875-1959), 
French economist, historian and Academi¬ 
cian, was specially noted for his studies of 
Canada, the Slates and Lai in America. 
See his Les £tats~imis cVauJourcrhid (1927, 
trans. America comes of Le Canada^ 

Puissance internationole (1937), Suez and 
Panama (trans. 1940) and America in Mid~ 
century (1955). 

SIEGMUND. See Sigismund, 

SIELMANN, Heinz, zeel'- (1917- ), German 
naturalist and photographer specializing in 
nature films, was born at Rhcydt. Interested 
in animal photography from boyhood, he 
started making films in 1938 and won the 
German Oscar for documentary films three 
years running (1953-55). He evolved 
techniques enabling him to take films of 
happenings inside the lairs of animals and 
inaccessible types of birds’ nests (e.g. the 
woodpecker), which have revolutionized the 
study of animal behaviour. See his My Year 
with the Woodpeckers (trans. 1959). 
SIEMENS, zee'~, name of a German family 
of electrical engineers and industrialists, of 
whom the following arc especially note¬ 
worthy ; 

(1) Ernst Werner von (1816-92), German 
en^neer and founder of the firm, brother of 
(2), born at Lenthe, Hanover, in 1834 entered 
the Prussian artillery, and in 1844 took 
charge of the artillery workshops at Berlin. 
He developed the telegraphic system in 
Prussia, discovered the insulating property of 
gutta-percha, and devoted himself to making 
telegraphic and electrical apparatus. In 1847 
was established at Berlin the firm since 
1867 called Siemens Brothers, with branches 
elsewhere. Besides devising numerous forms 


SlEYis 

of galvanometer and other electrical i 
struments, Siemens was one of the a* 
coyerers of the self-acting dynamo. He 
determined the electrical resistance of differ™! 
substances, the Siemens Unit being S 
after him. In 1886 he endowed a tecW 
logical institute; in 1888 he was ennobW 
See his Personal Recollections (trans 18Qi\ 
and Life by J. O. Scott (1958). One S 
sons, Wilhelm (1855-1919), was one of 
pioneers of the incandescent lamp. 

(2) Sir WillliiiB (Karl Wilhelm)’(1823^83'i 
German-born British electrical enginee' 
brother of (1), born at Lenthe, in 1843 visited 
England, introduced a process for electro 
gliding invented by Werner and himself h 
1844 patented his differential governor and 
was naturalized in 1859. F.R.S. from 1862 
he received many distinctions for his invent 
tions in metallurgy, was president of the 
British Association (1882), was knighted in 
April 1883, and died in London. As manager 
in England of the firm of Siemens Brothers 
he was actively engaged in the construction 
of telegraphs, designed the steamship 
Faraday for cable-laying, promoted electric 
lighting, and constructed the Portrush 
Electric Tramway (1883). The principle of 
his regenerative furnace was largely utilized, 
notably by himself in the manufacture of 
steel. Other inventions were a water-meter, 
pyrometer and bathometer. See Lives bv 
Pole (1888) and J. D. Scott (1958). He was 
assisted in England by another brother 
Friedrich (1826-1904), who invented a 
regenerative smelting oven (1856) extensively 
used in glass-making. 

SIENKI EWiCZ, I lenrlk, sheng-kyay'vkh 

(1846-1916), Polish novelist, born near 
Lokow, lived in America from 1876 to 1878, 
and after a hunting expedition in East Africa 
(1892) wrote the children’s story Desert and 
Wilderness. Most of his works, however, are 
strongly realistic; many have been translated, 
among them With Fire and Sword (1884), The 
Deluge (1886), Children of the Soul (1893) and 
Quo Vadis (1896). He was awarded the 
Nobel prize in 1905. See Letters, ed. C 
Morley (1960). 

SIERRA. See MartInez Sierra. 

vSIEYES, Emmanuel Joseph Comte, syay-yes 
(1748-1836), French statesman, generally 
called the Abbe Sieyes, born at Frejus, May 3, 
studied theology and became canon at 
Treguicr (1775), then chancellor and vicar- 
general of Chartres, and as such was sent to 
the assembly of the clergy of France. His 
three pamphlets carried his name over 
France: Vues stir les moyens d'exicutm 
(1788), Essai sur les privileges (1788), and, the 
most famous of all, QiTesFce qite le tiers- 
dtat? (1789). He was elected deputy for 
Paris, and had much to do with the formation 
of the National Assembly. He gained great 
influence, and the division of France into 
departments was mainly his work. He took 
part in the declaration of the Rights of Man 
(August 26. 1789), and opposed the royal 
veto. He was elected to the Legislative 
Assembly, sat in the centre, and also voted 
for the king’s death; but as the Revolution 
grew, he lapsed into ‘ philosophic silence . 
He opposed the new constitution of Year III 
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(1795), and declined a seat on the Directory 
named by the new corps legislatif, but had 
a share in the coup d'etat of September 3, 
1797 . In 1798 he went on a mission to 
Berlin, in 1799 was elected to the Directory. 
Bonaparte returned from Egypt in October, 
and together they plotted the R.evoiution of 
ISth Brumaire (November 9, 1799), the 
result of which was the institution of the 
Consulate of Sieyes, Bonaparte and Roger 
Ducos. Sieyes drew up a constitution, a 
masterpiece of complexity, its aim to break 
the force of democracy by dividing it. 
Finding himself befooled by Bonaparte, he 
threw up his consulship, but received the 
title of count, 600,000 francs, and the estate 
of Crosne. Exiled at the Restoration, he 
lived in Belgium for fifteen years, returned in 
1830, and died June 20, 1836. See w'orks by 
Mignet (1836), Beauverger (1858), Bigeon 
(1894), Clapham (1912), Van Deusen (1932) 
and P. Bastid (1939). 

SIGISMUND (1368-1437), Holy Roman 
emperor (1411-37), son of Charles IV, in 
1396 as king of Hungary was heavily 
defeated by the Turks at Nicopolis, but later 
conquered Bosnia, Herzegovina and Serbia. 
As Holy Roman emperor, he induced Pope 
John XXIII to summon the Council of 
Constance to end the Hussite schism, 
supported the party of reform, but made no 
effort to uphold the safe-conduct he had 
granted to Huss, and permitted him to be 
burned. In consequence his succession to 
the throne of Bohemia v/as opposed by the 
Hussites. See a book by Main (1903). 
SIGISMUND, the name of three kings of 
Poland: 

Sigismmid I (1466-1548), king from 1560, 
father of (11). His court was filled wdth 
factions fomented by his wife, the daughter 
of the Duke of Milan, and the Reformation 
raised new troubles. In a w^ar with Russia he 
lost Smolensk, but was partly compensated 
with the over-lordship of Moldavia. In 1537 
occurred the first rebellion of the nobility 
against the kingly authority, and Sigismund 
was obliged to make concessions. 

Sigismund II (1520-72), king from 1548, 
son of (I), uncle of (III). During his reign 
the Reformation spread rapidly. In 1569 
Lithuania was joined to Poland, and Poland 
acquired Livonia. 

Sigismund III, Sigismund Vasa (1566-1632), 
elected king of Poland in 1587, from 1592 to 
1604 was also at least nominal king of 
Sweden. Constant disputes took place 
between him and the Diet, and he was a 
great persecutor of the Protestants. He 
supported the false Demetrius (q.v.). The 
Poles took Moscow and caused his son, 
Ladislaus, to be crowned tsar, but in 1618 
he finally resigned his claims. 

SIGNAC, Paul, see-nyak (1863-1935), French 
artist, born in Paris. He exhibited in 1884 
with the Impressionists and was later 
associated with Henri Edmond Cross (1856- 
1910), and Seurat (q.v.) in the Neo-Imprcs» 
sionist movement. Signac, however, used 
mosaic-like patches of pure colour (as 
compared with Seurat’s pointillist dots), 
mainly in seascapes, for he sailed to most 
French ports and was particularly fond of 


St Tropez. He published DBEngine Delacroix 
a n^o-impressiomsme, in which he sought to 
establish a scientific basis for his ‘ divisionist ’ 
theories (1899), and a study of Jongkind 
(1927). 

SIGNORELLI, Luca, seen~yo-reV!ee (c. 1441- 
1523), Italian painter, born at Cortona, 
worked, especially in frescoes, at Loreto, 
Rome, Florence, Siena, Cortona and Orvieto, 
where the cathedral contains his greatest work, 
the frescoes of The Preaching of Anti-Christ 
and Last Judgment (1500-04) which display 
his great technical skill in the drawing of 
male nudes. He was one of the painters 
summoned by Pope Julius 11 in 1508 to 
adorn the Vatican, and dismissed to make 
way for Raphael. See studies by M. Crutwell 
(1899), G. Maiicini (1903) and A. Venturi 
(1922). 

SIGURDSSON, Jon, si'gurtks-son (1811-79), 
Icelandic scholar and politician, was educated 
at _ Copenhagen University. He published 
editions of the Icelandic classics as well as 
authoritative works on the history and laws 
of Iceland. He became the revered leader 
of the movement to secure greater political 
autonomy and freedom of trade for Iceland— 
a movement which culminated in 1874 in the 
grant of a constitution by Denmark. 

SIKORSKI, Wladyslaw (1881-1943), Polish 
statesman and soldier, born in Galicia, 
studied engineering at Cracow and Lwow 
universities, joined the underground move¬ 
ment for Polish freedom from Tsarist rule, 
served under General Pilsudski as head of the 
war department, but after the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk was imprisoned by the Austrians. 
In 1919 he commanded a Polish Infantry 
Division at Vilna during the Russian-Polish 
war and in 1920 defended Warsaw. In 1921 
he became commander-in-chief and in 1922 
was elected premier. After Pilsudski’s coup 
d'etat (1926) he retired and wrote military 
history in Paris. He returned to Poland in 
1938, advocated a strong alliance with Britain 
and France, but was treated with suspicion 
and refused a command when Poland was 
invaded. He fled, fought in France, became 
c.-in-c. of the Free Polish forces and 
premier of the Polish government in exile 
from June 1940 in London. He signed a 
treaty with the Soviet Union in 1941 which 
annulled the Russo-German partition of 
Poland in 1939. But the discovery of Polish 
officers’ graves at Katyn (1943) led to the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. He was killed in an air- 
crash over Gibraltar, July 4, 1943. 

SIKORSKY, Igor Ivan, -kor'- (1889- ), 

Russian-born American aeronautical engi¬ 
neer, born in Kiev, built and fiew the first 
four-engined aeroplane (1913) emigrated to 
the United States (1919) and founded the 
Sikorsky Aero Engineering Corporation 
(1923), which later was merged into the 
United States Aircraft Corporation. He 
built several flying-boats and the first 
successful helicopter in the western hemi¬ 
sphere (1939). He was awarded the Presi¬ 
dential Certificate of Merit (1948) and the 
Silver Medal of the British Royal Aero¬ 
nautical Society (1949). 

SILESIUS. See Angelus. 
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SILHOUETTE, Etienne de, sihoo-et (1709- SIMEON STYLITES, St, (An 

1767), the parsimonious French minister of 459), earliest of the Christian ascetic Piii 

Finance in 1759 whose name got applied to saints, after living nine years in his Sv ■ 

the cheap blacked-in shadow-outlines. monastery without leaving his cell ^ 

SILIUS ITALICUS, Gains (a.d. 25-101), Telancssa near Antioch established 

minor Latin poet, became a prominent on the top of a pillar 72 feet high. 

forensic orator, was consul in 68, and then spent thirty years, preaching daily tc 

proconsul in Asia. Having contracted an crowds who gathered at its foot. 

incurable disease, he starved himself to death. SIMMS, William Gilmore (1806-70) Ampn 
His epic poem, Punica, on the Second Punic can novelist, born at Charleston, where h? 

war, is a monument of patient imitation, not edited the City Gazette ana published 

of poetic creation. See study by Nicol i-yrical and other Poems 

(1936). Cortes (1829), The Tricolour (1830), Atalml 

SILLANPAa, Frans Eemi! (1888- ), (1832), The Yemassee (1835), The Partisan 

Finnish writer, born at HSmeenkyro, author (1835), Charlemont (1856), and many othe 

of short stories and novels, in which realism works. He was an apologist for slavery and 
and idealism are fused with remarkable the South. Sec Lives by Cable (18881 and 
psychological insight. Two of his master- Prof. Trent (1892). 
pieces, The Mard Silja (1931) and Meek SIMNEL, Lambert (c. 1477-c. 1534), Englisli 
Heritage (1938), have been translated into impostor, a baker’s son, in 1487 was setup in 

English. He was awarded the Nobel prize Ireland as, first, a son of Edward IV and 

for literature in 1939. then as the Duke of Clarence’s son, EdWd 

SILLIMAN, (1) Benjamin (1779-1864), Amcri- Earl of Warwick (1475-99), then imprisoned 
can chemist, father of (2), born at Trumbull, in the Tower, and afterwards beheaded, by 
Conn., was admitted to the bar in 1802, but Henry VII. Backed by Margaret of Bur- 
became professor of Chemistry at Yale and gundy, his supposititious aunt, Simnel had 
studied this subject at Philadelphia, Edin- some success in Ireland and was crowned at 

burgh and London,specializing in electrolysis. Dublin as Edward VI, but, landing in Lan- 
He was founder (1818) and editor of the cashire with 2000 German mercenaries, be 
American Journal of Science. Tn 1840 he was defeated at Stoke Field, Notts (June 16| 
became first president of the American and subsequently became a royal scullion and 
Association of Geologists and Naturalists, falconer. 

the forerunner of the American Association SIMON, (1) Sir John (1816-1904), English 
forthe Advancement of Science. Sec Lives by pathologist, was surgeon at St Thomas’s 


G. P. Fisher (1866) and E. H. Thomson (1947). 

(2) Benjamin (1816-85), American chemist, 
son of (1), born in New York, became 
professor at Yale, assisted his father in his 
editorial work and showed that petroleum 
was a mixture of hydrocarbons, different in 
character from vegetable and oils and could 
be separated by fractional distillation. 

SILVA, Antonio Jos6 da (1705-39), Portu¬ 
guese playwright and Offenbachian librettist, 
who was born at Rio de Janeiro, studied 
law at Coimbra, and was burnt with wife and 


Hospital, London, and first medical officer of 
health for London. He was responsible for 
many sanitary reforms. 

(2) John Ailsebrook Simon, 1st Viscount 
(1873-1954), English statesman and lawyer, 
born at Bath, educated at Fettes College, 
Edinburgh, and Wadhain, Oxford, was called 
to the bar in 1899, and in 1903 he was junior 
counsel for the British government in the 
Alaska boundary arbitration. He became 
Liberal M.P. in 1906, took silk in 1908 and 
was knighted in 1910 when he became 


mother by the Inquisition at Lisbon as a solicitor general. He was attorney general 
relapsed Jew. (1913-15), home secretary (1915-16), resigned 

SILVESTER, See Sylvester. from the Cabinet for his opposition to 


SIMENON, Georges, see-me-nd (1903- ), 
Belgian-born master of the detective story, 
born at Li^ge, in Paris became one of the 
most prolific authors of his day, writing 
under a variety of pseudonyms. He revolu¬ 
tionized detective fiction by his tough, 
morbidly psychological Inspector Maigret 
series (1930 ff.), in which the ordinary, 
every-day person assumes importance only as 
a victim of an exceptionally violent crime. 
Gide once described him as ‘ the best novelist 
in French literature today He made his 
home near Lausanne, Switzerland. 

SIMEON, Charles (1759-1836), English 
evangelical preacher, born at Reading, fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, led the evan¬ 
gelical revival in the Church of England. 
See Memoirs by Carus (1857), and studies by 
Moule (1892) and C. H. Smyth (1940). 
SIMEON OF DURHAM (d. before 1138), 
monkish chronicler, wrote Hist or ia Ecclesiae 
Dunelmensis, Historia Regum Anglorum et 
Dacorum. Arnold edited his Opera (Rolls 
Series, 1882-85), 


conscription, served at the front (1917-18) 
and returned to become one of the wealthiest 
members of the legal profession. As chair¬ 
man of the Indian statutory commission 
(1927-30) he proved in advance of Con¬ 
servative opinion of the time. Deserting the 
Liberals, he fully supported MacDonald’s 
coalition governments and became foreign 
secretary (1931) and leader of the National 
Liberals. He attempted a middle-of-the-road 
policy in European affairs but without much 
success, proposing the ‘ Eastern Locarno ’ 
pact. He was home secretary again (1935- 
1937), was chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1937-40) and lord chancellor in Churchill’s 
war-time coalition government (1940-45). 
His second wife, Kathleen Harvey, was a 
well-known anti-slavery crusader. He was 
created viscount in 1940. He wrote a 
standard legal work on income tax 0^6). 
See his autobiographical Retrospect (1952). 

(3) Jules Francois, see-mp (1814-96), 
French statesman and philosopher, a 
philosophy lecturer at the Sorbonne in 1839, 
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became a deputy in 1848 and refusing the 
oath of allegiance established himself as a 
leader of the left-wing republicans, in 1873 
when he resigned as minister of public 
instruction because his educational reforms 
were severely attacked. He directed the 
Sikcle newspaper from 1874, became prime- 
miuister in 1876, but resigned following a 
dispute with President Macmahon. He 
edited the French rationalists Descartes, 
Malebranche and Amauld, and wrote a 
number of works on political philosophy and 
biographical studies. See Life by Seche 

^'(Ifkichard (1638-1712), French biblical 
critic, born at Dieppe, entered the Oratory 
in 1659, lectured on philosophy, and cata¬ 
logued the oriental MSS. in the library of the 
order at Paris. His criticisms upon Arnauld 
caused great displeasure among the Port- 
Royalists, and the scandal caused by the 
unwonted liberalism of his Histoire critique 
du Vieux Testament (1678) led to his retiring to 
Belleville as cure. In 1682 he resigned his 
parish, and lived thereafter in literary 
retirement. Few writers of his age played a 
more prominent part in polemics. His 
Histoire critique (suppressed through Bos- 
suet’s and the Jansenists’ influence after a 
few copies had passed into circulation; 
reprinted at Rotterdam, 1685; Eng. trans. 
1682) often anticipates the later German 
rationalists, and is the first work which 
treated the Bible as a literary product. 
SIMONIDES OF AMARGOS, si-mo n' i-deez 
(fl. 660 B.C.), Greek iambic poet, native of 
Samos, founded a colony on the island of 
Amargos. 

SIMONIDES OF CEOS, (556-468 

B.C.), Greek lyric poet, born in the island of 
Ceos, lived many years at Athens. From the 
Persian invasion of Greece he devoted his 
powers to celebrating the heroes and the 
battles of that struggle in elegies, epigrams, 
odes and dirges. He won fifty-six times in 
poetical contests, and carried off the prize 
from ^schylus by an elegy on the heroes that 
fell at Marathon. He spent his last years at 
the court of Hiero of Syracuse. 

SIMON MAGUS (* Simon the Magician ’) 
appears about a.d. 37 as having become a 
commanding personality in Samaria through 
his sorceries. With Peter’s reply to his offer 
to buy the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
Simon’s submission, the narrative of the 
Acts (viii. 9-24) leaves him. Later Christian 
authors bring him to Rome, and make him 
the author of heresies. 

SIMONOV, Konstaotin IVIilchailovidi (1915- 
), Russian writer, achieved a considerable 
reputation by his historical poem about 
Alexander Nevski, his poems of the Second 
World War, Days and Nights^ a novel about 
the defence of Stalingrad, and the play The 
Russians. He was awarded the Stalin prize 
three times. 

SIMPSON, (1) Sir George (1792-1860), 
Canadian explorer, born in Scotland, was 
administrator (1821-56) of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s territory. In 1828 he made 
an overland journey round the world. 
Simpson’s Falls and Cape George Simpson 
are named after him. 


(2) Sir George Clarke (1878- ), English 

meteorologist, was born at Derby and 
became a lecturer at Manchester University 
(1905). He was Scott’s meteorologist on the 
Antarctic expedition (1910), investigated the 
causes of lightning and was elected president 
of the Royal Meteorological Society (1940- 
1942). 

(3) Sir James Young, 1st Bart. (1811-70), 
Scottish obstetrician, bom at Bathgate’ 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, where he 
became professor of Midwifery in 1840. He 
originated the use of ether as anaesthetic in 
childbirth, January 19, 1847, and experi¬ 
menting on himself in the search for a better 
anaesthetic, discovered the required proper¬ 
ties in chloroform, November 4, 1847, and 
championed its use against medical and 
religious opposition until its employment at 
the birth of Prince Leopold (1853) signalized 
general acceptance. He founded gynae¬ 
cology by his sound tests, championed 
hospital reform and in 1847 became physician 
to the Queen in Scotland. An enthusiastic 
archaeologist, he was created a baronet in 
1866. See Lives by Duns (1873), H. L. 
Gordon (1898), and J. D. Comrie, History of 
Scottish Medicine (II, 1932). 

(4) Thomas (1710-61), English mathe¬ 
matician, ‘ the oracle of Nuneaton where 
he was born, educated himself, became 
professor of Mathematics at Woolwich 
(1743) and was elected F.R.S. in 1746. He 
published a long series of w'orks (1737-57) 
on fluxions, chance, annuities, algebra, 
trigonometry, &.c. See Life by Huttori 
prefixed to Davis’s edition of the Fluxions 
(1805). 

SIIMROCK, Ear! Joseph (1802—76), German 
poet and scholar, born at Bonn, entered 
the Prussian state service. He translated 
the Nibelungenlied (1827), edited German 
mediaeval poets and legends, wrote on 
Shakespeare’s sources (1831), &c. He was 
professor of Old German at Bonn from 
1850. See monograph by Hocker (1877). 

SIMS, George Robert (1847-1922), English 
author, born in London, contributed his 
‘ Dagonet ’ ballads and other articles to the 
Referee. He wrote plays including The Lights 
o" London (1881), and novels. He was made 
a Swedish knight of St Olaf in 1905. See Mv 
LifeiinS). 

S5MSON, ^ Robert (1687-1768), Scottish 
mathematician, became professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at Glasgow (1711). His great work 
was his restoration of Euclid’s lost treatise on 
Porisms (1776). He published Sectiones 
Conicae (1735) and a restoration of Apol¬ 
lonius’s Loci Plani (1749); his Elements of 
Euclid (1756) was the basis of nearly all 
editions for over a century. See a volume of 
Reliqua (1776) and Memoir by Trail (1812). 

SINCLAIR, or St Clair, the name of the 
Earls of Orkney (1379-1471) and afterwards 
of Caithness. They were hereditary grand¬ 
master masons of Scotland 1455-1736. 
Roslin Castle near Edinburgh was the seat 
of the St Clairs. 

SINCLAIR, (1) Sir Archibald Henry 
MacDonald, 1st Viscount Thurso (1890- ), 

Scottish Liberal politician, descendant of (2), 
educated at Eton and Sandhurst, served in 
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Ihe army (1910-21), entered parliament in Sindhia ceded all his • . 

1922, became chief whip (1930-31) and Doab and along the right bank of 

leader of the Liberals (1935), and was to the British. Gwalior was restoreSIni!!?''- 

secretary of state for Air in the Churcliil! (3) Raji Rao (d. 1886), who durincthA 
administration (1940-45). took the held against the rebels-""hnf 

( 2 ) Sir John, 1st Bart. (1754-1835), bis troops deserted him, and he fled to 

Scottish politician and agriculturalist, born He was reinstated, and was succeeded h 

at Thurso Castle, studied at Edinburgh, adopted son. 

Glasgow and Oxford, was admitted to both SINDING, Christian (1856-1941) Norvvv • 
the Scottish and English bars (1775-82), and composer, born at Kongsbere sfndiW 

sat in parliament 1780-1811. In 1784 ho Germany. He wrote two violin and 

published a History of the Revenue of the piano concerto, and three symphonie?*^ ? 

British Empire'^ and in 1786 was created a well as chamber music and son£?<; 'u 

baronet. He established the Board of brother, Otto (1842-1909), was a^oaint 

Agriculture in 1793, and compiled a Another, Stephan (1846-1922) a sculntnr 

Account of Scotland (1791-99), comprising a SINGER, Isaac Merritt (1811-75) Arnerw 
description of every parish in Scotland, inventor and manufacturer o’f sewh? 

maJnly by help of the parish ministers. Sec machines, born at Pittstown New YArl* 

Correspondence (1831) and Life (1837). His patented a rock drill (1839), a car\-ina 

daughter, Catherine (1800-64), wrote child- machine (1849) and at Boston (1852) ar 

ren’s books. See. improved single-thread, chain-stitch sewina 

(3) May (18657-1946), British novelist, machine, and although he had to pay Elm 

born at Rock Ferry, Cheshire, and educated Howe (IS19-67) cornpensation for his use 
at Cheltenham, wrote 7'//^’ Divine Fire of the Howe needle, the success of hk 

The Creators (1910), The Da?k flight (1924), Singer Manufacturing Company was assured 

Anne Severn, &c. She has also written books He died at Torquay, England, 
on philosophical idealism. SIQUEIROS, David Alfaro, si-kaVr^ 

(4) Upton Beall (1878- ), American (1898- ), Mexican mural painter, born at 

novelist, born at Baltimore, horrified the Chihuahua. With Rivera and Orozco he 

world with his exposure of meat-packing launched the review El Machete in Mexico 

conditions in Chicago in his novel The Jwigie City in 1922, and in 1930 he was imprisoned 

(1906). Later novels such as Metropolis for revolutionary activities. He was later 

0908), Tlfwg (1917), OtV (1927) arc more expelled from the U.S.A., and during the 
and more moulded by his socialist beliefs. ’thirties he worked in South America. He is 

He was for many years prominent in Cali for- one of the principal figures in 20th-century 

nian politics and attempted to found a Mexican mural painting, and although the 

communistic colony at Englewood, New influence of primitive Aztec and Maya art 

Jersey. His Dragon's Teeth (1942) won the is evident in his style, he is notable for his 

Pulitzer prize. See his autobiography (1932) experiments in the use of modern synthetic 
and M World to Win(\9^1). materials. He exhibited at the Venice 

SINDHIA, the title of the Mahratta princes of Biennale of 1950. 

Gwalior. Their founder was Ranaji Siodhia, SISLEY, Alfred, sees-Iay (1839-99), French 
who rose to high rank in the bodyguard of the Impressionist painter and etcher, born in 
Peshwa, and had a grant of half the province Paris, of English ancestry. He joined Monet 
of Mala. His most noteworthy successors and Renoir in Gleyre’s studio and was also 
in chronological order, were; ( 1 ) MMiava influenced by Corot. He painted landscapes 
Rdo Sindhia (d. 1794), illegitimate son of the almost exclusively, particularly in the valleys 
above, joined the Mahratta confederation, of the Seine, the Loing and the Thames, and 
and was crippled for life at Panipat (1761). was noted for his subtle treatment of skies. 
In 1770, along with the Peshwa and Holkar, SCSMONDI, Jeao Charles Ltooard Simonde 
he aided the Moghul to expel the Sikhs and de, (1773-1842), Swiss historian and 

became virtually supreme in Hindustan. He economist of Italian descent, was bom at 
came into collision v/ith the British in 1779, Geneva. The French Revolution drove his 
and was thoroughly beaten by Hastings, family into exile, but in 1800 Sismondi 

but by the treaty of Salbai (1783) was himself went back to Geneva, and obtained 
confirmed in all his possessions. In 1784 he a municipal office. His Flistoire des Ripulr 
captured Gwalior, in 1785 marched on liqiies Italiennes da moyen-dge (1807-18), a 

Delhi, and subsequently seized Agra, pioneer work, contributed greatly to the 
Alighur and nearly the whole of the Doab. Italian Liberal tradition. In 1813 appeared 
He raised and drilled an army in European his Litterature du midi de DEurope (Eng. by 
fashion, neglecting the cavalry, and won Roscoe), and in 1819 he began his Histoire 
Akbar and crushed Jodhpur, Udaipur and des Franpais. Flis Richesse commerciale 

Jaipur, three Rajput states, and Holkar (1803) is written from the standpoint of the 

remained his ally. He died, or was murdered. Wealth of Nations', but his Nouuam 

at Poona. See Keene’s M&dhava Rdo Erincipes d'iconomie politique 
Sindhia (1892). (2) Daulat Rao Sindliia to socialism. He died at Chene near 

(1779-1827), grandnephew of ( 1 ), ravaged Geneva. See Lettres inedites (1863), and 
Indore and Poona, but was routed by Holkar Life by J. R. De Salis (1932). 

(1802), and next year brought upon himself SITTER, Wlilein de (1872-1934), Dutch 
the vengeance of the East India Company, astronomer, became director and professor 
The Mahrattas were routed at Assaye and of Astronomy at Leyden (1908). He com- 
Argaum by Sir Arthur Wellesley, and were puted the size of the universe as two thousand 
scattered at Laswari by Lord Lake. There- milUon light yeaxs in radius, containing about 
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OOO mill'on galaxies. As opposed to Song). Opinions differ as to whether she is a 

limtein’s static conception, he visualized the greater poet in her early or her late work. 

iverse as an expanding space-time con- She set out to refresh the exhausted rhythms 

finiium With motion and no matter (dynamic). of traditional poetry by introducing the 

caTTiNG BL'LL (1834-90), American Indian rhythms of jazz and other dance music and 

warrior chief of the Dakota Sioux, was a also by free association in expression and the 

leader in the Sioux War of 1876-77, after transference of the bodily senses (light 

ivhi'di he escaped to Canada but surrendered ‘ creaked ’ and the rain ‘ squacks down . . . 
in iSSi Still rebellious, he was killed while grey as a guinea-fowl’)—with the result that 
attempting to evade the police in the ‘ ghost sense was sacrificed to the evocation of states 
dance ’ uprising of 1890. . of feeling. In her late verse these gay vanities 

SITWELL, (1) Edith (1887- ), English disappear, but one detects a certain lack of 

noet sister of (2) and (3), daughter of Sir control in her poems on the age of the atom 

George Sitwell of Renishaw, Derbyshire, and bomb— Dirge for the New Sunrise, The 

Lady Ida Sitwell, daughter of Lord Londes- Shadow of Cain and The Canticle of the Rose 

borou<"h, was educated privately. In his (1949). Other wmrks include The English 
The Scarlet Tree her brother Sir Osbert Eccentrics (1933), Victoria of England (1936) 
Sitwell has described the isolation and and Fanfare for Elizabeth (1946). She was 
frustration experienced by the young girl created D.B.E. in 1954. See critical studies 
till her governess introduced her to music and by R. L. Megroz, The Three Sitwells (1927), 
literature. Her first impact on English letters d. Powell, C. M, Bowra(1947), also Celebra- 
took the form, of an anthology on new poetry tians for Edith. Sitwell, ed. J. G. Villa (1948). 
entitled meels (1916-21). This was the (2) Sir Osbert (1892- ), English author, 

of a poetry which repudiated the brother of (1), was born in London and 
fiaccid queitism of Georgian verse, but Miss educated at Eton. His youth was spent 
Sitwell’s shock tactics were not fully displayed mainly at Renishaw v/ith occasional visits to 
till Fagade appeared in 1922, when, with Scarborough, which figures a good deal in 
Wiiiiam Walton’s music, it was given a bis own satiric work, and in that of Edith 
stormy public reading in Tondon. Fa(;ade Sitwell, as a symbol of Victorian decrepitude. 
Y^nssMCCQQdQdhy Bucolic Comedies, which is He served in the Brigade of Guards in the 
for the most part in the same fantastic vein, 1914-18 war, and in 1916 was invalided home, 
but the elegiac romantic begins to appear and This provided him with the leisure to set up as 
this vein is fully exploited in The Sleeping a satirist of war and the types which inglori- 
Beauty (1924), and finally worked out in the ously prosper at home. Many of his satirical 
Elegy for Dead fashion ^iih poems were published in the Nation and 

its profusion of riches which perhaps tire the collected in Argonaut and Juggernaut (1919), 
imagination in the end. The short poems of and Out of the Flame (1923). After the war 
this romantic period, ‘ Colonel Fantock he narrowed his literary acquaintance to the 
‘ Daphne *■ The Strawberry ’ and above all habitues, i.e. his sister and brother, Ezra 
‘ The Little Ghost Who Died for Love \ are Pound, T. S. Eliot and Wyndham Lewis. The 
probably the tenderest, most beautiful things object of the group was the regeneration of 
she ever wrote. At the close of this period arts and letters, and in this pursuit the Sitwells 
Miss Sitwell suddenly fianied into indignation acquired notoriety. Sir Osbert not least by 
over the evil in society—in Gold Coast Cus- his novel Before the Bombardment (1927), 
( 1929 ), the gaiety of Eupafi^c is replaced which anatomized the grandees of Scar- 
by the horror underlying civilization. In the borough and by implication the social orders 
’thirties she turned to prose work. Alexander in general. 'Neither this nor his other novel. 
Pope (1930) rather mothers the poet, but Miracle on Sinai (1933), was successful, and 
contributed to the modern revival of his fame he has always done better in the short story, 
by close analysis of the beauty of his texture, especially in those, like the collection Dumb 
Perhaps she chose Swift also as the subject of Animal (1930), where his delicacy of observa- 
her novel I Live Under a Black Sun because tion and natural compassion are more in 
of the madness wliich threatens those too evidence than satire. The paternalism of 
finely constituted to bear the horrors of life the aristocracy is expressed in England 
in a grim age. The JPoefs Notebook and A declaimed, a Book of Eclogues (1927). When 
Notebook on William Shakespeare tend to he came to collect his short stories and his 
weary the reader by her habit of minute verse, tlie same volume offers this contrast 
analysis, often very arbitrary. _ In the 1939 between mordant satire and human kindli- 
war the sybil already present in Gold Coast ness—the satiric sharpness of Triple Fugue 
Customs flamed into indignant denunciation (1924) with the humanity of the stories in 
of the cruelty of man. The brittle artifice of Dumb Animal parallels the resentment of the 
Fagade would not suit the vatic utterance of early verse with the acceptance of rural 
Street Songs (1942) or Green Song (1944), The manners in the Eclogues. His aristocratic bent 
Song of the Cold (1945) and The Shadow of took the form of travel in the grand manner 
Cain (1947). Direct statement does not, how- in the ’thirties. He had published Discursiom 
ever, chill her imagerial faculty though the on Travel, Art and Life in 1925, but now 
symbolism is less esoteric, Christian symbol- Winters of Content (1932) displayed mature 
ism now triumphs, though mingled with that descriptive powers. Brighton (1935, in 
of the oriental mystics and even the anthro- collaboration with Miss Margaret Barton) 
pologists. Horror and compassion inspire anticipated the vogue of 18ih-and early 19th- 
poems like ‘ Still falls the rain *, * An Old century architecture and at the^ close of the 
Woman *, and ‘ Invocation * (from Green ’thirties Escape with Me, describing a journey 
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to China, proved his most charming book of 
travel. All these elements enter into the 
great autobiography he was planning. The 
first volume of Left Hand: Right Hand 
appeared in 1944, to be followed by The 
Scarlet Tree (1946), Great Morning (1947) and 
Laughter in the Next Room (1948). Noble 
Essences (1950) completed this great work, 
which must rank with the finest of its kind 
in any language. Other collections of essays 
and stories include Pewzy Foolish (1935), Sing 
High, Sing Low (1944), and Alive-Alive Oh 
(1947). He succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1942. See study by R. Fulford (1951), R. L. 
Megroz, Five Novelists of Today (1933), M. W. 
Joyce, Triad of Genius (1943). 

(3) Sacheverell (1897- ), English poet 

and art critic, younger brother of (2), went 
through the same preparatory stages as Sir 
Osbert—the same private school, Eton, 
officer in a Guards regiment and unlimited 
travel abroad. After the war of 1914 the 
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1484. See Pastor’s Ropes from th^ 
the Middle trans. mf) 

Sixtus V (Felice Peretti) (1521-pnt 
from 1585, was also a great pv)’ 
preacher and a professor of TheS®” 
Rimini and Siena. Created a 
(MontalLo) in 1570, his assumed 
procured him election to the pS 
succession to Gregory XIII in 1585 J 
rule was marked by vigorous measura^o 
irnprovement. He repressed licence Li 
(iisordcr, reformed the administration of a 
law and the d^^sposal of patronage, 
on riiany public enterprises, aSd hS 
found an empty treasury, secured a surplS 
five million crowns. To the Jews he eitenH.i 
liberty. The great aim of his foreign S 
was to combat Protestantism. He fireH £ 
number of cardinals at seventy. Under Ms 
authority were published new editioas 7f 
the Septuagint and Vulgate—the latter vew 
inaccurate. 


brothers toured Spain and Italy. Italy 
became their second country, the fruit of 
which in Sacheverell’s case was Southern 
Baroque Art, a remarkable achievement for a 
man in his twenties. The Gothick North 
followed in 1929, and this with his German 
Baroque Art completed his study of European 
art. The popularity of the baroque today 
owes much to his persistent praise of this 
mode. Poetry went hand in hand with the 
sister muse. The critics so far have not 
accepted Dame Edith’s assurance that he is 
one of the greatest poets of the last one 
hundred and fifty years. His verse is much 
more traditional than his sister’s, indeed at 
his best, and it can be very good, he is an 
imitator of past modes, playing quite lovely 
variations on Pope and others in which the 
note is a sumptuous melancholy. His 
descriptions of paintings in Canons of Giant 
Art are interesting, but his ambitious study 
of good and evil, Dr Donne and Gargantiia, 
seems to get bogged down in philosophical 
subtleties. His poems include, beside the 
works mentioned, Hortus Conclusus, The 
People^s ^ Palace, The Hundred and One 
Harlequins, The Thirteenth Caesar and The 
Cyder Feast. The life can best be disengaged 
from the various volumes of Sir Osbert’s 
Left Hand: Right Hand, but see also M6groz, 
The Three Sitwells (1927) and Sacheverell’s 
Journey to the Ends of Time (Vol. I, 1959). 

SIVERTSEN. See Adelaer. 

SIXTUS, the name of five popes.—The first 
was beheaded c. a.d. 125; the second was 
martyred c. 258; the third was pope (432- 
440) when St Patrick began his mission in 
Ireland: 

Sixtus IV, or Francesco della Rovere 
(1414—84), pope from 1471, was a famous 
Franciscan preacher. His nepotism led to 
many abuses, and he is said to have connived 
at the Pazzi conspiracy against the Medici at 
Florence; it was certainly engineered by his 
nephew. He fostered learning, built the 
Sis tine chapel and the Sistine bridge, enriched 
the Vatican library, and was a munificent 
patron of painters; but he lowered the moral 
authority of the Papacy. In 1482 he entered 
into an alliance with the Venetians which led 
to a general Italian war. He died August 13, 
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Castriota (1403- 

1468), Albanian patriot, was born of Serb 
descent. Carried away by Turks when seven 
brought up a Moslem, he was a favourite 
commander of Sultan Murad 11. In 1443 he 
chained sides, renounced Islam, and drove 
tjie Turks from Albania, where he valiantlv 
defeated every force sent against him. For 
20 years he maintained the independence of 
Albania with only occasional support from 
Naples, Venice and the pope. After his 
death Albanian opposition to the Turk 
collapsed. See Paganel’s Histoire du Scantier- 
beg (1855). 


SKEAT, Walter William (1835-1912), English 
philologist, born in London, and educated 
at ^ King^s College School and Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, graduated as fourteenth 
wrangler in 1858, and became a fellow in 
1860, and in 1878 professor of Anglo-Saxon 
He was the first director of the Dialect 
Society (established 1873), and he contributed 
more than any scholar of his time to a sound 
knowledge of Middle English and English 
philology generally. He edited important 
texts, especially for the Early English Text 
Society. Other works are A Moeso-Gothic 
Glossary (1868), his admirable Etymological 
English Dictionary (new ed. 1910) and its 
abridgment (1911); Principles of English 
Etymology (1887-91); his great Chaucer 
(6 vols. 1894—95); the Studenfs Chaucer 
(1895); A StudenfsPastime Chaucer¬ 

ian and other Pieces (1897); The Chaucer 
Canon (1900); Glossary of Tudor and Stuart 
Words (1914); and papers on place-names. 

SKELTON, (1) John (c. 1460-1529), English 
satirical poet, studied at Cambridge, perhaps 
also at Oxford, was created * poet laureate ’ 
by both, was tutor to Prince Henry, and 
became rector of Diss, but seems later to 
have^ been suspended for having a concubine 
or wife. He had produced some translations 
and elegies in 1489, but began to strike an 
original vein of satirical vernacular poetry, 
overflowing with grotesque words and 
images and unrestrained jocularity, as in 
The Bowge of Courte, Colyn Chute and Why 
come ye nat to Courte. Of these, the first is 
an allegorical poem; the second an unsparing 
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attack on the corruptions of the church; the 
last is a sustained invective against Wolsey 
for which Skelton had to take sanctuary at 
Westminster. He died June 21, 1529. Other 
poems are Phyllyp Sparowe, The Tunnyng of 
Elvnoiir Rummyng^ Garlande of Laurel! and 
Afagnvfycence, his one surviving morality. 
See Dvce’s edition (1843), books by Lloyd 
11938 ),'Nelson (1939), Gordon (1943). 

(2) Sir Joiin (1831-97), Scottish lawyer and 
writer, born in Edinburgh, wrote a defence of 
Marv Stuart (1876), sumptuous Lives of her 
(1S93) and Charles I (1898), besides Maitland 
of Lethington (1887), Table Talk of Shirley 
(1895-96), &c. 

S^NE, skeen^ (1) Sir Jolm, Lord Currieliill 
(c. 1543-1617), Scottish, advocate, regent of 
St Mary’s College, St Andrews, lived in 
Scandinavia, was ambassador, lord advocate, 
lord clerk-register and lord of session. He 
edited and translated into Scots a collection 
of old laws, Regiam Majestatem (1609). 

(2) William Forbes (1809-92), Scottish 
historian, born at Inverie, a close friend of 
Scott. In 1881 succeeded Hill Burton as 
Scottish historiographer. Among his works 
are The Highlanders of Scotland (1837), Celtic 
Scotland (1876-80), &c. 

SKINr^R, (1) Jaimes (1778-1841), Indian 
soldier of Eurasian origin, joined the Indian 
army at fifteen, was promoted to lieutenant 
for gallantry, but dismissed by General Perron 
in 1803 because of his mixed origin. Under 
General Lord Lake, he formed Skinner’s 
Horse, one of the most famous regiments in 
India. His rank of lieutenant-colonel was no t 
recognized in London until 1827, when he 
was also made a Companion of the Bath. 
With these honours, the fabulous wealth of 
thirty years’ looting, and several wives, he 
settled down to the life of a rich Mogul in 
his town house at Delhi and his country seat 
near by. Always inclined to scholarship 
and philanthropy, he now wrote books 
in flawless Persian, with decorations and 
numerous paintings by local artists, on the 
princes, castes and tribes of Hindustan; and 
built a mosque, a temple and the Church of 
St James in Delhi. Of his burial there it has 
been said that ‘ None of the Emperors of 
Hindustan w'as ever brought into Delhi in 
such state as Sikander Sahib ’—the name 
associates his military genius with Alexander 
(Sikander) the Great. See Life by J. B. 
Fraser (1851). 

(2) John (1721-1807), Scottish historian 
and song-writer, bom at Birse, Aberdeenshire, 
became an episcopalian minister at Longside 
near Peterhead. Although no Jacobite, his 
house was pillaged and his chapel burnt in 
1746. He wrote The Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland (1788) and several songs, of which 
‘ The Ewie wi’ the crookit horn ’ and 
‘ Tullochgorum ’ are the best known. See 
Life by Walker (1883), His son, John (1744- 
1816), was bishop of Aberdeen. 

SKOBELEFF, Mikhail Dmitrievich, sko'byi- 
lyef (1843-82), Russian soldier, fought against 
the Polish insurgents (1863), and in 1871-75 
was at the conquest of Khiva and Khokand. 
In the Kusso-Turkish war of 1877-78 he 
bore a conspicuous part at Plevna, in the 
Shipka pass, and at Adrianople; in 1881 he 
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stormed the Turkoman stronghold Goktepe. 
He was an ardent Panslavist. 

SKORZENY, Otto _ (1908— ), Austrian 
colonel, born in Vienna, was personally 
chosen by Hitler to kidnap Mussolini from 
co-belligerent internment in a mountain hotel 
on the Gran Sasso range. In September 
1943 he succeeded in landing with a detach¬ 
ment of men in gliders on the short inclined 
slope in front of the hotel and after a short 
engagement whisking the dictator off in a 
small aeroplane, and so to Hitler’s head¬ 
quarters in East Prussia. In September 1944 
he daringly infiltrated into the Citadel of 
Budapest and forcibly prevented Horthy 
from making a separate peace with Stalin, 
thus endangering German troops, and during 
the Ardennes offensive in December of that 
year carried out widespread sabotage behind 
Allied lines, for which he was tried as a war- 
criminal but acquitted. See his memoirs, 
Skorzeny's Special Missions (trans. 1959). 
SKRIABIN. See Scriabin. 

SLADE, Felix, s/ayd (1790-1868), English 
antiquary and art collector of Halsteads, 
Yorkshire, bequeathed to the British Museum 
his engravings and Venetian glass, and 
founded art professorships at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and University College, London. 
SLAHN, Baron Rudolf Carl von, slahteen 
(1857-1932), Austrian-born soldier in the 
British service, born near Vienna, in 1878 
took service under Gordon in the Sudan. 
Governor of Darfur (1881), on the defeat of 
Hicks Pasha he surrendered (1883) to the 
Mahdi, escaped in 1895, and wrote a vivid 
description of his experiences. Fire and Sword 
in the Soudan (trans. 1896). As colonel he 
served in the Dongola and Omdurman 
expeditions (1896-98). He was inspector- 
general of the Sudan in 1900-14; in the 
1914-18 War president of the Austrian Red 
Cross. 

SLEIDANUS, properly Philippi, Johannes 
(1506-56), German historian, bora at 
Sclileiden, in 1537 entered the service of 
Francis I of France; but turning Protestant, 
was dismissed (1541), and served as ambas¬ 
sador of the Protestant princes of Germany. 
He wrote a Latin history of Charles V (1555). 
See Life by Baumgarten (1876). 

SLESSOR, (1) Sir John Cotesworth (1897- 
), British air-marshal, born at Rhanikhet, 
India, educated at Haiieybury, served in the 
Royal Flying Corps in World War I and was 
awarded the M.C. He was instructor at the 
R.A.F. Staff College (1924-25) and at 
Camberley (1931-34). His part in the 
Waziristan operations (1936-37) earned him 
the D.S.O. During World War II he was 
c.-in-c. of Coastal Command (1943) and 
of the Mediterranean theatre (1944-45). 
Promoted marshal in 1940, he was chief of 
the Air Staff (1950-52). His often original, 
penetrating and unorthodox views on nuclear 
strategy are expressed in Strategy for the West 
(1954) and The Great Deterrent (1957). He 
was knighted in 1943. His many honours 
included the American legion of merit and 
the French legion d’honneur. 

(2) Mary (1848-1915), Scottish missionary, 
born at Dundee, worked in a factory from 
childhood but, conceiving a burning ambition 
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to become a missionary, got herself accepted 
by the United Presbyterian Church for 
teaching in Calabar, Nigeria, where she spent 
many years of devoted work among the 
natives. See Life by Livingstone (1931). 
SLEVOGT, Max, slay'fo^Ht (1868-1932), 
German Impressionisi painter and engraver, 
born at Landshut. He studied in Munich 
and Berlin (where he later taught at the 
Academy), and worked with the Impres¬ 
sionist Corinth. His murals of historical 
scenes and his swiftly executed landscapes 
and portraits are represented in many 
German museums. 

SLEZER, John (d. 1714), Dutch engraver 
employed by Charles II and the Duke of 
York to make engravings of Scottish build¬ 
ings. His Theatruin Scotiae (1693) was re¬ 
printed, with memoir, in 1874. 

SLIM, Sir William (1891™ ), British 

field-marshal, was educated at _ King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, _ During the 
1914-18 war he served in Gallipoli, France 
and Mesopotamia. Transferring to the 
Gurkha Rifles, a succession of command and 
staff appointments brought him to high 
command between 1939 and 1945. FI is 
greatest achievement was to restore morale 
in Burma and lead his reorganized forces, the 
famous 14th ‘ forgotten ’ army, to victory 
over the Japanese. He became chief of the 
Imperial General Staff in 1948, and governor- 
general of Australia in 1953. He was created 
K.C.B. in 1944. See his Defeat into Victory 
(1956) and memoirs, Unofficial History 
(1959). 

SLOANE, Sir Hans, 1st Bart. (1660-1753), 
British physician, born at Killyleagh, County 
Down, the son of an Ulster Scot, studied in 
London and in France, and settled in 
London as a physician. Already F.R..S.,_he 
spent over a year (1685-86) in Jamaica, 
collecting a herbarium of 800 species; and 
was secretary to the Royal Society (1693- 
1713), president (1727), and created a baronet 
was physician general to the army (1716) and 
royal physician. His museum and library of 
50,000 volumes and 3560 MSS. formed the 
nucleus of the British Museum. His great 


the Romantic school, the influence ofRvm 
among others, being perceptible in his S 
winch includes the historical drama S," 
Stuart (1830), the dramatized legendSafi' 
(1834), Lilia Weneda (1840) perhaps fe 
famous of Polish tragedies, and 

ffih. translaft: 

SLUTER, Claus (c. 1350-1405/6), Flemish 
sculptor, born probably at Haarlem went tn 
Dijon under the patronage of PhiUn Z 
Bold of Burgundy, and died there. His diiS 
works arc the porch sculptures of Z 
Carthusian house of Champmol near Diinn 
and the tomb of Philip the Bold. Seestiidv 
by Trocschcr (1932). 

SMART, (1) Christopher (1722-71), 
poet, born at Shipbourne near TonbriVe 
was elected fellow of Pembroke College 
Cambridge, in 1745. Improvidence, wit and 
a secret marriage upset his academic career 
and he settled to a precarious living k 
London. He died insane. Samuel Johnsoa 
assisted him in his monthly Universal Visitor 
Smart’s works include epigrams, birthday 
odes and occasional poems; the Dilliad a 
heavy satire; and several translations from 
the Bible and the classics. His one real poem 
A Song^ to David (first printed 1763; ed! 
Blundcn, 1924), which, marred by repetitions 
and defects of rhythm, shows however a 
genuine spark of inspiration. See Browning’s 
Parieyings and Gosse’s Gossip in a Library 
(1892), and Lives by K. A. Mackenzie (1925) 
and E. G. Ainsworth and C. E. Noyes 
(1943). 

(2) Sir George Thomas (1776-1867), 
English musician, uncle of (3), friend of 
Haydn and Weber, visited Beethoven and 
promoted Mendelssohn’s music in England, 
composed anthems, chants and glees. 

(3) Henry Thomas (1813-79), English 
composer, nephew of (2), was organist to the 
Chapel Royal and composed an Ave Maria 
and part-songs, &c. See Life by Sparks 
(1880). 

SMEATON, John (1724-94), English engineer, 
born at Austhorp near Leeds, gave up law 
and about 1750 removed to London as a 


work was the Natural History of Jamaica 
(1707-25). See study by G, de Beer (1953). 

SLOCUM, Joshua, sWkem (1844-c. 1910), 
American mariner, born at Wilmot Township, 
Nova Scotia, went early to sea as a ship’s 
cook and in 1869 captained a trading vessel 
off the Californian coast. In 1886 he set off 
with his second wife and two sons on a 
converted bark, Aqiiidneck^ for South 
America, was wrecked on a Brazilian sandbar, 
but from the wreckage built a canoe which 
took them all back to New York. In 1895 
he set out from Boston without capital on 
the sloop Spray for the first solo cruise 
around the world, arriving back at Newport 
in 1898, having supported himself by lecturing 
on the way. In November 1909 he set out 
once more, but was not heard of again. See 
his Sailing Alone Around the World (1900), 
and Life by W. M, Teller (1959). 
SLOWACKI, Jiiljusz, slo'vafski (1809-49), 
Polish poet, born at Krzemieniec, settled in 
Paris in 1831. Considered by many to be 
second only to Mickiewicz, he belonged to 


mathematical instrument maker. Elected 
F.R.S, in 1753, he won the Copley Medal for 
his mathematical and experimental researches 
into the mechanics of water-wheels and 
windmills and established his reputation with 
his novel design for the third Eddystone 
lighthouse (1756-59), which remained in use 
till 1877, and has been re-erected on Plymouth 
Hoe as a memorial. His chief other engineer¬ 
ing works were Ramsgate Harbour (1774), 
the Forth and Clyde Canal and bridges at 
Perth, Coldstream, &c. See Smiles, Lives of 
the Engineers (1905). 

SMECTYMNUUS, a composite pseudonym 
used by Stephen Marshal, Edward Calamy, 
Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and 
William Spurstow, who published in 1641 a 
pamphlet attacking episcopacy which was 
answered by Hall and defended by Milton. 
SMETANA, Bedrich, smef- (1824-84), Czech 
composer, born in Litomysl. He studied m 
Prague, and in 1884 opened a music school 
with the financial support of Liszt, who 
recommended his music to the German 
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publisher Kistner. From 1856 to 1859 and 
a^ain in I860 he was conductor of the 
PhilharTnoiiic Orchestra inGoteborg, Sweden, 
but after his return to Prague he opened a 
new music school, and in 1866 became 
conductor of the new National Theatre, for 
which his operas were composed. Overwork 
destroyed his health, and in 1874 he became 
totall/deaf, though he continued to compose 
until his mental breakdown In 1883. His 
compositions, intensely national in character, 
include nine operas (one unfinished), of 
which the best knowm are The Bartered Bride, 
DaUbor and The Kiss; his many orchestral 
and chamber works include the series of 
symphonic poems entitled Md Vlast (My 
Country) and the string quartet A us meinem 
Leben (From My Life), both composed w'hen 
he was totally deaf. See study by FrantiSek 
Bartos (Eng. trans. 1953). 

SMLES, Samuel (1812-1904), Scottish author 
and social reformer, was born at Haddington, 
took his Edinburgh M.D. at tw/enty, and 
published Physical Education (1838). He 
practised in Haddington, and then settled 
as a surgeon in Leeds, but became editor of 
the Leeds Times, secretary of the Leeds and 
Thirsk Railway in 1845, and in 1854 secretary 
of the South-Eastern Railway, retiring in 
1866. While at Leeds he met George 
Stephenson, and undertook a Life of him 
(1857). His famous Seif-Help (1857; n.e. 
intro. A. Briggs 1958), with its short Lives of 
great men and the admonition ‘ Do thou 
likewise was the ideal Victorian school- 
prize. An Autobiography published after his 
death (April 16, 1904) completed a long series 
of works, including Character (1871), Thrift 
(1875), Duty (1880), Life and Labour (1887), 
and many biographies, especially'-of engineers. 
See Life by Aileen Smiles (1956). 

SMILLIE, Robert, smCli (1857-1940), Scottish 
Labour politician, born of Scottish parents in 
Belfast, was president of the Scottish Miners’ 
Federation 1894-1918, and again from 1921; 
and from 1912 to 1921 president of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. Fie 
was Labour member of parliament for 
Morpeth from 1923 to 1929, See My Life for 
Labour (1924). 

SMIRKE, Sir Robert (1781-1867), English 
architect, son of Robert Smirke (1752-1845), 
painter and book-illustrator, was born in 
London. He became R.A. in 1811, was 
architect to the Board of Works, was knighted 
in 1831, and died at Cheltenham. Smirke’s 
public buildings are usually classical, his 
domestic architecture Gothic. London is 
full of his work. Covent Garden Theatre 
(1809) was his first great undertaking; the 
British Museum (1823-47) his best known. 
His brother, Sydney (1799-1877), completed 
the west wing of the museum and the reading 
room (1854), and rebuilt the Carlton Club 
(1857). He was elected R.A. in 1859. 

SMITH, (1) Adam (1723-90), Scottish 
economist and philosopher, whose Weafih of 
nations is the first masterpiece in political 
economy, bom June 5 at Kirkcaldy, the 
posthumous son of the comptroller of 
customs, studied at Glasgow and Balliol 
College, Oxford. From 1748 he became one 
of the brilliant circle in Edinburgh which 


mcluded David Hume, John Home, Hugh 
Hailes and Principal Robertson. 
^ 1751 he became professor of Logic at 
Glasgow, but exchanged the professorship 
for that of Moral Philosophy the following 
7 published his Theory of 

Moral Sentiments, based on Humeian 
doctrines. The essence of moral sentiments 
was sympathy, hut a specialized conscience- 
stricken sympathy which Smith defined as 
that of an impartial and well-informed 
spectator. He met Quesnay, Turgot, Meeker 
and others in Paris, when he was travelling 
tutor to the Duke of Buccleuch. He watched 
over the illness and death of his illustrious 
friend Hume, edited his non-controversial 
papers and wrote a moving account of the 
letter’s end to a Mr Strahan of London 
\^ich became controversial since respect¬ 
ability resented a prominent atheist dying 
with such dignity. Shortly afterwards (1776) 
Smith removed himself to London, where he 
became a member of the club to which 
Reynolds, Garrick and Johnson belonged. 
The same year he published a volume in five 
chapters intended as the first of a complete 
tradition of Scottish 
Moral Philosophy i.e. comprising natural 
theology, ethics, politics and law. This one 
volume, entitled Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations, his magnum 
opus, examined in detail the consequences of 
economic freedom such as division of labour 
the function of markets and mediums of 
exchange and the international implications. 
He attacked mediaeval mercantile monopolies 
aiTQ the theories ot the French physiocrats, 
who made land the economic basis of wealth 
doctrines w-ere not yet those of 
full-blooded laissez-faire for which the 
pth-century utilitarians were responsible, for 
Sniith wanted his economics to implement 
his earlier work on moral sentiments- Few 
works have had such influence. At a public 
dinner at Wimbledon, Pitt asked Smith to 
be seated first because prophetically in his 
words ‘ we are all your scholars His 
commissioner of customs 
(1778) brought him back to Edinburgh ^ 
where he died July 17, 1790, and was buried 
in the Canongate churchyard. He was 
elected F.R.S. (1767) and in 1787 lord rector 
of Glasgow University. Other works include 
essays on the formation of languages, the 
history of astronomy, classical physics and 
logic and the arts. His works were edited by 
Dugald Stewart (1811-12), who contributed 
a biography. Smith’s Glasgow Lectures on 
Justice, Police, Revenue, Arms were edited 
from notes by a student in 1896. See Lives 
Farrar (1881), Viscount Haldane 
/!oa3’ i (1895), H. C. Maepherson 
(1899), F. W. Hirst (1904), W. R. Scott 
(1937) and C R. Fay (H56). 

(2) Alexander (1829-67), Scottish poet, 
bora at Kilmarnock, became a pattern- 
designer in Glasgow, sending occasional 
poems to the Glasgow Citizen. His Life 
Drama (1851) was highly successful at first 
but was strongly satirized by Aytoun in 
Firmilian, a Spasmodic Tragedy, and the 
adjective has stuck to Smith’s poetry ever 
since. Immature and extravagant the poem 
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was certainly, and its unconscious echoes of son with his Cuneiform Inscriptions r] 87 n\ 
Keats and Tennyson gave colour to the furnished (1871) the key to the Cvrrinf 
charge of plagiarism; still. Smith has a character, and deciphered from LavaH’ 
richness and originality of imagery that more tablets in 1872 the Chaldaean account of th 
than atone for all defects of taste _ and Deluge. In 1873 he was dispatched ta 
knowledge. In 1854 he was appointed Nineveh to find the missing fragment of 
secretary to Edinburgh University, and next tablet. It and other results of his excavationc 
year produced Sonnets on the War in con- were presented to the British Museum wbH 
junction with Sydney Dobell, his brother-poet itself sent him out again next year 'wh kt 
of the ‘ Spasmodic ’ school. City Foems on a_ homeward journey from his thini 
(1857) and Edwin of Deira (1861) were expedition, he died at Aleppo. See hk 
followed by essays, collected under the title Assyrian Discoveries (1875), &c. ^ 

Dreamthorp (1863), and novels including _ (13) George (1824--1901), English publisher 
Alfred Bagarfs Household (1866). See joined his father’s firm of Smith & Elder in 
Memoir by P. P. Alexander prefixed to his 1838, becoming head in 1846. He founded 
Last Leaves (1869), and Life by T. Brisbane the Fall Mall Gazette in 1865, in 1882 began 
(1869). the Dictionary of National Biography Ld 

(3) Alfred Emanuel (1873-1944), American published the works of George Eliot the 

Democrat politician, born in New York, Brownings, Mrs Gaskell, Trollope, &c. ’ 
rose from newsboy to be governor of N.Y. (14) Sir George Adam (1856-^19421 

State (1919-20, 1923-28). ‘ Al ’ Smith was Scottish Biblical scholar, born in Calcutta 

beaten as Democratic candidate for the was a minister in Aberdeen (1882-92) and 
U.S. presidentship, 1928. at the same time professor of Hebrew at 

(4) Augustus John (1804-72), English lessee Glasgow, wrote studies on Isaiah and the 

or ‘king’ from 1834 of the Scilly Islands, minor prophets. In 1909 he became principal 
was M.P. for Truro from 1857. of Aberdeen University, was knighted in 

(5) Bernard (1630-1708), English organ- 1916 and made moderator. See Life bv 
builder, called ‘ Father Smith See Harris, L. A. Smith (1943). 

Renatus. (15) George Joseph (1872-1915), British 

(6) Mrs Burnett. See Swan, Annie. murderer of his three ‘ brides in the bath ’ 

(7) Dodie, pseud, until 1935 C. L. Anthony born in London, murdered by drowning in 

( - ), English playwright, was for a the bath his three wives, Beatrice Williams 

while an actress but left the stage for a Alice Burnham and Margaret Lofty, for the 
business career. Her first play. Autumn total gain of £3500, the first and last in 
Crocus (1930), was an instant success and London (1912, 1914), the second in Blackpool 
enabled her to devote all her lime to writing. (1913). See account of the trial, ed. Watson 
Other plays include Service (1932), Call it a (1949). 

Day (19^5), Dear Octopus /tom (16) Gerrlt (1797—1874), American philan- 

Paris (adapted from The Reverberator by thropist, active in these and and other reform 
Henry James, 1952), 1 Capture the Castle movements such as dress, prison, women’s 
(adapted from her own novel, 1952), and suffrage, &c., aided John Brown (q.v.). 
These People^ Those Books (1958). She See Life by Frolhingham (1878). 
married Alec MacBeth Beesley in 1939. (17) Sir Grafton Elliot (1871-1937), 

(8) Lady Eleanor Fiirneanx (1902-45), Australian anatomist and ethnologist, author- 

English novelist, born in Birkenhead, a ity on brain-anatomy and human evolution, 
daughter of the 1st Earl of Birkenhead. She born at Grafton, N.S-W., was professor in 
possessed a lively imagination and an intimate Cairo School of Medicine, Manchester and 
knowledge of Romany and circus life, and London. His books Migrations of Early 
her novels, which include Red Wagon (1930), Culture (1915), The Evolution of the Dragon 
Flamenco (1931) and Man in Grey (1941), (1919), The Diffusion of Culture (1933), &c., 

were’, if rather sentimental, colourful and explain similarities in culture all over the 
romantic. See her autobiographical Lifers a world by diffusion from Egypt. 

Circus (1939), and Life by Birkenhead (1953). (18) Sir Harry George Wakelyo, 1st Bari. 

(9) Eli (lSOI-57), American Congregational (1788-1860), English soldier, born at Whittle- 

missionary from 1829 in Syria, born at sey, fought in the Peninsular, Waterloo, 
Northford, Conn., died at Beirut, translated Kaffir and Sikh campaigns, by his strategy 
the Bible into Arabic. His son, Benjamin Eli winning the battle of Aliwal (1846), and, as 
(1857-1913), edited The Century Dictionary, Cape governor, all but brought the Kaffir war 
Atlas^ See. to a successful issue. 

(10) Sir Francis Pettit (1808-74), English (19) Henry John Stephen (1826-83), Irish 

inventor, born at Hythe, was first with Erics- mathematician, born in Dublin, and educated 
son in building screw-propelled ships (1834- at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, of 
1836). He also built the first screw steam- which he was elected a fellow. In 1861 he 
ship, the Rattler (1841-43). In 1860 was became Savilian professor of Geometry. He 
appointed curator of the Patent Office was the greatest authority of his day on the 
Museum, South Kensington, and in 1871 was theory of numbers, and also wrote on elliptic 
knighted. functions and modern geometry. See 

(11) Frederick Edwin. See Birkenhead. biographical sketches in his Mathematical 

(12) George (1840-76), English Assyri- Papers (ed. by Glaisher, 1897). 

ologist, born in London, was a bank-note (20) Horace or Horatio. See (22). 

engraver who studied cuneiform inscriptions (21) James (1789-1850), Scottish agriral- 

in the British Museum, and in 1867 became tural engineer, of Deanston, Perthshire, 
an assistant there. He helped Sir H- Rawlin- manager of the cotton-mills there from 1807, 
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the inventor of ‘ thorough drainage ’ by 
means of a subsoil plough, and a philan- 

James (1775-1839) and Horace (1779- 

1849), English authors of The Rejected 
Addresses^ were educated at Chigwell, Essex. 
James succeeded his father as solicitor to the 
Board of Ordnance; Horace made a fortune 
as a stockbroker. Both wrote for magazines. 
When a prize was advertised for an address 
to be spoken at the opening of the new 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1812, the brothers 
produced a series of supposed ‘ Rejected 
Addresses', James furnishing imitations of 
Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge; Horace 
those of Scott, Byron, ‘ Monk * Lewis and 
Moore. The book had a tremendous success. 
James also wrote Charles Mathews’ entertain¬ 
ments; and Horace produced the Tin 
Trumpet (1 836) and more than a score of 
novels. Of Horace’s Poems (1846) the best 
known is the ‘ Ode to an Egyptian Mummy ’. 
See A. H. Beavan, James and Horace Smith 
(1899). 

(23) Sir James Edward (1759-1828), 
English botanist, born at Norwich, was 
founder and first president (1788) of the 
Linnean Society. He compiled English 
Botany (36 vofs. 1790-1814). His wife 
Pieasance (1773-1877) lived to the age of 
104. 

(24) John (1580-1631), English adventurer, 
born at Willoughby, Lincolnshire, was 
apprenticed to a Lynn merchant, but went 
to France, and saw some soldiering under 
Henry IV. Next he served with distinction 
against the Turks in Hungary, but was 
captured and sold as a slave. In 1605 he 
joined an expedition to colonize Virginia; 
and he was saved from death by Princess 
Pocahontas (q.v.). His energy and tact in 
dealing with the Indians were useful to the 
colonists and he was elected president of the 
colony in 1608, but returned to England in 
1609. During 1610-17 he was again in 
North Virginia. He died in London. His 
works, reprinted in 1910, include Occurrences 
in Virginia (1608), A Description of New 
England (1616), New England's Trials (1620), 
History of Virginia (1624) and True Travels 
(1630). See Lives by Scheibler (1782), 
Sparks (1834), Simms (1843), Warner (1881), 
Bradley (1905), Johnson (1915), Chatterton 
(1927), Syme (1954). 

(25) John (1790-1824), British missionary 
in Demerara who was sentenced to death 
by the governor for refusing to help in 
suppressing a negro uprising. Public protests 
at home, led by Wiiberforce, caused the 
government to override the governor, but 
instructions arrived after Smith had perished 
in an insanitary jail. His fate hastened the 
passing of the Emancipation Act (1833). See 
Life by D. (Jhamberlin (1823). 

(26) John Raphael (1750-1812), English 
miniaturist, portrait-painter and especially 
mezzotinter, son of Thomas Smith {c. 1709- 
1767), Derby landscapist. Many of his 
plates are from the works of Reynolds, 
Romney, &c. 

(27) John Slafiford (1750-1836), English 
composer. The tune of The Star-spangled 
Banner hSiS been attributed to him. 


(28) Joseph (1805-44), founder of the 
Mormons, was born at Sharon, Vt., Decem¬ 
ber 23, received his first ‘ call ’ as a prophet 
at Manchester, N.Y.,^ in 1820. In 1823 an 
angel told him of a hidden gospel on golden 
plates, with two stones which should help to 
translate it from the ‘ Reformed Egyptian’; 
and on the night of September 22, 1827, the 
sacred records were delivered into his hands. 
The Book of Mormon (1830) contained a 
fanciful history of America from its coloniza¬ 
tion at the time of the confusion of tongues 
to the 5th century of the Christian era, and 
claimed to have been written by a prophet 
named Mormon. ^ Despite ridicule and 
hostility, and sometimes open violence, the 
new ‘ Church of the Latter-day Saints ’ 
rapidly gained converts. In 1831 it estab¬ 
lished its headquarters at Kir+land, Ohio, 
and built Zion in Missouri. Things culmina¬ 
ted m 1838 in a general uprising in Missouri 
against the Mormons; and Smith was often 
arrested. In Illinois, near Commerce, was 
founded Nauvoo (1840), and within three 
years the Mormons in Illinois numbered 
20,000, Smith meanwhile starting " spiritual 
wives But on June 27, 1844, 150 masked 
men broke into Carthage jail, where Smith 
and his brother Hyrum were imprisoned, and 
shot them dead. See Young (Brigham), and 
Kennedy’s Early Days of Mormonism (N.Y. 
1888). 

(29) Logan Pearsall (1865-1946), American 
writer, born at Millville, N.L, took British 
nationality in 1913. He is remembered for 
his delightful essays, collected in All Trivia 
(1933), his short stories, critical writings, 
and works on the English language. 

(30) Madeleine Hamilton (1835—1928), 
Scottish defendant in the most baffling 
murder trial of modern times, the daughter of 
a Glasgow architect, stood trial in Edinburgh 
(1857) for the alleged murder by arsenic 
poisoning of her former lover Pierre Emile 
L’Angelier, a clerk and native of Jersey. Her 
uninhibited love-letters to him, published 
during the trial, stirred up much Victorian 
resentment against her. But although she 
had sufficient motive for ridding herself of 
L’Angelier, after her engagement to a more 
congenial suitor, and although she had 
purchased arsenic on three occasions, 
evidence was lacking of any meeting between 
them on the last days or nights prior to his 
last violent illness. She was brilliantly 
defended by John Inglis (q.v.). Dean of 
Faculty, and the verdict was ‘ Not Proven 
In 1861 she married a London artist-publisher 
George Wardle, an associate of William 
Morris, and after a normal family life in 
Bloomsbury, separated from her husband and 
eventually emigrated to America, resisting 
Hollywood’s endeavours to make her take 
part in a film of her life by threatening to have 
her deported. She died in 1928, the widow of 
her second, American, husband, Sheehy. See 
account of the trial, ed. F. Tennyson Jesse 
(1927), and books by G. L. Butler (1935), 
P. Hunt (1950) and N. Norland (1957). 

(31) Sir Matthew Arnold Bracy (1879- 
1959), English artist, born at Halifax, studied 
at the Slade School, and first went to Paris in 
1910, when he met Matisse and the Fauves. 
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In 1915 he exhibited with the London Group 
and he later painted much in Provence. 
His flowers, nudes and landscapes are 
modelled with a full brush in rich glowing 
colour, e.g. Gladioli in a Yellow Jug (1938) in 
the Tate Gallery, London. He exhibited at 
the Venice Biennale in 1950 and at the Tate 
Gallery in 1953. Sec the monograph by 
P. Hendy (1944). 

(32) Norman Kemp (1872-1958), Scottish 
philosopher, born at Dundee, lectured at 
Glasgow (1897-1906), vyhen, after an inter¬ 
view with Woodrow Wilson, then president 
of Princeton University, he was appointed 
professor of Psychology (1906) and of 
Philosophy (1914) at Princeton. After war 
work in London (1916-18) he became 
professor of Logic and Metaphysics at 
Edinburgh (1919-45) and achieved an 
enduring reputation by his remarkable 
Studies (1902) and New Studies (1952) in, 
and selected translations (1953) of, Descartes’ 
philosophical writings, his book on Hume 
(1941) and especially by his monumental 
Commentarv to Kands Critique of Pure Reason 
(1918), in which he advocated the ‘ patch- 
work ’ theory to solve many problems of 
interpretation of that dilhcult work, which he 
also translated (1929) into such unambiguous 
English that even German students preferred 
to tackle Kant via Kemp Smith’s translation. 

(33) Robert (1689-1768), English mathe¬ 
matician, Plumian professor of Astronomy 
at Cambridge from 1716, and master of 
Trinity from 1742, published works on optics, 
sound and hydrostatics and discovered a 
theorem on the nth roots of unity. He foun¬ 
ded the two Smith Prizes for essays on 
mathematics or natural philosophy. 

(34) Rodney (1860-1947), English evan¬ 
gelist, known as ‘ Gipsy Smith born of 
nomadic gipsy parents near Epping Forest, 
was converted at a Primitive Methodist 
meeting in 1876, soon afterwards joined 
William Booth (q.v.) and became one of the 
first officers in the newly formed Salvation 
Army, which he left in 1882 to carry on his 
evangelism under the auspices of the Free 
Church, preaching forcefully in America, 
Australia and elsewhere as well as in Britain. 
See H. Murray, Sixty Years an Evangelist 
(1937). 

(35) Sydney (1771-1845), English journalist, 
clergyman and wit, born at Woodford, 
Essex, was educated at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow. He was ordained (1794) and served 
at Netheravon near Amesbury, and Edin¬ 
burgh. There he married, and in 1802, with 
Jeffrey, Homer and Brougham, started the 
Edinburgh Review, He next lived six years in 
London, and soon made his mark as a 
preacher, a lecturer at the Royal Institution 
on moral philosophy (1804-06), and a 
brilliant talker; but in 1809 was ‘ trans¬ 
ported ’ to the living of Foston in Yorkshire. 
In 1828 Lord Lyndhurst presented him to a 
prebend of Bristol, and next year enabled 
him to exchange Foston for Combe-Florey 
rectopr, Somerset. In 1831 Earl Grey 
appointed him a canon of St Paul’s. Combe- 
Florey * bound up well with London and 
at London he died, February 22, 1845. His 


1839 from the Edinburgh Review^ 
Piymiefs Letters (1807-08) in favour 
Catholic emancipation; Three Letters on tJ 
Ecclesiastical Commission (1837-39)* 
other letters and pamphlets on the ballnf 
American repudiation, the game-laws nriwn 
abuses, &c. Their author is chiefly remem 
bered as the creator of ‘ Mrs Partington ‘ 
the kindly, sensible humorist who standi 
immeasurably above Theodore Hook if a 
good way below Charles Lamb. See Sdect,^ 
Writings, cd. W. H. Auden (1957), Lives bv 
S. Holland (1855), G. W. E. Russell (1905) 
(1934), and study by Chevrilon 


(36) Sir Sydney Alfred (1883- ) 

New Zealand-born medico-legal expert 
father of (37), born at Roxburgh, N.Z was 
educated at Victoria College, Wellington 
and Edinburgh University, was Medical 
Officer of Health for New Zealand, professor 
of Forensic Medicine at Cairo and from 1917 
principal medico-legal expert for the Egyptian 
government, particularly in the case of the 
assassination of Sir Lee Stack Pasha, the 
commandcr-in-chief in 1924. He was regius 
professor of Forensic Medicine at Edinburgh 
(1928-53) and dean of the Medical Faculty 
from 1931 and played a foremost part in the 
medical and even ballistic aspects of crime 
detection, not least in the Mcrrett (1926) and 
Ruxton (1936) murder cases, often effectively 
opposing his brilliant English colleague, 
Spilsbury (q.v.). He wrote a Text-Book of 
Forensic Medicine (1925) and edited Taylor’s 
Principles and Practices of Medical Juris¬ 
prudence, was knighted (1949) and elected 
lord rector of Edinburgh University (1954- 
1957). See his autobiographical, Mostly 
Murder (1959). 

(37) Sydney Goodsir (1915- ), Scottish 
poet, born in Wellington, N.Z., son of (3^, 
studied at Balliol College, Oxford, and with 
such works as Skail Wind (1941), The DeeviVs 
Waltz (1946), Under the Eildon Tree (1948) a 
great modern love-poem, spiced wifli a 
satirical sketch of the Edinburgh bohemian, 
So Late into the Night (1952), Cokhils (1953), 
Orpheus and Eurydice (1955) and Pigs and 
Thistles (1959) he has established a reputation 
as the best modern Lallans poet after 
MacDiarmid. His first play, The Wallace, 
wms commissioned for the Edinburgh Festival 
for 1960. He won the Atlantic (1947) and 
Chicago (1956) awards. 

(38) Sir Thomas (1514-77), English 
statesman and Greek scholar, author of Be 
Republica Anglorum, born at Saffron-Walden, 
became a fellow of Queen’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and was knighted in 1548. He 
negotiated the peace of Troyes (1564). 

(39) Thomas. See (26). 

(40) Thomas Soiithwood (1788-1861), 
English sanitary reformer, born at Martock, 
Somerset, look charge of a Unitarian chapel 
in Edinburgh in 1812 and at the same time 
studied medicine. In 1824 he became 
physician at the London Fever Hospital, 
publishing in 1830 his Treatise on Fever. 
Bentham left him his body for dissection and 
Smith kept the skeleton fully clothed until 
it was transferred to University College, 
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LoGdon. He served on the Poor Law and 
Children’s Employment Commissions, &c. 
See Life by C. L. Lewis (1894). 

(41) Walter Chalmers (1824-1908), Scottish 
poet, bom in Aberdeen, studied at Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh, and from 1876 to 1894 was a 
Free Church minister in Edinburgh, and was 
Moderator (1893). He wrote The Bishop’s 
Walk, by ‘ Orwell ’ (1861); Olrig Grange, by 
‘Hermann Kiinst ’ (1872); Hilda among the 
Broken Gods (1878); Raban, or Life Splinters 
(1880); North-Country Folk (1883); Kildro- 
stan, a Dramatic Poem (1884); A Heretic 
(1890), &c. A collected edition appeared in 
1902. 

(42) William (1769-1839), the father of 
English Geology, was born at Churchill, 
Oxfordshire, and in 1794, appointed engineer 
to the Somerset Coal Canal, began his study 
of the strata of England, introducing the law 
of strata identified by fossils. His epoch- 
making Geological Map of England (1815) 
was follow’ed by twenty-one geologically- 
coloured maps of English counties (1819-24), 
in which he was assisted by his nephew, 
John Phillips (q.v.). He was awarded the 
first Wollaston medal (1831) and was an 
expert on irrigation. See study by T. Shep¬ 
herd (1920). 

(43) Sir (1813-93), English 

lexicographer, born in London, in 1840 
edited parts of Plato and Tacitus. His great 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(1840-42; 3rd ed. 1S91), was follow'ed by the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology (1843-49) and Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography (1853-57). His 
Gibbon appeared in 1854. Another famous 
series comprises the Dictionary of the Bible 
(1860-63; new ed. 1893), Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities (with Archdeacon 
Cheetham, 1875-80), and Dictionary of 
Christian Biography and Doctrines (with Dr 
Wace, 1877-87). Editor of the Quarterly 
from 1867, a D.C.L. of Oxford (1870), &c.. 
Smith was knighted in 1892. 

(44) William Henry (1792-1865), father of 

(45) entered the newsagent’s business of his 
father in the Strand, London, in 1812 and 
aided by his brother, Henry Edward, expan¬ 
ded it into the largest in Britain by making 
extensive use of railways and fast carts for 
country deliveries. 

(45) William Henry (1825-91), English 
newsagent, bookseller and statesman, son of 
(44), born in London, became his father’s 
partner in 1846 and later assumed full control. 
The business steadily expanded, and in 1849 
secured the privilege of selling books and 
newspapers at railway stations. Smith 
entered parliament in 1868, was financial 
secretary of the Treasury (1874-77), first 
lord of the Admiralty (1877-80), secretary 
for War (1885); in the second Salisbury 
ministry he was first lord of the Treasury 
and leader of the Commons till his death, 
October 6, 1891. See Life by Sir Herbert 
Maxw'ell (1893). 

(46) William Robertson (1846-94), Scottish 
theologian and orientalist, bom at Keig, 
Aberdeenshire, studied at Aberdeen, Edin¬ 
burgh, Bonn and Gottingen, and in 1870 
became professor of Hebrew and Old Testa¬ 


ment Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen.^^ His Encyclopaedia Britannica 
article Biole ’ (1875) was strongly attacked 
for heterodoxy, but he was acquitted of 
heresy (1880). He was deprived of his 
professorship (1881) for another article on 
‘ Hebrew Language and Literature In 
1883 he became Lord Almoner’s professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge, in 1886 university 
librarian and Adams professor of Arabic 
(1889). In 1887 he became chief editor of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. His chief works 
are: The Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
(1881), Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
(1885), &c. See Life by J. S. Black and G. 
Chrystal (1912). 

(47) Sir William Sidney (1764-1840), 
English sailor, born at Westminster, entered 
the navy, and in 1780 was promoted lieu¬ 
tenant for his bravery at Cape St Vincent. 
He became captain in 1782, was knighted in 
1792, and aided Hood in burning the ships 
and arsenal at Toulon in 1793. He next 
watched the Channel for French privateers, 
but was taken prisoner in 1796, escaped in 
1798, and was sent as plenipotentiary to 
Constantinople, whence he hastened to St 
Jean d’Acre on hearing of Bonaparte’s 
threatened attack. On March 16, 1709, he 
captured the enemy’s vessels, and held the 
town heroically until the siege w'as raised. 
May 20, For this he received the thanks of 
parliament and a pension. He aided Aber- 
cromby in Egypt, destroyed the Turkish 
fleet off Abydos (1807), blockaded the Tagus, 
became vice-admiral of the blue in 1810, a 
K.C.B. in 1815, and admiral in 1821. He 
died at Paris, May 26, 1840. See Life by 
Barrow (1848). 

SMITHSON, Janies Made (1765-1829), 
English founder of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion, a natural son of the first Duke of 
Northumberland (see Percy), devoted himself 
to chemistry and mineralogy, and died at 
Genoa. In a fit of pique at the Royal 
Society’s rejection of a paper by him in 1826, 
bequeathed the reversion of £105,000 to 
found an institution at Washington ‘ for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men ’. See two works by W. R. Rhees 
(1879-80), and The Smithsonian Institution, 
by Goode (1898). 

SMOLLETT, Tobias George (1721-71), Scot¬ 
tish novelist, was born in Dunbartonshire, 
grandson of Sir James Smollett. He was 
educated at Glasgow University, but leaving 
without means, sailed as surgeon’s mate in 
the expedition to Carthagena in 1741. Three 
years later he settled in London, practising 
as a surgeon, but literature in the form of 
novel-writing was his real interest. His first 
efforts succeeded— Roderick Random (1748) 
and Peregrine Pickle (1751), a picaresque 
novel—despite the ill-humoured attacks of 
Fielding in the Covent Garden Journal. The 
former is modelled on Le Sage’s Gil Bias and 
besides describing episodes in the life of the 
unprincipled hero utilizes Smollett’s experi¬ 
ences in the Carthagena expedition. Pere¬ 
grine Pickle pursues the hero’s amatory and 
military adventures throughout Europe. 
There is also the amusing episode of Com¬ 
modore Trunnion and his man Pipes and the 
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novel closes with much vitriolic satire on 
Eaglisb literary and social coteries. Ferdi- 
mnd. Count Fathom {\1S3) is the story of 
another heartless villain, whom an easy 
repentance saves from the gallows. Cervantes 
now succeeded Le Sage as a model—Smollett’s 
translation of Don Quixote (1755) is still 
current—but his imitation of the master, 
Sin Launcelote Gneaves^ is crude work- In 
1753 he was settled at Chelsea editing the new 
Critical Review and writing his History of 
England, which is not now current. Ordered 
abroad for his health, he visited France and 
Italy and saw little to please him there. His 
ill-natured record. Travels in France and Italy 
(1766), earned for him Sterne’s nickname of 
‘ Smelfungus His next publication was a 
coarse satire on public affairs, The Adventures 
of an Atom (1769). Fortunately he was sUll 
to write Humphrey Clinker (1771), which is 
much more fondly in tone and is still a 
favourite. A series of letters from and to 
members of a party touring round England 
and ‘ North Britain it amuses us with the 
humours of various eccentrics, including 
Lieutenant Lismahago, a needy but proud 
Scot who wins the heart of the termagant 
sister of Matthew Bramble, the valetudinarian 
who arranges the tour. Smollett died at 
Leghorn in 1771. A literary career which 
starts with a brush with the established 
novelist Fielding; which involves imprison¬ 
ment for libel—in his Critical Review —in 
1760; and which earned Sterne’s abuse of 
‘ Smelfungus ’ is not pretty to contemplate. 
Nor do his novels—always excepting 

Humphrey Clinker —remove a certain repul¬ 
sion. But Smollett is still read—there has 
even been a revival of his fame, no doubt 
due to the fact that the public from time to 
time tires of the social novel. Saintsbury 


composer and suffragette, born in London 
studied at Leipzig, composed a Mass in h 
symphonies, choral works, the operas 
Wald (1901), The Wreckers (1906) n 
Boatswain's Mate (1916), &c., contend^ fo? 
women’s suffrage—in 1911 shewas imprisoned 
for 3 months—was created D.B.E. in 192') 
and wrote reminiscences. See Life* hv r qI 
John (1959). 

SMYTHE, (1) Francis Sydney (1900-49) 
British mountaineer, was born in Maidstone 
He was member of three Everest Exneditinn?' 
1933, 1936 and 1938, and he shared the 
world’s altitude climbing record with Norton 
Harris and Wager. In 1930 he was a member 
of the Swiss Kinchinjunga expedition and 
was the first to climb the Himalayan peak 
Kamct in 1931. During World War II, he 
commanded the Commando Mountain 
Warfare School. His many books, beauti¬ 
fully illustrated by his fine mountain photo¬ 
graphy, include Kaniet Conquered (1932), 
Camp Six (1937), Adventures of a Mountaineer 
(1940), Over Welsh Hills (1941), &c. 

(2) George Augustus, &c. See Strangford. 
SNELL, (1) Jolin (1629-79), Scottish philan¬ 
thropist, born at Colmoncll, Ayrshire, 
founded the Snell exhibitions at Balliol 
College, Oxford. See W. J. Addison, The 
Snell Exhibitions (1901). 

(2) Willebrod van Roijen, Lat. Snellius 
(1591-1626), Dutch mathematician, was 
professor of Mathematics at Leyden (1613) 
and discovered the law of refraction known 
as Snell’s Law, based on a constant known as 
the refractive index. He attempted to use 
triangulation in a survey of the earth (1617). 
SNIDER, Jacob (1820-66), American inventor, 
a Philadelphia wine-merchant, who devised 
inter alia a system of converting muzzle¬ 
loading rifles into breechloaders. 


edited the Works (12 vols. 1925); Noyes the 
Letters in 1926. See also studies by Buck 
(1925-27), Martz (1943) and Kahrl (1945). 

SMUTS, Jan Christiaan (1870-1950), South 
African statesman, was born at Malmesbury, 
Cape Colony, and educated at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Late in the Boer War 
he took the field with de la Rey; entered the 
House of Assembly in 1907 and held several 
Cabinet offices, subsequently succeeding 
Botha as the premier of the Union of South 
Africa (1919). Entrusted during the 1914-18 
war with minor operations in German East 
Africa, as a political gesture he was made a 
member of the Imperial War Cabinet. As 
minister of justice under Hertzog, his 
coalition with the Nationalists in 1934 
produced the United Party, of which he 
became prime minister. Despite numerous 
wild utterances—he informed a 1939 Royal 
Institute of National Affairs audience that 
‘ the expectation of war tomorrow or in the 
near future is sheer nonsense ’—he acquired 
the reputation of a political oracle, his 
counsel being freely sought by the War 
Cabinet between 1939 and 1945. In the 
immediate post-war years he proclaimed his 
readiness to see Russia ‘ bestride Europe like 
a colossus He was created field-marshal 
1941, O.M. 1947. See H. C. Armstrong, 
Grey Steel (1937), and Life by Smuts (1952). 
SMYTH, Dame Ethel (1858-1944), English 


SNORRI STURLASON (1179-1241), Ice¬ 
landic historian, in 1215 was elected supreme 
judge of the island, but, meddling with the 
domestic troubles of Norway, incurred the 
ill-will of King Haakon, who had him 
murdered. Snorri was a poet of no mean 
order, and composed the Younger or Prose 
Edda (trans. by Brodeur, 1916) and the 
Heimskringla, a series of sagas of the Nor¬ 
wegian kings down to 1177 (trans. and ed. 
Monsen, 1932). See Lives by W. Morris 
(1905), E. Monsen (1932), and study by 
W. P. Ker (1906). 

SNOW, Sir Charles Percy (1905- ), novelist 
and physicist, born at Leicester, was educated 
at Leicester and Cambridge and was a 
fellow of Christ’s College (1930-50) and a 
tutor there (1935-45). During World War II 
he was chief of scientific personnel for the 
Ministry of Labour. He was editor of 
Discovery (1938-40) and the author of a cycle 
of successful novels portraying English life 
I^rom 1920 onwards. The continuity is 
maintained by means of the character Lewis 
Eliot, through whose eyes the dilemmas of the 
age are focused for the reader, starting with 
Time of Hope (1949). The Masters (1951), 
regarded by many as the best work, stages 
the conflict aroused by the election of a new 
master in one of the Cambridge colleges. 
The New Men (1954) poses the dilemnia ot 
the scientists in the face of the potentials of 
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niiHear fission. Homecomings (1956), The at Siena, was, with his nephew (1), a founder 

rnn^Mpnce of the Rich (1958), and The Affair of the sect of Socinians. Driven from Siena, 

HQfiQ) continne the series. Though the chief he finally settled at Zurich. See the Vita by 

of his cycle are rather supine, lllgen (1814). 

hpfns manipulated so as to exhibit the expres- SOCRATES^sok'ra-teez (before 469-399 b.c.), 
oroblems mostly of power and prestige Athenian philosopher, was the son of 

‘n all their facets, his work shows a keen Sophroniscus, a sculptor, and Phaenarete, a 

imnreciation of moral issues in a science- midwife. He received the usual education 

nominated epoch. He was made a C.B.E. in of an Athenian youth, and learned also 

1Q43 and knighted in 1957. In 1950 he geometry and astronomy. The most impor- 

married another outstanding novelist, Pamela tant influence on his mental development was 

Hansford Johnson (1912- ), best known for his intercourse with the sophists who fre- 

her sensitive portrayal of her native London quented Athens. He took part in three 

nost war stripped of its war-time poise and a campaigns at Potidaea (432-29), Delium 

nrev to the second rate in mind and heart in (424) and Amphipolis (422), and distinguished 

An Avenue of Stone (1947), its sequel A himself by his bravery, extraordinary physical 

Summer to Decide (1948), the tragi-comical vigour, and indifference to fatigue or cold or 

The Unspeakable Skipton (1958), her study of heat. He was a good citizen, but the only 

I Compton Burnett (1953), and Six Proust political office he ever held was when in 406 he 

Reconstructions (1958). was one of the senate of Five Hundred. He 

SNOWDEN Philip Snowden, 1st Viscount held aloof from politics because of a call to 

0864-1937), English Labour statesman, philosophy. The Delphic Oracle declared 

bom near Keighley, was crippled in a cycling him the wisest man in the world, but he wrote 

accident and forced to leave the civil service, no books. Out of his wide circles of acquain- 

He was chairman of the I.L.P. (1903-06), tances some came to be attached to him more 

Socialist M P. from 1906, opposed con- closely by ties of affection and admiration; 

scription (191*5) and as chancellor of the yet there was no formal bond of discipleship. 

Exchequer in the Labour governments of 1924 From two of these friends, Xenophon and 

and 1929 maintained orthodox policies and Plato, we learn all we can know with certainty 

aseravated the financial crises. As a free- about his personality and his way of thinking, 

trader he resigned from the national govern- Yet, while Plato often makes Socrates the 

irient in 1932 having been created viscount in mouthpiece of ideas that in all likelihood were 

1931 See hi’s Autobiography (1934). not held by him, Xenophon, a soldier and by 

SNYDERS, Frans (1579-1657), Dutch painter no means a philosopher, makes Socrates a 
of Antwerp specialized in still life and very much more commonplace person than 
animals often assisting Rubens and other he must have been. Despite this, we can 
nainters in the latter field. He was court accept the picture Plato gives us of the habits 
nainter to the governor of the Low Countries, and conversation of Socrates. Socrates was 
SOANE Sir John (1753-1837), English ugly, snub-nosed, with a paunch. His wife, 
architect son of a mason, Swan, near Xanthippe, was supposed to have had a 
Reading,’ gained the travelling scholarship of shrev/ish temper which Socrates bore 
the Royal Academy, and spent 1777-80 in patiently. There has been much diversity of 
Italy He designed the Bank of England and opinion about the ‘ divine sign of which 
held various official appointments. He Socrates used to speak, a supernatural voice 
bequeathed to the nation his house in that stopped him doing wrong; certainly to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields with its art collection. the average Athenian there was something 
See books by Britton (1834), Birnstingl blasphemous m his attitude towards religion 
n 925 ) and his aristocratic connections did not 

SOBIESKI. See John III (of Poland); and improve matters when the democracy was 
for the ‘ Sobieski-Stuarts see Albanie. restored. He was charged in 399 as ; an evil 
SOBRERO, Ascanio, sob-ray'ro (1812-88), doer and a curious person, searching into 
Italian chemist, was the discoverer of nitro- things under the earth and above the heaven; 
glycerine (1847). ^.nd making the worse appear the better 

SOCINUS, so-stnoos, (1) Faustus (1539-1604), cause, and teaching all this to others ’. The 
nephew of (2), one of the founders of the substance of Socrates’ magnificent defence 
sect of Socinians, was born at Siena, Decern- appears in Plato’s Apology. He was con- 
ber 5, studied theology at Basel (1575), and denined by only a majority of six in a jury 
in 1579 went to Poland, teaching that Luther numbering possibly five hundred. His 
and Calvin had not gone far enough, and refusal at first even to contemplate the 
that human reason was the only solid basis of alternative to death, a fine, was interpreted 
Protestantism- Driven from Cracow, he as insolence by the jud^s, who then voted 
combated, at the Synod of Bresz in 1588, all for the death penalty. Thirty days elapsed 
the chief Christian dogmas—the divinity of because of a sacred mission to Delos. 
Christ, propitiatory sacrifice, original sin, Socrates’ friends planned his escape, but he 
human depravity, the doctrine of necessity, refused to break the law. Haying spent his 
and justification by faith. In 1598, on the last days conv^smg with his friends as 
publication of his De Jesu Christo Servatore, described in _ Plato s rhaeao, almougn 
he was nearly murdered, and sought refuge possibly the views expressedl on the immor- 
in the village of Luclawice, where he died, tality of the soul are those of Plato, Socrates 
March 3, 1604. See Life by Wallace (1850), drank the hemlock. For Socrates, virtue was 
and E. M. Wilbur, History of Unitarianism knowledge, and knowledge was to be elicited 
( 1945 ) , .A ./ dialectical technique which he derived 

' (2) LffiHus, or Lelio Sozziiii (1525-62), bom from Zeno. Feigning total ignorance before 
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the opinionated, he would with celebrated 
Socratic irony pose a simple question such as 
‘ What is courage? ’ From the replies given 
he would construct contradictory conse¬ 
quences and so start again. His aim was to 
act as a midwife to those in labour for 
knowledge. It exposed the mere sophist. 
Apart from his overwhelming influence upon 
his celebrated pupil, Plato, who made him 
the chief spokesman in most of his dialogues, 
his unwritten philosophy was the starting- 
point of the Megaric, Cynic and Cyrenaic 
schools. See Xenophon, Memorabilia and 
Symposium, Plato, Apology, Onto, JPhaedo 
and Symposium^ Aristophanes’ caricature in 
The Clouds, and studies by E, Zeller (1877), 
J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy (1914), F. Corn- 
ford (1932), A. E. Taylor (1933), Sir R, W. 
Livingstone (1938), W. Jaeger, Paideia, Vol. 2 
(trans. 1944), L. Nelson (trans. 1949) and the 
critical hiographical study by A. J. Chroust 
(1957). 

SODDY, Frederick (1877-1956), British radio- 
chemist, born at Eastbourne, studied at the 
University College of Wales and Merton 
College, Oxford, and became professor of 
Chemistry at Glasgow, Aberdeen and Oxford. 
He collaborated with Lord Rutherford and in 
1904 with Ramsay discovered the trans¬ 
formation of radium emanation into helium. 
In 1913 he gave the name isotope to forms of 
the same element having identical chemical 
qualities but different atomic weights; and 
his discovery of this phenomenon earned him 
the Nobel prize in 1921 and in 1955 the 
Albert medal. He was elected F.R.S. in 1910. 
See Life by M. Howorth (1959). 
SC^DERBLOM, Nathan (1866-1931), Swedish 
theologian, born at Trdno near Sdderhamn, 
became archbishop of Uppsala and primate 
of the Swedish Lutheran Church in 1914, 
after a period as minister of the Swedish 
Church in Paris and two years as professor 
of Comparative Theology at Leipzig, A 
leader in the ecumenical movement, author 
of theological books, and a great worker for 
peace, he was awarded the Nobel Peace prize 
in 1930. See Lives by Herklots (1948) and 
Katz (1949). 

SODOMA, II, sod'-, the sobriquet of Giovanni 
Antonio Bazzi (1477-1549), Italian religious 
and historical painter. He was born a 
Lombard at Vercelli, painted frescoes in 
Monte Oliveto Maggiore near Siena, before 
being called to the Vatican in 1508, where he 
was however superseded by Raphael, but 
where he painted the frescoes of Alexander 
and Roxana in the Villa Farnesina. His 
masterpieces date from his second Siena 
period and include Christ at the Column, St 
Sebastian (UfUzi, Florence) and Ecstasy of St 
Catherine. The influence of Michelangelo is 
apparent in his work, which often shows great 
insight into the portrayal of religious feeling, 
if sometimes lacking finality. See works by 
R. H. Hobart Cust (1906) and Le Gielly 
(1911). 

SOEKARNO. See Sukarno. 

SOFEICI, Ardengo, sof'fi-chee (1879- ), 

Italian artist and author, bom at Rignano. 
In his painting early experiments in Futurism 
were followed by a return to a more repre¬ 
sentational style founded on a study of the 


techniques of early Italian masters. 
his writings are Giornale di bordo f Si?? 
futurista (1920) and Diario di Borgli 

SOLARTO, Antonio, so-lah'rvo (c. ^382-]4‘;‘;^ 
Neapolitan painter, born 'at Civita 'm ihl 
Abruzzi, and nicknamed ‘ Lo Zinsam ’ 
originally a blacksmith, painted frescoes in 
the Benedictine monastery at NanW ^ 

SOLIMAN. See Sulaiman. 

SOLIS, Juan Diaz de, so-lees' (c. 1470-15i^n 
Spanish navigator, sailed with Pinzon and 
himself sent out to find a passage to the 
E. Indies via America, discovered the Rfn 
dc la Plata, but was killed by the natives 
(1516). See Life by Medina (1897) ^ 

SOLIS Y RIBADENEYRA, Afilonio de 
(1610-86), Spanish author, wrote poems 
dramas and Historia de la Conquista de 
Mexico (1684), &c. 

SOLOGLTB, Fedor, pseud, of Fedor Kuzmich 
Icternikov (1863-1927), Russian novelist 
wrote The Little Demon (trans. 1916) and 
many short stories, fables, fairy-tales and 
poems. 


SOLOMON (c. 1015-977 n.c.), ICingoflsrael 
was the second son of David and Bathsheba! 
His reign was outwardly splendid. The 
kingdom attained its widest limit; the tempk 
and royal palaces were built on a scale of 
magnificence heretofore unknown. But the 
taxation entailed by the luxury of the court 
bred the discontent that led in the next reign 
to the disruption of the kingdom; and the 
king’s alliance with heathen courts and his 
idolatrous queens and concubines provoked 
the discontent of the prophetic party. 
Solomon was credited with transcendent 
wisdom; in later Jewish and Mohammedan 
literature he was believed to control the 
spirits of the invisible world. There is no 
reason to suppose that he had anything to 
do with any of the works to which his name 
has been attached—’Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Solomon, and, in the Apocrypha, 
the Wisdom of Solomon. See studies by 
M. D. Conway (1900) and Thieberger (1947), 
SOLOMON, (1) professional name of Solomon 
Cutner (1902- ), English pianist, born 
in London; After appearing with enormous- 
success as a child prodigy, he retired for some 
years’ further study, and has won a high 
reputation as a performer of the works of 
Beethoven, Brahms and some of the modern 
composers, though he has not toured so 
extensively as most players of his rank. 

(2) Solomon Joseph (1860-1927), English 
portrait and mural painter, born in London, 
served in World War I and initiated the use 
of camouflage in the British army. He was 
elected R.A. in 1906, P.R.B.A. in 1918. 
SOLON (e. 640 or 638~c. 559 b.c.), Athenian 
lawgiver, a merchant and a poet, Archon in 
594 (or 591), in a time of economic distress, 
he was appointed to reform the constitution. 
He set free all people who had been enslaved 
for debt (Seisachtheia), reformed the cur¬ 
rency, and admitted a fourth class (Thetes) 
to the Ecclesia, so that they elected the 
magistrates, and to the Heliaea, so that they 
judged them. Thus he laid the foundations 
for the Athenian democracy; but he was a 
moderate and kept many privileges of the 
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wealthy. After ten years’ voluntary exile, he 
returned (580), and, in a poem, stirred up the 
Athenians to capture ‘ lovely Salamis ’ 
(c 569). He died soon after the usurpation 
of Pisistratus. the story of his connection 
with Croesus being legendary. See Lives by 
K. Freeman (1926) and W. J. Woodhouse 

SOLOAIEV, \ladlmir, 50 /'d-vyo/(1853-1900), 
the ‘fsrst Russian philosopher’, was born at 
Moscow, son of Serge! Soloviev (1820-79), 
historian of Russia. He wrote Justification 
of Good 1918), &:c. See studies by 

Severac (1912), D’Herbigny (1918) and 
Muclcermann (1946). 

SOLVAY, Ernest (1838-1922), Belgian chem¬ 
ist, bom at Rebecq, Brussels, devised a 
process for the production of sodium 
carbonate (1863). Later this was replaced by 
the Leblanc process. 

SOMBART, Werner (1863-1941), German 
economist, born at Ermsieben, studied under 
Scbmoller, and became professor at Breslau 
in 1890 and at Berlin in 1914. One of the 
founders of modern social science, he reacted 
against the Marxism which he had early 
supported, but was not a believer in National 
Socialism. Among his best w'orks are 
Sozialismus und soziale Bewegiing (1911), Der 
moderne Kapitalismiis (1902-28), Die Jiiden 
und das Wirtschaftsleben (1911) and Deutsche 
Sozialismus (1934). Several have been 
translated, notably New Social Philosophy 
(1937). 

SOMERS, sum'-, (1) Sir George (1554-1610), 
whose shipwreck on the Bermudas led to 
their colonization from Virginia by him in 
1610. They were known as the Somers 
Islands during their early history. 

( 2 ) John, 1 st Baron (1651-1716), English 
’^'hig statesman, was born at Worcester, an 
attorney’s son, studied at Trinity College, 
Oxfordj and was called to the bar in 1676. 
Associated with the ‘ country party % he 
was one of the counsel for the Seven Bishops 
(1688) and presided over the drafting of the 
Declaration of Rights; and after the Rev¬ 
olution was successively solicitor-general, 
attorney-general, and lord keeper of the 
Great Seal, until in 1697 he became lord 
chancellor and Baron Somers of Evesham. 
He was William’s most trusted minister, 
and was the object of frequent attacks, one 
of which in 1700 resulted in his being deprived 
of the seal, and another in 1701 in an im¬ 
peachment by the Commons, rejected by the 
Lords. He was president of the council 
(1708-10). The Somers Tracts (1748), state 
papers from his library, were re-edited by 
Sir Walter Scott (1809-15). 

SOMERSET, Dukes of. See Seymour. 

SOMERSET, (1) Edward. See Worcester (1). 

(2) Henry, See Beaufort. 

(3) James. See Sharp (3). 

SOMERVELL, Sir Arthur (1863-1937), 

English composer, known for the cantata 
The Forsaken Merman, Thaiassa, a symphony, 
children’s operettas and for his collection of 
English folk-song. 

SOMERVILLE, ( 1 ) Edith Oenone. See 
Martin (9). 

(2) Sir James Fowiies (1882-1949), English 
jailor, saw service in the Dardanelles (1915) 


was c.-in-c. in the West Indies (1938-39) 
and recalled from retirement as vice-admiral 
in the Mediterranean, sank the French ships 
at Oran (1940), shelled Genoa (1941), helped 
in the sinking of the Bismarck (1941), took 
part in the Malta convoy battle (1941), and 
after the entry of the Japanese into the war, 
became c.-in-c. of the British fleet in the 
Indian ocean. In 1945 he was promoted 
Admiral of the Fleet. 

(3) _ nee Fairfax, Mary (1780-1872), 

Scottish mathematician and scientific writer, 
born at Jedburgh, the daughter of Admiral 
Sir William Fairfax, wrote Celestial Mechan¬ 
ism (1830), a popular version of Laplace’s 
work, &c. Somerville College at Oxford is 
named after her. See her Autobiography 
(1873). & p J' 

(4) William (1675-1742), English poet, 
squire of Edstone, Warwickshire, was bom 
at Wolseley in Staffordshire. He wrote The 
Chase (1735) and other poetry. 

SOMMERFELD, Arnold (1868-1951), Ger¬ 
man physicist, born at Konigsberg, professor 
of Mathematics at Clausthal (1897), of 
Physics at Aachen (1900) and at Munich 
(1906), with Klein developed the theory of the 
gyroscope, researched into wave spreading 
in wireless telegraphy, applied the quantum 
theory to spectral lines and the Bohr atomic 
model and evolved a theory of the electron 
in the metallic state. 

SONNINO, Baron Sidney (1847-1922), Italian 
statesman, born at Pisa—his mother was 
English—entered parliament in 1880, was 
finance minister 1893-96, premier 1906 and 
1909-10, and as foreign minister (1914-20) 
denounced the Triple Alliance and brought 
Italy into the European war (May 1915). 

SOONG, name of an influential Chinese 
family: 

( 1 ) Charles Jones (d. 1927), Chinese 

merchant and methodist missionary, father 
of (2), (3) and (4), born on Hainan Island, 
went to U.S.A., was converted to Christianity 
and educated at Vanderbilt University. He 
returned to Shanghai, founded the flrst 
Y.M.C.A. there and set up as Bible publisher 
and salesman. 

(2) Chlng Ling. See Sun Yat-sen. 

(3) Mayling. See Chiang Kai-shek. 

(4) Tse-ven, abbreviated T.V. (1891- ), 

Chinese financier, son of (1), studied at 
Harvard and Columbia, became finance 
minister of the Nationalist Government, 
Canton (1925-27), and at Nanking (1928-33), 
westernizing Chinese finances. 

SOPER, Donald Oliver (1903- ), English 
Methodist minister, born at Wandsworth. 
Widely-known for his open-air speaking on 
London’s Tower Hill, he became super¬ 
intendent of the West London Mission in 
1936, and has written many books on 
Christianity and social questions, and 
particularly on international issues from the 
pacifist angle. He was president of the 
Methodist Conference in 1953. 

SOPHIA (1630-1714), Electress of Hanover, 
youngest child of Elizabeth (q.v.), queen of 
Bohemia, in 1658 married Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, afterwards 
Elector of Hanover, and was the mother of 
George 1. See her Memoirs, and a book by 
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Sir A. W. Ward (2nd ed. 1909). For the wife state his rival Sypbax, whom the fompr 
of George I (q.v.), see Ko>JIGSMARK. however defeated in battle, recapturins hk 

SOPHOCLES, sof'o-kleez {c. 496-C.405 b.c.), onc-timc betrothed and marrying her ThJ 
Athenian tragedian, one of the great hgiircs of Romans objected to this marriage and 
Greek drama, born at Colon us Hippius, an Masinissa gave her up but sent her poison tn 
Athenian suburb, had to forgo his ambitions prevent her falling into Roman hand^ 
for the stage on account of a weak voice. He Corneille, Voltaire and Alfieri have written 
wrote well over a hundred items, most of tragedies around this theme, 
them conventional satyr plays of which only SOPWITH, Sir Thomas Octave Murdoch 
thesurvives, as well as seven major (1888- ), British aircraft designer and 

plays, still extant, all written after his victory sportsman, won the Baron de Forest prize in 
over Aeschylus in a dramatic contest in 468. 1910 for flying across the English Channel- 

He won first prize at the Great Dionysia 18 founded the Sopwith Aviation Company at 
times. The problem of burial is prominent Kingston-on-Thames (1912), where he de¬ 
in both the Ajax and Antigone (possibly signed and built many of the aircraft used b 

c. 441), in the first an Olympian directive that the First World War. He was also chairman 
hatred should not pursue a noble adversary of the Haw^kcr Engineering Company and of 
beyond the grave, in the second as a clash the Society of British Aircraft Constructors 
between sisterly compassion for a dead (1925-27). A keen yachtsman, he competed 
traitor brother and the stately proprieties of for the America cup in 1934. He was made 
King Creon. Aeschylus, Euripides and C.B.E. in 1918 and knighted in 1953. 
Sophocles each wrote versions of Electra, the SORAYA, properly Princess Soraya Esfandiari 
gruesome matricide by Orestes in revenge for Balditlari (1932- ), ex-Queen of Persia, 

his father’s death at the hands of his mother’s born at Isfahan of Persian and German 
paramour. The great Sophoclcan master- parents. She was educated at Isfahan, and 
piece, however, is Oedipus Tymimiis, on later in England and Switzerland, and became 
which Aristotle based his aesthetic theory of Queen of Persia on her marriage in 1951 to 
drama in the Poetica and from which Freud His Majesty Mohammad RezaShah Pahlavi. 
derived the name and function of the The marriage was dissolved in 1958. See 
‘Oedipus complex’- King Oedipus pro- Life by Krause (trans. 1956). 
claims sentence on the unknown murderer of SOMBON, Robert de (1201-74), Louis IX’s 
his father Laius, whose presence is thought confessor, founded the college of the Sor- 
to be the cause of a plague at Thebes. By a bonne (1257). 

gradual unfolding of incidents, he learns SORBY, Henry Clifton (1826-1908), Englisli 
that he was the assassin and that Jocasta his chemist and geologist, born at Woodboume, 

wife is also his mother. He blinds himself, Sheffield; elected F.R.S. in 1857, he devised 

goes into exile and Jocasta commits suicide, a method of examining metals by treating 

The dramatic characteristics are the gradual polished surfaces with etching materials 

reversal in fortune of an estimable, con- under the microscope. He wrote on biology, 

ventionally ‘ good ’ person, through some architecture and Egyptian hieroglyphics, 

untoward discovery in personal relationships, BORDELLO (d. c. 1270), Italian troubadour 
but also linked to some seemingly minor named by Dante, was born at Mantua. His 

defect in character, in Oedipus’ case, pride, poems (mostly in the ballad form) in the 

This combination of a minor defect with the Proven 9 al language alone survive. Palazzi 

external cruel machinations of are, or personal edited his poems (Venice 1887). 

destiny abetted by the gods, constitutes, SOREL, (1) Agnes (c. 1422-50), French- 
according to Aristotle, the famous ‘tragic woman, mistress from 1444 of Charles VII of 

flaw ’ which arouses the tragic emotions of France, was born at Fromenteau, Touraine. 

pity and fear in the spectator and allows their Her influence may have been partly beneficial, 

purgation in a harmless manner. This is in See study by Champion (1931). 

sharp contrast to Aeschylean tragedy, which (2) Albert (1842-1906), French historian, 
is essentially static. There is no development born at Honflieur, elected to the Academy in 

in the plot; the hero is doomed from 1894, wrote VEurope et la revolution 

the beginning- The Trachiniae explores the fran^aise (8 vols. 1885-1904). 

ruinous love of Heracles and Deianira. The (3) Georges (1847-1922), French syndi- 
Philoctetes (produced in 409) and Oedipus calist philosopher, a road engineer who in 

Coloneus would hardly be called tragic, middle age turned to politics and became 

except for the grave circumstances which the champion of Dreyfus. Influenced by 

attend the achievement of glory. See editions Nietzsche, Marx and Bergson, he formulated 

and translations by L. Campbell (1871-81), a political theory set down in his Reflexions 

R. C. Jebb (1883—1908), F. Storr (1919) and sur la violence (1908; trans. T. E. Hulme, 

A. C. Pearson (1924), and studies by L. 1915) by which he showed that true Socialism 
Campbell (1879), T. B. L. Webster (1936), could only come by violent revolution at the 

F. R. Earp (1944), C. M. Bowra (1944), C. H. hands of a disciplined proletariat, educated 

Whitman (Harvard 1951), A. 1. A. Waldock through trade union organizations. Theoreti- 

(1951), F. J. H. Letters (1953), H. D. F. cally extreme, he compromised nevertheless 

Kitto (1958), also the latter’s studies in Greek with his political opponents and had little 

drama (1939 and 1956) and R. Lattimore, effect on the French trade unions. His 

The Poetry of Greek Tragedy (1958). emphasis on the ‘ social myth ’ as a means to 

SOPHONISBA, sof-o~niz'ba (d. c. 204 B.c.), collective action, however, impressed Musso- 

daughter of the Carthaginian general lini and foreshadowed the hideous Nazi con* 

Hasdrubal, was betrothed to the Numidian cept of the Jferrenvolk. See his Matiriaiix 

prince Masinissa but married for reasons of pour une thdorie du proletariat (1919), 
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SORENSEN.lUn Petcf itz 0 sks-1939) 

^nawsh biochemist, director of Chemistry at 
fhl carlsberg Laboratory, did pioneer work 
livdrooen-ion concentration, devising the 
symbol pH negative logarithm of the 

hvdrogen-ion concentration. ^ _ 

SORGE, Eeinhard Johannes, ior ge (1892 
IQl 6) German poet, born at Rixdorf, 
nioneered dramatic expressionism with his 
n afiler Betrler (1912). At first a believer in 
p, doctrine, he was converted 

thereafter his 


SOUTAR 


the Nietzschean doctrine, 
to Catholicism in 19n, . . 

work tended to be tinged with mysticism.^ 
poems include Mutter 


His 


_ Himmel 

(1918)‘ killed in the battle of the 

cfvH'oKIN Pitirim Alexandrovich (1889- 
P Russian sociologist, domiciled m the 

United States since 1923, was born in Tuna, 
Russia became after a varied career as 
ftcforv-hand, journalist, tutor, cabmet- 
kfSr (1917), professor of Sociology at 
Leningrad (1919-22), specializing in the study 
of the social structure of rural comrnunities. 
Banished by the Soviet government in 1922, 
he became professor, at Minnesota and in 
1930 at Harvard. His works include Socio- 
/ 02 -v of Revolution (1925). Principles of Rural- 
T^inn Sociology (1929), Crisis of our Age 
Russia and the United States (1944), 
Altruistic Love (1950), Fads and Foibles of 

Modern Sociology 

SOEOLLA Y BASTIDA, Joaquin, so-rol ya 
ee bas-tee'TMa (1863-1923), Spanish pamter, 
bom at Valencia, became one of the leading 
Spanish impressionists, known especially for 
his sunlight effects, as in Swimmers, Beaching 
the Boat (Metropolitan, New York), &c. 
SOTHEBY, John, suth'- (1740-1807) English 
auctioneer and antiquarian, nephevv of 
Samuel Baker (d. 1778) wh 9 founded at York 
Street Covent Garden, in 1744 the first 
sale room in Britain exclusively for books, 
manuscripts and prints. John became^ a 
director of the firm (178^1800) which 
became known as Leigh and Sothehy. in 
1803 it was transferred to the Strand. His 
nephew, Samuel (1771-1842), and grand¬ 
nephew, Samuel Leigh (1806-61), an author¬ 
ity on cataloguing and early printing, con¬ 
tinued the business. 

SOTHERN, Edward Askew, sum - (1826-81), 
English comic actor, born at Liverpool, in 
1849 joined a company of players in Jersey, 
and soon afterwards the stock company at 
Birmingham. From 1852 he appeared m the 
United States, with small success, until m 
1858 he made his name as Lord Dundreary m 
Taylor’s Our American Cousin. See Memoir 
by T. E. Pemberton (1890), and The Melan¬ 
choly Tale of Me (1916) by his son, Edward 
Hugh (1859-1933), also an actor. 

SOTO, Ferdinando de. See De Soto. 
SOUBISE, Charles de Rohan, Prince de, 
soo-beez (1715—87), French general, was 
defeated by Frederick the Great at Rossbach 
(1757); next year he gained victories at 
Sondershausen and Liitzelburg. 

SOUFFLOT, Jacques Germain, soof-Id (1709- 
1780), French architect, born at Irancy, 


designed the Pantheon and the !^cole de 
Droit in Paris. 

SOULAGES, Pierre, soo~Iahzh (1919- ), 
French artist, born at Rodez. He is one of 
the most original of the established non- 
figurative painters, and has designed decors 
for the theatre and ballet. In 1952 he exhibi¬ 
ted at the Venice Biennale. 

SOULT, Nicolas Jean de Dieu, soolt (1769- 
1851), French soldier, born at Saint-Amans- 
la-Bastide, Tarn, March 29, enlisted in 1785, 
and in 1794 became general of brigade. 
Massena made him general of division (April 
1799), and owed to him much of the glory of 
his Swiss and Italian campaigns. In 1804 
Soult was appointed by Napoleon marshal of 
France. He led the right wing in the cam¬ 
paign closed at Austerlitz, did good service 
in the Prussian and Russian campaigns 
(1806-07), and after the peace of TilsU was 
created Duke of Dalmatia. In Spain he 
pursued the retreating British, and, though 
repulsed at Coruna, forced them to evacuate 
the country. He then conquered Portugal, 
and governed it till the arrival of Wellesley at 
Coimbra made him retreat to^ Galicia. In 
1809-10, as commander-in-chlef in Spain, 
he gained a brilliant victory at Ocaha and 
overran Andalusia. In attempting to succour 
Badajos he was defeated by Beresford at 
Albuera (1811). After Salamanca and the 
advance of the British on Madrid, Soult, 
vexed at the obstinacy of Joseph Bonaparte 
and the rejection of his plans, demanded his 
recall; but Napoleon, after Vitoria, sent him 
back to Spain. By brilliant tactics he neut¬ 
ralized the strategy of Wellington, but was 
defeated at Orthez and Toulouse. He turned 
a royalist after Napoleon’s abdication, but 
joined him again on his return from Elba and 
was made chief of Staff. After Waterloo he 
rallied the wreck of the army at Laon, but 
agreed with Carnot as to the uselessness of 
further resistance. He was banished and not 
recalled till 1819, but was gradually restored 
to all his honours and was minister of war 
(1830-34). He died at Soultberg, his chateau 
near his birthplace, November 26. See 
Soult’s Mimoires (1854), and works by Salle 
(1834) and Clerc (1893). 

SOUSA, John Philip, soo'za (1854-1932), 
American composer and bandmaster, born 
in Washington, D.C. His early training as a 
conductor was gained with theatre orchestras, 
and in 1880 he became conductor of the 
United States Marine Band. His own band, 
formed twelve years later, won an inter¬ 
national reputation. As well as more than a 
hundred popular marches, Sousa composed 
ten comic operas, the most successful of 
which was El Capitan. See his Marching 

SOOTAR^^Wimarn^ soo'- (1898-1943), Scot¬ 
tish poet, born at Perth, was educated at 
Perth Academy and, after active service with 
the Royal Navy (1916-18), at Edinburgh 
University. Extreme osteo-arthritis (1923) 
confined him to bed for the last fourteen 
years of his life, but in the words of his best¬ 
loved poem ‘ Gang doun wi’ a sang, gang 
doun The best examples of his output in 
English are In the Time of Tyrants (1939) and 
the collection The Expectant Silence (1944), 
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but his Poems in Scots (1935) containing the 
remarkable ‘ Auld Tree ’ and the four last 
lyrics included in the posthumous collection, 
ed. H. McDiarmid (1948) as well as the 
earlier collection of bairn-rhymes, Seeds In 
die Wind (1933) give him a permanent place 
in the Scottish literary revival. See his 
remarkable Diaries of a Dying Man, ed. 
A. Scott (1954), and the latter’s biography, 
Still Life (1958). 

SOUTH, (1) Sir James (1785-1867), English 
astronomer, born at Southwark, practised 
medicine and discovered 160 compound 
stars. In 1829 he was elected president of 
the Astronomical Society, and knighted the 
following year. 

(2) Robert (1634-1716), English high- 
church theologian and preacher, born at 
Hackney; from Westminster passed as a 
student to Christ Church in 16M. In 1658 
he received orders from a deprived bishop, 
and in 1660 was appointed public orator. 
His vigorous sermons, full of mockery of the 
Puritans, delighted the restored royalists. 
He became domestic chaplain to Clarendon, 
prebendary of Westminster in 1663, canon of 
Christ Church in 1670, rector of Islip in 
1678. He ‘ acquiesced in ’ the Revolution, 
but strongly opposed the scheme of Com¬ 
prehension. In 1693 began his great contro¬ 
versy with Sherlock, Dean of St Paul’s, who 
had defended the Trinity against the Socinians. 
Sherlock^ published a Defence, to which 
South rejoined in his Tritheism charged upon 
Dr Sherlock, He scorned mysticism and 
extravagance, but was a stern apologist for 
the Stuart theories of divine right. Sec his 
Sermons on Several Occasions (new ed. 1878), 
&c. 

SOUTHAMPTON, Earls of, (1) Sir Thomas 
Wriotheslcy, 1st Earl, riz'Ii (1505-50), 
English statesman, son of William Wriothes- 
ley the York Herald, held various state 
offices under Thomas Cromwell, with whom 
he actively participated in the iconoclastic 
measures associated with the Dissolution, 
and in 1538 was ambassador to the Nether¬ 
lands. Having avoided sharing Cromwell’s 
fate only by turning evidence against him 
and through his own erstwhile opposition to 
Anne of Cieves as a wife for Henry VIII, he 
again came into favour, and as the author of 
the defensive treaty with Spain was created a 
baron. Lord chancellor in 1544-47, he won 
an unenviable reputation for brutality, 
especially towards reformers; he is said to 
have personally racked Anne Askew (q.v.). 
He was created an earl on the accession of 
Edward VI, but soon after was deprived of 
the Great Seal for dereliction of duty. 

(2) Henry Wriothesky, 2nd Earl (1545-81), 
son of the above, turned Catholic and became 
involved in intrigues for the advancement 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, for which activity he 
was imprisoned in the Tower. 

(3) Henry Wriothesley, 3rd Earl (1573- 
1624), son of the above, soldier and patron 
of poets, particularly of Shakespeare, who 
dedicated to him his Venus and Adonis (1593) 
and The Pape of Lucrece (1594), graduated 
from Cambridge in 1589, accompanied 
Essex to the Azores (1597), incurred EUza- 
beth’s displeasure by marrying Essex’s cousin. 


tooic part in tissex's reoeiiion, reviving 
Richard If in order to arouse anti-monarch in 
feeling, and was sentenced to death faSr 
wards commuted to life imprisonments biit 
was released by James I. He helped thi 
expedition to Virginia (1605), was imprison^ 
in 1621 on charges of intrigue, and died of 
fever at Bergen-op-Zoom while in charge of 
the English volunteer contingent helping the 
Dutch against Spain. See Life by Stones 
(1922). ^ 


(4) Thomas Wriothesley, 4th Earl (1607-671 
son of the above, educated at Eton and 
Magdalen, sided with the Commons on 
certain aspects of royal privilege, but became 
one of Charles I’s foremost advisers. Owing 
perhaps to his moderate views, he was 
leniently treated by Cromwell, and at the 
Restoration was made lord high treasurer 
SOUTHCOTT, Joanna (c. 1750-1814), Eng¬ 
lish fanatic, a farmer’s daughter in Devon 
about I 792 declared herself to be the woman 
of Rev. xii. She came to London on the 
invitation of William Sharp the engraver 
and published A Warning (1803), The Book of 
Wonders (1813-14), &c. At length she 
announced that she was to give birth on 
October 19, 1814, to a second Prince of Peace. 
Her followers received this annonneement 
with devout reverence. But she merely fell 
into a trance, and died December 27. Her 
followers, who believed that she would rise 
again, still numbered over 200 in 1851, and 
were not yet extinct at the beginning of the 
20th century. See Life by C. Lane (1912). 
SOUTHERNE, Thomas (1660-1746), British 
dramatist, born at Oxmantown, Co. Dublin, 
from Trinity College, Dublin, passed to the 
Middle Temple, London, and in 1682 began 
his career with a compliment to the Duke of 
York in The Loyal Brother. Dryden wrote 
the prologue and epilogue, and Southeme 
finished Dryden’s Cleomenes (1692). He 
served a short time under the Duke of Berwick 
and at his request, wrote the Spartan Dame. 
His best plays were The Fatal Marriage 
(1694) and Oroonoko (before 1696), based 
on Afra Behn. His comedies are thin, but 
made him fat. See Life by J. W. Dodds 
(1933). 

SOUTHEY, Robert (1774-1843), was born at 
Bristol on August 12, 1774. His father died 
early, and an uncle sent him to Westminster, 
whence he was expelled for applying his 
Jacobin principles to a school magazine. He 
was at Balliol in 1793, where he was infected 
with Coleridge’s dream of a ‘ pantisocracy’, 
and in 1795 he married Edith Pricker, whose 
elder sister Sara married Coleridge. He 
made two trips to Lisbon (1795 and 1800), 
and then, after studying law, settled at Great 
Hall, Keswick (where Coleridge and his wife 
and sister-in-law were already); and there he 
remained- Of money there was not much. 
He had £160 a year from his school friend 
Wynn, until the government gave hiiu a 
similar amount. By this time his political 
views had become mellowed and Southey 
something of a Tory; and Peel raised the 
pension by £300 in 1835—he had been Poet 
Laureate since 1813. He had joined the 
Quarterly Review in 1809 and remained a 
contributor under Gifford and Lockhart. 
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potentially a family man, he sustained a great 
fwk uhen his wife died insane in 1 837; 
snd though he married Catherine Anne 
Rowles the poetess, in 1839, she became 
little more thkn a nurse, and on March 21, 
1843 he died of softening of the brain. No 
noet’so well known by name is so little 
known bv his poetry, yet some of his ballads 
—the* Holly Tree’, ‘ Battle of Blenheim’, ‘Old 
Woman of Berkeley’—had an influence at the 
time; and in them there is evidence that he 
appreciated the ballad principle of ‘ ana¬ 
paestic equiyalents ’ at least as early as 
Coleridge. His epics, in which he used a 
rimeless metre not blank verse, have little 
appeal on account of their unreality of fact 
and fancy. With his prose it is otherwise. 
Written in the middle style, it has clearness 
and ease, and no mannerisms. His Nelson 
belongs to universal literature. Yet even here 
he wrote too much and his subjects in history 
are often too large. His works include 
Joan of Arc (1795), Metrical Tales and Madoc 
(1805), The Curse of Kehama (18 10), Roderick 
(1814)1 History of Brazil (1810-19), Lives of 
Nelson (1813), Wesley (1820) and Banyan 
(1830), A Vision of Judgment (1821), Book 
of the Church (1824), History of the Peninsular 
War (1823-40), Colloquies on Society (1829), 
Naval History (1833-40) and The Doctor 
(1834-47), a miscellany, in which comes the 
nursery classic oiThe Three Bears. He was a 
voluminous let ter-writer, many of these 
appeared in his Life and Correspondence 
(1849-50), by his younger son, the Rev. 
Cuthbert Southey (1819-89); and there is his 
Commonplace Book (1849-51) his Corres¬ 
pondence with Caroline Bowles (1881), and his 
Journal of a Tour in Scotland in 1819 (1929). 
See also books by Dowden (1880), Dennis 
(new ed. 1895), S. R. Thompson (1888), the 
Early Life by Wni. Hather (1917), and J. 
Simmons (1945), 

SOUTHWELL, Robert, sinvi'dl (15617-95), 
English poet and Jesuit martyr, was born at 
Horsham, Norwich. He was educated at 
Douai and Rome, being received into the 
Society of Jesus in 1578. He was appointed 
prefect of the English College, was ordained 
priest in 1584, and three years later, arriving 
in England with Garnet (q.v.), was first 
sheltered by Lord Vaux, and next became 
chaplain to the Countess of Arundel, when 
he wrote his Consolation for Catholics and 
most of his poems. In 1592 he was betrayed, 
tortured and thrown into the Tower, and on 
February 21, 1595, he suffered the ghastly 
punishment for high treason, clumsily carried 
out at Tyburn. His longest poem is Saint 
Feteds Complaint'^ his most famous. The 
Burning Babe, an exquisite little piece of 
sanctified fancy. See a book by Mrs Hood 
(1926) and study by P, Janelle (1935). 

SOUTINE, Chaim, soo-teen' (1894-1943), 
Lithuanian artist, bom at Smilovich, studied 
at Vilna and went to Paris in 1911. He is 
best known for his paintings of carcases, his 
series of Choirboys (1927) and the magnificent 
psychological study. The Old Actress (1924; 
Moltzau collection, Norway). He destroyed 
many of his works and exhibited very little 
during his lifetime, but after his death his 
vivid colours and passionate handling of paint 


gained him recognition as one of the foremost 
Expressionist painters. See Life by M. 
Wheeler (1950). 

SOUZA, Madame de (1761—1836), French 
novelist, born AdHalde Marie l&milie Filieul 
at the Norman chateau of Longpre, married 
the Comte de Flahaut (1727-93). At the 
Revolution she found refuge, with her only 
son, in Germany and England, and here 
learned of her husband’s execution at Arras. 
She turned to writing, her first book the 
delightful Adele de Senange (1794). In 1802 
she married the Marquis de Souza-Botelho 
(1758-1825), Portuguese minister at Paris. 
Later novels were Emilie et Alphonse (1799), 
Charles et Marie (1801), Eugene de Rothelin 
(1808), and La Comtesse deFargy (1822). 
SOWERBY, (1) James (1757-1822), English 
illustrator, born at Lambeth, commenced as 
portraitist and miniaturist, but is remembered 
by his illustrated English Botany (1792-1807, 
the text by Sir J. E. Smith; newed. 1863-86). 
Three sons followed in his footsteps; James 
de Carle (1787-1871), George Brettingham 
(1788-1854) and Charles Edward (1795-1842); 
as did a son of the second, George Bretting¬ 
ham (1812-84), and of the third, Joto 
Edward (1825-70). 

(2) Leo (1895- ), American composer 

and organist, bom at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
studied in Chicago and Rome. His music 
employs a traditional European style in 
works often evocative of American scenes, 
such as Prairie,, an orchestral tone-poem, 
and the suite From the Northland. He has 
composed much choral, chamber and organ 
music. 

SOYER, Alexis, swa-yay (1809-58), born at 
Meaux, was destined for the church, but 
became the most famous cook of his time. 
He fled to London in 1830, and was chef In 
the Reform Club 1837-50. He went to 
Ireland during the famine (1847), and in 1855 
to reform the food-system in the Crimea, 
where he introduced the ‘ Soyer Stove ’. He 
wrote, amongst other works, Culinary 
Campaign in the Crimea See memoirs 

by Volant and Warren (1858). See H. Morris, 
Portrait of a Chef (1938). 

SPAAK, Paul Henri (1899- ), Belgian 

statesman, was born in Brussels, where he 
began to practise law in 1922. A Socialist 
deputy for Brussels in 1932, he rose to 
become, in 1938, the first Socialist premier 
of Belgium, but resigned the following year. 
He was foreign minister with the government- 
in-exile in London during the second World 
War, and in 1946 was elected president of 
the first General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Prime minister again in 1946 and 
from 1947 to 1949, as president of the 
consultative assembly of the Council of 
Europe (1949-51) he was in the forefront of 
the movement for European unity. He was 
foreign minister again from 1954 to 1957, 
when he became secretary-general of 
N.A.T.O. 

SPAGNOLETTO- See Ribera. 
SPAHLINGER, Henry (1882- ), Swiss 

bacteriologist, was educated at Geneva. In 
1912, he discovered a serum for the treatment 
of tuberculosis, and has done research on 
endocrine glands and on cancer. 
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SPALDING, John (c. 1609-70), Aberdeen 
diarist, royalist and commissary clerk; after 
him was named a book-club (1839-70; 
revived 1887). 

SPALLANZANI, Lazaro, spal-^laii-tsah nee 
(1729-99), Italian biolpgist, born at Scandiano 
in Modena, held chairs at Reggio, Modena 
and Pavia, disposed of the doctrine of spon¬ 
taneous generation. He visited Turkey, 
Naples (when Vesuvius was in eruption, 1788) 
and Sicily. In 1780 he demonstrated the true 
nature of digestion and the functions of 
spermatozoa and ovum and discovered 
artificial insemination. 

SPARKS, Jared (1789-1866), American bio¬ 
grapher, was tutor at Harvard and, for a 
time, a Unitarian minister at Baltimore, and 
chaplain to congress (1821). He edited the 
North American Review (1824-31) and in 1832 
began his Library of American Biography. At 
Harvard, he was McLean professor of 
History (1839-49) and president (1849-53). 
He wrote, amongst other works, Lives of 
John Ledyard (1828) and Gouverncur Morris 
(1832), and edited works of George Washing¬ 
ton and Benjamin Franklin. See Life by 
H. B. Adams (1892). 

SPARTACirS (d. 71 B.C.), Roman rebel, a 
Thracian shepherd who became a robber and 
was captured and sold to a trainer of gladia¬ 
tors at Capua. In 73 b.c. he escaped, with 
about seventy others, to Vesuvius, where he 
was joined by many runaway slaves. He 
repulsed C. Claudius Pulchcr, defeated 
several Roman armies and laid waste much 
of Italy. He was defeated and killed by 
Crassus near the river Silarus in 71. 
SPEAIGHT, Robert William (1904- 
English actor and author, son of Frederick 
William (1869-1942) the architect, played 
most of the major Shakespearean rdles for 
the Old Vic from 1930, played Becket in 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral at the 
Canterbury Festival (1935), wrote biographies 
of Thomas Becket (1938), William Pocl 
(1954), George Eliot (1954), Hilaire Belloc 
(1956), edited the latter’s correspondence 
11958) and published works on drama. 
SPEAR, Ruskm (1911- ), English artist, 
born in London, studied at the Royal College 
of Art, was elected to the London Group in 
1942, and was its president in 1949-50. His 
paintings of London life are in the Sickert 
tradition and have had considerable influence 
on younger artists, through his teaching at 
the Royal College of Art and the St Martin’s 
School of Art. 

SPECKBACHER, Joseph, -baKM-er (1767- 
1820), Tirolese patriot, known as ‘ Der Mann 
vom Rinn who, like Hofer (q.v.), fought 
with distinction in 1809 against the French. 
See Lives by Mayr (1851) and Knauth 
(1868). 

SPEDDING, James (1808-81), English scholar, 
bom at Mirehouse near Bassenthwaite, 
entered the colonial service, served as 
secretary to Lord Ashburton’s mission to the 
U.S.A. (1842) and to the newly founded civil 
service commission (1855), was a fellow of 
Trinity, Cambridge, and the editor and 
vindicator of Bacon (q.v.). He published his 
Life and Letters (1861-74) and Evenings with 
a Reviewer (1848), a refutation of Macaulay’s 


Essay on Bacon. See brief Memoir bv O ^ 
Venables prefixed to last and also Edwnri 
FitzGerald’s Letters (1889). 

SPEE, Count Maximilian von, shpav 
1914), German admiral born in CopUagw 
entered the Imperial German Navv in irSi 
in 1908 becoming chief of staff of the NortK 
Sea Command. In late 1914 he was h 
command of a commerce-raiding force in 
Pacific. Off Coroncl he encountered a 
British squadron of inferior speed and m 
power, which he punished severely, sinkitia 
H.M.S. Good Hope and Monmout^ 
powerful armament was sent out to deaiwith 
him, and off the Falkland Islands exacted 
a grim vengeance, disposing of six out of 
eight enemy vessels; von Spee going dov^n 
with his flagship. See Life by Pochhammer 

SPEED, John (1542-1629), English antiquarv 
and cartographer, born m Cheshire, worked 
most of his days in London as a tailor. His 
extraordinary historical learning gained him 
the acquaintance of Sir Fulke Greville and 
Spelman, and opened up a door for the 
publication of his fifty-four Maps of England 
and Wales (1608-10; incorporated into The 
Theatre of Great Britain, 1611) and History of 
Great Britain (1611). His theological writings 
arc unimportant. 

SFEIDEL, Hans, shpf'del (1898- ), Ger¬ 

man c.-in-c. of the N.A.T.O. land forces 
in Europe, was born in 1898, served in the 
first World War and in 1939 was a senior 
staff officer. From 1940 to 1942 he was 
chief of staff to the German commander 
in occupied France. In July 1944, when he 
was chief of staff to Rommel during the 
Allied invasion of Europe, he was imprisoned 
after the anti-Hitler bomb plot. In 1951 he 
became military adviser to the West German 
Government. His N.A.T.O. appointment as 
c.-in-c. land forces. Central Europe in 1957 
aroused wide controversy. See his Invasion 
1944, and The Destiny of Rommel and the 
Reich (1949). 

SPEKE, John Harming (1827-64), British 
explorer, born at Jordans, Ilminster, in the 
Indian army saw service in the Punjab. In 
1854 ho joined Burton in a hazardous 
expedition to Somaliland; in 1857 the Royal 
Geographical Society sent out the two to 
search for the equatorial lakes of Africa. 
Speke, whilst travelling alone, discovered the 
Victoria Nyanza, and saw in it the head¬ 
waters of the Nile. In 1860 he returned with 
Captain J. A. Grant, explored the lake, and 
tracked the Nile flowing out of it. He was 
about to defend the identification against 
Burton’s doubts at the British Association 
meeting at Bath, September 15, 1864, when, 
that very morning, he accidentally shot 
himself whilst partridge-shooting. He wrote 
Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile (1863) and What led to the Discovery of 
the Source of the Nile (1864). 

SPELMAN, Sir Henry (1562-1641), English 
antiquary, born at Congham, Lynn, passed 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, to Lincoln s 
Inn. He was high-sheriff of Norfolk in 1604, 
was employed in public affairs at home and m 
Ireland, and was knighted; in 1612 hesett^ 
in London to pursue his studies. His 
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nnnderous Glossarium Archaiologicum (1626- 
1664) was completed by his sm and Dugdale, 
Concilia Ecclesiaslica Orbis Britannia 
nl39_64) he also left incomplete. Reliquiae 
c„^L^nianae was edited, with a Life, by 
fgfshop) Edmund Gibson (1698). His son, 
Sh John ( 1594 - 1643 ), is remembered for his 

(1869-1941), Carman 
^ noincrist educated in Stuttgart and Heidel- 
was director of the Institute of Biplogy 
at Rostock (1914) and professor at Freiburg 
noi9) He worked on embryonic develop¬ 
ment discovering the ‘ organimr funcUon 
S certain tissues. For this he received a 

SP^cC^u'sir Basil Unwin (1907- ), Scot- 
rish architect, bom in India of Scots parents, 
elScated at George Watson’s College 
iXburgh, and London and Kinburgh 
Sdiools of Architecture, assisted Lutyens 
(o 7) with the drawings of the yicereg^ 
ni.'iijinas at Delhi, was twice mentioned in 
Shes while serving in the army (1939- 
iSsi and gradually emerged as the leading 
Dost-war British architect with his fresh 
approach to new university buildings and 
inversions at Queen’s CoUege, Cambridge, 
Southampton and Edinburgh Universities, 
Ms pavilions for the Festival of Britain 
rt95n and his prize-winning designs for 
housing estates at Sunbury-on-Thames (1951) 
and the fishermen’s houses in a traditional 
settin<^ at Dunbar (1952). But best known 
bv far^is his prize design for the new Coventry 
Cathedral (1951) which boldly merged new 
and traditional structural methods, and the 
controversial design for Hampstead’s new 
civic centre (1958). He was awarded the 
O B.E. (1948), appointed professor of 
Architecture at Leeds (1955) and his crusad¬ 
ing zeal in the interests of modem architec¬ 
ture have earned him the nickname ‘ St Basil 
the presidency of the R.I.B.A. (1958) and a 

knighthood (1960). ^/ 10 ' 7>1 

(2) (James) Lewis (Thomas Chalmers) (1874- 
1955) Scottish anthropologist, author and 
poet/born at Broughty Ferry, studied at 
Edinburgh, was sub-editor on The Scotsman 
and subsequently edited various magazines. 
He ranks first as an authority on the mytho¬ 
logy and customs of ancient Mexico, South 
America, the Middle East as well as Celtic 
Britain, on which he wrote numerous books 
including Mythologies of Mexico and Peru 
(1907), Dictionary of Mythology (1913), 
Legends of Babylonia and Assyria (1916), 
Encyclopaedia of Occultism (1920), &c., 

and secondly as a poet whose researches into 
the style and language of the Makars, subtly 
exploited in such collections as The Phoenix 
(1924), Plumes of Time (1926) and Weirds and 
Vanities (1927), can be said to have given the 
cue to the Scottish literary renaissance. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Anthropological 


Institute. , . 

(3) Joseph (1699-1768), English anecdotist, 
educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, where he became professor of 
Poetry (1727), is remembered for his Essay on 
Papers Odyssey (1727) and his anecdotes of 
Pope and other celebrities. 

SPl^CER, Earls, a family founded by the 


Hon. John Spencer, youngest son of the 3rd 
Earl of Sunderland by Anne, daughter of the 
great Duke of Marlborough (his brother 
became 3rd duke). His only son, John 
(1734-83), was created Earl Spencer in 1765. 
Noteworthy members were: 

(1) George John Spencer, 2nd Earl (1758- 
1834), son of the above, who, as Pitt’s First 
Lord of the Admiralty (1794-1801), improved 
naval administration, put down mutinies at 
the Nore and Spithead, and sent out Nelson 
to the Eastern Mediterranean. He was a 
famous collector of books and first president 
of the Roxburgh Club. 

(2) John Charles Spencer, 3rd Ear! (1782- 
1845), son of the above, who was educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Known under his courtesy title of Lord 
Althorp, he became Whig chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and was mainly responsible for carry¬ 
ing through the Reform Bill of 1832, and the 
bill for reforming the Irish Church. He 
resigned on account of the Irish Coercion Bill, 
but resumed office in the Melbourne adminis¬ 
tration. On succeeding as earl in 1834 he 
passed to the House of Lords. See a memoir 
by D. Le Marchant (1876); Bagehot, 
Biographical Studies (1881), and Life by E. 
Myres (1890). 

(3) John Poyntz Spencer, 5th Earl (1835- 
1910), was lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 
1868-74 and 1882-85. In 1880 he became 
lord president of the Council, and again in 
1886, having embraced Gladstone’s Home 
Rule policy. He was first lord of the 
Admiralty in 1892-95. 

SPENCER, (1) Gilbert (1892- ), English 

artist, brother of (3), born at Cookham. He 
has executed many water-colours (e.g. the 
To Ip addle Martyrs in the Tate Gallery) and 
murals. From 1932 to 1948 he was professor 
of Painting at the Royal College of Art, and 
was head of the department of Painting and 
Drawing at the Glasgow School of Art from 
1948 to 1950, when he was appointed to a 
similar post at the Camberwell School of Art. 

(2) Herbert (1820-1903), English evolu¬ 
tionary philosopher, born at Derby, became 
a railway engineer in 1837 but engaged 
extensively in journalism. Sub-editor of The 
Economist (1848-53), he wrote a defence of 
laissez faire economics in Social Statics 
(1850), later modified in Man Versus the State 
(1884). A firm believer in evolution before 
Darwin, he propounded evolutionary Prin¬ 
ciples of Psychology (1855), and when The 
Origin of Species appeared four years later, 
regarded it merely as a special application of 
his own a priori principles. In his System of 
Synthetic Philosophy (1862-93) he argued that 
the ultimate scientific principles are unknow¬ 
able and, agnostically, that the Unknowable 
must be a power, or God. The function of 
philosophy is as a science of the sciences, 
unifying their only partial unity. He applied 
evolution to biology and sociology and 
worked out evolutionary Principles of Ethics 
(1879-93). Darwin confessed that he could 
not understand Spencer’s philosophy and 
Bradley pungently^ said of his agnosticism 
that he was taking something for God, 
because he did not know ‘ what the devil it 
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can be \ Deeply enmeshed in the scientific (1942), The Creative Element (1944) ana v 
outlook of his day, his philosophy has dated, first autobiography. World within iSm 
S ee his Autobiography (1904), Lives by D. (1951). From 1939 to 1941 he was co 

Duncan (1908), W. H. Hudson (1908) and with Cyril Connolly, of the brilliant 

E. Conipayre (trans. 1908), and studies by Horizon, and in 1953 became co-editol r 
A. D. White (1897), H. Macphcrson (1900), Encounter. ^ 

J. Royce (1904), J. A. Thomson (1906) and SPENER, Philipp Jakob, shpav'ner 
H. S. R. Elliot (1917). . 1705), German theologian, ‘ the FatK 

(3) Sir Stanley (1891-1959), English Pietismat Strasbourg and Frankfurt souoSl 

artist, brother of (1), born at Cookham, with great effect to reawaken the dormart 
where he mainly lived and worked. He Christianity of the day. His Pia Defiderin 
studied at the Slade School. From 1926 to (1675) spread the movement far beyond the 
1933 he executed murals (utilizing his war range of his personal influence, but not with, 
experiences) in the Oratory of All Souls, out enmity. Sec Lives by Hossbach (1828' 
Burghclere. Fie produced many purely 3]ded. 1861), Wildcnhalm (1842-47* traW 
realistic landscapes, but his main works 1881) and Griinbcrg (1893-1906), ’ 

interpret rhe Bible in terms of everyday life SPENGLER, Oswald (1880-1936), German 
(e.g. the Christ Carrying the Cross and the historicist writer, born at Blankenbiirg, Harz, 
two paintings of the Resurrection in the Talc studied at Halle, Munich and Berlin and 
Gallery, London), using bold distortion of taught mathematics (1908) in Hambur? 
the figures. During World War 11 ho painted before devoting himself entirely to the 

a series of panels depicting Shipbuilding on the compilation of the morbidly prophetic 

Clyde. He was elected Royal Academician Untergang dcs Ahcndlandes (Vol. I 1918- 

in 1950 and knighted in 1959. See the Vol. 11, 1922) ‘ Decline of the Westtram’ 
monographs by Elizabeth Rothcnsteiii (1945) C. F. Atkinson (1926-29), in which he argues 
and Eric Newton (1947). by analogy, in the historicist manner of Hegel 

(4) Sir Waiter Baldwin (1860-1929), British and Marx, that all civilizations or cultures are 

ethnologist, born at Stretford, Lancashire, subject to the same cycle of growth and decay 
crossed Australia from south to north with in accordance vith predetermined ‘ historical 
F. J. Gillen, and jointly with him wrote destiny The soul of Western civilization 
standard works on the aborigines. is dead. The age of soulless expansionist 

SPENDER, (1) Edward Harold (1864-1926), Caesarism is upon us. It is better for Western 
English journalist, biographer and novelist, nnan, ihcrcforc, to be engineer rather than 
son of (3) and father of (4), wrote One Man poet, soldier rather than artist, politician 
Returns (1914), and biographies of Asquith, rather than philosopher. Unlike Toynbee, 
Bptha and Lloyd George. See his auto- whom he influenced, he was concerned with 
biographical. Fire of Life (1926), the present and future rather than with the 

(2) John Alfred (1862-1942), English origins of civilizations. His verdict, achieved 
journalist and biographer, son of (3), born at by his specious method greatly encouraged 
Bath, became editor of the Liberal West- the Nazis although he never became one 
minster Gazette (1896-1922) and one of the himself. Another work attempted the 
leading journalists of the day. A member of identification of Prussianism with Socialism 
Lord Milner’s special mission to Egypt (1920). See study by M. Schroeter (1922), 
(1919-20), he wrote a number of political E. FIcllcr, The Disinherited Mind 

books and biographies of Campbell-Banner- K. R. Popper, The Poverty of Historiem 
man, Asquith, &c. See his Life (1926). (1957). 

(3) ^ Lilian (1835-95), English novelist, SPENSER, Edmund (15527-99), English poet, 
married John Kent Spender in 1858 and was born in London the son of a gentleman 
became mother of (1) and (2). Her novels tradesman who was connected with the 
inchxdor Lady Hazleton’s Confession {1^90). Spencers of Althorp. He was educated at 

(4) Stephen (1909- ), English poet and Merchant Taylors’ School and Pembroke 
critic, son of (1), bom in London. Educated Hall, Cambridge- His juvenilia, partly 
at University College, Oxford, he was in the written at Cambridge, include the Visions oi 
’thirties one of the ‘ modern poets left-wing Petrarch and some sonnets of Du Bellay 
in outlook, who set themselves the task of translated. Shortly after leaving Cambridge 
recharging the impulses of poetry both in (1576) he obtained a place in Leicester’s 
style and subject-matter. In his thought he household and this led to a friendship with 
IS essentially a Liberal, despite his earlier Sir Philip Sidney and a circle of wits, called 
flirtings with Communism. He translated the Areopagus. Flis first original work, Tk 
Schiller Toller, Rilke and Lorca, among Shepheards Calendar (1579), dedicated to 
others, besides writing much penetrating Sydney, was the first clear note of Elizabethan 
literary criticism. From his beginnings in poetry and no doubt assisted in his career as 

y/ith. Twenty Poems to 1951 — Engaged in a courtier. In 1580 he was appointed 
Writing (a nouvelle), he relived his experi- secretary to Lord Grey de Wilton, Lord 
ences in his work. Poems from Spain (1939) Deputy in Ireland, whose assignment was to 
link up with his service in the Spanish Civil crush native rebellion, and Spenser was drawn 

War. In the second World War he served into the tragic business. His reward for his 
as a fireman in the London blitz and volumes work as one of the ‘undertakers’ for the 
cn poems. Runes and Visions (1941), Poems of settlement of Munster was Kilcolman. Castle 
(1941), The Edge of Darkness in the county of Cork, where he settled in 
(1949), carry on his self-analysis. Alongside 1586 and where he hoped to have leisure to 
these are critical evaluations such as The write his Faerie Queene and other courtly 
Destructive Element (1936), Life and the Poet works to be written with an eye to the Court 
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no less than as a brilliant presentation of the 
In and thought of the Renaissance. In 1589 
he 4ited London in company with Sir 
\4itS Raleigh, who had seen the first three 
nf The Faerie Queene at Kilcolman 
and now Srried him^off to. lay them at 
Itobeth’s feet. Published in 1590, they 
werran immediate success, but a previous 
misdemeanour, viz. the attack in Mother 
^nhherd's Tale on the proposed match 
toteen Elizabeth and the Due d’Alenpon, 
wi not forgotten and the poet returned to 
freland in 1591 a disappointed man. The 
cSrming Colin Clout's Come Home Agam 
SSnemorates the visit. Complaints pub- 
HsSd the same year contains, beside his 
juvenilia, the brilliantly coloured but enig¬ 
matic Muiopotmos: Mother Hubberd s Tale, 
which is now provided with a bitter satire on 
rourt favour; The Early Tears of the Muses, 
Uich lamented the lack of patronage; and 
his pastoral elegy for Sydney vvhich. is so 
frigid as to make us question their intimacy. 
tn°1594 Spenser married again, celebrating 
his wooing of Elizabeth Boyle in the sonnet 
sequence Amoretti and his wedding m the 
sunreme marriage poem Epithalannon. He 
revdsited London in 1596, with three more 
books of The Faerie Queene, which were 
published along with the Four Hymns. These 
consisted of the early Hymns in Honour 
of Love and Beauty and two new ones ot 
Heavenly Love and Beauty in which his early 
Platonism is overlaid by Christian feeling. 
This was a year of unwonted activity. 
Under the roof of Lord Essex he wrote 
Prothalamion, which is sufficiently praised 
when we say it rivals Epithalamion and his 
prose View of the Present State of Ireland, 
which, taken with the fifth book of The Faerie 
Queene, is probably the first explicit statement 
of the imperialism which is now discredited. 
The Faerie Queene is designed to show the 
ideal gentleman or courtier in action—a 
favourite Renaissance theme, of which 
Castiglione’s II Cortigiano (from which 
Spenser drew extensively)—is the exemplar. 
The charming Book 1 is evangelical and has 
been transposed as a coloured tract. Book II 
on the Aristotelian virtue of Temperance 
(which Spenser misconceived) shows the 
puritan in him at odds with the artist in the 
provocative scenes in Acrasia’s bower. 
Book III is a tribute to the Virgin Queen, but 
also demonstrates that marriage is the end of 
love, amour courtois being a false species. 
Book IV, of friendship, is a tangle of romantic 
episodes. Book V treats of England’s wars 
on behalf of Protestantism and dominion. 
Here Lord Grey, as Sir Arthegal, is the 
maligned hero pursued by the Blatant Beast, 
i.e. Scandal, which it is Caledore’s assignment 
to destroy in Book VI. This last book 
however, of the specific virtue of the gentle¬ 
man, that is courtesy, is largely taken up by 
devising tests for the hero’s courtesy. The 
Blatant Beast looks in from time to time 
but Spenser’s experience had taught him that 
scandal can never be destroyed. This 
summary gives no idea of the qualities which 
make Spenser the ‘ poet’s poet ’—the lulling 
harmonies of the verse, the brilliant artistry 
specially in chiaroscuro, the poetic diction 


which, though avoided today, was probably 
salutary at that stage of English poetry if 
ever it was to vie with continental poetry. 
Modern editions are by De Selincourt and 
Smith (1924 and 1952); Renwick’s edition 
(1928-34) discontinued at the fourth volume 
(View of the State of Ireland) probably on 
the appearance of the sumptuous Columbia 
edition ed. Greenlaw and others (10 vols. 
1952-57). See also Kate Warren’s ed. of 
The Faerie Queene (1913); Studies are by 
W. L. Renwick (a valuable treatment of 
Spenser as the Renaissance poet), Legouis 
(1926), Davis (1933) and Atkinson (1937). 
SPERANSKI, Mikhail, Count, spyay-rahns' 
kyee (1772-1839), Russian statesman and 
reformer, became Tsar Alexander I’s adviser 
and in 1809 produced a plan for the reorganiz¬ 
ation of the Russian structure of government 
on the Napoleonic model, but was dismissed 
when Napoleon invaded Russia (1812). 
Under Nicholas I he was restored to power 
and was responsible for the trial and con¬ 
viction of the Decembrist conspirators of 
1825. See Life by M. Raeff (The Hague 
1958), and Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 
SPERRY, Elmer Ambrose (1860-1930), Ameri¬ 
can inventor, born at Cartland, invented a 
new-type dynamo, arc-light and searchlight, 
the gyroscopic compass (1911) and stabilizer 
for ships and devised an electrolytic process 
for obtaining pure caustic soda from salt. 
He also founded several companies for the 
manufacture of these inventions. 
SPEUSIPPUS, spyoo-sipus (c. 394-336 B.c.), 
Athenian philosopher, nephew of Plato, 
accompanied the latter to Sicily and in 361 
succeeded him as head of the Academy. 
Only one fragment, on Pythagorean numbers, 
of his works is still extant. 

SPIELHAGEN, Friedrich, speeVhah-gen 
(1829-1911), German novelist, was born at 
Magdeburg. His works include (besides 
poems, plays, books of travel, &c.), Durch 
Nacht zum Licht (1861), Die von Hohenstein 
(1863), In Reih und Glied (1866), Susi (1895). 
See his autobiography (1890), and a study by 
M. Geller (1917). 

SPILSBURY, Sir Bernard Henry (187771947), 
British pathologist, born in Leamington, 
studied physiology at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, then entered the medical school of 
St Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, and speci¬ 
alized in what was at that time the new 
science of pathology. He made his name at 
the trial of Crippen (1910), where his expert 
evidence was delivered with the imperturbable 
objectivity and serenity he was invariably to 
show under cross-examination. Appointed 
pathologist to the Home Office, his abilities 
were recognized by a knighthood (1923). 
As expert witness for the Crown, Sir Bernard 
was involved in many notable murder trials, 
such as those of Mahon (1924), Thorne 
(1925) and Rouse (1931). His last important 
case was the murder of de Antiquis (1947). 
By then his strength was failing and on 
December 17, 1947, he died by his own hand. 
He has been described as the ideal scientific 
witness. See study by Browne and Tullett 

SPINeLlO ARETINO (c. 1330-1410). Italian 

painter, spent nearly all his life between 
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Arezzo (his birthplace) and Florence. His 
principal frescoes were done for San Miniato, 
at Florence, for the canipo santo of Pisa, 
and for the municipal buildings of Siena. 

SPINOLA, Ambrogio, Marquis of Los 
Balbascs (1569-1630), Italian soldier in 
Spanish service, was born at Genoa. In 1602 
he raised and maintained at his own cost 
9000 troops and served under Mendoza in 
the Netherlands. In 1603 he succeeded to 
the marquisate on the death of his brother 
Federigo in a naval battle against the Dutch. 
Spinola was meanwhile besieging Ostend, 
which fell in 1604 after a three years’ siege. 
War continued largely as a duel between 
Spinola and Maurice of Nassau; but the 
former saw the necessity for peace and was 
one of the plenipotentiaries at the Hague 
Conference, which made the Iwcivc-ycar 
truce in 1609. Early in the Thirty Years’ 
War, Spinola was in Germany, subduing the 
Lower Palatinate. But he was recalled to 
the Netherlands to fight once more against 
his old opponent. Maurice, however, died 
of fever while attempting to relieve Breda, 
which fell to Spinola in 1625. Shortly 
afterwards, ill-health forced him to resign. 
His long service found little reward, but m 
1629 we find him in Italy, governor of 
Milan; and in the same year, while besieging 
Casale, he died. See French Life by Si ret 
(1851), 

SPINOZA, Bariich, Lat. Benedict, de, spi-nd'za 
(1632-77), Dutch-Jewish philosopher and 
theologian, born November 24 at Amsterdam 
into one of the many Jewish cmigr6 families 
from Spain and Portugal who had been 
compelled to profess Christianity but secretly 
kept loyal to their faith. His deep interest in 
optics, the new astronomy and Cartesian 
philosophy made him unpopular at the 
synagogue, and at the age of twenty-four he 
was formally excommunicated from the only 
society to which he naturally belonged. He 
made a living grinding and polishing lenses 
from 1656, and became the leader of a small 
philosophical circle. In 1660 he settled in 
E.ijnsburg, a small village near Leyden, and 
wrote his Tmetatus de Intellecms Emendatione, 
‘ Short Treatise on the Correction of the 
Understanding ’, not discovered until a 
century after his death. In the beautiful 
opening passage he outlines his aim of 
discovering ‘ a true good, capable of impart¬ 
ing itself, by which alone the mind could be 
affected to the exclusion of all else ... a joy 
continuous and supreme to all eternity 
He also wrote most of his commentary on 
Cartesian geometry (1663), the first part of his 
masterpiece Ethica^ and carried on a corres¬ 
pondence with Oldenburg, the secretary of 
the English Royal Society, Huygens and 
Boyle. In 1663 he moved to Voorburg, near 
The Hague, and began the Tractatus Theo- 
logica politicus^ published in 1670, which 
despite its anonymity made him famous. In 
1671 he sent to Leibniz a tract on optics and 
in 1676 the latter stayed at The Hague and 
they met. The details of their conversations 
are unfortunately not preserved, possibly 
because the socially ambitious Leibniz, so 
utterly opposed in temperament and ambition 
to the other-worldly Spinoza, did not wish 


to publicize any debt to a thinker sunh. 
the latter, commonly thought subversS ' 
icligion. (posthumously 1677 ) dpLf 
Its title, IS a thorough-going metapks?H 
system, developed m Euclidian fashSS 
axioms, theorems and definitions 
substance is dens she natura, ‘ GodormtS 
1 bought and extension are merely two & 
infinite attributes of God, applicable ^ 
human beings. Minds and bodies are Ll! 
modes, or aspects, termed natum 
the diyme being, natura naturans Th? 
pantheistic activist monism resolves S 
Cartesian dualism of mind and mattS 
Finite things arc defined by their bounda^^e ‘ 
by negation. Only God is infinite. E\eS 
thing happens according to a ‘ losical’ 
necessity. There is nothing which corre^. 
ponds to ordinary notions of free-will. V/e 
are limited in so far as our passions makeus 
subject to outside causes, and ‘free’ in so 
far as wc act in accordance with God 
Wrong action is synonymous with rational 
emor. It IS ‘ logically ’ impossible that events 
should be other than they are. la 16P 
Spinoza risked his life protesting against tke 
murder of the dc Witt brothers by the mob 
In 1673 he refused the professorship of 
Philosophy at Heidelberg, ofiered by the 
Elector Palatine, in order to keep his inde¬ 
pendence. In the last years of his life he 
worked on the unfinished Tractatus Foiitim 
a popular exposition of his political philo¬ 
sophy, which derived from Hobbes but 
ditlercd in Spinoza’s advocacy of democracy. 
He died February 21, 1677, at Amsterdam of 
phthisis, aggravated by the glass dust in his 
lungs. Van Vloteii and Land edited Spinoza’s 
works (The Hague 1883). See J. A. Froudq 
Short Studies (1S67), Matthew Arnold, 
Essays in Criticism (1865), and studies by 
Sir F. Pollock (1880 and 1935), J. Martineau 
(1882), J. Caird (1888), H. H. Joachim 
(1901 and 1940), K. A. Duff (1903), R 
McKeon (1928), L. Roth (1929), H. R 
Hallctt (1930, 1949 and 1957), S. Hampshire 
(1951), R. L. Saw (1951), G. H. R. Parkinson 
(1954), and A. G. Wernham, Political Works 
(1958). 

SPITTELER, Karl Friedrich Georg (1845- 
1924), Swiss poet and novelist, bom at 
Liestal (Basel), studied law and theology at 
Basel, Zurich and Heidelberg, was a tutor in 
Russia, teacher and journalist in Switzerland, 
and retired to Lucerne in 1892. Der 
Olympische Fruhling (1900-03) is a great 
mythological epic, but perhaps his most 
mature work is Prometheus der Dulder 
(1924), Besides poetry he wrote tales 
{Konrad der Leutnant, &c.), essays {Lachenk 
Wahrheiten) and reminiscences. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1919. 

SPOBE, Josiah (1754-1827), English potter, 
born at Stoke-on-Trent, learnt his trade in 
his father’s workshops, and in 1800 began to 
use bone as well as felspar in the paste, 
which resulted in porcelain of a special 
transparency and beauty. He did much to 
popularize the willow pattern and he becpie 
the foremost china manufacturer of his tune. 
He was appointed potter to George III la 
1806. See W. B. Honey, English Pottery and 
Porcelain (1947). 
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SPOFFORTH, Frederick Robert (1853-1926), 
Australian cricketer, known as * the demon 
the greatest bowler in the history of the game, 
was born at Balmain, Sydney. On May 27, 
187S, he took II wickets for 20 runs against 
the k.C.C, and during 1884 he took 218 
wickets in first-class cricket with a bowling 
average of 12'53. 

SPOHRj Ludwig (1784-1859), German com¬ 
poser, violinist and conductor, born at 
Brunswick, was Kapellmeister at the court of 
Hesse-Kassel in 1822-57. Remembered 
chiefly as a composer for the violin, for which 
he wrote 17 concertos, he also composed 
operas, oratorios, symphonies, &c. See his 
Autobiography (trans. 1864), Lives by 
Malibran (1860) and Schletterer (1881), and 
D. M. Mayer, The Forgotten Master (1959). 
SPONTINI, Gasparo LiiigI Padfico, spon-tee' 
nee (1774-1851), Italian composer, born near 
Jesi in the March of Ancona, went to Paris in 
1803. His operas La Vestale (1807) and 
Ferdinand Cortez (1809) were greeted with 
enthusiasm. In Berlin (1820-42) only court 
influence supported him against the public 
and the press. Hohemtaufen (1829) is his 
greatest work. Spontini was dismissed by 
Frederick-Williain IV in 1842. See Life by 
Robert (1883). 

SPOONER, Wllliain Archibald (1844-1930), 
Anglican clergyman and educationalist, dean 
(1876-89) and warden (1903-24) of New 
College, Oxford. As an albino he suffered all 
his life from weak eyesight, but surmounted 
his disabilities with heroism and earned a 
reputation for kindness and hospitality. 
His life was bound up with his college and 
his popularity was not lessened by his occa¬ 
sional scathing comments. His name is 
forever associated with his own nervous 
tendency to ^ transpose initial letters or 
syllables—as in the ‘ spoonerism ’ * a half- 
warmed fish * for ‘ a half-formed wish 
SPOmSWOODE, (1) Alicia Ann, Lady John 
Scott (1811-1900), Scottish composer and 
author of Annie Laurie and other songs. 

(2) John (1565-1639), Scottish churchman, 
became Archbishop of Glasgow^, and in 1615 
of St Andrews. He promoted episcopal 
government, and forced the Perth Assembly 
(1618) to sanction the Perth Articles. He 
officiated at the coronation of Charles I at 
Holyroodin 1633, and in 1635 was appointed 
chancellor of Scotland. He reluctantly en¬ 
tered into the king’s liturgical scheme, and 
so made himself hateful to the Covenanters. 
The king compelled him to resign the 
chancellorship in 1638, and the Glasgow 
General Assembly deposed and excom¬ 
municated him. He died in London. His 
chief work is the History of the Church of 
Scotland (1655; ed. by Russell 1847-51). 

(3) William (1825-83), English mathe¬ 
matician, physicist and publisher, bom in 
London, was educated at Harrow and Balliol, 
where he lectured in Mathematics. In 1846, 
he succeeded his father as head of the printing 
house of Eyre and Spottiswoode and did 
original work in polarization of light, 
electrical discharge in rarefied gases and 
wrote a mathematical treatise on deter¬ 
minants. He was elected F.R.S. in 1853 and 
was president of th© British Association. 
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1816), German botanist, born at Brandenbura 
became rector of Spandau, but neglected hii 
duties for his original observations ofpollina-^ 
tion in pl^ts and the role of insects, which 
interest. His nephew, 
wrote histories of medicine 
(1803) and botany (1818). 

(2) Hermann Johann Philipp (1834-1906) 
German-born British chemist, born near 
Hanover, came from Gottingen and Heidel¬ 
berg for research in Oxford and London and 
remained in Britain. He invented a new 
type of vacuum pump (1865) and devised the 

SPRENGER, (1) Aloys (1813—93), Austrian 
orientalist, was bom at Nassereut in Tyrol 
St Vienna, came to London, in 1843 
sailed^ to Calcutta, worked as interpreter 
hbranan, and translator, and in 1857 became 
Oriental professor at Bern. Jn 1881 he 
s^ettled at Heidelberg. He wrote a great 
Leben und Lehre des Mohammed (186i-65) 
and books on the ancient geography of 
Arabia, Babylonia, &c. 

(2) Jacob, German theologian, Dominican 
and professor of Theology in Cologne, and 
Henncus Institor (Latinized form of Kramer), 

® famous Malleus Maleficarum 
(1489), which first formulated the doctrine of 
witchcraft, and formed a text-book of pro¬ 
cedure for witch-trials. They were appointed 
inquisitors by Innocent VIII in 1484. 

SPRWG, Howard (1889- ), English novel¬ 

ist, bom in Cardiff, from errand-boy turned 
newspaper reporter and literary critic and 
established himself as a writer by his best- 
Oh Absalom (1938), renamed My Son, 
My Son. Other novels include Fame is the 
Spur (1940), Dunkerleys (1946), These Lovers 
Fled Away (1955), Time and the Hour (1957), 
autobiographical works 
^J^other Thing- 0946). 

SPRUNER YON MERTZ, Earl (1803-92), 
cartographer and Bavarian general, 
whose name is associated with a great 
historical Handatlas (1837-52; 3rd ed. by 
Menko, 1862-79). 

SPURGEON, Charles Haddon (1834-92), 
English Baptist preacher, born at Kelvedon, 
Essex, became in 1854 pastor of the New 
Park Street Chapel, London. The Metro¬ 
politan Tabernacle, seating 6000, was erected 
1859-61 (burnt April 1898). In 
\S81 he withdrew from the Baptist Union 
because no action was taken against persons 
charged with fundamental errors. Apart from 
sermons, he wrote John Ploughman's Talk 
(1869) and many other works. See Letters 
^^24), Lives by Shindler 
(1892), Fullerton (1920), and the Autobio¬ 
graphy, compiled by his wife and J. Harrald 
(1897-1900). 

SPURR, Josiah Edward 0870-1950), Ameri¬ 
can geologist, was mining engineer to the 
Sultan of Turkey (1901), geologist in the 
U.S. Geological Survey (1902) and eventually 
professor of Geology at Rollins College 
(1930-32). As a result of his work, the age 
of the Tertiary period has been estimated as 
45 to 60 million years. His exploration in 
Alaska in 1896 and 1898 was commemorated 
by the name Mt Spurr. Among other 
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works, he wrote Geology Applied to Mining 
(1904). 

SPURZHEIM, Johann (Christoph) Caspar, 
spoorts'htm (1776-1832), German phreno¬ 
logist, born near Trier, studied medicine in 
Vienna and became the disciple of Gall (q.v.) 
the phrenologist, and lecturing in Britain, 
gained a powerful adherent in George Combe 
(q.v.). See Memoir by Carmichael (1833). 
SQUARCTONE, Francesco, skwahr~cho uay 
(1394-1474), Italian painter, Mantegna’s 
master, founded the Paduan school of 
painters. 

SOUIER, skwir, (1) Ephraim George (1821- 
1888), American archaeologist, born at 
Bethlehem, N.Y,, in 1841-48 was a news¬ 
paper editor, latterly in Ohio. He explored 
the antiquities of the Mississippi Valley, 
and then of New York, and in 1849 was 
appointed charge d'affaires to Central 
America, in 1863 U.S. commissioner to Peru. 
Among his works are Nicaragua (1852), 
Serpent Symbols (1852), Waikau (1855), 
Central America (1857) and Peru (1877). 

(2) George Oweo (1865-1934), American 
military and electrical engineer, chief signals 
officer in the U.S. army (1917), invented the 
polarizing chronophotograph sine-wave sys¬ 
tem of cable telegraphy and multi-line radio 
systems, &c. 

SQUIRE, Sir John Collings (1884-1958), 
English author, born at Plymouth, educated 
at BlimdeH’s and St John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and was literary editor of The New 
Statesman and (1919-34) The London Mercury. 
His leaning has been towards the lighter side 
of verse and to parody, as in Steps to Parnas¬ 
sus (1913) and Tricks of the Trade (1917), and 
in anthologies he has been a friend to the 
minor poet. He was knighted in 1933. His 
writings also include criticisms, and short 
stories. See his autobiographical IVater 
Music (1939), &c. 

SSU-MA CFPIEN, soo-mah chi-yen (c. 145- 
87 B.C.), Chinese historian, born at Lungmen, 
succeeded his father in 110 b.c. as grand 
astrologer, but incurred the emperor’s wrath 
for taking the part of a friend who, in com¬ 
mand of a military expedition, had surren¬ 
dered to the enemy. Ssu-ma Ch’ien was 
imprisoned for three years and castrated, but 
was gradually restored to favour. He is 
chiefly^ remembered for the Shih Chi, the 
first history of China compiled as dynastic 
histories in which annals of the principal 
events are supplemented by princely and 
other biographies and notes on economic 
and institutional history. It had been begun 
by his father, Ssu-ma T’an. See Life by B. 
Watson (1958). 

SSU-MA HSIANG-JU, -shi-ang-yoo (d. 117 
B.C.), Chinese poet, bom in Ch’engtu, 
Sezechwan province, wrote the Tzii Hsu Fu, 
a senes of poems describing and denouncing 
the pleasures of the hunt and which hold an 
place in Chinese literary history. 

Jeanne, Baronne de, stahl 
(1684-1750), French writer of memoirs, born 
me daughter of a poor Parisian painter, 
Cordier, whose name she dropped for that of 
her mother, Delaunay. Her devotion to the 
interests of her employer, the Duchesse de 
Maine brought her two years in the Bastille, 


staSl 

where she had a love affair with .. 

dc Mcnil. In 1735 she n Sd 
Staal. Her M^moircs (1755 
describe the world of ihe ’ reSnJv 
intellect, observation and a subtle®i?onvT5 
are written in a style clear fim ^7' S? 
vidual. Her CEnwes complhel^r,^t '?**.'• 

STACPOOI^p'^'m''^ Prary (1863)7'^ ® 

<*6 Vere (1863-195U 
British rhysician and writer, born in S 
town (Dun Laoghaire), Ireland. 
author of many popular novels, includh 
The Blue Lagoon (1909), The Pearl fS, 
(1915) and Green Coral (1935) Spp? 
^“^obiographical Men and Mice\mi aS 

Anne Louise Germaine Neckw 

?I^Vr"?si 7 Stacl-HolstS 

(1766- 18 7), the greatest of French womea 
writers, die only child of Necker (q.v.) 
born 111 Paris,.April 22. In her girlhoodS 
wrote romantic comedies, tragedies, novels 
essays and Lett res sur Rousseau (1789) Shp 
married in 1786 the Baron de Stael-HolstHn 
(1742-1802), the bankrupt Swedish ambas^ 
bore him two sons (1790 and 
1792) and a daughter (1797), but to protect 

separated formally from him in 
1798. Her vast enthusiasms and the pas- 
sionatc intensity of her affections gave force 
and colour to her rich and versatile character 
and combined to form a personality whose 
influence was irresistible. Her brilliant 
became the centre of political discussion, but 
the Revolution opened up new horizons for 
France; Neckcr’s fall only hastened the 
denouement of the tragedy; and she quitted 
Pans for Coppet in September 1792. From 
Coppet she went to England, where at 
Mickleham in Surrey she was surrounded bv 
Talleyrand and others of the French imigdl 
She joined her husband at Coppet in May 
1793, and published her Reflexions sur k 
prods de la reine in the vain hope of saving 
Marie Antoinette. In 1795 she returned to 
Paris, where her husband had re-established 
himself as^ambassador. She prepared for a 
political role by her Reflexions sur la pah 
interieure (1795), but w'as advised to return to 
Coppet. Her Influence des passions appeared 
in 1796. Bonaparte allowed her to return to 
Paris in 1797, but received her friendly 
advances with such studied coldness that 
admiration soon turned to hatred. In 1800 
she published her famous Littdrature et ses 
rapports avec les institutions sociales. She 
was again back in Paris in 1802, when her 
salon was more brilliant than ever, and 
published Delphine, a novel. At length the 
epigrams of Constant, her friendship with 
disaffected men like Moreau and Bemadotte, 
and the appearance of Necker’s Dernkres 
vues exhausted the patience of Napoleon, 
and in the autumn of 1803 she received 
orders to keep forty leagues from Paris. 
Fler husband had died, and in December 1803 
she set out with her children for Weimar, 
where she dazzled the whole court, and met 
Schiller and Goethe. At Berlin she made 
acquaintance with August Schlegel. She 
next turned her steps towards Vienna, but 
learned of her father’s deaths and returned 
to Coppet, writing the touching eulogy, Pn 
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caract^re de M. Necker. Tlien she set out for 
Italy with Schlegel, Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
and Bonstetten, but returned to Coppet in 
which, as usual, a brilliant circle assembled, 
in June 1805 to write Corinne (1807), a 
romance, which at once brought her Euro¬ 
pean fame. She revisited Germany in the 
end of 1807, and began to turn for consola¬ 
tion to religion—she was a Protestant. Her 
famous De VAllemagne was finished in 1810, 
passed by the censor, and partly printed, 
when the w^hole impression was seized and 
destroyed, and herself ordered from Paris to 
Coppet. The work was published by John 
Murray at London in 1813. ^ But her exile 
had now become a bitter reality; she found 
herself encompassed with spies. She escaped 
secretly to Bern, and thence made her way to 
St Petersburg, Stockholm and (1813) London. 
In England admiration reached its climax on 
the publication of De PAllemagne, the most 
finished of all her works. It revealed 
Germany to the French and made Romanti¬ 
cism—she was the first to use the word— 
acceptable to the Latin peoples. Louis 
XVin welcomed her to Paris in 1814, and 
the two millions which Necker had left in the 
Treasury was honourably paid to her. The 
return of Napoleon drove her from Paris, 
and she spent the winter in Italy for the sake 
of the health of Albert de Rocca, an Italian 
officer in the French service, whom she had 
married secretly in 1811. She died in Paris, 
July 14, 1817. Her surviving son and 
daughter published her unfinished Con- 
aid^rations sur la Revolution frangaise (1818), 
esteemed by Sainte-Beuvc her masterpiece, 
the Dix Anndes d'exil (1821), and her com¬ 
plete works (1820-21). See Lives by Stevens 
(1880), Lady Blennerhassett (Berlin 1887-89; 
trans. 1889), Wilson (1931), and studies by 
Bella Duffy (1887), Sorel (trans. 1892), 
Cleron (1925), Larg (trans. 1926), P. de Pange 
(1938) and Mistress to an Age by J. C. Herold 
(1959). 

(2) Nicolas de (1914-55), French painter, 
born in St Petersburg. He studied in 
Brussels, travelled in Spain and Italy, and 
worked in Paris. His paintings were mainly 
abstract, and he made inspired use of 
rectangular patches of colour; his later 
pictures were more representational and in 
subdued colours. See the monograph by 
G. Duthuit (1950). 

STAFFORD, William Howard, 1st Viscount 
Stafford (1614-80), English Catholic noble¬ 
man, beheaded on Tower Hill as a victim of 
the perjuries of Oates (q.v.). His attainder 
was reversed in 1824. 

STAHL, (OFriedrich Julius (1802-61), German 
philosopher and politician, born of Jewish 
parents at Munich, turned Protestant, 
studied law, and published Die Phihsophie 
des Rechts mZ(y-31 \ rev. 1878). In 1840 he 
became professor of Philosophy of Law at 
Berlin, and was a leader of the reactionary 
party in the First Chamber. Among his 
other works was Der christliche Staat 
(1847), in which he advocated a sovereign 
despotism based on divine right. 

(2) Georg Ernest (1660-1734), German 
chemist, bom at Ansbach, became professor 
of Medicine (1694) at Halle, body-physician 


D7I4) to the king of Prussia and expounded 
the phlogiston theory and animism. 
STAHLBERG, Kaarlo Joho (1865-1952), 
Finnish lawyer, was professor of Law at 
Helsingfors and first president (1919-25) of 
Finland. Kidnapped in 1930, he was 
narrowly defeated in 1931. 

STAINER, (1) Jakob, shtVner (1621-83), 
Austrian violin-maker, born at Absam near 
Hall in Tirol, made violins at Innsbruck, and 
died in a Benedictine monastery. See two 
works by Ruf (1872-92). 

(2) Sir Joho, stay^ (1840-1901), English 
composer, born in London, became organist 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1859, and 
of St Paul’s (1872), and Oxford professor of 
Music (1889). He was knighted in 1888. 
He wrote cantatas and church music, notably 
The Crucifixion (1887), also a Treatise on 
Harmony, a Dictionary of Musical Terms 
(with W. A. Barrett), &c. 

STAIR, a Scottish title derived from an 
Ayrshire village by the Dalrymple family, one 
of whom was among the Lollards of Kyle 
summoned before James IV; his great- 
grandson embraced the Reformed doctrines. 
See also Dalrymple, Hailes, and J. Murray 
Graham’s Stair Annals (1875). Its most 
noteworthy members, in chronological order, 
were: 

(1) James Dalrymple, 1st Viscount, new line 
(1619-95), Scottish jurist, father of (2), studied 
at Glasgow University, served in the army, 
acted as Regent in Philosophy at Glasgow, 
joined the bar (1648), and was recommended 
by Monk to Cromwell for the office of a lord 
of session. He advised the former to call a 
free parliament (1600). He was confirmed in 
office and created a Nova Scotia baronet in 
1664. The luckless marriage in 1669 of his 
daughter Janet to Baldoon suggested to Scott 
The Bride of Lammermoor. In 1670 Dal- 
rympie was made president of the Court 
of Session and member of the Privy-council; 
but when the Duke of York came to govern 
at Edinburgh in 1679 he retired to the 
country, and prepared his famous Tnstitutes 
of the Law of Scotland. His wife and his 
tenants were devoted to the Covenant, and 
he was soon involved in a fierce dispute with 
Claverhouse. He fled in 1682 to Holland, 
returned with the Prince of Orange, and, 
restored to the presidency, was created in 
1690 Viscount Stair. See Memoir by J. G. 
Mackay (1873), and study by A. H. Campbell 
(1954). 

(2) Sir John Dalrymple, 1st Earl of (1648- 
1707), Scottish judge and politician, son of 
(1), studied law, and was knighted in 1667. 
He came into violent collision with Claver¬ 
house, and was flung into prison in Edin¬ 
burgh and heavily fined, but early in 1686 
became king’s advocate, and in 1688 lord 
justice-clerk. Under William III he was 
lord advocate, and as secretary of state 
from 1691 had the chief management of 
Scottish affairs. On his shoulders, therefore, 
with Breadalbane and the king, mainly rests 
the infamy of the massacre of Glencoe. 
He was accused of exceeding his instructions 
and resigned (1695). In 1703 he was created 
an earl- He took an active part in the 
debates and intrigues that led to the Treaty 
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of Union, and died suddenly, January 8, 
1707. See Omond, Lord Advocates of 
Scotland (1883), Sir John Dalrymple, Memoirs 
of Great Britain (1788). 

(3) Jotin Dalrymple, Ind Earl (1673-1747), 
Scottish soldier, was bom at Edinburgh. At 
eight he shot his elder brother dead by acci¬ 
dent, so was exiled by his parents to Holland, 
studied at Leyden, fought under the Prince 
of Orange at Stecnkerk, and by 1701 was 
lieutenant-colonel in the Scots Foot-guards, 
in 1706 colonel of the Cameronians. He was 
aide-de-camp to Marlborough in 1703, 
commanded an infantry brigade at Ramillies, 
was made colonel of the Scots Greys in 1706 
and in 1708 secretly married Viscountess 
Primrose. He distinguished himself greatly 
at Oudenarde (1708) and Malplaquet. 
General in 1712, he retired to Edinburgh 
to intrigue for the Hanoverian succession. 
Under George I he was ambassador to Paris, 
and checkmated the Pretender and Alberoni. 
Recalled in 1720, he devoted himself to 
agriculture, growing turnips and cabbages. 
Made field-marshal (1742), he was governor 
of Minorca and fought at Dettingen. 
STAKHANOV, Aleksei Grigorievich, ste- 
KHah'nof Russian coalminer, who started an 
incentive scheme (1935) for exceptional 
output and efficiency by individual steel 
workers, coalminers, &c. Such prize workers 
were called Stakhanovites. 

STALIN, Joseph, properly Iosif Vissarionovich 
Dzhugashvili (1879-1953), Russian leader, 
bom in Georgia, was educated at the Tifiis 
Theological Seminary, from which he was 
expelled for * propagating Marxism Join¬ 
ing the Bolshevik ‘ underground he was 
arrested and transported to Siberia, whence 
he escaped in 1904. Hie ensuing years wit¬ 
nessed his closer identification with revolu¬ 
tionary Marxism, his many escapes from 
captivity, his growing intimacy wnth Lenin 
and Bukharin, his early disparagement of 
Trotsky, and his co-option, in 1912, on the 
illicit Bolshevik _ Central Committee. With 
the 1917 revolution and the forcible replace¬ 
ment of the_feefale Kerensky govemment by 
Lenin and his supporters, Stalin was appoin¬ 
ted commissar for nationalities and a 
member of the Politbureau; although his 
activities throughout the counter-revolution 
and the war with Poland were confined to 
organizing a Red ‘terror’ in Tsaritsin— 
subsequently renamed Stalingrad. With his 
appointment as general secretary to the 
Central Committee in 1922, Stalin began 
stealthily _to build up the power that would 
ensure Ms control of the situation with 
Lenin’s death. This occurring in 1924, 
Stalin took over the reins; putting his 
overriding authority to successful test in 1928 
by engineering Trotsky’s degradation and 
banishment. Stalin’s reorganization of the 
Soviets’ resources, with its successive Five 
Year Plans, suffered many industrial setbacks 
and encountered consistently stubborn resis¬ 
tance in the field of agriculture, where the 
kulaks, or peasant-proprietors, steadfastly 
refused to accept the principle of ‘ collectiviz- 
measures taken by the dictator 
to discipline ’ those who opposed his will 
involved the death by execution or famine 


of up to 10 million peasantrv (imi - 
The b iood bath which el iminated - 

Bolsheviks’_ and the alleged riJh^ “ 

mtelligenpia/ and the carefully :::ff 
engineers trial were followed bv a 
purge of some thousands of the OffirJr 
including Marshal Tucliachevsky 
professing to believe them guiltv 
German sympathies. Red Army forceF“J"‘ 
material went to the support of th^sS- 7“ 
Communist government in 1936 
Stalm was careful not to commit himseipf' 
deeply. After the Munich crisis pLy 
British negotiations for jRussian suppon 
the event of war were guilefully 
until they ended in the T-o*e /oceoffL'' 
agression pact with Hitler, which 
Stalin the time to prepare for the Gem^- 
invasion he sensed to be inevitable In iQ- 
the prosperity of the Nazis’ initial thrus" ■— 
Russia could be accounted for in nan h-'A" 
disposal of the Red Army on the fronfe^” 
ready to invade rather than repel irva w" 
Thereafter, Stalin’s strategy followed ‘Ai 
traditional Muscovite pattern of 
gaps m the defences with more and 
bodies and trading space for time in 
the attriUon begotten of impossible 
conditions could whittle awav the opponent 
stren^h. Sustained by thousands of miif r- 
pounds worth of war material furnished 
Britain and America, the Red Aniiv obedC 
ently responded to Stalin’s astutely'phras * 
call to defend not the principles of Marx an" 
Engels, but ‘ Mother Russia although the 
Red dictator lost __no time in demanding; a 
‘ Second Front ’ in Europe to relieve "the 
strain on his unnumbered forces. Quick 
exploit the unwarranted Angio-America^ 
fear that Russia might ‘ go out of the war" 
Stalm easily outwitted the allied leaders at 
the Teheran and Yalta conferences. Seeniing 
to acquiesce in decisions he had no intention 
of implementing, he never deviated an inch 
from the path he had marked out fer 
himself. With the Red Army’s invasion of 
German soil, Soviet bayonets were encour¬ 
aged to penetrate far beyond the point where 
they had last been employed. Thus Stalin’s 
domination of the Potsdam conference, 
foUow^ed by the premature break-up of the 
Anglo-American forces, left the Red dictator 
with actual possessions enlarged by 182,480 
square miles which, with ^ satellites 
increased the Soviet sphere of influence h\ 
763,940 square miles bearing alien but 
submissive populations totalling 134,188,OCX), 
While Stalin consolidated his gains an *■ iron 
curtain ’ was dropped to cut off Soviet Russia 
and her satellites from the outside world. 
At the same time the ‘ Hozyain ’ inaugurated 
a ‘ cold war ’ against all non-commiinist 
countries—which included the blockade of 
Berlin—prosecuting it with all the ruthless¬ 
ness, resource and illimitable Oriental cunu- 


ing at his command. An entirely unscnipii- 
lous arrivisL Stalin consistently manipulated 
Communist-imperialism for the greater gloiy 
of Soviet Russia and the strengthening of 
Ms oym autocratic sway as its satrap. He 
died, in somewhat mysterious circumstance, 
in the March of 1953. See works by Soto- 
rine (N.D.), 1. Dentscher (1949), Bassechtt 
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■il952u and E. .\!. Carr, Socialism in One 
^ fl95S/, also, Stalin’s Works, 
trars. VoL 13 11955), 

STA^iBOLOV, Stepbaa Nikolov flS54-95'}, 
Balranaa statesman, born^at Trnova, took 
ran; in the rising o: IS75-76. Chief of the 
kasscphobe regency (ISS6} and premier 
^ I Si7-94he rcled with a strong hand. 
Forced then to retire, he v,as assassinated 
hv95 . See Life hy Beaman f 1S95). 

STAAIITZ* ill Call Ptillipp (1745-1801), 
German composer and violinist, son of (2j, 
srcd.cd under the latter and became a 
trr. dlir^g instrumentalist in Paris, London, 

St Petersburg, Prague and Nuremberg. He 
urote SO symphonies, one of which ^ras for 
a coubie orchestra, and concertos for violin, 
'fiola, LeLo, fiiite, oboe, ciarinet and harnsi- 
chord. His brother, Anton Johaim Baptists 
il754~?j, was also a roving violinist and 
composer, 

|2| Jofiana (1717-57), Bohemian violinist 
and composer, father of (1 j, foimder of the 
Mannheim school, was born at Havlickuv 
Brod, He first attracted attention at the 
coronation celebrations in Prague (1741) and 
was engaged by the Mannheim, court, where 
he became a highly salaried court musician 
and concert master. He visited Paris (1754- 
17554 Nothing Is known of his last years. 

His compositions include 74 symphonies, 
concertos for harpsichord, violin, oboe, 
date and clarinet (the last possibly the first 
of its kind), chamber-music and admass. A 
considerabie musical Innovator, he developed 
the sonata form, introduced sharp contrasts 
into symphonic movements and wrote some 
of the finest concerto music of the ISth 
century. 

SXAVfP, Josiah Charles, 1st Baron Stamp of 
Shortlancis (1880-1941), British economist, 
bom in London, served on the Dawes 
Committee on German reparations, was 
chairman of the L.M.S. railway, director of 
Nobel Industries, and on the outbreak of 
World War II was made economic adviser 
to the government. An expert on taxation, 
he wTOte on this and other financial subjects! 

He was killed in an air-raid. 

STAM>ISH, Myles (c. 15S4-I656), Enslish 
colonist, bom probably at Ormskirk, served 
in the Netherlands, and sailed with the 
.Ifayflower In 1620. He was military head of 
Massachusetts (against the Indians), and 
long its treasurer. Longfellow^ and Lowell 
jTote about his exploits against the Indians. 

See R. G. Usher, The Pilgrims and their 
Emory (191S)^ and Life by Porteus (1920). 
STANFIELD, Clarkson (1794-1867), Irish 
marine painter, bom of Irish Catholic 
parentage at Sunderland, left the navy for 
spc e-pain ting. He painted Market-boats on 
(1826), and The Battle of Trafalgar 

11 oio), 

Charles Villlers (1852- 
^ composer, was born at Dublin, 

studied at Cambridge, Leipzig and Berlin, 
ffUr-, organist at Trinity College 

ii^^2-93), professor in the Royal College of 
(1882), and Cambridge professor 
of Music (1887). He was knighted in 1901. 
Among ins works are choral settings of 
lennji^oii’s Revenge {1886} and Voyage of 
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operas The VeL'ed Prod'e* of Iwk;’ 

/I ov‘i i, c.. ? rP oj Atzjrassa^^ 

Avcra.- 0‘ErLr: llSyf,., 

AocKit Sjtninzr GvOU, The 

and he set a high standard :n 
music. See his Pages cr c>r;VL;,: 

Diaj-y (1914): Life bv Greenc r 93 ’ 

G) Leland flS2--NG . 

magnate, born at Water li-L 
settled in San Francisco 
ot tne Ceniral PacTc ' "^77777“ 

intended thejconctmction of fhclNeVaiid Vo's 
go\ernor or Cahfornia 1S51-63 and H V 
senator from L?S5. In memorv o’f their 0 ’>N- 
cm.o, he and ms wife founded and endo^-'ed 
a university at Palo Alto sW i Lv 

G. T. Clark 11932 1 . ^ 

StAXHOPE, an English famflv descended 
fiom the first nari o: Chesterfield. Its most 
in caroaologicai order. 

0) James, 1st Earl StanSope 
aa emiaent soldier and favourite rninisterbr 

Geor^ I. Lifg i-^y Whilfams 

P Charles, 3rd Ear! Stanhope (j 753-' lif i 
English scientist and politician, fathe-o*^ i ^ 

Wf.vf at Etoc’ar.i 

Geneva became an M.?. and marned the 
sister of the younger Pitt, and his continued 

'7 S7 revoiutior, made 

him miriorjty or ore' m advoca^ix® 

non-interfererce in French affairs G 794» ^rd 
peace wiih Napoleon GS'OO). Ne^ActJ-.-T k-v 
wives and children, he invented a^cWi^drlcal 
bicoPAex lens to eummate spherical aberra¬ 
tion, calcmatmg macnmes, ihe first iron hand 
printmg-press and a method of steraotvping 
adopted by the Clarendon press flSOSj; s4 
Stanhope and Gooch (1914) 

Lady Hester Lucy (1776-18391, eldest 
uajgi,..er of (>.), went in 1S03 to reside wi'^h 
W-iiliam Pitt, and as mistress of fct 
most trusted confidante 
nau .Cl! scope for ner Goeenly instinct'? On 
n S 06 ) the king gaL hfr pension 
from the e.xcitements 
oi public Iite W"as irksome to her; in 1809 she 
was tried by the death at Coruna of her 
brother Major Stanhope, and of Sir John 
she had lo%'ed: and in 1810 
she left England, wandered in the Levant 
went to Jerasalem, camped with Bedouins in 
Palmyra, and m 1814 settled on Mount 
lebanoo. _ adopted _ Eastern manners, 
interferec m Eastern politics, and obtained 
a wonderful ascendency over the tribes 
arouxnd her, who regarded her as a sort of 
prophetess; her last years were ’Poverty- 
stricken on account of her reckless liberahtv 
See her A/ewio/rj by C. L. Mervon G845'l 
Zi/e and Zeners f!913) by the Duchess of 
Cievdand; booics by Hamel (1913), J. Haslip 

(4) Philip Dormer. See Chesterfield. 

.otv Philip Henry, Sth Earl Stanhope (1805- 

1875), English historian, bom at Waimer 
Oxford, entered parliament in 
Is30, was mstruraentai in passing the 
Copyright Act (1842), and was foreign 
under-secretary under Pee! (1S34-35), and 
secretary to the Indian Board of Control 
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(1845-46). He edited Peel’s memoirs. He preaching in Scottish Presbyterian to,? ■ 

was known as Lord Mahon till in 1855 he He was pre-eminently representative of ?' 

succeeded to the earldom. His principal broadest theology of the Church of 

work was A History of England, 1713-83 He cared little for systematic theolosvt-i 

(1836-54); and his other wmrks include not at all for the pretensions of the 

Lives of Belisarius, Conde and Pitt; War of hood; whilst he regarded as ‘ infinitelvlit" 
the Succession in Spain, History of Spain the controversies about postures 

under Charles II, Essays and Miscellanies, vestments and the like. His numerous 

He was president of the Society of Antiquaries include Memorials of Canterbury ( 13 ?^ 

(1846) and lord rector of Aberdeen Univer- Sinai and Palestine (1856), Lectures on'""-' 

sity(lS58). He helped to secure the appoint- Jewish Church (1865), Memorials of uC 

ment of the Historical MSS. Commission minster Abbey (1868), Christian InstUu*H^ 

and the foundation of the National Portrait (1881). See Lives by G. G. Bradley 

Gallery. _ , R- E- Prothero (1893), and A Victorian Dei- 

( 6 ) Edward Stanhope (1840-93), English ed. A. V. Baillie and H. Bolitho (1930) 

politician, second son of (5), became Con- (3) Sir Henry Morton (1841-1904), Brife* 
servative colonial secretary (1886) and as explorer and journalist, was born’of 

secretary for War (1887-92) reformed army married parents at Denbigh, Wales, and^* 

administration, established the Army Service first bore the name of John Rowlands, h 

Corps and adopted the magazine rifle. 1859 he worked his way as a cabin-bov r 

(7) James Richard, 7th Earl Stanhope New Orleans, where he was adopted bv ^ 

(1880- ), English politician, grandson of merchant named Stanley, w'hose name'b 

(5), served in the Boer War (1902) and the assumed. He served in the Confederal; 

first World War, winning the M.C. (1916) and army and U.S. navy, contributed to seve-a' 

the D.S.O. (1917), became the first com- journals, and in 1867 joined the New Yon 

missioner of works (1936), first lord of the Herald. As its special correspondent h 

Admiralty (1938-39) and lord president of accompanied Lord Napier’s Abyssinhp 

the Council (1939-40). , expedition; and the first news of the fall cf 

STANISLAUS LESZCZYNSKI, lesh-chin'y’ Magdala was conveyed to Britain by the 

skee (1677-1766), born at Lemberg, was New York Herald. Stanley next went to 

elected king of Poland in 1704, but in 1709 Spain for his paper, and in October 1865 

was driven out by Peter the Great to make received from Mr Gordon Bennett the laconb 

room for Augustus 11 (q.v.). He formally instruction, ‘ Find LivingstoneBut first hs 
abdicated in 1736, receiving the duchies of visited Egypt for the opening of the Susz 
Lorraine and Bar; and he died of a burning Canal, and travelled through Palestine, 
accident at Luneville. See also Poniatowski. Turkey, Persia and India. In March 1871, 
STANISLAVSKY, professional name of he left Zanzibar for Tanganyika and on 
Eonstasitin Sergeivitch Aiexeyev (1865-1938), November 10 he ‘found’ Livingstone at 
Russian actor, producer and teacher, born in Ujiji. The two explored the north end of 
Moscow. His first notable production was Lake Tanganyika, and settled that it had no 
in 1891, Tolstoi’s Fruits of Enlightenment, connection with the Nile basin. In 1872, ba 
and when he joined the Moscow Arts Theatre returned alone and published How I found 
in 1898 he was able to develop his theories Livingstone. An expedition under Stanley, 
to the full. These were: to present an who had followed the Ashanti campaign for 
illusion of reality by means of a highly the New York Herald, was fitted out jointly 
stylized combination of acting, setting and by the Herald and the Daily Telegraph to 
production, based on an exhaustive examina- complete Livingstone’s work, and in August 
tion of the background and psychology of the 1874 he left England for Bagamoyo. '^ence 
characters. His ‘ method ’ was most sue- he made for the Victoria Nyanza, ciroim- 
cessful in Chehov, Gorky, Maeterlinck and navigated the lake, formed a close friendsbip 
Andreyev. A superb actor, he gave up with King Mtesa of Uganda, next determined 
acting because of illness, but his influence on the shape of Lake Tanganyika, passed do^n 
the theatre remains enormous. See his the Lualaba to Nyan^^e, and traced the 
autobiographical My Life in Art (1924), his Congo to the sea. Having published 
posthumous Stanislavsky rehearses Othello the Dark Continent (1878), in 1879 he again 
(1948), study by D. Magarshack (1951), went out to found, under the auspices of the 
and 5 /£rmj:/flV 5 A:y’ 5 jL(?gi!Jcy, ed. andtrans. E. R. king of the Belgians, the Congo Free State, 
Hapgood (1959). having been refused help in England. He 

STANLEY, (1). See Derby (Earl of). took part in the Congo Congress at Berlin in 

(2) Artlmr Penrhyn (1815-81), English 1884-85. In March 1886 his expedition for 
divine, bom at Alderley 'rectory, Cheshire, the relief of Emin Pasha (q.v.) landed at the 
educated at Rugby under Arnold, whose Life mouth of the Congo. In June he left a part 
he wrote (1844), and at Balliol, won the of his 650 men under Major Barttelot on the 
Ireland and Newdigate prizes, and in 1839 Aruwimi, and with 388 men marched into 
was elected fellow of University College and the forest. Disaster overtook the rear colunm 
took orders. He travelled extensively in the but Emin and Stanley met in April 1888 on 
East, accompanied the Prince of Wales to the shores of Lake Albert. After relievmg 
the Holy Land, in 1851 became a canon of the rearguard he returned with Emin overlgd 
Canterbury, in 1856 professor of Ecclesiastical to the east coast, and Bagamoyo was reachd 
History and in 1863 Dean of Westminster, in December 1889. He had discovered Law 
For all his large tolerance, charity and sym- Edward and Mount Ruwenzori. In !89fili£ 
pathy. High Church Anglicans could never married the artist. Miss Dorothy Tennant 
forgive him for championing Colenso and for He was naturalized as a British^subject in 
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^-rd sat as a Unionist for Lambeth 
rid-:^0C:. He died May 9, 1904. Other 
u ' are* a novel. My Kalutu UeTS), 
U"V0j2"<•;(£? snd Magdcia f!£?4). The Cof:go 
Darkest African or. The Rescue'of 
\ My Dark Corapardons cir.d their 

Stories'My Eariy Travels In 
and ArAa iVS95). See his auto- 
I'dEiEry < 14091 Wassermann, £''/:i 2 Mataria 
dy Anstriither (1956L B. Farweil, 
riJ^hfan Mho Presumed (1953;, and T. 
S-d‘na. StaniePs Udy (19601. 

Ti* >Lii / 1 713-863, English composer, 
'rom in London, was blind from the age of 
*'- 3 " 'Having fallen on a stone hearth while 
bo'din?a^ciiina bowl btit his musical talent 
v'lr^such that he became organist at All 
Hadovs, Bread Street, at the age of eleven. 
Later he held posts at St Andrew’s, Holborn, 
and'at'the Inner Temple. His compositions, 
U^^'Andude oratorios (Zf/K/Z and The Fall of 
cantatas, organ voluntaries, concerti 
grossi' and mstramental sonatas, have won 
fncreasing recognition, and Stanley is today 
recarded as one of the greatest of iSth- 
"^^tiirv Enelish composers. 

'Thoinas (1625-78), English author, 
Horn at Cumberiow, Herts, studied at Pem¬ 
broke Hall, Cambridge, practised law, and 
ruMished translations from the Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian poets: 
but "his great works were the History of 
Pbibsophy (1655-62) based on Diogenes 
Laertius, and an edition of Aeschylus, with 
Utin iransiation and commentary (1663-64). 
See the Poems, ed. Brydges (IS 14-15, with 
Life): Original Lyrics, ed- Miss Guiney 

' ( 6 ) Venetia. See Digby (1). 

(7) Wendell Meredith (1904- ), American 
biochemist, educated at Earlham College 
and Illinois University, did important work 
on the chemical nature of viruses. He isolated 
and crystallized the tobacco mosaic virus and 




College, Orford, ; as ho 
was fL\oura:; bv Ey-'i’ 
head ad bv the 
STAPLEfOX, Thimas 
contro\er\ia. : 

Sussev, elucat.d af 
Codece, O.-.fcTC, b. 

CrJchcACT, hut va- u,::/ cd :f r. : "'-f- -i 
in 1543 v^ni in 15 j w L:"! .* "wuwre ! 
profes'mr there ana .n 159,, w.t L: rw " \ 
learned ^^Catho ic : t:",*,east n L:n n^ 

^ y\ 

Latin life of Sir Themas More ;Dc'ua. IS* A 
trsns, Haliet* 1'^'^'*-) ' 

STARK, Aj ichasiaes A. S”4~155"-, Germar. 
physicist, V as educated at M-.rdch an: 
became proAssor at 'ALmburc. He dis¬ 
covered the Start, edect concerrAnc the 
splitting of spectrum lines by subjecting the 
light source to a strrnc electrc-static held, 
and also the Doppler edect in canal ra'vs. Ke 
was awarded a \cbe3 prize in 1919. 

12) John (1 "2S"1Z,22|, Am.erican gcncrak 
saw much service against the Ind'cns. by 
whom he was captureu A ”52 1 . He ssmed 21 
Bunker’s Hill, and v.on a victor}- a: Benrdrg- 
ton A777). He was a member'of the ccurt- 
martial vhich co.*^demnei Andre. 

STARLEY, James ‘ASS I-Sl j, English inventor, 
born at AAbourne, Susse:., v, orKed in Ceven- 
try, invented a sew ir.g-macbdne and the 
‘ Coventry ’ tricycle and ' Ariel' geared 
bicycle and set up as a manufacturer cf these 
ST.4RLEXG, Ernest Henry f 1565-1 >2"' 
English physiologist, bom in Lcndcn, was 
lecturer in Physiology' at Guy's Hospital and 
later professor at University College. He 
introduced the term hormones for the internal 
secretions of the ductless glands and, with 
Bayliss, discovered the mlestical hormone 
secretin fl902|. He wrote Principles of 
Human Physiology (1912). 


worked on sterols and stereoisomerism. He STAS, Jean Serials (1313-91), Belgian chemist, 
received the joint award of a Nobel prize in born at Louvain, was professor of Chemistry 
1945 ^ at Brussels. He developed more up-to-date 

( 8 ) William (1858-1916), American electri- methods for determination of atomic weights 


cal engineer, after -working for Maxim, set 
up on his own and invented the transformer. 
His work also included a long-range trans¬ 
mission system for alternating current. 
STANSGATE, William Wedgwood Benn, 1st 
Viscount (1877-1960), English politician, was 
a Liberal M.P. from 1906 until 1927, when 
he joined the Labour Party and was next year 
elected for N. Aberdeen.^ In 1929-31 he was 
secretary for India and in 1945—46 secretary 
for air. He w'on the D.S.O. and D.F.C. in 
World War I. served in the R.A.F. in World 
WYr II, and was created a viscount in 1941. 
STANTON, Edwin McMasters (1814-69), 
American lawyer and statesman, was bom at 
Steubenville. He rose to legal prominence 
when he successfully opposed the plan for 
bridging the Ohio at Wheeling on the grounds 
of interference with navigation. He was 
secretary of war under Lincoln, was sus¬ 
pended fay Johnson (1867) and re-instated by 
the Senate. When Johnson’s impeachment 
failed, Stanton resigned (1868). 

STAPELDON, Walter de (1261-1326), bishop 
of Exeter 1308-26, and founder of Exeter 


and analysis- He apparently disproved Prom’s 
hypothesis. 

STASSEN, Harold Edward f1907- ), Ameri¬ 
can politician, boro at West St Paul, Minne¬ 
sota. He studied law at the University of 
Minnesota, and, entering local politics, 
became when thirty-one years old, the 
youngest governor in Minnesota history. 
He seiwed in the navy in the second World 
War, failed in 1948 and 1952 to secure 
the Republican presidential nomination, and 
became administrator of foreign aid under 
President Eisenhower. As first secretary for 
disarmament he represented the U.S. at the 
London disarmament conference in 1957. 
He resigned in 1958 following disagreements 
with John Foster DuEes (q.v.). He wrote 
Where / Stand (1947). 

STATIUS, PiiMius Papinios (c. a.d. 45-96), 
Latin poet, bora at Naples, flourished as a 
court poet and a brilliant improviser in ^the 
favour of Domitian till 94, when he retired 
to Naples. His Tkebais, an epic on the 
straggle between the brothers Eteoclcs and 
Polynices of Thebes, is tedious as a whole. 



STAUDINGER 12: 

marred by over-alliteration and allusiveness, 
but redeemed by exquisite passages- Of 
another epic, the Achilleis, only a fragment 
remains. His Silvae, or occasional verses, 
have freshness and vigour. Dante {Purgatorio 
xxii, 89) refers to him. 

STAUDINGER, Hermann, shtow'- (1881- 
), German chemist, born at Worms, was 
professor of Organic Chemistry at Freiburg 
(1926-51) and was awarded the Nobel prize 
for chemistry in 1953 for his research in 
macro-molecular chemistry. 
STAUFFENBURG, Count Berthold von, 
shiow'fen-boorg (1907-44), German soldier, 
bom in Bavaria, was a colonel on the General 
Staff in 1944. One of the ringleaders, he 
placed the bomb in the unsuccessful attempt 
to assassinate Adolf Hitler on July 20, 1944. 
He was shot next day. 

STAUNTON, Howard (1810-74), English 
Shakespearean scholar and chess-player, 
studied at Oxford, and settled down to 
journalism in London. His victory in 1843 
over M. St Amand made him the champion 
chess-player of his day. He wrote The 
Chess-playePs Handbook (1847), &c. His 
Shakespeare (1858-60) contained excellent 
textual emendations. 

STAVISKY, Serge Alexandre (18867-1934), 
French swindler, bom in Kiev. He came to 
Paris in 1900 and became naturalized in 1914. 
He floated fraudulent companies, liquidating 
the debts of one by the profits of its successor 
until, in 1933, he was discovered to be 
handling bonds to the value of more than 
five hundred millions francs on behalf of the 
municipal pawnshop in Bayonne. Stavisky 
fled to Chamonix and probably committed 
suicide; but in the meantime the affair 
had revealed widespread corruption in the 
government and ultimately caused the down¬ 
fall of two ministries. Stavisky was found 
guilty during a trial that ended in 1936 with 
the conviction of nine other persons. 

STEAD, William Thomas (1849-1912), English 
journalist, born at Embleton, Alnwick, and 
educated at Wakefield, was a Darlington 
editor 1871-80, and then on the Pall Mall till 
1889, from 1883 as editor. He got three 
months over the ‘ Maiden Tribute ’ (1885), 
founded his Review of Reviews, and worked 
for peace, s{>iritualism, the ‘ civic church % 
and friendship with Russia. Pro-Boer, he 
yet admired Cecil Rhodes. He was drowned 


In 1896, as correspondent in Berlin hpi. 
his long association with TAe Km7 i®’ 
becoming correspondent in Rome an(i\v •' 
foreign editor during the first World fe' 
when be directed much Allied prom,,*5 
and editor from 1919 until his rSisSal^' 
1922. From 1923 to 1930 he wS?? " 
and editor of The Review of leviS ? 
wrote many authoritative books on Eurcr:" 
history and affairs, and lectured 
European history at King’s College 
from 1925 to 1938. 

STEELE, Sir Richard (1672-1729) Vw,, 
essayist dramatist and politician, Wsfe 
m Dublin and educated at Oiarterhoirr 
where Addison was a contemporarv t 
Merton College, Oxford, whence he eiteC 
the army as a cadet in the Life Guar-’' 
Reacting against the ‘ irregularity’ “n 
military life, he wrote The Christian Be- 
(1701), to show that the gentlemanly 
can be practised only on a Christian basi^‘ 
He next wrote three comedies, The Fun&- 
or Grief a la mode (1702), The Tender Huskf 
(1703) and The Lying Lover (1704). In i:i> 
he became gentleman waiter to Pnx" 
George of Denmark, and in 1707 Hark 
appointed him gazetteer. Steele’s 
venture in periodical literature, The Tatk 
ran from April 1709 to January 1711 andr ! 
published on Tuesdays, Thursdays ak 
Saturdays to suit the outgoing post-coacki 
It had a predecessor in Defoe’s Review, an: 
like the Review included items of current 
news, but after No. 83 it concentrated on liti 
social and moral essay, with occasions 
articles on literature, usually from the pen t 
Addison who had joined forces with Ste 
at the eighteenth issue. The chief fan. 
however, was social comedy, which coverec 
the affectations and vices of society. Ths 
were exposed by humorous raillery, with tie 
aim of putting tlie Christian at ease in sociep. 
Christianity was to become fashionable sit 
to this end—for formal preaching m 
unpalatable—a wealth of concrete social 
situations and types was created, inclndhg 
coffee-house politicians, ‘ pretty fellows', 
pedants and bores at every level of socieh. 
The coffee-houses and chocolate-houses 
provided most of these types, hut soden 
women and the family were the theme of 
many of the articles, for Steele’s plea in 7}.i 
Christian Hero for a more chivalrous attitude 


in the Titanic disaster, April 15, 1912. See to women implied the correction of female 
Lives by his daughter (1913), Whyte (1925)._ frivolity in high places and the insistence o: 

STEDMAN, (1) Charles (1753—1812), Ameri- the family as the source of genuine happins 

can historian, born at Philadelphia, Pa., Types which satisfy the moralist’s notion of 

wrote a standard history (with valuable maps) good-breeding allied to virtue—Sophronias, 

of the American Revolutionary War from the the true gentleman (No. 21), Paulo, the 

British point of view (1794). generous merchant (No. 25), Aspasia, 

(2) Edmund Clarence (1833-1908), Ameri- ideal woman, &c.—offset the satirical 

can poet and critic, born at Hartford, Conn., portraits. Aspasia, identified as Lkj 

studied at Yale, was war-correspondent of the Elizabeth Hastings, evoked Steele’s famoia 

New York World 1861-63, and then turned tribute ‘to behold her is an immediate ched 

a New York stockbroker and banker. He to loose behaviour; and to love her is a 

published Poems (1860), Victorian Poets liberal education’. Steele is perhaps at bis 

(1875), Edgar Allan Poe (1880), Poets of best in scenes of domestic felicity (cf. 

America (1886), Nature of Poetry (1892), 95, 104 and 150), and here we note tbe 

Victorian Anthology (1896), &c. See Stedraan intrusion of bourgeois sentiment and mrm 

and Gould, Life and Letters, which is to be the mark of the age, m con« 

STEED, Henry^Wickham (1871—1956), English to the aristocratic ethos of the Restorfflhe®. 
journalist and author, bom in Long Melford. The beginnings of the domestic novel are 
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not orJ> in the reiatJOtis ^betv%ecn the 
moas editor, Isaac BiC*<erstan, and 
'"'hnif-sister Jennie, bat in ^nnmeroas 
td-v'-^'^ation-pieces and in the social context 
"'O'v'd^d" b\ the Trumpet Club, forerunner 
dr famous Spectator Club which 

-eh"first outlined in No. 2 of that periodical 
*dXr‘ 0 v" Addison wrote most of the articles. 

Steeie entered Parliament, but was 
^--elled the following year on account of a 
diCValet, The Cmh, written in favour^of 
house of Hanover, a cause to vvnicri his 
-i^-’cdicai The Englishman was also de\oted. 

was rewarded on the succession of George 
T V'th the apnoiatment of supervisor of 
h—rv Lane theatre^ and a knighthood 
*-"u'owed. In ITIS a difference on constiru- 
-•onal procedure led to an estrangement from 
Addison, who was in the Ministry, and loss of 
'-■s oSce. In 1722 financial troubles made 
retire to Wales, where he died in 1729. 
U's letters to his wife T dearest Pnie h, 
whom he married in 1707, attest the sincerity 
of" his preachments on married love. The 
standard Lite is by G. A. /-vitken (2 vols. 
iSS9| but see also Sir Richard Steele by 
Willard Conneiy (1934). The Tatler was 
T’ublished in mil, 4 vols. by G. A. Altken, in 
1S98-99; the Correspondence by R. Blan- 

STEELlf,^sir Joiin (1804-91), Scottish sculp¬ 
tor bom at Aberdeen, was educated as an 
artist at Edinburgh and Rome. Most of his 
ch'ef works are in Edinburgh, incluamg the 
eouestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington 
(1852), and that of Prince Albert (1876), for 
which’steell was knighted. ^ ^ , 

STEEN, Jan, stayn (1626-79), Dutch pamter, 
bom at Leyden, the son of a brewer, joined 
the Leyden guild of painters in 1648 and next 
vear went to The Hague until 1654, after¬ 
wards following his father’s trade at Delft, 
He spent his last years as an innkeeper at 
Leyden. His best works were genre pictures 
of social and domestic scenes depicting ^ the 
everyday life of ordinary folk with rare insight 
and subtle humour, as in The Music Lesson 
(Nat. Gall.), The Christening Feast (W'allace 
Coil.), Tavern Company, The Doctor's Visit, 
&c. 

STEENSEN, Niels. See Stensen. 
STEENSTRUP, (I) Johannes (1844-1935), 

Norwegian antiquarian, son of (2), was 
professor of Northern Antiquities at Copen¬ 
hagen (1877) and wTOte Normannerne 
(1876-82), a book about Viking times, &c. ^ 
(2) Johannes lapetus Smith (1813-97), 
zoologist, father of (1), born at Yang in 
Norway, was professor of Zoology at Copen¬ 
hagen (1845-85). His books treat of her¬ 
maphroditism, alternation of generations, 
flounders’ eyes,_ and Cephaiopods; and he 
explored the kitchen-middens of Denmark 
for prehistoric relics. 

STEEJNTWIJK, Hendrik van, stayn vik (c. 1550- 
1603), Dutch painter of architectural interiors 
settled at Frankfurt in 1579. His son 
Hendrik (1580-1649), also a pamter, came 
to London by Van Dyck’s advice m 1629._ 
STEER, Philip Wilson ^(1860-1942), English 
pamter, was bom at Birkenhead and studied 
at Paris. He began as an exponent of Impres¬ 
sionism and to this added a traditionally 
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Fortraii, T'le Ma: c i?::' . 

Portral: 6;’ Mri ifj, ""U.. c lu 

St} le of Gc A. fee roc ac, ‘J" 

O.M. in :^3k ScTl.T r D. vZf 
(1945; and study b: R. Irtntidc Pt./;-: 
1943 j. 

STEEVENS, George rTPV-Nn. . Eny.^n 
Shakespearean comm.^ntator. ca "" c’ 
GitTord ‘the Puck of comni..ntj:or. A c:m 
at Stepney, was educated at Eton ar : K cc' . 
College, Cambr.due. Hw repr.r.t frcrt'Cu 
original c..ar:o3 cf T-\tn:} rfu.a -y i';u-n- 
speare C"'66f‘ brought hunt entp.ctutent us 
Johnson’s colluboratcr in h.s ect.cn l"~jj. 
Jealous of Malone tq.t.s, Ste-tens, us^eC a 
doctored xc.\t using ^ his own entenduLtni 
(1793-1973 A which held authcr.ty lih 
Boswell’s publication cf McicneT 
Shakespeare (1821j. 

Puck the Ccmir.entai 
Literature I IS 17]. 

STEFAN, Joseph (i 335-93 ?, Austrian phyiicist, 
bom near Klagcnfum fcecance picfesscr a: 
Vienna in iS63. He prcpcsed Stefan's iaw 
(or the Stefan-Boltzmcnn lavv,, that the 
amount of energy radiated per second from 
a black body is proportional to the fc-rth 
power of the absolute tcrnperdt-.rc. 
STEFANSSON, ViIh|aimor * 13"'9~ 
Canadian arctic explorer, bom cf iceland.c 
parents at Ames, Manitohd, in eimlcred 
Arctic America and wrote on the Eikimos, 
See his Unsolved Mjsterles of the Arotls 
(1939 1 , Greenland C943], &c. 

STEFFANI, Agostino tl654-n2SA Italian 
priest, operatic composer, diplomatist, friend 
of Handel, bom at Casteliranco, in 16SS 
settled at Hanover court. He wxote a Sue 
Stabat Mater, several operas and vocal daets. 
STEIN, stJn, (1) Sir Aurel 1,1562-1943j, British 
archaeologist, born at Budapest, held 
educational and archaeological posts under 
the Indian government, for which from 19CfO 
he made important e.xplorations in Chinese 
Turkestan and Central Asia. 

(2) Cliarlotte ion U'742-1827 A the friend of 
Goethe, married in 1764 the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar’s Master of the Horse. Her friend¬ 
ship with Goethe W’as broken suddenly 
(1788), but renewed before her death. 
Goethe’s Letters to her were published in 
1848-51. See works by Diintzer 11874], Bode 
(1910), Calvert (1877). 

(3) Gertrude (1874-1946), American writer, 
born In Allegheny, Pa. She studied psycho¬ 
logy under William James, and medicine at 
Johns Hopkins; but settled in Paris, where 
she w^as absorbed into the world of experi¬ 
mental art and letters. She sometimes 
attempted to apply the theories^of abstract 
painting to her own writing, which led to a 
magnified reputation for obscurity and 
meaningless repetiuon. Her first book, 
Three Lives (1908), reveals a sensitive ear for 
speech-rhythms, and by far the larger part of 
her work is immediately comprehensibie. 
Her influence on contemporary artists— 
particularly Picasso—is probably less than 
she imagined, though her coEection of 
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pictures was representative of the best of its however, he propounded his own ‘scip 
era. Her main works include Tender Buttons of spirituality and established the 
(\9\4), The Making of Americans {1925), The anuma school at Dornach near r 
Autobiography of Alice B. Tokias (1933), Four where he applied his theories educatinS^ 
Saints in Three Acts (1934) and Everybody's He claimed that in modern times themwi'' 
Autobiography (1937). See Life by E. Sprigge logically valuable, play-acting, riivth-m^v 
(1957), study by Sutherland (1951), and J. M. and artistic activities had become knS 
Brinnin, The Third Rose (1960). from the practical activities of life and aim S 

(4) Heinrich Friedrich Carl, Baron vom at reuniting them for therapeutic aS 
(1757-1831), Prussian Liberal statesman and especially for educational purposes. Rndnif 
German nationalist, born at Nassau, entered Steiner schools have since spread throu^hmS 
the service of Prussia in 1780, and became Western Europe and to other parts of 
president of the Westphalian chambers world. See his Die Phihsophie der Frmhll 
(1796). His tenure as secretary for trade (1894; trans. 1916), Die Au/gabe der Ge£ 
(1804-07) was unfruitful and he resigned, wissenschaft imd deren Bau in Lnrmll 
only to be recalled after the treaty of Tilsit, (1916; trans. 1917), and studies byEdmundQ 
when he quickly wrought such changes as (1955) and Weisshaar (1958). ^ 

laid the foundations of Prussia’s subsequent STEINIT2, William, shtin'its (1836-19001 
greatness. He abolished the last relies of Czech chess-champion of the world f 1862- 
serfdom, created peasant proprietors, extir- 1894), was born at Prague. ^ 

pated monopolies and hindrances to free STEINLEN, Thcophile Alexandre, shtWlm 
trade, promoted municipal government, and (1859-1923), Swiss painter and illustrator 
supported Scharnhorst in his schemes of born at Lausanne, settled in Paris, made his 

army reform. Napoleon insisted upon his name as a poster-designer and by his work in 

dismissal, and Stein withdrew (1808) to French illustrated papers. 

Austria, but not before issuing his Political STEINMETZ, shtlnmets, (1) Carl Friedrich 
Testament. In 1812 he went to St Petersburg voo (1796-1877), Prussian general, born at 
and built up the coalition against Napoleon. Eisenach, fought through the carnpaign of 
From the battle of Leipzig to the Congress of 1813-14, and in 1866 routed three Austrian 
Vienna he was the ruling spirit of the oppo- corps at Nachod and Skaiitz. In 1870 L 
sition to French imperialism. Stein liberal- commanded the right wing of the German 
ized the Prussian state, but at the same time advance; but he proved unequal to the task, 
fostered the dangerous myth of German and after Gravciotte was appointed governor- 
destiny and aggressive nationalism, not least general of Posen and Silesia, 
by founding the Moniunenta Germaniae (2) Charles Proteus (1865-1923), American 
Historica in 1815. Sec Lives by J. R. Seeley electrical engineer, born in Breslau, educated 
(1878), F. Schnabel (1931) and G. Ritter at the Technical High School, Berlin, 
(Stuttgart 1958). emigrated to America, discovered magnetic 

STEINBECK, John Ernest, .y/mMc (1902- ), hysteresis, a simple notation for calculating 
American novelist, born at Salinas, Califor- alternating current circuits, (fee. 
nia. Tortilla Flat (1935), his first novel of STEINTFIAL, lUyinmn, shtin'tahl 
repute, is a faithful picture of the shifting German philologist, born at Grdbzig in 
paisanos of California, foreshadowing the Anhalt, in 1850 became lecturer on Philology 
solidarity which characterizes his major at Berlin, and in 1863 extra-ordinary profes- 
work. The Grapes of Wrath (1939), a study sor. He wrote llie Origin of Language 
of the poor in the face of disaster and (1851), &c. 

threatened disintegration. His journalistic STEINWAY, Heiiiridi Engelhard, stU'-, orig. 
grasp of significant detail and pictorial Steinweg, -veiCH (1797-1871), German-born 
essence make this book a powerful pica for American piano-maker, established a piano- 
consideration of human values and common factory in Brunswick, but in 1850 transfened 
justice. It led, like Uncle Toni's Cabin, to the business to New York, leaving his son, 
much-needed reform, and won for Steinbeck Theodor, to carry on the German branch, 
the 1940 Pulitzer prize. His other works which the latter eventually handed over to 
include Of Mice and Men (1937) and The the Grotian family and joined his father in 
Moon is Down (1942), and the light-hearted America. 

and humorous Cannery Row (1945), The STENDHAL, pseud, of Marie Henri Beyle 
Wayward Bus (1942) and The Short Reipt of (1783-1842), French writer, born in Grenoble. 
Pippin IV (\951). See Writers in Crisis, by He was a soldier under Napoleon and served 
M. Geismar (1942). through the disastrous Russian campaign of 

STEINER, shttner, (1) Jakob (1796-1863), 1812. In 1821 he settled in Paris. After the 

German-Swiss geometrician, born at Utzen- revolution of 1830 he was appointed consul 
dorf, from 1834 was professor at Berlin, at Trieste and then at Civitavecchia. He 
pioneered ‘synthetic ’ geometry, particularly wrote biographies of Haydn (H14), Rossini 
the properties of geometrical constructions, (1824) and others, a history of Italian painting 
ranges and curves. His collected works were (1817), and the very popular novels for which 
edited by Weierstrass (Berlin 1881-82). he is best known, Le Rouge et le Noir (1831) 

(2) Rudolf (1861-1925), Austrian social and La Chartreuse de Parme {U39). Unap- 
philosopher, founder of ‘ anthroposophy % preciated in his own time, his works had 
born at Kraljevic, studied science and considerable vogue from 1880 onwards, when 
mathematics and edited Goethe’s scientific his influence on the later realists became felt 
papers at Weimar (1890-97) before coming See studies by MHia (1910), Green (1939), 
temporarily under the spell of Annie Besant Martineau (1945), Bardiche (1947). 
(q.v.) and the Theosophists. In 1912, Idle mtohiographical Lfe cf Henry Brulard, 
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trans. J. Stewart and C. J. G. Knight 

STENSEN, or Steenson or Sleno, Niels (1638- 
1686), Danish anatomist, geologist and 
theologian, born at Copenhagen; brought 
up a strict Lutheran, he settled in Florence, 
turned Catholic and became bishop and in 
1677 vicar-apostolic to North Germany. He 
was the first to point out the true origin of 
fossil animals (1669), explain the structure of 
the earth’s crust and differentiate between 
stratified and volcanic rocks. As a physician 
to the grand duke of Florence, he gained a 
considerable reputation, discovered Steno’s 
duct of the parotid gland and explained the 
function of the ovaries. 

STEPHAN, Heinrich von (1831-97), German 
administrator, was the chief promoter of the 
International Postal Union (1874). 
STEPHANUS BYZANTIUS, a Greek geo¬ 
graphical writer of the 5th century a.d., lived 
at Constantinople, wrote a geographical 
dictionary. 

STEPHEN, St, one of the seven chosen to 
manage the finance and alms of the early 
church. Tried by the Sanhedrim for blas¬ 
phemy, he was stoned to death—the first 
Christian martyr. 

STEPHEN, the name of ten popes, of whom 
the following are noteworthy: 

Stephen I, saint, martyr and pope (254- 
257), maintained against Cyprian that 
heretics baptized by heretics need not be 
rebaptized. 

Stephen 11 died two days after his 
election (752), and so often is not reckoned 
as a pope. 

Stephen H or III, pope (752-757), when 
Rome was threatened by the Lombards, 
turned to Pepin, king of the Franks, who 
forced the Lombards to withdraw, and gave 
the pope the exarchate of Ravenna, the real 
foundation of the temporal power. 

STEPHEN (1097?-il54), king of England, 
was the third son of Stephen, Count of Blois, 
by Adeia, daughter of William the Conqueror 
(q.v.). He was sent in 1114 to the court of 
his uncle, Henry I, received from him the 
countship of Mortain in Normandy, and 
acquired that of Boulogne by marriage. 
When Henry I resolved to settle the crown on 
his daughter Matilda or Maud, Empress of 
Germany, and afterw^ards wife of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Stephen with the rest swore 
fealty to her, but on Henry’s death (December 
1, 1135), he hurried over from Normandy, 
was enthusiastically received, and was 
cro\^med on the 22nd. He attempted to 
strengthen his position by the help of 
Fleming mercenaries, and he made more 
enemies than friends by the favours he heaped 
on some of the great lords. King David of 
Scotland invaded the north on Matilda’s 
behalf, was defeated near Northallerton 
(1138), but retained Cumberland. The first 
powerful enemy that the king made was 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, an illegitimate 
son of Henry I; next he arrayed against 
iumself the clergy, by his quarrel with the 
justiciar, Bishop Roger of Salisbury. The 
realm now fell into sheer anarchy; the barons 
plundered and burned at their pleasure. In 
1139 Matilda landed at Arundel, in 1141 


took Stephen prisoner at Lincoln, and was 
acknowledged queen, but her harshness and 
greed soon disgusted Englishmen. The men 
of London rose, and she fled to Winchester. 
In November 1141 Stephen regained his 
liberty, and 1142 saw him again in the 
ascendant. In 1148 Matilda finahy left 
England, but her son Henry (see Henry II) 
m 1153 crossed over to England, and forced 
Stephen to acknowledge him as his successor 
Stephen died at Dover, October 24, 1154. 

STEPHEN, the name of five kings of Hungary: 

Stephen I, Saint (c. 975-1038), first king of 
Hungary from 997 was baptized about 995, 
forrned Pannonia and Dacia, inhabited by 
semi-independent Magyar chiefs, into a 
regular kingdom, organized Christianity, and 
laid _ the foundation of many institutions 
surviving to this day. He received from 
Pope Sylvester III the title of ‘Apostolic 
King’, and was canonized in 1087. See 
B. Homan, Szent Istvdn (1938). 

STEPHEN (1533-86), king of Poland, uncle 
of Elizabeth Bathori (q.v.), succeeded to the 
throne in 1576. A born ruler and soldier, he 
won campaigns against Ivan the Terrible 
(1579-81), but his plans for Hungary’s 
liberation from Turkish rule were cut short 
by his early death. 

STEPHEN, (1) James (1758-1832), English 
lawyer, grandfather of (2) and (3), born at 
Poole, became a parliamentary-renorter, a 
colonial official at St Kitts in the West Indies, 
which_ experience turned him into a slavery 
abolitionist He married Wilberforce’s 
sister (1800), entered parliament (1808) and 
became colonial under-secretary. He was the 
author of The Slavery of the British West 
Indies (1824-30). 

(2) Sir James Fitzjames, 1st Eart. (1829- 
1894), British jurist, grandson of (1), bom 
at Kensington, was a legal member of the 
Viceregal Council (1869-72), professor of 
Common Law at the Inns of Court (1875-79) 
and a judge of the High Court (1879-91). 
Holding in the main a retributive theory of 
punishment, he wrote a standard History of 
the Criminal Law (1883) and was responsible 
for the Indian Evidence Act See Lives by 
his brother (3) and L. Radzinowicz (1958). 

(3) Sir Leslie (1832-1904), English critic, 
biographer, mountaineer and philosopher, 
brother of (2), born at Kensington, educated 
at Eton and King’s College, London, and at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he became 
fellow and tutor until reading the works of 
Mill, Kant and Comte made him openly 
reject Christianity, and he was (1875) obliged 
to give up his tutorship (1864) and relin¬ 
quished his orders. He later became presi¬ 
dent of Ethical Societies in London, greatly 
popularized the term ‘ agnostic ’ coined by 
Huxley in 1870, and published his collected 
addresses to these societies under the title 
Essays on Free Thinking and Flain Speaking 
(1873) and An AgnostiCs Apology (1893). 
A distinguished athlete, he once walked 
fifty miles to London in twelve hours and 
was president of the Alpine Club (1865-68). 
He became editor of the Cornhill'm 1871 and 
of the first 26 volumes of the new Dictionary 
of National Biography (1885-91), from 1890, 
conjointly with Sir Sidney Lee (q.v.). He 
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also wrote studies of Samuel Johnson (1878), 
Pope (1880), Swift (1882) and George Eliot 
(1902), The Science of Ethics (1882), whjch 
combined utilitarianisrn with a niodined 
evolutionary ethics, his edition ot J. R. 
Green’s Letters (1903) and his study on 
Hobbes (1904) are his principal philosophical 
works. He died of cancer. In 1905, the 
Leslie Stephen Lecturership at Cambridge 
was founded by his friends. His first wife 
was a daughter of Thackeray. His two 
daughters were Virginia V/oolf (q.y.) and 
Vanessa (see Clive Bell). See Lives by 
Maitland (1906) and Annan (1951). 
STEPHEN DUSHAN, (c. 1308-55), 

Serbia’s greatest tsar (1336-55), the subju¬ 
gator of Bulgaria, Macedonia and^Albania. 
STEPHENS (French Estieiwe or Etienne), a 
Provencal family renowned as printers. Sec 
works by Renouard (1843), Bernard (1856), 
Clement (1899), and Mark Pattison, Essays 
(1889). Its prominent members were: 

(1) Antoine (1592-1674), grandson of (4), 
printed in Paris. 

(2) Charles 0504-64), son of (3), took 
charge of his brother’s business in Paris 
when he withdrew to Geneva, and wrote 
and printed an encyclopaedic work Die- 
tionatium Historicurn ac Poeticiim (1553), 
Praediain Rusticum (1554), &c. 

(3) Henri (c. 1460-1520), established the 
business in Paris. 

(4) Henri (1528-98), son of (5), a classical 
scholar, travelled in Italy, England and the 
Netherlands collating MSS. In 1556 he set 
up a press in Geneva, and issued many 
ancient Greek authors, including sonic 
twenty ‘ first editions as also his own 
Greek dictionary (1572). He wrote also, in 
French, the semi-satirical Apo logic pour 
Merodote (1566). His son, Paul ^l 566—1627), 
continued the family printing business in Paris. 

(5) Robert (1503-59), son of (3), succeeded 
his father, and was in 1539 and 1540 appoin¬ 
ted printer to the king in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. He early became a Protestant, 
more than once got into difficulties with the 
university of Paris, and in 1550 retired to 
Geneva, where he printed several of Calvin’s 
works. A scholar as well as a printer, he 
published (1532) a famous Latin dictionary 
{Thesaurus Linguae Latinae'), His Latin New 
Testament (1523), Latin Bible (1528) and 
Greek New Testament (1550) deserve 
mention. He also printed classic authors 
and Latin grammars. 

STEPHENS, (1) Alexander Hamilton (1812- 
1883), American politician born near 
Crawfordsville, Ga., was admitted to the bar 
in 1834, and sat in congress 1843-59. He 
advocated the annexation of Texas in 1838, in 
1854 defended the Kansas-Ncbraska act, at 
first opposed secession, but in 1861 became 
Confederate vice-president. He sat in 
congress again 1874-83, in 1882 was elected 
governor of Georgia, and wrote War between 
the States (1867-70). See Life by R. von 
Abele (1946). 

(2) George (1813-95), English archaeo¬ 
logist, bom in Liverpool, and educated at 
University College London, settled at 
Stockholm in 1833, and became in 1855 
professor of English at Copenhagen. His 


great works are his Old Northern p, • 
Monuments {lS66-6i~S4')^ &c 

(3) James (1824-1901), Fenian 
born at Kilkenny, became an active 

Iho Young Ireland party. SlightrSE"^ 
at Ballingarry (1848), ho^Hid for lSree S 
in the mountains, and then escaoeil T 
France, In 1853 he journeyed over 
preparing for the Fenian conspiracy arJ.’ 
‘Head Centre’ he exercised an enCoK 
influence. He started the Irish 
urge armed rebellion, visited America S 

1864, was arrested in Dublin November li 

1865, but easily escaped. He found his vm 
to New York was deposed by the Fenian? 
and with the decline in his political imnor 
tance was allowed to return to Ireland in 

-HecollectmT 5 

Fenianism (1896). 

(4) James (1882-1950), Irish poet, bom 
and died at Dublin, came into notice witli 
Insurrections (1909), The Crock of Gold 
(1912, a story), followed by Songs from the 
Clay (1914), The Demi-Gods (1914), Reincar¬ 
nation (1917), Deirdre (1923), &c. 

(5) John Lloyd (1805-52), American 
traveller and archaeologist, born at Shrews¬ 
bury, N.J., wrote two books of Levant 
travel, and on the archaeology of Central 
America, where he was U.S. minister. 

(6) Joseph Rayner (1805-79), Scottish 
social reformer, born in Edintogb, was 
expelled from his Methodist ministry in 1834 
for supporting church disestablishment. He 
made himself a name as a factory reformer, 
opened three independent chapels at Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and took an active part in the 
anti-poor law demonstrations (1836-37) and 
the Chartist movement, to which, however, 
he refused actual membership. He was im¬ 
prisoned for his struggle for the Ten Hours 
Act (1847). See Life by G. J. Holyoake 
(1881), and G. D. H. Cole, Chartist Fortra 
(1941). 

STEPHENSON, (1) George (1781-1848), 
English inventor of the locomotive, son of a 
colliery engine-keeper, father of (2), was bom 
at Wylam near Newcastle, June 9. He rose 
to be fireman in a colliery, and contrived 
meanwhile to pay for a rudimentary education 
at night school In 1815 he invented, 
contemporaneously with Davy, a colliery 
safety-lamp, the ‘ Geordie for which he 
received a public testimonial of £1000. In 
1812 he had become engine-wright at Killing- 
worth Colliery, and here in 1814 he con¬ 
structed his first locomotive, ‘My Lord’, 
running 6 miles an hour, for the colliery 
tram-roads; his invention next year of the 
steam-blast made it an ultimate success. 
In 1821 Stephenson was appointed engineer 
for the construction of the Stockton and 
Darlington mineral railway (opened Sep¬ 
tember 27, 1825), and in 1826 for the Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester Railway, which, after 
inconceivable difficulties, was opened Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1830. The October before >ad 
seen the memorable competition of engines, 
resulting in the triumph of Stephensons 
‘ Rocket % running 30 miles an hour. Ij 
1834-37 he was engineer on the North 
Midland, York and North Midland, Man¬ 
chester and Leeds, Birmingham and Derby, 
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and Sheffield and Rotherham Railways; and 
during the railway mania his offices in 
London were crowded. In 1845 he visited 
Belgium and Spain. He died at his country- 
seat of Tapton near Chesterfield, August 12, 
1848. See Lives by Smiles (1873), Rowland 
ri954) and Rolt (1960). 

(2) Robert (1803-59), English engineer, 
son of (1), born at Willington Quay, was 
apprenticed to a coalviewer at Killingworth. 
In 1822 his father sent him for six months to 
Edinburgh University. In 1823 he assisted 
his father in surveying the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway; and after three years in 
Colombia, he became manager of his father’s 
locomotive engine-works at Newcastle. He 
attained independent fame by his Britannia 
Tubular Bridge (1850), those at Conway 
(1848) and Montreal (1859), the High Level 
Bridge at Newcastle (1849), the Border Bridge 
at Berwick (1850), &c. He was M.P. for 
many years from 1847 and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. See Smiles’s Life of 
George Stephenson (1857) and Lives of the 
Engineers, vol. v, and Jeaflreson’s Life of 
Robert Stephenson (1864); also book on 
George and Robert by L. T. C. Rolt (1960). 
STEPINAC, Aloysius (1898-1960), Yugoslav 
cardinal, primate of Hungary, born at Krasic 
near Zagreb, w'as imprisoned by Tito (1946- 
1951) for alleged war-time collaboration and 
with failing health, released, but lived the 
remainder of his life under house-arrest. 
STEPNYAK, ‘ Son of the Steppe nom de 
guerre of Sergius Mikhailovich Kravchinsky 
(1852-95), Russian revolutionary, was an 
artillery ofiScer, but becoming obnoxious to 
government as an apostle of freedom, he was 
arrested, and subsequently kept under such 
surveillance that he left Russia and settled 
(1876) in Geneva, and then (1885) in London. 
He was, however, held to be the assassin of 
General Mesent 2 :elf, head of the St Petersburg 
police (1878). He was run over by a train in 
a London suburb. Among his works were 
La Russia Sotteranea (Milan 1881; Eng. trans 
Underground Russia, 1883), studies of the 
Nihihst movement; Russia under the Tzars 
(trans. 1885); The Career of a Nihilist, a 
novel (1889). 

STERLING, John (1806-44), British writer, 
was bom at Karnes Castle, Bute, where his 
father, Edward SterUng (1773-1847), an ex- 
army officer, was farming, but later settled in 
London, and became a noted contributor to 
The Times, John went to Glasgow University 
and to Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself at the Union; he left without a 
degree in 1827, and soon was busy on the 
Athenaeum. Influenced by Coleridge, and 
liberal in sympathies, he nearly sailed on 
the expedition to Spain which ended in the 
execution at Mdlaga of his friend General 
Torrijos and his own cousin Boyd. He 
married in November 1830, but soon fell 
dangerously ill, and spent fifteen months in 
St Vincent. In 1833 he took orders, and 
served eight months as Julius Flare’s curate 
at Hurstmonceux. His health again giving 
way, he resigned. He contributed to 
Blackwood*s and the Westminster. In August 
1838 he founded the (later) Sterling Club, 
among whose members were Carlyle, Allan 
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Cunningham, G. C. Lewis, Malden, Mill, 
Milnes, Spedding, Tennyson, Thirlwail, 
W. H. Thompson and Venables. See Julius 
Hare’s edition of his Essays and Tales (1848) 
with a memoir, and Carlyle’s Life (1857). 
STERN, (1) Daniel. See Agoult. 

(2) Otto (1888- ), German-American 

physicist, born at Sohrau, was educated at 
Breslau and v/orked at Zurich, Frankfurt, 
Rostock and Hamburg, before becoming 
research professor of Physics at the Carnegie 
Technical Institute (1933). He worked on 
the quantum theory and the kinetic theory of 
gases; and, for his work on the magnetic 
moment of the proton and for his develop¬ 
ment of the molecular-ray method of studying 
atomic particles, he was awarded a Nobel 
prize (1943). 

STERNE, Laurence (1713-68), English novel¬ 
ist, was born at Clonmel, November 24, 
1713. His father, Roger, was an infantry 
ensign, and Laurence’s early youth was a 
struggle. In 1724, he was sent to Halifax 
Grammar School, and, seven years later, to 
Jesus College, Cambridge. In 1738, he was 
ordained, and appointed to the living of 
Sutton-on-the-Forest and made a prebendary 
of York, where his great-grandfather had 
been Archbishop. In 1741 he made his 
unsuccessful marriage with Elizabeth Lumley. 
Of their two daughters, Lydia alone lived. 
In 1759 he wrote the first two volumes of 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
first published at York, but published anew 
at London in 1760. The public welcomed it; 
and in April Dodsley brought out a second 
edition. This was followed by Sermons of the 
‘ Rev. Mr YorickIn January 1761, vols. 
Ill and IV of Tristram came out, Sterne 
having meanwhile moved to Coxwold, 
thenceforward his infrequent home. Between 
1761 and 1767 the rest of Tristram appeared; 
Sterne, whose health was now failing, 
spending much of the time in France and 
Italy. A Sentimental Journey through France 
and Italy appeared in 1768; and the author, 
attacked by pleurisy, died in London on 
March 18. Few writers of any age or 
country have displayed such mastery over 
every form of humour both in situation and 
in character, a humour at times coming near 
to that of his acknowledged master Cervantes. 
Yet it is impossible to overlook the imper¬ 
fections of his art, alike in conception and 
in execution. The wild eccentricity of his 
manner and arrangement—a deliberate and 
usually successful bid for laughter—was also 
the convenient cloak for what some, such as 
Goldsmith, might call a singularly slipshod 
literary style. His indecencies, less gross 
than those of Swift or Rabelais, are all too 
prurient. He was unscrupulous in his 
borrowings. His pathos too often takes the 
form of overstrained sentimentalism. Yet 
this very sentimentalism was also his strength. 
For Sterne’s great contribution to the 
development of the novel was to widen its 
scope and loosen its structure; and in his 
hands it became the channel for the utterance 
of the writer’s own sentiments. See his 
Letters from Yorick to Eliza (1775-79); also 
Lives by F. Fitzgerald (1896), Traill (1882), 
Sichel (4910), Lewis MelviUe (1911), Cross 
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(1929), editor of the Works (12 vols. 1904), 
who first printed his Journal to Eliza (Mrs 
Draper his ‘ Bramine ’ and inspirer), and his 
Letter Book (1925), and reprinted (1914) his 
Political Romance (1759). See Lives by i. 
Ferriar (1798), P. Stapfer (1870), H. D. 
Traill (1882) and Jeflerson (1954), and studies 
by W. Sichel (1910), L. P. Curtis (1929), J. B. 
Priestley, English Comic Characters (1925), 
and P. Quennell, Four Portraits (1945). 
STERNHOLD, Thomas (1500-49), joint- 
author of the English version of psalms 
formerly attached to the Prayer-book, was 
born near Blakeney in Gloucestershire, or, 
according to Fuller and Wood, in Hampshire. 
He was Groom of the Robes to Henry Vlll 
and Edward VL The first edition (undated) 
contains only nineteen psalms; the second 
(1549), thirty-seven. A third edition, by 
Whitchurch (1551), contains seven more by 
J. H. (John Hopkins) (d. 1570). The com¬ 
plete book of psalms, which appeared in 
1562, formed for nearly two centuries almost 
the whole hymnody of the Church of England 
and was known as the * Old Version ’ after 
the rival version of Tate and Brady appeared 
(1696). Forty psalms bore the name of 
Sternhold. See J. Julian’s Diet, of Hyinnology 
(n.e. 1907). 

STESICHORUS, -sik'- (c. 630-556 b.c.), 
greatest of the old Dorian lyric poets, was 
born at Elimera in Sicily, and died in Catania. 
Only some thirty short fragments of his 
works remain. 

STEUBEN, Frederic William Augustus, Baron, 
shtoy'ben (1730-94), German soldier in the 
American revolutionary army, born at 
Magdeburg, at fourteen served at the siege 
of Prague, and in 1762 was on the staff of 
Frederick the Great. While at Paris in 1777 
he was induced to go to America, and his 
services were joyfully accepted by congress 
and Washington. He was appointed 
inspector-general, prepared a manual ^ of 
tactics for the army, remodelled its organiza¬ 
tion, and improved its discipline. In 1780 
he received a command in Virginia, and took 
part in the siege of Yorktown. Congress in 
1790 voted him an annuity of 2400 dollars 
and land near Utica, N.Y. See Life by 
F. Kapp (1860). 

STEVENS, (1) Alfred (1818-75), English artist 
and sculptor, bom at Biandford, Dorset, 
studied in Italy and became assistant to 
Thorvaldsen (q.v.) in Rome, and returning 
home became teacher of architectural design 
at Somerset House, London (1845-47). 
During the next ten years he decorated and 
designed household furniture, fireplaces, 
porcelain, including plans for the dining-room 
and salon at Dorchester House, the mantel¬ 
piece of the forrner being preserved in the 
Tate Gallery. His portrait of Mrs Collman 
(1854) is in the National Gallery. From 1856 
he worked on the Wellington monument 
(completed after his death by John Tweed) 
and the mosaics under the dome of St Paul’s 
Cathedral. See study by H. Stannus (1891) 
and Life by K. R. Towndrow (1939). 

(2) Richard John Samuel (1757-1837), 
English organist and composer, born in 
London, composed harpsichord sonatas and 
glees, mostly to Shakespeare’s songs. 


STEVBSS(»^ 

(3) Thaddeus ( 1 792-1868), Americas state 
man, bom at Dan-ville, Vt., in 181fi 
as a lawyer at Gettysburg, Pa.?w 
or congress (1849-53), a RcpubUcai,®afc 
' ‘rial of Presidtnl 


the 


and chairman at 
Johnson (1868). 

(4) Wallace (1879-1955), American poet 
born m Reading, Pa., educated at Harvard 
practised journalism, law and then joined a 
Hanlord insurance company, of which 
became vice-president. For many years hi 
wrote impressionist and highly intellects 
verse relying for effect upon rhythmic an 
tonal imagery, but he was over forty whenhk 
first volume, Hammnium (1923), was pub¬ 
lished, followed by Ideas of Order 
OwFs Clover (1936), Man with the Blue GuUar 
(1937), &c. His Collected Poems {195^) won 
him his second National Book Award and he 
was Pulitzer prize-winner in 1955. See studies 
by R. Pack (1958) and R. Kermode(1960) 
STEVENSON, (1) Adki Ewing (190(L ) 
American Democrat politician and lawyer 
the grandson of another A. E. Stcvensoil 
(1835-1914) who was vice-president under 
Cleveland (1893-97). He was born in Los 
Angeles, ^ studied at Princeton, spent two 
years editing a family newspaper and then 
took up law practice in Chicago. From 1943 
he took part in several European missions 
for the State Department and from 1945 
served on the American delegations to the 
foundation conferences of the U.N.O. In 
1948 he was elected Governor of Illinois, 
where his administration wnis exceptional 
for cllicicncy and lack of corruption. He 
stood against Eisenhow'er as Democratic 
presidential candidate in 1952 and 1956, but 
each lime his urbane ‘ egg-headed ’ campaign 
speeches, published under the titles Call to 
Greatness (1954) and What I Think (1956), 
appealed more to America’s European aUies 
than to the American electorate. See his 
Friends and Enemies (1959) and Life by N. F. 
Busch (1952). 

(2) Robert (1772-1850), Scottish engineer, 
born at Glasgow, lost his father in infancy; 
and his motlier in 1786 married Thomas 
Smith, first engineer of the Lighthonse Board. 
Stevenson took, then, to engineering, and in 
1796 succeeded his step-father. During his 
forty-seven years’ tenure of office he planned 
or constructed twenty-three Scottish light¬ 
houses, employing the catoptric system of 
illumination, and his own invention of 
‘ intermittent ’ and ‘ flashing ’ lights. He also 
acted as a consulting engineer for roads, 
bridges, harbours, canals and railways. See 
Life by his son, David Stevenson (1878), 
Another son, Alan (1807-65), built the 
Skerryvore Lighthouse (1844). 

(3) Robert Louis Balfour (1850-94), 
Scottish author son of Thomas Stevenson, 
engineer to the Board of Northern Light¬ 
houses, was born in Edinburgh. At the 
University of Edinburgh he studied engineer¬ 
ing for a session (1867) with a view to the 
family calling, but transferred to law, becom¬ 
ing an advocate in 1875. His true bent 
however, was for letters. For the next ^ 
years he travelled chiefly in France. His 
Inland Voyage (1878) describes a canoe tour 
in Belgium and northern France, and ms 
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Travels with a donkey in the Cevennes a tour 
undertaken in the same year. In 1876 he was 
at Fontainebleau (which he made the subject 
of travel sketches), and it was at the neigh¬ 
bouring Barbizon that he met the divorcee, 
Fanny Osbourne, whom he followed to 
America and married in 1880. His return to 
Europe with his wife and stepson Lloyd 
Osbourne marked the beginning of a struggle 
against tuberculosis which his natural 
ffliety as a writer conceals. His wife and 
stepson have described the inconvenience and 
ennui experienced at make-shift homes— 
Davos, Pitlochry and elsewhere—but in those 
difficult circumstances he was ‘ making 
himself ’ not only as a writer of travel sketches 
but of essays and short stories which found 
their way into the magazines. Thrown Janets 
in the vernacular, his first venture in fiction, 
appeared in Cornhill Magazine (1881) and 
The Merry Men serially the following year, 
in which year also appeared The New Arabian 
Nights. Treasure Island, the perfect romantic 
thriller, brought him fame in 1883 and 
entered him on a course of romantic fiction 
which still endears him to youth and age alike. 
Kidnapped (1886) is probably the high water 
mark here if pure adventure is in question, 
but Catriona (1893), introducing the love 
element, has its passionate adherents. The 
Master of Ballantrae (1889) is a study in evil 
of a sort ndrtntroihmon in Scottish fiction, 
but here also are the wildest adventures. 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde is not a romance, 
but it further illustrates Stevenson’s meta¬ 
physical interest in evil. The Black Arrow 
(1888) shows declining powers, but Weir of 
Hermiston, though unfinished, is acclaimed 
his masterpiece and it may be, for the canvas 
is larger, the issues involved more serious and 
the touch as sure as ever in delineating the 
types of character he knew at first hand. St 
Ives (1898), with Quiller-Couch’s continua¬ 
tion, was televised as a serial by the B.B.C. 
Stevenson’s work as an essayist is seen at its 
best in Virginibus Puerisque (1881) and 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books (1882). If 
in these we sometimes see the ‘ sedulous ape ’ 
at work—Haziitt and Montaigne imitation 
particularly—he is always readable. The 
verse written in those years is another matter. 
Though A Child*s Garland of Verses (1885) is 
not poetry in the adult sense, it is one of the 
best recollections of childhood in verse. 
Underwoods (1887) illustrates the Scot’s 
predilection for preaching in prose or verse 
and is the poetry of the good talker rather 
than the singer and the tone is usually 
nostalgic. Only occasionally, as in The 
Woodman, does he touch on metaphysical 
problems, but vernacular poems such as A 
Loudon Sabbath .Morn subtly describe the 
Calvinism whose moorings he had dropped 
but which intrigued him to the end. In 1888 
Stevenson settled in Samoa and there with 
his devoted wife and stepson he passed the 
last five years of his life on his estate of 
Vailima, which gives its name to the incom¬ 
parable series of letters which he wrote 
chiefly to friends in this country. It was in 
no derogatory sense that Desmond Mac- 
Carthy called Stevenson ‘ a little master 
Nobody knew better than MacCarthy how 


much toil it takes to make a little master and 
how much delight he may convey to posterity. 
See Lives by G. Balfour (1901), S. Colvin 
(1924) and J. Steuart (1924); also studies by 

D. Daiches (1947), M. Elwin (1950), and 

E. N. Caldwell (1960); also Furnas’s Voyage 
to Windward (1950). 

(4) Williain (d. 1575), English scholar, 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1546, 
and became a fellow. He was probably the 
author of Gammer Gurtons Nedle (1575), 
sometimes attributed to John Still or John 
Bridges. 

STEVINUS, Simon (1548—1620), Flemish 
mathematician and physicist, born at Bruges, 
held offices under Prince Maurice of Orange. 
He wrote on fortification, book-keeping and 
decimals; and invented a system of sluices 
and a carriage propelled by sails. 

STEWART, House of, a Scottish family, from 
whom came the royal line of the Kings of 
Scotland, and, later, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, was descended from a Breton, Alan 
Fitzflaald (d. c. 1114), who received the lands 
of Oswestry in Shropshire from Henry 1. 
His elder son, William Fitzalan {c. 1105—60), 
was the ancestor of the Earls of Arundel. 
Members in chronological order were: 

(1) Walter (d. 1177), second son of the 
above, coming to Scotland, received from 
David I large possessions in Renfrewshire, 
Teviotdale, Lauderdale, &c., along with the 
hereditary dimity of Steward of Scotland, 
which gave his descendants the surname of 
Stewart, by some branches modified to 
Steuart or the French form Stuart. 

(2) Walter, grandson of (1), was also 
Justiciary of Scotland. 

(3) Alexander (1214-83), fourth Steward, 
was regent of Scotland in Alexander Ill’s 
minority and commanded at the battle of 
Largs (1263). From his second son’s 
marriage with the heiress of Bonkyl sprang 
the Stewarts of Darnley, Lennox and 
Aiibigny. 

(4) James (1243-1309), fifth Steward, was 
one of the six regents of Scotland after the 
death of Alexander III. 

(5) Walter (1293-1326), sixth Steward, 
did good service at Bannockburn, and 
defended Berwick against Edward II. His 
marriage in 1315 with Marjory, Bruce’s 
daughter, brought the crown of Scotland to 
his family. 

(6) Robert (1316-90), seventh Steward, son 
of (5), on the death of David II in 1371, 
ascended the throne as Robert II. He was 
twice married—first (1349) to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Adam Mure of Rowallan, 
and secondly (1355) to Euphemia, Countess 
of Moray, daughter of Hugh, Earl of Ross. 
Elizabeth Mure was related to him within the 
prohibited degrees, so in 1347 he had ob¬ 
tained a papal dispensation (only discovered 
in the Vatican in 1789) for the marriage, 
legitimizing the children already born. 

(7) John, Earl of Carrick (c. 1340-1406), 
eldest son of (6), succeeded him as Robert III. 

(8) Robert (c. 1349-1420), third son of (6), 
was in 1398 created Duke of Albany. 

(9) Alexander, Earl of Buchan (c. 1343- 
c. 1405), younger son of (6), and overlord of 
Badenocb, received the earldom on his 
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marriage (1382). His continued attacks on 
tbe bishopric of Moray earned him the title 
of the ‘ Wolf of Badenoch 

(10) John (c. 1381-1424), nephew of (9), 
leading a Scottish force, defeated the English 
at Bauge (1421). He became constable ol 
France but fell fighting at Verneuil. Between 
1371 and 1714, fourteen Stewarts sat upon 
the Scottish, and six of these also on the 
English, throne, and these, listed below, have 
separate entries: 

Robert II (1316-90) 

Robert III (c. 1340-1406) 

James I (1394-1437) 

James II (1430-60) 

James III (1451-88) 

James IV 0473-1513) 

James V (1512-42) 

Mary (1542-87) 

James VI and I (1566-1625) 

Charles I (1600^9) 

Charles II (1630-85) 

James VII and II (1633-1701) 

Mary (1662-94) 

Anne (1665-1714). 

(11) James Francis Edward (1688-1766),^ 
known as the ‘ Old Pretender only son ol 
James VII and II and his second wife, Mary 
of Modena, and father of (12), was born at 
St James’s Palace, June 10, by many falsely 
believed to have been introduced in a warm¬ 
ing-pan. Six months later, he was conveyed 
by his fugitive mother to St Germains, 
where, on his father’s death in 1701, he was 
proclaimed his successor. On an attempt 
(1708) to make a descent upon Scotland, the 
young * Chevalier de St George ’ was not 
allowed to land; after his return he served 
with the French in the Low Countries, 
distinguishing himself at Malplaquet. But 
in Mar’s ill-conducted rebellion, he landed at 
Peterhead (December 1715), only to sneak 
away six weeks afterwards from Montrose. 
France was now closed to him by the treaty 
of Utrecht, and almost all the rest of his life 
was passed at Rome, where he died, January 
1, 1766. In 1719 he had married Princess 
Clementina Sobicski (1702-35), who bore him 
two sons. See Lives by M. Haile (1907), 
Shield and Lang (1907) and A. and H. Tayler 
(1934). 

(12) Charles Edward Louis Philip Casimir 
(1720-88), known variously as the ‘ Young 
Pretender the ‘ Young Chevalier and 
‘ Bonny Prince Charlie elder son of (11), 
was bom in Rome, December 31, and educa¬ 
ted there and became the centre of Jacobite 
hopes. He first saw service at the siege of 
Gaeta (1734); fought bravely at Dettingcn 
(1743); and next year repaired to France, to 
head Marshal Saxe’s projected invasion of 
England. But the squadron which was to 
have convoyed the transports with 15,000 
troops to Kent fled before the British fleet; 
the transports themselves were scattered by a 
tempest; and for a year and a half Charles 
was kept hanging on in France, until at last, 
sailing from Nantes, he landed with seven 
followers at Eriska in the Hebrides on July 23, 
1745, and on August 19 raised his father’s 
standard in Glenfinnan. The clansmen 
flocked in; on September 17 Edinburgh 
surrendered, though the castle held out; and 


Charles kept court at Holyrood, the r.i, 
of his ancestors. There followed 
over Sir John Cope at Preston^ns 
tember 21), and on November 1 he leftT' 

London at the head of 6500 men hTL i 
Carlisle and advanced as far as D«bv 
Londoners became alarmed, especiallv S’ 
the cream of the British army wL enea^e^ 
on the continent. Eventually the Duk^ nf 
Cumberland was dispatched against 
insurgents. Charles meanwhile had 
unwillingly argued into a withdrawal bv hk 
commanders and the Highlanders turned 
back, winning one last victory against 
government forces at Falkirk, January 17 
1746, before suITering a crushing defeat at 
the hands of Cumberland s troops at CuUoden 
Moor, April 16. The rising was ruthlessly 
suppressed by the duke, who earned the 
name ‘ Butcher Cumberland % and Charles 
was hunted in the highlands and islands for 
five months with a price of £30,000 on his 
head, but no one betrayed him. He was 
helped by Flora MacDonald (q.y.) when he 
crossed from Benbecula to Portree in June 
1746, disguised as ‘ Betty Burke’, her maid 
Ho landed in Brittany, September 29, and 
was given hospitality at the French court 
until the peace of Aix-La-Chapelle (1748) 
caused his forcible expulsion from France, 
although he spent a while at Avignon until 
the English found out and protested, and 
afterwards lived secretly in Paris widi his 
mistress, Clementina Walkinshaw. He made 
two or three secret visits to London between 
1750 and 1760, even declaring himself a 
Protestant. He assumed the title of Charles 
III of Great Britain and retired to Florence, 
where he married in 1772 the Countess of 
Albany (q.v.), but the marriage was later 
dissolved. His natural daughter, Charlotte 
(1753-89) by his mistress Walkinshaw, he had 
created Duchess of Albany. He died in 
Rome, January 31, was buried at Frascati, 
later at St Peter’s. See Lives by A. C. Ewald 
(1875), A. Lang (1903), W. D. Norrie 
(1903-04), Wilkinson (1932), Dumont-Wilden 
(1934), H. Tayler (1945) and under Mac¬ 
Donald, Flora. 

(13) Henry Benedict Maria Clement, Duke 
of York (1725-1807), Scottish cardinal, 
brother of (12), was born in Rome. After 
the failure of the ’45 he became in 1747 a 
cardinal and priest, and in 1761 Bishop of 
Frascati. He enjoyed, through the favour of 
the French court, the revenues of two rich 
abbeys, as well as a Spanish pension. The 
French Revolution stripped him of ^ 
fortune, and he had to take refuge in Venice 
for three years. In 1800 George III granted 
him a pension of £4000; he died, the last of 
the Stuarts, July 13, 1807. The crown-jewels, 
carried off by James II, were bequeathed by 
him to George IV, then Prince of Wal^, 
who in 1819 gave fifty guineas towards 
Canova’s monument in St Peter’s to ‘ James 
HI, Charles HI, and Henry IX See H. M. 
Vaughan, Last of the Royal Stuarts (1906); 
and Lives by A. Shield (1908) and B. Pother* 
gill (1958). 

Next to the exiled Stuarts came the descen¬ 
dants of Henrietta (q.v.), Charles I’s youngest 
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daueliter, who in 1661 was married to the of Galloway (from a brother of the fifth High 

Duke of Orleans. From this marriage sprang Steward), the Lords Blantyre, the Stewarts 

Anne-Mary (1669-1728), who married Victor of Fort-Stewart, and the Stewarts of Grand- 

Ladens, Duke of Savoy and king of tully (from the fourth High Steward; the 

^rdinia; their son Charles Emmanuel HI last baronet died in 1890). 

/170 1-73) king of Sardinia; his son, Victor See, besides works cited in the articles on 
Amadeus’ III (1726-96), king of Sardinia; the several Stewart sovereigns and in Mar- 

bis son Victor Emmanuel I (1759-1824), shah’s Genealogisfs Guide (new ed. 1903), 

king of Sardinia; his daughter, Mary (1792- Stewart genealogies, &c., by Symson (1712), 

1S401 who married Francis, Duke of Modena; Hay of Drumboote (1722), Duncan Stewart 

their son Ferdinand (1821-49), who married (1739), Noble (1795), Andrew Stuart of 

Flizabeth of Austria; and their daughter, Castlemilk (1798), A. G. Stuart (Castle- 

Maria Teresa (1849-1919), who in 1868 Stewart branch, 1854), Sir W. Fraser (Grand- 

married Prince (from 1913 to 1918 king) tully branch, 1868), W. A. Lindsay (1888); 

Louis of Bavaria, and whom, as ‘ Mary III William Townend, Descendants of the Stuarts 
and IV’, the ‘ Legitimist Jacobites ’ of 1891 (1858); the Marchesa Campana de Cavelli, 

nut forward as the ‘representative of the Les Dernier s Stuarts ilZlV)', books by P.M. 
Roval House of these realms Rupert, her Thornton (1890), Gibb and Skelton (1890), 
son (b May 18, 1869), was ninth in descent F. W. Head (1901), J. J. Foster (1902), 
from Charles I; he represented Bavaria at S. Cowan (1908), T. F. Henderson (1914); 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, June M. Stewart and J. Balfour, Scottish Family 
1897 and in 1914 took command of a Histories (1930), and Study of the Kings hy 
German army group in France. Tlie branch J. P. Kenyon (1958). 
of the family which the Act of Settlement 

(1701) called to the throne on the death of STEWART, (1) Alexander Tiimey (1803-76), 
Anne were the descendants of the Electress American merchant, born near Belfast, wto 
Sophia of Hanover granddaughter of James acquired great wealth in America in the retail 
VI and I by her mother the Princess Elizabeth store business. His body was stolen in 1878, 
(n V.) Electress Palatine and Queen of and restored to his widow three years after 
Bohemia. By that act the above-mentioned on payment of $20,000 through a lawyer- 
descendants of Henrietta of Orleans were (2) Balfour (1828-87), Scottish physicist, 
excluded, and also the Roman Catholic born at Edinburgh, studied at St Andrews 
descendants of the Princess Elizabeth’s sons, and Edinburgh, and became assistant to 
Queen Elizabeth 11 is 26th in descent from Forbes at Edinburgh and afterwards director 
Walter Fitzalan, 20th from Robert II and of Kew Observatory (1859), and professor of 
12th from James VI and I. Physics at Owens College, Manchester (1870). 

He made his first reputation by his work on 
Arabella (1575-1615), was the daughter radiant heat (1858), and was one of the 
of the Earl of Lennox, Darnley’s younger founders of spectrum-analysis and wrote 
brother, and so a great-great-granddaughter valuable papers on terrestrial magnetism and 
of Henry VII, a third cousin to Queen sun-spots. 

Elizabeth, and a first cousin to James VI and I. (3) Sir Charles. See Castlereagh. 

At twenty-seven she was suspected of having (4) Dugald (1753-1828), Scottish philo- 
a lover in the boy William Seymour, who had sopher, son of Matthew Stewart the mathe- 
Tudor blood in his veins; but on James’s matician (1717-85), bom November 22 at 
accession (1603) she was restored to favour, Edinburgh, studied there and under Reid at 
only, however, to contract a secret marriage Glasgow, became assistant in Mathematics 
in 1610 with him. Both were imprisoned, at Edinburgh under his father (1775) and 
and both escaped—Seymour successfully to joint-professor in 1775. He succeeded 
Ostend, but she was retaken, and died, insane, Ferguson to the chair of Moral Philosophy 
in the Tower. See Lives by E. Cooper (1866), (1785-1810) and in 1806 was awarded a Whig 

M. E. Bradley (1889), M. Lefuse (1913), B. C. sinepure. A disciple of the * common sense ’ 
Hardy (1913). philosophy of Reid, which attempted to halt 

the extreme empirical scepticism of Berkeley 
The cadets of the house of Stewart are: and Hume, he systematized the doctrines of 
(1) descendants of Robert II; (2) descendants the Scottish school and allowed psycho- 
of natural sons of his descendants; (3) logical considerations their full share in a 
descendants of natural sons of Stewart kings; philosophy of mind, no longer subordinated 
and (4) legitimate branches of the Stewarts to merely logical, metaphysical or ethical 
before their accession to the throne. To the inquiries. See his Elements of the Philosophy 
first belong the Stuarts of Castle-Stewart, of the Human Mind (Vol. I, 1792; Vols. II 
descended from Robert, Duke of Albany, and III, 1814-17), Outlines of Moral Philo- 
Robert II’s third son, through the Lords sophy (1793), Philosophical Essays (1810), 
Avondale and Ochiltree. They received the Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers 
titles of Lord Stuart of Castle-Stewart in the (1828) and his Life and edition of Adam 
peerage of Ireland (1619), Viscount Castle- Smith’s works (1811-12). From 1809 he 
Stewart (1793), and Earl (1809). To the resided at Kinneil House, Bo’ness, and died 
second class belong the Stuart Earls of in Edinburgh, June 11, 1828, a leading 
Traquair (1633-1861), descended from a representative of the Scottish school. See 
natural son of James Stewart, Earl of Veitch’s Life in Sir W, Hamilton’s edition 
Buchan. To the third class belong the Regent of his works (1854-58), and J, McCosh, 
Moray, the Marquis of Bute, and the Shaw- Scottish Philosophy (1874). - . 

Stewarts; and to the fourth belong the Earls (5) Frances Teresa, Duchess of Richmono 
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and Lennox (1647-1702), the granddaughter 
of Lord Blantyre, was appointed maid of 
honour to Catherine of Braganza. Des¬ 
cribed by Pepys as ‘ the greatest beauty’ he 
ever saw in his life, her charms made a deep 
impression on the susceptible Charles Ji. 
Despite contemporary whispers to the 
contrary, she resisted his proposals: although 
consenting to pose as the effigy of Britannia 
on the coinage. In 1667 ‘la belle Stewart ’ 
married the oafish 3rd Duke of Richmond, 
and fled the Court. In later years she was 
restored to the King’s favour. Sec inter alia 
works by Bryant (1931) and Grammont 
(1903). 

STEYN, Martinus Tlieunis, stayn (1857-1916), 
South African statesman, born in Winburg, 
Orange Free State, of which he was president 
(from 1896), joined the Transvaal in the 
war (1899-1902). He promoted the Union 
of 1910, but later encouraged Boer extrem¬ 
ists and their rebellion of 1914. His son, 
Colin Fraser (1887-1959), mediated between 
Generals Botha and dc Wot, and was 
minister of justice in the Smuts government 
(1939-45) and of Labour (1945-48). 
STOTER, Adalbert (1805-68), Austrian 
novelist and painter, born at Oberplan, 
Bohemia, studied at Vienna and as private 
tutor to various aristocratic families had 
several unhappy lovc-aftairs. Deeply dis¬ 
turbed by the revolution of 1848, he settled 
in Linz and became an official in the ministry 
of education. Unhappiness and illness 
terminated in suicide. His work has only in 
recent times been properly appreciated. His 
humanism, his love of traditional values, his 
belief in the greatness of life pervade the 
Bildungroman, Der Nachsonnuer (1857), 
Witiko (1865" 67), a heroic talc set in 12th- 
century Bohemia, and the short stories 


luc Wlie Ot . 

Alaric invaded Northern Italy W 
signally defeated by Stilicho at 
(403) and Verona. When Radagaism ^ 
head of 200,000 to 400,000 Go?hs 
the country as far as Florence (406) sS? 
routed the invaders and saved the 
empire a second time. Next Vandals S 
and Suevi invaded Gaul; Stilicho'sp^^ 
alliance with Alanc against them yfasS: 
preted as treachery and he was credited^ 
aiming at the imperial dignity. A W 
army mutinied, and Stilicho fled to RweSm 
where he was murdered, August 23 4(\s 
Three months later Alaric was at the 
Romo. ^ 


STILL, William Grant (1893- ), American 

negro composer, born in Woodville, 
sippi, worked as an arranger of populal 
music and played in theatre and mgk-cliii 
orchestras whilst studying under Varese His 
music shows the influence of this work and 
of racial and European styles. It includes 
two operas. Blue Steel and Troubled Island 
and two symphonies, the second of which is 
a study of the modern American negro 
STILLING. See Jung (2). ' 

STILL!NGFLEET, (1) Benjamin (1702-71] 
English author and botanist, grandson of (2)’ 
born in Norfolk, studied at Trinity College 
Cambridge, published essays on music and 
the art of conversation, but is best known for 
his preface ‘ Observation on Grasses’ to Ids 
own translation (1759) from the Latin of 
six of Linnaeus’s botanical essays, those 
introducing the latter’s system to Britain. 
The term ‘ blue stocking ’ originated from 
those he habitually wore at the fashionable, 
mixed ‘evening assemblies without card 
playing ’ at Mrs Vcscy’s of Bath, to which lie 
contributed erudite conversation. 


Der Condor (1840), Feldblurnen (1841) and (2) Edward (1635-99), English divine, 


Der Hochwald (1842). He was also a 
considerable painter of city views. See also 
Studien (1844-50) and Bmte Steine (1853), 
complete works, ed. A. Sauer (1901-28), 
study by A. von Grotraan (1926), and Lives 
by E. Blackall (1948) and K. Steffen (1955). 
STIGAND (d. 1072), English ecclesiastic, was 
made his chaplain by Edward the Confessor, 
Bishop of Elmham (1044), Bishop of Win¬ 
chester (1047), and, uncanonically. Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury (1052). On the death 
of Harold, whom, possibly, he had crowned, 
Stigand supported Edgar Atheling. Hence 
he was deprived by William I, whom he had 
helped to crown, of Canterbury and Win¬ 
chester (1070), and he died a prisoner at 
Winchester. 

STILICHO, Flavius, stiVi^kd (c. a.d. 359-408), 
Roman general, by blood a Vandal, was sent 
as ambassador to Persia in 384, and rewarded 
with the hand of Serena, niece of tlie Emperor 
Theodosius. In 394 he departed from 
Constantinople for Rome in charge of the 
youthful Honorius, placed him on the throne 
of the western empire, and administered in 
his name the affairs of state. On the death 
of Theodosius (394) Stilicho’s rival, Rufinus, 
instigated Alaric to invade Greece. Stilicho 
marched against Alaric, blocked him up in 
the Peloponnesus, but permitted him to 
escape with captives and booty, In 398 his 


grandfather of (1), born at Cranborne in 
Dorset, became m 1653 fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, later vicar of Sutton, 
Bedfordshire. His Irenicum (1659) endeav¬ 
oured to provide a compromise for the 
divided church. His Origines Sacrae (1662) 
and Rational Account of the Grounds of tk 
Protestant Religion (1664), defending the 
Church of England’s breach with Rome, led 
to preferment. He became chaplain to 
Charles H, dean of St Paul’s (1678) and after 
the deposition of James H Dishop of Wor¬ 
cester. In three letters or pamphlets (1656- 
1697) he defended the doctrine of the Trinity 
against the consequences of what he under¬ 
stood to be Locke’s denial of substance in the 
latter’s Essay, thus forcing Locke to make 
himself much clearer in the expression of 
his revolutionary empirical doctrines. But 
Locke merely denied that one can have a 
genuine idea of ‘ pure substance in general’ 
and give it a significant content. See Life by 
R. Bentley, prefaced to the collected works 
(1710). 

STILWELL, Joseph, nicknamed ‘Vinegar 
Joe’ (1883-1946), American soldier, 
born in Florida, graduated at West Point ra 
1904, and rose to Lt.-Col. in the first World 
War. An authority on Chinese life and an 
expert Chinese speaker, he was military 
attachd to the U.S. Embassy in Peking from 
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1932 to 1939. In 1941 he became U.S. 
military representative in China and in 1942 
commander of the 5th and 6th Chinese 
Armies in Burma. In the Burma counter¬ 
offensive in 1943 he was commanding 
general of the U.S. Forces in China, Burma 
and India, but was recalled to America 
following a dispute with Chiang Kai-shek. 
Ste The Stilweil Papers (posthumous, 1949). 
STINFALICO. See Marcello. 

STIRLING, (1) James Hutctilson (1820-1909), 
Scottish idealist philosopher, born at Glas¬ 
gow, studied both arts and medicine at 
Glasgow and philosophy at Heidelberg. His 
Secret of Hegel (1865) introduced that 
philosopher’s system into Britain and was a 
masterly exposition despite the unkind 
critic’s remark that the secret had been well 
kept. He also wrote a Complete Textbook to 
Kant (1881) and three attacks, one on 
Sir William Hamilton; being the Philosophy 
of Perception (1865), another on Huxley’s 
biology, entitled As Regards Protoplasm 
(1869), a third on Darwinianism (1894). He 
delivered the first Gifford lectures at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1890. See Life by his daughter, 
A. H. Stirling (1912), and J. H. Muirhead, 
The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon 
Philosophy (1931). 

(2) Mary Aim, nie Kehl (1816-95), English 
actress, bom in Mayfair, London, was 
educated in France, made her debut in 1833, 
and played till 1886, her finest parts ‘ Peg 
Woffington ’ and the Nurse in Romeo arid 
Juliet. She married early the Drury Lane 
stage-manager, Edward Stirling, and in 1894 
Sir Charles Hutton Gregory. 

(3) William Alexander, 1st Earl of (c. 1567- 
1640), minor Scottish poet, bom at Menstrie 
House, Alva, studied at Glasgow and Leyden 
and travelled in France, Spain and Italy. 
Knighted by 1609, in 1613 he was attached 
to the household of Prince Charles; in 1614 
was made master of requests for Scotland, 
and published part i of his huge poem 
Doomesday (part ii 1637). He received in 
1621 the grant of ‘Nova Scotia’—a vast 
tract in N. America soon rendered valueless 
by French expansion; in 1631 he was made 
sole printer of King James’s version of the 
Psalms. From 1626 till his death he was the 
(unpopular) secretary of state for Scotland; 
and in 1627-31 he was also made keeper of 
the Signet, a commissioner of Exchequer, 
and a judge of the Court of Session. In 1630 
he was created Viscount and in 1633 Earl of 
Stirling, in 1639 also Earl of Dovan, but he 
died insolvent in London. His tragedies— 
Darius (1603), Croesus (1604), The Alexan- 
draean Tragedy (1605), Julius Caesar (1607)— 
are of French Senecan type; their quatrains 
are ^aceful. The songs, sonnets, elegies, 
madrigals of Aurora (1604) are marred by 
conceits, yet show fancy and ingenuity. 
See Kastner and Charlton’s edition of his 
poems (1921-29); Memorials by Rogers 
(1877). 

STIRLING-MAXWELL, Sir William, Bart. 
(1818-78), Scottish historian and art critic, 
born in Glasgow, added the name of Maxwell 
to his own on succeeding to the estates of his 
uncle. Sir John Maxwell, in 1866. He 
travelled in Italj^ and Spain, was the first 


British collector to buy Spanish paintings of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, and wrote 
Annals of the Artists of Spain (1848), Cloister 
Life of Charles V (1852), Velazquez (1855), &c. 
His second wife (1877) was the Hon. Mrs 
Norton (q.v.). 

STIRNER, Max, pseud, of Kaspar Schmidt 
(1806-56), German anarchistic writer, who 
w'as born at Bayreuth, and taught in a girls’ 
school in Berlin, wrote Der Einziger und das 
Eigentum (1845, trans. 1912). See works by 
R. Engert (1921) and H. Schultheiss (1932). 

STITNY, Thomas (c. 1325—1404), a Bohemian 
philosophical writer, a predecessor of Hnss. 

STOBAEUS, Johannes ffl. A.p. 500), Greek 
anthologist, bom at Stobi in Macedonia, 
compiled about a.d. 500 an anthology from 
500 Greek poets and prose-writers. It has 
preserved fragments from many lost w'orks. 

STOCKNIAR, Christian Friedrich, Baron 
(1787-1863), German diplomat, born of 
Swedish descent at Coburg, became physi¬ 
cian and adviser to Prince Leopold (q.v.) 
of Coburg, the husband first of the Princess 
Charlotte and then king of the Belgians. 
He was made a baron in 1831. In 1836 he 
became the mentor of Prince Albert, and was 
the trusted friend of the young queen of 
England. As Coburg’s representative at the 
Diet in 1848 he supported Prussia’s claim to 
leadership of the German nation. See his 
Denkwiirdigkeiten (Eng. trans. Notahilia, 
1872), Juste, Le Baron Stockmar (1873), and 
Sir T. Martin, Monographs (1923). 

STOCKTON, (1) Francis ^chard (1834-1902), 
American humorist and engraver, bom at 
Philadelphia, became assistant-editor of St 
Nicholas. He first attracted notice by his 
stories for children, but is best known as 
author of Rudder Grange (1879). Later 
works are The Lady, or the Tiger? (1884), The 
Squirrel Inn (1891), Pomona's Travels (1894), 
Mrs Cliff's Yacht (1896), The Great Stone of 
Sardis (1897), The Girl at Cobhurst (1898), <&c. 

(2) Robert Field (1795-1866), American 
naval officer, conquered California with 
Fremont (1846-47) and organized a govern¬ 
ment. 

STODDARD, Richard Henry (1825-1903), 
American poet, was bom at Hingham, 
Massachusetts. His poems include Songs in 
Summer (1857), The King's Bell (1862), The 
Book of the East (1867), Lion's Cub (1891). 
Under the Evening Lamp (1893) and Recol¬ 
lections (1903) contain literary studies. His 
wife, Elizabeth Drew, nie Barstow (1823- 

1902) , was also a novelist and poet. 

STODDART, Thomas Tod (1810-80), Scottish 

angler poet, lived at Kelso from 1836. His 
Death-Wake, or Lunacy (1830), was reprinted 
in 1895, with an introduction by Andrew 
Lang, and his Songs of the Seasons (2nd ed. 
1881) contains an autobiography. 

STO;^R, Bram, properly Abraham (1847- 
1912), Irish writer, born in Dublin, educated 
at Trinity College there, studied law and 
science, partnered Henry Irving in running 
the Lyceum Theatre from 1878 and wrote, 
among other books, the classic horror-tale 
Dracula (1897) and Personal Reminiscences 
of Henry Irving (1906). 

STOKES, (1) Sir George Gabriel, Bart. (1819- 

1903) , British mathematidan and physidst, 
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born at Skrccn, Sligo, graduated in 1841 as 1861. He calculated an aunroxiroa 4 
senior wrangler from Pembroke College, for the charge of an electron 
Cambridge, and in 1849 became Lucasian STOPES, Marie Carmichael nsVin 
professor of Mathematics. In 1851 he was English pioneer advocate of birth ^ 
made fellow, and in 1854-85 was secretary, siiifragcttc, and palaeontolocist 
of the Royal Society, in 1885-92 president. Dorking, Surrey, studied at’ ttw 
I n 1887-92 he was Conservative M.P. for College, London, and at Munich 
Cambridge University, in 1889 was created a became the first female science 
baronet. He first used spectroscopy as a Manchester, specializing in fossil 
means of determining the chemical cpraposi- coal-mining. In 1907 she lectureHt 4 
tions of the sun and stars, published a and with Professor Sakurai wrote a kVv 
valuable paper on diffraction (1849), identi- the Japanese plays (1913). Alarmed? m 
fied X-rays as electromagnetic waves pro- unscientific manner in which men and 
duced by sudden obstruction of cathode rays embark upon married life, after theunh • 
and formulated the law which bears his nanic, ness of her first marriage she wrote a mT?’ 
in terms of a formula for the force opposing of books on the subject, of which 
a small sphere in its passage through a Lm'e (1918), in which birth-control km 
viscous fluid. See his Memoir (1907). tioned, caused a storm of controver^v S 

(2) Whillcy (1830-1909), Irish Jurist, son her second husband, Humphrey Verd™ n 
of William Stokes, regiiis professor of (1878-1949), the aircraft manufacture? of 
Medicine at Dublin, studied law at Trinity founded the first birth control clinic in 
College, Dublin, went to India in 1862, and London in 1921. Her seventy books 
was in 1879 president of the Indian law- include studies of the sex cycle, a plav n 
commission and draughtsman of the law and Ostriches (1923), and poetry. She was 
criminal codes. He wrote many legal works of the Royal Society of Literature of iT 
and edited Irish and other Celtic texts. Llnnaean and Geological Sochtipc 

STOKESLEY, John (14757-1539), English president of the Society for cSnictw! 
divine, born at Collywcslon, Northampton- Birth Control and Racial Progress 
shire, bishop of London, was chaplain to STORAGE, sto-rah'chay, h) Anna 
Henry YlII and wrote in favour of the (1766-1817), English singer and actressTf 
divorce (1531). He condemned .Tohn Frith Italian descent, sister of (2), sang at Florence 
(q.v.) and other protestants, but opposed the and La Scala, Milan, and in London She 

translation of the Bible into English and was the original Susanna in Mozart’s fee 

was in opposition to Cromwell. di Figaro, in Vienna (1786) and oartnerol 

STOKOWSKI, Leopold, sto-kofskie (1882- John Braham (q.v.) on the continent 

), American conductor of Polish origin, (2) Stephen (1763-96), English composer 
born in London, studied at the Royal College of The Ifaunted Tower (1789) and otheroperas 
of Music there and built up an international brother of (1), was bom in London of Italian 
reputation as conductor of the Philadelphia parentage, and died there. 

Symphony Orchestra (1914-36) and the New STORM, Theodor Woldsen (1817-88), German 
York Philharmonic (1946-50). He appeared poet and tale-writer, born at Husum in 
with Deanna Durbin in the film A hundred Schleswig-Holstein, was a magistrate and 
Men and a Girl (1937) and in Walt Disney’s judge (1864-80), wrote one volume of poems 
Fantasia (1940). ^ (1857) and a number of tales, characterized 

STOLBERG, (1) Christian, Count of (1748- by a vivid, often eerie descriptive power as 
1821), German poet, one of the Gottingen in the Schimmelreiter; and always with a 
poet bandj born at Hamburg, was in the North German background. See Ms 
public service of Holstein 1777-1800. Besides correspondence with Keller (1904) and Lives 
writing poems, he translated Sophocles. by G. Storm (1912), P. Schiitze (1925). and 

(2) E^ricdrich Leopold, Count of (1750-1819), study by F. Stuckert (1940). 


Italian descent, sis er of (2), sang at Florence 
and La Scala, Milan, and in London She 
was the original Susanna in Mozart’s Nom 
di Figaro, in Vienna (1786) and partnered 
John Braham (q.v.) on the continent 
(2) Stephen (1763-96), English composer 
of The Haunted Tower (1789) and otheroperas 
brother of (1), was bom in London of Italian 
parentage, and died there. 


York Philharmonic (1946-50). He appeared poet and tale-writer, born at Husum in 
with Deanna Durbin in the film A hundred Schleswig-Holstein, was a magistrate and 
Men and a Girl (1937) and in Walt Disney’s judge (1864-80), wrote one volume of poems 
Fantasia {1940). ^ (1857) and a number of tales, characterized 

STOLBERG, (1) Christian, Count of (1748- by a vivid, often eerie descriptive power as 
1821), German poet, one of the Gottingen in the Schimmelreiter] and always with a 
poet bandj born at Hamburg, was in the North German background. See Ms 
public service of Holstein 1777-1800. Besides correspondence with Keller (1904) and Lives 
writing poems, he translated Sophocles. by G. Storm (1912), P. Schiitze (1925). and 

(2) E^ricdrich Leopold, Count of (1750-1819), study by F. Stuckert (1940). 

German poet, brother of (1), also of the STORMER, Carl Fredrik Miilertz (1874- 

j xt ___;___i 


Gottingen school, was in the Danish service 1957), Norwegian mathematician and geo- 
1789-1800. Then turning Catholic, he physicist, was educated at Oslo and became 
published a history of Christianity. He professor there (1903). He carried ouf 
produced poems, dramas, translations from research on cosmic rays and discovered the 
the Greek, &c. See works by Menge (1862), ‘ forbidden ’ directions lying within the 

Hennes (1876), Janssen (3rd ed. 1882) and Stormer cone. He gave his name to the unit 
Keiper (1893). of momentum at which a particle can circle 

STONE, (1) Lucy (1818-93), American femi- around the equator, 
nist, born in Massachusetts, became active STORR, Raul (1771-1844), English goldsmith, 
c. 1847 in anti-slavery and suffragist move- began his career in partnership with William 
ments, and founded (1855) the Woman's Frisbee in 1792, establishing his firm in Dean 
Journal She married (1855) Henry Brown Street, Soho, in 1807. He produced much 
Blackwell, the abolitionist domestic silver and monumental work from 


(2) Nicholas, the elder (1586-1647), English 
mason and architect, carried out designs of 
Inigo Jones (q.v.) and completed the tombs 
of Bodley and Donne. His sons, Nicholas, 
John and Henry, were also sculptors. 
STONEY, George Johnstone (1826-1911), 
Irish mathematical physicist, became profes¬ 
sor of Natural Philosophy at Queen’s 
College (1852), and was elected F.R.S. in 


the designs of John Flaxman (q.v.) for the 
royal collection at Windsor Castle. See 
study by Fenzer (1954). 

STORY, (1) John (I5I07-71), English jurist, 
first regius professor of Civil Law (1544) at 
Oxford, opposed the Act of Uniformity 
(1548) and went into exile at Louvain, whence 
he returned during Mary’s reign to become a 
persecutor of Protestants and proctor at 
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Cranmer’s trial (1555). Pardoned by 
Elizabeth, he soon fell foul of the authorities 
again, fled to Spain but was kidnapped and 
executed at Tyburn. 

(2) Joseph (1779-1845), American jurist, 
father of (3), born at Marblehead, Mass., 
graduated at Harvard in 1798, was admitted 
S the bar in 1801, elected to the state legis¬ 
lature in 1805, and became a leader of the 
Republican (Democratic) party. In 1808 he 
entered congress, in 1811-45 was a justice of 
the Supreme Court, and also from 1829 law 
professor at Harvard. His works include 
Commentaries on the Constitution of the U.S. 
(1833), The Conflict of Laws (1834), and 
Equity Jurisprudence (1835-36). See Life by 
his son (1851), who also edited his Miscel¬ 
laneous Writings (1851). 

(3) WlUlam Wetmore (1819-95), American 
poet and sculptor, son of (2), was born at 
Salem, Mass., and was admitted to the bar, 
but went to Italy (1848) and became a 
sculptor as well as a poet. His writings 
include Eoems (1847-56-86), Roba di Roma 
(1862), Castle of St Angelo (1877), He and She 
(1883), Fiametta (1885), Excursions (1891) 
and A Poefs Portfolio (1894). See Life by 
Henry James (1903). 

STORY-MASKELYNE. See Maskelyne (2). 
STOSS, or Stozz, Yeit, shtos (1447-1533), 
German woodcarver and sculptor, born 
probably in Nuremburg. Except for a 
period in 1486 when he w^orked in the church 
of St Sebald in Nuremberg, he was from 1477 
to 1496 in Cracow, where he carved the high 
altar of the Marienkirche. He returned to 
Nuremberg, and for the next thirty years 
worked in various churches there, including 
St Lorenz’s, where is his Annunciation. 
Despite the great size of many of his works, 
they all show great delicacy of sculpture. 
See German monographs by H. Wilm (1935) 
and E. Lutze (1938). 

STOTHARD, Thomas (1755-1834), English 
painter and engraver, born in London, was 
apprenticed to a pattern-drawer. A series 
of designs for the Town and Country Magazine 
was followed by illustrations for Bell’s Poets 
and the Ncvelisfs Library. His earliest 
pictures exhibited at the Academy were The 
Holy Family and Ajax defending the Body of 
Patroclus. In 1794 he became R.A. and in 
1813 Academy librarian. Some 3000 of his 
designs were engraved, including those to 
Boydell’s Shakespeare, The PilgrinTs Progress, 
Robinson Crusoe and Rogers’s Poems. His 
Canterbury Pilgrims and Flitch of Bacon are 
well known by engravings. See Life (1851) 
by Mrs Bray (q.v.), widow of his son, Charles 
Alfred Stotharii (1786-1821), antiquarian 
draughtsman; and another by A. C. Coxhead 
(1907). 

STOUT, George Frederick (1860-1944), Eng¬ 
lish philosopher apd psychologist, bom at 
South Shields, studied at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, was elected fellow (1884) and 
after lecturing at Cambridge, where his 
students included Moore and Russell, 
at Aberdeen and Oxford, was appointed 
professor of Logic and Metaphysics at St 
Andrews (1903-36), and was a distinguished 
editor of the philosophical journal Mind 
(1891-1920). His Analytic Psychology 


ranks high among the classic contributions 
to the philosophy of mind. Manual of 
Psychology {n99) was long the English text¬ 
book. His Gifford Lectures (1919-21) 
became the basis of his formidable treatment 
oi the problems of perception, in which 
psychological considerations weighed heavilv 
and which ultimately tended, towards idealistic 
metaphysics. The first volume. Mind and 
appeared in 1931 and was somewhat 
clarified by God and Nature (1952). This 
also contains a memoir by J. A. Passmore. 
See also his collected Studies in Philosophy and 
^^Pf^P^^Sy (1930). He was elected F.B.A. 
m 1903. 


STOW, (1) David (1793-1864), Scottish 
pioneer of co-education, born at Paisley, 
founder of Glasgow Normal school, advoca¬ 
ted the mixing of the sexes and the abolition 
corporal punishment in schools. 

(2) John (1525-1605), English chronicler, 
was^ a tailor in Comhill, but about his 
fortieth year devoted himself to antiquarian 
pursuits. His principal works, which, for his 
tune, are accurate and business-like, are his 
Summary of English Chronicles (1565); 
Animh, or a General Chronicle of England 
(1580); and the noted Survey of London and 
Westminster (1598), an account of their 
history, antiquities, and government for six 
centuries. Stow also assisted in the continua¬ 
tion of Holinshed’s Chronicle, Speght’s 
Chaucer, &c- See the Survey, ed. Kungsford 
(1908), and Everyman edition (1955). 
STOWE, Harriet Elizabeth Beecher (1811-96), 
American novelist, daughter of Lyman 
Beecher (q.v.), born at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
was brought up_ with puritanical strictness 
and joined her sister Catherine (q.v.) at her 
seminary at Hartford. In 1836 she married 
the Rev. C. E. Stowe, a theological professor 
at Lane Seminary, with whom she settled at 
.Brunswick, Maine. She became famous 
through her Uncle Tonfs Cabin (1852), which 
immediately focused anti-slavery sentiment 
in the North. Her second anti-slavery novel, 
Bred (1856), had a record sale in England, 
but she lost her English popularity with Lady 
Byron Vindicated (1870), although the charges 
made therein against Byron were later proven. 
Her best books deal with New England life, 
such as The Ministers Wooing (1859), Old 
Town Folks (1869), &c. See Life by F. Wilson 
(1941). 


STOWELL, William Scott, 1st Baron (1745- 
1836), English judge, eldest brother of Lord 
Eldon (q.v.), bom at Heyworth, went up to 
Corpus, Oxford, in 1761, was a college tutor 
1765-77, and in 1780 was called to the bar. 


In 1788 he was made a Judge and privy- 
councillor, and knighted. Both as an 


ecclesiastical and admiralty judge he won 
high distinction, and he was the highest 
English authority on the law of nations- He 
sat for Oxford 1801-21, when he was made 


Baron Stowell; in 1828 he retired. See Lives 
by Surtees (1846), E. S. Roscoe (1916). 

STRABO (c, 60 B-C.-post a.d. 21), Greek 
geographer, born at Amasia in Pontus, was 
of Greek descent on the mother’s side. 


Strabo means ‘ squint-eyed *. He seems to 
have spent his life in travel and study, was at 
Corinth in 29 b.c., ascended the Nile In 24, 
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seems to have been settled at Romo after 
A.D. 14, and died sometime after a.d. 21. Of 
Strabo’s great historical work in forty-seven 
books—from the fifth a continuation to his 
own time of Polybius—we have only a few 
fragments; but his Geographica in seventeen 
books has come down to us almost complete. 
It is a work of great value in those parts 
especially which record the results of his own 
extensive observation. He makes copious 
use of his predecessors, Eratosthenes, 
Polybius, Aristotle, Thucydides, and many 
writers now lost to us, but he depreciates 
Herodotus and quotes few Roman writers. 

STRACHAN, Douglas, strawn (1875-1950), 
Scottish artist, born in Aberdeen, after being 
political cartoonist for the Manchester 
Chronicle (1895-97) and a portrait painter in 
London, found his true medium in stained 
glass work. His first great opportunity was 
the window group which Britain contributed 
to the Palace of Peace at The Hague. He 
designed the windows for the shrine of the 
Scottish National War Memorial. Other 
examples of his work may be seen in King’s 
College Chapel, Aberdeen, the University 
Chapel, Glasgow, and the church of St 
Thomas, Winchclsea. As an artist Strachan 
never wholly identified himself with any 
movement. His work glows with rich colour 
schemes and his subjects are treated with 
originality and imagination. 

STRACHEY, stray-chi, (1) CEvclyn) John St 
Loe (1901- ), English Labour politician, 
educated at Eton and Magdalen College, 
Oxford, was Labour M.P. from 1929 until 
1931, when he resigned from the Labour 
Party and gave his support to extremist 
political organizations. Ho served in the 
R.A.F. during World War T1 and in 1945 
became Labour under-secretary for air. His 
controversial period as minister of food 
(1946-50) included the food crisis (1947), the 
unpopular prolongation of rationing, and the 
abortive Tanganyika groimd-nuts and Gam¬ 
bia egg schemes (1947-49). As secretary of 
state for war (1950-51) he had to contend 
with the Korean war and the Communist 
insurrection in Malaya. His numerous 
political books include The Menace of 
Fascism (1933), The Theory and Practice of 
Socialism (1936), Contemporary Capitalism 
(1956), &c. 

(2) (Giles) Lytton (1880-1932), English 
biographer, was born in London. Educated 
at Cambridge, he began his writing career as a 
critic with Landmarks in French Literature 
(1912), which shows clearly his afiinilies with 
Sainte-Beuve and his francophile sympathies. 
Eminent Victorians (1918) was a literary 
bombshell, constituting, as it did, a vigorous, 
impertinent challenge to Victorian smug 
self-assurance. The irony, the mordant wit, 
the ruthless pin-pointing of foible that was 
his method of evoking character, the entire 
battery of his gifts brought into action to 
demolish stuffed legendary figures, all 
combined to make this book a turning-point 
in the art of biography. After him, pedestrian 
accumulation of fact (the product of con¬ 
scientious hacks) could no longer be the 
accepted thing. Through S trachey, biography 
had become a literary genre. He followed 


up his success with Queen Victoria (1921, 

Books and Characters (1922) 

Essex (1928), Portraits I 
and Characters and 


ts in Miniature (193n 
Commentaries 


Appreciation of his generosity and cathS 
of taste has restored Strachey’s repiiS? 
which after his death suffered belittlS' 
See studies by M. Beerbohm ( 1943 ) 
Scott-James (1955) and C. R. Sanders ( 195 ^* 
(r^54) ^^oomsbury Group 

STRADELLA, Alessandro (c. 1645-81) Italian 
composer, born in Naples (or Venice) Hk 
San Giovanni Battista influenced Purcell and 
Scarlatti. Legend has it that he eloped from 
Venice to Turin with the mistress of one of 
the Contarini, who sent assassins to murder 
him. He was wounded, but recovered Or 
as some say, his would-bc murderers found 
him conducting one of his oratorios, and 
touched by the music, allowed him to escape’ 
Ho was, however, eventually murdered in 
Genoa. He did not compose Pieth, Signore 
His legend has furnished the story for operas 
and Marion Crawford used it for his novel 
Stradel/a (1 909). 

STRADIVARI, or Stradivarius, Antonio 
(c. 1644-1737), famous Italian violin-maker 
of Cremona, pupil of Niccolo Amati (qv) 
experimented with the design of string instm- 
nicnts and^ perfected the Cremona type of 
violin. His two sons, of two marriages 
Francesco (1671-1743) and Omobono (1679- 
1742), assisted him. Estimates suggest that 
he made over a thousand violins, violas and 
violoncellos in the years 1666-1737. See 
monographs by H. Pethcrick (1900) and 
W. H., A. F. and A. E. Mill (1909). 

STRAFFORD, Thomas Wentworth, 1st Earl of 
(1593-1641), English statesman, was born in 
London, April 13, of a Yorkshire family with 
royal connections, studied at St John’s 
College, Cambridge; in 1611 was knighted 
and married; and having travelled in France 
and Italy, in 1614 became member for 
Yorkshire, and succeeded his father in the 
baronetcy. In 1615 he was appointed custos 
rotulorum for the West Riding, a post from 
which Buckingham sought two years later 
to oust him. During James Ts reign he was 
a generally silent member in three brief 
parliaments, and a frequent attendant at the 
Court of Star-chamber. His first wife, a 
daughter of the Earl of Cumberland, died in 
1622, and in 1625 he married a daughter of 
Lord Clare. Conscious of his own abilities, 
with no great belief in parliamentary wisdom, 
loyal in his devotion to crown and church, 
an eager advocate of domestic reforms, 
Wentworth in Charles’s first parliament 
(1625) acted with the Opposition; from the 
second he was excluded by his appointment 
to be sheriff of Yorkshire. In July of that 
year (1626) he was curtly dismissed from the 
keepership of the rolls, and for refusing to 
pay the forced loan was imprisoned. So in 
the third parliament (1628) he headed the 
onslaught on the king’s ministers. From its 
meeting in March until May he was the 
leader of the Lower House; on July 7 the 
Petition of Right, superseding a similar 
measure of his own, became law; and on the 
22nd he was created Baron Wentworth, in 
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December Viscount Wentworth and President 
of the North. As such at York he set himself 
to strengthen government with an efficient 
militia and ample revenue, and to ‘ comply 
with that public and common protection 
which good kings afford their good people 
Towards these ends he used on occasion 
high-handed methods, w'hich embroiled him, 
however, chiefly with the gentry. His second 
wife died in 1631, leaving a son, William, 
second Earl of Strafford (1626-95, died s.p.), 
and two daughters; and within a year he 
married privately the daughter of Sir George 
Rhodes. In January 1632 he w'as appointed 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, but it was not till 
July 1633 that he landed at Dublin. He 
straightway proceeded to coerce Ireland into 
a state of obedience and well-being, intro¬ 
ducing the flax industry, reducing piracy and 
reconstituting the army. The aim of his 
policy (he and Laud called it ‘ Thorough ’) 
was to make his master ‘ the most absolute 
prince in Christendom Not till 1639 did 
Wentworth become the king’s principal 
adviser, when he was made Earl of Strafford 
and lord-lieutenant of Ireland (January 
1640). In May 1640 he offered to lead an 
Irish army against Scotland. It was too late. 
The rebellion, provoked in Scotland by 
Charles’s unwisdom, was spreading to 
England; and Pym and his followers judged 
rightly that Strafford was the one obstacle to 
their triumph. Strafford was impeached and 
lodged in the Tower. In the great trial by his 
peers, which opened in Westminster Hall on 
March 22, 1641, he defended himself wdth a 
fortitude, patience and ability that moved 
and alarmed his accusers. The twenty-eight 
charges amounted at most to ‘ cumulative 
treason the gravest of them, his having 
counselled the king that ‘ he had an army in 
Ireland which he could employ to reduce this 
kingdom ’ (query England or Scotland), was 
supported by only one witness, his personal 
enemy, Vane. Despairing of a conviction 
by the Lords, the ‘ inflexibles ’ dropped the 
impeachment for a bill of attainder. It 
passed a third reading in both Houses; on 
May 10 it received the royal assent; and 
Strafford was executed on Tower Hill, 
May 12, 1641: he is buried at Wentworth- 
Woodhouse. See Knowler’s edition of his 
Letters and Correspondence (1739), with the 
short Life by Sir George Radcliffe (q.v.); and 
Lives by W. A. H. C. Gardner (1931), C. V. 
Wedgwood (1935) and Lord Birkenhead 
(1938), and study by H. F. Kearney (1959). 
STRANG, WiUiam (1859-1921), Scottish 
painter and illustrator, bom at Dumbarton, 
studied at the Slade under Legros and lived 
all his life in London. His etchings are real¬ 
istic, but his book illustrations are strongly 
imaginative. In painting, he was influenced 
sometimes by the Venetian colourists and 
sometimes, as in Bank Holiday (1912), by 
Manet. His son Ian (1886-1952) was also a 
well-known etcher and engraver. 

STRANGE, orig. Strang, Sir Robert (1721-92), 
Scottish line-engraver, was bom at Kirkwall, 
July 14, 1721. He fought on the Stewart side 
at Prestonpans, Falkirk and Culloden, and in 
1747 married a Jacobite, Isabella Lumisden. 
He studied in Paris and settled in London 


(1750). He had a European reputation as a 
historical line-engraver, in opposition to the 
stippling of his rival, Bartolozzi (q.v.). 
On a second visit to the Continent (1760-65) 
he w'as made a member of the Academies of 
Rome, Paris, Florence, Bologna and Parma. 
He was eventually president of the Academy 
and was knighted by George HI (1787). See 
his Life by Dennistoun (1855) and that by 
Woodward prefixed to Twenty Masterpieces 
of Strange (1874). 

S/TRANGFORD, (i) George Augustus 
Frederick Percy Sydney Smythe, 7th Viscount 
(1818-57), English politician, brother of (3), 
was one of Disraeli’s ‘ New England ’ party. 
He was member for Canterbury (1841-52), 
but after 1846 abstained from debate. In 
1852, he fought what is said to have been the 
last duel in England. He wrote articles for 
the press and Historic Fancies (1844). 

(2) Percy Clinton Sydney Smythe, 6tli 
Viscount (J 780-18 55), English politician, 
succeeded in 1801. He was secretary of 
legation at Lisbon, and ambassador to 
Portugal, Sweden, Turkey and Russia. He 
was made Baron Penshurst in 1825. His 
smooth translation of the Rimas of Camoens 
was published in 1803. 

(3) Percy Ellen Frederick Wililam Smythe, 
8th Viscount (1826-69), English philologist, 
brother of (1), bom at St Petersburg, educated 
at Harrow and Merton College, Oxford, 
entered the diplomatic service, early acquired 
an unexampled command of eastern lan¬ 
guages, and was Oriental secretary during the 
Crimean war. In 1857 he succeeded as 
eighth and last viscount, thereafter lived 
mostly in London, immersed in philological 
studies, but wrote little more than a few 
brilliant Saturday, Pall Mall and Quarterly 
articles. His Selected Writings (1869) and 
his Letters and Papers (1878) were published 
by his widow. See family history by E. B. de 
Fonblanque (1877). 

STRAP AROLA, Giovae Francesco, -rd'- 
(d. c. 1557), Italian ‘novelist’, bom at 
Caravaggio, published in 1550-54 PiacevoU 
nottU a collection of seventy-four stories in 
the style of the Decameron. See Eng. trans. 
by W. G. Waters (1894). 

STRATFORD, John de (d. 1348), English 
statesman and divine, was bishop of Win¬ 
chester (1323). He was closely connected 
with the deposition of Edward II and was 
chancellor and principal adviser to Edward 
III for ten years. He was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1333. 

STRATFORD DE RADCLIFFE, Stratford 
Canning, 1st Viscount (1786-1880), English 
diplomat, bom in London, was educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. In 

1807 he became precis-writer to his cousin, 
George Canning, at the Foreign Office; in 

1808 first secretary to the Constantinople 
embassy; and in 1810 minister-plenipoten¬ 
tiary. His duty was to counteract French 
influence at the Porte, and he negotiated the 
treaty of Bucharest (1812) between Russia 
and Turkey. He was minister in Switzerland 
1814-17, commissioner at the Vienna 
Congress of 1815, minister to the United 
States 1819-23. In 1824 he was sent on a 
mission to Vienna and St Petersburg, and in 
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1825 went to Constantinople as ambassador, 
where he mediated on behalf of Greek 
independence, but his efforts were frustrated 
by the battle of Navarino (1827). He 
resigned in 1828, and was made G.C.B.; in 
1831 he was again sent to Constantinople 
to delimit Greece. When in 1833, after a 
mission to Portugal, he was gazetted ambas¬ 
sador to St Petersburg the tsar declined to 
receive him. During the intervals in his 
diplomatic career he sat in parliament. As 
ambassador at Constantinople 1842-58 he 
built up that extraordinary influence which 
gained him the name of the ‘ Great Elchi *. 
He induced the sultan to inaugurate reforms. 
His peace efforts failed owing to the obstinacy 
of Nicholas and the weakness of Lord 
Aberdeen’s government. His alleged respon¬ 
sibility for the Crimean War rests on his 
known determination not to accept Russian 
protectorate over the Orthodox Christians, 
and his clear realization that if this could be 
prevented in no other way, then it was 
necessary to prepare for war. Created a 
viscount in 1852, he returned home in 1858, 
and in 1869 was made K.G. See Lives by 
S. Lane-Poole (1888), E. F. Malcolm-Smith 
(1933), and H. W. V. Temperley, The Crimea 
(1936). 

STRATHCONA, Donald Alexander Smith, 
1 st Baron (1820-1914), Canadian statesman, 
born at Forres, emigrated to Canada and 
rose from clerk (1838) to governor (1889) of 
the Hudson’s Bay Coy. Chief promoter of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway (completed 
1885), fehe became high commissioner for 
Canada in London 1896, and a peer in 1897. 
See Life by B. Willson (1915), O. D. Stetton, 
The Railway Builders (1916), and J. McAvity, 
Lord Strathcona'^s Horse (1947). 

STRATHNAIRN, Hugh Rose, 1st Baron 
(1801-85), British soldier, son of the diplo¬ 
matist Sir George Rose, was born at Berlin. 
Military attache to the Turkish army in 1840, 
he was consul-general for Syria 1841-48, 
secretary to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and 
chargd d'affaires at Constantinople in 1852- 
1854. On the arrival of Menshikoff in 1853, 
he precipitated a crisis by sending for the 
British fleet He was commissioner at 
French headquarters during the Crimean 
war. Sent to India in 1857, he virtually 
reconquered Central India. In 1860 he 
succeeded Lord Clyde as commander-in-chief 
in India, held the same post in Ireland 1865- 
1870, and was made a peer in 1866, a field- 
marshal in 1877. See Sir O. T. Burne’s 
Clyde and Strathnairn (1891). 

STRATTON, Charles Sherwood (1838-83), 
‘ General Tom Thumb *, a dwarf 31 inches 
high, was born at Bridgeport, Conn. 

STRATTON-PORTER. See Porter (7). 

STRAUS, Oskar, shtrows (1870-1954), Aust¬ 
rian composer, born in Vienna but from 1939 
a naturalized French citizen. A pupil of 
Bruch, he is best-known for his many operettas 
and comic operas, such as Waltz Dream 
(1907) and The Chocolate Soldier (1908, from 
Shaw’s Arms and the Man). He was the 
composer of the music for the film La Ronde. 
See Life by Grun (1955). 

STRAUSS, shtrows^ ( 1 ) David Friedrich 
(1808-74), German theologian, born at 


Ludwigsburg in Wiirttemberg, studied fn. 
church at Tfibingen, where in 1832 heberaS^ 
repetent m the theological seminary, leS! 
also_ on philosophy m the universitv® 
disciple of Hegel. Tn his Leben Jes7{m^ 
trans. by George Eliot, 1846) he soulkt^ 
prove the gospel history to be a collSn If 
myths, and by an analytical dissectiLof eacT! 
separate narrative to detect a nucleurnf 
historical truth free from every tracp nf 
supematuralism. The book marks an epoch 
in New Testament criticism and raised n 
storm of controversy. Strauss, disiSssed 
from his post at Tubingen, in 1839 was called 
to be professor ,of Dogmatics and Chinch 
Histo^ at Zurich; but the appointment 
provoked such opposition that it Ld to be 
dropped,_ His second great work followed 
Die chnsthche Glaiibenslehre, a review nf 
Christian dogma (1840-41). A new Life fr 
Jesus, composed for the German JPeople fl864* 
trans,. 1865), attempts to reconstruct a 
positive life of Christ. In Der alte und der 
neue Glauhe (I 872 ) Strauss endeavours to 
prove that Christianity as a system of 
religious belief is dead, and that a new faith 
must be built up out of art and the scientific 
knowledge of nature. He also wrote several 
biographies, notably that of Ulrich von 
Hutten (trans. 1874) and lectures on Voltaire 
(1870). He separated from his wife the 
opera-singer Agnese Schebest (1813-70) 
See Life by Zeller (trans. 1874), and works bv 
Hausrath (1878), Eck, Harrdus and Ziegler 
(1909), and an appreciation of his critical 
work by A. Schweitzer in The Quest of the 
Historical Jestts (1910). 

, ( 2 ) Johann, ‘ the elder ’ (1804-49), Viennese 
violinist and conductor, as were his sons 
Eduard (1835-1916) and Josef (1827-70), 
founded with Lanner (in whose quartet he 
played for a while) the Viennese Waltz 
tradition, a development from Schubert. He 
toured extensively in Europe with his own 
orchestra, played during Queen Victoria’s 
coronation festivities (1838) in London, 
composed the Radetzky March (1848) in 
honour of the general, and numerous 
waltzes including the Lorelei and the Lonau- 
lieder, but was eclipsed by his son ( 3 ). 

(3) Johann, ‘the younger’ (1825-99), 
Viennese violinist, conductor and composer, 
born October 25, son of ( 2 ), who made him 
take up law, began to flout his father’s wishes 
from 1844 when he appeared as a young 
conductor and composer of promise. He 
toured with his own orchestra and appeared 
in London in 1869 and visited the United 
States in 1872. His waltzes, which number 
over 400, are more full-blooded, more 
melodious and tasteful than his father’s, and 
although they often seem to be written i)urely 
for the violin, Strauss showed in his intro¬ 
duction to Wine, Women and Song (1869) 
and in Ferpetuum Mobile that the art of 
orchestration was not by any means beyond 
him. The best known include that symbol of 
romantic Vienna, The Blue Danube, Artisfs 
Life (both 1867), Tales from the Vienna Woods 
(1868), Voices of Spring (1882) and The 
Emperor (1888). He also wrote a number of 
operettas, including Die Fledermam (1874) 
and A Night in Venice (1883). He died in 
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Vienna June 3, 1899. See study by H, E. 
Jacob (1940)- 

(4) Richard (1864-1949), German com¬ 
poser, son of the first horn player in the court 
opera in Munich, where he was bom. He 
began to compose at the age of six, and his 
first publications date from his eleventh year. 
In 1882 he entered Munich University, but 
began musical studies in Berlin in the 
following year, and shortly afterwards 
became assistant conductor to von Billow at 
Meiningen. There he was converted from 
the school of Brahms, under whose influence 
his early compositions had been written, to 
that of Wagner and Liszt, composing his first 
symphonic poems and succeeding to von 
Billow in 1885. After a period (1886-89) as 
assistant conductor at the Munich opera he 
moved to Weimar, and was invited by Cosima 
Wagner to conduct at Bayreuth in 1891. His 
first opera, Guntram, was produced at 
Weimar in 1894 and in the same year Strauss 
became conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Salome, his opera up on a German 
translation of Oscar Wilde’s play, produced in 
1905, led to his concentration upon opera, 
and Elektra (1909) began the collaboration 
with the dramatic poet Hugo von Hofmann¬ 
sthal which produced much of Strauss’ best 
work for the theatre, including the popular 
Der Rosenkavalier (1911) and Ariadne auf 
Naxos (1912). After Hofmannsthal’s death 
in 1929, the composer’s work with Stefan 
Zweig upon Die schweigsartie Frau led him 
into difficulties with the Nazi government, 
which had previously appointed him presi¬ 
dent of the Reichsmusikkammer, a post which 
he resigned; his commanding position at 
the head of Gernian musical life protected 
him from serious political persecution, and, 
active to the end of his life, he worked on two 


a strange integration. Tbe Hans Andersen 
opera. The Nightingale (1914), was followed 
by the wartmie, ‘shoe-string’ entertainments 
which^ could be played in a small space and 
with improvised props, Renard (1917) and 
The Soldier s Tale (1918), which aptly illus- 
tmte Stravinsky’s adaptability and explain 
the many offers (always refused) to write film 
music. Stravinsky, essentially an experi¬ 
menter, seeking a valid tradition on which he 
could build, then plunged headlong into 
neo-classicism. The ballets Pulcinella (1920) 
based on Pergolesi, Appolo Musagetes (1928) 
The Card Game (1937), Orpheus (1948) and 
the austere Agon (1957) exemplify this trend, 
no less than the opera oratorio Oedipus Rex 
(1927) based on a Jean Cocteau version but 
translated into Latin for greater dignity 
and the magnificent choral Symphony of 
Psalms (1930) ‘composed to the glory of 
God Other characteristic and outstanding 
works include the Symphonies of Wind 
Instruments, dedicated to Debussy (1921) the 
Symphony in C major (1940), the opera 
The Rakers Progress (1951), for which Auden 
helped to write the libretto and the serial- 
music, In Memoriam Dylan Thomas (1954) 
for voice, string quartet and four trombones. 
In 1939, he was Charles Eliot Norton 
professor of Poetry at Harvard and in 1954 
was awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society, See his Chronicles of 
My Life (1936) and Musical Poetics, and 
studies, ed. M. Armitage (N.Y. 1946), E. W. 
White (1947), ed. E. Corle (N.Y. 1949), 
M. Lederman (ed.), Stravinsky in the Theatre 
(1951), Life by R. Vlad (trans. 1960), and 
Conversations, I. Stravinsky and R. Craft 
(1959). His son, Sviatoslav Soulima (1910- 
), was also pianist, composer and 
teacher. 


operas with Josef Gregor. After the com¬ 
pletion of Capriccio, his final opera, he ended 
his career with a series of small-scale orches¬ 
tral works. See Life by W. S. Mann (1954), 
and studies by E. Newman (1908), E. Blom 
(1930), T. Armstrong (1931). 

STRAVINSKY, Igor Fedorovich, -vin'- 
(1882- ), Russian composer, born be¬ 

tween Oranienbaum and St Petersburg, June 
17, studied law but soon turned to musical 
composition under Rimsky-Korsakov, whose 
influence pervades his first symphony in E 
flat (1907). But it was with the Diaghilev 
ballet that Stravinsky leapt to fame with the 
glittering and enchanting music for The 
Firebird (J.9\Q) despite the ballerina Pavlova’s 
refusal to dance in such ‘ nonsense A 
second ballet, Petrushka (1911), consolidated 
his international reputation. Originally it 
was intended as a purely orchestral piece, 
characterized by harmonic warfare between 
solo pianoforte and the orchestra, but on 
Diaghilev’s suggestion Stravinsky made it 
into a ballet of a puppet drama set in the 
bustle of a Russian fairground. His master¬ 
ful handling of the eternal triangle theme has 
had a ^ greater influence on modem music 
than his deliberately violent, chaotic musical 
portrayal of the primitive The Rite of Spring 
(1913), which infringes every canon of 
harmony and commits every possible 
rhythmic eccentricity, yet somehow achieves 


STRAWSON, Peter Frederick (1919- ), 
English philosopher, fellow of University 
College, Oxford, applied Wittgensteinian 
doctrines in his standard work. Introduction 
to Logical Theory (1952), in which he demon¬ 
strated the impossibility of justifying induc¬ 
tion and in which he ably defended ‘ informal ’ 
logic against Quine and Russell, whose 
theory of description, with its trichotomy of 
true, false and meaningless he attacked in an 
article in Mind (1950) ‘ On Referring 
showing that whereas a sentence could be 
meaningless or significant, only a statement 
could be classified as true or false. His 
Individuals (1959) tackles the conceptual 
problems involved in these the fundamentals 
of human thought. 

STREET, George Edmund (1824-81), British 
architect, born at Woodford, Essex; an 
assistant of Sir George Gilbert Scott (q.v.), 
he ^ restored Christ Church in Dublin, 
designed the London Law Courts, and wrote 
Architecture of N. Italy (1855) and Gothic 
Architecture in Spain (1865; new ed. 1914). 
See Memoirs by his son (1888), by G. G. 
King (1917). 

STREICHER, Julius, strlgu'er (1885-1946), 
German journalist and politician, bom in 
Bavaria. He was associated with Hitler in 
the early days of the National Socialist 
party, taking part in the 1923 putsch. A 
ruthless persecutor of the Jews, he incited 
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anti-Semitism through the newspaper Der (1884-86), collections of short storie«? u 
Stiirmer, which he founded and edited, and led to his recall to Sweden (1884) to t 

of which copies were widely displayed in trial for alleged blasphemy. He next f 

prominent red boxes throughout the Reich, work: on his autobiography— 

He was hanged at Nuremberg as a war- son (1886-87), a piece of self-revelatin^^^”» 
criminal. audacious candour. Meanwhile he contiLS 

STRESEMANN, Gustav, (1878- to write short stories, but his ideas 

1929), German statesman, born in Berlin. take shape in play-form again and 

Entering the Reichstag in 1907 as a National (1887) and broken Julie (1888) brought him f 

Liberal, he rose to become leader of that a bound into the forefront as the exDonentf 
party, and after the hrst World War founded naturalistic drama. Further remmiscS^°^ 
and led its successor, the German People’s Inferno {\S91) Siud Legender canvo 

party. He was chancellor of the new his autobiography, while historical drama 
German (Weimar) Republic for a few months miracle plays and ‘ fairy ’ pieces led hi ’ 
in 1923, when, and as minister of foreign finally to what he called ‘ chamber-nl^T’ 
affairs (1923-29), he pursued a policy of written for his Intimate Theatre which 
conciliation, and in 1925 negotiated the founded in 1907. His last years*were snent 
Locarno Pact of mutual security with Aristide in a welter of journalistic activity. His work 
Briand and Austen Chamberlain. He secured suffers from his own self-contradictiom 
the entry of Germany into the League of which obscured the social problems he 
Nations in 1926, and shared with Briand the dramatizing. Nevertheless, in terms of 
Nobel Peace prize for that year. See the imaginative power he ranks high after Ibsen 
biography by A. Vallentin (trans. E. Sutton, a major figure in West European literarnri’ 

1931) and study by Gatzke (1954). See Collected Works (55 vols. 19n-.9m‘ 

STREUVELS, Stijn, (1871- ), pen- and studies by N. Erdmann (Stockholm 

name of Frank Lateur, Flemish writer, until 1920), K. Jaspers (1922), Y. J Mcrtiii 
1905 a baker near Courtrai. His novels of (1930), A. Jolivet (Paris 1931), G. A. Camn- 
peasant life are masterpieces of Flemish bell (1933), E. M. S. Sprigge (1949) and 

literature. See his Far/z oCL/y*? (trans. 1915). B. M. E. Mortensen and B W Dnwnc 

STRIJDOM, Jobaones Gerbardus, strj'dom (1949). ' 

(1893-1958), South African statesman, born STRODE, (1) Ralph (fl. 14th cent), English 
at Willowmore, Cape Province. He was scholastic philosopher, was fellow of Merton 
educated at Stellenbosch and Pretoria, and College, O.xford {c. 1360), and a colleague of 
after a start as a farmer, took up law practice John Wyclif, against whom he wrote a 
in the Transvaal. Elected M.P. for Water- treatise, to which the latter replied. Chaucer 
berg in 1929 he became leader of the extrem- dedicated to him and to the poet John 
ists in the National Party. His two main Gower, his Troylus and Cryseyde. Of his 
political ends were native apartheid and the works, his Consequentiae and Obligationes 
setting up of an Afrikaner Republic outside only are extant. 

the Conimonw^ealth. He was prime minister (2) William (1602-45), English poet and 
of South Africa from 1954 until shortly divine, born at Plympton, educated at 
before his death. Westminster and Christ Church College, 

STRINDBERG, Johan August (1849-1912), Oxford, where he became canon and public 
Swedish dramatist, born at Stockholm, orator. He is best known for his elegies and 
studied at Uppsala University and settled in lyric verse which were rediscovered by Dobell 
Stockholm as a writer. His own unstable in 1907 and for his tragi-comedy, T/te Ffoarhg 
personality, two unsuccessful marriages and acted by the students of Christ Church 

the critical society around him are rellected before Charles I in 1636. 
in his subjective works against the back- STROHEIM, Erich von, -him (1886-1957), 
ground of whatever ' ism ’ was momentarily Austrian film director and actor, born in 
holding his attention, for he ranged through Vienna, served in the Austrian army and in 
realism, naturalism, mysticism, romanticism, 1916 appeared in the American film, 
and even a hint of expressionism, particularly Intolerance. His first success as film director 
in his dramas. Novels, plays, critical essays, was with Blind Husbands (1919), which was 
scientific preoccupations, painting, all laid followed by the classic film GreeJ (1923), the 
claim to his time. From 0/o/(1872), war-film The Wedding March (1927), <&c. 

Hemsdhorna (1887) ‘The People of Hemso ’ Later he returned to film acting as * Rommel’ 
(first trans. 1959), one of the classic novels of in Desert Fox, 

Swedish literature, to Spdksonaten (1907) he STROMEYER, Friedrich (1776-1835), Ger- 
poured out his views on the social problems man chemist, born in Gottingen, andprofes- 
of his time. Particularly was he obsessed by sor of Chemistry there, was the discoverer of 
a hatred of the idea of emancipation for cadmium in 1817. 

w9meiiandmuchofhis work is vitiated by his STRONG, Leonard Alfred George (1896- 
misogynist bias, as also by his exasperated 1958), British novelist and poet, of Irish 
sensibilities exploding into violent diatribe or extraction on his mother’s side, born at 
sinking into profoundly mournful brooding. Plymouth, was educated at Brighton College 
He first achieved fame with his novel Bdda and Wadham College, Oxford took to 
Rummet (1879), a satire on the art circles of school teaching until he established a 
Stockholm, and he followed this up with the reputation as a lyric poet and author of 
plays Gillets Hemlighet (1880), Lycko-Pers Dewer Rides (1929), a macabre novel set in 
Resa (1882) and Herr Bengts Hustru (1882). Dartmoor. The element of cruelty survived 
He sojourned in France, Switzerland and in The Brothers (1932). His collected poems 
Denmark and published his Giftas I and 11 appeared under The Body^s Imperfections 
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ri957) He also wrote a study of James 
Tovce (1950) and a Life of the singer John 
McCormack (1949). His collection of short 
Stories Travellers, won the James Tait Black 
memonal prize (1945). ^See tiis autobio¬ 
graphical Green Memory {1960\ ^ ^ ^ 

STOONGBOW, name by which Richard 
FItzherfaert, 2nd Earl of Pembroke (c. 1130- 
1176) was known. He succeeded to estates 
in Normandy and Wales and in 1170 crossed 
to Ireland to push his fortune by permission 
of Henry IL He married the daughter of 
Dermot, king of Leinster, and offered Henry 
his Irish conquests to appease his jealousy. 
STROIJB, William, strowd (1860-1938), 
English physicist and inventor, born in 
Bristol. From 1885 to 1909 he was Cavendish 
professor of Physics at Leeds, where began 
his long association with Archibald Barr 

STeToZZI, strot'see, a noble Italian family 
which figured prominently in the Florentine 
renaissance. Important members include: 

(1) Filippo the Elder (1428-91), having been 
deprived by the Medici, was exiled to Sicily 
but returned in 1466. He began building the 
famous Palazzo Strozzi in 1489. 

(2) Filippo the Younger (1489-1538), was 
prominent in the revolt which overthrew the 
Medici in 1527, but the republic then estab¬ 
lished only lasted three years. The restored 
Medici, Alessandro, having been assassinated 
in 1537, Filippo judged the time opportune 
to launch an attack on his successor Cosimo, 
but was captured and executed. 

(3) Palla (1372-1462), promoted Greek 
studies in Florence and founded the first 
public library there. 

(4) Pietro (d. 1558), Italian soldier, fought 
the Medici, escaped to France and was made 
a Marshal of France by Henry II in 1556 
after campaigns in Italy. He found out the 
weaknesses of the defences of Calais before 
its capture by Guise in 1558, and was killed 
at the siege of Thionville. 

STRUENSEE, Johann Friedrich, Count, 
shtrm'zay (1737-72), German-bom Danish 
statesman, son of a Halle pastor, in 1768 
became physician to Christian VII of Den¬ 
mark. He soon gained the confidence of the 
weak young king and of his consort, Caroline 
Matilda (1751-75), George Ill’s sister, and, 
with her monopolizing all power, sought to 
free Denmark from Russian influence and 
to find an ally in Sweden. His reforrns and 
retrenchments were unpopular; but it was 
solely by a court intrigue that in January 1772 
the queen was arrested, and her new-made 
count. From both a confession of criminal 
intimacy was extorted; and Struensee, found 
guilty of treason, was beheaded. Queen 
Caroline’s marriage was dissolved; she was 
conveyed by a British frigate to Hanover, 
and died at Zell (Celle). See Memoirs (1849) 
of Sir R. M. Keith, British envoy; Wraxall’s 
Life of Queen Caroline (1864); and Wilkins, 

A Queen of Tears (1903). 

STRUTHER, Jan, pseud, of Mrs Joyce 
Anstruther Piaczek (1901-53), English writer, 
bora in London, Her most successful 
creation was Mrs Miniver, whose activities, 
first narrated in articles to The Times, became 
the subject of one of the best films of World 
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War II. Miss Struther’s writings were varied 
in character and included hymns, verse, 
short stories and novels, all exhibiting con¬ 
siderable talent but little originality. Her 
books of verse include Betsinda Dances 
(1931) and The Glassblower (1940). 

STRUTT, _ (1) Jedediah (1726-97), English 
cotton-spinner and inventor, bom at Black- 
well, Derbyshire. With his brother-in-law, 
William Woollatt, he patented (1758-59) a 
machine which, fixed to a stocking-frame, 
made possible the manufacture of ribbed 
goods. In 1771 he was joined in partnership 
by Richard Arkwright (q.v.). See R. S. 
Fitton and A. P. Wadsworth, The Strutts and 
the Arkwrights, 1758-1830 (1959). 

(2) John William. See Rayleigh (1). 

(3) Joseph (1742-1802), English antiquary 
and engraver, born at Sprin^eld in Essex, 
at fourteen was apprenticed to an engraver, 
studied at the Royal Academy, and from 
1771 devoted himself to research at the 
British Museum. He published Regal and 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of England (1773); 
Chronicle of England, down to the Conquest 
(1777-78); Dictionary of Engravers (1785- 
1786); Dresses of the People of England 
(1796-99); and, his best-known work. Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of England 
(1801; enlarged 1903). See Life by MiUer- 
Christy (1898). 

STRUVE, shtroo've, (1) Friedrich Georg 
Wilhelm (1793-1864), German astronomer, 
father of (2), grandfather of (3), bom at 
Aitona, became director of the Dorpat 
observatory in 1817, and in 1839 of Pulkova 
near St Petersburg, which was constructed to 
his specifications through the patronage of 
tsar Nicholas. He made important observa¬ 
tions of double stars, carried out one of the 
first determinations of stellar distance and 
several geodetic operations. 

(2) Otto Wilhelm (1819-1905), German 

astronomer, son of (1), born at Dorpat, 
succeeded his father at Pulkova, discovered 
500 double stars and in 1847 a satellite of 
Uranus, and studied the rings of Saturn, 
His son Hermann (1854-1920) was director of 
the Berlin observatory (1904) and super¬ 
intended its transfer to Babelsberg. He 
made micrometric observations of the 
satellites of Mars, Neptune and Saturn. 
Another son, Ludwig (1858-1920), was 
professor of Astronomy at Kharkov and 
investigated the proper motion of the solar 
system. Ludwig’s son Otto (1897- ) 

became an American and director of the 
Yerkes and McDonald observatories (1932). 

(3) Peter Berngardovidi (1870-1944), Rus¬ 
sian jpolitical economist, grandson of (1), 
born in Perm, as a leading Marxist wrote 
Critical Observations on the Problem of 
Russians Economic Development (1894), which 
Lenin attacked for its ‘ revisionism He 
edited several political magazines with 
Liberal tendencies, was professor at the St 
Petersburg Polytechnic (1907-17), was closely 
connected with the * White ’ movement in 
South Russia, after the revolution and after 
1925 lived in exile in Belgrade and Paris, 
where he died during the Nazi occupation. 
Perhaps the greatest Russian economist, his 
principal work is Economy and Price (1913- 
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1916). See S- Hoare, The Fourth Seal (1930), 
and Bernard Pares, My Russian Memoirs 
(1931). 

STRYDOM. See Strijdom. 

STRYPE, John (1643-1737), English ecclesi¬ 
astical historian, bom m London, was 
educated at St Paul’s School and Cambridge, 
and became incumbent of Low Leyton, 
Essex. His prolix and reliable, if ill-arranged, 
works (27 vols., Clar. Press, ed., 1821-^3) 
include Memorials of Cranmer (1694); Lives 
of Bishop Aylmer (1701), Sir John Cheke 
(1705), Archbishop Grindal (1710), Arch¬ 
bishop Parker (1711), and Archbishop 
Whitgift (1718); Annals of the Reformation 
(1709-31); Ecclesiastical Memorials, 1513-58 
(1721). He also completely re-edited and 
enlarged Stow’s Survey of London (1720). 

STUART (noble family). See Stewart and 
Albanie. 

STUART, (1) Gilbert Charles (1755-1828), 
American painter, born at TMarragansett, 
Rhode Island, in 1772 came to Edinburgh 
with a Scottish painter, Cosmo Alexander, 
but on the latter’s death worked his passage 
home, and began to paint portraits at New¬ 
port. In 1775 he made Ms way to London, 
where he endured much hardship till in 1778 
his talent was recognized by West, and ho 
became a fashionable portrait-painter in the 
manner of Reynolds. In 1792 he returned 
to America, and painted portraits of Washing¬ 
ton, Jefferson, Madison and John Adams. 
He died at Boston. Pic is well represented in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. See 
Lives by G. C Mason (1879), L. Park (1926) 
and J. H. Morgan (1936). 

(2) James (1713-88), English architect, 
horn in London, known as the ‘ Athenian 
Stuart’ for his drawings and measurements 
with Nicholas Revett of the Antiquities of 
Athens (1762-1816). tie also rebuilt the 
interior of the chapel of Greenwich Hospital 
(1779). <fec. 

(3) John McDouall (1815-66), Scottish- 
born Australian explorer, born at Dysart, 
Scotland, accompanied Captain Sturt’s 
expedition (1844-45), made six expeditions 
into the interior (1858-62), and in 1860 
traversed Australia from south to north. 
Mount Stuart is named after him. See Life 
by M. S. Webster (1959). 

(4) Lady Louisa (1757-1851), Sir Walter 
Scott’s witty correspondent, the Earl of Bute’s 
youngest daughter. See Life by S. Buchan 
(1932). 

(5) Marie Pauline Rose. See Blaze de 
Bury. 

(6) Moses (1780-1852), American theolo¬ 
gian, born at Wilton, Conn., studied at Yale, 
was professor of Sacred Literature at 
Andover (1810-48). He published Hebrew 
grammars, commentaries on the Old Testa¬ 
ment, &:c. 

STUBBES, (1) John (c. 1541-1600), English 
Puritan pamphleteer, kinsman of (2), 
educated at Cambridge and Lincoln’s Inn, 
wrote an answer to Cardinal Allen, and The 
Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf 0579), against 
the marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke of 
Anjou, for which he and Page, his printer, 
had their right hands struck off. 

(2) BhiHp (d. 1591), English Puritan 


pamphleteer, kinsman of (1), . 

the Anatomie of Abuses (1583^3° 
denunciation of the luxury of 
The work was reprinted by Tumbullinmfi 
and by Furnivall for the New sK.n 
Society (1879-82). ^^akespeare 

STUBBS. (1) George (1724-1806), Enelki, 
anatomist,, painter of animals, and eneS 
born at Liverpool. He studied and S 
anatomy .at York Hospital, and h ^ 
travelled in Italy and Morocco. In 1766£ 
published his monumental Anatomy 
Morse, illustrated by his own enmvh^ 
He was best known for his sporting pictures 
and excelled m painting horses. One of S 
noted works is his picture of The GrosveZ 
Hunt. In 1780 he was elected A.K A Z 
R-A. in 1781. See Life by Gilbey (1898^ 
Memoir by Mayer (1876). His son 
Townicy (1756-1815), was also an engmer 
(2) William (1825-1901), English hifS 
born at Knarcsborough, studied at Rinon* 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He became a 
fellow of Trinity, vicar of Navestock, Essex 
(1850), diocesan inspector of schools (I860] 
Oxford regius professor of Modern Histon 
(1866), rector of Cholderton, Wilts {1875] a 
canon of St Paul’s (1879), and Bishop of 
Chester (1884), of Oxford (1889). His diief 
works are Registriim Sacrum Anglicanum on 
the Episcopal succession in England (1858)* 
MosheinTs Institutes, revised (1863); Select 
Charters, from the earliest period to the 
reign of Edward I (1870); the monumental 
threc-volumo Constitutional History of Eng¬ 
land, down to 1485 (1874-78), which put 4 
study of English constitutional origins on a 
ffrni basis; The Early Flantagenets (1876); 
and a number of volumes for the ‘Rolls 
Series ’. With Haddan, he began a collection 
of British Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents (1869-78). See his Letters 
(1904). 

STUCKENBERG, Viggo (1863-1905), Danish 
^oet, born at Copenhagen, was an important 
ffgure in the lyrical revival of the 1890s. 
His works include Ord {lZ95),Flyvende 
Sommer (1898), &c. 

STUKELEY, Wmiam, the ‘ Archdniid’ 
(1687-1765), British antiquarian, was bom 
at Holbeach. M.B. and M.D. (Cam.), in 
1729 he took orders, and in 1747 became a 
London rector. Plis twenty works (1720-26) 
include records of his valuable and objective 
fieldwork at Stonehenge and Avebury, but 
are marred by his later fantastic speculations. 
He was the dupe of the brilliant ‘ Richard of 
Cirencester ’ forgeries. See his Diary and 
Correspondence (Surtees Soc. 1884-87), and 
Life by Riggott (1950). 

STURDEE, Sir Frederick Charles Doveton, 
1st Bart. (1859-1925), British sailor, entered 
the navy in 1871, commanded the squadron 
which wiped out the German squadron under 
von Spee off the Falkland Islands, December 
8 , 1914, was created baronet, served at the 
battle of Jutland and was promoted admiral 
of the fleet (1921). 

STURE, stoo'rd, name of a Swedish family 
which during 1470-1520, when Sweden was 
nominally united with Denmark, gave it three 
wise and patriotic regents—Sten Sture the 
Elder (d. 1503); his nephew, Svante NUsson 
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Sture (d. 1512); and his son, Sten Sture the 
Youiiser (d. 1520). 

STUROE, Joseph (1794-1859), English Quaker 
philanthropist and Radical, bom at Elberton, 
became a corn-merchant in Birmingham and 
a prominent campaigner against slavery, the 
corn-laws, the Crimean war and for Chartism, 
adult suffrage, &c. See Lives by H. Richard 
a864) and S. Hobhouse (1919). 
sWrGEON, William (1783-1850), English 
scientist, born at Whittington, North Lan¬ 
cashire, became a shoemaker’s apprentice 
and in’ 1825 constructed the first practical 
electro-magnet, the first moving-coil galvano¬ 
meter (1836) and various electro-magnetic 
machines. His Annals of Electricity (1836) 
was the first journal of its kind in Britain. 
STUREASON. See Snorri. 

STURM, (1) Jacques Charles Fran-gois, sturm 
(1803-55), French mathematician, born at 
Geneva, died, an Academician, in Paris, 
and discovered the theorem named after him 
concerning the real roots of an equation. 
He measured the velocity of sound in water 
with CoUadon in 1826 by means of a bell 
submerged in Lake Geneva. 

(2) Johaoaes, shioorm (1507-89), German 
educationist, bom at Schleiden near Aix-la- 
Chapelle, from the Liege school of the 
Brethren of the Common Life passed to 
Louvain University, and at Paris in 1530 
lectured on Cicero. He favoured the 
Reformation, and in 1536 was invited by 
Strasbourg to reorganize the education of the 
town. Both in religion and politics Sturm 
took a prominent part, siding with Zwingli 
against Luther; and he was sent on missions 
to France, England and Denmark. Through 
his efforts, Strasbourg became a great educa¬ 
tional centre. In 1538 a gymnasium was 
established, with Sturm as its rector, and in 
1564 an academy, the two together supplying 
a complete course of instruction. In 1581 he 
was driven from Strasbourg by Lutheran 
intolerance, but ultimately permitted to 
return. See French monograph by Charles 
Schmidt (Strasbourg 1855), and German 
works by Laas (1872), Kiickelhahn (1872), 
Heil (1888) and Schnud (r889). 

STURT, Charles (1795-1869), British explorer, 
went as an army captain to Australia, and 
during 1828-45 headed three important 
expeditions, discovered the Darling (1828), 
the lower Murray (1830). Blinded by hard¬ 
ship and exposure, he received in 1851 a 
pension from the first South Australian 
parliament. He wrote two narratives of his ex¬ 
plorations (1833-48), and died at Cheltenham, 
England. See Life by N. G. Sturt (1899). 
STUYVESANT, Peter, stt- (1592-1672), 
Dutch administrator, bom in Holland, 
became governor of Curasao and lost a leg 
in the attack on St Martin in 1644. As 
director from 1646 of New Netherland 
colony (later New York), he proved a 
vigorous but arbitrary ruler, a rigid Sabbata¬ 
rian, and an opponent of political and religi¬ 
ous freedom. Yet he did much for the 
commercial prosperity of New Amsterdam 
(later New York city) tmtil his reluctant 
surrender to the Enghsh in 1664. See Life 
by B. Tuckerman (N.Y. 1893). 

STYUTES. See Simeon Stvlites. 


SUAREZ, Francisco, swpah'reth (1548-1617), 
Spanish-Jewish Jesuit theologian and schol¬ 
astic philosopher, born at Granadsi, taught 
theology at Segovia, Valladolid, Rome, 
Alcala, Salamanca and Coimbra. A Molinist 
in his views of grace, he foreshadowed in his 
Tractatus de Legibus the modem doctrine of 
international law, and wrote the Defensio 
Fidei (1613), a treatise condemning the 
extravagant divine-right theories of James I 
of England. See Lives by Deschamps (1671), 
Wemer (1861) and Fichter (N.Y. 1940). 
SUCHET, Louis Gabriel, Doc d’AJbufera, 
sU-shay (1770-1826), French soldier, born at 
Lyons, fought in Italy and Egypt and was 
made a general. He checked an Austrian 
invasion of the south of France (1800), took 
part in the campaigns against Austria (1805) 
and Prussia (1806), and as generalissimo of 
the French army in Aragon reduced the 
province to submission, defeating Blake 
outside Saragossa and again at Beichite, and 
securing a marshals baton. He captured 
Tortosa in 1811- In 1812 destroyed Blake’s 
army at Sagunto, and by bis capture of 
Valencia earned the title of Duke of Albufera. 
He was created a peer of France by Louis 
XVIII, but joined Napoleon on his return 
from Elba. Deprived of his peerage after 
Waterloo, he did not return to court till 
1819. See his Mdtnoires sur les campagnes 
en Espagne (1829—34), and Life by Barault- 
Roullon (1954). 

SUCRE, Antonio Jose de, soo'kray (1793- 
1830), South American soldier-patriot, born 
in (Humana, Venezuela, was Bolivar’s 
lieutenant and first president (1826) of 
Bolivia, which he freed. He resigned in 1828, 
took service with Colombia, winning the 
battle of Giron (1829) and was assassinated 
on his way home from the Colombian 
Congress, of which he had been president. 
See Life by G. A. Sherwell (1924). 
SUDERMANN, Hermann, jod?'- (1857-1928), 
German dramatist and novelist, bom ^ at 
Matzicken, East Prussia, wrote a succession 
of skilful, if superficial, realist plays, Die Ehre 
(1889), Sodoms Ende (1891), Heimat (1893; 
English version, Magda), &c., and equally 
successful novels, including Frau Sorge 
(1887), Der Katzensteg (1890), Es war 
(1894), &c. 

SUE, (Marie Joseph) Eugene, su (1804-57), 
French novelist, bora in Paris, served as 
surgeon in Spain (1823) and at Navarino 
Bay (1828) and wrote a vast number of 
Byronic novels, many of which were drama¬ 
tized, idealizing the poor to the point of 
melodramatic absurdity, but nevertheless 
highly successful at the time and a profound 
influence upon Victor Hugo, whose Les 
Misdrables has much in common with Sue’s 
Les My stores de Paris (1843). Other novels 
include Le JuiJ errant (1845), Les Sept Fechis 
capitaux (1849) and Les My stores du peuple 
(1849), the last condemned as immoral and 
seditious. A republican deputy, he was 
driven into exile in 1851 and died at Annecy. 
See Life by E. de Mirecourt (1858), and study 
by N. Atkinson (1929). 

SUESS, Eduard, zus (1831-1914), Austnan 
geologist, founder of the ‘new geology*, 
was bom in London, became professor of 
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Geology at Vienna 1857"J90i. Of his works, He was Pakistan’s minister of law 
l>as Antliiz der Enie {I^S5-19Q9); trans. as and prime minister (1956-57). 

The Face of the Earth, 1904-10) was the most SUIDAS, swee'das, the reputed author of 
important. He was a Radical politician, an encyclopaedic Greek. Lexicon, about 
economist, an educationist, a geographer, and nothing is known, although he is nS 
sat in the Austrian Lower House. about a.d. 975. ^ 

SUETONIUS, Gaius Suetonius Tranquiliiis SUE, Joseph, sook (1875-1935) Czerli 
(a.d. 75-160), Roman biographer and composer and violinist, studied in Pra^i 

antiquarian, becainc Hadrian’s secretary, a under Dvorak, whose daughter he married^ 

post he held till about hfly, when, coni- tind carried on the master’s romantic tradition 

promised in a court intrigue, he rorfcilcd it. by his violin Fantaisie (1903), the symphonic 
His best-known work is The Lives of the First poem Prague and particularly by his deepiv 
Twelve Caesars, remarkable for terseness, fell Second Symphony, Asrael (1905)^ in 
elegance and impartiality. Other works were which he mourned the deaths of his master 
De lllustribus Granintaiicis (of which a and of his wife. He was for forty years 
complete copy existed in the 15th century), member of the Czech Quartet and in 1922 
De Claris Rhetoribas, and i'rdgmcniary lives ot' became professor of Composition in tie 
Terence, Horace, Persius, Lucan, Juvenal and Prague Conservatoire. 


Pliny, a lYicnd of his. 

SUETONIUS PAL LINUS, Sec Boadicf.a. 
SUFFOLK. See Brandon and Pole (1). 
SUFFREN SAINT TROPEZ, Pierre Andre de, 
suf-fta si tro-pay {{119-^^), French sailor, a 
younger son of a Provencal noble, entered 
the French navy, fought in the action with 
the English otf Toulon (1744) and in the vain 
attempt to retake Cape Breton (1746), was 
captured by Hawke next year, and served 
six years in Malta amongst the Knights 
Hospitallers. He was again captured in 
Boscawen’s destruction of the Toulon licet 
(1759), took part in the bombardment of 
Sallee (1765), was again lour years in Malta, 
and returned to France as captain in 1772. 
In 1777 he sailed to America, and Ibughl at 
Grenada in 1779. After an action at the Cape 
Verde Islands, he fought a series of engage¬ 
ments with the English oil Madras and 
Ceylon, and captured Trincomalcc. Return¬ 
ing to Paris in 1784, he was received with 
great honours. Sec Laughton’s Nava!Studies 
(1887). 

SUGDEN, Samuel (1892-1950), English 
chemist, born at Leeds, was professor at 
Birkbeck College (1932) and University 
College, London (1937). He did original 
work on molecular volumes and surface 
tension and introduced the parachor. 

SUGER, su-zhay (e. 1081-1151), French 

prelate, was elected abbot of St Denis in 1122, 
carried out substantial reforms and recon¬ 
structed its church in the gothic style. 
Louis VI and Louis VH employed him on a 
number of missions, and during the latter’s 
absence on the second crusade, Sugcr ruled 
the kingdom. His Life of Louis VI (ed. H. 
Waquet, 1929) is valuable for the view it 
affords of the time. Sec his writings on the 
church of St Denis and its art treasures, trans. 
E, Panofsky (1946). 

SUGGIA, GuOiiermina, sood'ja (1888-1950), 
Portuguese cellist, born in Oporto. She was 
a member of the Oporto City Orchestra at 
the age of twelve, and aided by a royal grant, 
she subsequently studied at Leipzig and under 
Casals, whom she married in 1906. After 
extensive concert tours she settled in England 
in 1914, last appearing in public at the 1949 
Edinburgh Festival, 

SUHRAWARDY, Husein Shaheed (1893- 
), Pakistani politician, born in East 
Bengal and educated at Oxford. In 1921 he 
became a member of the Bengal Assembly. 


SUKARNO, Adimad (1902- ), Indonesian 
statesman, born in the Dutch East Indies was 
early idcntilied with the movement for inde¬ 
pendence, forming the Partai National 
Indonesia in 1927. He was freed by the 
Japanese and became the first president of the 
Indonesian Republic. Simultaneously pro¬ 
testing political ‘ neutralism ’ and a detenuin- 
ation to annex Dutch New Guinea, ‘Bung 
Ivanio’s ’ tremendous popularity with the 
mob is politically offset by the opposition of 
extremists in his own party and by the plans 
of Communist rivals to exploit the poverty 
and corruption into which the land has 
steadily declined. See works by Gerbrandv 
(1950) and Woodman (1955). 

SU LA I MAN, sii-lay-man' y name of three 
Sultans of Turkey: 

Siilairaan I (d. 1411), eldest son of Bajazetl, 
ruled in Adriano pie from 1403. 

Sulalman I or 11, ‘ the Magnificent * (1494- 
1566), sultan from 1520, son of Sultan Selim I, 
added to his dominions by conquest Belgrade, 
Budapest, Rhodes, Tabriz, Baghdad, Aden 
and Algiers. He fought a war with Venice, 
and his ilccts dominated the Mediterranean, 
although he failed to capture Malta. He 
died during the siege of Szigeth in his war with 
Austria. Flis system of laws regulating land 
tenure earned him the name, Kanuni, the 
lawgiver. He was devoted to ‘Roxelana’, 
his Russian consort, was a great patron of 
arts, wrote poetry and employed Selim Sman 
to build such architectural masterpieces as 
the four mosques to himself and to members 
of his family in Constantinople. He was the 
greatest of tho sultans. See histories of the 
Ottoman Empire by H. A. Gibbons (1916), 
W. Miller (1927). 

Sulaiman 11 or III (1641-91), sultan from 
1687, was defeated by the Austrians, but 
through Mustafa Kuprili introduced maay 
liberal reforms. 

SULEIMAN PASFIA, soo-ll'man (1838-92), 
Turkish general, entered the army in 1854, 
fought in Montenegro, Crete and Yemen, 
and in peace taught in the Military Academy 
at Constantinople, of which he became 
director. He distinguished himself against 
the Serbians in 1876. When the Russians 
declared war (1877) Suleiman checked theni 
at Eski Zagra, but destroyed his army m 
heroic attempts to force them from the 
Shipka Pass. In October he became com* 
mander-in-chief of the army of the Danube, 
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but suffered defeat near Philippopolis 
(January 1878). Court-martialled, he was 
condemned to fifteen years’ imprisonment, 
but the sultan pardoned him. 

SULLA (inaccurately Sylla), Lucius Cornelius, 
by himself surnamed Felix (138-78 b.c.), 
Roman general and statesman, was a scion 
of the illustrious house of the Cornelii. As 
quaestor in 107 under Marius in Africa he 
had first secured the line of retreat from 
Mauretania and then induced the Mauri¬ 
tanian king to surrender Jugurtha (106). 
The war of the Cimbri and Teutones (104- 
101) saw Sulla again serving under the 
jealous Marius. In 93 he was praetor and in 
92 propraetor in Cilicia, where, on his own 
responsibility, he raised an army and restored 
Ariobarzanes to the throne of Cappadocia, 
from which Mithradates had expelled him. 
The private hatred of Marius and Sulla 
became political, as Sulla took the aristo¬ 
cratic side more strongly; but the breaking 
out of the Social War put an end to all 
private quarrels for the time. Marius was 
a'^grieved when the senate bestowed on Sulla, 
after his consulship in 88, supreme command 
in the Mithradatic war; and Marius rushed 
into treason and civil strife. Then followed 
the expulsion of Sulla, his triumphant 
return to Rome at the head of six legions, 
the overthrow of the Marian party, and the 
first proscription. By the beginning of 87 
Sulla was able to embark for the East. 
During his four years there he won the 
victories of Chaeronea (86) and Orchonienus. 
Next he crossed the Hellespont, crushed the 
army sent out by the Marian party (which, 
in his absence, had again got the upper hand 
in Italy), forced Mithradates to sue for peace, 
then landed in Italy in 83. Marius was dead 
and had no worthy _ successors, arid the 
victory over the Samnites and Lucanians at 
the Colline Gate brought the struggle to a 
close (82), and left Sulla master of Italy. 
Then followed his dictatorship, and the 
proscriptions (81)—a virtual reign of terror. 
During the next two years he made several 
important constitutional changes, mostly 
reactionary, tending to increase the authority 
of the senate—nearly all were rescinded 
within ten years—and he effected a permanent 
reform of the criminal courts. In 79 Sulla 
rather unexpectedly resigned the dictatorship 
and retired to his estate at Puteoli, where he 
ended his life in thorough dissipation. See 
Life by P. Baker (1927), and French study by 
J. Carcopina (1931). 

SULLIVAN, (1) Sir Arthur Seymour (1842- 
1900), English composer, best known f^ his 
partnership with the librettist, Sir William 
Schwenck Gilbert (q.v.) in the ‘ Gilbert and 
Sullivan ’ light operas, born in London, 
May 13, studied music under Stemdale 
Bennett and at the Leipzig Gewandhaus, 
Together with his friend Sir George Grove 
(q.v.) he discovered the lost Rosamunde 
music by Schubert, His first association with 
the theatre dates from his music to Morton’s 
Box and Cox^ consolidated by his eighteen 
years* partnership with Gilbert from 1871, 
in which they jointly created fourteen comic 
operas, Trial by Jury (1875), The Sorcerer 
(1877), H.MS, Rinafore (1878), The Pirates 


of Penzance (1880), Patience (1881), lolanthe 
(1882), Princess Ida (1884), The Mikado 
(1885), Ruddigore (1887), The Yeoman of the 
Guard (1888), The Gondoliers (1889), Utopia 
Limited (1893) and The Grand Duke (1896). 
Sullivan also composed an opera, cantatas, 
ballads, a Te Deum^ and hymn-tunes, became 
first principal of the National Training 
College (1871), later the Royal College of 
Music, and was knighted in 1883. He was 
buried in St Paul’s Cathedral. See Life by 
H. Sullivan and N. Flower (1928), joint Lives 
by I. Goldberg (1929) and H. Pearson (1935), 
G. E. Dunn, Gilbert and Sullivan Dictionary 
(1936), and study by G. Hughes U960). 

(2) John (1740-95), American general, 
served in Canada (1776) and at Trenton and 
Brandywine. He fought against the Six 
Nations in 1779 and won the battle of 
Newtown- 

(3) John Lawrence (1858-1918), American 
boxer, born in Boston, world heavyweight 
champion from 1882, when he beat Paddy 
Ryan. His famous fight with Jake Kilrain 
in 1889 was the subject of a poem by Vachel 
Lindsay. See Life by Fleischer. 

(4) Louis Henri (1856-1924), American 
architect, bom in Boston, studied in Paris 
and won the New Exposition building 
contract (1886) with Dankmar Adler of 
Chicago. His experimental, functional 
skeleton constructions of skyscrapers and 
office blocks, particularly the Gage building, 
stock exchange, and Schiller theatre in 
Chicago, earned him the title of ‘ Father of 
Modernism ’ and greatly influenced Frank 
Lloyd Wright (q.v.) and others. 

SULLY, Maximilien de Bethune, Due de, 
sul-lee (1560-1641), French financier, Henry 
IV’s great minister, the second son of the 
Huguenot Baron de Rosny, was born at the 
chateau of Rosny near Mantes, December 13. 
He accompanied Henry of Navarre in his 
flight from the French court (1576), took an 
active part in the war, and helped materially 
to decide the victory of Coutras (1587). 
At Ivry he captured the standard of Mayenne, 
He approved of the king’s politic conversion, 
and throughout the reign remained his most 
trusted counsellor. His first task was the 
restoration of die economy after 30 years of 
civil war. Before his time the whole adminis¬ 
tration was an organized system of pillage; 
but Rosny made a tour through the provinces, 
examined the accounts, reduced exemptions 
from taxation and amassed 110 million livres 
revenue in the Bastille. The arsenals and 
fleet were put into good order. In 1606 he 
was created Due de Sully. After Henry’s 
assassination he had to resign the super¬ 
intendence of finance, but was presented by 
Marie de’ Medicis with 300,000 livres. He 
retired to his estates, Rosny and Villebon, 
and died December 22, 1641. His Memoirs 
(1634; critical ed. S. R. Lef^vre 1942), if not 
rigidly historical, are of priceless value for the 
reign of Henry IV. They contain the famous 
grouping of Europe, except Russia and 
Turkey, into a Christian republic of fifteen 
states, balanced by an international Amphi- 
cytonic Assembly. See books by H. Carre 
(1932) and H. Pourrat (1942). 
SULLY-PRUDHOMME, Reii6 Francois 
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Armznd, prii-dom (1839-1907), Frencli poet, 

born at Paris, studied science and developed 
an interest in philosophy which under¬ 
lies most of his poetical works. His early 
Stances etPo^mes {IS65) gained the nraiscs of 
Sainte-Beuve; later volumes, Les Epreuves, 
Croquis italiens, Les Solitudes, Impressions cte 
la guerre, Les Destins, Les Vaines Tendresses, 
La France, La Mvolte des fleurs, extended 
his fame as a poet. His finest poems are 
steeped in a serene but penetrating melan¬ 
choly. Masterpieces of subtlety are his 
didactic poems La Justice (1878) and Le 
Bonheur a888). Other works are a metrical 
translation of book i of Lucretius (new ed. 
1886); in TpiQ?,Q~U Expression dans les beaux 
arts, Reflexions sur tart des vers (1892) 
Testament podtigiie (1901), La Vraie Religion 
selon Pascal {1905). His CEuvres compUtes 
appeared in 1883-1908. Elected to the 
Academy in 1881, he was awarded the Nobel 
prize in 1901. Sec studies by Zyromski 
and P. Pons (1907), and Life by E. Est^vc 
(1925). 

SULPICroS SEYERUS (c. 365-425), Latin 
monkish historian, born in Aquitania, wrote 
a Chronica, from the Creation to a.d. 403, 
and a Life of St Martin of Tours. See study 
by P. Monceaux (Irans. 1928). 

SUMMERS, Alphonsus Joseph-Mary Augustus 
Montague (1880-1948), English priest and 
man of letters. He wrote brilliantly on the 
theatre and drama of the Restoration and 
on other literary subjects, but his^ most 
important works are two major reference 
books on the subject of witchcraft The History 
of Witchcraft and Demonology (1926) and 
The Geography of Witchcraft (1927). 
SUMNER, (1) Charles (1811-74), American 
statesman, born in Boston, January 6, 
graduated at Harvard in 1830, and in 1834 
was admitted to the bar and also studied 
jurisprudence in Europe (1837-40). He took 
little interest in politics until the threatened 
extensions of negro slavery oyer newly- 
acquired territory. In 1848 he joined with 
others to form the Free Soil party. Nomi¬ 
nated for congress, he was defeated by the 
Whig candidate, but in 1851 was elected to 
the national senate by the combined Free Soil 
and Democratic votes of the Massachusetts 
legislature. This post he held for life. At 
the outset, through abiding by the terms of 
the Constitution, he stood alone in the senate 
as the uncompromising opponent of slavery; 
in 1856, in the senate chamber, he was struck 
on the head by Preston S. Brooks, a South 
Carolina member of congress, and incapaci¬ 
tated for public life for nearly four years. In 
1860 he delivered a speech on the admission 
of Kansas as a free state, published as The 
Barbarism of Slavery. The secession of the 
southern states left the Republican party in 
full control of both houses of congress, and 
in 1861 Sumner was elected chairman of the 
senate committee on foreign affairs. He 
supported the impeachment of President 
Johnson, and opposed President Grant^s 
project for the acquisition of San Domingo. 
His continuous and acrimonious censures 
on Grant’s administration brought about a 
rupture witli the leading Republican poli¬ 
ticians, which was rendered complete by his 


support ot Oreeley as candidate for 
presidency in 1872. ^ 

(2) James Batcheller (1887-1955), AmpnV. 
biochemist, bom at Canton, 
educated at Harvard and became 
of Biochemistry at Cornell in 1929 
noted for his research on enzymes and ni 
terns and was awarded the Nobel dtItp 
chemistry in 1946. ^'^^pnzetor 

^ (3) John Bird (1780-1862), English theolo- 
gian, educated at Eton and King’s CoUee? 
Cambridge, became rector of Mapledurhal’ 
Oxon (1818), Bishop of Chester (182^ 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1848). Concili 
atory and moderate, he wrote ApostoliZ 
Preaching (1815), The Moral Attributes oS 

(?mT Evidences of ChristUty 


SUMTER, Thomas (1734-1832), American 
general in the war of independence, opposed 
the British under Tarlcton in South Carolina 
Fie was defeated at Fishing Creek but sained 
a victory at Blackstock Hill (1780). 

SUNDERLAND, name of an earldom, granted 
with that of Spencer (q.v.) and the dukedom 
of Marlborough (q.v.) to members of the 
English family of Spencer, originating from 
Robert Despenser, steward to William the 
Conqueror, and from the Hugh Despensers 
favourites of Edward 11. Henry Spencer’ 
3rd Baron Spencer (1620-43), was created 1st 
Earl of Sunderland (1643) and fell in the Civil 
War at the first battle of Newbury, fighting 
for the king. His noteworthy descendants 
and successors, in chronological order, were: 

(1) Robert Spencer, 2nd Earl of (1641-1702)* 
English politician, son of the above, father 
of (2), born in Paris, became in 1679 secretary 
of state for the Northern Department and 
united with Essex and Halifax in opposing 
Shaftesbury, who wished to set Monmouth 


on the throne. He encouraged Charles II to 


persevere in the French alliance, and, with 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, negotiated a 
treaty by which, for a French pension, Charles 
agreed to assemble no parliament for tkee 
years. Before the year was out a new 
triumvirate, consisting of himself, Hyde and 
Godolphin, succeeded to the confidence of 
Charles. The French treaty was broken off, 
and Sunderland, now afraid of the Whigs, 
engaged the king in an alliance with Spain. 
After the dissolution of the last exclusion 


parliament he lost his offfee; but in 1682he 
was, ‘ upon great submission made to the 
Duke [of York], restored to be secretary’. 
Under James 11 his influence grew greater 


than ever, and in 1685 he became principal 
secretary of state. He alone was entmsted 
with a knowledge of the king’s intention to 
establish Catholicism, and he openly profes¬ 
sed his own conversion. Yet we find him in 
correspondence with William of Orange. 
When William came over, Sunderland went 
to Amsterdam, but in 1691 he was allowed 
to return to England, and in 1695 William 
spent a week at his seat, Althorp, then a 
rallying-point for the Whigs. He was made 
lord chamberlain, allegedly for services to 
William in James IPs reign, but resigned in 
1697. See Life by J. P. Kenyon (1958)- 
(2) Charles Spencer, 3rd Earl of (16/5- 
1722), English statesman, son of (1), became 
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secretary of state in 1706 and under George I 
rose to be all-powerful, but was forced to 
resign in 1610 through public indignation at 
his part in the South Sea Bubble. His 
grandson, Joliii (1734-83), was created 1st 
Earl Spencer (q.v.) in 1765. 

(3) Charles Spencer, 3rd Duke of Marl- 
boWgti, 5th Ear! of Sunderland (1706-58), 
English soldier, second son of (2), succeeded 
his brother to the earldom (1729) and in 1733 
to the honours of his maternal grandfather, 
John Churchill, the dukedom of Marl¬ 
borough. He fought at Dettingen (1743) and 
in the expedition against St Malo (1758). 

SUN YAT-SEN, or Sun Wen, soon (1866- 
1925), Chinese revolutionary, born November 
12 ""at’Tsuiheng near Canton, brought up by 
his elder brother in Hawai, graduated in 
medicine at Hong Kong in 1892, practising at 
Macao and Canton. He visited Honolulu in 
1894 and founded his first political organiz¬ 
ation there, the Jffsin Chung Hid (New China 
Party). After his first abortive uprising 
against the Manchus in Canton in 1895, he 
lived abroad in Japan, America and Britain, 
studying w^estern politics and canvassing the 
support of the Chinese in these countries for 
his cause. While in London in 1896, he was 
kidnapped and imprisoned in the Chinese 
legation and was saved from certain death by 
the intervention of Sir Edward Cantlie, the 
surgeon, his former tutor, to whom he 
smuggled out a letter and who enlisted the 
help of the British Foreign Office to get him 
released. After ten unsuccessful uprisings, 
engineered by Sun from abroad, he was at last 
victorious in the revolution of 1911. In 
February 1912 China was proclaimed a 
republic with Sun as its provisional president. 
Sun however made way for the Northern 
general, Yuan Shih-kai (q.v.) who had 
forced the emperor’s abdication, but as 
president (1913-16) sought to make himself 
dictator. Sun opposing him from the South 
was defeated and found himself again in 
exile. In 1923 he was back in Canton and 
elected president of the southern republic. 
With expert help from the Russians, Sun 
reorganized the Kuomintang and established 
the Whampoa Military Academy under 
Chiang Kai-shek (q.v.), who three years after 
Sun’s death achieved the unification of China 
under a government inspired by Sun’s San 
Min Chu I (1927) or The Three Principles of 
the People, in short nationalism, democracy 
and livelihood. While at a conciliatory 
conference with other Chinese political 
leaders he died of cancer in Peking, March 12, 
1925. Acknowledged by all political factions 
as the father of the Chinese Republic, he was 
reinterred in a mausoleum built in his honour 
in Nanking in 1928. Sun was essentially 
empirical in his political teachings and 
rejected the Communist dogma of the class 
war. See Lives by J. Cantlie (1912), L. S. 
Sharman (1934), Buck (1954), and B. Martin, 
Strange Vigour (1944), and studies by F. W. 
Price (1929), P. M. A. Linebarger (1937) and 
N. Gangulee (1945). His second wife, 
Cliing Ling Soong (1890- ), one of the 

Soong family (q.v.), was educated in the 
United States, became Sun’s secretary and 
in 1916 married him. After his death, she 


lived in Moscow (1927-31) and became a 
bitter left-wing opponent of her brother-in- 
law, Chiang Kai-shek, returning to China 
from Hong Kong during the Japanese war in 
1937. In 1950 she became one of the three 
non-Communist vice-chaimien of the new 
Chinese Communist Republic. 

SUPERVIELLE, Jules, sii-per-vyel (1884- 
1960), French-Uruguayan writer, bom at 
Montevideo, has written many volumes of 
poems (including the notable Foimes de la 
France malheiireuse, 1939-41), novels, tales 
{LEnfant de la haute mer, 1931; UArche 
de Noif 1938), plays (^La Belle au bois, 1932; 
Shiherazade, 1949), and Bolivar, an opera with 
music by Milhaud, 1950. See studies by C. 
Senechal (Paris 1939), L. Specker (Zurich 
1942) and D. S. Blair (i960). 

SUPPE, Franz von, soop-pay (1820-95), 
Viennese composer of operettas, songs, 
masses, &.C., was bom at Spalato of Germano- 
Belgo-Italian origin. His Light Cavalry and 
Poet and Peasant overtures are still firm 
favourites. 

SURAJA DOWLAH, Siraj-ud-Dow!a, in the 
Gentlemans Magazine of the time Sir Roger 
Dowler (d. 1757), the young Nawab of Bengal, 
haying captured Fort William, the fort of 
the English factory at Calcutta (1756), 
confined his 146 prisoners in the military 
prison, the ‘ Black Hole ’ (300 sq. ft.). In the 
morning there were twenty-three survivors. 
Clive (q.v.) at Plassey (Paldsi) on June 23, 
1757, inflicted a crushing defeat on Suraja 
Dowlah, who fled and was slain. See Hol- 
well’s Narrative of the Black Hole (1758). 

SURCOUE, Robert, sur-koof (1773-1827). 
French privateer, was bom and died at St 
Malo, He preyed on the English shipping 
in the Indian seas during the war, his greatest 
exploits being the capture of the Triton (1785) 
and Kent (1800). See Sir J, K. Laughton’s 
Studies in Naval History (1887). 

SURJ^Y, Henry Howard, Earl of (c. 1517-47), 
English courtier and poet, was the eldest son 
of Thomas Howard (q.v.), who in 1524 
succeeded as third Duke of Norfolk. In 
1532 he accompanied Hen^ VIII to France; 
in 1542 he was made a Knight of the Garter, 
but was sent to the Fleet for issuing z. 
challenge; and next year he was again 
committed for breaking windows in the 
streets at night- Soon released, he served in 
the camp near Boulogne, distin^ished him¬ 
self at Montreuii in 1544, and in 1545 held 
command at Guisnes and Boulogne, but, 
defeated by a superior French force, was 
superseded by the Earl of Hertford. For his 
bitter speeches against Hertford, Surrey was 
imprisoned at Windsor in July, and in 
December was, like his father, committed to 
the Tower on a charge of high treason. His 
offence was merely that he had assumed the 
arms of his ancestor Edward the Confessor 
in conjunction with his own; hut he was 
found guilty, condemned to death, and 
beheaded, January 21, 1547. He was, almost 
as much as Sir Philip Sidney, the type of 
perfect-knight and his love-poems are a late 
manifestation of the courtly-love of the 
Middle Ages, He was much under the in¬ 
fluence of Petrarch. His poems were firs 
printed, with poems by Wyatt and others, i 
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TotteVs Miscellany (1557). The}j; consist of 
sonnets, lyrics, elegies, translations, para¬ 
phrases of the Psalms and Ecclesiastes, 
besides translations in good blank verse—- 
the first in English—of books ii and iv of 
Virgil’s Aeneid. He was among the iirst in 
English to employ the sonnet, using not the 
Petrarchian form but that used by most oi 
the Elizabethans. Sec Lives by l^ott in his 
edition (1815 and 1866), and Casady (1938) 

H. W. Chapman, Two Tudor Portraits {19 wy 
SUETEES, (1) Robert (1779-1834), English 
antiquary and topographer, born at Durham, 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford, and the 
Middle Temple, and m 1802 inherited 
Mainsforth near Bishop Auckland. Here ne 
compiled his History of the County of Durham 
(1816-23), to vol. iv of which (ed. by Rainc, 
1840) a memoir by George Taylor is prcftxed. 
To Scott’s Minstrelsy Surtees contributed two 
‘ancient’ ballads he himself had made 
Barthranfs Dirge and The Death of Teatlier- 
stonhough. The Surtees Society was founded 
in 1834 to publish unedited MSS. relating 
chiefly to the northern counties. 

(2) Robert Smith (1803-64), English 
sporting writer, of Hamstcrley Hall, Durham, 
wrote anonymously a series of inimitable 
sporting novels, introducing Mr Jorrocks, 
grocer and sportsman. Among the best 
known are Handley Cross (1843, 1854) and 
Mr Facey Romford's Hounds (1865)—illus¬ 
trated by John Leech and / PhizSee 
memoirs by himself and Cuming (1924), r. 
Watson (1933), and Hunting Scenes from 
Surtees, ed. Gough (1953). 

SUSO, or Scuse, Heinrich {c. 1295-1366), 
German mystic, born at Ucbcrlmgen, Baden, 
was a Dominican monk and a disciple ot 
Eckhart. See his own Life (trails, new ed. 
1913). 

SUTHERLAND, Graham Vivian (1903- ), 

English artist, born in London. He studied 
at Goldsmiths'* College of Art, and worked 
mainly as an etcher till 1930. During the next 
ten years he made his reputation as a painter 
of romantic, mainly abstract landscapes, with 
superb, if arbitrary, colouring. From 1941 
to 1945 he was an official war artist and 
painted a number of pictures of bombed 
buildings. In 1946 he was commissioned to 
paint a Crucifixion for St Matthew’s Church, 
Northampton, and he has since produced 
several memorable portraits, including Acimer- 
set Maugham (1949) and »S'/V IVinston Churchill 
(1955). He has also designed ceramics, 
posters and textiles: his design for a large 
tapestry depicting Christ to hang in the new 
Coventry Cathedral was accepted m 1957. 
His work is represented in the Tate Gallery, 
London, the Musde d’Art Moderne, Pans, 
and the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
He was awarded the O.M. in 1960. See the 
monograph by E. Sackville-West (1955). 
SUTRO, Alfred (1863-1933), English drama¬ 
tist, born in London, gave up a successful 
business, translated Maeterlinck, and from 
1900 wrote a series of successful plays —The 
Foolish Virgins (1904), The Walls of Jericho 
(1906), John Clayde's Honour (1907), The 
Perplexed Husband {X9\T)y Freedom, Sec. See 
his autobiographical Celebrities and Simple 
Souls‘Xl933). 


SWAN 

SUTTNER, Bertha von, nie Kinsky (I 843 . 
1914), Austrian writer and pacifist, bom at 
Prague, spread anti-war sentiment by her 
Die Waffen nieder (‘ Lay Down your Arms’ 
1899), which was translated into manv 
European languages, and other pacificist 
books. She was awarded the Nobel Peace 
prize in 1905. See her Memoirs (1909) and 
Life by Ellen Key (1919). 

SUTTON, Thomas (1552-1611), a London 
merchant, founder of the Charterhouse 
obtained a lease of rich coal lands in Durham 
and made an enormous fortune. 
SUVOROV, or Siiwarrow, Count Aleksandr 
Vasilyevich (1729-1800), Russian general, 
born at Moscow, had won fame in the Se\en 
Years’ War, two Polish and two Turldsh 
wars, when in 1799 he was sent to Italy to 
assist the Austrians against the French. He 
defeated Moreau on the Adda, Macdonald at 
the Trebbia, and .Toubert at Novi. Then he 
was directed to unite with Korsakov to sweep 
the French out of Switzerland. After a 
terrible march over the Alps he found that 
Massena had defeated Korsakov, and, too 
weak to attack, he barely escaped over the 
mountains into Austria. He died at St 
Petersburg. See Lives by Spalding (1890) 
and W. L. Bleasc (1920). 

SVEDBERG, Theodor, svay-ber'/ (1884- 
), Swedish chemist, born at Valbo, 
Gavleborg, invented the ultracentrifuge for 
the study of colloidal particles. He won a 
Nobel prize in 1926. 

SVENDSEN, Johan Severin (184CF1911), 
Norwegian composer, born at Christiania, 
after wide travels, became court kapellmeister 
at Copenhagen (1883). He wrote two sym¬ 
phonies and a violin concerto. His best- 
known work is his Carnival at Paris, 
SVERDRUP, Otto, svayr-droop (1855-1930), 
Norwegian explorer, born in Sogndal, led 
many expeditions to the Arctic. 
SVETCEHNE. See Swetchitse. 

SVEVO, Italo, pen-name of Ettore Schmitz, 
zvay'vd (1861-1928), Italian novelist, bora at 
Trieste. A friend of James Joyce, who 
encouraged his talent, he had a considerable 
success with La Coscienza di Zeno (‘The 
Confessions of Zeno ’), a psychological study 
of the inner tensions and conflicts of an 
average man. His work is concerned largely 
with the human unconscious, and shows the 
influence of Zola. See A History of Mm 
Literature by Ernest Hatch Wilkins (1954). 
SWAMMERDAM, Jan (1637-80), Dutch 
naturalist, born at Amsterdam. His system 
for classifying insects laid the 
entomology. His Biblia Anmrije (1737-38) are 
the finest one-man collection of microscopical 
observations. He first observed red blood 
corpuscles (1658) and discovered the valves 
in the lymph vessels and the glands m 
Amphibia named after him,^ He finally 
succumbed to the mystic influences of 
Bourignon (q-v.) and abandoned science. 
SWAN, (1) Amue S(hepherd) (1860-19m 
Scottish novelist, born near Gprebndge, 
of Dr J. Burnelt-Smith, contributed to Jhe 
Woman at Home and the People s Friend, 
and wrote Aldersyde (1883) and many omer 
popular stories, and reminis^nces. bee ner 
autobiography My Life (1934). 
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(2) Sir Joseph Wilson (1828-1914), English 
physicist and chemist, bom at Sunderland, 
became a manufacturing chemist, patented 
the carbon process for photographic printing 
in 1864, invented the dry plate (1871) and 
bromide paper (1879). In 1860 he invented 
an electric lamp which anticipated Edison’s 
by twenty years, and in 1897 demonstrated 
a lamp which improved considerably on 
Edison’s patent model. He first produced 
practicable artificial silk. He was knighted 
in 1904. 

SWEDENBORG, EmsDoel (1688-1772), 
Swedish mystic, bom January 29 in Stock¬ 
holm, son of Jesper Svedberg, later bishop of 
Skara, studied at Uppsala and travelled 
widely in Europe and on his return was 
appointed assessor in the college of mines and 
military engineer. The family was ennobled 
in 1719 and the name changed to Swedenborg. 
He wrote books on algebra and the differen¬ 
tial calculus, on navigation, astronomy, on 
docks and sluices and on chemistry considered 
as atomic geometry. He declined a pro¬ 
fessorship of Mathematics (1724) because 
he preferred practical subjects. In 1734 he 
published at Leipzig, at the expense of the 
Duke of Brunswick, his monumental Opera 
Ihilosophica et Miner alia (1734), a mixture 
of metaiiur^ and metaphysical speculation 
on the creation of the world, carried further 
in Philosophical Argument on the Infinite 
(1734) and concluded by anatomical and 
physiological studies, Economy of the Animal 
kingdom (1741) and Animal Kingdom (1744- 
1745). Curious dreams during 1743-44 
convinced him that he had direct access to the 
spiritual world. He resided his assessorship, 
communicated his spiritual explorations in 
Heavenly Arcana (1749-56) and spent the 
rest of his life in Amsterdam, Stockholm and 
London, expounding his mystical doctrines, 
based on the law of correspondences, which 
reveals that there are three heavens and three 
hells, that creation is dead, except through 
the intervention of God, who invests man 
with apparent life, but only himself really 
lives. Just as Christ marked the end of one 
religious epoch, so Swedenborg another, the 
Last Judgment having been pronounced in the 
World of Spirits in 1757. His other works 
(ail first published in Latin) are Heaven and 
Hell, The New Jerusalem, Divine Love and the 
Divine Wisdom, Divine Providence, The 
Apocalypse Revealed and Conjugal Love. His 
theological works translated number forty 
volumes. He died in London, March 29, 
1772, was buried first in St George’s of the 
East in London and in 1908 reinterred at 
Stockholm. He made no attempt to estab¬ 
lish a sect; his followers, who call themselves 
‘the New Church signified by the New 
Jerusalem in the Revelation were organized 
as a distinct denomination in 1788 by Robert 
Hindmarsh (1759-1835), a Clerkenwell 
printer, who became one of the first ministers. 
Kant, who somewhat admired Swedenborg 
the mystic, demolished Swedenborg the 
metaphysician in Dreams of a Ghost Seer 
(1766). See Lives by J, G. Wilkinson 
(1849), W. Wliite (1867), G. Trobridge 
(1907), S. Toksvig (1949), and studies by S.M. 
Warren (1885) and E. A. G. Kleen (1917-20). 


Pieterszoon, sway'- (1562- 
Dutch composer, organist and harp¬ 
sichordist, born at Deventer or Amsterdam, 
studied in ^ Venice and composed mainly 
and organ works, atiddeveloped 
me fugue. He founded the distinctive North 
German school which later included Buxte- 
young Johann Sebastian Bach. 

SWEET, _Henry (1845-1912), English philo¬ 
logist, pioneer of Anglo-Saxon philological 
Judies, born in London, became reader in 
Phonetics at Oxford. His works include Old 
and_ Middle English texts, primers, and 
dictionaries, a historical English grammar. 
A History of English Sounds (1874), and A 
History of^Language (190€). He constructed 
a _ Romaic’ phonetic alphabet. Professor 
Higgins of Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion was 
based on him. 

SWETCHINE, Madame, nee Anne Sophie 
SoymanoY (1782-1857), Russian author, born 
at Moscow, married in 1799 General Swet- 
chine, joined the Roman Catholic com¬ 
munion in 1815, and settled finally in Paris in 
1818, where she maintained a famous salon. 
See Life by De Falloux (1858); his edition of 
her Letters (1861); and work by Naville 
(1863), 

SWETTENHAM, swet'nem, (1) Sir Alex¬ 
ander (1846-1933), Colonial administrator. 
He began his career in 1868 as a clerk in the 
Ceylon civil service, and rose through 
various posts in Cyprus, Singapore, British 
Guiana, and the Straits Settlement to become 
captam-general and governor-in-chief in 
Jamaica from 1904 to 1907. He was created 
K.CM.G. in 1898. 

(2) Sir Frank Athelstane (1850-1946), 
brother of (1). He was British resident in 
Selangor (1882) and Perak (1889-95), and 
later resident-gen era! in the Federated Malay 
States (1896-1901). He was governor and 
commander-in-chief of the Straits Settlement 
from 1901 to 1904 and became an authority 
on Malay language and history, writing a 
number of books on the subject. He was 
created K.C.M.G. in 1897. Port Swetten- 
ham, Selangor, is named for him. 

SWEYN, svay'in, name of three kings of 
Denmark: 


Sweyn I, known as Sweyn Forkbeard 
(d. 1014), was father of Canute (q.v.) and son 
of Harold Blaatand, whom he defeated and 
killed, making himself king (986). He led 
many plundering expeditions to Britain and 
defeated and killed the Norwegian Olaf, the 
Victorious. He died at Gainsborough. 

Sweyn II (d. 1075), born in England, 
became king in 1047, carried on a war with 
Harold HI of Norway until 1064, attempted 
twice to conquer England, but was driven 
away by Canute. Five of his sons were kings 
of Denmark. 

Sweyn HI (d. 1157), was king of part of 
Denmark from 1147 and waged civil war 
against Canute V, whom he killed- He was 
himself assassinated by Waldemar I. 

SWIFT, Jonathan (1667-1745), English satirist, 
was bom in Dublin the son of English parents. 
He was educated at Kilkenny Grammar 
School and Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
obtained his degree only by ‘ special grace ’ 
in 1685. Family connections helped him to 
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embark on a career as secretary to the 
renowned diplomat, Sir William Temple, then 
resident at Moor Park, Farhani. _ Here Swift 
obtained his first acquaintance with the great 
world, but his relations with Temple were 
sometimes strained.^ However, he supported 
his patron on the side of the Ancients in the 
‘ Querellc des Anciens et des Modernes 
which had spread here from France. Swift’s 
contribution was the mock-epic Battk of the 
Books which was published along with the 
much more powerful satire on religious 
dissension, A Tale of a Tub in 1704. At 
Moor Park he first met Esther Johnson, then 
a child of eight, who henceforward as pupil 
and lover or friend was to be intertwined 
with his life and to survive for posterity in 
Swift’s verse tributes and the Journal to Stella. 
When Swift was presented to the living of 
Laracor near Dublin, Stella accompanied 
him, but the precautions he took precluded 
scandal. It is uncertain if he ever married 
her. In 1708 during one of his numerous 
visits to London he met Esther Vanhomngh, 
who insisted on being near him in Ireland 
with fatal consequences to herself. She is 
the Vanessa of Swift’s too clever poem 
Cadefius and Vonessay a tribute to the lady 
but also a manoeuvre of disengagement. His 
visits to London were largely political, but 
friendship with the great, literary and 
aristocratic, bulked largely in them. For the 
first time the literary world met on equal 
terms with statesmen. Having been intro¬ 
duced to the political world by Temple, ha 
supported the Whigs, but, his first care being 
the English Church, he gradually veered to 
the Tory party. The friendship of Harley, 
later Earl of Oxford, assisted the change 
which was decisively made in_ 1710 when 
Harley returned to power. His Four Last 
Years of the Queen described the ferment 
of intrigue and pamiDhletecring during that 
period. The chief aims of the Tory x)arty 
were to make the Establishment secure and 
to bring the war with France to a close. ^ The 
latter object was powerfully aided by his On 
the Conduct of the Allies (1713), one of the 
greatest pieces of pamphleteering. The death 
of the Queen disappointed all the hopes of 
Swift and his friends of the * Scriblcrus Club 
founded in 1713. Swift accepted his ‘exile ’ 
to the Deanery of St Patrick’s, Dublin, and 
henceforth, except for two visits in 1726 and 
1727, correspondence alone kept him in 
touch with London. Despite his loathing for 
Ireland he threw himself into a strenuous 
campaign for Irish liberties, denied by the 
Whig government. The JDrapieYs Letters is 
only the most famous of these activities 
which were concerned with England’s 
restrictions on Irish trade, particularly the 
exclusion of Irish wool and cattle. This 
campaign and his charitable efforts for 
Dublin’s poor greatly retrieved his name. 
On his first visit to London after the Tory 
debacle of 1714 he published the world- 
famous satire Gulliver’’s Travels (1726). The 
completion of this work seems to have 
released the talent for light verse which he 
had displayed so happily for the amusement 
of the ladies of the viceregal Lodge in earlier 
days. His poems of this sort now range from 


the diverting The Grand Questiotj 
(1729) to the Verses on If is Om 
which, with its mingling of nathnTTj 
humour ranks with the great satirkal 
in the lighter manner. He himself co^idS 
his 0/1 Poetry; a Rhapsody his 
satire. An attack on Grub Street it 
ponds in some way to Pope’s’ BiZTj 
There is also of this period a group of odim; 
satires on women which in a writer of V 
cloth almost hint at derangement ^ 
relief wc note his constant pre-oc*cupaL^ 
with the speech and manners of the semm 
class and equally with the banality S 
fashionable society. The ironical Direction, 
to Servants and A Complete Collection of 
Genteel and Inp;enious Conversation (in hand 
in 1731) are examples of both. The satire in 
the first part of Gulliveds Travels is directed 
at political parties and religious dissension 
The second part can be equally enjoyed for 
the ingenious adventures and the detailed 
verisimilitude which, as in Defoe, is part of 
the manner. But there is deepening misan- 
thropy culminating in the King’s description 
of mankind as * the most pernicious race of 
little odious vermin that Nature ever suffered 
to crawl upon the surface of the earth The 
third part, a satire on inventors, is good fun 
though less plausible. The last part, in the 
country of the Houyhnhnms, a race of horses 
governed only by reason, is a savage attack 
on man which points to the author’s final 
mental collapse. Politics apart. Swift’s 
influence, like that of the ‘ Scriblerus Club’ 
generally and Pope in particular, was 
directed powerfully against the vogue of 
dcistic science and modern invention and in 
favour of orthodoxy and good manners. 
His religion, as wo see from his sermons, was 
apparently sincere, but as he exalted reason 
above emotion, there is little Christian warmth 
ill it. The Tcniplc Scott edition of the works 
(1897-1910) replaced the old edition by Sir 
Walter Scott (1814). H. Davis edited the 
Prose Works (1939 et seq.)i Birkbeck Hill, 
Unpublished Letters (1899); and F. E. Ball 
the Correspondence (1910-14). Important 
studies are by Cliurton Collins, 1893; Stephen 
Gwynn, 1933; R. Quintana, 1936; Life by 
B. Acworth (1948), and I. Ehrenpreis, The 
Personality of Jonathan Swift (1958), and study 
by K. Williams (1959). 

SWINBURNE, (1) Algernon Charles (1837- 
1909), English poet, was born in London, the 
eldest son of Admiral and Lady Jane Swin¬ 
burne. Fie was educated partly in France, 
passed from Eton to Balliol, left without 
taking a degree, travelled on the Continent, 
where ho came once for all under the spell of 
Victor Flugo. He visited Landor in Florena 
(1864), and on his return became associated 
with D. G. Rossetti and William Moms. 
After a breakdown due to intemperate living, 
he submitted to the care of his friend Watts- 
Dunton, iu whose house, No. 2, The Pines, 
he continued to live in semi-seclusion for the 
rest of his life. His first publication, the two 
plays The Queen Mother and losamom 
(I860), attracted little attention, but/Ifota 
in Calydon (1865), a drama in the Greek 
form but modern in its spirit of revolt against 
religious acquiescence in the will of Heaven, 
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proved that a new singer with an exquisite 
iWical gift had arisen. He returned to Greek 
myth with his noble lyric drama Erectheus 
(1876). It was, however, the first of the series 
of Poems and Ballads (1865) which took the 
public by storm. The exciting or languorous 
rhythms of Hesperia, Itylus, The Garden of 
Proserpine, The Triumph of Time were intoxica¬ 
ting to English ears, but the uninhibited tone 
of certain passages affronted English puritan- 
ism. The second series of Poems and Ballads 
hardly maintained the excitement and the 
third series (1889) witnessed his waning 
vogue in this kind. Meanwhile he found 
scope for his detestation of kings and priests 
in the struggle for Italian liberty. Songs 
before Sunrise (1871), best expresses his 
fervent republicanism. He had been working 
at a trilogy of Mary, Queen of Scots since 
before 1865 when his Chastelard appeared. 
The second play of the series, Bothwell, a 
Tragedy, appeared in 1874 and Mary Stuart 
completed the trilogy in 1881. The year 
following Tristram of Lyonesse, an Arthurian 
romance in rhymed couplets, achieved a real 
success and must be considered among the 
best of Victorian dealings with the mediaeval 
cycle. He had resented Tennyson’s moralistic 
treatment of the theme in The Idylls of the 
King. Tristram is intense and passionate 
and has some great descriptive passages, 
'\^en he returned to mediaeval romance 
in A Tale of Balen (1896), there was obvious 
lack of power. His dramas are all closet- 
plays and except for some high passages 
in the Mary Stuart trilogy are forgotten. 
Swinburne represented the last phase of the 
Romantic movement—with a little posthu¬ 
mous life in the early Yeats. His absorption 
in romantic themes which he treated with a 
wealth of rhetoric hardly experienced in 
previous poetry and an excess of neologisms 
and archaisms have caused his reputation to 
diminish and no foreseeable change of taste 
is likely to revive it. His novel, Love's Cross 
Currents (1877), is a curiosity, but his critical 
works, above all his work on Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries, which still has its 
place in Shakespeare study, are stimulating. 
His Essays and Studies (1875) and Studies in 
Prose and Poetry^ (1894) are his chief contri¬ 
bution to criticism. Five volumes of the 
Collected Poems appeared in 1917 and twenty 
volumes of the Complete Works from 1926 
onwards, A new edition of his Correspon¬ 
dence, ed. C. Y. Lang, appeared in 1960. 
Gosse wrote the standard Life in 1917. 
Studies by Mackail (1909), Nicholson (1926) 
and Lafourcade (1932) are important. Max 
Beerbohm’s essay No. 2, the Pines is a 
masterly ironic picture of Swinburne’s life 
with Watts-Dunton. 

(2) Sir James, 9th Baronet (1858-1958), 
British scientist, ‘ the father of British plas¬ 
tics was a pioneer in that industry and the 
founder of Bakelite, Ltd. His research on 
phenolic resins resulted in a process for 
producing synthetic resin, but his patent for 
this was anticipated by one day, by the 
Belgian chemist Baekeland. He lived to be a 
centenarian. 

SWjG>lTON, Sir Ernest Dunlop (1868-1951), 
British soldier, writer and inventor, born in 


Bangalore, India. One of the originators of 
the tank, Swmton was responsible for the use 
of the word_ ‘ tank ’ to describe armoured 
Under his pseudonym 
Ole Lok-Oie be wrote The Green Curve (3909), 
A Year Ago (1916), and translations. He was 
0925-^9^ Military History at Oxford 

SWTrmN, or Swithun (d. 862), EngHsh saint 

and divine, was adviser to Egbert (q.v.) and 
was made Bishop of Winchester (852) by 
Ethelwnif. When in 971 the monks exhumed 
his body to bury it in the rebuilt cathedral, 
the removal, which was to have taken place 
on July 15, is said to have been delayed by 
^nolent rains. Hence the current belief that 
if It rams on July 15 it will rain for forty days 
more. 

STOEL, Heinrich fod, zee'bel (1817-95) 
Geman historian, born at Diisseldorf 
studied at Berlin under Ranke; became 
(1844), Marburg 
( 845), Munich (1856) and Bonn again 
(1861); and in 1875 was made director of 
the state archives at Berlin. He published 
tte political correspondence of Frederick the 
Great, shared in issuing the Monumenta 
Germaniae^ Historica, and founded and edited 
me Historische Zehschrift, His history of the 
First Crusade (1841) often ran counter to the 
accepted opinions of centuries; his next work 
was on the title ‘ German king ’ (1844). Then 
came his masterpiece, Geschichte der Revolu- 
1789-95 (1853-58; 4th ed. to 1800, 
1882), a history of the French revolution 
based upon official documentary evidence. 
He also wrote a history of the founding of the 
German empire (1889-94; trans. 1891-92), 
marred by its Prussian bias. He was a 
member of the Prussian Diet, 

SYDENHAJyi, (1) Floyer (1710-87), EngUsh 
scholar, ^ educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford, in his fiftieth year began the publica¬ 
tion of an excellent translation of Plato’s 
Dialogues (1759-80). It had no market, 
neither had his dissertation on Heraclitus 
(1775) or his Onomasticon Theologicum 
(1784). Arrested for unpaid meals, he died 
in prison. The Literary Fund was founded 
as a consequence of his death to help deserv¬ 
ing authors. 


(2) Thomas (1624—89), English physician, 
the English Hippocrates’, bom September 
10 at Wynford Eagle, Dorset, left Magdalene 
Hall, Oxford, to fight as captain of horse 
for the Parliamentarians. He returned to 
Oxford in 1647, read medicine at Wadham 
College and was awarded the degree of M.B. 
(1648) without any previous examinations 
and was elected fellow of Ail Souls. In 1651 
he was severely wounded at Worcester. 
From 1655 he practised in London, and 
although he became a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians and took an Oxford 
M.D. (1676) he was never elected a fellow of 
the Royal College. A great friend of such 
empiricists as Boyle and Locke, he stressed 
the importance of observation in clinical 
medicine. He wrote a masterly account of 
gout (1683), a disease from which he himself 
suffered, distinguished the symptoms of 
venereal disease (1675), recognized hysteria 
as a distinct disease and gave his name to the 
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mild convulsions of children, ‘ SydcnhpTi’s 
chorea and the use of liquid opium, 

‘ Sydenham’s Laudanum He remained in 
London except when the plague was at its 
peak (1665). Some of his epidemiological 
theories on the fevers of London arc sup¬ 
ported today, although he failed to stress^ the 
rdles of contagion and infection. One ol his 
quainter ‘ remedies ’ for senile decrepitude 
was to put the patient to bed with a young vital 
person. In England he suffered professional 
opposition. On the continent his fame was 
immediate. Boerhaavc (q.y.) is said never 
to have referred to him without raising his 
hat See W. A, Greenhill’s edition (1844; 
trans. R. G, Latham 1848) for the Sydenham 
Society of Opera Ornriia (1705). Selections, 
ed. J. D. Comrie (1922), Life by J. F. Payne 
(1900), and C. E. A. Winslow, The Conquest 
of Epidejme Disease (1944). 

SYDNEY, Algernon. See Sidney (1). 

SYLLA. See Sulla. 

SYLVESTER, the name of three popes: 

Sylvester I, pope (314--335), is claimed to 
have baptized Constantine the Great, and to 
have received from him the famous Donation, 
now considered apocryphal. Under him 
the Council of Nicaca (325) defined the 
articles of the Christian faith. He was 
canonized. 

Sylvester II (c. 940—1003), pope from 999, 
was born Gerbert at Aurillac in Auvergne, 
and from his attainments in chemistry, 
mathematics and philosophy acquired the 
reputation of being in league with the Devil. 
He is said to have introduced Arabic numerals 
and to have invented clocks. He became 
abbot of Bobbio and archbishop of Ravenna. 
See French works by Ollcris (1867), and 
German by Werner (1878) and Schullcss 
(1891-93). 

Sylvester III was anti pope 1044-46 to 
Benedict IX and was bishop of Sabina. 
SYLVESTER, (1) Jaimes Joseph (1814-97), 
English mathematician, born in London, 
studied at St John’s College, Cambridge 
(where as a Jew, though he was second 
wrangler 1837, ho was disqualified for a 
degree), and was professor in University 
College, London, in the University of Vir¬ 
ginia, at Woolwich, in the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore, and at Oxford 
(1883-94). He made important contributions 
to the theories of invariants, numbers and 
equations, and took up and graduated in 
Law. See his Collected Mathematical Papers 
(4 vols. 1904-12). 

(2) Joshua (1563-1618), English translator, 
achieved success neither as merchant nor as 
poet His own works are forgotten; his chief 
literary work was his translation of Divine 
Weeks and Works of Du Bartas (q.v.). 
Grosart reprinted his Works (1878). 
SYLVIUS, (1) Franciscus, or Franz de la Boe 
(1614-72), German physician, born at 
Hanau, Prussia, became professor of Medi¬ 
cine at Leyden. He first treated the pan¬ 
creatic, saliva and other body-juices 
chemically, described the relationship between 
the tubercle and phthisis and founded the 
iatrochemical school. 

(2) properly Jacques Dubois (1478-1555), 
French physician, born at Amiens, became 


professor of Medicine at the CoII^^a 
F rance. He discovered the fissure ta 
bram, described many anatomical structum 

and systematized anatomical terms T? 
wrote commentaries on Galen and 
crates. See C. Singer, Evolution 

SYME, James,_ stm (1799-1870), Scotti^K 
surgeon, born in Edinburgh, studied undfJ 
Robert Liston (q.y.) at the university the 
and at Pans and in Germany. In 1818 Ip 
announced a method of making wateroroof 
afterwards patented by Macintosh (q vS in 
1823-33 he lectured on clinical surgery* In 
1831 appeared his treatise on The Excision 
of Diseased Joints; in 1832 his Principles 
ofSur^^ery. In 1833 he became professor of 
Clinical Surgery. His life abounded in 
controversies. Syme, who had no superior 
either as operator or as teacher, wrote 
further on pathology, stricture, fistula 
incised wounds, Ac. See Memoir by Paterson 


8YMEON OF"’ DURHAM (d. c. 1130), English 
chronicler, lived at Jarrow and was pre¬ 
centor of Durham and wrote histories of 
the church at Durham and of the kings of 
Northumbria. 


SYMINGTON, William (1763-1831), Scottish 
engineer, born at Leadhills, became a 
mechanic at the Wanlockhead mines. He 
had two years before invented an engine for 
road locomotion when, in 1788, he con¬ 
structed for Patrick Miller (q.v.) a similar 
engine on a boat 25 feet long, having twin 
hulls with paddle-wheels between, which was 
launched on Dalswinton Loch. In 1802 he 
completed at Grangomoiith the Charlotte 
Dundas^ the first workable steamboat ever 
built. It was meant for a tug, but vested 
interests prevented its use, asserting that 
the wash would injure the sides of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal. Symington died in 
London, in poverty. 

SYMMACHUS, (1) Coclins, pope 498-514. 

(2) Qiiintiis Aurelius (c. A.D. 345-410), 
Roman orator, became prefect of Rome in 
384 and consul in 391 under Theodosius. He 
was devoted to the old religion, and showed 
the highest nobility of character. His extant 
writings, edited by Kroll in 1893, consist of 
Letters, three panegyrics on Valentinian I and 
Gralian, and fragments of six orations. See 
Morin’s Jitiide (1847) and Krolfs Be Sym- 
macho (1891). 

SYMONDS, John Addington, sim'- (1840-93), 
English author, born at Bristol, was educated 
at Harrow^ and Balliol, won the Newdigate, 
and was elected a fellow of Magdalen in 
1862. His Introduction to the Study of Dante 
(1872) was followed by Studies of the Greek 
Poets (1873-76), his great Renaissance in 
Italy (6 vols, 1875-86), and Shakespeare's 
Predecessors in the English Drama (1884). 
He wrote also sketches of travel in Italy and 
elsewhere; monographs on Shelley, Sidney, 
and Ben Jonson; fine translations of the 
Sonnets of Alichelangelo and CqmpaneUa 
(1878), of Benvenuto Cellini’s autobiography, 
and of 12th-century students’ Latin songs 
(1884); n Life of Michelang-elo (IS92); some 
verse; and an account of his residence (for 
health) at Davos (1892). Se© Life (1895) by 
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H F Brown, who edited his Letters and 
Papers (1923); and biographical study by 

SYMONS?^toS (1) Arthur (1865-1945), 

British critic and poet, born of Cornish stock 
in Wales, did much to familiarize the British 
with the literature of France and Italy—he 
translated d’Annunzio (1902) and Baudelaire 
n925). He also wrote on The Synibo/ist 
Movement in Literature (1899) and The 
t^nmantic Movement in English Poetry (1909). 

(2) George James (1838-1900), English 
meteorologist, born in London, served as 
clerk in the meteorological department of the 
Board of Trade, founded the British Rainfall 
Organization for collecting rainfall data with 
the co-operation of the general public. The 
Royal Society appointed him to investigate 
the Krakatoa eruption (1883). Fellow of 
the Royal Society, he was secretary and twice 
president of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, the highest award of which, the 
Symons Memorial Gold Medal, bears his 

Greek philo- 


TACmjS 


name. 

SYNESIUS (c. A.D. 375—413), vj 1 jtv pniiu- 
sopher and poet, bishop of Ptolemais, born 
at Cyrene, studied at Alexandria under 
Hypatia (q.v.) and at Athens, and then 
returned to the Pentapolis, resolved to spend 
his life in study and in the pursuits of a 
country gentleman. About 399 he was 
appointed a delegate from Cyrene to the 
emperor at Constantinople, where he 
remained three years, and wrote an allegory 
Concerning Providence. After his return, he 
married and wrote Concerning Dreams, The 
Praise of Baldness, Dion or Self-discipline, and 
Hymns, When Libyan nomads made raids 
upon the fertile Pentapolis, Synesius organ¬ 
ized the defence of Cyrene. About 401 he 
turned Christian; and c. 410 the people of 
Ptolemais begged him to become their bishop. 
Finally he yielded, and was consecrated at 
Alexandria- His 156 letters reveal a man of 
high spirit, passionately fond of intellectual 


See books by 

Li oo?? Volkmann (1869), Gardner 

Fit 7 CT ^ Crawford (1901), Grtitzmacher (1913)* 

John Miliingtoo, sing (1871-19091 
Hish dramatist, born near Dublin studied at 
Trinity College Dublin, and then ,pem 
^veral years m Paris until, on the advice of 
Yeats he settled among the people of Aran 
provided the material forhis 
plays, In the Shadow of the Glen (1903) 
n nni? The Well oftkeSaintl 

Uyuo), and his humorous masterpiece The 
Playboy of the Western World (1907) followed 

profound influence on the next generation of 
A playwrights and was a director of the 
Abbey Theatre from 1904. See biographical 

(1959)^^ E- M. Stephens 

SZENli'-GYORGr, Albert von Nagyrapolt, 
sent-dyiir dyi (1893- ), Hungarian bio- 

^lemist, bom at Budapest, lectured at 
Groningen and Cambridge and became 
professor at Szeged (1930) and Liege (1938). 
He isolated Vitamin C and was aw'arded the 
Nobel prize m 1937, He made important 
studies of biological combustion, muscular 
contraction and cellular oxidation. In 1947 
he became director of the Institute of Musck 
Massachusetts, United States. 

SZONYL Stephen (1894- ), Hungarian 

artist, born at Ujpest. He studied at Buda¬ 
pest, and his paintings, particularly those of 
rmdes, gamed him a large following among 
the younger Hungarian artists. 

shim-an-of'skee 

0883-1937), Polish composer, bom at 
Tymoszowska, in the Ukraine, eventually 
became director of the State Conservatoire 
in Warsaw. Reckoned by many to be the 
greatest Polish composer since Chopin, he 
wrote operas, incidental music, symphonies, 
concertos, chamber music and many songs. 


T 


TAAFFE, Eduard Franz Josef, Graf von, 
tah'fe (1833-95), 11th Viscount Taaffe and 
Baron of Ballymote in the Irish peerage, 
Austrian statesman, was born in Vienna, 
and became minister of the interior (1867) and 
chief minister (1869-70, 1879-93). He 

showed great tact in an attempt to unite the 
various nationalities of the Empire into a 
consolidated whole. See Memoirs of the 
Family ofTaajfe (1856). 

TABAM, Abu Jafar Mohammed Ben Jariral-* 
(839-923), Arab historian, born in Persia, 
travelled in Syria, Egypt, &c., wrote in Arabic 
invaluable Moslem annals (ed. De Goeje and 
others, 1878-91), and died at Baghdad. 
TABLEY, John Byrne Leicester Warre®, 
3rd Baron de (1835-95), English poet, educa¬ 
ted at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1859, and 


succeeded his father as third baron in 1887. 
He was author of nine volumes of poetry, 
mostly written anonymously or under a 
pseudonym, some plays and novels, and a 
Guide to Book Plates (1880). See Memoir 
by Sir M. Grant Duff prefixed to his Flora of 
Cheshire (1899) and Selected Poems, ed. X 
Drinkwater (1924). 

TACITUS, Publius or Gaius Cornelius, tas'i- 
toos (c, 55-120), Roman historian, was bom 
perhaps at Rome, where he studied rhetoric, 
rose to eminence as a pleader at the Roman 
bar, and in 77 married the daughter of 
Agricola, the conqueror of Britain. By 88 he 
was already praetor and a member of one of 
the priestly colleges. Next year he left Rome 
for Germany; and he did not return till 93. 
He was an eye-witness of Domitian’s reign of 
terror, and we have his own testimony as to 
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the relief wrought by the accession of Nerva TAGLIACOZZI, Gasparo, tahhvah^lrnf 
and Trajan. Under Nerva he became consul (1546-99), Italian surgeon, born at Boinff ’ 
suffrectus, succeeding Virginius Rufus. We was professor there of Surgery 

may assume that he saw the close of Trajan’s Anatomy, famous for repairing injured nn 

reign, if not the opening of Hadrian’s- The by transplanting skin from the arm 

high reputation lie enjoyed is attested by the TAGLIONI, Maria, tahl-yd'nee (1804--Rd^ 
eulogistic mention of him in Pliny’s letters Italian danseuse, born at Stockholm ^ n 
of which there are eleven addressed to him. Italian ballet-master and a Swedish 
The earliest work generally attributed to him. Badly formed and plain, she danced S 

the Dialogus de Oratoribus, treats of the astonishing grace and after some initS 

decline of eloquence under the empire. It is setbacks triumphed with her creation of 7 

doubtful whether the Agricola is a funeral Sylphide in 1832 which marked the 

dloge or a panegyric for political ends. As romantic era in ballet. She may have intrn 

biography it has grave defects, partly due to duced sur les pohites dancing in ballet SW 

his admiration for his father-in-law; but it married Count de Voisins in 1832 andendS 
will always be read for its elevation of style, her career teaching deportment to the British 
its dramatic force, invective and pathos. The royal children. She died in poverty. Her 

third work, the Gcm/nmn!, is a monograph of brother Paul (1808-84) and his daughter 

great value on the ethnography of Germany, were also famous dancers. 

Fourth in order comes the Historiae, or the TAGORE, Sir Rabindranath (1861-194n 
history of the empire from the accession of Indian poet and philosopher, born in Call 
Galba in a.d. 68 to the assassination of cutta. He studied law in England and for 
Domitian in 96. Of the twelve books seventeen years, managed his family estates 
originally composing it only the first four at Shihada, where he collected the legends and 
and a fragment of the fifth are extant, talcs he afterwards used in his work. His 
Tacitus is at his strongest here, and his first book was a novel, iTarwwa, followed by a 

material was drawn from contemporary drama, The Tragedy of Rudachandra. In 1901 
experience. His last work, the so-callcd he founded near Bolpur the Santiniketan a 
Annales, is a history of the Julian line from communal school to blend eastern and w’es- 
Tiberius to Nero (a.o. 14 to 68); of probably tern philosophical and educational systems, 
eighteen books only eight have come down He received the Nobel prize for literature in 
to us entire, four arc fragmentary, and the 1913, the first Asiatic to do so, and was 
others lost. His statuesque style is often knighted in 1915-—an honour of which he 
obscure from condensation. He copied much unsuccessfully tried to rid himself in 1919 as 
from earlier historians and was biassed in his a protest against British policy in the Punjab, 
republican ideals and hatreds. See studies His political activities were peripheral— 
by G. Boissier (1908), R. V. Pohlmann though he was openly critical of Gandhi’s 
(1913), R. Syme (1958) and C. W. Mendcll non-cooperation as well as of the Govem- 
(1958). men! attitude in Bengal. His work includes 

TADEMA. See Alma-Tadema. Gitanjali (1913), Chitra (1914) his finest 

TAFT, (1) Robert Alfonso (1889-1953), play, Sakuntala (1920), Red Oleanders 
American Republican senator and lawyer, (1925). See My Reminiscences (1917) and 
son of (2), born at Cincinnati, Ohio, studied My Boyhood Days; also Lives by E. Rhys 
law at Yale and Harvard and in 1917 became (1915), E. J. Thompson (1928), and studies 
counsellor to the American Food Adminis- by the latter (1926), S. Sen (1929), H. I’A. 
tration in Europe under Hoover. Elected Fausset, Poets and Pundits (1947), and A. 
Senator in 1938, he co-sponsored the Taft- Bose (1958). 

Hartley act (1947) directed against the power TAXLLEFER, tah-y-fer (d. 1066), Norman 
of the trade unions and the ‘ closed shop ’. minstrel, sang war-songs at the battle of 
A prominent isolationist, Taft failed three Hastings, in which he was killed, 
times (1940, 1948, 1952) to secure Republican TAILLEFERRE, Germaine (1892- ), 

nomination for the presidency. He died of French woman composer, one of Tes Six’, 
cancer. TAINE, Hippolyte Adolphe, ten (1828-93), 

(2) William Howard (1857-1930), 26th French critic, historian and philosopher, bora 
president of the United States, father of (1), at Vouziers in Ardennes, April 21, studied a 
was bom at Cincinnati, the son of President year at Paris before turning author. He 
Grant’s secretary of war and attorney- made a reputation by his critical analysis of 
general; and having studied at Yale and La Fontaine’s (1853), followed by the 

qualified as a barrister at Cincinnati, held Voyage aux eaux des Pyrdndes (1855). His 
numerous appointments in Ohio, and in 1890 positivism was forcefully expressed in his 
became solicitor-general for the United critical Les Philosophes frangais du dix- 
States. In 1900 he was made president of the neuvUme sidcle (1857) and also coloured his 
Philippine Commission, and in 1901 first civil Philosophie de Part (l881) and De rintelli- 
governor of the islands. In 1904-08 he was gence (1870), in which moral qualities and 
secretary of war for the United States, in artistic excellence are explained in pmely 
1906 provisional governor of Cuba, in 1909- descriptive, quasi-scientific terms. Taine’s 
1913 Republican president of the United greatest work, Les Origines de la France 
States. Securing an agreement with Canada contemporaine (1875-94) constitutes the 
that meant relatively free trade. From 1913 strongest attack yet made on the men and 
he was professor of Law at Yale and from the motives of the Revolution. Taine died 
1921 chief justice of the United States. See March 5. Esjaw'appeared in 1895, 

Lives by Duffy (1930), H. F. Pringle (1939) and Carnets de voyage in 1897. His Rotes 
and Hicks (1945). sur PAngleterre (1871) are too ambitious m 
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scope on the basis of only ten weeks’ stay in 
England. See his Life and Letters (trans. 
1902-08) and French studies by V. Giraud 
n90i) and A. Chevrillon (1932). 

TMT, (1) Archibald Campbell (1811-82), 
Scottish Anglican divine, born at Edinburgh, 
December 22, was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy, Glasgow University and Ballio 
College, Oxford. A fellow and tutor, he was 
one of fhe four who in 1841 protested against 
Newman’s Tract 90; in 1842 he became 
headmaster of Rugby, in 1849 Dean of 
Carlisle, and in 1856 Bishop of London. He 
showed firmness and broad-mindedness, as 
well as tact in dealing with controversies over 
church ritual; condemned the Essays and 
Reviews and Colenso’s teaching, but inter¬ 
vened to secure fair play. Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1869), he helped to compose the 
strifes raised by Irish disestablishment, but 
was less successful with the Public Worship 
Regulation Act and the Burials Bill. He did 
much to extend and improve the organization 
of the church in the colonies; and the 
Lambeth Conference of 1878 met under his 
auspices. See Life by Davidson and Benham 
(1891). 

(2) Peter Guthrie (1831-1901), Scottish 
mathematician and golf enthusiast, born at 
Dalkeith, was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy and University and at Cambridge, 
where he graduated senior wrangler. Profes¬ 
sor of Mathematics at Belfast (1854), of 
Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh (1860- 
1900) and secretary of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh from 1879, he wrote on quater¬ 
nions, experimented in thermo-electricity and 
collaborated with Kelvin in a Treatise on 
Natural Philosophy. He played on one 
occasion a round of golf with phosphorescent 
balls after nightfall. His mathematical 
theory of golfing dynamics led to the con¬ 
clusion (which did not account for spin) that 
it was impossible to drive a ball more than 
190 yards on a calm day. His son, Freddie 
(1870-1900), who lowered the St Andrews 
record to 72, and twice won the Amateur 
championship (1896 and 1898), appeared to 
falsify this result by a tremendous carry of 
250 yards at St Andrews in 1893. Freddie 
was killed in action near Koodoosberg during 
the Boer war. See Life by C. G. Knott 
(1911). 

(3) William (1792-1864), Scottish pub¬ 
lisher, was the founder of Taifs Edinburgh 
Magazine (1832-64), a literary and radical 
political monthly to which De Quincey, 
John Stuart Mill, Cobden and Bright 
contributed. 

TALBOT, name of an English family, des¬ 
cended from Richard de Talbot, named in the 
Domesday book, and from Gilbert (d. 1346), 
the first baron. The Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Talbot is the premier earl on the Rolls of 
England and Ireland and hereditary lord 
high steward of Ireland. The Lords Talbot 
de Malahide represent a family in Ireland 
which settled there in 1167. The former’s 
most noteworthy members, in chronological 
order, were: 

(1) Sir John, 4th Baron, and 1st Earl of 
Shrewsbury (c. 1390-1453), twice lord- 

heutenant of Ireland (1414 and 1445), was 


TALIARD 

Englisii arms in 
“ Kenry VI s reign. Successful in 
many engagements, he was finally checked at 
Orleans by Joan of Arc (1429); and tlken 

FnluTf remaining a captive 

Earl of Salop (1422), Earl 

BoS^au^. Castillon, after taking 

Earl of Shrewsbury (c. 1413— 

for ae iancisiiSi"‘ 

1 cnm George, 4th Earl of Shrewsbury (c. 1528— 
1590), fourth husband of Elizabeth C Bess of 
Hardwick ’) (1518-1608), long held Mary of 
Scotland a prisoner at Tutbury, Chatsworth 
and Sheffield Castle (1569-84). 

Charles, 12th Earl and only Duke of 
Shr^ewsbrnr^ (1660-1718), though serving 
James II, gave money 
to William of Orange and did much to bring 
about the Revolution of 1688. Secretary of 
state (1689) and again (1694), he withdrew 
horn public affairs in 1700, and went to 
Rome. In 1710 he helped to bring about 
the fall of the Whigs and was made lord 
chamberlain. In 1712 he was ambassador 
to France, and then lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. At the crisis on the death of Anne 
(1714), as treasurer and lord justice, he 
acted with courage and decision and did 
much to secure the peaceful succession of the 
Hanoverians. He was created Duke of 
Shrewsbury in 1294, but the dukedom died 
with him. See Life by Nicholson and 
Turberville (1930). 

(5) Bertram Arthur, 17th Earl (1832-56), 
died without issue, when the title passed to 
John Chetwynd, 3r<i Earl Talbot (1803-68), 
of a 15th-century branch. 

TALBOT, (1) Mary Anne (1778-1808), the 
‘ British Amazon ’ served as a dnimmer-boy 
in Flanders (1792) and as cabin-boy at the 
battle of June 1, 1794. 

(2) William Henry Fox (1800-77), English 
pioneer of ^ photography, bom at Lacock 
Abbey, Chippenham, educated at Harrow 
and Trinity, Cambridge, sat in the reformed 
parliament (1833-34) and in 1838 succeeded 
in making photographic prints on silver 
chloride paper, for which he was awarded the 
Royal Society medal (1838) and the Rumford 
Medal (1842). He published works on 
astronomy and mathematics, helped to 
decipher the Ninevite cuneiform inscriptions. 
His Pencil of Nature (1844) was the first 
photographically illustrated book. 

TALFOURB, Sir Thomas Noon (1795-1854), 
English lawyer and author, bom at Reading, 
which he represented in parliament, had his 
tragedy Ion (1835) produced by Macready at 
Covent Garden, wrote on Charles Lamb and 
is best known for his Copyright Act (1842). 
See his Letters (1837). 

TALIACOTIUS. See Tagliacozzi. 

TALIESIN, taLi-ay'sin (fl. c. 550), Welsh bard, 
possibly mythical, to whom are ascribed 
many admirable poems, not older, however, 
in language than the 12lh century. See study 
by C. Williams (1939). 

TALLARD, Comte Camille de,Duc d* Hostun, 
tah-lahr (1652-1728), French soldier, created 
Marshal of France, was defeated and taken 
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prisoner by Marlborough at Blenheim 

TAO^EMANT DES RE/VUX, C6dcoii, taJ-ma 
day ray-d (c. 1619-1700), French man of 
letters, born at La Rochelle, married his 
cousin Elisabeth Rambouillct, whose fortune 
enabled him to give himself to letters and 
society. His famous Historiettes (written 
1657-59; published 1834-40), 376 in number, 
are illustrative anecdotes rather than bio¬ 
graphies. The most finished group is that of 
the famous circle of the Hdtcl de Rambouillct. 

He was admitted to the academy in 1666. 

See studies by E. Magne (1921 and 1922) and 
E. Gosse (1925). , ^ 

TALLEYRAND - PERIGORD, Charles 
Maurice de. Prince of Bencvenlo, tal-ay-rd 
(1754-1838), French statesman, was born at 
Paris, February 13, son of the Comte 
Talleyrand de Perigord (1734-88) who fought 
in the Seven Years’ War. He was educated 
for the church, made himself a fair scholar, 
and cultivated the character of a rake and a 
cynical wit. Abbot of St Denis (1775) and 
agents^ndral to the French clergy (1780), ho 
was by Louis XVI nominated Bishop of 
Autun in 1788. Next year the clergy of his 
diocese elected him to the Statcs-gcneral, and 
lie was one of the members of Asseiribly 
selected to draw up the Declaration of Right. 

He took a cynical delight in attacking the 
calling to which he still nominally belonged, 
and proposed the measure confiscating the 
landed property of the church.^ In February 
1790 he was elected president of the Assembly. 

In 1791 he consecrated two now bishops, 
declaring at the same time his attachment to 
the holy see, but, excomniunicated by the 
pope, he gave up the clerical career. Early 
in 1792 Talleyrand was sent to London, but 
failed to conciliate Pitt; in December he was 
placed on the list of dmigrds. He was again 
in London, an exile, till January 1794, when 
the Alien Act drove him to the LTnilcd States. 

After the fall of Robespierre he returned to 
Paris (1796), attached himself to Barras, and 
in 1797 was made foreign minister under the 
Directory; he was for a time the first man in 
France. He had already recognized the 
genius of Bonaparte and established intimate 
relations with him. For a time he was in 
disgrace for his willingness to sell his services 
towards a treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States. But under the Consulate 
he was restored to his post, and was privy to 
the kidnapping and murder (March 1804) of 
the Due d’Enghien. He was greatly instru¬ 
mental in consolidating the power of Napo¬ 
leon as consul for life (1802) and as emperor 
(1804). When in 1805 Great Britain formed 
a European coalition against France, it was 
partially broken up by Talleyrand. To him 
as much as to Napoleon was owing the 
organization (1806) of the Confederation of 
the Rhine. After being created Prince de 
B6n^vent, he withdrew from the ministry. 

His voice was on the whole for a policy of 
wisdom during the later years of the first TALLIS, 
empire. He was opposed to the invasion of — 
Russia; and this gives some justification for 
his desertion of Napoleon in 1814. As far 
back as Tilsit (1807) he seems to have been in 
communication with Britain; at Erfurt 


(1808), he had revealed state secrets to Russia- 
and he had mortally offended Napoleon’ 
after the disasters in Spain, by making with 
Fouche (q.v.), tentative arrangements for tS 
succession. Now, he became the leader of 
the anti-Napolconic faction; and through 
him communications were opened with the 
allies and the Bourbons. He dictated to the 
Senate the terms of Napoleon’s deposition 
and he became minister of foreign affair 
under Louis XVIH. He negotikted X 
treaties by which the allies left France in 
possession of the boundaries of 1792, and in 
the Congress of Vienna he established her 
right to be heard. He had not calculated on 
the Hundred Days, and offered no help to 
Louis; being taken back after the second 
restoration, he became, through pressure of 
the allies, prime minister for a short time 
but he was not persona grata with the king’ 
and was disliked by ail parties in France! 
Under Louis XVIH and Charles X he was 
little better than a discontented senator; but 
he was Louis-Philippe’s chief adviser at the 
July revolution, for which he was partly 
responsible, went to London as ambassador 
and reconciled the British ministry and court 
to France. He retired into private life in 
1834, and died May 17, 1838. See his 
Mdmoires, edited by the Due de Broglie 
(1891; Eng. trans. 1891-92), his Corres- 
potidance, cd. Pallain (1887-91), and Lives 
by G. Lacour-Gayet (1930-31), A. Duff 
Cooper (1932) and J. Vivent (1940). 
TALLIEN, Jean Lambert, tal-yi (17 69-1820), 
French revolutionary, born in Paris, made 
himself famous in 1791 by his Jacobin 
broadsheets, VAmi des citoyens. He was 
conspicuous in Ihc attack on the Tuileries, 
and in the September massacres, was elected 
to the Convention (1792), voted for the death 
of the king, was elected to the Committee of 
General Safety, and played a part in the 
downfall of the Girondists. On his mission 
to Bordeaux he quenched all opposition with 
the guillotine. Comtesse Thdrbse de Fon- 
tenay, born Jeanne Marie Ignace Theresa 
Cabarrus (1773-1835), whom he married in 
1794 after saving her from death on the 
guiilotinc, also became famous for her harsh 
and dissolute conduct. He was recalled to 
Paris, and in March 1794 was chosen 
president of the Convention. But Robes¬ 
pierre hated him, and Tallien, recognizing 
his danger, led the successful attack of 9di 
Thermidor. He helped to suppress m 
Revolutionary Tribunal and the Jacobin 
Club, and drew up the accusations against 
Carrier, Lc Bon and other Terrorists; but 
his importance ended with the Convention, 
though ho accompanied Napoleon to Egypt 
and edited the Ddcade igyptienne at Cano. 
On the voyage home he was captured by an 
English cruiser, and in England ws made a 
hero by the Whigs (1801). Consul at 
Alicante (1805), he lost an eye there by yeUow 
fever, and died in Paris in poverty. 

- ---- Thomas (c. 1505-85), Msh 

musician, ‘ the father of Enshsh oathedm 
music*, was organist of Waltham Abbey at 
the dissolution in 1540, when conj^twed 
he became ‘ a gentleman of the ,Chap^ 
Royal Elizabeth gave him, with Byra 
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Cflv.), a monopoly of music-printing. In 
Day’s Psalter (1560) there are eight tunes by 
iiim one of them, known as Tallis’s Canon, is 
now used for Ken’s Evening Hymn. The 
Cantiones (1575) contained eighteen motets 
by Byrd and sixteen by Tallis. He was one 
of the greatest contrapuntists of the English 
School; an adaptation of his plainsong 
responses, and his setting of the Canticles in 
D Minor, are still in use. He wrote much 
Church music, among it a motet in forty 
parts. 

talma, Francois Joseph (1763-1826), French 
tragedian, was born and died in Paris, and 
made his debut in 1787. Hitherto actors had 
worn the garb of their own time and country; 
Talma made a point of accuracy in costume. 
He achieved his greatest success in 1789 as 
Charles IX in Chenier’s play. See his 
Memoires (ed. by A. Dumas, 1849-50). 
TAMAYO, Rufisio (1899- ), Mexican 

artist whose style combines the ancient art 
of his own country with the art of modern 
Europe. Among his works are frescoes in 
the National Conservatory of Music and in 
Smith College Library. 

TAMERLANE (i.e. Timtir-i-Leng, ‘ Lame 
Timur’) (1336-1405), Tatar conqueror, was 
bom at Kesh, S. of Samarkand, his father 
being a Mongol chief. In 1369 he ascended 
the throne of Samarkand, He subdued 
nearly all Persia, Georgia and the Tatar 
empire, conquered (1398) all the states 
between the Indus and the lower Ganges, and 
returned to Samarkand with a fabulous 
booty. Having set out against the Turks of 
Asia Minor, he turned aside to win Damascus 
and Syria from the Mameluke sovereigns of 
Egypt. At length on the plains of Angora 
the Mongol and Turkish hosts met, and 
Sultan Bajazet was routed and taken prisoner. 
The conqueror died on the march towards 
China, February 17, 1405. See Marlowe’s 
tragedy (1590) and Howorth’s History of the 
Mongols (1876-88). 

TANCRED (1078-1112), Norman crusader, 
son of the Palgravc Otho the Good, joined 
his cousin, Bohemund of Tarentum, Guis- 
card’s son, in the first crusade, and distin¬ 
guished himself in the sieges of Nicaea, 
Tarsus, Antioch, Jerusalem, and at Ascaloo. 
His reward was the principality of Tiberias. 
For some time he ruled Bolieinund’s state of 
Antioch, and shortly before his death was 
invested with the principality of Edessa. 
He is the hero of Tasso’s Genisaletnme 
Liberate. 

TAMJY, James Napper (1740-1803), Irish 
agitator, born in Dublin, became a prosperous 
merchant there. A Presbyterian, he took an 
active part in corporation politics, and was 
the first secretary to the Dublin United 
Irishmen. In 1792 he challenged the solicitor- 
general for his abusive language, and was 
arrested. In 1793 he was to have stood trial 
on the minor charge of distributing a ‘ sedi¬ 
tious ’ pamphlet against the Beresfords, when 
the government learned that he had taken 
the oath of the Defenders, a treasonable 
offence. ^ He fled to America, crossed to 
France in 1798, shared in the ill-fated 
invasion of Ireland, by landing on Rutland 
Island, and at Hamburg was handed over to 


the English government. In February 1800 
he was acquitted at Dublin. Again put on 
CApnl 1801) at Lifford for the tteasonl 
able landing on Rutland Island, he was 
sentgiced to death, but permitted to escape 

XA Bordeaux. See 

Madden s United Irishmen (1846). 

T^T:Y, Roger Brooke, taw'ni (1777-1864) 
American jurist, bom in Calvert Countyl 
Md., and admitted to the bar in 1799, was 
®i®cted to the Maryland senate in 1816. In 
1824 he passed from the Federal to the 
Democratic party, and supported Andrew 
Jackson, who in 1831 made him attorney- 
general, and in 1833 secretary of the Treasury. 
Ine senate, after rejecting his appointment as 
riiief-justice in 1835, confirmed it in 1836. 
His early decisions were strongly in favour 
of state sovereignty, but his most famous 
decision was in the Dred Scott case, when 
he ruled that the Missouri compromise over 
the colour question was unconstitutional and 
that no Negro could claim state citizenship 
tor legal purposes. Although an early 
opponent of slavery, Taney wished to put an 
end to anti-slavery agitation. See Life by 
C. B. Swisher (1938). 

Serge Ivanovich, tan-yay-yef 
(1856-1915), Russian composer and pianist, 
was bom in Vladimir, studied at the Con¬ 
servatory, Moscow', and was professor there. 
A pupil of Tchaikowsky, he wrote music of 
all kinds, including two cantatas, John of 
Damascus and After the Reading of a Fsalm, 
and six symphonies. Well known as a 
teacher, among his pupils were Scriabin and 
Rachmaninov. 


TANFUCIO, Ned. See Fxjcini. 

TANGUY, Yves, td-gee (1900-55), American 
artist, born in Paris. He was mainly self- 
taught, and began to paint in 1922, joining 
the surrealists in 1926. In 1930 he travelled 
in Africa, and went to the U.S.A. in 1939, 
becoming an American citizen in 1948. All 
his pictures are at the same time surrealist 
and non-flgurative, being peopled with 
numerous small objects or organisms, whose 
meaning and identity, as in the landscape of 
another planet, is unknown. See the 
biography by J. T. Soby (1955). 

TANNAHILL, Robert (1774-1810), Scottish 
poet, was bom at Paisley, the son of a hand- 
loom weaver, and composed many of his 
best songs to the music of his shuttle. His 
Poems and Songs (1807) proved popular, the 
best known being Gloomy Winters noo awa^ 
Jessie the Flower o’ Dunblane, The Braes o* 
Gleniffer, Loudon^s Bonnie Woods and Braes 
and The Wood o’ Craigielea. But after a 
publisher declined a revised edition his body 
was found in a canal near Paisley. See Life 
in Semple’s edition of his poems (1876) and 
Brown’s Paisley Poets (voL i 1889). 

TANNER, Thomas (1674-1735), English 
antiquary, bom at Market Lavington 
vicarage, Wiltshire, became a fellow of Ah 
Souls (1696), archdeacon of Norwich (1710), 
canon of Christ Church, Oxford (1723), and 
Bishop of St Asaph (1732). An enlarged 
edition of his Notitia Monastica (1695) 
appeared in. 1744. Not less valuable is his 
biographical and bibliographical Bibliotheca 
Britannico-Hibernica (1748). 
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TANSLEY, Sir Arthur George (1871-1955), and since 1942 at Berkeley, Califom’ 
British botanist, born in London, Shcrardian He modified Carnap’s extreme positS, ‘ 
professor at Oxford (1927-37), founded the pioneered semantics, but for English tit 
precursor (1904) of the Ecological Society took too lightly the distinction betwef 
(1914), tliQ New JPhytologist (1902) hQ questions of logic and questions of S 
edited for 30 years, published text-books on Quine (q.v.) is his prominent disciple S 
botany and contributed to anatomical and chief works are Introduction to Logic andth 
morphological botany and to psychology. Methodology of Deductive Sciences (ml 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1915 and received trans. 1941), Undecidable Theories ( 1953 ^ 
the gold medal of the Linnean Society in Studies in Logic and the Foundations If 
1921. Mathematics (1956) and with Mostowski and 

TANTIA TOPEE (d. 1859), Brahman soldier Robinson, Logic, Semantics and Mathematin. 
from Gwalior, was Nana Sahib’s lieutenant (1956). 

in the Indian Mutiny. With the Rani of TARTINI, Giuseppe, tar-tee'nee (1692-17701 
Jhansi he occupied Gwalior and then held Italian composer, born at Pirano in istria 
the field after his chief had lied. He was gave up the church and the law for music and 
captured April 7, 1859, and executed. fencing. Having secretly married the niece 

TARKINGTON. (Newton) Booth (1869-1946), of the Archbishop of Padua, he fled to 

American author, born in Indianapolis. Assisi, but, after living in Venice, Ancona and 

Many of his novels have an Indiana setting, Prague, returned before 1728 to Padua 
including The Gentleman from Indiana, which Tartini * was one of the greatest violinists of 
is concerned with political corruption; but all time, an eminent composer, and a scientific 
he is best known to English readers as the writer on musical physics His best-kown 
author of Monsieur Beaucaire (1900) and his work is the Trillo del Diavolo. 

‘ Penrod ’ books— Penrod (1914) and Seven- TASMAN, Abel Jaiiszoon (1603-c. 1659) 

teen (1916). His other works include a Dutch navigator, was born in Lutjegast near 
trilogy, Growth (1927), which won the Groningen. In 1642 he discovered Tasmania 
Pulitzer prize, (1934), and a book —named Van Diemen’s Land—and New 

of reminiscences, The World does Move Zealand, in 1643 Tonga and Fiji, having been 
(1928). dispatched in quest of the ‘ Great South 

TARLETON, Sir Banastre, 1st Bart. (1754- Land ’ by Antony Van Diemen Q593-1645), 
1833), English soldier, born in Liverpool, governor-general of Batavia. He made a 
educated at Oxford, served under Clinton second voyage (1644) to the gulf of Carpen- 
and Cornwallis in America. He held taria and the N.W. coast of Australia. See 
Gloucester till it capitulated (1782), and then Journal, with trans. and Life by Heeres 
returned to England. Member for Liverpool (Amsterdam 1898). 

(1790-1806; 1807-12), he was created TASSIE, James (1735-99), Scottish modeller, 

baronet in 1815. See his History of the born at Pollokshaws, Glasgow, in 1766 

Carrwaigns of 1780 and 1781 (1781). settled in London, and used a ‘ white enamel 

TARLTON, Richard (d. 1588), English composition’ in his well-known reproduc- 

comedian, a man of ‘ happy unhappy tions of the most famous gems. He also 
answers was introduced to Elizabeth executed many cameo portraits of his 
through the Earl of Leicester and became one contemporaries, and the plaster repro¬ 
of the Queen’s players (1583). He died in ductions of the Portland Vase. Hisnepnew, 
poverty, and on him was fathered Tarltotls William Tassie (1777-1860), succeeded him. 
Jests (1592?~1611?), in three parts. See Lives by J. M. Gray (1895). 

TARQUINIUS, an Etruscan family named TASSO, (1) Bernardo (1493-1569), Italian 
after the city of Tarqiiinii, to which two of poet, father of (2), was born at Venice of 

the Kings of Rome belonged: an illustrious family of Bergarno. After 

(1) Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, originally suffering poverty and exile owing to the 

Lucumo, arrived a stranger in Rome with outlawry by Charles V (1547) of his patron, 
a favourable omen, and is said to have the Duke of Salerno, he took service with the 
reigned 616-578 b.c., to have modified the Duke of Mantua. His Amadigi, m. e^ic on 
constitution, and to have begun the Servian Amadis of Gaul, is a melodious imitation of 
agger and the Circus Maximus. He was Ariosto’s manner, but exaggerated in senti- 
murdered. ment. He began another epic, Floridante 

(2) Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, king (534- (1587), finished by his son, and wrote numer- 

510 B.C.), seventh and last king of Rome, ex- ous lyrics (1749). See Lettere di Bernardo 
tended nis dominion more than any of his Tasso (ed. Campori, 1869) and his Lettere 
predecessors, and by establishing colonies inedite (ed, Portioli, 1871). 

founded Rome’s greatness. But his tyranny, (2) Torquato (1544-95), Italian poet, sou 
especially in the matter of Lucretia (q.v.), of (1), was born at Sorrento, March 11, and 
excited the discontent of both patricians and shared his exiled father’s wandering onl 
plebeians, and in consequence of a rising in 1560 he was sent to study law and plmo- 
under his nephew, Brutus, he and all his sophy at Padua, where he published his first 
family were banished. He took refuge with work, a romantic poem, Rinaldo. In the 
Lars Porsena at Clusium and, with him, service of Cardinal Luigi d’Este he was 
levied successful war against Rome. He was introduced to the court of the Duke of 
later defeated at Lake Regillus (498 B.c.) and Ferrara; and there, encouraged by the 

died a fugitive. sisters of the duke, he began his great epic 

TARSKI, Alfred (1902- ), Polish logician, poem and masterpiece, La Gerumeme 
bom in Warsaw, was professor there (1925- Liberata, In 1571 he accompanied Cardinal 
1939), at Harvard, New York and Princeton, d’Este to France, and on his return to Italy 
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in 1572 became attached to the service of 
Duke Alfonso at Ferrara. For the court 
theatre he wrote his beautiful pastoral play, 
4minta (1581). Tasso completed his great 
inic in 1575, and submitted it before publica¬ 
tion to the critics of the day. Their fault¬ 
finding and Tasso’s replies are recorded in 
his correspondence and in his Apologia. In 
1576 he showed the first signs of mental 
disorder; he became suspicious and melan¬ 
choly, and obsessed with fears of assassina¬ 
tion. ' He was confined at Ferrara, but 
escaped, and eventually made his way to 
Naples, to Rome, to Turin, where he was 
welcomed by the Duke of Savoy. Returning 
to Ferrara in 1579, he met with a cold 
reception, and wounded by some real or 
imagined slight, broke into furious invectives 
against the duke, his courtiers, all the world. 

He was confined at Ferrara by order of the 
duke as insane (not, as is often alleged, for 
his love for the Princess Leonora, a story on 
which Byron based his Lament of Tasso); and 
in his seven years’ confinement wrote many 
noble verses and philosophical dialogues 
and a vigorous defence of his Jerusalem^ 
published without his leave and with many 
errors. The cruel contrast between his fate 
and the daily growing fame of his great poem 
had excited popular interest, and in July 1586 
he was liberated on the intercession of Prince 
Vincenzo Gonzaga. He followed his new 
patron to Mantua, where he wrote his only 
tragedy, Torrismondo. Broken in health and 
spirits, he began again his restless wanderings, 
spending, however, most of these later years 
in Rome and Naples, helped and protected 
by many kind friends and patrons. He 
busied himself in rewriting his great epic, 
according to the modifications proposed by 
his numerous critics. The result, a poor 
simulacrum of his masterpiece, was published 
under the name Gerusalemme Conquistata 
(1593). Summoned to Rome by Pope 
Clement VIII to be crowned on the Capitol as 
poet-laureate, he took ill on arrival and died 
in the monastery of Sant’ Onofrio on the 
Janiculum, April 25. His Jerusalem^ an 
idealized story of the first Crusade, is a 
typical product of his time, its blind idolatry 
of classic forms conflicting with newly- 
revived religious superstition. See his letters 
and prose writings (ed. Guasti, 1853-75), and 
Lives by W. Boulting (1907), E. Donadoni 
(1921), L. Tonelli (1935) and C. Previtera 
(1936). 

TATA, Jamsetji Nasarwanji (1839-1904), 
Indian industrialist, born in Gujerat, built 
cotton mills at Nagpur (1877) and at Cooria 
near Bombay. He did much to promote 
scientific education in Indian schools. See 
Life by F, R. Harris (1958). His son. Sir 
Dorabji (1859-1932), developed the Indian 
iron-ore industry, applied hydro-electricity 
to the Cooria cotton mills and founded a 
commercial air-line. 

TATE, (1) Sir Henry, 1st Bart. (1819-99), 
English su^ar magnate, art patron and 
philanthropist, born at Chorley, Lancashire, 
patented a method for cutting sugar cubes in 
1872 and attained great wealth as a Liverpool 
sugar refiner. He founded the University 
Library at Liverpool and gave the nation the 
40 


TATTERSALL 

M'Ubank, London, contain- 

valuable private coHection 

ba^oterfn^ 

p) Nahum (1652-1715), Irish poet and 
dmmatist, born m Dublin, studied at Trinity 

T staged in 

London m 1678. With Johnson’s approval 
he wrote a number of / improved ’ versions of 
cbnakespeare s tragedies, substituting Hoily- 
popular taste. 

With Dryden s help he wrote a second part 
to the poet s Absalom and Achitophel (1682) 
and with Brady compiled a metrical version 
psalrns. ‘ While Shepherds watched 
their flocks by night ’ is attributed to him 
and he wrote the libretto of Purcell’s Dido 
Aeneas Q6H9). He became poet laureate 
in 1^2. His best-known work is Panacea 
or a Poem on Tea (1700). See E. K. Broadus, 
The Laureateship (1921). 

tah-^tee, pseud, of Jacques 
Tatischefif (1908- ), French actor, author 
film-producer, born in Pecq (S. et O.). 
His first appearance before English audiences 
was as the ghost in Sylvie et le Fantdme. but 
/Iappeared in Jour de Fete 
(1951) directed and written by himself, that 
he made his reputation as the greatest film 
comedian of the post-war period. This was 

0954) and Oncle (1958), satirizing the 
tyranny of luxurious, labour-saving gadgetry 
which won a Cannes Festival prize (1958) and 
the American ‘ Oscar ’ and was hailed as a 
ChapUn’s Modem Times. 
TATIAN (2nd cent.), Christian apologist, born 
in Assyria, studied Greek philosophy, but 
was converted to Christianity by the martyr 
.mstin at Rome in whose lifetime he wrote his 
Oratio ad Graecos (ed. by Schwartz, 1888), a 
glowing exposure of heathenism as compared 
with the new ‘ barbarian philosophy ’. After 
Justin’s death (166) Tatian fell into evil 
repute for heresies, and he retired to Meso¬ 
potamia, probably Edessa, writing treatise 
after treatise, all of which have perished. 
The notions of his which gave most offence 
were his excessive asceticism, his rejection of 
marriage and animal food, and certain 
Gnostic doctrines about a demi-urge and the 
aeons. He was assailed in turn by Irenaeus 
Tertulhan, Hippolytus, Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria and Origen. He died, perhaps at 
Edessa, about ISO. Of his writings one 
maintained a place of importance in the 
Syrian Church for two centuries. This was 
the Diatessaron, a kind of patchwork gospel 
freely constructed out of our four gospels. 
See German works by Zahn, Sellin, Gebhardt 
and Harnack; English ones by Hemphill 
(1888), R. Harris (1890), and J. H. Hill 
(1893). 

TATIUS, Achilles (fl. c. a.d. 500), Greek 
romancer, was a rhetorician at Alexandria. 
He wrote Leucippe and Cleitophon. 
TATTERSALL, Richard (1724-95), EngHsh 
auctioneer, born at Hurstwood, Lancashire, 
came early to London. He entered the Duke 
of Kingston’s service, became an auctioneer, 
and in 1776 set up auction rooms at Hyde 
Park Comer, which became a celebrated mart 
of thorough-bred horses and a great racing 
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centre. They were transferred to Knights- born at Paris, the son of aProtestanf 
bridge in 1867. See Memories of HuKst^wod from Antwerp. His first iournpv 
by Tattersall Wilkinson and J. 1^ Taltersall (1631 -33) was by way of 
(1889). to Persia, Ihcnce by Aleppo 


(1889). to Persia, Ihcnce by Aleppo and 

TAUBER, Richard, tow'ber (1891-1948), Italy. The second journey (1638^31 

Austrian-born British tenor, born at Linz, across Syria to Ispahan, Agra and 

established himself as one of Germany’s the third (1643-49), through Ispahan ml’ 

leading tenors, particularly in Mozartian of Hindustan, Batavia and Bantam 

opera, until 1925 when he increasingly Holland by the Cape* and the 

appeared in light opera, notably Lehar’s (1651-55), fifth (1657-62) and sixth (IfiSt 

Land of Smiles^ which he brought to London to many districts of Persia and iJ 

in 1931. This won him great popularity, Tavernier travelled as a dealer in nrSml 

repeated by his part in his own highly stones. Louis XIV, gave him ‘ letters nf 

sentimental composition Old Chelsea, but nobility’ in 1669, and next year he boueS 

at the expense of the finer qualities of his the barony of Aubonne near Geneva ir 

voice. He appeared at Co vent Garden in 1684 he started for Berlin to advise the 

1938, became a British subject and died in Elector of Brandenburg in his projects for 

Sydney, Australia. See Life by his actress eastern trade. In 1689 he went to Russia 

wife, Diana Napier Tauber (1959). and died at Moscow. His famous 

TAUBMAN-GOLBIE, Sir George Dash wood Voyages was published in 1676; the com- 
(1846-1925), Manx traveller and adminis- plcmentary in 1679. Sqg Travels in 

trator, son of Colonel Goldie Taubman, India, trans, by Dr V. Ball (1890) and a 

speaker of the House of Keys, was born in French work by Joret (1886). 

the Isle of Man, travelled in Africa, and as TAWNEY, Richard Henry (1880- ), Eng. 

founder and governor of the Royal Niger lish economic historian, bom in Calcutta 
Company greatly extended English conrinicrcc with William Temple (q.v.) passed through 


and influence. 

TAUCHNITZ, Karl Christoph Truugott, 
towKH'mts (1761-1836), German publisher, 
born near Grimma, set up in 1796 a small 
printing business in Leipzig, to which he 
added publishing and typefounding. In 1809 
he began to issue his cheap editions of the 
classics. He introduced stereotyping into 
Germany (1816). His nephew, Christian 
Bernhard, Baron von Tauchnitz (1816-95), 
also founded in 1837 a printing and publish¬ 
ing house in Leipzig. 

TAULER, Johann, tow'ler (c. 1300-61), 

German mystic, was born at Strasbourg, and 
became a Dominican (c. 1318). Driven from 
Strasbourg by a feud between the city and his 
order, he^ settled at twenty-four at Basel, 


Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, of which 
he was elected fellow in 1918, after a spell of 
social work at Toynbee Hall in the East end 
of London, became tutor, executive (1905-47) 
and president (1928-44) of the Worker’s 
Educational Association. As a sergeant in 
the Manchester Regiment, he was severely 
wounded during the battle of the Somme 
(1916). A socialist in the non-Marxist Keir 
Hardio tradition and a Christian, he wrote a 
number of studies in English economic 
history, particularly of the Tudor and Stuart 
periods, of which the best known are The 
Acquisitive Society (1926), Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism (1926), Equality (1931) and 
Business and Politics under James I (1958), 
He was professor of Economic History at 


and associated with the devout ‘ Friends of London (;1931“49) and was elected F.B.A.in 


God having before then been a disciple of 
Meister Eckhart (q.v.). His fame as a 


1935. Tie married a sister of Lord Beveridge 
in 1909. 


preacher spread far and wide, and he became TAYLOR, (1) Alfred Edward (1869-1945), 


the centre of the quickened religious life in 
the middle Rhine valley. He died at Stras¬ 
bourg. See English Life by S. Winkworth 
(1857), and German books by Karl Schmidt 
(1841-75) and Siedl (1911). 

TAUNTON, Lord. See LABOUCHhiiE (1). 
TAUSSIG, Frank William, tow'sig (1859- 
1940), American economist, born at St Louis, 
Mo., became professor at Harvard (1892- 
1935) and was best known for his JTrinciples 
of Economics (1911), 

TAVERNER, (1) John (c. 1495-1545), English 
musician, organist at Boston and Christ 
Church, Oxford, composed notable motets 
and masses. Accused of heresy, he was 
imprisoned by Wolsey, but released, ‘ being 
but a musitian ’. He died at Boston. 

(2) Richard (c. 1505-75), English author, 
■was patronized by 'Wolsey and Cromwell, 
for whom he compiled Taverner’s Bible 
(1539), which was really a revision of 
Matthew’s Bible (1537). On the fall of 
Cromwell, he was imprisoned but soon 
released and was M.P. for Liverpool (1545). 
TAVERNIER, Jean Baptiste, Baron d*Aubonne, 
ta-ver'nyay (1605-89), French traveller, was 


English scholar and philosopher, born at 
Oundlo, Northamptonshire, became professor 
of Logic at McGill University (1903-08) and 
of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews (1908-24) 
and Edinburgh (1924-41). An authority on 
Plato, he wrote Plato, The Man and his Work 

B , A Commentary on Plato's Titmeus 
, and translated his Laws (1934). 
Other notable works are The Problem of 
Conduct (1901), Elements of Metaphysics 
(1903), the Gifford lectures which he gave at 
St Andrews on The Faith of a Moralist, and 
studies of St Thomas Aquinas (1924) and 
Socrates (1932). 

(2) Alfred Swaine (1806-80), EngUsh 
medical jurist, born at Northfleet, for forty- 
six years was professor of Medical Juris¬ 
prudence at Guy’s Hospital. Elected F.R.S. 
(1845), he wrote two standard works on 
medical jurisprudence (1844 and 1865) and 
one on poisons (1848). 

(3) Bayard (1825-78), American travellff 
and author, was born in Chester county, 
Penn., and apprenticed to a printer, wrote a 
volume of poems (1844), visited 
published Views Afoot (1846), and obtained 
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a post on the Ncm' York Tribune, As its 
correspondent he made extensive travels in 
California and Mexico, up the Nile, in Asia 
Minor and Syria, across ^ Asia to India, 
China and Japan—recorded in a great 
number of travel books which he published. 
In 1862-63 he was secretary of legation at St 
Petersburg; in 1878 became ambassador at 
Berlin, where he died. His poetical works 
Include Rhymes of Travel (1848), Poems of the 
Orient (1854), Poems of Horne and Travel 
(1855), Prince Deukalion (1878), a play, but 
he was best known for his translation of 
Goethe’s Faust (1870-71). Among his 
novels is Hannah Thurston (1863). See his 
Life and Letters (1884) by M. Hansen-Taylor 
and H. E. Scudder. 

(4) Brook (1685-1731), English mathe¬ 
matician, born at Edmonton, studied at St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and in 1715 
published his Methodus, the foundation of 
the CJalculus of Finite Differences, containing 
‘Taylor’s Theorem’. In 1714-18 he was 
secretary to the Royal Society. His Contem- 
platio Philosophica (1719) was edited with a 
life by Sir W. Young (1793). 

(5) Sir Henry (1800-86), English poet, was 
born, the son of a gentleman-farmer, at 
Bishop-Middleham, in Durham, and was a 
clerk in the colonial olrice (1824-72). D.C.L. 
(1862) and K.C.M.G. (1869), he died at 
Bournemouth. He wrote four tragedies, 
Isaac Comnenus (1827), a remarkable study 
in character, Philip van Artefelde (1834), 
Fdmn the Fair (1842) and St Clemenfs Eve 
(1862). A romantic comedy, The Virgin 
Widow (1850), was afterwards entitled A 
Sicilian Summer, In 1845 he published a 
volume of lyrical poetry, and in 1847 The 
Eve of the Conquest. His prose included The 
Statesman (1836) and Autobiography (1885). 

(6) Isaac (1787-1865), Anglo-Jewish author, 
was born at Lavenham, son of the London 
engraver Isaac (1759-1829) and father of (7). 
After a course of study he settled down to a 
literary life at Ongar, and among his chief 
books were Natural History of Enthusiasm 
(1829), Natural History of Fanaticism (1833), 
Spiritual Despotism (1835), Physical Theory of 
Another Life (1836), and Ultimate Civilisation 
(1860). 

(7) Isaac (1829-1901), English philologist, 
son of (6), born at Stanford Rivers, studied 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and became 
in 1875 rector of Settrington and canon of 
York in 1885. His Words and Places (1864) 
made him known, whilst The Alphabet 
(1883) brought him a wide reputation. Other 
publications include Etruscan Researches 
(1874), The Origin of the Aryans (1890) and 
Names and their Plistories (1896). See his 
family history of the Taylors (1867). 

(8) Jeremy (1613-67), English divine, the 
third son of a Cambridge barber, entered 
Caius College, and became a fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford (1636), chaplain to Archbishop 
Laud, and in 1638 rector of Uppingham. 
His Episcopacy Asserted (1642) gained him 
his D.D. During the civil war Taylor is 
supposed to have accompanied the royal 
army as a chaplain and was taken prisoner 
at Cardigan Castle (1645). After the down¬ 
fall of the cause he sought shelter in Wales, 


school, and r9und a patron in the Earl 
? 1 then living at Golden Grove, 

Liandilo, immortalized in the title of Tavlor’s 
^ill _ popular manual of devotion (r655). 
During the last thirteen years (1647-60) of 
layiors enforced seclusion appeared all his 
great worxs, some of them the most enduring 
monuments of sacred eloquence in the 
English language. The first was The Liberty 
of Prophesying (1646), a noble and compre¬ 
hensive plea for toleration and freedom of 
opinion. The Life of Christ, or the Great 
Exemplar {16SU) is an arrangement of the 
tacts in historical order, interspersed with 
prayers and discourses. The Rule and 
Exercises of Holy Living (1650) and The Rule 
and Exercises of Holy Dying (1651) together 
choicest classic of English devotion. 
The fifty-two Sermons (1651-53), with the 
discourses in the Life of Christ and many 
passages in _ the Holy Living and Dying, 
contain the richest examples of their author’s 
characteristically gorgeous eloquence. The 
niore formal treatises were An Apology for 
Authorised and Set Forms of Liturgy (1646); 
Clems Domifiio (on the ministerial ofiicel 
1651); The Real Presence in the Blessed 
Sacrament (1654); Unum Necessarium (on 
repentance, 1655), vvhich brought on him the 
charge of Pelagianism; The Worthy Com- 
(1660); The Rite of Confirmation 
(166.3); The Dissuasive from Popery (1664); 
and the famous Ductor Dubitantium (1660), 
the most learned and subtle of all his works, 
intended as a handbook of Christian casuistry 
and ethics. ^ During the civil war Taylor was 
thrice imprisoned, once for the preface to the 
Golden Grove; the last time in the Tower for 
an ‘ idolatrous ’ print of Christ in the 
attitude of prayer in his Collection of Offices 
(1658). In 1658 he got a lectureship at 
Lisburn, at the Restoration the bishopric of 
Down and Connor, with next year the 
administration of Dromore; and became 
vice-chancellor of Dublin University and a 
member of the Irish privy-council. In his 
first visitation (in spite of his Liberty of 
Prqphesyingl) he ejected thirty-six Presby¬ 
terian ministers, but neither severity nor 
gentleness could prevail to force a form of 
religion upon an unwilling people. He died 
at Lisburn, August 13, and was buried in the 
cathedral of Dromore. See Heber’s edition 
of his works, with Life (1820-22; revised 
1847-54), and Lives by E. Gosse (1904), 
W. J. Brown (1925) and Stranks (1952). 

(9) John (1580-1653), English poet, the 
‘ Water-poet bom at Gloucester, became a 
Thames waterman, but, pressed into the navy, 
served at the siege of Cadiz. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War (1642) he kept a public house 
in Oxford, gave it up for another in London, 
and there hawked his own doggerel poems, 
which yet are not destitute of natural humour 
and low, jingling wit. The chief event of his 
life was his journey afoot from London to 
Edinburgh (1618), described in his Penniless 
Pilgrimage (1618); similar books were his 
Travels in Germanie (1617) and The Praise of 
Hempseed, a story of a voyage in a brown 
paper boat from London to Queenborough 
(1618). 

(10) John Edward (1791-1844), EngHsh 
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journalist, born at Ilminster, son ^ 
Unitarian minister, was the founder in 1«21 
of the liberal Manchester Guardian, 

( 11 ) John Henry (1871- ), English 

golfer, born at Northam in Devon, was the 
winner of the British Open Championship m 
1894. This triumph was repeated m 18^:), 
1900, 1909 and 1913. Twice he won the 
French Open Championship, in 1908 and 
1909 and once the German Open Champion¬ 
ship ’ in 1912. A brilliant player, he was 
specially known for his skill with the mashie. 

He wrote the very popular Taylor on Golf 

^^? 1 § Nathaniel William (1786-1858), Ameri¬ 
can theologian, born at New Milford, Conn., 
became in 1822 professor of Theology at 
Yale His ‘New Haven theology , long 
assailed as heretical, was a softening of the 
traditional Calvinism of New England, 
maintained the doctrine of natural ability, 
and denied total depravity; sin is a voluntary 
action of the sinner, but there is, derived from 
Adam, a bias to sin, which is not itself sinful. 
Porter edited his works in 1858-59. 

(13) Rowland (d. 1555), English Protestant 
martyr, born at Rothbury, became rector of 
Hadleigh (1544), archdeacon of Exeter (1551), 
and a canon of Rochester. Under Mary he 
was imprisoned as a heretic, and on February 
8 1555, was burned near Hadleigh. 

'(14) Thomas (1758-1835), English scholar, 

‘ the Platonist % a Londoner educated at 
St Paul’s School, entered Lubbock’s bank as 
a clerk. His fifty works include translations 
of the Orphic Hymns, parts of El^otmus, 
Proclus, Pausanias, Apuleius, lambhchus, 
Porphyry, &c., Plato (nine of the Dialogues 
by Floyer Sydenham, 1804), and Aristotle 
(1806-12). The Spirit of All Religions Cil90) 
expresses his strange polytheistic creed. See 
sketch by Axon (1890). 

(15) Tom (1817-80), Scottish dramatist and 
editor, born at Sunderland, studied at Glas¬ 
gow and Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
elected a fellow. Professor for two years of 
English at University College, London, and 
called to the bar in 1845, he was secretary to 
the Board of Health 1850-72, and then to the 
Local Government Act Office, From 1846 
he wrote or adapted over a hundred pieces 
for the stage, among them Our American 
Cousin, Still Waters Run Deep (1855), The 
Tichet of Leave Man (1863), and ’Twixt Axe 
and Crown. He edited the autobiographies 
of Haydon and Leslie, completed the latter s 
Life and Times of Reynolds, translated Ballads 
and Songs of Brittany (1865), and in 1874 
became editor of Bunch. The Times art critic, 
he appeared as a witness for Ruskin in the 
libel action brought against him by Whistler 

*^(16) WMam (1765-1836), English author, 

* of Norwich son of a Unitarian merchant^ 
entered his father’s counting-house in 1779, 
and, travelling extensively on the Continent, 
introduced the works of Lessing, Goethe, 
&c., to English readers, mainly through 
criticisms and translations, collected in his 
Historic Survey of German Poetry (1828^30). 
Sorrow’s Lavengro describes his scepticism 
and inveterate smoking. See Life by 
Robberds (1843). 
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(17) Zachary (1784-1850), American sol 
dier, born in Orange County, Va., September 
24, 1784, entered the army in 1808. Inl8p 
he held Fort Harrison on the Wabash against 
Indians, and in 1832 fought with Black Hawk 
In 1836, now colonel, he w'f'c 


m lO-JW, ri\JVV JLJLV was ordered to 

Florida, and in December 1837 defeated the 
Seminoies at Okeechobee Swamp, and won 
the brevet of brigadier-general. In 1840 be 
was placed in command of the army in the 
south-west. When Texas was annexed in 
1845 he gathered 4000 regulars at Corpus 
Christi in March 1846, marched to the Rio 
Grande, and erected Fort Brown opposite 
Matamoros. The Mexicans crossed the Rio 
Grande to drive him out. But the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma on May 8 
and 9 repulsed them, and Taylor seized 
Matamoros. In September he captured 
Monterey. After seven weeks’ vain waiting 
for reinforcements the march was resumed. 
Victoria was occupied on December 29, but 
the line of communication was too long for 
the meagre force, while Polk’s Democratic 
administration, fearing the rising fame of 
Taylor, who was a Whig, crippled him by 
withholding reinforcements. Taylor was 
falling back to Monterey when his regulars 
were taken from him to form part of a new 
expedition under General Scott. Santa Ana, 
the Mexican general, overtook his 5000 
volunteers near the pass of Buena Vista; but 
Taylor, on February 22, 1847, repulsed the 
21,000 Mexicans with a loss thrice as great 
as his own. In 1848 the Whigs selected 
Taylor as their candidate for the presidency. 

He was elected in November and inaugurated 
next March. The struggle over the extension 
of slavery had begun. ^ The Democratic 
congress opposed the admission of California 
as a free state, while the president favoured it. 

To avert the threatened danger to the Union 
Henry Clay introduced his famous com¬ 
promise. Taylor remained firm and impartial 
though his son-in-law, Jefferson Davis, 
headed the extreme pro-slavery faction. 
Before a decision was reached President 
Taylor died, July 9, 1850. See Life by Gen. 

O. O. Howard (1892). , , ,,, 

TCHAIKOVSKY, Fiotr Ilyich, chi-kofskee 
(1840-93), Russian composer, was bom 
May 7 at Kamsko-Votinsk, where his fatbei 
was inspector of government mines. His 
early musical talents were encouraged, but on 
the family’s moving to St Petersburg he 
•entered the school of jurisprudence and 
started his life as a minor civil servant. In 
1862 he enrolled at the recently opened 
conservatoire, but after three years he was 
engaged by his previous orchestration 
teacher, Nicholas Rubinstein, to teach 
harmony at the latter’s own conservatoue at 
Moscow. His operas and 2 nd symphony 
brought him into the public eye, and m liSP 
his B flat minor piano concerto had its 
premiere in Moscow- Ternperarnemany 
unsuited to marriage, he left his oriae 
Antonina Ivanovna Miliukov a month alter 
the wedding (1877) in a state of nervoffi 
collapse. After recuperation abroad ne 

resigned from the conservatoire and rewa 

to the country to devote himself entoely to, 
composition. He made occasional trips 



XCHEKHOV 

abroad and in 1893 was made an honorary 
UusD of Cambridge University. Soon 
iffpr'his return to Russia from England and 
^fter the first performance of his 6th 
? Pathetique’) symphony, he took cholera 
and died at St Petersburg. Three years 
earlier his correspondence, dating back to 
1876 with Nadezhda von Meek, widow of 
a wklthy engineer, had come to a stop. 
Though they never met, her artistic, moral 
and financial support played a very important 
nart in his career. Though acquainted with 
Balakirev Rimsky-Korsakov and other 
members of the group of late 19th-century 
composers known as the ‘ Five ^ he was not 
in svWathy with their avowedly nationalistic 
aspirations and their use of folk-material, 
and was himself regarded by them as some¬ 
thing of a renegade cosmopolitan. The 
melodiousness, colourful orchestration, and 
deeply expressive content of his music brought 
liirn and still brings him an enthusiastic 
following exceeding that of any other Russian 
composer. His introspective and melancholy 
nature is reflected in some of his symphonies 
and orchestral pieces, but not in his ballet 
music —Swan Lake, The Sleeping Beauty and 
Nutcracker —^which are by common consent 
masterpieces of their kind. In such cases his 
weakness in large-scale structural organiza¬ 
tion was concealed. His works include 6 
symphonies, of which the last three are best- 
known, 2 piano concertos (a third was left 
uncompleted), a violin concerto, a number 
of tone poems including Romeo and Juliet 
and Italian Capriccio, songs and piano 
pieces. Of his 11 operas, Eugen Onegin 
and The Queen of Spades have successfully 
survived. See studies by E. Blom (1927), 
E. Evans (1935), Weinstock (1943) and G. 
Abraham (1946); also Life and Letters (1906), 
ed. M. Tschaikovsky, and his Diaries (1945). 
TCHEKHOV. See Chehov. 

TCHEREPNIN, Nikolai Nikolaievich, che- 
rep-neen' (1873-1945), Russian composer, 
bom in St Petersburg. He was trained as 
a lawyer, but abandoned this profession to 
study under Rimsky-Korsakov, and first 
appeared as a pianist. In 1901 he became 
conductor of the Belaiev Concerts and took 
charge of opera at the Maryinsky Theatre. 
From 1908 to 1914 Tcherepnin worked with 
Diaghilev, conducting ballet and opera 
throughout Europe. In 1914 he went to 
Petrograd, leaving there four years later to 
become director of the Tifiis Conservatory. 
He settled in Paris in 1921, Tcherepnin’s 
works include two operas, a number of 
ballets, much orchestral music, and piano 
pieces. 

TEBALDI, Renata, -baT- (1922- ), Italian 
operatic soprano, born in Pesaro. She 
studied at Parma Conservatory, made her 
d6but at Rovigo in 1944, and was invited by 
Toscanini to appear at the re-opening of La 
Scala, Milan, in 1946. 

TECUMSEH(c. 1768-1813), American Indian 
chief of the Shawnees, joined his brother, 
' The Prophet in a rising against the whites 
suppressed at Tippecanoe by Harrison in 
1811, and passing into the English service, 
commanded the Indian allies in the war of 
1812-13 as brigadier-general. He fell fighting 
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at the Thames in Canada (1813). See Lives 
by Eggleston (1878) and Raymond (1915). 

TEDDER, Arthur William, 1st Baron Tedder of 
Glenguin (1890- ), marshal of the R.A F. 

born at Glenguin, Stirlingshire, was in the 
Colonial Service when war broke out in 1914. 
By 1916 he had transferred to the R.F.C. 
Remaining in the service, at the outbreak of 
World War 11 he was director-general of 
research and development, Air Ministry. 
From 1940 he organized the Middle East Air 
Force with great success, moving on to the 
Mediterranean theatre and later becoming 
deputy supreme commander under Eisen¬ 
hower. At the close of hostilities his services 
were recognized in his appointment as mar¬ 
shal of the R.A.F. (1945). Created a baron 
in 1946, in 1950 he became chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge and also a governor 
of the B.B.C. See his Air Power in the War 
(1948). 

TEGETMEIER, William Bernhard, teg'et-ml- 
er (1816—1912), Anglo-German ornithologist, 
was born at Colnbrook, S. Bucks. He assis¬ 
ted Darwin in his work and for many years 
edited The Field. 

TEGETTHOFF, Baron Wilhelm von (1827- 
1871), Austrian admiral, born at Marburg, 
defeated the Danes off Heligoland (1864) and 
an Italian fleet under Persano near Lissa 
(1866)> the first battle between ironclads. 

TEGNER, Esaias, teng-nayr (1782-1846), 
Swedish poet, bom at ICrykerud in Varmland, 
the son of a pastor, graduated in 1802 at 
Lund University, and was appointed a 
lecturer in 1803. His stirring War-song for 
the Militia of Scania (1808) made his name 
known, and Svea (1811) made it famous. In 
1812 he became professor of Greek. His 
best poems all belong to eight years —Song to 
the Sun (1817); Degree Day at Lund (1820); 
The Candidate for Confirmation (1820); 
Axel, a romance of the days of Charles XII 
(1821); and his masterpiece, Frithiof^s Saga 
(1825; trans. by Canon Blackley). He 
became bishop of Vexio (1824). See Life by 
Bottiger prefixed to his collected works 
(1847-51); also works by Brandes (Stock¬ 
holm 1878), Kippenberg (Leipzig 1884), and 
Christensen (3rd ed. Leipzig 1890). 

TEILHARD DE JARDIN, Pierre, tay-yahr 
de zhahr-di (1881-1955), French geologist, 
palaeontologist, Jesuit priest and philosopher, 
the son of an Auvergne landowner, was 
educated at a Jesuit school, lectured in pure 
science at the Jesuit College in Cairo and in 
1918 became professor of Geology at the 
Institut Catholique in Paris. In 1923 he 
undertook palaeontological expeditions in 
China, and later in central Asia, but increas¬ 
ingly his researches did not conform to Jesuit 
orthodoxy and he was forbidden by bis 
religious superiors to teach and publish, and 
in 1948 was not allowed to stand for a 
professorship at the Sorbonne in succession 
to the Abbe Breuil (q.v.). Nevertheless, his 
work in Cenozoic geology and palaeontology 
became known and he was awarded academic 
distinctions, including the Legion of Honour 
(1946). From 1951 he lived in America. 
Posthumously published, his philosophical 
speculations, based on his scientific work, 
traces the evolution of animate matter to 
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two basic principles: non-finality and 
complexification. By the concept of mvo/w- 
tion he explains why homo sapiens is the only 
species which in spreading over the globe 
has resisted intense division into further 
species. This leads on to transcendental 
speculations, which allow him original, if 
theologically unorthodox, for the 

existence of God. This wojlc, The^ PlienO" 
menoti of Man (trans. 1959; intro. Sir Julian 
Huxley), is complementary to Le Milieu ciivin 
(trans. 1960). See Life by N. Corte (trans. 
1960). 

TEISSERENC DE BORT, Leon Philippe, 
tes-ra de boT (1855—1913), French meteoro¬ 
logist, born in Paris, became chief meteoro¬ 
logist at the Bureau Central Mctdorologique 
in Paris. He discovered and named the 
stratosphere as distinct from the troposphere, 
in the upper atmosphere. He was awarded 
the Symons Gold Medal by the Royal 
Meteorological Society in 1908. 

TEIXEIRA, Pedro, tay-shay'ra (c. J575- 
1640), Portuguese soldier, in 1614 lought 
against the French in Brazil. He helped to 
found Pard in 1615, of which he was governor 
(1620 and 1640). He led an important 
expedition up the Amazon (1637-39) and 
across the mountains to Quito, returning by 
the same route. , ^ 

TELEKI, Count Paul, tel'e-kee 
Hungarian statesman, born in Budapest, 
where he became professor of Geography at 
the university in 1919. Combining politics 
with an academic career, he was also in that 
year appointed foreign minister and from 
1920 to 1921, premier. Founder of the 
Christian National League and chiet ol 
Hungary’s boy scouts, he was minister of 
education in 1938 and again premier in 1939. 
He was fully aware of the German threat to 
his country, but all measures to avert it, 
including a pact with Yugoslavia, were 
unavailing through lack of suppo>Tt. When 
Germany marched agairist Yugoslavia 
through Hungary, he took his own life. 
TELEMANN, Georg Philipp, tay'U-mahn 
(1681-1767), German composer, born in 
Magdeburg, the son of a clergyman, was 
largely self-taught. He gained his musical 
knowledge by learning to play a host of 
instruments (including the violin, recorder 
and zither, and later the shawm, oboe, flute 
and bass trombone) and by studying the 
scores of the masters. In 1700 he was a 
student of languages and science at Leipzig 
University and in 1704 was appointed 
organist of the New Church and Kapell¬ 
meister to Prince Promnitz at Sorau. In 1709 
he was Kapellmeister at Eisenach, from 
1712 to 1721 Kapellmeister to the Prince of 
Bayreuth and in 1721 was appointed music 
director of the Johannciim at Hamburg, a 
post which he held until his death. One of 
the most prolific composers, Telemann’s 
works include church music, forty-four 
passions, forty operas, oratorios, including 
X>er Tag des Gerichts and Die Tageszeiten^ 
countless songs and a large body of instru¬ 
mental music. In his lifetime ranked above 
his friend J. S. Bach and admired by Handel, 
who borrowed from his music, he lost popu¬ 
larity after his death and not until the 1930s 


were his musical gifts rediscovered. Thoush 
his masterly grasp of the techniques of 
forms of musical composition was alwav 
recognized, especially his skill as a contra 
puntist, critics regarded him as unoriKinai 
and condemned his easily turned out worh 
as lacking in depth and sincerity. But 
through his study of and admiration for tk 
French composers, notably Lully, a new 
grace and richness was introduced into 
German music. Much of the liveliness and 
gaiety in his work sprang from his sense of 
humour and also from an interest in folk 
music aroused at Sorau where he heard the 
tunes of the Polish and Moravian dances 
He wrote three autobiographies, the last of 
which was published in 1739. See works bv 
H. Horner (1931), K. Schafer (1931), anda 
Life by E. Valentin (1931). 

TELFORD, Thomas (1757-1834), Scottish 
engineer, was born, a shepherd’s son, at 
V/esterkirk, Langholm, August 9, 1757, at 
fourteen was apprenticed to a stone-mason, 
in 1780 removed to Edinburgh, and in 1782 
to London. In 1784 he got work at Ports¬ 
mouth dockyard: in 1787 became surveyor 
of public works for Shropshire; and his two 
bridges over the Severn at Montford and 
Buildwas gained him the planning of the 
Ellesmere Canal (1793-1805). In 1801 he 
was commissioned by government to report 
on the public works required for Scotland; 
and he constructed the Caledonian Canal 
(1803-23), more than 1000 miles of road, and 
1200 bridges, besides churches, manses, 
harbours, ice. Other works by him were the 
road from London to tiolyhead, with the 


Mcnai Suspension Bridge (1825), the Dean 
Bridge, Edinburgh (1832), ^ and the St 
Katharine’s Docks (1826-28) in London; he 
was also responsible for draining large tracts 
of the Fen country. He was elected F.R.S, 
in 1827 and was the first president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See Lives by 
himself (1838), Sir Alexander Gibb (1935 
and L. T. C. Rolt (1958). , . 

TELL, William, Swiss patriot of Biirglen m 
Uri, reputed the saviour of his native district 
from the tyranny of Austria. Johannes von 
Muller tells at length, in his History of 
Switzerland (1786), how Albert II of Austria 
strove to annex the Forest Cantons; how in 
1307 his tyrannical steward Gessler compelled 
the Swiss to do reverence to the ducal hat 
erected on a pole in Altorf; how Tdl, a 
famous marksman, was for non-^mpliance 
condemned to shoot an apple off his own 
son’s head; and how afterwards Tell slew 
the tyrant, and so initiated the movement 
which secured the independence Swite- 
land. Yon Muller had no doubt of the totli 
of the story; but the tale of the ‘ 
is found in Aryan, Samoyede and TurM 
folklore. Tcll’s very existence is {hsputecl, 
his name first occurs in a ballad of 1470, am 
the full story in Tschudi s 
(1572). Albert 11 was a just, if severe, ruler, 
and Gessler’s name is never once 
till 1513. See French studies by 
Rilliot (1868) and H. Naef (1942) 
ones by Kopp (1851) and K W 
Urspning der Eidgenossenschaft 
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teller, Edward (1908- ), Hungarian-bora 
American nuclear physicist, bom at Budapest, 
graduated in chemical engineering at Karls¬ 
ruhe, studied theoretical physics at Munich, 
Gottingen and under Niels Bohr at Copen¬ 
hagen. He left Germany in 1933, lectured in 
London and Washington (1935) and contri¬ 
buted profoundly to the modern explanation 
of solar energy, anticipating thereby the 
theory behind thermo-nuclear explosions. 
He worked on the atomic bomb project 
(1941-46), joined Oppenheinier’s theoretical 
study group at Berkeley, California, where 
after his appointment to a professorship at 
Chicago (1946) he was in 1952 placed in 
charge of the new nuclear laboratories at 
Livermore- He repudiated as scientist any 
moral implications of his work, stating that 
but for Oppenheimer’s moral qualms, the 
United States might have had hydrogen 
bombs in 1947. After Russia’s first atomic 
test (1949) he was one of the architects of 
Truman’s crash programme to build and test 
(1952) the world’s first hydrogen bomb. See 
his Our Nuclear Future (1958; with A. 
Latter). 

TELLEZ. See Tirso de Molina. 

TEMPLE, (1) Frederick (1821-1902), English 
divine, father of (4), born at Santa Maura in 
the Ionian islands, educated at BlimdelTs 
School and Balliol College, Oxford, of which 
he became a Mathematics lecturer and fellow. 
He was principal of Kneller Hall Training 
College (1858-69), inspector of schools and 
headmaster of Rugby (1858-69), wrote the 
first of the allegedly heterodox Essays and 
Reviews (i860) which almost prevented his 
appointment to the bishopric of Exeter in 
1869, and supported the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. In 1885 he became Bishop 
of London and in 1896 Archbishop of 
Canterbury. An outspoken Broad church¬ 
man, he was responsible with Archbishop 
MacLagan of York for the ‘ Lambeth 
Opinions’ (1889) which attempted to solve 
some ritual controversies. 

(2) Richard Grenville, 1st Earl (1711-79), 
English statesman, elder brother of George 
Grenville (q.v.), in 1756-61 held office as 
first lord of the admiralty and lord privy seal 
under the elder Pitt, who had married his 
sister. He bitterly opposed Bute and broke 
with Pitt (Chatham) on the Stamp Act in 
1766. 

(3) Sir William (1628-99), English diplo¬ 
matist and essay-writer, born in London, 
studied at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
but at nineteen went abroad, after falling in 
love with Dorothy Osborne (1627-95). 
Their seven years of separation gave oppor¬ 
tunity for Dorothy’s delightful letters and 
they were married in 1655. His diplomatic 
career, begun in 1655, was crowned by his 
part in the Triple Alliance (1668) of England, 
Holland and Sweden against France, Temple 
also took part in the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1668), and was ambassador at The 
Hague—a post to which he returned (1674) 
after the war between England and Holland. 
In 1677 he helped to bring about the marriage 
of the Prince of Orange with the Princess 
Mary. He suggested the scheme of a 
reformed privy-council of thirty, and for a 


short while formed with Halifax, Essex and 
i^nderland an inner council of four. After 
the revolution he declined a secretaryship of 
state to devote himself to literature in retire¬ 
ment at Moor Park in Surrey, where Swift was 
his secretary. An outstanding essayist, he 
was one of the reformers of English style, 
showing a development in rhythmical finish 
and avoiding unnecessary quotations and 
long parentheses. See his Miscellanea (1679, 
16^), a collection of essays on government, 
gardening, heroic virtue, poetry and in- 
cludmgthe famous essay ^ Upon the Ancient 
and Modern Learning his Correspondence, 
ed. Moore-Smith (1928), study by C. Marburg 
(1932), and Life by H. E.Woodbridge (1940); 
for Dorothy Osborne see Lord David Cecil’s 
Two Quiet Lives (1948). 

(4) 'William (1881-1944), English ecclesi¬ 
astic, son of (1), born at Exeter, was educated 
at Rugby and Oxford, where he was a 
Fellow of Queen’s College (1904-10). He 
took Orders in 1908, was headmaster of 
Repton School (1910—14) and became a 
canon of Westminster in 1919. In 1921 he 
became Bishop of Manchester, in 1929 
Archbishop of York and in 1942 Archbishop 
of Canterbury. With interests as broad as 
his humanity, he united solid learning and 
great administrative ability. As Primate, 
he was one of the greatest moral forces of Ms 
time. An outspoken advocate of social 
reform, he made as his main task the applica¬ 
tion to current problems of his conception 
of the Christian philosophy of life, crusading 
against usury, slums, dishonesty, and the 
aherrations of the profit motive. Temple’s 
leadership was also seen in his chairmanship 
of the Doctrinal Commission of the Church 
of England and in his work for the Ecumenical 
Movement of Christian union. His publica¬ 
tions include Church and Nation (1915), 
Christianity and the State (1928) and Christi¬ 
anity and the Social Order (1942). See the 
study by F. A. Iremonger (1948) and essays, 
ed. Baker (1958). 

TEMPLER, Sir Gerald (1899- ), British 

general, was educated at Wellington College 
and the R.M.C., Sandhurst. Commissioned 
in the Royal Irish Fusiliers, he served with 
them in the 1914-18 war, becoming a 
brevet lieut.-col. The 1939-45 war eventu¬ 
ally brought him command of the 6th 
Armoured Division. In 1948 he was appoin¬ 
ted vice-chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
As high commissioner and c.-in-c. Malaya 
(1952-54) his military firmness and resource¬ 
ful support for the loyal elements of the 
population went far to frustrate the Com¬ 
munist guerillas’ offensive. Appointed 
C.I.G.S. in 1955, he was created K.B.E, in 
1949. 


TEMPLEWOOD, Sir Samuel John Gurney 
Hoare, 1st Viscount (1880—1959), British 
Conservative politician, was educated at 
Harrow and Oxford. He entered politics in 
1905 as assistant private secretary to the 
colonial secretary and in 1910 became^ M.P. 
for Chelsea, a seat he held till he received a 
peerage in 1944. He was secretary of state 
for Air (1922-29), and as secretary of state for 
India (1931-35) he piloted the India Act 
through the Commons against the opposition 
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of Winstoa Churchill. In 1935, as foreign TENNANT, (1) Smithson (1761-1815) Entail 

secretary, tie was criticized for his part in the chemist, horn at Selby, was edukted 
discussions which led to the abortive Hoarc- Edinburgh and Cambridge. He discowrS 
Laval pact over the Italian invasion of osmium and indium (1804) and provedS 
Ethiopia. He resigned, and in 1936 was diamond is pure carbon. Professor S 
appointed first lord of the admiralty. Home Chemistry at Cambridge (1814), he waskiliS 
secretary (1937-39), he was a strong advocate in a riding accident. 
of penal reform. His Criminal Justice Bill (2) William (1784-1848), Scottish uoei 
(1938) never became law because of the born at Anstnithcr, studied at St Andrews 
outbreak ofwar, but much of it was embodied and, a lifelong cripple, became in isn 

in the Act of 1948. From 1940 to 1944 he was schoolmaster of Dimino. His mock-heroic 

ambassador on special mission to Madrid, poem/IErr/r (1812) was the first attemnt 

In his later years he continued as an apologist to naturalize the Italian ottava rima—sooh 

for the National Government, whose after adopted with splendid success bv 

‘appeasement’ policy towards the dictators Hookliam Frerc and by Byron. He was 

he helped to direct, and as a determined teacher from 1816 at Lasswade, from igiQ 

opponent of capital punishment His at Dollar Academy, and from 1835 professor 

publications include The Shadow of the of Oriental Languages at St Andrews 

Gallows (1951) and Nine Troubled Years Other poems were the Thane of Fife (Uli 

(1954). and Papistry Stormed (1827); dramas were 

TEN BRINK. See Brink. Cardinal Beaton (1823) and John Baliol 

TENCIN, Claiidinc Alexandrine Gudrin de, (1825). See memoir by M. F. Conollv 
id-si (1681-1749), French beauty and writer, (1861). 

born at Grenoble, entered the religious life, TENNIEL, Sir John, teiJyel (1820-1914) 
but in 1714 came to Paris, where her wit English caricaturist, born in London, son of a 

and beauty attracted a crowd of lovers, celebrated dancing-master. A self-trained 

among them the Regent and Cardinal Dubois, artist, he was selected in 1845 to paint one of 

She had much political influence, enriched the frescoes—Dryden’s ‘St Cecilia’—in the 

herself, and helped the fortunes of her Houses of Parliament. He is better known 

brother, Cardinal Pierre Gu6rin dc Tencin as a book-illustrator, and best as the cartoon- 

(1680-1758). But her importance died with ist of Punch, the staff of which he joined in 

the regent and the cardinal in 1723. In 1726 1851, his best-known cartoon being Dropping 

she lay a short time in the Bastille, after one the Pilot (1890). His illustrations to Alice in 

of her lovers had shot himself in her house. H^o/iderland and Through the Lookin^-dass 

Her later life was more decorous, and her (sec Dodgson) are remarkable for their 
salon one of the most popular in Paris, delicacy and finish; earlier book-illustrations 
Fontcnelle was one of her oldest lovers; were to Aesop's Fables^ Mootq'’s Lalla Rookh, 

D’Alembert one of her children. tier the lugoldsby Legends, Once a Week, &c. He 
romances include Mimoires du Comte de was knighted in 1893. See Life by F. Sarjano 
Comminges (1735), Le SUge de Calais (1739) (1948). 

and Les Malheurs de Vamour (1747). Sec TENNYSON, Alfred, 1st Baron Tennyson 
her letters to her brother (1790) and the Due (1809-92), English poet, was born at Somers- 
de Richelieu (1806), and books by Nicolaus by rectory, Lincolnshire, the fourth son of 
(1908), Masson (1909) and De Coynart (1910). the rector. His elder brothers, Frederick and 
TENIERS, ten-eers', (1) David, the elder (1582- Charles, were both poets and were the subject 
1649), Flemish genre painter, father of (2), of a memoir by H. Nicholson {Tennyson's 
born and died at Antwerp. His subjects arc Two Brothers, 1947). The father died young, 
generally homely tavern scenes, rustic games, but the family was allowed to stay on at the 
weddings, &c. His Temptation of St Anthony rectory and Tennyson was somehow enabled 
is well known. to go to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 

(2) Bavid, the younger (1610-90), Flemish ho became a member of an ardent group of 
genre painter, son of (1), quickly gained young men, including Arthur Hallam, whose 
distinction, enjoying the favour and friend- early death was to be mourned in that great 
ship of the Austrian archduke, the Prince of elegiac poem In Memoriam. His early 

Orange, and the Bishop of Ghent. la 1647 ventures in verse, viz. Poems Chiefly Lyrical 

he took up his abode at Brussels. His seven (1830) and Poems (1833) were slighted by the 

hundred pictures possess, in superlative critics as being namby-pamby, and. this we 
degree, the qualities that mark his father’s can understand for the first volume is largely 

work. None has realized more richly the ‘ album verse ’ and the second is not free 

charm of joyous open-air life. His scriptural from an enervating sentimentality. But the 
subjects alone are unsatisfactory. See Life critics ought to have detected the great poet 
by G. Eekhoud (1926). in the first version of ‘ The Lady of Shalott , 

TENISON, Thomas (1636-1715), English ‘Oenone’, ‘The Lotus-eatersand other 
divine, bom at Cottenham in Cambridgeshire, poems in the 1833 volume. Nine yeare of 
studied at Corpus Christi, Cambridge, and revising these poems and adding fr^h 

was made bishop of Lincoln by William III material resulted in the volume of 1842, which 
in 1691, and archbishop of Canterbury in established his fame. He had been engaged 
1694. He was a favourite at court, crowned since 1833 in writing the series of loosely 
Queen Anne and George I, and strongly connected lyrics or elegies which as in 
supported the Hanoverian succession. His Memoriam crowned his fame in 1850, me 
works comprise anti-papal tracts, sermons, year lie succeeded Wordsworth, as poet- 
and a criticism of Hobbes. See Life by laureate and the year of his marriage to 
Carpenter (1948). Emily Sarah Sellwood, a lady from his own 
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county. The long Victorian afternoon 
followed with shifts of residence to Farring- 
don in the Isle of Wight and Aldworth in 
Sussex and sunned by the homage of the 
entire nation from the Queen downward, so 
truly and flatteringly did his poetry reflect 
that world. With his wife he made short 
tours but rarely left his Victorian England 
behind him. His poetry has declined in 
popularity as that insular England has 
receded, but there should be no doubt that 
the volume of 1842 and In Memoriam 
contain some of the most finished artistry 
in English poetry, in which the mood of the 
poem is perfectly reflected in rhythm and 
language. After 1850 he devoted himself to 


TERENCE 

been studies by A 

Abbott, 1st Baron 
son at Srbn^^'teca'S'fa fells' ^ ’’I'*'®''’' 

sfteisais. 

ralStTan SSl Sf 

Hive to Merchant Shi^^a^^eamfn 


the fashionable verse novelette— Maud; a 11802) teamen 

Monodrama (1855), Enoch Arden (1864), the Court nfPnrvT® Judge in 

LocMey Hall Sixty Years After (1886! knighted a„d b^-°° -'S'* was 
Incredibly, for we are inclined to think that King’rLl^h JSh chief-justice of the 


UliUK. inaX 

Maud, apart from the lyrics, verges on the 
vulgar, Tennyson regarded it as his best 
poem. The public, however, was waiting for 
what was to be the crowning triumph. The 
first instalment of Idylls of the King (1859), 
seemed to the Victorians to be just that, but 
We again, in Geraint and Enid and Lancelote 
and Elaine we are in the domain of the verse 
novelette and throughout the whole series 
(completed in 1885) Victorian morality 
imposed on the old chivalric matter stifles the 
poetry save in the descriptive passages 
where Tennyson’s hand is as sure as ever. 
In the 1870s he tried his hand at drama.* 
Irving gave Bechet a considerable run, but 
Ear old, Queen Mary, &c., arc dead matter. 
He had a late flowering in his seventies when 
he wrote the perfect poem To VirgU, Teresias 
and the powerful Mispah, but the conflict 
between science and the Faith, discoursed 
optimistically in In Memoriam, now becomes 
an obsession—hence the ‘ double shadow 
viz. * Astronomy and Geology, terrible 
muses He retained to the end the gift 
of felicitous occasional verse of which the 
verse letter to F. D. Maurice and To Virgil 
are examples. Perhaps his own estimate 
of his powers, in a remark to Carlyle, is not 
far out—‘ I don’t think that since Shake¬ 
speare there has been such a master of the 
English language as I—to be sure, I have 
nothing to say’. Contemporaries thought 
he had plenty to say, but it was all occasioned 
by the topics of the day. The Princess, for 
example (1847), gave him a chance to * say 
something’, but the subject of woman’s 
education is treated in serio-comic fashion, 
which we find trying and the image of John 
Bull he projects in the poem is offensive to 
modern taste. To be sure there are the lovely 
lyrics and none disputes his eminence in the 
tac any more than in the wonderful pre- 
f classical poetry in the volume 

of 1842, the sustained elegiac note of In 
Memoriam, and his felicity in occasional 
verse. These after all make a considerable 
body of work. The peerage bestowed on 
him in 1884 probably was intended to honour 
the author of Idylls of the King, (completed in 
that year), the perfect mirror of the Victorian 
era. His son Hallam, 2nd Lord Tennyson, 
issued the authoritative Life in 1897. This 
was preceded by several studies, the best of 


TENZING NORKjEY (1914- ) 

mryi fsTff 

expedition, he, with 
Edmund Hillary (q.v.), succeeded in reachine 
the summit of Everest and for this triumoh 
he was awarded the George MedS In 1953 
he studied at a mountaineering school in 
return to^DarjeeHng 
was appointed head of the Institute of 
became president 
01 the Sherpa Association. See Sir John 

Gerard, ter-borKu 
j Butch painter, bom at Zwolle 
vf^hpri^ Molijn at Haarlem ^d 

visited England, Italy, Germany, painting 

f xf® Munster^ 

(1648, National Gallery, London), and 

Velasquez m Spain. From 1654 to his death 
Deventer, where he became 
bmgomaster. _ He worked mostly on a small 
pictures and fashion- 
.^^^^‘acterized by an almost 

TERBmrrr^M of textures. 

Hendrik (1588-1629) 
Dutch painter, born at Deventer, studied 
under Bloemaert, was until 1616 in Italy and 
came under the influence of Caravigio. 

excelled in chiaroscuro 
effects and in the faithful representation of 
physiognomical details and drapery His 
Jacob and Laban (1627) is in the National 
Gallery, London. His works are represented 
m Edinburgh, Amsterdam, Metropolitan, 
New York, Ashmolean, Oxford, &c. See 
study by B. Nicolson (1958). 

TE^NCE (Publius Terentius Afer) (c. 190- 
159 B.C.), Roman comic poet, born at Car¬ 
thage, became the slave of the Roman 
senator P. Terentius Lucanus, who brought 
him to Rome, educated him, and manumitted 
mm. His first play was the Andria (166); its 
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success introduced Terence to the most in the provinces, played in London 1867 
refined society of Rome. His chief patrons He opened Terry’s Theatre in 1887, ^ ' 

were Laelius and the younger Scipio. After (3) Dame Ellen Alice (1848-1928) Englhh 
spending some years in Rome he went to actress, sister of (4), born at Coventry^the 
Greece, and died there. We have six of his daughter of a provincial actor, was appren 
comedies— Andna, Eunuchus^ Heauton Timo- ticed to the stage from infancy, and at eiak 
roumenos^ P/tormio, Hecyra and Adelphi, appeared as Manilius in T/ze WinteEs Tale 
Terence has no claim to creative originality, the Prince’s Theatre, London. From 1862 
his plays, Greek in origin and Greek in she played in Bristol and after a short-lived 
scene, being directly based on Menander, marriage with the painter, Watts (1864) and 
But he wrote in singularly pure and perfect a second retirement from the stage (1868-74\ 
Latin. Many of his conventions and plot during which her tw^o children, Edith and 
constructions were later used by Sheridan, Edward Gordon Craig (q.v.), were born she 
Moli6re, See. See study by G. Norwood established herself as the leading Shake 
(1923), spearean actress in London and from 1878 tn 

TERESA, or Theresa, Saint (1515-82), 1902 dominated in partnership with Henrv 

Spanish saint and mystic, born of a noble Irving (q.v.) the English and American 
family at Avila in Old Castile, March 28, theatre. Her natural gentleness and vivacity 
1515, in 1533 entered a Carmelite convent made her excel, particularly as Portia and 
there. About 1555 her religious exercises Ophelia, and she would have made an ideal 
reached an extraordinary height of asceticism, Rosalind, but Irving’s professional jealousy 
she was favoured with ecstasies, and the fame withheld such an opportunity at the Lyceutn 
of her sanctity spread far and wide. She In 1903 she went herself into theatre manage- 
obtained permission from the Holy See to ment and engaged her son to produce Ibsen’s 
remove to a humble house in Avila, where she Vikings. J. M. Barrie and Shaw wrote 
re-established (1562) the ancient Carmelite parts especially for her, as for example 
rule, with additional observances. In 1567 Lady Cicely Waynfiete in the latter’s Coptaz/i 
the general of the Carmelite order urged on Brassboinid^s Conversion (1905). She married 
her the duty of extending her reforms; in Charles Kelly (Wardcll) in 1876 and in 1907 
1579 the Carmelites of the stricter observance the American actor, James Carew. She 
were united into a distinct association; and received many honorary doctorates and in 
within her own lifetime seventeen convents of 1925 the G.B.E. Sec her correspondence 
women and sixteen of men accepted her with Bernard Shaw (1929) and her 
reforms. She died October 4, 1582, and was edited by E. Craig and C. St John (1932). 
canonized in 1622. The most famous of her (4) Fred (1863-1933), English actor,brother 
many works are her autobiography, The Way of (3), born in London, played in the com* 
of Perfection, The Book of the Foundations panics of Tree, Forbes Robertson and Irving 
(trans. by Dalton, 1853), which describes the and established a reputation as a romantic 
journeys she made and the convents she actor as Sir Percy Blakency in The Scarlet 
founded or reformed, and The Interior Castle Pimpernel (1905). His sisters, Kate (1844- 
(trans. by Dalton, 1852). English Lives arc 1924), Marion and Florence were also 
by Dalton (1851), Cardinal Manning (1864), actresses, as was his wife Julia Neilson 
Father Coleridge (3 vols. 1881-88), G. (q.v.). 

Cunninghame-Graham (1894), A. Whyte TERTULLIAN, properly Quintus Septimius 
(1897), E. A. Peers (1954), E, Hamilton Florcns Tertullianus (c. a.d. 160-230), 
(I960). Carthaginian theologian, of the fathers of 

TERMAN, Lewis Madison (1877-1956), Amer- the Latin Church, was born at Carthage, 
ican psychologist, born at Johnson County, Converted to Christianity about 190, he 
Indiana, became professor at Stanford in received orders, and lived for some time at 
1916 and introduced the Binet-Simon and Rome. That he was married is shown by his 
Terman Group Intelligence Tests into the two books Ad Ujcorem, in which he argues 
U.S. army in 1920. against second marriages. Between 199 and 

TERNAXJX-COMPANS, Henri, ter-no-kd~pd 203 his opposition to worldliness in the 
(1807-64), French bibliographer and his- church culminated in his becoming a leader 
torian, born in Paris, collected books on of the Montanist sect. He had the heart of a 
America, compiled Biblioth^que atnericaine Christian with the intellect of an advocate. 
(1836), and a French translation of voyages His style is most vivid, vigorous and concise, 
of American discovery (1836-40). abounding in harsh and obscure expressions, 

TERRY, (1) Daniel (c. 1780-1829), English abrupt turns and impetuous transitions, with 
actor and playwright, born in Bath, after an here and there bursts of glowing eloquence, 
architectural apprenticeship joined a theatri- He was the creator of ecclesiastical Latinity, 
cal company under the elder Macready at and many of his sentences have become 
Sheffield probably in 1805, making his Lon- proverbial—e.g. ‘The blood of the mmtyrs 
don debut in 1812. He played in many is the seed of the church ’ and ‘Theunity of 
dramatizations of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, heretics is schism k His works are divided 
became an intimate friend of the latter, into three classes: (1) Controversial writings 
copying him even to the point of calligraphy, against heathens and Jews, as in Apologeticus, 
He also played the major Shakespearean Ad Nationes, Adversus Judaeos\ (2) against 
rdles, and in Sheridan, &c., at Covent Garden heretics, as in DePraescriptione Jffaereiicorum, 
and Drury Lane, London. Adversus Valentinianos, De Anima, Be Came 

(2) Edward O^Connor (1844-1912), English Christi (against Docetism), Be Resurrectione 
comedian, born in London, made his d6but Carnis, Adversus Marcianem, Adversus 
at Christchurch in 1863, and, after four years Praxean; (3) practical and ascetic treatises. 
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in which we can trace his increasing hostility 
to the church and his adoption of Montanist 
views Hence the division of these treatises 
into he^Montanist and Montanist, To the 
former class belong De Baptismo, De 
Poenitentia, Ad Martyres, De Spectaculis, De 
Idolatria, De Cultu Feminamm, De Oratione, 
De Patientia and Ad U^orem', to the latter, 
De Corona, De Fnga in Perseciitione, De 
Monogamia, De Pudicitia, De Jejunio and 
Adversus Psychicos; while De Vinginibus 
Vekndis marks the transition stage. Tertui- 
iian had a greater influence on the Latin 
Church than any theologian between Paul 
and Augustine. His Montanism, indeed, 
prevented its direct exercise, but Cyprian was 
the interpreter who gave currency to his 
views See translations of his works in Ante- 
Nicene Library (1868-70), German study by 
H. Hoppe (1903) and French study by A. 

risLA,^Nikola (1857-1943), Yugoslav-born 
American inventor, born at Smiljan, Croatia, 
studied at Graz, Prague and Paris, emigrating 
loihQ United States in 1805, He left the 
Edison Works at Menlo Park to concentrate 
on his own inventions, which include 
improved dynamos, transformers and electric 
bulbs and the high-frequency coil which 
bears his name. 

TETMZZINI, Lum, teFra-tzee nee (1871- 
1940), Italian coloratura soprano singer, 
born at Florence, made her debut in 1895 
in Meyerbeer’s VAfricaine. She appeared 
mostly in Italian opera of the older school 
—Donizetti, Bellini, Meyerbeer, one of her 
most notable successes being in Lucia di 
Lammermoor. She sang in London and in 
America and was in 1913-14 a member of 
the Chicago Opera Company. Sec My Life 
of Song (1921). 

TETZEL, Johann (c. 1455-1519), German 
monk, born at Leipzig, entered the Domini¬ 
can order in 1489. A famous preacher, he 
was appointed in 1516 to preach an indul¬ 
gence in favour of contributors to the 
building fund of St Peter’s at Rome. This he 
did with great ostentation, thereby provoking 
the Wittenberg theses of Luther (q.v.). In 
reply, he published counter-theses, written 
for him by Conrad Wimpina, but was 
rebuked by the papal delegate for his literary 
extravagance. 

TEWFTK PASHA, Mohammed, too-feek' 
(1852-92), khedive of Egypt, eldest son of 
Ismail Pasha (q.v.), succeeded on his abdica¬ 
tion in 1879. The chief events of his reign 
were Arabi’s insurrection (1882), the British 
intervention, the war with the Mahdi (1884- 
1885), the pacification of the Sudan frontiers, 
and the improvement of Egypt under British 
administration. He was succeeded by his 
son Abbas Hilmi (q.v.). 
lEY, Josephine. See Mackintosh (2). 
IHACKERAY, William Makepeace (1811-63), 
English novelist, was born at Calcutta, where 
his father was in the service of the East India 
Company. The father having died in 1816 
and his mother marrying again, the boy was 
sent home. He went to Charterhouse (1822) 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge (1829), hut left 
without taking a degree. His first venture in 
print was a parody of Tennyson’s prize poem 


Timbuctoo. After dissipating much of his 
patrimony in travel abroad, he decided to 
repair his fortunes by journalism, though art 
equally attracted him. A short stay in Paris 
as an art student came to a close through 
lack of funds and it was then (1835) he made 
Jus application to illustrate Pickwick. He 
had now married (1836), but financial worry, 
due to the bankruptcy of his step-father, 
finally determined him to earn a living in 
London journalism. We find him contribut¬ 
ing regularly to The Times, the New Monthly 
and Fraser's Magazine. Domestic trouble 
now engulfed him. The birth of his third 
daughter affected Mrs Thackeray’s mind, the 
home was broken up and the children sent 
to their grandmother in Paris. His first 
publications, starting with The Paris Sketch¬ 
book (1840), and written under various 
pseudonyms (Wagstaff, Titmarsh, Fitzbootle, 
Yeliowplush, Snob, &c.) were a comparative 
failure although they included The Yellow- 
plush Papers, The Great Hogarty Diamond and 
The Luck of Barry Lyndon, all contributed to 
Fraser's (1841-44). It was his work on 
Punch from 1842 onwards which attracted 
attention by exploiting the view of society as 
seen by the butler (‘ Jeames’s Diary ’) and 
the great theme of English snobbery. The 
great novels that were to follow— Vanity Fair 
(1847-48), Pendennis (1848), Henry Esmond 
(1852) and The Newcomes (1853-55), all 
monthly serials, established his fame. 
Vanity Fair is the first novel to give a con¬ 
spectus of London society with its mingling 
of rich parvenus and decadent upper class 
through both of which the social climber, 
Becky Sharp, threads her way. The novel is 
a little marred by the sentimentality of Amelia 
Sedley and Captain Dobbin, but Thackeray’s 
art moves between the extremes of senti¬ 
mentality and cynicism. The great historical 
novel, Esmond, shows Thackeray’s consuming 
love of the 18 th century. The sequel, The 
Virginians (1857-59), is not reckoned a 
success. The Newcomes shows young love 
at the mercy of scheming relatives and mean- 
spirited rival suitors. Colonel Newcome’s 
portrait has been taken as that of the ideal 
gentleman, but is also marred by the author’s 
sentimentality. Thackeray retired from 
Punch in 1854 and became the editor of the 
Cornhill, where many of his later work 
appeared—^ballads, novels, &:c., now largely 
unreadable. Mention should be made of 
his lecturing tours in this country and 
America, the fruit of which, apart from The 
Virginians, was The English Humorists of the 
18th century (1853) and The Four Georges, 
published in 1860, both still current. Trol¬ 
lope’s Life is readable but needs to be 
supplemented by Lewis Melville’s 2-vol. Life 
(1910), and the studies by Whibley (1903) 
and Ray (1955-58). Best of all perhaps is 
Saintsbury’s Thackeray (1909), and his 
prefaces to the novels. Thackeray’s daughter, 
Anne Isabella, Lady Ritchie (q.v.), contri¬ 
buted valuable introductions to an edition 
(1898-99) of his novels. 

THAIS, thay'is (fl. c. 330 B.c.), an Athenian 
courtesan, famous for wit and beauty, who, 
according to a doubtful legend, induced 
Alexander the Great to filre Persepolis. She 
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had several children by Ptolemy Lagus. See 
opera by Massenet 

THALBERG, Sigismond, tahVbcrg (1812-71), 
Swiss-German pianist, was born at Geneva, 
the natural son of a prince, studied music at 
Vienna under Hummel and from 1830 made 
extensive tours in Europe and North America, 
settling near Naples in 1858. His composi¬ 
tions comprise fantasias and variations, a 
piano-concerto and operas. 

THALES, tha/leez (fl. 580 b.c.), Greek 
natural philosopher, one of the Ionian school, 
the earliest known in Greek philosophy, 
was born at Miletus. His mercantile journeys 
took him to Egypt and Babylon, where he 
acquired land-surveying and astronomical 
techniques, but is said to have invented 
geometry by refining these by deductive 
reasoning. He is supposed to have predicted 
the solar eclipse in 585 b.c. Aristotle attri¬ 
butes to him the doctrine that water is the 
original substance and all things derive from 
and resolve into water. Sec B. Farrington, 
Greek Science (1949), and J. Burnet, Greek 
Philosophy, Thales to Plato (new cd. 1955). 
THEBAW, thee'- (1858-1916), last king of 
Burma from 1878, in 1885 was deposed by 
the British, and sent a prisoner to India. 
THEED, William (1804-91), English sculptor, 
born at Trcntham, the son of the sculptor 
William Thced (1764-1817), studied under 
Thorvaldsen and executed the Africa group 
on the Albert Memorial. 

THEILER, Max, tfler (1899- ), South 

African bacteriologist, born at Pretoria, was 
awarded the Nobel prize for medicine in 1951 
for his work in connection with yellow fever, 
of which he discovered the vaccine 17D in 
1939. 

THELLUSSON, Peter (1737-97), a natural¬ 
ized British merchant, born in Paris, the 
Genevan ambassador’s son, became a London 
merchant in 1762, and died July 27, 1797. 
After bequeathing fortunes to his family, he 
left the residue to trustees, to accumulate for 
his great-grandsons. The will was held valid 
by Lord Loughborough (1799) and affirmed 
in the House of Lords in 1805; though the 
Thellusson Act (1800) thenceforth restrained 
testators from devising their property for 
accumulation for more than twenty-one 
years. 

THELWALL, John (1764-1834), English 
reformer and elocutionist, born in London, 
was a tailor’s apprentice and studied law. 
He supported Horne Tooke (q.v.), with 
whom he was arrested (1794) for his revolu¬ 
tionary views. He wrote poems (1787 and 
1795) and Treatment of Cases of Defective 
Utterance (1814). See Life by C. Cestre 
(1906), and l-iohhousQ's Liberalism ^911). 
THEMISTOCLES, the-mis'to-kleez (c. 523- 
c. 458 B.C.), Athenian general and statesman, 
as archon in 493 convinced his countrymen 
that a powerful fleet was necessary for their 
welfare. Against the Persians he commanded 
the Athenian squadron (200 of the 324 Greek 
vessels), but agreed to serve under the 
Spartan Eurybiades; on the eve of Salamis 
(480) it required all his energy to induce his 
timid superior to await the attack of the 
enemy. In his eagerness to precipitate a 
collision he sent a messenger to urge the 


Persian generals to make 
attack, as the Greeks had resofved 
A great victory was won and ThemiS: 
became a national hero. The rebuilding 
Hie walls of Athens by his advice oVfvasdl 
larger scale aroused uneasiness at 
but Themistocles cajoled the ephors til! 
walls were high. So the Spartan faction in 
Athens plotted liis ruin, and in 470 
ostracized. Argos was his first retreat W 
the Spartans secured his expulsion (4671’ 
he fled to Corcyra and thence to 
Arlaxerxcs received him with great favo,r’ 
and listened to his schemes for the subiuaa’ 
tion of Greece; and at Magnesia he livS 
securely till his death. Flis patriotism seem^ 
at times to have been merely a larger kind S 
selfishness, but he was convinced that no one 
could realize the dream of a great Athenian 
(fsFlT l^^riisclf. See Life by Bauer 

THENARD, Louis Jacques, tay-nahr (I 777 
1857), French chemist, born at Louptiere a 
peasant’s son, studied pharmacy at Paris and 
became professor at the Colkge de France 
and was made a baron in 1825 and Chancellor 
of the University of Paris. He discovered 
sodium and potassium peroxides, Thenard’s 
blue, which is used for colouring porcelain 
and hence made him wealthy, and proved 
that caustic soda and potash contain 
hydrogen. He was closely associated 'with 
Gay-Lussac (q.v.) and wrote a once-standard 
work on chemistry. 

THEOBALD, thee'o-bawld or tib'ild, ( 1 ) or 
Tefoaldus (d. 1161), English ecclesiastic, was 
a monk at Bee, abbot (1137) and in 1138 
became archbishop of Canterbury. He 
crowned Stephen in Canterbury, and after 
the latter’s death refused to regard Stephen’s 
son as his successor and eventually crowned 
Henry II (1154). He advanced his arch¬ 
deacon, Thomas k Becket, to the chanceior- 
ship, introduced the study of civil law into 
England and resisted all attempts hy the 
monasteries to throw off episcopal juris¬ 
diction. See Life by Saltman (1956). 

(2) Lewis, tib-bold (1688-1744), EngUsh 
Shakespearean critic, born at Sittingboume, 
studied law but took to literature. He 
published translations of the Greek classics, 
thirty papers in Misfs Journal (1715), and 
started the Censor^ a tri-weekly paper. His 
pamphlet Shakespeare Restored (1726) was 
directed against Pope’s edition, and Pope 
took revenge by making him, unfairly, the 
hero of the Punciad^ though he incorporated 
many of his corrections in the second edition, 
Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare (1734), 
however, surpassed that of his rival. See 
study by R. F. Jones (1919). 
THEOCRITUS, thee-ok'- (c. 310-250 b.c.), 
the pastoral poet of Greece, was horn 
probably at Syracuse, was brought up in Cos 
where he came under the influence of Philetas, 
lived for a time at the court of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in Alexandria, returning later to 
Cos. In his pastoral poems he struck out an 
entirely new form of literature, which is for 
ever fresh. The authenticity of some of the 
thirty poems of his which we have has been 
disputed. They fall under three dasses— 
half-epic, mimic and idyllic. Probably the 
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half-epic poems were the earliest. He wrote a 
series of poems dealing with heroic legend, 
especially that of Heracles. Some of the 
poems are dramatic scenes. Theocritus’s 
famous 15th Idyll, The Ladies of Syracuse, 
said to be copied from Sophron, describes 
delightfully the visit of a Syracusan lady and 
her friend, both liYing in Alexandria, to the 
festival of Adonis. Theocritus raised the rude 
pastoral poetry of the Doric race in Sicily 
into a new and perfect form of literature. 
His short poems dealing with pastoral 
subjects, and representing a single scene, 
came to be called Idylls {eidullia). His 
countrymen are genuine country-folks, and 
show that combination of simplicity and love 
of nature with shrewdness in making a bar¬ 
gain which is found in the peasant every¬ 
where. He combined realism with romanti¬ 
cism, and every touch is natural and life-like. 
Virgil imitates him closely in his Eclogues' 
Tennyson was deeply influenced by him, as 
were the pastoral poets of the Renaissance. 

THEODORA (c. 508-548), Byzantine empress. 
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theodoret 

supported bv , Genoese 

on on the commemorative nlaonp^ I'n 
Anne’s church tI 

K&ck.^"|f- ?he Earl of 

Colonel Frederick°(c ^725-97) 

™ ciiiprcss. Majesty of 

consort of Justinian 1, the daughter of rHEODnPR^A^^^\4?vSl'-rT^ 

Aracius the Cypriot, had, according to 429)^ Gr^^ OF MOPS^SHA (c. 350- 
Procopius, already been actress, dancer and became a f Antioch, 

The teacher Mopsuestia in Cilicia, 

ine leacner of Nestorius, he was nerhanc 
the real founder ofNestorianism ’lie wrote 
commeatanes on almost all the books of 
remain, in the Greek onlv 
‘1® “'“O'- Ptophets; £ LmlftrS 
l^ions, tho^ on the Epistles of Paul fed 

frLS^frt’ besidet miny 

tragments. As an exegete he eschews the 

adopts the literal meaning 
considers the historical and literary circum- 
stances,_ and assumes varying degrees of 

inspiradon. Aheady suspected, as hi was If 
Waning towards the ‘ Pelagians whIL the 
c9ntroversy broke out, he was 
P°J®^ical writings, which were 
condemned by Justinian (544). The fifth 
oecumenical council (553 confirined Se 

Sellers, Two Ancient 
Christologies (1940). yinciem 

TmODORE OF TARSUS (c. 602-690) 
archbishop of Canterbury, bom at Tarsus and 
educated at Athens, was sent in 668 by Pope 
Vitahan to Canterbury, where he established 
school. Stubbs described him as the 
administrative system 
' See study by Reany 

393-458), Greek 
theologian and church historian, bom at 
Antioch, entered a monastery, and in 423 
became Bishop of Cyrus, a city of Syria. As 
representative of the school of 
Antioch he became deeply involved in the 
controversies, and 
was deposed, in his absence, by the ‘ Robber 
Council of Ephesus in 449. He was re- 
stored by the general Council of Chalcedon 
^®<^rted by Schulze and 
Kosselt, 1769—74) consist of commentaries 
on Canticles, the Prophets, Psalms and St 
Pauls Epistles; a History of the Church, 
to 429; Religious History, 
being the lives of the so-called Fathers of the 
Desert; the Eranistes, a dialogue against 


Aracius the Cypriot, had, according to 
Procopius, already been actress, dancer and 
courtesan when she won the heart of the 
austere and ambitious Justinian, to become 
in succession his mistress, his wife and the 
sharer of his throne (527). As Justinian’s 
trustiest counsellor she bore a chief share 
in the work of government, and saved the 
throne by her high courage at the crisis of the 
Nika riots (532). She lavished her bounty on 
the poor, especially the unfortunate of her 
own sex. Her character descended to history 
unspotted until the appearance (1623) of the 
Secret History of Procopius (q.v.), who in the 
full favour of the court had in his other 
writings extolled Justinian and Theodora. 
There is not a word of her profligacy in 
Evagrius or Zonaras. See works by Debidour 
(1885), Houssaye (1890) and Holmes (1905- 
1907), Mallet in Hist. Rev. (1887), Diehl 
Byzantine Portraits (tmns. 1927). ’ 

THEODORE, (1) or Kassai (1816-68), king of 
Abyssinia, nephew of the governor of Kuara, 
in 1853 crushed the vice-regent Ras Ali, and 
in 1855 overthrowing the prince of Tigrd 
had himself crowned negus of Abyssinia as 
Theodore II. At first he was guided by two 
Englishmen, Plowden and Bell; but after 
they were killed in a rebellion (1860) his rule 
became tyrannical. He had made several 
vain attempts to procure the alliance of 
England and France against his Moham¬ 
medan neighbours, and he now began to 
entertain hatred towards Europeans. A 
letter sent to Queen Victoria in 1862 went 
somehow unnoticed, and a fancied slight 
wp also received from Napoleon III. 
l^hereupon Theodore imprisoned the consuls 
along with other Europeans. Negotiations 
laued, a British military expedition 
under General Napier landed in Abyssinia 
and on April 9 reached 
Magdala. On the 10th an Abyssinian attack 
repulsed. Theodore sued for peace and 
released the prisoners, but, as he declined to 
surrender, the fort was stormed on the 13 th. 

found that Theodore had shot 
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Eutychianism; yi Concise History of Heresies, 
together with orations and nearly 200 
letters. See works by Binder (French, 1844), 
Specht (German, 1871), Roos (Latin, 1883), 
Bertram (Latin, 1883), Giildenpcnning 
(German, 1889) and Riider (Latin, 1900). 
THEODORIC, the name of two kings of the 
Visigoths: 

Theodoric I (d. 451), was chosen king by 
the Visigoths in 418. Alternately an ally and 
an enemy of Rome, in 421 (or 422) he 
treacherously joined the Vandals and 
attacked the Roman troops from behind. 
In 435, he attacked the Romans in Gaul and 
besieged Narbonne. Forced to retreat to 
Toulouse, he there defeated a Roman army 
(439). On the invasion of Attila (q.v.) in 451, 
he joined the Romans, under Aetius, and at 
Troyes commanded the right wing. He drove 
back the Huns, under Attila in person, but 
was killed. 

Theodoric II (d. 466), son of the first 
Theodoric, rebelled against Thorismund, had 
him assassinated and ascended the throne in 
453, His policy at first was to spread Gothic 
dominion in Spain and Gaul through the 
Roman alliance. On the murder of the 
Emperor Maximus, he supported Avitus in 
his bid for the Empire, and marched with him 
into Italy, where he was proclaimed Emperor, 
On his abdication in 456, Theodoric broke the 
friendship with Rome and besieged Arles, but 
was forced by Majorian to make peace. In 
462, he made another attempt in Gaul, but 
was defeated near Orldans (464). Ho was 
murdered in 466 by his brother Euric, who 
succeeded him. 

THEODORIC, or Thcodcric, surnamed the 
Great (a.d. 455-526), king of the Ostrogoths 
and founder of the Ostrogothic monarchy. 
Shortly before he became king (474) the 
Ostrogoths had overrun Macedonia. After 
fourteen years of petty warfare, sometimes 
as the ally, sometimes as the enemy, of the 
Romans, Theodoric obtained from the 
Emperor Zeno permission to wrest Italy from 
Odoacer (q.v.). With 250,000 Ostrogoths he 
completed the conquest after a five years’ 
war, and Odoacer was soon after murdered 
by Theodoric’s own hand. The thirty-three 
years’ reign of Theodoric secured for Italy a 


IHEODOSIUS, (1) surnamed the Elder fd 
376), Roman general, father of Tiieodoim 
the Great, by^ birth a Spaniard, campaii 
in Britain against the Caledonians, naSa 
reconquered district Valentia after theTm 
perors- After a victorious campaign on Z 
Upper Danube he quelled a revdtinMrica 
but was executed at Carthage on somp 
trumped up charge. ® 

(2) Theodosios I, surnamed the Gmi 
(c 346-395) Roman emperor, son o 
Theodosius the Elder (q.v.), was born at 
Cauca in north-west Spain, won fame by his 
exploits in Mocsia and Thrace, but retirine 
on his father’s death, to his native farm wS 
summoned thence by Gratian to become his 
colleague and emperor in the East (379) u 
was a critical time. The Goths, flushed with 
victory, were roaming the country at will 
Theodosius made Thessalonica his head¬ 
quarters, and within four years broke up the 
vast Gothic army, attached many of its 
members as allies, and restored tranquillity 
south of the Danube. A serious illness in 380 
led to his baptism as a Trinitarian and to 
edicts against Arianism. He summoned the 
second general council (at Constantinople, 
381). The murder of Gratian at Lyons, the 
advance towards Italy of Maximus, pro¬ 
claimed emperor in Britain, and the arrival 
of Valcntinian II begging for help led to 
Theodosius’s victory at Aquileia (388) and 
to the restoration of his youthful colleague. 
For some years Theodosius lived at Milan in 
friendship with St Ambrose. He had can¬ 
celled the severe measures meted out to 
Antioch after a riot (387); but in 390, when 
the governor of I'hcssaionica was lynched 
by a circus mob, I'heodosius invited the 
citizens into the circus, and had 7000 of them 
massacred. Ambrose wrote upbraiding him 
with the deed, and even withstood his 
attempt to enter the church at Milan until 
after eight months’ retirement and public 
penance. In 392 Valentinian II was mur¬ 
dered, and in 394 Theodosius marched against 
the Franks and their puppet emperor 
Eugenius. After a stubborn fight he gained 
a complete victory, and for four months 
ruled as sole Roman emperor. He died in 
Ambrose’s arms. See German Life by 


tranquillity and prosperity such as it had not 
enjoyed for centuries. The Goths and the 
Romans continued distinct nations, each 
with its own tribunals and laws. Catholics 
and Jews enjoyed full liberty of worship, and 
protection from all encroachment on their 
civil rights (Theodoric was an Arian). His 
official letters show his unwearied energy and 
enlightened zeal for his subjects’ welfare. 
His last three years are tarnished by the 
judicial murders of Boethius and Symmachus, 
and by acts of oppression against the Catholic 
church. To the Germans he is Dietrich von 
Bern, and one of the great heroes of legend, 
figuring in the Nibelungenlied. See Hodgkin, 
Theodoric the Goth (1891; new ed. 1923), and 
R. Latouche, Les Grandes Invasions (1946). 
THEODORUS OF SAMOS, (c. 550 B.c.), 
Greek artist, worked in metal, inventing 
several kinds of tools for use in casting. He is 
said to have made, with Telecles, the Pythian 
Apollo at Samos. 


Giildenpcnning and Ifiand (1878). His 
grandson, Theodosios TI (401-450), succeeded 
his father Arcadius in 408 as Eastern emperor. 
He let things be managed by his sister 
Pulchcria and his empress Eudocia. 

(3) of TripoHs, a Greek mathematician and 
astronomer, born in Bithynia in the 1st or 
2 nd century b.c., wrote a book on spherical 
geometry. 

THEOGNIS, -og^- (fl. 544-541 B.c.), Greek 
elegiac poet, was a Dorian noble of Megaia. 
During the confusion which followed the 
overthrow of the tyrant Theagenes, he was 
driven from Megara, and visited Euboea and 
Sicily. Under his name survive 1389 elegiac 
verses, social, political and gnomic, showing 
shrewd sense and oligarchical principles-j- 
perhaps only partly his. See E. Harrisons 
Studies in Theognis (1903), works by T. 
Hudson Williams (1910) and F. Jacoby 
(1931). 

THEON. SceHYBATiA. 
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THEOPHILUS, -of'-, (1) Patriarch of Alexan¬ 
dria (385-412), destroyed the pagan temple 
of Serapis, drove out the Originist monks of 
Nitria and defended his actions before a synod 
at Constantinople called by the emperor 
Arcadius and St John Chrysostom (q.v.)- 
Theophilus made peace with the monks but 
used his influence with the empress to have 
St John banished to Armenia. 

(2) (fl. 2nd cent.), Bishop of Antioch (169- 
177), wrote an important Apology of 
Christianity {c. 180). 

THEOPHRASTUS, -fras'- (c. 372-286 b.c.), 
Greek philosopher, born at Eresus in 
Lesbos, repaired to Athens, where he heard 
Plato and Aristotle; of the latter he became 
the intimate friend and successor. He in¬ 
herited the whole Aristotelian library, 
including the philosopher’s manuscripts. As 
head of the peripatetic school he displayed 
great versatility, was the reputed author of 
227 w^orks, and was long a paramount 
authority. His writings are in great part lost; 
but we still possess his books on plants 
(important in botanical history), on stones, 
on fire, on winds and weather-signs, and on 
the senses. His Characters, a masterly 
delineation of moral types, which, however, 
some scholars deem a later compilation from 
a more discursive original of Theophrastus, 
has had much influence in modern litera¬ 
ture. 

THEOPHYLACT (c. 1078-c. 1107), Greek 
ecclesiastic, born at Euripus in Euboea, 
became Archbishop of Achrida in Bulgaria in 
1078, He wrote Bible commentaries, printed 
in Venice (1754-58), and The Education of a 
Prince for the son of the emperor Michael VII, 
to whom he had been tutor. 

THEOPOMPUS OF CHIOS, kVos {c. 378- 
c, 300 B.C.), Greek historian and rhetorician, 
studied under Isocrates (q.v.). He w^as twice 
exiled from Chios and wrote a history of 
Greece (411-394), &c. Only fragments 
remain. 

THEORELL, Axel Hugo Theodor (1903- ), 
Swedish biochemist, born at Linkoping, was 
assistant professor at Uppsala (1930) and 
then director of the Hobel Institute of 
Biochemistry at Stockholm (1935). He 
worked on myoglobin and was (1955) 
awarded a Nobel prize for his work on 
oxidation enzymes. 

THEOTOCOPOULI. See Greco (El). 
THERAMENES, the-ram'i-neez (fl. 411-403 
B.C.), Athenian statesman, made himself 
impopular by a policy of compromise between 
oligarchy and democracy, and while a member 
of the government of the Thirty Tyrants, 
incurred the hatred of the most notorious of 
them all, Critias (q.v.), whose health he drank 
in the hemlock cup. 

THERESA, St. See Teresa. 

THESIGER. See Chelmsford. 

THESEUS, thee'si-oos, semi-legendary hero of 
Athens, the son of Aegeus, king of Athens, 
by Aethra, daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Troezen, at whose court he grew up. His 
perilous journey back to Athens, to succeed 
Ms father, according to legend, was a succes¬ 
sion of Herculean feats against powerful 
adversaries, including Procrustes, who fitted 
yone he caught into his bed, either by 
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oj cutting him down to 
® Crommyon and the 

rebellious Pallantidae, his uncles, at Athens 

annual human 
maidens exacted 
oy JMmos of Crete, who had defeated the 
Minotaur’s labrynth on 

aaugnter, Ariadne, who provided him with a 
sword to slay the Minotaur and a toeTd to 
find his way out of the labyrinth. He forgo° 

Shens P" return to 

Atnens, and Aegeus, expecting the worst 

hfs as ruler continued 

exploits, such as his defeat of 
unification of the 
various Attican communities into one state 
flip island of Scyros 

supposed remains 
Athens. See Life in 
riutarcn and the popular novel by M 

Tmspis fiT "“f 

Greek poet, reputed 

THETrerPT^’^® A® drama. 

IWEUIHET, Andre, tcer-yay (1833-1907) 

French poet and novelist, bom at Marly-le- 
Koi, Seine-et-Oise, received in 1857 a post 
under the Finance minister. His collections 
oi verse include Le Chemin des bois (1867), the 
P-ayru/zs de VArgonne, 1792 
(1 q 71) and Le Bleu et le Noir (1872). But he 
Le Mariage de 

(1880), &c. In 1897 he became an Academi- 

imlyenOT, Jean de, tay-ve-nd (1633-77) 
French traveller, born in Paris, travelled 
over Europe, the Levant, Mesopotamia and 
Mdia, and died on his way to Tabriz. See 
Voyages (1689). 

TH]ARD, Fontus de. See Tyard. 

THIBAUD, Jacques, tee-bo (1880-1953) 

* B j viplinist, bom at Bordeaux in 1880, 
j Marsick and played with Cortot 

^ crash. 

acques. See France (Anatole). 
leiEJHIY, Augustm, tyer-ree (1795-1856), 
French historian, born at Blois, joined the 
Pans Liberals in 1814, and published De la 
reorganisation de la sociit^ europienne. 
mspired by Saint-Simon, whose secretary 
Thierry became. In 1817, however, they 
disagreed, and Thierry attached himself to 
Comte. In 1825 he published his master- 
piece, the Norman Conquest of England, 
followed m 1827 by Lettres sur Vhistoire de 
^’ance. In 1835 he became librarian at the 
Palais Royal, and published his Dix Ans 
a etudes historiques. His last work was on 
foe Tiers Etat (1853). He resurrected 
historical studies, used original documents, 
where possible, but overdramatized. See 
monograph by Aubineau (1879) and study by 
(1922). His brother, Amedee 
Simon Dominique (1797-1873), was also a 
historian. 

TffiERS, Louis Adolphe, tyer (1797-1877), 
French statesman and historian, bom at 
Marseilles, April 16, was sent in 1815 to study 
law at Aix, where he made the acquaintance 
of Mignet, and cultivated literature rather 
than the law. At twenty-three he was called 
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to the bar; and his articles in the Liberal 
Constitutionnel gained him the entry 19 the 
most influential salons of the Opposition. 

Meanwhile he was rapidly preparing his 
Histoire de la revolution frangaise (10 vols. 

1823-27), which though untrustworthy and 
inaccurate gave him a prominent place among 

politicians and men of letters. In January ^ -- 

1830, along with Carrel and Mignet, he trans, 1892), Poincare (1913), Reclus (1929^ 

started the National, and waged relentless war _AUisoinl932) and H. Malo (1932). 

■ * * ■ Its attemp- 


thoma 

1877. Thiers was not a great statesman or 5 . 
great historian. But he was a man of indomi 
table courage, and his patriotism, if narrou- 
and Chauvinistic, was deep and genuine K? 
became a member of the Academy in 1834 
His Discours parlementaires fill 16 vnil’ 
(1879-89). See works by Jules Simor; 
(1878-85), Mazade (1884), Remusat S 


on the Polignac administration, 
ted suppression brought about the July 
Revolution; and Thiers entered on an active 
career as a politician. He was elected deputy 
for Aix, was appointed secretary-general to 
the minister of finance, and became one 
of the most formidable of parliamentary 
speakers. Radical though he was as com¬ 
pared with Guizot, he in 1832 became 
minister of the interior, and of commerce 
and public affairs, and then foreign minister; 
his ‘ spirited foreign policy ’ is now seen to 
have been a great mistake. In 1836 he was 
appointed president of the council, but in 
August he resigned, and led the Opposili 9 n. 
Again president of the council and foreign 
minister (1840), he for six months was a 
terror to the peace of Europe, He refused 
Palmerston’s invitation to enter into an 
alliance with Britain, Austria and Prussia 
for the preservation of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, aiming like Napoleon at 
French supremacy in the Levant. Irritation 
at the isolation of France led to his resigna¬ 
tion. VHistoire du consular et de Vempire 
(20 Yols. 1845-62), the most ambitious of all 
Thiers’s literary enterprises, is a large rather 
than a great work; that it is inaccurate and 
unfair has been admitted even by French 
critics. Thiers would have hindered the 
revolution of 1848, and, though he accepted 
the Republic, was arrested and banished at 
the coup d^itat of 1851, being allowed, 
however, to return the next year. He re¬ 
entered the Chamber in 1863, and his speeches 
were filled with taunts at the second Empire 
on account of its loss of prestige. After the 
collapse of the Empire Thiers declined to 
become a member of the Government of 
National Defence, but voluntarily undertook 
(unsuccessful) diplomatic journeys to Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria and Italy. Twenty 
constituencies elected him to the National 
Assembly, and he became head of the 
provisional government. With great difficulty 
he persuaded the Assembly to agree to peace 
on terms practically dictated by Germany 
(1871). The Commune he suppressed with 
characteristic energy. In August he was 
elected president of the Republic. He was 
mainly instrumental in securing the with¬ 
drawal of the Germans, in paying the war 
indemnity and in placing the army and the 
civil service on a more satisfactory footing. 
But he was detested by the Extreme Left; 
Reactionaries and Radicals combined to 
harass him; and in 1872 he tendered his 
resignation. It was not accepted. What he 
interpreted as a vote of no confidence was 
carried May 24,1873, and he resided. In 1877 
he took an active part in bringing about the 
fall of the De Broglie ministry. He died of 
apoplexy at St Germain-en-Laye, Septembers, 


(1932). 

THIRKELL, Angela. See Mackail. 

THIRLWALL, Comiop (1797-1875), English 
divine and historian, born at Stepney, from 
Charterhouse passed in 1814 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and was elected a fellow 
He was called to the bar in 1825, but in 1827 
took orders, having two years before trans¬ 
lated Schleiermacher’s Essay on St Luke 
Returning to Cambridge, he translated 
Niebuhr’s Rome (1828) with Julius Hare; and 
their Rhilological Museum (1831-33) ’ con¬ 
tained some remarkable papers, among them 
Thirlwall’s ‘ On the Irony of Sophocles ’. He 
petitioned and wrote (1834) in favour of the 
admission of dissenters to degrees and was 
forced to resign his university appointments. 
Almost immediately he was presented by 
Brougham to the Yorkshire living of Kirby- 
Undcrdale. Here he wrote for Lardner's 
Cyclopaedia his History of Greece (1835-47; 
improved ed. 1847-52). In 1840 Lord 
Melbourne raised him to the see of St 
David’s. For thirty-four years he laboured 
with the utmost diligence in his diocese, 
building churches, parsonages and schools, 
and augmenting poor livings. His eleven 
Charges remain an enduring monument of 
breadth of view—the first a catholic apology 
for the Tractarians. He joined in censuring 
Essays and Reviews, but was one of the four 
bishops who refused to inhibit Colenso. He 
supported the Maynooth grant, the admission 
of Jews to parliament, and alone amongst the 
bishops the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. He resigned his see in May 1874, 
died at Bath, July 27, 1875, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, in the same grave as 
Grotc. Perowne edited his Remains, Literary 
and Theological (1877-78); Perowne and 
Stokes his Letters, Literary and Theological 
(1881); and Dean Stanley the series of 
Letters to a Friend (1881). See Life by J. C. 
Thirlwall (1936). 

THISTLEWOOD, Arthur (1770-1820), Eng¬ 
lish conspirator, born near Lincoln, served 
in the army, but having imbibed revolu¬ 
tionary ideas in America and France, 
organized a mutiny at Spa Fields (1816) and 
in 1820 the Cato Street Conspiracy to murder 
Castlereagh and other, ministers at Lord 
Harrowhy’s. The conspirators were arrested 
in a stable in Cato (Homer) Street, Edgware 
Road, and Thistlewood with four others was 
convicted of high treason and hanged. 
THOM, (1) Jolin Nichols. See Courtenay, 
(2) William (1799-1848), Scottish mmor 
poet, author of The Mitherless JBairn pd 
other poems, was bom at Aberdeen, worked 
as a hand-loom weaver there and at Inverurie, 
and died at Hawkhill, Dundee. 

THOMA, to-mah, (1) Hans (183M924), 
German painter and lithographer, bom m 
Bernau in the Black Forest, was a leader ot 
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the modem German school, known especi¬ 
ally for his landscapes, genre scenes and 
religious and allegorical w'orks. His early 
style was influenced by Courbet. His 
paintings include At Lake of Garda (Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New York), Solitude 
(Munich) and Scenes from the Life of Christ 
(Karlsruhe). 

(2) Wilhelm von (1891- ), German 

general, served in the first World War, com¬ 
manded the German tank forces in the 
Spanish civil war, and served under Guderian 
in France at the beginning of World War II 
and was captured in Tunisia with remnants 
of the Afrika Korps in November 1942. 
THOMAS, St, called Didymus, one of the 
Twelve Apostles, who according to John xx, 
24-29, doubted until he had seen proof of 
Jesus’s resurrection. One tradition has it 
that he founded the church in Parthia and 
was buried in Edessa. Another, that he 
preached in India. The Christians of St 
Thomas claim him as their founder. He is 
patron saint of Portugal and his feast day is 
on December 21. 

THOMAS, (1) tom'as, Fr. to-rnah (fl. 12th 
cent.), Anglo-Norman poet, author of the 
earliest extant text {c. 1155-70) of the legend 
of Tristan and Iseuli, a fragment of 3144 lines 
covering the final episodes including the 
death of the lovers. Though he has greater 
pretensions to a literary style, Thomas lacks 
the impressive primitive simplicity of Beroul, 
author of the slightly later and fuller of the 
two early versions, both of which appear to 
be based on an earlier poem now lost. 
Thomas is sometimes confused with Thomas 
the Rhymer (q.v.). 

(2) Albert (1878-1932), French politician, 
bom at Champigny-sur-Marne, was a 
Socialist member of the Chamber from 1910 
to 1921, when he became director of the 
International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations. 

(3) (Charles Louis) Arabroise (1811-96), 
French composer, born at Metz, studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire 1828-32. He wrote 
many light operas, of which Mignon (1866) is 
the best known, for the Opdra Comique and 
the Grand Opera, and innumerable cantatas, 
part-songs and choral pieces. He became a 
member of the Institute (1851), professor of 
Composition (1852), director of the Con¬ 
servatoire (1871). 

(4) Arthur Goring (1850-92), English 
composer, born near Eastbourne, wrote the 
operas Esmeralda (1883) and Nadeshda 
(1885), the cantata Sun-worshippers (1881), 
and many songs. He died insane. 

(5) Brandon (1849-1914), English actor and 
playwright, born in Liverpool. Fie first 
appeared as a comedy actor in 1879, and 
wrote a number of successful light plays, one 
of which, Charleys Aunt (1892), has retained 
enormous popularity. 

(6) Dylan Marlais (1914-53), Welsh poet, 
born in Swansea. The son of a schoolmaster, 
he worked for a time as a reporter on the 
South Wales Evening Post and established 
himself with the publication of Eighteen 
Poems in 1934. He married Caitlin Mac- 
namara in 1936 and published Twenty-Five 
Poems the same year. His other works 
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THOMAS 

(1939), Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Log (1940), The World 

a946rand Dect/zj and Entrances 

DevUs His Eoctor and the 

u evils. Mis Collected Poems 1934 - 7 QSO 

were published iu 1952 and he then tur^d 
to larger drarnatic works. From 1944 he 

^ script about 
a Welsh seaside village and in its first fnrm 
■t was called Quite Early One MorS 
Thomas expanded it into Under Milk Wood 
published 1954). Until the appearance of 

EdftlT d’estime. 

Sho had eulogized his poetry and 

other critics had praised his striking rh^&ms 
and his te4m”al 
®“ch .as the seventy-two varia¬ 
tions of line endings in I in My Intricate 
/mage—but he could in no sense be called a 

the radio 

public something it could enjoy that was at 
the same time ‘ Literature It was immedi- 
‘t was Rabelaisianly 
tunny, it had moments of lyric tenderness its 
similes were fresh yet recognizable, and it 
presented most of the non-intellectual 
English concepts of Welsh thought and 
behaviour. It had a second success as a stage 
play. In 1955 Adventures in the Skin Trade 
was published, an unfinished novel described 
^thor as ‘ a mixture of Oliver Twist 
Little Dorrit, Kafka, Beachcomber and 
good ^ old three-adjectives-a-penny, bellv- 
churnmg Thomas, the Rimbaud of Cwm- 
donkin Drive ’. This description might 
apply to all his prose works, including A 
Prospect by the Sea, ed. D. Jones (1955) 
Stanford (1953), E. Olson 
0954), H. Treece (1956), H, Brinnin (1956), 
Caitlm Thomas, Left-over Time to Kill {1951), 
and Heppenstall, Four Absentees (1960). 

(7) Edward. See (13). 

(8) Freeman Freeman-. See Willingdon. 

(9) George Flenry (1816-70), American 
soldier, born in Virginia, graduated at West 
Point, entered the artillery in 1840, gained 
three brevets for gallantry and in the civil 
war, in 1861, was appointed brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and in January 1862 
won the battle of Mill Springs. Major- 
general in command of the centre of Rosen- 
crans’s army, he saved the battle of Stone 
River; and at Chickamauga again rendered 
the victory a barren one for the Confederates. 

In October 1863 he was given the command 
of the Army of the Cumberland, and in 
November captured Mission Ridge. In 1864 
he commanded the centre in Sherman’s 
advance on Atlanta, was sent to oppose 
Hood in Tennessee in December and won the 
battle of Nashville. He afterwards com¬ 
manded the military division of the Pacific. 
See Lives by Van Horne (1882), Coppee 
(1893) and Piatt (1893). 

(10) George John (c. 1756-1802), Irish 
adventurer, born at Tipperary, deserted in 
India from the navy in 1781, and as general 
to the Begum Somru performed feats of 
arms against the Sikhs, and became the 
independent ruler of extensive Sikh territories, 
until he was driven out in 1802. See Comp¬ 
ton’s European Adventurers of Hindustan 
(1892). 
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(11) Hugh Owen (1833-91), Welsh ortho¬ 
paedic surgeon, born in Anglesey, studied 
medicine at University College, London, 
Edinburgh University and in Paris, and 
practised surgery at Liverpool. He pioneered 
orthopaedic surgery, constructing many 
appliances which are still used, especially 
Thomas’s splints for the hip and the knee. 
See Lives by Aitken (1934), Watson (1935), 
and Vay (1956). 

(12) James Henry (1874-1949), British 
Labour politician, born at Newport, Mon., 
of humble parentage, began working on the 
railway at fifteen, became an engine driver 
and an enthusiastic trades unionist, and was 
elected M.P. for Derby in 1910. As assistant 
secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants he helped to organize the 
strike of 1911 and the merger of smaller 
unions in 1913 which formed the National 
Union of Railwaymen, of which he ultimately 
became general sccrctai*y (1917). He led 
the successful railway strike of 1919. When 
Labour came to power in 1924 he was 
appointed colonial secretary, and in Ramsay 
MacDonald’s 1929 Cabinet he was lord 
privy seal, subsequently becoming dominions 
secretary (1930-35). His adherence to the 
1931 National Government aroused the 
hostility of his former Labour colleagues; 
he was deposed from his union secretaryship, 
and the ensuing bitterness clouded the last 
few years of his political career, which came 
to an untimely end when, as colonial secretary 
(1935-36), he was found guilty by a judicial 
tribunal of divulging budget secrets. See 
his My Story (1937). 

(13) Philip Edward (1878-1917), English 
critic and poet, born in London, educated at 
St Paul’s school and Lincoln College, 
Oxford, wrote verse, critical studies, topo¬ 
graphical work and a novel. An artillery 
officer, he was killed in action at Arras. His 
Collected Poems, written under the pseudo¬ 
nym ‘ Edward Eastaway were published in 
1920. See E. Farjeon, Edward Thomas: The 
Last Four Years (1958). 

(14) Sidney Gilchrist (1850-85), English 
metallurgist, born in London; a police-court 
clerk, he studied at Birkbcck College and 
discovered a method of separating the 
phosphorus impurities from iron in the 
Bessemer converter. 

THOMAS THE RHYMER, or Thomas 
Rymour of Erceidoune (c. 1220 ~c. 1297), 
Scottish seer and poet, lived at Erceidoune 
(now Earlston, Berwickshire), and in 1286 
is said to have predicted the death of Alexan¬ 
der III and the battle of Bannockburn, 
thereby becoming known as ‘ True Thomas ’; 
Boece calls him Thomas Learmont. The 
legend bears that he was carried off to Elfland, 
and after three years allowed to revisit the 
earth, but ultimately returned to his mistress, 
the fairy queen. In a charter of Petrus de 
Haga of Bemersyde c. 1260-70 the Rhymer 
appears as a witness; and in another of 1294 
Thomas of Erceidoune, ‘ son and heir of 
Thomas Rymour of Erceidoune % conveys 
lands to the hospice of Soutra. The Rhymer’s 
; prophecies’ were collected and published 
in 1603. Sir Walter Scott believed him to be 
the author of the poem of Sir Tristrem (so too 
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McNeill) which was founded on a 
century French poem by another tv,a 
poet of genius, Almost certain^ an ^ 
man. See The Pomances and Proph^f^)^ 


Thomas of Erceidoune, edited by Sir f a 
Murray (Early English Text Soc’nh-r 


. edited by"Scotrnm\**?>- 
Kolbing (1882), and by McNeill fScot 
Soc. 1886); Child’s % 

1884); and Burnham’s Study (1908) 
THOMAS A BECKET. See BeckS' 
THOMAS A KEMPIS. See KeS* 
THOMAS AQUINAS. Sec Aq^as 
THOMAS OF CELANO. See Slano 
THOMAS OF PIEREFORB; S? 
Cantelupe, 

THOMAS OF WOODSTOCK (I 355 ..Q 7 ) 
youngest son of Edward III, born at Wood 
stock, was created duke of Gloucester L 

of thfforS 

appellant to Richard 11 , was arrested in 1397 
and miprisoncd at Calais, where he died 
possibly by the king’s orders. ’ 

THOMAS!US, Christian (1655-1728) Ger- 
nian rationalist, philosopher and international 
jurist, born at Leipzig, lectured on law there 
and at Berlin, and at Halle became professor 
of Jurisprudence. He was the first to lec¬ 
ture not in Latin but German, broke away 
completely from traditional pedantry and 
mediaeval terminology, and was a courageous 
opponent of trial for witchcraft and torture. 
See his Gedanken nnd Er inner ungen (1111--%) 
works by Landsborg (1894), Fleischmaim 

THOMASON, ( 1 ) George (d. 1666), English 
bookseller and publisher who made a 
complete and valuable collection of tracts 
and pamphlets printed in England during the 
years of the civil war and the Restoration. 
These were given to the British Museum by 
George HI in 1762. See Thomason Collection 
Ca^ahgue . . . 1640-1661, ed. G. K. Fortescue 

(2) James (1804-53), English administrator 
in India, son of a curate of Simeon at 
Cambridge, as lieutenant-governor of the 
North-west Provinces (1843-53) did admir¬ 
able work in land settlement, education, 
Ganges Canal, &c. 

THOMPSON, (1) Benjamin. See Rumford. 

(2) ^ Sir D’Arcy Wentworth (1860-1948) 
Scottish zoologist, born in Edinburgh and 
educated at Edinburgh Academy and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1897 became profes¬ 
sor of Biolo^ at Dundee and later at St 
Andrews. His study On Growth and Form 
(1917) has literary as well as scientific merit 
Other works include papers on fishery and 
oceanography, Glossary of Greek Birds 
(1895) and Glossary of Greek Fishes (1945). 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1916 and awarded 
the Darwin medal in 1946. See Life by his 
daughter, Ruth D’Arcy Thompson (1958). 

(3) David (1770-1857), Canadian explorer, 
born in Westminster, went to Canada in 
1784, and explored much of the west, includ¬ 
ing the Columbia River (1807-11). 

(4) Edith (d. 1923), English murderess, with 
her accomplice Frederick Bywaters was tried 
in December 1922 for stabbing her husband 
two months previously on the way home 
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^ « T nnrion theatre. The trial at the Old 

Sy iovfded much sensation; the verdict 
STnlty’, and in spite of many petitions 

the couple were executed. See 
F.ToSa smdy (1951) in Notable British 

^Is^ESabeth Southerden. See Butler (16). 

rm FtSicis (1859-1907), English poet, born 
at PrStOT, Lancs, was brought up m the 
rathoUc faith and studied for the priesthood 
Bv temperament unsuited for this, he turned 
m iSiine at Owens College, Manchester, 
hnt?£kdto graduate. He moved to London, 
extreme poverty and ill-health drove 

to become an opium addict. From this 
he“ as rescued by Wilfrid and Alice Meynell, 
to whom he had sent some Poems for Mey- 
nell’s magazine Merry England. His health 
was restored at a monastery la Sussex, where 
he wrote several poems, iimluding the well- 
toown Hound of Heaven. Thereafter he was 
^ccoured by the Meynells unti his death 
from tuberculosis. His works include Fuemr 
M««l Sister Songs (1895, written for the 
Ku^rh) New Poems (1897). His 
Sle irrny on 5 /ie//ey (1909) appeared 
noSiumously, as did his Life of St Ignatius 
r^TO/a (1909). His poems, mainly religious 
to thenie, are rich in imagery and poetic 
Ssion. They were admired by Browning and 
Sdith. See the Works (1913, ed E. 
Mevnell) Poems of Francis Thompson (1946), 
stoXs by Delattre (1909) Megroz (1*^27), 
Olivers (Eng. trans. 1938). and Lives by 
E MwneU (1913) and J. C. Reid (1959). 

(^ShHenry (1820-1904), English surgeon, 
bom at Framlingham, studied medicine at 
University College, London, and bccanio 
professor of Surgery thCTe and at the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Knighted (1867) and 
made a baronet (1899), he wrote on the 
urethra, lithotomy and calculus, and advo¬ 
cated cremation. A collector of Nankin 
china, and an astronomer, he exhibited at the 

John Sparrow David (1844-94), 
Canadian statesman, born at Hahlax, 
entered the Nova Scotia Legislature in 1877 
became premier of Nova Scotia 
of Canada in 1892. He was knighted m 1888 
and died at Windsor, on a visit to England. 

(9) John Taliaferro (1860-1940), American 
soldier and inventor, was born in Newport, 
Kentucky, and graduated in 1882 at the 
Military Academy. In 1920 he invented the 
sub-machine gnn known as the Tonimy 
gun. which was a *45 calibre gun weighing 
10 lb. It was first used for military purposes 
by the U.S. Marines in Nicaragua in 1925. 
A modification was adopted for use by the 
Allies in World War II. He retired in 1914, 
but was recalled during World War 1 as 
Chief of the Small Arms Division ot the U.S. 
Ordnance Department. 

(10) John Vaughan (1779-1847), English 
zoologist, after seeing service as an arm^y 
surgeon studied marine zoology, distinguish¬ 
ing himself by his publications on barnacles 
and the common crab. 

(11) Randall (1899- ), American com¬ 

poser, bom in New York, studied under 
Ernest Bloch, and from 1922 to 1925 was a 
Fellow of the American Academy at Rome, 
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subsequently teaching at Harvard, Princeton 
and^ the University of California. Thomp¬ 
son’s niusic assimilates romantic and popular 
American idioms, and includes two sym¬ 
phonies, an oratorio The Feaceable Kingdom, 
for unaccompanied choir, and The Testament 
of Freedom, a setting of passages from the 
writings of Thomas Jefferson. 

(12) Silvanes Phillips (1851-1916), English 
physicist, born at York, professor of Physics 
and principal of the City and Guilds Technical 
College, Finsbury, wrote on electricity, 
light and magnetism and a witty, effective 
little book called Calculus made Easy (1910). 

(13) William (c. 1785-1833), Irish land- 
owner and writer on economics, was a 
follower of Bentham. One of the early 
socialists, his works include An Inquiry into 
the Principles of the Distribution of Wealth 
most Conducive to Human Happiness (1824), 
An Appeal of one half of the Human Pace 
(1825), on social and political equality of the 
sexes, and Practical Directions for the Speedy 
and Economical Establishment of Com¬ 
munities on the Principle of Mutual Co¬ 
operation (1830). 

(14) William Hepworth (1810-86), EngUsh 
Greek scholar, born at York, studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, became regius 
professor of Greek in 1853, and m 1866 
master of Trinity. He edited Plato’s Phaedrus 
and Gorgias, and is chiefly remembered by a 
few incomparable sarcasms. 

THOMS, William John (1803-85), English 
antiquary and bibliographer, born in West¬ 
minster, after twenty years as a clerk in Chel¬ 
sea Hospital became a clerk to the House of 
Lords, and its deputy-librarian 1863-82. 
He founded (1849) and edited (till 1872) 
Notes and Queries, devised the word ‘ folk¬ 
lore and edited Early Prose Romances 
(1828). 

THOMSEN, Vilhelm (1842-1927), Danish 
philologist, born at Copenhagen, professor 
there from 1875, wrote The Relations between 
Ancient Russia and Scandinavia (1878) and 
deciphered the Orkhon inscriptions (1893). 
THOMSON, (1) Sir Charles WyviHe (1830- 
1882), Scottish zoologist, born at Bonsyde, 
Linlithgow, studied at Edinburgh and held 
professorships in Natural History at Cork, 
Belfast and Edinburgh. He was famous for 
his deep-sea researches, described in The 
Depths of the Oceans (1872), and in 1872 was 
appointed scientific head of the Challenger 
Expedition (1872-76). He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1869. See his The Voyage of the Challenger 
(1877), and Sir W. A. Herdman, Founders of 
Oceanography (1923). 

(2) Elihu (1853-1937), English-born Ameri¬ 
can inventor, born in Manchester, emigrated 
to the United States and was educated in 
Philadelphia, becoming a chemistry teacher. 
He co-operated in his 700 patented electrical 
inventions, which include the electric welder, 
the three-phase alternating-current generator 
and arc lighting, with Edward James Houston 
(q.v.), founding the Thomson-Houston 
Electric Company (1883), which merged with 
Edison’s in 1892 to form the General Electric 
Company. 

(3) George (1757-1851), collector of 
Scottish music, friend of Bums, born at 
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Limekilns, was clerk to the Board of Trustees papers on elastic fatigue, under-currenfc j 

in Edinburgh for sixty years. Burns, Scott trade-winds. -^tsaiKi 

and Campbell contributed to his Collection (7) James (1834-82), British nopt 
of Scottish Songs and Airs (5 vo\5. 1199-i^iS). born, a sailor’s son, at Port Glasgow 

See his Correspondence (ed. Hadden, 1898). educated in an orphan asylum Hp’ 

(4) Sir George Paget (1892- ), English trained as an army school-mast's- 

physicist, son of (10), born and educated through his friend Bradlaugh contn’i.,,? ^ 

at Cambridge, where he became a fellow of 1860-75 to the National Reformer in 

Trinity College, served in the Royal Flying appeared many of his sombre ’sonnrn 
Corps in the first World War, was professor poems, including The City of Dreadful S. 
of Physics at Aberdeen (1922), Imperial (1874), his greatest work. He becam?^* 
College, London (1930), and was elected lawyer’s clerk in 1862, went to America nc = 
Master of Corpus Christi in 1952. He was mining agent (1872), was war-corresnnnHp f 
elected F.R.S. (1930) and awarded its with the Carlists (1873), and from 187 ^^ 
Hughes (1939) and Royal (1949) medals. In onwards depended largely on contributinne 
1937 he shared the Nobel prize with Davisson to a tobacconists’ trade monthly. IH-heS 
for their discovery, separately and by diderent and melancholia drove him to narcotics S 
methods, of electron diffraction by crystals, stimulants, and he died in University Collet 
He was knighted (1943), and scientific Hospital. The City of Dreadful Nipht 
adviser to the U.N. Security Council (1946- other Poems (1880; ed. E. Blunden 193:>f 
1947). In 1960 for his contributions to was followed by Vane'^s Story (1881)’ 
electrical science he was awarded the Faraday and Phantasies (1881), A Voice from ’the Nil 

medal by the Institution of Electrical En- (1884, with memoir by Bertram Dobell) 

gineers. Sec his The Atom (1937) and Theory Shedley, a Poem (1885), and Biographical nr 

and Practice of Electron Diffraction i{92i9). Critical Studies (1896). His pseudonvm 

(5) James (1700-48), Scottish poet, born B.V., Bysshe VanoHs, was partly from 

at Ednam manse, Kelso, educated at Jed- Shelley’s second name, partly from an 
burgh School and Edinburgh University anagram of Novalis. See Salt’s Life of 
for the ministry, abandoned his studios and James Thomson^ * B.Vf (1889; revised ed 
went to seek his fortune, as a writer, in 1914). 

London. He published IVinter (1726), a (8) John (1778-1840), Scottish painter 

short poem in blank verse. Summer (1727) born at Dailly manse, Ayrshire, was from 
Spring (1728), and Autumn appeared with 1800 the minister of Dailly and from 1805 
the other three under the collective title The of Duddingslon. He was one of the first 
Seasons (1730). In 1729 his Sophonisba was landscape-painters of Scotland. See Lives 
produced. One luckless line, * O Sophonisba, by Baird (1895), Napier (1919). 
Sophonisba O’, is still remembered for the (9) Joseph (1858-95), Scottish explorer 

parody, ‘ O Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy born at Penpont, Dumfriesshire, studied at 

Thomson O which killed what little life the Edinburgh, went (1878-79) to Lake Tangan- 
piece possessed. His other tragedies were yika, and in 1883-84 passed through the 
Agamemnon (1738), Edward and Eleonora Masai country. For the Niger Company he 

(1739), Tancred and Sigismunda (1745) and visited Sokoto (1885), and for the Geographic 

Coriolanus The pOQxa Liberty {11 ItS- cal Society he explored southern Morocco 

1736) was inspired by the Grand Tour which (1888). He wrote To the Central African 
he undertook as tutor to Lord Chancellor Lakes and Back (1881), Through Masai Land 
Talbot’s son in 1731, and was dedicated to (1885), Travels in the Atlas (1889), a Life of 

the Prince of Wales, who awarded him a Mungo Park (1890), &c. See Life by his 

pension. ‘A Poem sacred to the Memory of brother, J. B. Thomson (1896). 

Isaac Newton’ (1727) and ‘Britannia’ (10) Sir Joseph John (1856-1940), British 
(1729), which criticized Walpole’s foreign mathematical physicist, one of the outstand- 
policy, and secured him further patronage ing pioneers of nuclear physics, father of (4), 
and the sinecure of surveyor-general of the was born at Chcctham Hill near Manchester, 
Leeward Isles (1744). Alfred, a Masque December 18, the son of a Scottish bookseller. 
(1740) contains the song ‘ Rule Britannia He entered Owen’s College, Manchester, at 

also claimed for Mallet (q.v.). The Spen- fourteen with the intention of becoming a 

serian The Castle of Indolence (1748) is railway engineer, but a scholarship took him 
considered his masterpiece. Thomson stood to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
on the threshold of the romantic age. The graduated second wrangler and in 1884 at 
proper study of mankind was to be no longer the age of twenty-seven succeeded Lord 
man but nature, with science unravelling Rayleigh as Cavendish professor of Experi- 
ever greater harmonies. Despite the pleasing mental Physics and in 1919 was himself 
melody of much of his verse, he strays into succeeded by his great student, later Lord 
verbosity from want of feeling. See Lives Rutherford (q.v.). Thomson’s early theoreti- 
by L. Morel (1896), W. Bayne (1898) and cal work was concerned with the extension 
G. C. Macaulay (1908), and studies by of Clerk-Maxwell’s electromagnetic theories. 
A. D. McKillop (1942) and D. Grant (1951). This led on to the study of gaseous conductors 

(6) James (1822-92), Scottish engineer, of electricity and in particular the nature of 
elder brother of Lord Kelvin (q.v.), born at cathode rays. Using Rontgen’s discovery of 
Belfast, was professor of Engineering at X-rays ( 1895 ), he showed that cathode rays 
Belfast (1851) and Glasgow (1873-89). He were rapidly-moving particles and by measur- 
was an authority on hydraulics, invented a ing their speed and specific charge, the latter 
turbine, discovered the effect of pressure by two independent methods, he deduced that 
upon the freezing-point of water, and wrote these ‘ corpuscles ’ (electrons) must be nearly 
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two thousand times smaller in mass than the 
Stest known atomic partic e, the hydrogen 
on This, the greatest revolution in physics 
Newton, was inaugurated by his 
Smre to the Royal Institution, April 30, 
fg" and publisLd in October in the 
Phi isophica! Magazine Before the outbreak 
{f the first World War, Thomsonihad success- 
fullv studied the nature of positive rays 
a9in, and this work was crowned by the 
dlLovery of the isotope. He also formulated 
Sty for the calculations on the scattering 
V ravs by electrons in atoms. During the 
or hP was engaged in government work and 
Sped to form the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. ‘J. J. made the 
Cavendish Laboratory the greatest resewch 
Sution in the world. Althougli simplicity 
of apparatus was carried to ‘ string and 
?Sing wax’ extremes, seven of his research 
assiSmts subsequently won tlie Nobel prize. 
Timing the war he was engaged in admiralty 
Sfh and helped to found the Departm^t 
nf Scientific and Industrial Research. He 
was the first man of science to become master 
rf&ty College (1918-40) Thomson vvas 
awMded the Nobel prize (1906), kmghted 
11011 X 1 O M. (1912), was president of the 
bS A^ociation (1909) and of the Royal 
SrnSw (1915-20). He died August 30, 1940 
and was buried near Newton m the nave of 
w^c+mioster Abbey. See his Recollections 
^S Tfl^ftions (1936), his Life by Lord 
Rayleigh (1942), and History of the Cavendish 

■^“m^Roy^HOT^crt (1894- ), Canadian- 

horn British newspaper and television mag- 
S, son of a Scottish barber, was born at 
Toronto. Successively clerk, salesman, 
farmer stenographer and book-keeper, he 
Sed’a commission in the Canadian militia 
Iming the first World War. He became 
prosplrous when, as a radio salesman he set 
uo ms own commercial transmitter at North 
Bav (1931) in an area of P9or reception, 
thus boosting sales and founding what later 
became the N.B.C. network He started 
more radio stations, acquired 28 Canadian 
and 6 American newspapers, which he 
turned over to his son in 1953. In that year 
he settled in Edinburgh on acquiring his first 
British paper. The Scotsman and associated 
publications. In 1957 he obtained a licence 
fbr commercial television in Scotland and in 
August 1959 he became one of Britain s 
leading newspaper proprietors with the 
acquisition of the Kemsley newspapers. 
Unlike his predecessors, he did not impose a 
policy on his editors. 

(12) Virgil (1896- ), American com¬ 

poser and critic, was born at Kansas City and 
educated at Harvard and Paris, tie set 
some of the writings of Gertrude Stem (q.v.) 
to music, and wrote an opera, Four Saints m 
Three Acts (1934), first performed by a cast of 
Negroes, besides symphonies, ballets, choral, 
chamber and film music. Elis work is 
notable for its simplicity of style. He was 
music critic of the New York Herald Tribune 
(1940-54). See study by K. Hoover and J. 
Cage (1959). ^ , 

(13) Sir William. See Kelvin (Lord). 
IHOREAU, Henry David, thor'd (1817-62), 


American essayist and poet, the * hermit of 
Walden bom of Jersey stock at Concord, 
Mass., July 12, 1817, graduated at Harvard 
in 1837, became a teacher at Concord, and 
lectured.^ He soon gave up teaching, and 
joined his father in making lead-pencils, but 
about 1839 began his walks and studies of 
nature as the serious occupation of his Hfe. 

In 1839 he made the voyage described in his 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers 
(1849). Thoreau early made the acquaintance 
of Emerson, and in 1841-43 and in 1847 was 
a member of his household. In 1845 he built 
himself a shanty in the woods by Walden 
Pond, where he wrote much of the Week, his 
essay on Carlyle, and the American classic, 
Walden, or Life in the Woods (1854). After 
the_ Walden episode he supported himself by 
whitewashing, gardening, fence-building and 
land-surveying. He also lectured now and 
then, and wrote for the magazines. He made 
three trips to the Maine woods in 1846, 1853 
and 1857, described in papers collected after 
his death (1864). In 1850 he made a trip to 
Canada, which produced A Yankee in Canada 
(1866). Thoreau began in 1835 to keep a 
daily journal of his walks and observations, 
from whose thirty volumes were published 
Early Spring in Massachusetts (1881), Summer 
(1884) and Winter (l^Sl). Other publications 
are Excursions in Field and Forest, with 
memoir by Emerson (1863), Cape Cod 
(1865), Letters to Various Persons, with nine 
poems (1865), Familiar Letters (1894) and 
Poems of Nature (1896). See Correspondence, 
ed. Harding and Bode (1959), and Lives by 
W. E. Channing (1873), H. S. Salt (1890-96), 
H. S. Canby (1939), and E. Seybold (1951), 
and studies by M, van Doren (1916), Klrutch 
(1949) and Keyes (1955). 

THORNDIKE, (1) Edvrard Lee (1874-1949), 
American psychologist, bom at Williamsburg, 
Mass., studied at Wesleyan University and 
afterwards, under William James (q.v.), at 
Harvard. As professor at Columbia (1904- 
1940), he formulated important theories of 
educational psychology. He devised intelli¬ 
gence tests and stressed the effect of chance 
associations in educational processes. His 
works include The Principles of Teaching 
(1905), Psychology of Learning (1914), 
Psychology of Arithmetic (1922) and of 
Algebra (1923), and The Measurement of 
Intelligence (1926). 

(2) Sybil (1882- ), English actress, bom 

in Gainsborough. She was trained as a 
pianist but turned, despite considerable 
discouragement, to the stage and made her 
first stage appearance with Greet’s Pastor^ 
Players in The Merry Wives of Windsor in 
1904. After four years spent touring the 
United States in Shakespearean repertoi^, 
she became a prominent member of Miss 
Horniman’s Repertory Company in Man¬ 
chester, and worked from 1914 to 1919 at the 
Old Vic, subsequently collaborating with her 
husband, Sir Lewis Casson, whom she 
married in 1908, in a biography of Lilian 
Baylis. In 1924 she played the title r61e m 
the first English performance of Shaw’s 
Saint Joan, and during the second World 
War was a notable member of the Old Vic 
Company playing at the New Theatre, 
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London. She was created D.B.E. in 1931. complete some of his works, he died siidHani 
See Life by Trewin (1955). m the theatre, March 24. AlltheworSv^ 

THOimEYCROFT, (George Edward) Peter possession he bequeathed, with the bulk Sv 

(1909- ), English politician, educated at fortune, to his country; and the collect] nnf 
Eton and the R.M.A. Woolwich, served as a a chief glory of Copenhagen. Amoneii! 
regular artillery officer (1930-33), left the ^orks arc Christ and the Twelve Apostles ihl 
army to become a barrister, and entered reliefs Ni^^ht and Morning, thQ Dyin^ ifLl 
parliament in 1938. President of the Board Lucerne and the Cambridge statue of 

of Trade in 1951 - 57 , he was appointed See_ Danish Lives by Thiele ( 1831 - 50 - Ens 

chancellor of the Exchequer in the Macmillan abridgment by Barnard, 1865) and Sieiirri 

cabinet of 1957, but, disagreeing with Muller (1893), French Life by E. Plon(l 83 n 
government financial policy, he resigned trans. C. Hocy 1874), and Life by S. Trier 
after a year in ollice. (1903). 

THORNHILL, Sir James (1675-1734), Eng- THOTHMES, or Thulmosc, the name offour 

lish painter, born at Melcombe Regis, Dorset, Egyptian pharaohs of the 18th Dynasty: 
executed paintings for the dome of St Paul’s, (1) Thothmes I and IT. See Hatshepsut 

Blenheim, Hampton Court and Greenwich (2) Thothmes HI (pharaoh 1479-47 b.c] 

Hospital. He painted some portraits, one of the greatest of Egyptian rulers, sot! 
including those of Codrington, the criminal of Thothmes I and father of Amenhotep II 
Jack Sheppard and a self-portrait; and of his reigned jointly at first with his wife and half- 
easel-pictures the best known is that of the sister, Queen Hatsbepsut (q.v.), from c. 1501 . 
House of Commons (1730). He founded a He invaded Syria, extended his territories to 
drawing-school and Hogarth (q.v.), who Carchemish pn the Euphrates and made 
became his son-in-law, was one of his pupils. several invasions into Asia. He built the 
He was knighted by George I in 1720 and great temple of Amen at Karaak, restored 
was appointed serjeant-painter, becoming in those at Memphis, Heliopolis and Abydos 
1728 history painter to the king. From 1722 and erected obelisks, including ‘Cleopatra’s 
until his death he was M.P. for his native Needle now in London, 
borough of Melcombe Regis. (3) Thothmes TV (pharaoh c, 1420-11 b.c.) 

THORNTON, Henry (1760-1815), English son of Amenhotep II and father of Amen- 
banker and economist, born in London, hotep TIT (qci.v.), fought campaigns in Syria 
became in 1782 a member of parliament and and Nubia. 

gave considerable support to the aims and THOU, Jacques Auguste de (Latinized 
schemes of his friend Wilberforce. He Thoanus), too (1553-1617), French historian 
became known in the government as an and statesman, born at Baris of a great legal 
astute financier, this reputation being con- family, was intended for the church, but 
firmed by his excellent An Enquiry into the turned to law, became president of tie 
Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of parlement of Paris, and was a distinguished 
Great Britain (1802),‘a work still invaluable diplomat under Henry III and Henry lY. 
at the present time. He was a member of His great Latin history of his own time (11 
the bullion committee (1810), a director and vols. 1604-14; cd. by S. Buckley, London 
governor of the Bank of England, and a 1733) was placed on the Index._ At his death, 
great part of bis personal fortune he gave to be left also commentaries on his own life and 
charitable causes. some Latin verse. Sec Collinson’s Life of 

THORNYCROFT, Sir William Hanno (1850- Thuamis (1807), monographs by P. Chasles 
1925), English sculptor, was born in London. (1824) and H. Harrisse (1905), and Stirling- 
Artemis (1880), bis first success, was followed Maxwell’s Miscellaneous Essays (1891). 
by The Mower (1884), and statues of General THRALL, See Piozzi. 

Gordon in Trafalgar Square (1885), John THRASYBULUS, ^si~boo'- (d. 388 b.c.), 
Bright at Rochdale (1892), and Cromwell at Athenian general, was a strenuous supporter 
Westminster (1899). He was elected R.A. of the democracy. In 411 b.c. he helped to 
(1888), and was knighted (1917). His overthrow the Four Hundred, and was 
grandfather, John Francis (1780-1861); his responsible for the recall of Alcibiades (q.v.). 
mother, Mary (1814-95); and his father, He was banished by the Thirty Tyrants, but 
Thomas (1815-85), were all sculptors. His restored the democracy in 403. He conquered 
brother. Sir John Isaac (1843-1928), knighted Lesbos and defended Rhodes, but was slain 
in 1902, was a nayal architect, engineer, and in 388 at Aspendus. Nepos has a life of 
F.R.S. him. 

THORPE, Beniamin (1782-1870), English THRTNG, Edward (1821-87), English school- 
philologist, edited numerous Anglo-Saxon master, born at Alford House, Somerset, 
texts, and wrote Northern Mythology (1852). from Eton passed to King’s College, Cam- 
THORVALDSEN, Bertel (1770-1844), Danish bridge, and was elected a fellow. He 
sculptor, born probably at Copenhagen, was curate at Gloucester and elsewhere, but m 
the son of an Icelandic wood-carver. He 1853 found the work of his life as head- 
studied at Copenhagen, and from 1797 at master of Uppingham, which he made oue 
Rome, where his model for a ‘Jason * was of the best public schools of England, raising 
highly admired by Canova, but remained its numbers from 25 to 330. His worn 
unsold till in 1803 he received from ‘Anas- include volumes of school songs, an En^isd 
tasius ’ Hope a commission for its production grammar. Theory and Practice 
in marble. Now famous, he in 1819 made a (1883), and Uppingham Sermons 
triumphal return to Denmark, He again Life by Dr G. R. Parkin (2 vols. 1898), ana 
lived in Rome 1820-38 and 1841-44. In the study by Hoyland (1946). 
latter year, having revisited Copenhagen to THROCKMORTON, or Throgmorton, name 
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of an Englisli family of the ISth and 16th 
centuries- Its important members were: 

(1) Francis (1554-84), English conspirator, 
son of (3h was apprehended in the act of 
writing in cipher to Mary, Queen of Scots, 


supported Richard Cromwell. He was 

1]'®^ treason at the Restoration, 
n ^tee. His correspondent^ 

of tIS ProteSf 


confessed under torture and was executed at THURLOW, Edward, 1st Baron (1731-18061 
TliFS:. .u. Stigljsh politician, born at Bracon-Ash, 


(2) Sir John (d- 1445), was a clerk in the 
treasury who became chamberlain of the 
exchequer and under-treasurer to Henry YI. 

(3) Sir John (d. 1580), English judge, father 
of (1) and brother of (4), with whom he was 
involved in Wyatt’s rebellion (1554), but was 
acquitted and made chief justice of Chester. 

(4) Sir Nicholas (1515-71), English diplo¬ 
matist, fought bravely at Pinkie (1547), was 
ambassador to France, where he wms im¬ 
prisoned for siding with the Huguenots, and 
was repeatedly ambassador to Scotland 
during 1561-67. Tn 1569 he was sent to the 
Tower for promoting the scheme for marrying 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to thqDuke of Norfolk. 
His daughter, Ellzabetli, married Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

THUAJWS. See Thou, 

THUCYDIHES, thoo-sid'i-deez (c. 460-c. 400 
B.C.), Greek historian of the Peloponnesian 
war, son of Oloriis, was born near Athens. 
He suffered in the Athenian plague (430) but 
recovered. He commanded an Athenian 
squadron of seven ships at Thasos (424), 
when he failed to relieve Amphipolis, and, 
condemned therefore to death as a traitor, 
took refuge in exile, and retired to his 
Thracian estates. He lived in exile twenty 
years (possibly visiting Sicily), and probably 
returned to Athens in 404. He did not live 
long enough to revise book viii or to bring 
his history down to the end of the war. 
Thucydides wrote in a difficult style, his 
matter often based on speeches made by the 
prominent politicians and analysed according 
to his own rationalist principles of historical 
criticism, which aimed at impartiality. He 
admired Pericles and clearly understood the 
causes of Greece’s future decline. See studies 
by G. B. Grundy (1911 and 1948), T. H. 
Finley (1942) and A. W, Gomme (1945). 

THUMB, Tom. See Stratton. 

THURBER, James Grover (1894- ), Amer¬ 

ican journalist, writer and playwright, born 
in Ohio. He has been a member of the staff 
of The New Yorker since 1927, where his 
reputation was made. His drawings first 
appeared in his book Is Sex Necessary? 
(1929). They have been described as being 
‘ like what everyone thinks he can do himself 
but their crazy yet conventionalized incon¬ 
sequence has a markedly individual technique. 
His comic and satirical books, illustrated by 
himself, include The Seal in the Bedroom 
(1931), The Owl in the Attic (1932), My Life 
md Hard Times (1933), with Elliot Nugent, 
The Male Animal (1940), a play, Fables for 
Our Times (1941 and 1951). There are also 
anthologies of his work, such as The Thiirber 
Album (1952), Thurber Country (1953), 
Thurbeds Dogs and A Thurber Garland (both 
1955), 

IHURLOE, John (1616-68), English parli¬ 
amentarian politician, was secretary of the 
^uncil of state (1652), a member of Oliver 
CromweFs second council (1657) and 


Norfolk, was as insolent and insubordinate 
Cambridge, as at King’s 
bchool, Canterbury, and was sent down. He 
was called to the bar in 1754 and as King’s 
counsel in the Douglas peerage case (1769) 
made his reputation, entered parliament as 
a loyal supporter of Lord North, became 
^ojicitOT-gQTiQral (1770) and attorney-general 
VGeorge Ill’s favour by 
the latter’s American policy. In 
1778 he became lord chancellor and while 
retaining office under the Rockingham 
aarninistration, opposed all its measures. 
Under Fox and North he was compelled to 
retire (1783), but was restored by Pitt and 
Warren Hastings 
finally removed by Pitt in 
1792 With the King’s approval. He was 
vulgar, arrogant, profane and immoral, but 
No man said Fox, ‘ was so wise as Thurlow 
looked . See Life by R. G. Brown 619531 
THUROT, Fs-angois, tu-ro (1726-60), French 
privateer, born at Nuits in Cote-d’Or, served 
fh'st on a privateer. Captured and im¬ 
prisoned for a year at Dover, he escaped by 
seizing a small boat and crossed the Channel. 
By 1748 he was able to fit out a merchant 
ship. He spent a few years in England, 
dividing his time between music, mathematics 
and dissipation, varied by smuggling and, 
possibly, piracy. At the outbreak of war 
(1755) he was given the command of a 
squadron with which he scoured the east 
coast of Britain, and engaged two frigates off 
the Forth. In October 1759 he sailed for 
Lough Foyle with a squadron carrying 1200 
soldiers. High gales made it impossible to 
enter; and three British frigates coming up, 
Thurot fought till he was struck down. 

THURSTAN (d. 1140), English divine, was a 
native of Bayeux and made archbishop of 
York 1114- As archbishop, he struggled for 
primacy with Canterbury. On the invasion 
of David of Scotland (1137), he first per¬ 
suaded him to accept a truce, and then 
collected forces at York and beat him at the 
Battle of the Standard (1138). He did much 
to help the growth of nionasticism in the 
North, was concerned in the foundation of 
Fountains Abbey (1132), and finally entered 
the Cluniac order and died at Pontefract 
Priory. 

THURSTON, (1) Ernest Charles Temple 
(1879-1933), English novelist and playwright, 
first wrote a volume of poems when he was 
sixteen. His sentimental novels were popular 
in his lifetime and include The Apple of Eden 
(1904), The City of Beautiful Nonsense 
(1909), The Passionate Crime (1920) and A 
Bank of Hair (1932). Of his plays. The 
Wandering Jew (1920) was the best known. 

(2) Katherine Cecil (1875-1911), novelist, 
wife of (1), whom she divorced in 1910, was 
born in Cork. Her first hook, The Circle 
(1903), was followed by several popular 
novels, the best of which was John Chilcote 
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M.P. (1904), with its theme of impersonation. 
This was dramatized by her husband as The 
Masquerader (1905). 

THUBTELL, John (1794-1824), English 
murderer, son of a Norwich alderman, was 
hanged at Hertford for the brutal murder, in 
Gill’s Hill Lane, of a fellow-swindler, Weare. 
He appears in Borrow’s Lavengro, 

THUTMOSE. See Thothmes. 

TIBERIANUS, a 4th-ceatury Latin poet of the 
African school, author of Amnis ibat inter 
arva. 

TIBERIUS (Tiherius Claudius Nero) (42 B.c.- 
A.D. 14), second emperor of Rome, son of Ti. 
Claudius Nero and of Livia, was born 
November 16, three years before her com¬ 
plaisant husband yielded Livia to the 
triumvir Octavianus. He was nine when his 
father’s death transferred him to the tutelage 
of his stepfather. Almost the whole of his 
first twenty years of manhood were spent in 
the camp—in Spain, Armenia, Gaul, Pan- 
nonia and Germany. Elc brought back the 
standards lost with Crassus; in 15 b.c. he 
co-operated with his brother Drusus in 
subduing the Rhaeti and Vindclici; warred 
with the Pannonians (12~9), and traversed 
Germany. Tiberius was compelled (12 b.c.) 
by Augustus to divorce his wife, Vipsania 
Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa by his former 
wife Pomponia, in order to marry Agrippa’s^ 
widow Julia, the profligate daughter of 
Augustus. He was then sent to crush a revolt 
in Dalmatia and Pannonia; and for his wars 
in Germany received a full triumph (9 n.c.). 
But he retired to Rhodes (6 b.c.) where he gave 
himself to study and to astrology. Before 
his return (A.n. 2) the infamous Julia was 
banished to Pandataria (2 B.c.), and the 
deaths of the young princes Lucius and Gaius 
led Augustus to adopt Tiberius (a.d. 4) as 
heir to the imperial dignity. He spent the 
next seven years in active service in north 
Germany, in quelling insurrections in 
Pannonia and Dalmatia, and in taking 
vengeance upon the enemy who had anni¬ 
hilated the army of Varus in a.d. 9. Along 
with Germanicus he made two marches into 
the heart of Germany (9-10), returning to 
enjoy a splendid triumph (12). Tiberius 
succeeded Augustus in 14. According to 
Tacitus, the first eight years of his reign were 
marked by just government, frugality and 
care for the interests of the provincials. 
During this period only twelve state trials for 
high-treason are recorded; during 23-28 the 
number rose to twenty. His minister Sejanus 
secured vast influence by playing on the 
morbid suspicions of his master; and in a 
six years’ reign of terror 100 lives perished, 
mostly by direct mandate of the prince who 
though not vindictive himself lived in terror 
of assassination. In 26 Tiberius left Rome 
for Campania, and the year after took up his 
abode in Capreae, where according to 
Suetonius he wallowed in brutish sensualities. 
He had left the whole control of government 
to Sejanus, but, awakened at length to his 
ambitious designs, struck him down without 
hesitation (31). Macro, the successor of 
Sejanus, had all his vices without his talents. 
The murder of Agrippa Postumus in 14, the 
mysterious death of Germanicus in the East 


09), the poisoning of Tiberius’s own w. 
Drusus by Sejanus (23) the banishSof 
Agrippina and the death of her youns son. 
Nero and Drusus (31 and 33) w«e some fr 
the dark tragedies that befell thfhous 
Augustus. In his last years, the emperoA 
mind was darkened by gloom, superstition 
perhaps insanity. On March 16, 37 hedS 
at Misenum. Tacitus (Annals, Bks 
factually accurate but is hardly fairtoTibenu 
More charitable are the modern studies hu 
F. B. Marsh (1931), R. S. Rogers (iM 
D. M. Pippedc (1944) and Maranon (trans 
Wells, 1956). See also Claudius novels bv 
Robert Graves. ^ 


TIBULLUS, Albius (c. 54-19 b.c.), Roman 
poet, was born, it is believed, at Gabii. He 
acquired the friendship of the poet-statesman 

M. Valerius Messala, and went on his staff’ 
when Augustus commissioned him (30 bc) 
to crush a revolt in Aquitania. Butthou^ 
he distinguished hintself in the campaign, k 
disliked a soldier’s life as much as he enjoyed 
Roman society; and though again he started 
with Messala on a mission to Asia, he 
sickened on the voyage, and turned back at 
Corcyra. His tender, elegiac love-poems to 
living inamoratas, by their limpid clearness 
and unaffected finish, still justify Quintilian 
in placing Tibullus at the head of Roman 
elegiac poets. The heroine of his first book 
was the wife of an officer absent on service in 
Cilicia; of his second, a fashionable cour¬ 
tesan, The third book can hardly be his, 
while the fourth is also by another hand. 
See studies by M. Schuster (1930) and 

N. Salanilro (1938). 

TICHBORNE, a pre-Conquest Catholic 
family of Hampshire, who received a 
baronetcy in 1626. After the death of Sir 
Alfred Joseph Tichbornc (1839-66), eleventh 
baronet, a butcher from Wagga-Wagga in 
New South Wales, Thomas Castro, otherwise 
Arthur Orton of Wapping, came forward to 
personate an elder brother, Roger Charles 
Tichbornc (1829-54), who had been lost at 
sea off America. His case collapsed on 
March 6, 1872, the 103rd day of a trial to 
assert his claims. The ‘Claimant’, com¬ 
mitted for perjury, on February 28,1874, the 
188th day of his new trial, the cost of which 
was £55,315, got fourteen years’ hard labour. 
Released 1884, in 1895 he confessed the 
imposture, and died April 1, 1898, See Sir 
Alex. Cockburn’s Charge (2 vols. 1875), and 
studies by J. B. Atlay (1916) and D. Woodruff 
(1957). 

TICKELL, Thomas (1686-1740), English 
poet, born at Bridekirk, Carlisle, was a fellow 
of Queen’s, Oxford, 1710-26. His compli¬ 
mentary verses on Rosamond (1709) gained 
him the favour, and his own virtues the 
friendship, of Addison, who, on becoming in 
1717 secretary of state, made him his under¬ 
secretary; from 1725 ho was secretary to the 
Lords Justices of Ireland, He was skilful in 
occasional poetry, and was affectionately 
puffed in the Spectator. His translation of 
book i of the Iliad appeared in 1715, about 
the same time as Pope’s. Pope professed to 
believe it the work of Addison himself, 
designed to eclipse his version, and wrote the 
famous satire on Atticus. But though 
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-- the translation was 

doubtless by Tickell. His longest poem is 
Kensington Cardens; his most popular, Colin 
and Lucy] his finest, the exquisite elegy 
prefixed to his edition of Addison’s Works 
(1721). See R. E. Tickell’s study (1931). 
TICKNOR, (1) George (1791-1871), American 
author, born in Boston, Mass., turned his 
thoughts from legal practice to study and 
travel in Europe, recounted in his interesting 
Letters and Journals (1876). He was professor 
of French and Spanish and Belles Lettres at 
Harvard (1819-35) and then spent three more 
years in Europe, collecting materials for his 
great Eistory of Spanish Literature (1849). 
See Life by G, W. H. Milburn (1893). 

(2) William Davis (1810-64), American 
publisher, born in Lebanon, N.H., became a 
publisher in Boston in 1832, at first with John 
Allen, and then with James F. Fields. As 
Ticicnor & Fields they published the Atlantic 
Monthly and the North American Review^ 
and their office was the resort of Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, Low^ell and 
Whittier. Ticknor was one of the first 
Americans to remunerate foreign authors. 
See C. Ticknor, Hawthorne and his Publisher 
(1913). 

TIECK, Johann Ludwig, teek (1773-1853), 
German critic and poet of the Romantic 
school, born in Berlin, lived the life of a man 
of letters, at Berlin, Dresden and near 
Frankfurt an der Oder. After two or three 
immature romances, he struck out a new 
line in clever dramatized versions of Puss in 
Boots, Blue Beard, &c. He followed up this 
first success (1797) by a tragedy, a comedy 
(1804) and Phantasiis (1812-17), a collection 
of traditional lore in story and drama. 
Besides superintending the completion of 
A. W. SchlegeFs translation of Shakespeare, 
he edited the doubtful plays and wrote a 
series of essays {Shakespeares Vorschule, 
1823-29). Den Quixote he himself translated 
in 1799-1804. He holds an honourable place 
among Germany’s dramatic and literary 
critics, in virtue of his Dramaturgische Blatter 
(2nd ed. 1852) and Kritische Schriften (1848). 
Some of his fairy-tales and novels were 
translated into English by Carlyle and 
Thirlwall. See Lives by Kopke (1855), 
Friesen (1871) and Klee (1894); Carlyle’s 
Essays, voL i, and studies by H. Liideke 
(1922) and R. Minder (1935). 

TIEPOLO, Giovanni Battista, tyay'podd 
(1696-1770), Italian artist, the last of the great 
Venetian painters, was a productive artist, 
elegant, rich in colour, though inaccurate in 
representation, as for example his The Finding 
of Moses (in 17th-century costume) in the 
National Gjallery, Edinburgh. In his ceiling 
paintings in the Wurzburg and Madrid 
palaces he spreads imaginary skies filled with 
floating, gesticulating baroque figures, appa¬ 
rently unbounded by the structure of the 
bufldmgs. See monograph by A. Morassi 

I^RNEY, George (1761-1830), a sarcastic 
Whig politician, born at Gibraltar, fought a 
bloodless duel with Pitt (1798), and held 
office under Addington, Grenville,* Canning 
t)y Olphin (1934). 

DETJENS. See Titiens. 
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TIGRAiSs I, the Great (d. after 56 b c ) 
Armenia, was set on the throne bv 

cem. In 69, LucuIIus was sent out from 

capital; and 

(Q V 1 Tjgranes surrendered to Pompey 
only? henceforward over Armenia 

TILDEN, (1) Saiuiiei Jones (1814-86) 

New Lebanon, N.Y., was admitted to the 
Bv 'l ^ railway practice. 

A-Lc become leader of the Demo- 

crats m the state, and he attacked and 
destroyed Tweed and Tammany. In 1874 he 
became governor of New York; in 1876 he 
^^successful Democratic candidate 
^ special tribunal 
controlled by his opponents had vetted the 
votes cast. He left much of his fortune to 
found a free library m New York City. See 
t>y T P. Cook (1876), and his Writings 
Bigelow (1835L 

(2) Sir Wilham Augustus (1842-1926) 
English chemist, born at St Fancras, London 
professor at the Royal College of Science* 
London made possible the manufacture of 
artificial rubber by his synthetic preparation 
or isoprene. 

(3) Wfiliam Tatem (1893-1953), American 
lawn-tennis player and writer, was bom in 
Germantown, Pa. Seven times American 
champion and three times world champion 
he was one of the greatest tennis players of 
the United States. He was for a time a 
journahst, a film actor, the publisher and 
editor of Racquet Magazine as well as the 
author of many books on tennis, including 

^ n P JPhantom 

3-iid a novel Glory's Net. 
TILLEMONT, Louis Sebastien le Nain de, 
tee-y-jjid (1637-98), French ecclesiastical 
tustorian, was born in Paris, and educated by 
the Port Royalists. He entered the priesthood 
m 1676, and after the dispersion of the 
Solitaires in 1679 lived mostly on his estate at 
TUlemont near Paris. His chief works are the 
laborious and solid Histoire eccldsiastigue des 
six premiers slides (1693-1712) and Histoire 
des empereurs (1691-1738). 

TILLETT, Benjamin (1860-1943), English 
trade-union leader, bom at Bristol, worked as 
bnekmaker, bootmaker, sailor, and Labour 
M.P. (1917-24,1929-31). He was notable as 
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organizer of the Dockers’ Union in London learned the art of war under Parma fn 
and leader of the groat dockers’strike in 1889, in Hungary against the Turks arid 
and of the London transport workers’strike, appointed in 1610 by Duke Maximilian^^? 
1911. He was expelled from Hamburg and Bavaria to reorganize his army 
from Antwerp (1896) for supporting dock given the command of the Catholic arrnvi 
strikes. the oubreak of the Thirty Years’ War Lh 

TILLEY, Vesta, professional name of Lady de by his decisive victories at Weisser j 
Frece, ne^e Matilda Alice Powics (1864-1952), Prague (both 1620) dissipated the dreamf r 
English comedienne, born in Worcester. She the Elcctor-Palatinc. He separated 
first appeared as The Great Little Tilley, armies of Mansfcld and of the Marsrav/nf 
aged four, in Nottingham, and did her first Baden, beat the latter at Wimpfen^fl629l 
male impersonation the following year. She and expelled Christian of Brunswick from tS 
soon adopted the name of Vesta Tilley and Palatinate, defeating him in two battle? 
became, through her charm, vivacity and Created a count of the empire, he defeats 
attention to sartorial detail, the most ccicb- the king of Denmark at Lutter (1626) and 
rated of all male impersonators. Of the with Wallenstein compelled him to sign the 
many popular songs ‘ made ’ by her, treaty of Ltibcck (1629). Next year he 

ton Bertie, Following in Father's Footsteps, succeeded Wallenstein as commander-in-chief 

Sweetheart May and Jolly Good Luck to the of the imperial forces, and stormed Maade- 
Girl who loves a Soldier are still familiar. burg (May 20, 1631), when the atrocities he 
See her Recollections of Vesta Tilley (1934). allowed his Croats and Walloons to peroet 
TILLICH, Paul Johannes (1886- ), Ger- rate cast a foul stain upon his reputation 

man Protestant theologian, born at Starzcddcl, Gustavus Adolphus at Brcilenfeld (September 

Prussia, was a Lutheran pastor (1912) and 17), drove him to retreat behind the Lech 

served as chaplain in the German army and forced the passage of the river (April S 
during the first World War. Ho lectured at 1632), after a desperate conflict, in which 
Berlin and subsequently held professorships Tilly received his death-wound, 
in Theology at Marburg, Dresden, Leipzig, TIMBS, John (1801-75), English antiquarian 
in Philosophy at Frankfurt, and having been and misccllanist, born in London, wrote over 
dismissed from this post by the Nazis in 150 volumes on interesting facts gathered on 
1933, in Philosophy and Theology at the a varied number of subjects and places, often 
Union Theological Seminary, New York antiquarian, such as Cariosities of London 
(1933-55), and finally in 1955 at Harvard (1855), Romance of London (1865), Abbeys 
Divinity School. His theology allows for Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and 
scientific method, philosophical scepticism, (1869), &c. He was elected a fellow 

psycho-analysis and is characterized by a of the Society of Antiquaries (1854) and died 
realistic concern for the problems of con- in poverty. 

temporary society. God is the unconditional TIMOLEON, ti-mofee-on (d. c. 337 b.c), 
fulfilment intended in every ambiguous fulfil- Greek statesman and general of Corinth! 
ment in history. His works include The overthrew the tyranny of his brother and 
Interpretation of History (1936), The JProtes- retired from public life. But when Dionysius 
tani Era (fSAZ), The Shaking of the Foundation 11 and others tried to establish themselves iu 
(1948), The Courage to Be (1952), his magnum Syracuse, he was prevailed upon to return to 
opus. Systematic Theology (i, 1953; ii, 1957), public life. He manceuvred Dionysius 11 
and essays. Theology of Culture (1959). He into abdication and fought the Carthaginians, 
took American nationality (1940) and was who were supporting the other tyrants, 
Gifford lecturer at Edinburgh (1953). See defeating them at the Crimessus in 341. He 
theological essays contributed by Marcel, then promptly again retired, having taken 
Bultmann, Barth and others in his honour, measures to stabilize the economy of Greek 
Religion and Culture (1959), Sicily. See Lives by Plutarch and Diodorus 

TILLOTSON, John (1630-94), archbishop of Siculus, and study by Westlake (1952). 
Canterbury, born at Sowerby, Yorkshire, XIMON, (1) the Misanthrope of Athens, a 
studied at Clare Hall, Cambridge, becoming contemporary of Socrates. According to the 
a fellow in 1651. Although with the presby- comic writers who attacked him, he was 
terians at the Savoy conference, he submitted disgusted with mankind on account of the 
to the Act of Uniformity (1662) and hence- ingratitude of his early friends, and lived a 
forth received preferment, becoming dean of life of almost total seclusion. Lucian made 
Canterbury in 1672 and archbishop, in place him the subject of a dialogue; Shakespeare’s 
of the deposed nonjuror Sancroft, in 1691. play is based on the story as told in Painter’s 
He advocated the Zwinglian doctrine of the Falace of Pleasure, 

eucharist. According to Burnet ‘ he was not (2) the Sillographer (c. 320-c. 230 b.c.), 
only the best preacher of the age, but seemed Greek poet and philosopher, lectured at 
to have brought preaching to perfection Chalcedon and spent his last years at Athens. 
In 1664 he married a niece of Oliver Crom- He wrote SUloi, sarcastic hexameters upon 
well. See his complete works, with a Life by Greek philosophers. 

Birch (1707-12). TIMOSHENKO, Semyon Konstantmovich 

TILLY, (1) Comte Alexandre de (1761—1816), (1895— ), Russian general, bom in 

French courtier and libertine, wrote his Bessarabia of peasant stock, in 1915 was 
Mdmoires in exile. See translation by Mnie conscripted into the tsarist Army. In the 
Delisle (1933). revolution he took part in the defence of 

(2) Jan Tserklaes, Count of (1559-1632), Tzaritsin. In 1940 he headed 27 divisions to 
Flemish soldier, born at the castle of Tilly in smash the resistance of 3|- Finnish divisions-- 
Brabant, and brought up by the Jesuits, a Nasmyth hammer to crack a walnut. With 
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the German blitz of 1941 Timoshenko 
renlaced Budenny in the Ukraine, ‘Russia’s 
breadbasket’; but his attempt to stem the 
1942 Nazi drive on the Crimea resulted in no 
more than a Pyrrhic victory. From May 
1940 to June 1941 he served as People’s 
Commissar of Defence, and in 1946 was 
annointed minister to Ethiopia. See Behind 
the Steel Wall, Fredborg (1944). 

TIIMUR. See Tamerlane. 

TIND4L, Matthew (1656-1733), English 
deistical writer, born at Beer-Ferris rectory, 

S Devon, was elected a fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. A Roman Catholic under 
James II, he reverted to Protestantism of a 
somewhat freethinking type, and wrote An 
Essay of Obedience to the Supreme Powers 
(1693), and Rights of the Christian Church 
asserted against the Romish and all other 
Priests (1706). The latter raised a storm of 
opposition; but even a prosecution failed to 
prevent a fourth edition in 1709. In 1730 
Tindal published his Christianity as old as the 
Creation, which was soon known as ‘ the 
Deist’s Bible’; its aim is to eliminate the 
supernatural element from religion, and to 
prove that its morality is its only claim to the 
reverence of mankind. Answers were issued 
by Waterland, Foster, Conybeare, Leland, &c. 
TINDALE, William. See Tyndale, 
TINTORETTO, properly Jacopo Robusti 
(1518-94), the greatest of the late Venetian 
painters, was born probably in Venice, the 
son of a dyer or tintore, Li ttle is known of his 
life. He is supposed to have studied under 
Titian, but only for a short time as the master 
was jealous of the boy’s genius. Tintoretto 
claims to have set up independently, practi¬ 
cally untaught, by 1539, but it is likely that 
he had some supervision possibly from Boni- 
fazio- He married (1550), and three of his 
seven children also became painters. Except 
for visits to Mantua (1580, 1590-93), he lived 
all his life in Venice. With an insatiable 
appetite for creative opportunities rather 
than for wealth, he often contented himself 
with little more than the cost-price of a 
painting and went to any length to undercut 
his fellow-painters. When a work was to 
be entrusted to Veronese, for example, he 
undertook to paint it, and actually did, in the 
style of that artist for a smaller fee. Tinto¬ 
retto pioneered the way from the classical 
to the baroque. Already, in his early work, 
The Miracle of the Slave (1548; Accademia, 
Venice), in which he consciously set out to 
combine Titian’s colours with Michelangelo’s 
sculptural draughtsmanship, _ there is a ten¬ 
dency towards a dynamic interrelationship 
of the groups of figures in respect of the 
central character depicted, rather than the 
individual self-sufficiency of every detail as in 
classical composition. His early work, 
however, is still undecided and experimental, 
e.g. The Miracle of St Agnes (1550; Madonna 
delT Orto) and the two votive pictures, -9/ 
Louis and St Oeorge with the Princess (1552) 
andtSiS. Andrew and Jerome (1552; both in the 
Accademia, Venice). His mastery in depit^ing 
the female nude is apparent in the three 
Susanna paintings (c. 1555, Lmrvre, par¬ 
ticularly 1556-60, Vienna, and 1560, Prado, 
Maiid) and there are a number of significant 


portraits of this period, e.g. Portrait of a 
Venetian (National Gallery, Edinburgh). 
After 1556 Tintoretto seems to have found 
himself. The Last Judgment, The Golden Calf 
(both c. 1560, Madonna dell’ Orto, Venice) 
and The Marriage of Cana (1561, Santa Maria 
della Salute, Venice) were followed by two 
masterpieces of perspective and lighting 
effects, both c. 1562, The Finding (Brera, 
Milan) and The Removal of the Body of St 
Mark (Accademia, Venice). From 1564 
Tintoretto was employed in decorating the 
Albergo, and the Halls of the Scuola of San 
Rocco and its church. The Scuola contains 
probably the largest collection of works by 
one artist in a single building pre-arranged 
in a vast iconographical scheme from the Old 
and New Testaments. These include the 
dynamic rendering of the Crucifixion (1565) 
teeming with incident, The Annunciation and 
Massacre of the Innocents (both 1883-87). 
Other notable late works are The Origin of 
the Milky Way (after 1570; Nat. Gall., 
London), for sheer size the Paradise, 80 feet 
by 23 feet (1588; Ducal Palace, Venice), his 
last version of The Last Supper (1592-94), no 
longer an exclusive gathering but set among 
maids and attendants and fully expressing 
the religious fervour of the counter-reforma¬ 
tion, and Entombment (1954; both San 
Giorgio Maggiore, Venice). The ‘ painter 
of dark turbulence who by sheer speed of 
execution left an unrivalled number of 
paintings, died May 31, 1594. See the 
contemporary account of his life and work in 
C. Ridolf’s Le Maraviglie delT Arte, voL ii, 
ed. D. F. von Hadeln (1924), J. Ruskin, 
Stones of Venice (1863), B. Berenson, Italian 
Pictures of the Renaissance (1932), and 
monographs by E. M. Phillipps (1911), 
F. P. B. Osniaston (1915; on the Paradise, 
1910), E. von der Bercken (Munich 1942), 
H.Tietze (1948) and E. Newton (1952). 
TINWORTH, George (1843-1913), English 
artist in terra-cotta, born in London, the son 
of a poor wheelwright, in 1864 entered the 
Royal Academy schools, and in 1867 obtained 
an appointment in the Doulton art pottery. 
The works which made him famous were 
mainly terra-cotta panels with groups of 
figures in high relief illustrating scenes from 
sacred history. 

TIPPETT, Michael (1905- ), English com¬ 
poser, born in London. He studied at the 
Royal College of Music and became conduc¬ 
tor of educational organizations under the 
London County Council and in 1940 Director 
of Music at Morley College. He first 
attracted attention with his chamber music 
and Concerto for Double String Orchestra 
(1939), but his oratorio, A Child of our Time 
(1941), refecting the political and spiritual 
problems of the 1930s and 1940s, won him 
wide recognition. A convinced pacifist, 
Tippett remained active throughout the 
second World War, and scored a consider¬ 
able success with his opera The Midsummer 
Marriage in 1952. His works include three 
symphonies (1934, later withdrawn, 1945, 
1958) and a piano concerto (1957). 

TIPPOO SAHIB, or Tipu Sulto (1749-99L 
Sultan of Mysore, son of Haidar Ali (q.v.), 
during his father’s wars with the British 
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completely routed Bailey (1780 and 1782) and 
Braithwaitc (1782). In 1782 he succeeded his 
father as sultan of Mysore. In 1783^ he 
captured and put to death most of the garrison 
of Bednur, but after the conclusion of peace 
between France and Britain he agreed to a 
treaty (1784) stipulating for the status quo 
before the war. He scat ambassadois in 1787 
to France to stir up a war with Britain, and, 
failing in this, invaded (1789) the protected 
state of Travancore. In the ensuing war 
(1790-92) the British, under Stuart and 
Cornwallis, were aided by the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam, and Tippoo was conipcllcd (1792) 
to resign one-half of his dominions, pay an 
indemnity of 3030 lakhs of rupees, restore all 
prisoners, and give his two sons as hostages. 
Resuming his intrigues, he sent another 
embassy to the French. Hostilities began in 
March 1799, and Tippoo was driven from the 
open held, attacked in Scringapatain, and 
after a month’s siege slain at the storming, by 
General Harris, of the fort (May 4). Sec L. B, 
Bowring’s Haidar AH and Tipu SultciTi (1893) 
and Select Letters of Tipu Sultan (cd. Kirk¬ 
patrick, 1881). 

TIHABOSCHI, Girolamo, teer-a-bos kee 
(1731-94), Italian scholar, born at Bergamo, 
became professor of Rhetoric at Milan, and 
in 1770 librarian to the Duke of Modena. 
His Storia della Letteratura Italiana (1772-81) 
is an accurate survey down to 1700. 

TIUPITZ, Alfred P. Friedrich von (1849-1930), 
Prussian sailor, born at Kiistrin, entered the 
Prussian navy in 1865, was ennobled in 1900, 
and rose to be lord high admiral (1911). 
As secretary of state for the Imperial Navy 
(1897-1916) he piloted the German navy 
laws (1900, &c.) and raised a fleet to challenge 
British supremacy of the seas. A ruthless 
upholder of unrestricted submarine warfare, 
he commanded the German navy from August 
1914 to March 1916 and wrote Memoirs 
(1919). 

TIRSO DE MOLINA, pseud, of Gabriel 
raiez {c. 1571-1648), Spanish playwright, 
born at Madrid, was prior of the monastery 
of Soria. Lacking his great contemporary 
Lope’s lyrical gifts, he wrote Comedias, 
partly Interludes, and Autos Sacrarnentales 
(originally about 300), excelling in the port¬ 
rayal of character, particularly of spirited 
women and in liis treatment of the Don Juan 
legend in his masterpiece Burlador de Sevilla, 
See Rios de Lamperez, Enigma Biogrdfico 
(1929) 

TISCMENDORF, Lobegott Friedrich Kon¬ 
stantin von, tish'en-dorf (1815-74), German 
biblical scholar, born at Lengcnfeld in 
Saxony, in 1839 became a lecturer, in 1845 
a professor, at Leipzig. His search for MSS. 
of the New Testament resulted in the dis¬ 
covery of the 4th-century Sinaitic Codex at 
the monastery on Mount Sinai; his journeys 
he described in Reise in den Orient (1846; 
trans. 1847) and A us dem Heiligen Lande 
(1862). Among his works are the editions 
of the Sinaitic (1862; in facsimile, 1863) and 
many other MSS., the Edith VIIl of the New 
Testament (1864-72), an edition of the 
Septuagint, and the Monumenta Sacra Jnedita 
(1846-71). When were our Gospels Written? 
was translated in 1866. 


mm 

TISELIUS, Arne Williclm Kaurin (1902 \ 
Swedish chemist, born at Stockholm htcJl 
professor of Biochemistry at UnS 
(1938), investigated serum proteins by e?eS 
phoretic analysis, and in chromatoSS 
evolved new methods for the analy^ft 
colourless substances. He was awarded 
Nobel prize in 1948. 

TISSANDIER, Gaston, tee-sd-dyay 
1899), French aeronaut, invented (im\ . 
navigable balloon. ^ 

TISSAPFIERNES, tis-a-fer'neez (d. 395 b ^ ^ 
Persian satrap from 413, notorious foi'S 
duplicity m the conflicts between Athens and 
Sparta. Deprived of a province in favour of 
Cyrus he denounced him to King Artaxerxw 
for whom he fought and won the battif of 
Cunaxa (401 b.c ). after which he murderS 
the leaders of the Greeks, including Cvmi 
leaving the ten thousand Greek mercenariK 
to find their -way back. But he was himself 
dclcated in the war with Sparta and executed 
for the murder of Cyrus. 

TISSOT, Janies Joseph Jacques, tee-so (1836- 
1902), French painter, was born in Nantes 
and settled in London. He travelled to 
Palestine in 1886 and as a result produced his 
best known work, a series of the life of 
Christ in water-colour. Others of his 
paintings arc those depicting life in Victorian 
times, now in the Tate gallery. 

TISZA, ti'so, (1) Kalman (1830-1902) 
Hungarian statesman, father of (2), was 
premier and virtually dictator from 1875 to 
1890. 

(2) Count Stephen (1861-1918), son of (1), 
also Liberal leader, a chauvinistic Magyar’ 
premier of Hungary 1903-05, 1913-1?’ 
supported Germany, and was assassinated on 
October 31, the first day of the Hungarian 
revolution. 

TITCHENER, Edward Bradford (1867-1927), 
English psychologist, born at Chichester’ 
studied at Oxford and Leipzig before going 
to America to Cornell University. A follower 
of Wundt (q.v.), under whose influence he 
had come in Leipzig, he became the great 
exponent of experimental psychology in 
America, founding the ‘ experimental psycho¬ 
logists * group. The author of many scholarly 
works on this subject, they include Psychology 
of Feeling and Attention (1908) and Experi¬ 
mental Psychology of the Thought Processes 
(1909). 

TITE, Sir William (1798-1873), English 
architect, born in London, rebuilt the Royal 
Exchange (1844), was knighted in 1869 and 
was elected F.R.S. in 1835. He opposed the 
neo-Gothic revival. 

TITIAN, ti'shen, properly Tiziano Vercelli 
(d. 1576), one of the greatest of the Venetian 
painters, was born at Pieve di Cadore in the 
Friulian Alps. His year of birth is a matter 
of controversy, but c. 1490 is more probable 
than c. 1477 indicated by Titian’s own 
statements. He lived from the age of ten 
with an uncle in Venice and studied under 
Zuccato, a mosaicist, Gentile and Giovanni 
Bellini (q.v.) and assisted Giorgione (q.v.). 
Giovanni’s influence is apparent in such early 
works as Bishop Pesaro before St Peter [c, 
1506; Antwerp). He assisted Giorgione 
with the paintings for the Fondaco dei 
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Tedeschi (1508) and completed many of the 
latter’s works such as Noli me tangere 
(c. 1510; National Gallery, London) and the 
Sleeping Venus {c. 1510; Dresden) which was 
to serve as a model for Titian’s mpre natural¬ 
istic Venus of Urbino (1538; Ufiizi, Florence). 
The first works definitely attributable to 
Titian alone are the three frescoes of scenes 
in the life of St Anthony at Padua (1511), but 
Giorgione’s influence predominates in these, 
the pastoral setting of The Three Ages of Man 
(c. 1515; National Gallery Edinburgh) and 
in the masterly fusion of a romantic realism 
and classical idealism achieved in the poesa^ 
Sacred and Profane Love (c. 1515, Borghese, 
Rome), one of the masterpieces of renaissance 
art After 1516 restrained postures and 
colouring give way to dynamic compositions 
in which bright colours are contrasted and 
the classical intellectual approach gives way 
to sensuous, full-blooded treatment. Assump¬ 
tion of the Virgin (1516-18), Madonna of the 
Pesaro Family (1519-26), both in the Frari, 
Venice, and St Peter Martyr (destroyed 1867) 
exemplify the beginnings of Titian’s own 
revolutionary style. For the duke of Ferrara 
he painted three great mythological subjects. 
Feast of Venus {c. 1515-18), Bacchanal 

(c. 1518; both in the Prado, Madrid) and 
the richly coloured, exuberant masterpiece 
Bacchus and Ariadne (1523; Nat. Gallery, 
London). In sharp contrast is the finely 
modelled historical picture. Presentation of 
the Virgin (1534-38; Accademia, Venice). 
In 1530 he met the Emperor Charles V, of 
whom he painted many portraits, including 
the striking equestrian Charles V at the Battle 
of Muhlberg (1548; Prado, Madrid), also the 
portraits of many notables assembled for the 
Augsburg peace conference, and was en¬ 
nobled. To this period also belongs Ecce 
Homo (1543; Vienna), portraits of the 
Famese family including Pope Paul III and 
his nephews (1545-46; Naples) painted on 
Titian’s first visit to Rome. The impact of 
the art collections there is reflected in a new 
sculptural treatment of the Danae (1545; 
Naples, also 1554 Prado, Madrid). For 
King Philip of Spain, he executed a remark¬ 
able series of poesies on mythological scones, 
to which belong Diana and Actaeon (1559) 
and Diana and Callistro (1559; both National 
Gallery, Edinburgh) and Perseus and Andro¬ 
meda (c. 1556; Wallace, London). To the 
poignant religious and mythological subjects 
of his last years belong The Fall of Man 
(c. 1570), The Entombment (1565; both Prado, 
Madrid), Christ Crowned with Thorns (c. 1570; 
Munich), Madonna Suckling the Child (1570- 
1576; Nat. Gallery, London), Lucrezia and 
Tarquinius {c. 1570; Fitzwilliam, Cambridge) 
and the unfinished Pic/a (1573-76; Accad¬ 
emia, Venice). Titian was fortunate in his 
patrons, despite his negligence and delays 
and a polished courtier’s love of pensions, 
privileges and sinecures. He died August 27 
during a plague epidemic, but not of the 
plague, and was ceremoniously buried in the 
church of S. Mtaria dei Frari, Venice. Colour 
rather than inaaginative conception is the 
touchstone of his art, which greatly influenced 
Tintoretto, Rubens, Velasquez, Poussin, Van 
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oroz u 893- ), Yugoslav leader, born near 

the Austro-Hunsariaa Army, and tS 
prisoner by the Russians, he adopted 
Communism and took part in the 1917 

^^28 he warimprisoned J 

IQI Z? against the regime 

organized partisan forces to 
Jjfc conquerors of his country and 

down^nn^rTtv effective to pin 

down up to thirty enemy divisions, and to 
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exceptional guile he contrived 
Mtwf ^ u the rival partisan leader 

Mihailovich in Anglo-American eyes and 
win STjppOTt, m arms and material, solely for 
non* 1 Foliowing the Axis defeat, and Vith 
a popular franchise constituted to elect the 
future government, Tito’s list of candidates 
was the only one published, although a small 
dummy opposition was erected by way of a 
^mocratic fa?ade. Established in 1945 as 
Communist prime minister, 
m 1952 Tito consolidated his position of 
supreme power by assuming the ofiice of 
breach with the Cominform 
m 1948, however, served notice on the Krem- 
iin ot his intention to emulate Kipling’s cat 
and ‘ walk by himselfSince thL he has 
successfully played the middle against both 
Jiis profitable coquetting 
with those ’Western Powers that can bolster 
up lus shaky economy, with 


gestures to Moscow. Yugoslavia’s stratSical 
position, barring Communist-imperialism’s 
direct access to the Mediterranean by way of 
C^eece or the Adriatic, plus Tito’s possession 
of a standing army of 300,000, with ample 
reserves, encourages the Marshal to exploit 
his canny sense of opportunism, reinforced as 
It IS by a resolute spirit of independence that 
totally rejects satellite status for his country. 

Maclean, Eastern Approaches 
(1949), S. Clissold, Whirlwind (1949), E 
Hal^rin, The Triumphant Heretic (1958)’ 
M. Djilas, Land without Justice (1958), and 
study by F. V^. Neal (1958). ^ 

TITUS, a companion of the apostle Paul, was 
a Greek, and remained uncircumcized 
Ecclesiastical tradition makes Titus ‘ bishon ’ 
of Crete. ^ 

TITUS, Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus (a.u. 39- 
81), eleventh of the twelve Caesars, was eldest 
son of Vespasian. He early served with 
credit in Germany and Britain, and in 
Judaea under his father. On Vespasian’s 
elevation to the throne Titus brought the 
Jewish war to a close by the capture of 
Jerusalem (70). For a time he gave himself 


vcidsquez, roussm, van . Jerusalem (/U). For a time he gave himself 
uyck and Watteau. See books by G. Gronau^ up to pleasure conducting a liaison with 
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Berenice, sister of Herod Agrippa. But when was awarded the Nobel prize in 1957 forh* 
he assumed undivided power (79) his char- researches on vitamins and E. He wlf 
acter changed. He put a stop to prosecutions elected F.R.S. in 1942 and knighted in iS 
for laesa majestas^ and decreed heavy (2) Mike (1909-58), American showman 
punishments against informers. He com- born Avrom Hirsch Goldbogen, the son of a 
pleted the Colosseum, built the baths which poor rabbi in Minneapolis, started life as a 
bear his name, and lavished his beneficence fairground attendant at nine, but was already 
upon the sufferers from the eruption of making his first fortune at fourteen in saleJ 
Vesuvius (79), the three days’ fire at Rome, promotion. In 1927 he went to Hollywood 
and the pestilence. He was now the idol of as a sound-proofing expert, staged a real 
his subjects, but he died suddenly, not ‘ Flame Dance ’ spectacle at the Chicaeo 
without suspicion of his having been poisoned World Fair in 1933, followed through the 
by his brother Doinitian. years by plays, musical comedies and films 

TIZARD, Sir Henry Thomas (1885-1959), including a jazz version of Gilbert and 
English scientific administrator, educated at Sullivan, The Hot Mikado (1939), and an 
Westminster school and Magdalen College, up-to-date Hamlet (1945), ‘ a new kind of 
Oxford, of which he was elected president in show business He perfected with Lowell 
1942, the first scientist to hold such an ofiico Thomas the three-dimensional film and 
in an Oxford College. Fie served in the sponsored ‘ TODD-AO ’ wide-screen process 
R.A.F. during the first World War and was by which his greatest film, Jules Verne’s 
assistant comptroller of aeronautical research Around the World in Eighty Days, which won 
(1918-19). He was secretary to the Depart- him the Academy Award (1956) was made 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research and presented. Ho married his third wife 
(1927-29), chairman of the Aeronautical the film actress Elizabeth Taylor, in 1957 and 
Research Committee (1933-43), from 1947 was killed in an aircrash over New Mexico, 
chairman of the Defence Research Policy See Life by A. Cohn (1959). 

Committee and president of the British TODHUNTER, Isaac (1820-84), English 
Association in 1948. Fie was elected F.R.S. mathematician, born at Rye, studied at 
in 1926 and knighted in 1937. University College, London, and St John’s 

TOCQUEYILLE, Alexis Charles Henri CUtgI Cambridge, where in 1848 lie graduated 
de, tok-veel (1805-59), French historian, senior wrangler and Smith’s prizeman, 
born at Verneuil of an aristocratic Norman Elected fellow of St John’s, he became its 
family, was called to the bar in 1825 and mathematical lecturer, and wrote mathe* 
became assistant magistrate at Versailles, matical text-books on almost every branch of 
Sent in 1831 to the United States to report on the subject. See Memoir by J. E. B. Mayer 
the prison system, he returned to publish a (1884). 

penetrating political study, De la ddmocratie TOBI, Jacopone da (c, 1230-1306), Italian 
en Amerique (1835), which gave him a religious poet, born at Todi in the duchy of 
European reputation and in which he came Spolcto, from an advocate turned Franciscan 
to c^ertain general conclusions, for example, about 1268, and was imprisoned 1298-1303 
that greater equality I'equircs greater cciitrali- for satirizing Boniface VIII. To him is 
zation and therefore diminishes liberty, ascribed the authorship of the Stabat Mater, 
Before publication, then still relatively and other Latin hymns; and he wrote 
unknown, he paid, in 1833, his first visit to laude, which became important in the 
England, married a Miss Mottley and kept development of Italian drama. See works 
an extensive diary of his Journeys to England by D’Acona (1884 ed.) and Underhill (1928). 
and Ireland (ed. J- P. Mayer and trans. 1958), TOBLEBEN, or Totlehen, Eduard Ivanovitch, 
in which his abiding impression, confirmed tot-lay'hen (1818—84), Russian soldier and 
by a later visit in 1857, of the English was military engineer, was born of German 
their underlying national solidarity, despite descent at Mitau in Courland. He served as 
political dissensions. In 1839 he was lieutenant of engineers in the Caucasus, and 
returned to the Chamber of Deputies by the was with the Russian army in the Danubian 
Norman farmers. After 1848 he was the Principalities in 1853. Till he was severely 
most formidable opponent of the Socialists wounded (June 1855) he conducted with skill 
and extreme Republicans, and as strenuously and energy the defence of Sevastopol; there- 
opposed Louis Napoleon; but he became in after he completed the fortification of Niko- 
1849 vice-president of the Assembly, and laieff and Cronstadt. During the Turkish 
from June to October was minister of Foreign war of 1877-78 he was called to besiege 
Affairs. After the coup d‘*4tat he retired to Plevna, which he took after a brilliant 
his Norman estate, Tocqueville, and agricul- defence. See Lives by Brialmont (1884) and 
tural pursuits, and there wrote the first volume KrUbmer (1888). 

of VAncien Rigime et la Revolution in TOBT, Fritz, tot (1891-1942), German 

which he argued with masterful objectivity engineer, born at Pforzheim, as Hitler’s 
that the Revolution did not constitute a inspector of German roads (1933) was 
break with, but merely accelerated a trend of, responsible for the construction of the 
the past, namely centralization of govern- Reichsautobahnen. The ‘ Todt Organization ’ 
ment- See studies by P. R. Marcel (1910), was also responsible for the construction of 
J. P. Mayer (1939), and introduction to the Siegfried Line (1937). Nazi minister for 
Democracy in America by H. S. Commager armaments (1940), fuel and power (1941), 
(1947). he was killed in an aircrash. 

TODD, (1) Sir Alexander Robertas (1907- ), TOGO, Count Heihachiro ( 1847 - 1934 ), Japan- 
Scottish chemist, bom in Glasgow, professor ese admiral was bom at Kagoshima and 
at Manchester (1938) and Cambridge (1944), trained at Greenwich. He served against 
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China (1894) and was commander-in-chief 
during the Russian war (1904-05). He 
bombarded Port Arthur, and defeated the 
Russian fleet at Tsushima on May 29, 1905. 
He was awarded the English O.M. (1906) and 
created Count (1907). 

TOJO, Hideki, to-jo (1885-1948), Japanese 
soldier, born in Tokyo, attended military 
college and in 1919 was appointed military 
attach6 in Germany. He served with the 
Kwantung army in Manchuria as chief of the 
secret police and chief of statf from 1937 to 
1940. He became minister of war (1940-41) 
and from 1941 he was premier and dictator 
of Japan, resigning in 1944. Arrested, he 
attempted and failed to commit suicide. He 
was tried as a war criminal and sentenced to 
death in 1948. 

TOLAT®, John (1670-1722), Irish deistical 
writer, born of Catholic parents near Red- 
castle, Londonderry, entered Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity in 1687, took his M.A. at Edinburgh 
in 1690, and studied theology at Leyden and 
Oxford. In Christianity not Mysterious 
(1696) he adopted a rationalistic attitude, and 
his work was burnt by the hangman in 
Ireland. In Amyntor (1699) and other works 
he debated the comparative evidence for the 
canonical and apocryphal scriptures. He 
took refuge in England and his Hanoverian 
pamphlet Anglia Libera secured him the 
favour of the Princess Sophia when he 
accompanied the ambassador to Hanover. 
His later life as literary adventurer is set forth 
in DTsraeli’s Calamities of Authors. He also 
wrote a Life of Milton (1698), an Account of 
the Courts of Prussia and Hanover (1705), 
Adeisidaemon (1709) and Nazarenus (1718). 
See Life by Des Maizeaux prefixed to his 
miscellaneous works (1747). 

TOIXENS, (1) Bernhard Christian Gottfried 
(1841-1918), German chemist, with Fittig, 
synthesized toluene in 1864. 

(2) Hendrik (1780-1856), Dutch poet, born 
at Rotterdam, was the author of the Dutch 
national hymn, Wien Neerlandsch Bloed. 
He also wrote comedies and a tragedy and 
was a popular writer of romances and 
ballads. 

TOLLER, Ernst (1893—1939), German Jewish 
poet and playwright, born at Samotschin, 
was imprisoned (1919-24) in Germany as a 
revolutionary. He was elected to the 
Bavarian diet 1924, escaped from Nazi rule 
and committed suicide in New York in 1939! 
His expressionist plays include Masse Mensch 
(trans. 1923), JDie Maschinensturmer (trans. 
1923). Other dramas are Hoppla, wir leben 
(1927), Feuer am den Kesseln (1930); he also 
wote poetry and Line Jugend in Deutschland 
which was autobiographical 
TOLSTOY, or Tolstoi, name of a family of 
Russian nobles. Count Peter (1645-1729) 
was a trusted agent of Peter the Great. 
Count Peter Alexandrovich (1761-1844) was 
of Suvorov’s generals and under Nicholas 
I h^d of a government department. Count 
Dmitri Andreievich (1823-89) was a reac- 
tona^ minister of Education, champion of 
Russian orthodoxy and a ‘ russifier ’ of the 
T? j* in Fmsia was trans- 

r .r most noteworthy members 

01 the family were: 


TOLSTOY 
IS^V'i Konstantinovich (1817- 

historical triology^in^verse^rl^^n^’ ^ 

family ekaTfr.f v'i 28 on the 

DTOv ne? “ Yasnaya Polyana in Tula 
l^'iyan T*r educated privately and at 

'^here he read law and 
oriental languages but did not graduate 
SS and dissolute life in town, played 

by followed 

autobiographical tnology. Childhood 
(1852), Boyhood (1854) and Youth (lisQ 
Commissioned at the outbreak of ^ the 
(IS54), he commanded a battery 
defence of Sevastopol (1854-55) 

Bri kh and the 

S^inired the horrors of which 

inspired Tales of Army Life and the Sketches 

^as lionized 

by the St Petersburg Literati (1856) travelled 
Britain, and in 1862 married 
Sophie Andreyevna Behrs, who bore him 13 
children. He settled on his Volga estate and 
the duties of a progressive landlord 
tith emancipating his peasantry! 

literary toil which pro¬ 
duced, by many so considered, the greatest 
written. War and Peace (1863-69). 

1 Jus IS at once a domestic tale, depicting the 
^ notable families, the Rostovs 
Bolkonskis, and a national epic of 
Russia s struggle, defeat and victory over 
'vith characters, each 
rrnnutely differentiated and psychologically 
intention. The whole 
^ experience, mystical, 

intellectual, emotional and physical finds 
somewhere expression in its pages. The 
characters grow up naturally with time, 
affected by lustonc events. The Bohemian 
young Natasha 
Pierre drinking in a young 
officers club or a family hunting party are 
superbly recorded. The proud, shy dutv- 
cqnscious Prince Andrew and the direct, 
iriendly, pleasure-loving but introspective 
morally questing Pierre reflect the dualism in 
Tolstoy s own character. On his vivid 
description of military life, viewed with the 
scepticisin of the common soldier, Tolstoy 
mounts his conception of history, which 
demotes great men ’ to mere creatures of 
circumstance and ascribes victory in battle 
not to the strategies of squabbling generals 
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but the confused, ^ chance events 
make up the unpredictable fortunes of wai. 
Pierre’s association with freemasonry was a 
liSry device by which in terms of this 
movement, Tolstoy could express his criUcism 
of the established autocratic order without 
inviting censorship. His second great work 

Anna Karenina !}L 

seeds of Tolstoy’s personal crisis between the 

claims of the creative novelist and the 

moralizing, ‘ committed propagator of his 
Swn ethical code, which culminated in A 
Znfe.sion (1879-82) and the cl.a ocUcal 
pamphlets and stones such as The Death oj 
^van llyitch (1886), The Kreiitzer Sonata 
fl889') )Vhat I believe, ■&€., in which Christi¬ 
anity is purged of its myslicisni and 
formed into a severe asceticism based on the 
doctrine of non-resistance to oyil 
mgdorn of God is within You 0893), Master 

and Man the play The Fruits of 

Enlightenment (1891) and 
1900) strayed so far trom o^th^oxy that the 
Holy Synod excommunicated him (1901) ana 
he denounced the worship of Jesus as 
blasphemy. In What is Art? ho argued that 
only simple works, easily assimilated by and 
suited for the toiling masses, such as the 
parables of the Bible, constitute great art. 
Everything sophisticated, stylized and de¬ 
tailed, such as his own great novels, lie 
condemned as worthless. He made over his 
fortune to his wife and lived poorly as a 
peasant under her roof. Domestic quarrels 
made him leave home clandestinely one 
October night, accompanied only by a 
daughter and his personal physician. He 
canght a chill and died November 7 in a 
siding of Astapovo railway station, refusing 
to see his waiting wife to the last. His 
doctrines founded a sect and Vasnaya 
Polyana became a place ot pilgnimge. 
Gandhi, who had corresponded with him, 
adopted the doctrine of non-rcsistance. But 
to posterity he is best known as the consum¬ 
mate master of the ‘ psychological novel, a 

blend of Dickens and Stendhal Boris 

Pasternak’s father, Leonid, illustrated Tol¬ 
stoy’s works. See his Diaries and Journals 
(trans. 1917, 1927). his son’s Seminiscences 
(trans. 1917), his wife’s diary (trans. 1928) 
and autobiography (trans. 1933), his l^ove- 
letters (trans. 1923), the personal ^collections 
of M. Gorky (trans. 1923) and T. Knzmin- 
skaya (1948), Lives by his friend and trans¬ 
lator, A.ylnier Maude (1930), E, J. Simmons 
(1949>, and biographical studies by D. b. 
Merekkovsky (1902), P. L. Biryukov (trans. 
1911), Romain Rolland (trans. 1910. G. R. 
Noyes (1919), A,. I Nazarov (1930), G. 
Abraham (1935), D. Leon (X 9U\ J. Lavrm 
(rev. 1945) and T. Redpath (1960). 
TOMBAUGH, Clyde William (1906- ), 
American astronomer, was born at Streator, 
III and educated at Kansas. He worked at 
the Lowell Observatory, Arizona State 
College and then at California as professor. 
He is the discoverer (1930) of Pluto, the 
existence of which had been predicted by 
Lowell, and of galactic star-clusters. In 1946 
he became astronomer at the Aberdeen 
Ballistics Laboratories at Las Cruces, rsew 
Mexico- 
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which TOMKINS, Thomas 


TOOKE 

. ^- (1572-1656), Englisli 

composer and organist, born m St David’ 
where his father was organist, one ^ 


where his father was organist, one oflv? 
brothers who were all accomplished musi 
cians. Tomkins studied under Byrd and 
became organist of Worcester Cathedral 
whore most of his life was spent, in hisearlv 
twenties. In 1621 he became one of tw 
organists of the Chapel Royal, and composed 
music for the coronation of Charles I five 
years later. His compositions include a vast 
amount of church music, madrigals, part- 
songs and instrumental works. See Life bv 
Denis Stevens (1957). 

TOMLINSON, tfenry Major (18 73-1958) 
English author, born in London, has written 
The Sea and the Jungle (1912), Tidemarks 
(1924) and other travel-books as well as 
novels of which Gallions Reach (1927) was 
awarded the Femina Vie Heureuse prize, 
and a Life of Norman Douglas (1931). 
TONE, Theobald Wolfe (1763-98), Irish 
nationalist, was born a coach-maker’s son in 
Dublin, studied atXrinity College, was called 
to the bar in 1789, acted as secretary of the 
Catholic Committee, helped to organize the 
United Irishmen, and had to flee to America 
and to Erance (1795). He laboured inces¬ 
santly to induce the Republican government 
to invade Ireland, and held a command in 
Hoche’s expedition. In 1798 he again 
embarked in a small French squadron, which 
after a fierce fight was captured. Tone was 
taken to Dublin, tried, and condemned to be 
hanged as a traitor, but cut his throat in 
prison, November 19, 1798. See his Auto¬ 
biography (1826) and Life by F. MacDermot 
(1939). 

TONKS, Henry (1862-1937), English artist, 
bom at Solihull. After becoming a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, he gave up 
medicine for art, joined the New English Art 
Club, and was associated with Sickert and 
Steer From 1917 to 1930 he was Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
London, where he had considerable influence 
and taught many artists who were later to 
become famous, particularly the first leaders 
of the London Group. _ Tonks did not, 
however, approve of their ‘ contamination 
by Post-impressionism. t ^ l i 

TONSON, Jacob (1656-1736). Londoa book¬ 
seller. published for Otway, Dryden and 
Pope, Addison and Steele. He was oae of 
the founders of the Kit Cat clum 
TONTI, Lorenzo (ft. c. 1 653), a Pans banker, 
born at Naples, who proposed the tontine or 
latest-survivor system of life-insuranc^ 
TOOKE, John Horne (1736-1812), English 
politician, born June 25, in Westminster, the 
son of John Horne, a 
Eton and St John’s, Cambridge. He entered 
the Middle Temple, but in 1760 to ^ 
father, accepted the living of JJew Brentfort. 
Travelling as a tutor he met fota 

Wilkes at Paris, and conceipd the strongest 
admiration for him, defending , 

return, in The Petition of on 
(1765); they afterwards fe't ^dm 1771 
Had a rasping epistolary controversy. Home, 
who in 1770 had composed the 
(unspoken) speech of Lord Mayor Bectfw 
to the king, encountered, not without succ , 
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In 1773 he resigned TOPINARD, Paul, top-ee-mhr (1830-1911), 
French anthropologist, horn at Isle-Adam 
(Seine-et-Loire), took a degree in medicine in 
Paris and urged by his master Broca (q.v.) he 
devoted himself after 1870 to anthropology, 
becoming assistant director and conservator 
of the anthropological laboratory. His works 
include L'Anthropologie (1876), Elements 
d'mitkropologie gineiale (1885) and Uhomme 

__ , _ , dans la nature (1891). 

^^iv??which’hrbegaii writing in prison for TOPOLSKI, Feliks (1907- ), British painter, 
politics w g^^scription for the Americans draughtsman and illustrator, born in Poland, 
Ptrharomly murdered at _Lexington in ..- ' ■ 


r * Junius In 1773 he resigned 

Wc and resumed the study of law. 

time his spirited opposition to an 
bilfprocured him the favour (plus 
Isnom of the rich Mr Tooke of Parley in 
£8000) 01 ^ jjjg assumption 

fn“?7fe Jf the surname Tooke and the sub- 
Eoea fteroenta, or the Diversions 
(llS6-m5), that witty, medley 
% etymology, grammar. 


metaphysics, and 


• barbarouslyfrom the 

1775 • I Mpi Runnorted Pitt 


bar. f 

^“790 and 1797 he stood unsuccessfully for 

JSMirwipr- in 1794 was tried for high 
Son but 1801 obtained 

for Old Sarum, but w^as exckided by ----- -- 

a sedL lUL » parliament. See Tate Gallery, London, and his publications 

special Stephens (1813), M. C. Yar- include Britain in Peace and War (1941), 88 


He studied at Warsaw, and in Italy and Paris, 
and came to England in 1935. From 1940 to 
1945 he was an official war artist, and he was 
naturalized in 1947. Lively and sensitive 
drawings by him, depicting everyday life, 
have appeared in many periodicals, and he 
has also designed fox the theatre. His works 
are represented in the British Museum and the 


Lives by A. Stephens 

Tffl!‘jitaLWnce (1832-1906) Englfrh 
^^rn^dian born in London, went to the City 
STondon School, and in 1853 gave up the 
desk in a wine merchant’s to become an actor. 

nlaved at Ipswich and m London at 
S Jr TaSs Theatre in 1854. In 1874-75 
fe played in the United States, and in 1890 
•« AnQ+ralia In 1879 he became lessee of 
lhe#olY Theatre which ho enlarged, 
changing the name to ‘ Toole s Theatre . 
Reminiscences, chronicled by Joseph 

topFLIUS^ Zachris (1818-98), Swedish poet 
^Sielisl was born at Nykarleby Finland 
md studied at Helsinki, where he edited 
the Helsingfors Tidningar (1842-61). He was 
professor of Finnish History at Helsinki 
fl854-78), in the last three years being rector 
of the university. He wrote four collections 
of lyrics and several plays. His six novels, 
describing life in Sweden and Finland in the 
17th and 18th centuries, were published as 
The Surgeon's Stories (1872-74). , 

T5PFFER, Rodolphe (1799-1846), Svviss 
artist and novelist, born at Geneva, founded 
a boarding-school in 1 

ducted till his death, and m 1832 became 

professor of Rhetoric at peneva Academy. 

__ r rw fir. 


Pictures (1951) and TopolskVs Chronicles 
(1953- ). 

TORQUEMADA, Tomas de, tor-kay-mah'da 
(1420-98), first inquisitor-general of Spain, 
born at Valladolid, entered the Dominican 
order and became prior at Segovia. He 
persuaded Ferdinand and Isabella to ask the 
pope to sanction the institution of the ‘ Holy 
Office’ of the Inquisition, with himself as 
inquisitor-general. In this office he displayed 
pitiless cruelty. 

TORRICELLI, Evangelista, tor^ree-chel'lee 
(1608-47), Italian physicist and mathe¬ 
matician, born probably at Faenza, came in 
1627 to Rome, where he devoted himself to 
mathematical studies. His Trattato del Mo to 
(1641) led to his being invited by Galileo to 
become his amanuensis; on Galileo’s death 
he was appointed mathematician to the 
grand-duke and professor to the Florentine 
Academy. He discovered that, because of 
atmospheric pressure, water will not rise 
above 33 feet in a suction pump. To him we 
owe the fundamental principles of^ hydro¬ 
mechanics, and in a letter to Ricci (1644) 
the first description of a barometer or 
* torricellian tube’. He greatly improved 
both telescopes and microscopes, and made 
several mathematical discoveries. 


L wrote the huU^^ tor^ree-jaHno (c 

tie wruuc U >r.. . ^ir.- ~ Jnrtn 1 ¥71/-»rian +«T- 1 P» cz-nlnfAT Pnrcpsfi 


mm oncle (1832), i^owelles senevoises 
(1841), Rosa et Gertrude (1846), <S 6 C.^ His 
own drawings in his Voyages en zig-zag 
(1843-53) are almost better than the text. 
See Lives by Relave (1886), Blondcl Mirabaud 
(1887), Glockner (1891) and P. Chaponnibre 
(Lausanne 1930). 

TOPLADY, Augustus Montague (1740-78), 
English hymn-writer, born at Farnhi^, and 
educated at Westminster and Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1768 became vicar of Broad 
Hembuiy, Devon, and in 1775 preacher m a 
chapel near Leicester Fields, London. A 
strenuous defender of Calvinism, he was a 
bitter controversialist. His Church of England 
vindicated front Arminianism (1769) is 
forgotten; hut no hymn is better known thari 
‘Rock of Ages’. In 1759 he published 
Poems on Sacred Subjects; his Psalms and 
Hymns (1776) was a collection with but few 
of his own. See Life by T. Wright (1912). 

41 


1472-1522), Florentine sculptor, was forced 
to leave his native city after he had broken 
the nose of his fellow-pupil Michelangelo in 
a quarrel. After working in Bologna, Siena, 
Rome and in the Netherlands, he came to 
England, where he introduced Italian 
Renaissance art. He executed the tombs of 
Margaret Beaufort in Westminster Abbey, of 
Henry VII and his queen and of Dr Young 
(now in the Record Office) in 1516. The 
unfinished sarcophagus for Henry VIH’s 
tomb was later used for that of Nelson. He 
settled in Spain and died in the prisons of the 
Inquisition. 

TORRINGTON, Viscount. See Bwg. 

TORSTENSSON, Leonard, Count of Ortala 
(1603-51), Swedish general, born atTorstena, 
accompanied Gustavns Adolphus to Ger¬ 
many in 1630, and in 1641 was appointed to 
the command of the Swedish army in Ger¬ 
many. He invaded Silesia, and, when driven 
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back by the imperialists, turned and defeated siports, but at the age of fourteen broke k 

them at Brcitenfeld (November 2, 1641). his legs, which then ceased to grow 

Next winter he swept the Danes out of 1882 he studied under Bonnat and 

Holstein, and then drove the Austrians back Paris and in 1884 settled in Montmart^ 

into Bohemia. In 1645 he advanced to the which his paintings and posters were to mpv 

walls of Vienna; in 1646 he returned in ill- famous. Degas was the decisive inflS 

health to Sweden. upon him, but whereas Degas nainteri 

TORU DUTT (1856-77), Indian authoress, a world of ballet from a ballet-lover’s theaU, 

precocious Christian Hindu girl, born at point of view, Lautrec’s studies of S 

Calcutta, spent 1869-73 in England and cabaret-stars, the prostitutes, the bar-maid? 

France, published a critical essay on Leconte the clowns and actors of Montmartre hp 

de Lisle, and translated portions of the trayed an unfailing if detached interest h 
Vishnu pur ana into English blank verse. In the individuality of the human being behind 
1876 appeared her Sheaf gleaned in French the purely professional function. Hence hk 
Fields; in 1879 a romance, Le Journal de dislike of models, his concentration on the 
Mdlle cfArvers, See Gosse’s Memoir in her human form caught in a characteristic 
Ancient Ballads of Hindustan and Life posture which his superb draughtsmanshn 

by Das (1921). facilitated to the neglect of chiaroscuro and 

TOSCANINI, Arturo, tos-kah-nee'nee (1867- background efifccls. Often his studies vera** 
1957), Italian conductor, born at Parma, the on caricature as in Dolly the English Bar mSi 
son of a tailor, won a scholarship at the (1899) which recalls Hogarth’s Shrinm Girl 
Parma conservatory at the age of nine and and more tellingly in the haunting study of a 
studied the ’cello and composition. V/hilc tired, lifeless cabaret star, Jane Avril Leavm 
on tour with an Italian Opera company, the Moulin Rouge (c. 1892; Courtauld 

presenting Aida in Rio dc Janeiro in 1886, Institute, London), after a performance 
the audience hooted at the conductor and in His revolutionary poster-designs influenced 
the crisis the orchestra prevailed upon by Japanese wood-cuts which flatten and 
Toscanini to take the rostrum. His inipcc- simplify the subject-matter also served to 
cable musical memory made it a triumphant sharpen his gifts for caricature, as in the 
performance. In 1891 lie opened the season posters of the music-hall star Aristide Bmant 
at the Carlo Felice in Genoa and by 1898 he (1892) and Yvette Guilbert (1894). No one 
had reached the La Scala, Milan, where he has portrayed so efTcctively the clientele of 
remained until 1908, returning (1920-29). these establishments as Lautrec in AJo/iot 
H e conducted at the Metropolitan Opera Boileaii at the CafJ (1892; Cleveland), Tie 
House, New York (1908-15), the New York Bar (1898; Zurich) and the Moulin Hougs 
Philliarmonic(1926“36), at Bayreuth (1930-3 1) paintings (1894; Chicago, Prague, &c.). In 
and Salzburg (1934-37) festivals, and brought 1895 he visited London, in 1896 Spain and 
into being the National Broadcasting in 1897 Holland. His alcoholism brought 
Orchestra of America (1937-53). As late as on a complete breakdown, forcing him to go 
1952 he conducted at the Festival Hall, into a sanatorium; he recovered to resume 
London. Toscanini was scornful of any his hectic life until his death on September 9, 
need for ‘ interpreting ’ a work. His fanatical 1901, from a paralytic stroke brought on by 
concern for musical values made him the venereal disease. His works also depict 
enemy of exhibitionism, the unremitting slave fashionable society, At the Races (1899), 
of every detail of the musical score and and he executed remarkable portraits of his 
possibly the most tyrannical, yet self-effacing mother (1887), of Van Gogh in pastel (1887; 
and certainly the greatest conductor of his Amsterdam) and of Oscar Wilde, a drawing 
time. See books by ChotzinolT (1956) and (1899). His life has been the subject of many 
R. C. March (1956). novels and a film, Moulin Rouge. Over 600 

TOSTI, Sir Francesco Paolo (1846-1916), of his works are in the MusdeLautrecatAlbi, 
Italian composer, born at Ortona (Abruzzi), including the above-mentioned works, if not 
became a naturalized British subject, taught otherwise stated. See works by M. Joyant 
the British royal family and was knighted in (Paris 1926-27), G. Mack (1938), J. Lassaigne 
1908. He was the composer of many popular (1939), D. Cooper (1955), P. H. Wilenski 
drawing-room songs, including and (1955), L* and E. M. Hanson (1956), H. 

Maitinata. Landholt (N.Y. 1956) and H. Tietze (1958). 

TOSTIG. See Harold IL TOURGUENIEFF. See Turgenev, 

TOTLEBEN. See Todleben. TOURNEFORT, Joseph Pitton de, toomfor 

TOTNES, Earl of. See Carew (2). (1656-1708), French botanist, born in Aix, 

TOTTEL, Richard (d. 1594), London printer, travelled in Greece, &c., and died professor 
an original member of the Stationers’ in the College de France. His system of 
Company, founded 1557, published from his grouping plants maintained its ground till 
shop at the Star in Hand in Fleet Street a the time of Linnaeus, 
notable anthology of Elizabethan poetry TOURNEUR, Cyril, tcor-nasr (c. 1575-1626), 
(1557), including Surrey’s and Wyatt’s. See English dramatist, served in the Low Couq- 
TotteVs Miscellany, ed. H. E, Rollins (1928- tries, and died in Ireland. In 1600 he pub- 
1930). lished his Transformed Metamorphosis (dis- 

TOULOUSE-LAUTREC (-MONFA), Henri covered in 1872), a satirical poem, marred by 
(Marie Raymond) de, too-looz'^lo-trek i\Z6A— pedantic affectations; in ^Funeral?oem 
1901), French painter and lithographer, was on Sir Francis Vere; in 1613 an Elegy on 
bom November 24 into a wealthy aristocratic Prince Henry. His fame rests on two plays, 
family at Albi, Physically frail, he was the Revenger^s Tragedy (assigned by some 
encouraged to engage in the traditional field critics to Webster or Middleton), printed m 
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1607 and the poorer Atheist’’s Tragedy, 
nricted in 1611. The Revenger’s Tragedy, a 
tangled web of lust and blood, shows tragic 
iatensity, extreme bitterness of mood and 
fiprv strength of phrase. See edition of his 
wofks by Ailardyce Nicoll (1930), and T. S. 

^\iOi Selected Essays 0912). „ , 

TnimVIIXE, Anne Hilanon de Cotentio, 
Comte de, toor-veel (1642-1701), French 
sailor, born at the Chateau Tourvilie, near 
Coutances. In the year 1690 he inflicted a 
disastrous defeat on the English and Dutch 
off Beachy Head, and cast anchor in Torbay. 
In 1692, Louis XIV having resolved to invade 
England on behalf of James li, Tourvilie 
sailed from Brest with forty-two ships of the 
line. The English and Dutch, cighty-two 
ships strong, under Admiral Russell, com¬ 
pletely defeated him off Cape La Hogue 
(May 19). In 1693, he defeated an Anglo- 
Dutch fleet off Cape St Vincent, and a month 
later (June 27), he defeated Rooke in the Bay 
of Lagos, capturing or destroying a large 
part of the Smyrna fleet- Tourvilie, made a 
Marshal of France, inflicted enormous 
damage on English shipping (1694). See E. 
de Broglie’s Tourvilie (1908). 

TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE, Pierre 
Dominique, too-sf loo-ver-tur (1746-1803), 
Negro revolutionary leader (the surname 
from his bravery in once making a breach in 
the ranks of the enemy) was born a slave in 
Haiti. In 1791, he joined the negro insurgents 
and in 1797 was made by the French Conven¬ 
tion commander-in-chief in the island. He 
drove out British and Spaniards, restored 
order and prosperity, and about 1800 began 
to aim at independence. Bonaparte pro- 
daimed the re-establishment of slavery, 
Toussaint declined to obey, a French force 
defeated him after three months and he w'as 
treacherously arrested, sent to France, and 
flung into a damp, dark dungeon near 
Besangon, where he died after ten months, 
April 27, 1803. See his M^moires (1853), 
C. L. R. James, The Black Jacobins (1938), 
and J. G. Leyburn, The Haitian People 
(1941). 

TOUT, Thomas Frederick (1855-1929), Eng¬ 
lish historian, born in London, was educated 
at St Olave’s School, Southwark, and Balliol 
College, Oxford. Professor at Manchester 
(1890-1925), he wrote Chapters in the 
Administrative History of Mediaeval England 
(1920-33), in which he first used household 
and wardrobe accounts in the public record 
office, becoming with this scholarly work the 
leading authority on English mediaeval 
history. See his Collected Papers (1932 et 
seq). 

TOVEY, (1) Sir Donald Francis (1873-1940), 
English pianist, composer and writer on 
music, was born at Eton. He studied under 
Parratt at Windsor and Parry at Balliol; and 
he was influenced by Joachim and, perhaps 
over-long, by Miss Weisse, a school-mistress 
to whom Tovey owed his musical education 
and upbringing until he was nineteen. He 
made his professional d6but as a pianist in 
1900, but his reputation stood higher on the 
Continent than in England, where his 
musical erudition annoyed the critics. In 
1914 he became professor of Music at 


Edinburgh, where he built up the Reid 
1 Orchestra. He was knighted in 

1935 . He composed an opera, The Bride of 
Dionysus, m 1907-08, a symphony, a piano 
0^03), a’cello concerto (for Casals; 
1937 ) and chamber music. But his fame 
rests largely on his writings, remarkable for 
^eat musical perception and learning- 
Companion to the Art of Fugue (1931), Essays 
on Musical Analysis^ (1935-39), and the 
articles on Music in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, He edited Beethoven’s sonatas 
and edited and completed J. S. Bach’s Art of 
Fugue. See Life by Mary Grierson (1952). 

(2) John Cronyn, _lst Baron Tovey 
(1885- ), British admiral, a destroyer cap¬ 

tain m the first World War, as C.-in-C. of the 
Home Fleet (1941-43) was responsible for 
the operations leading to the sinking of the 
German battleship Bismarck. He became 
admiral of the fleet and G.C.B. in 1943, and 
was created baron in 1946. 

TOWNE, Francis {c. 1739-1816), English 
painter, born probably in London, a land¬ 
scapist little known until the 20th century, 
when his gift for painting simple but graphic 
water-colours became recognized. Works 
donc in Italy, which he visited in 1780, are 
now in the British Museum. 

TOWNSEND, Sir John Sealy Edward (1868- 
1957), Irish physicist, born at Galway, became 
a demonstrator at the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, under Sir J. J. Thomson (q.v.) 
before becoming professor of Physics at 
Oxford (1900). He was elected F.R.S. in 
1903, contributed to the theory of ionization 
of gases by collision and calculated in 1897 
the charge on a single gaseous ion. 
TOWNSHEND, (1) Charles, 2nd Viscount 
Townshend (1674-1738), English statesman, 
born at Raynham Hall, Norfolk, was educa¬ 
ted at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1687, he succeeded his father. Sir Horatio, 
who, though a Presbyterian, had zealously 
supported the Restoration and been made 
baron (1661) and viscount (1682). Charles 
entered public life as a Tory, but soon, as a 
disciple of Lord Somers (q.v.), co-operated 
with the Whigs. He was one of the com¬ 
missioners for the Union with Scotland 
(1707), was joint-plenipotentiary with Marl¬ 
borough at The Hague, and negotiated the 
Barrier-Treaty with the states-general. Dis¬ 
missed in 1712 on the formation of the Harley 
ministry, Townshend obtained the confidence 
of the Elector of Hanover, who, on his 
succession as George I, made him secretary 
of state. With Stanhope, he formed a Whig 
ministry, which had Walpole, his brother-in- 
law, for chancellor of the Exchequer and 
which passed the Septennial Act (1716). He 
was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (1717) and, 
though he had been dismissed for not 
supporting the government, became president 
of the Council and secretary for the Northern 
Department. His reputation unsullied by the 
South Sea scandal, he became secretary of 
state in 1721, but retired in 1730 to Rainham, 
to grow turnips and improve the rotation of 
crops. 

(2) Charles (1725-67), English statesman, 
grandson of (1), entered the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1747. Bute gained him over from 
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Pitt by the offer of the post of secretary at 
war; but on Bute’s resignation in 1763 he 
was appointed first lord ol trade and the 
plantations. In the Chatham ministry of 
1766 he became chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the Lower House, Chatham 
relaxed his grip of affairs, Townshend 
carried those taxation measures that led to 
the separation of the American colonies. He 
was about to form a ministry when he died. 
A brilliant speaker, who by witty irrclcvancics 
was able to intoxicate the House of Commons, 
as in his famous ‘ champagne spc<xh 
(1767), supposedly on the affairs of the East 
India Company. He was, according to Earl 
Russell, ‘ a man utterly without principle, 
whose brilliant talents only made more 
prominent his want of truth, honour and 
consistency See Life by P. Litzgcrald 

Charles Vere Ferrers (1861-1924), 
British soldier, great-great-grandson ot (4) 
whose Military Life (1901) he wrote, joined 
the Indian army and held Chilral Fort lor 46 
days (1895). As major-general in 1915, in 
conjunction with naval forces iip the Tigris 
he took Amara. Defeated at Ctcsiplion, he 
fell back upon Kut, where he held out for a 
month before surrendering. He was M.P, 
from 1920. See his A^y Campaig7i in Meso- 
potaniia (1920). 

(4) George, 41h Viscount and 1st Marquess 
(1724-1807), English soldier, brother of (2), 
was educated at St John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He fought at Cullodcn, but retired 
owing to a difference with the Duke of 
Cumberland (q.v.). He was brigadier- 
general under Wolfe at Quebec, and, after 
Wolfe’s death,. assumed the command. As 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland (1767-72), he 
tried to break down the government by 
‘ undertakers but his habits became 
dissipated and he was recalled. He was 
created marquess (1786). See Military Life 
by (3) (1901). 

TOYNBEE, (1) Arnold (1852-83), English 
economic historian and social reformer, 
unde of (2), born in London, lectured in 
economic history at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and to numerous workers’ adult education 
classes, and undertook social work in the 
east end of London with Samuel Barnett 
(q.v.). He is best known as the coiner of the 
phrase and author of The Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion in England (1884). Toynbee Hall, a 
university settlement in Whitechapel, Lon¬ 
don, was founded in his memory in 1885. 
See Lives by F. C. Montague (1889) and 
Viscount Milner (1895). His brother, Paget 
(1855-1932), was a biographer and authority 
on the works of Dante. 

(2) Arnold Joseph (1889- ), English 

historian, nephew of (1), born in London, 
educated at Winchester and Balliol College, 
Oxford, of which he became a fellow, married 
in 1913 a daughter of Gilbert Murray 
(divorced 1946), served in the Foreign Office in 
both world wars and attended the Paris 
peace conferences (1919 and 1946). He was 
Koraes professor of Modern Greek and 
Byzantine History at London (1919-24) and 
director and research professor of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 


THAJAN 

London (1925-55). Profound schola..v 

in the histories of world 

bined with the wide sweep of a S 
physical turn of mind produced thebrilS’ 
if later uiilashionable, historical writina n i 

synthesis on the grand scale, the 

ten-volume History of the World (I 93 S 
echoes of which reverberated throush t?: 
stimulating and controversial BBC 
Lectures, The World and the 
His numerous works include Greek mtJfh 
Thought (1924), War and Civilization S 
and he edited the annual Survey of hu, 

was made a 

TRADESCANT, John (1608-62), Enelish 
naturalist, born at Meopham, Kent, the sq 5 
of Charles I’s Dutch gardener, whom he 
succeeded, gave his collection of specimens 
from Virginia to Elias Ashraole (q.v.). 
TRAHERNE, Thomas, tre-hmrn' (c. 1636-74] 
English poet, a Hereford shoemaker’s son 
studied at Brasenose College, Oxford 
became rector of Credcnhill and in 1667 
chaplain to the lord keeper of the great 
seal. Sir Orlando Bridgeman. He wrote 
Centuries of religious meditations in prose 
as well as poetry, full of the strikingly oiigiiiai 
imagery of the mystic, yet a mystic who as a 
‘ Christian Epicurean ’ was prepared to give 
Thanksgiving for the Body. See critical 
biography by G. L Wade (1944), study by 
G. E. Willct and a complete collection of bis 
works cd. H. M. Margoliouth (1958). 
TRAILL, Henry Duff (1842-1900), English 
journalist and man of letters, was born at 
Blackhcath and educated at Merchant Tay¬ 
lors’ School and St John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He wrote The New Lucian (1884, 

1899) and several biographies. He was editor 
of The Observer (1889-91) and of Social 
England (1893-97). 

TRAJAN, Marcus HIpius Trajanus, tray'jm 
(c. 53-117), Roman emperor, was bora near 
Seville. Gaining distinction in the Parthian 
and German campaigns, he was made 
praetor and consul (91), was adopted (97) by 
Herva as his colleague and successor, and 
became sole ruler in 98. In 101 Trajan set 
out on his campaign against the Dadans. 
The struggle was long and fierce; but the 
Romans at last gained a decisive superiority, 
and in a second campaign (105) completely 
subdued their opponents, whose country' 
became the Roman province of Dacia. In 
113 the emperor left Italy for his great 
expedition in the East, directed mainly 
against the Parthians. He made Armenia 
and Mesopotamia into Roman provinces, 
but met with some defeats, as at Ctesiphon 
which he captured (115). Meanwhile be 
Jews rose in Cyprus and Gyrene; other 
enemies took advantage of the emperors 
absence; and Trajan, already in failing 
health, set sail for Italy, but died atSelinusin 
Cilicia, August 117. Though most of 
Trajan’s reign was spent in the fiela, me 
internal administration was excellent, in¬ 
formers were severely punished and peciuat- 
ing governors of provinces prosecuted. 
The beautifying of Rome was carried on: 
the empire was traversed in all directions oy 
new military routes; 
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canals, bridges, and 
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harbours were constructed, new towns built, 
the Pontine Marshes partially drained, and 
S© magnificent ‘ Fonim Trajani ’ erected. 
Traian’s mildness and moderation were 
nroWbial, though he persecuted Christianity 
subversive of the state. See works by 
Francke (2nd ed. 1840), Dieraner (1868), 

De la Berge (1877), and chaps. 8-12 of B. W. 
Henderson’s Five Roman Emperors (1927). 
rPAPASSL Pietro. See Metastasio. 

TBAUBE, trow'be. (1) Ludmg (1818-76), 
German pathologist, brother of (2), born at 
Ratibox, became professor at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelrn Institute (1853) and at the university 
(1872), both at Berlin. He pioneered the 
study of experimental pathology in Germany. 

(2) Moritz (1826-94), German chemist, 
brother of (1), born at Ratibor, at Breslau 
made artificial semipcrmeable membranes 
and so made possible the determination of 
osmotic pressures. 

IRaVeRS, (!) Ben (1886- ), English 

dramatist and novelist, born at Hendon, 
educated at Charterhouse, served in the 
R.A.F. in both world wars and was awarded 
the Air Force Cross (1920). A master of 
light farce, he wrote to suit the highly 
individual comic talents of Ralph Lynn, 
Robertson Hare and Tom Walls in such 
pieces as A Cuckoo in the Nest (1925), 
Rookery Nook (1926), Thark (1927), Plunder 
(1928), &c., which played in the Aldwych 
Theatre, London, for many years and many 
of which were filmed. 

(2) Morris William (1872- ), English 

chemist, born at London and educated at 
Blundells, London, and Nancy, was an 
authority on glass technology. Professor 
at Bristol (1904-37), he was technical con¬ 
sultant to the Ministry of Supply (1940-45). 

He discovered, with Ramsay, the inert gases 
krypton, xenon and neon (1894-1908), and 
investigated the phenomena of low tem¬ 
peratures. He wrote The Discovery of the 
Rare Gases (1928) and a Life of Sir William 
Ramsay (1956). 

TREDGOLD, Thomas (1788-1829), English 
engineer and cabinet-maker, born at Brandon 
(Burham), became a carpenter and studied 
Wlding construction and science in London. 

His Elementary Principles of Carpentry 
(1820) was the first serious manual on the 
subject. He also wrote manuals on cast iron 
(1821), The Steam Engine (1827), &c. 

TREE, Sir Herbert Beerbohm (1853-1917), 
English actor-manager, half-brother of Sir 
Max Beerbohm (q.v.), born in London. 

After a commercial education in Germany, 
he took to the stage and scored his first 
success as Spalding in The Private Secretary. 

In 1887 he took over the Hayniarket theatre 
until in 1897, with the box-ofiice success of 
Trilby, he built His Majesty’s theatre, where 
he rivalled, by his mastery of stage-craft, the 
Shakespearean productions of Irving at the 
Lyceum, A great characterer actor, Svengali, 
Falstaff, Hamlet, Fagin, Shylock, Malvolio, 
Micawber were all grist to his mill. He 
scored a tremendous success when he first 
produced Shaw’s Pygmalion in 1914. See 
his Memoirs, ed. Sir Max Beerbohm (1920), 
and Life by Hesketh Pearson (1956). His 
wife Helen Maud (1864-1937), whom he 
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married in 1883, excelled in such comic rdles 
Malaprop and Lady 
iono*'® directed Wyndham’s theatre 
irom 1902 and made her last professional 

™T//hl936f ““ 

g^LLES, Samuel PrMeaux, -geVis (1813- 
1875), English biblical scholar, born of 
Quaker parentage at Falmouth, wrote a 
([ 357 ^ 72 ^^^*^’^ of Greek New Testament 

Heinrich von, trltsEke (1834- 
. historian, born at Dresden, 

Bonn, Leipzig, Tubingen and 
Heidelberg, and became a professor at 
Freiburg-im-Brnsgau (1863), Kiel (1866), 
Heidelberg (1867) and Berlin (1874). He 
succeeded Ranke in 1886 as Prussian historio- 
of the Reichstag 1871- 
^ 88 , he <hed at Berlin. His chief work 
Germany in the Nineteenth Century 
0879 94; trans. 1915—18), though written 
trom the dogmatic Prussian viewpoint, is of 
hterary and historical value, and his 
method, scope and treatment of the subject 
have been compared to that of Macaulay in 
his Fhstory of England. An ardent believer 
m a powerful Germany with a powerful 
empire, and in the necessity of war to achieve 
and maintain this, his writings had a strong 
influence before the First World War 
See his Po//V/c.y (trans. 1916); Adolf Hausrath 
Treitschke: his Life and Work tra(ns. 1914)' 
(1914)' Political Thought 

TREL^WNY, ( 1 ) Edward John (1792-1881), 
English author and adventurer, born of a 
famous Cornish family, entered the navy at 
eleven but deserted, and lived a life of des¬ 
perate enterprise in Eastern seas. In 1821 
he made the acquaintance of Shelley at Pisa, 
and helped to burn the drowned poet’s body. 
Next year he accompanied Byron to Greece, 
and remained there some time after Byron’s 
death. He travelled in America, lived a while 
in Italy, eloped about 1841 with Lady Goring, 
and spent his last years in Monmouthshire or 
Sussex. His Adventures of a Younger Son 
(1830; new ed. 1890) was based on his own 
youth; his Recollections of Shelley and Byron 
(1858) was recast in 1878. See his Letters 
(1911), and Life by H. J. Massingham (1930). 

( 2 ) Sir Jonathan, 3rd Baronet (1650-1721), 
English divine, became bishop in turn of 
Bristol (1685), Exeter (1688) and Winchester 
(1707). Though intensely loyal to the crown, 
he was one of the seven bishops tried under 
James II, and is the hero of R. S. Hawker’s 
ballad, ‘ And shall Trelawny die? ’ 

TRENCH, ( 1 ) Frederick Herbert (1865—1923), 
Irish poet, dramatist and producer, born 
at Avoncore, County Cork, educated at 
Haileybury and Keble College, Oxford, 
wrote volumes of verse, Deirdre Wed (1900) 
and New Poems (1907), <S:c,, and was artistic 
director of the Haymarket theatre (1909-11). 
Sec French study by A. Chevalley (1925). 

(2) Richard Chenevix (1807-86), Irish 
divine, philologist and poet, was born at 
Dublin. Educated at Flarrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he became curate in 
1841 to Samuel Wilberforce. During 1835- 
1846 he published six volumes of poetry 
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reissued In 1865. In 1845 he became rector 
of Itchenstoke; in 1847 Theological professor 
in King’s College, London; in 1856 dean of 
Westminster; and from 1864 to 1884 ho was 
archbishop of Dublin. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. In philology he con¬ 
trived to fascinate his readers with the ‘ fossil 
poetry and fossil history imbedded in 
language and the Qjcford English Dictionary 
was begun at his suggestion. His principal 
works are Notes on the Parables (1841), Notes 
on the Miracles (1846), 7'he Study of Words 
(1851), Lessons in Proverbs (1853), New 
Testament Synonyms (1854), Life and Genius 
of Calderdii (1856), Select Glossary of English 
Words (1859), Studies on the Gospels (1867), 
&c. See his Letters and Memorials (1888). 

TRENCHARD, Hugh IVIoutiiguc, 1st Viscount 
Trenchard (1873-1956), British service chief. 
Marshal of the R.A.F., entered the Forces in 
1893, serving on theN.W. Frontier, in South 
Africa, and with the West African Frontier 
Force, His early interest in aviation led to 
his appointment as assistant commandant. 
Central Flying School (1913-14), and to his 
posting as the first general olllcer com¬ 
manding the R.F.C. in the field. Chief of the 
Air Stair between 1919 and 1929, his subse¬ 
quent work as commissioner of the metro¬ 
politan police did nothing to obscure his 
fame as the ‘ Father of the R.A.F. though 
he carried out a number of far-reaching 
reforms, including the establishment of the 
Police College at Hendon. He was raised 
to the peerage in 1930 and awarded the O.M. 
in 1951. 

TRENCK, (1) Franz, Baron, or Freiherr von 
der (1711-49), Austrian adventurer, was born 
at Reggio in Calabria, where his father was an 
Austrian general. At sixteen he entered the 
army, but soon had to leave it, as likewise 
the service of Russia. In the Austrian war of 
succession he raised (1741) at his own cost a 
body of Pandours, who were even more 
distinguished for cruelty than for daring. 
On September 7, 1742, he attacked and 
destroyed Cham, in the Palatinate, and in 
1745 he offered to capture Frederick the 
Great, and did secure the king’s tent and 
much booty. He was suspected, however, of 
treachery, and imprisoned, escaped, but was 
recaptured, and condemned to lifelong 
imprisonment on the Spielberg at Brunn, 
where he poisoned himself. Sec his Auto¬ 
biography (1748; new ed. 1807), and Life 
by J. O. Tcichman (1927). 

(2) Friedrich, Baron (1726-94), German 
adventurer, a cousin of (1), born at Konigs- 
berg, the son of a Prussian major-general, 
in 1742 entered the array, and two years 
afterwards attempted an intrigue with the 
Princess Arnalie.^ The discovery of a corres¬ 
pondence with his Austrian cousin led to his 
imprisonment at Glatz, whence in 1746 he 
escaped to take service with Russia and 
Austria. Having returned to Prussia on 
family business, he was imprisoned at Magde- 
burg by Frederick the Great (1754), and on 
his attempting to escape was heavily ironed. 
He was released in 1763, and settled at Aix- 
la-Chapelle as a wine merchant. Having 
ventured to Paris in 1791, he was guillotined 
by Robespierre as a political agent. See his 
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autobiography (1787), abridged by 

TRENT. See Boot. 

TREVELYAN, -vW'-, (1) Sir CharW 
1st Bart. (1807-86), English S 

Either of (4), cdic^ed at 
md Hadoybury, became a 
Bongai civii service, assistant-secreterv^n It* 
Treasury (1840-59). governor of Mad^! 

fioancc-ministeragffl 

1865), when ho carried out ereS 
reforms and a pubiic works programme b 
had married Hannah Moore 
’“4. He was created a 
m4 and wrote on Indian education 0 838 ® 

3rd Bart. (igiO- 

1958), English politician, son of m Zi 
brother of (3) and (5),’was educatldl 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambrid® 
entered Parliament m 1899 and in ifi 
becimio Liberal parliamentary secretary tn 
the Board of Education. He resigned in 1914 
disapproving of war with Germany. Fr m 
1922 he sat as a Labour M.P. and becam” 
®°4rd of Education (1924 
'^“siened when his School 
Attendance Bill was rejected. He was lord 
hciilcnant of Northumberland (1930-49) 

_ (3) George Macaulay (1876- ), EnW 

historian, son of (4), born at Stratford-on- 
Avon, was educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he was elected 
Master (1940-51). He served in the First 
World War and was regius professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge (1927-40) 
He is probably best known for his English 
Social History (1944), in which his con¬ 
siderable literary gifts find full expression; it 
is a companion volume to his History of 
England (1926). Other works include studies 
of Garibaldi (1907, 1909, 1911), Lives of 
John Bright (1913) and his father, G. 0. 
Trevelyan (1932), British History in the 
Nineteenth Century (1922), &c., and several 
volumes of lectures and essays, including an 
autobiography (1949). He was awarded the 
O.M. in 1930 and elected F.R.S. in 1950. 
See study by Plumb (1951). 

(4) Sir George Otto, 2iid Bart. (1838-1928), 
English statesman, son of (1) and father of 
(2), (3) and (5), born at Rothley Temple, 
Leicestershire, and educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He entered 
parliament in 1865 as a Liberal and became 
a lord of the Admiralty (1868-70), parliamen¬ 
tary secretary to the same (1880-82), chief¬ 
secretary for Ireland (1882-84) and a secre¬ 
tary for Scotland (1886, 1892-95). Rewrote 
a number of historical works, among them a 
Life of his uncle, Macaulay (18 76-1908), a 
Life of Fox (1880), and the American Revolu¬ 
tion (1909), See, He was awarded the O.M. 
in 1911. Sec Life by his son (3) (1932). 

(5) Robert Calverley (1872-1951), English 
poet and playwright, son of (4), educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
wrote volumes of verse. Mallow and Asphokl 
(1898), The Bride of Dionysus (1912) set to 
music by Tovey (q.v.), <&c., translations from 
Leopardi and Windfalls (1944) a collection 
of essays. 

TREVES, Sir Frederick, treevz (1853-1923). 
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English surgeon, bom at Dorchester, was 
educated in London, became professor at the 
Royal College of Surgeons. He was a 
founder of the British Red Cross Society and 
made improvements in operations for 

aDpendlcItis. 

XREVERANUS, -rah'-, (1) Gottfried ReinhoM 
( 1776 - 1837 ), German biologist and anatomist 
brother of (2), born at Bremen, wrote an 
important work on biology (1802-22) and 
made histological and anatomical studies of 
vertebrates. 

(2) Ludolf Christian (1779-1864), German 
naturalist, brother of (1), was born at Bremen 
and was professor at Bremen, Rostock, 
Breslau and Bonn. He is known for his 
discovery of intercellular spaces. 

TREVTSA. See John of Trevisa. 
TRE'VdTHICK, Richard (1771-1833), English 
engineer and inventor, born at Illogan, 
Redruth, became a mining engineer at 
Penzance, and in 1796-1801 invented a 
steam-carriage, which ran between Camborne 
and Tuckingmill at from four to nine miles 
an hour, and which in 1803 was run from 
Leather Lane to Paddington by Oxford 
Street. He was in Peru and Costa Rica 
1816-27, where his engines were introduced 
into the silver-mines. The development of 
the high-pressure engine was largely due to 
him. See Life by his son (1872), study by 
Dickinson and Titlcy (1934). 

TREVOR, Sir John {c. 1637-1717), English 
politician, was in 1685 elected Speaker, and 
made master of the Rolls. Though a minion 
of Judge Jeffreys, lie was again Speaker 
(1690-95). For accepting a bribe as first 
commissioner of the court of Chancery, he 
was expelled from parliament In 1695; he 
still, however, retained the mastership of the 
Rolls. 

TRIBONIANUS (d. c. a.d. 544), Roman 
jurist, born, probably, in Pamphylia, held 
various offices under the Emperor Justinian, 
and is famous through his labours on 
Justinian’s Code and the Pandects. 
TRICOUPIS, Spyridon, tri-koo'pees (1788- 
1873), Greek statesman and writer, born at 
Missolonghi, was private secretary to Lord 
Guilford in the Ionian Isles, studied in Rome, 
Paris and London, and joined the patriots 
on the outbreak of the war of independence 
(1821). He was thrice envoy-extraordinary 
to London, was minister of foreign ahairs and 
of public instruction (1843), vice-president of 
the Senate (1844-49), and envoy-extraordinary 
to Paris (1850). His Speeches appeared in 
1836; his History of the Greek devolution 
in 1853-57. His son, Charilaos (1832-96), 
was foreign minister (1866) and premier 
repeatedly in 1875-95. 

TRILLING, Lionel (1905- ), American 
author and critic, was educated at Columbia 
University, where he was professor of English 
from 1948. He wrote literary studies on 
Matthew Arnold (1939), Forster (1948), The 
Liberal Imagination (1950), The Opposing Self 
U955) and A Gathering of Fugitives (1957). 
TOTVET, or Trevet, Nicholas (fl. 1300), an 
English Dominican friar, who wrote Annales 
1136-*1307^ covering the period 

TROCHU, Louis Jules, tro-shii (1815-96), 
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French soldier, born at Palais (Morbihan), 
Lamoriciere, and 
Algeria in the Crimea became 
distinguished himself 
t As general of division 

npnS at Solfenno (1859), and after the 
peace entered the ministry of war. But the 
unpalatable truths contained in his Varmee 

against him. 

in 18 70 he received a command at Toulouse, 
on yvugust 17 was made governor of Paris 
and under the republic became chief of the 
national defence. Regarded as over¬ 
cautious and timid, he probably saw but 
too weh the hopelessness of his task. He 
resigned the governorship in January 1871 
but remained president of the national 
Works by him in his 
own defence are Pour la viriU et vour la 

Pur/J^(H74) ^ et le Siege de 

TROLLOPE, (I) Anthony (1815-82), English 
novelist, was born in London. His Auto- 
biography tells the story of family misfortunes 
tiirough the mismanagement of the father 
but relieved by the mother’s industry as a 
novelist. Anthony endured all the misery of 
being transferred from Harrow to Winchester 
and back to Harrow and finally sharing his 
larnily s exile in Belgium for a time. We may 
divide his career thereafter into two periods— 
admission to the Post Office 
(1834) which entailed service in Ireland, to 
the publication of The Warden, the first of 
the Barsetshire scries, in 1855; and thence- 
loward as the immensely successful novelist 
and clubman who still retains his enthusiasm 
tor his olncial work. His devotion to hunting 
renected in riiany of his novels. He married 
a Miss Heseltine in 1844 and was eminently 
happy in his family. His first two novels, 
me Maedermots of Ballycloran (1847) and 
The Kellys and the O'lCellys (1848), were not 
successful, though in character-drawing and 
episodes they foreshadow the great series to 
come. The simple story of Hiram’s Hospital 
in The Warden gave Trollope the chance to 
introduce three of the great characters in 
fiction—Mr Harding, who appears in all the 
Barchester series; Archdeacon Grantley, a 
study in ecclesiastical politics and the old 
Bishop who is to appear prominently in 
Barchester with his redoubtable wife 

and finish greatly in the superb duel with her 
in The Last Chronicle, though this is as 
much _ Mr Crawley’s book as it is Mrs 
Proudie’s or the bishop’s. The six novels of 
the series— The Warden, Barchester Towers, 
Framley Parsonage, Doctor Thorne, Last 
Chronicle of Barchester —include also The 
Small House at Aflington which, however, 
does not ‘ breathe Barchester air ’ but which 
introduces two characters that are to be very 
important in the political series which 
followed. The Eustace Diamonds and Can 
You Forgive Her? are usually included in this 
series, but for the general reader they are 
Phinms Finn, Phineas Redux, The Prime 
Minister and The Duke*s Children. In these 
fine novels Plantagenet Palliser, heir of the 
Duke of Omnium, and Lady Gleiicora 
emerge as Trollope’s finest creations—so he 
thought himself—and they had figured in 
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The Small Mouse though in a much meaner 
way. These political novels occupy Trol¬ 
lope’s middle period from, say, Phiueas Finn 
(1869), to The DukFs Children (1880), 
though we should perhaps dale it froin his 
meeting with Thackeray which resulted in the 
serial appearance of Framley Parsonage in 
Cornhili in 1864. Trollope employed the 
political novels to express his views on public 
questions, and he docs make us feel the 
atmosphere of Westminster and introduce 
us to the great political houses and clubs. 
But the hero of the first two, Phincas Finn 
is poor stuT and the questions broached, 
chiefly Church reform, are rather nebulous. 
It is in The Prime Minister and The JDnke's 
Children that Palliser and Lady Glcncora 
emerge as finished studies of rectitude in high 
places. Michael Sadlcir has done something 
to correct the notion that the latest novels 
arc of no account. 71ie fVay We Live Now 
(1875), Dr WartlCs School (1881), Mr 
Scarborough's Family (1883), his *■ troubled’ 
novels, show new range and new interests, 
and Ayala's Angel, published a year before 
his death, returns to the charming manner of 
the Barsetshire series with a wealth of new 
characterization. Michael Sadlcir’s Trollope: 
a Commentary (1928, revised 1945) is the 
definitive work on Trollope. See also 
Letters, cd. Brook-Booth (1951), Auto¬ 
biography (World’s Classics, 1936), and 
studies by Charles Morgan (1946), Page 
(1950) and B. C. Brown (1950); also studies 
by two novelists, Hugh Walpole (1928), 
Elizabeth Bowen (a dialogue) and B. A. 
Booth (1959). 

(2) Frances (1780-1863), ude Milton, 
English novelist, mother of (1) and (4), was 
born at Stapleton near Bristol. In 1809 
she married Thomas Anthony Trollope 
(1774-1835), a barrister and fellow of New 
College, Oxford. In 1827 he fell into dire 
financial distress, which was not relieved by 
a removal to Cincinnati. During her three 
years in the States, Mrs Trollope amassed the 
material for her Domestic Manners of the 
Americans (1832), a book much resented in 
America. Left a widow in 1835, she eventu¬ 
ally settled in Florence (1843), where she 
died. Of her novels, the most successful 
were The Vicar of Wrexhill (1837), The Widow 
Barnaby (1839), with its sequel, The Widow 
Married (1840). In all she wrote 115 volumes, 
now mostly forgotten. 

(3) Sir Henry (1756-1839), English sailor, 
in 1796 with the Glutton defeated seven 
French vessels off Helvoetsluys, and next 
year brought information to Duncan that 
led to the victory of Cainperdown. Long 
troubled by gout, he blew out his brains. 

(4) Thomas Adolphus (1810-92), English 
author, son of (2) and brother of (1), was 
educated at Winchester and Oxford. In 1841 
he settled at Florence, where his house was a 
meeting-place for many writers, English and 
foreign. In 1890 he returned to England, 
and died at Clifton. He wrote works on 
Italian subjects, including a Life of Pius FX, 
and many novels, such as Marietta and The 
Garstangs. 

TROMP, (1) Comelis (1629-91), Dutch sailor, 
the son of (2), shared the glory of de Ruyter’s 


was 

corn- 


four days’ fight (June 1 to 4 , 1666) off 
Downs, and won fame in the battleLl'^^ 
the combined English and FrSch I 
June 7 and 14, 1673. On a visit to 
1675 he was created baron 
was appointed lieutenant governor of ^ 
United Provinces (1676). 

( 2 ) Maarten Harpertszoon (I 597 .UC,. 
Dutch admiral, father of ( 1 ), born 
went to sea as a child with his fatkr ’ 
captured by an English cruiser, and t 
pched to serve two years as a cabin-bov 
1624 he was in command of a kLZ 
lieutenant admiral, he defeated a sS' 
Spanish fleet off Gravelines in 1639 ^ tIi! 
^imo year he defeated another fleet off tS 
Downs, and captured thirteen richly-lad? 
galleons. On May 19 165^2, he was worsti 
by an English fleet under Blake. In Novem 
her he again encountered Blake in the Stra! 
of Dover, this time successfully, but whetk 
Tromp actually sailed up the Channehvitha 
broom at his masthead, to denote that he 
had swept the enemy from the seas is 
uncertain. On February 18, 1653, Blake 
with Monk and Deane, defeated Tromp off 
Portland, after an obstinate three days’ 
contest. On June 2 and 3 another terrific 
battle between Tromp and Deane took place 
oir the North Foreland, the Dutch being 
defeated. In the final battle with Monk 
July 31, 1653, oft* the coast of Holland, the 
Dutch lost thirty mcn-of-war, but their 
greatest loss was Tromp, who died in the 
battle, shot through the heart. See Tromiis 
Journal of 1639, cd. C. R. Boxer (1930). 
TROTZENBORT. See Friedland. 
TROTSKY, Leon, alias of Lev Dandovich 
Brorastcin (1879-1940), Russian Jewish revolu¬ 
tionary, born in Yanovka in the Uhaine 
and educated in Odessa. At the age of 
nineteen he was arrested as a member of a 
Marxist group and was sent to Siberia. He 
escaped in 1902, joined Lenin in London, and 
in the abortive 1905 revolution became 
president of the first Soviet in St Petersburg. 
Escaping from a further exile period in 
Siberia, he became a revolutionary journalist 
among Russian dmigrds in the West. After 
the March 1917 revolution he returned to 
Russia, joined the Bolshevik party and with 
Lenin was mainly responsible for organizing 
the November Revolution. As commissar 
for foreign affairs he conducted negotiations 
with the Germans for the peace treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. In the civil war Trotsky as 
commissar for War brought the Red Army 
of 5,000,000 men into being from a nucleus 
of 7000 men. On Lenin’s death in 1924 
Trotsky’s influence began to decline. Within 
two years Stalin had ousted him from the 
Politbureau and in 1927 he was exiled to 
Central Asia, His repetition of Leniris 
warnings against Stalin, and his condemna' 
tion of Stalin’s autocratic ambitions, led to 
Trotsky’s expulsion from Russia in 1929. 
He continued to agitate and intrigue as an 
exile in several countries. In 1937, having 
been sentenced to death in his absence by a 
Soviet court, he found asylum in 
City. There he was assassinated in 1940 by 
Ramon del Rio (alias Jacques Momard). 
Ruthless, energetic, a superb orator and 
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messianic visionary Trotsky inspired as 
® Ih rnnfidence in Lenin as he awakened 
Sfstrust hi the still wilier Stalin. In his later 
feajrhe was the focus of those Communists. 
Sian and otherwise, who opposed he 
indless opportunism of Stalin He was the 
revomtionary ‘ pur sang ’—and a writer of 
nmver wit and venom. His publications 
• ffistorv of the Russian Revolution 

n 932 ) Betrayed (1937), Stalin 

qli and Diary in Exile (trans. 1959). See 
' Deltsche^; The Trophej A'-med (1954) and 

The Trophet Unarmed (\959). 

t^OTON, Constant, trwah-yo (1810-65), 
French painter of landscapes and particularly 
of animals, born at Sevres. Many of his 
raintinss are in the Louvre. Cattle in Stormy 
and Watering Cattle are in the 
Wallace Collection, Londoii. 

ratlBNEE, Nicholas (1817-88), German 
mblisher, born at Heidelberg, came to 
London in 1843, and started his business in 
1852 and developed a business connection in 
ihe United States. An oriental scholar, he 
mbUshed a series of oriental texts as well 
as works for the Early English Text Society. 
The business was merged in 1889 to become 
k'eaan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 

TRUMAN, Harry S- (1884- ), 32nd 

president of the United States, was born at 
Tamar Missouri, and was educated at 
ffindenU, Mo. After the First World 
War in which he was an artillery captain on 
the Western Front, he returned to his farm 
and later went into partnership in a men’s 
clothing store in Kansas City which failed. 
In 1922 he became judge for the Eastern 
District of Jackson County, Mo., and in 1926 
presiding judge, a post he held till 1934 when 
Missouri elected him to the U.S. Senate. He 
was re-elected in 1940 and was chairman of 
the special committee investigating defence 
which was said to have saved the U.S. more 
than 1,000,000,000 dollars. He was elected 
vice-president in 1944 and became president 
in April 1945 on the death of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He was re-elcctcd in 
November 1948 in a surprise victory over 
Thomas E. Dewey, which made nonsense of 
Dr Gallup’s forecasts. As the ‘ everyday 
American’ who became president, Truman 
astonished his earlier critics. Few presidents 
have had to take so many historically 
important decisions—dropping the first atom 
bomb on Japan; pushing through Congress 
a huge post-war loan to Britain; making a 
major change in U.S. policy towards Russia, 
signalized by the ‘Truman doctrine send¬ 
ing U.S. troops on behalf of the U.N. to 
withstand the Communist invasion of South 
Korea; dismissing General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur from all his commands in 1951. For 
seven crucial years President Truman, who 
called himself ‘ the hired man of 150,000,000 
people held the American people together 
while new alignments were taking shape. He 
did not stand for re-election in 1952 and 
retired to Independence. Later he became a 
strong critic of the Eisenhower Republican 
administration. See his autobiography (2 
vols. 1955-56), and The Man of Independence 
by Jonathan Daniels, and Mr President^ by 
William Hillman (1957). 
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TRU]VffiULL, _(l) Janies Hammoisd (1821-97)’ 
American philologist and historian, bom at 
Stonington, Conn., was an authority on the 
languages of the North American Indians, 
on which he wrote several works. 

^) John (1750—1831), American lawyer 
and poet, wrote a satire on educational 
methods, The Progress of Dullness (1772-73), 
and a revolutionary satire, McFingal (1775- 
1782), in imitation of Butler’s Kudibras. 
See Life by A. Cowie (1936). 

(3) John (1756—1843), American historical 
painter,^ son of (4), born at Lebanon, Conn., 
served in the Revolutionary War as colonel 
and deputy adjutant-general. The war 
inspired him to paint many historical pieces. 
See his Autobiography (1841). 

(4) Jonathan (1710-85), American patriot, 
father of (3), born at Lebanon, Conn., was 
judge, deputy-governor, and governor of 
Connecticut, and took a prominent part in 
the war of independence. ‘ Brother Jona¬ 
than ’, the personification of the United 
States, was once thought, but erroneously, to 
refer to him. See Life by J. Trumbull 
(1919). 

TRYON, Sir George (1832-93), English sailor, 
born at Bulwick Park, Norlhants, became an 
admiral in 1884 and coinmander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean in 1891. By his mistaken 
order during manoeuvres, his ship, the iron¬ 
clad Victoria was rammed and sunk. He and 
most of the crew perished. See Life by 
C. C. P. Fitzgerald (1897), and R. Hough’s 
Admirals in Collision (1959). 

TSAI LUN, tsl loon (? a.d.50-?), Chinese 
inventor allegedly (105) of paper from tree 
bark and rags, was a eunuch at the Han 
court. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. See Tchaikovsky. 
TSCHCJDI, choO‘dee, (1) Aegidius, or Gilg 
(1505—72), Swiss historian, was born at 
Glarus and was active on the Catholic side 
during the Reformation in the Swiss canton 
of Glarus. His Schweizerchronik (1734-36) 
was long the standard Swiss history. 

(2) Johann Jacob von (1818-89), Swiss 
naturalist, born at Glarus, investigated the 
natural history and ethnography of South 
America. He was ambassador to Brazil 
(1860) and Austria (1866-83). He wrote on 
the batrachians, Fauna Peruana (1844-46), the 
Quichua language, Peruvian antiquities. Sec. 
TSO CHTU MING (c. 6tli cent. B.c.), Chinese 
author, mentioned by Confucius in his 
Analects, wrote the Tso Chuan^ a commentary 
on the Ch'iin ClCiiiy one of the five classics. 
Modern scholars also ascribe to him the 
Xuo Yu and these two works comprise the 
most important historical sources of the 
period. The simplicity of his style served as 
a model to later writers. 

TSWETT or Tsvett, Mikhail Semenovich 
(1872-1919), Russian botanist, devised a 
percolation method of separating plant 
pigments in 1906, thus making the first 
chromatographic analysis. 

TUCKER, (1) Charlotte Marie (1821-93), 
English author, born at Barnet, under the 
pseudonym ALOE (a Lady of. England) 
wrote many stories from 1854, and died at 
Amritsar, in India, where she was a mission¬ 
ary. See Life by Agnes Giberne (1895). 
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(2) Josiah (1712-99), English economist refused to take the oath of supremacy ar.d 
and divine, became Dean of Gloucester was again deprived. See memoir by G. H 
(1758). He wrote on economics, as well as Ross-Lewin (1909). ‘ • 

on politics and religion, and anticipated some TUPFER, Martin Farqiihar (1810-89), English 
of Adam Smith’s arguments against mono- poet and inventor, born at Marylebone 
polies. studied at the Charterhouse and at Christ 

TUDOR, Owen. See Henry VII. Church, Oxford. He was called to the bar 

TU FU, doo foo (712-770), Chinese lyric poet (1835), but turned to writing. Of his works 

oftheT’ang dynasty, born in Shensi province. iorty m number, one. Proverbial Phihsophl 

TUKE, (1) Henry Scott (1858-1929), English (1838-67) brought hirn and his publisher 

painter, great-grandson of (2), studied at the considerable profit. His inventions, safety 

Slade and painted chiefly nudes against sea- horseshoes, steam vessels with the paddles 

backgrounds. Elis August Blue (1894; Tate) inside, &c., were less successful See Mv 

caused considerable controversy. T//e as Author (1886) and Life by D. Hudson 

(2) William (1732-1822), English Quaker (1949). _ 

philanthropist, founded a home for the TURA, Cosimo, too ra {c. 1430-95), Italian 
mentally sick, and contemporaneously with artist, was born at Ferrara. The leader, with 

Pinel in France pioneered new methods of Cossa (q.v.), of lhc_ Ferrarese school, he 

treatment and care of the insane. studied under Squarcione at Padua, and his 

TULASNE, Louis Rene, tii-lahn (1815-85), metallic, tortured forms and unusual colours 

and his brother Charles (1816-84), French give a strange power to his pictures, e.g. the 

mycologists, made important researches in iu the Louvre and the A./erurue inthe 

the structure and development of fungi. National Gallery, London. See study by 

SeQthQir Seleeta Fuugonun CarpologiaOyols, Ebcrhard Ruhmer (1958), and B. Nicolson, 

1861-65; Eng. trans. with introd. 1931). The Painters of Ferrara (1950). 

TULL, Jethro (1674-1741), English agricul- TURBERVILE, George (c. 1540-c. 1610), 
turist, born at Basildon in Berkshire, and English poet, and secretary to Sir Thomas 
educated at St John’s College, Oxford, Randolph, born at Whitchurch, Dorset, was 
invented a drill, introduced new farming educated at Winchester and New College, 
methods in his native county, his chief Oxford. He wrote epigrams, songs, sonnets, 
innovation being the planting of seeds in The Booke of Fa/conrie {\ 515), The Noble Art 
rows. HQy^rotc The JNorse-Hoifig JTusbaiuiry of Venerie (1576), and translated Ovid (ed. 
(1733; suppl. 1740). Boas, 1928), the Italian poets and others. 

TULLOCH, John (1823-86), Scottish Ihco- He was a pioneer in the use of blank verse, 
logian, born at Bridge of Earn, after holding TURENNE, Henri de la Tour d’Auverpe, 
charges in Forfarshire was in 1854 appointed Vicomte de (161 1-75), French soldier, the 
principal and professor of Divinity in St second son of the Duke of Bouillon and 
Mary’s College, St Andrews. He was a Elizabeth of Nassau, William the Silent’s 
founder of the Scottish liberal church party daughter, was born at Sedan, September 11. 
(1878) and wrote many religious and philo- Brought up in the Reformed faith, he learned 
sophical works and an address to young men, the art of war under his uncle, Prince Maurice, 
Beginning Life (1862). See Memoir by Mrs and in 1630 received a commission from 
Oliphant (1§88). Richelieu. During the alliance of France 

TULLY. Sec Cicero. with the Protestants in the Thirty Years’War 

TULSIDAS, tool-see dahs(1552-1623), Indian he fought with distinction, and in 1641 was 
poet, born a Brahman, possibly at Rajpur in entrusted with the supreme command. For 
Sarwariya, dedicated himself, at the instiga- the conquest of Roussillon from the Spaniards 
tion of his wife, to Rama. Inspired to write in 1642 he was in 1644 made marshal of 
as well as preach, his great Rdmdyan, Ram- France, and received the chief command on 
Charit-Mdnas (The Lake of Rama’s Deeds), the Rhine. For a time he was superseded by 
composed in the language of ordinary Condc; and his restoratiori to supreme 
people is one of the masterpieces of Hindu command was followed by his rout by the 
poetry. Venerated still, it is the Bible of the Imperialists at Marienthal (May 5, 1645). 
Hindus of northern India. He wrote But on August 3 this disgrace was avenged by 
several lesser works to the glory of Rama Concle at Nordlingen; and Turenne con- 
before retiring to Benares, where he died eluded France’s share in the war by the 
aged 91 conquest of Treves electorate and of Bavaria 

TUNSTALL, Cuthbert (1474-1559), English (with the Swedes, 1646-47), and by a success- 
divine, born at Hackforth, Yorkshire, ful campaign in Flanders. In the civil wars 
brother of Sir Brian Tunstall who fell at of the Fronde, Turenne joined the 
Flodden, became rector of Stanhope, and after being defeated at Rethel (locU) ne 
archdeacon of Chester, rector of Harrow- withdrew to Flanders. On Mazann s return 
on-the-Hill, master of the Rolls, dean of Turenne joined his party, while Conde 
Salisbury (1519), bishop of London (1522) deserted to the frondeurs. , 
and of Durham (1530). In 1516-30 he went triumphed over his former chief (1652), and 
repeatedly on embassies to the emperor forced him to retire from France; atterwaras 
(making friends with Erasmus) and to France, he subdued the disaffected cities, conquered 
He accepted the Royal Supremacy, but took much of the^ Spanish Netherjands, ana 
alarm at the sweeping reforms under Edward defeated Conde at the Dunes (1658). 

VI, and was in 1552 deprived. The accession he was created marshal-general oi rranee, 
of Mary restored him. Under his mild rule and in 1668 turned Catholic. 
not a single victim died for heresy throughout campaign in Holland was triuinpnant 
the diocese. On Elizabeth’s accession he and in 1673 beheld his ground against oom 
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fht> Tmoerialist Montecuculi and the Elector 
*/Kdenburg. In 1674 he crossed the 
Rhine mercilessly ravaged the Palatinate, 
Pushed Brandenburg at Colmar, laid waste 
Alsace and then advanced into Germany 
faain to meet Montecuculi. Here he was 
rSonnoitring at Sasbach. July 27 1675. 
^ee Turenne’s Mdmoires (new ed. 1909-14); 
Lives by Ramsay (1733), Raguenet (1738), 
niinivtithed. 1 889), T. Longueville (London 
1907) Veygand (trans. 1930); works by 
Neu4r (1869), Roy (1884), Choppin (1875- 
1888) Legrand-Girardc (1910). 

TURGENEY, Ivan Sergeyevich, toor-gyay' 
nve/’(1818-83), Russian novelist, born in the 
n'rovince of Orel. Child of landed gentry, he 
had an unsatisfactory childhood through the 
cruelty of his mother, whose great inherited 
wealth made her a petty tyrant in the home. 
After graduating from St Petersburg Univer¬ 
sity he broke away by going to study philo¬ 
sophy in Berlin and there mingled with the 
radical thinkers of the day. With Alexander 
Herzen, in particular, he became firm friends. 
He returned to Russia in 1841 to enter the 
Civil Service, but in 1843 abandoned this to 
take up literature. His mother strongly 
disapproved and his infatuation for a singer, 
Pauline Garcia (Mmc Viardot), also dis¬ 
pleased her. She stopped his allowance and 
until her death in 1850, when he came into 
his inheritance, he had to support himself by 
his pen. He began with verso. Faraaha 
(1843), shows strong Pushkin influence, but 
Turgenev early recognized prose as his 
medium and in 1847 produced Mhor and 
Khalynich, his first sketch of peasant life, 
which appeared again in Sportsman's Sketches 
(1852). This book, sympathetic studies of 
the peasantry, made his reputation, but 
earned governmental ill-favour, as it was 
interpreted as an attack on serfdom. A 
laudatory notice of Gogol, on his death in 
1852, exacerbated the ill-feeling and resulted 
in a two years’ banishment to his country 
estates. After his exile he spent much time 
in Europe, writing nostalgically of life in 
Russia. Rudkin appeared in 1856, The Nest of 
Gentlefolk in 1859, On the Eve in 1860, all 
faithful delineations of Russian liberalism, 
with its attendant weaknesses and limitations. 
In his greatest novel. Fathers and Children 
(1862), he portrayed the new generation with 


passive resignation, lyrically expressed, is his 
abiding quality. His style, graceful, accom¬ 
plished, controlled in emotion, lacks colour 
and pulsating life. But he is a balanced and 
objective commentator, sensitive, intelligent 
and unswervingly dedicated to the highest 
claims of art. His work lives for its universal 
qualities of understanding and devotion to 
aesthetic standards. See studies by E 
Yarmolinsky (1926),' 
(1943), R. Freeborn (1960), 
B-naLiterary Reminiscences andAutobiograph- 
Magarshack (1958). 

^ Saxon monk of 
Durham, where he became an archdeacon, 
and helped to found the new cathedral, was 
Bishop of St Andrews 1109-15, and confessor 
to St Margaret (q.v.) of whose XzYe he was the 
probable author. 

(2) Aline Robert Jacques, tilr-go' (1727-81), 
brciich economist and statesman, born of old 
Norman stock in Paris, May 10, was destined 
for the church, but adopted the legal pro¬ 
fession, and joined the Philosophes. Appoin¬ 
ted intcndant of Limoges in 1761, he found 
the people poor, degraded, immoral and 
superstitious. He introduced a better 
administration of imposts, and abolished 
compulsory labour on roads and bridges, 
securing the support of the central govern¬ 
ment and of the rural priests. Soon after 
the accession of Louis KVI (1774) he was 
appointed comptroller-general of Finance, 
and at once entered upon a comprehensive 
scheme of reform, reducing the expenditure 
and augmenting the public revenue without 
imposing new taxes. He sought to break 
dowm th(3 immunity from taxation enjoyed 
by the privileged classes. He established free 
trade in grain throughout the interior of 
France, and removed the fiscal barriers 
which prevented free intercourse between 
the provinces. He abolished the exclusive 
privileges of trade corporations. But these 
eft oris towards a more economical, efficient 
and_ equitable administration moved the 
privileged orders to combine for his over¬ 
throw. Louis XVI was too weak to resist 
such_ pressure, Turgot was dismissed after 
holding ofRce for twenty months, and France 
drifted rapidly into the great catastrophe of 
1789. _ The fallen minister occupied himself 
with literature and science till his death in 


its reliance on the practical and materialistic, 
its faith in science and lack of respect for 
tradition and authority, in short the Nihilists. 
But the hero, Bazarov, pleased nobody in 
Russia. The revolutionaries thought the 
portrait a libel and the reactionaries thought 
It a glorification of iconoclasm. Turgenev’s 
popularity slumped in Russia but rose 
abroad, particularly in England, where the 
book was recognized as a major contribution 
to literature. Successive novels, Smoke 
(1867) and Virgin Soil (1877), dealt respec¬ 
tively with the Slavophile-Western contro¬ 
versy (Russian intellectual life mere smoke) 
and the underground revolutionary movement. 
Then Turgenev turned again to the short- 
story, producing pieces of powerful quality 
like A Lear of the Steppes, and tales of the 
supernatural to which his increasing melan¬ 
choly of spirit irresistibly drew him. A 


Pans, March 8, 1781. His chief work. 
Reflexions sur la formation et la distribution 
des richesses (1766), was the best outcome of 
the Physiocratic school, and largely antici¬ 
pated Adam Smith. See Lives by Condorcet 
(1786), L. Say (trans. 1888), Stephens (1895) 
and F. Alengry (1942), and studies by D. 
Dakin (1939) and F. Alengry (1942). 

TURINA, Joaquin, too-ree'na (1882—1949), 
Spanish composer and pianist, born in 
Seville. His early promise was guided by the 
organist of Seville Cathedral, and at the age 
of fifteen he made his first appearance as a 
pianist. By the time he went to Madrid, in 
1902, and came under the influence of de 
Falla and the Spanish Nationalist composers, 
he had a large number of compositions, 
including his first opera, to his credit. In 
1905 he went to Paris to study at the Schola 
Cantorum, and became an important figure. 
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both as a pianist and as a composer, in French 
musical life. Returning to Madrid in 1914, 
Turina became immensely active as composer, 
pianist and critic until the Spanish Civil War, 
in which he was an ardent supporter of 
General Franco, curtailed his activities. 
When peace was restored, Turina found 
himself regarded as the leader of Spanish 
music, but he is best known for those of his 
works, which include four operas, orchestral 
and chamber works as well as piano pieces, 
that like Canto a Sevilla, the orchestral 
La Procesidn del Rocio and the string quartet 
La Oracidn del Torero combine strong local 
colour and idiom with traditional forms. 

TURLE, James (1800-82), English composer 
of church music and organist of Westminster 
Abbey for over fifty years. His son, Henry 
Frederick (1835-83), was editor of Notes and 
Queries from 1 878. 

TURNEBXJS (1512-65), the latinized surname 
of Adrien Turndbe, French classical scholar, 
born at Rouen, who attained a European 
reputation as professor of Greek and 
Philosophy in the College Royal in Paris. 

TURNER, (1) Charles (1773-1857), English 
engraver, mezzotinter after Turner, Reynolds, 
Raeburn, &c., was born at Woodstock, and 
died in London. He did the engravings for 
J. M. W. Turner’s Liber Studiornm. 

(2) Charles 'fennyson (1808-79), English 
poet, born at Somersby, an elder brother of 
Alfred Tennyson (q.v,), graduated from 
Trinity, Cambridge, in 1832, and was for 
many years vicar of Grasby, Lincolnshire. 
He took the name Turner under the will of a 
relation.^ Besides collaborating with his 
brother in Poems by Two Brothers (11^27), he 
wrote 341 sonnets (collected, with intro¬ 
ductory essay by Spedding, 1880). 

(3) Joseph Mallord William (1775-1851), 
English painter, one of the great masters of 
landscape art and of water-colour, was born 
April 23 at 26 Maiden Lane, Co vent Garden, 
London, a barber’s son. He was brought 
up by an uncle at Brentford and had some 
schooling, but throughout his life he remained 
almost illiterate. However, at fourteen he 
entered the Royal Academy and in the follow¬ 
ing year was already exhibiting, tiis early 
work was mostly adaptations of engravings. 
He also worked for architects, coloured 
prints for engravers, gave lessons and made 
sketches for sale in his father’s shop. At 
eighteen he began wandering about England 
and Wales in search of material and made 
architectural drawings in the cathedral cities. 
For three years in the mid-nineties, he joined 
forces with Thomas Girtin (q.v.), the latter 
drawing the outlines and Turner washing 
in the colour. Between them they raised the 
art of water-colour to new heights of delicacy 
and charm. Turner remarked after his 
colleague’s death, ‘ If Toni Girtin had lived, 
I should have starved ’. From 1796 he 
gradually abandoned his niche as a topo¬ 
graphical water-colourist and strongly influ¬ 
enced by Wilson and Claude took to oils in 
Millbank Moonlight (1797; Tate). In 1802 
he visited the Louvre collections, swollen 
with Kapoleon’s loot, and was greatly 
attracted by Titian and Poussin, although he 
himself struck out for romanticism in Calais 
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Pier (1803), His work led to a battle m i 
among the cnt.es More and MorS-S 
pre-occupicd with the delicate renS“', 
shifting gradations of light on 
forms as waves, shipwreks, 
tccturo and towering mountain^ 
conveying a generalized mood or fmprS? 
of a scene, sometimes accentuated S 
theatrically arbitrary choice of vividLw,^ 
Frcty Morning (1813), TAe 
Crossing the Brook (1815) embody 
trend. For one who de^d SnS 
rum thing , he found it easier to defenit 
Iitmsclf against the critics by producim J 

n R07“m i^Eravings Liben A&w. 
(1807- 9), which remamed uncompleted 

underpaid the engraved” 
in 18 9 he paid his first visit to ItalyVdal 
first his inspiration gave way to lite?an 
innuenccs although Ulysses deriding fl 
p/tcrims (1829) is generally regarded as om 
pi his masterpieces. His illustrationT 
however, l^or T. D. Whitaker’s Htom“f 
(1823), the Rivers of EniU 

(1827-38) and The Rivers of France (im) 
contain his best achievements in water¬ 
colour. His second visit to Italy (18291 
marked his last great artistic period which 
include the famous pictures of Venice Tk 
Fighting Tdnn^raire (1839) and Rain, Steam 
and Speed (1844). The above-mentiS 
pictures, unless otherwise stated, are in th 
National Gallery, London. Turner led a 
secretive private life. He never married and 
when not staying with his patron Lord 
Egremont at Petworth, he lived in London 
taverns such as the ‘ Ship and Bladebone’ 
at Limchousc Reach. He died December 19 
1851, in a temporary lodging at Chelsea under 
the assumed name of Booth. His will was 
subjected to litigation, and a relation whom 
Turner had left out benefited at the expense 
of the hostelry for impoverished artists which 
Turner had envisaged. But 300 of his 
paintings and 20,000 water-colours and 
drawings were bequeathed to the nation. 
Turner’s revolution in art foreshadowed 
impressionism and found a timely champion 
in John Ruskin, whose Modern Painters 
(Vol. I 1843) helped to turn the critical tide 
in Turner’s favour. Turner was elected R.A. 
at twenty-eight and professor of Perspective 
(1808). See biographical studies by Thom- 
bury (1862, 1897), Monkhouse (1879), 

Swinburne (1902), W. Armstrong (1903), 
A. J. Finberg (1939) and C. Clare (1951). 

(4) Sir Tomkyns Hilgrove (c. 1766-1843), 
English soldier, fought at Aboukir Bay and 
Alexandria, whence he brought to Britain 
from French custody the Rosetta stone 
(1801-02). 

(5) Walter James Redfem (1889-1946), 
Australian poet, novelist and critic, was horn 
in Melbourne and educated there and at 
Munich and Vienna. He published The Park 
Fire (1918), The Landscape of Cytherea 
(1923) and other volumes of poetry. His 
writings on music include studies of Beetho¬ 
ven, Mozart and Wagner, and novels ap 
The Man Who Ate the Popomack (1922), The 
Aesthetes (1927) and The Duchess ofPopocata^ 
petl (1939). 
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(6) William (c. 1520-68), English physician, 
hntanist and dean of Wells, bora at Morpeth, 
Mow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
travelled extensively abroad and under the 
Influence of Gesner (q.v.) introduced scientific 
botany into Britain, through his New Herball 
(1551) He named many plants, including 

goatsbeard, hawkweed, &c. 

riTPFIN, (1) or Tilpmiis (d.^ c. 794),^ 
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UVEED 


TURPIN. . 

ecclesiastic, 


French 

__ became archbishop of Reims 

(^''‘^53)“ and was the supposititious author of 
the Historia Karoli Magni et Rotholandl, 
really written after 1131 by a French monk 
of Compostela, and continued about 1220. 

(2) Dick (1705-39), English robber, born at 
Hempstead, Essex, was, successively, or 
simultaneously, butcher’s apprentice, cattle- 
lifter, smuggler, housebreaker, highwayman 
and horse-thief. He entered into partnership 
with Tom King and, going north, was hanged 
at York, April 10, 1739, for the murder of an 
Epping keeper. His ride to York belongs, 
if to any one, to ‘ Swift John Nevison who 
in 1676 is said to have robbed a sailor at 
Gadshill at 4 a.m., and to have established 
an ‘ alibi ’ by reaching York at 7.45 p.m. 
See account of his trial by T. Kylls (1739). 
TURRETIN, iur-fi, (1) Francois (1623-87), 
Swiss theologian, father of (2), was pastor 
to the Italian congregation at Geneva, and 
from 1653 professor of Theology. He took 
a principal part in originating the Helvetic 
Consensus, and wrote an Institntio Theologiae 
Elencticae (1679-85; Edinburgh 1847-48). 
See Life by E. de Bade (1880). 

(2) Jean Alphonse (1671-1737), Swiss 
theologian, son of (1), became pastor of the 
Italian congregation, in 1697 professor of 
Church History, in 1705 of Theology. He 
laboured to promote a union of the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches, and succeeded in 
abolishing the Helvetic Consensus in 1725. 
His famous Discourse concerning the Funda¬ 
mental Articles in Religion was translated in 
1720. His Cogitationes et Dissertationes 
Theologicae appeared in 1737. See Life by 
E. deBude(1880). 

TUSSAUD, Marie, ?ide Grosholtz, tii-sd (1760- 
1850), Swiss modeller in wax, born in Berne, 
was early apprenticed to her uncle. Dr 
Curtins, in Paris and inherited his w'ax 
museums after his death. After the revolu¬ 
tion, she had to attend the guillotine to take 
death masks from the severed heads. After 
a short imprisonment, she married a French 
soldier, Tussaud, but separated from him in 
1800 and came over to England with her two 
children. She toured Britain with her life-size 
portrait wax works, a gallery of heroes and 
rogues, and in 1835 set up a permanent 
exhibition in Baker Street, London, which 
was burnt down in 1925 and rc-opened in 
Marylebone Road in 1928. The exhibition 
still contains Madame Tussaud’s own handi¬ 
work, notably of Marie Antoinette, Napo¬ 
leon, Sir Walter Scott, and Burke and Hare 
in the Chamber of Horrors, the last two 
having been joined by a succession of 
notable murderers, including Christie and 
his kitchen sink. See Life by L. Cottrell 
(1951). 

TUSSER, Thomas (c. 1520-c. 1580), English 
writer on agriculture, in Fuller’s phrase 


successively a musician, schoolmaster 
.^^^sbandman, grazier, poet, 
more _ skdful in all than thriving in any 
vocation , was born at Rivenhall, Essex. 
For a tune a chorister at St Paul’s, he was 
educated atEton and Trinity Hall, Cambridge; 

as musician 

to Lord Paget he married and settled as a 
farmer at Cattawade in Suffolk, where he 
compiled his famous work, A Hundreth Good 
Pomes of Husbandrie (1557). Tottel pub- 
enlarged edition, Five 
Hundreth Pointes of Good Husbandrie, with 
^ metrical autobiography. Editions 

mi) ^ Society (1879; reprod. 

"^ytl^^h^KlH-AMEN, toot~ahnh-ch'mefi, Eevp- 
tian pharaoh of 18th dyaasty, the son-in?law 
Of Akhnaton (q.v.), becanie king at the age 
ot twelve and died at eighteen in c. 1340 bc 
His magnificent tomb at Thebes was dis¬ 
covered! m 1922 by Lord Carnarvon and 
Howard Carter. See archaeological studies 
by the latter and A. C. Mace (1923-33) 
T. E. Pcct, C. L. Woolley, &c. (1923-391 
and P. Fox (1951). 

Mark, pseud, of Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens (1835-1910), American writer, born 
at Florida, Mo. A printer first, and after¬ 
wards a Mississippi pilot, he adopted his 
pen-name from a well-known call of the man 
sounding the river in shallow places (‘ mark 
twain ’ meaning ‘ by the mark two fathoms ’). 
In 1861 he went to Nevada as secretary to his 
brother, who was in the service of the 
governor, and while there tried gold-mining 
without success. He next edited for two 
years the Virginia City Enterprise; in 1864 
he moved to San Francisco, and in 1867 he 
visited France, Italy and Palestine, gathering 
material for his Innocents Abroad (1869), 
which established his reputation as a humorist 
He was afterwards editor of a newspaper at 
Buffalo, where he married the wealthy Olivia 
Langdon. Later he moved to Hartford, 
Conn., and joined a publishing firm which 
failed, but largely recouped his losses by 
lecturing and writing. Roughing It (1872) 
IS a humorous account of his Nevada 
experiences, while The Gilded Age (1873), 
a novel which was later dramatized, takes 
the lid off the readjustment period after the 
Civil War. His two greatest masterpieces, 
Tom Sawyer (1876) and Huckleberry Finn 
(1884), drawn from his own boyhood 
experiences, are firmly established among the 
world’s classics; other favourites are A 
Tramp Abroad (1880) and A Connecticut 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur (1889). 
Mark Twain pokes fun at entrenched 
institutions and traditions, but his ‘ debunk¬ 
ing ’ is mostly without malice and his satire is 
free from bitterness, except in his later work, 
when fate had been unkind to him. Iri 
places his subject-matter is inclined to date, 
but his best work is not only classic humorous 
writing but a graphic picture of the 19th- 
century American scene. See his auto¬ 
biography (ed. Ncider, 1960), and Life by 
Paine (1912). 

TWEED, (1) John (1869-1933), Scottish 
sculptor, was born at Glasgow. Among his 
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principal works arc the Cecil Rhodes 
memorial at Bulawayo, the completion of 
Stevens’s Duke oj Wel/in^ton at St Paul’s and 
dive in Whitehall. Sec Life by his daughter 
Lendal Tweed and F. Watson (1936). 

(2) William Marcy (1823-78), American 
criminal and politician, one of the most 
notorious ‘ bosses ’ of the Tammany Society, 
was born in New York, and bred a chair- 
maker. He became an alderman 1852-53, 
sat in Congress 1853-55, and was repeatedly 
in the state Senate. In 1870 he was made 
commissioner of public W'orks for the city; 
and, as head of the ‘ Tweed Ring he 
controlled its finances. ITis gigantic frauds 
exposed in 1871, he was convicted, and, 
after escaping to Cuba and Spain (1875-76), 
died in New York jail while suits were 
pending against him for recovery of 
$6,000,000. See Life by Lynch (1927). 
TWEEDMOUTH, Edward Marjorihanks, 2inid 
Baron (1849-1909), English Liberal politician, 
who as first lord of the Admiralty, speeded 
up British naval construction to keep pace 
with rival German increases, but was 
censured for an alleged disclosure of British 
naval estimates (1908) and resigned. 
TWEEDSMUm. See Buchan. 

TWISS, Sir Travers (1809-97), English jurist, 
born in Westminster, became professor of 
International Law at King’s College, London 
(1852-55), and then of Civil Law at Oxford. 
In 1867 he became Queen’s advocate-general 
and was knighted. Ho resigned all his offices 
in 1872. In 1884 he drew up a constitution 
for the Congo Free Slate and in 1885 was 
legal adviser to the African Conference at 
Berlin. His Law of Nations (1861-63) was 
long a standard work. 

TWORT, Frederick William (1877-1950), 
English bacteriologist, born at Camberley, 
Surrey, became professor of Bacteriology in 
the University of London. I-lc studied 
Johne’s disease and methods for the culture 
of acid-fast leprosy; and in 1915 he dis¬ 
covered the bacteriophage, a virus for 
attacking certain bacteria. 

TWYSDEN, Sir Roger, Ind. Bart. (1597- 
1672), English antiquary, represented Kent 
in the Short Parliament but was imprisoned 
(1643-50) as a royalist, though, having 
refused to pay Ship-money, he was not 
persona grata with the court. He wrote the 
pioneering Historia Anglicanae tScrip tores 
Decern (1652). 

TYANA, Apollonius of. See Apollonius. 
TYARD, or TMard, Ponlus de, tyaJir (1521- 
1605), French poet, born at Bissy-sur-Fleys 
(Sadne-et-Loire), belonged to the group of 
Lyons poets who took Petrarch for their 
master. Influenced, however, by the work 
of Ronsard (q.v.), his verse bridges the gap 
between the Petrarchan style and that of the 
Pleiad poets. Volumes of poetry include 
Mr rears amoureuses (1549-55), Le Livre des 
yers lyriques (1555) and Oeuvres podtiques 
(1573). He was bishop of Chalon-sur-Sa6ne 
and wrote also theological and philosophical 
works, including Discours philosophiques 
(1587). 

TYE, Christopher (c. 1500-73), English 

musician, musical instructor to Edward VI, 
received his Mus.D. from Cambridge and 


Oxford in 1545-48. Under Elizabeth 
organist to the Chapel Royal and^Lnf® 
some notable church music. ^ 

TYCHO. See Brahe. 

TYLER, (1) John (1790-1862), tenth 
of the United States, was born 

City Co., Vi^unia, and in 1809 was admS 

to the bar. Having sat m the state leeisla nrl 
1811-16, he entered Congress. In 
was elected governor of Virginia and! 
December 1826 U.S. senator. IntheSseN 
the United States Bank he resented th 
despotic methods by which Jackson over 
threw It, supported Clay’s motion to censure 
the president, and, declining to vote for 
expunging this motion from the minutes in 
1836 resigned his scat. In 1840 he was 
elected vice-president. President Harrison 
died in 1841, a month after his inauguration 
and Tyler became president. The Whig 
majority, headed by Clay, regarded his 
election as a victory for them and for the 
project of a re-established national bank 
but the president’s firmness destroyed the 
project. The Ashburton Treaty and the 
annexation of Texas in 1845 marked his 
administration. Adhering to the Confederate 
cause, he was a member of the Confederate 
congress until his death, January 18, 1862. 
See Life by O. P. Chitwood (1939). 

(2) Wat (d. 1381), English leader of the 
peasant revolt of 1381. According to the 
most probable account, the commons of Kent 
after taking Rochester Castle, chose Wat 
Tyler of Maidstone as their captain. Under 
him they moved to Canterbury, Blackheath 
and London. At the Smithfield conference 
with Richard 11 (q.v.) blows were exchanged; 
William Walworth, mayor of London, 
wounded Wat, and finding he had been 
removed to St Bartholomew’s Hospital, had 
him dragged out and beheaded (June 15). 

TYILOR, Sir Edward Burnet (1832-1917), 
English anthropologist, born at Camberwell, 
travelled with Henry Christy to Mexico. 
Keeper of the University Museum, Oxford, 
and reader in anthropology, he was first 
professor (1895-1909) of Anthropology. He 
was knighted in 1912. His chief works are 
Primitive Culture (1871) and Anthropology 
(1881). See Life by R. R. Marett (1936). 

TYNAN, Katherine (1861-1931), Irish poet 
and novelist, born at Clondalkin, County 
Dublin, friend of Parnell, the Meynells and 
the Rosettis and a leading author of the 
Celtic literary revival. She married in 1893 
H. A. Hinkson, and wrote volumes of tender, 
gentle verse, over a hundred novels and five 
autobiographical works, the last of which was 
Memories (1924). See also Yeats’ Letters 
to her, ed. McHugh (1955). 

TYNDALE, Tindale, or Plutchins, William 
(d. 1536), English translator of the Bible, 
born probably at Slymbridge in Gloucester¬ 
shire, seems to have been the William 
Hychins of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, who 
graduated B.A. in 1512, M.A. in 1515. 
After a spell at Cambridge he became chap¬ 
lain and tutor in a household at Little 
Sodbury in Gloucestershire. His sympathy 
with the New Learning aroused suspicion, 
and in 1523 he went up to London. 
already a competent Greek scholar. In 1524 
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he went to Hamburg, to Wittenberg, where 
he visited Luther, and in 1525 to Cologne, 
where he began with Quentel in 1525 the 
printing of his English New Testament. 
This had not proceeded beyond the gospels 
of Matthew and Mark when the intrigues of 
Cochlaeus forced Tyndale to flee to Worms, 
where Peter Schoeffer printed for him 3000 
New Testaments in small octavo. The 
translation owed much to Luther and 
Erasmus, much to his own scholarship and 
literary skill. Tunstall and Warham de¬ 
nounced the book; hundreds of copies were 
burned; but it made its way. In 1527 he 
the protection of 
in 1529 he was 
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chloral. See 


removed to Marburg to 
Philip the Magnanimous; ... .— 
shipwrecked on the way to Hamburg, wdicre 
he met Coverdale; in 1531 he went to 
Antwerp. There probably (ostensibly at 
Marburg) was published his Pentateuch 
(1530-31 ; reprinted 1885), where the 
marginal glosses, almost all original, contain 
violent attacks on the pope and the bishops. 
Here he leans heavily on Luther. In 1531 
appeared his version of Jonah, with a 
prologue (facsimile, 1863). An unauthorized 
revision of Tyndale’s New Testament was 
made at Antwerp in August 1534, and in 
November Tyndale himself issued there a 
revised version. One copy of this work was 
struck off on vellum for presentation to Anne 
Boleyn, under whose favour apparently was 
printed in 1536 by T. God fray a reprint of 
Tyndale’s revised New Testament—the first 
volume of Holy Scripture printed in England. 
Tyndale revised his Testament in 1535, this 
time without the marginal notes. The 
emissaries of Henry VIH had often tried to 
get hold of him, when in 1535 he was seized 
at Antwerp through the treachery of Henry 
Philips, a Roman Catholic zealot imprisoned 
in the Castle of Vilvordc, tried (1536), and 
on October 6 was first strangled, then burned. 
His chief original works were A Parable of the 
Wicked Mammon (1528); Obedience of a 
Christian Man, his most elaborate book 
(1528); and Fractyse of Prelates (1530), a 
pungent polemic. His were published, 

with those of Frith and Barnes, in 1573. See 
Lives by Deniaus (revised cd. by Richard 
Lovett, 1886), J. F. Mozley (1937), and 
studies by Bone and Grcensladc (1938) and 
W. E. Campbell (1949). 

TYNDALL, John (1820-“93), Irish physicist, 
born at Leighlin-Bridgc, County Carlow, 
and largely self-educated, he was employed 
on the ordnance survey and as a railway 
engineer, before studying physics in England 
and in Germany under Bunsen. Elected 
F.R.S. in 3852, he became professor at the 
Royal Institution in 1854. In 1856 ho and 
T. H. Huxley (q.y.) visited the Alps and 
<?/«c/e/w of the Alps 
(I860), when he made the first ascent of the 
weisshorn. In 1859 he began his researches 
on heat radiation, followed by the acoustic 
properties of the atmosphere and the blue 
colour of the sky, which he suggested was 
due to the scattering of light by small 
particles of water. Elis presidential address 
to the British Association in 1874 in Belfast 
was denounced as materialistic. He was a 
prolific writer on scientific subjects. He died 


T rrrT; T—poisoning witn c 
Lite oy Eve and Crea',v 

IrelaS"®*’ 

dyfni of lord-lieutenant 

Auffhlm^ apoplexy soon after the Battle of 
Aiigiiiin. He was created earl (i685J and 
made malar duke (1689) by ,hrd?posed 

TyK. SeeO-NEttL(2). 

TYRRELL, George (1861-1909), Irish theo- 

‘ • A , ^ -^^SLut in 1880. His 

expulsion from the 
tion excommunica- 

hon. His works include Christianity at the 

Immortality 

Lettth (1920)."' (1912) and 

(fl. c. 685-668 b.c.), 
^ probably born in Sparta! 

war-songs inspired the Spartans 
second Messenian War. See 

I YRWHiT 1, Thomas, n>'// (1730-86), English 
classical commentator, born in London, was 
educated at .Eton and Queen’s College! 
Oxford, and in 1762 became clerk of the 
Commons, resigning in 1768. He 
published Jin edition of the Canterbury Tales 
(x. yols. 1775) and commentaries on classical 
Aristotle’s Poetics (1794). 
1JSON, Edward (165I-I70S). English physi- 
Tji7’ ^°r” y Bristol, studied at Magdalen 
Hail, Oxford, and set up practice in London, 
lectured in anatomy and was a physician to 
Bridewell and Bethlehem Hospitals. His 
papers on comparative anatomy, on the 
porpoise which he classified as both fish and 
mammal on the respiratory and genital 
organs of the rattlesnake and with William 
Lowper on the female and male oppossum, 
as well as his work on the classification of 
the male pygmy (1699) marked important 

Montagu 

(1943) ^nd F. J. Cole, History of Comparative 
Anatomy (1944). 

TYTLER, (3) Alexander Eraser (1747-3833), 
Scottish historian, son of (3), became in 3780 
professor of Universal History at Edinburgh. 
He was judge-advocate of Scotland (1790) 
of session (1802) as Lord 

Woodhouselcc. 

(2) Patrick Eraser (1791-1849), Scottish 
^Jistonan, son of (1), published a critical 
History of Scotland 1249-1603 (1828-43), 
(1859)^^^^^^^* See Life by Dean Burgon 

(3) William, of Woodliouselee (1711-92) 
Scottish historian, father of (1), an Edinburgh 
Writer to the Signet, published an exculpatory 
Inquiry into the Evidence against Mary, Queen 
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of Scots (1759; 4tli ed. 1790), and edited the 
Poetical Remains of James / of Scotland 
(1783). 

TYUCHEV, Fyodor Ivanovich (1803-73), 
Russian lyric poet, of a noble landowning 
family, spent 20 years abroad in the diplo¬ 
matic service and then worked in the censor¬ 
ship department. His first collection of 
poems appeared in 1854 and was hailed with 
enthusiasm. A metaphysical romantic, he 
reached full recognition with the advent of 
symbolism. The tragic lovc-poems of his 
later period arc outstanding in Russian 
literature. See D. S. Mirsky, History of 


Russian Literature (1927) and D 

Istonke, or Chiliades, a review of Greet 
lilerature and learning, a collerti„y , 
worthless verse) of over 600 stories aSS 
commentaries. 

TZU-HSI, tiroo-i/iee' (1S34-I908), empress 
dowager of China, became recent Sr vf 
nephew Kwang-su in 1875, and wLtrg* 
responsible for the anti-foreign asS 
which culminated in the Boxer rising of S 


u 


UBALDINI, Petruccio, oo-bal-dee'nee (c. 
1524-88), Florentine illuminator on vellum, 
came to England in 1549, and wrote an 
Italian version of Bocce’s Description of 
Scotland (1588), Lives of English and Scottish 
Ladies (1591), &c. 

UCCELLO, Paolo, oo-chei'/o (1397-1475), 
the name given to the Florentine painter, 
di Dono, who trained as a goldsmith, applied 
the principles of perspective to his paintings, 
sometimes pedantically insisting on vanishing 
points. In his best-known work, the Delude, 
his use of perspective and foreshortening 
gives a sternly realistic effect which becomes 
modified and more dccorativcly imaginative 
in later works such as the three battle 
paintings in the Uffizi, Florence, the National 
Gallery and the Louvre. See studies by J. 
Pope-Hennessey (1950) and P. D’Ancona 
(1960). 

UDALL or Uvedale, oov'dayl, (1) John 

(1560-92), English puritan divine, educated at 
Cambridge, collaborated with John Penry 
(q.v.) in producing the Martin Marprelate 
tracts, was arrested in 1590 and sentenced to 
death, but pardoned. He was author of a 
well-known Hebrew grammar (1593). 

(2) Nicholas (1504-56), English dramatist, 
born in Hampshire and educated at Win¬ 
chester and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
became {c. 1534) headmaster of Eton. He 
published a selection from Terence, Flowers 
of Latin Speaking, for his pupils, who soon 
learnt of his predilection for corporal 
punishment. His dismissal in 1541 for 
indecent offences did not affect his standing 
at the court. Edward VI appointed him 
prebendary of Windsor, and despite bis 
great enthusiasm for the reformation, he 
survived the reign of Queen Mary without 
disfavour. He translated Erasmus, selections 
from the Great Bible and Latin commentaries 
on the latter, but is chiefly remembered as the 
author of the rollicking comedy, Ralph 
Roister Doister, written c. 1553 but not 
published until 1567, which inspired by his 
favourite classical writers, Plautus and 
Terence, was to influence later English 
writers of comedies. 

UDET, Ernst, oo'det (1896-1941), German 


airman, born at Frankfurt-am-Main was a 
leading German air-ace in World War I and 
fr 9 rn 1935 worked in the German’ air 
ministry A Luftwaffe quartermaster-geaerai 
in World War II, he committed suicide by an 
air-crash having fallen foul of the Gestapo 
The authorities described his death as an 
accident while testing a new air weapon 
Zuckmayer s play, The LeviVs General is 
based on his life. ’ 

UEXK0LL, Jakob Johann von, Uks'kiil 
(1864-1944), German biologist, born at 
Gut ICeblas in Estonia in 1864, studied at 
Dorpat, and became in 1905 professor at 
Hamburg. From physiological research he 
developed a vitalistic philosophy mTheonti- 
ische Biologie (revised 1928) and other books, 
UGOLINO, Count, oo~gd4ee'nd (d. 1289)] 
Pisan partisan leader, member of the great 
Ghibcllinc house of Gherardesca, with 
Giovanni Visconti, head of the Guelphic 
party, laid a plot to secure arbitrary power. 
The plot was discovered, and they were 
banished; but Ugoliiio, allying himself with 
the Florentines and Lucchese, forced the 
Pisans in 1276 to restore to him his territories. 
During the war with the Genoese, in the battle 
at Malora (1284), Ugolino, by treacherously 
abandoning the Pisans, occasioned the 
annihilation of their fleet, with a loss of 
11,000 prisoners; but when Florentines and 
other enemies of the republic gathered 
together to destroy it, the Pisans had no 
resource but to throw themselves into his 
arms. Ugolino now gave free scope to his 
despotic nature, persecuting and banishing 
all who were obnoxious to him, till at length 
a conspiracy was formed against him. 
Dragged from his palace, July 1, 1288, he was 
starved to death in the tower of Gualandi, 
with his two sons and two grandsons. His 
fate is treated by Dante {Inferno, xxxiii). 
UHLAND, Johann Ludwig, oo'lant (1787- 
1862), German lyric poet, the leader of the 
‘ Swabian School was born at Tubingen, 
where he studied law. He published poems 
from an early age and gradually added to his 
Gedichte (1815), which contain such popular 
songs as ‘ Der gnte Kamerad He also 
wrote a number of admirable literary essays, 
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fiber Walther von der Vogelweide (1822), 
fiber den Mythus von Thor (1836), &c. He 
was a Liberal deputy for Tubingen at the 
assemblies of Wiirttemberg (1819) and 
Frankfurt (1848). See Lives by his widow 
(1874) and H. Schneider (1920). 

ULANOVA, Galina, oo-lahn'o-fa (1910- ), 

Russian ballerina, studied at the Maryinski 
Theatre School, and made her debut in Les 
Sylphides at the Kirov Theatre in Leningrad 
in 1928. She became the leading ballerina of 
the Soviet Union and was four times a Stalin 


UNRUH 


prizewinner. She visited London in 1956 
with the Bolshoi Ballet,^ when she gave a 
memorable performance in Giselle, She has 
appeared in several films made by the Moscow 
State Ballet Company and in 1957 was 
awarded the Lenin prize. See study by 
Beresovsky, trans. S. Garry and J. Lawson 
(1952). 

ULBRICHT, Walter, ooTbriYAU (1893- ), 

East German Communist politician, born in 
Leipzig. In 1928, after some years in Russia, 
he became Communist deputy for Potsdam, 
but returned to Russia on Hitlcr'’s advent in 
1933. Of the years between 1933 and 1945 
spent in Moscow, little is known but much is 
hinted at of the far from scrupulous means 
by which he attained hisposition as Germany’s 
leading communist. As Marshal Zhukov’s 
political adviser he came back to Germany 
in 1945, and by 1950 had become deputy 
premier of the German Democratic Republic. 
The same year he, ‘ the German Lenin *, was 
made secretary-general of the Party, and was 
largely responsible for the ‘ sovictization ’ of 
East Germany. 

ULFILAS, or Wullila, ooVfec-las {c. 311- 
c. 381), Gothic translator of the Bible, was 
born among the Goths north of the Danube. 
Consecrated a missionary bishop to his 
fellow-countrymen by Eusebius of Nicomedia 
in 341, after seven years’ labour he was forced 
to migrate with his converts across the 
Danube. For over thirty years ho laboured 
in Lower Moesia, visited Constantinople in 
360 in the interest of the Arian party, and 
again in 381, only to die a few days after his 
arrival. See Lives by Waitz (1840), Bessel 
(1860) and Balg (N.Y. 1891). 

ULIANOY. See Lenin. 

ULLOA, Antonio de, ool-yd'a (1716-95), 
Spanish statesman and mathematidan, born 
at Seville, twice visited America, and in 1746, 
having been brought a prisoner to England, 
was elected F.R.S. 

ULPIANUS, Domltius (c. a.d. 170-228), 
Roman jurist, born at Tyre, held judicial 
offices under Septimius Severus and Caracalla, 
and, on the accession of Alexander Severus 
(222), became his principal adviser and 
praefectus pmetorio. He was murdered by 
his own soldiery. He was a voluminous 
writer. In Justinian’s Digest there arc 2462 
excerpts from Ulpian; the originals are 
almost wholly lost. See Abdy and Walker, 
The Commentaries of Gains and the Rules of 
Ulpian (3rd ed. 1885), 

ULtlGH-BEG, oo'Ioog- (f[. c. 1430), grandson 
of Tamerlane, succeeded in 1447 to the 
throne. He was a successful warrior, but 
was defeated and slain (1449) by his rebellious 
son. He founded the observatory at Samar- 


^ad, and was himself a diligent observer 
His astronomical works were written in 
Arabic, translated into Persian and nartlv 
Greaves (1650) and Hyde 

LILVANOV, See Lenin 
™BErtO. SeeHuMB*ERT. 

Miguel de oo-na-moo'no (1864- 
afsl hfn S philosopher and author, born 
oP parentage, was professor 

Salamanca from 1892. He wrote 
mystic plulosophy, historical studies brilliant 
austere poetV 
Among his most important works are Vida 
^1^05), his novd 
iV/coto (1914), Del sentimiento trdeico de la 
(1913) and a volume of religious poetry 
fotn hi (1520). From 1924 to 

/s?anfi^ ^ republican to the 

IS and of Fuerteventura, reinstated at 

fn l founding of the republic 

rebel and an individu- 
alist though with the deepest faith in and 
mtcrcs.t of his country at heart, he Ls soSn 
at yaiidnce with the Socialist regime The 
him was a nationalist struggle 
t^^ounced foreign interference. See 
study by Barea( 1952). 

UNBSET, SIgrid, oon'set (1882-1949) Nor- 
wegian novelist, born in Kalundborg 
Denmark. She was the daughter of a noted 
Ingvald Undset, 
jroni she inherited much of her interest 

Norway. His death 
in 1893 compelled her to leave school and 
enter an office, where her experiences and 
ncr concern tor the problem of young middle- 
class women were the basis of her earlv 

Between 

1920 and 1922 she produced her masterpiece 
An sun Lavra nsda Her, a 14th-century trilogy 
which gives a graphic and authentic picture 
of the period, followed by the series Olav 
Audiimsdn (four vols. 1925-27). She became 
a Roman Catholic in 1924, a circumstance 
tliat nifluenccd her subsequent work. Most 
ot tins had contemporary settings. She was 
Nobel prize for literature in 
I study by H. A. Larsen, and Life 

by Winsnes, trans. Foole (1958). 
UNDERHILL, Evelyn (1875-1941), English 
poetess and mystic, was born in Wolver¬ 
hampton, educated at King’s College 
London, married in 1907 Herbert Stuart 
Moore, a barrister, and became in 1921 
lecturer on the Philosophy of Religion at 
Manchester College, Oxford. A friend and 
disciple of Hiigcl (q.v.), she found her way 
intellectually from agnosticism to Christi¬ 
anity, wrote numerous books on mysticism- 
including The Life of the Spirit (1922), 
volumes of verse and four novels. See Life 
by M. Cropper (1958). 

UNGARETTI, Giuseppe, oong-gar-ret' ti 
(1888- ), Italian poet, born at Alexandria, 

became professor of Italian Literature in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. He is the author of 
‘ hermetic ’ poems characterized by their 
symbolism, compressed imagery and modern 
verse structure. 

UNRIJH, Fritz von, oon'roo (1885- ), 

German playwright and novelist, born at 
Coblenz, emerged from the First World War, 
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in which he had served as a cavalry officer, Jacques Pantaldon, the son of a cobbler nf 
An ardent pacifist, the ideal of a new human- Troyes, was bishop of Verdun and patriardi 
ity underlies all his expressionist works, par- of Jerusalem. He instituted the feast nf 
ticularly the novel Opfergang (1916), the Corpus Christi (1246). 
two parts of an unfinished dramatic triology, Urban V (1310-70), pope from 1362 bom 
Ein Geschlecht (1916) and Platz (1920). He Guillaume de Grimoard at Grisac France 
left Germany in 1932 and eventually settled He was Abbot of St Victor at Marseilles was 
in the United States, where he wrote The End elected at Avignon, but set out for Rome in 
is not Yet (1947) and The Saint (1950). 1367, only to return a few months before hk 

U NU, oo-noo (1907- ), Burmese politician death, 
and writer, born at Wakema, studied at Hrban VI (1318-89), pope from 1378, born 
Rangoon, became a schoolmaster although Bartolommeo Prignani at Naples (1318) 
his real ambition was to be a dramatist- He became archbishop of Bari. The French 
joined the Thakin Party and founded the cardinals set up against him the Bishop of 
Red Dragon Book Society. Imprisoned by Cambray as Clement VII, who took up his 
the British (1940), he was released by the residence at Avignon. 

Japanese and served in Ba Maw’s puppet Urban VIII (1568-1644), pope from 1623 
administration but retained the confidence horn MalTco Barbcrini, in Florence, supported 
of the anti-Japanese resistance. In 1946 he Richelieu’s policy against Austria and Spain 
was elected president of the Burmese Con- proceeded against Galileo, canonized Loyola 
stitiient Assembly. After the assassination and Philip Neri, and wrote sacred poetry, 
of the cabinet in July 1947, U Nu became the He established his own family among the 
first prime minister of the now independent aristocracy of Rome. 

Burmese Republic. Splits in his own party, URE, Andrew, yoor (1778-1857), Scottish 
the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, chemist, born at Glasgow, studied at the 
Vv^ere followed by liis resignation (1956), university, became professor of Chemistry 
re-election (1957), defeat at the polls by and Natural Philosophy in Andersoa’s 
General Ne Win, who set up a military College, astronomer in the city observatory, 
government (1958), and victory of his right- and in 1834 analytical chemist to the Board 
wing faction and his return to the premiership of Customs in London. F.R.S. in 1822, he 
(February 1960). See autobiographical intro- produced a Dictionary of Chemistry 
duction to his novel, Man, the Wolf of Man. and wrote Philosophy of Manufactures 
UNVERDORBEN, Otto, oon-fer-dor'hen (1835), &c. 

(1806-73), German chemist, born at Dahmc, UREY, Harold Clayton (1893- ), American 

prepared aniline by the distillation of indigo chemist, born at Walkerton, Indiana, educa- 
(1826). ted at Montana, California, and Copenhagen, 

UNWIN, (1) Mary. See Cowper, William. became professor of Chemistry at Column 
(2) Sir Stanley (1884- ), English (1934) and at Chicago (1945-52). He was 

publisher, chairman of the firm of George director of war research, Atomic Bomb 
Allan and Unwin, founded in 1914, studied Project, Columbia (1940-45). In 1932 he 
the book-trade in Germany. An inter- isolated heavy water and discovered the 
national figure ill publishing, he was president heavy hydrogen isotope, deuterium, which 
of ^ the Publishers’ Association of Great was of great importance in the development 
Britain (1933-35) and president of the of nuclear fission. He also investigated 
International Publishers’ Association (1936- entropy of gases, absorption spectra and 
1938) and (1946-54). His books include isotopes. He was awarded the Nobel prize 
The Truth about Publishing (1926), Publishing in 1934 and the Davy medal of the Royal 
in Peace and War (1944) and the auto- Society (1940), of which he was elected 
biographical The Truth about a Publisher foreign member (1947). 

(I960). URFE, Honord d’, iir-fay (1568-1625), French 

URBAIN, Georges, ur-bl (1872-1938), French writer, born at Marseilles, fought in the 
chemist, born in Paris, became professor of religious wars of France and later settled in 
Inorganic Chemistry at the Sorbonne (1908), Savoy. He was the author of the pastoral 
discovered the rare earth lutecia (1907), the romance, (1610-27), which is regarded 

law of optimum phosphorence of binary as the first French novel. He was killed at 
systems, and showed that several elements Villefranche-sur-mer during the war between 
which were hitherto considered pure were in Savoy and Genoa. 

fact mixtures. URQUHART, ar'kert, (1) David (1805-77), 

URBAN, the name of eight popes; the most Scottish diplomatist, born in Cromarty, 
noteworthy are: served in the Greek navy during the Greek 

Urban I, bishop of Rome (222-230), said War of Independence and received his first 
to have been a martyr. diplomatic appointment in 1831, when he 

UrbanII (1042-99), pope from 1088, born at went to Constantinople with Sir Stratford 
Chatillon-sur-_Marne,France,became cardinal- Canning. His anti-Russian policy caused his 
bishop of Ostia, was elected pope during the recall from Turkey in 1837 and he became 
schismatical pontificate of Guibert, styled member of parliament for Stafford from 1847 
Clement III. He laid Henry IV of Germany to 1852, A strong opponent of Palmerston’s 
under the ban and drove him out of Italy, policy, he believed Turkey was capable of 
triumphed by the same means over Philip I dealing with Russia without European inter- 
of France, and aroused the crusading spirit vention. He founded the Free Press, after- 
by his eloquence at Piacenza and the Council wards called the Diplomatic Review, in which 
of Clermont (1095). these views were expressed. He retired m 

Urban IV (d. 1264), pope from 1261, born 1864. Among his many writings were The 
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Pillars of Bercules (1850), in which he sug¬ 
gested the introduction of Turkish baths into 
Britain, and The Lebanon (1860). 

(2) Sir Thomas (c. 1611-60), Scottish 

author, born in Cromarty, studied at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and travelled in France, 
Spain and Italy. On his return he took up 
arms against the Covenanting party in the 
north but was worsted and forced to flee to 
England. Becoming attached to the court, 
he was knighted in 1641. The same year he 
published his Epigrams Divine and Moral. 
On succeeding his father he went abroad. 
At Cromarty, though much troubled by his 
creditors, he produced his Trissotetras; or a 
most exquisite Table for resolving Triangles, 
&c. (1645). In 1649 his library was seized 
and sold. He again took up arms in the royal 
cause, and was present at Worcester, where 
he lost most of his MSS. At London, 
through Cromwell’s influence, he was 
allowed considerable liberty, and in 1652 
published The Pedigree and The Jewel. The 
first was an exact account of the Urquhart 
family, in which they are traced back to 
Adam; the second is chiefly a panegyric on 
the Scots nation. In 1653 he issued his 
Introduction to the Universal Language and 
the first two books of that English classic, 
his brilliant translation of Rabelais (q.v.). 
The third was not issued till after his death, 
which is said to have occurred abroad, in a 
fit of mirth on hearing of the Restoration. 
His learning was vast, his scholarship 
defective. Crazy with conceit, he yet evinces 
a tme appreciation of all that is noble, and 
has many passages of great power. Sec his 
Works in the Maitland Club scries (1834); 
Willcock’s Sir Thomas Urquhart (1899); 
Whibley’s Introduction to the Rabelais 
(‘Tudor Trans.’ 1900); and study by H. 
Brown (1933). 

UkSULA, St, a legendary saint and martyr, 
especially honoured at Cologne, where she 
is said to have been slain with her 11,000 
virgins by a horde of Huns on her journey 
home from a pilgrimage to Rome. She 
became the patron saint of many educational 
institutes, particularly the teaching order of 
the Ursulines. Her feast day is October 21. 
USHER, or Ussher, James (1581-1656), 
Irish divine, was born in Dublin, son of a 
gentleman of good estate; his uncle, Henry- 
Usher (r. 1550-1631), being his predecessor 
as archbishop of Armagh. He was a scholar 
(1594) and fellow (1599-1605) of Trinity 
College, Dublin. About 1603 he became 
chancellor of St Patrick’s, in 1607 professor 
of Divinity, in 1620 bishop of Meath, in 1623 
pnvy-councillor for Ireland, and in 1625 
archbishop of Armagh. He left Ireland for 
England in 1640, continued to live in England, 
declined to sit in the Westminster Assembly, 
and for about eight years was preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn. He was constant in his loyalty 


^ the throne, yet was treated with favour by 
Cromwell and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. He was distinguished not only by 
his charity and 
sweetness of temper. He was Calvinistic in 
theology and moderate in his ideas of church 
government. Of his numerous writings, the 
greatest is the Annales Veteris et Novi 
(1650-54), which gave us the long- 
accepted chronology of Scripture, the Crea¬ 
tion being fixed at 4004 b.c. Amongst his 
other works, the De Graeca Septuaginta 
{flt^rpretum Versione Syntagma (1655) was 
the first attempt at a real examination of the 
His complete writings were 
Elrington and Todd (17 vols. 
1841-64). See the Life prefixed thereto by 
and W. Ball Wright’s The 
Ussher Memoirs (1889). 

USPENSKI, lyanoYich, oo-spyen'skee 

(c. 1840-1902), Russian author of novels of 
peasant life, such as Power of the Soil (1882), 
notable for their realism as opposed to 
thc_ prevalent romantic conception of the 
^ricultural worker. He died insane. See 
(1927) Literature 

Alexander, yoo'stin-of 
(192I- ), English actor and dramatist, born 
in London. The son of White Russian 
parents, Ustinov first appeared on the stage 
in 1938, and had established himself as an 
accomplished artist both in reviews and 
legitimate drama by 1942, when four years’ 
army service interrupted his career. His 
subsequent work for films as actor, writer 
and producer,^ and in broadcasting as a 
satirical comedian, has enhanced his reputa¬ 
tion. A prolific playwright, his works—most 
successful amongst which are The Love of 
Jour Colonels (1951) and Romanoff and Juliet 
(1956)—are marked by a serious approach 
to human problems often presented with an 
acute sense of comedy and a mastery of 
unconventional stagecraft. 

UTRILLO, Maurice, oo-treelo (1883-1955), 
French painter, born in Montmartre, Paris, 
the son of the painter Suzanne Valadon 
(q.v.), was adopted by the Spanish writer 
Miguel Utrillo. He began to paint at 
Montmagny in 1902, but it was the streets 
of Paris, particularly old Montmartre, and 
village scepes which were to provide him with 
niost of his subjects. Despite acute alcohol¬ 
ism, and consequent sojourns in various 
nursing-homes, his productivity was astonish¬ 
ing, and by 1925 he was famous. His ‘ White 
Period ’ paintings of about 1908-14 are 
much sought after, for their subtle colouring 
and sensitive feeling for atmosphere. He 
signed his work ‘ Maurice Utrillo V 
incorporating the initial of his mother’s 
family name. See studies by G. Charenson 
(1929), F. Jourdan (1948), Cr. Ribemont- 
Dessaignes (1948) and W. George (1960). 
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VACHEIX, Horace Annesley, vay'clwl (1861- 
1955), English nowlist, great-grandson of 
the first Lord Lyttelton (q.v.), born at Syden¬ 
ham, was educated at Harrow and Sandhurst 
and from 1883 until the death of his American 
wife in 1899 lived in the United States. He 
is best known for his school story about 
Harrow, The Mill (1905), and Qiiinneys (1914). 
He has also written plays, three autobio¬ 
graphical works, of which the last is his 
Methuselah memoirs (1951) and a volume of 
essays, Quests (1954). 

YACHEROT, Etienne, vash-rd (1809-97), 
French philosopher, born at Langres, was 
appointed professor of Philosophy at the 
Sorbonnein 1839, but was dismissed in 1852 
when he refused to sign the oath of allegiance 
to the Empire. His anti-clericalism and the 
publication of his book La Dchiwcratie 
caused his imprisonment in 1859. In 1871 
he was elected to the Assembly. Other 
writings include La Mdtaphysiqiie et la Science 
(1858) and La Religion (1868). 

YAIHINGER, Haos, fV- (1852-1933), Ger¬ 
man philosopher, born in Wurttemberg, 
professor at Halle (1884-1906), wrote a 
remarkable commentary to Kant’s Critique 
of Lure Reason (1881-92) and developed the 
idealist positivism of Lange in The Philosophy 
of "As If' (1911; trans. C. K. Ogden, 1924). 
See his autobiography in Philosopliie in 
Selbstdarstelliingcn^VoX. 2 (1921). 
YALADON, Suzanne, va-la-do (1869-1938), 
French painter, the mother of "Utrillo, 
became an artist’s model after an accident 
ended her career as an acrobat, modelling for 
Renoir and others. ’With the encouragement 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, Degas and Cezanne, 
she took up painting herself and excelled in 
her realistic treatment of nudes, portraits 
and figure studies, her work having some 
affinity with that of Degas. Two of her 
flower pieces are in the Luxembourg. See 
Life by J. Storm (1959). 

VALBERT, G. See Cherbuliez. 

VALDES, vahTdays, (1) Armando Palacio 
(1853-1938), Spanish novelist, born at 
Entralgo in Asturias. Some of his novels 
were translated as The Marquis cf Penalba, 
Maximum, Sister Saint Sulpice, Froth and 
The Grandee, 

(2) Juan de (1500-41), Spanish religious 
reformer, became an object of suspicion to the 
Inquisition, and settled in Naples. But he 
sought the regeneration of the Church from 
within, and never inclined to Lutheranism. 
Among his works are Spiritual Milk, The 
Christian Alphabet and Commentaries, some 
of them translated into English (1865-83). 
See monographs by Stern (1869) and Carrasco 
(1880), and Life by Wiffen prefixed to his 
translation of Valdes’ CX Considerations 
(1865). 

VALDIVIA, Pedro de, vahLdee'vya (c. 1510- 
1559), Spanish soldier, born near La Serena, 
Estremadura, went to Venezuela (c. 1534) and 
then to Peru, where he became Pizarro’s 


(q.v.) lieutenant. He won renown at 
Salinas (1538), and was in real command S 
the expedition to Chile. He founded Santiago 
(1541) and other cities. In 1559, attempting 
with a small force, to relieve Tucapel which 
was besieged by the Araucanians, he wai 
captured and killed by the Indians Se 
study by R. B. Cunninghame Graham il92ffl 
VALENTINIAN, the name of three S 
Emperors: 

Valeiitinian T (321-375), born at Cibalis in 
Pan noma, rose rapidly in rank under 
Constantius and Julian, and on the death of 
Jovian was chosen as his successor (3641 
He resigned the East to his brother Valens 
and himself governed the West with watchful 
care down to his death. 

Vaientinian II, his second son (372-392) 
received from his cider brother, Gratianu! 
(q.v.), the provinces of Italy, Illyricum and 
Africa. During his minority the Empress 
Justinu administered the government; about 
tlircc years after her death Valentinian was 
murdered, probably by Arbogastes, com* 
mandcr-in-chief of his army. 

Valentinian 111 (c. 419-455), grand-nephew 
ofll, Ihcson of Constantius HI, was given the 
western empire by Theodosius II, emperor of 
the East, in 425. A weak and contemptible 
prince, he never really ruled during his thirty 
years* reign; his mother, Placidia, governed 
till her death (450), and then the eunuch, 
Heraclius. Valentinian’s treatment of Boni- 
facius made him throw himself into the arms 
of the Vandal, Gcnscric (q.v.), and thus lost 
Africa to the empire. He stabbed Aetius 
(c|.v.) to death (454), but next year was 
himself slain by Maximus, whose wife he had 
ravished. 

VALENTINO, Rudolph, -tee'- (1895-1926), 
Italian-born American film actor, bora 
Rudolph Alphonso GiigUelmi di Valentino 
d’Antongucila at Castellaneta, studied agri¬ 
culture but emigrated to the United States 
and first appeared on the stage as a dancer. 
In 1919 he made his screen dibut as Julio in 
The Four FJorsemen of the Apocalypse, and 
his subsequent performances in The Sheikh 
(1921), Blood and Sand (1922), The Youns 
Rajah (1922), Monsieur Beaucaire (1924), 
The Eagle (1925) and The Son of the Sheikh 
(1926) established him as the leading ‘ screen- 
lover ’ of the ’twenties. He died suddenly 
at the height of his adoration in New York 
and his funeral resembled that of a popular 
ruler. Besides good looks and athletic 
bearing he had considerable dramatic gifts. 
He wrote Daydreams (1923), a book of 
poems. See Lives by his second wife, N. 
Rambova (1927), and S. G. Ullman (1927). 
VALERA, (1). See De Valera. 

(2) Don Juan, yah-lay'ra (1824-1905), 
Spanish novelist and critic, born atCabram 
Cdrdoba, held diplomatic posts iii jEurope 
and U.S.A., and was a deputy, painister of 
commerce, minister of public instruction, 
councillor of state, senator, and member of 
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the Spanish Academy. His literary studies 
nS64) and essays (1882) brought him reputa¬ 
tion* but his fame depends on his romances. 
Fepita Jimdnez (1874; trans. 1891), 
siones del Doctor Faust in o (1876), El 
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don* but his fame depends on his romances 
Fepita Jimdnez (1874; trans. 1891), Las ilu- 
siones del Doctor Faustino (1876), El comen- 
dador Mendoza (1877; trans. 1893), Dona 
Xtf2(1878; trans. 1892) and La biiena fama 
ri895). 

VALERIANUS, Publius Licinius (c. 193-260), 
was proclaimed Roman emperor by the 
legions in Rhaetia after the murder of Callus 
(253), and assumed as colleague his eldest 
son, Gallienus. Throughout his reign trouble 
hovered on every frontier of the empire; 
and marching against the Persians, he was 
completely defeated at Edessa (260). He 
was seized by King Sapor, and, imprisoned 
until his death, suffered every Oriental 
cruelty. 

VALERIUS FLACCUS. Sec Fuaccus. 
VALERIUS MAXIMUS (fi. a.d. 14-30), 
Roman historian, wrote c. a.d. 29 historical 
anecdotes, biased in favour of the emperor 
Tiberius. 

V^ERX, Paul Ambroise, va-lay~ree (1871- 
1945), French poet and writer, born at Cette, 
settled in Paris in 1892 and after publishing 
some remarkable Mallarmecsquc verse, he 
relapsed into a twenty years’ silence, taken 
up with mathematics and philosophical 
speculations. He emerged in 1917 with a new 
poetic outlook and technique in La Jeinie 
Pargiie (1917), a poem full of difficult 
symbolism, because of the dualism it en¬ 
veloped—emotion against reason, life against 
death, being against doing, consciousness 
against the world of facts and things. This 
was followed by a remarkable collection, 
Charmes (1922), containing Le Cimetic^re 
marin, recalling in treatment and metre 
Gray’s Elegy, DEbaiiche d^iin serpent, Au 
platane, See., remarkable for the poetic 
shorthand, the compression and conciseness 
of his imagery and ideas. His prose works 
comprise Soirde avec M. Teste (1895), in 
which intelligence personified by M. Teste 
watches itself at work, records its ‘ inner ’ 
experience and several aesthetic studies, as 
the dialogue Eupallnos (1924), In which 
architecture and music are compared, and 
Vdme et la danse (1924). A late, short play, 

Le Solitaire, foreshadows Samuel Beckett. 
See studies by A. R. Chisholm (1938), Sewell 
(1952), Suckling (1954), H. Mondor (Paris 
1957), and introduction by T. S. Eliot to 
Vol VII of the Collected Works, trans. by 
D. Folliot (1959). ^ 

VALETTE, Jean Parisot de la (1494-1568), 
French knight of St John, nobly born at 
Toulouse, became Grand Master in 1557. 
His exploits against the Turks culminated in 
his successful defence of Malta, from May 18 
till September 8, 1565. He founded the city 
of Valetta. 

VALLA, Laiirentius (c. 1405-57), Italian 
humanist, born at Rome, taught the classics 
at Payia, Milan and Naples, incurred many 
enmities, but in 1535 found a protector at 
Naples in Alfonso V. Ho was expelled from 
Rome for attacking the temporal power in 
ms De Dona done Constant ini MagnL was 
the Inquisition in Naples, but 
in 1448 was again m Romo as apostolic 


^uraminai. Among his works are four 

finrpros°e"i??l®rf ('902-07), written in 
n ie prose in the form of novels, a granhic 

° history La giierra coHhta 

‘.“a " srs 

czvss'<s'3r“ 

Valli^re. 

Antonio, val-Iees^nyay'ree 
ModlnV kI’ naturalist, bdrn at 

Ridn? professor of Medicine at 

important studies of the 
systems of insects, and wrote 
treatises on the ostrich (1712) and the 
chameleon (1715). The water-weed ValHsneria 

VALLOTTON, Felix, va-Id-td (1865-1927) 
Swiss painter, born at Lausanne, studied the 
graphic arts in Paris and excelled in the 
woodcut, but later took to painting. At first 
a member of the ‘ Nabis the symbolist 
movement he later pioneemd an mreme 
expressionist realism, inspired by his wood- 
vTT^m<? ^T!;^"sferred to his oil painting. 
VALOIS, Ninette de, val-wah, stage-name of 
British ballerina, 
born 111 Ireland. She studied under Enrico 
Cccchetti, and first appeared, in 1914, in the 
pantomime at the Lyceum Theatre; she 
^bsequcntly appeared with the Beecham 
Opera Company and at Covent Garden. 

^^^‘f'opean tour with Diaghilev (1923- 
J 9^) she partnered Anton Dolin in England, 
and became director of Ballet at the Abbey 
she founded the 
Sadler s Wells Ballet School and became 
artistic director of the company. In 1935 she 
married^ Dr A. B. Connell. She organized 
the National Ballet school of Turkey (1947) 
and was created D.B.E. in 1951. She wrote 
Invitation to the Ballet (1937) and her auto¬ 
biography, Come Dance with Me (1957). Her 
choreographic works include The Eakds 
Checkmate and Don Quixote, 

^ AMBERY, Arniinius, vam'bay-ree (1832- 
pi3), Hungarian traveller and philologist, 
bom at Duna-Szerdahely, Hungary, at 
twelve was apprenticed to a ladies* dress¬ 
maker, but afterwards took to teaching, and 
struggled to support himself. A desire for 
Eastern travel led him to Constantinople, 
where he taught French in the house of a 
minister, and in 1858 issued a Gcrman- 
Turkish dictionary. Having travelled in 
1862-64 in the disguise of a dervish through 
the deserts of the Oxiis to Khiva and Samar¬ 
kand, he wrote Travels and Adventures in 
Central Asia (1864). In his writings and 
lectures YAncib^ry supported the claim that 
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Britain’s rule in the East was most beneficent, president, but by a popular majoritv nf u 
Professor of Oriental Languages in Budapest than 25,000, largely owing to his 
till 1905, lie published works on the Eastern to the ‘ slightest interference’ with slave 
Turkish and Tatar languages, the ethno- His four years of office were darkened 
graphy of the Turks, the origin of the financial panic; but he did what he could 
Magyars, and on many other oriental lighten it by forcing a measure for a treasuw 
subjects. See his autobiography (1883) and independent of private banks. Hewasstrictw 
Story of My (\904). neutral during the Canadian rebellion 

VANBRUGH, van'brcp, (1) Dame Irene (1872- 1837. In 1840 his party were overwhelmiii<»lv 

1949), English actress, sister of (3), born in defeated by the Whigs. See Lives by Wi 
Exeter, was trained by Sarah Thorne and Mackenzie (1846), E. M. Shepard (I888i 

made her first appearance at Margate as G. Bancroft (1889), D. T. Lynch (I929'i ’ 

Phoebe in As You Like It (1888). She VANCOUVER, George (c. 1758-98) "English 
married Dion Boucicault the younger, in navigator and explorer, sailed with Cook 
1901, and acted with Tree, Alexander, Hare (q.v.) on his second and third voyages and 
and Frohman, winning a rcpuLalion as an promoted Captain (1794) did survey workiii 
interpreter of Pinero and Barrie heroines- Australia, New 7.ealand and the West coastof 
She was made a Dame of the British Empire N. America, sailing round Vancouver Island 
in 1941. She shared with her sister the family 1795. Sec his Voyage (1798), and Life by 
height, dark expressive eyes, magnificent G. Godwin (1930). 

presence and tremendous charm. VANDAMME, Doniinique Joseph, -dahm 

(2) Sir John (1664-1726), English play- (1770-1830), French soldier, born at Cassel 
Wright and baroque architect, the grandson in Nord, in 1799 fought at Austerlitz, in 
of a Protestant refugee from Ghent, was 1806'-07 reduced Silesia, but was defeated and 
educated in France, commissioned into Lord taken prisoner at K.ulni in 1813. He held a 
Huntingdon’s regiment and sulTcrcd im- command during the Hundred Days, after the 
prisonment in the Bastille (1690-92). A second Restoration was exiled, but returned 
staunch Whig, he became a leading spirit in from America in 1824. See Life by Du Casse 
society life and scored a significant success by (1870). 

his first comedy, (1696), followed, VANDENBERG, Arthur Hendrick (1884- 

again with applause, by Tke Provok'd Wife 1951), United Slates Republican senator, 
(1697). The Confederacy (1705) was put on born in Grand Rapids, Michigan, studied at 
in the Haymarkel, where Congreve and the university there and was elected to the 
Vanbrugh joined hands in theatre manage- senate (1928). An isolationist before Vorld 
merit. A natural playwright of the unin- War II, he strongly supported the formation 
hibited Restoration comedy of manners of U.N.O., was delegate to the San Francisco 
period, he also achieved success as the conference and to the U.N. Assembly from 
architect of Castle Howard (1702) and in 1946. 

1705 was commissioned to design Blenheim VANDERBILT, Cornelius (1794-1877), Amer- 
Palace at Woodstock. The immense ican financier, born on Staten Island, New 
baroque structure aroused the ridicule of York, at sixteen bought a boat and ferried 
Swift and Pope, and the Duchess of Marl- passengers and goods. By forty be had 
borough disliked the plans and especially its become the owner of steamers running to 
enormous cost so much that she long refused Boston and up the Fludson; in 1849, during 
to pay Vanbrugh. He was made comptroller the gold rush, he established a route by Lake 
of royal works in 1714, was knighted and was Nicaragua to California, and during the 
Clarencieux king-of-arms (1705-25). See Crimean war a line of steamships to Havre. 
Complete Works, ed. B. Dobree and C. Webb At seventy he entered on a great career of 
(1928), and study by L. Whistler (1938). railroad financing, gradually obtaining a 

(3) Violet Augusta Mary (1867-1942), controlling interest in a large number of 
English actress, sister of (1), born in Exeter, roads. He gave $1,000,000 to found Vander- 
She first appeared in burlesque in 1886 and bilt University at Nashville. William Henrj' 
two years later played Ophelia at Margate, (1821-85), his eldest son, greatly extended the 
where she had been trained by Sarah Thorne. Vanderbilt system of railways. Cornelius 
She then joined the Kendalls for their (1843-99), left some £25,000,000. See 
American tour and on her return played Ann Croffut, The Vanderbilts (1886), and Life by 
Boleyn in Irving’s production of Henry VIII, A. D. Howden Smith (1928). 

also understudying Ellen Terry. She married VAN DER GOES, Hugo, khooj (c. 1440-82), 
Arthur Bourchier in 1894 and enhanced many Flemish painter, born probably at Ghent, 
of his successes with her elegance and ability, was dean of the painters’ guild at Ghent 
VAN—those not listed below may be found (1473-75) and died insane in a Soipes 
under their respective surnames. monastery. His large and dramatic jPor/warf 

VAN_ BUREN, Martin (1782-1862), eighth Altarpiece is in the Uffizi and the Stuart 
president of the United States, born at triptych has been ascribed to him. 
Kinderhook, N.Y., was called to the bar in VAN DE VELDE, -verdd, (1) Henri (1863- 
1803. In 1812 and 1816 he was elected to 1957), Belgian architect, born at Antwerp, 
the state senate, and in 1816-19 was state began as a painter before pioneering the 

attorney-general. In 1821 he entered the modern functional style of architecture. He 

U.S. senate as a Republican and was elected established the famous Weimar school ot 
governor of New York in 1828. He sup- Arts and Crafts (1906) from which the 

ported Jackson for the presidency, and in Bauhaus sprang. Gropius (q.v.) was his 

1829 became secretary of state. In 1832 pupil. See his Row S’///(1907) and 

he was elected vice-president, and in 1836 Nouveau (1929). 
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Elder (c. 1611-93), Dutch 
father of (3), born at Leyden, 
marine England and painted large 

"^wiiresJf^s^ea battle?in indian ink and black 
pictures o ^ James H. 

P%‘Willem, the Younger (1633-1707) the 
nf Dutch marine painters, son of (2), 
at ^Leyden, followed his father to 
born at ^ y became court painter to 
Is® i«^Tttn 1674. Smith catalogues 330 of 
?‘‘"nl?n itigs. to btother, Adriaen (1636- 
feP) was® a landscape painter. See E. 

family study (1892) and introduction 
t’^'fcltllori oM dra^ compiled by 
Tof S Robinson (195^. 

Is caff " (1885-1950) 

^^er?can critic Ind biographer brother of 
'?teun?vemiW°a^fd Ifcoftlm'b'ia whore he 

^He was also a distinguished 
llolrapher of Thomas Love Peacock (1911), 
p?i?pn^fl925) Swift (1930), Sinclair Lewis 
^933} and Benjamin Franklin He 

Lt work won the Pulitzer prize (^939) He 
Sitpd Franklin’s Letters and Papers (1947), 
and critical studies include The Aniencan 

British Literature since /t990 (192!)). lie also 
vjroteThe Ninth Wave (1926), a novel, and his 
autobiography, Three Worlds (I9'i6). His 
X Irita Bradford (1891- ), was also an 

^la^Maik Albert (1894- ), Amcricau 

poW and critic, brother oi (1), was bom at 
Hone Illinois, studied at the stale university 
and^ at Columbia, where he became pro lessor 
nf Enelish. He served in the army during the 
first World War, succeeded (I) to the editor¬ 
ship of the Nation (1924-28) and was awarded 
the Pulitzer prize (1940) for his Collected 
Poems (1939) chosen from such volumes of 
verse as Spring Thunder (1924), 

(1928), &c. Later volumes include The May- 
field Deer (1941), The Country Year 946 , 
New Poems (1948) and Spring Birth (1953). 
He collaborated with 0> 

British Literature Since 1890 (1925), edited the 
Oxford Book of American Prase^ wrote critical 
studies ofThoreaii (1916) Dpden 920), 
Shakespeare (1939) ^^nd L aw hornc (1949), 
and the novels Transients {Y)35) and Wmd/e^s 
Cabins (1940). His wife, Dorothy Graffe 
(1896- ), was also novelist and editor 

VAN DYCK, Sir Anthony, -dik (1599-1 o41), 
Flemish painter, one of the great masters or 
portraiture of the I7lh century, was bom 
March 22 at Antwerp, the son ol a cloth 
manufacturer. He studied painting nndet 
H. van Balen and Rubens, and many of his 
early paintings have been attributed to the 
latter, who greatly influenced his style. Iii 
1618 he was admitted a master of the Guild ot 
St Luke at Antwerp and in 162C) commis¬ 
sioned to paint the Lady Arundel (Pinalcothek, 
Munich), He visited England, and, records 
show that he also executed a full-length 
portrait of James I at Windsor. From 1623 
he was in Italy. At Genoa he painted a 
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number of portraits, two of which, that of the 
Lomellini family and the Knight in Black 
Armour, are in the National Gallery, Edin¬ 
burgh. In Rome, he painted religious 
subjects including an Ascension and an 
Adoration of the Magi for the pope, but in this 
field he did not rival his Italian contem¬ 
poraries. By 1628 he was back in Antw^erp, 
where he painted the Ecstasy of St Augustine 
for the monastery there, Christ Crucified 
between Thieves for the church of the Recollets 
at Mechlin, later transferred to the cathedral, 
and the portraits of Philippe Le Roy and his 
wife (Wallace, London). His fine draughts¬ 
manship is apparent in the heads he etched 
for his Iconographia (1641; British Museum). 
At The Hague he painted the Prince of 
Orange and his family. In 1632 he came to 
London, was knighted by Charles I, who 
made him a painter-in-ordinary with a 
pension of £200 to induce him to stay. Back 
in Holland on leave (1634-35), he painted 
Ferdinand of Austria (Madrid) and The 
Deposition (Antwerp). His flair for, and 
psychological accuracy in, rendering the 
character of his sitters, always with a hint of 
flattery and in the most favourable settings, 
greatly influenced the great British school of 
portraiture in the next century and imparted 
to posterity a thoroughly romantic glimpse 
of the Stuart monarchy. Among the best of 
these portraits are the large group of Charles 
I, Oucen Henrietta Maria and the two royal 
children, the equestrian portrait of the king, 
the throe aspects of the king (1637) to serve 
as a model for Bernini’s sculpture (all at 
Windsor) and the magnificent Le Roi t la 
chasse (Louvre). There is a remarkable self- 
portrait in the Uffizi, Florence, a full-length 
of Henrietta Maria (Hermitage, Stalingrad) 
and portraits of most of the notables of the 
time, including Strafford and Archbishop 
Laud. In 1639 he married Mary Ruthven, 
a granddaughter of the Earl of Cowrie. His 
scheme for decorating the banqueting hall in 
Whitehall with scenes from the history of the 
order of the Garter was turned down and he 
failed to obtain the commission, for the 
decoration of the gallery of the Louvre, which 
went to Poussin. An amorous, extravagant 
courtier, he died in his studio at Blackfriars, 
December 9, 1641, and was buried in Old 
St Paul’s. See studies by L. Cust (1900 and 
1902), on the etchings F. Newbolt (1906), 
E. Schaefler (1909), A. M. blind (1923), 
H. Knackfuss (1923), A. L. Mayer (1923) and 
O. Cliick (1931). ^ 

VAN DYKE, Henry (1852-1933), American 
clergyman and writer, born at Germanstown, 
Penn., studied theology at Princeton and 
Berlin and was a prominent pastor pf the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York (1883- 
1890). Fie was professor of English Litera¬ 
ture at Princeton (1900-23), and under 
Woodrow Wilson, American minister to the 
Netherlands (1913-16). He was awarded the 
Legion of Honour for his services as naval 
chaplain in the first World War. His writings 
include poems, essays and short stones, 
mostly on religious themes, such as the 
Christmas tale The Story of the otl^r Wise 
Man, The Ruling Passion ('901). ftoe 
Flower (1902), The Unknown Quantity (1912) 
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and Collected Poems (1911). His. brother 
Paul (1859-1933) was professor of History at 
Princeton (1898-1928). 

VANE, Sir Henry (1613-62), English states¬ 
man, was born at Hadlow, Kent. His father 
‘ Old Sir Henry ’ (1589-1654), was a bustling 
and time-serving statesman, who rose to be 
principal secretary of state, but who, having, 
with his son, been a chief agent in StralTord’s 
destruction, was deprived of his offices, and 
sided thereafter with the triumphant party. 
Passing in 1628 from Westminster to Mag¬ 
dalen Hall, Oxford, ‘ Young Sir Henry ’ 
seems there to have embraced those republi¬ 
can principles for which he afterwards 
became so famous. His travels to Vienna 
and Geneva (1631) confirmed his aversion 
to the Church of England, and in 1635 ho 
sailed for New England. He was chosen 
governor of Massachusetts; but his advocacy 
of toleration, and bias to the Antinomian 
views of Anne Hutchinson (q.v.), soon 
robbed him of his popularity, and in 1637 
he returned to England. In 1640 he entered 
parliament for Hull, was made joint treasurer 
of the navy, and was knighted (1640). When 
the civil war broke out no man was more 
conspicuous in military and theological 
politics than Vane, the close friend of Pym 
and Hampden. He relinquished the profits 
of his office (equivalent now to £30,000 per 
annum); he carried to the Upper House the 
articles of impeachment against Laud; he 
was a * great promoter of the Solemn League 
and Covenant’ (though in his heart he 
abhorred both it and presbytery, and used 
them solely to attain his ends); with Crom¬ 
well he engineered the Self-denying Ordinance 
and the New Model (1644-45); and through 
the ten years 1643-53 he was unmistakably the 
civil leader—‘ that in the state said his 
enemy Baxter, ‘ which Cromwell was in the 
field But he had no share in the execution 
of the king, and, though a close friend of 
Cromwell, he did not view with satisfaction 
the growing power of Cromwell and the 
army. On the establishment of the Common¬ 
wealth he was appointed one of the Council 
of State; but it was largely Cromwell’s dislike 
to his redistribution bill (1653) that prompted 
the dissolution of the * Rump Retiring to 
his Durham seat, Raby Castle, he wrote his 
Healing Question (1656), whose hostility to 
the protectorate brought him four months’ 
imprisonment in Carisbrookc Castle. On 
Cromwell’s death he returned to public life, 
but in the July following the Restoration was 
arrested and sent to the Tower. Thence he 
was taken to the Scilly Islands, brought back 
to be tried for high-treason, and on June 14, 
1662, beheaded upon Tower Hill. His 
youngest son was raised to the peerage by 
William III. Vane was a singular compound 
of high-minded, far-seeing statesman and 
fanatical Fifth Monarchist. See Lives by 
Sikes (1662), Upham (1835), Forster (1840), 
Willcock (1913). 

Willem, goKH (1853- 
1890), Dutch post-impressionist painter, 
born March 30 at Groot-Zundert, the son of 
a Lutheran pastor. At sixteen he became 
an assistant (1869-76) with Goupil and Co., 
the international firm, of art-dealers in their 
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shops in The Hague, London and Pari? i 
unrequilcd love-affair with an Fn.i^ 
school-mistress accentuated his infS‘r 
complex and religious passion 


an assistant master at Ramseate La ?'?' 
worth (1876) and there trained® Mwclfint 
to become a Methodist preacher. Hisfamll 
rescued hmi from despair as a bSS 
assistant at Dortrccht and provided him S 
tuition for the university entrance eynm: ^ 
don (1877-78), which he 
He became instead an evangelist for , 
religious society requiring no academi 
qualifications at the Belgian coal mini 
centre of Le Bprinage (1878-80), where, first 
as a resident, lat^ as an itinerant preacher 
he practised the Christian virtues with surh’ 
zeal, sleeping on the floor of a derelict hut 
and giving away his possessions, that h 
society became alarmed at his lack of dignitv 
the mine-owners at his support for strikers 
and the miners mocked him for his conf«’ 

he at last set 

oil for Brussels to study art, but another 
unfortunate lovc-afTair, this time with a 
cousin, threw him off balance and he eventu- 
aljy settled at The Hague, where he lived 
with his model Christien or ‘Sien’ a 
prostitute, whom he chivalrously insisted on 
marrying when he found her to be pregnant 
by another man. She appears in the drawing 
Sorrow (1882; Stedclijk, Amsterdam) and 
Slen Posing (1883; Krollcr-Miiller, Otterlo) 
but proved a worthless wife. Convalescing 
at Drcnthc from malnutrition and general 
neglect, Van Gogh became the object of love 
of another woman, whom he rejected and 
who tried to commit suicide. In his father’s 
new parish at Nuenen he painted that dark, 
haunting, domestic scene of peasant poverty,’ 
T/ie Potato Eaters (1885), his first masterpiece, 
and Boots, both in the Stedelijk, Amsterdam, 
His devoted brother, Thco, now an art 
dealer, made it possible to continue his studies 
in Paris (1886-88) under Cormon, and there 
he met Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Seurat 
and the famous art-collector Tanguy, who is 
the subject, surrounded by Japanese wood- 
cuts, of one of Van Gogh’s remarkable 
portraits (1887-88; Rodin, Paris), These 
new influences brightened his palette and on 
Lautrcc’s advice he left Paris in February 
1888 to seek the intense colours of the 
Provencal landscape at Arles, the subject of 
many of his best works. There also he 
painted Sunflowers (1888; Tate, London), 
The Bridge (1888; Cologne), The Chair and 
the Pipe (1888; Tate, London) and invited 
Gauguin to found a community of artists. 
Gauguin’s stay ended in a tragic quarrel in 
which Van Gogh in remorse for having 
threatened the other with a razor, cut off his 
own ear and was placed in an asylum at St 
R6my (1889-90). There he painted the 
grounds, the Ravine (1889; Kroller-Muller 
Hoenderlo) with increasingly frantic brush¬ 
strokes, the keeper and the physician. In 
May 1890 he went to live at Auvers-sur-Oise 
near Paris, under the supervision of a 
physician, Dr Paul Cachet (1890; N.Y.), 
himself an amateur painter and engraver. 
That year an exhaustive article appeared by 
A. Aurier which at last brought Van Gogh 
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some recognition. But on July 27, 1890, 
Van Gogh shot himself at the scene of his 
last painting, the foreboding Cornfields with 
flight of Birds (Stedelijk, Amsterdam), and 
dic'd two days later. Theo, deeply shocked 
at the news, followed his brother to the grave 
within six months. Van Gogh was one of 
the pioneers of Expressionism. He used 
colour primarily for its emotive appeal and 
profoundly influenced the Fauves and other 
experimenters of 20th-century art. See his 
Complete Letters (1958), E. du Q. Van Gogh, 
Personal Recollections (trans. 1913), Lives by 
J Meier-Graefe (trans. 1927), P. Burra 
(trans. 1934), C. Nordenfalk (1953), L. and E. 
Hanson (1955), studies by J. de Laprade 
(1953), D. Cooper (1955), F. Elgar (1958), 
and 1. Stone, Lust for Life, the popular novel 
(1935) and film (1957). 

VAN GOYEN, Jan Josephszoon (1696-1756), 
Dutch painter, was born at Leyden. He 
produced many sea and river pieces in soft 
browns and greys, and, unusually for his 
time, omitted small details and developed a 
broad atmospheric effect. Jan Steen, who 
became his son-in-law, was one of his pupils. 
His River Scene {c. 1645) is in the National 
Gallery. 

VAI^OMRIGH, Esther. See Swift. 

VAlNINI, Lucilio, van-ee'nee (1585-1619), 
Italian freethinker, born at Taurisano, 
studied the new learning and science at 
Naples and Padua, and took orders, but his 
‘Naturalist* views soon brought him into 
collision with the church. Flaving taught in 
France, Switzerland and the Low Countries, 
he had to flee in 1614 to England, where he 
was again imprisoned. Finally, at Toulouse, 
having first had his longue cut out, he v'as 
strangled and burned. From his Amphi- 
theatrum Aeternae Providentiae (1615) and 
his De Admirandis Naturae Arcanis (1616) it 
is plain that, if not an atheist, he taught 
pantheism of an extreme type. He was more 
notable for vanity and audacity than for 
learning or originality. Sec monographs by 
Fuhrmann (Leipzig 1800), Vaisse (Paris 
1871), and Palumbo (Naples 1878), and John 
Owen, Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance 
(1893). 

VANLOO, -ld% (1) Jean Baptiste (1684-1745), 
French painter, brother of (2), born at Aix 
-en-Provence of Flemish parentage, studied 
in Rome and became a fashionable portrait 
painter in Paris, being admitted a member of 
the Academy (1731) and appointed professor 
of Painting (1735). In 1737 he visited Eng¬ 
land, where he painted the actor, Colley 
Cibber, the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
Sir Robert Walpole. 

(2) Charles AndrS (1705-65), French 
painter, brother of (1), born at Nice, likewise 
studied at Rome and settled as portrait 
painter in Paris but executed also some 
sculpture. He became chief painter to 
Louis XV and member of the Academy 
(1735). His vigorous, colourful majestic 
style gave rise to a new French verb ‘ van- 
looter’. He painted Diderot, Helvdtius and 
J^ost of the celebrities of his day. 

Hendrick Willem, Ion (1882- 
1944), Dutch-born American popular histo¬ 
rian, bom m Rotterdam, emigrated to the 
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United States in 1903 as a jouraafist and 
history teacher and in 1922 nubl^ed 
best selling, illustrated Story of M^&d and 
from then onwards produced a n^ffir of 
popular histories. 

Artist and forger,^ 

of Tmn?"r‘7- waslccul^d 

^ ^ treasures to the Germans 

himself, he confessed to having 
forged the pictures, and also the famouf 
Siippei atEmmaus, ‘ discovered ’ in 1937 and 

S .His fakes were subjected to a 
detailed scientific examination, and in 1947 
their maker was sentenced to twelve months’ 

^ died a few 

weep later. He was an extremely skilful 
craftsman, and was reputed to have made 
sale of h7s fakes 
See Study by Dr P. B. Coremans (1949) 
J. Decoen’s Back to the Truth (1951) and 

Perugino. 

^(t765 Stephen, ren'seller 

U/6P-ib39), American statesman, eighth 

Albany, 

r .^ork, was a leader of the 
R in congress 

(1823-29). In the war of 1812 he held 
commarid on the northern frontier, and 
captured Queenston Heights; but the refusal 
of his mihtia to cross the Niagara enabled the 
British to recover the place, and the general 
promoted the construction 
ot the Erie and Champlain canals and 
Rensselaer Technical Institute 

A^NSITTART, -sit'-, (1) Nicholas, 1st Baron 
English statesman, son 
of Henry (1732-70), a governor of Bengal of 
®^^^^ction, became a Tory chancellor 
of the Exchequer (1812-23) and in 1823 was 
raised to the peerage. 

(^ Robert Gilbert, 1st Baron Vansittart 
of Denham (1881-1957), British diplomat, 
descended from Henry (sec (1)), educated at 
Eton, joined the diplomatic service in 1902 
and served successively in Paris, Teheran, 
Cairo and Stockholm with intervals at the 
Foreign Office. From 1920 to 1924 he was 
private secretary to Lord Curzon and in 1930 
became permanent under-secretary for 
foreign affairs. He visited Germany in 
1936, talked with Hitler and his henchmen 
and became the uncompromising opponent 
of Nazi Germany. His warnings of coming 
^tastrophe unless Britain armed to meet the 
German menace—warnings expressed with 
undiplomatic pungency—put him at variance 
m 1937 with Neville Chamberlain. On 
January 1, 1938, he was steered into a 
backwater as ‘ chief diplomatic adviser to 
the Government’. He retired in 1941, and 
was raised to the peerage. He threw himself 
into parliamentary work, authorship and 
journalism, fiercely denouncing Nazidom 
and ridiculing the ‘myth’ of the ‘two 
Germanys ’ (good and bad). After the war 
he was no less active in exposing Communist 
methods, lashing out at injustice and illumina¬ 
ting the shortcomings of statesmen. See his 
The Singing Caravan (poems, 1933); Black 
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Record (1941); Lessons of My Life (1943); 
and his autobiography. The Mist Procession 
(1958). 

VAN’T HOFF. Sec Hoff. 

VAN TIEGHEM, Philippe, tyay-gem' (1839- 
1914), French botanist and biologist, well 
known for his studies of myxomycctes, 
bacteria, &c., and a new classification of 
plants. 

VAN VEEN, Otto, vayn {c. 1556-1634), 

Dutch painter, born at Leyden, settled first 
at Brussels, later at Antwerp, where Rubens 
was his pupil. The name Van Veen is also 
sometimes given to the Haarlem painter, 
Martin van Heemskerk (1498-1574), whose 
Ecce Homo and Holv Family are at Haarlem, 
and Hampton Court Palace also has examples 
of his work. 

VANZETTI. See Sacco. 

VARDON, Harry (1870-1937), British golfer, 
born at Grouville in Jersey, first won the 
British Open Championship in 1896, a 
success which was repeated five times in 
1898, 1899, 1903, 1911 and 1914. 'Winner 
of the American championship in 1900, he 
became a professional in 1903, and other 
triumphs included the winning of the German 
Open in 1911 and the News of the World 
Tournament in 1912. Flis graceful style had 
a lasting influence and he is remembered also 
for the grip, which though not original, was 
popularized by him and is still known as the 
‘ Vardon grip He was the author of The 
Complete Golfer (1905), How to Play Golf 
(1912) and My Golfing Life (1933). 

VARESE, Edgar (1885- ), American 

composer of Italo-French parentage, born in 
Paris, studied under Roussel, D’lndy and 
Widor in Paris, and later under Busoni. 
Until the First World War, Varese was active 
in movements to bring music to the French 
people, and after two years’ service in the 
French Army, he settled in New York, where 
in 1919 he founded the New Symphony 
Orchestra to further the cause of modern 
music, and in 1921 organized the Inter¬ 
national Composers’ Guild, which has 
become the leading organ of progressive 
musicians. Varese’s work is almost entirely 
orchestral, often using unconventional per¬ 
cussion instruments, and its abstract nature 
is demonstrated by such titles as Metals 
Ionisation and Hyperprism, 

VARGAS, Getulio Dornelles (1883-1954), 
President of Brazil, born at SSo Borja in 
southern Brazil, was elected Federal deputy 
for his native province in 1923. Xn 1930 he 
seized power by revolution. From 1937, 
when he dissolved Congress and suppressed 
all political parties and trade unions, he 
governed as dictator. In 1945 he was ousted 
by popular clamour for a new and democratic 
constitution, but under this in 1950 was voted 
back to office. Four years later, believed to 
be planning a new coup d'^dtat^ he was com¬ 
pelled to resign. He then shot himself. See 
K. Loewenstein, Brazil under Vargas. 
VARLEY, a versatile English family of 
engineers and artists. Of this family: 

(1) Cornelius (1781-1873), water-colour 
painter, invented the graphic telescope, 
experimented in electricity, and exhibited at 
the Academy and Water-colour Society. 


(2) Cromwell Fleetwood (1828-83) 

of (1), was an electrical engineer £ 
invented a double-current key and r? 
used in tclegraifiiy, and helped to renew S 
transatlantic cable (1858). 

(3) John (1778-1842), a water-colourist 
brother of (1) and (4), was bomTSnw 
He was a highly successful teacher, exhihiSi 

t foundatioa memS 
Sf ,1?’° Watcr-co our Society. A friend” 
William Blake, he was also interested in 
astrology and wrote on perspective. S» 
Lilc by Bury (1946). 

(4) William Fleetwood (1785-1856), youncer 
brother of (1) and (3), was also a water, 
colourist, and wrote on Colouring (1820) 

VARNHAGEN, Francisco Adolpho de, Vis- 
count de I^orto Seguro, farn'hah-gen (1816- 
1878), Brazilian historian, born at Sao 
Joao de Ypancma, Sao Paulo, spent his 
youth in Portugal but took Brazilian nation- 
ality in 1841, afterwards holding several 
diplomatic posts. Amongst his works are a 
History of Brazil (1854-57) and monographs 
on Amerigo Vespucci. 

VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, Karl August 
en'ze (1785-1858), German writer, born at 
DiisscldoiT, in 1809 joined the Austrian army 
and was wounded at Wagram. In 1813, he 
passed over to the Russian service, and went 
to Paris as adjutant. Here he was called to 
the Prussian diplomatic service, and accom¬ 
panied Hardcnberg to the Congress of 
Vienna (1814) and to Paris, becoming next 
resident minister at Carlsruhe (till 18191 He 
had married in 1814 the Jewess Rahel 
(q.v.). He wrote Lives of Goethe (1823), 
Marsha! Keith (1844), Gen. von Mow 
(1853), &c.; Biographische Benkmaler (1824- 
1830), and Denkwiirdigkeiten (1843-59). His 
Correspondence and Diaries fill 22 vols. 
(1860-70). See Life by Misch (1926), and 
letters to him by Humboldt (1860) and 
Carlyle (1892). 

VARRO, (1) Marcus Terentius (116-27 B.c.), 
Roman scholar and author, born at Reate, 
studied at Athens, saw service under Pompey, 
and in the civil war was legate in Spain. He 
awaited the result of Pharsalia with Cicero 
and Cato at Dyrrachium, and was kindly 
treated by the conqueror, who appointed 
him librarian. Under the second triumvirate 
Antony plundered his villa, burned his books, 
and placed his name on the list of the pro¬ 
scribed, But he was soon exempted, and 
Augustus restored liis property. A man of 
upright and honourable character, he 
survived till 27 b.c. His total works amoun¬ 
ted to 620 books. Of the poems we know 
nothing but the names. But of the 150 books 
of the Saturae Menippeae, a medley of prose 
and verse, fragments (ed. Biicheler, 1882) 
remain. His prose writings embraced 
oratory, history, jurisprudence, gramiMr, 
philosophy, geography and husbandry. The 
chief were Antiquitates Rerum Humanarumei 
Bivinarum; De Lingua Latina^ of wnoK 
twenty-five books only v-x are extant (ed. 
Goetz and Schoell, Leipzig 1910); mi Return 
Riisticarum Libri Jlf almost entire (ed. Goetz, 
1912). His Disciplinarum Libri IX ^ 
encyclopaedia of the liberal arts; ms 
Imagine St or HebdomadeSt a series of vou 
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Greek and Roman biographies. His works 
are translated in the Loeb edition (1912). 

H Publius Terentius (c. 82-37 b.c.), 

Roman author, called Atacinus from his 
birth at Atax in Narbonensian Gaul, wrote 
satires and an epic on Caesar’s Gallic wars. 
His Argonautica was an adaptation of 
Apollonius Rhodius; his erotic elegies 
pleased Propertius. ^ 

V^US, Publius Quintilius (d. a.d. 9), Roman 
official, consul in 13 b.c., as governor of 
Syria, suppressed the revolt of Judaea, and in 
a.d. 9 was sent by Augustus to command in 
Germany. Utterly routed by Arminius 
(q V.), he killed himself. 

VASA. See Gustavus I. 

VASARI, Giorgio, va~zah'ree (1511-74), 
Italian art historian, born at Arezzo, studied 


mg here his invention of ricochet-batteries— 
Mannheim Mens (1691), Namur ( 1692 ), 
Ath (1697) and Breisach 
nlo f ^ entrenched camp 

near .Unnkirk (1706). After the peace of 
applied himself to 
study the faults in the government of France. 
His Dime royale (1707), in which he discussed 
the question of taxation and anticipated the 
doctrines which eighty years later overthrew 
the French monarchy, was condemned and 
prohibited. He died March 30, 1707 See 
res intimes inMites (1924), and Lives by 
Blomfield (1938). 

^^yCELAS, Claude Favre de, \dzh-Ia (1585- 

1650), French grammarian, author of 
Remarques sur la langue frangaise (1647) 
French Academy. 


under Michelangelo, and lived mostly at VAUGHAN, venwz, ( 1 ) Benjamin (1751-*!835) 
Florence and Rome. He was a greater Brhici-. i -.-A '".‘"■'i 


architect than painter; but today his fame 
rests on his Vile piii eccellenti Pittori, 
Architetti, e Sciiltori (1550; Eng. trans. by 
G. de Vere, 10 vols. 1912-15). In spite of 
inaccuracies in the earlier biographies, it 
remains a model of art criticism and bio¬ 
graphy. See Life by Carden (1910). 

VASCO DA GAMA. Sec Gama. 
VASCONCELOS, Caroline Mtchaclis De, 
vash-kdn~se'loosh (1851-1925), Portuguese 
scholar and writer, born in Berlin, studied and 
wrote on romance, philology and literature. 
An honorary professor of Hamburg Univer¬ 
sity, she lived, after her marriage, in 1876, 
in Oporto, where she did much scholarly 
research on the Portuguese language, its 
literature, and especially its folk literature. 
Most noteworthy is her edition of the late 
13th or early 14th century Cancioneiro da 
Ajuda. Other writings include Notas 
Vicentinas (1912), an edition of the poetry 
of Sa de Miranda, and essays, studies 
and correspondence with other Portuguese 
scholars. 

VATTEL, Emmerich de, fah'tel (1714-67), 
Swiss jurist, born at Couret in Neuchatel, 
entered the diplomatic service of Saxony, and 
was Saxon representative at Bern (1746-64). 
His Droits des gens (1758; trans. 1834) 
systematized the doctrines of Grotius, 
Puffendorf and Wolf. 

VAUBAN, Sebastieo le Prestre de, vd-bd 
(1633-1707), French military engineer, born 
at Saint Leger near Avallon, May 1 , enlisted 
under Cond 6 , and followed him into the 
service of Spain. Taken prisoner in 1653, he 
was persuaded by Mazarin to enter the French 
king’s service; by 1658 he was chief engineer 
under Turenne; and eight years of peace he 
devoted to works at Dunkirk and elsewhere. 
In 1667 he helped to reduce Lille; in 1672-78 
in the Netherlands he took part in seventeen 
sieges and one defence. He introduced the 
method of approach by parallels at the siege 
of Maestricht (1673) with great effect; 
notable also were his defence of Oudenarde 
and the sieges of Valenciennes and Cambrai. 
During 1678-88 he surrounded the kingdom 
with a cordon of fortresses; and he planned 
the magnificent aqueduct of Maintenon. He 
invented the socket bayonet (1687). In 1703 
he became marshal of France. He conducted 
the sieges of Philippsburg (1688)—introduc- 


Bnt^h diplomat, born in Jamaica, promoted 
unofficially the Anglo-American peace nego¬ 
tiations (1782), settled in Maine, carried out 
agricultural research and corresponded with 
the first six presidents. Parts of his library 
he left to Harvard and Bowdoin. 

( 2 ) Charles John (1816-97), English divine, 
born in Leicester, elected fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was vicar of St 
Martin’s, Leicester, 1841-44; headmaster of 

1844-59; vicar of Doncaster 1860- 
1869; master of the Temple 1869-94; and 
dean of Llandaff from 1879. An eloquent 
preacher of the Liberal evangelical school, he 
prepared in his home a large number of men 
for ordination, popularly known as 

Vaughan’s Doves ’. 

(3) Henry (1 622—95), Welsh religious poet, 

the self styled ‘ Silurist ’ as a native of South 
Wales, the land of the old Silures, was born 
at Newton-by-Usk, Llansaintfraed, Brecon¬ 
shire, twin-brother of the alchemist Thomas 
Vaughan (1622-66). He entered Jesus Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, in 1638, and in 1646 published 
Poems, with the tenth Satyre of Juvenal 
Englished. He took his M.D., and practised 
first at, then near, Brecon. The collection of 
poems entitled Olor Jscanus was published 
by his brother without authority in 1651. 
In 1650-55 lie printed his Silex Scintillans, 
pious meditations, and in 1652 The Mount of 
Olives, devotions in prose, and the Flores 
Solitndinis, also in prose. Thalia Rediviva: the 
Pastimes and Diversions of a Country Muse, 
a collection of elegies, translations, religious 
pieces, &c., was also published without 
authority (1678) by a friend. He died at his 
birthplace, April 23, 1695. Vaughan’s 

poetry is very unequal; at his best he reaches 
an exquisite fantasy of expression beyond 
the reach of George Herbert. See Life by 
F. E. Hutchinson (1947) and studies by 
E. Blunden (1927), E. Holmes (1932), R. 
Garner (1960), and H. R. Ashton, The Swan 
of Usk (1940). 

(4) Herbert (1832-1903), English Roman 
Catholic divine, born at Gloucester, was 
educated at Stonyhurst and at Rome, 
entered the priesthood in 1854, and in 1872 
was consecrated Bishop of Salford. In 1892 
he succeeded Manning as Archbishop of 
Westminster, next year was raised to the 
cardinalatc, and died June 19, 1903. He was 
founder of St Joseph’s College for foreign 
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missions at Mill Hill, Hendon Westminster 
Cathedral (1895) and proprietor of the Tablet 
and the Dublin Review. See Life by J. G. 
Snead-Cox (1910). His brother, Roger 
William Bede (1834-83), Archbishop _ of 
Sydney from 1877, wrote a Life of Aquinas 
(1871-72). Another brother, Bernard (1847- 
1922), was an eloquent preacher. 

(5) Keith (1912- ), English artist, was born 
at Sclsey Bill. He was associated with the 
younger Romantic artists influenced by 
Graham Sutherland. In 1951 he executed a 
large mural in the Festival of Britain Dome of 
Discovery, and he illustrated several books. 
His works (mainly of figures and landscape) 
are represented in the Tate Gallery, London, 
and the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

(6) Robert (1795-1868), British divine and 
historian, born in Wales, was independent 
minister at Worcester and Kensington, 
professor of History in London University 
1830-43, and president of the Independent 
College at Manchester 1843-57. He founded 
thQ British Quarterly in 1845, and edited it till 
1867. Among his books Life of WycIiJJe 
(1828), Tlistory of England under the Stuarts 
(1840) and Revolutions in History (1859-63). 

(7) William (1577-1641), English poet and 
colonizer, born in S. Wales, graduated at 
Jesus College, Oxford (1597), and bought an 
interest in Newfoundland, where he sent out 
settlers in 1617. He wrote an allegory The 
Golden Fleece (1626) and other works, in 
English and Latin. 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Ralph (1872-1958), 
English composer, was born October 12 in 
Down Ampney, Gloucestershire. His early 
aptitude for music was encouraged by his 
parents and at Charterhouse School. He 
subsequently worked under Stanford at the 
Royal College of Music, under Max Bruch 
in Berlin and under Ravel in Paris. The 
essentially English character of all Vaughan 
Williams’ music, unaffected by the European 
influence which still clung to the work of 
Stanford and Parry, makes him the first 
fundamentally national composer since the 
16th century. In touch from the start with 
the English choral tradition, his first success 
was the choral Sea Symphony (1910), set to 
words of Walt Whitman’s, in which tradi¬ 
tional choral styles were married to a 
vigorously contemporary outlook. Under 
the influence of Gustav Holst, Vaughan 
Williams became an enthusiastic leader in the 
English folk-song movement, adding this 
tradition to the number of influences—Tudor 
church music, the choral and orchestral 
styles of Parry and the refinement gained 
from Ravel’s teaching—that were assimilated 
in his own work. Of his early orchestral 
music his Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis (1909) 
for strings is noteworthy and is the work 
performed most regularly by orchestras 
outside Britain. Between the London 
Symphony (1914) and the Pastoral Symphony 
(1922), came a large number of works in all 
forms, vigorous and exploratory in style and 
including the ballad opera Hugh the Drover 
(1911-14). The ballet Job (1930) opened a 
new chapter in the composer’s career, notable 
for its obvious concern with the moral issues 
of contemporary life, and it was followed by 


seven further symphonies (with their vanVH 
interests ranging from propheev in ^ 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth, to sheer Mete t 
experimental sonorities in the PM a J3 
Ninth), the opera The Pilstim'lprn^^ 
(1948-49) and numerous choral works ^ 
wide range, exploratory vigour and innM! 
honesty of Vaughan Williams' worT 
Illustrated by his ability to provide musk 
equal excellonce for hymns, for the staS 
(as for Aristophanes’ The Wasps (190913 
for films such as 49 th Parallel and Scott if & 
Antarctic). During World War I he servfrt 

Artillery^ 

from 1905 onwards he was director of ih. 
Leith Hill Festival received an hoZ^ 
D.Miis. from Oxford in 1919 and in 1935 wal 
awarded the O.M. His artistic credo k 
contained in his books National Music ( 1934 ? 
and Beethoveifs Ninth Symphony and Other 
Papers. See studies by H. J. Foss fl950i 
F. Howes (1954) and S. Pakenham (1957) ’ 

VAUQUELIN, Louis Nicolas, v6k-li {m~ 
1829), French chemist, was born and died at 
St Andrd d’Hcbertot, rose from laboratory 
assistant to be professor of Chemistry at 
Paris (1809). In 1798 he discovered 
chromium and its compounds, later beryllium 
compounds and asparagine. 

VAUVENARGUES, Loc de Clapicrs, Marquis 
de, vov~narg (1715-47), French moralist 
born at Aix, entered the army in 1733’ 
fought at Dcttingen, but retired in impaired 
health in 1743 to settle at Paris. In 1746 he 
published, anonymously, his Introduction a 
la comiaissance de Pesprit h amain, with 
Reflexions et Maximes appended. In these 
ho singles out the love of fame, courage and 
energy as noble virtues, tempered with 
humane sympathies for one’s fellow-men. 
To scientific and social progress, he remained 
curiously indilferent. See Lives by M. Wallas 
(1928), G. Lanson (1930) and F. Vial (1938). 

VAVILOV, (1) Nikolai Ivanovich (before 
1891-c. 1942), Russian plant geneticist, 

brother of (2), was appointed to direct Soviet 
agricultural research by Lenin in 1930. He 
established 400 research institutes and built 
up a collection of 26,000 species and varieties 
of wheat- This enabled him to formulate tie 


principle of diversity, which postulates that, 
geographically, the centre of greatest diver¬ 
sity represents the origin of a plant. Vavilov’s 
international reputation was challenged by 
the politico-scientific ‘ theories ’ of Lysenko 
(q.v.), who denounced him at a Genetics 
Conference (1937) and gradually usurped 
Vavilov’s position. The latter died in 
disgrace allegedly in a Siberian concentration 
camp. He was made a foreign member of 
the Royal Society (1942). 

(2) Sergei (1891-1951), Russian physicist, 
brother of (1), was born in Moscow, studied 
physics at the University there and researched 
into luminescent materials. He was president 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences frorn 1945, 
chief editor of the Soviet Encyclopaedia and 
was twice awarded the Stalin prize. , 
VAZOV, Ivan (1850-1921), Bulgarian nation^ 
poet, born at Sopot, wrote a collection of 
poems and songs under the title SorromoJ 
Bulgaria and Under the Yoke and other 
novels. He was twice exiled from his native 
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land for bis nationalist sympathies, but 
Lcame minister of education in 1897. 
vSeN, Tborsteo (1857-1929), American 
sociologist, born at Cato, Wis., lectured in 
Economics in Chicago, Stanford, Missouri 
and New York and is best known for his 
The Theory of the Leisure Class (1899)_, The 
Theory of Business Enterprise (1904), Engineers 
and the Price System (1921), &c. See Life by 
J A. Hobson (1936). 

VECELLIO- See Titian. 

VEDDER, (1) David (1790-1854), Scottish 
poet, sailor and custom-house officer, was 
born at Deerness, Orkney, and died in 
Edinburgh. 

(2) Elibu (1836-1923), American painter, 
born at New York, studied at Paris and in 
Italy, settling in Rome. He executed 
Minerva and other murals in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, and illustrated the 
Rubayat of Omar Khayyjlm. 

VEEN. See Van Veen. 

VEGA. See Gaecilaso de la Vega. 

VEGA CARPIO, Lope F41lx de, vay'gah 
kahr'pyo i\562~\61>5)^ Spanish dramatist and 
poet, born at Madrid, November 25, lost his 
parents early; was a student and graduate 
of Alcala; served in the Portuguese campaign 
of 1580 and in the Armada; was secretary 
to the Duke of Alva, Marquis of Malpica, 
and Marquis of Sarria; had many amours, 
was twice married, and begot at least six 
children, three of them illegitimate; was 
banished from Madrid because of a quarrel, 
and lived two years at Valencia; took orders, 
became an officer of the Inquisition; and 
died August 27, 1635, a victim to hypo¬ 
chondria. He died poor, for his largo income 
horn his dramas and other sources was all but 
wholly devoted to charity and church pur¬ 
poses. The mere list of Lope’s works presents 
a picture of unparalleled mental activity. 

His first work of any length was a poem, the 
Angelica,^ written at sea in 1588, but not 
printed till 1602. The Arcadia, the story, in a 
pompous, pastoral setting, of the pre-nuptial 
vagaries of the Duke of Alva, was written 
before the duke’s marriage, July 1590, but it 
was kept back till 1598. The Dragontea, a 
shout of exultation in ten cantos over the 
death of the Dragon (Drake) appeared the 
same year, and was Lope’s first publication 
with his name. But it was as a ballad-writer 
that he first made his mark. The more 
notable of his miscellaneous works are the 
Bimos (1602); Peregrino en su Patria (1604), 
a romance; JerusaUn Conqulstada (1609), 
an epic in competition with Tasso; Pastores 
deBelin (1612), a religious pastoral; Filomena 
and Circe (1621-24), miscellanies in cmula- 
fioa of Cervantes; Corona Trdgica (1627), an 
epic on Mary Stuart; Laurel de Apolo (1630) • 

Rimas de Tomd de BurguiUos (1634), a 
collection of lighter verse, with the Gato- 
maquia, a mock-heroic. Boro tea (1632), in 
form a prose drama, is obviously the story 
of his 0 ^ early love-ad ventures. All these 
works show the hand, not of a great artist, 
but of a consummate artificer. Lope was a 
master of psy, flowing, musical, graceful 
verse; but he rarely passes the frontier lino 
mto tree poetry. Though he had written 
plays, he did not become a writer for the stage 
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public what it 

r simple; with 

a boundless invention, he could strina 
striking situations and ingenious comnlica^ 
tions one after another without stop or^stay 

stage in a bustle for three long acts all 

creative ^^agik^atfot’and 

creative power were not among his gifts- 

have seWom more 
individuality than a batch of punnets 

T divided'into the 

«^^asi-historicaI and those that 
deal with everyday life. Of the latter the 

plays . The Noche de San Juan, one of his 
plays; ihQ Maestro de Danzar, one 
of his first; and the A zero de Madrid the 
source clearly of Moliere’s Medecin malgre 
and“evr-T®‘ specimens. His peculiarides 
may bo studied with advan- 
hortelano, 
Esclava de su Galdn, 
pernio del bien hablar; and no student of 
Calderon should overlook the Alcaide de 
Zalamea, _a bold vigorous outline which was 
nllcd m in Calderon’s famous play. The 
number of Lope’s plays seems to have been 
1500, exclusive of 400 autos. Of these the 
very names of all but between 600 and 700 
have been lost, and often nothing but the 
about 440 plays 
and 40 in print or MS. See Life by 
by K. Vossler 

(1933) and M. Romera-Navarro (1935), and 
Nironology ot his works ed. Morley and 
Brucjrton (1940). 

VEGETIUS (Flavius Vegetius Renatiis), vefee' 
slnis, Latin writer, produced after a.d. 375 
the Epitome Institutionum Mei Militaris 
mainly c.xtracted from other authors, which 
during_ the Middle Ages was a supreme 
authority on warfare. 

VEIT, PMlipp, fit (1793-1877), German 
painter, was born at Berlin. His mother 
daughter of Moses Mendelssohn, had for her 
second husband Friedrich Schlegel, and Veit 
embraced the ideas of his stepfather. Like 
him he turned Catholic, and, settling at 
Rome in 1815, became conspicuous among 
the young German painters who sought to 
infuse into _ modern art the earnestness of 
mediaeval times. Flis first famous work was 
tlie Seven Years of Plenty for the Villa 
Barlholdy. In 1830 he became director of 
the Art Institute at Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Here he painted the large fresco, Christianity 
brmpng the Fine Arts to Germany. See Life 
by M. Spahn (1901). 

VEITCH, veech, (1) John (1829-94), Scottish 
author, born at Peebles, studied at Edinburgh, 
and became professor of Logic and Rhetoric 
at St Andrews (1860), and then at Glasgow 
(1864). His works include Lives of Dugald 
Stewart (1857) and Sir W. Hamilton (1869), 
Tweed and other Poems (1875), Bistory and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border (1877; new ed. 
1893), Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry 
(1887), Merlin and other Poems (1889), 
Dualism and Monism (1895) and Border 
Essays (1896). See his Life by Mary Bryce 
(1896). 

(2) William (1794-1885), Scottish classical 
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scholar, born at Spittal near Jedburgh, known as the * Rokeby Venus ’ (r 
qualified for the Scottish ministry, but 'National Gallery, London), one of ^ ’ 

devoted himself to a life of scholarship at nudes in Spanish painting. Velasnnpr 

Edinburgh, his chief work the invaluable appointed usher to the king’s Th. 

Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective (1848; (1627), superintendent of works nSii 

4th ed. 1S78). He revised Liddell and Scott’s palace chamberlain (1652) and 

Greek Lexicon^ Smith’s Latin Dictionary^ &c. knight of the Order of Santiago 

VELASQUEZ, Diego dc Silva y, vay-Ias'keth highest court award. His painting is Hic® 

(1599-1660), one of the great Spanish masters, tinguished for its unflattering realism • 

was born at Seville. He may have studied which nothing is imaginatively 

under Herrera, but in 1613 he did become or otherwise falsified, a remarkable achhvp^ 
the pupil of Francisco Pacheco, an indiircrcnt ment for a court painter. Goya carried n 
painter but considerable art-historian, whose his tradition a century later and Whistler 
daughter he married in 1618 and who in his Manet and the French ImpressionkH 

Art of Painting provides an account of the acknowledged his influence. All his above 

young Velasquez. In 1618 Velasquez set up mentioned works, unless otherwise indicatS* 
his own studio. His early works were arc in the Prado, Madrid. See studies bv 

hodegdnes, characteristically Spanish domes- J. Justi (trans. 1889), R. A. M. Stevenson 
tic genre pieces, of which 0/r/(IH95), A. dc Bcructe (trans. 19061 J 
a/?£gg(16I8; National Gallery, Edinburgh) Allende-Salazar (trans. 1925), A. L. Maver 
is a typical example. In 1622 he tried his (trans. 1936) and E. Lafuente-Ferrari (19601 
luck at court in Madrid and persuaded VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. See Pater.' 
Gdngora (Boston) the pool to sit for him. culus. 

The following year he achieved life-long VENANTtUS FORTUNATUS, Honoriiis 
court patronage with his equestrian portrait, Clementianiis (d. c. 600), Latin poet, bom at 
since lost, of Philip IV, who had all other Ceneda, Italy, became Bishop of Poitiers and 

portraits of himself withdrawn. The other wrote Pangc lingua, Vexilla regis prodeunt 

court artists accused Velasquez of being and many other hymns, 
incapable of painting anything but heads. VENDOME, Louis Joseph, Due de, yd-dom 
The king ordered a competition on an (1654-1712), French soldier, born at Paris, 

historical subject, which Velasquez won with saw his first service in the Dutch campaign 

his Expulsion of the Moriscos by Philip 111, of 1672. He next served with distinction 

now lost. In 1628 Rubens visited Madrid under Turenno in Germany and Alsace, again 

and befriended him. His advice and the in the Low Countries under Luxembourg, 
palace collection of Italian art encouraged and in Italy under Catinat; in 1695 he 
Velasquez’s visit to Italy (1629-31). His received the command of the army in 
sombre, austere, naturalistic style was Catalonia. He crowned a series of brilliant 

transformed into the lightly modelled, more successes by the capture of Barcelona (1697). 

colourful styles of Titian and Tintoretto, as is After five years of sloth and sensuality he 

apparent in his o/* K///CWZ (c. 1630) and superseded Villcroi in Italy, much to the 

Joseph's Coat (1630; Escorial, Madrid) and delight of the soldiers. He fought an 
in the new type of portrait which Velasquez undecided battle with Prince Eugene at 
improvised, of the king (c. 1634) or his Luzzara (August 15), then burst into Tirol, 

brother, or son in hunting costume with dog returning to Italy to check the united Savoy* 

and landscape. One of the most striking of ards and Austrians, On August 16, 1705,he 

his many portraits of his royal master is a fought a second indecisive battle with 

full-length {c. 1632; National Gallery, Prince Eugene at Cassano, and at Calcinato 

London). The only surviving historical he crushed the Austrians (April 19, 1706). 

painting is his baroque Surrender of Breda That summer he was recalled to supersede 

(c. 1634). There are also many portraits Villcroi in the Low Countries. The defeat at 

of the royal children, particularly Infante Oudenarde (July 11, 1708) cost him his 

Baltasar Carlos on Horseback (1635-36), the command, but in 1710 he was sent to Spain 

Infanta Margarita (1653-54, 1656, 1659; to aid Philip V- His appearance turned the 

Vienna) and the Infanta Maria Theresa tide of disaster; he brought the king back to 

(1652-53; Vienna), and of the court dwarfs Madrid, and defeated the English at Brihuega, 

(1644, 1655) and jester, nicknamed Don Juan and next day the Austrians at Yillaviciosa. 

de Austria (1652-59). In 1650 he was again After a month of gluttony beyond even his 

in Rome to obtain art-treasures for the king wont, he died at Vinaroz in Castellon de la 

and there painted the portrait of Pope Plana, June 11, 1712. 

Innoscent X (Doria, Rome) and the two VENIZELOS, Eleutlierios, vay-nyee-zay'los 
im.-g)XQ^sion\s,i{c Views from Villa MedicL On (1864-1936), Greek statesman, bom near 

his return he captured the pathetic facial Canca, Crete, studied law in Athens, led the 

expression of the new queen, the young Liberal party in the Cretan chamber of 

Maria Anne of Austria, in his best feminine deputies and took a prominent part in the 

full-length portrait (1552). But he is most Cretan rising against the Turks in 1896. 

remembered for his three late masterpieces, When Prince George became governor of 

Las Meninas, ‘Maids of Honour ’ (1656), in Crete, Venizclos first served under him as 

which the Infanta Margarita, her dwarf and minister of justice, then opposed him from 

attendants and the artist himself with easel the mountains at Therisso with guerilla 

are grouped around a canvas in a large warfare. In 1909 he was invited to Athens, 

palace room, hung with paintings. Las became prime minister (1910-15), restored 

HilanderaSf ‘ The Tapestry Weavers ’ (c. law and order but excluded the Cretan 

1657), and th® famous Venus and Cupid, deputies from the new parliament ana 
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nromoted the Balkan League, against 
Turkey (1912) and Bulgaria (1913) and so 
extended the Greek kingdom. His sym¬ 
pathies with France and Britain at the out¬ 
break of the First World War clashed with 
those of King Constantine and caused 
VenLelos to establish a provisional rival 
government at Salonika and in 1917 forced 
the king’s abdication. He secured further 
territories from Turkey at the Versailles 
Peace Conference, but his prestige began to 
wane with his failure to colonize Turkish 
Asia Minor and he was heavily defeated in 
the general elections (1920) which brought 
the Royalists and King Constantine back to 
power. He was prime minister again (1924, 
1928-32 and 1933) and regained his ascen¬ 
dancy by his public works programmes and 
treaties with Italy and Yugoslavia. His 
friend General Plastiras tried to establish 
unsuccessfully a dictatorship during the 
general elections (1933) in which the Veni- 
zelists were doing badly, but Vcnizclos 
gained public sympathy once again after an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life, in which his 
wife was wounded. In 1935 he came out of 
retirement to support another Cretan revolt 
staged by his sympathizers, but it failed and 
he fled eventually to Paris, where he died. 

See his Vindication of Greek National Policy 
(1910), Lives by C. Kerofilas (1915), E. B. 
Chester (1921) and study by W. H. C. Price 
(1917). 

VENN, (I) Henry (1725^-97), English divine, 
father of (2), born at Barnes, vicar of Hudders¬ 
field (1759), took a prominent part with Lady 
Huntingdon and Whitefieid in the Evangelical 
revival. He wrote The Compleat Duty 
(1763) and other sermons. 

(2) John (1759-1813), English divine, son 
of (1), born in Clapham, in 1792 became vicar 
there and a prominent member of the wealthy 
group of families with their distinctive 
religious and social ideals, known as the 
Clapham sect. In 1799 he founded the 
Church Missionary Society, of which his son, 
Henry (1796-1873), was secretary from 1841 
until his death. Sec Life of John by M. 
Hennell (1958). 

(3) John (1834-1923), English logician, 
developed Bode’s symbolic logic and in his 
Logic of Chance (1866) the ‘frequency’ 
theory of probability. 

VERBOECKHOVEN, Eugen JosepSi, veP 
book'ho-ven (1798-1881), Brussels animal 
painter and etcher, noted for landscapes with 
sheep. 

VERCINGETORIX. See Caesar. 

^TRI)AGUER, Moseo Jacinto, ver'TViah-ger 
(1845-1902), Catalan poet, born at Folgarolas, 
became a priest with a vast popular following. 

He wrote UAtldnticia^ and Lo Canigd, two 
epic poeins of great beauty, and on the first 
of these Manuel de Falla based his choral 
y Cants Mistichs 
(1870), also set to music, have been embodied 
Catalan church. 

Giuseppe (Fortunino Francesco), 
verdee (1813-1901), Italian composer. Of 
humble rural origin—his father kept an inn 
and grocer s store at Le Roncole near Busseto 
~mu^ of his early musical education came 
irom Provesi, organist of Busseto cathedral. 


VERB 

wls*senT‘t« admirers of his talent, he 

was sent to Milan, but was reieetpH hv 

at La al cembalo 

^nibition of succeeding Provesi as 
St. but was givin "S by 
the Philharmpmc Society. Three years late? 
he married the daughter of his Wend and 
Sfedin ite!) and botfcMdTen 

with Nabucco (1842) that he 
achieved lus first major success. Thereafter 

hfuniDh^^ Ifthnf'f V continuous 

inunipii. Although few of his r)re-18 50 

rSIn ^tid Luisa Miller 

/; T.^ normal repertory, JRigoletto 
and La Traviata 
tho^liariliy^ unshakably his position as 

tic losing Italian operatic composer of the 

lik?' works and their successors 

like Vn Ballo in Maschera (1859) and La 

™ifv '''ereWodilcS ofWs 

niatuiity. This phase came to an end with 

new .commissioned for the 

ofTha^^sfie? ‘P celebration 

01 the Suez Canal. Its premiere was in fact 
delayed until 1871 because of the Franco- 

W “ " m commemoration of Man- 
fn I output until, 

Iriir. old age, goaded and inspired by his 
biilUant literary collaborator Boito he 
. 5r Otello (1887) and 
PalsMff Both had their premieres at 

La. Scala so ending nearly twenty years of 
feud with that theatre. Apart from some 
sacred choral pieces, Verdi wrote no more 
Though his reputation 
was world-wide, he stayed at heart a country¬ 
man, preferring above all to cultivate his 
property at Busseto in the intervals of com¬ 
position. tiis long association with the 
lormcr operatic soprano Guiseppina Strep- 
pom, who became his wife in 1859, ensured a 
happy domestic context for his work. In his 
young days he had been an enthusiastic 
nationalist; some of his choruses were freely 
construed by patriots as being anti-Austrian, 
were liable to lead to demonstrations. 
However, active participation in politics was 
not to his taste, and he soon resigned his 
the first Italian Parliament 
(15 60). Later m life he became a senator. 

1 hough rich and greatly esteemed, Verdi 
led a simple life, and took almost as much 
pride in his estate management and in the 
rounding pf a home for aged musicians in 
Milan as in his creative work. Verdi domi¬ 
nated Italian opera between the Bellini- 
Donizctli era and that of Puccini. Over the 
years his methods changed from the robust 
melodramatic effectiveness of his youthful 
production to the extraordinary subtlety and 
sophistication of his last two operas. But at 
the root of his genius was his superb sense of 
theatre and his reservoir of unforgettable 
tunes. See studies by F. Bonavia (1934), 
D. Hussey (1940), F- Werfel (1942), V. 
Shecan (1959). 

VERE, Aubrey Thomas de. See De Verb. 
VERE, (1) Edward de, 17tli Earl of Oxford 
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(1550-1604), English court poet, was a 
nephew of (2), (3) and (4). He was an 
Italianate Englishman, violent and a spend¬ 
thrift, but one of the best of the Elizabethan 
courtier-poets. Of his lyrics, published in 
various collections, What cunning can expresse 
is perhaps the best. 

(2) Sir Francis (c. 1560-1609), English 
soldier, grandson of the 15tli Earl of Oxford, 
obtained a company in the Bergen-op-Zoom 
garrison in 1586, and won his first laurels in 
the defence of Sluys, being knighted by Lord 
Willoughby, whom he succeeded in 1589 in 
the chief command in the Netherlands. His 
skill and energy at Breda, Deventer and a 
hundred fights carried his fame far beyond 
the Netherlands. He shared the glory of the 
Cadiz expedition (1596), and next year the 
failure of the Island Voyage. Again in 
Holland, he governed Brill, and helped 
Maurice to victory at Turnhout (1597) and 
Nieuwpoort (1600), as well as in the heroic 
defence of Ostend. He wrote commentaries 
on his campaigns (1657). 

(3) Sir Horace, 1st Baron (1565-1635), 
brother of (2), took a hero’s share in all his 
brother’s battles. Knighted for his courage 
at Cadiz, he succeeded his brother as governor 
of Brill, and, sent in the Thirty Years’ War 
to defend the Palatinate, was shut in at 
Mannheim and forced to surrender to Tilly 
(1623). He was created baron in 1625. 

(4) Robert (d. 1595), another brother, died 
in the Netherlands on the battlefield. See 
Sir Clements R. Markham, The Fighting Veres 
(1888). 

VERENDRYE, Fierre Gaultier dc Varennes, 
Sleiir de la, vay-rd-dree (1685-1749), French 
explorer, born at Three Rivers, Quebec, 
served with the French army, and being 
wounded at Malplaquct, returned to Canada 
to become a trader with his base at Nipigon 
on Lake Superior. Fired by Indian tales, 
he and his three sons travelled over much of 
unexplored Canada, discovering Rainy lake, 
the Lake of the Woods, and Lake Winnipeg. 
On later expeditions he and his remaining two 
sons (the eldest having been killed by the 
Sioux) reached the Mandan country south 
of the Assiniboinc river, upper Missouri, 
Manitoba and Dakota. Finally, before his 
death one of his sons traced the Saskatchewan 
river to its junction. See his journals and 
letters, edited by L. J. Burpee (1927). 
VERESHCHAGIN, Vasili, vye-iyesh-chah'- 
gyin (1842-1904), Russian painter of battles 
and executions, born at Tcherepovets in 
Novgorod, entered the navy in 1859, but 
studied art under Gerdme at Paris. He was 
with Kauffmann in the Turkoman campaigns 
(1867), visited India (1874), saw the Russo- 
Turkish war (1877), and in 1884 went to 
India, Syria and Palestine and portrayed 
what he saw in gruesomely realistic pictures 
of plunder, mutilated corpses and executions 
of mutinous sepoys, with Tolstoy’s aim of 
fostering revulsion against war. He was 
blown up with Admiral Makarov’s flagship 
off Port Arthur on April 13, 1904. See his 
travel sketches (trans. 1887) and study by 
Zabel (1900). 

VERGA, Giovanni, vayVgah (1840-1922), 
Italian novelist, born at Catania in Sicily, 


wrote numerous violent short stories 
ing the hopeless, miserable life of 
peasantry, including La vita de' cawpi nS 
and Cavallena nisticaua (1884), wMchlr 
made into an opera by Mascagni. The si. 
Zolacsque theme prevails in his nnvpi!^^ 
(1881) and Mastro dISc’J 

(1888), &:c D. H, Lawrence translated S 

of his works. See Life by L. Russn S 

1941) and study by E. De foichelis (Floi® « 

VERGENNES, Charles Gravier, nr-ihpt^ 
(1717-87), French statesman, Louis XVh 
orcign minister, sought to humble England 
by promoting the independence of the UniW 
negotiated the Peace of Park 
(1783) and Pitt’s commercial treaty 
See Life by C. dc Chambrun (1944) 

VERGIL. See Virgil. 

VERGIL, Polydore (c. 1470-c. 1555), Italian 
historian, otherwise named De Castello was 
born at Urbino, and educated at Bologna and 
Padua. His first work was Froverbiomn 
Libellus (1498); his second, Le Imentoribm 
JRcrum (1499), also the earliest book of its 
kind, was translated into English, Spanish 
and Italian. He was sent by the pope to 
England in 1501 as deputy-collector of 
Pctcr’s-pcnce, and was presented to the 
Leicestershire living of Church Langton in 
1503. In 1507 he became a prebendary of 
Lincoln, in 1508 archdeacon of Wells, and 
in 1513 a prebendary of St Paul’s, having 
been naturalized in 1510. In 1515 he was 
imprisoned for slandering Wolsey. In 1525 
he published the first genuine edition of 
Gild as, in 1526 the treatise 2)^ His 

great Historiae Anglicae Lihri XXVI appeared 
at Basel in 1534; a 27th book (to 1538) was 
added in the third edition (1555). About 
1550 he returned to Italy. See Camden 
Soc. works by Sir FI. Ellis (1844-46), and 
study by Hay (1952). 

VERGNIAUD, Pierre Victumien, vern-yb 
(1753-93), French politician, born at Limoges, 
settled as an advocate at Bordeaux in 1781, 
and was sent to the National Assembly in 
1791. His eloquence made him the leader of 
the Girondists. In the Convention he voted 
for the king’s death, and as president 
announced the result. When the Girondists 
clashed with the rival revolutionary faction, 
known as the Mountain, composed mainly 
of Parisians who had borne the brunt of the 
revolution and wanted to retain power by 
dictatorial means, Yergniaud and his party 
were arrested and guillotined on October 31. 
See Life by Bowers (N.Y. 1950). 

YERHAEREN, Emile, (1855-1916), 

Belgian poet, born at St Amand near 
Termonde, studied law, but took to literature. 
His poetry hovers between powerful sensu¬ 
ality as in Les Flamandes (1883) and the 
harrowing despair of Les Dibdcles (1888); 
the affirmation of the life force and the 
revulsion against modern industrial con¬ 
ditions. His best work is possibly La Multiple 
Splendeur (1906). He died in a train accident 
at Rouen. See study by S. Zweig (trans. 
1914) and P. M. Jones (1926). 

VERHEIDEN, Jakob, -hi\ Dutch pubhsher 
at The Hague in 1602 of the Effigies etElogia 
of the leading Reformers, the portraits 
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rinciuding the well-known one of John Knox: 
based on that in Beza’s leones) being engraved 

Paul, -Jayn (1844-96) French 
Doet bom at Metz on March 30,was educated 
at the Lycee Condorcet and entered the civil 
service. Already an aspiring poet, he mixed 
with the leading Parnassian poets and writers 
in the cafes, and especially at the salon of 
Nina de Caliias and under their romantic 
battle-cry ‘ Art for art’s sake ’ against the 
formless sentimentalizing of the romantic 
school, gained some recognition by his 
contribution of articles and poems to their 
amnt garde literary magazines, especially the 
short-lived Le Parnasse contemporain. The 
youthful morbidity of his first volume of 
poems, Podrnes satuniieas (1867), was 
criticized by Sainte-Beuve as trying vainly to 
outdo Baudelaire. The evocation of a past 
age, the 18th century of the paintings of 
Watteau, provided the theme of his second 
beginning, Fites galantes 0869), by many 
considered his finest poetical achievement. 

His love for the sixteen-year-old Mathilde 
Maute during an engagement prolonged by 
the doubts of the girl’s father was sublimated 
m La Bonne Chanson (1870). During the 
Franco-Prussian war Verlaine did guard duty 
in Paris and then served as press-olTicer for 
the Communards. The birth of a son did 
nothing to heal the incompatibilities of his 
married life, from which ho escaped (1872) 
on travels in Flanders, Belgium and England 
in Bohemian intimacy with the fledgling poet 
Rimbaud (q.v.), ten years his junior. Their 
friendship ended in Brussels (1873), when 
Verlaine, drunk and desolate at Rimbaud’s 
intention to leave him, shot him in the wrist. 
Verlaine’s overpowering remorse made it 
psychologically impossible for Rimbaud to 
leave, so he staged an incident in the street 
and had Verlaine arrested. He did not foresee 
that the police would in searching for a 
motive suspect immorality. Verlaine was 
convicted and sentenced to two years’ hard 
labour and his past associations with the 
Communards disqualified him from any 
intercession by the French ambassador. 
Romances sans paroles (1874) were written in 
Mons prison, where he studied Shakespeare 
in the original, and after his wife had left him, 
he turned Catholic (1874). Ho unsuccessfully 
attempted to enter a monastery on release, 
taught French at Stickney, Lincolnshire, and 
St Aloysius’ College, Bournemouth (1875), 
where he completed his second masterpiece 
Sogesse (1881), full of the spirit of penitence 
and self-confession that appeared again in 
RaralUlement (1889). In 1877 he returned 
to France to teach English at the Colldge of 
Note Dame at Rethel, adopted a favourite 
pupil, Lucien L6tinois, for whom he acquired 
a farm at Coulommes and whose death of 
typhus (1883) occasioned Amour (1888). 

Roetes maudits (1884), comprising critical 
studies, were followed by short stories Louis 
Leclerc and Le Poteau (1886), sacred and 
profMe verse Liturgies intimes (1892) and 
Eligies (1893). The consummate master of 
a poetry which sacrificed all for sound, in 
which the commonplace expressions take on 
a magic freshness, he lived during his last 
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Parisian garret poverty, relieved by 

and finally by a 
En.Hnd ‘f Holland and 

D sponsored in part by 

Wdliam Ro^enstcifi (q.v,), who drew several 

it"™- Januaryt 

nQQn\ autobiographical hopitatix 

nsdsi’ ^“<1 Confessions 

U695), (E^res poetiques completes, ed. 
Y. G Le Dantec (1938), and books by E. 
Lepelletier (1907), E. Delahaye (1919)^ H. 
Nicholson (1921), P. Martino ( 1924 ),’ M* 
(1929), A. Adam (1936), P. Valery 
r Q 17 ’ (1937), F. Porchl 

^ Fontaine (1937), V. P. Under- 

095 ^ 

^^r-niayr, (1) Jan, of Haarlem 
(1628 91), was a notable Dutch landscape 

Younger (1656- 

1705) was aisD a painter. 

(1632-75), Dutch painter, born in 
pelftj^tlie son of an art-dealer, inherited his 
fathers business and painted purely for 
pleasure. His life was obscure, possibly 
because he was a Catholic in a Protestant 
o^untry. He may have studied under Care! 
babntms. His work shows some Neapolitan 
influence as well as that of the genre painting 
of Pieter de Hooch. In 1653 he married 
C aterma Bo tones, who was to bear him 
eleven children, and the same year he was 
admitted master-painter to the guild of St 
Luke, which he served as headman (1662-63; 
1670-71). He gained some recognition in his 
Iilctime in Holland and his work was sought 
by collectors, but he made little effort to sell. 
After his death his baker held two pictures for 
outstanding bills, and Vermeer’s wife, de¬ 
clared a bankrupt, could not retrieve them 
His art was forgotten until the researches of 
Tliord (1866) and Havard (1883) re-estab¬ 
lished and enhanced his reputation. Apart 
from a few portraits, The Allegory of Faith 
(Metropolitan, N.Y.), The Procuress (1656; 
Dresden), Christ in the House of Martha and 
Mary (National Gallery, Edinburgh) and two 
views of Delft (one in The Hague), he con¬ 
fined hiinself to the domestic interiors of his 
own house, spiced with an art-dealer’s fur¬ 
nishings and trappings, every scene per¬ 
fectly arranged so that everything, material 
or human, should obtain equal prominence 
and meticulous attention. His detachment, 
acute appreciation of perspective, unrivalled 
paintwork, which shows no trace of the brush 
and effects a translucent purity and richness 
of colour (particularly his blues and yellows), 
and above all his masterly treatment of the 
manifold tones of daylight, impart to each 
painting the quality of a still-life. A trivial 
subject becomes a work of art. Forty of his 
paintings are known. These include three 
music-making scenes (two, National Gallery, 
London; one. Royal Collection, Windsor), 
the Allegory of Painting (Vienna), two 
Woman reading a Letter (Amsterdam and 
Dresden) and other domestic scenes. During 
the second World War, forged Vermeers were 
produced by Van Meegeren (q.v.) who for 
some time deceived the experts. See mono¬ 
graph by J. Chantavoine (1936) and studies 
by T. Bodkin (1939), A. B. de Vries, L. 
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Gowing (1952), of the Van Mcegeren for- for the parliament, but refused the m 
geries, J. Baesjou (1956) and L. Goldschneider and in exile at Blois was create-H 
(1958). 1661. His descendants held the 

VERMIGLI. See Peter Martyr. Baron Verney, Viscount Fermana.ll ® 

VERMUYDEN, Sir Cornelius, -ml'- (c. 1595- Earl Verney, the second and W 
c, 1683), Dutch drainage engineer, born in the in 1791. 

island of Tholen, Zeeland, in 1621 was com- (3) Sir Edmund (1616-49) son nF m 
missioned to repair the breach of the Thames fought for the king in the civil war St i-!] 
at Dagenham and drained the Bedford Level not survive the massacre of DroeheHn 
(1634-52). See Life by J. K. Altes (1925) and (4) Frances, n^e Parthenope (d 189oi 
study by L. E. Harris (1953). sister of Florence Nightingale* man-lf-H ; 

VERNE, Jules (1828-1905), French novelist, 1858 Sir Harry (1801-94). She wrote nnv 

born at Nantes, studied law, from 1848 wrote and the first half of Memoirs of thp 

opera libretti until in 1863, with the publica- Family (4 vols. 1892-99). 

tion of Cinq Sernaines en ballon, he struck a VERNIER, Pierre, vern-yay (c. 1580-1637^ 

new vein in fiction—exaggerating and often French mathematician, born at Ornans near 

anticipating the possibilities of science and Besanpon, spent most of his life serving tS 

giving ingenious verisimilitude to adventures king of Spain in the Low Countries and in 

carried out by means of scientific inventions 1631 invented the famous auxiliary scale b 

in exotic places. He greatly influenced the facilitate an accurate reading of a subdividnn 

early science fiction of H. G. Wells. His best- of an ordinary scale. ^ 
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known books, all of which have been trans- VERNON, (i) Edward (1684-1757) British 


lated, are Voyage an centre de la terre (1864), 
Vingt mille lieues sous les mers (1870) and 
Le tour du monde en qiiarre-vingts jours 
(1873). Film versions of the last two achieved 
an astonishing popularity as late as the 
nineteen-fifties. See Lives by M. A. dc la 
Fuye (1928), K. Allott (1940), G. FI. Waltz 
(1943) and I. O. Evans (1956). 

VERNET, ver-nay^ name of a notable family of 
French painters, of whom the most important 
members were: 

(1) Antoine Charles Horace (1758-1835), 
known as ‘ Carle son of (2) and father of 
(3), born at Bordeaux, showed early promise 
and went to Italy, where he decided to become 
a monk. Back in Paris, however, he took to 
painting horses again and the vast battle 
pieces of Marengo and Austerlitz (now at 
Versailles) for which Napoleon awarded him 
the Ldgion d'honneur, and The Race (Louvre), 
which earned him the order of St Michael 
from Louis XVIII. 

(2) Claude Joseph (1714-89), landscape and 


admiral, entered the Royal Navy in 1700 
He was present at the capture of Gibraltar in 
1704, and fought in the great battle off Malaga 
A captain at twenty-one and a rear-admiral 
at twenty-four, he sat in parliament as M P 
for Penhryn and then Portsmouth, from 1727 
to 1741. In 1739 he was sent to harry tie 
Spaniards in the Antilles, and his capture of 
Portobcllo transformed him into a national 
hero. Against his urgent and reasoned 
advice, he was sent to reduce Cartagena; 
but the failure of the attempt owed much 
to the ineptitude of his military coadjutor. 
Recalled by the Government, at the time 
of the ’45 Jacobite rebellion his masterly 
dispositions in the Channel successfully 
pinned the standby Gallic reinforcements to 
their ports. But Vernon was too cantan¬ 
kerous, too outspoken, and withal too often 
right in his judgments, for the Cabinet to 
stomach, and he was jockeyed into resigning 
his command. He continued to be a thorn in 
the administration’s side until his death in 


marine painter, father of (1), was born at 
Avignon. His voyage to Rome gave him a 
fascination for the sea and he became 
primarily known for his seascapes and the 
paintings in the Louvre of France’s 16 chief 
sea-ports, commissioned by the king. 

(3) Emile Jean Horace (1789-1863), known 
as ‘Horace’, son of (1), born in Paris, 
became one of the great French military 
painters. He decorated the vast Constantine 
room at Versailles with battle scenes from 
Valmy, Wagram, Bouvines and Napoleon 
at Friedland. His JPainteFs Studio 
depicts him as he loved to be, surrounded by 
groups of people, boxing, playing instruments 
and leading horses. His paintings lack 
composition, but are treated vigorously and 
with an impromptu brilliance. There are 
five paintings in the National Gallery, 
London. See study by Rees (1880). 
VERNEY, the name of an English family in 
Buckinghamshire, among whose members 
was Ralph Verney, lord mayor of London 
in 1465. Other important members in 
chronological order were: 

(1) Sir Edmund (1590-1642), a royalist 
standard-bearer, who fell at EdgehilL 

(2) Sir Ralph (1613-96), son of (1), fought 


1757. He was nicknamed ‘ Old Grog’,from 
his grogram coat, and in 1740 ordered the 
dilution of navy rum with water, the mixture 
being thenceforward known as ‘grog’. See 
Lives by Ford (1907) and Hughes Hartmann 
(1953), and Beatson’s Naval and Military 
Memoirs (1804). 

(2) Robert (1774-1849), English breeder of 
horses, in 1847 gave to the nation the Vernon 
Gallery. 

VERNON-HARCOURT, Augustus George 
(1834-1919), English chemist, born in 
London, graduated at Oxford, where he 
became reader in chemistry. He invented a 
standard lamp of ten candle-power, using 
pentane as fuel. 

VERONESE, Paolo, vay-ro-nay'zay {\52SA%l 
the name by which Paolo Cagliari, the greatest 
of the Venetian decorative painters, is known. 
He was born a sculptor’s son, at Verona, 
and after some work there and in Mantua, 
in 1555 settled in Venice, where he soon 
made both wealth and fame, ranking with 
Titian and Tintoretto. The church of San 
Sehastiano in Venice contains many pictures 
of the period before his visit to Rome (1560). 
The influence of the Roman school on his 
style was marked, new dignity, grace of 
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nnse and ease of movement being added to 
hfc rich Venetian colouring. In 1563 he 
inwrf the Marriage Feast at Cana (Louvre), 
Sms bly the greatelt of his works, containing 
fimres, many of them portraits of con- 

emporarieswith 1 6th-century details. Other 
fSts include The Family of Darius bfore 
ftxanderlc. 1570), The Adoration of the 
both in the London National 
ini Feast in the House of the Levi 
n753)% the Venice Academy. This last- 
mentioned picture brought hint before, the 
tanuisition for trivializing religious subjects 
bv Sie introduction of non-histoncal acces¬ 
sories such as dwarfs, jesters and the like 
Veronese was incapable of deep emotion, but 
wS an exquisite colourist stamped in the 
Aristocratic milieu of his time. He used 
architectural detail to heighten the sense of 
occasion and the rhetorical nature of his 
work is especially evident in such decorative 
nieces as the ceiling of the council chamber 
kfthe ducal palace at Venice, the Apotheosis 
of Venice (1585). See books by G. Fiocco 
( 192 rand P. H-Osmond (1928) 
veronica, saint, according to legend, met 
Christ and offered him her veil to wipe the 
sweat from his brow, when the divine features 
were miraculously imprinted upon the cloth. 
This veil is said to have been preserved in 
Rome from about 700, and was exhibited in 
St Peter’s in 1933. Possibly Veronica is 
merely a corruption of vera icon^ ‘ the true 
image’ (i.e. of Christ). See Karl Pearson’s 
German monograph (1887) and Dublin 
Revww (1885). 

VERPES, Gains (d. 43 B.C.), Roman official, 
was quaestor in 84, and then attached himsclt 
to Sulla. He went to Cilicia in 80 under 
Dolabella, and after helping to plunder the 
provincials, gave evidence against his chief 
in 78. He was praetor in 74, owing to 
bribery, and governor of Sicily (73-70), 
where he trampled on the rights of Roman 
and provincial alike. On his return, he was 
summoned before a senatorial court, and 
Cicero, for the prosecution, amassed such 
strong evidence that Verres fled before the 
trial He seemed to have lived at Massilia, 
but perished under Antony’s proscription. 
VERRIO, Antonio (c. 1640-1707), Italian 
decorative painter, born in Lecce, Southern 
Italy, was brought to London by Charles II 
and decorated Windsor Castle, Hampton 
Court, Chatsworth, &c., and executed an 
equestrian portrait of the king now in Chelsea 
Hospital 

VERROCCHIO, Andrea del, ver-rak'kee-o 
(1435-88), the name by which Cjonc, 
Florentine sculptor, painter and goldsniith_ is 
known. Of the paintings ascribed to him 
only Baptism in the UEOizi can bo so with 
certainty, and this was completed by 
Leonardo da Vinci. He executed several 
bronze figures for the Medici tombs in San 
Lorenzo and is best known for his magni¬ 
ficent equestrian statue of CoUconi at Venice 
His studio was the finest workshop in early 
IStb-century Florence. See monographs by 
M. Cruttwell (1904) and M. Rcymond 
(1906). 

VERTUE, George (1684-1756), English en¬ 
graver and antiquary, born in London, 


made his name with a fine line-engraving of 
Lord Somers. He was from 1717 engraver 
to the Society of Antiquaries. Horace 
Walpole made free use of his MSS. (a col¬ 
lection valuable to the art historian) in 
Anecdotes of Painting. 

VERY, veer'i, (1) Edward Wilson (1847-1910). 
American ordnance expert and inventor. He 
served in the American Navy from 1867 to 
1885, became an Admiral, and in 1877 
invented chemical flares (‘ Very Lights ’) for 
signalling at night-time. 

(2) Frank WashiDgton (1852-1927), Ameri- 
cari astronomer, born at Salem, Mass., 
estimated lunar temperatures, designed a 
method for measuring the Fraunhofer lines, 
proved that white nebulae are galaxies and 
that the Martian atmosphere contains oxygen 
and water vapour. He became director of 
the Westwood Astrophysical observatory in 
1906. 

(3) Jones (1813-80), American mystic, 
was born and died at Salem, Mass. He wrote 
sonnets of mystical inspiration contained in 
Essays and Poems (1839). See Life by W. I. 
Bartlett (1942). 

VES ALIUS, Andreas, ve-zay'lyus (1514- 
1564), Belgian anatomist, possibly the 
greatest, was born December 31 in Brussels, 
studied at Louvain and Paris and became 
professor of Surgery at Padua, Bologna and 
Basle. In 1538 he published his six anatomi¬ 
cal tables, still largely Galenian, and in 1541 
edited Galen’s works. His own great work, 
however, the celebrated De Hiimani Corporis 
Fabrica (1543), greatly advanced the science 
of biology with its excellent description of 
bones and the nervous system, supplemented 
by the magnificent drawings of muscle 
dissections by Jan Stephen van Calcar, a 
pupil of Titian. It was condemned by the 
Galenists and he was sentenced to death by 
the Incjuisition for ‘body snatching’ and for 
dissecting the human body. The sentence 
however was commuted to a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, which he undertook, but died on 
the return journey on the island of Zante. 
He was court physician to Charles V and 
Philip 11. He was the first to challenge the 
Aristotelian doctrine that the heart was the 
physical correlative of personality in favour 
of the brain and the nervous system. See 
Life by M. Roth (1892), H. Cushing, Bio- 
bibliography (1943), and C. Singer, A Prelude 
to Modern Science (1946), 

VESPASIAN, Titus Flavius Vespasianus, 
-spay'zMn (a.d. 9-79), Roman emperor, 
born near Reate, served as tribune in Thrace, 
and as quaestor in Crete and Cyrene. In 
the reign of Claudius he commanded a 
legion in Germany and in Britain; was consul 
in 51, and next proconsul of Africa; and in 
67 was sent by Nero to reduce the Jews to 
subjection. When the struggle began between 
Otho andl Vilellius he was proclaimed 
imperator by the legions in the East and on 
the death of Vitellius was appointed emperor. 
Leaving the war in Judaea to his son Titus, 
he reached Rome in 70, and soon restored 
the government and finances to order, besides 
showing an adrnirable example to a corrupt 
age by the simplicity of his life. He embarked 
however on an ambitious building programme 
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in Rome, began the Colosseum, and extended 
and consolidated Roman conquests in 
Britain and Germany. See study by Langford 
(1928). 

VESPUCCI, Amerigo, ves-poot'chee (1451- 
1512), Florentine explorer, born at Florence, 
was a provision contractor at Seville in 1495- 
1498. He contracted for one (or two) of the 
expeditions of Columbus. He had some 
knowledge of cosmography, but was not a 
practical navigator (still less a pilot) when, at 
Sfty, he promoted a voyage to the New 
World hi the track of Columbus, sailed with 
its commander Hojeda (1499), and explored 
the coast of Venezuela. In 1505 he was 
naturalized in Spain, and from 1508 till his 
death was pilot-major of the kingdom. His 
name was absurdly given to two continents 
(America) through an inaccurate account of 
his travels published at St Die in Lorraine in 
1507, in which he is represented as having 
discovered and reached the mainland in 1497. 
This account was based on Vespucci’s own 
letters, in which he claims to have made four 
voyages. Sir Clements Markham in his 
introduction to a translation of the letters 
(Hakluyt Society, 1894) proved one of these 
to be a pure fabrication, the others quite 
unsupported. But see also books by Coote 
(1894), H. Vignaud (1918), Pohl (1945), and 
the Princeton Vespucci Texts and Studies 
(1916). 

VESTRIS, Luda Elizabeth (1797-1856), 
English actress, nde Bartoiozzi, a grand¬ 
daughter of the engraver, was born in 
London. At sixteen she married the dancer 
Armand Vestris (1787-1825), member of an 
originally Florentine family that gave to 
France a series of distinguished chefs, actors 
and ballet-dancers. In 1815 they separated 
and she went on the stage in Paris. She 
appeared at Drury Lane in 1820, became 
famous in The Haunted Tower, was even more 
popular as Phoebe in Taul Pry, and in light 
comedy and burlesque was equally successful. 
She had been nine years lessee of the Olympic 
when in 1838 she married Charles James 
Mathews (q.v.). She afterwards undertook 
the management of Covent Garden and the 
Lyceum. See Life by C. E, Pearce (1923). 
VEUILLOT, Louis Eranoois, vm-yd (1813- 
1883), French Ultramontane editor of the 
Paris V Univers, was born at Boynes, Loirct. 
He wrote novels, poems, polemical essays, Slc. 
See Lives by E. Veuillot (1883), Tavernier 
(1913) and E. J. M. Gauthier (1939). 

YEZIN, Hermann (1829-1910), American 
actor, born at Philadelphia, made his d6but 
at York in 1850 and acted in London from 
1852. Among his leading rdles were Hamlet, 
Jacques and Ford. 

VIAN, Sir Philip, vTin (1894- ), British 

sailor, educated at Dartmouth. In 1940, in 
command of the destroyer Cossack, Captain 
Vian penetrated Norwegian territorial waters 
to rescue 300 British prisoners from the 
German supply ship Altmark; subsequently 
being sunk in the Afridi while covering the 
withdrawal from Namsos. In 1942 his skill 
and courage in beating off enemy interception 
enabled a vital convoy to reach Malta. 
Subsequently, he was deeply engaged in the 
Normandy invasion. Service as fifth sea 


lord was followed by the command of tl, 

Home Fleet. He was created K B E in loZ. 
VIAROOT-GARCIA. Sec GascU (if 
VIAU, Thfophile de, vee-o (isttuu, 
I’reiich poet, born at Clairac, wrote tC 
tragedy Pyrami et Thisbd (1621) and mifo^ 
love poetry distinguished by its MturaS 
He was condemned to the stake (16231%? 
the impiety and obscenity of his Doem 
contributed to Le Parnasse satyrique but S 
sentence was commuted to banishment fo 
life. He died in Pans. ^ 

VIAUI), Louis Marie Julien, vee-d ( 185 fL 
1923), French novelist who wrote under 
pscudonyni or ‘ Pierre Loti’, was bom at 
Rochefort ol a Huguenot family. He entered 
the navy in 1867, became captain in 1906 
retiring in 1910 to return for service durins 
World War 1. His voyages as a sailor and as 
a traveller provide the scenes for most of his 
writings, and from the native women of the 
South Sea Islands he gained his pseudonym 
Loti, Flower of the Pacific. Aziyadi (1879) 
his first novel, was a scries of pictures of life 
on the Bosporus and it was followed by the 
very successful Rarahu (1880), published in 
1882 as Le Mariaya de Loti. Semi-auto¬ 
biographical, this story set among the coral 
seas, of the love of an Englishman for a 
Tahiti girl, immediately captured the imagina¬ 
tion. Of his novels, the best known is 
Peek ear dUsUimle (1886), a descriptive study 
of Breton fishcr-lifc. All his writing is 
subjective; there is a simplicity yet an 
intensity of sensuous impressions, a sympathy 
with nature and a deeply felt melancholy at 
the transitorincss of human life. Other works 
include Le Roman d'un Spain (1881), Mon 
Trdre Yves (1883), Madame ChrysantUme 
(1887), Vers Ispahan (1904) and Un Jeum 
officicr paiivre (1923). He was elected to the 
Acaddmie Fran^aise in 1891. 

VICENTE, Gil, vee-seYtay (c. 1470~c. 1537), 
was the father of Portuguese drama, of whose 
life very little is known but that he enjoyed 
the protection of Queen Eleanor, widow of 
John 11. He was keeper of the royal mint 
and a remarkable silversmith. His BeUm 
monstrance is in the Lisbon museum. He 
wrote 44 plays, 16 in Portuguese, 11 in 
Spanish and 17 using both languages. His 
early plays w^ere religious, but gradually 
social criticism was added. His farces Ms 
Pereira, fuiz da Beira and the three autos das 
barcas {Inferno, Piirgatdrio and Gldria) are 
his best. He displays great psychological 
insight, superb lyricism and a predominantly 
comical spirit. See Lives by Freire and Pratt 


VICO, Giovanni Battista, vee-kd (1668“1744), 
Italian philosopher, born at Naples, studied 
law, but devoted himself to literature, history 
and philosophy and became in 1697 professor 
of Rhetoric at Naples. In his Scienza Nuoya 
(1725; recast 1730) he argued that the 
historical method is no less exact than me 
scientific and postulated evolutionary cycles 
in civilizations, corresponding to mental 
development. His historicism influenced |ie 
German Romantics. Sec his Autobiography, 
intro. Fisch and Bergin ( 1944 ), and works by 
Flint (1884), Croce, trans. R. G. Colliii^ood 
(1913), Gentile (1927) and Adams (1935). 
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mrrOE Claode Pemii, Doc dc Belkmo 
French soldier, born at La 
A^osges), served in the artillery, and 
Marche,(Vosgcs , at Montebello and 

Napoleon made him marshal on 
Keld of Fri^dland (1807), and later Duke 
nf Sana. In lSOS-12 he commanded m 
cLin and, after initial successes, lost the 
Ss of Talavera and Barmsa; m the 
S oiL ramnaiKii he covered the crossing of 
KeS He fought at Dresden and 
Leiozil lost the emperor’s favour by neglect- 
hf-*M®iccupy the bridge of Montereau-sur- 
and was wounded at Craonne. 
SXxVIII gave him high command and 
^residency of the commission for trying 
^0 d companions had deserted to 

?j|poleon during the ‘ "od Days He 

was minister ot wai 1821 ^3. bcc ins 

vlcTOrAMADEUS II (1666-1732). sue- 

ceededhis father as Duke of Savoy m \615, 
and was saved from the clutches of France by 
the military genius of Prince Eugene (q.v.), 
a diSt cousin, who routed the Fmnch 
before Turin in 1706. By the Treaty of 
Utrecht (1713) he gamed the principality 
of Montferrat and the kingdom of Sicily. 
Seven years later the Empcior of Austiia 
forced him to exchange the crown ol Sicily 
for that of Sardinia. He abdicated m 1730. 
VICTOR EMMANUEL? the name ol three 
kings of Sardinia, of whom two were also 

^^Wetor Eirmamiel 1 (1759-”1824) was king 
of Sardinia (1802-21).. His oppression of 
liberalism led to a rising in 1821, when he 
abdicated in favour of his brother Charles 

^Victor Emmanuel II (1820-78), first king 
of Italy, son of Charles Albert (q.v.), ot 
Sardinia, was born March 14. _ ^ 

showed military ardour, and in .1848-49 
displayed great gallantry at Ooito and 
Nowa. Charles Albert abdicating m his 
favour, he ascended the throne of Sardinia, 
March 23, 1849; and in August peace was 
concluded between Sardinia and Austria. 
Perhaps the most important act of lus rule 
was the appointment (1852) of Cavour (Q.v.) 
as his chief minister. In January 1855 
Sardinia joined the allies against Russia, 
and a contingent of 10,000 men landed in the 
Crimea. At the Congress of Paris (March 
1856) the Sardinian envoys urged upon the 
attention of France and England the oppres¬ 
sive government of the states of Italy. In 
1857 diplomatic relations were broken off 
with Austria. In 1859 Austria demanded the 
disarmament of Sardinia; this was refused, 
and next day the Austrians crossed the 
Ticino. A French army advanced to aid the 
Sardinians, and the Austrians were defeated 
at Montebello (May 20), Magenta (Juno 4) 
and Solferino (June 24). By the Treaty of 
Yillafranca, Lombardy was ceded to Sardinia. 
In 1860 Modena, Parma, the Romagna and 
Tuscany were peacefully annexed to Sardinia. 
Sicily and Naples were added by Garibaldi, 
while Savoy and Nice were ceded to France. 
The papal territories were saved from annexa¬ 
tion only by the presence of a French force 
of occupation. In February 1861 Victor 


Emmanuel was proclaimed king of Italy at 
Turin, whence the capital of Italy was 
transferred to Florence. In 1866 the Austro- 
Prussian war, in which Italy took part as the 
ally of Prussia, added Venetia to the Italian 
kingdom. In the same year the French 
withdrew from Rome, but owing to an 
incursion by Garibaldi they returned. After 
the fall of the Empire in 1870 the French 
occupation of Rome was at an end, the king 
entered Rome (September 20), and the 
province was added to his kingdom. Victor 
Emmanuel, ‘ R© Galantuomo ’ (the ‘ honest 
king ’), mountaineer and keen huntsman, 
reigned as a strictly constitutional monarch; 
and, dying in January 1878, was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Humbert I. See Life by 
C. S. Forester (1927). 

Victor Einmannei III (1869-1947), king of 
Italy (1900-46), son of Humbert I (q.v.), was 
born at Naples. He generally ruled as a 
constitutional monarch with Giolitti as 
premier but defied parliamentary majorities 
in bringing Italy into the first World War on 
the side of the Allies in 1915 and in 1922 when 
he offered Mussolini the premiership. The 
latter reduced the king to a constitutional 
facade, conferring on him in May 1936 the 
title of emperor of Abyssinia. The king, 
however, supported the dictator until the 
latter’s fall in June 1944. Victor Emmanuel 
then retired from public life, leaving his 
son Humbert as Lieutenant-General of the 
realm, and abdicated in May 1946. See 
FIumuert II. 

VICTORIA, in full Alexaudrina Victoria 
(1819-T901), Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and (in 1876) 
Empress of India, only child of George Ill’s 
fourth son, Edward, Duke of Kent, and 
Victoria Maria Louisa of Saxe-Coburg, sister 
of Leopold, king of the Belgians, was bom 
at Kensington Palace on May 24, 1819. 
From childhood she was strictly if narrowly 
trained for her future responsibilities by her 
mother, and by her governess, Baroness 
Lchzen. Called to the British throne on the 
death of her uncle, William IV, June 20, 
1837, the provisions of Salic Law excluded 
her from dominion over Hanover, which 
passed to another uncle, Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland. Crowned at Westminster, 
June 28, 1838, she speedily demonstrated 
that clear grasp of constitutional principles 
and the scope of her own prerogative in 
which she had been so painstakingly instruc¬ 
ted in the many tutelary letters from her 
uncle, Leopold of Belgium; who remained 
her constant correspondent. Companioned 
in girlhood almost exclusively by older folk, 
her precocious maturity and surprising 
firmness of will were speedily demonstrated. 
For with tlie fall of Melbourne’s government 
in 1839 she resolutely exercised her preroga¬ 
tive by setting aside the precedent which 
decreed dismissal of the current ladies of the 
bedchamber. Peel thereupon resigned, and 
the Melbourne administration, which she 
personally preferred, was prolonged till 1841. 
Throughout the early formative years of her 
reign Melbourne was both her prime minister 
and her trusted friend and mentor. His ripe 
experience and thoroughly English outlook 
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served as a useful counter-balance to that 
more ‘ Continental ’ line of policy of which 
‘ Uncle Leopold ’ was the untiring and far 
from unprejudiced advocate* On reaching 
marriageable age the Queen became deeply 
enamoured of Prince Albert of Saxc-Coburg 
and Gotha, to whom she was wed on Feb¬ 
ruary 10, 1840. Four sons and five daughters 
were born: Victoria, the Princess Royal, 
who married Frederick III (q.v.) of Germany; 
Albert Edward, afterwards Edward VII 
(q.v.); Alice (q.v.), who married the Duke of 
Hesse; Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh and of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (q.v.); Helena, who 
married the Marquis of Lome (see Argyll); 
Arthur, Duke of Connaught (q.v.); Leopold, 
Duke of Albany (q.v.), and Beatrice, who 
married Prince Henry of Battcnbiirg. 
Strongly influenced by the wary, coolly- 
calculating Consort with whom she worked 
in closest harmony, after his death the 
stricken Queen went into lengthy seclusion, 
which brought her temporary unpopularity. 
But with the successfully adventurous Disraeli 
administration vindicated by the Queen’s 
recognition as Empress of India, Victoria rose 
high in her subjects’ favour as a venerated 
Monarch whose experience, shrewdness and 
innate political flair had brought a powerful 
influence to bear on the conduct of foreign 
affairs, as on the response to the country’s 
policy made by her innumerable relatives 
amongst the European Royal Houses. 
Undissimulating in her preference for 
ministers of conservative principles, such as 
Melbourne and Disraeli, rather than for 


though similar is more individualistic nr. 
flavoured with Spanish melody 
sionatc but restrained, exalted but ' 
Among his 180 works are the Vlffi 
Mebdonadae Sanctae (1585), bookLS“? 
and masses and his last work 
Requiem Mass, composed at the daSS 
Empress Maria in 1603 and nublMpi • 
1605. See studies by H. € 0^19 ^'5 
F. Pcdrell (1918). and 

VIDA, Marco Girolamo, * the Christian Viroiu 
(c. 1480-1566), Italian Latin poet boK 
Cremona, was made Bishop of Alba in mi 
He wrote Latin orations and dWomo , 
religious epic, Christias (1535), Re Arh 
i'ocncfl (1537), and poems on silk-cultoeani 


VIDAL, Pierre, vee-dahl (fi. c. 1200), Proven 
gal troubadour, was a professional court 
minstrel who accompanied Richard Coeur rl? 
Lion to Cyprus (1190). 

VIDOCQ, Eugene Francois, vee-dok (1775- 
1857), French criminal, ‘ the detectivewas 
the son of an Arras baker, whose till he ofxea 
robbed. After a spell in prison, he was aa 
acrobat, then served in the army till disabled 
by a wound, and in 1796 was sentenced for 
forgery to eight years in the galleys. Escaping 
he joined a band of highwaymen, whomlii 
betrayed to the authorities. In 1808 k 
offered his services as a spy on the criminal 
classes. In 1812 a ‘Brigade de Surete ’ was 
organized, with Vidocq as chief; its efficienq 
was marvellous, but suspicions grew rife that 
Vidocq himself originated many of the 
burglaries that he showed such skill in 


counsellors of more filibustering or Radical detecting, and in 1825 he was superseded, 
persuasion, such as Palmerston and Glad- His /Aw (1828) are untrustworthy. See 
stone, in the long run the Queen’s judgment of Life by Hodgetts (1929). 
men and events was rarely to be faulted; VIEBIG, Clara, vee'- (1860-1952), German 
although her partiality for all things German novelist, born at Trier, married F. Cohn in 
had the effect of throwing her heir almost too 1896 and WTOie Zolaesque novels and short 
eagerly into the arms of France. She died, stories, including Kinder der Eifel (1897), 
sincerely mourned, January 22, 1901. Her Das Weiberdorf (1900), Das schlafenk 
Letters (ed. Benson, 1908, re-issued ed- (1904), &c. See German study by G. 

Buckle, 1926-32) although prolix and Scheuffler (1927). 

pedestrian in style, bear witness to her VIEIRA, Antonio, vyay-ee-ra (1608-97), 
unwearying industry, her remarkable practi- Portuguese ecclesiastic and missionary, born 
cality, and her high sense of mission. See in Lisbon, was chaplain to John IV and from 
also Leaves from the Journal of onr Life 1653 to 1661 was in Brazil, where he coa* 
in the Highlands (1869), More Leaves (1884), verted and emancipated the Indians. Un- 
and books by McCarthy, T. H. Ward (1887), popular with the colonists, who forced him 
Holmes (1897), Duke of Argyll (1901), Sir to return to Portugal, he was imprisoned 
Sidney Lee (1902), Sir Theodor Martin for two years (1665-67) by the Inquisition. 
(1908), J. Holland Rose (1909), Mrs Jcrrold In 1681, with the support of Pope ClementX, 
(1912-16), Vt. Esher (1912-14), Lytton he returned to Brazil, became superior in 
Strachey (1921), H. Bolitho (1949) and R. Bahia, where he remained until his death. 
Fulford (1951). Of his writings, his Sermons are noteworthy 

VICTORIA, TomAs Luis De, or Vittoria, and his Letters give a clear picture of his 


Tommaso Ludovico da (c. 1535-1611), time. 

Spanish composer, born at Avila, was VIELfi-GRIFFIN, Francis, veeday-gfif 
sent as a priest to Rome by Philip II, to study (1864-1937), French symbolist poet, the son 
music. At Loyala’s Collegium Germanicuni of the American general Egbert Louis Vide 
he was appointed chaplain in 1566 and in ( 1825 - 1902 ), born at Norfolk, Virginia,made 
1571 choirmaster. In 1576 he became his home in Touraine, France, and became a 
chaplain to the widowed Empress Maria, leading exponent of vers libre. His poems 
sister of Philip, returning with her to Madrid collected under the titles Cueille davnl 
in 1583 to the convent of the Descalzas (1886), Foimes et Poisies (1895), wjj/io 
Reales, where he remained as choirmaster (1911), La Sagesse d^Ulysse (1925), &c., 
until his death. Deeply devout, Victoria of high lyrical quality, tending towards 
wrote only religious music and all of equal musical impressionism and embody a 
excellence. Often compared with his serene outlook on life. He was elected to tne 
contemporary Palestrina (q.v.), his music, Belgian academy. His American brother, 
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VILIARS 


VIERC^E 


Merman Knickerbocker Yieie (1856-1908), 

""^ef-er'hay (1851-1904). 
artfs” born^at Madrid, worked 
largely in black-and-white. At Pans, he was 
^Snved on Le Monde, Illustrd, La Vie 
uf^rne and he illustrated Hugo (1874-82). 
ffis pen-and-ink work shows perfect model- 
of figures and artistic rendering of 
wcltoture, as in Quevedo’s Don Pablo de 
s!golia (1882). See work by Marthold 

v^TA* Franciscus, vyay~tah, or Francois 
v»te Vl540-1603), French mathematician, 
bM? at Fontenay-le-Comte. became a pri^ 
coScillor to Henry VI and solved an 
important Spanish cypher. His Artem 
Sicam Isagoge (1591) is probably the 
earliest work on symbolic algebra, and he 
d^sed methods for solving algebraic 
equations to the fourth degree. He also 
wW on trigonometry, geometry and 
obtained the value of ir as an infinite product. 
Descartes expressly denied having borrowed 

^U 3 nrEMPS,°'^ Henri, vya-tS (1820^81), 
Belgian violinist and composer of six violin 
mneertos, born at Verviers, in 1870 became 
a teacher in the Brussels conservatoire. See 
Life by Radoux (1893). 

VIGEE LEBRUN. See Le Brun (2). 
VIGFtjSSON, GuAbrandiir, veegfoos-son 
('1827-89), Scandinavian scholar, born at 
Breidafjord, Iceland, studied and lived at 
Copenhagen 1849-64. He edited a long 
series of sagas, completed the Icelandic 
Dictionary (1873) undertaken by Cleasby 
(q.v.), and, with York Powell, compiled the 
mamificent Corpus poetiewn boreale (1883). 
He came in 1864 to London and thence 
to Oxford, where in 1884 he was appointed 


lector in Icelandic. _ 

VIGNEAUD, Vincent du, veen-yo (1901- ), 

American bio-chemist, born in Chicago, pro¬ 
fessor at Cornell from 1938, synthesized 
penicillin and oxytocin, discovered the struc¬ 
ture of biotin, and won the 1955 Nobel prize 
for work on hormone synthesis. 

VIGNOLA, Giacomo Barozzi da, vee-nyo lah 
(1507-73), Italian architect, born at Vignola, 
studied at Bologna. He designed the Villa di 
Papa Giulio for Pope Julius III and the 
church of the Gesh, which with its cruciform 
plan, side-chapels, &c., had a great influence 
on French and Italian church architecture. 

VIGNY, Alfred Victor, Comte de, veen-yee 
(1797-1863), French romantic writer, bom at 
Loches, Indre-et-Loire, March 27, served in 
the Royal Guards (1814-28), when he retired 
with a captaincy. His experiences provided 
the material for Servitude et grandeur 


militaires (1835), a candid commentary on 
the boredom, irresponsibility, yet desire for 
devotion and self-sacrifice induced by peace¬ 
time soldiering. He married an English¬ 
woman, Lydia Bunbury (1828). He had 
already published anonymously a volume of 
verse (1922) followed by Eloa (1824), the 
fallen angel condemned for self-pity, and 
Formes antiques et modernes (1826; expanded 
1829), which includes his grand poetic 
conception of Moses, as the hopeles^y 
overburdened servant of God. Vigny’s life, 


marred by domestic unhappiness, his failure 
to enter parliament (1848-49), was that of a 
congenital misfit who bears his loneliness 
with dignity. This is reflected in his work, 
especially in that masterpiece of romantic 
drama, Chatterton (1835), written for his 
love, the actress Marie Dorval, as well as 
the yolume of exhortatory tales, Stello, 
describing the tragic fates of the young poets, 
Chatterton, Gilbert and Chenier, concluded 
in the posthumous sequel Daphni (1912). 
These exemplify Vigny’s pessimism, his 
exaltation of the poet as a godlike outsider, 
whose knowledge is yet necessary for society, 
his aristocratic stoicism alleviated unexpec¬ 
tedly by a tinge of Saint-Simonism. Other 
notable works include the historical novel 
Cinq Mars (1826), the plays Othello (1829) 
and La Mardchale d^Ancre (1831), the philo¬ 
sophical poems glorifying social order and 
discipline, Les Destinies (posthumous, 1864), 
and the biographical notes. Journal (1867). 
He was elected to the Academy (1845) and 
died in Paris (September 17, 1863. See 
Oeuvres computes (1921-25), Lives by A. 
France (1868), E. Dupuy (1910-12), F. Bal- 
densperger (1933), A. Whitridge (1933), A. 
Pravial (1934) and E. Lauvriere (Paris 1948). 
VILLA-LOBOS, Heitor, vee'la-Id'boosh (1887- 
1959), Brazilian composer and conductor, 
born in Rio de Janeiro. His first published 
composition was Salon Waltz (1908),_ and a 
set of Country Songs (1910) show his interest 
in Brazilian folk-music and folklore. After 
taking part in a scientific expedition up the 
Amazon studying folk-music in 1915, he 
composed five symphonies, five operas and a 
number of large-scale symphonic poems on 
Brazilian subjects. A meeting with Milhaud 
in 1918 aroused his interest in modern music 
and led him to spend several years in Paris, 
where his music was first heard in 1923. 
Abandoning symphonic forms, he composed 
the Chdros^ in popular Brazilian styles, and 
he followed these works with the four suites 
Bachianas Brasileiras, in which he treats 
Brazilian-style melodies in the manner of 
Bach. Much of his work is not yet published. 
In 1932 Villa-Lobos became director of 
Musical Education for Brazil. 

VILLANI, Giovanni (c. 1275-1348), Florentine 
historian, wrote the Cronica Universale 
(1559), valuable for the vivid portrayal of 
Florence at the beginning of its prosperity. 
The chronicle was continued by his brother 
Matteo and his nephew Filippo. See 
Selections, ed. by Selfe and Wicksteed (1906). 
VILLARI, Pasquale, veel'lah-ree (1827-1917), 
Italian historian, born at Naples, took part 
in the Neapolitan revolution of 1848 and was 
professor of History at Florence (1866-1909). 
He was made a senator in 1884 and was 
minister of Education (1891-92). His works, 
of which Machiavelli (1877-82; trans. 1888) 
was the best, were all translated by his 
English wife, Linda White. 

VILLARS, Claude Louis Hector, Due de, 
vee-lahr (1653-1734), French soldier, was 
born at Moulins. He distinguished himself 
in the wars of the Low Countries, on the 
Rhine, and in Hungary, fighting against the 
Turks. From 1699 till 1701 he represented 
France at Vienna. In 1702, sent to succour 
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the Elector of Bavaria, he crossed the Rhine, 
defeated the Markgraf of Baden at Fried- 
lingcn, and was made a Marshal of France; 
next year he again crossed the Rhine, but his 
scheme for advancing upon Vienna was 
defeated by the obstinacy of the Elector. 
He was next commissioned to put clown the 
Camisards. He defended the north-eastern 
frontier against Marlborough; in 1708 he 
defeated the attempts of Prince Eugene to 
penetrate into France, In 1709 he was sent 
to oppose Marlborough in the north, but at 
Malplaqucl was severely wounded. In 1711 
he headed the last army France could raise, 
and with it fell upon the British and Dutch 
under Albemarle, who were entrenched at 
Denain (July 24, 1712), carried their entrench¬ 
ments, and turning upon Prince E!ugcnc, 
drove him under the walls of Brussels; then 
as plenipotentiary he signed the peace of 
Rastatt (1714). He became the principal 
adviser on military alfairs and on foreign 
policy, was a strong opponent of Law’s 
financial measures, and for a time lost favour 
at court. But the war of 1732-34 in Italy 
showed that the weight of years had left his 
military genius untouched. lie died at 
Turin, June 17, 1734. See his Mchnoires (cd. 
by Dc Vogue, 188^-1904), and Lives by 
Anquclil (1784), Giraiid (1881) and De 
Vogue (1888). 

VILLEHARDOUIN, GcolTroi de, vecl-ahr^ 
dwi (c. 11(50-1213), the first of French 

historians, was born at the castle of Villc- 
hardouin in Aube, took part in the Fourth 
Crusade, and became marshal of* Romania 
His Cofiqueste de Constantinople —he was 
present at the capture—describing the events 
from 1198 to 1207, is of even greater value as 
literature than as history. 

VILLEMAIN, Abel Francois, veel-rm (1790"- 
1870), French author and politician, born at 
Paris, became professor of Rhetoric at the 
Lycce Charlemagne, the Ecolc Hormalc, and 
the Sorbonne (1816-26), was made a peer in 
1831, and was minister of Public Instruction 
under Guizot. He was long perpetual 
secretary of the French Academy. He wrote 
on the history of French literature, studies of 
Pindar and Chateaubriand, Hfstoi'rc de 
Cromwell (1819), Lascaris^ on les Grecs du 
siicle (1825), &c. See study by E. G. 
Atkin (Wisconsin 1924). 

VILLENELVE, Pierre Charles Jean Baptiste 
Sylvcstre dc, veel-rtcev (1763-1806), French 
sailor, was bom at Valensoles (Basses Alpes), 
December 31. As rear-admiral, he com¬ 
manded the rear division of the French navy 
at the battle of the Nile, and saved his vessel 
and four others. In 1805 he took command 
of the Toulon squadron. At Cadiz he was 
pined by the Spanish fleet, and in order to 
lure the British fleet from the coasts of Europe 
bore away to the West Indies. A month later 
still pursued by Nelson. 
Off Finisterre he fought an undecided battle 
with Sir Robert Calder, and, returning to 
Cadiz, was there blockaded by Nelson. This 
mined Napoleon’s scheme for the invasion of 
England, and Villeneuvc, about to be super¬ 
seded, determined to fight before his successor 
could reach Cadiz. In the battle of Trafalgar 
(October 21) Villeneuve’s flag-ship, the 


Bucentaitrc^ was dismasted ^ 
strike. The admiral uTapriso“ ^ 

till April 1806. Oa the joumeftn 

Stopped at Rennes to learn how the 

wntilri ^_s . ^ ®^p€rOi 


would receive him;' ancToi/ 

was the glass of fashion, but was 
Lyons for a love-affair. In 1680 
to court, and in 1693 became a mSS 
having distinguished himself at 

As commander in the 


wui nc was detbated and taken prisone hv 
Prince Eugene at Cremona (17021^ 
m command in the Netherlands ? 
defeated by Marlborough at 

(1706). Madame de Mlintenoa goffc 
made guardian to Louis XV. Orleans s™ 
him to live on his estate in 1722 becauseofS 
of L^ons! ^“bsequenuSS 

VILHERS, (I). See Buckingham, Claies- 
DON (2 ) and Clevui-and (1). “ 

(2) Charles Pelham (1802-98), Englisfc 
statesman and Corn-law reformer, ayouSr 
brother ol the fourth Earl of Clarendo 
He was educated at Haileybury and si 
John s College, Cambridge, and was called 
to the bar in 1827. He was returned for 
Wolvcrhampton_ as a Free Trader in 1835 
and continued its member for upwards of 
sixty years, latterly as a Liberal Unionist 
becoming the * Father of the House of 
Commons He made his first motion in 
favour of Free Trade in 1838, moving a 
resolution against the Corn Laws each year 
till they were repealed in 1846. In 1859-66 
he sat witii Cabinet rank as president of tk 
Poor-law Board. 

YILLIERS DE L’ISLE ADAM, Augaste 
Comte dc, vcel-yay Icel a-da (1838-89)’ 
French writer, pioneer of the symbolist 
movement, a Breton count who claimed 
descent from the Knights of Malta, was bom 
at St Bricuc. He dedicated his Premises 
Podsics (1856-58) to dc Vigny, but developed 
into a considerable stylist in prose. His 
famous short-stories Contes cruels (1883) 
and Noaveaiix^ Contes cruels (1883) are in 
the mariner of Poe. Hegelian idealism and 
Wagnerian romanticism inform his highly 
didactic novels and plays. The former include 
Isis (1862) on the Ideal and UEve future 
(1886) a satire on the materialism of modern 
science. The latter include his masterpiece, 
Axel (1885). A pronounced Catholic 
aristocrat, he lived for a while with the 
monks of Solcsmcs and died of cancer in a 
Paris hospital. See Lives by R. de Heussey 
(1893; trans. 1904) and de Rougemont 
(1910), P. Qucnnell, Baudelaire and the 
Symbolists (1929), and E. Wilson, AxeFs 
Castle (1931). 

VILLON, vee-yd, (1) Frawgois (1431-?), oue 
of France’s greatest poets, was born in Paris. 
His name was dc Montcorbier or de Logos, 
but took that of his guardian, Guillaume de 
Villon, a priest and a close relative. The 
latter enabled Francois to study at the 
university, to graduate (1449) and become 
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VINJE 


M.A. (1452). While a student, he fell into bam In 
bad company and in 1455 had to flee from Westminst^ fngg headmaster of 

fot'allxy vvnnnrfincr n nnt^ct o, ^ ^ lo02), CanOn TIRA1N o-nA 


baa company o-nw hcivjl 

Paris after fatally wounding a priest ui a 
street-brawl. He joined a criminal organiza¬ 
tion, the ‘ Brotherhood of the Coqiiille 
which had its own secret jargon in which 
Villon was to write some of his ballades. 
Pardoned in 1456, he returned to Paris and 
there wrote the Petit Testament, took part in 


n7«R 1 sm^ ^^cdumaster of 

then beaa of'SlS (fsTt 


mere wiuty x xui gatiiereci together 

the organized robbery of the funds of the Louis IX of Pra™^ ^ patronage of 
Colleglof Navarre, and fled to the court of the middle knowledge of 

the duke of Orleans at Blois. There he was Naturale et^ Historiale, 


C^OllCgC Ui i^CiVULXV/, «.*X',X XIVVX J.VX Hi-X- ui 

the duke of Orleans at Blois. There he was 
sentenced to death for another unknown 
crime, but released as an act of grace on a 
public holiday. The same happened again 
at Meung-sur-Loire (1461), the year of the 
(/rand Testament. In 1462-63 he was in 
trouble again for theft and brawling. Sen¬ 
tence of death was commuted to banishment 
in January 1463. He left Paris and nothing 
further is known of him. The first printed 
edition of his works was published in 1489. 

Petit Testament comprises 40 octosyllabic 
octaves, the Grand, 172 bridged by sixteen 
ballades and other verse forms. Six of the 
Coquille jargon ballades have been definitely 
attributed to him. Villon’s artistry is in the 
vitality with which he imbued the outworn 
mediaeval verse forms such as the ballade 
and the rondeau and the stark realism with 
which he dispassionately observes himself 
and life around him, whether the subject is the 
fat old courtesan Margot or the grim ‘ Ballade 
of the Hanged ’ or even the ‘ Ballade made 
by Villon at his mother’s request as a Prayer 
to Our Lady’, one of the masterpieces of 
religious poetry. With Chaucer he shares a 
flair for penetrating, unsentimental, often 
ironic comment, with Verlaine a longing for 
forgiveness. See biographical and literary 
studies by Longnon (1877), G. Paris (1901), 
M. Schwab (1912), P. Champion (1913), 
H. deVere Stacpcole (1916), D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis (1928) and C. Mack worth (1948). 

f2) Jacques, pseud, of Gaston Duchamp 
(1875- ), French artist and engraver, 
bom at Damville. From 1891 to 19.30 
he drew for various periodicals, and made 
many etchings and lithographs. In 1912 
he organized the Section d’Or exhibition 
in Paris with Leger, Juan Gris, Ac. His 
paintings, many of which arc abstract, 
transmute nature into crystalline forms 
reminiscent of Cezanne, using clear, bright 
colour. In 1950 he exhibited at the Venice 
Biennale and also won the first prize at the 
Pittsburgh International with his painting 
T/ie Thresher. Sec the study by P. Eluard and 
Rene-Jean (1948). 

VINCENT, St (d. 304), Spanish Christian 
martyr, bom at Saragossa and according to 
St Augustine became a deacon. Under 
Diocletian’s persecutions, he was imprisoned 
and tortured at Valencia, where he died. 
His feast is on January 22. 

Edward Howard 
politician, born at 
Mintold, in Sussex, was first director of 
C.I-D., Scotland Yard. He wrote on 
cnmiiial law and police code (1882), the 
It( iSSl), and was knighted 
and How (1912). 

(2) William English scholar^ 


Naturale, er fU 7 tT k-'T 

feeU-rby%ou^^^^^^^ anonymously. 

VINCENT DE PAUL St (1576-1p u 
priest and philanthropist, bom a? PouTIn 
orders iJi’lfioT' admit?ed"to"priIst^^ 

S SKS. Sp'JSJ 3 

irk J 

by Vincent to return to the Chltton fafth 
escaping, they landed in FranS in 1607 

?Sfon° to the’^F™®’ entrusted with 

a mission to the French court in 16Q8 anrT 

became almoner of Henry IV’s queen ’ He 
associations for helping t^e stok and 
■" appointed almoKenerai of\he 

fion'^of I'le. had laid the founda- 

tyHc.; ' Congregation of Priests of the 

g|al,')he%,e fsLh"o^"J o'fTS 

ocr 2/ 1660, and was canonized 1737 His 

feast day IS on July 19. See Lives byE K 
Sanders (1913), P. Costc (1932; trans 1^935) 
and Giraiid (trans. 1955) ^ See 
VINCENTIUS LERINENSIS (d 450) was a 
monk of the island of Lerina (Lerins), who 
marks of Catholicity— 
Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus . Canon Heurtley trans ated his 
Commo/iitorium (1895). 

Leonardo da Vinci. 

1 vee-nay (1797- 

Protestant theologian and critic, 
born at Ouchy near Lausanne, became in 
1835 profess<^ of French Language and 
Basel and in 1837 of Practical 
Theology at Lausanne. He was forced to 
resign when Ip led a secession from the Swiss 
dlaurch in 1845. He published studies of 
French literature of the 16th-I9th centuries 
dcferided freedom of conscience and the 
disestablishment of the church. See Lives 
^ (1^90) and studies by E. 

Rambert, ed. P. Bride! (1913). 

VINJE, Aasmund Olavson, vin'ye (1816-70) 
Norvyegian poet and critic, born at Vinie 
was m turn teacher, journalist, student and 
employed in a lawyer’s office, before gaining 
recognition. Intermittently between 1858 
and 1866, he brought out a weekly journal 
^^len, written entirely by himself. He visited 
England m 1862 and wrote his critical A 
^orsemany View of Britain and the British (in 
English) (1863). Back in Norway, he indulged 
in adverse political criticism which led to his 
dismissal from an official post at Christiania 
Best known for his poetry, Vinje was one of 
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the leading writers in the landsm&l (the Soon afterwards "Virgil withdrew from 
language of the people) movement which to Campania. The munificence of MaecS^ 

was rapidly gaining ground. His works had placed him in affluent circumstanr? 
include En Ballade om Kongen (1853), He had a villa at Naples and a countrv-W 
Sioregiit und Blandkorn (1867). near Nola. The Georgies, or An of fh 

VINOGRADOFF, Sir Paul, vee-nd-grah'doff bandry, in four books, dealing with 
(1854-1925), Russian social historian, born at and pasturage, the vine and olive wi? 
Kostroma, studied at Moscow, became cattle, and bees appeared in 30 b.c. and 
professor of History there. He settled in confirmed Virgil’s position as the foremo^f 
England and in 1903 he was appointed poet of the age. The remaining eleven years 
professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, of his life were devoted to a larger task 
Knighted in 1917, he was an authority on undertaken at the urgent request of the 
mediaeval England, and among his writings emperor, the composition of a great national 
a.TQ Villeinage in England (\S92), Growth of the epic on the story of Aeneas the Troian 

Manor (1905) and English Society in the legendary founder of the Roman nation and 

Eleventh Century (1908). of the Julian family, from the fall of Troy to 

VIOLLET-LE-DUC, Engine, vyd-lay-le-diik his arrival in Italy, his wars and alliances 
( 1814 - 79 ), French architect and archaeologist, with the native Italian races, and his final 
bom in Paris, in 1840 became director of the establishment in his new kingdom. By 
restoration of the Sainte Chapellc, and from 19 b.c. the Aeneid was practically completed 
this time on was the great restorer of ancient and in that year Virgil left Italy to travel in 
buildings in France including the cathedrals Greece and Asia; but at Athens he fell ill 
of Notre Dame at Paris, Amiens, Laon, and and returned only to die at Brundisium’, 
the Chateau de Pierrefonds. He served as September 21. At his own wish he was 
engineer in the defence of Paris, and was an buried at Naples, on the road to Pozznoli, 
advanced republican politician- His best- his tomb, for many hundreds of years after’ 
known work was his great dictionary of being worshipped as a sacred place. His 
French Architecture (1853-69). See Lives sincerity and sweetness of temper won the 
by Sauvageot (1880), Saint-Paiil (2nd ed. warm praise of Horace, and the fastidious 
1881), Gout (1914). purity of his life in an age of very lax morality 

VIOTTI, Giovanni Battista, vyoftee (1753- gained him the same name of‘the lady’by 
1824), Italian violinist and composer of a which Milton was known at Cambridge. A 
number of violin and piano concertos, born at few juvenile pieces of more or less probable 
Fontanetto, lived mostly in Paris, where he authenticity are extant under his name, 
was director of the Italian Opera and from These are the Citlej: and the Moretum, both 
1792 was a wine-merchant in London. He in hexameter verse; the a short elegiac 
was one of the leading violinists of his day. piece; and fourteen little poems in various 
VIRCHOW, Rudolf, feer-KUo (1821-1902), metres, some serious, others trivial The 
German pathologist, born at Schivelbcin, Ciris is now agreed to be by a contemporap 
Pomerania, became professor of Pathological imitator. The supremacy of Virgil in Latin 
Anatomy at Wurzburg (1849) and at Berlin poetry was immediate and almost unques- 
(1856). His Cellularpathologie (1858) estab- tioned; in the Eclogues the Latin tongue 
lished that every morbid structure contained assumed a richness, harmony, and sweetness 
cells derived from previous cells. He con- till then unknown. The promise shown in 
tributed to the study of tumours, leukaemia, the Eclogues was more than fulfilled in the 
hygiene and sanitation, and as a Liberal Georgies. The workmanship of the Aeneid 
member of the Reichstag (1880-93) strenu- is more unequal; but in its great passages 
ously opposed Bismarck. See studies by there is the same beauty, with an even fuller 
Becher (1891) and Pagel (1906). strength and range. Virgil’s works were 

VIRET, Pierre, vee-ray (1511-71), French established classics even in his lifetime, and 
reformer, born at Orbe in Vaud, converted soon after his death had become, as they still 
Lausanne to the Protestant faith (1536). See remain, the school-books of western Europe, 
monograph by Godet (1893). By the 3rd century his poems rankea as 

VIRGIL, (Publius VergilitisMaro) (70-19 B.C.), sacred books, and were regularly used for 
greatest of Latin poets, was born at Andes purposes of divination. In the dark ages his 
near Mantua, October 15. His father owned fabled powers as a magician alni^ost eclipsed 
a small property: the boy was sent to school his real fame as a poet; but with the revival 
at Cremona and Milan, and at sixteen went of learning he resurned his old place. Dante 
to Rome and studied rhetoric and philosophy, chose him as his guide in the Divine Comedy. 
In 41 B.c. the victorious triumvirs were The standard English edition is still that of 
settling disbanded soldiers on confiscated Conington and Nettleship (4lh 
lands throughout Italy. Virgil’s farm was See works on the poet by W. Y. SdlariyyT), 
part of the confiscated territory; but by T. R. Glover (1915), T. Frank (1922), E. L 
advice of the governor of the district, Rand (1931), W. F. J. 

Asinius Pollio, he went to Rome, with special Haarhoff (1949), on the Aeneid by M. M. 
recommendations to Octavianus; and though Crump (1920) and D. L. Drew (1924), ontne 
his own property was not restored to him, Eclogues by R. S. Conway (1907) ana H. J. 
he obtained ample compensation from the Rose (1942) and C. M. Bowra, From Virgil to 
government, and became one of the endowed Milton (1945). 
court-poets who gathered round the prime- VIRGIL, Folydore. See Vergil. 
minister Maecenas. In 37 b.c. his Eclogues, VIRGINIA. See Cla.udius (Appixj^. 
ten pastorals modelled on those of Theocritus, VIRIATHUS, -ah'toos (d. .139), a 
were received with unexampled enthusiasnn. herdsman, headed a rising against tne 
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Romans, and from 151 to 141 b.c. repeatedly 
defSted Roman armies. He was murdered 

bv the RomsTis. ^ ooc ^ 

\^T4NEN, Artturi liman (1895- ), 

biochemist, born at Helsinki, became 
Biochemistry there ia.l939 He 
ehicidated the processes by which plants 
Xain nitrogen and complex organic 
enhs ances from the soil. He showed that 
sU^ can be preserved by dilute hydrochloric 
acid and studied nutrition and the develop¬ 
ment of food resources, for which he was 
warded the Nobel prize for chemistry 

•\«aiER. Peter,fish'er (1455-1529), German 
sculptor in bronze was born and died at 
Nuniberg. He was responsible for the 
King Arthur statue at Innsbruck, the tomb 
nf Archbishop Ernst at Magdeburg and the 
hLic s&ucture of that of St Sebald at 
His sons Hans (1489-1550), 
Hermann (1486-1517) and Peter, the younger 
n487-1528), were also distinguished sculp¬ 
tors. See monograph by C. Headlam 

'HSCONTI, the name, taken from the heredi¬ 
tary office of viscount, of a Milanese family 
of Ghibelline nobility which rose to promi¬ 
nence when Ottoni Yisconti (d. 1295) became 
archbishop of Milan in 1262 and his nephew 
Matteo (1255-1322) captain of the people. 
Its most important members in chronological 

cTovami (d. 1354) archbishop and lord 
of Milan from 1349, brought Genoa and 
Bologna under his jurisdiction. 

(2) ^Gian Galeazzo (1351-3402), Milanese 
statesman, grandnephew of (1), succeeded his 
father, Galeazzo II, as joint ruler (1378-85) 
with his uncle Bernabo, whom he had 
executed (1385). As duke (1385) he made 
himself master of the northern half of Italy, 
bringing many independent cities into one 
state, arranged marriage alliances with 
England, France, Austria and Bavaria, and 
was a great patron of the arts. See Life by 
D. M. Bueno de Mesquita (1941). 

(3) Filippo Maria (1392-1447), Milanese 
statesman, son of (2), restored the unity of 
his father’s dominions, but died without 
issue. The duchy passed to the Sforza 
family (q.v.). See D. Muir, A History of 
Milan under the Visconti (1924). 

VISCONTI, name of an Italian family of 
archaeologists and architects: 

(1) Ennio Quirino (1751-1818), son of <2), 
father of (3), was keeper of the Capitohne 
Museum from 1787. During the Roman 
Republic of 1798 he was one of the five 
consuls, then fled to Paris, where he became 
curator at the Louvre and professor of 
Archaeology. In 1817 he came to England 
to examine the Elgin marbles. He wrote 
Iconographie grecque (1801) and romaine 
(1817). 

(2) Giovanni Battista Antonio (1722-84), 
father of (1), succeeded Winckelmann as 
prefect of antiquities at Rome (1768), 
reorganized the Museo Pio-Clementins in 
the Vatican and with his son edited the 
catalogue of the museum’s engravings. 
He supervised the excavations which led to 
the discovery of Scipio’s tomb. 
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(3) Lodovico Tullto Gioacchino (1791-1853), 
son of (1), was a Parisian architect (from 
1799). He built Napoleon’s mausoleum and 
was responsible for the scheme joining the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. His nephew, 
Pietro Ercole (1802-80), was commissioner 
of antiquities at Rome and curator of the 
Vatican art collections. 

VISSCHER, Cornelis, vis'er (c. 1629-58), 
a Dutch copper-plate engraver, famous for 
his portraits and for engravings after Guido 
Reni, Brouwer and Ostade.—His brother, 
Jan (1634-92), was similarly distinguished. 
VIT, Vincenzo de (1811-91), Italian scholar, 
born in Padua, was editor of Forcellini’s 
LexiconTotiusLaiinitatis (1858-79). A canon 
of Rovigo and town-librarian, in 1850 he 
joined the brotherhood of Rosmini (q.v.). 
His unfinished Onomasticon was to contain 
all proper names down to the 5th century. 
VITELLIUS, Aulus, -teV- (a.d. 15-69), Roman 
emperor, was a favourite of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius and Nero. Appointed by 
Galba to the command of the legions on the 
Lower Rhine, he was proclaimed emperor at 
Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne) in the 
beginning of 69; and his generals put an end 
to the reign of Otho by the victory of Bedri- 
acum. Vitellius, during his brief reign, gave 
himself up to pleasure and debauchery. 
Many of his soldiers deserted when Vespasian 
was proclaimed emperor in Alexandria. 
Vitellius was defeated in two battles by his 
rival, dragged through the streets of Rome 
and murdered, December 21. 

VITORIA. See Espartero. 

VITRUVIUS POLIO, Marcus, -troo'vee-oos 
(1st cent. A.D.), Roman architect and military 
engineer, a North Italian in the service of 
Augustus, wrote De Architectiira (before 
A.D. 27), which is the only Roman treatise on 
architecture still extant. See edition by F. 
Granger (1931). 

VITRY, Jacques de, vee~tree (d. 1240), a 
French cardinal legate, who died at Rome, 
is known by his Historia Orientalis, a valuable 
source book, letters and sermons. 
VITTORINO DA FELTRE, veet-to-ree'nd da 
fel-tre (c. 1378-1446), Italian educationist, 
was summoned to Mantua as tutor to the 
children of the Marchese Gonzaga (1423) and 
founded a school for both rich and poor 
children (1425), in which he applied his own 
methods of instruction. See study by W. H. 
Woodward (1897). 

VITUS, Saint, vf- (early 4th cent.), the son of a 
Sicilian pagan, was converted by his nurse 
Crescentia and her husband Modestus, with 
whom he suffered martyrdom under Diocle¬ 
tian. He was invoked against sudden death, 
hydrophobia and chorea or St Vitus’ Dance, 
and is sometimes regarded as the patron 
of comedians and actors. His feast-day is 
June 15. 

VIVALDI, Antonio, -vahV- (1678-1741), 
Venetian violinist and composer, known as 
‘ the Red Priest % on account of his red hair, 
bom at Venice, took orders (1703), but gave 
up officiating and was attached to the 
hospital of the Pieth at Venice (1703-40), 
dying at Vienna. The twelve concertos of 
VEstro Armonico (1712) gave him a European 
reputation; The Seasons (1725), an early 
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example of programme music, proved highly Illustrated London News in Paris (186^ 7o\ 

popular; and he wrote many operas and some and in Berlin (1872). He witnessed the Jio 

sacred music. Though he really consolidated of Pans and with his son, Ernest wmT 

and developed the solo concerto, he was Paris in Peril {1^61), As a publisher’in lat? 

forgotten after his death. Bach transcribed life, he produced translations of French S 

many of his concertos for the keyboard and Russian authors, notably of the works nf 

from the I9th century they were increasingly Zola, which involved him in two le?q 

played. See Life by Mario Rinaldi (Milan actions for obscene libel. In 1893 hk 

1943) and Italian study by M. Pinchcrle memoirs were published as Glances Back 

(1948; abridged and tnins. 1958). ^ Through Seventy Years. His brother Frank 

YlVARINl, vee-vah-ree'-rree., name ot a (1830"83), also a foreign correspondent for 

family of Venetian painters of the 15th theiVevw, was killed in the 

century, including: Sudan. His sons, Edward Henry h847-19nn 

(1) Antonio (active c. 1440-c. 1476/84), and Ernest Alfred (1853-1922), were also 

lirst worked in partnership with his brother- journalists, whilst Frank Horace (1864-1938) 

in-law Giovanni d’Alcmagna and later wuth was a notable lexicographer on the staff of 

his brother (2). His paintings, often of the Funk and Wagnall Company in New 

Madonnas and saints, arc modelled tirst on York. 

Gentile da Fabriano and then on Mantegna VLAOIMIR, vlad'i-meer, the name of two 
and Giovanni Bellini (q.v.). notable Russian rulers: 

(2) Bartolommeo (active 1450-99), brother VladSiiiir I, known as Saint Vladimir, or 

of (1), worked under the same influences, but ‘ the Great ’ (c. 956-1015), ruled from 980 as 

his painting shows a step forward towards the the first Christian sovereign of Russia 

renaissance style. extending its dominions into Lithuania’ 

(3) Eoigi or Alvisc (active 1457-c. 1503/5), Galicia and Livonia, with Kiev as his capital! 

son of (1), was possibly a pupil of both his Vladimir H, surnamed Monomachus 
father and uncle. Influenced by Antoncllo da (1053“! 125), became by popular demand 
Messina and Bellini, his works include grand prince of Kiev in 1113 instead of the 
portrait busts and altar-pieces, especially a prior claimants of Sviatoslav and Iziaslav 
Madonna and six Saints in the Academy, families, thus founding the Monomakhovichi 

Venice. dynasty. A popular, powerful, enlightened 

VIVES, Jiian Luis, generally known as and peaceful ruler, he colonized, built new 
Ludoviciis Vives, (1492-1540), towns, dethroned unruly princes and intro- 

Spanish philosopher and humanist, born at diiced laws against usury. He left careful 
Valencia, studied philosophy at Paris, but,^ instructions to his son and cousin in the 
disgusted with the empty quibblings of manuals PucJienie and Poslanie. 
scholasticism, turned to the classics at VLAMINCK, Maurice dc, vla-mik (1876- 
Louvain, where he edited St Augustine’s 1958), French artist, born in Paris. He was 
Civitas Pel He dedicated it to Henry VUI, largely self-taught, and for a time was a 
who summoned him to England in 1523 as racing cyclist. About 1900 he began to work 
tutor to Princess Mary. He also taught at with Derain. At this time he was much 
Oxford and became a fellow of Corpus inllucnced by Van Gogh, and by 1905 he was 
Christi. He was imprisoned for opposing one of the leaders of the Fauves, using typi- 
Henry VOFs divorce from Katharine of cally brilliant colour. From 1908 to 1914, 
Aragon and after 1528 lived mostly at Bruges, however, he painted more realistic landscapes 
His commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima under the influence of C6zanne. After 1915 
foreshadowed Bacon in his emphasis on his palette was more sombre, and his style 
inductive methods. He also wrote a remark- more romantic than Cdzannesque, though 
able treatise on education, Pe disciplinis still with an expressionist zest. He mainly 
(1531). lived in the country as a farmer, and this may 

VIVIANI, Ren4, vee-vyah'nee (1862-1925), have given him his consistent sensitivity to 
French statesman, born at Sidi-bel-Abb6s, the nuances of landscape and atmosphere. 
Algeria, was prime minister at the outbreak of Also a talented violinist, he wrote several 
the First World War and to demonstrate books, including Communications (1921). 
France’s peaceful intentions withdrew French Sec Lives by K. G. Peris (1941) and R. 
forces from the German frontier. He was Qucncau (1949). 

minister of Justice (1915) and French VODNIK, Valentin (1758-1819), Slovene poet 
representative at the League of Nations and teacher, born at Zgornja SiSka near 
(1920). Ljubljana, who by his writings helped to 

VIVIN, Louis, vee~vi (1861-1936), French revive Slovene nationalism. He wrote 
primitive painter, born at Hadol, was a Post poetry, educational and school books in the 
Oflice employee until he retired in 1922. He language of the peasantry and this b^ame 
painted mainly still-lifes and views of Paris established as the literary language of i ago* 
and its parks. His naive and charmingly slavia. 

coloured pictures are meticulous in every VOELCKER, Augustus, fmVkir Cp22-84), 
detail. German agricultural chemist and writer, 

VIZETELLY, Henry Richard, viz-^-tel'i (1820- was born at Frankfurt-am-Main. After 
1894), English publisher of Italian descent, studying at Gottingen and Utrecht, he 
was born in London. As an engraver he worked in Edinburgh under the auspices 
early contributed to the newly founded of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
Illustrated London News and in 1843 set of Scotland, was appointed professor o 
up in competition his own Pictorial Times, Agriculture at the Royal Agnculrirai 
He became a foreign correspondent to the College, Cirencester, in 1849, and in 1857 
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attached to the Royal Agricultural 
was atta as consulting chemist. 

AMtoultu/al chemistry was greatly advanced 
hv® Voelcker’s work and writings on tarm 

re Qtnffs on soil research and on 

feeding stuHs, elected 

f fetow of the Royal Society and in 1875 
VO&l“ W^'llSiann' Si (1841-1907), 

It PotSdam (1882). He discovered spectro- 

®‘^( 2 )‘^Hirmam WUhclm (1834-98), German 
chemist, born at Dobrilugk, Brandenburg, 
f^^reif 3 t Berlin, and invented the ortho- 
Ihroraat c photographic ,date (1873) and 
Itudicd spectroscopic photography and 

^^(sf JuUur\t835-99), New Zealand 

statesman, born in London edited and 
fouSed Newspapers in Australia and New 
7 ealand where he was elected colonial 
uSsurer in 1869. He esttiblishcd a govern¬ 
ment public trust office (1872) improved 
Simigration facilities and planned the 
ntroduction of trunk railways, borrowing 
£10 OOO OOO for his public works programme. 
He formed a government in IS72 and was 
m-ernier (1873-75). His resolution (J874) 
foreshadowed the abolition of the provinces. 
He resigned in 1875 to devote himself to 
business, but was again treasurer during the 
economic crisis in 1884. 

14) Vladimir (1896- ), Russian com¬ 

poser, born at Moscow, studied in Moscow 
and under Busoni in Berlin. He composed 
orchestral works and chamber music and 
secular oratorios, including Wagadu Des¬ 
troyed (1935) with sajcophonc accompam- 

VOGIER, Georg Joseph fos'Jer (1749-1814), 

German composer, styled Abt Voglcr, was 
born at Wurzburg, the son of a violm-makcr, 
was ordained priest at Rome in n73, and 
made Knight of the Golden Spur^ and 
chamberlain to the pope. At Mannheim he 
established his first school of music; his 
second was at Stockholm. After years of 
wandering and brilliant successes in London 
and Europe as a player on his ‘ orchestrion ’ 
(a modified organ), he settled as kapellmeister 
at Darmstadt, and opened his third school, 
having for pupils Weber and Meyerbeer. 
His compositions and his theories of music 
are now forgotten; but his name survives in 
Robert Browning’s poem. See study by 
Schafhautl (1887). . 

VOGtOE, -gU-ay, (1) Charles Jean Melchior, 
Marquis de (1829-1916), French archaeo¬ 
logist and diplomatist, born in Paris, travelled 
in Syria (1853-54 and 1861), was ambassador 
at Constantinople (1871-75) and at Vienna 
(1875-79). Elected to the Academic (1901), 
he wrote on the churches of Palestine (1860 
and 1865). 

(2) Eugene Marie Melchior, Yicomte de 
(1848-1910), French historian, cousin of (1), 
was born at Nice. He was secretary at 
St Petersburg (1876-82) and was admitted to 
the Acadtoie (1888). He wrote Le Roman 
russe (1886), a valuable study of the Russian 
novels of Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, Les 


Morts qui parient (1899) and works on Syria 
and Egypt. 

VOITURE, Vincent, vwah-tur (1598-1648), 
French poet and letter-writer, born ai 
Amiens, was an original member of the 
Academie, and enjoyed the favour of Gaston 
d’Orleans,_ Richelieu, Mazarin and Louis 
XIII. His brilliant sonnets and vers de 
societd w'ere the delight of the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, but were not published till 1650. 
See Sainte-Bcuve’s Causeries and study by 
E. Magne (1911). 

VOLNEY, Constantin Fran<po!s Chasseboauf, 
Comte de (1757-1820), French scholar and 
author, born at Craon in Mayenne, studied 
at Paris medicine, history and the Oriental 
languages, adopted the name of Volney, and 
travelled in Egypt and Syria (1783-87), 
publishing his valuable Voyage (1787). A 
zealous reformer, he was elected to the 
Constituent Assembly in 1789, but later was 
thrown into prison till the downfall of 
Robespierre. His reputation chiefly rests on 
his famous work Les Ruines, on Meditations 
sur les rivoliitiofis des empires (1791). 
Professor of History in the short-lived ;ficole 
Nor male, he collected in the United States 
(1795-98) materials for his Tableau du climat 
et du sol (1803), and was admitted to the 
Academy. Napoleon made him senator, 
count and commander of the Legion of 
Honour; Louis XVIII made him a peer. 
See Life by L. Seche (1899) and Sainte- 
Beuve’s Causeries. 

VOLSTEAD, Andrew J. (1860-1947), Ameri¬ 
can politician, born in Goodhue Co., 
Minnesota, practised law and entered 
Congress as a republican in 1903. He was 
the author of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Marketing Act, but is best known for the 
prohibition act of 1919, named after him, 
which forbade the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicant liquors. This act, passed over 
President Wilson’s veto, was in force until 
1 933. 

VOLTA, Alessandro, Count, vol'tah (1745- 
1827), Italian physicist, born at Como, in 
1774-1804 was professor of Natural Philo¬ 
sophy at Pavia. He retired to his native 
town, but was summoned to show his 
discoveries to Napoleon, and received medals 
and titles at home and abroad, including 
the Copley medal (1791). He developed the 
theory of current electricity, discovered the 
electric decomposition of water; invented 
an electric battery, the electrophorus, an 
electroscope and made investigations on heat 
and gases. His name is given to the unit of 
electric pressure, the volt. See monographs 
by Bianchi and Mochetti (1829-32), and by 
Volta (1875). 

VOLTAIRE, Francois Marie Arouet de, vol- 
tayr (1694-1778), French author, the 
embodiment of the 18th-century ‘ enlighten¬ 
ment was born November 24 in Paris, 
where his father, Francois Arouet, held a 
post in the Chambre des comptes. In his 
ninth year he entered the College Louis-le- 
Grand, the chief French seminary of the 
Jesuits. Leaving college at seventeen, he was 
destined for the bar, but law disgusted him. 
Alarmed by the dissipated life which he was 
leading, his father gladly saw him admitted 
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into the suite of his godfather’s brother, love-affair with his niece, the widowH 

the Marquis de Chateauneuf, French Madame Denis. Since the appearance of hU 
ambassador to Holland; but in consequence Letters on the English he had been out of 
of an undiplomatic love-affair with a French favour at court, Princesse de Navam 

protestant at The Hague, he was sent pertornied on the occasion of the Daunhin’? 

home. He again entered an attorney’s office, marriage (February 1745), pleased Louis XV 
but his stay in it was short, and he soon by its adroit adulation. This and the 
obtained notoriety as the author of a satire patronage of Madame de Pompadour 
on his successful rival in the poetic competi- procured him the appointments of royal 

tion for an Academy prize. In 1716, on historiographer and of gentleman-in-ordinarv 

suspicion of lampooning the regent, the Due to the king, as well as his election to the 
d’Orleans, he was banished for several French Academy, In 1747 an imprudent 

months from Paris; and in 1717-18, a speech at a court card-party drove him to 

savage lampoon, accusing the regent of all take refuge with the Duchesse de Maine 

manner of crimes, resulted in his eleven for whose amusement he now wrote Zadig 
months’ imprisonment in the Bastille, where and others of the Oriental tales. When he 
he rewrote his tragedy CEdipe, began a poem was allowed to reappear at court, some 
on Henry IV and assumed the name Voltaire, injudicious flattery ot Madame de Pompadour 
supposed to be an anagram of Arouet 1(c) excited the indignation of the queen, and 
j(eune). CEdipe was performed in 1718, and Voltaire had again to migrate. The death 

was triumphantly successful. His next (September 1749) of Madame du Chatelet 

dramatic attempts were almost failures, and allowed him at last to accept the repeated 

he devoted himself to his poem on Henry IV. invitation of Frederick the Great. In July 

But the authorities refusing to sanction its 1750 Voltaire found himself at Berlin as 
publication on account of its championship king’s chamberlain, with a pension of 20,000 
of Protestantism and of religious toleration, francs and board in one of the royal palaces. 
Voltaire had the epic poem surreptitiously But he entered into some questionable 
printed at Rouen (1723) and smuggled into financial operations with a Berlin Jew; 
Paris, as La Ligue on Henri le grand. Famous Frederick was still more gravely offended by 
and a favourite at court, he was denounced his satirical criticisms on Maupertuis; and 
by the Chevalier de Rohan-Chabol as a in March 1753 Frederick and Voltaire parted, 
parvenu. Voltaire retorted with spirit, and never to meet again. In Prussia Voltaire had 
circulated caustic epigrams on the Chevalier, published his Si^de de Louis Quatorze (1751). 
whose revenge was to have Voltaire beaten On his way home he was arrested at Frank- 
by his hirelings. Voltaire challenged the furt, through Frederick’s representative 
author of the outrage, and was once more there, instructed to recover from Voltaire a 
thrown into the Bastille, and liberated only volume of the king’s poems. Voltaire 
on the condition that he would proceed at avenged himself by writing a malicious sketch 
once to England, where he landed in May of Frederick’s character and account of his 
1726. Here Bolingbroke made him known habits, first printed after the writer’s death, 
to Pope and his circle. He made the acquain- Voltaire settled in 1755 near Geneva—after 
tance of Peterborough, Chesterfield, the 1758 at Ferney, four miles from Geneva. 
Herveys and the Duchess of Marlborough, In 1756-59 eipp&SLTQd his Moeurs et TEsprit des 

and became intimate with Young, Thomson nations, his pessimistic poem on the earth- 

and Gay. He acquired some knowledge of quake of Lisbon and that satirical master- 
Shakespeare and Milton, Dryden and Butler, piece, the short story, Candide which attacked 
Pope’s works, Addison’s Cato, and the what Voltaire understood by the LeibniziM 
Restoration dramatists. He was strongly optimistic theology that‘all for the bestm 
attracted to Locke’s philosophy, and he this best of all possible worlds . The 
mastered the elements of Newton’s astro- suspension of the Encyclopidie by the French 
nomical physics. The English Deists government, and the condemnation by the 
furnished weapons or at least a stalking-horse parliament of Paris of a harmlep poem of 
(Bolingbroke). Queen Caroline accepted his his own on natural religion, impelled Voltaue 
dedication to her of the Henriade, the new to declare war by word and deed against the 
form of La Ligue’, and when permitted to bigoted, ‘ L’Infame *. In 1762 appeared the 
return to France in 1729 he took with him his first of his anti-religious writings which were 
History of Charles XU and the materials for to include didactic tragedies, biassed histones, 
his Letters on the English, He laid the ptimphl&ts a.nd tho Dictionnaire philosop^^^^^^ 
foundation of his great wealth by purchasing (1764). The judicial murder (1762) of Jean 
shares in a government lottery and by Galas (q.v,), falsely accused of haying, trom 
speculations in the corn-trade, ultimately Protestant zeal, killed one of his sons to 
increased by the profits from large army keep him from turning a Cathohe, arouseo 
contracts. He formed an intimacy with Voltaire to exert himself successfully to get 
Madame du Chatelet (q.v.), and made her the sentence annulled, and to rescue omer 
husband’s chateau of Cirey in Champagne members of the Galas family frorn punisn- 
their headquarters (1734). Here he wrote ment. This and similar efforts on behaii oi 
dramas (Mahomet (1741) and Mdrope (1743) victims of French fanaticism, for whom he 
among them), poetry, his Treatise on Meta- provided a refuge at Ferney, won widesprm 
physics, much of his Si^cle de Louis Quatorze admiration. The Genevan govemm^t 
(1751) and Les Mesurs et Vesprit des nations, prevented Voltaire froni staging pl^s ana 
with his Elements of the Philosophy of Newton from establishing a theatre at Geneva. 
(1738). Apart from Madame du Chatelet, Rousseau’s support for the Swiss gove^eDt 
his correspondence (1640-50) testifies to a terminated Voltaire’s friendship with tne 
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yoltekra 

I , 'i^cnr.her (1758). In 1778, in his eighty- 
FS year. L was given a ‘ royal ’ welcome 
S P^is when he arrived to put on his last 
lr,»Sv’ Irine. The excitement brought on 
SSfi/neath on May 30 1778 After 
to Solution, which his works and ideas 

to foster, his remains were fitly 
rSnterred in the Panth6on, Pans. See his 
FreM the Great 
1927), his Love-Letters to His Niece 
and trans. T. Besterman, 1958). Lives by 

rrDesnoirest§rres (1867-76), Viscount Morley 

n872? L crousl6 (1899), C. E. Vulliamy 
f1930)’ H. N. Brailsford (1935), A. Noyes 
n936)* R Naves (1942), A. Maurois (1952), 
nolitical and philosophical studies by 
G Pffier (1908): A. Bellescort (1925), C. 
Pnwe fl955) and P. Gay (1959). 

VOLTERRA, (1) Daniele da {c. 1509-66), 
Italian artist, born at Yolterra, was Michel- 
anselo’s assistant. He painted the Descent 
from the Cross in the Trinity dci Monti at 

(1860-1940), Italian mathemati¬ 
cian born at Ancona, professor at Pisa, 
Turin and Rome, contributed to modern 
mathematical analysis and theory of equa¬ 
tions. He became a foreign member of the 
Royal Society in 1902. 

VOLUSENUS, Florcntius-Florencc Wilson, or 
Wolsey, vol-oo-say'noos (1504-46), Scottish 
humanist, born near Elgin, went to the 
University of Paris, and attained a mastery 
of Latin which ranks him with the first 
scholars of his time. After acting as tutor to 
a reputed son of Cardinal Wolsey, he became 
principal of a school at Carpentras near 
Avignon; and died at Vienne in Dauphinc. 
His chief work is his De Animi TranquilUtate. 
See Hume Brown, Surveys of Scottish History 
119191 

YONDEL, Joost van den (1587-1679), the 
greatest of the Dutch poets, born at Cologne 
of Dutch immigrant parents, became a 
prosperous hosier in Amsterdam and devoted 
his leisure to the penning of satirical verse 
in the sectarian disputes of the time, he 
himself turning from Anabaptism through 
Armenianism to Roman Catholicism. Hav¬ 
ing acquired a wide knowledge of the classics, 
Vondel turned to Sophoclean drama and 
produced Jephtha (1659) and Lucifer (1654), 
a masterpiece of lyrical religious drama, 
which in style, feeling and majesty of language 
brings to mind Milton’s Paradise Lost (c. 
166(^63) and greatly influenced the German 
poetical revival after the Thirty Years’ War. 
See his complete Werken, ed. with Life by 

J. F. M. Sterck (1927-40) and study by A. J. 
Bamouw (1926). 

VON WRIGHT, Georg Hendrik (1916- ), 
Finnish logician and philosopher, born in 
Hekinki, took part in the discussions of the 
Vienna Circle of logical positivists and 
studied under and succeeded Wittgenstein 
(q.v.) at Cambridge (1948). Ho was visiting 
professor at Cornell (1954) before his 
appointment to the chair of Philosophy at 
Helsinki, He was Gifford Lecturer (1959-60) 
on Norms and Values at St Andrews. Yon 
Wright formalized the traditional, vain 
attempts at justifying induction in The Logical 
Problem of Induction (1941) and A Treatise on 


VOSS 


Induction and Probability (1951), and has 
greatly contributed to meta-logic with Form 
and Content in Logic (1941), An Essay in 
Logical Studies 
(1958). He wrote a memorable introduction 
to Ludwig Wittgenstein—A Memoir by 
N. Malcolm (1958). 

VON DER DECKEN. See Decken. 
VORAGINE, Jacobus de, vo-rafee-nay 
(1230-98), Italian hagiologist, a Dominican, 
born at Viareggio near Genoa, became 
Archbishop of Genoa. He wrote the Aurea 
Legenda or Golden Legend, a famous collec¬ 
tion of lives of the saints, translated by 
Caxton in 1483. He is also said to have 
produced the fi.rst Italian translation of the 
Bible. 

VORONOFF, Serge (1866-1951), Russian 
physiologist, bom at Voronezh and educated 
in Paris, became director of experimental 
surgery at_ the College de France. He 
specialized in grafting animal glands into the 
human body and wrote on his theory 
connecting gland secretions with senility. 
VOROSHILOV, Kliment! Efremovich, vor-e- 
shee'lef (1881- ), president of the Soviet 

Union from Stalin’s death (1953) to 1960, was 
born near Dniepropetrovsk in the Ukraine. 
He joined the Communist party in 1903 and 
political agitation soon brought about his 
exile to Siberia. He remained a fugitive right 
up to 1914, and took a military rather than a 
political r61e in the 1917 Revolution. From 
1925 to 1940 he was commissar for defence 
and so mainly responsible for the moderniza¬ 
tion of the Red Army and its success in 
defeating Hitler’s invasion of 1941. His 
long friendship with Stalin, dating from 1906, 
possibly excused some of his later mistakes. 
VOROSMARTY, Michael, va'rossh-mort-y* 
(1800-55), Hungarian poet, bom at Szekes- 
fehervar, was an advocate and in 1848 a 
member of the National Assembly. He 
wrote the national song, Szozat (1840), lyric 
and epic poetry and eleven plays, of which 
Csongor es Tiinde (1831) is his masterpiece. 
He also translated Shakespearean tragedies. 
VORTIGERN (fl. 450), the prince of South¬ 
east Britain, reported by Bede, Nennius and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth to have invited the 
Saxons into Britain to help him against the 
Piets, and to have married Rowena, daughter 
of Hengist. 

VOS, Cornells de (1585-1651), Antwerp 
painter of portraits and religious and 
mythological pieces, worked occasionally for 
Rubens and was a friend of Van Dyck. 
His brother, Paul (1590-1678), painted 
animals and hunting scenes. 

VOSS, fos, (1) Johann Heinrich (1751-1826), 
German poet and translator, born at Som- 
mersdorf in Mecklenburg, studied at Gottin¬ 
gen, and in 1778 went from editing the 
Musenalmanach at Wandsbeck to be school¬ 
master at Otterndorf. Here he translated 
the Odyssey. In 1782 he became rector of a 
school at Eutin, whence in 1789 he issued his 
translation of Virgil’s Georgies, In 1802 he 
settled in Jena, in 1805 was called to be 
professor at Heidelberg, where he translated 
Horace, Hesiod, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, 
Tibullus and Propertius; other translations 
were of Aristophanes and (with the aid of his 
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VOSSIUS 

two sons) Shakespeare—a work far inferior 
to Schlegefs. Luise (1795), an idyl, is his best 
original poem. Sec Lives by Paukis (1826) 
and by HerbsL (1876). 

(2) Richard (1851-1918), German writer, 
born at Neugrape in Pomerania, published a 
long scries of poems, dramas and romances. 

VOSSIUS, (1) Gerard Jan (1577-1649), 
Dutch scholar, father of (2), born near 
Heidelberg, studied at Leyden, and became 
in 1600 rector of the school at Dort and in 
1615 of the theological college of Leyden. 
His His tor ia Fe/agiana (1618), with its 
Arminian leanings, brought down upon him 
the wrath of the orthodox. Laud made him 
a prebend in Canterbury. In his De Historicis 
Latinis (1627) he made a prudent recantation. 
In 1632 he became professor of History in 
the Athenaeum at Amsterdam. His chief 
works arc Aristarchus De Historicis Graccis 
and Couinientaria Rhetorica, 

(2) Isaac (1618-88), Dutch scholar, son of 
(!), born in Leyden, travelled in England, 
France and Italy, collecting many valuable 
manuscripts, and was at the court of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, but returned to Holland 
in 1658. In 1670 he settled in England, and, 
although a libertine, was appointed by 
Charles 11 a canon of Windsor. He edited 
the epistles of Ignatius (1646), Justin, 
Fomponius Mela and Catullus, and wrote on 
chronology. 

VOUET, Simon, voo-^ay (1590-1649), French 
painter, born in Paris, after fourteen years in 
Italy, returned to France, where his religious 
and allegorical paintings and decorations in 
the baroque style became very popular. A 
contemporary of Poussin, who criticized him 
but was not a serious rival during his lifetime, 
his pupils included Lebrun and Lc Sueur. 
There arc paintings by him in galleries 
throughout Europe, including the Louvre, 
the Uffizi and the National Gallery in 
London. 

VO WELL, John. See Hooker (4). 

VOYSEY, Charles (1828-1912), English 
theist,born ia London, studied at St Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford, was transferred from his curacy 
at St Mark’s, Whitechapel, in 1863, to the 
living of Healaugh near Tadcastcr, for 
preaching against the doctrine of perpetual 
punishment. His sermons and writings on 
inspiration led to the deprivation of his living 
in 1871. He then became founder and pastor 
of a Theistic church in London, and wrote 


WAALS 


on fhe Mystery of Pain, Death and Sin and 
on fheisin. ‘ 

VRCIILICiC^”, Jaroslav, vcerKH^lits-ki 

1912), pseud, of E™U Frida,™ ecMyS 
epic poet and translator of the classics rfr 
European poetry, born at Laun, was a puni 
of Victoj Hu^o who inspired the FragZ, 
oj the Epic oj Himianity. His best ballad! 
Legend of St Procopius (1879) ftoS 
Ballads (1886^ are on nationalistic ^anl 
patriotic themes. His early lyric poetn on 
love and the pleasures of life gave wav 
P suffering and misfortune 

In 1893, at the height of his reputation 
he was appointed professor of Euronean 
Literature at Prague. 

VRIES. See DeVries. 


VUILLARD, Jean Edouard, vwee-yahr' (1868- 
1940), French artist, bom at Cuiseaux, died 
at La Bailie. One of the later Impressionists 
he shared a studio with Bonnard, and was 
strongly influenced by Gauguin and by the 
vogue for Japanese painting. Although his 
outlook was limited and mainly devoted to 
flower pieces and to simple and intimate in- 
tcriors, these arc painted with an exquisite sense 
of light and colour. See Life by C. Roger- 
Marx (1948), and studies by same (Paris 1945) 
and Jacques Mcrcanton (Paris 1948). 

VULPIUS, Christiane. See Goethe. 

VYSHINSKY, Andrei, vee-shins'kee (1883- 
1954), Soviet jurist and politician, born of 
Polish origins in Odessa, studied law at 
Moscow University but was debarred from 
a lecturership on account of his Menshevik 
revolutionary activities until 1921, when he 
left the Red Army. He became professor of 
Criminal Law and simultaneously attorney- 
general (1923-25) and was rector of Moscow 
University (1925-28). He was notoriously 
the public prosecutor at the Metropolitan- 
Vickers trial (1933) and the subsequent state 
trials (1936-38) which removed Stalin’s rivals, 
Bukharin, Radek, Zinoviev, Kamenev and 
Sokolnikov. 1-lc was promoted deputy 
foreign minister under Molotov (1940) and 
was permanent Soviet delegate to the United 
Nations (1945-49, 1953-54), succeeding 

Molotov as foreign minister in 1949 until 
the death of Stalin (1953). He was the 
cynically brilliant advocate of the disruptive 
and negative Stalin-Molotov foreign policies, 
the author of many text-books on Soviet Law 
and the recipient of the Order of Lenin and 
Stalin prize in 1947. 


W 


WAAGE, Peter, vaw'gi (1833-1900), Nor¬ 
wegian chemist, became (1862) professor in 
Christiania, and established (1864) with 
Guldberg (q.v.) the law of mass action. 

WAAGEN, Gustav Friedrich, vah'gen (1794- 
1868), German art critic, appointed (1844) 
Art History professor at Berlin university. 
One of his best-known books is The Treasures 
of Art in Great Britain (3 vols. 1854). 


WAALS, Johannes Diderik van der, vals 
(1837-1923), Dutch physicist, professor at 
Amsterdam university (1877-1908), famed 
for the discovery (1873) of van der Waals 
equation, defining the physical state of a 
gas or liquid, and investigator of the weak 
attractive forces (van der Waals’ forces) 
between molecules. He was awarded a 
Nobel prize in 1910. 
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VV4CE, Robert (?), JHS-c. 1183), WAGNER, vahg'ner, (1) Adolph (1835-1917) 

Anglo-Norman poet, born m Jersey, studied German economist, son of (2), bora at 
was a canon of Bayeux between Erlangen, was professor at Vienna Ha^urs 

Dorpat, Freiburg and Berlin. lA his num¬ 
erous works he represented the historical 
.supported state socialism. 

(2) Rudolf (1805-64), German anatomist 
and physiologist, father of (1), born at 

professor (1832-40) at Erlangen 
and (1840-64) Gottingen, from whose works 
of Physiology 

and (1844) Comparative Anatomy 

(3) (Wilhelm) Richard (1813-83), German 
composer, born at Leipzig May 22, was 
educated chiefly at Dresden. His musical 
training was perfunctory until he was accepted 

‘i P“P'‘'’y Weinlig of the Thomasschule 
m 1830 after notice had been taken of a 
^rit abortive concert overture 
which Dorn (q.v.), a friend of the family and 
conductor at the new Leipzig Court Theatre 
had been cajoled into performing. Some 
immature clTorts were followed by his first 
opera Die Feen (1833), adapted from Gozzi’s 
Ooniia Serpente and owing much to Weber’s 
Oheron. It was not performed during the 
composer’s lifetime. His next effort, Las 
Liebesverbot (1834), flopped deservedly after 
one performance at Magdeburg, where he 
had obtained the post of conductor at the 
opera-house, and where he met Minna 
Planer, a member of the company, who was 
to become his wife in 1836. The Magdeburg 
opera soon went bankrupt, as did the theatre 
at Konigsberg, where Wagner found his next 
post. Riga, where Dorn was now teaching, 
seemed more promising, but Wagner resolved 
to try his luck in Paris with his new partially- 
finished opera based on Bulwer-Lytton’s 
romance Rienzi. There, despite a propitious 
start through a chance introduction to 
Meyerbeer (q.v.), who gave help and en¬ 
couragement, he had a sore struggle, eking 
out a living by writing for the Gazette 
musicale and doing hack operatic arrange¬ 
ments. He left Paris in 1842 with Rienzi, 
which lie had finished in a debtors’ prison, 
still unperformed but now accepted for 
presentation at Dresden, where it scored i 
resounding success. Der fliegende HoMnde 
(1843) was not so well received, but Wagner 
was shortly appointed Kapellmeister at 
Dresden. Tannhduser (1845) also failed 
through too stringent economies in produc¬ 
tion and poor interpretation by the cast; 
when restaged at a later date it succeeded. 
Lohengrin was finished in 1848, but by this 
time Wagner was deeply implicated in the 
revolutionary movement and barely escaped 
arrest by fleeing from Saxony, Declining an 
offer of asyjum by Liszt at Weimar, he went 
first to Paris and later to Zurich. Lohengrin 
was eventually produced at Weimar by Liszt 
in 1850. During his exile Wagner’s fortunes 
were again at a low ebb, and he once more 
turned to musical literature, publishing, 
among other things, Art of the Future (1849), 
the unfortunate anti-Semitic effusion Judaism 


n'paris and was a canon of Bayeux between 
11^0 and 1170. He wrote several verse lives 
if saints, a free Norman-French version 
^rnpnffrev of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
iSe\nmod Roman de Brut (1155), 
nSd bv Layamon and Brunne (qq.v.), also 
fhe Roman de Rou, an epic of the exploits of 
]he Dukes of Normandy. Sec studies by 
Pavne-mi^e Philpot (1926). 

WACKENRODER, Wilhelm Heinrich, vak en- 
r5-der (1773-98), German writer an early 
ixnonent of Romanticism and a close friend 
of Tieck (q.v.), with whom he collaborated 
in Heriensergiessiingen eines kimstUebendcn 
Klosterbruders (1797) and Bhantasien iiber 

(1889- ). English 

mediaevalist and writer born m Tokyo. 

niiblished Lvrics from the Chinese (1913), 
Mediaeval Latin Lyrics (1929), The Wandering 
Scholars (1927), Peter Abelard (1933), The 

Desert Fathers (1936), &c. 

WADDING, Luke (1588-1657), Irish thco- 
loeian born at Waterford, in 1607 entered the 
Franciscan order, in 1617 became president 
of an Irish college in Salamanca, was founder 
in 1625 of another college in Rome, famed 
for his Annales Ordinis Minorum (1625-54; 
the history of the Franciscans), Scriptores 
Ordinis Minonim (1650), and his edition 
(1639) of Duns Scotus. Sec Life by J. A. 
O’Shea (1885) and study by G. Cleary 
(1925). 

WADDINGTON, William Henry, Fr. vad-Ftd 
(1826-94), French statesman and archaeo¬ 
logist, bom in Paris, the son of an English¬ 
man, who became a French subject. He was 
educated chiefly in England, devoted himself 
to study and travel in Asia Minor, Syria and 
Cyprus, and was ambassador at London 
from 1883 till 1892. 

WADE, (1) George (1673-1748), British field- 
marshal, born probably in Westmeath, 
entered the army in 1690, after the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1715 judiciously pacifying and 
disarming the clans in the Scottish highlands 
where he constructed (1726-37) a system of 
metalled military roads, with forty stone 
(‘ Wade ’) bridges. Wado became a privy 
councillor and a lieutenant-general in 1742, 
and a field-marshal in 1743. Unsuccessful 
in engagements in the Netherlands in 1744, 
he was evaded, as comraandcr-in-chicf of 
George IPs forces in England, by Prince 
Charles Edward’s army, both on the latter’s 
advance into, and on its retreat from, that 
country in 1745. 

(2) Sir Thomas Francis (1818-95), British 
diplomatist and scholar, ambassador at 
Peking (1871-83), professor of Chinese at 
Cambridge university (1889-95), inventor of 
the Wade system of transliterating Chinese. 
WADSWORTH, Edward (1889-1949), English 
artist, born in Yorkshire. He studied engin¬ 
eering in Munich, attended the Slade School 
in 1910, and was associated with Wyndham 
Lewis, Roger Fry, Unit One, and the London 
Group. His still-lifes and seascapes with 
marine objects, painted in tempera with 
dream-like clarity and precision, made him 
internationally known. 


in Music (1850), Opera and Drama (1851), 
and the autobiographical Communication to 
my Friends (1851-52). The poem of the Ring 
cycle was finished in 1852, and in 1853 he 
began the music of Las Rheingold, followed 
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by Die Walkiire (1856) and Part I of Siegfried iWalkiire, Siegfried, Gotterdammerune win, 
<1857). In 1857-59 he was at work on the Rheingold as introduction) is fin S 
Tristan mid Isolde, based on the old German Wagner’s most characteristic writins 
Yersion of the legend by Gottfried von orchestration. It is based on the old TeuCS 
Strassburg, and the opera is often claimed legend of the Nibelungen, but so loosely tS 
to have been inspired by his current love- little but the names of the characters survive- 
affair with Mathildc, wife of his friend and the symbolism and the purport of the store 
patron Otto Wesendonck. Once again he is purely Wagnerian, while the ideology stem 

sought to gain favour in Paris, and eventually largely from Nietzsche and Schopenhauer 
Napoleon called for a command performance JParsifal, from Wolfram von Eschenhach’s 
of Tannhaiiser, but the critics and the public version of the Grail legend with its mysticism 
were hostile and the opera was sabotaged by stands by itself. Wagner’s music, life and 
a noisy and rampageous audience. In 1861 writings are apt to arouse either blind adula- 
Wagner was allowed to return to Germany, tion or violent antipathy, but seldom indiffer 
but he still had a hard battle for recognition, ence, and for this reason he has been one of 
Tm/a/i was accepted at Vienna but abandoned the most controversial figures in the history 
as impracticable before it could be performed, of music. Supremely egotistical, unable to 
and, now aged fifty, pursued by creditors and sense when he was wrong, he was capable of 
vilified by critics, the composer was on the somersaults of opinion and conduct which 
point of giving up in despair when the tide mystified and sometimes antagonized his 
turned with dramatic suddenness. The friends, as with Meyerbeer, his erstwhile Good 
eccentric young king of Bavaria, Ludwig U, Samaritan, whom he mercilessly insulted in 
having been earlier impressed by the pagean- Judaism in Music, and his one-time admirer 
try oi Lohengrin, read Wagner’s Ring poem Nietzsche, for whom Siegfried had once 
with its pessimistic preface abandoning appeared as the prototype of his Superman, 
hope of ever seeing tie work performed. but who later came to see in the composer the 
At once he sent an emissary to summon the embodiment of decadence. In his own time 
composer to his court, where every facility Wagner was set up with Liszt as the deity of 
was offered and no expense spared. Tristan the Romantic faction in opposition to the 
was staged with brilliant success at Munich followers of Brahms and Schumann, and for 
in 1865, but Wagner’s CKtravagance, political many years clashes between the rival partisans 
meddling, and preferential treatment aroused were the banc of concert-promoters and 
so much hostility that he was obliged to conductors all over Europe. The biblio- 

withdraw temporarily to Switzerland, graphy of Wagner is very much split up into 

Cosima, wife of the musical director von * pro ’ and ‘ anti *, the most objective Life 
Billow and daughter of Liszt, left her husband being perhaps Ernest Newman’s great work 
and joined him, eventually marrying him in (1933-47). See also Lives by C. F. Glasenapp 
1868 after being divorced, Minna having (6 voIs. 1894-1911, trans. Ellis, 1901 
died in 1866. In Switzerland he finished Die J. F. Runciman (1913), W. Wallace (1925), 

Meistersinger, his only non-tragic piece, Sir W. H. Hadow (1934), R- L. Jacobs 

which scored a success in 1868. But his (1935); also F. Praeger, Wagner as 1 Kneyi 

greatest ambition, a complete performance Him (1892), and G. B. Shaw, The Perfect 

of the Ring, was as yet unfulfilled. A tentative Wagnerite (1898). 

production of Das Rheingoid in 1869 was a WAGNER-JAUREGG, or Wagner von 
fiasco, the reception of Die Waikure in 1870 Jauiregg, Julius, yow'rek (1857-1940), Aust- 
was lukewarm, and Ludwig had given up his rian neurologist and psychiatrist, born in 
project for a special Wagnerian opera-house Weis, a Nobel prizeman in 1927 for his 
in Munich. Determined to fulfil his wish, discovery in 1917 of a treatment for general 
Wagner set about raising funds himself, and paralysis by infection with malaria, 
on a fraction of the required total plus a WAIN, John Barrington (1925- ), English 
large amount of credit he started the now critic and novelist, born at Stoke-on-Trent, 
famous theatre at Bayreuth, which opened in studied at and was elected fellow of St John’s 
1876 with a first complete programme of College, Oxford, and lectured in English 
the Ring cycle, the climax of nearly thirty Literature at Reading University (1947-55) 
years’ work. Parsifal, his last and perhaps before turning free-lance author. His first 
his greatest opera, was staged in 1882, a year four novels, of which, possibly The Contenders 
before his sudden death from a heart attack. (1958) was the best, tilt at post-war British, 
Wagner reformed the whole structure of particularly London, social values as viewed 
opera. The one canon was to be dramatic by a provincial, jiis debunking vigour and 
fitness, and to this end he abandoned the humour has affinities with Kingsley A^s 
classical tradition of recitative and aria, (q.v.). He has also written verse, edited 
replacing it with an ever-changing dramatic literary magazines and produced a notable 
line linked with the emotional colour of the collection of Preliminary Essays (1957) in 
story and accentuated skilfully by use of the literary criticism. 

leitmotiv, which he was the first to adopt WAINEWRIGHT, Thomas Griffiths (1794- 
with a definite purpose. His works show a 1847), English art critic, painter, forger and 
progressive development. Rienzi is in the probably poisoner, was bom at CMswict 
grand opera style of Meyerbeer and Spontini; He took to writing (as ‘ Janus Weathercock’, 
Der fiiegende Hollander strikes out in a new &c.) art criticisms and miscellaneous articles 
style, follovved up in Tannhauser and reaching for the periodicals. He married, and, soon 
perfection in Lohengrin. From this time outrunning his means, committed forgery 
dates the music drama, of which rmmra is the (1822, 1824), and almost certainly poisoned 
most uncompromising type. The Ring with strychnine his half-sister-in-law (1830), 
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DtobaWy also his uncle (1828) and mother-in- worship, and was a critic of civil and ccclesi- 

lawn 8 30 ), possibly Others. The sister-in-law astical government and of Pitt, Richard 

iiad been fraudulently insured for £16,000, Watson’s defence of the latter evoking 

but two actions to enforce payment failed; Wakefield’s libellous ‘Reply’, for which he 

and Wainewright, venturing back from was imprisoned for two years (1799-1801) in 

France in 1837, was sentenced to life trans- Dorchester. His works include editions of 

oortation for his old forgery. In Van Greek and Roman poets, notably Lucretius 

Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) he painted (1796-99), and Silva Critica (1789-95), 

oortraits, ate opium, and died in Hobart volumes illustrating the Scriptures from 

hospital. He is the ‘ Varney ’ of Lytton’s profane learning. See his Memoirs (2nd ed. 

lucretia (1846) and the ‘ Slinkton ’ of 1804) and his Correspondence with Fox 

DiSns’s Down (1860). See his (1813). 

Essays and Criticisms, edited, with a memoir, WAKLEY, Thomas, wak'li (1795-1862), 
by W. C. Hazlitt (1880); B. W. Procter’s English surgeon, bom at Membury, Devon- 

Autobiography (1877), Oscar Wilde’s Inten- shire, founder (1823) and first editor of the 

tions (1891), J. Curling, Janus Weathercock Lancet, through which he denounced abuses 

(1938), and R. Crossland, Wainewright in in medical practice and made exposures 

Tasmania (\95AA. which led to the Adulteration of Food and 

WAINWRIGHT, Jonathan Mayhew (1883- Drink Act (1860). He was M.P. for Finsbury 
1953 ), American general, born at Walla- from 1835 till 1852, and coroner from 1839, 
Walla, commanded the epic retreat in the procuring reforms for coroners’ courts. 

Bataan peninsula after MacArthur’s depar- See Life by Sprigge (1897). 

ture during the Philippines campaign in 1942. WAKSMAN, Selman Abraham (1888- ), 

Taken prisoner, he was released in 1945 and American biologist, born at Priluka in the 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honour. Ukraine, took U.S. nationality in 1915, 
W^TZ, Cits, (1) Georg (1813-86), German graduating the same year at Rutgers univer- 
historian, born at Flensburg, professor from sity, where he ultimately became professor of 
1849 till 1875 at Gottingen, where he formed Microbiology in 1930. His researches into 
the Gottingen historical school, editor of the breaking down of organic substances by 
(1875-86) and contributor to the Monumenta micro-organisms and into antibiotics led to 
Germaniae historica, he wrote the great his discovery of streptomycin, for which he 
Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte (1844-78) and was awarded the Nobel prize for medicine in 
works on Schleswig-Holstein and Ulfilas. 1952. He has written Enzymes (1926) and 
See books by Steindorff (1886) and E. Waitz Principles of Soil Microbiology (1938). 

(1913), his son. WALBURG, Walburga. See Walpurga. 

(2) Theodor (1821-64), German anthro- WALDEN, Paul, (1863-1957), Russian 

pological psychologist, born at Gotha, chemist, born at Wenden, Latvia, discovered, 
professor of Philosophy at Marburg from and gave his name to, a type of optical 
1848, author of Anthropologic der Natur- isomerism (Walden inversion). 

^dlker (1859-71) and works on psychology WALDO, or Valdes, Peter (fl. 1175), French 
and pedagogics. merchant, born in Lyons, became a preacher, 

WAKE, William (1657-1737), English church- founded, and gave name to, the Waldenses. 
man, bom at Blandford, became (1703) dean WALDORF. See Astor. 
of Exeter, (1705) bishop of Lincoln, (1716) WALDSEEMGLLER, Martin, 
archbishop of Canterbury, His writings (c. 1480-c. 1521), German cartographer, bom 
include State of the Church and Clergy of at Radolfzell, at St Die made use of an 
England (1703), and he edited The Genuine account of the travels of Vespucci (q.v.) to 
Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers (1693). publish (1507) the map and globe on which 

WAKEFIELD, (1) Edward Gibbon (1796- the new world was said to have first been 
1862), British colonial statesman, born in called America. 

London, sentenced for abduction in 1827, WALDTEUFEL, Emile, valt'toy~fel or -re¬ 
wrote in prison A Letter from Sydney (1829), (1837-1915), French composer, bom in 

which outlined his theory of colonization, Strasbourg. He studied at the Paris Con- 
expanded in England and America (anon, servatory and joined a piano manuf^turer’s 
1833) and A View of the Art of Colonization until he was appointed pianist to the Empress 
(1849), influenced (1834) the South Australian Eugenie. A prolific composer of dance 
Association (which founded South Australia music, several of his waltzes, notably The 
in 1836) and, as a secretary (1838) to Lord Skaters 2 iT\d Estudiantina, remain popular. 
Durham (q.v.), the Durham Report, formed WALEWSKA, Marie, va-/e/"- (1789-1817), 
(1837) the New Zealand Association and Polish countess, Bonaparte’s mistress, whose 
forced the British government to annex son by him became Count Walewski. 

(1839) New Zealand. With Lyttelton and WALEWSKI, Alexandre Flonan Joseph 
Godley he founded (1850) the Anglican Colonna, Count (1810-68), French diplomat, 
colony of Canterbury. See Lives by R. natural son of Napoleon I, h'Clu various 
Garnett 0^98), A. J. Harrop (1928), I. appointments, including that of ambassador 
O’Connor (1929). to Britain (1851), and was foreign minister 

(2) Gilbert (1756-1801), English scholar ( 1855 - 60 ) and minister of state (186(^63) 
and controversialist, born at Nottingham, WALKER, waw'ker^ (1) Frederick (1840-75), 
became fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, English artist, born in London, designed lor 
renounced his Anglican orders and became wood-engravers, his illustrations appearing 
classical tutor in dissenting colleges at in Once a Week, Cornhill, and other penodi- 
Warrington and Hackney. He was opposed cals. His works, once popular, iiylude 
to slave trade, field sports, war and public water-colours and oils. He was made an 
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A.R.A. ill 1871. See Lives by J. G. Marks 
(1806) and C. Phillips (1897). 

(2) George (1618-90), hero of the siege 
of Londonderry, born of English parents, 
allegedly in 'ryi*onc, attended Cilasgow 
university, and became rector of Donagh- 
morc, helped to garrison Londondorry for 
its successful resistance to the siege in 1689 
by James IFs forces, during which, as joint- 
governor, he led sallies against the enemy and 
exhorted the citizens by rousing^ sermons. 
For this he received the thanks of king^and 
commons, degrees from Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, and was nominated bishop of Derry. 
He fell at the battle of the Boyne and is 
commemorated by the Walker Monument 
(1828) in Londonderry. He wrote A True 
Account of the Siege of Lomiomhrry 
reprinted in P. Dwyer’s Siege of Derry 
(1893). 

(3) Sir James (1863-1935), Scottish chemist, 
horn in Dundee, professor there (1894-1908) 
and (1908-28) Edinburgh. Known for his 
work on hydrolysis, ionization, and^ ampho¬ 
teric electrolytes, he was elected F.R.S, in 
1900 and knighted in 1921. 

(4) John (1674- 1747), English ecclesiastical 
historian, born in Exeter, noted for his 
account (ni4), called forth by the writings 
of Calaray (q.v.) on the ejected Nonconform¬ 
ists, of the sulfcrings of the clergy in the 
Revolution (1689). 8cc G. B. Tatham, Dr 
John Walker and the Sujferiuga of the Ciergy 
(1910). 

(5) John (1732-1807), English dictionary- 
maker, born at Colncy Hatch, was by turns 
actor, schoolmaster and peripatetic teacher 
of elocution. His dictionary for rhyming 
(1775) has run to many editions {Rliyniing 
Dictionary of the English Language, 1957), 
as did his Critical Eronoimcing Dictionary 
(1791). 

(6) John (1770-1831), English antiquary, 
born in London, whose works included 
Curia Oxoniensis, Oxoniana, Curious Articles 
from the Gentlematfs Magazine (all 1809), 
and Letters Written by Eminent Persons 
(1813). 

(7) John (c. 1781-1859), English inventor, 
born at Stocklon-on-Tces, where, in 1827, as 
a chemist, he made the first friction matches, 
called by him ‘ Congreves ’ (alluding to 
Congreve’s rocket), later named lucifers and 
matches by others. 

(8) Thomas (1784-1836), English author, 
born at Chorlton-ciim-Hardy near Man¬ 
chester. He was an authority on pauperism, 
and from May till December 1835, published 
his weekly. The Original, well-known in the 
literature of gastronomy, and since reappear¬ 
ing in editions and selections under other 
titles (e.g. The Art of Dining, 1928). 

(9) William (1824-60), American filibuster, 
born at Nashville, Tennessee, studied 
medicine at Edinburglr and Heidelberg, 
which he practised in U.S., as well as law and 
journalism. He landed (1853) with a force 
in the Mexican state of Lower California, 
declaring (1854) it, with the neighbouring 
Sonora, an independent republic, but was 
soon forced to withdraw to U.S. territory. 
He next invaded (1855) Nicaragua, took 
Granada, and was elected president; his 


government, recognized (1856) bv Tic 
restored slirvcry. Ho published The wJi' 

Nicam^uu! ( 1860 ). Twice expelled ass'i 

Irom Nicaragua, he enlercd (I860) KondnV,. 
taking Trujillo but was apprehended fe 
captain ot a British sloop-of-war and siwn 
up to the Honduran authorities, who hart 1,1 
shot. See C. W. Doubleday. 

(1886) and W O. Scroggs; WaS"5 

Financiers (1916). “ 

(10) William Sidney (1795-1846), English 
critic, born al Pembroke, of whose invaluaSe 
studies some appeared posthumously aq 
Shakespeands Versification (1 854h A Critical 

Shakespeare 

i\nd Poetical Remains i\S52). 

WALKlNSilAW, Clementina. See Stewart 
Housr OF (12). ’ 

WALKLKY, Arthur Bingham, wawk'li (1855- 
1926), Emglish dramatic critic, born at 
Bristol, contri buted to the Star, The Times and 
other newspapers and periodicals. See hb 
Dramatic Criticism (1903). 

WAI..LACE3, woi'is, H) Alfred Russel (1823- 
1913), British naturalist, born at Usk, in 
Monmouthshire, travelled and collected 
(1848-52) in the Amazon basin, for a time 
with H. W. Bates, and (1854-1862) in the 
Malay Archipelago. His memoir, sent to 
C. R. Darwin (q.v.) in 1858 from the Moluc¬ 
cas, formed an important part of the 
Linnacan Society paper which first promul- 
gated the theory of natural selection, modify¬ 
ing the nature, and hastening the publication, 
of Darwin’s The Origin of Species, a work 
amplified by Wallace’s Contributions to the 
Theory of Natural Selection (1870) and 
Darwinism (1889). Excluding man from the 
unaided operation of natural selection, he 
wrote On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism 
(1881). In his great Geographical Distribution 
of Animals (1876), Island Life (1880), and 
earlier work, Wallace contributed much 
(including ‘ Wallace’s Line ’ between faunas) 
to the scientific foundations of zoogeography. 
Other works include Travels on the Amazon 
€ind Rio Negro (1853), Palm Trees of the 
Amazon (1853), The Malay Archipelago 
(1869), Tropical Nature (1878), Australasia 
(1879), Land Nationalization (an advocation, 
1882), Vaccination, a Delusion (1898), The 
Wonderful Century (1898), Man’s Place in the 
Universe (1903), Mv Life, an Autobiography 
(1905), The War Id"of Life (1910). He was 
clcctecl F.R.S. in 1893 and awarded the O.M. 
in 1910. Sec J. Marchant, Alfred Russel 
Wallace (1916), Life by L. T. Hogben (1918), 
and B. Fclronijcvic, Charles Darwin ana 


A, R. Wallace 0925). 

(2) Sir Donald Mackenzie _ (1841-1919), 
Scottish author and journalist, born in 
Dunbartonshire, became foreign corres¬ 
pondent of The Times, and after spending six 
years in Russia wrote his highly successful 
Russia (1877). He was private secretary to 
two viceroys of India. 

(3) Edgar (1875-1932), English writer, was 
found abandoned in Greenwich when luiie 
days’ old and brought up by a Billingsgate 
fish-porter. He served in the army m bourn 
Africa, where he later (1899) became a 
journalist, and in 1905 he published his M 
success, the adventure story The Four Just 
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A nnfher early series in a different vein 
West Africa and included Sanders 

v/(f911), Boms (1915), &c. From 
fiTl! on he wrote prolificaily—his output, 
* mliprinE over 170 novels and plays—being 
J'^Xembered for his crime novels, such 
^rlTclue of the Twisted Candle and The 
uLivTotath and plays, including The 
mgerJiThe Squeaker He died in Holy- 
mol U-S.A. Sec his autobiography, 

’ (1S36--1916), American agri- 
pn tnral leader, father of (6), born m Penn- 
lania, Gained for the church but turned 
rfarming and agricultural journalism 
founding in 1895 the successful periodical 

Henry Agard (1888- ), American 

ag^iilturalist and statesman son of (6), 
Knm in Adair County, Iowa, edited Wallace s 
S”from 1933 until 1940 when he was 
nominated vice-president to Roosevelt, 
whose ‘ new deal ’ policy he supported. Ho 
was chairman of the Board ol bcononuc 
Warfare (1941-45) and secretary ot Commerce 
n945-46) He failed to obtain renomination 
L vice-nresident in 1944, and unsuccessfully 
stood for president in 1948. 

(6) Henry Cantwell (1866-1924), American 
agriculturist, son of (4), helped his futhcr 
to found Wallace's Fanner, which he edited 
from 1916. Long secretary of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association, he was appoin¬ 
ted secretary of agricullure in 1921 . 

(7) Lewis, pop. Lew (1827 1905), American 
author and soldier, born at Broolcvillc, hid., 
was governor of Utah (ltS78 81) and minister 
to Turkey (1881). He was author of the 
remarkably successful religious novel Ben Hiir 
1880), which has twice formed the subject 
of a spectacular film. See his Autobiography 
(1906). 

(8) Sir Richard, Bart. (1818-90), English 
art collector and philanthropist, born in 
London, inherited from his putative father, 
the marquis of Hertford, the paintings and 
objets d’art later bequeathed (1897) by his 
widow to the nation. These now comprise 
the Wallace Collection, housed in Hertford 
House, London, once his residence. During 
the siege of Paris (1870-71) Wallace equipped 
ambulances and founded a British hospital 
there. 

(9) also Walays or Walleosis (‘ Welshman ’) 
Sir William (c. 1274-1305), Scottish patriot, 
chief champion of Scotland’s independence, 
was reputedly the second of the three sons 
of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie, near 
Paisley. According to Fordun, he got his 
early education from an uncle, the priest of 
Dunipace, and Blind Harry (sec Harry) 
associates the hero’s boyhood with Dundee 
and his youthful manhood with Ayrshire. 
Wallace’s presence at the burning of the 
English garrison in the ‘ Barns of Ayr the 
date of that event, and its being the start of 
the War of Independence, arc mailers for 
conjecture. In 1297 Wallace, at the head 
of a small band, burnt Lanark, slow Flazelrig, 
the English sheriff, to avenge, asserts Wyn- 
toun, the murder of the young wife of the 
patriot, who later retired with a large 
company into the forest of Selkirk. On 
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September 11 of the same year Wallace, 
fighting Edward I’s army under Warenne, 
Ear of Surrey, won the great battle of 
positions at the base 
ot the Abbey Craig, on which now stands his 
routed that part of 
the English army which had crossed the 
narrow wooden bridge over the Forth to the 
north-east of Stirling, the remainder fleeing 
betore the Scots. In consequence of this 
and other actions, the English were expelled 
Irom Scotland and a devastating raid v/as 
earned out on the north of England; on 
his return Wallace was elected Governor of 
Scotland. In 1298 Edward invaded Scotland 
with 88,000 men. Wallace was forced to 
give battle at Falkirk on July 22, where, 
deserted by the cavalry, his infantry were shot 
down by the English archers and routed. 
Wallace visited France (c. 1299), possibly to 
seek aid, his whereabouts thereafter being 
unknown until his arrest, allegedly near 
Glasgow, by Mcnteith, sheriff of Dumbarton, 
about August 3, 1305. He was taken to 
London, tried in Westminster Hall, con¬ 
demned, and hanged, drawn, beheaded, and 
quartered, the quarters being sent to New¬ 
castle, Berwick, Stirling and Perth. See 
J. Stevenson, Documents illustrative of Sir 
William Wallace (Maitland Club, 1841), the 
Marquis of Bute, Early Days of Sir William 
Wallace (1876) and Burning of the Barns of 
Ayr (1878), A. Brunton, Sir William Wallace 
(1881), H. Gough, Scotland in 1298 (1888), 
j. Moir, Wallace (1888), A. F. Miirison, 
Sir William Wallace (1898^ L Fergusson, 
Wallace (1938), with bibliography and play 
by Sydney Goodsir Smith (1960). 

(10) William (1844-97), Scottish philo¬ 
sopher, born in Cupar, wrote works on 
Hegel, a life of Schopenhauer, Epicureanism 
(1880), &c. 

ill) Wiliiam (1860-1940), Scottish com¬ 
poser, born in Greenock, wrote a symphony, 
symphonic poems, songs, and works on 
music. 

(12) (William) Vincent (1813-65), Irish 
operatic composer, born at Waterford, 
emigrated to Australia, well known for the 
first of his operas, Maritana (1845), and, 
formerly, for Lurline (1860). 

WALLACH, Otto, val'aKK (1847-1931), 
German organic chemist, born at Konigsberg, 
a Nobel prizeman in 1910 for his work on the 
essential oils and terpenes. 

WALLAS, Graham (1858-1932), English 
socialist political psychologist, bom at 
Monkwearmouth, Sunderland, was educated 
at Shrewsbury and Corpus Cliristi College, 
Oxford, and after a spell of school-mastering 
and! university extension lecturing, became a 
lecturer in the London School of Economics, 
which he, a Fabian, had helped to found, and 
was professor of Political Science there 
(1914-23). His influential teaching and 
writings in social psychology, Human Nature 
in Politics (1908), The Great Society (1914), 
&c., emphasized the r61e of irrational forces 
which determine public opinion and political 
attitudes. 

WALLENSTEIN, or Waldstein, Albrecht 
Wenzel Eusebius von, woVen-stin, Ger. 
val'en-shtin, valt'shtin (1583-1634), duke of 
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Friedland and of Mecklenburg, prince of (2) Edmund (1606-87), English met 
Sagan, born near JaromSf, in Bohemia, at Coleshill near Amersham Hert^’ / 
When his father, a Czech Protestant noble, Bucks), was educated at Eton and 
died, a Catholic uncle entrusted the boy’s College, Cambridge. Thought to 
education to the Jesuits. He married a represented Amersham in 1621 he 
Bohemian widow, whose vast estates he returned for Ilchester in 1624 
inherited in 1614. In 1617 he personally Wycombe in 1625 and Amersham in iS? 
commanded a force, chiefly of cavalry, which In 1631 he married a London heiress 

he supplied to archduke Ferdinand (later died in 1634, and from about 1635 to 
Ferdinand IT, q.v.) for use against Venice, unsuccessfully courted Lady Dorothv SiHnpT 
At the outset of the Thirty Years’ War he eldest daughter of the Earl of LeiceJt/’ 
assisted in the crushing of the Bohemian whom he commemorated in verse a 
revolt (1618-20) under Frederick V (q.v.), ‘ SacharissaReturned to the Long Par 
thereafter acquiring numerous confiscated liament in 1640, he opened the proceedimi 
estates, and consolidating them into Fried- in 1641 against Crawley, impeached for Lk 
land, of which he became (1623) duke. In judgments in the king’s favour. In isi? 
1625, for raising an army for Ferdinand II, Waller plunged into a conspiracy (‘ Waller’s 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of all plot ’) against Parliament, was arrested and 
the Imperial forces, and at Dessau bridge expelled the House. He avoided execution 
defeated the army of Mansfeld (q.v.). unlike his fellow conspirators, by abiect 
Establishing peace in Hungary by a truce confession and the payment of a £10,000 fine 
imposed on the combined forces of Mansfeld and was banished the realm. He lived mostly 
and Bethlen Gabor (q.v.), he subdued (1627) in France, entertaining impoverished exiles in 
Silesia, acquiring the dukedom of Sagan, Paris, his own banishment being revoked in 
joined Tilly against Christian IV, was 1651, after which he returned to England 
invested (1628) with the duchies of Mecklen- His collected poems, reviving the heroic 
burg, which he had overrun, but encountered couplet and including ‘ Go, lovely Rose’ 
resistance in garrisoning the Hanse towns, had been published in 1645 and were followed 
notably at his unsuccessful siege (1628) of by A Panegyric to my Lord Protector 
Stralsund, consequently failing to remove the and To the King upon his Majesty’s Happy 
threat of Protestant invasion by sea. This Return (1660) addressed to Crom'well and 
materialized in 1630, following Ferdinand IPs Charles II respectively. See his ?oems 
Edict of Restitution, when Guslavus Adol- (critical cd. by G. Thorn-Drury, 1893), also 
phus and his forces invaded northern (1892) by Julia Cartwright. 

Germany. Enmity of the Catholic princes, (3) Sir William (c. 1597-1668), English 
aroused by Wallenstein’s ambition, forced parliamentary general, a member of the 
Ferdinand to dismiss him (1630) and appoint Long Parliament, fought in 1643 in the west 
Tilly commander-in-chief. After Tilly’s country, at Oxford and Newbury in 1644, 
defeat at Breitenfcld and death on the Lech, and at Taunton in February 1645. He 
Wallenstein was reinstated. Elis new army, suggested reforms on which the Hew Model 
in repulsing the attempt by Gustavus Army was to be based, but in April 1645 was 
Adolphus’s forces to storm his entrenched removed from command by the Self-denymg 
camp near Nuremberg, prevented the Swedish Ordinance. By June 1647 he was levying 
king from advancing on Ferdinand in Vienna, troops against the army, from 1648 to 1651 
Wallenstein was defeated (1632) by Gustavus he was imprisoned for royalist sympathies, 
Adolphus at Liitzen, where, however, the and in 1659 he plotted for a royalist rising 
latter fell. In the interests of a united and was again imprisoned. In 1660 he 
Germany with himself as its supreme became a member of the Convention 
authority, Wallenstein now Intrigued with parliament, but was unrewarded at the 
Protestants and Catholics. At length his Restoration. 

enemies persuaded the emperor to depose WALLIS, John (1616-1703), English mathe- 
him again and denounce him. Threatened matician, born at Ashford, Kent, was trained 
in Pilsen by Piccolomini (q.v.) and others, at Cambridge, and took orders, but in 1649 
he went to Eger, hoping for support from became Savilian professor of Geometry at 
Bernhard, duke of Weimar; there traitors in Oxford. He sided with the parliament, was 
his train, notably the Irishman, Butler, and secretary in 1644 to the Westminster Assem- 
the Scotsmen, Gordon and Leslie, killed his bly, but favoured the Restoration. Besides 
faithful adherents, while the first’s compatriot, the Arithmetica Infinitorum, in which was 
Devereux, slew Wallenstein on the evening presaged the calculus and the binomial 
of February 25, 1634. He had been through- theorem and a value given for vr, he wrote 
out a firm believer in astrology. The on proportion, mechanics, the quadrature 
Wallenstein trilogy by Schiller (q.v.) is based of the circle (against Hobbes), grammar, 
on Wallenstein’s career. See Lives by Ranke logic, theology, and the teaching of the deaf 
(5tli ed. 1895), Forster (1834), Aretin (1846), and dumb, was an expert on deciphenug, 
Hunter (1855); monographs by Irmer and edited some of the Greek mathematcims. 
(1888-89), Hildebrand (1885), Huch (1919), He was a founder of the Royal Society. His 
Wiegler (1920) and Tritsch (1936); Schmid’s collected works appeared in 1791. See/. F. 
Wallenstein — Lit f era fur (1878). Scott, The Mathematical Work of John 

WALLER, (1) Augustus Volney (1816- WALPOLE, (1) Horace, 4th Earl of Orford 

1870), English physiologist, born near (1717-97), youngest son of (3), was boni 
Faversham, discovered and gave name to September 24 in London. At Eton and at 
Wallerian degeneration of, and the related King’s College, Cambridge, he had Gray tae 

Wallerian method of tracing, nerve fibres. poet as a friend; and while still at tae 
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university was appointed by his feather to 
incrative government sinecures. Gray and 
rp%tarted on the grand tour, but quarrelled 
and separated at Reggio, where Walpole fell 
m Heretumed to England (1741) to take his 
ipkt for Callington in Cornwall Although 
he interested himself in cases like the Byng 
trial of 1757, his function in politics was that 
S’ the chronicling spectator rather than the 
earnest actor. He exchanged his Cornish 
Lat in 1754 for the family borough of Castle 
Rising which he vacated in 1757 for the 
other family borough of King’s Lynn. In 
1745 his father died, leaving him with ample 
means. In 1747 he purchased, near Twicken¬ 
ham the former coachman’s cottage which 
he gradually ‘ gothicized ’ (1753-76) into the 
stuSoed and battlemented pseudo-castle of 
Strawberry Hill, which, mildly ridiculous 
though it may seem, helped in its way to 
reverse the fashion for classical and Italianate 
design. This transformation, correspondence 
and authorship, visits to Paris, and the 
establishment of a private press on which 
some of his own works as well as Lucan’s 
fharsalia with Bentley’s notes, and Gray’s 
progress cf Poesy and The Bard, were printed, 
constituted the occupations of his life. He 
inherited his brother’s title in 1791 and died 
March 2, 1797. His essays in Moore’s 
World exhibit a light hand, and he had gifts 
as a verse-writer. In such squibs as the 
Letter from Xo Ho to his friend Lien Chi at 
Pekin (1757) he is at his best. His Castle of 
Otranto (1764) set the fashion of supernatural 
romance. His tragedy of The Mysterious 
Mother (1768) is strong but gruesome. Other 
works are Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors (1758), Fugitive Pieces in Verse and 
Prose (175%)^ Anecdotes of Painting in England 
(1761-71), Catalogue of Engravers (1763), 
Historic Doubts on Richard III (1768), Essay 
on Modern Gardening (1785), &c. Walpole’s 
literary reputation rests chiefly upon his 
letters, which deal, in the most vivacious 
way, with party politics, foreign ad airs, 
literature, art and gossip. His first-hand 
accounts in them of such events as the 
Jacobite trials after the ’45, and the Gordon 
Riots, are invaluable. Two of his chief 
correspondents were Sir Horace Mann and 
Madame du Deff'and; with the latter he 
exchanged more than 1600 letters. See also 
the Memoirs edited by Eliot Warburton 
(1852), and Life by Austin Dobson (1890; 
rev. P. Toynbee, 1927), books by Yvon 
(1924), D. M. Stuart (1927), Gwynn (1932), 
Cremer (1946), bibliography by Hazen 
(1948). 

(2) Sir Hugh Seymour (1884-1941), English 
novelist, born in Auckland, N.Z., son of the 
Rev. G. H. S. Walpole who subsequently 
became Bishop of Edinburgh, was educated 
in England and graduated from Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1906. He was 
intended for the church but turned first 
schoolmaster and then author. Widely read 
in English literature, he wrote prolifically 
and was said to have the knack of making the 
mpst of a moderate talent; nevertheless his 
books, which were enormously popular 
during his lifetime, display a straightforward, 
easy-flowing style, great descriptive power. 


and a genius for evoking atmosphere which 
he unfortunately overworked at times, as for 
example in The Cathedral, whose down-town 
scenes with their unnatural aura of male¬ 
volence have been a target for the parodist. 
Many authors have paid tribute to Walpole’s 
Kindness and integrity, and he was knighted 
tor his_ services to literature in 1937. His 
novels include Mr Perrin and Mr Trail (191 n 
Fortitude (1913), The Dark Forest (1916) The 
Secret City (1919, Tait Black Mernorial 
The Cathedral (1922), which owes 
nrJP Trollope, one of Walpole’s favourites 
and The Merries Chronicle (1930-33). See 
Life by R. Hart-Davis (1952). 

(3) Sir Robert, Earl of Orford (1676-1745) 
English statesman, born at Houghton in 
Norfolk. Educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge, he was returned to 
parliament in 1701 for Castle Rising, in 1702 
for King’s Lynn, quickly winning a high 
position m the Whig party. In 1708 he 
became secretary-at-war and in 1710 treasurer 
j Following upon his support of 

Oodolphin in the impeachment of Sacheverell, 
Walpole was expelled the House and sent to 
me Tower (1712) for alleged corruption. 
Restored to fortune on the accession of 
George j, he was made a privy-councillor. 
He conducted the impeachment of Boling- 
broke and others, and became in 1715 
chancellor of the Exchequer and first lord 
of the Treasury. In 1717 he resigned, after 
mtroducing the first general sinking-fund. 
Out of office he has been charged with some¬ 
what unscrupulous opposition. He brought 
about the rejection of the peerage bill (1718) 
and was given (1720) the post of paymaster- 
general by Sunderland. After the collapse 
of the South Sea Scheme, the public looked 
to Walpole to restore order in their affairs; 
in 1721 he again became first lord of the 
Treasury and chancellor of the Exchequer and 
from this time was responsible for the 
country’s government. Under him there 
was a transfer of power to the House of 
Commons and Walpole was involved in the 
rdle of Britain’s first prime minister. By 
bribery he secured a Whig House of Com¬ 
mons. His first successful trial of strength 
(1724) was with Carteret (q.v.); later he 
held his own against Bolingbroke (q.v.) and 
Pulteney (q.v.); forced on the breach with 
Townshend (q.v.), who retired (1730); and 
quarrelled with Chesterfield (q.v.). His 
failure to secure the passage of an excise bill 
(1733) against smuggling and fraud weakened 
his position, which deteriorated further as a 
result of his unpopular foreign policy. He 
resigned on February 2, 1742, and was 
created Earl of Orford, with a pension of 
£4000 a year. A committee appointed by 
the House of Commons gave a report against 
him on the charge of bribery, unsupported by 
evidence, and proceedings were ultimately 
dropped. He withdrew to Houghton, and 
died at Arlington St, London, on March 18. 
See W. Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole 
(1798), monographs by A. C. Ewald (1877) 
and J. Morley (1889), F. S. Oliver, The 
Endless Adventure (1930-35), some of the 
works cited at (1), and a Life by J. H. Plumb 
1956- ). 
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(4) Sir Spencer (1839-1907), British he is most famous for his oerfnrmo 
historian, born in London, educated at Eton. Haydn, Mozart and Mahler 
In the course of his civil service, he was , ... - 


service, 

(1882-93) lieutenant-governor of Man. His 
principal work is the History of England from 
1815 (1878-86) continued in his History of 
Twenty-Five Years (1904-08). He wrote 
Lives of Spencer Perceval (1874; his grand¬ 
father) and Lord John Russell (1889). 

WALPURGA, Walporgis or Walhorsa, St, 
val-poor'ga (c. llO-c. 777), with her brother 
Willibald, companion of St Boniface (q.v.), 
went from England to Germany, and was 
abbess of Heidenhcini, where she died, her 
bones being translated (c. 870) to Eichstatt. 
Walpiirgis night (April 30) is so called from 
a confusion of the saint’s day. May 1, and 
the popular superstitions regarding the flight 
of witches on that night. 

WALSINGHAM, wawrsing-am, (1) Sir Francis 
(c. 1530-90), English statesman, born at 
Chislchurst, Kent, studied at King’s College, 
Cambridge, Burghley sent him on an 
embassy to France in 1570-73; and having 
discharged his diplomatic duties with con¬ 
summate skill, he was appointed one of the 
principal secretaries of state to Elizabeth, 
sworn of the privy-council, and knighted. 
In 1578 he was sent on an embassy to the 
Netherlands, in 1581 to France, and in 1583 
to Scotland. He contrived a most corrupt 
system of espionage at home and abroad, 
enabling him to reveal the Babington (q.v.) 
plot, which implicated Mary, C)uccn of Scots 
(q.v.) in treason, and to obtain in 1587 details 
of some plans for the Spanish armada. He 
was one of the commissioners to try Mary at 
Fotheringhay. His personal integrity and 
disinterested patriotism are undoubted. 
He favoured the Puritan party, and in his 
later days gave himself up to religious 
meditation. Elizabeth acknowledged his 
genius and important services, yet she kept 
him poor and without honours; and he died 
in poverty and debt. Elis daughter Frances 
became successively the wife of Sir Philip 
Sidney, of the Earl of Essex, and of Richard 
de Burgh, fourth Earl of Clanricardc. See 
Stahlin, Walsingham und seine Zeit (1908); 
Conyers Read, Mr Secretary Walsingham 
(1925). 

(2) Thomas (d. c. 1422), English chronicler, 
associated chiefly with St Albans abbey but 
for a time prior of Wymondham, an authority 
for English history from 1377 until 1422, 
noted for his His tor la Anglicana, 1272-1422 
(1863-64) and other works. 

WALTER, vaVtir, (1), properly Schlesinger, 
Bruno (1876- ), German-American con¬ 

ductor, born in Berlin. He first conducted 
at Cologne while still in his teens, and work 
with Mahler in Hamburg and Vienna 
followed, profoundly influencing his musical 
outlook. He was in charge of Munich 
Opera 1913-22, and from 1919 was chief 
conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic. 
International tours won him a great British 
and American reputation, and driven from 
both Gerrnany and Austria by the Nazis, 
he settled in the U.S.A., where he became 
chief conductor of the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic in 1951. Perhaps the last great 
exponent of the German romantic tradition. 


(2) Hubert (d. 


ices of 


and prelate. becamc^a^jud^"in'n8?^ri^^"'®” 
York in 1189 and bishop of Salisbwv ?"“f 
same year Ho went crusading withLSiart 
J, after whose capture by the SaraSS 
nego .ated the ransom, and on whose r“com 
mendation he was made archbSn J 
Canterbury (1193). As chief jusS % 
played a major part in the suppress^ .r 
Johns rebellion, and during RicWjv 
absence was virtual ruler of England unS 
pope made him resign political office n„ 
the accession of John (1199) he becam 
chance lor and was instrumental in avoiS 
war with Eranee. 

(3) John (1739-1812), English printer and 
nev/spaper publisher, born in Londoif 
mitia ly an unsuccessful underwriter 

acquired a printing office in 
Blackfrmrs, London, nucleus of the law 
Printing House Square buildings, in 17^ 
founded The Daily Universal Regisier 
newspaper, which in 1788 was renamed r/i 
Times. 

(4) Johu (1776-1847), son of (3), became 
manager and editor of The Times in 1803- 
under him the newspaper attained its great 
status. He obtained news, especially from 
abroad,^ often more rapidly transmitted 
than ofllcial reports and from sources inde¬ 
pendent of them. In 1814 Walter adopted 
for the printing of The Times, the double- 
cylinder steam-driven press invented by 
Friedrich Kdnig (q.v.). 

(5) John (1818-94), son of (4), proprietor of 
The TinieSy under whom was introduced 
(1869) the important cylindrical Walter press, 
in which, for the first time, curved stereotyped 
plates and reels of new^sprint were used. 

Of the other members of the family 
Arthur Fraser (1846-1910), under whom the 
fortunes of The Times were impaired by the 
publication (1887) of articles on C. S. Parnell 
(q.v.) by R. Pigott (q.v.), was proprietor 
until 1908, when the controlling interest was 
acquired by A. Harmsworth (q.v.). A. F. 
Walter’s son, John (1873- ), was chair¬ 

man from 1910 till 1923, sharing control 
(after Harmsworth’s death in 1922) with 
J. J. Astor (q.v.). See The History of Hhe 
Times' (4 vols., 1935-52). 

(6) Lucy (1630-58), born probably in 
Pembrokeshire, was the ‘ brown, beautiful, 
bold but insipid ’ mistress of Charles II, to 
whom she bore James, Duke of Monmouth. 

WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, 
vahTter fon der fdg'el-vJ-de (c. 1170-1230), 
greatest of the German minnesinger, was 
born probably in Tirol. In 1180-98 he was 
in high favour at the court of Austria; later 
he was at Mainz and Magdeburg; in 1204 
he outshone his rivals in the great contest at 
the Wartburg. He first sided with the 
Guelphs, but made friends with the victorious 
Hohenstaufen, Frederick 11, who gave him a 
small estate. See monographs by Uhland 
(1822), Wustmann (1913), Schonbach (1923), 
and Halbach (1927). 

WALTON, (1) Brian (c. 1600-61), English 
divine, editor of the London Polyglott Bmet 
was born at Seymour, Yorkshire, studied at 
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/^or«hridse and held cures in London and 
pfSx Sequestered in 1641, he found refuge 
« n4fr»rd and then in London devoted 
himself to’his great bible (6 yols. 1654-57), 
in^'hich he had aid from Usher, Lightfoot, 
p^rnck and other scholars. He was conse- 
emted Bishop of Chester in 1660. Nine 
languages are used in the Polyglott—Hebrew, 
Chfidee, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 
Ethiopic, Greek and Latin. Other works 
u-ere an Intro duct io to Oriental languages 
and Considerator Considered (1659), a 
defence of the Polyglott. Sec Life by H. J. 

toest Thomas Sinton (1903- ), Irish 
ohysicist, born in Dungarvan, Waterford, 
became professor of Natural and Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1946. With (Sir) John Cockcroft (q.v.) 
in 1932 he disintegrated lithium by proton 
bombardment, for which work they were 
jointly awarded the 1951 Nobel prize for 

^Y3)^feaak (1593-1683), English writer, was 
bom at Stafford, August 9. In 1624 he was 
settled in London as an ironmonger or a 
linen-draper, and about 1644 he retired with 
a modest competence. In 1626 he married 
a great-grandniece of Cranmer, and in 1647 
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^ng and dance forms. The Sinfonia 
Concemnte^ (1927) for piano and orch/stra! 
and the viola concerto (1929) are more 

biblical _ cantata with libretto by Os4rt 
bitwell, IS a powerful and vital work in which 
xcitmg instrumentation for an augmented 
orchestra is contrasted with moving unaccom- 

(1932-35) IS characterized by use of the 
preserve orientation in 
of advanced harmonies and cross- 
rnythms. _ Some of Walton’s subsequent 
compositions make more concessions to 
melody and his ballet music for The Wise 
Virgms (1940), based on pieces by Bach 
contains a concert favourite in his orchestral 
arrangement of the aria Sheep May Safely 
Graze. During World War II he began 
composing incidental music for films and 
emerged as the supreme exponent of this 
art, with a masterly flair for building up 
^,^_^sion and atmosphere, as in Shakespeare’s 
Henry V, Hamlet and Richard 111, and the war 
hlms First of the Few and The Foreman went to 
trance. Later works include the opera 
Troilus and Cressida (1954) and a ’cello 
concerto (1956). He was knighted in 1951 
— - See study by F. Howes (1943) 

Ann Ken, a half-sister of Thomas Ken (q.v.) WANG WEI, way (699-759), ‘ Chinese poet 
He spent most of his time in the families of and painter of the T’amr dvnnctv an aXnt 


the eminent clergymen of England lived 
latterly much at Winchester; and died there, 


n Tang dynasty, an ardent 

Buddhist, founded a monochrome school of 
painting. 


December 15, 1683. The first edition of WARBECK, Perkin (c. 1474-99) Flemish 
_ ih. jmpostor, pretender to the English throne, 

born in Tournai, appeared in 1490 at the 
court of the Duchess of Burgundy, sister of 
Edward IV of England, and professed to be 
Richard Duke of York, younger of the two 
sons of Edward IV murdered in the Tower. 
In 1491 he was welcomed at Cork, in 1492 
at the court of Charles VIII of France; and 
from Burgundy he made an ineffectual 
landing in Kent (July 1495). In Scotland, 
James IV gave him his kinswoman, Catherine 
Gordon, a daughter of the Earl of Huntly, in 
marriage. In 1498 he attempted to besiege 
Exeter, then went on to Taunton, but ran 
away to the sanctuary at Beaulieu in Hamp¬ 
shire, surrendered on promise of pardon, 
and was imprisoned. On a charge of endeav¬ 
ouring to escape, he was thrown into the 
Tower, and executed in November 1499. 
Sec J. Gairdner, Richard the Third, and the 
Story of Perkin Warbcck (1898). 

WARBURG, Otto Heinrich, yah^-'boorg (1883- 
), German physiological chemist, born 
at Freiburg, Baden, was educated at Berlin 
and Heidelberg, won the Pour le Mirite, the 
German V.C., during World War I and 
became director of the physiological depart¬ 
ment of the Max Planck Institute, Berlin. 
Engaged on cancer research, he won the 
Nobel prize (1931) for medicine for his work 
on enzymes and was elected a foreign member 
of the Royal Society (1934). 


The Compleat Angler, or the Contemplative 
Man's Recreation, appeared in 1653; the 
feh, grown from thirteen chapters to twenty- 
one, in 1676. The latter contained also a 
treatise by Charles Cotton (q.v.). The 
discourse of fishes, of English rivers, of 
fishponds, and of rods and lines is inter¬ 
spersed with scraps of dialogue, moral 
reflections, quaint old verses, songs, and 
sayings, and idyllic glimpses of country-life 
and is a book of perennial charm. The 
anonymous Arte of Angling (1577), discovered 
in 1957, has been found to be one of his 
chief sources. Not less exquisite arc his 
Lives—of Donne (1640), Wotlon (1651), 
Hooker (1665), Herbert (1670) and Sanderson 
(1678). Editions include those by (Sir) John 
Hawkins (1760), Major (1824, &c.). Sir 
Harris Nicolas (1836), Bethune (New York 
1847), Jesse and Bohn (1856), Dowling 
(1857) and A. Lang (1897). See S. Martin, 
Walton and his Friends (1903). 

(4) Sir William Turner (1902- ), English 
composer, born at Oldham, received his 
earliest musical training as a cathedral 
chorister at Christ Church, Oxford, whence 
he passed to the university as a student in 
1918 and in the same year wrote his first 
major work, a piano quartet, which was 
performed at the Salzburg festival of con¬ 
temporary music in 1923. His Fagade (1923), 
originally an extravaganza accompanying 


declamatory verses by Edith Sitwell (q.v.), WARBURTON, (1) Eliot, fiilly Bartholomew 


created quite a sensation and subsequently 
reappeared sans orator as a pair of suites and 
as ballet music. Scored for an unusual 
instrumental combination containing saxo¬ 
phone, glockenspiel and varied percussion, 
it caricatures in lively manner conventional 


Elliott George (1810-52), Irish novelist, was 
born at Tullamore, Co. Offaly. He was 
called to the bar, but soon devoted himself to 
literature. His eight works include The 
Crescent and the Cross (1844), Memoirs of 
Prince Rupert (1849) and Darien (1851). 
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Sailing to Panama, he was lost in the Amazon 
off Land’s End. 

(2) William (1698-1779), English divine, 
born at Newark, the town clerk’s son, 
practised as an attorney until he took orders 
in 1723, He became rector of Brant Brough¬ 
ton in Lincolnshire in 1728, and for eighteen 
years immersed himself in study of a wide and 
varied character. His Alliance between 
Church and State (1736) first called attention 
to his powers, but The Divine Legation of 
Moses (1737-41; and some posthumously in 
Hurd’s edition of his works) formed the sure 
foundation of his fame. The work displays no 
profundity of thought, but vigour in verbal 
logic, much, if inaccurate, reading, dogma¬ 
tism, and extreme arrogance. In 1739 he 
defended the orthodoxy of Pope’s Essay on 
Man, became his friend and literary executor, 
and secured influential patrons. Successively 
preacher of Lincoln’s Inn (1746), prebendary 
of Gloucester (1753), king’s chaplain (1754), 
prebendary of Durham (1755), dean of 
Bristol (1757) and bishop of Gloucester 
(1759), he wore out his days in endless warfare 
with Hume, Jortin, the Deists, Voltaire, 
Lowth and Wesley. In his early years he 
had aided Theobald in his Shakespeare, and 
in 1747 he himself issued an edition which 
brought him no credit. Other works were 
Julian (1750) and The Principles of Natural 
and Revealed Religion (1753-67). A sumptu¬ 
ous edition of his works was published in 
1788 by Bishop Hurd; another in 18H. 
See Lives by F. Kilvert (1860), J. S. Watson 
(1863), and a book by A. W. Evans (1932). 

WARD H) Sir Adolphus William (1837-1924), 
English historian, born at Hampstead, became 
in 1860 a fellow of Peterhousc, Cambridge. 
In 1866 he was appointed professor of 
History and English Literature at Owens 
College, Manchester, of which he was 
principal in 1890, and he played a major part 
in the establishment of the independent 
university of Manchester. In 1900 he became 
master of Peterhousc, and was knighted in 
1913. Notable is his translation (1868-73) 
of Curtius’s History of Greece, and he also 
wrote Great Britain and Hanover (1899), The 
Electress Sophia (1903), Germany 1813-1890 
(1916 et seq,), an invaluable Bistory of 
English Dramatic Literature (1875). &c. See 
A. T. Bartholomew’s Bibliography (1926), 
with a Memoir by T. F. Tout. 

(21 Art emus. See Browne (1). 

(3) Arthur Sarsfield. See Rohmer, Sax. 

(4) Edward, called Ned (1667-1731), 
English ‘ Grubstreet ’ writer, born in Oxford¬ 
shire, became a London innkeeper, wrote 
coarse satirical and humorous verse, and was 
pilloried for attacking the Whigs in his 
Hudibras Redivivus (1705). His chief work was 
the London Spy, published in monthly parts 
from 1698. See study by H. W. Troyer (1947). 

(5) Edward Matthew (1816-79), English 
painter, father of (12), born in London, 
studied at the Royal Academy, and in Rome 
and Munich, becoming R.A. in 1855. He is 
noted for his historical paintings of 17th- 
and 18th-century scenes, including The 
Escape of Charles IJ with Jane Lane, Charlotte 
Corday, The Last Sleep of Argyll and A 
Scene in Lord Chesterfield^s Ante-room. See 
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yfe by Dafforne (1879) and his , 
Reminiscences (\9\\) Widows 

(6) F. Kingdon- See KmoDON-W«n 

(7) Dame Genevieve (I837-]922^ A™?’ 
pnnia donna and actress, born in New 

a great singer in youth, a grea traSn^.°'!'’ 
maturity, still acted at 83 Sh/ 

D .B.E. iA 1921. Sec LmSidlLfA. o ““ 
<1918) by herself and Richard 

q SeeKlNQDON-WMD 

(9) Mrs Hompliry, nde Marv Ann^r' 

Hobart, Tasmania, a granddaughter K 
Arnold of Rugby. The family retarnedIn 
Britain in 1856 and, after attendance 
boarding schools, Mary joined them fi 
Oxford 111 1 867. In 1872 she married Thnn.^^ 
Humphry Ward (1845-1926). b"m in 5 
lellow and tutor of Brasenose CoS 
member of the staff of The Times, and effi 
ot The English Poets (5 vols., 1880-1 QlS 
Mrs Ward contributed to Macmillan^ 
a student of Spanish literature, lives of earlv 
Spanish ecclesiastics to Smith’s Dictmarv of 
Christian A child’s story, M 

(1881), Miss Bretlierton (1884) a 
slight novel, and a translation (1885)’of 
AniicI s Jotirnal intime preceded her greatest 
success, the spiritual romance Robert Elsmere 
(1888) which inspired the philanthropist 
Passmore Edwards to found a settlement for 
tlic London poor in 1897 in Tavistock 
Square, now known by her name. Of the 
in any novels which followed, most notable 
is The Case of Richard Meynell (1911). 
Mrs Ward was also an enthusiastic social 
worker and anti-su(Tragette. See her A 
Writer's Recollections {\9\Z)y and the Life by 
her daughter, J. P. Trevelyan, wife of G.M 
Trevelyan (1923). 

(10) James (1843-1925), English psycho¬ 
logist and philosopher, born at Hull, was a 
Congregational minister until he entered 
Cambridge in 1872, becoming a fellow of 
Trinity in I 875. He first made his name as a 
psychologist, particularly by his articles in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in which he 
severely criticized the British associationist 
tradition and put forward his own theory of 
experience. These articles represented Ward’s 
psychological standpoint until the publication 
in 1918 of his Psychological Principles. In 
1897 he was appointed professor of Mental 
Philosophy at Cambridge, and propounded 
his philosophy in two sets of Gifford lectures, 
published as Naturalism and Agnosticism 
(1899), a refutation of naturalism, and P/ie 
Realm of Ends (1911), an exposition of 
pluralism. His Study of Kant appeared in 
1922. See O. W. Campbell’s Memoir in 
Ward’s Essays in Philosophy (1927). 

(11) Sir Joseph George (1856-1930), New 
Zealand statesman, born in Melbourne, 
entered parliament in 1887 and was Liberal 
prime minister in 1906-12, 1928-30. 

(12) Sir Leslie (1851-1922), English 
caricaturist, son of (5), was ‘Spy’ of Vanity 
Fair (1873-1909). He was knighted in 1918. 
See his Forty Years of^ Spy ’ (1915). 

(13) Mary (1585-1645), English founder in 
1609 of a Catholic society for women, 
modelled on the Society of Jesus. She and 
her devotees founded schools and taught m 
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them gave up the cloistered existence and the 
habit of nuns. Although their work was not 
mestioned, these innovations were and Pope 
Urban VHI at last called her to Rome and 
«;imt>ressed her society in 1630. She was 
allowed to return to England m 1639. Her 
institute was fully restored, with papal 
nermission, in 1877 and became the model 
Ktr modern Catholic women’s institutes. 
See Life by M. Oliver (I960). 

(\4) Mary Augusta. See (9). 

05) Nathaniel (1578-1652), English divine, 
bom at Haverhill, Suffolk, studied at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was pastor 
of Agawam, now Ipswich, in Massachusetts 
till 1645, when he returned to England. 
He helped to frame the first legal code in New 
England (enacted 1641), and wrote the 
controversial The Simple Cobbler of Agawam 

^^( 16 ) Nathaniel Bagshaw (1791-1868), Eng¬ 
lish botanist, born in London, invented the 
Wardian case for the transport of plants. 

(17) Seth (1617-89), English astronomer 
and divine, was born in Hertfordshire. He 
was educated at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, was Savilian professor of Astro¬ 
nomy at Oxford from 1649 to 1661, pro¬ 
pounded (1653) a theory of planetary 
motion, and took part with John Wallis 
(q.v.) in the latter’s controversy with Hobbes. 
He was bishop of Exeter from 1662 to 1667, 
when he became bishop of Salisbury. 

(18) William CJeorgc (1812-82), English 
theologian, born in London, was educated at 
Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
became fellow and tutor of Balliol. A strong 
Tractarian, he published in 1844 The Ideal 
of a Christian Churchy for which he was 
deprived of his degree and had to leave the 
university. He joined the Roman Catholic 
church and became editor of the Dublin 
Review. See studies (1889; 1893) by his son 
Wilfrid (1856-1916), Catholic apologist and 
biographer. 

WARDLAW, (1) Elizabeth, Lady (1677-1727), 
Scottish poetess, daughter of Sir Charles 
Halket of Pitfirranc, Fife, married in 1696 
Sir Henry Wardlaw, is the reputed author of 
the ballad Hardyknute (1719; see Percy’s 
Reliques, 1767 ed.), and, doubtfully, of Sir 
Ratrick Spans, which she more probably, 
along with other ballads, amended. 

(2) Henry (fl. 1378, d. 1440), Scottish 
divine, studied and lived for some years in 
France, in 1403 became bishop of St Andrews, 
and played a prominent part in the founda¬ 
tion (1411) of St Andrews university. 
WARHAM, William, waw'r^m (c. 1450-1532), 
English prelate, born at Church Oakley 
near Basingstoke, and educated at Win¬ 
chester and New College, Oxford, took 
orders, but also practised law, and became 
advocate in the Court of Arches. His 
diplomatic services to Elenry VII obtained 
for him rapid preferment—master of the 
Rolls (1494), lord chancellor (1503), bishop of 
London (1503) and archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury (1503). In 1515 he had to resign the 
great seal to Wolsey. He was a dose friend 
ofthe New Learning and its apostles, but had 
no stomach for fundamental reform, though 
he agreed to recognize the king’s supremacy. 
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0 868)'" Archbishops 

In 1920 he rowLfriffsacUm a s^rited 
musical periodical, and his works indude 

Frederick Delius (1923; under ids Swu namS 

(r's^by^SG/;;. 

WARMING, Johannes Eugenius Biilow var' 

r^Norfh'pDanish botanist, bo’rnTn 
me North Frisian island of Mano was 
professor at Stockholm (1882-85)’ and 
Copenhapn (1885-1911). He wrote impor¬ 
tant works on systematic botany (1879) and 
ofthOIattlr^^^’ regarded as a founder 

WARNER, (1) Charles Dudley (1829-1900) 
American writer, born at Plainfield, Mass 
law m Chicago till 1860, then 
settled as an editor at Hartford. In 1884 he 
became co-editor of Harper's Magazine, in 
whidi his papers on the South, Mexico and 
appeared. In 1873 he wrote 
with Mark Twain The Gilded Age. Other 
works arc 7W> Summer in a Garden (1871), 
Back-log Studies (1873), Being a Boy (1878), 
Irvine (1881), Captain John Smith 

/ ^he Levant 

(.1 O/O), &C. 

Pelham, nicknamed ‘Plum’ 
V A English cricketer, bom in Trini- 

^id, educated at Rugby and Oriel College 
Dxlord, won his cricket blue, played for 
Middlesex, and captained the victorious 
English team in the Australian tour of 1903. 
Pic also led the team in South Africa in 1905 
and again in Australia in 1911. He was 
secretary of the M.CC. in 1939-45, president 
in 1950, and was knighted in 1937. Editor of 
the periodical Cricket, his many books on the 
game include The Fight for the Ashes, and 

Cricketing 

Life (1921) and Long Innings (1951). 

. ®. (1905- ), English author, born 

in Birmingham. A specialist in classical 
literature, he took up schoolmastering before 
turning to writing. Pre-eminently a novelist 
of ideas, his distinction lies in the original, 
imaginative handling of the conflicting 
ideologies of Fascism, Communism and 
Democracy. The Wild Goose Chase (1937), 
The Professor (1938) and The Aerodrome 
(1941) established his reputation as a writer 
concerned with the problems ofthe individual 
involved with authority. Men of Stones 
(1949) explores the nature of totalitarianism, 
but it and Meturn of the Traveller (alternatively 
titled, Why was I Killed?) (1944), are less 
successful than his other works. He is a 
poet of sensuous quality (JRoems, 1931, and 
Poems and Contradictions, 1945), and also a 
translator of Greek classics. 
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(4) Susan Boj]jcrt (1819--85),_ American 
novelist, born at New York, published under 
the pen-name of Elizabeth Wcthcrell The 
Wide, Wide IFnrW (1851), next to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin the most successful American story 
of its day. There followed Quecchy (1852), 
and other sentimental and emotional talcs. 
Sec Life (1910) by her sister and collaborator, 
Aisnii Bartlett (1827-1915), who, as Amy 
Lolhrop, wrote popular stories, and the 
study by O. E. P. Stokes (1926). 

(5) William (r. 1558 -1609), English poet, 
born in London, practised as an attorney, 
wrote Pan his Syrinx (1585), translated 
Plautus {Memvchfni, 1595), and gained a 
high contemporary reputation with his 
Albion's England (1586 1606), a long metrical 
history in fourteen-syllable verse. 

WARREN, (1) Sir Charks (1840- 1927), British 
general and archaeologist, born at Bangor, 
Wales, entered the Royal Engineers in 1857. 
He played a conspicuous part during the last 
quarter of the 19th century as a commander 
of British forces in South Africa, where he 
helped to delimit CJriqualand West, and 
served also elsewhere. Me is, however, 
chiclly remembered for his work in connec¬ 
tion with the archaeological exploration of 
Palestine, especially .Icrusalem, and from his 
writings arising from it: Underground 

Jerusalem (1876), Tengde and Tomb (1880), 
Jerusalem (with Conder, 1884). He also 
wrote on ancient wciglits and measures. 
Sec Life by W. W. Williams (1941). 

(2) John Byrne IaJccsIci*. See Tauley. 

O) Robert Tenn (1905- ), American 

novelist and poet, born at Oulhrio, Kentucky, 
was educated at Vanderbilt University and 
Yale, and was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. 
Professor of English at l^ouisiana (1934), 
Minnesota from 1942, he became professor 
of Playwriting at Harvard in 1950. Recipient 
of two Pulitzer prizes (Fiction, 1947; Poetry, 
1958), he established an international reputa¬ 
tion by his novel, All the King's Men (1943; 
filmed 1949), in which the demagogue Willie 
Stark closely resembles Governor Huey Long 
(q.v.). Other works include John Brown 
(1938), Night Rider (1938), The Cave (1958) 
and some volumes of short stories and verse, 


high f(5^puCfoir He^anS 

vol. .i m 1782). with its distinction betw S 
the poetry ol reason and the poetry of S 

Later works were editions of Pone (HqtS 
Dryden (completed by his son, 1811) See 
panegyrical Memoirs by J. Wooll 

(2) 'n.o.na.s (1728-90). brother of ^bor, 
at Basingstoke, became m 1751 a fellowTf 
Trinity, Oxford, and in 1757 profS rf 
1 Ot-try. Ho held also two livings Hk 
Observations on the Faerie Qiieene' 
established^ his reputation; but he is remem. 
bered by his Uistory of English Poetrv (llll. 
1781; cd. by W. C. Hazlitt, 1871). In 1 785 
he became poet-laureate and Camden 
professor of History. His miscellaneous 
writings included burlesque poetry and prose 
genial satires on Oxford, an edition of 
I'hcocritus (1770), Inquiry into the Authen¬ 
ticity of the Rowley Poems, &c. See Life bv 
Clarissa Rinakcr (Univ. of Illinois, 1916) 
and Hennis’s Studies in English Literature 


WARWICK, Richard Neville, Earl of, wor'ik 
(1428 -71), ‘ the King-maker English soldier 
and statesman, eldest son of Richard, Earl of 
Salisbury, married as a boy the daughter of 
the Earl of Warwick, and so at twenty-one 
got the earldom. I'he Wars of the Roses 
began with the battle of St Albans (1455) 
gained for the Yorkists chiefly by Warwick’s 
help. He was rewarded with the captaincy 
of Calais, and scoured the Channel at his 
pleasure. !n the campaign of 1459 the 
Yorkists failed owing to their inactivity, 
'fhe leaders, including Warwick, fled to the 
coast of Devon, and thence to Calais. 


Warwick was in England again in 1460, and 
in July at Northampton the Yorkists gained 
a complete victory, taking Henry VI prisoner. 
Up to this time Warwick’s conception of 
the war was merely the natural struggle of 
the one party with the other for power; 
and when the Duke of York made his 


claim to the throne, Warwick prevailed upon 
him to waive it till the death of the king. 
In December 1460 the duke was defeated and 


including XXXVI Poems (1935). 

(4) Samuel (1807-77), British novelist, 
born near Wrexham, studied medicine and 
law, was called to the bar, and made a Q.C. 
(1851). He is chiefly remembered by his 
Passages from the Diary of a Late Physician 
(1838) and Ten Thousand a Year (1841). 
Other works were Now and Then (1847), The 
Lily and the Bee (1851), and several law- 
books, 

WARTON, (I) Joseph (1722-1800), English 
critic, born at Dunsfold, Surrey, was the son 
of the Rev. .Thomas Warton (1688-1745), 
vicar of Basingstoke and Oxford professor of 
Poetry. In 1740 ho passed from Winchester 
to Oriel, and, rector of Winslado from 1748, 
returned to Winchester in 1755, and was 
its head 1766-93. His preferments were a 
prebend of St Paul’s, the living of Thorley, 
a prebend of Winchester, and the rectories of 
Wickham, Easton and Upham. His Odes 
(1746) marked a reaction from Pope. An 
edition of Virgil (1753), with translation of 


slain at Wakefield, and early in 1461 Warwick 
himself was defeated in the second battle of 
St Albans. But, with Edward, the Duke 
of York’s son, he marched on London, and 
proclaimed him as Edward IV. Soon after 
the Yorkists gained a complete victory at 
Towton (1461), the Lancastrian cause was 
lost, and Elcnry was captured by Warwick 
and lodged in the Tower. But now Edward, 
jealous of Warwick, drove him into open 
revolt, but was himself compelled to flee to 
Holland, while the King-maker placed 
Elenry once more upon the throne. But ere 
long Edward returned, and at Barnet routed 
Warwick, who was surrounded and slam, 
April 14, 1471. See C. W. C. Oman’s study 
(1891), J. Gairdner, The Houses of Lancaster 
and York (1874), Sir J. Ramsay, Lancaster and 
York (1892), and Life by P. M. Kendall 
(1957) 

WASHINGTON, (1) Booker Taliaferro (185^ 
1915), American educationist, bom a mulatto 
slave at Plales Ford, Va., educated at Hamp- 
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toa Institute, became a teacher, writer and 

c^^flker on negro problems, and in 1881 
Scipal of the Tuskegee Institute for 
Sloured persons, Alabama See his Up from 
Slavery (1901), and a study by Stowe and 

^ GeSge (1732-99), commander of 
American forces and first president of the 
uT born February 22, at Bridges Creek, 
Westmoreland county, Virginia of English 
stock from Northamptonshire. In 1658 his 
m-eat-grandfather, John Washington, ap- 
oeared in Virginia, and soon acquired wealth 
and position. His grandson, Augustine, 
died while his son George was still a boy, 
leaving a large family and inadequate means. 
George seems to have been a good, healthy 
bov with a sober-mindedness beyond his 
years although the incident of cherry tree 
and hatchet is probably the invention ot his 
biographer. Mason Weems. In 1747 he 
went to Mount Vernon, the residence of his 
eldest half-brother, Lawrence, who had 
received the better part of the Washington 
property. Here the boy had access to books, 
and came to know the Fairfaxes, the family 
of his brother’s wife; in 1748 Lord Fairfax 
employed him to survey his property. 
Surveying alternated for a while with hunting; 
he learned, too, the use of arms, and studied 
the art of war. In 1751 he accompanied his 
half-hrother, who was dying of consumption, 
to the Barbados, and at his death next year 
was left guardian of his only daughter and 
heir to his estates in the event of her death 
without issue. The French were at this time 
connecting their settlements on the Great 
Lakes with those on the Mississippi 1^ a 
chain of posts on the Ohio, within the sphere 
of English influence. Governor Dinwiddie ol 
Virginia determined to warn the intruders 
oflf, and his second messenger was Washington. 
The French, however, paid no attention to 
these warnings; and an expedition was sent 
against them, of which Washington was (by 
the death of his superior early m the cam¬ 
paign) in command. Washington was 
driven back, shut up in a little fort, and 
forced to surrender. He served on the 
personal stall' of Braddock (q.v.), and saved 
the remnant of the van of Braddock s army 
in 1755. He was then placed at tip headpt 
the Virginia forces (1756). In 1759 he married 
a rich young widow, Martha Custis (17-^2 
1802). His niece was now dead, a.nd the 
conjoint estates of Mount Vernon and 9v' + 
widow Custis made him one of the nchest 
men in the land. He kept open house, 
entertained liberally, led the huntmg, and 
fanned successfully. He represented his 
county in the House of Burgesses. On the 
quarrel with the mother-country (1765-7U) 
he favoured peaceful measures first, and was 
thus one of the leaders in the anti-importation 
movements; but he soon became convin<xa 
that nothing save force would secure to his 
countrymen their rights. He represented 
Virginia in the first (1774) and second 
(1775) Continenpl Congresses, and at 


WASHINGTON 


reputpion, and was the inevitable commander 
in-chief. He had remarkable powders as a 
strategist and tactician, but was pre-eminent 
as a leader of men. It was this dignified, 
well-dressed gentleman who took command 
of the New England farmers and mechanics 
assembled at Cambridge in the summer of 
1775. It seems scarcely credible that these 
half-disciplined, half-armed men should have 
held cooped up in Boston a thoroughly- 
disciplined and well-equipped British army 
and forced their evacuation (1776); the 
retreat from Concord and the slaughter at 
Bunker Hill were largely due to the incom¬ 
petence of the English commander. The 
only really able English commander was 
Cornwallis, and he was hampered by the 
stupidity of his superior. Following reverses 
in the New York area, Washington made a 
remarkable retreat through New Jersey, 
inflicting notable defeats on the enemy at 
Trenton and Princeton (1777). He suffered 
defeats at Brandywine and Germantown but 
held his army together through the winter of 
1777-78 at Valley Forge. After the alliance 
with France (1778) and with the assistance of 
Rochambeau, Washington forced the defeat 
and surrender of Cornwallis (q.v.), at York- 
town in 1781, v/hich virtually ended the war 
of independence. Washington retired to 
Mount Vernon, and sought to secure a 
strong government by constitutional means. 
In 1787 he presided over the convention of 
delegates from twelve states at Philadelphia 
which formulated the constitution; and the 
government under this constitution began in 
1789 with Washington as first chief-magistrate 
or president. Unlike the old, the new 
administration was a strong consolidated 
government. Parties were formed, led by 
Washington’s two most trusted advisers, 
Jefferson and Hamilton. ^ At the outset 
Washington sought to enlist on the side of 
the new government the ablest men in the 
country, whether they had approved _ or 
disapproved the precise form of the constitu¬ 
tion. As time went on, however, it became 
evident that those desiring greater liberty for 
the individual would no longer be content 
with passive opposition. A strong party 
sprang into life, and began a campaign which 
has never been surpassed for personal abuse 
and virulence. Stung by their taunts, 
Washington lost his faith in American 
institutions, went over heart and soul to me 
Federalist party, and even doubted whether 
Republicans should be admitted into the 
army. He retired from the presidency m 
1797 and died (childless) at Mount Vermn 
on the Potomac, December 14, 1799.^ The 
federal capital of the U.S., in the plannmg of 
which he associated, bears his name, bee 
books by J. Marshall (1804-07), Washin^on 
Irving (1855-59), A. Bancroft (new ed. 1^51), 
H cf Lodge (1889), Woodrow Wilson (1897; 
new ed. 1927), Frederic Harrison (1901 , 
N Hapgood (1902), J. A. Harnson (1906), 
F ■ T. Hill (1914), J. O’Boyle (1915), Rupert 
Hughes (1926-30), N. W. Stephenson and 


(1775) Continental Congresses, and at d.'s. Freeman (1949-55), 

once took a leading part. He was neither j. a. Carroll and 

orator nor writer, but in ru(to common sense Ashworth (1958) and M. Cunliffe 

and in the management of affairs he excelled H. W. ed. W. C. Ford 

He was the one American soldier of national (1959), and ms wrmn^ , 
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(14 vols. 1889-93), cd. Fitzpatrick (26 vols. 
1931-38). 

WASSERMANN, vas'c^r-man, (1) Aiij^ust von 
(1866-1925), German bacteriologist, horn at 
Bamberg, worked at bacteriology and chemo¬ 
therapy in Berlin, discovered (1906), and 
gave his name to, a blood-scrum test for 
syphilis. 

(2) Jakob (1873-1933), German novelist, 
born, a Jew, at Fiirth in Bavaria, lived at 
Vienna and in Styria, His impressive novel 
Die Jiiden von Zirndorf {IS97) was followed 
by a succession culminating in the trilogy 
completed just before his death: Per Fall 
Maurizius (1928), Etzel Anclcr^ast (1931), 
Joseph Kerkhovens drittc Existvnz (1934). 
He wrote also short stories, lives of Columbus 
and H. M. Stanley, and the autobiographical 
Mein Weg" als Detitscher and Jude (1921). 
WATERHOUSE, (1) Alfred (1830 1905), 
English architect, was born at Liverpool, and 
became R.A. in 1885, designed Manchester 
town-hall and assize courts, Owens College, 
Manchester, Girion College, Cambridge, 
South Kensington Natural History Museum, 
several London dubs, St Paul’s School, 
Hammersmith, and alterations on some 
Oxford colleges. 

(2) John Wslliam (1847 1917), English 
painter, born in Rome, became R.A. in 1895. 
Among his pictures are Ulysses and the tSirens 
(1892), and The Lady of Shilott (1894). 
WATKRLAND, Daniel (1683 I74l», English 
controversialist, born at Walcsby, Lincoln¬ 
shire, a fellow of Magdalene, Cambridge 
(1704), canon of Windsor (1727), archdeacon 
of Middlesex and vicar of rwickenham 
(1730), opposed the views of Samuel Clarke 
and Daniel Whitby (qq.v.). Van Mildcrt 
edited his works, with Memoir (U vols. 
1823-28). 

WATERtON, Charles (1782-1865), British 
naturalist, born at Walton Hall near Wakc- 
jEicld, and educated at Stonyhurst, was much 
in America (South and North) in 1804-24. 
Besides his Wanderings in South America 
(1825; 6th cd. 1866) he published Essays on 
Natural FJistory (1838'-57; with Life by 
Moore, 1879). See P. Gossc, The Squire of 
Walton Ball (1940). 

WATSON, (1) John. See Maclarf.n (2). 

(2) John Brosidus (1878-1958), American 
psychologist, born in Greenville, S.C., a 
leading exponent of behaviourism. His most 
important work on the subject is Behavior^— 
An Introduction to Comparative Psychology 
(1914). 

(3) Richard (1737-1816), English divine, 
born at Heversham, regius professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge (1771), and Bishop of 
Llandaff (1782), published a famous Apology 
for Christianity (1776) in reply to Gibbon, 
and an Apology for the Bible (1796) in reply 
to Paine. He gave much time to agriculture 
at his estate on Windermere, and introduced 
the larch to that district to the annoyance of 
Wordsworth. See his egotistical Anecdotes 
of the Life of P, W. (1817). 

(4) Robert (1746-1838), Scottish adven¬ 
turer, born at Elgin, fought for American 
independence, took his M.D. in Scotland, 
and was Lord George Gordon’s secretary, 
president of the revolutionary Corresponding 


years m 


Society, state 

Newgate, Napoicon’s tutor'in Engfisra.H 
president of the Scots College at Paris’ wl 
unearthed the Stuart papers at Rome 
ended by strangling himself in a M 
tavern. 

(5) I'homas (r. 1557-92), English lyric noet 

was a Londoner who studied at Oxford 
Coming to Mariovye’s help in a street figlif 
ho killed a man in 1589, He excelled in 
Latin verse, but he is best known for his 
English * sonnct.s ’ in Becatompathia 058?^ 
and Tears of Fancic ^ ^ 

(6) Sir William (1715-87), English scientist 
born m London, was one of the earliest 
experimenters on electricity, being first to 
investigate the passage of electricity through 
a rarclied gas. He did much to introduce the 
IJnnaean system to Britain. 

(7) Sir William (1858 4935), English poet 
born at Burlcy-in-Wharfcdale, Yorks, pub¬ 
lished The Prince's Quest (1880) and Epigrams 
of Art, Life, and Nature (1884), but first 
attracted notice by Wordsworth's Grave 
(1890). Odes and other Poems followed in 
1894, 'The Father of the Forest in 1895, The 
Purple East (on Armenia: 1^96), Tor England 
(1903), C'olleeted Poems (2 vols. 1906), Me 
and Purple (1910), Beralds of the Dawn 
(1912), The Muse in Exile (1913), The Man 
who Saw (1917), 7'lic Superhuman Antagonists 
(1919), Poems, Brief and New (1925). He 
was knighted in 1917. 

WATSON-WAn\ Sir Robert Alexander 
(1892" ), Scottish physicist, born at 

Brechin, educatetl at Dundee and St Andrews, 
worked in the Meteorological Office, the 
D.S.LR., and the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory before becoming scientific adviser to the 
Air Mini.stry in 1940. Lie played a major 
rOlc in the development and introduction of 
radar, for which he was knighted in 1942. 
See his Three Steps to Victory 1{95B). 
WATT, (1) James (1736-1819), Scottish inven¬ 
tor, born at Greenock, January 19, son of 
a merchant and town-councillor, came to 
Glasgow in 1754 to learn the trade of a 
mathematical instrument maker, and there, 
after a twelvemonth in London, set up in 
business. The hammermen’s guild put 
diflicultics in his way, but the university made 
him its mathematical instrument maker 
1757-63. He was employed on surveys for 
the I'orth and Clyde canal (1767), the Cale¬ 
donian and other canals; in the improvement 
of the harbours of Ayr, Port-Glasgow and 
Greenock; and in the deepening of the Forth, 
Clyde and other rivers. As early as 1759 his 
attention had been directed to steam as a 
motive force. In 1763-64 a working model 
of the Newcomen engine from a college 
class-room was sent for repair. He easily 
put it into order, and, seeing the defects of 
the machine, hit upon the expedient of the 
separate condenser. Other improvements 
were the air-pump, steam-jacket for cylinder, 
double-acting engine. See. He entered into a 
partnership with Matthew Boulton of Soho 
near Birmingham in 1774, when (under a 
patent of 1769) the manufacture of the new 
engine was commenced at the Soho Engineer¬ 
ing Works. Watt’s soon superseded New¬ 
comen’s machine as a pumping-engine; and 
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between 1781 and 1785 he obtained patents 
for the sun and planet motion, the expansion 
principle, the double engine, the parallel 
motion, a smokeless furnace, and the gover¬ 
nor He described a steam-locomotive in 
one of his patents (1784). He also invented a 
letter-copying press, a machine for copying 
sculpture, &c. The composition of water 
was discovered, not by Watt, but by Henry 
Cavendish (q.v.). The watt, a unit of power, 
is named after him, and the term horsepower, 
another unit, was first used by him. He 
retired in 1800, and died at Heathfield Hall, 
his seat near Birmingham, August 19. See 
Lives by Jacks (1901), Dickinson and Jenkins 
(1927), and study by I. B. Hart (1958). 

^ (2) Robert (1774-1819), Scottish biblio¬ 
grapher, born near Stewarton in Ayrshire, 
became a distinguished physician, known for 
his great Bibliotheca Britannica (1819-24). 
WATTEAU, Jean Antoine, va-to (1684-1721), 
French painter, born at Valenciennes, studied 
under the local artist Gerin, but in 1702 ran 
away to Paris and worked as a scene painter 
at the Opera, as a copyist, and as assistant to 
Claude Gillot and Claude Audran. The 
latter was keeper of the Luxembourg, and it 
was here that Watteau found the opportunity 
to study the work of Rubens, which influenced 
him considerably, and to paint from nature 
the palace-garden landscapes which form the 
typical backcloth to many of his pictures. 
After 1712 he enjoyed the patronage of the 
collector Crozat, who introduced hini to the 
paintings of Veronese, an influence visible in 
the colouring and style of his later work. 
His early canvases were mostly military 
scenes, but it was the mythological Etnbarque- 
ment pour Cyth^re which won him member¬ 
ship of the Academy in 1717. While staying 
at the castle of Montmorency with Crozat 
he painted his Fites galantes, quasi-pastoral 
idylls in court dress which became fashionable 
in high society. A lifelong sufferer from 
tuberculosis, he visited London in 1720 to 
consult the celebrated Dr Mead (q.v.), but his 
health was rapidly deteriorating, and on his 
return he painted his last great work, depict¬ 
ing the interior of the shop of his art-dealer 
friend Gersaint, drawn from nature and 
intended as a signboard, but in fact the most 
classical and most perfectly composed of his 
paintings, rivalled only by the Embarquement. 
Essentially aristocratic in conception, 
Watteau’s paintings fell into disfavour at the 
Revolution, and it was not until the end of 
the 19th century that, aided by de Goncourt’s 
Catalogue raisonnee (1875), they regained 
popularity. Watteau is now regarded as one 
of the leading French masters, a pioneer in 
the study of nature, and a forerunner of the 
impressionists in his handling of colour. 
He influenced and was imitated by many 
later artists, notably Fragonard and Boucher 
(qq.v.). See studies by Cellier (1867), Mollet 
(1883), Sir C. Phillips (1902), C. Mauclmr 
(trans. 1906), S. Sitwell (1925) and K. T. 
Parker (1931). 

WATTS, (1) Alaric Alexander (1797-1864), 
English journalist and poet, bom m London, 
founded the United Services Gazette 
and the annual Literary Souvenir (1824-37), 
and published two volumes of poetry, but is 


now remembered chiefly for his alliterative 
alphabetical jeu esprit ‘ An Austrian army 
awfully arrayed See Life by his son A. A, 
Watts (1844). 

(2) George Frederick (1817-1904), English 
painter, born in London, formed his style 
after the Venetian masters and first attracted 
notice by his cartoon of Caractacus (1843) in 
the competition for murals for the new 
Houses of Parliament. He became known 
for his penetrating portraits of notabilities, 
150 of which he presented to the National 
Portrait Gallery in 1904, and in these his best 
work is to be seen; but in his lifetime his 
somewhat sickly subject pieces enjoyed 
enormous popularity, . and monochrome 
reproductions of Faolo and Francesca^ Sir 
Galahad, Love Triumphant, &c., adorned the 
walls of countless late Victorian middle-class 
homes. He also executed some sculpture, 
including Physical Energy (Kensington Gar¬ 
dens). In 1864 he married Ellen Terry (q.v.), 
but parted from her within a year. He 
declined a baronetcy in 1885 and was awarded 
the O.M. in 1902. See books by H. Macmil¬ 
lan (1903), Pantini (1904), G. K. Chesterton 
(1904), Mrs R. Barrington (1905), Mrs M. 
Watts, his widow (1912), E. H. Short (1925) 
and R. Chapman (1945). 

(3) Henry (1815-84), English chemist, born 
in London, best known by his Dictionary of 
Chemistry (1863-68; supplements, 1872-75- 
1881; revised by Muir and Motley, 1889-94), 
based on Ure’s. 

(4) Isaac (1674-1748), English hymn-writer, 
born at Southampton, in 1702 succeeded an 
Independent minister in Mark Lane, London, 
becoming eminent as a preacher. His hymns 
and psalms are contained in Horce Lynite 
(1705), Hymns and Spiritual Songs (1707-09) 
and Psalms of David Imitated (1719), and 
include ‘ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun ’, 

‘ When I survey the wondrous cross and 
‘ O God, our help in ages past See Lives 
by Dr Gibbons, Dr Johnson, Southey, T. 
Milner (1834), T. Hood (1875) and E. P. 
Wright (1914). 

(5) James Winston (1904- ), American 
neuro-surgeon, bom at Lynchburg, Va., 
famous for his brain surgery, with W. 
Freeman (q.v.) has developed the operation 
known as pre-frontal lobotomy. 

WATTS-DUNTON, Walter Theodore (1832- 
1914), English poet and critic, was bom at 
St Ives, Huntingdonshire. To the name 
Watts he added his mother’s name, Dunton, 
in 1896. In London he became the centre of 
a very remarkable literary and artistic com¬ 
pany, and the intimate friend of Rossetti, 
William Morris, Swinburne, and afterwards 
Tennyson, He wrote enough to fill many 
volumes—in the Athenaeum (1876-98) and 
elsewhere. In The Coming of Love (1897) he 
gave a selection of his poems. In 1898 
appeared Aylwin, Old Familiar Faces (1915) 
contains recollections of Borrow, Rossetti, 
Morris, &c., from the Athenaeum. See works 
cited at Rossetti, and Life and Letters by 
T. Hake and A. Compton-Rickett (2 vols. 
i916). . „ 

WAUGH, vPOKH, (1) Alec, m full Alexand^ 
Raban (1898- ), English noyelist and 

traveller, brother of (3), was bom in London 
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and cducalcd at Sherborne and Sandhurst. 
His first novel, a classic of school life, was 
The Loom of Youth (1917), and there followed 
other novels, including Wheels within Wheels 
(1933), Where the Clock Chimes Twice (1952), 
Island in the Sun (1956; filmed 1957), travel 
books, such as The Sunlit Caribbean (1948), 
and short stories. He served in both World 
Wars. 

(2) Edwin (1817^90), Ihiglish dialect writer, 
the ‘ Lancashire poet h was born at Rochdale. 
Among his numerous prose writings arc 
the Besom Ben Stories (1892), and the admir¬ 
able descriptions of natural scenery in Tufts 
of Heather and Rambles in the Lake Country 
(1862). His songs in periotlicals were 
published as Poems and Lancashire Songs 
(I860). There is an edition of his works, 
with memoir, by G. Milner (8 vols. 1892 "93). 

(3) Evelyn Arthur St Jotui (1903 - ), 

English auChor, was born in l.ondon. Son 
of the critic and publisher, Arthur Waugh 
(1866-1943), and younger brotlier of (I), 
he turned naturally to writing when he Icl'l 
Oxford. Novels such as Decline and I'a!I 
(1928), Vile Bodies (1930), Black Mischief 
(1932) and Scoop (1938) Ibund an eager pub¬ 
lic, compounded as they arc of light-hearted 
banter and witty conversation-pieces at the 
expense of the follies of social life in the 192t)s 
onwards. His later books, on the whole, 
exhibit a more serious attitude and the 
bantering tone is replaced by a sardonic wit, 
with occasional rasping undertones. Notable 
titles arc PiU Out More L'lags (1942), Brides- 
head Revisited (1945), SeotTKing's Modern 
Europe (1946), The Loved One (1948), Love 
Among the. Ruins (1953), Men at Arms (1952), 
Officers and Gentlemen (1955), and a scll- 
porlrait, Gilbert Pinfold (1957). Men at Arms 
won the James I'ait Black pri/c, and a life of 
Edmund Campion the llawthorndcn prize in 
1936. See the study by F. J. Stopp (1958). 

WAUTERS, Emile, (1846 1933), 

Belgian historical and portrait painter, born 
at Brussels. His well-known _ Mary of 
Burgundy before the Magistrates is in Li6ge 
museum. 

WAVELL, ArchIhaM Pcrcival Wavell, 1st Earl 
(1883-4950), British field-marshal, born at 
Winchester, educated at Winchester and 
R.M.C. Sandhurst, was commissioned in the 
Black Watch 1901, and served in South 
Africa and India. Wounded in 1916, he lost 
the sight of one eye. Posted to the General 
Staff, his admiration for Allenby’s methods 
of command and his high commissionership 
in Egypt was rcllcctcd in two books which arc 
models of succinct prose. Between the wars 
he was entrusted with command and slalf 
appointments of steadily rising importance. 
In 1939 he was given the Middle East 
Command. With dangerously slender re¬ 
sources he speedily found himself fighting 
eight separate campaigns, five of them 
simultaneously; a task which made extremely 
heavy demands on his outstanding quality of 
‘ robustness ’—an attribute he himself had 
termed a commanding gcncrafs primary 
asset. His defeat of a numerically superior 
Italian army, with the capture of 130,000 
prisoners, was as notable as his adroit 
conquest of Abyssinia. Thereafter, lacking 


adequate moans, his militarv fnrf, 
declined; although he ably\n3fJ 
measures learling to Japan’s ullLate dS 
Widely read, his love of verse 5* 

in his anthology 0/7,rr & 

Mis own masterly httlc work Cencra/VS 
Oaienihhip (1941), was invariably indiiS 
m the Ijcld k.t or his most formidaL tmm 
Lrwin Rommel. From 1943 to 1947 
the difficult years which preceded the tranS 
ol power, ho was viceroy of India £ 
became lield-marshal and viscount 
carl (1947), constable of the Tower I94s ’ 
lord lieutenant of London ( 1949 ) 

Onf) and R. J.Collins 

WAVERLEY, John Anderson, 1st Viscoim 
(1882 4 958), British administrator and pSl 
tician, was born at Eskbank, Midlothian 
luhicatcd at Edinburgh and Leipzig he 
entered the C'olonial Office in 1905 ’was 
chairman of (he Board of Inland Revenue 
(1919 22), and permanent undcr-secretary at 
the Home Olllce from 1922 until his appoint¬ 
ment as governor of Bengal in 1932. He 
was home secretary and minister of Home 
Security from 1939 to 1940—the Anderson 
air-raid shelter being named after him- 
bccame in 1940 lord president of the Council 
and chancellor of the Exchequer in 1943, when 
he introduced the pay-as-you-carn system of 
income-tax collection devised by his pre¬ 
decessor Sir Kingsley Wood. He was 
created viscount in 1952 and awarded the 
O.M. (1958). 


WAYNE, Anthony (1745-96), ‘ mad Anthony’, 
American soldier, born at Easttown (now 
Waynesboro), Fa., raised in 1776 a volunteer 
regiment, and in Canada covered the retreat 
of the provincial forces at Three Rivers. He 
commanded at I'icondcroga until 1777, 
when he joined Washington in New Jersey. 
He fought bravely at Brandywine; led the 
attack at Gcrmanlowm; captured supplies for 
the army at Valley Forge; carried Stony 
Point; and saved Lafayette in Virginia 
(1781). In 1793 he led an expedition against 
the Indians. Sec Life by J. R. Spears (1903). 

WAYNFLIiiTEL See William of Waynflete. 

WEBB, (I) Sir Aston (1849-1930), English 
architect, born in London, R.A. 1903, P.R.A. 
1919 24, designed the new front of Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, the Admiralty Arch, Imperial 
College of Science, and many other London 
buildings. 

(2) Beatrice. Sec (6). 

(3) Daniel (c. 1719-98), Irish critic of 
poetry, painting and music, a precursor of 
the romantics, born at Maidstown (Limerick), 
lived at Bath. Sec Life by H. Hecht (1920). 

(4) Mary Gladys, rHe Meredith (1881-1927), 
English writer, born at Leighton, near the 
Wrekin, married (1912) H. B. L. Webb, lived 
mostly in Shropshire, market-gardening and 
novel-writing, and latterly in London. 
Precious Bane (1924) won her a belated fame 
as a writer of English and a novelist of 
Shropshire soil, Shropshire dialect, Shrop¬ 
shire superstition, and * the continuity oi 
country life h Pier other works ar® Lje 
Golden Arrow (1916), Gone to Earth (1917), 
The House in Dormer Forest {\ 92 C), Seven for 
a Secret (1922) and the unfinished Armour 
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Wherein he Trusted (1929)—novcls; The 
inririe- of Joy (1917)—nature essays; and 
noems ' See studies by W. R. Chappell 
n 930 ) H. Addison (1931), T. Moult (1935) 
ind W. B. Jones (1948). 

(5) Matthew (1848-83), English swimmer, 
bom at Dawlcy, Salop, was the first man to 
Qwim the English Channel. Starting from 
Dover August 25, 1875, he reached Calais in 
211 hours. He was drowned attempting to 

swim the Niagara rapids. 

(6) Sidney James, Baron Passfield (1859- 
1947 ) and (Martha) Beatrice, n^e Potter 
(’1858-1943), English social reformers, social 
historians and economists, married in 1892. 
Sidney was born in London, the son of an 
accountant, and in 1885 graduated LL.B. at 
London University. In the same year he was 
introduced by Bernard Shaw to the newly- 
founded Fabian Society, of which he became 
one of the most powerful members, writing 
the tracts Facts for Socialists (1887), Facts for 
Londoners (1889) and contributing to Fabian 
F^savs (1889). He became a Progressive 
meniber of the L.C.C. in 1892. Beatrice was 
born near Gloucester, the daughter of an 
industrial magnate. Ihrough her friendship 
with Herbert Spencer (q.v.) and through 
rent-collecting she became interested in the 
social problems of the time, and assisted 
Charles Booth (q.v.) in research for the 
survey Life and Labour of the People in 
Londoin In 1891 she published 7'he Co¬ 
operative Movement in Great Britain. After 
their marriage the Webbs began a joint life 
of service to socialism and trade unionism, 
publishing in 1894 their classic Flistory of 
Trade Unionism based on a sound personal 
knowledge of the movement. They also 
collaborated in Industrial Democracy (1897), 
the invaluable English Local Government 
(9 vols. 1906 29), The Truth about Russia 
(1942), &c. They started the New Statesman 
(1913) and participated in establishing the 
London School of Economics (1895). 
Labour M.P. for Scaham (1922 29), Sidney 
Webb was made president of the Board of 
Trade in 1924, and in 1929 was raised, much 
against his inclination, to the peerage, 
becoming dominions and colonial secretary 
(1929-30) and colonial secretary (1930-31). 
After the fall of the Socialist government in 
1931 the Webbs visited Russia, where they 
accumulated material for several books on 
Soviet Communism. See Beatrice’s My 
Apprenticeship (1926), and Our Partnership 
(1948); also Life by M. A. Hamilton (1933), 
and study by M. 1. Cole (1949). 

WEBER, vav'ber, (1) Curl Maria Friedrich 
Ernst von (1786-1826), German composer and 
pianist, was born of a noble but impoverished 
Austrian family, at Eutin near Liibeck. 
Soon after, his father with his wife (a singer) 
and boy Isegan to wander from town to 
town at the head of a small dramatic com¬ 
pany. As soon as he could sit at the piano 
the boy was plied with music lessons; but his 
serious training began in 1796. His second 
opera, Das Waldmadchen (1800), produced at 
Freiberg before he was fourteen, he after¬ 
wards remodelled in Silvana. At Vienna in 
1803 he was warmly welcomed as a pupil by 
Abt Vogler (q.v.), who obtained for him the 

43 
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condnetorship of the opera at Breslau, where 

tionorganiza- 
nilv, became secretary to a 

brother of the king of Wiirttemberg, ran into 
1 'ssipation, was through his thriftless 
charged with embezzlement, 
M Q 1 m ordered to quit the country 

(1«10) The next twelve months he spent at 
Mannheim and Darmstadt, composing the 
operetta Abu ffassan; at Munich in 1811 he 
was writing concertos. In 1813 he settled at 
Prague as opera kapellmeister, and about this 
time composed ten patriotic songs and the 
cantata A'a/Tip/ und Sieg. In 1816 he was 
invited by the king of Saxony to direct the 
German opera at Dresden, superseding 
Italian opera. In 1817 he married Carolina 
Brandt, the famous singer. In 1818 he 
wrote his Mass in E flat and the Jubel 
cantata and overture, in 1819 the Mass in G 
tor the royal golden wedding. Der Freischutz 
was completed in May 1820, and produced 
with great success at Berlin (1821). His next 
opera, Euryanthe^ was produced at Vienna 
in 1823. His final masterpiece, Oberon^ w^as 
undertaken at the request of Charles Kemble 
lor Covent Garden Theatre. March 1826 
saw Weber in London, and the first perfor¬ 
mance of Oberon was the crowning triumph 
of his life. During the next few weeks he 
conducted frequently at the theatre and 
played at many concerts. Such labour 
proved too much for his exhausted frame. 
Fie died June 4, and was buried at St Mary’s, 
Moorflclds, whence in 1844 his remains were 
removed to Dresden. As founder of German 
romantic opera, Weber was the forerunner 
of Wagiier. Other works include the music 
to Preciosa, the overture, Der Beherrscher der 
Geister, two symphonies, three concertos, 
sonatas, &c., as well as scenas, cantatas and 
songs. See Spitta in Grove’s Dictionary, 
J- Benedict (1881), and German works by 
F. W. Jahns (1871-73), J. Kapp (1922), 
K. Tetzel (1926) and W. Saunders (1939). 

(2) Ernst Heinrich (1795-1878), German 
scientist, born in Wittenberg, from 1818 
professor of Anatomy, and from 1840 of 
Physiology at Leipzig, devised a method 
of determining the sensitivity of the skin, 
enunciated in 1834, and gave name to the 
Weber-Fechner Law of the increase of 
stimuli. 

(3) Max (1864-1920), German economist, 
born at Erfurt, professor at Berlin (1893), 
Freiburg (1894), Heidelberg (1897) and 
Munich (1919), noted for his work on the 
relation between the spirit of capitalism and 
Protestant ethics. See study by H. Robertson 
(1935). 

(4) Max (1881- ), Russian-born Auneri- 

can painter, studied under Matisse in Paris 
and was one of the pioneer abstractionist 
painters in New York. He later abandoned 
this extreme form for a distorted naturalism. 
His works include The Two Musicians (1917; 
Modern Art, N.Y.), Tranquillity (1928), 
Latest News (c. 1940), Three Literary Gentle- 

”^T5)^^W0heIm Edoard (1804-91), German 
scientist, brother of (2), from 1831 professor 
of Physics at Gottingen, deposed in 1837; 
from 1843 professor at Leipzig, associated 
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^vith Giiiiss in his researches on dcclricity 
and maj’iiehsin, inventor o!* tlic electro™ 
dynanionicter, firh to apply tlie mirror ant! 
scale inetliod of reathna, clcllections, and 
author, with (2) e»r a notable treatise on 
w'avcs. 

WEBERN, Asdon vcan (18113 i‘)45), Austrian 
composer, born in Vienna, sIlkI ied luuier 
Schonberg and became one of Ins lirst 
n\usical disciples, even surpassing his master 
in the extreme application oi' t!ie laltm-’s 
twelve (one tcehnittucs. 1'ragmcni.ition of 
melody to aelucvc necting, iinpressioni.stic 
clTeetsS (Kldfii^farbeiifiicloiUcfi) make the maxi¬ 
mum demands on tlic listener, and pcrl'orm- 
ances of his w<>rks at first always iinatetl 
hostile demoi\strations. b'or a "wliiU" he 
condiietcd the Vienna Workers’ Synpdiiony 
Orchestra, founded a choir eailet! the 
Kiitistelli\ hut lived most of his hl’o in retire¬ 
ment at Mdiliiniu I'he Nazis banned his 
music and he worked as a proof-reader 
during the second Wtwid War. He was 
accidentally shot dead by Allied troops near 
Salzburg, September 15, H)45. fits works 
include a sympliony, three cantatas, /au/r 
Piyces for VioUti and Pin no for fa (IhU)), 
fffe Pieces for Orchestra (H) 1 ! [ 3), a concerted 
for nine instruments and sonj’s, including 
several settings of Stefan George’s poems 
(190<S 09). 

WEBSl'ER, (1) Daniel (1782 1852), American 
orator, kwycr and statesman, born at 
Salisbury, N.II., studied at Darimoiitli, 
Salisbury and Boston, was admitted to the 
bar in 1805, and was sent to congress in 1813. 
Settling in Boston as an advocate in 1816, 
he distinguished himself in the Dartmouth 
C’ollcgc ease, and as an orator iHvamc 
famous by his orali(>n on the bieenicuary o!' 
the landing ol llic Bilgrini I'atlH'rs. Return¬ 
ing to congress in December 1823 as a 
Massachusetts^ icpresentativc he found new 
rivals there; in 1827 he was Irunsfcu'rct! to 
the senate. He had favoured free trade, 
but in 1828 defended the new^ protective 
tarill. His whole career was marked by a 
deep reverence for establislicd iustilutions 
and aceoniplishcd facts, ami for the [irinctplc 
of nationality. His ‘ Bunker Hill ’ oration 
was made in 1825 and another, on the 
supremacy of the Union, in 1830. dhe Whig 
party triumphed in 1840, and Webster was 
called into Harrison’s C'abinet as secretary of 
state; under Tyler he negotiated the Ash¬ 
burton treaty with Great Britain, but rcsignctl 
in May 1843. ^ In 1844 he refused his party’s 
nomination for president and supported 
Clay. He opposed the war with Mexico. 
In 1850 he said that he abhorred slavery, but 
was unwilling to break up the Union to 
abohsh it. Under Fillmore he was called to 
his former post as secretary of state to settle 
difTorcnccs with England, On October 24 he 
died at Marshfield, IiIkS Massachusetts home. 
Daniel Webster was unquestionably die 
greatest of American orators. His speeches 
were published in 1851; his Private Corres¬ 
pondence in 1857, Sec Lives by G. T. Curtis 
(1870), H. C. Lodge (1883), Brooks (1893), 
and C. M. Fucss 
091^’ Trite Darned Webster 
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(2) J(4mi (e. 1580 |5oc>j p 
liH, suipHv;ed to havcHxxm at 

"i- S( Aml,cN>s, 1 K>Ib.,,4 in *>= 

///<■ /it'd Hiirpicx (IhiIIi losl'T t, 
collahonitor of noLker, Dr'7? 
and olhcis. In I dO-Hic made somb<.5v“'' 
lo y/;,- Mulcmtpitt of Marston In 
pnniod (lie l■■a,m>ns lUsiory o/akn!!'’® 
nya, a iranrdy, and two coLdics 
//(a- and Northward Hoc. all three i 
wdiK of Vt'clistor and Dckkcr 
/>/.■// ( 161 ?.) (irsl revealed hV pokers 

ihttyhrsrc of Malf, (162.1) is aTef ereS' 

aduevement. Appius and Virlimn^f^l 

Heylood’s (0 

tXlltlv), lac In'vil s Law Cu^e • 

larivly disagmeablc and sordid.^ Apoemon 
the death <>! Prince Henry, and other 
meng, ol verse, survive, Avith some doubtful 
\u>j«vs. Ihc tragedy, A iMte Murder of the 
! i' Tin! ^Published and 

i’ I licensed, was written by Ford 
:md Webster. Not popular in his own day 
Webster was first recognized by CharW 
1 a mb. Webster’s works were edited bv A 

n.vee (l:i.10), W. r. Ilazldt ( 1857 - 58 ) fT' 

/ ar75 '5--ookc’s mono: 

( Id'o.S) ^ ' •‘’toll, John Wsbsier 

(}) Noali (1758 1843), Amoricun Icxico- 
grapliciy bmm m Hartford, Conn., graduated 
at h ale m 17/8, and, alter a spell as teacher 
was ailmittcd to the bar in 1781. Buthesoori 
rcsunicd tcacliiny,, and made a great hit with 
tm,' first part {1 783; later known as ‘ Webster’s 
Spelling-Boi)k ’) of A C/ranunatical Institute 
of the Laiyjish Lanvj:aye. Political articles 

and pampldcts, lecturing, a few years of law 
and jcnirnalism occupied him till 1798, when 
he retired to a life of literary labour at New 
Haven, He published an English grammar 
(1807) and llic famous American Dictionary 
of the KnyJish Larrvjtaye (1828; latest ed. 
PPcbster\s New International Dictionary of the 
I'inylish I.anytiiipe). See Life by E. Scudder 
(iJUa). 

WldDDl^tLL, dames (1787- 1834), English 
nuN'igalor, born at Ostcud; in liis principal 
voyage (ltS22 24) he penetrated to the point 
74*’ 15' S. by 34 ' 17' W. in that part of 
Antarctica which later took his name 
(Weddell Sea; Weddell Quadrant), as did a 
type of seal taken by him in the area. 

WEDDERBURN, Alexaraler, 1st Baron (1780) 
I .oiigliihoroiigh, l«t Earl (1801) of Rosslyn 
(1733-1805), Lord Chancellor, born in 
Edinburgh, son of a Scottish judge, in 1757 
abruptly left the Scottish bar for the English, 
entered pariiamcnl in 1762, and distinguished 
himself in the Dotty las cause (1771). 

WKDF:KIN!>, Frank, va/dc-kint (1864-1918), 
German dramatist, born in Hanover, won 
fame with Erdyeist (1895), FriihlingsErwachen 
(1891; first performed 1906), Die Biichse tier 
Pandora (1903; first performed 1918), and 
other unconventional tragedies. See studies 
by P. Fcditor (1920) and A. Kutscher 
(1922^-31). 

WEDGWOOD, (I) Cicely Veronica (1910- ), 
English historian, was born at Stocksfield, 
Northumberland, and studied at Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. A specialist in 17th- 
century history, her publications include 
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kinirraohies of Strafford (1935), Oliver orientalist, professor of Oriental Languages 
rrZyntell (1939), William the Silent (James at Heidelberg, wrote on Mohammedan 
Won Black Memorial prize, 1944) and history, and translated the Arabian Nights 
lait Ti.i-fy, v«/,,c' a/nf (1837-41) 


lro.,r>virc"(1955). The Thirty Yeats' War 
m 38 V also The King's Peace (1955) and The 
rimy's’ War (1958), volumes in a senes 
paling with the English Civil Wtir. 

“% Josiah (1730-95), English potter, born 
nt Burslem of ou family notable m the industry, 
mtenled (1763) a beautiful cream-coloured 
ware (Queen’s Ware). He emu ated antique 
models, producing the unglazcd blue lasper 
ware, with its raised designs m white, the 
Sack basalt ware, and m 760. named his 
new works, near Hanley, Etruria . His 
Products, and their imitations were named 
after him (Wedgwood ware). He associated 
with the potters T. Whicldon and T. Bentley, 
and employed J. Flaxman (q.v.), from 1775, 
in furnish designs. See books on the family 
by L Jcwitt (1865), J C. Wedgwood (1908); 
on Josiah by E. Mctcyard (1865-66), J. 
Wedgv/ood (1915), W. Burton (1922) and 
c V Wedgwood (1951); h\s Corrcspondcftce 
(1*903-06), and W. Mankowitz, Wedgwood 

VTOED; Thurlow (1W7-1882) American 

iournalist, bom at Cairo, N.Y., in 1830 
founded the Albany Evening Joiimal, ^ 
Republican paper, which he controlled for 
thirty-five years; in 1867 -68 he edited the 
Kew York Commercial Adverliser. See 

Autobiography 

WEELKES, Thomas {c. 157^-1623), one oi 
the greatest of English madrigal composers, 
was organist at Winchester College (^^ >7) 
and Chichester Cathedral (1602). He 

graduated B.Mus. at New College, Oxford, 
in 1602. A friend of Thomas Morlcy (q.v.), 
he contributed to the Triumphes of Orlana. 
WEENK, vaf; (1) Jan (1640-1719), Dutch 
painter, born at Amsterdam, son ot ^ (2), 
known for hunting scenes, animal subjects 
and still-life paintings featuring dead game¬ 
birds, hares, &c. . , 

(2) Jan Baptist (1621-60), Dutch painter, 
father of (1), specialized in landscapes and 
seaport subiects. 

WEEVER, John (1576-1632), English poet 
and antiquary, born in Lancashire; his works 
include Epigranimes in the Oldest Cut ana 
Newest Fashion (1599; cd. R. B. McKcrrow, 
1922), and Ancient Fimerall Monuments 
(1621; 3rd ed. by Tookc, 1767). 

WEGENER, Alfred Lotlmr, vay ge~ner (IbhO- 
1930), German explorer and geophysicist, 
born in Berlin, professor of Meteorology at 
Hamburg (1919), of Geophysics and Meteor¬ 
ology at Graz (1924). His theory of conti¬ 
nental drift is named after him (Wegener 
Hypothesis), and is the subject of his clue! 
work (1915; trans. 1924 as Origin of Conti¬ 
nents and Oceans). He died in Greenland on 
his fourth expedition there. ,, oi c n' 7 ^ 

WEIERSTRASS, Karl, 1815-07), 

German mathematician, born at Ostcntciac, 
became professor of Mathematics at Berlin, 
noted for his work on the theory of functions. 
He proposed co-ordinates, and devised, a 
curve, with related function, all of winch are 
named from him. 

WEIGEL. See Brecht. ^ 

WEIL, vr/, (1) Gustav (1808-89), German 


(2) Simone (1903-43), French philosoph¬ 
ical writer, born in Paris, taught philo¬ 
sophy in schools at Le Puy, Bourges and St 
Quentin, but interspersed this with periods 
of hard manual labour on farms and at 
the Renault works in order to experience 
working people’s life. In 1936 she skved in 
the Republican forces in the Spanish Civil 
War. In 1941 she settled in xVIarseilles, 
where she befriended the Dominican, Father 
Perrin, who introduced her to Gustav^e 
Thibon and their joint influence was the 
crucial experience of her short life. A deep 
mystical feeling for the Catholic faith, yet a 
profound reluctance to join an organized 
religion is at the heart of most of her writing 
which, posthumously published, includes 
La Pesanteur et la Grace (1947; trans. 1952), 
Attente de Dieii (1950; trans. 1951), The 
Notebooks (1952-55; trans. 1956), in 
Oppression and Liberty (trans. 1959). She 
escaped to the United States in 1942 and 
worked for the Free French in London, 
before her death at Ashford, Kent. See 
Memoir by J. M. Perrin and G. Thibon 
(1952; trans. 1953), and studies by M. M. 
Davy (trans. 1951), E. W. F. Tomlin (1954), 
and Sir R. Rees, Brave Men (1958). 

WEILL, Kurt, vil (1900-50), Gerrnan com¬ 
poser, born in Dessau. He studied under 
Humperdinck and Busoni, achieved fame 
with Die Dreigroschenoper, a modernization 
of Gay’s Beggafs Opera, m_1928. A refugee 
from the Nazis, he settled in the U.S.A. in 
1934. In all his works, Weil! was influenced 
by the idioms of jazz, but his later operas and 
musical comedies, all of which contain an 
element of social criticism, did not repeat the 
success of the flrst. 

WEIMAR, Marguerite Josephine. bee 
George, Mlle. ^ , 

WEtNBERGER, Jaromir, vinber-ger (1896- 
), Czech composer, born in Pra^e, 
studied under Reger, and from 1922 to 19.-6 
was professor of Composition at Ithaca 
Conservatory, New York, and settled in the 
U.S.A. in 1939. He wrote theatre music, 
orchestral works, and four operas, on one ot 
which, Schwanda the Bagpiper (1927), ms 

fame chiefly rests. ziora 

WEINGARTNER, (Paul) Felix (1863-1942), 
Austrian conductor and composer, bom m 
Zara, Dalmatia, studied under LiszL succeed¬ 
ed Mahler (1908) as conductor of the Vienna 
Court Opera, and later toured extensively in 
Britain and America. His 
operas, symphonies, and Uber das 
(1895). Latterly he lived m Switzerland 
(naturalized, 1931). See his autobio^aphical 
Lebenserinnerungen (trans. 1937 Buffets and 

WElSmisN, August 

German biologist, born at 
Main in 1867 became professor of Zooio^ 
^ Frkburg. One of his first works was_on 
the development^ of the diptera. ^ ^ 

appeared a series of papers, 

1882 as Studies in the Theory of Descent. 
Hfe theory of germ-plasm (Weismanmsm-a 
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form of neo-Oarwinisni), expressed In a series 
of essays (Irans. as Jussays upon Hcrctlity and 
Kindred Liioloyical Problcf}is\ 1889 92), raised 
opposition in Britain, lie wrote other works 
on evolution, 

Wh’JZMANN, Clsaini, vlts'tnan (1874 1952), 
Jewish statesman, born near Pinsk, studied in 
Crcnnany and lectured on cliemistry at 
Geneva and Manehesler. His complete and 
articulate faith in Zionism played a large 
part in securing the Balfour Declaration of 
1917, by which the Jews w'cre promised a 
national home in Palestine. I le was lu'csident 
of the Zionist OrgamVation (1920 .10, B>35 
1946), and of the Jewish Agency (from 1929). 
When the state of Israel at last came into 
being in 1948, he became its first president 
(re-elected 1951). See Ufe by 1. Berlin 
(1958).„ 

WEIZSAC''KER, vJfs'cK-er, (I) ,fu!ius (182iS 
1889), Cierman historian, born at Oehringen 
near llcilbronn, professor at 4'iibingen, 
Strasbourg, CJdttingen and Berlin, otlited vols. 

I "6 of the Deufse/ie Reirh.\faysid\fen. 

(2) Karl Heinrich (1822 99), (Jerman 
Protestant tlieologian, brother of (1), imrn at 
Oehringen, became professor at 'Idibingen. 
Ills most notable work w-as translated as 7'//c 
Apostolic riye (1894 95). 

WELCH, John. See Wi Lsn (2). 

WELCKER, vePker, (I) h’riedrids <h>Blieb 
(1784- 1868), CJcrman phltoloi’ist and archae¬ 
ologist, born at Ciriinberg (llessen), professor 
at Giessen, Gottingen and Bonn, was notable 
for his works on Cireck history and literature. 
Sec Life (1880) by Kckule. 

(2) Karl 'Lheodor (1790 1869), CJerman 
publicist and politician, brother of (I), born 
at_ (jberoneiden (Ilessen), wais professor at 
Kiel, Heidelberg, Bonn and b’reiburg. 

WELENSICY, Sir Roy (1907 ), RluHlesian 

politician,^ born at Salisbury, S. Rliodcsia, 
the son of a Uthuanian-Jew. He worked as 
a store-keeper, a barman and an engine- 
driver, and at eighteen was heavy-weight 
boxing champion of Rhodesia. He was 
elected to the Legislative C'ouncil of N, 
Rhodesia in 1938, in 1940 became n member 
of the Executive Council, was knighted in 
1953, and rose to become in 1956 prime 
minister of the Federation of Rliodcsia and 
Nyasaland, of which he was one of the most 
energetic advocates and architects. His 
handling of the constitutional crisis in 
1959 aroused much controversy. See The 
Rhodesian, by Don 1 aylor. 

WELLES, (George) Orson (1915 ■ ), Ameri¬ 
can director and actor, born in Kenosha, 
Wisconsin- I le appeared at the Gate Theatre, 
Dublin, in 1931, returned to America, became 
a radio producer in 1934, and founded the 
Mercury Theatre in 1937. In 1938 his radio 
production of Wells’s War of the IVorlds wan 
so realistic that it caused panic in the United 
States.^ In 1939 he wrote and directed the 
mni Citizen Kane, a landmark in cinema 
technique, and thereafter he appeared in 
several memorable films, including 'J'he 
Magnificent Ambersons, The Third Man (as 
Harry Lime), and in the title r61c of Othello, 
His acting is personal, dynamic anti unpre¬ 
dictable, as is his direction, but throughout 
he displays sincere feeling for the theatre. 
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London saw hfobv Dick 
cirectivc production, in 195^6 sS 
P. Noble (1959) See study by 

"wMlfNcnmN.’ A^tiuir. See 

Earl ol Mornmgton on the deadi 
fuller, and was returned to nnrUo 
VVcslniinster in 17K4. He * supoorteTp-i” 

'P''7 Wilbcrforce^s effort^ ^ 

abolish the slave-trade, and in 1786 hpf'tj ^ 
a lord of the treasury. In 1797 1 e 
to the Plnghsh peemge as Baron 
and made governor-general of India S? 
hi s o lit s I a n d m g administration ( 1 79 7-1 805 ) 
Butish rule became supreme in India- the 
inniicnce ol Prance there was extinmiiuimfi 
wit h (lie disarming of its forces in Hydlabacf 
the pqwei <d ihe pnnccs much reduced by the 
crushing (1799) o( Tippoo Sahib at SeriW 
[^atam by Cicneral Harris, and (1803) ofthA 
Maratlias with the help of (1) an/^ 
revenue ot the I mst India Company was mw 
tlian <lowbk-d. In 7W ho was given tlie™k 
ol marcpns m the Irish peerage. In 1805 he 
returned to Phighuul and in 1809 went a 
ambassador to Madrid. On his return hew 
made lorei/m minister (1809-12), and later 

M J of Ireland 

Sec M Martin, Ih'spatches of the Mamm 

II ctlcslcy (18*10); ]Vel!esley Papers: Life and 
( orrespondenre (1914); and a Life bv G R 
Malleson (1889). J' d. 

WI'ILLESZ, Egon Joseph, vcVes (1885- ) 

Austrian composer and musicologist, born 
m Vienna, studied under Schoenberg and 
subsequently became professor of Musical 
History at Vienna, specializing in Byzantine, 
Renaissance and modern music, on all of 
which topics he has written. Exiled from 
Austria by the Nazis, he became a research 
Id low at Ox lord in 1938, and was lecturer in 
Music there from 1944 to 1948. His works 
include live operas and a quantity of choral 
and chamber music. 

WELLl IAUSEN, Julius, vel'how~zm (1844- 
1918), biblical scholar, born at Hameln, 
professor at Greifswald (1872), Halle 0882), 
Marburg (1885) and Gottingen (1892), 
known for his critical investigations into 
Old 'festament history, was the author of 
several works, notably the .Prolegomena zur 
Gcschichte Israels (1882; trans. as History of 
Israel, 1885), 

WELLINGTON, Arthur Wellesley, 1st Duke 
of (1769*4 852), tliird of the four surviving 
sons of the Lst Earl of Mornington, was born 
in Ireland on April 29, 1769. Desultory 
study at Chelsea, Eton, Brussels and a 
military school at Angers led, in 1787, to an 
ensign’s Commission in the 73rd Foot. 
Something of a dilettante, with a weakness 
for scraping on the violin, ho transferred to 
the 76th Foot, thence to the 41st, 12th Light 
Dragoons and then to the 58th Foot, which 
brought him to Captain’s rank. As A.D.C. 
to two l.ords Lieutenant of Ireland and 
member for Trim in the Irish Parliament, his 
lack of means forbade immediate marriage 
with Lady Katherine Pakcnhani. Securing 
a majority in the 33rd Foot, Wellesley set 
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himself seriously ‘ to learn the business of a 
resimental officer in his retrospective view 
the foundation of all successful soldiering, 

His brother’s generosity purchased him 
Smmand of the 33rd; and in the 1794 
retreat of the British forces on the Ems he 
displayed great coolness and capacity when 
his regiment formed part of the rearguard. 

He had ‘ learned how things should not be 
done and he carefully pigeon-holed the 
lesson! His disillusioned resolve to seek civil 
employment was reversed by his regiment’s 
dispatch to India in 1797; where his brother 
arrived as governor-general within a twelve¬ 
month. With Napoleon lording it in Egypt, 
Wellesley was dispatched to deal with Tipoo 
Sahib of Mysore, who was speedily cured of 
coquetting with the French. As brigade 
commander under General Harris Wellesley 
did admirable work throughout the Seringa- 
patam expedition and as subsequent admini- 
S;rator of the conquered territory. His 
campaigns against Holkar and Scindhia saw 
the enemy capital of Poona subjected in 
1803, Maliratta power broken at Ahmcdnagar 
and hard-fought Assaye, and final victory 
achieved at Argaiim. Created K.B. for his 
services. Sir Arthur’s Indian fighting had 
taught him caution and the paramount 
importance of sound ‘ logistics ’—lessons 
that were also carefully pigeon-holed. 
Returning home in 1805, in 1806 he married 
‘ Kitty ’ Pakenham—who bore him three 
sons and three daughters—and was returned 
M-P. for Rye; becoming Irish Secretary in 
1807. The same year he accompanied the 
Copenhagen expedition, defeating the Danes 
at Sjaelland. In 1808 the ‘ Sepoy General’ 
as his detractors termed him, was sent to the 
aid of the Portuguese against the French. 
Defeating Junot at Roliga, his victory at 
Vimeiro was stultified by his last-minute 
supersession by General Burrard; at whose 
behest he consented to the fatuous Conven¬ 
tion of Cintra which spared the French 
unconditional surrender. Wellesley resumed 
his secretaryship; but Moore’s retreat on 
Corunna sent him back, in 1809, to assume 
chief command in the Peninsula. His aim was 
to maintain a tactical defensive within a 
strategical offensive until his opponents, 
unco-operative and ill-nourished over long 
and vulnerable supply lines, would be so 
disrupted and worn down that they could be 
assailed in detail with complete confidence. 
Talavera (July 1809) was nearly a blunder, 
but it was speedily retrieved and the over-all 
plan tenaciously pursued. Salamanca (July 
1812) unequivocally demonstrated the supe¬ 
rior fighting qualities of the British and their 
Portuguese and German allies; and although 
there were minor setbacks, ultimately the 
French were driven out of Spain and brought 
to submission at Toulouse in 1814. Wellesley 
was created G.C.B., and by 1814 had become 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, Magnate of 
Portugal, Spanish Grandee of the First Class, 
and the recipient of the most distinguished 
foreign Orders, including the Golden Fleece. 

A committee of the assembly presented the 
thanks of the House of Commons, which 
awarded him £400,000. With Napoleon’s 
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escape from Elba Wellington hastened from 
Vienna to take command of 
the scratch force— an infamous army he 
h—mustered to oppose the Corsican. 
Blucher s supporting forces having been 
defeated at Ligny, Wellington took up posi- 
tion on the well-reconnoitred field of Water- 
1 Q French were totally routed on 

June 18,1815. Rewarded with the Hampshire 
estate of Strathfieldsaye, in 1818 the Duke 
joined the Liverpool administration as 
master general of the Ordnance. In 1826 
1 constable of the Tower, and in 

1827 commander-in-chief, an office in which 
lie was confirmed for life in 1842. In 1829 he 
rnaterially assisted in Peel’s reorganization 
Metropolitan Police. In general, 
Wellington’s political policy was to refrain 
trorn weakening established authority and to 
avoid foreign entanglements, since Britain 
never possessed a sufficient army to enforce 
her will. When Canning intervened to bind 
Britain, France and Russia to impose recog¬ 
nition of Greek autonomy on Turkey, he 
resigned; but with Canning’s death in 1827 
and the collapse of the nebulous Goderich 
administration, the Duke became prime 
minister. His reluctance to oppose the Test 
and Corporation Acts cost him the allegiance 
of Huskisson and the Liberals; while his 
support of Catholic emancipation culminated 
in a bloodless duel with the Earl of Winchil- 
sea. His non-intervention in the East after 
Nayarino offended^ the majority of his party; 
while his opposition to the indiscriminate 
enlargement of the franchise brought wide¬ 
spread unpopularity—and broken windows 
at Apslcy House on the anniversary of 
Waterloo. In the political crisis of 1834 
Wellington again formed a Government; in 
Peel’s temporary absence abroad acting for 
all the secretaries of state. Chosen chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Oxford in 1834, 
with Peel’s return to power in 1841 Wellington 
joined his Cabinet, but without portfolio; 
retiring from public life in 1846. Made lord 
high constable of England, in 1848 he 
organized the military in London against the 
Chartists. He was in the procession for the 
opening of the Great Exhibition of 1851; 
retiring thereafter, as lord warden of the 
Cinque Ports, to Walmer Castle, where he 
passed peacefully away on September 14, 
1852. He w'as buried in St Paul’s Cathedral 
with the ceremony befitting a brilliant soldier 
and a great servant of the State. See Lives by 
Gleig, Stocqueler, Brialmont, W. H. Fitchett 
(1911), Sir H. Maxwell (1899, new ed. 1914), 
Fortescue (1925), Guedalla (1931), M. 
Wellesley (1937), R. Aldington (1946); his 
dispatches (ed. Gurwood and by his son, 
1852-67), Greville’s, Stanhope’s, Croker’s, 
Creevy’s and Mrs Arbuthnot’s Memoirs, and 
works cited at Napoleon. 

WELLS, (1) Charles Jeremiah (c. 1800-79), 
English poet, was born in London, and 
educated at Edmonton. His Stories after 
Nature (1822) were followed in 1824 by the 
biblical drama, Joseph and his Brethren^ 
which remained unknown until Swinburne 
praised it in the Fortnightly (1875). 

(2) Herbert George (1866-1946), English 
author, born in London of lower middle-class 
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extraction, was itiilially apprcnticcii to a 
drafK'r, bul cfnicKly ahandoiK'd this ior 
teachiop, and \cr> shorl'o’ iiia<jc his mark in 
journalism and llicrcafter Utcralure. As 
biolopist, joiirualisU \\riter, pia)phct, he 
played a \'ii:d f'arl in disseminaiina, the ideas 
which characleriyed the lirst Muarler of the 


protection of Germany, he was 
his brother Boleslaw. 


murdered by 


Wh.NGIhSLAllS (1361G419), son of rh.ri 
IV, was crowned king of Bohemia 136^1'' 

or (he Romans 137(, (deposed Wm ’ 
WENTWORTH, (1) Charles Wm on. Seo 

Rookinoham. 


2.(Hh centnry. lie fiad a nicl.cnsian exu- (2)'riioiiKis. Sec vS'rRAFj'ORo. 
bcrancc which spilled over into all i^orls of ( 3) (liarles(1703 -1872) Australm 

activities, and, {hour,h much id'his wrilinp, is statesman, horn on Norfolk Island tnnV 

dated now, (here can lx: no (hmht that as a part in the expedition which explored the 

generative force in literature he [msluxl hack Blue Mountains in 1813 before he went to 

the frontiers cd'Ignorance for a large'proper- h’mdand to study at Cambridge. When 

lion of his readers. I lis scieiiti*!': romanecs called to the bar in 1822 he had already 

arc immensely readable anti raune of his short publishcti his classic Statistical Account of tk 

stories have real impact ami lasting, beauty. British ScttlancTits: in Australasia (18191 

Country of the Blind (MU) and {'(dlcCrd A staunch prolaaonist of self-government 

Short Stories i\^Ktl) contain some of his f'cst which fic made the policy of bis newspaper 

>vriting: whde 'i'hc Tinu’ Mnchinr 77ie .‘t//.v/ru//(///(cstal'flished 1824), he founded 

War of the Worlds and ;7m Sho/u- o/' Sydney university in 1852. 

Thhuis to Come (CkG) sliow his _ I'eeuiul WKRIAsi., b’nisBZ, veryW (1890-1945), Aust- 
imaginatiom at full strcng.th. in his early rian .Icwisli author, born at Prague, lived in 

novels. Wells, as sptda'siium fm* the uiinm Vienna until 1938, when he moved to France 

worker, creates sueli uufor.v.enahle ehai aetn s whence lie lletl from the Nazi occupation hi 

as ivipps, Mr Folly and Bert Siuallways, (o the U.S.A. Mis early poems and 

types of the eternal ‘little man \ pathetic, phi\'s were expn'ssionislic; he is best known 
sturdy, comic and heroic. Other novels deal for his novels, two of which were translated 

witii ' social tpieslions and /Inn ! <’ronh’<i as 77ie/'hrgv />m’.v u/'AF/rw/ /)i:/g//(1934) and 

(1909), 'fono-Buniia.r and hUirnayn' The S(Oiy of Bernadette {V)A\). 

(1912) alTectod the puldic opinion ol'Ids day Wh’JCCMfl-AND., fSenrik A^rnoM, vcr'ge-lan 
as ratiically as did tlic plavs of F-eruard Sliaw. (1808 45), Norwegjan poet, dramatist and 


WellsN preoccupation with utopianjiieals _ a pah-hu, mnv remeiyibercd more for his lyrics 
beliel'that the millennium w as coincident with than tor his clforls in the cause of Norwegian 
the omvard march of science led to seinliF nationalism. 


luting disst'iirdions such as 77/e Wealth 

and Happiness of htankifu! (I9J3), but as by 
began to see that science could work for evil 
as well as for good, Ids faith tlesertcd him, and 
he declined into pessimism, liis eomiicn* 
dinms of knowledge, !he Outline of Hisnnv 
(1920) and Seienee of Ufa (1929 .)()), \\Tj((en 


WDRNM!, (1) Abraham Ch>ttSoh (1750-1817), 
German g.coloiu’st, horn at Webrauin Silesia, 
teacher at I'reihurg in Saxony from 1775, 
one of tlie first to frame a classification of 
rocks, g.ave name to the Wernerian or 
Nepiimian tlieory of deposition, which he 
advocated in controversy with J. Hutton 


in collahoralion with Ids son and .fulian 
Huxley, are immense acldevemeiils. See 
his aulobiogracihy (1934), aiul studies by 
Nicholson (1950), Hrome (1951) and Meyer 
(1956). 

(3) lioirace (1815 48), American deulist,^ 
born at Hartford, Vt., toresuw' the value *0* 
nitrons oxide as an anaesthetic but his 
attempt to demonstrate it at llar\'asd in l8-k5 
was a failure and he later cominilted suicide. 


(cpv.). 

(2) Alfree! (1866 1919), Swiss chemist, born 
at Miilhauscn, Alsace, professor in Zurich 
from 1893, was notable for his researches on 
isomerism and the complex salts, and a 
Nobel pri/eman in FM3. 

t.3) (ih'iedrieii Ludwig) Zaehams (1768- 
1823), Gorman romantic dramatist, born at 
Kdidgsberg. ilis chief works are Die Sohne 
des Thais (1803), /)u.v Kreitz an der Ostsee 


(4) Sir I'hoiiiiis Simicer (18IK 97), Fngjish 
surgeon, born in St Albans, the first to 
practise ovariotomy successfully, auilior of 
Diseases of the Ovaries (1865). 

WELSH, (1) Jane. Sec Gari.yuj (3). 

(2) John {c. 1568-1622), Presbyterian divine 
bom at Colliston, Dumfriesshire, impi'isoned 
and banished by James VI, and ancestor of 
(1). Sec Life by J. Young (1866). 

WELTE, Benedikt. Sec Wirrzrn. 

W'EMYSS, Francis Wemyss Clwirieris Doisgliw, 
Earl of, weemz (1818 1914), British politician, 
born in Edinburgh, promoter of the volun¬ 
teer movement (1859 onwards), and of the 
National Rifle Association. 

WENCESLAUS, St (r. 903-935), duke and 
patron of Bohemia, ‘ good king Wcnccslas 
received a Christian education and after the 
death of his father encouraged Christianity 
in Bohemia, against the wishes of his mother. 
Probably at her instigation, as well as for the 
fact that he had put his duchy under the 


(1804) and Martin Luther (1806). A convert 
to CVitholicisni, he died a priest at Vienna. 
Sec Carlyle’s Miseelhinies; also studies by 
Uankamcr (1926), Carow. (1933), and his 
diaries, ed. Sdocek (1939'40). 

WESLEY, (1) Charles (1707-88), English 
hymn-writer and evangelist, brother of (2), 
born at F'pworlh, Lines, studied at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he formed (1729) a 
small group known as the Oxford methodists, 
later joined by (2). Ordained in 1735, he 
accompanied (2) to Georgia as secretary to 
Oglethorpe, returning to England m 1736. 
He was the indefatigable lieutenant of his 
greater brother; after his conversion on 
May 21, 1738, he wrote over 6500 hymns, 
including ‘ Jesu, l.over of my spulk ‘Love 
divine, all loves excelling’, and O, tor a 
thousand tongues to sing ’. Hy niarnw 
Sarah Gwynne in 1749. f’ 

Jackson (1841-49), J. 'Telford (1886) and F.L. 
Wiseman (1933). 
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‘^“fnf the rector of Epworlh. In 1720 he 
c^i from the Charterhouse to Christ 
si Oxford, and soon began to display 
.ttrpnrdinarv conscientiousness and an 
“ d. fenSy. f’-e was ordained deacon 
r ?725 pricCin 1728, and in 1726 became 
i fdlow of Lincoln and Greek lecturer. In 
ttr? ho left Oxford to assist Ins father, but 
as tihor in 1729. Ho became leader 

nfasmi'dcdicated group which had gathered 
imT his brother Charles q v.), cal ed 
Kiveiy methodists, a name later adopted 
hv John for the adherents of the great 
;Lni.elicai movement and denomination 
° wf S its outgrowth. In 1730 .lames 
He tey and George Whitoficld fq.v.) joined 
fhp Broun On his father’s death (1735), 
accompamed by Charles and followed (1738) 
bv Whitefw'd> he undoctook a mission to 
Georeia, being then a rigid higli-churchman. 
But events were to work a complete change 
in him His ecclesiastical intolerance pro- 
Huced strife and, after an unfortunate love- 
fffSr with a Miss Hopkoy, he returned to 
Sand (1738). Inlluonccd by Moravians on 
fhe°yoyage out, he met Peter Bohler, and 
attended society mootings, at one of which, 
hefd in Aldcrsgato Street (May. 24), he 
experienced a dramatic conversion, an^d 
melhodism, in its true sense, was born. The 
Spins aside, of ocolosiaslical hnditions 
the rejection ot apostolical succession, the 
ordination with his own hands of presbyters 
and bishops, the final organiyation of a 
sSfarate church, were all logically involved 
in^'what took place that night. The d^rgy 
closed their pulpits against Wesley, this 
intolerance, Whilcficld s example, and the 
needs of the ma.snc.s drove him into the open 
ait at Bristol (1739). There he lounded the 
first methodist chapel. 1 Ic '"p- 

bought, the ruinous boundry in Moorfietds, 
London, methodist anniversaries sometimes 
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divergences with Wliitefxeld in 1741, a 
separate organization of Calvinistic metho¬ 
dists under the Countess of Huntingdon 
(q.v.), and to an acute controversy (1769-78) 
with Toplady. Under his direction the 
conference in 1770 adopted resolutions which 
further provoked the indignation, of his 
Calvinistic friends—that the heathen could 
be saved if they feared God and worked 
righteousness. The ordination of 1784 
brought the final break with Anglicanism. 
He was reluctant to organize a separate 
church, but showed peculiar talent in doing 
so, availing himself of circunistances and 
suggestions. The keynote of his career was 
that the people must be saved. In 1751 he 
married the widov/ Mary Vazeille, who 
deserted him in 1776. He died March 2, 
1791. His Journal was edited (8 vols. 1909- 
1916), by N. Curnock. See Lives by R. 
Southey (1820), J. Wedgv/ood (1870), J. 
Telford (1886; new ed. 1953), L. Tyerman 
(6th ed. 1890), J. H. Overton (1891), W. H. 
Fitchett (1906), C. T. Winchester (1906), J. S. 
Simon (1921-34); his Letters (1931); and 
a book on the himiiy by G. J. Stevenson 
(1S76). , , 

(3) Samuel (1766-1837), English organist 
and composer, born in Bristol, son of (i). 
One of the most famous organists of his day, 
he was an early and ardent enthusiast for 
J. S. Bach. Though a Roman Catholic (to 
the displeasure of his father and uncle), 
he wrote also for the Anglican liturgy, leaving 
a number of fine motets and anthems, 
including In Exitu Israel. His natural son 
Samuel Sebastian (1810-76), born in London, 
was a brilliant cathedral organist. 

WESSEL, ves'el, (1) Horst (1907-:i0), German 
national socialist, born at Bielefeld, composer 
of the Nazi anthem ‘Die Fahne Hoch , 
known as the Horst Wessel song. 

(2) Johan, or Wessci Barmens Gaosfort 
(1420-89), Dutch pre- Reformation reiormer 
and theologian, bom at Groningen. 


London, methodist WSSON Daiiie! Baird (1825-1906), Ameri 

being reckoned fronr 1 a rlew type of repeatm. 


being recKoneu uum 

was for long the headquarters ol mclhodism 
in the capital. During his itinerary ol half .a 
century, 10,000 to 30,000 people would wait 
patiently for hours to hear hirn.. He gave his 
strength to working-cktss ncignbourhoods, 
hence the inass of his converts were colliers, 
miners, foundrymen, weavers, spinners, 
fishermen, artisans, yeomen, and day- 
labourers in towns. His life was irequcntly 
in danger, but ho outlived all persecution, and 
the itineraries of his old 

processions from one end of ‘:°untry to 
the other. During his unparalleled apos- 
tolate ha travelled 250,000 miles and Poached 
40,000 sermons. Yet he managed to do « 
prodigious amount of litera^ worit, imd 
produced grammars, cyracts . Jf 

classics, histones, abridged biographies, 
collections of psalms, hymns and yutes lus 
own sermons and journals, and 
His works were so 

£30,000, which he distributed m charity 
during his life. He founded an orpharrs 
home^ at Newcastle, chanty, /^ho^s m 
London, and a dispensary m Bristol. Wesley 
broke with the Moravians m 1745, and ms 
acceptance of cm Arnunian theology i 


can gunsmith, devised a new type of repeating 

Jd vVl^storft 

WEST^^fll’ ^enlamie 

paintei, born in America at Springfield, Pa., 
showed early promise vvas sent on a 
sored visit to Italy, and on his return jouiney 
was induced to settle in London 
George III was his patron for 40 years. The 

representation of modem Af Bcafl 

costume in his best-loiown picture The Deaiji 
7“eral Wolfe was an i~tion m 
English historical painting. See Life by 
PI. E. Jackson (Philadelphia 

acas,^trn3rirookU^SS^^^^ 

fhraaXpneumatic®ui-jlept^^^^ 

Robecca penmame (taken from Ibsen’s 
(3) Rebecca, pen nee 

Rosmersholm) of^ ms H. British 




WJiSTBURY 


Wharton 


stage but turned to journalism. Mcr alert 
observation, style and wit made licr work 
notable, as in Black Ijunh and Urey Falcon 
(1942), an account of Jugoslavia in 1937. 
Novels include fhe Jndyc { 1922), The IF'inkiny 
Reed (1936) and The Ikmutain Oveffl<o\'s 
(1957). Studies arising from (lie Nuremberg 
war trials were The Mcanini^ of'Treason (1947) 
and A Train of Towder (1955), 

WESTBURY,'Richard Bcthell, Banm (1800 
1873), English judge, was born at Bradford- 
on-Avon. In 1823 called to (he bar, he 
became solicitor-general in 1852, attorney- 
general in 1856, and in 1861 lorti chancellor, 
with (he title of Baron Westbury. He pro- 


aoset, vetfer fisni 
Cierman scholar, born at Anzefahr u 
editor with Benedikt Weltc of 
Roman Catholic theoIo»>ical cnrvH 

(12VOIS. 1846 60; rc4A 

iccamo prolcssor of Oriental Philnlr,3 
5 u b m gen m 18 3 0. auology at 

WEYDEN, Rogier van der, vrden (Uoo-fid^ 
Memish religious painter, was 
l ournai, and by 1436 was official ? 
the city ol Brussels. Inllucnced, and nos-iih? 


inoted measures of law reform, but failed to 
carry his schemes for codifying the slatutes 
and for combining law and ctpiity. lie was 
noted for sarcastic sayini’s. Sec Lives by 
Y, A- Nash (1888) and by his son Arthur 
(1903). 

WESTCOll’, Brooke Eoss (1825 1901), Itng- 
lish scholar, horn near Birmingham, was an 
assistant-master at Harrow 1S52 (^9, (hen a 
canon of Peterborough, regius professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge in 1870, canon of 
Westminster in 1883, and in 1890 Bishop of 
Durham, lie helped to prepare the revised 
version (1881) of the New Testament and, 
with F. J, A. Ilort, 77/r New Testanienf in the 
Original iireek (1881). See Lives by A. 
Westcott (1903) and J. Cdayton (19()6>. 

WESI'ERMARCIC, Edvard Alcxiuider, vefter- 
niark (1862 1939), F'innish social philosopher, 
born at Helsinki, was lecturer on sociology 
there, professor of sticiology in l.oiulon, 
wrote a History of Hnnian hhtrriaye (5lh cd. 
1925), 77/c Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas (1906 08), ( hnstianity and 

Morals (1939), books on Morocco, and an 
autobiography (trans. frcuu Swcdisli 1929). 

WESTING!lOUSE, CRwgo (1846 1914), 
American engineer, horn at Centra! Bridge, 


WE^iC.ANI) Maxinie, vay-ga (1867- \ 

J; rencit soldier, horn in Brussels, trained 
St (yr and became a cavalry officeCan] 
iiistnictor. As cliiel' ol' sUilT to Foch 

'y 'Himitablo sA°ct bu t 

clod ol stal ol llio army (1931-35) he la 
gravely hainlicappcd by his lack of experieZ 
as a lioki coiiimairtlcr. In 1940 his emnlov- 
ment ol an outmoded linear defence to hold a 
penetration m depth completed the rout of the 
F’reach army. A prisoner of the Germans 
vinci Litci i*)! (lie ImciicIi provisionjil govern*- 
meat, ho was allowed to retire into obscurity 
Sec his memoirs Recalled to Service (1952) 
WEYL, Ilerniauo, vi’l (1885- ) German 

born mathematician, born at Elmshorn" 
Schleswig-! lolstein, was professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at Zurich (1913), Gottingen (1930-33) 
and from 1933 at Princeton, NJ. He made 
important mathematical contributions to 
relahvity physics and the philosophy of 
mathematics. 


WEA'YIAN, Stanley John, way'min (1855- 
1928), linglish novelist, born at Ludlow 
studied al O.xford, and became a barrister! 
He made himself popular with Z Gentleman 
of h'ranee (1893), Under the Red Robe (UH) 
and other historical romances. 


N.Y,, gave name to an air-brake lor railways, 
which ho invented (1868), an<l a company 
(now a corporation), wliieli he founded for 
the manufacture of this, and other appliances. 
Ho was a pioneer in tlic use of alternating 
current for distributing electric power. 
See Life by H. O. Proul (1922). 
WESTMACOTl', (1) Sir Richard (1775 1856), 
English sculptor and sculptor’.s son, born in 
London, studied at Rome, in 1816 w'as 
elected R.A., and was knighted in 1837. In 
1827 he became professor of Sculpture at the 
Royal Academy. 

(2) Richard (1799-1872), son of (I), also 
a sculptor, studied in Italy 1820 26, became 
F.R.S. and R.A,, and succeeded his father as 
professor of Sculpture. Me wrote a Ifandhook 
of Ancient and Modern Sculpture (1864). 
WETHERELL, Elizabeth, See WarnI':r (4). 
WETSTEIN, or Wettstein, Johaon Jakob, 
yefshtin (1693-1754), Swiss scholar, was born 
in Basel. Charged with heresy in the pro- 
paration of his famous text, Navam Testa- 
men turn Graecum (I75T 52), and his Prolego¬ 
mena (1730), he left Basel, and was appointed 
(1733) to the chair of church history in the 
Remonstrants’ college at Amsterdam. Sec 
Life by C. L. Hulbcrt-Powcll (1938). 
WETTACM, Adrien. See Grock. 

WETTE. Sec De Wette. 


WIIALLEY, Edward (d. 1675?), English 

regicide, fought at Marston Moor and 
Naseby, was a member of the court which 
tried C'harles I, and was one of those who 
signed the king’s death w^arrant. At the 
Restoration he lied to New England with his 
son-in-law William GolVe (q.v.) and remained 
in hiding (ill his death. 

WIIARN(TJb’EE, James Archibald Stuart 
Worlley Mackenzie, 1st Baron (1776-1845), 
British statesman, grandson of the 3rd Earl 
of Bute, served in the army, entered parli¬ 
ament in 1797, and was made a peer in 1826. 
A Tory, he opposed Catholic emancipation, 
but helped to pass the Reform Bill; he 
opposeef PeePs Free Trade, In 1841 he was 
president of the council. 

W! lAR'I'ON, (1) Edith, Jones (18 62-1937), 
American analytical novelist, born in New 
York, married in 1885, and published her 
first stories. The Greater Inclination, in 1899. 
Of her novels, Ethan Erorne (1911) is regarded 
as her greatest. 77/c Age of Innocence il92G) 
and Old New fork (1924) were each awarded 
the Pulitzer prize. Sec her A .Backward 
Glance (1934), and Life by M. J. Lyde (1960). 

(2) Philip, Duke of Wharton (169 8-1731), 
son of (3), was given an Irish dukedom m 
1718 for his support of the government in 
the Irish House of Peers, but in England set 
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„n an opposition political paper, the True 

n.Hnn (' 1723 - 24 ). While travelling m Europe 
accepted the Garter from the Pretender at 
Romr^sumed the title of Duke of Northum- 
herland and fought for Spam, for which he 
was convicted of high treason in his absence 
and deprived of his estates. He died in a 
Rpmardine convent near Tarragona. Sec 
nfe bv L Melville (1913). 

^ (Vi Thomas, 1st Marquis of Wharton (1648- 
1714 ), father pf/2). Whig statesman, lord; 
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lieutenant of Ireland (1708-10) was created 
pari in 1706 and marquis in 1714. He is 
remembered as author of the satirical anti- 
rfltholic ballad Li/liburlero, set to music by 
Purcell which Wharton boasted to have 
‘ mna king James out of three kingdoms ’. 
WiStELY, Richard (1787-1863), English 
archbishop of Dublin, born in London, in 
1805 entered Oriel College, Oxford, and in 
1811 was elected a fellow. He became a 
college tutor and rector of Halesworth, and 
for the Encyclopaedia MetropoJitana wrote 
what he afterwards expanded into treatises 
on Logic (1826) and Rhetoric (1828). In 
1825 he was appointed principal of St Alban’s 
Hall in 1829 professor of Political Economy, 
and’in 1831 archbishop of Dublin. A 
founder of the Broad Church party, he 
opposed the Tractarian movement, supported 
Catholic emancipation, and laboured for 
unsectarian religious instruction. His caustic 
wit abrupt manners and fearless outspoken¬ 
ness brought him no little unpopularity. 
See the rambling Memoirs by W. .L Fitz¬ 
patrick (1864) and the Life by Miss E. Jane 
Whately (1866). . . 

WHEATLEY, Henry Benjamm (1838-1917), 
English bibliographer and scholar, born at 
Chelsea, became clerk to the ^odely 

(1861-79) and assistant-secretary (1879-1908) 
to the Society of Arts. He was one of the 
founders of the Early English Text Society. 
WHEATON, Henry (l785H848),>mcrican 
jurist, born at Providence, R.I., in 1812-15 
edited the National Advocate in New Yoidc, 
where for four years ho was a justice of the 
Marine Court, and from 1816 to 1827 
reporter for the Supreme Court. In 1827-35 
he was chargd d^affaires at Copenhagen, and 
in 1835-46 minister at Berlin. His most 
important work was Elements of International 
Law (1836, with many later editions). 
WHEATSTONE, Sir Charles (1802-75), 
English physicist, born in Gloucester, first 
became known as a result of experiments on 
sound. He invented the concertina (1829). 
He became professor of Experimental 
Philosophy at King's College, London (183^, 
and F.R.S. (1836). In 1837 he and W. F. 
Cooke took out a patent for an electric 
telegraph. In 1838, in a paper to the Royal 
Society, he explained the principle of the 
stereoscope (see Brewster). He invented a 
sound magnifier for which he introduced the 
term microphone. Wheatstone’s Bridge, a 
device for the comparison of electrical re¬ 
sistances, was brought to notice (though not 
invented) by him. He was knighted m 1868. 
WHEELER, (1) Sir Charles (1892- ), 

English sculptor, born at Codsall, Stafford¬ 
shire, studied at the Wolverhampton Art 
School and the Royal College of Art, and is 


noted for his portrait sculpture and his 
decorative sculptures on monuments and 
buildings, e.g. South Africa House and the 
Jellicoe Memorial Fountain in Trafalgar 
Square, London. Elected R.A. in 1940, he 
was created C.B.E. in 1948, and in 1956 was 
elected president of the Royal Academy. 

He was knighted (K.C.V.O.) in 1958. 

(2) Sir Robert Eric Mortimer (1890- ), 

British archaeologist, was bom in Glasgow! 

In 1924 he became director of the National 
Museum of Wales. In 1926 he was appointed 
keeper and secretary of the London Museum 
where he remained until 1944. In 1945 he 
led the Government mission from India to 
Iran and Afghanistan. On his return he 
became professor of the Archaeology of 
the Roman Provinces at the University of 
London, and secretary of the British Aca¬ 
demy. His many works include Archaeology 
from the Earth (1954), Rome Beyond Imperial 
Frontiers (1954) and the autobiographical 
Still Digging (1955). 

WHEWELL, William (1794-1866), English 
scholar, born, a joiner’s son, at Lancaster, 
became a fellow and tutor of Trinity. In 
1820 he was elected F.R.S., in 1828-3'2 was 
professor of Mineralog>% and in 1838-55 
professor of Moral Theology. In 1841 he 
became Master of Trinity, and in 1855 
vice-chancellor. He died after a fall from 
his horse. His knowledge was encyclopaedic, 
with all the defects of an encyclopaedia. 
Elis works included History of the Inductive 
Sciences (1837), Elements of Morality (1855), 
and other writings on the tides, electricity and 
magnetism, besides translations of Goethe’s 
Hermann and Dorothea, Grotius’s Rights of 
Peace and War and Plato. See Life by 
Todhunter (1876); Life and Correspondence 
by Stair Douglas (1881). 

WHICHCOTE, Benjamin (1609-83), English 
philosopher and theologian, a Cambridge 
Platonist, born at Stoke in Shropshire, 
became in 1644 Provost of King’s, but lost 
this office at the Restoration. Discourses 
(1701-07) and Moral and Religious Aphorisms^ 
collected from his MSS. (1703), are all his 
works; but he exerted great influence on 
pupils and contemporaries. 

WHIPPLE, George Hoyt (1878- ), Ameri¬ 

can pathologist, a graduate of Yale and 
Johns Hopkins, in 1921 became professor of 
Pathology at Rochester. In 1934 he shared 
with Minot and Murphy the Nobel prize for 
medicine, as a result of their researches on 
the liver treatment of anaemia. 

WHISTLER, (1) James Abbott McNeill (1834- 
1903), American artist, bom at Lowell, 
Mass., spent five years of his boyhood in 
St Petersburg, where his father, an engineer, 
was engaged on a railway project for the tsar. 
Returning home, he studied first for the army 
at West Point but failed his exams, and after 
a fruitless year with the Coast Survey he left 
America never to return, and went to study 
art in Paris. His teacher, Gleyre, had little 
influence on his subsequent work, hut he wp 
deeply impressed by Courbet and later by the 
newly-discovered Hokusai (q.v.), and he 
exhibited at the Salon des refuses. He began 
spending more and more time in London; 
when his mother came over from the U.S.A. 
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WHITE 

in 1863 it became the centre of his aclivkics, WIITTBRICAD, Samsuel (1758-1815') P tl 
and he became celebrated as a portraitist. politician, son of Samuel (1720-96) fo a 
Riiskin’s vitriolic criticism of his conlribu™ of the famous brewing firm froni 
lions to the Clrosvenor (jallcry exhibition of passed to Oxford, and m 1790 entered 

1877, accusing him of *■ llini'.ing a pot of paint liainent. I'he intimate friend of Fox 

in tlie public'’s face \ provokctl the famous Pitt he was leader of the Opposition’nnd’ 

lawsuit in whicli Whistler was awarded a 1805 headed the attack on Melville 

farthing damages. ilis feelings on the committed suicide while insane. ‘ ™ 

subject arc embodied in his Uentie At I of WI Hl’ilY, Daniel (1638 1726), English divi 
A/fZ/c/V/,!,*-/f//c/^//c.v (1890), a witty and diverting born at Rushuen near fhgham Ferre^^’ 
piece of prose writing. A recalcitrant rebel became in Ihhd a fellow of Trinity Collef’ 

at a lime wlien the sentimental Victorian Oxford, prebendary of Salisbury in 1668 

subject picture was still do viy:ucu}\ Whistler rector <>f St lidnumd’s there in 1672 Afte^ 

conceived his paintings, even (he portraits, lacking popery he turned in 1683 lo sceking 

as experiments in colour harmony and tonal a basis of union with the LEss'enters* hi! 

elTcct; the famous portrait of Ids naPher, Z^'o/tw/’r//;/ Ah'<-o/;(7/('/'was publicly burned at 

now in the Louvre, was originally cxliihiled Oxford. His/.f/.sg y’/nn/g/z/.v appeared in 1727^ 

at the Royal Academy as .‘It/ ArniniivDu-tti hi WIII'I'K, (1) FJhdherl (1891 - English 

6>c.r and Black, and evening sixmos such as artist, bt)rn at Isleworth, painted many 

the wclbkuown impressiem of Battersea water-colours of the Lmglish scene, and also 

Bridge (Tale Ciallcry) were called Vioclurnes'. eng,raved for book illustration, fl’is work is 

If there was little emphasis on drausthlsman- represented in l.ondon in the Tate Gallery 

ship in his painting tccliniuuc, ihc reverse is and the Victoria and Albert Museum. ^ 

true of his etchings, whicli aic among: the (2) Sir (h'urge Stojiii (1835 1912),'British 
most pcrlcct examples in that metlium, stiklicr, fiehl-marshal (1903), O.M.’(1905) 

especially his ‘ Thames’’ set, which succeed received the Victoria Cross in the Afghan 

in imparting, licauty to some unpromising, campaig.n of 1879 80. Commandcr-in-chief 

parts of the i.oiuloii rivcisid-x Witty, in India in 1893 98, he defended Ladysmith 

argumentative, and tpiick to tal,c r)ircncc, in 1899 1900, and was g.ovcrnor of Gibraltar 

theatrical in Iris maniuT and (.>!’tcn dressed (19P0 04). See Life by Sir M. Durand 

like the carloonisrs stock artist dygie, Whistler (19 15). 

epitomized the description ‘ bohemian ' and (3) C^ilheii (1720 93), English clergyman 
this added to Ids renown. ! 1 is painting, stvkx anti naturalist, horn at Selhornc in Hamp- 

inthvidual and pei’scmal as it was, thd not siiire, in 174 I i)hlained a fellowship at Oriel 

evoke wide imitation aiui cannot be. s;n\l to I'ollegg, Oxford, in 1747 look orders, in 1752 

have iidtiated or belonged to any particular became Junior proctor, and in 1758 obtained 

scIu>ol or ‘ -ism \ Init his ctchin.v.s were (he sinecure college living of Moreton 

emulated by a host of followers, none ol* Einkncy, Northants. E’rom 1755 he lived 

whom succeeded in capturing, his sponlan<-ity uncvmUfnlly at Sclliornc as curate of that 

and charm. See studies by .1. Laver (Lkhs), t)r a iieiiddionriiig, luirish. His charming 

J. W, Lane (N.Y. 1942) aiu! II. Pearson Natural llfxforv and Aitdquiiies of SAborne 

(1952). (1789) has become an English classic. Among 

(2) Rex (1905 44), L'nglisli artist. He its countless editions arc those of .Icsso(1851), 

stmlied at the Slade School, and excelled Buckhmd (1875), Bel! (1877), Jeficries (1887), 

in (he rendering of eightccnth-ccntmy life, Burroughs (1895), Bowdler tShurpe (1901). 

ornaimuit and architecture, particularly in See Ids IJfe and Letters (1901) by R. Holt- 

book illustration (c.jg a fine ctlilion of While, ./owwrAv cd. Johnson (1931), and Life 

Gid!iver\s Travels in 1930), murals (c.g. in the by W. S. Scott (1950). 

Tate Gallery) aiitl ticsigns lor the theatn^ and (4) Henry KirLe (1785 1806), English poet, 
ballet. Stx*. the biog.rapliy (19 1-8) by Ids born in Nottingham, in 1803 published 

brother Laurence, the poet and designer; also < Tfion Grove, which brought 1dm the friend- 
study by L. Whistler and R. Fuller (1960). ship of Southey and the Rev. CJharles 

WHISTON, Williiiiii (1667 1752), English Simeon, through whom he became a sizar of 

clergyman and _ mathematician, horn at St JoiirEs College, (""ambridgic. lie overtaxed 

Norton rectory in Leicestershire, became in his strength and died of consumption, 

1693 a fellow of Clare Collcg,c, C’ambridge, Southey edited his Rvitiaitts {\^Q1). 
chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, and in (5) JosepSn Blanco (1775 1841), theological 
1698 rector of Lowestoft. I lis I'lieory of the writer, was born at Seville of an Irish Catholic 

Earth (1696) attracted attention, and in’1703 family. Ordained a priest in 1799, hclosthis 

he became Lucasian professor at Candiridge. faith, and, coming in 1810 to London, edited 

For Arianism he wasi n 1710 expelled from a monthly Spanish paper 1810”14, then 

the university- Flc spent the remainder of his received an linglish pension of £250, was 

life in London, engaged in one controversy tutor to Lord I lollaiuEs son 1815-16, and 

after another. His translation of Josephus was admitted to Angjican orders. Ho was 
was his best-known work. Sec his whimsical tutor in Whatcly's family at Dublin (1832-35), 
Memoirs (1749-50). but ftcHl to Liverpool on adopting Unitarian 

WHITAKER, Jo.sepls (1820-95), English views. He contributed to the and 

bookseller and publisher, was bom in London Westminster, edited the short-lived Lwfi 

the son of a silversmith. He started the Review, wrote Letters from Spain (1822), 

Educational Register, Whitaker's Clergy maids iCvkienee against Catholicism (1825), &c., and 

Diary, The Bookseller in 1858, and in 1868 one notable sonnet, ‘Night and Death. 

WhitakeEs Almanac, by which his name is 8ec his Autobiograpnhy (1845). 

best known. (6) Fear! (1892 1938), American cinema 
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.ctress born in Glen Rkigc, Mo. began her 

acirei»&i_. ,ain -.nd ns the I' 


WHITEHEAD 


«« pllfsoTpauHne (1914), The Exploits of 
made an enormous reputation as 
™en" ;«'• excelieuce of the type of 
£hat film popularly known as the cliff- 
hanger ’ Having been a trapeze artist before 
Sing films, she v/as able to perform the 
dangerous ‘ stunts herself, 

(7) Richard Grant (1821-85), American 
■thakespearean scholar, born in Mew York, 
oft^r Studying medicine and law, became a 
^i^frnalht His Shakespearean studies include 
t^iSsms on I. Payne Collier’s folio MS. 
Emendations (1852) and two editions (1857- 
1?65 ^883) of the w'orks. Other works are 
Words and their Uses (1870), Everrda.r 

and En^lnncl Without and Within 
msi ’ His som Stanford (1853M906), was 
an eminent architect who cli^ignccl a number 

of public buildings in New York. 

rsi William flale, pseud. Murk Rutherford 
English writer, was born at 
&d: the sou of VV.Miam White (1797- 
1882), bookseller, and doorkeeper (I8.d* -S0) 

+n the House of Commons (see hts Inner Life 
Tn^dfZ'e 0 / Co, ntmnts I S97f In 1848^1 
Hale White (lualifiod at C hesluint and Now 
College for the Congregational ministry, but, 
expelled for lus views on inspiration, bccainc 
a journalist and niiscellaneous writer. His 
trmislation of Spinoza s hthic (1883 ; new ed 
1894) was published under his own name but 
he owed his In (he sencs ot 

novels. The 
ford (1881), 

(1885) and • .. 

(1887)’ ‘edited by 

studies by C. M. Maclean (1955) and f. Stock 

willTEFIELB, George (1714 70), Fenglish 
evangelist, one of the founders of Methodism, 
was born in the Bell Inn, Gloucester. At 
eighteen he entered as servitor Pembroke 
College, Oxford, The Wesleys hatl already 
laid the fonnclalions of Methodism at Oxford, 
and Whitcficld became an enthusiastic 
evangelist. He took deacon’s orders in 1/3o, 
and preached his first sermon in the Crypt 
Church, Gloucester, hi i73<{ he fo^ciwcd 
Wesley in Georgia, returning to be admitted 
to priest’s orders, and to collect tunds lor an 
orphanage. The religious level of the age was 
low, and Whitcficld was actively opposed by 
his fellow churchmen._ But when the parish 
pulpits were denied him he preached in the 
open air, the first time with great cf ect, on 
Tfinasu/nod Mill near Bristol. I-Iis lac was 


1910 , and as the Iproinc of 



Kingswood Hill near Bristol 
now spent in constant travel and incessant 
preaching. About 1741 diflerenccs on pre¬ 
destination led to his separation as a rigid 
Calvinist from .lohn Wesley as an Arnurnan. 
His supporters now built him a large laDcr- 
nacle ’ at Moorficlds; and his preaching 
gathered immense audiences. But he 
founded no distinct sect, many of nis adhet" 
ents following the Countess of Huritingdon 
(q.v.) in Wales, and ultimately helping to 
form the Calvinistic Methodists. The 
Countess appointed Whilcfiolcl her chaplain, 
and built and endowed nimiy chapels for him. 
He made seven evangelistic visits to America, 
and spent the rest of his life in preaching 


tours through England, Scotland and Wales. 
One of the most famous of these missionary 
journeys was that which he made to Scotland 
in 1741. In that year he married a Welsh 
widow, Mrs James. He set out for America 
for the last tirne in 1769, and died near 
Boston. His writings (sermons, journals, and 
letters), with the Memoirs by Dr Gillies, fill 
7 vols. (1771-72). See Lives by Philip 
(1838), Andrews (1864), Harsha (1866), J. P. 
Gledstone (1871 and 1900), Tyerman (1876). 
WHITEHEAD, (1) Alfred North (1861-1947), 
English mathematician and idealist philo¬ 
sopher, born in London, was educated at 
Sherborne and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was senior lecturer in Mathematics 
until 1911. He became professor of Applied 
Mathematics at Imperial College, London 
(1914-24), and of Philosophy at Harv^ard 
(1924-37), Extending the Booleian symbolic 
logic in a highly original Treatise on Universal 
Algebra (1898), he contributed a remarkable 
memoir to the Royal Society, ‘ Mathematical 
Concepts of the Material World ’ (1905), and 
profoundly influenced by Peano (q.v.) 
collaborated with his former pupil at Trinity, 
Bertrand Russell (q.v.), in the Principia 
Mathematica (1910-13), the greatest single 
contribution to logic since Aristotle. In his 
Edinburgh GifiTord Lectures, Process and 
Reality (1929), he attempted a metaphysics 
comprising psychological as well as physical 
experience, with events as the ultimate 
components of reality. Other more popular 
works include Adventures of Ideas (1933) and 
Modes of Thought (1938). He was elected 
F.R.S. (1903), was awarded the first Janaes 
Scott prize (1922) of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and in 1947 the O.M. See an 
anthology of his works by F. S. C. Northrop 
and M. W. Gross (1953), B. Russell, White- 
head and Principia Mathematica ’ {Mind 
1948) and studies by D. Emmet (1932), ed., 
P. A. Schllpp(1941), A. H. Johnston (1950), 
1952), I. Lcclerc (1958), W. Mays (1959), 

(2) Charles (1804-62), English poet and 
novelist, was horn in London, the son of 
a wine merchant. He devoted himself to 
letters after publishing The Solitary (1831), a 
poem of reflection. His Autobiography oj 
Jack Kerch (1834) showed humour, but when 
Chapman & Hall asked him for a popular 
book in instalments he declined, recom¬ 
mending young Dickens, who thus began the 
Pickwick Papers. His novel, Richatd Savage 
(1842), earned the praises of Dickens and 
Rossetti. Whitehead went out to Mejoume 
in 1857, but died miserably, leaving unfinished 
the Spanish Marriage, a drama, bee A 
Forgotten Genius, by H- T. Mackenzie Bell 

^^(3)^*Paul (1710-74), English satirist, ‘a 
small poet’ in Johnson’s phrase, was born, 
a tailor’s son, in Holborn, w^as apprenticed 
to a mercer, married a short-lived imbecile 
with a fortune of £10,000, lay some years m 
the Fleet for the non-payment of a sum tox 
which he had stood security, became active 
in politics, was one of the infamous 
of Medmenham Abbey, and became deputy 
treasurer of the Chamber. .Among his satires 
jirr* gtnte Duficcs (1733), inscribed to Pope, 
Md Manners (1739), for which Dodsley the 
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publisher was brought before the House 
Lords. His Collected \]’ork,s\ edited by 
ddiompson, appeared in 1777. 

(d) Robert (1823 H‘X)5), I'nglish inventor, 
born at BoUon-lc-Moors, trained as an 
engineer in Mancheslcr, settled (1856) at 
Fiume, where he invented (lie first sell- 
propelling torpedo (1866). 

(5) WOliam (1715 85), linglish poct,^ a 
Cambridge baker's son, educated at Win¬ 
chester and Clare Hall, a fellow in 1742, 
travelled as tutor to Lord Jersey's son, 
became in 1755 secretary ot the Oialer c>l the 
Bath, and in 1757 poel-laurcate. He wrote, 
tragedies {The Raman Father, in imitation ot 
Corneille’s Horace, 1750; ('rensa, 1754), 
farces {School for Lovers', 17()2), epistles, tvc. 
WIIITKLRY, W^illiaiii (183( 1607), linglish 
merchant, born at Wakefudd, opened in 
1863 what became I.ondon’s first department 
store, applied to himself the name of ' Uni¬ 
versal Provider’, and was murdered. See 
R. S. Lambert, 'The Universal Provhlvr 
(1938). , 

WHITRLOCKK, BiilstiaHle (1605 76), Pnglish 
lawyer and statesman, born in London, the 
son of a iudge, studied law, sal in the Long, 
Parliament for Great Marlow, and tool; a 
half-lteartcd part on the popular side in the 
civil war. He was appointed a commissioner 
of the Circat Seal (1648), but vNanild not act in 
the king’s trial, and was sent as amlnissador 
to Sweden (1653). Although nominati'd by 
Richard CYomwdl keeper of the <»real Seal, 
he was later included in the Act of Oblivion. 
He died at Chilton in Wiltshire. Whitelockc’s 
Memorials was first published in 1682 in a 
falsified form; betlc.r in 1732. lbs Journal 
of the Enihassv to Sweden was edited bv Reeve 
(1855). Sco‘Memoirs by R. !L Whitelocke 
( 1860 ), 

WHITEMAN, Fauil f!89{) ), American 

bandleader, born in Denver, ('olorado. He 
became famous in the 192()s as a pioneer ol 
‘sweet stylo’, as opposed to (he traditional 
‘classical’ stylo ja/./.. His hand employed 
such brilliant exponents of true jav/. as Bix 
Bcidcrbcclvc, the trumpeter, and vyhitcmaii 
became popularly regarded as the ‘ inventor ’ 
of ja 7,2 itself rather than of a deviation from 
true jazz style. Whiteman was responsible 
for Gershwin’s experiments in ‘ symphonic ’ 
jazz, commissioning the Rhapsody in Bine 
for a concert in New York in 1924. Sec Jazz, 
by Paul Whiteman and Mary McBride. 
WHlTGirr, John U\ 1530 1604), English 
prelate, archbishop of Canterbury,^ born at^ 
(jlrimsby, in 1555 was elected fellow of 
Potcrhousc, Cambridge, took orders in 1560, 
and rose to be dean of Lincoln (1571),^ 
bishop of Worcester (1577), archbishop of 
Canterbury (1583), and privy-councillor 
(1586). He was a great pluralist. He atten¬ 
ded Queen Elizabeth in her last moments, 
and crowned James L With a Calvinislic 
bias, Whitgift yet was a champion of con¬ 
formity, and vindicated the Anglican position 
against the Puritans. His ninety-four writings 
were edited for the Parker Society (1851 -53). 
See vol. V of Hook’s Archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury (1875), and Clayton’s Whiigift and his 
Times (1911). 

WHITLEY, John Henry (1866-1935), English 


WHITNj;y 

politician, born at Halifax, educatP^ , 
Cdilton and l.ondon University was T ih/ 
M,l>. for Ualirax I WO 28, Jkefmnl 
during (he dimcuU period which cuiminaM 
m (lie general strike, and presided over fc 
eoinniittcc that proposed ( 1917 ) Whitw 
roiineils lor joint consultation betS 
cmplovers and employees, ‘ 

WIlil'MAN, Walt (1819-92), American noei 
born at West Hills, Long Island, N.Y semri 
a lawyer’s and then in a docti? 

He next 

schools. He returned shorUy to 
and in ’ 

Uaylc, 


first in a lawyer’s and then In a*doaS 

oflicc, and tmally m a printer’s. 
became an itinerant teacher in country 

1846 became editor of the 
Hus and Ins other numerous press 
engagements were only of short duration 
I Ic seemed unable to find free expression for 
his emotions until he hit upon the curious 
irregular, recitative measures of Leaves of 
Crass (1855), originally a small quarto 0(94 
pages, W'hieh grew in the seven succeedin? 
editions to nearly 400 pages. This, witlibs 
prosc^ book Specimen Days and Colka 
constitutes !\is main life-work as a writer! 
Summoned tend Ins brother, wounded iii 
the war against the South, he became a 
volunteer nurse in the hospitals of the 
Northern army. 'I hc exertion, exposure, and 
strain ol* those few years left Whitman a 
sluittered and almost aged man. About the 
dose of the war he received u government 
clerkship; was dismissed by Secretary Harlan 
as (he author of ‘an indecent book’; but 
almost immediatedv obtained a similar post. 
In 1873 he left Washington for Camden, 
N.J., where he spent the remainder of his life! 
Partially paralysed, he would have fallen into 
absolute poverty but for the help of trans* 
Atlantic admirers. Later on several wealthy 
American citi/.ens liberally provided for his 
simple wants. Whilman set himself the task 
of uplifting into (he sphere of poetry the 
whole of modern life and man, omitting 
nothing, concealing nothing. Hence the 
inclusion of subjects at that time tabooed. 
He was in fad an idealist who bound himself 
to be a thorough-going realist. A selection 
from Whitman by W. M. Rossetti appeared 
in 1868 (new ed. 1910), his Complete Writings 
in 1902, Uncolleeled Poetry and Prose (2 vols.), 
ed. Holloway, in 1922. Sec books by J. A. 
Symonds (1893), John Burroughs, Kennedy 
(1896), Binns (1905), 0. dc Selin court (1914), 
P'aussct (1942), C’anby (1943) and R. V. 
(’base (1956). 

Wliri'NEY, (1) Eli (1765-1825), American 
inventor, born at Westborough, Mass., was 
educated at Yale, went to Georgia as a 
teacher, but finding a patron in the widow of 
General Greene, resided on her estate and 
studied law. The cotton had at that time to 
be slowly separated from the seed by hand. 
Whitney set to work to make a cotton-gin. 
Reports of his success prompted rogues to 
break into his workshop and steal and copy 
his machine; he went to Coniiccticuttocarry 
out his invcnlion; but lawsuits in defence ot 
his rights carried olT all his profits ana 
$50,000 voted him by the state of South 
Carolina. In 1798 he got a government 
contract for the manufacture of nrearrns, ana 
made a fortune by this business, earned out 
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Conn. He died at New 


(1819-96), American 


Haven. . 

.pnlodst born' at Northampton, Mass., 

I Sd at Yale, and in 1840 joined the 
fjew Hampshire survey. He explored the 
o^oloev or tlic Lake Superior region, Iowa, 
uoper Missouri, and Calilornia, and in 
1855 was made professor in Iowa University, 
n I860 state geologist of California and m 
1^5 professor at Harvard. Mount Whitney, 

S Cal., the highest mountain in the U.S., is 

^Tn^VVilliam^Bwighl (1827-94), American 
nhilologist, brother of (2), studied at Willmns 
and Yale, and in Germany with Roth 
orepared an edition of the Athorva Veda 
<:nfdiita (1856). In 1854 he became professor 
of Sanskrit at Yale, in 1870 also of Compara- 
Sve Philology. He was an office-bearer 
of the American Oriental Society, edited 
numerous Sanskrit texts, and contributed to 
the great Sanskrit dictionary ol Bbhtlmgk and 
Roth (1853-67). He waged war with Max- 
Mtxller on fundamental questions of the 
science of language. ^ Among his works were 
Material and Form in Language (1872), Life 
and Growth of Language (1876), Essentials of 
English Grammar (1877) and Mixture in 
Latmiage (1881). He was editor of the 1864 
edition of Webster’s Dictionary. He was 
also editor-in-chief ofthc Century Dictionary 

/I C>OQ„9 I 'J 

WHITTIER, John Grccnlcaf (1807-92), Ameri¬ 
can Quaker poet and abolitionist, was born 
near Haverhill, Mass., the son of a imor 
farmer, and obtained education with diln- 
culty. In 1829 he undertook the editorship 
of the American Manufacturer, in 1830 ol the 
Few England Weekly Review, in 1832 of the 
Haverhill Gazette, having published in 1831 
Legends of New England and Moll Hitcher. 
In 1840 he settled at Amesbury, a village 
near his birthplace. He devoted himself to 
the cause of emancipation, but his anti- 
slavery poems have, like his prose-writings, 
mostly served their purpose. His collection 
In War Time (1864) contains the wclhknown 
ballad Barbara Frietchie. A final edition ol 
Whittier’s poems revised by himself appeared 
in 1888-89. At Sundown was published in 
1892. In his day he was considered second 
only to Longfellow. See monographs by 
S. T. Pickard (1895), G. R. Carpenter (1903), 
G. K. Lewis (1913). ^ 

WHITTINGTON, Richard (c. 1358-1423), 
English merchant, is supposed to have been 
the youngest son of Sir William Whittington 
of Paunllcy in Gloucestershire, on whose 
death he set out at thirteen for London, and 
apprenticed himself to Sir John Fitz-Warren, 
a prosperous mercer, whose daughter he 
afterwards married. We find him a member 
of the Mercers’ Company in 1392, in 1393 an 
alderman and sheriff, in 1397 (on the Mayor s 
death), 1398, and 1406 Mayor ol London 
member of parliament in 1416, and in 1419 
for the fourth time mayor. Childless, he left 
all his great wealth to charity. The legend of 
his cat is an accepted part of English folklore. 
Unluckily the story occurs also in German, 
Italian, Russian and Danish tradition. See 
Lysons’s Model Merchant of the Middle Ages 


Jfichai-d 

Whittington (1881). 

WHITTLE, Sir Frank (1907- ), English 
inventor, from Cambridge went to the R.A.F. 
and so to research on the problems of jet 
propulsion. He successfully developed the 
jet engine for aircraft (1941) and became 
government technical adviser on engine 
design (1946-48). His many honours include 
F.R.S. (1947) and K.B.E. (1948). In 1956 the 
U.S.A. awarded him the Franklin medal. 
See his Jet (1953). 

WHITWORTH, Sir Joseph (1803-87), English 
engineer and inventor, born at Stockport, at 
the Exhibition in 1851 exhibited many tools 
and machines. In 1859 he invented a gun 
of compressed steel, with a spiral polygonal 
bore. Created a baronet in 1869, he founded 
Whitworth scholarships for encouraging 
engineering science. He was responsible for 
the standard screw thread named after him. 
WHYMPER, Edward (1840-1911), English 
wood-engraver and mountaineer, born in 
London, was trained as an artist on wood, but 
became even more famous for his mountain¬ 
eering than for his book-iUustrations. In 
1860-69 he conquered several hitherto 
unsealed peaks of the Alps, including the 
Matterhorn. It was during the descent of the 
Matterhorn that four of his party were killed 
in a fall. In 1867 and 1872 he made valuable 
geological discoveries in N. Greenland. His 
travels in the Andes (including ascents of 
Chimborazo) took place in 1879-80. See his 
own Scrambles amongst the Alps (1871, 1893), 
Zermatt and the Matterhorn (1897) and F. S. 
Smythe Edward Whymper (1940). 
WHYTE-MELVILLE, George John (1821- 
1878), British writer and authority on field 
sports, born at Mount-Melville, St Andrews, 
served in the Crimean war, and wrote novels 
on fox-hunting, steeplechasing, &c. He met 
his death in the hunting-field. 

WICLIFFE. See Wycliffe. 

WIDOR, Charles Marie (1845-1937), French 
composer, born at Lyons, organist of St 
Sulpice, Paris, was professor of Organ and 
Composition at the Paris conservatoire (1891) 
and secretary of the Academie des beaax- 
arts from 1914 until his death. He composed 
ten symphonies for the organ, as well as a 
ballet, chamber music and other orchestral 
works. See his La Technique de Vorchestre 
moderne 

WIECHERT, Ernst, vce'KHerl (1887-1950), 
German writer, born at Kleinort in E^t 
Prussia, published novels dealing with 
psychological problems such as P^st-war 
readjustment, among them Der Wald (1922), 
Der Totenwolf (1924), Der Silberne Wagen 
(1928), Die Majorin (1934) and Das einfache 
Leben (1939), the last-named probably his 
masterpiece. Wdlder und Menschen i% 

autobiographical, as is Der Totenwald (1946), 
which describes his six months confinement 
in Buchenwald concentration camp. He also 
wrote short stories and plays. 

WIECK, Clara. See ScHum^. 

WIELAND, vee'lant, (1) Christoph Martm 
(1733-1813), German writer, born near 
Biberach, the son of a pietist pastor, m 1760 
became an official there. B 9 dmer invited him 
(1752) to Zurich, and inspired mm to write 
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Ih'r gcpriifti' Ahniha/n iind {i>(hcr books full 
of sciUimontality atid roliyjous ni>s(icisni. 
lUit WicIaiKl’s belli \ias in the opposite 
direction, aiui in 1760 70, bcsiiles inakiiify 
the first Cicnnan translrtieHi oT Sluikespeaic 
(1762 66k he wrote the romances 
and Don 57/v/o vofi A’o,sv//rG% /kV (n\!::icn aiui 
other tales, tlic didactic poem Mn,sYni<oi, Siv. 
I'hcir elegance, peace and li'ddncss, and a 
strong llavoiir of french materialism, mtulc 
Wicland popular with fashionable society. 
Aftcr holding for three years a professorship 
at Erfurt, he was called to Weimar to train the 
grand-duchess’s sons, aiul these he spent most 
ofthe rest ofhis life, the friend of Cioetlie and 
Herder. 1 he VVeimas' pm'iod produced his 
heroic poem Ofiorotu bv which he is best 
remesnlieretl; the historical romances Dio 
Alnloritvn, Aris‘fi/}/>, Slc.; a series of g.raeefsil 
verse narratives (17K4 S7); and ChManan 
versions of I.ucian, Ibiraee, and I'ieero’s 
Letters', he also edited sevi'ra! snag.azines. 
See Lives hy (iriiher (I.S2 7 2.S) aiul I oehel 
(1858); hooks ahont him by b’unck (1882), 
Keil (1885), Ibr/el (186 i)/M idic! (DJK); 
and Wicland’s (.’orrcs[>ondenee (1815 ?0). 
See also Stadlcr, lyieiatiil's Shokes/H'tire 
(1910). 

(2) ileiorieh Obo (1877 1957), Clerman 
organic chemist, born at Pfor/.lieim, studied 
at Munich, Berlin and Stiittr.arl bidbro 
returning, to Munich as professor of Orjumic 
Chemistry at the 'rcelmisclie Hoehschidc 
(1917). In 1921 he wvnt to b’reibnrg. as 
director of the chemical laboratories tlierc, 
and in 1925 again Ix'cainc a jirofesstir at 
Munich. In 1927 he ivas awarded the Nohel 
pri/.c for ehcmiistry, in reeog.nition of his 
research on the bile acids, ori'anie radicals, 
nitrogen compounds, 

WIEN, veen, (1) Max Carl (I8(.6 1958), 
Cicrman physicist, cousin of (2), born at 
Konigstierg, Kiintgcn’s assistant (1892 95) 
and professor at Jena (1911 35), carried out 
research on high-ficqucncy waves and dis¬ 
covered a method of mcaAiring, alternating 
current. 

(2) WOlieliH (1864 1928), Cicrman physicist, 
cousin of (1), born at (ialVkcn in East 
Prussia, educated at ChUtingen, Heidelberg 
and Berlin, became profcsscu’ at Aachen, 
Giessen, Wurzburg and tinally Munich 
(1920). In 1911 he was awarded'the Nobel 
prize for physics, for his work on tlic radiation 
of energy from black bodies. 11 is researches 
also covered X-rays, hydrodynamics, &c. 
He died at Munich. 

WIENER, Norbert, uve'- (1894 ■ ), Ameri¬ 

can mathematical logician, founder of 
cybernetics, born in Columbia, graduated 
from Tufts College at tificcn and pursued 
postgraduate studies at Harvard, Cornell, 
under Bertrand Russell at Cambridge and at 
Gottingen, and in 1932 became professor of 
Mathematics at the MassachiiscUs Institute 
of Technology, where he had lectured from 
1919. He was staff-writer for the JDmycIo- 
paedia Americana in 1918, Daring World 
War H he worked on predictors and guided 
missiles and his study of the handling of 
information by electronic devices, based on 
the feedback principle, encouraged compari¬ 
son between these and analogous mental 


III i yoernefics (1948) -ma 

works. I (0 won liio American 
(cma was vice-president 

Mallicmalical Society (|i)^5-37 h™"®" 

rktect.vc stories under the pscidomni*7v 

Norhert . See / ani a Moi/iematicinl 

'■'■Y->‘yaf'skee fmt 

ItSSO), Polish composer of concertos 

y: for the vi<,lin, hom at tSlln 'wtt 
Iwclyc yeur.s solo-violinist to the tsar aal 
tauf lit at llie Urussels Conservatoire ’ S 
brother . 10 ,soph cp.r/ 1912), pianisUau* 

m the Moscow Conservatoire, and was 1 
conductor at Warsaw 1S71~~77. ^ 

WIER, or Weyer, Johann, vi'er (1516-88) 
Belgian physicimi, one of the first opponents 
of tlic wilc'hcratt superstition, born at Grave 
m North Brabant, sliulict.1 medicine at Paris 
and Orleans, and settled about 1545 as a 
physician at Arnhcim, wiicnce he was called 
to Dusseldorf to be physician to the Dukeof 
Jiiheh. lo him ho dedicated his famous De 
praestiyus iiooinonnm et incantationibus ac 
venefieiis (156.B, a plea against the folly and 
criielty ol the wilelicraft trials. The book 
roused the fury ol' tlic clergy; but the duke 
protcctcil Wier till his death. His great 
treatise was followed hy De Lamiis, tuidh 
the Pseiiiiontonarelua Daenioiium, a descrip¬ 
tion of the hierarchy of Hell. Sec study bv 
Bin/. (1885). ^ ^ 

Wli'J't'rZ, Anton Joseph, veerts (1806-65), 
Beljdan painter, lH>rn tit Dinant, in 1836 
settled in Liege, tind in 1848 at Brussels. His 
(nag.inal aim was to combine the excellences 
of Michelangelo tmd Rubens; but about 
1848 50 lu‘ lu-gam lo paint speculative and 
mystical pieces, <lreams, visions, and the 
[U'otiuels of ti morbid imtigination. In 1850 
the stiito built him a stuilio which became the 
Miisec Wiertz. 

\VICX;iN, Kale Douglas, r/A' Smith (1856- 
1953), American novelist, born in Phila¬ 
delphia, wrote novels for both adults and 
children, but was more successful with the 
latter. Deiteeca oj Linnnyhrook Farm (1903) 
is prt)b;i!>ly her best-known book, although 
the Penelope exploits, 7'/re Birds'' Christinas 
('arol (1888) and Mother Carey's Chickens 
(1911) were all firm favourites. All her books 
instil moral ideas, the duty of loving-kindness 
being principally emphasized; but a pleasant, 
robust type of humour keeps her from 
preaching or indulging in cloying sentiment. 
See her autobiographical My garden of 
nieniory (1923), and the biography by her 
sister, N. A. Smith, with whom she founded 
the C'aUfornia Kindergarten Training School 


(1880). 

WILAMOWri'Z-MOELLENDORFF, Ulrich 
vors, viMpmO'vits nue'len-dorf (1848-1931), 
German dassictil scholar, bom at Markowitz, 
Posen, studied at Bonn and Berlin, and 
became professor at Grcifswald (1876), 
Gottingen (1883), and Berlin (1897“1922). 
Ho was Mommsen’s son-in-law. His works 
on Greek literature and editions of Creek 
classics were numerous and valuable. See 
his Erinnerungen (1928; trans. 1930). 

WILBERFORCE, (1) Henry William (1807- 
1873), youngest son of (4), English divine, 
educated at Grid College, Oxford, joined the 
church of Rome in 1850, becoming afterwards 
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newspaper proprietor and magistrate in thenceforward at Colchester, 
county Galway. 


WILDER 


^RXe7t“feaac (1800-57) son of W), a 
riw of Oriel and prebendary of York, 
f®- the Catholic church in 1854 and died 
on h^ way to become a priest at Rome. He 
“llaborated with (3) m writing a Life of his 

Samuel (1805-73) English prelate, 
*t,iVa son of (4), was born at Clapham, 
£nfembcr 7. In 1S26 he graduated from 
Seroxford, and was ordained in 1828. n 
1830 he became rector of Bnghtstone, I.O.W., 
in 1840 rector of Alvcrstokc and canon of 
Winchester, in 1841 chaplain to the Prince 
rnnsort in 1845 dean of Westminster and 
SXp of Oxford. He took part in the 
controversies of the Hampden, Gorham, 
fSays and Reviews, and Colonso cases. 
Instrumental in reviving Convocation (1852), 
hp imititutcd Cuddesdon theological college 
nsMI The charm of his many-sided 
nersonality, his administrative capacity, his 
Mcial and oratorical gifts, were apt to_ be 
forgotten in the versatile ecclesiastic, mck- 
named ‘ Soapy Sam ’. He edited Letters and 
^mrnals of Henrv Marlyn (1837), wrote along 
" 2 ) the Life of his father (1838) and 
himself wrote Agathos (183^^. Rocky Island 
(1840) and History of the American C/inrc/i 
fl844). Bishop of Winchester Irom L'I>9, 
he w4 killed by a fall from his horse. See 
Life by his eldest son R. G. Wilberforce 
(1905). Of his two younger sons, Ernest 
Roland (1840-1908) becainc first bishop ot 
Newcastle (1882) and bi^iop of Chichester 
(1895); Albert Basil Orme (1841-1916) 
became archdeacon of Westminster (1900), 
chaplain to the Speaker, and an eloquent 
advocate of temperance. 

(4) William (1759-1833), English Philan¬ 
thropist. was born at iiull, August 24, the 
son of a wealthy merchant. Educated at St 
John’s. Cambridge, in 1780 he was returned 
for Hull, in 1784 for Yorkshire, and was a 
close friend of Pitt, though he remained 
independent of party. 1 n 1 
tour on the Continent with T3can Milner, he 
came under the latter’s strong evangelical 
influence; and in 1787 he founded an 
association for the reformation of manncis. 
In 1788, supported by Clarkson and the 
Quakers, he entered on his nineteen years 
struggle for the abolition of the slave-trade, 
crowned with victory in .1807. He next 
sought to secure the abolition of the slave- 
trade abroad and the total abolition of 
slavery itself; but declining health compel ed 
him in 1825 to retire from . Ho 

was for long a central hgure in the Clapiiam 
sect’ of Evangelicals. He was buried m 
Westminster Abbey. He wrote a p-actical 
View of Christianity (1797), helped to found 
the Christian Observer (1801), and promoted 
many schemes for the weUarc 
munity. Sec the Life by his sons (1838) his 
Private Papers, edited by Mrs A. WL Wilber¬ 
force (1898), and study by B.. Coupland 
n 9231 

WILBYE, John (1574-1638), one of the 
greatest of English madrigal composers, was 
bom at Diss in Norfolk, was a household 
musician at Hengrave Hall, 1593-1628, and 


crrvixis.viv /1 vvciiu dL iGucsici. Hls madrigals 
are marked by sensitive beauty and excellent 
workmanship. 

WILCOX, Ella, nee Wheeler (1850-1919), 
American writer, prolific producer of verse, 
born at Johnstown Center, Wis., had com¬ 
pleted a novel before she was ten, and later 
wrote at least two poems a day. The first of 
her many volumes of verse was Drops of 
PVater (1872); the most successful was Poems 
of Passion (1883). Her Story of a Literary 
Career (1905) and The Worlds and I (1918) 
were autobiographical. 

WILD, Jonathan (c. 1682-1725), English 
criminal, born at Wolverhampton, served 
an apprenticeship to a Birmingham buckle- 
maker. About 1706 he deserted his wife, 
came up to London, was imprisoned for 
debt, consorted with criminals, turned a 
receiver of stolen goods and a betrayer of 
such thieves as w'ould not share with him, 
until for theft and receiving he was hanged 
at Tyburn. His story suggested the theme 
of Fielding’s satire Jonathan Wild. 

WILDE, (1) Jane Franclsca Speranza, Lady 
(1826-96), daughter of Archdeacon Elgee, 
in 1851 married Sir W. R. W. Wilde (1799- 
1869), a distinguished surgeon and president 
of the Irish Academy. As ' Speranza ’ she 
published Poems (1864), and in her own name 
many other works. For years her salon was 
the most famous in Dublin. 

(2) Oscar Fingail O’FIahertie Wills (1854- 
1900), Irish poet, wit and dramatist, son of 
(1), studied at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and in 1878 won the Newdigate prize for his 
Ravenna. In 1881 he published Poems', m 
1891 a novel, Dorian Gray; in 1893 the plays 
Lady Windermere's Fan, and (in French) 
Salome; in 1894 A Woman of No Importance; 
in 1895 An Ideal Husband; in 1899 The 
Importance of being Earnest. The Ballad oj 
Reading Gaol (1898) and De Profundis (i90e) 
bear the impress of twm years’ hard labour for 
homosexual practices revealed during his 
abortive libel action (1895) against the Mar¬ 
quis of Queensberry, who had objected to 
Wilde’s association with his son Lord Allred 
Douglas (q.v.). He died an exile in Pans, 
having adopted the name of Sebastian 
Melmoth. While Wilde was alive his 
controversial ‘ art for art’s sake ’ PegcuifW 
and the notoriety of his trial made difficult an 
impartial assessment of his work. He was 
strongest as a dramatist, his brilliant epigrams 
lending distinction to his writing and making 
a penetrating commentary on ffie society oi 
his time. See Complete Works vols. 193o), 
studies by Symons H930), Remer (1933), 
Woodcock (1949), and H. Pearson, J/ie Life 
of Oscar Wilde (1946); trial proceedings ed. 

■VWLDENBRUCH, Ernst von,, viVdeti-broo^ 
(1845-1909), German romantic novelist, poet 

and dramatist, born at Beirut, served in the 
a?my and Foreign Office His strongly- 
expressed patriotism made ffim the natiorml 
dramatist of Prussia during the empire of the 
Hohenzollerns, to whom he was ^ 

WILDER, Thornton Nivp (1897- ^ 

ican author and Pl^Ewnght, born m Madiso^^^ 
Wisconsin. He was educated at Yale ana 
^rved in both wars, becoming a heuteoant- 
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His iirsl novel. The Cabala, 1948, in view of the length of he 


colonel in 1944. 
appeared in 1926. Set in contemporary 
Rome, it established the cool atmosphere of 
sophistication and detached irony that was 
to permeate all his books. 1 hese are: The 
Bridge of Sail Ijiis Rey (1927), a best-seller 
and the winner of the Pulil/er prize; The 
Woman of Andros (1930), HeaveCs My 
Destination (1935) and 'The Ides of March 
(1948). His first plays~7’//e Trunipet Shall 
Sound (1926), 'The Angel 'That Troubled the 
Waters (1928) and The Long Christmas 
Dinner {\97>\) —^were literary rather than 
dramatic; but in 1938 he produced Our 
7\}\vn, a small masterpiece that evokes withoul 
scenery or costumes a universal I'lavour of 
provincial life. 'This was followed in 19-42 by 
The Skin of Our Teeth, an amusing yet pro¬ 
found fable ol'humanity’s struggle to survive. 
Both these plays were awardetl the Pulitzer 
prize. His later plays include The Match¬ 
maker (1954) and yi Life in the Sun (1955). 
See Bibliography by J. M. b'dclstein (1959). 
WILBCAINS, Anton, v//P- (1881 1932), Aust¬ 
rian poet and dramatist, born in Vienna. 
His plays include Dies irae (19 18) and the 
biblical tragedy Kain (1920). The epic poem 
Kirbiscli appeared in 1927. I'rom 1921 to 
1923 he was director of the Vienna Burgr 
theater. 

W^SLENSKI, .Reginald Howard (1887 ), 

English art critic and art historian, born in 
London. In 1929 and 1930 he was Special 
Lecturer in Art at Bristol University, and 
from 1933 to 1946 at Manchester University. 
H is analysis of the aims and achievements of 
modern artists— The Modern Movement in 
Art (1927 and later editions) has had con¬ 
siderable inlluence. His other publications 
include h'nglish Tainting (1933) and Modern 
Trench Painters (1940). 

WILFRH), or Wilfrith, Si (634 709), Bishop 
of York, born in Northumbria, and trained 
at Lindisfarnc, upheld the Roman views 
which triumphed at the Synod of Wliitby 
(664). Bishop of York (c. 665), he improved 
the minster of York, built a splendid church 
at Hexham, and raised a new minster at 
Ripon. Theodore divided Northumbria into 
four sees, and Wilfrid appealed to Rome. 
On the journey he was driven by a storm to 
the coast of Friesland, where he baptized 
thousands of pagans. Pope Agatho decided 
in his favour, but King Ecgfrid Hung him into 
prison. Fie escaped to Sussex, was allowed 
to return by the new king, Alfdrid, in 686, 
and was finally allowed to keep the sees of 
Ripon and Hexham, but not York. See 
Eddius’s Vita Wilfridi, edited by Rainc 
0879); Browne, Theodore and Wi!frith 
(1897), and historical works by Poole (1934) 
and Levison (1946). 

WILHELMINA (Helena l^aulinc Maria of 
Orangc-Nassau) (1880- ), Queen of the 

(1890-1948), succeeded her fatJicr 
Wilham 111 at a very early age and until 1898 
her mother Queen Emma acted as regent. 
Queen Wilhclmma fully upheld the principles 
of constitutional monarchy, especially winning 
the admimtion of her people during World 
War 11. Though compelled to seek refuge in 
Britain, she steadfastly encouraged Dutch 
resistance to the German occupation. In 


.bdi’iucd 

(q.v.) and assumed the title ofpfiir^ 
Netherlands. Sec her 
(1960), but not Alone 

WlLI INE, Princess See Amc 

WII.KKS, (1) ra„(mn O.arlcs (1 gffi,, 
Amenca.i naval olliccr, in 1839-40 Lu’I’ 
various I'acilic island groups an^rt 
and coast; in 1861 intcrc?p!ed"at sTa'‘ 
British nuul-stcanicr Trent, and took off tf 
(oiilcdcralo comniissioncrs accredited ? 
hrancc; .hereby raising a risk 

(2) ,foIisi (1727 97), English politician 'Ur, 
at C'lerkeinvell, the son of a distiller stnrr^I} 
at 1 cyden, and became a nian of fashS 
piolligatc. lo please his parents, he married 
a vvcnly-lvvo Ihc daughter of the St 
and wealthy pliys.cian, Dr Mead. She w 
en years ins senior, and aftor a daughter had 
been horn to them the ill-matched S 
separated. One ol the infamous ‘ Monks of 
Mcdnieiihani Wilkes took up politics asf 
supiwner ol I'ltt, was returned for Aylesbury 
in 1757, and was also high-shcrilf foLueb 
and eolonc ol the Bucks Militia. LordBue 
having declined to appoint him ambassador 
to ( on.stantmople or governor of Quebec he 
i’l 'an'yf *'’'yTO North Br'im 

(I /(i- 6 i), a weekly joiiriuil he had founded. 

Bel ore the twenty-seventh number appeared 
lie was threatened with prosecution, and had 
to light a duel with Ford 'falbot. In the 
lorty-lilth number some strong comments 
were made upon the king's speech on openine 
parhanienl. l.ord Halilax as secretary of 
state issued general warrant for the 
apl'irchension of all concerned in the article 
Wilkes w;i.s seized and committed to the 
'I ower. 1 .ord C'hicf-justicc Pratt ordered his 
release on the ground of privilege as M.P.- 
and it was then determined that general 
warrants were unconstitutional. He obtained 
large damages at law, and became the hero of 
the hour. 'I'hc Earl of Sandwich read extracts 
m the House of Lords from the purloined 
copy ol' Wilkes’s verse ‘ Essay on Woman’, 
printed at his private press, which was 
declared to be an ‘obscene libel’; and the 
1 louse of Commons expelled him on January 
19, 1764, as author of No. 45 of the Rorth 
Briton. Before this he was wounded in a duel 
with Mr Martin, lie was tried and found 
guilty during his absence from England for 
publishing the ‘Essay on Woman’ (1763), 
and was outlawed for non-appearance. 
Returning to England in 1768, he stood 
unsuccessfully for the City of London, but 
was triumphantly returned for Middlesex. 
His outlawry w'us reversed on a purely 
technical point, and he was sentenced to 
twenty-two months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of £1000. In prison he penned a charge 
against the secretary of state of instigating the 
massacre in St George’s Fields, and this was 
made the pretext for his expulsion from 
parliament. Flo had been four times re¬ 
elected, when the house declared him inelig¬ 
ible. In 1771 ho was elected sheriff for 
London and Middlesex; in 1774 he became 
Lord Mayor, and rc-cntcrcd parliament as 
M.P. for Middlesex. In 1780 he lost some 
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invalidating his previous elections were he soon recovered Restoration, 

expunged. Ho becanic chamberlain of the preacher at G?av’s Inn If ? 

City in 1779, and retired from parliament in Jewry dean of r.° 

1790. The present liberty of the press owes (1668). a" an ecclestfslir 
much to his efforts. Sec J. S. Watson, and moderate n? was tolerant 

Biographies of John Wilkes and William World (1638)^116 disaiss?P''fh''^'^^ ‘’'C?- 
Cobbett (1870); Thorold Rogers, Historical communicaffoa hv fSP possibility of 
Gleanings (1870); Daly, Dawn of Radicalism moon S its synnon^'h^SpK^® ® 

(1886); Fraser Rae, Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox Diicoi/r^ 1 x; 

Nobbe,^T.e^_7Vnrr/, RWm„,(193^ ar^TtharthrS fs o^^iTof IT/^lS 

Mercury, or the Secret and Swift M^sen^r' 
communicate with a 
mend at any distance; Mathematical Magic 
dates from 1648; the Essay towards a Real 
Philosophical Language 
sfTT ^ Dalgarno’s treatise. 


Lives by Percy Fitzgerald (1888), Bleackley 
(1917), Sherrard (1930), Postgatc (1930). 

WILS:iE, Sir David (1785-1841), Scottish 
painter, born at Cults manse in Fife, in 1799 
was sent to study in the Trustees’ Academy 
at Edinburgh, and returning home in 1804 


painted his Pitlessie Fair. great success WILKINSON, (1) Ellen CiSlv (1891 ^^9471 

Sf The Village Politicians (1806 determined English feminist indLabou^ 
him to settle in London. In 1809 he was m Manchester wp,. 


him to settle in London. In 1809 lie was in Manchester was an .i. 

elected A.R.A and in 1811 R.A. In 1817 Independent Labom pISy"^ Sd an actWe 
he visited Scott at Abbotsford and painted campaigner for women’s suffrage In f9yo 
the family group now in he Scottish National she joined the Communist partf but left it 
Gallery. His fame mainly rests on such genre by 1924, when she became M.P. for Middled 
pictures as the Card Players, Village Festival, brough East. Losing this seat in 1931, she 
Blind Man s f m The Penny Wedding, re-entered Parliament in 1935 as member for 
Reading the Will, &c. Later he changed his Jarrow. In 1940 she became parliamentary 
style, sought to emulate the depth and rich- secretary to the ministry of home security in 
ness ol colouring of the old masters and 1945 minister of education, the first woman 
chose more elevated subjects, to the height to hold such an appointment 
of which he could never raise hi ntsclf. A tour (2) Sir John Gardner (1797-1875), EngKsh 
in Italy and Spam (1824) stimulated this traveUer and Egyptologist, born at HarW 
new and unwise ambition. He also painted dale in Westmorland, and educated at 
portraits, and was successful as an etcher. Harrow and Exeter College, Oxford in 1821- 
In 1830 he was made painter in ordinary to 1833 made a complete survey of Egypt 
the king, and in 1836 knighted. In 1840, publishing Materia Hieroglyphica (1828)’ 
for his health, he visited Syria, Palestine and Survey of Thebes (1830), Topography of 
Egypt, but died on his voyage home, off Thebes {mS), izmoM% Manners and 

Gibraltar, and was buried at sea. Sec books Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (1837-41) 
on him by Allan Cunningham (1843), J. W. Knighted in 1839, he visited Egypt again in 
Mollett (1881) and Lord R. Sutherland” 1841 and 1843, as well as Syria, Constanti- 
Gower (1902). nople, Tunis, Sicily, Dalmatia and Monte- 

WILKINS, (1) Sir George Hubert (1888-1958), negro. He paid a fourth visit to Egypt in 
Australian polar explorer, born at Mt Bryan 1848, a fifth in 1855. He presented his 
East, first went to the Arctic in 1913. In antiquities to Harrow. 

1919 he flew from England to Australia, WILLARD, Frances Elizabeth (1839-98), 


1920-22 he spent in the Antarctic, and after 
that collected material in Central Australia 
on behalf of the British Museum. In 1926 
he returned to the Arctic, and in 1928 
was knighted for a pioneer flight from 
Alaska to Spitsbergen, over ipolar ice. In 
1931 he was again exploring in the Arctic, 
this time with the submarine Nautilus, but an 
attempt to reach the North pole under the 
ice was unsuccessful. After his death in 
Massachusetts his ashes were conveyed to 
the Arctic in the U.S. nuclear submarine 


American worker for temperance and the 
enfranchisement of women, was born at 
Churchville, New York. She studied at the 
North-western University, Evanston, Ill., 
was professor of Aesthetics there, in 1S74 
became secretary of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and edited the Chicago 
Daily Post, She helped to found the Inter¬ 
national Council of Women. Her books 
include many on temperance, &c.. My Happy 
Half Century (autobiographical, 1894), and 
A Wheel within a Wheel (1895). She died at 


Skate which surfaced at the pole, where the 
ashes were scattered into the wind. See liis 
books Flying the Arctic (1928), Undiscovered 
Australia (1928), Under the North Pole (1931). 

(2) John (1614-72), English churchman and 
scientist, bishop of Chester, born near 
Daventry, graduated B.A. from Magdalen 
Hall in 1631. As d omestic chaplain he found 
time for studies in mathematics and mecha¬ 
nics, and was one of the founders of the 
Royal Society. He sided with parliament, 
and was appointed warden of Wadham. 
In 1656 he married a widowed sister of Oliver 
Cromwell, and in 1659 was appointed by 


New York. See Lives by Florence White 
(1899), Strachey (1912). 

WILLCOCKS, Sir WUliam (1852-1932), 
British engineer, born in India, planned and 
carried out great irrigation works for 
Egypt (Aswan), South Africa and Meso¬ 
potamia (Hindiya). 

WILLETT, William (1856-1915), English 
builder, bom at Famham, carried out much 
well-designed building development in Ken¬ 
sington, Hampstead, and elsewhere,^ but is 
chiefly remembered for his campaign for 
‘ daylight saving *. A Bill was promoted in 
Parliament in 1908, but opposition was 
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strong and the measure was not 
until a year after Ins death. 

WIIJJAfVI, name of four kings of Ihigtand: 

Willhini I (1027 87), ‘the C'onciueror \ 
was born at b'alaivse, the bastaid son of 
Robert 111, f>ukc of Normandy, by Arietta, a 
tanner’s daughter. On his faiher’s death in 
1035, the nobles aecepted him as duke; but 
Iiis yt)uth was passed in dilticiilty and dan.r.er. 
In 1047 (he lords of the western part of the. 
diiehy rebelled, but Henry I of 1'ranee eaine 
to his help, ami the rebels were defeated at 
Val-es-diines. in 1051 he visited his eousin, 
lidward the C’onfessor, and reeeived the 
promise of the I’ngh'sh succession. lie 
married Matilda, danglder of Baldwin V, 
Count of b'landcrs, in 1053. In the next ten 
years William repulsed two l'’rcnch invasions, 
and in 1063 comiiiercd Maine. Probably 
in 1064 Harold Opy.) was at his court, 
and swore to help him to gain the I'nglisli 
crown on Iklward’s deatli. When, however, 
lalward died, in S0(>(), Harold heeame king. 
William laid his claim beft>re the pope and 
Western C'liristciuiom. 'the pejp^-' aptproved 
his claim, and on Ocloi)er bl William de- 
Icated Harold at the battle of Haslmg.s or 
Senlac. Harold was slain, and William was 
crownetl on December 25. 'I'hc west and 
north of I'lngland were subdued in 1068: 
but next year the north revolted, and William 
devastated (he couiilry between k'ork and 
Durham. Ihc constitution under William 
assumed a feudal a::peet, the okl national 
assembly becoining a council of the king's 
tenanlS“in-cIiiel”, and all title to land being 
derived from In's g.rant. Domesday Bot>k 
contains the land settlement. Ho hix)ugJU 
the i’lnglish Church into closer relations with 
Rome. 1 he C'muiucror’s rule was stern and 
orderly. In 1070 there was a rebellion in the 
Pen C’ountry, aiul under the leatlership of 
Hereward the rebels for some time lield out 
in the Isle of lily. linglish exiles were 
sheltered by the Scottish king, Malcolm, who 
plundered the northern sliires; but William 
in 1072 compelled Malcolm to do him homage 
at Abernethy. In 1073 he reconciuercd 
Maine. He made a successful expedition 
into South Wales. His eldest son, Robert, 
rebelled against him in Normandy in 1070; 
undj^ haviiHi; entered on a war with Philip I 
of France in 1087, William burned Mantes. 
As he rode through (he burning town his 
horse stumbled, and he received an injury, 
of which he died at Rouen on September 9. 
He left Normandy to his son Robert, and 
England to William. See Freeman’s Norman 
Conejuest, ii, iii, iv, and his WHikim the 
amqiuror; F. M, StcntoiPs William the 
Conqueror (1908); !>. RusscIPs William the 
Conqueror (1934); G. vSlocomhc’s William 
the Conqueror (1959); the histories of 
Palgravc, iii, Stubbs, i, Gneist, i. 

William H (reigned 1087-U00), called 
second surviving, son of 
Conqueror, was born before 
1066. On his father’s death in 1087 ho was 
crowned king. The next year many of the 
Norrnan nobles in England rebelled against 
him m favour of his eldest brother Robert, 
Duke of Normandy. Rufus appealed to the 
English people for help, promising them good 
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government and a relaxation of f. 
laws and ol fiscal burdens. The 
was suppressed, but he did not 
lyomises. 1'ieating ecclesiastical 
like lay tiefs Rufus sold them, and kern 
vacant, ser/ing their revenues diidL 
i he sec of C’anterbury had been vLm S 
years wlien, m 1093, he loll siVk 7? 

aiKl appainlod Anselm as archbishop3m« 

he recovered he ciiiarrcllcd with Anselm fnr 
maintaining the liberties of the 
Rufus warred with Robert in NormS 
but peace was made in 1091; and in loor 
[he cliieliy was morlgagcd lo him In 098 
he .■econquered Maine but failed to S 
the whole ol it. Malcolm, king of Scollanri 
invaded Nortluimberland’in 109 ^^ 
.slam at Alnwick. Rufus thrice invnS 


Wail 


twice with 


us thrice invaded 

, . . , . Ill -success. As he wis 

hunting m the New I'oreston August2 1100 
he was slam aecidentally, as is probable bv 
an airow shot by one Waller Tircl. He was 
.. Windicster Cathedral. See 


buricsl 

bVeeiuan’s Rehin of iril/iani Rufurhvok 
1x82) anti < 1 . Slocombc, Sons of the Crnauem 


of 


. oftheConquem 

VVilliam I II (1650 1702), poslhumous son 

William II of Orange (1626-50 bv Marv 
tl(>31 60), eldest daughter of Charles I of 
I'.ngland, was born all he Hague, On the 
nuirder ol De Wilt in 1672 he was chosen 
Sladludder of the Untied Provinces. The 
repuldie wa.s at this time carrying on an 
apparently hopele.ss contest with Louis XIV 
(d 1'’ranee; but by the valour and wisdom 
ol William the war was in 1678 terminated 
by the atlvantag.cous treaty of Nimegiien 
(Nijmej’eti). In 1677 William had marriedhis 
cousin, tile Princess Mary (born April 30, 
1662), daughter of .lames H by Anne Hyde. 
When James’s^ tyranny had estranged the 
allections of iiis subjects, eyes were turned 
towards the Stadhokler as their only hope; 
and on the ilay tliat the Seven Bishops were 
acquitteil William was invited to come over 
anti redress grievances. On November 5, 

1688, he. landed at T'orbay with an English 
and Dutch army of 15,000. Men of all 
parlies tjuickly came over to him; James 
lied; the Clonvcntion Parliament declared 
the throne vacant; and on February 13, 

1689, William and Mary were proclaimed 
king and queen. 'Pho Scottish Convention 
did the same, April 4 to 11. James’s adherents 
held out in Scotland and Ireland, but the 
fall of Dundee at Killiccrankic (July 1689) 
and the surrender of Limerick (October 1691) 
virtually ended resistance. William thus was 
left free for his continental campaigns, in 
which he found himself outmatched by 
Luxenibourg. The latter’s death in 1695 was 
a turning-point in the war, which was ended 
by the peace of Ryswick (1697). In spite of 
his sterling cpuilities, and of the debt that they 
owed him, he and his subjects were never in 
sympathy; his foreign birth, his reserve, his 
iibhcalth, were against him. The death 
(December 28, 1694) of his wife materially 
injured his position. His schemes were 
thwarted by parliament; continual plots for 
his assas.siniUion w'crc hatched by James’s 
adherents; and the death in 1700 of Charles 
11 of Spain, and the succession of Philip of 
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Anjou, was another blow to his policy. He 
pursued it, however, with unflagging vigour 
till his death, caused by the stumbling of his 
horse over a molehill. He left no children, 
and the crown passed to Anne, Mary’s sister. 
During his reign the National Debt was 
commenced, the Bank of England established, 
the modern system of finance introduced, 
ministerial responsibility recognized, the 
standing army transferred to the control of 
parliament, the liberty of the press secured, 
and the British constitution established on a 
firm basis. See Histories of Burnet, Mac¬ 
aulay and Lodge; the Memoirs of Queen 
Marv ed. by Doebner (1885); Traill’s 
Willlirn in (1888); Mary II hy M. F. 
Sandars (1913), by H. Chapman (1953); and 
studies of William by Trevelyan (1930) and 
Renier (1939). 

William IV (1765-1837), the ‘ sailor king’, 
third son of George III, was born at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. He entered the navy in 1779, 
and saw some service in America and the 
West Indies. In 1789 he was created Duke 
of Clarence and St Andrews and Earl of 
Munster, with an allowance or£l2,000 a year. 
He was formally promoted through the 
successive ranks to that of Admiral of the 
Fleet (1811), and in 1827-28 he held the 
revived office of Lord High Admiral. From 
1790 to 1811 he lived with the actress Mrs 
Jordan (q.v.), who bore him ten children; on 
July 13, 1818, he married Adelaide (1792- 
1849, eldest daughter of the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen. The two daughters born (1189 
and 1820) of this marriage died in infancy. 
By the Duke of York’s death in 1827 the 
Duke of Clarence became heir-presumptive 
to the throne, to which he succeeded at the 
death of his eldest brother, George IV, June 
26, 1830. A Whig up to his accession, he 
then turned Tory, and did much to obstruct 
the passing of the first Reform Act (1832). 
The abolition of colonial slavery (1833), the 
reform of the poor-laws (1834), and the 
Municipal Reform Act (1835) wore results 
of that great constitutional change. William 
died June 20, 1837, and was succeeded by his 
niece, Victoria. See, besides the articles on 
his premiers. Grey, Mni.BOURNE and Peel, 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Courts and 
Cabinets of William IV and Victoria (1861), 
the Grevillc Memoirs, Percy Fitzgerald’s Life 
andTiines of William IV (1884), J. F. Molloy’s 
The Sailor King (1903), and study by W. G. 
Allen (I960). 

WILLIAM, German Wilhelm, name of two 
German emperors: 

William I (1797-1888), seventh king of 
Prussia and first German emperor, second 
son of Frederick-William III, was born at 
Berlin, March 22. In 1814 he received his 
* baptism of fire ’ on French territory at 
Bar-sur-Aube, and entered Paris with the 
allies. During the king’s absence in Russia 
he directed Prussian military affairs. In 1829 
he married Princess Augusta of Saxc-Weimar 
(1811-90). On the accession of his brother, 
Frederick-William IV, in 1840, he became 
heir-presumptive. In 1844 ho visited England 
and formed a friendvShip with Queen Victoria 
and the Prince-Consort. During the revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 his attitude towards the people 


made him very unpopular. He was obliged 
1 Prussia, and took up his quarters at 
the Prussian Legation in London. In two 
^^<^wever, he received his recall. In 
1849 he subdued the disaffection in Baden. 
He w^as appointed regent (1858) in conse¬ 
quence of the prolonged ill-health of the king, 
on whose death, January 2, 1861, he suc¬ 
ceeded as William I. He soon made plain 
his intention of consolidating the throne and 
strengthening the army. A few months after 
his accession he narrowly escaped assassina¬ 
tion. Prince Bismarck was placed at the 
head of the ministry, with Roon, the author 
of the new army system, as war minister. 
The scheme was very unpalatable to the 
parliament, but the minister-president forced 
it upon the nation, with the necessary 
increased, expenditure, by overriding the 
constitution. In 1864 the Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty led to a war with Denmark, in 
which the Prussian and Austrian troops were 
victorious; but in 1866 the allies quarrelled 
over the spoils, and struggled for the supre¬ 
macy over the German states. Austria was 
crushed at Sadowa, and Prussia gained in 
territory and prestige. The affair of the 
duchy of Luxemburg nearly led to a war 
between France and Prussia in 1867, but 
the difficulty was adjusted by the treaty of 
London. In 1870 the inevitable struggle 
between France and Prussia was precipitated. 
The Spanish throne having become vacant, 
Prince Leopold, son of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, W'as put forward as a 
candidate. As King William was the head 
of the House of Hohenzollern, this gave 
great umbrage to France. Although the 
candidature was withdrawn, Napoleon Ill 
forced a quarrel on Prussia, by making 
impossible demands. William took the field 
on July 31, and in the deadly struggle which 
ensued, the French forces were defeated 
almost everywhere; Napoleon capitulated at 
Sedan; and by the end of September Paris 
was invested. At Versailles on January 18, 
1871, William was proclaimed German 
emperor. Peace was signed on February 26. 
An Austro-German alliance of 1871 was 
strengthened in 1873 by the adhesion of the 
tzar. The rapid rise of Socialism in Germany 
led to severe repressive measures, and in 
1878 the emperor’s life was twice attempted 
by Socialists, as again in 1883. William I, 
though holding tenaciously to the preroga¬ 
tives of his kingly office, was of a simple and 
unassuming personal character. See Lives 
by A. Forbes (1889) and Barnett Smith 
(1887); Simon (trans. from French, 1886); 
German Lives by Schmidt and Otto, and 
Oncken; Whitman’s Imperial Germany 
(1892); and books cited at Bismarck. 

William 11 (1859-1942), third German 
emperor (1888-1918), and ninth King^ of 
Prussia, the eldest son of Prince Fredenck, 
later Frederick III (q.v.) and of Victoria, the 
daughter of Britain’s Queen Victoria, was 
born at Potsdam, Berlin, January 27. He 
received a strict military and academic 
education at the Kassel gymnasium and the 
University of Bonn, taking part m mihtary 
exercises despite a deformed left arm. Early 
estranged from his mother, he put her under 
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arrest al'ler his aeecssioii (1888). A passion Saxon invasion to 1128; the fr¬ 
iar military splciulonr, a deep conviction of Novc/hr brings down the narrative t 

llic divine riglU of the Hohcn/.ollcrns, a quick 'I he (j’c.v/o Poiuifivuni gives an account Vi?' 
iiUclligencc but an uncertain temperanicnt bishops and chief monasteries of Enoi 4 
charac(eri/ed the young ruler. I le c(uarrel!cd 112.1. Other works are an accnnnt p ? 

with and dismissed (1 8h()) the elder statesman church at Cskistonburv and n t ^V 

Bismarck, who disapproved of William's Dunstan. St 

projected overtures to capture woi’king-class WILLIAM OFNFAVBIJRGII (c. 1135~^ 
support and who had forbidden any minister l-nglish chronicler, was perhaps a nnti p 
from seeing the emperor except in his, Bridlington, a monk of Newbureh ° 
Bismarck’s, presence. A long spell of ;,(C\>xwolti). His Ui^toria Rcrum 
personal rule followed, Itclped out by (ed. Hamilton, 1856; Howled 1884-^^^^ 
IHilitieal favourites such as Holstcm and one of tlic chief authorities for iBa '5 
Von Billow. William’s speeches had as their Henry H. rsign of 

constant theme Cierman imperialism. In WILLIAM OI^’ NORWICH, St (I132‘> 
1866 he sent a telegram to ihesident Kruger b'uglish martyr, apparently the prototvnp f 
of South Africa congratulating him on the the I'lirislian boys reported to have^hp° 
Mippressiou of the .lamescnt raid, lie paid crueilied hy .lews (see Hiicm of Lmcoiw? 

state visits to the Arab countries of the Middle V’/m Ijfeam! Mjruclos of St WUliamofMny!f\ 

Last (1868), adopted an anli-Brilish adiUide edited in 1867 by Jessopp and James 7s 
at the starl of die Boer war, hut aflei several story from a 12lh~century MS, of abovfah 
visits to (Jiiecn Victoria at Windsor was for to have been martyred March 22 1144T 
a while seriously, if clumsily, concerned w'idi 1145. ’ ^ 


'(ed. Hainilton, 1856; Howled, 1884-sTt 

UairA'l ' thereisdf 

WIH.IAM <)|.’ NORWICH. St (11321-441 
•ni'.lish nuirlyr apparently the prototype of 
llic C linstiun hoys reported to have been 
erueilietl hy .lews (see Iluctii of Lmentv? 
‘I'/ic l.ijt’aiii/ IMinich'xofSt IVilliamofliorwid! 
eJUed .n i,S<)7 hy Jessopp and j4ies Js 
slory Irom a I2th-ecimiry M.S. of a boy said 
to have heen martyred March 22, 1144 or 


Anglo-Clerman recoiieihation. Bid despite WILLIAM C)L I'YRE (c. 1137^90) French 
such temporary gootiwill, he backed von churchman and historian, became arch 
'rirpit/.’s plans for a large CJcrman navy to deaemi of'byre in 1167, and archbishon in' 
match the British and in 1611 without 1175. He was Uitor to Baldwin, son of KinS 
provocation dispatched the warship Ponthcr Amalric, and one of the six bishops renre^ 
to die closed Moroccan port of Ag,adir, but scnlinj* the Latin ('hurch of the East at the 
withdrew it after Lloyd Cieorge's instant Lateran C'ouneil (M 76). Uh flistoiia Rerim 
reaction. He supported Austria’s immoderate in Portihns Pransniaritiis deals with the 
demands on Serbia after the assassination of alfairsof the Last in 1127 84; a 13th-centurv 
the. Archduke bran/, b'erdinand al Sarajevo b’reueh translation was edited by P Paris 
(1614), but made strenuous elforts to preserve (1880). Lng.hsh ones were made by William 

the. peace once he reali/ed that a w'orld war C’a.xton (cd. (’olvin for the Early English 

was imminent. But political power passed I'ext Society, 1863); and by Krcy andBabing- 
from him to the generals and during the war ton (1642). Another work was Historia de 
he became a mere ligurchead far removed Oriontolihus Prhivipil)!is\ a history of the 
from the great wailord of popular imagina- successors of Mohammed, and now lost, 
tion. With tile eolhipse of the Herman armies WILLIAM Oh' WAYNMiCI’E (1395-1486) 
and a revolution in progress, William was Lngjish prelate, educated probably at New 

Ibrccd to abdicate, Novcmiier 6, 1618, and (Allege, Oxford, became provost of Eton in 

lice the country. He and his family settled 1443, bishop of Winchester in 1447, and in 
first al Amcrongeu, then at Doom near 1448 fouiulcd Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Arnhem, where he wn'ote his Memoirs IS7H He was involvctl in the negotiations which 
1^18 (trans. 1622), felled trees aiul ignored ended Jack ('ade’s rebellion, and as a 
the Nazi ‘Liberation’ (1640) of Holland. Lancastrian played an important political 
lie married Erineess Augusta Victoria ot' role as adviser to Henry VI in the Roses 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1881, by whom he had dispute. He was made lord chancellor in 
six sons and one daughter, and after her death 1456. 


in 1921, Brinccss Uermino of Rcuss. See also 
My Early IJfe (1926), Speeches, Rcilen Kaiser 
Wilhelms {1888 1912), and hiograpiucal 
studies by U. Ludwig (1926), D. V. Bescler 
(1932), E. Eyck, (1948) and J. von Kurenberg 
(trans. 1954). 

WILLIAM OF CHAMPKAiJX (1070 1122), 
French scholastic philosopher, the head of a 
famous school ol logic in Baris, was the 
founder of scholastic Realism. Fie was a 
teacher and rival of Abelard. 

WILLIAM OF JUMIEGES (d. <•. 1090), 
Norman Benedictine monk who compiled a 
history of the Dukes of Normandy from 
Rollo to 1071, of value for the story of the 
Conquest. 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY (c*. 1095- 
1143), English chronicler, became a monk in 
the monastery at Malmesbury, and in due 
time librarian and precentor. He took part 
in the council at Winchester against Stephen 
in 1141. Flis Gesta Re.gum Anghrum gives 
the history of the kings of England from the 


WILLIAM OF WYKFJIAM (1324-1404), 
English churchman and statesman, born at 
Wickham, near Ihireham, was sent to school at 
Windicstcr, and by Edward HI appointed 
surveyor of Windsor and other royal castles 
in 1356 59. He built (2ucensborough Castle 
in 1361, wa.s keeper of the privy-seal and 
secretary to the king in 1364, and in 1367 
became bishop of Winchester and chancellor 
of England. In 1380 he founded New 
C'ollegc, O.xford, and in 1388-94 Winchester 
vSehool, In 1394 he undertook the trans¬ 
formation of the nave of Winchester Cathe¬ 
dral, and personally supervised the work. 
I’he money he laid out on building would 
now represent half a million. In 1404 he 
linished his magnificent chantry at Winchester 
and, dying the same year, was buried in it. 
Wykeham was not an ardent theologian; he 
founded his colleges ‘first for the glory of 
God and the promotion of divine service, 
and secondarily for scholarship k In politics 
he perhaps opposed the papal court. He has 
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been called the ‘ father of the public-school 
system and he established (though he did 
not invent) the Perpendicular architecture. 
See Lives by Lowth (new ed. 1777), Chandler 
n842') Moberly (new cd. 1893): Winchester 
College 1393-1893 by Old Wykehamists 
(1894); and Winchester College by Leach 

VWLLIAM THE LYON (1143-1214), king of 

Scotland, was the grandson of David T, and 
brother of Malcolm IV, whom he succeeded 
in 1165. Whence he derived his designa¬ 
tion is one of the mysteries of history. 
His predecessors had long contested with 
England the sovereignty of Northumberland; 
but under Malcolm these claims were virtu¬ 
ally abandoned, and the king of Scots 
received, as an equivalent, the earldom of 
Huntingdon and other estates, holding from 
the English crown. William attended Henry 
of England in his continental v/ars, and is 
supposed to have pressed for a portion of the 
old disputed districts. In his disappointment 
he invaded them, and on July 13, 1174, fell 
near Alnwick Castle into the hands of an 
English party. He was conveyed to Nor¬ 
mandy, and 'there, by the treaty of Falaise, 
consented, as the price of his liberation, to 
perform homage for his kingdom. The 
treaty was revoked in 1189 by Richard I of 
England in consideration of a payment of 
10 000 marks. William had disputes with the 
church, but founded in 1178 the abbey of 
Arbroath- where later he was buried. 
WILLIAM THE SILENT (1533-84), Prince 
of Orange, was born, the Count of Nassau’s 
son, at the castle of Dillenburg in Nassau. 
He inherited from his cousin Ren6 the 
independent principality of Orange (near 
Avignon) and the family estates in Holland; 
and by Charles V before his abdication he 
was made commander-in-chief in the Nether¬ 
lands and Stadhouder of Holland, Zeeland 
and Utrecht, though only twenty-two years 
of age. He opposed the oppressive policy of 
Philip 11 , and resigned his olficos (1567). 
Proclaimed a traitor by Alva and put under 
the ban by Philip, he professed Protestantism, 
was chosen by the Netherlanders commander 
by sea and land, and was the soul of the 
successful rising against Spanish tyranny. 
Till the capture of Bricl by the Gueux (1572), 
the Spaniards were absolute masters of the 
Netherlands; the union of the northern 
provinces was accomplished in 1579; and in 
1584 the free Netherlands had renounced for 


ever their allegiance to Philip or to Spain. 
But on July 10, 1584, William was shot at 
Delft by Balthasar Gerard. He was called 
‘ the Silent ’ because of his ability to keep a 
state secret (specifically, Henry IPs scheme 
to massacre all the Protestants of France and 
the Netherlands, confided to him when he 
was a hostage in France in 1560), not for 
lack of affability. See Motley’s Histories; 
Lives by Barrett (1883), Putnam (1895), 
F. Harrison (1897), J. C. Squire (1912), C. V. 
Wedgwood (1944); in French by Juste 
(1883), in German by Kloso (1864), Kolligs 
(1885), Rachfahl (1906-24). 

WILLIAMS, (1) Eralyn (1905™ ),_ Welsh 
playwright and actor, born in Flintshire. 
The son of an ironmonger, he won a scholar- 


^ip to Oxford, where he entered Christ 
Church College. In 1927, attracted by the 
stage, he joined J. B. Fagan’s repertory 
company. His first real success as a dramatist 
was with A Murder has been Arranged (1930). 
He Tollowed this with the adaptation of a 
French play by Rene Fauchois —The Late 
Christopher Bean (1933)—and continued his 
success with Night Must Fail (1935), which 
^ploited a flair for psychological terror. 
He was not limited to light entertainment, 
and a seriousness of purpose characterizes 
most of his other work. Other successes 
have been The Corn is Green (1938), The 
Light of Heart (1940), The Wind of Heaven 
(1945), Trespass (1947), Accolade (1951). He 
has generally played the lead in his own and 
has acted in other dramatists’ plays, besides 
appearing at the Old Vic and at Stratford, 
and featuring in films. His solo performance 
as Charles Dickens giving his celebrated 
readings from his works was a tour de force., 
but a like endeavour as Dylan Thomas did 
not meet with such success. 

(2) Sir George (1821-1905), English social 
reformer,_ born at Dulverton, became a 
partner in the London drapery firm of 
Hitchcock, Williams & Co., made a hobby 
of temperance work and lay preaching, and 
teaching in ragged schools, and founded in 
1844 the Y.M.C.A. He was knighted in 
1894, the jubilee year of the association. See 
Life by J. E. Hodder Williams (190^. 

(3) Isaac (1802-65), Welsh cler^man and 
tractarian, born near Aberystwith, wrote 
religious poetry, but is best remembered as 
the author of Tract 80, on ‘ Reserve in 
Religious Teaching’. See Autobiography 
(1892). 

(4) John (1796-1839), English missionary, 
the martyr of Erromango, was bom at 
Tottenham, and, sent by the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society in 1816 to the Society Islands, 
laboured in Ra’iatea with marvellous success. 
Going in 1823 to Raratonga, he christianized 
the whole Hervey group, and during the 
next four years visited many of the South 
Sea Islands, including Samoa._ In 1834 he 
returned to England, superintended the 
printing of his Raratongan New Testament, 
and raised £4000 to equip a rnissionary-ship. 
In 1838 he visited many of his stations, and 
sailed for the New Hebrides, where he was 


killed and eaten by the natives of Erromango. 
He published his Narrative of Missionary 
Enterprises in 1837. See Lives by Prout 
(1843) and B. Mathews (1915). 

(5) Sir Monier Mooier- (1819-99), English 
Sanskrit scholar, was bora at Bombay, took 
his B.A. at Oxford in 1844, and was professor 
of Sanskrit at Haileybury 1844-58, master at 
Cheltenham 1858-60, and then Boden 
professor of Sanskrit at Oxford- He was 
knighted in 1886 at the opening of the Indian 
Institute, established mainly through iiis 
energy, and completed in 1896. 

include Sanskrit grammars (1846 and 1860) 
and dictionaries (1854 and 1872), editions 
of the Sdkimtald (1853) and other Sanskrit 
texts, books on India, and Reminiscences oj 
Old Haileybury (1894). He died at 

(6) Roger (c. 1600-83), apostle of Tolera¬ 
tion and founder of Rhode Island, was 
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originally thought to have been horn in 
Wales, but later research makes this I omlon. 
Ikiucatcd at the C'harterhouse and Pembroke 
C\^llege, Cambridge, he took Anglican 
orders, became an extreme Puritan, and 
emigrated to New P.ngland in 1631. lie 
refused to join the cong.regation at Boston 
because it woidd not make public repentance 
for having been in communion \N'ith the 
Church of P'ngland; he therefore went to 
Salem, but was soon in trouble tor <.icnying 
the right of magistrates to punish Sabbath- 
breaking. P’or liis opposition to the New 
England theocracy he was tiriven from Salem, 
and took refuge at Ihymoulh. Two years 
later he returned to Salem, only to nu'et 
renewed persec'ution and banishment (1(*35). 
He cseaped to the .shores of Narragansett 
Bay, where he piircliased lands of the Indians, 
founded the city of Providence (I63()), and 
establishctl a pure democracy. Having 
adopted the tenet of adult baptism, he 
established (1636) the first Baptist church in 
America. In 1643 aiul 1(>31 he came to 
fingUmd to ]irocure a charter for his ci>lony, 
and puhlisfied a K(\v info tfiv / ufiyjittm' i\f 
ADtcrii'a (1643), 77/c Blosidv I'vticnt oi Bersc- 
ciuhni for Conse of' C'oft.s'cii'nve (1()44), I'lir 
Blotoiy Tooctit rof oiorv lAoudy by Mr < 'otBui'x 
Endeavour to wash it White in the Blood td'the 
l.anth (1652), &c. lie rctiirncil tt> Rhode 
Island in 1654, and wsis president of the 
colony till 1658. He refused to persecute the 
(hiakcrs, but had a famous controversy willi 
them “-rceorded in (ieorfye Iu>x digyed out 
of his Burrowes (U>76). See Memoirs by 
Knowles (1834), Cainmell (1845), P'lton 
(1853), Cuild (1866), Dexter (1876), Straus 
(1864), Thiston (P)30), I'mst (1632), P‘. Win¬ 
slow (1658); his letters cd. Bartlett (1882); 
his Works (Narrai’ansctt Club, I8a6 74). 

(7) Rowliincl (1817 80), Ihiglish scholar a.iul 
Liberal theologian, born at Halkyii in P'lint" 
shire, and educated at I don, became fellow 
and tutor of King’s C’ollegc, (’ambridg.e, in 
1850 vicc-principal and Hebrew professor at 
Lampeter C’ollcge, and in 1856 vicar of 
Broad-Chalkc near Salisbury; hither he 
retired in 1862 after the storm caused by his 
contribution, ‘ Bunsen’s Biblical Researches 
to ICssays and Revie)vs. His chief books are 
Rational Godliness (1855), 7'he Hebrew 
Prophets (1868 71), Psalms and I,it antes 
(1872). See Life by his widow (1874). 

(8) Tenriicssec, i^sclkI. of 'rhonias Lanier 

Williams (1912 ), American playwright, 

born at Columbus, Miss., educated" at 
Missouri, Iowa and Washington universities. 
His work is characterized by its literary 
craftsmanship, its conscious sense of the 
theatre, and its preoccupation with abnonnal 
psychology. His best plays include The 
Glass Menagerie (1944), A H tree tear Named 
Desire (1947), awarded the 1948 Pulitzer 
prize, Summer and Smoke (1948), 7he Rose 
Tattoo (1951), Cat on a Mot Tin Roof {{955), 
awarded the Pulitzer prize, Orpheus Descend¬ 
ing (1957), and Suddenly, Last Summer (1958). 

(9) Sir William Fenwick (1800- 83), British 
army officer, born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
the hero of Kars, had, as colonel of engin¬ 
eers, been engaged in defining the I'urco- 
Persian boundary when in 1854, during the 


Mi! mV, I appointed 

Miht,uy Commissioner with the Tiirimi: 
anny in Asia He reached KarsinSepteS 
and toiind the lurks utterly demSypri: 
but with mdomitabic energy he corrected 
abuses, got rid ol corrupt omcials 
became u!olr/ed by the Turkish army t 
June 1855 the Rusrdans appeared befo^ 
k a rs AI ter a most heroic defence, William 

had to surrender oix November 25. HeS 
detained prisoner in Russia till the peto 
when he was given a baronetcy and an 
annuity oi L 1000. See works on the sieLhS 
Sjuuhu.h (IS«,) a,Kl I-aurencr® 

KM) I nr.lisli choinisl, studied medicine at 

cuk'lborn and cltctiiislry at Giessen. From 
l.vH lo l,S.S7 lie was professor of ChemS™ 

at University College, London. FRS in 
I_855, he was president of the British Asso- 
ciation in 18 /a. IBs researches on etherifica¬ 
tion had great importance. He published 
many lectures and papers, and a Chemistrv 
Jor Studt'nfs, ^ 

(d| lU-iiry (IS')5 ), linglish author, 

born in Bedlordshire, after service in World 
War I bccanuya joiiriialist, but turned to 
larmiug in Norfedk. He wrote several novels 
but won more fame through his nature 
stones I'aika the Otter (1627, Hawthornden 
prize), Sidar the Safnion (1635), &c. 

(H William (Yiuvibrcl (1816-95), English 
liotanist, born in Scarborough, trained in 
medicine and became professor of Natural 
History and later of Botany at Owens College, 
Manchester (1851 62). He was the first to 
iw)int out the imp(u*tancc of the plant life 
forms in coal. At tlic time, however, the full 
signiticance o\' his work in fossil botany was 
not appreciatcil. Sec his Reminiscences of a 
)'orkshire Nirtundist (1866). 

WILLIBALD (700 781), a Northumbrian,and 
brother of St Walimrga (q.v.), made the 
pilg.riniagc to Balcstinc, settled as monk at 
Monte ('assino, became the companion of 
St Ikmiface, and died Bishop of Eichstatt. 

or Wilhrorcl, St (r. 658-739), 
English ntiicsionary, born in Northumbria, 
became a Benedictine, and, sent about 690 
as missionary to I’ricslund, was made Bishop 
of Utrecht, and laboured with the utmost 
zeal aiul success. See Lives by Thijm (1863), 
by Verbist (1936), and W. Levison’s 
and the ('ontinent in the. Eighth Century 
(1946). 

'WILLINC^DON, Freeman Frccoian-Thomas, 
Lst Manpuis of (1866 4941), British adminis¬ 
trator. I'ducated at Eton and Cambridge, 
he was Liberal M.P, for Hastings (1900-06) 
and for Bodmin (1606' 10), governor of 
Bombay (1613 19) and of Madras (1919-24). 
From 1926 lo 1931 he was governor-general 
of C’anada. As viceroy of India (1931-36) 
he pcrsuadetl CfUndhi lo come to London to 
the second Round Table Conference, helped 
to shape the Clovcrnnicnt of India Bill, and 
started the new machine of government in 
India. An administrator of great tact and 
brilliance, he was one of the few commoners 
to be rewarded with a marquisate (1936). 

WILLIS, (1) Nathaniel Parker (1806-67), 
American editor and writer, born at Portland, 
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Me issued several volumes of poetry, 
established the American Monthly Magazine, 
in 1831 visited Europe, and contributed to 
the New York Mirror his PenciHiiigs by the 
Wav Appointed attache to the American 
lecation at Paris, he visited Greece and 
Turkey, and returned to England in 1837. 
He contributed to the London New Monthly 
tik Tnklings of Adventure (collected 1836), and 
Dublished Letters from under a Bridge (1840). 
In 1844 he engaged in editing the Daily 
Mirror revisited Europe, and published 
Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil (1845). He 
returned to New York in 1846, and estab¬ 
lished the Flonte Journal, in which much of 
his work first appeared. See Life (1885) by 
H A Beers. His sister, Sara Payson Willis, 
‘Fanny Fern’ (1811-72), was a popular 
writer. See her Life (1873) by her husband, 
James Par ton (q.v.). 

(2) Thomas (162L~73), Enghsli physician, 
was for a time Scdleian professor of Natural 
philosophy at Oxford, but became famous as 
a physician in Westminster. He was one of 
the first fellows of the Royal Society, and 
was a pioneer in the anatomy of the brain. 
He wrote on the plague. 

MLLKIE, Wendell (1892“1944), American 
politician, born at FJwooc!, Ind., became first 
a lawyer, later an industrialist. Having 
removed his support from the l^cmocrat 
to the Republican cause in 1940, he wuis 
nominated as presidential candidate by the 
party and narrowly defeated in the election 
of that year. In 1941 42 he travelled the 
world representing the president. An 
opponent of isolationism, he was leader of the 
left wing clement in his party. 
WILLOUGI-IBY, Sir Hugh (d. 1554), Imglish 
explorer, of whom little is known save his 
unfortunate fate. In 1553 an expedition was 
fitted out by the merchants of L.ondon ‘ for 
the discovery of regions, dominions, islands, 
and places unknown ’, and Willoughby was 
appointed its commander. On May 10 he 
sailed from Deptrord with three vessels, one 
commanded by Richard Chancellor (q.v.). 
They crossed the North Sea in company, and 
sighted the coast of Norway. In September 
Chancellor’s ship parted company in a storm 
with the two others, which reached Russian 
Lapland. Here Sir Hugh determined to pass 
the winter, but hero with his sixty-two 
companions he perished of scurvy. Next 
vear Russian fishermen found the ships with 
the dead bodies and the commander’s 
journal (published in Hakluyt; new edition 
by Hakluyt Society, 1903). 

WILLS, (1) Williimi Gorman (1828-91), Irish 
playwright and poet, born in Kilkenny Co., 
studied at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
started as an artist. His Man o’ Airlie (1866) 
was followed by Charles / (1 872), Jane Shore 
(1876), Olivia, Claiidian (1885), Ac. He also 
wrote novels. His ballads include FlI sing 
thee Songs of Araby. Sec Life by F. Wills 
(1898). 

(2) William John (1834 -61), Australian 
explorer, studied medicine, became a sur¬ 
veyor of crown lands in Victoria and was 
third in command of R. O, Burke’s (q.v.) ill- 
fated expedition to the north, on which he 
perished. 


vil'shtet-er 0872- 
" chemist, born at Karlsruhe, 
^udied at Munich and became professor at 
Zurich, Berlin, and finally Munich in 1917 
His researches included alkaloids and their 
derivatives, and the work on plant pigments 
for which in 1915 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for chemistry. In 1925 he resigned his 
professorship at _ Munich, and in 1939 left 
where he died. 

WILLUGHBY, Francis (1635-72), English 
naturalist, born at Middleton, Warwickshire 
son of Sir Francis Willughby, studied at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and then started on 
a continental tour (1663-64) with John Rav 
(q.v.), collecting zoological specimens. Ray 
edited and translated his Ornithologia (1676- 
edited his Historia Piscium (1686). 
WILLUMSEN, Jens Ferdinand, viVoom-sen 
(1863-1958), Danish painter and sculptor, 
born at Copenhagen. His best-known paint¬ 
ing, J/rer the Storm (1905), is in the Oslo 
National Galleiy'; others are The Mountaineer 
(1904) and Sun and Youth (1902-101 As a 
sculptor his masterpiece is the Great Relief, 
in coloured marbles and bronze. He be¬ 
queathed his works and his art collection to 
form a Willumsen museum in Frederikssund- 
WILMOT. See Rochester (Earl ofL 
WILSON, (1) Alexander (1766-1813), Scottish 
ornithologist of N. America, bom at Paisley, 
travelled as a pedlar, and published poems 
(1790) and Watty and Meg (1792). Prosecu¬ 
ted for a lampoon, he sailed for America in 
1794. He got work in Philadelphia, travelled 
as a pedlar in New Jersey, and w^as a school¬ 
teacher in Pennsylvania. His skill in drawing 
birds led him to make a collection of all the 
birds of America. In October 1804 he set 
out on his first excursion, and wrote The 
Foresters, a Poem. In 1806 he was em¬ 
ployed on the American edition of Rees's 
Cyclopaedia. He soon prevailed upon the 
publisher to undertake an American Orni¬ 
thology, and in 1808-13 he brought out seven 
volumes. In 1811 he made a canoe voyage 
down the Ohio, and travelled overland 
through the Lower Mississippi Valley from 
Nashville to New Orleans. He died at 
Philadelphia. Vols. viii and ix of the 
Ornithology were completed after his death 
by Ord, his assistant. The work was con¬ 
tinued by Charles Lucien Bonaparte (1828- 
1833) 

(2) ' Angus Frank Johnstone (1913- ), 
British writer, educated at Westminster and 
Merton College, Oxford, began writing in 
1946 and rapidly established a reputation with 
his brilliant collection of short stories. The 
Wrong Set (1949), satirizing the more airnkss 
sections of pre-war middle-class society. 
Such Darling Dodos (1950), For Whom the 
Cloche Tolls (1953) and A Bit ojf the M^P 
(1957) added to his prestige, and m 1955 he 
gave up his office of deputy-superintendent 
of the British Museum reading room to 
devote his full time to writing. The novels 
Hemlock and After (1952), Anglo-Saxon 
Attitudes (1956) and The Middle Age of Mrs 
Eliot (1958), and the play The Mulberry Bnsn 
(1955) were still brilliant but perhaps less 
successful than the short stories. 

(3) Sir Arthur Knyvet (1842-1921), G.C.B., 
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G.C.V.O., O.M. (1^)12), British admiral, 
served in the Crimea (1854), C’hina (1865), 
Egypt (1882) and Sudat\ (1884), where he. 
won the V.C., and was commander-iivchier 
of the Home and Channel Meets 1603 07, 
Admiral of the 1^'leet 1907, and I’irst Sea Lord 


VVILSON 

acting as chief of the cxocditinn’c « • . 

Sitiir One or (ho iU-rat«l po°ar partv*'? 
penshoJ with his companions on tFwmi,™ 
jonnicy Iroin llio pole in January 1912 ‘c™ 
Cl. Scaver, misor of rVZarl^l 


1909-d2. 

(4) Charles lliomson Rees (1869 1959), 
Scottish pioneer of atomic and nuclear 
physiCvS, born at Glcncorsc near Ldinhurgh, 
was educated at Manchester and at Cam¬ 
bridge, where later ho became professor of 
■Natural I’hilosophy (! 925 34). 1 !c was noted 
for his study of atmospheric electricity, one 
by-product of whicli was the successful pro¬ 
tection from lightning of Britain's war-time 
barrage balloons. His greatest achievement^ 
was to devise the eloiid-chambcr inolhod of 
marking the track of alpha particles and 
electrons. 'The movement and inter-action 
of atoms could thus he followed and photo¬ 
graphed. In 1927 ho shared with Compton 
the Nobel prize for physics, and in 1937 
received the Copley medal. Ho died at 
Carlops, where ho had spent his retirement. 

(5) Sir !>aincl (1816 92), Scottish archae¬ 
ologist, born in Ldinhurgh, and educated at 
the university, had been secretary to the 
Scottish Society of Antitjuaries when in 1853 
he became professor of History and Lnglish 
Literature at 'foronto. President of the 
university IVom 1881, he was knighted in 
1 888- His numerous works include /a/m/err.g// 
in the Olden I'inic (1847; new ed. 1892), 
Prefti}itoric Aninds of Seenfntid {1851; 3nd 
cd. 1863), Prehis'torie Afan (18(>2; rewritten 
1876), CJtatterton (1869), Left-lunidedness 
(1891) and The Lo.st Atlantis' (1892). 

(6) Kdnuisid (1895 ■ ), American literary 

and social critic, born at Red Bank, New 
Jersey, studied at Princeton and became 
journalist, associate editor of* the New 
Republic (1926 31) and book critic of the 
Idew Yorker, His outstanding critical works 
include Axel's Castle (1931) on the symbolist 
movement, The IVowid and the Bow (1941) 
and on social ({ucslions, 'The American Jitters 
(1932), I'o the B'itdand Stations (1940) and 
The American liarthqaake (1958), &c. He 
has also writtcii verse, a number of plays 
including This Room and This Gin and These 
Sandwiches (1937), historical works such as 
The Scrolls of the Dead Sea (1955) and books 
on his travel experiences. He was married 
four times, his third wile being Mary 
McCarthy (1912- ), the novelist. 

(7) Edmund Bccchcr (1856“' ), American 

zoologist, born at Geneva, Illinois, studied at 
Yale and Johns Hopkins University, and 
after several teaching posts became Ha Costa 
professor of Zoology at Columbia University, 
New York, He contributed greatly to cyto¬ 
logy and embryology. Sec his The Cell in 
Development and Heredity (1925). 

(8) Edward Adrian (1872 1912), British 
physician, naturalist and explorer, born at 
Cheltenham, in 1901 went to the Antarctic 
with Scott in the Discovery, Back in England 
he did research on grouse diseases and made 
use of his skill as a water-colourist in pre¬ 
paring illustrations for books on birds 
and mammals. In 1910 he returned to the 
Antarctic with Scott in the Terra Nova^ 


(9) S,r Krasmiis (1809 84), British surseon 
born in l-onclon, was a skilful dissector aX 
t ollegc ol burgeons m London, butwafb« 
known as a specia ist on skin diseased H 
I ubhslK-d An,u„,n,,t'!: Vademeam, Soak cf 
/JMCfwe.v 5)/ ///r Report on Leprosy 

hyypt of the 1 ast, ^ fhe great wealth tn 
acquired by lus practice he bestowed Celv 
m henclnctions to the poor and to sciS^ 
and in promoting Egyptian research S 
brought C’leopatra’s Needle to London 


1H7K al a cost of £10,000. ■■'Hc‘wasMe^l“, 
hi Surgeons, and was knighted 

(10) Moreiice. Sec V()lusf,nus, 

(U) mh' Duhochet, llarrictte (1786-1855) 
Lnghsh dcmi-mondainc, was born in Mavfai ’ 
London, of I'rench descent. Her longcareeJ 
as a genteel courtesan begun at the age of 
liKcen with the Earl of Craven; subsequen 
paramours included the Duke of Arsvll 
Hukc of Wellington, the Marquis of Worces 
ter and a host of other patrons ofbothhieh 
and ow estate All these figured in her lively 
but libellous Memoirs, brought out in parts 
from 1825 to tlic accompaniment of a 
barrage id sng.geslive advance publicity aimed 
eh icily at extracting hush money from the 
victims, nu^st of whom echoed the celebrated 
outburst of Wellington on the occasion— 

* Publish and be damned! ’ See Life bv 
A. 'fhirkdl (1936), and L. Blanch, The Game 
of Hearts 0^)51). 

(12) (.liinies) Harold (1916- ), British 
Labour politician, was born in Huddersfield 
and educated there, in Cheshire and at 
Oxfortl, where ho became a lecturer in 
L'conomics in 1937. LYom 1943 to 1944 he 
was director of economics and statistics at the 
ministry of fuel and power. Becoming M.P. 
for Ormskirk in 1945, he was appointed 
parliamentary secretary to the ministry of 
works. In 1947 he became successively 
secretary for overseas trade and president of 
the Board of Trade till his resignation on the 
tide of Bevanism in April 1951. In 1951 and 
1955 be was rc-clcctcd M.P. for Huyton, the 
division he had represented since 1950. Mr. 
Wilson was the youngest (and perhaps most 
confident) politician ever to be president of 
the Board of Trade and the youngest Cabinet 
minister since Pitt. After November 1956, 
when he headed the voting for the Labour 

* shadow' Cabinet, he became the principal 
Opposition spokesman on economic affairs; 
an able and industrious parliamentarian: 
and a hard-hitting debater. He published 
New Deal for Coal (1945) and The War on 
World Poverty (1953). 

(13) I Jeiiry’(1812- 73), American politician, 
vice-president of the Oititcd Slates, was the 
son of a farm-labourer at Farmington, N.H. 
Born Jeremiah Jones Colbalh, he changed 
the name when he came of ago, worked as 
a shoemaker, became prominent as an 
Abolitionist in the ’thirties, and was elected 
to the Massachusetts legislature and state 
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c--nate He was an active leader of the Frec- 
Srs” assisted to form the new Republican 
qrtv sS in the U.S. senate 1855-73, and 
Fhpn’became vice-president of the United 
states During the civil war he was chairman 
Ff the military committee. He wrote Jiise 
and Fall of the Slave Power in America (1872- 
1875 ) See Life by Russell and Nason 

Sir Henry Hughes (1864-1922), 
TtCB D.S.O., British flcld-marshal (1919), 
hnrii at Edgeworthstown, Ireland, served in 
niirma S. Africa, &c., and won fame in 
World’War I, starling (1914) as director of 
Military Operations, and ending (1918) as 
chief of the Imperial General Staff. He 
received a baronetcy and a £10,000 grant in 
1919 He was shot in London by two 
Irishmen on Juno 22, 1922, for having 

assisted the Government of Northern 

Henry Maitland, 1st Baron Wilson 
fl881- ),* British field-marshal, was edu¬ 

cated at Eton and commissioned in the 
‘ Grecniackets He fought in South Africa 
and in World War I, and by 1937 was G.O.C. 
'?nd Division, Aldershot. On the outbreak 
of World War 11 ho was appointed G.O.C.- 
in-C Egypt, and after leading successfully 
the initial British advance in Libya and 
capturing Bardia, Tobruk and Benghazi, he 
was given command of the short and ill-latcd 
Greek campaign. In 1943 he was appointed 
C-in-C. Middle East, and in 1944 he became 
Supreme Allied Commander in what had 
become the relatively subordinate Medi¬ 
terranean theatre. He headed the British 
Joint Staff Mission in Washington (1945-47) 
and in 1955 became Constable of the Tower, 
He was raised to the peerage in 1946. 

(16) Horace I layman (1786-1860), English 

Orientalist, born in London, in 1808 went to 
India as assistant-surgeon, and in the Calcutta 
mint became Leyden’s assistant. In 1833 he 
became Boden professor of Sanskrit in 
Oxford, and soon after librarian at the East 
India House. His dictionary (1819) and 
grammar (1841) of Sanskrit, together with his 
other works, helped to lay the foundations of 
Indian philology in Europe. , 

(17) James (1805 60), British economist, 
born at Hawick, settled in business in 
London, and became an authority on the 
Corn-laws and the currency, founded the 
Economist, entered parliament as a Liberal in 
1847, and was financial secretary to the 
Treasury, vicc-prcsidcnt of the Board of 
Trade, and member of the council of India. 
See the Economist centenary volume (1943). 

(18) John, pseud. Christopher North (1785- 
1854), Scottish journalist, was born at Paisley, 
the eldest son of a rich manufacturer. In 
1797 his father left him £50,000, and he was 
sent to Glasgow University. In 1803 he 
went up to Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
became famous both for his intellectual gifts 
and as an athlete. In 1807 he settled in 
Westmorland, where he purchased Ellcray, 
overlooking Windermere, and associated 
with Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, De 
Quincey and the rest. In May 1811 he 
married and devoted himself to poetry, in 
1812 publishing his Isle of Palms, and in 1816 
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The City of the Plague. In 1815 the loss of his 
patnrr^ny through an uncle’s unjust steward- 
^ ^ living constantly 

at eieray and settle at his mother’s house in 
Edinburgh. He was called to the Scottish 
bar, but on the starting in 1817 of Black¬ 
wood s Magazine he proffered his services* 
and he and Lockhart were the soul of 
• 1 ’ success. Lockhart was withdrawn 

in 1826 to London; and Wilson was, not 
formally but practically, editor. In 1820 he 
was elected to the Edinburgh chair of Moral 
Philosophy. His works (ed. his nephew and 
son-in-law, Ferrier, 1855-58), include Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life (1822), The Trials 
of Margaret Lyndsay (1823) and The Foresters 
(1825), as well as thirty-nine out of seventy of 
the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianae which appeared 
in Blackwood (1822—35), and enjoyed an 
amazing vogue. See the Memoir by his 
daughter, Mrs Gordon (1862); a study by E. 
Swann (1934); Watts-Dunton’s article in the 
Athenaeum (July 8, 1876); Saintsbury’s 
Essays (1891); Mrs Oliphant’s work on the 
Blackwoods (1897); Sir G. Douglas’s 
Blackwood Group (1897). 

(19) John (1800-49), Scottish singer, born 
in Edinburgh, was first a compositor, then a 
precentor, and for years a favourite operatic 
tenor in London; and ffnally gave entertain¬ 
ments in Britain and America as an unsur¬ 
passed singer of Scots songs. 

(20) John Dover (1881- ), English 

Shakespearean scholar, was born in London 
and educated at Cambridge. After some 
years as teacher, lecturer and H.M. Inspector 
of adult education, he became professor first 
of Education at King’s College, London 
(1924-35), then of Rhetoric and English 
Literature at the University of Edinburgh 
(1935-45). He is best known for his Shakes¬ 
pearean studies, the result of penetrating 
and impartial research over many years, 
particularly on the problems in Hamlet, 
Works include Life in Shakespeare'’s England 
(1911), The Essential Shakespeare (1932), 
The Manuscript of Shakespeare's Hamlet 
(1934), What Happens in Hamlet (1935) and 
the editorship of The New Shakespeare. 

(21) John (1804-75), Scottish missionary, 
born, a farmer’s son, near Lauder, and 
educated at Edinburgh University, ministered 
in Bombay from 1828 until his death, and was 
much consulted by government, especially 
during the crisis of 1857. He was twice 
president of the Bombay branch of the 
Asiatic Society, and was vice-chancellor of 
Bombay University. His chief writings were 
The Parsi Religion (1843) and Lands of the 
Bible (1847). See Life by Dr George Smith 
(1878). His son, Andrew (1830-81), edited 
the China Mail and later the Bombay Gazette, 
but is best known for his account of Gordon s 
Ever-Victorious Army (1868) and his book 
on the tiimalayas, The Abode of Snow 

^^(22)* John Mackay (1804-35), Scottish 
writer and editor, born in Tweedmoum, 
known for his Tales of the Borders (6 vols. 
1834-40), originally issued in weekly num¬ 
bers, and continued after his deam for nis 
widow with Alexander Leighton (1800-74) as 
editor. 
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(23) Ridianl (1714 82), British landscape- 
painter, born at Penepocs rcctoiy, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, after a visit to Italy (174‘’ 5a), 
forsook portrait-painting for landscape aiu! 
anticipated Ciainsboroiigh atui t'onstable in 
forsaking strait-laced classicism for a lyrical 
freedom of st>'le. In I ondon in I7(vtt he 
exhibited liis ;V/o/)r, and became tme of the 
leading painters of Iiis time. Ihnaous also 
was his fVeu’ of Rofui' frotn tho Vi!hi Mudoino, 
In 1776 lie became librarian to the Royal 
Academy. Works ma>’ be seen in the 
Natiomii Gallery and in (he National Museum 
of Wales. See stud}' by W, G. (’oustable 
(1953). 

(24) Sir Rohcii llnnstas (1777 1846), 

British soldier, born in I omlon, hnvim’ scm’ed 
in Belgium, ag.ainst the Irish rebels (l aiul 
in the campaign of the I IcUlcr, commanded 
Abercromby’s cavalry in im.ypl, ludped to 
conqiie.r the Gape td'Gootl llo!i»e in 1806, and 
went with a mission to Prussia. In llu' 
Peninsula he iielpcd to tram the Poitnrntese 
army, and eonmmiuled a Spanish briyatie at 
'falavera. lie ^^'as armeliei! in 1812 U> the 
Russian army, in Geimanv and i‘ranee vais 
in the camp of tlie allies, and at i iit/en 
comnruulet! (he Prussian rcsi-rve. in\olved 
in G>ucen (.’aroline's a Hairs, he was dismissed 
the army, but reinsiateih In I8U In: became 
gencrtil, in 18 1.2 4'' wsis p,nvernor of (hbral- 
tar, anti in 1818 .U sal as a I ilnaad lor 
Southwark. He wrote sevtu'al works on 
military hjs{<irv. Sec his Privati' (!8fd ) 

and (lie Uie by Randolfili (1864). 

(25) Tiroiniis (1663 17.55), lingjish church¬ 
man, horn at Burton in C’heslhrc, bt'cnmc 
bishop of Sodt^r aiui Man in !(ib7. !lis 
.Pritn'ipfos of ('hris!ii!!ni\\ or ‘‘the Manx 
Catechism ’ (1707), mul !iishitcfi<>ii /or iJw 
Inditfii.s formed I'hv Krunvlrtlpo of Clinsiiofiiiv 
made luisy. Ikdter know'n arc Siioii iu~ 
Structions for (he Lord's Supper and Siirra 
Privaia, 

(26) 'I’liomas WtMMlrow (18.56 1924), Ameri¬ 
can statesman, twonty-cigJith president id’tlie 
United Stales, born at Slaunlon, Virginia, 
studied at Princxrton and Johns Hopkins, 
practised law at Atlanta, Icclurcti at Bryn- 
mawr and Princeton, became presitleiU of 
Princeton in 1902, and governor of New 
Jersey in 1911, and in PM2 and 1916, as 
Democratic candidate, was clccltxl prcsitlenl 
of the United Slates. Wilson's administra¬ 
tion, ending in tragic failure, and physical 
breakdown, is iricniorable for the proltibition 
and women’s suffrage amendments of the 
constitution, trouble with Mexico, America’s 
participation in the Great War, his part in the 
peace conference, his ‘ fourteen points ’ and 
championship of the league of Nations, 
and the Senate’s rejection of the Treaty of 
Versailles. He wrote a History of the 
American People (1902), &c. Sec Life by 
R. S. Baker (1928 39), studies by Link 
(1947), Hugh-Joncs (1947), II. Hoover 
(1958) and Latham (1959). 

WILTON, Marie. See Bancroio' (4). 
WINCHILSEA, Amie FIssdi, Countess of 
(166l~*"1720), English poetess, born at 
Sidmonton, was daughter of Sir William 
Kingsmill, and wife of Hencage L'inch, 
4tli Earl of Winchilsca. Her longest poem, 


The Stdecn, in Cowley’s manner wnr- * . 
in 1701; her Miseellany Poems In 1713 
was a Inend of Pope, Select a 

J, M. Murry (1928), and F Gosse 

a Lihrarv (I 1). « 

vymc'KKlAlANN, Jiihaim Joachim (I 717 . 
1/6S), Iserman archaeologist, was bnrn L 
pcaJal .11 Pnissi-ii] Saxony. Ho stuLdthi 
liisU)!> o! ‘'ri, publishoci a treatise on the 
Hiutalioii ol llK- antique (1754), and was 
libmtuui to a canbnul at Rome (1755). h 
I / ..S lie evammeil the remains of Heroita 
neiini, I'osupcii, and I’acstum, and weat to 
i'lorenec. He wrote a treatise on andent 
archdecliire (17<,2). the epoch-making g2 

chuhtf ilrr htmxt ih's Allcrthnms ( 1764 ) and 
M,>i:iinicnli Antichi lucditi In 1763 

he was iiiaile suiierintctHlcnl of Roman 

anlkinitiixs. lie \^'as murdered at Trieste 
See i de by Justi (newed. 1923) and study bv 
t urtms f 1 n.j n. ^ ^ 


WINDAUS, Adolf, viiHPovrs (1876-1959) 
Gm-nmu vhemisl, educated at Freiburg and 
F;crlm, was puHexsor of Applied Medical 
1 b.emistry at Innhbruck and Gottingen. In 
1928 he V, as awarded the Nobel prize in 
clKmnstry lor his work on sterols, in parti¬ 
cular ft)r In's discawery lliat ultra-violet light 
activates erimslcro! ami gives vitamin D,. 
He was also an aiithorilv on cardiac poisons 

WSNi)SF\hL WiRiam (1750 1810), English 
a.tatcsman, f>orn a! I ondon, studied at Eton, 
^iUsianv aiid tHford, opposed Lord North 
(1778), and in 1 784 was returned for Norwich. 
In 1783 he was principal secretary to Lord 
Miwlhinyton, hn-d-lieutenant of Ireland, 
lie t'olhnvcd Burke in fiis view of the French 
IL'vobition, and in 1794 liccamc secretary-at- 
war umicr Pitt. He went out with Pitt in 
!;•!()!, anti tdiKiiamtly denounced Addington’s 
peace of Amiens (1801). This lost him his 
seal for Norwich, but he was elected for St 
Mawes in C\)riuvall, and on the return of the 
(inmville parly to power (January 1806) 
lieeame War am! Golonlal secretary. He 
helpetl Gol^bett It) start Ids Political Register 
(1802), carrict! a s<'heiiu^ for limited service 
in the army (180(0, and in 1806 was returned 
by New Panmiey, and in 1807 by Higham 
Ferrers. He vs'cnt tuit when the Portland 
administration wtis formed. Windham was 
a member of thii famous Literary Club, and 
stood by .lolmson’s deathbed. His brilliant 
talents were neutralized by an intellectual 
timidity, a morbid self-consciousncss, and a 
f’ondness l<)r paradox. See his speeches 
(1806; with I aTc by Amvot); his Z)/c(ry/7SG 
HHO, ed, Mrs Baring (1866); and the Wind- 
ham Papers (19! 3). 

WINI>LSGIIc;RAiy4, Fdnee Alfred, vind'ish- 
prvts (I787 1862), Austrian field-marshal, 
suppressed the revolution of 1848-49 at 
Prague and Vienna, and defeated the Hun¬ 
garians rciieatciily, but was superseded after 
bis defeat by them at Godolld. 

WINDSOR, Duke and Dwchess of. See 
E!>wahu VIII. 

WINDlliOILSl’, Liidwfe (1812-91), German 
Catholic politician, was born near Osnahruck, 
and became distinguished as advocate ana 
politician in Hanover. After the absorption 
of Hanover by Prussia, he became leader oi 
the lUtramontancs in the German parliament 
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and chief opponent of Bismarck during the 

™R!Gcorg Bcnedikt, (1789-1358), 

German New Testament scholar, born at 

became a proiessor of Tncology 
there at Erlangen in 1823, and at Leipzig 
niain in 1832. The most important of his 
many works is his Grammar of New Testament 
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Greek (1821, trans. Moulton, 1882). 

ivTNFRlED. See Bonifacl;. 

WlNGAm (1) Orcic Charles (1903-44), 
British (rencral, was educated at Charterhouse 
and R M.A., iiming the R.A. in 1922. With 
the ^I'dan Defence I^orce from 1928 to 1933, 
he later saw service in Palestine and Trans- 
iordan In the Burma theatre in 1942, 
realizing that the only answer to penetration 
IS counter-penetration, he obtained sanction 
to organize the Chindits—specially trained 
iungle-fighters. Supplied by air, they thrust 
far behind the enemy lines, gravely disrupting 
his entire supply system. Wingate was killed 
in a plane crash in Burma, m March 1944. 

Halley, With IVini^^atc in Burma (1946), 
Mosley, Gideon Goes to War (1955), and Life 
bv C. Sykes (1959). . _ . . , 

(2) Sir RegtniaM, Bart. (1861 1953), British 
general, entered the R.A. in 1880. Duty in 
India and Aden preceded his posting to the 
Egyptian Army. Service in Evelyn Wood’s 
Nile Expedition and the Dongola campaign 
lead to his appointment as Sirdar. As gover¬ 
nor-general of the Sudan from 1899 to 1916 
he left his mark on a territory that owed ils 
security and increasing prosperity to his 
lifelong devotion to its interests. He retired 
in 1922 after service as High Commissioner 
of EOTt. G.C.B. 1914, G.C.V.O. 1912, 
G.B.E. 1918, K.C.M.G. 1898. Sec his 
memoirs Witmaie of the Sudan (1955). 
WINIFRED, St, legendary 7ih-ccntury Welsh 
saint, a noble Brilish maiden, beheaded by 
Prince Caradog for repelling hts unholy 
proposals. The head rolled down a hill, 
and where it stopped a spring gushed Iorth-- 
famous still as a place of pilgrimage, Holywell 
in Flintshire. The head was replaced by 
St Bcuno. ^ 

’^VINRETLIRIEB, Ariwk! von, vbrkehreet (d. 
1386), Swiss patriot, knight of Unterwalden, 
at the battle of Scmpach (,Iuly 9, 1386), when 
the Swiss failed to break the compact line ol 
Austrian spears, is said to have grasped as 
many pikes as he could reach, buried them 
in his bosom, and borne them by his weight 
to the earth. His comrades rushed into the 
breach, slaughtered the Austrians like sheep, 
and gained a decisive victory. 

WINKLER, Clemens Alcixaiiclor, vink ler 
(1838--1904), German chemist, born and 
educated at Freiberg, where he became 
professor of Chemistry, in 1886 discovered 
the element germanium. Ho also made 
important contributions to the study ot the 
analysis of gases. He died at Dresden, 
WINSLOW, (1) Edward (1595-1655) one of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, born at Droitwich, sailed 
in the Mayflower^ and from 1624 was assis¬ 
tant-governor or governor of the Plymouth 
colony, which he described and defended m 
Good Newes from New England (1624), 
Hypocrisie Unmasked (1646) and New 
England s Salamander (1647). Sent by 


Cromwell against the West Indies, he died at 
sea. His son, Josiah (1629-80), was assistant- 
governor 1657-73, and then governor. In 
1675 he was chosen general-in-chief of the 
United Colonies. His grandson, John (1702- 
1774), carried out the removal of the Acadians 
and Jolm Ancram (1811-73), descendant of 
one of Edward Winslow’s brothers, com¬ 
manded the Kearsarge in her action with the 
Alabama, 

(2) Forbes Benignos (1810-74), London 
physician and specialist in insanity, was a 
pioneer in the humane treatment of the 
insane. Ho was instrumental in gaining 
acceptance for the plea of insanity in criminal 
cases. 

WINSOR, Justin (1831—97), American lib¬ 
rarian and historian, born at Boston, Mass., 
studied at Harvard and Heidelberg; was 
librarian at Boston 1868-77, and then at 
Harvard; and published bibliographical 
works, Memorial History of Boston (1880-81), 
Narrative History of America (1884—90) and 
a Life of Columbus (1S91). 

WINSTANLEY, Henry (d. 1703), English 
architect and engraver, perished with his (the 
first) Eddystone Lighthouse in 1703, when it 
was swept away in a gale. 

WINT, Peter de (1784-1849), English water- 
colourist, was born, of Dutch descent, at 
Stone, Staffordshire. His fame rests on his 
water-colour illustrations of English land¬ 
scape, English architecture, and English 
country-life; among them are The Cricketers, 
The Hay Harvest, Nottingham, Richmond 
HU! and" Cows in Water. Many of his works 
are in the Lincoln Art Gallery. His water¬ 
colours arc well represented in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, which also owns the oils 
A Cornfield and A Woody Landscape. See 
Memoir by Armstrong (1888) and Redgrave’s 
David Cox and Peter de Wint (1891). 
WINTER, Jan Willem de (1750-1812), Dutch 
admiral from 1795, bom on the island of 
Texel, was defeated by Duncan at Camper- 
down in 1797. He was ambassador to 
France 1798-1802. , 

WINTERHALTER, Franz Xaver (1805-73), 
German painter, made a successful portrait 
of Grand Duke Leopold of Baden and was 
appointed his court painter. In 1834 he went 
to Paris, with Queen Marie Amelie as his 
patron. One of his many royal sitters was 
Queen Victoria, and Winterhalter became the 
fashionable artist of the day. Some of his 
works are at Versailles, and he is represented 
in the British royal collection. 

WINTHROP, (1) Jolui (1588-1649), Enghsh 
colonist, father of (2), born at Groton in 
Suffolk, was bred to the law, and m 1629 was 
appointed governor of Massachusetts colony. 
Ho was re-elected governor, with bnet 
intervals, during his life, and had more 
influence probably than any other man in 
forming the political institui^ns of the 
northern states of America TT;® 
of his Journal was published in 1790, and the 
whole in 1825-26 Oater ed. with additmns, 
1853). See Life and Letters, by R. C. Vm- 

son of (1). governor of 


Connecticut, went to •„ 

became a magistrate in Massachusetts, in 
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1635 went to Connecticut, and rounded New 
London 111 i646. In 1657 he was elected 
governor, and, except for one year, held that 
post till his death. He obtained irom Charles 
II a charter uniting the colonies of Connecti¬ 
cut and New Haven, and was named first 
governor under it; and he was the lather ol 
the paper-currency in America. 

(3) joliii, known as Idtz-.lolui (1636 1707), 
son of (2), served under Monk and in the 
Indian wars, was agent in l.ondon lor 
Connecticut (1693 97), and governor ol the 
colony from 1698. Sec Windtrop Papers 
(Mass. Hist. Soc. 1889). 

(4) John (1714 79), physicist, descendant ol 
(1), was born at Boston, and in 1738 became 
professor ol Mathematics and Natuial 
Philosophy at Harvard. In 1740 he observed 
the transit of Mercury, lie published papers 
on earthquakes, comets, &c. 

(5) Robert Charles (1809 94), orator 
descendant of (1), was admitted to the bar m 
1831, and was in the state legislature 1834 40, 
then in congress, and in 1847 99 its speaker. 
In 1850 51 he was senator from Ma.ssachu™ 
sells. He published Adilresses and Speeches 
(1852 86); a Life of the firsl John Winlhrop; 
ancl IFirsIiin^faft^ Btnvdaia^ and h'nnik/ia 
(1876). See Memoir hyson (1897). 

(6) I'heodore (1828 6l), dcsceiulanl of (1), 
bom at New Haven, studied at Yale, was 
admitted to the bar (1855), Inil, volunteering 
in the civil war, fell in battle at Creat Bethel. 
His novels include ('evil Dreenie (1861), John 
Brent (1861) and Edwin Brothertoft (1862). 

WINTON, Will MeClam (1885 ), Ameri¬ 

can geologist from Idorida, in 1930 beeaitic 
professor of CScology at 'I exas, S lo evolved a 
method of deciding the ago of layers of 
sediments by studying the annual growth rings 
of bivalve shells buried in them. 

WINZLT, NIiihisL win'yet 051^ 92), Scottish 
churchman, born at Rcnlrew, and ordainctl 
priest in 1540, about 1552 became school¬ 
master at Linlithgow, and then provost of the 
collegiate church there. At the Reformation 
(1560) ho was deprived of his oHiccs, came to 
Edinburgh, and as a C’atholic wrote his 
Tractatis. Forced to quit Scotland in 1563, 
ho held oOicc in the University of Paris. 
In 1574 he removed lo the luiglisii C'ollcgo of 
Douai, and in 1577 became abbot at Ratisbon. 
See Hewison's edition of his Works (Scottish 
Text Soc. 1891). 

WISDOM, Arthur Jc»hn I’erciicc Dibber 
(1904"- ), English philosopher, professor 
of Philosophy at Cambridge since 1952, was 
profoundly inflLicnccd by Wittgenstein, but 
worked out his own characteristic, if elusive 
methods of dealing with philosophical 
paradoxes, which he showed need not always 
be written olT as mere linguistic confusion, 
but may be invoked to point out unexpected^ 
similarities and dissimilarities in the use of 
sentences. Sec his collected philosophical 
papers, Other Minds (1952) and Philosophy 
and Psycho ana lysis (1953), H e was p re si den t 
of the Aristotelian Society (1950 51). ^ His 
cousin, John Oiilton Wisdom, was professor 
of Philosophy at the London School of 
Economics. 

WISE, Thomas James (1859 4937), English 
bibliophile and literary forger, born at 


(1944); C'arlcu* and Pollard, An Enquiry Jr 
tfir Nat,in-o/ CWlain I9ih Cenjiny Pamphkh 

■3:i ■ ‘Porging Ahm 


wishart 

Gravcsolul, began collecting books in v 
yoiilh ami built up a library of raie\ti?«n“ 
ol- il.e nnglish poets and oSePt* 
incliKling a collection ol pamphlets andW 
especially ol the I‘Hb-conttiry romanticTab 
the lilcrary wing of the pro-RSS 
movement. In 1934 certain pamphlets wwit 
he, had sold lo dealers and'^othws for h 

prices were alleged to be faked and a sens, 
lional literary scandal ensued which Z 
only cheeked by his death. His collertln. 
tlhc Ashley Library) was sold to the Brito 
Miiscmn. Sec his l.ciicrs to J. H. Wrim 

into 
^■■■udkts 

(l<).W); O. 1'-. Voxon: T.J. thZ- 

WISKMAN, (1) Nicholas Patrick (1802-65) 
cartiinal, was horn at Seville, of an Irisli 
family settled in Spain. He was brought un 
at Waterford and Ushaw, entered the English 
(’ollcgc at Romo, received holy orders in 1825 
and became rector of the college. He estab¬ 
lished the Ihddin Review (1836), and in 1840 
was named C\)adjutor Vicar-apostolic and 
president of St Mary's College at Oscott. 
In 1846 he was transferred to the London 
district. His appointment by the pope to be 
Roman C’atholic archbishop of Westminster 
and cartiinal called forth a storm of religions 
excitement, which led to the passing of the 
Fedcsiaslical 'Titles Assumption Act, when 
he published his conciliatory Appeal on the 
OaihaUc llierurvhy. One of his best known 
works was I'afdoJa (1854). See Memoir by 
CL While tl8<)5), I.ivcs by Wilfrid Ward 
(1897) and 1). Ciwynn {1929), J. J. O'Connor, 
'Phe C'rttholic Revival (1942), and 1. F. Rey¬ 
nolds, Three ('ordinals (1958). 

(2) Richard (d. 1679), surgeon to CharlesII, 
was called ‘ the father of English surgery’, 
and wrote Seveti Chirnyyical Treatises. See 
monograph by Sir T. l.ongmorc (1892). 

WISIIAR'r, C;e<>rge (r. 1513-46), Scottish 
reformer and martyr, belonged to a Kin- 
cartlineshirc family, his eldest brother King’s 
Advocate. In 1538 he was schoolmaster in 
Montrose, whore he incurred a charge of 
heresv for leaching the Greek New Testament. 
In 1539 he was in Bristol, and had to abjure 
heresy again. The next few years he spent 
on the C’ontinent, and translated the Swiss 
(h)n less ion of faith ; in 1543 he was at Corpus 
C'ollcge, Cambridge. In 1544 or 1545 he 
accompanied a commission sent to Scotland 
by Henry VIH in connection with the 
marriage of his son Edward and Mary Stuart; 
and he preached the Lutheran doctrine of 
jusUlicalion by faith at Dundee and Montrose, 
in Ayrshire and East Lothian. At Cardinal 
BcatoiPs instance he was arrested on January 
16, 1546, and burned at St Andrews on March 
12. Knox was first inspired by Wishart. It 
is doubtful wbclher he was or was not a 
Scotsman of the name who was concerned 
in a proposal made to Flenry VIII for the 
assassination of Beaton. See David Laing, 
Works of John Knox (vols. i and yi); 
Lorimer’s Precursors of the 
C. Rogers’s Life of Wishart (1876); and 
Maxwell’s Old Dundee (1891). 
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^J;T|;TICE1S^US, Johannes Adolf (1835-1902), 
chemist, born near Qucrfurt in 
Saxony, went to America as a young 
^^n taugS chemistry at Cambridge (U S.), 
New York, Zurich and Wurzburg, and iri 
Voss became professor at Leipzig. He had 
iie important work, particularly on the 
faX aS, and had edited a handbook of 

vmsTER^ ^ OwJ^^'(1860-1938), American 
oHthor born in Philadelphia, took a music 
author, intended to be a 

of 


hut^won fame with his novel 
Soy life in Wyoming The Virginian (1902), 
Up wrote several less succcsslul stones and a 
HfeTTheodorc Roosevelt (1930). 
mmm, George (158^1667), Eng ish poet 
horn at Bentworth, Hampshire, studied at 
Magdalen, Oxford, and at eighteen entered 
TWoin’s liin. For his Abuses Stript and 
mu-n/ (1613) he found himself in the Mar¬ 
ch alsea and here wrote his Shepherds Hunting, 
fsweet pastoral. It is supposed that his 
^ire addressed to the king (1614), together 
with the Earl of Pembroke’s intercession, 
procured his release. In 16j8 appeared The 
Motto a curious piece ol sch-confcssion. 
His finest poem, Fair Virliie, or the Mistress 
of Philarete (1622), though ol’loa uneven, 
shows exquisite fancy. There lollowod his 
Hvmns and Songs of r/re C/ih/t/j (1623), 
Pwlms of David translated (1631), Emblems 
11634) and Hallehijah (1641). Now a fiery 
Writan in 1642 he sold his estate to raise a 
troop of horse for parliament, but was taken 
prisoner. Later Cromwell made him major- 
general in Surrey and Master of the StatuLe 
Office. At the Restoration he lost his position 
and property, and, on suspicion of having 
written the Vox Vidgi, a satire on the par¬ 
liament of 1661, was imprisoned. He was 
released in 1663. His poetry Icll into almost 
complete oblivion, but the praises ot Southey, 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Hallam, and especially 
Charles Lamb revived interest in his work. 
His Juvenilia (1622) were reprinted by the 
Spenser Society (1870 72). See Massmghum, 
Seventeenth Century English Verse (1919). 
WITHERING, William (1741-99), English 
physician, born at Wellington in Shropshire 
and educated at Edinburgh, wrote a British 
Flora and in An Account of the Foxglove 
(1785), introduced digitalis as a drug for 
cardiac disease. He was the first to see the 
connection between dropsy and heart disease. 
WITHERSPOON, John (1722-94), Scottish 
theologian, born at Yester near Haddington, 
was minister at Bcith and Paisley, and in 1768 
became president of the college and pastor 
at Princeton. He was a representative of 
New Jersey to the Continental Congress, 
and was one of the signatories of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. Elis writings include 
Ecclesiastic Characteristics (1753), against the 
Moderates; Serious Enquiry into the Nature 
and Effects of the Stage (1757); and two on 
Justification (1756) and Regeneration (1764). 
WITSIUS, Heraiami (1636-1708), Dutch 
Calvinist theologian, became in 1675 a 
professor at Franeker, in 1680 at Utrecht, 
and in 1698 at Leyden. His great work is 
De Oeconomia Foederum Dei cum hominibiis 
(trans. 1763). Otlier writings translated are 
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Mitiiwmians and Neottomians (1807), The 

WTT^ c Lorrf’j Praver ( 1839 ) 

WITT, De. See De Witt Guizot '■ 

WITTGENSTEIN, Ludwig Josef Johann 
(1889-1951), Austrian philo¬ 
sopher, was born April 26 in Vienna, t& son 
of a wealthy Jewish engineer, and was 
baptized a Roman Catholic. Educated 
privately until fourteen, he studied engineer¬ 
ing at Berlin and Manchester (1908-11) 
where he designed a jet reaction propeller! 
becarne seriously interested in mathematics 
and finally mathematical logic, which he 
^iidied on Frege’s advice, under Russell at 
Cambridge (1912-13). Moore and Russell 
soon regarded Wittgenstein as a friend and 
colleague rather than as a student. Witt“en- 
stein extended Russell’s doctrines into a 
lull-blown scheme for a logically perfect 
language, a perfect instrument for assertion 
and fool-proof against philosophical non¬ 
sense. Inheriting considerable wealth, he 
gave it away to support the poets, Trakl and 
Rilke. He served as an Austrian artillery 
officer during the first World War, was 
captured by the Italians and ended the war 
in a P.O.W. camp near Monte Cassino, 
where he completed the Tractatus Logico- 
philosophicHs (1921, Leipzig) which was 
published as a parallel English-German text 
(1922, London) with a masterly introduction 
by Russell, of which, however, Wittgenstein 
strongly disapproved. According to the 
Tractatus,^ all significant assertion can be 
analysed into compound propositions con¬ 
taining logical constants and are ‘ truth 
functions ’ of ‘ elementary propositions ’ 
which do not. An ‘ elementary proposition ’ 
(one kind of fact) symbolizes a real or ‘ atomic 
fact ’ or possibility {Sachverhalt). But how 
can one kind of fact symbolize another, how 
docs language symbolize the world? Witt¬ 
genstein’s fundamental thesis is that this 
correspondence can only be shewn or 
‘ pictured ’ in language, but not stated, for 
this would require an extra-linguistic and 
extra-worldly medium for expression and 
‘ whereof one cannot speak, thereof one 
must be silent All speculative philosophy, 
ethics and aesthetics as well as the Tractatus 
(in showing this fallacy by the use of lan¬ 
guage) attempt to utter the unspeakable. 
The last, a merely elucidatory aid to seeing 
the world rightly, must also be discarded. 
Philosophy becomes merely a conective 
activity. Wittgenstein, true to his doctrines, 
gave up philosophy, became an elementary 
village schoolmaster in Austria (1920-26), 
served for a time as a monastery gardeners 
assistant, designed on the Y 

Loos a mansion for his sister (1926-2a), 
turned to sculpture and was only reluctantly 
induced to return to philosophy at Cambridge 
by his English friends, having for some time 
wiib tViP! ‘ Vienna Circle of 
fellow of 


corresponded with the 

Sy SlilS!‘cambTidge-(19-30-36). and 
professor (1939-47), iaterruphng his duties 
to become a war-time porter m Guy s 
Hospital and in a laboratory at Newi^tle. 
The Blue and Brown Books (posthumously, 
1958) are notes taken by his pupils (1933 35) 
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and fonn the bcginniiuvs of the PliHosophi-' 
cal Investigations (posithiimoiisfy, laigliHiv- 
Gorman parallel 1^53), an albiin^ of 

arj’umcnts ot)iiipiled in a solitary hut os^ the 
Galway coast in Ireland in Ih-p;. 'riicse 
ropuduitc some of the characteristic Dactatus 
doctrines, particularly the rciluction oT 
ordinary language U) a logically perlcct 
instrument of assertion. By uieaits of 
‘ language games \ he examined the varieties 
of linguistic usage of certain philosophically 
important expressions, as a means of curing 
philosophically perplexity. Ho found that 
the varieties oflmguistic usage's of a word in 
many cases pointed to a *■ faniiiy resemblance ' 
between them rather Ukiu to one sing.le 
er.scntial meaning, iliilosophy VN'as for him 
still a therapeutic activity, even if the methods 
had duinged. lie became a iiafurali/cd 
British subject in 1938, Ilis austere mode of 
living, his distaste for any form of pretence, 
made him an exacting companiem, even fi^r 
his friends. In the first half td' the 20l!i 
century he was the dominating philosophical 
figure of the I'ngJi.sh-’Speaking woiUL He 
died of cancer in Gambridge, April 29, 1951. 
See Jilso Philosophivai Remarks oit titc 
FoNttdaiions of Matlienuifics ( 105 ()), memoir 
by N. Malcolm and U. 11. von Wrig.ht 
(19.58), studies on tlie Tractatns by |{. Stenius 
(1959) and G. If M. AnscomiKr (1959), the 
later philosophy by i). Pole H95K) and 
polemically critical works by G. R. CP 
Mure, Retreat from Trath (1958), and IL 
Clellner, IknrJ.v and 'I'hings (19.59). 

WODRIIOilSIG JVIham Cd’csnille H8H! 

), novelist, Rnglisli by birth, since 1955 
an American citi/en, started wt'erk in a 
London bank l>nl gave (his up in favour of 
free-lancing. 'IV* began with he wrote school 
stories, in one of which the popular Psmilh 
made his first appt'aranee (sec the later 
Psinith in the Cite, Leave it to Psmilh, Ac.). 
In 1918 the novel Piceadiiiy Jim was a great 
success, and Wodehouse was establislual as a 
humorous writer. With the creation of Bertii' 
Wooster and his ‘ genllemaifs gentleman ' 
iceves (77ie Inindtable Jeeves, 1924, Ac.), his 
position was assured as the greatest humorous 
novelist of his timm A prolihc writer, he 
produced a succession of sparkling novels, 
short stories, sketches and librettos (with 
Guy Bolton he collaborated in many musical 
comedies). In 1939 he was living; in i-rance, 
where he was overtaken by the Germans. 
During the war years he incurred criticism 
for his Nazi-controlled broadcasts. Subse¬ 
quently he has lived in the U.S.A., of which 
he is now a citizen. Sec the autobiographical 
Performing Flea (1953) and Over Svvetitv 
(1957), 'flic Weeketid Wodehonse {P)S\) is a 
represen tativc a ritho 1 ogy. 

WODROW, Robert (1679 17.54), Scottish 
church historian,^ born at Glasgowg studied 
theology under his father, who was professor 
of Divinity there; in 1703 he became 
minister of Eastwood. His lUstorv of the 
Sufferings of the Chitreh of Scotland' 1660 88 
(1721-22), was dedicated to George 1. Pos¬ 
thumous works include Lives of the Scottish 
Meformers (1834-45), Analecta', or a History 
of Remarkable Providences (1842-43), Ac. 

WOFFINGTON, Margaret (‘Pcg>) (1720- 


WOLF 

I /(){)), Irish actress, was a Dublin n,.; n 
diumhlcr. Prom ’seventclm to Even 
pkiycd on tlio Oublin slago, and 
npiK-aivd nt C’ovcnl Cinalcn as SylviA'!?’ 
Reerintinp O heer. I Icr hcMnUr 
carried all hearts by storm David 
was one of her adn^ircrs!"^On 
she broke down, and left the stage nevena 
i^tmii. lei last days were given to charitv 
am g.ood works. Sec Lives by 
and Molloy (1884), and tho nnL^ p ’ 
W offington by Charles Rcadc (1853). 
WCHiLFIL P'riecliidi, vaPir (1800-8)\ 
Cmniian chenust, born near FraS’ 
ediicaleil al_ I leiriciberg, became professor at 
Goaingcn m ISK,. He isolated alLinium 

(IS27) and beryllium (1828), and discovered 

calcmm carbide, Iroin which he obtainpit 
acetylene. 1 lis synthesis of urea from amtnon- 

uim cyanato m 1828 revolutionized SS 

chemistry. 

won I ejKlVlilTlL Sec Wolgemut 

Peter Fiodar (1738- 
o!9), Pnglisb satirist, born at Dodbrooke 
Devon, studied medicine tor seven veari’ 
look his M.D. at Aberdeen (1767) ^and 
g.omg. to Jamaica became physician-generai 
ol the island. He returned to England to 
take ordcis, hut soon started medical practice 
at 'frnro. Here he discovered the talents of 
young, Opie, ami witli him in 1780 removedto 
London, to devote himself to writing auda¬ 
cious stpiibs and satires in verso. His sixty 
or seventy poetical pamphlets (1778-1818) 
include I he LonsiacL I'he Apple-Juniplings 
and^ a king, iVhithread's Brewery visited bv 
their Majesties, Pozzy and Piozzi, and 
Lyru’ad Odes on die Royal Academy Exhibi¬ 
tions. Willy and lliicnt, but coarse and 
cplicmeral, tlu‘y havt‘ long since outlived their 
gj'cal vogue. Sec BiackwooiPs Magazine for 
July 1898, and IL Walker, English Satire and 
Satirists (1925). 

WOlJL (I) hVk'drich August (1759-1824), 
German classical scholar, born atHagewrode, 
went to Gottingen in 1777. In 1779, while 
teacher at Ilfcld, he established his fame by 
an editiem of Plato’s Symposium, and in 1783 
he became professor at Halle. He edited 
Denu^sthenes’ O ratio ad versus Leptinem 

(1789), and in his Prolegomena ad Bomerum 
(1795) he imfoidcd his bold theory that the 
Odvssey and Iliad arc composed of ballads by 
dilfei-cnt minstrels, strung together by later 
editors • -a view defended in his spirited Me/e 
an //<n7/e (1797). In 1801 Wolf cast doubts 
upon the genuineness of some orations of 
Cicero. After 1806 he became a member of 


tlie Academy of Sciences at Berlin, helped to 
re-organize tho university, and became a 
professor, Tlic Darstellung dcr Alterthums- 
wissenschaft (i 807) is his most finished work. 
Sec Mark* Pallison’s Essays (i_1889); and 
Stmdys’s Classical Scholarship (iii 1908). 

(2) Hugo (1860-1903), Austrian composer, 
chieny of songs, born at Windischgraz in 
Styria, was destined for tho family leather 
business, but early turned to music. For a 
time he studied without satisfaction at the 


Vienna Conservatoire, then earned a meagre 
living by teaching and conducting. From 
I884‘ to 1888 ho was music critic of the 
Wiener Salonblatt, violently attacking Brahms 
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^ Avtolliiis V/a<j,iicr. A!I this lime he was 
^nmnosiiik But liis best work came from 1888 
.S?ds it includes the Mdrikc sot of 53 
(1888), sedinL^s of poems by Goethe 
(he Itiihciusclics Lciik’rbucli of 
wse and Gcibcl (1889 90), and three son- 
nits of Michelangelo (1897) He also wrote 
onera Corregidor (1895) and a lew other 
u/nrW He was at his best m his treatment of 
7hnrt 'lyrical poems, to many of wliieh he 
lave new signilicaiice by means of the 
Jensitivc commentary of his settings For 
the most part he lived m poverty. In 1897 he 
became insane. After a brief period of 
recovery he was conlincd from 1898 onwards 
in the asylum at Sleinhof near Vienna, 
where he died. Sec books by Dccsey (1919), 

N wman (1907) and F. Walker (195!) 

(3) or Wolff, Johann CJimstiujii von (1679™ 
1754) German philosoplicr, born at 15reslaii, 
studied at Jena, lectured at Leipzig, and 
became professor at Hallo. His system ol 
philosophy quickly spread; but attacked by 
Stic colleagues and emdered in 1723 to 
miit Prussia, he got a chair at Marburg. 
Frederick the Great recalled him (1740) to be 
nrofessor of the Law of Nations, and he 
became in 17-13 chancellor of the university, 
and was made Baron of the Umpire by the 
Elector of Bavaria. Wolf systematized and 
popularized the philosophy of Leibniz. His 
Theologia hlatunilis .gave a great impulse to 
rationalism. See his autobiography, cd. 
VVultke (1841), and Gorman works by 
Fraueiidienst (1927) and Jocsten (1931). 

(4) MiixiiiHliiin h'ntnz Joseph Goraielnis 
(1863-1932), German astronomer, educated 
at Heidelberg, where he was born, and 
Stockholm, became prolessor of Astronomy 
at Heidelberg and dii'cctor of the Ivbnigstuhl 
astrophysical observatory there (1896). He 
discovered the photographic method ol 
discovering asteroids, aiul with Barnard was 
the first to appreciate ‘ dark ’ nebulae in the 

WLFE, (1) Cliiirles (1791 '1823), Irish poet, 
born at Dublin, went to Winchester, and in 
1814 took his B.A. at Dublin. He is remem¬ 
bered for his poem The Burial of Sir John 
Moore, which appeared anonymously in 1817 
and at once caught the admiration of the 
public. Wolfe in 1817 became curate ol 
Ballyclog in Tyrone, and then rector of 
Donoughmore. His Reuun'ns were published 
in 1825 by Russell, and the poems by Litton 
Falkincr in 1903 (each with a memoir). 

(2) Humbert (1885" 1940), English poet and 
critic, born in Milan, was educated at Brad¬ 
ford and at Wadham College, Oarord. In 
1908 he entered the Civil Service, becoming 
in 1938 deputy secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour. He was created C.B.E. in 1918 and 
C.B. in 1925. He published London Sonnets 
(1919), Lampoons (1925),^ Requiem (1927), 
and several other collections of verse, all 
marked by deep feeling and meticulous 
craftsmanship. His critical writings include 
Notes on English Verse Satire (1929) and 
studies of Tennyson, Herrick, Shelley and 
George Moore. See his autobiographical 
Now A Stranger (1933) and The Vpward 
Anguish (1938). 

(3) James (1727-59), British soldier, was 
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born at Westerham vicarage, Kent, the eldest 

AVolfe (1685-1759). 
In 1742 he reeeiv'f'rl _ 


received an ensign’s commission, 
in 1/4,1 iought at Dettiiigcn. in 1745-46 ser\”ed 
against the Scottish Jacobites at Falkirk and 
Culioden, and in 1747 was wounded at 
Law/cldt. In 1749-57 he was engased in 
garrison duty in Scotland and EnglanTl. In 
the mismanaged expedition against Roche- 
(1757) he was quartermaster-general; in 
1758, with the rank of colonel, he received 
from Pitt the command of a brigade in the 
^pedition against Cape Breton under 
General Amherst; and to him was mainly 
due the_ capture of Louisburg. Pitt was now 
organizing his grand scheme for expelling the 
French from Canada, and the expedition for 
the capture of Quebec he confided to Wolfe’s 
command. As major-general, and com¬ 
manding 9000 men, Wolfe sailed from 
England in February 1759, and on June 26 
landed below Quebec. The attack on 
Montcalm’s strong position proved one of 
stupendous difficulty, and Wolfe was com¬ 
pletely foiled. But at last, scaling the cliffs 
at a point insufficiently guarded, at dawn on 
September 13 he found himself on the Plains 
of Abraham. After a short struggle the 
French were routed; Montcalm (q.v.) was 
killed; Quebec capitulated; and its fall 
decided the fate of Canada. Wolfe died in 
the hour of victory. His body was buried in 
Greenwich church. See Lives by Wright 
(1864), Bradley (1895), Willson (1909), 
Waugh (1929), and books bv Parkman 
(1884) and Findlay (1928). 

(4) Thomas Clayton (1900-38), American 
novelist, born at Asheville, N.C., studied in 
the ‘ 47 workshop ’ at Harvard. His Look 
Homeward, Angel (1929) and Of Time and the 
River (1935), first of a projected series of six 
related novels, enjoyed a great success. The 
Web and the Rock (1939) and You Can't Go 
Home Again (1941) were brought out after 
his early death from pneumonia. See study 
by P, H. Johnson (1947). 

WOLFENDEN, Sir John Frederick (1906- L 
British governmental adviser on social 
questions, born at Halifax, was fellow and 
tutor in Philosophy at Magdalen College, 
Oxford (1929-34). Headmaster of Upping¬ 
ham School (1934-44) and Shrewsbury^ 
(1944-50), and vice-chancellor of Reading 
University from 1950. He is best knowm as 
the chairman of the Royal Commission on 
homosexuality and prostitution, the report 
of which (1957) is known by his name. He 
was also chairman of another royal com¬ 
mission (1960) on sport. 

WOLF-FERRARI, Ermaimo, volf-fer-ahr ee 
(1876-1948), Halo-German composer, bom 
in Venice. Sent to Rome to study painting, 
he turned to music and became a pupil of 
Rhcinberger, in Munich. In 1899 he returned 
to Venice, where his first opera \vas unsuc¬ 
cessfully produced in the following year. 
His later operas became equally suc^ssful 
in both Italy and Germany. From 1502 to 
1912 he was Director of the Liceo Benedetto 
Marcello, in Venice. Wolf-Ferrari composed 
choral and chamber works, and music for 
organ and piano as well as t^ o^ras, 
notably Susanna's Secret (1909), The Jewels 
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of the Madonna (1911) and School for Fathers 
(1906). 

WOLFF, (1) G. W. See Harland. 

(2) Sir Henry Drummond (1830- 
1908), son of (3), English diplomat, was 
educated at Rugby, and after holding several 
Foreign Olhcc appointments, entered parlia¬ 
ment in 1874, becoming one of the ‘ I'ourth 
Party’. In 1892 he was made ambassador 
to Spain. 

^(3) Joseph (1795-1862), father of (2), a 
German Jew who turned Roman Catholic 
in 1812, but came to England and entered 
the Anglican Church in 1819, becoming a 
missionary to the Jews in the East. His 
adventurous journey to Bokhara (1843), to 
inquire into the fate of Conolly and Stoddart, 
is described in Mission to Bokhara (1845) and 
Travels and Advetitures (1860). He died 
vicar of lie-Brewers, Somerset. 

(4) Kaspar Frlodrieh (1733 94), German 
anatomist and physiologist, founder of 
embryology, was born at Berlin, was a 
surgeon in the Seven Years’ War, and died a 
member of the Academy at St Petersburg. 
WOLFIT, Sir Donald' (1902 ), English 

actor-manager, born in Nevvark-on-Tient. 
He began his stage career in 1920, and made 
his first London appearance in 1924 in The 
Wandering Jew. With his own company, 
formed in 1937, he played Shakespeare in the 
provinces, and during the second World War 
he instituted the iirst London season of 
‘ lunchtime Shakespeare ’ during the Battle 
of Britain. Known especially for his por¬ 
trayal of Shakespearean heroes and of 
Jonson’s Volponc, he was created C.B.li. in 
1950 and knighted in 1957. His auto- 
biograpliy, First Interval, appeared in 1954. 
WOLFRAM VON ESClIFNBAdI (11. begin¬ 
ning of 13th cent.), German poet, born near 
Anspach in Bavaria, lived some time in the 
Wartburg near Eisenach, at the court of the 
Count of Thuringia, where he met Wallher 
von dcr Vogelwcidc. Besides Parzivai he left 
seven Love Sonets, a short epic, Willehainu 
and two fragments called Titnrel. The 
Parzivai is an epic, having for its main theme 
the history of the Grail, and is one of the 
most notable poems of the Middle Ages. 
From it Wagner derived die libretto of 
his Parsifal. See study by M. F. Richey 

WOL^'eMUT, Michael, vdPge-moot (1435- 
1519), German painter and engraver, born at 
Nuremberg, the son of Valcniin Wolgemut, 
also an engraver, was the master of Albrecht 
TDurcr (q.v.), who did a portrait of him. His 
altar-pieces at Munich, Zwickau, Nuremberg 
and elsewhere show some Flemish influence. 
Sec study by Stadler (1913). 

WOLLASTON, wool'-, (1) William (1659- 
1724), English philosophical writer, author of 
the Religion of Nature, born at Coton near 
Stafford, studied at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 
took orders in 1681, and in 1682 became 
assistant-master at Birmingham, but in 1688 
inherited an ample estate. His one notable 
work was printed in 1722 for private circula¬ 
tion, but soon reached an issue of over 10,000 
copies. It is a development of Samuel 
Clarke’s system, its conclusions optimistic. 
See Life prefixed to 6th ed. (1738). 


WOLSELEY 
(2) William Hyde (1766-18281 
chemist and natural philosonlier 
at East Dcreham, Norfolk, 
the llcv. Francis Wollaston (l^f jl,”/ 
who was the grandson of til 
C'hiseihurst, and an astrononier 
o Cams College, Cambridge toLNfuT'i!* 
m 1793, and gained a rellowshfp^ 
piacticc as a physician at Burv St a 
17X9, he soon removed to London''’'^h"l 
being beaten in a competition for the noo „ 
physician o St George’s Hospital n iS x 
vowed to devote himself to scientific rSrt 
ills researches were extremely fruitfuffli,' 
in chemistry and in optics. He d 
new compounds connected with the 2/ 
lion o ixoutv tint m-inttrv,-proauc¬ 


tion of gouty and urinary concretions* ^ 

111 the ore ol platinum distinguished twAms 
metals, paliadiuin (1804) and rhodium*?80h 
By Ills method ol rendorinc nlalin,,., y. ’ 


hC- made £30,000;'‘a^^dl^^.LP'oter^/aS 

discoveries were also highly lucrative m 
coniribiitious to optics wore the reiiectht 

c l he d.iiK lines m the solar spectrum and 
ol the myisib c rays beyond thd violet Z 
many yahiab c observations on refraction 
He did much to establish the theory of 
dclim 0 in-oporlions, and demonstrated th 
Identity ol galvtinism and clcctricitv S 
was e eclod F' R.S (179.-!), its second secretar? 
(1X06), ami F.R.A.S. (1828). See his thifr 
I'inn I’Mosophical Tram, fw 

wol'hTi 8vMiify. See Godwin. 

S! British soldier, was born of an 

okl Slat ordshirc line at Golden Bridge 
House, C.ounty Dublin, June 4, and entered 
the army in 1852. He served in the Burmese 
war ol 1852-53, and was dangerously woun¬ 
ded; in the Crimea he lost the use of one 
eye, and received the cross of the Legion of 
I lonoLir. He was in India during the Mutiny 
and in the Chinese war of 1860. Next year he 
went to Canada, and in 1870 put down the 
Red River rebellion under Riel without 
losing a man. On the outbreak of the Ashanti 
war Wolsclcy, now K.C.M.G., was appointed 
to the command, and on his return received 
the thanks of parliament and a grant of 
£25,000. In 1875, now a major-general, he 
was dispatched to Natal; in 1876 was 
nominated a member of the Indian Council. 
In 1878 he was made high commissioner in 
Cyprus, and in 1879 held supreme civil and 
military command in Natal and the Trans¬ 
vaal. ^ He was comniandcr-in-chief of the 
expedition to Egypt in 1882, received the 
thanks of parliament, was gazetted Baron 
Wolsclcy of Cairo and of Wolsclcy in Stafford 
and received a large money grant. He was 
made general in the same year, viscount 
after the Sudan campaigns of 1884-85, and 
field-marshal in 1894, In 1890-95 he was 
commander-in-chief in Ireland, and in 1895- 
1900 commander-in-chief of the entire army. 
Besides his Story of a SoldieFsLife (1903-04), 
wrote Narrative of the War with China in 1860 
(1862), the SoldieFs Pocket Book, Field 
Manmmes (1872), a novel (Marley Castle, 
1877), a Life of Marlborough (2 vols. 1894), 
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The Decline and Fall of Napoleon (1895), and 
several essays. See his Story of a Soldier's 
Life (1903) and the Life by Maurice and 
Arthur (1934). 

WOLSEY, Thomas (c. 1475-1530), English 
cardinal, was born at Ipswich, the son of a 
prosperous butcher and grazier. He took 
early and fruitful advantage of the educational 
facilities offered by Magdalen College, 
Oxford, succeeding to a fellowship and 
obtaining a post as master in the seminary 
attached to the foundation. After nineteen 
years at Oxford, the powerful Dorset interest 
secured him the living at Lymington in 
Somerset. Influence also brought him the 
post of secretary and domestic chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. With the prim¬ 
ate’s death in 1503 Wolsey was endowed 
with the chaplaincy of Calais, where the 
ability with which he discharged his duties 
brought him to the notice of Henry VII. 
Appointed a chaplain to the King, Wolsey 
was careful to cultivate the favour of Bishop 
Fox, the lord privy seal, and that of the 
treasurer of the royal household, Sir 
Thomas Lovel. Entrusted with the trans¬ 
action of much of the Sovereign’s private 
business, the skill in negotiation he exhibited 
in his embassies to Scotland and the Low 
Countries brought him the lucrative deanery 
of Lincoln. With the accession of Henry 
VIII, Wolsey sedulously strove to render 
himself indispensable. From almoner to 
royal councillor, from the registrarship of the 
Order of the Garter to a Windsor canonry, 
the progress to the deanery of York was 
steady and encouraging for a pluralist whose 
growing need for money was only matched 
by his increasing arrogance. In 1513 Wolsey 
accompanied the King to the seat of war in 
France; and with the English monarch 
ready to come to terms with Francis I, 
Wolsey’s conduct of negotiations was 
characterized by such indulgent consideration 
for his master’s opponents as to bring the 
ambitious cleric a cardinal’s hat, and the 
promise of Gallic support for further claims 
to preferment. In the interim, the riches 
Wolsey dissipated on the upkeep of his very 
considerable estate were augmented by 
Henry’s award of the administration of the 
see of Bath and Wells and the temporalities 
of the wealthy abbey of St Alban’s. Wolsey 
even hazarded a breach of the Statute of 
Praemunire by accepting the appointment 
of papal legate from Leo X- Deep in the 
King’s confidence, the Cardinal had attained 
a position more powerful than that enjoyed 
by any minister of the Crown since Becket. 
As the controller of England’s foreign policy 
he lent support to France and Germany 
alternately, as the varying necessities of his 
personal interests might dictate; although 
his reformation and aggrandizement of the 
Church at least won his Sovereign’s tacit 
approval, as did the establishment of Cardinal 
(Christ Church) College at Oxford and a 
school at Ipswich. Wolsey’s downfall 
originated in his prevarication and evasive¬ 
ness over the question of Henry’s divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon. This not only 
provoked the King’s angry impatience but 
aroused the bitter enmity of the Boleyn 

44 


faction and of many other enemies, outraged 
by the Cardinal’s haughtiness, his parvenu 
display, and his punishing fiscal exactions. 
In effect, Wolsey’s outmoded assertion of the 
ecclesiastical right to dominate secular policy 
had proved entirely unacceptable to the 
upstart but powerful aristocracy of the 
counting-house bred by the new spirit of 
mercantilism. Prosecuted under the Statute 
of Praemunire, the Cardinal was forced to 
surrender the Great Seal and retire to Win¬ 
chester. Impeachment by the House of 
Lords was followed by the forfeiture of ail 
his property to the Crown. Arrested again 
on a charge of high treason, he died—on 
November 29, 1530—while journeying from 
his York diocese to London. See works by 
Brewer (1884), Froude (1891), Innes (1905), 
Pollard (1929), Belloc (1930), C. Ferguson, 
Naked to Mine Enemies (1958), and the 
earliest Life of Wolsey, by George Cavendish, 
his gentleman usher, ed. R. S. Sylvester 
(1959). 

WOLVERHAMPTON, Henry Hartley Fowler, 
1st Viscount (1830-1911), English Liberal 
politician, born at Sunderland, mayor of 
Wolverhampton 1863, its M.P. 1880, was 
under-secretary in the Home Office (1884), 
financial secretary to the Treasury (1886), 
president of the Local Government Board 
(1892), secretary for India (1894), and 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (1895), 
and lord president of the Council (1908-10). 
He was created Viscount in 1908. 

WOMBWELL, George (1788-1850), a London 
bootmaker, became a noted menagerie 
proprietor. 

WOOD, (1) Sir Andrew (c. 1455-1539), 
Scottish naval commander, belonged to 
Largo and was associated with James IV in 
his efforts to build up a Scottish navy. He 
was specially successful against English 
vessels raiding in the Firth of Forth. 

(2) or A Wood, Anthony (1632-95), English 
antiquary, born at Oxford, studied at Merton 
College 1647-52, and being of independent 
means, devoted himself to heraldry and 
antiquarian studies. His History of Oxford 
the delegates of the university press had 
translated into Latin as Historia et Anti- 
quitates Universitatis Oxoniensis (1674). 
Wood was ill-satisfied with the translation, 
and made a new copy of his English MS., 
which was not published until 1786-96. His 
great Athenae Oxonienses was a history of all 
the writers and bishops who had their 
education in Oxford from 1500 to 1690, 
together with the Fasti or Annals for the said 
time (1691-92). Other works were The 
Ancient and Present State of the City of 
Oxford (1773) and the ill-natured Modius 
Salium^ a Collection of Pieces of Humour 
(1751). A third volume of the Athenae is 
included in the second edition (1721). The 
Autobiography (1848) is included in The Life 
and Times of Wood (Oxford Hist. Soc., 5 vols., 
1891-1900) ed. by Andrew Clark, and 
abridged by L. Powys (1932). 

(3) Sir Charles. See Halifax (2). 

(4) Christopher (1901-30), English artist, 
bom at Knowsley. Between 1920 and 1924 
he wandered over most of Europe, and 
painted in various styles, but it was in his 
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tuiidscapcs of Cornwall and Brittany that knighted in 1911, See My Life of u > 
he found himself as an artist. They arc (1938), and book by J. Wood (I 954 V 
simple and apparently child-like in eoacep- (iO) John (e. 1705-54), English archiW 
lion, but they show a One scnshivily to ol Bathwas responsible for many of tC 
colour, light, and atmosphere. Sec mono- best-known streets and buildings of 
graph by Eric Newton (19.59). the North and South Parades oWny 

(5) Kclwartl Frederick limiley. See Square, the Circus, as well as Prior Park 

EfALiFAX (3). Other houses. His son John (d nlfS 

( 6 ) Haydn (1882 1959), English composer designed the Crescent, the Assembly RoAm? 

and violinist, was born in Slaithwaite, Ac. > 

Yorkshire. He studied at the Royal College (11) Sir Kingsley (1881-1943) Enelkh 
of Music and was sclectctl to play at the statcsnian, born in London, was trained as 
opening of the College’s (’oncert Hall. He a solicitor, entered Parliament in 1918 as 
worked for a time in music halls with his Conservative member for Woolwich West 
wife, Dorothy Court, for whom he wrote i was knighted in 1919, and after holdine 

large number of ballads, hut withdrew Irom several junior ministerial offices became 

these activities as his serious compositions postmaster-general (1931-35), minister of 

attracted attention after his hanlasy String health (1935-38), secretary of state for air 

Quartet won the second pn/,c in the llrsl ”(1938 40), and chancellor of the Exchequer 
Cobbett C’hamber Music Competition. (1940-43), in which capacity he devised the 
Wood has composed very proliOcally for Qay-as-you-carn income-tax system, 
orchestra, brass band, chamber music groups ( 12 ) Robert Williams (1868-1955), Ameri- 
and voices. Of his ballads, the best known can physicist, bom at Concord, Mass, 

was ‘ Roses of Picardy’. educated at Harvard, Chicago and Berlin 

( 7 ) Mrs Henry m'c K!l«® Price (1814 87), was professor of ExpcrimenUil Physics at the 

English novelist, born at Worcester, married Johns Hopkins University (1901-38). He 

early Mr Henry Wood, a ship agent living in carried out researches on optics, atomic and 

France, and after his death settled in London, molecular radiation, sound waves, &c.; 

and wrote for magavincs. LVw//..rw/c (18M) wrote l^hyskal Opdes (1905), some fiction, 

had an almost unexampled success: and and illustrated nonsense verse How to Tell 
having found her public, she poured forth tkMyir(d\()vm the tlpwcrs (\%1). 
upvvards of thirty more novels. She never (13) William (1671 1744), a London iron- 

rose above the commonplace, hut showed founder, to whom was granted a share of the 

some power in the analysis of character in prolils from coining ‘ Wood’s Halfpence’for 
her anonymous ./o/i/mv/,uJ/(nr stories (1874 ■ Ireland. Swift’s Drapier’s Letters (1724) 
1880). In 1867 she‘acquired the monthly denounced the job with such effect that the 
Arptosw and her novels went on appearing in patent was cancelled and Wood was com- 
it long after her death. See Memorials of her pensated with a pension. 

by her son (1895). WOODFALL, lltwy Simi|?son (1739-1805), 

( 8 ) Sir Henry Evelyn (1838 1919), Brilish linglish printer and journalist, published the 
soldier, born at Cressing vicarage, Braintree,, Letters of Junius. Associated with him were 
entered the navy in 1852, and served in the his brother, William (1746-1803), and his son 
Crimea in the Naval Brigade, As cavalry and successor, George (1767-1844). 
olliccr and brigade-major he fought in the WOODS, Margaret Louisa (1856-1945), 
Indian Mutiny, receiving the Victoria Cross English writer, daughter of Dr Bradley, dean 
and the thanks of the Indian government, of Westminster, was born at Rugby, and in 
As lieutenant-colonel he was with Wolsclcy 1879 wma married to the Rev. Idenry George 
during the Ashanti war. Ho was called to Woods, from 1887 till his resignation in 1897 
the bar in 1874, but commanded a column president of Trinity College, Oxford. She 
through the Zulu war. Created K.C.B. in published novels—A Village Tragedy (1887), 
1879, he had a share in the Transvaal war Hsther Vanhomrigh (1891), Vagabonds {W4), 
(1880" 81). As G.C.M.G. he received the The/nvader {V)0i, tqv .1922)^ A Poefs Youth 
thanks of parliament for his services in (1924); verse—Lj'/v'o a/id Ballads (1889), 
Egypt in 1882, and in the same year became Wild Justice (dramatic, 1896), Collected 
commander-in-chief of the Egyptian army* Anmy (1913), &c. 

From 1886 onwards he held home appoint- WOODVILLIQ (1) Elkabeth (c. 1437-92), 
ments. In 1897 he was made adjutant-general eldest of the thirteen children of Sir Richard 
of the army, in 1903 field-marshal. He Woodvillc (afterwards Lord and Earl 
received innumerable distinctions, and wrote Rivers) and the Dowager-Duchess of Bed- 
The Crimea in 1854-94, on Cavalry, From ford, married first Sir John Grey, who fell at 
Midshipman to FiehTmarshal (1906), and St Albans (1461), and next, in 1464, Edward 
Winnowed Memories (1917). IV. She died in the abbey of Bermondsey. 

(9) Sir Henry Joseph (1869'4944), English Her eldest daughter, Elmbeth (1465-1503), in 
conductor, born in London, with Robert 1486 married Henry VIE 

Newman founded the Promenade Concerts (2) Richard. See Rivers. 
which he conducted annually from 1895 until WOODWARD, Sir Arthur Smith (1864-1944), 
his death. As ‘ Paul Klcnovsky ’ he arranged British geologist, born at Macclesfield, was 
BaclVs Organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor keeper of geology at the British 
as an orchestral work, lie composed 1901-24, wnen he was knighted. .Be dia 
operettas and an oratorio, Saint Dorothea notable work on fossil fishes, but is cmeny 
(1889), but his international reputation was remembered for his part in the controversy 
gained as conductor of the Queen’s Flail over the Piltdown Man. He was the one to 
symphony and promenade concerts. He was whom Charles Dawson (q.v.) gave the skuu 
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for identification, and his firm conviction 
that the remains were human was a main 
reason for the success of the hoax. See 
his Outlines of Vertebrate Palaeontology 
(1898). 

WOOLF, (1) Leonard Sidney (1880- ), 

English publicist, born in London, educated 
at St Paul’s and_ Cambridge, was in the 
Ceylon Civil Service 1904-11, and his early 
writings, The Village and the Jungle (1913), 
&c., have Ceylon as a background. In 1912 
he married Virginia Stephen (see below). In 
1916 he joined the Fabian Society and in 1917 
along with his wife he founded the Hogarth 
Press. His works include Co-operation and 
the Future of Industry (1918), Socialism and 
Co-operation (1921), After the Deluge (1931) 
and Principia Politica (1953). See the 
autobiography of his youth, Sowing (1960). 

(2) Virginia (1882-1941), English novelist, 
born in London, daughter of Sir Leslie 
Stephen, married (1) in 1912, and from 1915 
published novels (The Voyage Out, Mrs 
Dalloway, To the Lighthouse, Orlando, The 
Waves, &c.) and essays {A Room of One's 
Own, The Common Reader, &c.). Her style 
is evasive and impressionistic, a development 
of the stream-of-consciousness technique, 
which allied to her psychological penetration 
gives her prose a quality more usually found 
in poetry. Under the strain of the second 
World War she ended her life by drowning. 
A Writer's Diary (1953) contains extracts 
from her journal. See studies by W. Holtby 
(1932), E. M. Forster (1942), D. Daiches 
(1945), R. L. Chambers (1948) and Biblio¬ 
graphy (1957) by B. J. Kirkpatrick. 
WOOLLETT, William (1735-85), English line 
engraver, born at Maidstone, was one of the 
greatest of his kind. His first important 
plate, from Richard Wilson’s Niobe, was 
published by Boydell in 1761. In 1775 he 
was appointed engraver to George III. See 
L. Fagan’s Catalogue Raisonni of his one 
hundred and twenty-three engraved works 
(1885). 

WOOLLEY, Sir (Charles) Leonard (1880- 
1960), English archaeologist, born in London, 
was educated at St John’s School, Leather- 
head, and New College, Oxford. He was 
assistant keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, from 1905 to 1907. He carried out 
excavations at Carchemish (1912-14) and in 
Sinai, and directed the important excavations 
(1922-34) at Ur in Mesopotamia, which 
included the royal cemetery discoveries. He 
was knighted in 1935, and from 1943 to 1946 
was archaeological adviser to the War Ofl5,ce. 
His publications include The Sumerians 
(1928), Digging up the Past (1930), Ur 
Excavations: The Royal Cemetery (1934), 
works on Carchemish, and Alalakh (1955). 
WOOLMAN, Jolin (1720-72), American 
Quaker preacher, was born at Northampton, 
N.J., a farmer’s son, and was for some time a 
tailor. He spoke and wrote against slavery, 
and published several religious works. His 
Journal (1774, often reprinted) was a favourite 
book with Lamb. He died at York on a visit 
to England. See Life by Shore (1913), and 
study by J. Whitney (1943). 

WOOLNER, Thomas (1826-92), English poet- 
sculptor, was born at Hadleigh, and studied 


at the Royal Academy from 1842. In 1843 
his first major work, Eleanor sucking the 
Poison from Prmce Edward's Wound, attracted 
much attention. As a conspicuous member 
of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (see 
Rossetti) he contributed poems to The Germ, 
which with others were published in a volume 
as My Beautiful Lady (1863). In 1852-54 
he was in Australia. He executed statues or 
portrait-busts of most of his famous con¬ 
temporaries (his bust of Tennyson is in 
Westminster Abbey). Made A.R.A. in 1871 
and R.A. in 1874, he was professor of 
Sculpture to the Academy 1877-79. See 
Life by his daughter, Amy Woolner (1917). 

WOOLSEY, (1) Sarah Chauncey. See 
CooLiDGE, Susan. 

(2) Theodore Dwight (1801-89), American 
scholar, bom at New York, was professor of 
Greek at Yale 1831-46, and then its president 
till 1871. He was president of the American 
New Testament revisers. Besides editions 
of Greek plays, &c., he wrote an Introduction 
to International Law (1860), Divorce Legis¬ 
lation (1869) and Political Sciettce (1877). 

WOOLSTON, Thomas (1669-1731), English 
Deist, bom at Northampton, became a 
fellow of Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, and 
took orders. In 1705 he published the Old 
Apology for the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
affirming that Moses and all the Bible miracles 
were allegorical only. Further writings 
developed the theme that the gospel miracles 
could not prove Christ to be the Messiah; 
and in 1721 his college deprived him of his 
fellowship. In his famous six Discourses on 
the Miracles of Christ (1727—29, with two 
Defences) he maintained that the gospel 
narratives, taken literally, were a tissue of 
absurdities. Sixty answers were made to the 
Discourses ; and an indictment for blasphemy 
was brought against him. Fined and sent to 
prison, he died there. His works were 
collected in 1733 with a Life. 

WOOLTON, Frederick James Marquis, 1st 
Baron (1883- ), Conservative politician 

and businessman, was bora in Liverpool. 
He attended Manchester Grammar School 
and Manchester University, and then taught 
mathematics at Burnley Grammar School. 
During a spell as Warden of Liverpool 
University Settlement, in the dock area, he 
ran the David Lewis Club and this brought 
him to the attention of Lewis, the managing 
director of the Manchester store, who took 
him into the business. He rose rapidly in 
Lewis’s, where he revolutionized the mer¬ 
chandising side, and became chairman in 
1935. He was made a baron in 1939. At 
the beginning of the war, he went to the 
Ministry of Supply, but made his name at the 
Ministry of Food, where from 1940 he had 
the responsibility of seeing that the entire 
nation was well-nourished. In 1946 he 
became chairman of the Conservative party, 
and is credited with much of the success in 
rebuilding the party’s organization which led 
it to victory in 1951. Woolton became lord 
president of the Council, but ill-health later 
led him to take on the less onerous office of 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. See 
his Memoirs (1959). 

WOOLWORTH, Frank Winfield (1852-1919), 
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American merchant, was horn in Rodman, 
JclFcrson County. He attended country 
schools, and was a farm worker until becom¬ 
ing a shop-assistant in 1873. His employers 
backed Woolworth’s scliemc to open in 1879 
in Utica a store for fivc-cont goods only; 
this failed, but later the same year a second 
store, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, selling also 
tcn-cent goods, was successful. In partner¬ 
ship with his employers, his brother, and 
cousin, Woolworlh began building a large 
chain of similar stores, and at the time of 
his death the F. W. WooKvorth company 
controlled over a thousand stores from their 
headquarters in the Woolworth Building 
N.Y., for a time the world’s tallest building 
(792 feet). Woolworth’s stores came to 
Britain in 1910, but their main development 
outside America was after I lie death of the 
founder. 

WOOTTON, Barbara h'raiices Woottoii, 
Baroness (J 897™ ), English social scientist, 

born at (Cambridge, the daughter of a don, 
studied and lectured (1920-22) at Girton 
College in Economics. She was a research 
worker for the Labour Party (1922-25), 
principal of Morlcy College, London (1926 > 
1927), director of studies (1927 44) and 
professor in Social Studies (1948 52) at 
London, A frequent royal commissioner 
and London magistrate, she was best known 
for her work, 'rcstcuncnt for Social Science 

S , in which she attempted to assimilate 
to the natural sciences. Anotlicr 
work was Social Science and Pathohur (1959). 
She was created a life peeress in 1958. 
WORCESTER, (1) Edward Somerset, 

Marquis of (r. 1601-67), inventor of steam- 
engine, was probably born in London. About 
1628 we find him engaged in mechanical 
pursuits with Caspar Kaltolf, his lifelong 
assistant. At the Rebellion he sided witli the 
king, in 1642 was made General of South 
Wales, in 1644 was created liarl of Glamor¬ 
gan, and in 1645 was sent to Ireland to raise 
troops for the king. His mission failed. 
Charles disowned him, and he was imprisoned 
for a short time, in 1646 he succeeded his 
father, and in 1648 went into exile in Imance. 
In 1652, venturing back to England, he was 
sent to the Tower, but in 1654 was lot out on 
bail, and at the Restoration recovered a 
portion of his vast estates—he claimed to 
have disbursed £918,000 ‘ for king and 
country L His Century of Inventions (written 
1655; printed 1663) gives a brief account 
of a hundred inventions—ciphers, signals, 
automata, mechanical appliances, &c. No. 
68 deals with a steam apparatus which could 
raise a column of water 40 feet, and which 
seems to have been at work at Vauxhail 
1663-70—probably an improved form (with 
two chambers) of Pella Porta’s contrivance, 
forcing steam into a chamber containing 
water, with an opening below the water. 
See Life by Dircks prefixed to his reprint of 
the Century (1863), 

(2) Joseph Emerson (1784-1865), American 
lexicographer, born at Bedford, IN.H., taught 
at Salem, Mass., and then turned author. 
All his works were laborious—gazetteers, 
manuals of geography and history, Sec, He 
edited Chalmers’s abridgment of Todd’s 
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Jolinsoii’s Diclionary, with Walker’, o 
nouncing Dictionary (1828), abSd M'!' 
stor (1829), and printed his owf p f'’’ 
Oirnj'iwrv (1830; enlarged ed 

Irttica! Dictionary (1846), and crpat n, 

ny- the Dglif Langilget^m" 

rPv V'r'"**® ^ of LV-lL 

linghsh soldier, son ol Sir Henry 3 rd H’ 
>ei;ey, longht in France, aieolaS 
^ 00 0 diplomatic mission to FlMdat 

in 377, was nmde an admiral by RieSd 
and commanded in several expeditions i, 
ably tho,se of John of Gaunt to SpatSnsl; 
and 01 the Iran of Arundel to tLffl 
( 388). He was created an Earl in 1357 
Hayni^g joined Northumberland’s reb£ 
cleaned Shrewsbury and 

WORDE, Wynkyn dc (d. 1535?), printer hnm 
m Holland or in Alsace, was a pupil of 
Caxton, and m 1491 succeeded to his stoeb 
in-tiadc. He made great improvements in 
printing and type-cutting, printed mam 

brih’R"l>lonKfa927)’!®‘"'''^- 

WORDSWORTH, (!) Charles (1806-921 
English Episcopal clergyman in Scotland 
second son ol (2), educated at Christ Church 
Oxiord, became a tutor, Manning and 
Gladstone being among his pupils. After 
being a master at Winchester he became the 
Glenainiond School in 
icrthshire (1846) and thereafter Bishop of 
Si Andrews, in which capacity he ardently 
sought the reunion of the churches. His 
Annals oj my /dfe (189 L"93) is curious readme 
on that and kindred topics of the day 

(2) Christopher (1774-1846), English clergy¬ 
man, youngest brother of (7), was elected a 
Icilow of 'Lrinily College, Cambridge, in 
1798 and after occupying various livings 
became Master of Trinity (1820-21). His 
£cch\msticai^ Biography (1809) is a good 
selection of lives, and his Christian Institutes 
(1836) of the writings of the great English 
divines. He engaged in the Bilcon Basilike 
controversy without much success. 

(3) Christopher (18()7--85), youngest son of 
(2), had an unsuccessful career as headmaster 
ol Harrow (1836"44), and later became 
Bishop of Lincoln. In 1851 he produced a 
memoir of his uncle the poet, to whom he 
was literary executor. His edition of the 
correspondence of Bentley is a sound work 
as also is his Theocritus (1884). See Life by 
his daughter Elizabeth (1840-1932), who 
became first principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford (1868-1908). 

(4) Dorothy (1771-1855), only sister of (7), 
was his companion through life, both 
before and after his marriage, and on tours 
to Scotland, the Isle of Man and abroad, the 
records of which are to be found in her 
Journals, The Journals show that Dorothy’s 
keen observation and sensibility provided a 
good deal of poetical imagery for both her 
brother and his friend Coleridge—more than 
that, they regarded her as the embodiment of 
that joy in Nature which it was their object 
to depict. In 1829 she suffered a breakdown 
from which she never fully recovered. Her 
Tour made in Scotland (1874) is a classic. 
See also Letters of William and Dorothy 
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Wordsworth (ed. De Selincourt, 1935-39), and 
the biography by De Selincourt (1933). 

(5) John (1805-39), eldest son of (2), 
became a fellow of Trinity in 1830, took 
orders in 1837, and at his death was preparing 
an edition of Aeschylus and a classical 
dictionary. 

(6) John (1843-1911), eldest son of (3), a 
graduate of New College, Oxford, proceeded 
in the family path through college preferment 
and various lectureships (Grinfield, 1876; 
Bampton, 1881) to the Oriel professorship of 
Interpretation of the Scriptures (1883) and 
the see of Salisbury (1885). His studies in the 
Latin biblical texts, particularly his critical 
edition of the Vulgate New Testament (1889 
et seq.) form a landmark in Scriptural 
scholarship. 

(7) William (1770-1850), English poet, was 
born at Cockermouth, where his father was 
an attorney. Having lost both parents at an 
early age he was sent to Hawkshead in the 
Lake District for board and education. This, 
as we learn from The Prelude, was one of the 
formative periods of his life. His guardian 
sent him to Cambridge (1787-91), where he 
was troubled in mind by the agnostic and 
revolutionary ideas he had already picked up. 
A walking tour through France and Switzer¬ 
land in his second long vacation (1790) 
showed him France en fete for the earlier 
stage of the Revolution before disillusion¬ 
ment had set in. Two immature poems 
belong to this period— An Evening Walk and 
Descriptive Sketches, both published in 1793. 
Leaving Cambridge without a profession, 
he stayed for a little over a year at Blois, 
and there, as Legouis and Harper first 
disclosed, had an affair with Annette Vallon, 
the result of which was an illegitimate 
daughter, Ann Caroline. The incident is 
reflected in Vaudracour and Julia, Pitt’s 
declaration of war with France (January 
1793) drove the poet back to England, but 
the depressing poem Guilt and Sorrow, which 
dates from this period, shows that he was 
not yet cured of his passion for social justice. 
For a time he fell under the spell of Godwin’s 
philosophic anarchism, but the unreadable 
Borderers shows that by 1795 he was turning 
his back both on the Revolution and on 
Godwinism, and with the help of his sister 
Dorothy, with whom he set up house at 
Racedown in Dorset, and of Coleridge, who 
had renounced his revolutionary ardour 
somewhat earlier, he discovered his true 
vocation, that of the poet exploring the lives 
of humble folk living in contact with Divine 
Nature and untouched by the rebellious 
spirit of the times. When the Wordsworths 
settled at Alfoxden in Somerset with Cole¬ 
ridge three miles away at Nether Stowey 
(1797), there began a close association which 
resulted in Lyrical Ballads (1798), the first 
manifesto of the new poetry, which opened 
with Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner and 
concluded with Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. 
The poems between, mostly Wordsworth’s 
were not all silly sooth, but enough of them 
were such to make them the object of parody, 
a weapon to which Wordsworth, except in his 
exalted mood, was peculiarly vulnerable. 
The removal of the Wordsworths to Gras¬ 


mere after a visit to Germany in Coleridge’s 
company, and the marriage of the poet to 
Mary Hutchinson (1802) closes this first 
stormy period with Wordsworth set on his 
proper task and modestly provided for by a 
legacy of £900. Now followed a long spell 
of routine work and relative happiness 
broken only by family misfortunes—the death 
of his sailor brother John (1805), which mav 
have inspired the Ode to Duty, and Dorothv’' 
mental breakdown (1832). Meanwhile 
Napoleon’s ambitions had completely weaned 
the poet from revolutionary sympathies, as 
the patriotic sonnets sent to the Morning Post 
the time of the Peace of Amiens 
U802-03) and after bear witness. Apart 
from the sonnets, this was his most inspired 
period. The additions to the third edition of 
Lyrical Ballads (1801) contained the grave 
pastoral Michael, Ruth and four of the 
exquisite Lucy poems, while the first of his 
tours in Scotland (1803), of which Dorothy 
wrote the perfect tour journal, yielded some 
fine poems, including The Solitary Reaper. 
The great poem he was now contemplating— 
The Recluse —was never finished, but The 
Prelude, the record of the poet’s mind, was 
read to Coleridge in 1805. It remained 
unpublished till after his death, when it 
appeared with all the tamperings of a lifetime 
but substantially in its form of 1805, which 
fortunately has survived. Two volumes of 
poems appeared in 1807, the fruit of five 
years of intense activity. The ode Intimations 
of Immortality is only the loftiest of a number 
of masterpieces including the patriotic 
sonnets, the Affliction of Margaret, the 
Memorials of a Tour in Scotland, the Ode to 
Duty, &c. Critics are inclined to mark the 
decline of his powers after this remarkable 
outpouring. Jeffrey was not altogether 
wrong in saying of The Excursion (1814) ‘ This 
will never do ’, and the * Memorials ’ of 
various tours he now undertook and the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets are decidedly below 
form. Only in two directions does he recall 
the poet he had been—the classical vein shown 
in Laodamia and Dion is impressive, and in 
the Duddon series the lifelong lover of nature 
reappears, although shorn of the mysticism. 
Wordsworth resented being called a pan¬ 
theist, but pantheist he was until the horror 
of the times drove him to seek the comfort of 
revealed religion. In his Ode to Dejection 
Coleridge effectively disposed of Words¬ 
worth’s nature-worship and in his Biographic 
Literaria (1819) he indicated the limitations 
of his theory about poetic diction, which now 
seems to be only a protest against the inflated 
idiom of descriptive poetry. None of these 
considerations however take from Words¬ 
worth’s greatness as a poet. Wordsworth 
succeeded Southey as poet-laureate in 1843. 
He died at Rydal Mount (his home since 
1813), April 23, 1850, and was buried at 
Grasmere. See Works, together with 
Dorothy’s Journals, ed. W. Knight (1896), 
Works, ed. De Selincourt (1940 et seq.). 
Letters, ed. De Selincourt (1935-39); Lives 
by C. Wordsworth (1851), W. Knight (1889) 
and G. M. Harper (1916); Legouis, La 
Jeunesse de Wordsworth (new ed. 1921) 
and Annette Vallon (1922); also studies by 
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Coleridge fJtcnirin), Matthew 

Arnold, W. Paler, Raleigh (1908), Garrod 
(1924), Fausset (1923), lilsic Smith (1932) 
and J. C\ Smith (1944). 

(8) Wiiliam Ikockle.shy (1908- ), English 

composer, a descendant of (2), was born in 
London. He studied under Sir Donald 
lovey, and achieved proniincnec when his 
second symphony won the iirst avt'ard in the 
Edinburgh International I'estival Competition 
in !95(). He has composed two symphonies 
and a quantilv of chamber music. 

WORK, Ikwy Clay (1^32 84), American 
song-writer, horn at Middletown, C\>nn., 
a printer by trade, attracted notice during 
the civil war by his ‘ Marching through 
Georgia 

WORNUM, Ralph Nicholson (1812 77), 
Englisli art critic, was bmm at 'Thornton, 
Northumberland, and was Trom 1833 keeper 
and secretary of the National Gallery. 'The 
first clTcctive holder of this post, he rearranged 
and catalogued the collections, and vigorously 
campaigned for better acctnumodation for 
the art treasures of the nation. 

WORSAAK, Jeis.s Jaaih Asohiss'Ch, v<vLy;uw' 
(1821 85), Danish archaeolojusl, in 1838 43 
was assistant in the Copenhagen Miuseum of 
Northern Atilitiuilies. Between 1843 and 
1854 he made repeated visits to other 
Scandinavian lands, to Great Britain, 
Gernuu\y and F'rance, which bore, fruit m 
numerous works, three of which tuivc been 
trai^slaicd as Pn'/iirva! Andquitics of I'jipland 
and Derunark (1849), 'i'fw toui Nor¬ 

wegians in England (1852) and Pro-history of 
the North (1886). Ho opposed the spread 
of German tendencies in (ho duchies, as in 
Jyl la fid's Danskhod {]V> 50). He was minister 
of education 1874 75. 

WOirni, ClMsrles Fredcridv (1825 95), Anglo- 
French costumier, born at Bijurn in Lincoln¬ 
shire, went to Paris in 1846, and achieved 
such succc.ss as a fashion-ilesigncr that he 
gained the patronage of the empress Eugenic, 
and his esltiblishmciU in the Rue do la Paix 
became the centre of the fashion world. 

WO'I’l'ON, Sir Henry (1568-1639), English 
tnivcllcr, diplomatist, scholar and poet, was 
bom of ancient family at Boughton Malherbe 
in Kent. He was educated at Winchester and 
Oxford, then set out lor a seven years’ 
sojourn in Bavaria, Austria, Italy, Switzer¬ 
land and Franco. On his return he became the 
confidant of the F.arl of Essex. On his 
friend’s downfall he betook himself to 
France, next to Italy, and was sent by 
Ferdinand, Duke of Florence, on a secret 
mission to Janies VI of Scotland. James on 
his .succession to the throne of England 
knighted him and sent him as ambassador to 
Venice (1604), wLorc he was intermittently 
employed for nearly twenty years, being next 
sent to the German princes and inc Emperor 
Ferdinand 11, returning to lingland a poor 
man in 1624. Flo was made provost of Eton, 
and took orders. His tracts, letters, &c., 
were collected as Meliquiae IVottonkmae 
(1651), prefaced by Izaak Walton’s exquisite 
little Life. One of his few poems is ‘ The 
Character of a Happy Life *. It was Wotton 
who described an ambassador as an honest 
man sent abroad to lie for the good of his 


country. Ncc Lives by A. W Wara 
and L. P. Smith (1907L * ^ ^ 

WOUTERS, Rik, wuE- (1882-19161 Hai • 
painter, born at Mechlin, aime i’nte 
iiinuence of Cezanne and was tit? iLS' 
exponent of Fauvism in Belgium 

WpUVVKKMAN,, Philip,_ 

1668). Dutch painter of buttle and huntL 
piocra, born at Haarlem, passed his 2 
hie there m the assiduous practice of his art 
H.is pictures are mostly small landscapes 
with plenty of ligurcs m energetic action 
His cavalry skirmishes, with a Whitehorse 
generally in the foreground, were speciallv 
characteristic and popular. He had iZ 
brothers, also painters, Peter (1623-82) and 

WRANGLE, vranggek (1) T^rdinand Petro- 
VI di, Baron von (1794 1870), Russian vice- 
admiral and explorer, was born in Livonia 
voyaged much m Arctic waters and on 
Siberian coasts, and made valuable snrvevs 
and observations. I'hc island he nearly 
rcachcxi in 1821 was sighted by Sir H. Kellett 
in I<849, and named after Wrangel by Long 
^^^90 his Polar Expedition (trans 


(2) _ Eriedridi Heinrich Knist (1784-1877) 
Prussian held-marshal and count, born at 
Stettin, distinguished himself in the cam¬ 
paigns of 1807, 1813, and 1814, and in 1848 
commanded the E'cdcnd troops in Schleswig- 
Holstein. He crushed the insurrection in 
Berlin (1848); in 1856 became field-marshal; 
in 1864 had supreme command over Prussian 
and Austrian troops in the Danish war; and, 
ennobled in 1866, served (hat year against 
the Austrians. Bee Lives by Briinckow 
(1876), Mecrheimb (1877) and Maltitz (1884). 

WRAXAEL, Sir Nathiinae! William (1751- 
1831), English writer of memoirs, born at 
Bristol, was for three years in the East Mia 
Company’s service, travelled over Europe 
(1772' 79), and had a confidential mission 
from Queen Carolinc-Matilda ofDenmarkto 
her brother <>corgo III. He published his 
Cursory Remarks made in a Tour in 1775, his 
Memoirs of the Pdlois Kings in 1777, entered 
parliament in 1780 as a follower of Lord 
North, but went over to Pitt, and was made a 
baronet in 1813. His next books were the 
History of France from Henry /// to Louis 
XIV (1795); Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, 
Dresden, IVarsaw, and Vienna {\199)\ and the 
famous Historical Memoirs of my own Time, 
1772’84 (1815). For a libcfhcrc on Count 
Woronzov, Russian envoy to England, he 
w^as fined £500 and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. Violent attacks on his 
veracity wore made by the reviews, but 
Wraxallks Answers were accounted on the 
whole satisfactory. A continuation of 
Memoirs (1784-* 90) was published in 1836. 
See Wheatley’s edition of the whole work 
(5 vols. 1884). 

WREDE, .Karl Philipp, vray'di (1767-1838), 
Bavarian soldier, born at Flcidclberg, shared 
in the campaigns of 1799 and 1800, as 
commander of the Bavarians invaded Tyrol, 
fought at Wagram along with the French, 
and was made a count by Napoleon. He led 
the Bavarians under Napoleon to Russia m 
1812; then commanded a united Bavarian 
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and Austrian army against the French, by 
whom he was defeated at Hanau. He was, 
however, victorious in several battles in 
France in 1814, and was made fLeld-marshal 
and prince. He represented Bavaria at the 
Vienna Congress (1814). 

WREN, Sir Cliristopher (1632-1723), English 
architect, born at East Knoyle in Wiltshire, 
October 20, was the son of Dr Christopher 
Wren, dean of Windsor, and the nephew of 
Dr Matthew Wren (1585-1667), the High 
Church bishop successively of Hereford, 
Norwich and Ely. FIc passed from West¬ 
minster to Wadham College, Oxford, became 
a fellow of All Souls, distinguished himself in 
mathematics and physics, and helped to 
perfect the barometer. In 1657 he became 
Gresham professor of Astronomy in London, 
but in 1661 returned to Oxford as Savilian 
professor of Astronomy. Before leaving 
London, Wren had, with Boyle, Wilkins and 
others, laid the foundation of the Royal 
Society. In 1663 he was engaged by the 
Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s to make a 
survey of the cathedral, with a view to repairs. 
The first work built from a design by Wren 
was the chapel at Pembroke College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1663; and in 1663-66 he designed 
the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford and the 
Library, &c., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 1665 Wren visited Paris. The Great Fire 
of Loudon (1666) opened a wide field for his 
genius. He drew designs for the rebuilding 
of the whole city, embracing wide streets and 
magnificent quays but, thwarted by vested 
interests, the scheme was never implemented. 
In 1669 he was appointed surveyor-general 
and was chosen architect for the new St 
Paul’s (1675-1710) and for more than fifty 
other churches in place of those destroyed 
by the Great Fire. Other works by him were 
the Royal Exchange, Custom-house, Temple 
Bar, the College of Physicians, Greenwich 
Observatory, Chelsea Hospital, the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, Hampton Court, 
Greenwich Hospital, Buckingham House, 
Marlborough House, and the western towers 
and north transept of Westminster Abbey. 
In 1672 Wren was knighted, in 1680 made 
president of the Royal Society, in 1684 
comptroller of the works at Windsor Castle, 
and in 1698 surveyor-general of Westminster 
Abbey. He was returned for V/indsor in 
1689, but unseated on petition. Wren was 
buried in St Paul’s. See Lives by Elmes 
(1852), Weaver (1923), Webb (1937), Briggs 
(1953), Summerson (1953), Bolton (1956), 
and the Wren Society publications. 

WRIGHT, (1) Sir Almroth Edward (1861- 
1947), English bacteriologist, born in York¬ 
shire, educated at Dublin, Leipzig, Strasbourg 
and Marburg, became professor of Experi¬ 
mental Pathology in the University of 
London. He was known specially for his 
work on the parasitic diseases, and for his 
research on the protective power of blood 
against bacteria. He introduced a system of 
anti-typhoid inoculation. 

(2) Fanny, See Darusmont. 

(3) Frank Lloyd (1869-1959), American 
architect, born in Richland Center, Wis., 
studied civil engineering at the University oi 
Wisconsin, where the collapse of a newly- 
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built wing led to his determination to apply 

engineering principles to architecture. 
Having set up in practice, he became known 
for his low-built prairie-style residences, but 
soon launched out into more daring and 
controversial designs, and is regarded as the 
outstanding designer of modern private 
dwellings, planned in conformity with the 
natural features of the land. Among his 
larger works are the earthquake-proof 
Imperial Hotel at Tokyo and the Guggenheim 
Museum of Art in New York, in which the 
exhibits line the walls of a continuous spiral 
ramp. He was an innovator in the field of 
open planning. See his Autobiography 
(N.Y. 1932) and study by Gutheim (N.Y. 
1941). 

(4) Joseph (1734-97), English genre and 
portrait painter, called ‘ Wright of Derby 
passed his whole life in his native town, 
save a few years spent in London, in Italy 
and at Bath. His portrait groups often show 
odd light effects. See Bemrose’s folio (1886). 

(5) Joseph (1855-1930), English philologist, 
D.C.L., professor of Comparative Philology 
at Oxford, editor of the Dialect Dictionary^ 
and author of many philological works, w^as 
born at Bradford and as a hoy worked in a 
wool-mill. See Life by his widow and 
collaborator (1932). 

(6) Orville (1871-1948), born at Dayton, 
Ohio, and his brother Wilbur (1867-1912: 
born near Millville, Ind.), American airplane 
pioneers, were the first to fly in a heavier- 
than-air machine, December 17, 1903, at 
Kitty Hawk, N.C. Encouraged by this, they 
abandoned their cycle business and formed 
an aircraft production company (1909), of 
which Wilbur was president until his death. 
In 1915 Orville sold his interests in it in order 
to devote himself to research. 

(7) Thomas (1810-87), English antiquary 
bom of Quaker parentage near Ludlow, 
graduated from Trinity, Cambridge, was 
elected F.S.A. in 1837, and helped to found 
the Camden Society, Archaeological Associ¬ 
ation, and Percy and Shakespeare Societies. 
From 1836 he published eighty-four works, 
including Biographia Britannica Liter aria 
(1842-46); England in the Middle Ages 
(1846); Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial 
English (1857); Political Poems 1327-1485 
(1859-61); Domestic Manners in Mediaeval 
England (1861); and Anglo-Latin Twelfth 
Century Satirical Poets (1877). 

(8) William Aldis (1836-1914), English man 
of letters, born at Beccles, became librarian, 
and in 1888 vice-master, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He edited the Cambridge and 
Globe Shakespeares (with W. G. Clark), 
GenerydeSy Robert of Gloucester, Edward 
FitzGerald’s Letters, &c., and was well 
known by his Bible Word-Book (1866). 

WROBLEWSKI, Zygmunt Florenty von, 
vroo-blef'ski (1845-88), Polish physicist, born 
at Grodno, was professor of Physics at 
Cracow University and noted for his work 
on the liquefaction of gases. He was ^e 
first to liquefy air on a large scale. Working 
with Olszewski at Cracow he liquefied 
oxygen, nitrogen and carbon monoxide. He 
died at Cracow. 

WU CHENG-EN, woo chung-un (fl. 16th cent. 
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A.D.), Chinese author of ^fonki\y (trims. 
A. Walcy, 1942), based on the pilgrimage of 
Hsuang Chuang (q.v.). 

WDLSTAN, or Wolfstao, name of several 
churchmen in Anglo-Saxon fingUind, notably; 

(!) (11. r. 1000), a monk of Winchester, 
author of a Life of Bishop Hthehvold and a 
poem on vSt Svvithinks Miracles. 

(2) (d. 102.^1), archbishop of York in 1003, 
author of Anglo-Saxon homilies (see Napier’s 
German monograph, 1882). 

(3) (1007 95), bishop of Worcester and 
saint, reputed author of part of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, submitted to William the 
Conqueror and supported William Rufus. 
By his preaching at Bristol he is understood 
to have put an end to the slave trade practised 
there, lie was canoni/cd in 1203, See his 
Life, Latin trans. by William of Malmesbury, 
cd. Darlington ( 1929 ), Luiglish trans. by Peile 
(1934). 

WUNDKRIiCII, Carl August, voon'ihr-heKU 
(1815-77), Cicrman physician, horn at Sulz- 
on-Neckar, professor of Medicine at Leipzig, 
was the first to introduce tcmpcralurc charts 
into hospitals, in accordance, with his con¬ 
tention that fever is a symptom and not a 
disease. I'hc clinical thermometer used by 
him was a foot long and took twenty minutes 
to register the temperature. He died at 
Leipzig. 

WiINDT, ■Wilhelm Max, voont (1832 1920), 
German physiologist and psychologist, born 
at Neckarau, Baden, in 1875 became profes¬ 
sor of Physiology at L.eipzig. A distinguished 
experimental psychologist, he wrote on the 
nerves and the senses, the relations of 
physiology and psychology, logic, See, llis 
Human and Animal Psychology and On {lines 
of Psychology were translated In 1896, Hthics 
in 1901, Folk Psvchologv in 1916. 

WURTZ, Clmrles Adolplie, vilrCs (1817-84), 
lYcnch chemist, born at Strasbourg, wrote 
numerous works, of which The Atomic Theory 
(188()), Modern Chemistry (4th eel. 1885), &c., 
have been translated. lYom 1875 he was 
professor of Chemistry at the Sorbounc. 
He was the discoverer of glycol (1856). 
See Life by Gautier (1884). 

WYATT, (1) James (1746 1813), English 
architect, born in Stalfordshirc, succeeded 
Sir W. Chambers in 1796 as surveyor to the 
Board of Works. He built Fonthill Abbey 
for Beckford, and was killed by a carriage 
accident See study by Dale (1956). His 
son, Matthew Cotes (1777- 1862), was a 
sculptor. 

(2) Sir Mathew Dighy (1820 77), English 
architect, was bom at Rowdc near Devizes, 
the son of a London police-magistrate, a 
member of a family that produced many 
architects and sculptors, including (1) and (3). 
He was secretary to the royal commissioners 
for the 1851 exhibition, and in 1869 was 
knighted and made Slade professor of Fine 
Arts at Cambridge. Flo wrote Metal Work 
and its Artistic Design (1852), Industrial Arts 
of the Nineteenth Century (1853), Art Treasures 
of the United Kingdom (1857), Fine Art (1870), 
and ArchiteePs Handbook in Spain (1872), 
See study by Pevsner (1950). 

(3) Richard (1795-1850), English classical 
and poetical sculptor, of the same family as 


WYCHERLEY 

(1) ;ina (2), born in London, studied at n • 

and Rome, where he died. ^ 

(4) Sir Tiiomas (1503-42), Enffli^t> .• 
and poet, was born at AlUngton 
Kent, son of Sir Henry Wyatt and ct 

St John's College, cSldg^"'’ 
warmly received at court, in 1536 Wu? 
and ui 1537 made high shcrilf of 
contrived to retain the king’s favorer 
was employed on missions to Spain and 
imperial court, hi 1541 he got a . 
lands at Lambeth, and in 1542 
high steward of the king’s manoTat Sd 
stone. n 1557 his poems, with SurreW 
were PU^ rshed iii TottePs Miscellany Ip 
Rolhns 1928 et secy). Some of the shoS 
pieces arc models ol grace, and the sat re 
possess merit. His poems were edited 
^^1 Simonds (1889) 

(^9mplctc variorum edit 
1913). Simonds seeks to show that 
Boleyn was the object of Wyatt’s love. See 
studies by Alschcr (Vienna 1886) TillvaH 
(1929), B. K. Chambers (1933). ’ ™ 

(5) Sir Thomas, the Younger (15207-54) 
son ol (4), tought bravely at the siege of 
Lane reelcs (1544), and continued in service 
on the Continent till 1550. In 1554 with 
Lady Jane Grey’s father, he led the Kentish 
men to Southwark; and failing to capture 
LiidgiUc, was taken prisoner, and executed 

WYCIIh:RLh:Y, William, wich'^ (c. 1640- 
1716), L.ngh.sh dramatist, born at Clive near 
Shrewsbury, in early youth was sent to 
L'rance, left Queen’s College, Oxford, without 
a degree, and entered the Middle Temple. 
L'or some years he lived as a man about town 
and a courtier, but took early to work as a 
dramulisL Lon* in a Wood, or St James’s 
Park, a brisk comedy founded on Sedley’s 
Mulberry Carden, was acted with much 
applause in 1671. Buckingham gave him a 
commis.sion in a regiment, and King Charles 
made him a present of £500. He served for 
a short time in the fleet, and was present at a 
sea-fight- probably one of the drawn battles 
fought between Rupert and Dc Ruyter in 
1673. The Gentleman Dancing-master {Wll) 
was a clever farcical comedy of intrigue. 
The Country Wife (1675), Wycherley’s coar¬ 
sest but strongest play, partly founded on 
Moli6rc’s licole des Femmes, was followed in 
1677 by 7'he Plain Dealer, founded partly on 
Molicrc’s Misanthrope, A little after 1679 
Wycherley married the young widowed 
Countess of Drogheda, with whom he lived 
unhappily. At her death a few years after 
she Iclt him all her fortune, a bequest which 
involved him in a law-suit whereby he was 
reduced to poverty and cast into the Fleet 
prison for some years. At last James II, 
having seen a representation of The Plain 
Dealer, paid his debts and gave him a 
pension of £200 a year. At sixty-four 
Wycherley made the acquaintance of Pope, 
then a youth of sixteen, to whom he entrusted 
the revision of a number of his verses, the 
result being a quarrel. Wycherley’s money 
troubles continued to the end of his days. 
At seventy-flvo he married a young woman 
in order to balk the hopes of his nephew; 
and ho died eleven days after his marriage; 
according to Pope, in the Roman Catholic 
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faith. In literary brilliance Congreve 
infinitely outshines him, but Wycherley is a 
far more dexterous playwright. See Ward’s 
Wycherley C Mermaid1893); Churchill’s 
edition of The Country Wife and The Plain 
Dealer (1924); Summers’s edition of the 
Complete Works (4 vols. 1924); Nicoll’s 
Restoration Comedy (1923); a French study 
by Perromat (1921), Dobree’s Restoration 
Comedv (1924); and Wilcox, The Relation of 
Moliere to Restoration Comedy (1938). 
WYCLIFFE, John, wikTif (c. 1320-84), 

English reformer, is believed to have sprung 
from a family which held the manor of 
Wycliffe on Tees, and to have been bom at 
Hipswell near Richmond in Yorkshire. He 
distinguished himself at Oxford, where he 
was a popular teacher. In 1360 he was 
master of Balliol College, but resigned soon 
afterwards on taking the college living of 
Fillingham, which he exchanged in 1368 
for Ludgershall, Buckinghamshire. Warden 
meanwhile for a short time of Canterbury 
Hall, he also held some office at court, where 
he was consulted by government and em¬ 
ployed as a pamphleteer. In 1374 he became 
rector of Lutterworth, and the same year was 
sent (doubtless as a recognized opponent of 
papal intrusion) to Bruges to treat with 
ambassadors from the pope concerning 
ecclesiastical abuses. His strenuous activity 
gained him support among the nobles and 
the London citizens. But his maintenance 
of a right in the secular power to control the 
clergy was offensive to the bishops, who 
summoned him before the archbishop in St 
Paul’s in 1377; but the council was broken 
up by an unseemly quarrel between the 
Bishop of London and the Duke of Lancaster. 
The pope now addressed bulls to the king, 
bishops and University of Oxford, bidding 
them to imprison Wycliffe and make him 
answer before the archbishop and the pope. 
When at last proceedings were underta^n, 
the prosecution had little effect upon Wycliffe s 
position. The whole fabric of the church 
was now (1378) shaken by _ the election of 
an antipope. Hitherto Wycliffe had attacked 
the manifest abuses in the church, but now 
he began to strike at its constitution, and 
declared it would be better without pope 
or prelates. He denied the priestly power of 
absolution, and the whole system of enforced 
confession, of penances, and indulgence. 
Up to this time his works had been written 
in Latin; he now appealed to the people in 
their own language, and by issuing popular 
tracts became a leading English prose writer. 
He organized a body of itinerant pmachers, 
his ‘ poor priests who spread his doctrines 
widely through the country, and began his 
translation of the Bible, of which as yet there 
was no complete English version. The work 
was carried through rapidly, and widely cir¬ 
culated. He entered upon nipre dangerous 
ground when in 1380 he assailed the central 
dogma of transubstantiation. ^ convocation 
of doctors at Oxford condemned his theses, 
he appealed without success to the king. 
In 1382 Archbishop Courtenav convoked a 
council and condemned Wychffite opmions. 
Wvelifife’s followers were arrested, and ail 
compelled to recant; but for some unknown 


reason he himself was not Judged. He 
withdrew from Oxford to Lutteiw'orth, 
where he continued his incessant literary 
activity. His work in the next two years, 
uncompromising in tone, is astonishing in 
quantity, and shows no falling off in power. 
The characteristic of his teaching was its 
insistence on inward religion in opposition 
to the formalism of the time; as a rule he 
attacked the established practices of the 
church only so far as he thought they had 
degenerated into mere mechanical uses. 
The influence of his teaching was widespread 
in England, and, though persecution sup¬ 
pressed it, continued to work up to the 
Reformation. Huss (q.v.) was avowedly 
his disciple; and there were ‘ Lollards ’ or 
Wycliffites in Ayrshire down to the Reforma¬ 
tion. Thirty years after Wycliffe’s death 
forty-five articles extracted from his writings 
were condemned as heretical by the Council 
of Constance, which ordered his bones to be 
dug up and burned and cast into the Swift— 
a sentence executed in 1428. See Lives by 
Lewis (1723) and Vaughan (1828); Lechler, 
Wycliffe and his English Precursors (trans. 
1884); Poole, Wycliffe (1889); Loserth, 
Wyclif and Hus (1884); studies by Workman 
(1926) and MacFarlane (1953); Trevelyan, 
Age of Wycliffe (1899). 

WYKEHAM, WTLLIAM OF. See William 
OF Wykeham. 

WYLIE, Elinor Hoyt (1885-1928), American 
authoress, was bom at Somerville, N.J. Her 
first volume of poetry Nets to Catch the Wind, 
which won the Julia Ellsworth Ford prize in 
1921, was followed by several more collec¬ 
tions and by four highly individual novels, 
Jennifer Lorn (1923), The Venetian Glass 
Nephew (1925), The Orphan Angel (1927) and 
Mr Hodge and Mr Hazard (1928). See 
studies by H. W. Benet (1932), and N. Hoyt 
(1934). 

WYNANTS, or Wijnants, Jan, wt- (c. 1620- 
1679), Amsterdam landscape-painter, was 
bora at Haarlem. , 

WYNDHAM, Sir Charles (1837-1919), British 
actor-manager, bom at Liverpool, and 
trained as a doctor, first appeared on the 
stage at New York in 1861. and made his 
debut in London in 1866. Among the parts 
he played were those of Charles Surface and 
David Garrick. In 1899 he opened Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre. He was knighted in 1902. 
WYNKYN DE WORDE. See Worde. 
WYNTOIJN, Andrew of (1350?-1420?), a 
Scottish rhyming chronicler, was a canon 
regular of St Andrews, who about 1395 
became prior of the monastery of St Serf on 
Lochleven, and wrote The Orygynale Cronykil 
of Scotland, specially valuable as a specimen 
of old Scots. It is brought down to 1406, 
and of its nine books the first five give a 
fragmentary outline _ of the history and 
geography of the ancient world. 

WYON, a family of noteworthy English 
medallists and seal-engravers: 

(1) Benjamin (1802-58), son of (-g, was 
chief engraver of seals to William IV, for 
whom he designed the great seal ana a 

Joseph Shepherd (183^73), son of (1) 
succeeded his father as chief engraver of 
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seals and designed many medals and the 
great seal ofC'anada. 

(3) Leonard Cliarles (1826-91), eldest son 
of (6), designed conlemporary coinage and 
military medals, including the South African, 
Indian, and Albert medals. 

(4) 'lliomas (1767-1830), father of (1) and 

(5), was chief engraver of the seals from 
1816. 

(5) 'riiofiiiis (1792 1817), son of (4), became 
chief engraver at the mint at the age of 23. 
He designed the new silver coinage in 1816 
and the Waterloo medal. 

(6) William (1795-1851), father of (3), born 
in Birmingham, became chief engraver to the 
mint in 1828. He designed much of the new 
British and colonial coinage of George IH 
and IV, and was in 1838 the first medallist to 
be elected R.A. 

WVSPIANSKi, Stiiiiislaw, vis-pyan'xktu* 
(1869 1907), iVilish poet and painter, born 
at Gracow, was a leader of the Polish nco- 
romantics. Besides portraits and genre 
pictures he executed window-designs for the 
cathedral and (he P'ranciscan church at 
C'raeovv before the loss of an arm obliged 
him to abandon art for poetry and drama, 
some of which is based on Greek mythology. 

WYSS, Jolutmi Kiitlolf, vec.v (1781 1830), 
Swiss writer, born at Bern, famous for his 
connection with 7'he Swisx k'anulv Robifisort. 
He completed and editctl the MS. originally 
written by In's father, dohaim David Wyss. 
He was profcSvSor of Philosophy at Bern 
from 1806. llis lectures on the supreme 


frequently translated—into Enghs^ 
WSZYNSK;, Stepan, vv'-Sf ( U?^^ 
Polish cardinal, was born at Zukla nJ’ 
Warsaw, and educated at VodawS 
smnmary and Lublin Catholic univeS 
During the second World War he 
associated with the resistance movement Tn 
1945 he became rector of Wlociawek 
nary, in 1946 Bishop of Lublin and in S 
Archbishop of Warsaw and Gniezno Z 
I^nmatc of Poland. In October 19 yf 
lollownig his indictment of the Coraiminkt 
campaigm against the Church, 
suspended rom his ecclesiastical function 
and arrested. He was freed after the ‘ blood 
less revolution ’ of October 1956 and agreed 
to a reconciliation between Church and 
under the ‘ liberalizing ’ Gomulka regime 
WY11IKIG George. Sec Wither. ^ 
WYITKNBACH, Daniel (1746-1820), Swiss 
scholar, born at Bern, became professor of 
Greek at Amsterdam in 1771, of Phiiosoohv 
in 1779, and in 1799 of Rhetoric. He retired 
in 1816. He edited Plutarch’s AfoS 
(1795H830), and wrote on logic, a Life of 
Ruhnken, Sic. See Latin Life by Mahne 
(1823). His wife, Jofiamsa GaOien (d. 1830) 
whom he married at seventy-two, lived after 
his death at Paris, was given the doctorate of 
philosophy by Marburg in 1827, and wrote 
TliSagSiie (1815), Das (kistmahl des Leontis 
(1821) and Alexis (1823). 


X 


XANTHU>1‘K. See Socuatkk. 

XAVIER, Saint Frauds. See Fkancis 
(Saints, 4). 

XENOCRATES, zeihok'ra-teez (396 -3 14 B.r.), 
Greek philosopher, born at C''halccdon, from 
339 presided over the Platonic Academy as 
successor to Speusippus, himself the successor 
of Plato. Ho wrote numerous treatises, of 
which the titles only have been preserved; 
and he introduced into the Academy the 
mystic Pythagorean doctrine of numbers. 

XENOPHANES, zen-of'an-eez (11, 590 500 
n.c.), Greek philosopher, founder of the 
Elcatic School, emigrated from Colophon 
to Elea in southern Italy about 536 n.o. He 
held that a supreme intelligence or deity was 
identical with the world. 

XENOPHON, zen'o-fon (c. 435 354 me.), 
Greek historian, essayist, and military 
commander, the son of Gryllus, an Athenian 
knight, came under Socrates’ inllucncc 
during the thirty-hve years he spent at Athens. 
In 401 he accepted the invitation of Proxenu.s 
of Boeotia, a commander of Greek mercen¬ 
aries, to join him at Sardis and take service 
under the Persian prince, Cyrus, ostensibly 
against the Pisidians, but really against 
Cyrus’s own brother, King Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. After the failure of this bold 


scheme, and the death of the rebel prince at 
Chmaxa (401), Xenophon succeeded Proxenus 
in the command of the Ten Thousand Greeks. 

I le became the life and soul of the army in its 
march of 1500 miles, as they fought their 
way against the ferocious mountain tribes 
through the highlands of Armenia and the 
ice and snow of an inclement winter; and 
with such skill did he lead them that in five 
months they reached Trapezus (Trebizond), 
a Greek colony on the Black Sea, and 
ultimately Chrysopolis (Scutari), opposite 
Byzantium (399). After serving awhile under 
a 'I’hraoian chief, he got his soldiers per¬ 
manent service in the Lacedaemonian army 
engaged to tight against the Persians. Sen¬ 
tence of banishment from Athens for thus 
taking service with Sparta was passed against 
him. Forming in 3% the closest friendship 
with the Spartan king, Agesilaus, he accom¬ 
panied him in his eastern campaign; was in 
his suite when he returned to Greece to 
conduct the war against the anti-Spartan 
league of Athens, Corinth, and Thebes 
(394); and witnessed the battle of Coronea. 
He went back with the king to Sparta, 
where he resided on and off until the Spartans 
presented him with an estate at Scillus, a 
town taken from Elis. Hither in 387 he 
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went witb his wife Philesia and his two sons, 
Gryllus and Diodorus; and here he spent 
some twenty years of his life, indulging his 
taste for literary work and the pursuits of a 
country gentleman. But the break-up of 
Spartan ascendency after the battle of Leuctra 
(371) drove him from his retreat. The 
Athenians, who had now joined the Spartans 
against Thebes, repealed the sentence of 
banishment against him. But he settled and 
died at Corinth, His writings give us the 
idea of having been written with great 
singleness of purpose, modesty, and love of 
truth. They may be distributed into four 
groups: (1) Historical—the Hellenics (the 
history of Greece for forty-nine years), 
Anabasis (the story of the expedition with 
Cyrus) and Encomium of Agesiiaus. (2) 
Technical and didactic—on Horsemanship^ 
the Hipparchicus (‘ guide for a cavalry 
commander ’) and the Cynegeticus C guide 
to hunting ’)• (3) Politico-philosophical— 

The Lacedaemonian Polity^ The Cyropaedeia 
(‘ the education of Cyras % rather a historical 
romance) and Athenian Finance. (4) Ethico- 
philosophical— Memorials of Socrates (sket¬ 
ches and dialogues illustrating the life and 
character of his master), Symposion, Oecono- 
micus, Hieron and Apology of Socrates. The 
Polity of Athens is probably an anonymous 
work written about 415 b.c. Xenophon’s 
style and language are unaffected, simple and 
clear, without any attempt at ornamentation 
l^e editio princeps of the Greek text was that 
of Boninus (1516), followed by the Aldine in 
1525. Later editions of the whole or part 
of his works are by Hutchinson, Weiske, 
Fischer, Schneider, Bomemann, Breitenbach, 
Kruger, Kuhner, Sauppe, Dindorf, Schenkl, 
Hertlein, Cobet, O. KeUer, Hug and Holden. 
See books by Roquette (1884), Croiset 
(1873), Lange (1900); Bury’s Greek Histo¬ 
rians (1909), and the Penguin Classics (in 
translation). 

XERXES I, zerks'eez (5197-465 b.c.), king of 
Persia in 485-465 b.c,, succeeded when his 
father, Darius, died preparing for a third 
expedition against Greece. He first subdued 
the rebellious Egyptians, then started with a 
vast army drawn from all parts of the empire, 
and an enormous fleet furnished by the 
Phoenicians. A bridge, consisting of a double 
line of boats, was built across the Hellespont, 
and a canal cut through Mount Athos. In 
the autumn of 481 b.c. Xerxes arrived at 
Sardis. Next year the army began its march 
towards the Hellespont; it took seven days 
and nights to pass the bridge of boats. 
Herodotus puts the number of fighting-men 
at 2,641,610, and the ships-of-war at 1207, 
besides 3000 smaller vessels. When this 
immense force reached Thermopylae, it was 
brou^t to a stand by Leonidas and his 300 


Spartans. After these had been slain Xerxes 
marched on to Athens (480), and, finding it 
deserted, destroyed alike temples and houses. 

the fleet had sailed round from 
Euboea. Xerxes witnessed the fight in the 
strait between Salamis and Attica. Con¬ 
founded at the result, he fled to the Helles¬ 
pont; and his hopes of conquest died with 
the fall of his general, Mardonius, on the 
fatal^ field of Piataea (479 b.c.). Xerxes, 
possibly the Ahasuerus of Ezra iv. 6 and 
Esther i.-x., was later murdered bv Arta- 
banus. 

XIMENES, Cardinai, in full Francisco Jimenez 
de Cisneros, hee-may'neth (1436-1517), 
Spanish churchman and statesman, was born 
Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros, of an ancient 
family, at Torrelaguna in Castile, and was 
educated at Alcala, Salamanca and Rome, 
where he obtained from the pope a nomina¬ 
tion to an archpriestship in Toledo, The 
archbishop refused to admit him, and for 
six years imprisoned him. On his release 
he was named vicar-general of Cardinal 
Mendoza, but entered a Franciscan monas¬ 
tery at Toledo (1482). Queen Isabella chose 
him for her confessor in 1492, and in 1495 
made^ him Archbishop of Toledo. As 
archbishop he maintained the austerity of 
the monk, applying to religion and charity 
the princely revenues of his see. As the 
queen’s spiritual counsellor he w^as the 
guiding spirit of Spanish affairs; and on her 
death in 1504 he held the balance between the 
parties of Ferdinand and Philip of Burgundy, 
husband of Ioanna, the mad heiress to the 
crown. Appointed regent in 1506, he 
conducted the affairs of the kingdom through 
a critical time with consummate skilL In 
1507 he was created cardinal, and next year 
organized at his own expense and commanded 
the expedition for the conquest of Oran and 
extirpation of piracy. Ferdinand on his 
deathbed (1516) named Ximenes regent of 
Spain till the arrival of his grandson Cmaries; 
and the aged cardinal quickly overawed the 
hostile grandees into submission, and quelled 
a revolt in Navarre. He died at Roa on his 
way to greet Charles, just arriving in Spain. 
Ximenes was fanatical in his hatred of heresy, 
and as grand-inquisitor caused the death of 
2500 persons. The revolution he effected in 
breaking down the feudal power of the nobles 
has often been compared with the change 
wrought in France by Richelieu. His 
munificence as a patron of religion, of letters, 
and of art deserves the highest praise. He 
founded the University of Alcala de Henares, 
and published the famous Complutensian 
Polyglot. See the Latin Life by Gomez de 
Castro (1569), English by Lyell (1917), 
Merton, Ximenes and the Making of Spain 
(1934). 
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YAMC, (I) lililm (IM') 1721). l^nslisli oflicial 

in India and benefactor to America, born at 
Boston, Mass., of British parents, 'fhey 
returned to Britain in 1652, and ho was 
odiiciitcd in London; in 1672 he went out to 
India in the service of the Last India Com¬ 
pany, heeotninp, governor of Madras in 
1687. He wais resident in luiglaiui from 
I69‘h and, through the sale in America of 
some of his elfects, doitated money to the 
eollegialc school established (17t)l) at 
Saybrook, Connecticut, which afterwards 
moved to New Haven. 'I'here in 1718 it 
took the name of 5i'ale C'ollege in honour 
of its bcneractor, and in 1887 the much” 
expanded institution became '^‘ale University, 
the tiiird oldest in the United States. 

(2) Linos (1821 68), Amei-ican inventor 
and manufacturer, born td Salisbury, N.Y. 
He invented various types of hK'ks. includinj'; 
the small cylinder locks by which his name is 
known. 

YAMACiA'fA, IVisice Aritomo^ (1838 1722), 
Japanese general and politician, born at 
Hagi, became adviser to the mnperor, tnul 
was appointed wair nunister (1873) and chief 
of stair (1878), in vN'liich caf)adty his modern¬ 
ization of the military system led to the 
emergence of Japan as a signiticant force in 
world politics. lie was twice prime minister 
(1889 93, 1898), chief of stalf in the Russo- 
.lapanesc war (1904), and president of the 
privy council (190.5). Sec J. Morris, A/uAut.v 
of' Modern Japan ( 19()6). 

VAMASIirrA, 'roiiloyoki (1885 194(0, Japan¬ 
ese general, commanded the forces which 
overran Singapore in 1942 and tltcn took 
over the Philippines campaign, caiXuring 
Bataan and Corrogidor. Still in chargee when 
MucArthur lurned the tables in 1944 45, 
he was captured and liangcd at Manila for 
atrocities nerpetrated by his troops, 

YANG, Chen Ning (1922" ), t’hincse 

physicist, born in Hofei, the son of a professor 
of Mathematics, gained a scholarship to 
Chicago in 1945, and in 1955 became a 
professor at the Institute for Advanced 
Studies, Princeton. With Ysuag-Dao Ixc, 
who had been his fellow-student at <diicugo, 
he disproved the established physical prin¬ 
ciple known as the parity law, and for this 
the two were jointly awarded the Nobel prize 
for 1957, 

YARMOUTH, Sophia von Walmoden, Coun¬ 
tess of (cl. 1765), already known to George 11 
in Hanover, on Queen (kiroline’s dcatli 
(1737) was brought to England as the king’s 
mistress, and created a countess. 

YATES, (1) Bornford, p.scud, of Ced! William 
Mercer (1885“-1960), English novelist, born 
in London, educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
achieved great popularity with an entertaining 
brand of fanciful escapist adventure fiction-- 
J^erry and Co (1921), Jonah and Co (1922), and 
many more with the same central characters. 

(2) Ednniind (1831-94), British journalist 
and novelist, born at Edinburgh, the son of 


the actor-manager Frederick Henrv Vn. 
(17>)7 1X42). I.'rom 1854 he pSd n™ 
a score ol novels and other works’ vync 
eddor ot rempfe Bar, Imiefs and’otk 
periodicals; and m 1874 founded 
CSrenviHc Murray, u successful ‘\ociow 
u'cekly, 77/c World, wliich, for a libel L 
Lord Lonsdale, involved him in 1884 intwS 
momhs imprisonment, \m RecolkctZ 

YKAMICS, William Frederick (183S-1918\ 
Bnlish liislorical and subject painter, bomil 
I agaiirog, Kjudicd ia Eondoii, Florence and 
fg'g'’ A.R.A. in 1866, R.A.iS 

878. til., best-known work is When did you 
last see your J other? ^ 

YEATS, yayts, (1) Jack Butler (1871-1957) 
nsh ardst and writer, born in London, tk 
brother ol (2). Both in his painting and his 
writing he porlraycd life in Ireland with 
romantic bravura. His publications include 
Ifie Aniaranthers (193(9 and several plays 
and he is represented in many art galleries in 
Fairopc and America. 


(2) William IlmItT (1865 1939), Irish poet 
and dramatist, born near Dublin, son of the 
distinguished artist, John Butler Yeats (1839- 
1922). He was educated in London and 
Dublin and became an art student. He 
dcvcloiK'd an interest in occultism and 
theosophy, and in his early twenties turned 
from painting to writing. His first publica¬ 
tion was a {day, Mosada (1886), and two 
years later he began, with The Wanderings of 
Oisitu a series ol’ ballads and poems that 
established his reputation. The Celtic 
Twili^dtt, a book of peasant legends, appeared 
in 1893. Its title was used to label a school 
of writing that attempted a renaissance of 


ancient Irish culture. With the help of Lady 
Gregory Yeats he turned to the formation 
of an Irish National I'licatrc. His three most 


popular phiys, I'fie Counter's Kathleen, The 
Land of Jf/earTs Desire and Kathleen ni 


Ifotihhan, appeared respectively in 1892, 1894 
and 1903. For the Abbey Theatre he wrote 
Shadowy Waters, The King's Threshold, 
Deirdre and I'hc Golden Helmet, Later, in 
addition to several volumes of fine poetry, he 
wrote Hour Plays for J)aneers, Resurrection 
and A KLvm//(if philosophical treatise); and, 
in 1938, two plays, The Herne's Egg ancl 
Purgatory, His autobiography is contained 
in three volumes: Reveries over Childhood, 


The Trembling of the Veil (both 1926) and 
Dramatis Personae (1936). He was awarded 
the Nobd prize in 1923, and his collected 
poems appeared in 1933, Yeats died near 
Roquebrune in the south of France, and in 
1948 was rc-intcrrcd near Sligo, Ireland. See 
the Lives by I lone (1942) ana Jcffarcs (1949), 
the study by L. MacNeice (1941), F. A. C. 
Wilson, W, B, Yeats and Tradition (1957), 
and the Bibliography by Wade (1951). 

YENDYS, Sydney. See Dobell (2). 

YERKES, Charles Tyson (1837-1905), Ameri¬ 
can railway financier, endowed in 1892 the 
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Yerkes Observatory in connection with the 
University of Chicago, but 45 miles N.W. 
of the city. 

YERSIN, Alexandre Emile John, yer-si (1863- 
1943), Swiss-French bacteriologist, born at 
Rougemont and educated at Lausanne, 
Marburg and Paris, did research at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, working along with 
Roux on diphtheria antitoxin. In Hong 
Kong in 1894 he discovered the plague 
bacillus at the same time as Kitasato. He 
developed a serum against it, and founded 
two Pasteur Institutes in China. He intro¬ 
duced the rubber tree into Indo-China. 

YONGE, Charlotte Mary, yung (1823-1901), 
English novelist, only daughter of W. C. 
Yonge of Otterbourne, Hants, achieved great 
popular success with her Heir of Redclyffe 
(1853) and its successors, publishing some 
120 volumes of fiction. High Church in tone. 
Part of the profits of the Heir of Redclyffe 
was devoted to fitting out the missionary 
schooner Southern Cross for Bishop Selwyn; 
and those of the Daisy Chain (£2000) she 
gave to build a missionary college in New 
Zealand. She also published historical 
works, a book on Christian Names (1863), a 
Life of Bishop Fatteson (1873), and a sketch 
of Hannah More (1888), besides translating 
much and editing the Monthly Packet. See 
Life by Georgina Battiscombe (1943), and 
Victorian Bestseller by Mare and Percival 
(1948). 

YORCK VON WARTENBURG, Hans David 
Ludwig (1759-1830), Prussian soldier, was 
the son of a Pomeranian captain. Von Yorck, 
York or Jarck, claiming English descent. 

He entered the army in 1772, was cashiered 
for insubordination, and served in the Dutch 
East Indies, but rejoining the Prussian service, 
gained glory in the wars of 1794, 1806, 1812 
and 1813-14. Ennobled in 1814, he was made 
a field-marshal in 1821. 

YORK, Cardinal. See Stewart Family (13). 
YORK, Duke of: the title normally reserved 
for the second son of the English monarch. 
Edward Ill’s son, Edmund of Langley, 
founded that House of York that fought the 
Wars of the Roses. Charles IFs brother 
Janies bore the title until his accession in 
1685; George I conferred it on his brother 
Ernest Augustus; Frederick (1763-1827), 
George Ill’s second son, was trained for a 
military career in Germany; marrying 
Fredericka, the Princess Royal of Prussia, 
in 1791. In 1793 he commanded the small 
British contingent in the CoaUtion armies 
confronting the French revolutionary forces 
in the Netherlands. His personal success at 
the siege of Valenciennes and Beaumont was 
not properly exploited, and the campaign 
collapsed. No better fortune attended the 
expedition to the Helder of 1799. The duke 
had been appointed commander-in-chief in 
Great Britain in 1798, and his steady, 
knowledgeable and thorough-going reform of 
the army was of lasting benefit, and gave 
Wellington (q.v.) the first-class fighting 
material with which he defeated the French. 
Although exonerated from comiplicity in the 
traffic in Commissions carried on by his 
mistress, Mary Anne Clarke (q.v.), he 
resigned his office. Reinstated in 1811, he 
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continued to justify his honourable sobriquet 
of ‘ the soldier’s friend ’ until his death, still 
in harness, in 1827. George V (q.v.) bore 
the title until created Prince of Wales in 
1901; as did George VI (q.v.) prior to his 
accession on the abdication of Edward VIII. 

YORKE, Philip, Earl of Hardwicke (1690- 
1764), English judge, a Dover attorney’s son, 
in 1737 became lord chancellor, supported 
Walpole, and held office under the Duke of 
Newcastle. He presided at the trial of the 
rebel lords in 1745, and promoted the laws 
that proscribed tartan and abolished heritable 
jurisdiction in Scotland. His Marriage Act 
of 1754 abolished Fleet marriages. His son, 
Philip, second Earl (1720-90), held public 
offices and wrote Athenian Letters and edited 
Walpoliana. 

YOSHIDA, Shigeru (1878- ), Japanese 
politician, was bom in Tokyo and educated at 
Tokyo Imperial University. He entered 
diplomacy in 1906 and after service in several 
capitals was vice-minister for foreign affairs. 
From 1930 to 1932 he was ambassador to 
Italy and from 1936 to 1938 ambassador in 
London. In October 1945 he became foreign 
minister and in May 1946, as first chairman 
of the Liberal party, he formed the Govern¬ 
ment which inaugurated the new constitution. 
He was re-elected in 1950 and resigned in 
December 1954. 

YOUNG, (1) Andrew (1807-89), Scottish 
minor poet, an Edinburgh and St Andrews 
schoolmaster, wrote ‘ There is a happy 
Land ’. 

(2) Andrew John (1885- ), British 

clergyman and poet, born in Elgin, canon of 
Chichester Cathedral since 1948, has written 
nature poems {Winter Harvest, 1933, The 
White Blackbird, 1935, &c.), a verse play 
(Nicodemus, 1937), and botanical essays (A 
Prospect of Flowers, 1945, and A Retrospect of 
Flowers, 1950). In 1952 he was awarded the 
Queen’s Medal for Poetry. 

(3) Arthur (1741-1820), English writer on 
agriculture, was bom at ’'^itehall, but spent 
his boyhood, as indeed most of his life, at 
Bradfield near Bury St Edmunds, his father 
being rector and a prebendary of Canterbury. 
In 1763 he rented a small farm of his mother’s, 
on which he made 3000 unsuccessful experi¬ 
ments; during 1766-71 held a good-sized 
farm in Essex (ruin the result); from 1776 
to 1778 was in Ireland; resumed farming at 
Bradfield; and in 1793 was appointed 
secretary to the Board of Agriculture, with a 
salary of £400. Blind from 1811, he died in 
London, and was buried at Bradfield. Young, 
by his writings, was one of the first to 
elevate agriculture to a science. They include 
A Tour through the Southern Counties (1768), 
A Tour through the North of England (1771), 
The Farmed s Tour through the East of England 
(1770-71), Tour in Ireland (1780), Travels in 
France during 1787-88-89-90 (a valuable 
account of the state of France just before the 
Revolution, 1792-94), The Farmer's Kalendar 
(215th ed. 1862), and ‘ A^icultural Surveys * 
of eight English counties, besides many 
papers in The Annals of Agriculture, which he 
edited. See A. W. Hutton’s edition of the 
Tour in Ireland, with bibliography (1892), 
and C. Maxwell’s (1925); M. Betham- 
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I'dvvards’s ctlilioii of tlic rravfh in l-rnncc 

(18^)0) and her edition ot his Autobiography 

(1898); info by OelVies (i^>3vS). 

(4) wmvMUmn 77), Aniencan Mormon 
leader, born at Whiliui'juim, >b. ^vas a 
carpenter, painter, and gla/ier Mendon, 

N Y He lirsi saw the ‘ Book ol Moimon 
in 1830, and in 1832, converted by a brother 
of Joseph Smith (d.v ), was 
bet^an to preach near Mendon. Next he went 

to Kirtland, he 

preachctl in Canada 1832 33. In 183b he 
was appointed one of the twelve apost es c t 
the church, in 1844 president; ‘^”^1 ^ 
Mormons, when driven I c 

led by him to Utah in US47. In 1840 he 
visited Unidand and made 20t)0 proselytes. 

In 1848 ihl* preat body of Mormons arnycu 
at Utah, and'rounded Salt Lake J 
IXSl President Inlhnorc appointed Bnj.nain 
Younp governor. In 1858 a new 
C’umminp, nvus sent vvitli a lorce ot I mte 
Slates troops, 4he determination ol the 
United States to abolish polygamy, and the 
appointment in 18(4) ol unollicr Ci>entie 
governor, reduced \ ouup's inithonty. Ptae- 
Ucal and t'ar-seoinp (thoiip.h a lanatic), he 
cncourar.cd apriculture and manulaetures, 
made roads and bridp.es, and earned 
a contract for 100 miles Pl 
Railroad. He died leavinp ^2 500,000 to 
seventeen wives and lUty'-six chiklicn, 

(S) Hilaries Maync (1777 hSX)), P.nrdish 
tragedian, son of a rascally London surpeon, 
w'us driven from home with his mother and 
two brothers, and had Tor a wdnle 
clerk in a West India house, when I / >« 
made his debut at Liverpool; in 180/ he 
appeared in London as ' Hamlet . He was 
a rcally oripimd actor, second only, 
parts superior, to l‘^^‘8n hinisell. In 18 m 
retired with a iortunc ot 160,000. In 1805 he 
had married a brilliant younp actress, Julia 
Anne CJrimaui (1785 I heir sijn, 

Jidiaii Charles Ymiiij' (1806 
of Southwiek in Sussex 1844 50, and then ol 
llminpton, Worcestershire; he published a 
most amusing Memoir oj C harieit . Maync 
Yomist (1871), four-lirths ol it his own 
Journal, and supplemented in 1875 by Idist 
Leaves from that same Journal. 

(6) Douglas (1913- ), Scottish poet and 
scholar, born at Tayport, Hte, was educated 
at Merchiston Castle, St Andrews and 
Oxford, and became a lecturer m Classics at 
Aberdeen and St Andrews. His collections 
of verse include AuiUram Blads (1943) anti 
A Braird o’ Thistles (1947). He is best knovyn 
for The Tiiddocks (1958) and Ihe Birdies 
(1959), translations into Lallans ol Ansto- 
phanes’ plays. He was gaoled lor rctusmg 
war-scrvicc except in an mdependent £>coU 
land’s army and his attitude split the Scottish 
National Party, of which he was contro¬ 
versially elected chairman (1942). Alter the 
war he became a Labour panuimcntary 
candidate. _ „ , 

(7) Edward (1683-1765), English poet, 
author of Night Thoughts, was born at 
Upham rectory near Birdiop’s Waltham, the 
son of a future dean of Salisbury, and m 
1708 received a law fellowship ol All Souls, 
Oxford. He came before the world as a poet 
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in 1712 with an Epistle to George Granville 
on being created Lord Lansdowne. In Hr 
he produced a tragedy, Busiris, at Drnrv 
Lane: i n 1716 he was in Ireland in attendance 
on the dissolute young Marquis (afterwards 
Duke) of Wharton; and he was tutor in the 
family of the Marquis of Exeter. His second 
tragedy, I'he Revenge, was produced in 172L 
his third and last, The Brothers, in 1753. His 
satires, I'hc Love of Fame, the Uriiversal 
Passion (1725 28), brought money as well as 
fame; and for I'hc Instalment (1726), a poem 
addressed to Sir Robert Walpole, he got a 
pension of £200. In 1724 Young took 
orders; in 1727 he was appointed a royal 
chaplain; in 1730 he became rector of 
Welwyn. Next year he married Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Lee, daughter of the Earl of Lichfield 
and widow of C'oloncl Lee. The Night 
Ihoughts (1742-44) occasioned by her death 
and other sorrows, has much fustian sub¬ 
limity and artificial melancholy, but many 
of its sententious lines have passed into 
proverbial use; some parts are real poetry. 
See his Life and Letters by H. C. Shelley 
(1914); Life by C'roft in Johnson’s Poets 
(1782); George Eliot’s Pissays; Thomas’s 


4. AJuuiAtaa a 

Le Podte F. Young (1901), J. W. Mackail’s 
Studies of English Poets (1926), 

(8) Kniily Hilda (Mrs DunicU) (1880-1949), 
English writer, born in Northumberland, 
wrote Miss Mole (1930, 'fait Black Memorial 
prize) and other novels of the school of Jane 
Austen. 

(9) SYiincis Brett (1884-1954), English 
novelist, horn at Halesowen, Worcs. Estab¬ 
lished first as a physician, with a period as 
ship’s doctor, he achieved celebrity as a 
writer with Portrait of Clare (1927), which 
won the 'I'ait Black Memorial prize. From 
then on he wrote a succession of acceptable 
novels of leisurely^ charm, characterized by 
a deep love of his native country. Note¬ 
worthy tides arc My Brother Jonathan 
(1928), Ear Forest (1936), Dr. Bradley 
Remembers (1935), A Man about the House 
(1942) and Portrait of a Village (1951). In 
1944 he essayed a long epic poem, The Island, 
cast in lyric, ballad, elegiac and narrative 
forms, as well as in dialogue. An ambitious 
iindcrliilsinf!, rom;uns, liowcver, a story¬ 
teller’s poem rather than the great work of a 
poet. In South Africa (1952) was hiS last 

book, and he tiled in Cape Town. 

(10) .lames (1811-83), Scottish mdustria] 
chemist, born in Glasgow, was a joiner, ana 
studied ehemi.stry, &c.. at Anderson s Co lege. 
He became Thomas Graham’s assistant there 
(1832) and (1837) in University College, 
London. As manager ol chemical works 
near Liverpool (1839) and near M^chester 
(1843), he discovered cheaper methods ot 
producing sodium stannatc and potassitm 
chlorate: and it was his expenraents (1847- 
1850) that led to the manulacturc of paraftn- 
oil and solid parallin on a large seme. 

(11) Thomas (1587-1655), 

divine, born V And 

Andrews was MilloiEs tutor till 1622, ana 

fnlmLmifpouSllcdohh^inS^^^ 
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Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen and William Spurstow. 

(12) Thomas (1773-1829), English physicist, 
physician and E^ptologist, born of Quaker 
parentage at Milverton, Somerset, studied 
medicine at London, Edinburgh, Gottingen 
and Cambridge, and started as doctor in 
London in 1800, but devoted himself to 
scientific research, and in 1801 became 
professor of Natural Philosophy to the Royal 
Institution. His Lectures (1807) expounded 
the doctrine of interference, which established 
the undulatory theory of light. He did 
valuable work in insurance, haemodynamics 
and Egyptology, and made a fundamental 
contribution to the deciphering of the inscrip¬ 
tions on the Rosetta Stone. See Life by 
Peacock (1855) and Prof. Tyndall’s New 
Fragments (1892). 

YOUNGHUSBAND, Sir Francis (1863-1942), 
British explorer, born at Murree in India, 
explored Manchuria in 1886 and on the way 
back discovered the route from Kashgar into 
India via the Mustagh Pass. In 1902 he went 
on the expedition which opened up Tibet to 
the western world. British resident in 
Kashmir (1906-09), he wrote much on India 
and Central Asia. 

YOUMEFFSKAIA, Princess. See Dolgo¬ 
rukova. 

YOUSEF, Sidi Mohammed ben. See Sidi 
Mohammed. 

YPRES, Earl of. See French. 

YPSILANTI, ip-sFlan'tee, distinguished Greek 
Phanariot family, claiming descent from the 
Comneni; 

(1) Alexander (1725-1805), father of (3), 
became hospodar of Wallachia, but was put 
to death on suspicion of fostering Greek 
ambitions. 

(2) Alexander (1783-1828), eldest son of 

(3), served with distinction in the Russian 
army in 1812-13, and was chosen by the 
Greek ‘ Hetairists ’ as their chief in 1820. 

He headed a Rouman movement, but, 
defeated by the Turks, took refuge in Austria, 
where he died. 

(3) Constantine (d. 1816), son of (1), became 
also hospodar of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Deposed in 1805, he came back with some 
thousands of Russian soldiers, stirred up the 
Serbs to rebellion, and made another plan 
for restoring Greece, but had to flee to 
Russia. 
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(4) Demetrius (1793-1832), younger son of 
(3), also serwd in the Russian army, and 
aided his brother’s schemes for emancipating 
the Christian population of Turkey. In 
Greece he took part in the capture of Tripolita 
(October 1820). His gallant defence of 
Argos stopped the victorious march of the 
Turks, and in 1828-30 he was Greek com¬ 
mander-in-chief. He died in Vienna. 
YRIARTE, Charles, ee-ri-art 0832-98), 
French man of letters, born in Paris, of 
Spanish ancestry, studied architecture but 
from 1861 devoted himself to literature. He 
was editor-in-chief of Le Monde Illustr^, 
Specially interested in the Italian Renaissance 
period, he wrote histories of Venice (1877) 
and Florence (1880), as well as biographies 
of Francesca da Rimini (1882) and Caesar 
Borgia (1889). 

YSAYE, Eugene (1858-1931), Belgian violinist, 
one of the greatest of his time, born at 
Brussels, made many tours in Europe and 
America. First teacher of the violin at the 
Brussels Conservatoire (1886-98) he com¬ 
posed concertos, sonatas, &c. for that 
instrument. 

YUAN-SHIH-EAI, -shee-ki (1859-1916), 
Chinese dictator, born in Honan province, 
served in the army and became imperial 
adviser, minister in Korea (1885-94), gover¬ 
nor of Shantung (1900), but was banished 
after the death of emperor Kuang Hsii (1908). 
He participated in the revolution of 1911 and 
became first president of China (1912-16), 
Sun Yat-Sen (q.v.) standing down for him, 
but was opposed by the latter from the south 
when he tried to make himself emperor. His 
manner of death is unknown. 

YUKAWA, Hideki (1907- ), Japanese physi¬ 
cist, predicted (1935) the existence of the 
meson, a particle hundreds of times heavier 
than the electron. His work on quantum- 
theory and nuclear physics obtained him the 
award of the Nobel prize for physics for 
1949. He is the first Japanese to be so 
honoured. Since 1951 he has been professor 
of Physics at Columbia University. 

YULE, Sir Henry (1820-89), British orientalist, 
bom at Inveresk, served in the Bengal 
Engineers (1840-62), sat on the Indian 
Council (1875-89), and wrote Cathay and the 
Way Thither (1866) and The Book of Ser 
Marco Polo (1871). He was created K.C.S.I. 
in 1889. 


Z 

ZACCARIA, Antonio (1502-39), Italian reli- ZADKINE, Ossip (1890- ), Russian sculptor, 
gious, founded the Barnabite preaching order born at Sindensk, developed an individual 
(1530), and was canonized in 1897. style, making ejafective use of the play of light 

ZACHARIAS, Saint (d. 752), a Greek by onconca.vesuiTa.cGS,SLsinTheThree Musicians 
descent, born in Calabria, was pope from (1926), Orpheus (1940), and Destroyed City 
741 to 752, and recognized Pepin the Short (1952). 

as king of France (752). ZAHAROFF, Sir Basil, orig. Basileios 

ZADMEL, pseud, of Richard James Morrison Zadiarias (1850-1936), armaments magnate 
(1794-1874)^ who in 1830 started a best-selling and financier, born in Anatolia, Turkey, of 
astrological almanac. Greek parents, entered the munitions industry 
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and became a shadowy but immensely 
influential tigiire in intcrnatio^il politics and 
finance, amassing a huge roTlune in arms 
deals, oil, shipping and hanking. Knighted 
(1918) for his services to the allies in World 
War !, he donated large sums of money to 
universities and other institutions, but was 
suspected by many of using his iidlucnce to 
intrigue for his own protit. See study by 
Lewinsoil n (1934). 

ZAHN, Theodor vois (1838 1933), German 
Biblical scholar, born at Mors, professor in 
several universities, including CJdttingcn and 
Leipzig, known for his series on the New l est- 
ament Canon (1881 93), including ladan's' 
Diafessaron and an introduction to the New 
Testament (1897), With Cicbhardl and Har- 
nack he edited the Patres Apostoli (LS7(> 78). 

ZAMLNIIOIL Liunvm Ludwig (1859 1917), 
a .Jewish Warsaw oculist, born at Ih'alyslok, 
invented Esperanto. Sec Life by M. Boulton 
(I960). 

ZANCWILL, Israel (1864 1926), Jewish 
writer, born in London, went to school at 
Plymouth and Bristol, but was mainly sclf- 
taiight, graduated with honours at London 
University, and, after teaching, became a 
journalist. A leading Zionist, lie wrote 
poems, plays, novels, and c.ssays, and became 
widely known by his Jcwisli tales- -C/iih/re/t 
of the Ghetto (1892), Ghetto l'rap;edu\H (1894), 
The King of Hehnarrers (1894), and DreatJiers 
of the Ghetto (1898). Other works arc The 
Master, Without Prejudice (essays), A 
Rc^voited Daughter, Nurse Mar/orie, The 
Melting-Pot We Modems (GnS). 

ZANUCK, Darryl Francis, zajmk (1902 - ), 
American film producer, born in Wahoo, 
Neb. He worked with Joseph Schcnck, 
Warner Brothers and 1 \venticlh-Ccntury 
Pictures, becoming vice-president of that 
company and, after its merger willi L’ox. 
Films in 1935, of Twcnticlh-C'entury L'ox 
Films Corporation. Among his many sue- 
ccssful films arc Little Caesar, The Jazz 
Singer, 7'fie House of Rothschild, Les MisJr- 
ables. How Green was My Valley, The Grapes 
of Wrath, The Razor"s Edge, 7'he Snake Pit 
and All About Eve. 

ZAFOLYA, a powerful Hungarian family 
which included: 

(1) John (1487 1540), Prince of Transyl¬ 
vania, who was proclaimed king of Hungary in 
1526, despite the superior claim of Ferdinand 
of Hapsburg, who drove him out in 1527 but 
was defeated by Suleiman the Magnificent, 
who reinstated John as puppet ruler. 

(2) John Sigismund (1540 71), son of (1), 
succeeded his father, but, Suleiman having 
made Hungary a Turkish province, he had 
to content himself with the voivodship of 
Transylvania. 

(3) Stephen (d. 1499), father of (1), gained 
renown as a military leader under Matthias 
Corvinus (q.v.) by his defeat of the Turks and 
his conquest of Austria, of which he was 
made governor (1485), 

ZATOPEK:, Emil, zaZ- (1922- ), Czech 
atlilete, born in Moravia, After many 
successes in Czechoslovak track events, he 
won the 10,000 metres title at the Olympic 
Games in London in 1948. In the succeeding 
four years he showed himself to be the 
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groutest loiig-clistancc runner of his tim, i,, 
breaking thirteen world records an^ v'' 
further stweesscs, including the 5000 metra 
and the Marathon, at the 1952 Olvmnr. 

ZKC.IARIAH, , minor prophet i„ 

Babylonia during the captivity, went baS 
wait the hrsl band of exiles to Judaea, Of 
the Book ol Zechanah only the first eiEhl 
chapters arc by him. 

ZKKMAN, Pieter (1865 1943), Dutch phvsi 
cist, born at Zonnemairc. Zeeland leewr 
at i cyden (1897) professor 

rnagneto-optics 

While at Leyden he discovered the Zeeman 
ej ect, i.c, when a ray of light from a source 
placed in a magnetic held is examined 
spectroscopically the spectral line is widened 
or occasionally doubled. In 1902 he shared 
With Lorentz llic Nobel prize for nhvsic^ 
In 1922 he was awarded the Rumford^Medai 
ol the Royal Society. 

ZUSSy Carl, tsis (1816-88), German optician 
established at Jena (1846) the factory whicli 
became noted for the production of lenses 
microscopes, ticld glasses, &c. His business 
was organized on a system whereby the 
workers had a share in the profits. 

ZKLLKR, Eduard (1814 --1908), German 
philosopher and theologian, born at Klein- 
boltwar in Wurltcmbcrg, studied alTubingen 
and Berlin, and settled at 'rubingen in 1840 
as privatdozent in theology. In 1847 he 
became professor of I'hcology at Bern, 
and in 1849 at Marburg, whence he was 
called to the chair of Philosophy at Heidel¬ 
berg in 1862, at Berlin in 1872. Perhaps the 
ablest of the direct disciples of his father-in- 
law, Baur, he forsook theology and his early 
Hegelianism for historical work, carried on 
in an impartial and eclectic spirit. He 
publi.slicd Platonic studies in 1839, a tren¬ 
chant work on the Acts of the Apostles (on 
BauFs lines, 1854; trans, 1876), books on 
ZwingU (1853), D. V. Strauss (1874), and 
Frederick the Great (1886); a history of 
German philosopliy since Leibniz (1872), 
and a manual of CJreck philosophy (1883; 
trans. 1886); besides his masterly work, Die 
Oeschk'hte der Griechischen Philosophk 
(1844'52) which has appeared in a number 
of translations. 

ZENO (426 491), Emperor of the East (474- 
491), was a weak ruler, and during his reign 
internal distractions and foreign troubles 
greatly increased. 

ZENO OF CITIUM* (342-270 u.c.), founder 
of the Stoic philosophy, a native of Citium, 
Cyprus, possibly a Phoenician, in 320 went 
to Athens, where he did the rounds of the 
philosophical schools, including the Lyceum 
and the Academy, and finally opened his 
own school at the ‘ Painted Porch ’ {Stoa 
Poikile), He taught that virtue is necessarily 
l^ood, that most things in life are morally 
indilfercnL c.g. most objects of desire such as 
goods, honours, children, wife, and that these 
are at best only relatively good. Ho wrote 
eighteen books, including the anarchical 
Republic. In extreme old age he committed 
suicide. Sec works on stoicism by E. Zeller 
(1870), R. D. Hicks (1911), E. V. Arnold 
(1911; new cd. 1958), M. Pohlcnz (1948-49), 
and S. Sambursky on the Physics (1959). 
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ZENO OF ELEA (fl. 5th cent, b.c.), Greek 
philosopher, a native of Elea, a Greek colony 
in Lucana, Italy. A favourite disciple of 
Parmenides (q.v.), he came with him to 
Athens and on his return to Elea joined an 
unsuccessful conspiracy against the tyrant 
Nearchus. He defended Parmcnidian mon¬ 
ism against Pythagorean pluralism, by taking 
a Pythagorean postulate such as ‘ things are 
a many ’ and working out from it a pair of 
contradictory conclusions. Best known of 
all are his four arguments against motion, 
which is a necessary consequence of pluralism. 
They are ‘ Achilles and the Tortoise ’ 
(Achilles never overtakes the Tortoise, 
because he must traverse an infinite number 
of points before reaching the tortoise’s 
starting-place and even then there is an 
infinite number of points separating the 
competitors), ‘ The Flying Arrow % ‘ The 
Stadium ’ and ‘ The Row of Solids They 
were refuted by Aristotle, but reinstated by 
Lewis Carroll, Bergson and Bertrand Russell 
in their different ways. Only fragments of 
his works remain. He appears in Plato’s 
dialogue, Parmenides, as instructor to 
Socrates. Sec E. Zeller, Presocratic Philo¬ 
sophy (trans. 1881), B. Russell, Mysticism and 
Logic (1918), J. Burnet, Early Greek Philo¬ 
sophy (4th ed. 1930), G. S. Kirk and J. E. 
Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (1957). 
ZENO OF SIDON (1st cent, b.c.), Epicurean 
philosopher, taught at Athens to 78 b.c. 
ZENO OF TARSUS (3rd cent, b.c.), succeeded 
Clirysippus as head of the Stoic school. 
ZENOBIA, -no'- (3rd cent, a.d.), queen of 
Palmyra, bom there probably of Arab des¬ 
cent, became the wife of the Bedouin Oden- 
athus, lord of the city, who in a.d. 264 was 
recognized by Gallienus as governor of the 
East. On her husband’s murder (c. 271) 
nearly the whole of the eastern provinces 
submitted to her sway. When Aurelian 
assumed the purple, he marched against her, 
defeated her in several battles, besieged her 
in Palmyra, and ultimately captured her as 
she was attempting flight (272). She saved 
her life by imputing the blame of the war 
to her secretary, Longinus (q.v.); ho was 
beheaded and Palmyra destroyed. Zenobia, 
decked with jewels, was led in triumphal 
procession at Rome, and presented by her 
conqueror with large possessions near 
Tivoli, where, with her two sons, she passed 
the rest of her life in comfort and even 
splendour. Strikingly beautiful and of high 
spirit, she governed with prudence, justice, 
and liberality; and her literary acquirements 
were considerable. See W. Wright, Palmyra 
and Zenobia (1895). 

ZEPHANIAH, zef-e-m'a (fl. 7th cent, b.c.), 
Hebrew prophet of the Old Testament whose 
account of a coming Day of Wrath inspired 
the mediaeval Latin hymn Dies Irae. 
ZEPPELIN, Count Ferdinand von (1838-1917), 
German army officer, born at Constance, 
Baden, served in the Franco-German war, 
and in 1897-1900 constructed his first air-ship 
or dirigible balloon of rigid type, named a 
Zeppelin, after its inventor, who set up a works 
for their construction at Friedrichshafen. 
ZERNICKE, Fritz (1888- ), Dutch physi¬ 

cist, born at Amsterdam, professor of Physics 


at Groningen, developed the phase-contrast 
principle used in microscopy. He was awarded 
the Nobel physics prize in 1953. 
ZEROMSKI, Stefan, zhe-rom'ski (1864-1925), 
Polish novelist, born at Strawezyn, wrote The 
Homeless (1900), The Ashes (1904, English 
edition 1928), The Fight with Satan (trilogy, 
1916-18), &c., pessimistic, patriotic, lyrical 
in tone. 

ZEUSS, Johann Kaspar, tsoys (1806-56), 
German founder of Celtic philology, became 
professor in the Lyceum at Bamberg in 1847. 
He edited Grammatica Celtica (1853). 
ZEUXIS, zook'sis (fl. late 5th cent, b.c.), 
Greek painter, born at Heraclea, excelled 
in the representation of natural objects. 
According to legend, his painting of a bunch 
of grapes was so realistic that birds tried to 
cat the fruit. 

ZHUKOV, Grigori Konstantinovich (1896- 
), Russian soldier, was born of peasant 
parents at Strelkovka, Kaluga region, worked 
in Moscow as an apprentice furrier, and was 
conscripted into the Tsarist Army. In 1918 
he joined the Red Army. In 1939 he com¬ 
manded the Soviet tanks in Outer Mongolia, 
and in 1941, as general, became Army chief 
of staff. In December 1941 he lifted the 
siege of Moscow, and in February 1943 his 
counlcr-oftcnsive was successful at Stalingrad. 
In command of the First Byclo-Russian 
Army in 1944-45, he captured Warsaw and 
conquered Berlin. On May 8, 1945, on 
behalf of the Soviet High Command, he 
accepted the German surrender. After the 
war he became c.-in-c. of the Russian zone 
of Germany, but he soon suffered a political 
eclipse, and was not prominent again till 
after Stalin’s death in 1953. In 1955 he 
became minister of defence and in July 1957 
he emerged as a supporter of Khrushchev 
against the Malenkov-Molotov faction. 
Khrushchev rewarded this ruj^ged soldier of 
formidable energy by dismissing him in 
October. In 1958 he was attacked for his 
‘ revisionist ’ policy and for his alleged 
* political mistakes ’ in the administration of 
the forces 

ZHUKOVSKY, Vasily Andreycvich (1783- 
1852), Russian poet, born in the government 
of Tula, known chiefly for his translations 
into Russian of English, French and German 
poetry. 

ZIEGFELD, Florcnz, zig'feld (1869-1932), 
American theatre manager, born in Chicago, 
the son of the president of Chicago Musical 
College. He was the deviser and perfector of 
the American revue-spectacle, based on the 
Folks Bergkres, and his Follies of 1907 was 
the first of an annual series that continued 
until 1931 and made his name synonymous 
with extravagant theatrical production. He 
produced other musical shows, such as The 
Red Feather, Kid Boots, Sally, Showboat, Rio 
Rita, and the American production of Bitter 
Sweet. He married Anna Held, the French 
comedienne, in 1897 (divorced 1913), and the 
American actress, Billie Burke, in 1914. 
ZIETEN, or Zicthen, Hans Joachim von, 
tzee'tin (1699-1786), Prussian cavalry general, 
born at Wustrau (Brandenburg), was dis¬ 
missed from the Prussian cavalry for insubor¬ 
dination in 1727, but in 1730 rehabilitated. 
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As colonel of hussars (1741) he increased the 
cnicicncy of the Prussian li,ahl. cavalry. In 
1744 he burst into Bohemia, then executed a 
dexterous retreat; iu the Seven Years’ War 
he covered himself willi p,lory at Prague, 
Collin, Lcuthen, Liegnitz and 'I'orgau. ‘ Old 
Father Zieten ’ thereafter lived in retirement 
at Berlin, in high favour with iu-cdcrick the 
CJreat. Sec Life by Winter (l*S8(i). 

ZIJVIBALISl', Kfreni (1880 ■ ), violinist 

and composer, was born in Rostov, Russia, 
and later took American nationality, becom¬ 
ing director of the C’urtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia, lie has composed for bolh 
violin and orchestra. 

ZIMISCES, Jolisi, zi-iuis'cez (‘)25 76), 
tinc emperor in 6(>9 ^r/6, fougjil stoutly 
against Saracens, Bulgars and Russians. 
Scc^ study of his time by ScliUimbcrgcr 
{l'ilpop<!>e 1867). 

ZINIMERMANN, tziiu'-, (1) Arthur (1864- 
1940), German politician, was born in liast 
Prussia. After diplounitie service in China 
he directed from 1604 the laistcrn Division of 
the German F'orcign Olliec and wtts foreign 
secretary (November 1916 Augaist 1917). In 
January 1917 he sent the famous " Zimmer- 
mann telegram ’ to the German minister in 
Mexico with the terms of tin alliance between 
Mexico and Germany, by which Mexico was 
to attack the United States with German and 
Japanese assistance in^ return for the Ameri¬ 
can states of New Mexico, Texas and Arizona, 
Ihis telegram, intercepted by British Intelli¬ 
gence linally brought the hesitant American 
government into the war against Germany 
and into exerting its innuence in European 
alfairs. Sec B. W, I'uchman, 77/c Zimmvr- 
rtianrj Tele 4 ^ram ( 1959). 

(2) Dooiiiiikos (1685 •1766), German archi¬ 
tect, born at Wessobrunn, a leading exponent 
of the Rococo style in southern Germany, as 
seen in his churches at Wics, Buxheim, 
Gunzberg, &e. 

(3) JolumiJ Georg, RiHer vors (1728 95), 
Swiss doctor tmd writer, born at Brugg, 
studied medicine at Gottijigen, and became 
town-physician at Brugg, wlicre he published 
his sentimental book On .Solitude’ (1755; 
rewritten 1785), which was translated from 
the German into almost every European 
language. Me also wrote on ‘ national pride ’ 
and on medical subjects. In 1768 he went 
to Hanover with the title of pliysician to 
George 111, and was summoned to Berlin to 
the last illness of Frederick the Great, and 
after his death published several worthless 
books about him. Sec books by Bodemann 
(1878) and Ischcr (1893). 

(4) Robert (1B24"‘98), Austrian Horbartian 
philosopher and writer on aesthetics, an 
opponent of Hegel. 

ZINOVIEV, Grigoriy, zm-ov'yef 1936), 
Russian politician, born at Elisavetgrad, 
Ukraine, was in 1917-26 a leading member 
of the Soviet government, but then suttered 
expulsion, in 1936 death. The so-called 
' Zinoviev Letter ’ influenced the British 
general election of October 1924. 

5HNSSER, Hans (1878-1940), American 
bacteriologist, born m Now York, professor 
at Columbia (1913-23), then at Harvard 
Medical School. In 1915 he was one of the 
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purpose ol investigating typhus. In 
was a League ol Nations commissioiipr ■ 
Russia, studying cholera. With others S 
developed immunization methods 
typhus (1930). ^uioQs against 

Z IN ZEN DORP, Nicolaus Ludwia C»rjif 
( 1700 - 60 ) Gennan religious 
ol the Morayum Brethren, was born at 
Dresden studied under Francke at hIiu 
and held a government post at Dresff 
He invited the persecuted Moravians to ^ 
inisatian estates, and there founded fortVipm 
the colony of Herrnhut (‘ the Lord’s 
mg ). IBs zeal led to troubles with tfp 
government, and in 1736 48 he was exilS 
1 le visited ihigiand where he was welcomed 
by John Wesley, and m 1741 went to America 
ihirmg lus exile from Saxony he was ordained 
at 'I iibmgcn, and became bishop of 
Moravian Brethren. He died at Herrnliut 
having writ lea over a hundred books Manv 
oflus hymns are still sung by the Brethren. 

ZLSKA, or Zs2ka, John, zhish'ka (c 1370- 
1424), Bohemian llussitc leader, nobly born 
at IVoeznov, was brought up as pagetoKine 
Wcnceslas. lie lought for the Teutonic 
Rmghts against the Poles, for the Austrians 
against the 'Lurks, and for the English at 
Agiucourt (1415). In Bohemia soon after 
the murder of Muss he became charnberlain 
to Ring Wcnceslas, and joined the extremest 
parly of hatred against Rome. After the 
outbreak at Prague (July 30, 1419), Ziska 
was chosen leader of the popular party, with 
4000 men defeated the Emperor Sigismund’s 
4(),()0(), captured Prague (1421), and erected 
the fortress of 'Labor, whence his party was 
called 7’ahoriies, In 1421 he lost his remain¬ 
ing eye at the siege of Raby, but continued 
to lead on his troops to a succession of 
twelve unexampled victories, with but one 
defeat, compelling Sigisnumd to offer the 
Hussites religious liberty. But he died of 
plague at the siege of Przibislav before the 


war was oyer, and was buried ultimately at 
C’asUiy. Ziska was cruel, but less so than his 
enemies. Bee study by I Icymanii (1955). 

ZriTEI /, Karl Alfred von (1839-T904), German 
geologist and palaeontologist, born at 
Bahlingen, Baden, a distinguished authority 
on his subjects and their history, tau^t at 
Vienna, Karlsruhe and Munich, and was 
president of the Bavarian Academy. His 
Textbook of Falaeontology appeared in 
English translation 1900” 02 (ed. Eastman). 
It was later revised by Woodward (1925). 

ZOM (980-1050), daughter of the Byzantine 


emperor Constantine VIH, caused the murder 
of her husband, Roraanus Ill, made her 
paramour emperor as Michael IV (1034), 
and after his exile (1042) married Con¬ 
stantine IX- 


ZGFFANY, John (1733ri8l0), R.A. (1769), 
a London portrait-painter, of German 
origin. After studying art in Rome, in 1758 
ho settled in London. Securing royal 
patronage, ho painted many portraits and 
conversation pieces. 1772-79 he spent in 
Florence; 1783-90 in India, after which he 
returned to England. He died at Kew. See 
book by Lady V. Manners and Dr Williamson 
(1920). 
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zoo I, orig. Ahmed Bey Zogu, zog (1893- 
), king of Albania, was bom the son of a 
highland tribal chieftain, and was educated in 
Istanbul. He became head of the clan at the 
age of twelve, growing up in an atmosphere 
of tribal feuds, and in 1912, when Albania 
declared her independence, Zog took a blood 
oath to defend it. As the outstanding 
nationalist leader, in 1922 ho formed a 
republican government and was its premier, 
president and commander-in-chief; in 1928 
he proclaimed himself king. In 1938 he 
married the Hungarian Countess Geraldine 
Apponyi. After Albania was overrun by the 
Italians King Zog came to Britain, and in 
1946 took up residence in Egypt, in 1955 on 
the French Riviera. 

ZOILtJS (fl. 3rd cent- b.c.), Greek rhetorician, 
born at Amphipolis, became known as 
Bomeromastix (scourge of Homer), from the 
bitterness with which he attacked Homer. 
His name has become proverbial for a 
malignant critic. 

ZOLA, Simile (1840-1902), French novelist, 
was bom in Paris, the son of an Italian 
engineer. He entered the publishing house 
of Hachette as a clerk, but soon became an 
active journalist. His work in criticism and 
politics was almost uniformly unfortunate; 
later he attempted the drama with equal lack 
of success. His true forte for short stories 
showed itself in the charming Contes d Ninon 
(1864), Noiiveaux Contes d Ninon (1874), 
the collections entitled Le Capitaine Biirle 
and Nals Micoulin, and the splendid Attaque 
du Moulin (1880). In the later years of the 
Empire he had formed with Flaubert, 
Daudet, the Goncourts, and Turgenev a sort 
of informal society, out of which grew the 
‘ Naturalist school In this direction 
Thdrise Raquin (1867) is a very powerful 
picture of remorse. But it was not until after 
the war that he began the great series of 
novels with a purpose called Les JRoitgon- 
Macquart; it comprises a score of volumes, 
all connected by the appearance of the same 
or different members of the family. The 
two * mother-ideas ’ of Zola’s naturalism 
were heredity and a certain cerebral infirmity; 
and in order to apply his theory to the study 
of the document humain, he mastered the 
technical details of most professions, occu¬ 
pations and crafts, as well as the history of 
recent events in France. He began with a 
sort of general sketch called La Fortune des 
Rougon. La CurSe and Son Excellence 
Engine Rougon deal with the society of the 
later days of the Second Empire. La Faute 
de VAbbi Mouret is an attack upon celibacy, 
and is, like La ConquSte de Plassans, a vivid 
study of provincial life. Le Ventre de Paris 
deals with the lowest strata of the Parisian 
population. L*Assommoir depicts drunken¬ 
ness; Pot-Bouille the lower bourgeoisie and 
their servants; Au Bonheur des dames 
‘ universal providers Une Page d'amour 
and La Joie de vivre are more generally 
human. Nana is devoted to the cult of the 
goddess Lubricity. V Oeuvre deals with art 
and literature. La Terre is an appallingly 
repulsive study of the French peasant, and 
Germinal of the miner; La BSte kumaine 
contains minute information as to the 


working of railways; Le Rive displays a 
remarkable acquaintance with the details of 
church ritual; VArgent exploits financial 
crashes; and La Dibdcle recounts the great 
disaster of 1870. Dr Pascal (1893) is a sort of 
feeble summing-up. Lourdes (1894), dealing 
with faith-healing, is hardly a novel, any 
more than is Rome (1896), a critical study 
of the Papal Curia, or Paris (1898). Ficonditi 
(1899), Travail (1901), and Viriti (1903) form 
part of ‘ Les Quatre ifivangilcs ’. Zola 
espoused the cause of Dreyfus (q.v.), im¬ 
peached the military authorities, and was 
sentenced to imprisonment (1898), but 
escaped for a year to England. He died in 
Paris, accidentally sufi'ocalcd by charcoal 
fumes. See his Correspondance (1907-08), 
works by Shcrard (1893), Vizetclly (1904), 
Josephson (1928), Barbussc (trans. 1932), 
and (in French) Lcpcllcticr (1908), SeiUifere 
(1923), D. Lc Blond-Zola (his daughter; 
1931), Hemmings (1953) and Laroux (1955). 
ZORN, Anders Leonhard (1860-1920), Swedish 
etcher, sculptor and painter, born at Utme- 
land, near Mora. His bronze statue of 
Gustavus Vasa is in his native town of Mora. 
His paintings deal mainly with Swedish 
peasant life. It was as an etcher that he 
achieved European fame, with studies of 
Verlaine, Proust, Rodin, «Scc., and a series 
of nudes executed with a skill unique in this 
medium. Sec a monograph by E. M. Lang 
(1924). 

ZOROASTER, Grccizod form of Zarathush- 
tra, mod, Zaradusht, Iranian prophet, the 
founder or reformer of the ancient Parsec 
religion, appears as an historical person only 
in the earliest portion of the Avesta. His 
family name was Spitama; but where he was 
born is not known. As the centre of a group 
of chieftains, one of whom was King Vlsh- 
taspa, he carried on a political, military, and 
theological struggle for the defence or wider 
establishment of a holy agricultural state, 
whose laws and principles encouraged 
pastoral labour, tillage, and thrift, as against 
Turanian and Vedic aggressors. He lived in 
N.W. Persia perhaps in the 6th century b.c. 
Some put him as early as c. 1000 b.c. The 
keynote of his system is that the world and 
history exhibit the struggle between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman (the creator or good spirit, and 
the evil principle, the devil), in which at the 
end evil will be banished and the good reign 
supreme. See studies by Jackson (1898), 
M. N. Dhalla (1938), Herzfeld (1947) and 
Guillemin (1949). 

ZORRILLA Y MORAL, Jos6 (1817-93), a 
fluent Spanish poet, born at Valladolid, 
wrote many plays based on national legend. 
He died poor in Madrid, but his play Don 
Juan Tenorio (1844) is performed annually on 
AU Saints’ Day in Spanish-speaking countries. 
ZOSIMUS, (1) (5th cent. A.D.), a pagan Greek 
historian, who held olBce at Constantinople 
under Theodosius IL (408-450). His 
Bistoria Nova deals with the Roman emperors 
to A.D. 410. 

(2) Pope (417-418), involved in the Pelagian 
controversy. See Pelagius. 

ZSCHOKKE, Johann Heinrich Daniel, chok'e 
(1771-1848), German writer, born at Magde¬ 
burg, was a strolling playwright, then a 
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studcnl lit Frankfurl, lectured there and ment of absolutism was made covernrsT p 
adapted plays, and linally opened a boarding- h’crrol, but in 1832, with other Carlisti « 
school at Rcichcnaii in the Grtsons. hi 17^)9 dismissed the army. Head of the Ba<in 
he settled at Aarau, where he became a Carlist insurrection (1833), he kem^iv^ 
member of the Great Goimcil. His books opponents at bay, and gained a series n? 
include histories of Bavaria and Swilzcrhuu!, victories over the Cristino generals TP 
and a long scries of tales Creole, turned the w^cak head of Don Carlos and 
Jonathan Frock, Clementine, Oswald, Afeister Ictl him to interfere with the plans of hk 
Jordan, See. I'hc most popular of all was the general, who was anxious to strike for Madrid 
Stunden der Andaeht (1809 16; trails, as but who, ordered to lay siege to Bilbao 
Hours of Meditation, 1843)—a Sunday mortally wounded by a musket-ball ’ See 
periodical, expounding rationalism with Henningsen’s Twelve Months' Camvam 
eloquence and zeal His collected writings ([836) and Cnrn/uY/for January 1871. ^ 

till 35 vols. (1851 54). See his autobiographi- ZUNiCJA. ^Scc hauii.LA y Zijniga. 
cal *SV//>.vAvr/ww (trails. 1847). ZUPANCIC, Otoii, Hioo'pan-chit-v' (1R7r^ 

ZSIGMONDY, Richard Adolf, zhig'inou-di 1949), Slovene poet, the translator of 
(1865 4929), Austrian chcinisl, born in Shakespeare into Slovene, 

Vienna, from 1907 a professor at GdUingen, 7,VllBAUA'N,h'nmcl}ico, thoor-ba-valm' (\5%- 
was a pioneer of colloid chemistry, gaining 1662), Spanish religious painter, born at 
the Nobel prize for 1925. In 1903 he intro- huente do Ikintos in Andalusia the son of a 
duced the uUraniicrosco[u\ labourer, spent most of his laborious life at 

ZUCCARO, I’lsddeo, tsook'ka-rd (1529 66), Seville. His masterpiece, an altar-piece is 
Italian painter in Rome, born at 8. Angelo in the muscuni there. Apart from a few 
in Vado, near Urbino, left some pretentious portraits and still-life studies, his main sub- 
but not valuable frescoes and cascl-picccs of jects were monastic and historical, and he 
no especial merit. He did much work for the came to be called the ‘ Spanish Caravaggio’. 
Farnese family, and e.xamplcs may be seen ZWEIG, tsvig, (1) Arnold (1887- ) 

in the Balazzo I'arnese, Rome and C'apari>la. Cierman-Jewish author, was born at Glogau! 

14 is brother, h’cdcrigo (1543 1609 ), during his His writing is socialistic in outlook and is also 
travels painted portraits (Queen Flizabeth, coloured by the interest in Zionism which led 
Mary Stuart, &c.), but devoted most of his him to seek refuge in Palestine when exiled 
time to unsatisfactory frescoes at b’lorcncc, by the Nazis in 1934, His works include the 
Venice, the F.scorial, &c. He founded at novels Claudia (1912), Der Streit urn den 
Rome the Academy of St Luke (1595). Sergeanten Orischa (1928), Junge Fmu von 

ZUCCHl, Aistonso Fktro, tsoo/Ckee {illC 95), J9I4 (193 I) and De Vriemit kehrt heimimi), 
Italian painter, was brought to Lngland in all of which have appeared in English trans- 
about 1766 by the Adam brothers (q.v.), lation; also the play D/e f/m/aYi:/'(1927) and 
for whom he executed many exceUent ceiling some penetrating essays, 
medallions and wall paintings (Kenwood, (2) Stefan (1881 1942), Austrian writer, 
Harewood House, Ostcrlcy Park, Ac.), horn in Vienna of Jewish parentage, was first 

Also working for the brothers was Angelica known as poet and translator (of Ben Jonson, 
KautTmana (q.v.), whom he married in 1781. Ac.), then as biographer (Balzac, Dickens, 

He was elected an A.R.A. in 1770. Mario Antoinette, Ac.), short-story writer 

ZUCKMAYER, Carl (1896- ), German (c.g. 1934) and novelist (JJewre 

dramatist, bom at Nackenheim, Rhineland, of Pity, 1939, Ac.). A feature of all his work 
lived in Austria, but after that country’s is its 'deep psychological insight. From 1934 
annexation, emigrated to the U.S.A. His to 1940 he lived in London, and acquired 
best-known plays arc Der Uaupttumin von British nationality. He later went to U.S.A. 
Kdpenick (1931) and J)es Teufels General and Brazil. It was in Petropolis, Brazil, that 
(1942-45), both iilmcd. he died by his own hand in 1942. See his 

ZUKERTORT, Johann Hermann (1842-88), autobiographical The World of Yesterday 
Polish chess master, born at Lublin, studied (published posthumously, 1943). 
medicine at Breslau, but from 1867 devoted ZWICKY, Pritz (1898- ), American physi- 

himsclf to chess. Settling in England in 1872, cist, born in Bulgaria, educated at Zurich, 
ho founded and edited the Chess Monthly, joined the stall' of the California Institute of 
won tournaments in Paris and London, was Technology in 1927, becoming professor of 
defeated by Steinilz in America in 1885, and Astrophysics there in 1942. He is known for 
died in London. He published two German his research on novae, cosmic rays and slow 
chess manuals (1869 ”73). electrons. 

ZULOAGA, fgnado, thoodo-alFga (1870 " ZWINGLI, Huldrckli, tsvingfee, Lat. Ulricas 
1945), Spanish painter, born (the son of a Zulnglius (1484-4531), Swiss reformer, was 
metal-worker) at Eibat in the Basque born at Wikihaus in St Gall, studied at Bern, 
Country, studied painting at Romo and Vienna and Basel, and became priest at 
Paris, and won recognition abroad and then Olarus in 1506. Here he taught himself 
at home as the reviver of the national tradi- Greek, and twice (1512, 1515) as field- 
tion in Spanish painting. Works may be chaplain accompanied the Glarus mercea- 
scen in the Luxembourg, Paris, and in arios. Transferred in 1516 to Einsiedeln, 
galleries at Ghent and Leipzig. whose Black Virgin was a great resort of 

ZUMALACARREGUY, Tom^s, thoo^mahda*^ pilgrims, he made ito secret of his contempt 
ka/ray^gee (1788-1835), greatest of Spanish for such superstition. In 1518 elected 
Carlist generals, was born at Ormdizlcgui in preacher in the Zurich minster, he roused the 
the Basque province of Guipdzcoa. Ho council not to admit within the city gates 
fought against Napoleon, on the re-establish- Bcrnhardin Samson, a seller of indulgences. 
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He preached the gospel boldly, and in 1521 
succeeded in keeping Zurich from joining the 
other cantons in their alliance with France. 
The Bishop of Constance sent his vicar- 
general, who was quickly silenced in debate 
by the Reformer (1523), in presence of the 
council and six hundred; whereupon the city 
adopted the Reformed doctrines as set forth 
in Zwingli’s sixty-seven theses. A second 
disputation followed (1523), with the result 
that images and the mass were swept away. 
Zwingli married Anna Meyer (//de Rcinhard), 
a widow of forty-three, in 1524; on Faster 
Sunday 1525 he dispensed the sacrament in 
both kinds; and the Reformation spread 
widely over Switzerland. Zwingli first made 
public his views on the Lord’s Supper in 1524; 
and the first stage of the controversy with 
Luther, destined to rend the Protestant 
Church, closed with the fruitless conference 
at Marburg (1529). He rejected every form 
of local or corporeal presence, whether 
by transubstantiation or consubstantiation. 
Meantime the progress of the Reformation 
had aroused bitter hatred in the Forest 
Cantons. Five of them formed in 1528 an 
alliance, to which the Archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria was admitted. Zurich declared 
war in 1529 on account of the burning alive 
of a Protestant pastor seized on neutral 
territory, but bloodshed was averted for a 
time by the first treaty of Cappcl (1529). But 
the Forest Cantons made a sudden dash on 
Zurich with 8000 men, and were met at 
Cappel by but 2000. The men of Zurich 
made a desperate resistance, but were 
completely defeated, and among the dead 


lay the Reformer. Zwingli preached sub¬ 
stantially the Reformed doctrines as early as 
1516, the year before the appearance of 
Luther’s theses. Original sin he regarded as a 
moral disease rather than as punishable sin 
or guilt. He maintained the salvation of 
unbaplizcd infants, and he believed in the 
salvation of such virtuous heathens as 
Socrates, Plato, Pindar, Niima, Scipio and 
Seneca. On predestination he was as 
Calvinistic as Calvin or Augustine. With 
less of fire and power than Luther, he was 
the most open-minded and liberal of the 
Reformers. Zwingli’s Opera fill four folios 
(1545); later editions arc by Schuler and 
Schulthcss (1828-42; supp. 1861); Egli and 
others (1905 et seq.). The chief is the 
Coninientariiis de vera et falsa reli}*ione 
(1525) ; the rest arc mainly occupied with the 
exposition of Scripture and controversies on 
the Eucharist, &c. I’hcrc arc old Lives by 
Myconius and Bullingcr; later studies by 
Baiir (1885-89), Stahclin (1895), Finslcr 
(1897; a bibliography), Jackson (1901) and 
Farncr (1952). See also numerous works by 
Kohler, and the publications of the Zwingli 
Society. 

ZWORYKIN, Vladimir Kosma (1889™ ), 

Russian-born physicist, educated at Petrograd 
Technical Institute and the University of 
Pittsburgh, took U.S. nationality in 1924, 
joined the Radio Corporation in 1929, and in 
1934 was appointed director of electronic 
research. Known for his work in the fields 
of photoelectricity and television, he invented 
tlic iconoscope^ and was a pioneer in the 
development of the electron microscope. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


Pntrics refer lo the relevant articles. Self-explanatory and relatively obscure or insianifirflr.* 

and subjects have not been included, samcant titles 


AR'r AND ARCHITECTURE 


ACAOt'MK'iANS cnoosiNCt A Mdoi I >■ P'ortuny Y 

Carbo 

Acillt.irs RI'X'l'IVINOr Tin- AmIIASSADORS of ActAMI'.M- 
NON " V Ingres 

Action i>ATNTtN(i Pollock (2) 

Adam ani> I’vf ■ >- I'>urcr 
Adam and livr MNDiNti 'nrs Body of Anii. 
Bonnut 

Adfi i‘Hi “ V Acitun (8) 

Admirai/iy Arch ~v Webb (1) 

Adoration of ihf: Kinos —>• Bellini (1), CJarofalo, 
Janssens, Veronese 
Aftfk Tint Storm >- Williunscn 
AtJU D’AtRAIN, L’ ■ w Rodin 
Aix; raysaof: rociifux ■ >-Cdvaimc 
Ajax dim’Ndin<i thi body oi- Paiiuktaks v Stot- 
luud 

Auifrt Mimoriai. • V Annslcad, Indcy, Marshall, 
Ihecd 

Ai ('ll!'MIST, Tint Ostade 

Ai.iiXANDi R and Roxana >- Sodoina 
Ai.cjfrian WoMi N 3- DcUicinix 
Ait Souls, Rani f ham Pi .act: >■ Nash (I) 

All Souls, Oxford - Hawksmoor 
Ambassadors,'Phi: >- Holbein 
Anatomical Lfsson, 'rin; ^ Rcmbraiult 
Anoflus, 'rmt ^ Millet 

ANTILOCUOS AND MFMNON »■ AlVUI'C/ 

Apoilo AND Oapunf ^ h Bcriiini 
Apoi'Hfosis of Homir V Ingres 
Arc DU Carroosfl • ^ Percicr 
Arco dm la Pact, Mii.an - Oagnnla 
Ariadni: ON TUF. Pantiu-r - Danncckcr 
ART-l>rAi l ie’s shop 1 - Watteau 
Asiimoli AN Musmim, Oxford - Wren 
Atomic Aof; ^ l.orjou 
Aurora - v CJucrcino 
Aurora and thf lloitRS ■ ^ Reni 
Autumn Ij-avhs Millais 
Aux Morts BartholoniC' 

Avfnuf;, Middflharnls r Hobbema 

Bacchanai.ian dano: ■ ^ Poussin (2) 

Bacxtiantf: i ndormu: > >- P'ragonard 
Baccihis and Ariadni: Bone (1). Ttian 

Baignadf:, Unf. ~ v Seurat 
Baiser, Le - V Rodin 
Ballet rfhj:arsal >* Degas 
Bank Hoi.iday Strung 
Bank of England - Soane 
Banquet of’ thf' Company of St Adrian -f Hals 
Bar, The Toulouse-Lautrec 
Bar at the 1‘Olii s BHu;F;Rt;s • > Manet 
Barblrini friscjofs > Cortona 
Barbf;r’s Shop - w Mulready 
Barbdcon School ->• Daubigny, LVan^als, Harpi- 
gnics, Millet 

Bath, ARCurniCTURF; - > Wood (10) 

Bath of Psyche: • ^ Lciglitou (1) 

Bathers »-•> Renoir (2) 

Battersea Bridge -f Whistler (1) 

Ba-ftle of Anghiari, The -f Leonardo Da Vinci 
Battle of Austerlitz CJ<lirard (2) 

Battle of- Britain Nash (2) 

Battle of the Amazons - Rubens 
Battle of the Centaurs -.v Michelangelo 
Ba'HLE of Trafalgar Stanfield 
Bauhaus —► Gropius 
Bear*Hunt Potter (3) 

Beauties of Hampton Court Knellcr 
Beer Street -4. Hogarth (2) 

Belgravia -v Cuhitt (1) 

Belisarius David (4) 


HEELE ueruonnierf, La Leonardo Da Vinci 

Belle Jardiniere, La - >- Raphael 

Bird in Spact; v Brancusi 

Birds of America ^ Audubon 

Birth of Venus > Botticelli, Rubens 

Bi t.NHi JM Palace; - v Vanbrugh (2) 

Blind Gnu , 'Fhe; v Millais 

Ih INI) iFADiNti the; Bund v Breughel fn 

Bund Man’s Buff v Wilkie ^ 

Blue' Boy - v Ciainshorough 
Blue; Pot rs >- Pollock (2) 

Hi.ur; Rn)|.;it Ciiuiui' - ,, C.iiiipemlonck. Kandinsb 
Klee, Marc 

Blue Room, 'Lhe v Picasso 


Body OF Sr (h cilia noRNE to the Catacombs-. 

Boug.uercau ^ 

Bonn yard Montmartre ->■ Pissarro (1) 

Bouqui r OF' In yinc; I.ovfrs - > Chagall 
Bourgiois df Gaiais, I,f‘s - ^ Rodin 
Houvn R, Li' *• <,'!audc Lorraine 
Boyhood of' RAtium - Millais 
Brandi NiuiuG (iATE, ouadrr}a Schadow (3) 
Bride sirippid hare, fy her bachelors even 
D uchamp 

Bridge at Aiuis k Van (Jogh 
Bruhhon Pavhion ' >- Holland (I), Nash(l) 
Brittsh Birds Bewick 
Briiish liMPiRF: Panit s (House of Lords) -e Brang- 
wyn ^ 

British Museum r Smirkc 
Broadcasitng House, Sculptures -> Gill (2) 
Broki N PiicHFH V CJrcu/e 
BiciicRE, Die h Hcckcl (I), Kirchner 
Brunswick S<.uiARE ^ ('ockcrdl(2) 

Brueus Condi mning his Son David (4) 
BOcheron, Le »- Corot 
Buckingham Paiacf, >• Cubitt (1), Nash (I) 
Wcbb(l) 

Bunbury, Master ■ Reynolds (4) 

Bunyan in Bi deor!) Ciaol "+ Harvey (2) 

Burial of C'ount Oiugaz - >- HI Greco 
Burns, Robfut Nasmyth (1) 


Calais Pier * w 'Pumer (3) 

Camde.n'P tiWN Group *■ CJilrnan, Sickert 
C’ampagne: de Rome; • s Corot 
C'ampanile, I'lokencf, " >• (liotto di Bondone 
Canon and Patron Saints - >■ David (6) 
Caprkts, 'Lue: * »- CJoya y Lucientes 
Captain Coram Hogarth (2) 

C’ard Piayfrs, 1'he • w Hooch, Wilkie 
Carlton House —e Hollund (I) 

Cari.yi.e. '1‘homas-“STATUE —E Boehm (1) 
Carmfincita ->• Sargent (2) 

Cassandra ■ >• Ilaydoa 
Castle Howard - Vanbrugh (2) 

Cattle; ChtossiNCi a Bridge -'>■ Gainsborough 
Cattt.h in SrtJRMY WfathivR -f Troyon 
Cave: PaintinG-s Breuil 
Cenotaph, 'WiirntUALL ■->■ Lutyens 
Chair and the Fife —f Van Gogh 
Charles L equilstrian kST'atub -f Le Sueur (2) 
CkarliiS V AND Francis J -v Gros 
Charterhouse, 'Phe -f Gainsborough 
Chasse au FAUcroN EN Ai.otat -)■ Fromentia 
Chattkrton, monument to -f Flaxman 
Chaucer recttino his Poetry Brown (5) 
Chelsea Hospital -f Wren 
Chemise enlev^h, La -»+- Fragonard 
Chevaux de Marly -f Couslou (1) 
Children of Charles I -p See under^DiCKSEE 
Chill October Millais 
Chirk Aqueduct Cotman 
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Choirboys -> Soutine 
Choristers Rehearsing Bird (1) 

Christ and the Disch>les at Emmaus —> Caravaggio 

Christ and the Twelve Apostles Thorvaldsen 
CHRIST AT the COLUMN Sodoma 
Christ before Pilate —> Munkdcsy 
Christ CALLING Peter AND Andrew Ghirlandaio 
( 1 ) 

Christ carrying the Cross -->■ Caravaggio (2), 
Holbein, Spencer (3) 

Christ crowned with Thorns —>■ Titian 
Christ giving the Keys to Peter —> Peru gi no 
Christ healing the Blind Man —> Duccio di 
Buoninsegna 

Christ in Limbo —> Bronzino, 11 
Christ in the House of his Parents —>• Millais 
C^ST IN 7’HE House of Martha and Mary —>• 
Vermeer (2) 

Christ of St John of the Cross ~> Dali 
Christ on the Road to Emmaus Huysmans (1) 
Christ presented in the Temple —> Rembrandt 
Christ washing Peter’s Feet —>■ Brown (5) 
Christening Feast Steen 

Christianity bringing the Fine Arts to Germany 
—> Veit 

Christ’s Agony in Gethsemane —> El Greco 
Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem —> Uaydon 
Churchill, Sir Winston SuUieiland 
Claudio and Isabella -> Hunt (6) 

Coffee-mill Duchamp 
Coiffure, La —> Picasso 
Collage -> Braque, Picasso 
Colour, theory of —>• Ostwald 
Constructivism Gabo, Pevsner (1) 

Contrapuntal Forms —> Ffepworth 
Converted British Family sheltering a Christian 
Missionary Hunt (6) 

COQ, Le Brancusi 
Cornfield -> Constable (3), Wint 
Cornfields with Flight of Birds Van Gogli 
Coronation of the Virgin —> Angehco, Botijcclii, 
Orcagna 

Corvette Russe -j- Boudin 
Cottage Door —> Gainsborough 
CovENT Garden Jones (10) 

Coventry Cathedral -> Spence (1) 

Coventry Cathedral, tapestry Sutherland 

Cranmer at the Traitors’ Gate Good all 

Cricketers, The Wint 
Crossing the Brook -> Turner (3) 

Crucifixion El Greco 
Crystal Palace Fox (1), Paxton 
Cubism Bazaine (2), Braque, Duchamp, Laurens, 
L6ger, Lhotc, Picasso, Roberts (5) 

Cupid —•> Michelangelo 

Cupid and Psyche —> Canova, G6rard (2) 

Dadaism —y Arp, Duchamp, Ernst, Grosz, Plcabia 
Danae —>• Correggio 
Dance of Death Holbein 
Dancer lacing her Shoe —> Degas 
Dante and Vergil in FIell -~> Delacroix 
Danube School Altdorfer 
David —> Bernini, Donatello, Franchcvillc, Michel¬ 
angelo 

David and Jonathan —>• Cima da Conegliano 
Death of a Miner -->• Shahn 
Death of Chatham —>• Copley (2) 

Death of General Wolfe —>• West (1) 

Death of Mozart —>• Munkdesy 
Death of Nelson —>• Maclisc 
Death of Procris —> Piero di Cosimo 
Death of Queen Elizabeth —> Delaroche 
Death of Rubens Bree 
Death of Socrates —> David (4) 

Death of the Virgin -j- Breughel (1) 

Deauville -> Boudin 
Dedham Vale Constable 
DjfejEUNER SUR L’HERBE —> Manet 
Deluge Uccello 

Demoiselles d’Avignon, Les Picasso 
Deposition, The -5^ Van Dyck 
Derby Day Frith (2) 

Descent from the Cross -*> Rubens, Voltcrra (1) 


Diana of run Uplands - v I’uise 

Diana RLCMNiNc; BY A Stag > Goujon 

DiMANCiii' D’D'/i A la Guani>i-: jA'rn% Un - Seurat 

Disasters of War ■ Goya y Lucientos 

Disco BOLOS —> Myron 

Discovery of Moses Gcntilcschi (2) 

Distressed Poe/f Hogurih 

Divisionism -y Pissarro, Seurat, Signac, Sisley 

I')octor’s Visit, The -> Si ecu 

Dolly the English Barmaid v I'oulousc-Lautn.'c 

Don Quixote —> Daumioi 

Doryphorus —> Polyclitus 

D’OIJ VE.NONS-NOUS? -> Gauguiii 

Dying Lion -> Thorvaldsen 

Earring, The —> McBvoy 
Ecce Homo —> Correggio, Epstein 
Echo Pollock (2) 

Ecstasy of St Augustine - v. Van Dyck 
Education of Cupid Correggio 

Elizabeth of Austria Clouet (1) 

Embarquement pour C-YTiiiaii > Waltcau 
End of the Winter - - Ihanvais 
Ennui —> Sickert 

Enraged Musician Hogarth (2) 

Eni'Ombment, The Brown (5), Janssirns, Raphael 
Entry of ITenry IV G6rard (2) 

Epoch - > Shahn 

Eros, statue of --> Gilbert (1) 

Euston Station —> Hardwick 
Eve —> Powers 

Execution of Faliero —v Delacroix 
Execution oe’ Lady Jane (Jri y - Dclamehe 
Expressionism - Barlach, Beckmann (3), Sinsor, 
Heckcl, llodlcr, 1 Infer (2), Kandinsky, 
Kokoschka, Munch, Noldc, Soutine, Van Gogji 

Fallen Idoi, - (’oilier (4) 

I'AMH.YOE (’iiARiis IV > Gcvva y lajoientcs 
Family OF Darius bf.euri'. Aeexandir Veronese 
l^AUVLS, Lis ^ Derain, Dnfv, laics/, Marciuct, 
Matisse, Rouault, Vlaminck 
I'east OF THE Gods Hcllini (2) 

Feast in the House of Lf.vi - Veronese 
Feast OF THE Rosauii s - Diircr 
FiItes galantes Waltcau 
Fighting TtMi'iuAiRE ■ Turner (J) 

Finding of Christ in the 'I'i mpi.e v Hunt (6 ) 
Finding of Moses - v 'ficpolo 
First Cioarf-ite ^ ih-ith (2) 

Fishmarket on the Beach, Boulogne ^ Croinc (I) 

Fitzwilliam Musdjm Basevi 

FrA'iTORD Mid, ->• Constable 

Flight INTO Egypt Gcntilcschi (2), Haydon 

Flitch OF Bacon Stothard 

Florence, Baptisi'ery <;atf;s Cihiberti 

Florence, CATHEDRAr> dome - Brunelleschi 

Flute-playf.r C’orot 

Flying Mercury ™> Bologna 

Folly Inird (1) 

Fonthill Abbey Beckford (2), Wyatt (S) 

Four Evangelists Jordaens 

Four Stages of Crueeiy Hogarth (2) 

Four Times OF Day Hogarth (2) 

Francis 1 C’louet 

ihiANCis I AND Margui lUTi' OF Navarre • >• Boniiig- 
ton 

Freemasons, 'The - Corinth 
Fuji, Mount Hokusai 
F'unfral at Ornans V Courbet 
Funeral OF an ANAumnST ^ i’ami 
FuruRtST MovEMiiNT Balia, Boccioni, Carra, 
Duchamp, Marinetti, Picabia, Severini 

Gambler’s Wife >■ Millais 
CJenesis -y Epstein 
GexirgeIH Gainsborough 
Ghf.nt, altarpiecf: • y Eyck 
Gin Lane -y Hogarth (2) 

Giorno, 1l - y Correggio 

Gipsy Girl ON aiiK Beach - - Picasso 

Girl with a circus goat • y Cotquhoun (5) 

Girl with a KrrriiN > Pcmuiueau 

Girl with Doves -y Greu/o 

Girton College, CAMniUDOE Waterhouse (1) 
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Cn ADioiJ IN A Yi-iJ ow Jvio V Smith (30 
<»i,i:ani-us. Tin; •• >■ Milfct 
OOLDi'N Cai r - > Poussin (2) 

Ciiooo Samaritan, Thi- v Hogarth (2) 

Gordon, GrNFRAr, (Trafaujar So.) v Thoinycroft 
Grach ni-FORi- Mfat -v C’hardin 0) 

Grhat Rhiji h ’ V Wiitumscn 
Grrfk, St.AVH - V Powcr.s 
Grhfnvvicu Obsi rvatory V Wicn 
Grrha BRHHii', »- Cotnian 
Groo'i'h ScniniR ■ v Hakcr (4) 

Grosvhnor Hunh v Stubbs (1) 

Gdhrnica - -V l^icasso 

Guckifniii IM Miismtm, N.Y. > Wright (3) 

Gdi,r Stri am, Thu v Hoiucr 

Hampton Couri' • Wren 
llANtn'R - V Roubiilac 
Hark! ^ v Hunt (0) 

Hari.ot's pRcxiRKSs - v Hogafth (2) 
llARVi-.sr Wacjon - V (Jainsborougli 
Haystacks ■ v Monet 
Hay-wain Constable (3) 

HnRi'S.S, I’lti; V Casorati 

HhNRY IV RHCrtVtNG THH SrANISO AMHASSAt>OR ^ 
Bonington 

Hi-NRY VHl ORAN'l'INO a C’OARtIR >- Uolbciu 
HtRcTiM’S >- Bourdelle 
Ih-Ri'iii I'S AND'I'HH C't.NrAOR ^ Bologua 
Ih'RMFS CARRYiNO Tin; iu)v DioNYsios Praxilclcs 
HI'R Mormu’s Voicr; - Orchardson 
Hhrodias wrni riu: iu ad of John nu; Bapusi' ' >- 
Dolci (1) 

HiCiut.AND 1 -hnfrat. - v Harvc.v (2) 

Hna.i; Bomn; v Hals 
HlRlTlNti SlUTMtHRl) >• Hunt (b) 

Homand’s Hi H' > Ruy.sdacl 

Hot-v hamu.y oi-’ritr 1 ‘RnuiNH - Miclidangclo 

Homaoh TO Pk’asso >■ Gris 

HoMHR AND THK Smanil RDS V C’orot 

Hommaoh A CiVannh. ■ V Item's 

Hommaoh A. Dhiacroix b'anlin"!.atour 

HOMMH ah CUAlTvAH DU RAtl.lT, I/ • ^ CWanilC 
Hommk ah nhz tAss(;, L’ v Rodin 
Horsh Pair ► Bonheur 

PRrishs ot? Parliami nt • V. Barry (2), Pugin (1) 

Hyoi: Park Cornur v IhirUm (!) 

Hyias shrim«ski> by Nymphs >• (iibson (5) 

Im-s or March - > Poyntcr 
Ir ux Trhhs AT MhnTON Harpignies 

Imrrussion: suraai. t.rvANr - Mouet 
TMPRUSStONiSM ■ >■ Bondin, CY/.aiuic, Degas, Manet, 
Monet, Morisot, Pissarro, Renoir (2), Sisley, 
Vuillard 

rNDifSTRY and Idlunhs’s » v Hoj^arth (2) 

Infant CAunuRtaaoR >• Picahia 
INFANTU BAI/niASAR C’ARI.OS 0 “ VcIas<iucA 
Inkhrmann -V Butler (16) 

Inlani> Sfa -v Pasmore 
Intimism "“>• Bonnard, Vuillard 
Irish Mothhr, Tin; >• Fripp (,1) 

ISABEIXA AND THE POT OF BASIL > Hunt (6) 
ISENHUIM ALTAR-FIUCE ■ Gruncwald (2) 

Israel in EovEr - >• Poynter 

Jacob and Laban 'I'erbrugghen 
jARmNiER, Li; ->■ Cezanne 
Jepiitha's Vow Opic 
Jfromu, St >■ h Domenichino 
Jolly Toper - >• Hals 

JosiiPH AND Mary RKsriNti ON THE Roai> to Hhypt 

Haydon 

Joseph and Potifhar’s Wn'i; -v Gcntilcschi (2) 
Joseph's Coat Velasquez; 

JOUEUR DE FlOtE - v Corot 
JODQMENT OF Solomon • >- Haydon 
JODITH AND Holophernus Gcntilcsdu (1) 
JoLiETiN THE Garden Opie (2) 

Jupiter and Antiopb -v Correggio 

Keble College, Oxford -> Butteraeld 
ICew Gardens pagoda Chambers (6) 

Kiss, The Brancusi, Rodin 
Kit-Cat Club, portraits Kneller 


KNuair. DrATH and thi; Di vil Diirf^r 
KNiciiir IN Bi A(’K Armour > v v^n 






V.. autj launt 


td, Water- 


house (2) 

Lamtm HI BRitxa; - v Blomndd (2) 

Landscape'gyude.ning -v Brown (16) 

Last CYimmhnion oe’ Sr Jfromi; DoniSs® 

La.st Judgment v Miehclangelo 

Last Supper • v Leonardo da Vinci, Tintoretto 

Last Voyage of Hinry Hudson Collier m 

lA iESPNEWS Weber (4) (4) 

LAUGIHNC. ('AVAUER v Hals 

Law CouR'is, London v street 

LI'DA V C'ntrcggio 

Liberty, si'atuf OF - Bartholdi 

lannu Y guidini; thi; Pi oina; - v Delacroix 

Litarr oe’ hb: Wori d v Hunt (6) 

laNuoi N's Inn l-iutus v Jones (10) 

lavrupooi, Angucan C'athfdral Scott (lot 

l.aviRP<)(H R.C. C'A'rui ORAL > Lutyens ^ ^ 

I.ONDON. PaNORAMK' VU \V V HoUilV, Vkschpr 

Sicu'u " 

Longchamp V Picasso 
Ia>uvRU - i.escol 

Lovr AND THE Pu.GRiM v Bumc-Joncs 
Luxi MBouRci (’riu;) v Brossc 
Lyrk; Fan easy v jolmtl) 


Maddai F.NA Doni V Raphael 
Madonna Michelangelo, Raphael 
Maixinna and Child >• Botticelli 
Madonna AND Ciui d liNnnuiNUD Costa (3) 
Madonna An.sidfi v Raphael 
Madonna die Bajiiaccuino • v Raphael 
Madonna di l Gatfa v. cJiulio Romano 
Maixinna Dt i. Po7,7.o h I'runciahigio 
Maixinna of SanF Anionio - >- Raphael 
Madonna of Tekranuova >- Raphael 
Maixinna of THE I'LSH >- Raphael 
Madonna of riiF Rose: Garden Schongaver 
Magi)A! I N Tower •* Hunt (6) 

Magi, jDURNi V oe - Cioz,/,oli 
Maison ou Pendu C'6zannc 
Maisons-Laeiite: Mansard (1) 

Manfred on rin; Jungerau ->. Brown (5) 
Mangwa " ^ Hoku.sai 
Mankind >- (Jill (2) 

Mansion House', London - v Dance (1) 

M ARBI,e: Arch v. Nash (1) 

Maiuage; DU coNVE'NANCL ■ v Ofchardson. 
Marlborough Hohsu - e Wren 
MARKiAiiu A LA mode: V Hogurth (2) 

Marriage: of Cina, 'I'hu Tintoretto, Veronese 
MARRiAtJi; of St Cathaiuni; Mcmlinc 
Mars and Venus »- Botticelli 
Mars group ^ ('oates (2), Lucas (1) 
Mar'EYRikim of Hr Sympuorian, The Ingres 
Martyrs Memorial, Oxforie Scott (9) 

Mary oe' BuRGUNtiv before: the: Magistrates 
Wuutcrs 

Massai're: OF SciD >• Delacroix 
Ma.ssacri; of the Innoci-.nts ->• Tintoretto 
Mater AFEi.ttrroRtiM • c Bouguereau 
Maugham, Somerse.t - >- Sutherland 
May Day - e Hunt (6) 

Me;ckle;n»ukg Souake; - Cockerell (2) 
Melanciioija -e Durer 
Me;nin Gate - e Blomficld (2) 

Mf.nin Road - > Nash (2) 

Me'.ninas, Las ■ > Velasquez 

Merciful Knight, The - p Burne-Jones 

Mivtafhysical Mhsiv ' E Carra 

Mi-zz.otint process • >- Siegen 

Midnight Modern Conversation Hogarth (2) 

Milkwomen - v Millet 

Mh.lrank Moonlight —e Turner (3) 

Mineur mort Pignon 

Miracle- of St Gre:gory -»>• Sacchi 

Mirror of Venus, The —e Burne-Jones 

Miserf.ri; ->• Rouault 

MiSERiits OF War —e Callot 

Mm Lola at the Cirque Fernando “-e Degas 

Mopulor, Le Corbusier 
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MOHA Lisa Leonardo da Vinci 
Monarch of the Glen -> Landseer 
Mont Blanc Fripp (2) 

MORNING Walk, The -> Gainsborough 
MOSAIC, REVIVAL -> Salviati 
Moses, Life OF^ Botticelli 

Moulin de la Galette Renoir (2) 
Moulin Rouge —> Toulouse-Lautrec 
Mount Rushmore Memorial —> Bo iglum 

MOUNTAINEER, THE -> WilluiTlSCn 

Mower, The -> Thornycroft 
Music Lesson, The —> Steen 
Music Room, The Steer 


Nabis, Les Bonnard (2), Denis, Vallotton 
Napoleon at Friedland Vernet (3) 

Napoleon on the Bellf.rophon Orchardson 
Nausicaa AND HER MAIDENS Poyliter 

Nazarenes Cornelius (2), Ovcrbcck, Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld, Veil 

Nelson MONUMENT Baily (1) 

Nelson monument, lions —> Landseer 
Neo-impressionism. See above under Divisionlsm 
Neo-plasticism -v Mondrian 
Neue Sachliciikeit —> Beckmann, Dix (3), CJrosz 
New Delhi, Viceroy’s house -> Lutyens 
New Scotland Yard Sliaw (5) 

Newnham College, Cambridge Champneys 

Newton, Sir. Isaac —> Roubiliac 

Night and Morning --> Thorvaldsen 

Nightmare, The —> F’uscli 

Night Watch —> Rembrandt 

Niobe —> Wilson (23) 

Noa-Noa —j- Gauguin 
Nocturnes -->■ Whistler (1) 

North-West Passage, The Millais 
Norwich School Bright (1), Cotman, Croinc (1) 
Nostalgia of the iNFiNriE ->• Chirico 
Nude descending a staircase Duchamii 


Oath of Louis XIII, The Ingres 
Oath of the Horatii —v David (4) 

Oberon and Titania Paton (4) 

Odalisque a l’esclave —>■ Ingres 

Officer of Light Horse GdricauU 

Oil-painting Antonello da Messina, Eyck 

Old Actress, The —> Soutine 

‘ Old Bill ’ —^ Bairnsfalhcr 

Old Woman cooking an Egg -->• Velasquez 

Olympia Manet 

Ophelia -> Millais 

Order of Release, The —> Millais 

Orph6e Corot 

Orphism ~v Delaunay, Picabia 


Palladian style, architlcture —> Adam (8), 
Burlington, Jones (9), Palladio 
Pan and Psyche —>■ Biirnc-.roncs 
Painitheon —>• Soufflot 

Paolo and Francesca —Ingres, Leighton, Watts 

Parade Amoureuse Picabia 

Parson’s Daughter, The ->- Romney 

Parthenon, The Ictinus 

Passing of Arthur, The —>• Dickscc 

Pearl Diver -> Akers 

Peasant Dance —Breughel (1) 

Peasant Wedding Breughel (1) 

Peasants grafting — > Millet 
Peasants of Flazey Courbet 
Pembroke Ci-iapel, Cambridge Wren 
Penelope —> Carra 
Penitent Magdalen Canova 
Penny Wedding, The -> Wilkie 
Penseur, Le -> Rodin 

Perseus and Andromeda -> Piero di Cosimo 
Perseus with the Head of Medusa -y Canova, 
Cellini 

Peter Pan —> Frampton (1) 

Petit Trianon Gabriel 

Pharoah at tfie Red Sea Bridgman (3) 

PiETA —j- Michelangelo 

Pitlessie Fair —> Wilkie 

Prm Palace Brunelleschi 

Place de la Concorde -> Gabriel 

Ploughing with Oxen Bonheur 

Pointillism Pissarro, Seurat, Signac, Sisley 


Pompadour, Mmedl • > Bouclicr 

PONTNiiUF Marquet 

Pool OF Blthi sda Hogarth (2) 

Porte de l’enfer Rodin 
PORTINARI AITARPIECE - ► Vail cicr Gocs 
PosT-iMPRhSwSiONiSM Cbzaniio, Daumier, Gauguin, 
Van Gogh 

Potato liATEits, The ->• Van Gogh 
Poul'ierer’s Shop, I'iie -> Dou 
Pre-Raphaflitfs Uurne-Joncs, llunt({>), Millais, 
Rossetti (2), Woolncr 

Pri se,nta'iton in Tiiii Tempit-: Carpaccio 

Presentation of the Virgin Titian 
Primavera Botticelli 
Prince Arthur and Hubirt -v Northcotc(I) 
Prince Charles’s Entry into Edinburgh aittk 
Preston PANS ->■ Duncan (4) 

Princes in the Tower -> Ddaroche, Northcotc (I) 
pRODiGAt. Son, The Brancusi, Durcr 
Psyche rorne: hy Ziu'Hyrs -v Gib.son (5) 

Psyche; holding a BuriETiFLY - > Canova 
PURIEICATION OF THE Temple - >■ Fd Greco 

Queen oe Sheba and Solomon - v. poyiiter 
QueiiN oe the; Swords - ^ Orchardson 
Queen’s Coli.ege, Oxe'ori> > Hawksmoor 
Queen’s House, Greenwich - >- Jones (10) 

RACTS, At THE - V 'roulouse-Lautrcc 
Radcheee Camera - >• Gibbs (1) 

RAET'OFTini Medusa - ^ Cidricaull 
Railway Station, The; v i-riih O 
Rain, Steam and Speed » Turner (3) 

Raising of I.azarus, The Ilavdon, Piombt> 
Raising the (VIavpoie ^ tlooela'll 
Rake’s PiuxiRESS, A - *■ Hogarth (2) 

Ramsgate Sands - - P’rith (2) 

Rape; OF THE Sabines ■ > Bologiu), David (4), Rubens 
Ri'camier, Mme; - David <d) 

Ri EORM Banoue.t, 4'he v Haydoii 
Rr.tJENT S'EREI'T - >■ Nasli (1) 

Re'ge.N'e’s Park >■ Nash(l) 

Resurrection - > Bouts, IJoIbcin, Spencer (3) 
Rhinoceros in an Are.na ^ laingUi 
RH0D1'.S MEMORIAI, BOIAWAVO - 'I'WCCd (I) 

RICARDI PalacT', I'L0REN(‘e; -h Michclo//i 
Richmond Hill -> Wint 
RiiiNZi Hunt (6) 

RiZZIO, MURIIER OF • > Opic 

Rokeby Venus ->• Velasquez 
Roll Call ■-*- Butler (16) 

ROMiiO AND JuxaET Dickscc 

Rouen Cathedral Monet 

Royal Artii-lery Memorial, Hyde Park JagBcr 

Royal Exchange -> Wren 

Ri.issian Acadi;my(Art), EOtiNDi'HOF « - Kandinsky 

Rylands Library, Man(Tie:sh;r - C'hampncys 

St Anne’s, Soho -> C’ockcrell (2) 

Sr Bartholomew’s Hospitai- ^ > Gibbs (1) 

St Bruno Houdon 
St Catherine -> Raphael, Sodotua 
St Clare; healing ttie Bund > l-landrin 
St Clement Danes • > Wren 
St Clement Danes, sTEEPLi; > GibKs (I) 

St 1'Rancis - >■ Herrera (4) 

St Francis FRESCOES AT Assist ^ Giotto di Bondone 

St GivNevieve Puvis do Chavannes 

St George Donatello, Raphael 

St Giles’Cathedral,'D iisTLi: Chape,L ^ Lonmcr(2> 

St GiLES-lN-THE-P'iEt,Ds - PlitcroH 

St James’s Park - ► Lcnbtrc 

St Jerome • Antonello da Messina, La Tour, Turn, 
StJfromiun his Study • >■ Diircr 
St Joseph ->• La lour 
Sr MARTlN’S-IN-THE-i'IELI,)S ^ Ciibbs (1) 

St Mary-le-Strand - >. Gibbs (1) 

St Paul’s Jones (10), Wren 
St Peter’s. Rome BraounUc, MichclangdiN 
Porta (2) 

St Sebastian ->■ Sodomu, 

Sacthfice 'I'O Ceriws Garofalo 
Sale OF Induloenci®, The -> Holbein 
Salisbury Cathi^dral - Constable (.1) 

Saturn carrying dU'' Cybe:i,e; l-nu\cheville 
Scott and his HUENDS>’r AmioTSFORo y luted (2) 
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Scorr Monument, LlDiNiunuiii -->• Kcnip (1) 
ScorriSH War Mi:MORrAE, iioiNRURou Castle 
L onincr (2) 

SCRIAM,'Fniv Muncli 
Sensuhu ty " ^ Rojuiicy 
Seven Years of rLtNi v ^ Vcit 
Shadow OF Di Ai'u v Jluiu((>) 

Shakespeare, poiorait lut.sr ~ ^ Janssen (2) 

ShAKTSPEARI , PORIRAET IN n23EOI.JO >■ !)U)CshouL 

Shei.donian, Oxeokd ^ Wren 

SHELU’.Y MlMORIAI,, OXEOUU t- I'Orcl (i) 

Sheppard,Jack IhoinhHl 
SlHPUlHLDlNO ON THE. C’lYDI; SpcnCCI" (J) 

Shop Sign Watteau 
Shrimp CJirl, I ue • HotRutli (2) 

SiDOONs, Mrs • >■ Chunsboiough 

SiDDONS, Mrs, as the: I raihc Musi: >- Reynolds (4) 

Sion House; ■ > Adam (H) 

Sir Roger de Coveiu.iy c;oin<j lo C'ihirch - >- 

Leslie (2) 

Sis'I'INe; Chapel ““>■ CihirJaudaio, MididanPAdo 
SiSTiNE Madonna >- Raphael 
Sleeping C'oNtiRExJA'iION, 'Hu; »■ HoiMi th (2) 
Sleeping Venus - - Ciiorfdoiic, Titian 
Smiling Spider. 'Hie; - Redon 
SoLiTiiDt; •* .*• 'I hoaia (1) 

Solomon and ihe Qui i n oe Sin ua ► l\>ynter 
SoMERSEi House: - *- Chamhcis {(>) 

Source’, I.a > hiprcs 
Southwark I-'air - ^ Hoitarth (2) 

Sower, 'Hie • > Millet 

Spanish Marriage;, Thi; > L’t)ituny y Caibo 
Stoa hasileios DE:ct)RATU)N.s v. iiuphraaoT 
S'TRAEEORD RIvCEIVlNl? LaU 1>’,S Ih.lSStNt; - Dc'Ul- 
rochc 

Stra*ionici; • Incics 
Strawberry Girl Reynolds (4) 

Strawberry Hiel Walpole (I) 

STROuaNG Actress, Jhe: • ^ Hoparth C-) 

Studio of'ihe: Rain'tir ■ » Couibct, Vcinct (J) 
Sucrha, Mme * > Jtdui CD 
SuNFLOWE.RS Van Goi*h 

Sui»PHR AT liMMAUS “-E Rembrandt, Van Meegercu 
Suprematism • >- Gabo, Pevsner (1) 

Surrealism ™>- Chagall, Dali, Delvaux, lirnst. Rice, 
Mir6, Tanguy 

Surre:nder oi- iiREi>A >* VelascpicA 
Susanna ->■ Clhass«!r.riau. Tintoretto 
Swn-T AND STEa.LA - > DlcRsco 
Synthusism “>• CJauguin 

T’ailor, The ~ y Moroni 
Tarquenia Madonna JJppi (2) 

Tavern Company >->■ Steen 

TaYLORIAN INSTTTUIE, OXEORD • r Cockcrcll (1) 
TTmpest, The Giorgione 

'Temple; Bar —e Wren 

I'EMPTATION OE St An thony - • BoscU (2j, T’ciiiers (I) 

I'HAMES Etchings Whistler (ij 

Xhlsetjs -e Canova 

Thinker, The —)■ RotUn 

Third Class Carriage, The g- Duumicr 

'Lureb Ages of Man -> Titian 

Three Dancers •-> Picasso 

Three; Graces Maillol 

I’lmEE LITERARY GE.NTLEME.N • >■ Wcbcf (4) 

I'HREii Philosophers, The --'y Giorgione 
'Three Sain'LS Lochner 
Thresher, 1'he -g Villon (2) 

'Toledo, view oe ->■ LI Greco 
'Tolpuddle Martyrs -->« Spencer CD 
I'OTES Meer Nash (2) 

Tower of the Blue Hordes Marc 

Tower of the Winds —>• Andronicus (t’ynhcstcs) 

Trajan’s Column ApoBodorus (3) 

Tranquillity -e Weber (4J 


IRANSMGURATION Ouccio di Buoninsecnn 
I RiUMPH OE Caesar Mantegna 

IRIUMPII OE L'RLDI.RICK HeNRY, ThE -y Jnr 1. 
iRIUMIMI OE 'THE REPUBLIC Dulou 
Trouvh.le, Harbour of Boudin 
I'rue Cross, story of the —y Piem umk e 
'Iruf; LiGirr. The; -v Holbein ^ 

'Tiuini - ^ Dobstni (1) 

’Tliileries > Dclonne (2) 

'Twin BRING Machine ■ > Klee 
T'wo musicians ■ y Weber (4) 

Ukivoyi! M-IIODI, •> Iwasu Mutahisi, HirosW 

Ulysses deriding Poia'phemus Turner nf 
IJnde.r the. CiiANDia.iER —y Codnth ^ 
Unknown Political Prisoner Butler (ll) 

Valley Farm --y Clonstablc (3) 

Va'hcan, c-amerh ~.~y Raphael 
Vatican, grand staircase -y Bernini 
Vatk;an, Library -~y I'omaaa (2) 

Vr,Nus and Adonis - y Canova, Prud’hon 
Venus and Cupid -y VclasQucz 
Venus, Lolly, C’upid and Time: -y Bronzino 
VTnus, l’Amouk i t L’AMinii Pigulle 
Venus OF Uriuno > 'litkm 
Venus wuh rm-: 'Tuiule; y Gibson (5) 
VICH’ORIA AND Albirt Museum -> Semper fn 
ViEiLLE AU CHAPLLI T. La -y C6zannc 
ViciiL, 'Hu; • y Petlie 
Vin.AGT, L'estival Wilkie 
ViLLAtiE PoLiiuTANS, 'Thl y Wilkie 
Villi: Kadie.use;, La * > Corbusier 
Virgin Crovvni D > Borgognonc 
Virgin Mary, lii-e of • y Tiaddi (3) 

Virgin of ihf: Roc;ks ■ y Leonardo da Vinci 
Virgin of tue Rusr-GARi>E,N Schongauer 
Vision of S t Be:rnard - y Lippi (1) 

Vision OF Sr Jlrdmf; -y Parnngiano 
Vision OE'Sr Romuald -y Sacchi 
Visitation y lipstcin 
VORTICISM y Lewis (8) 

Vue prise a Narni ^ y Corot 
Vulcan’s I-'orge; y Velasquez 


Waldlnsee: views y Corinth 

WASHlNtUON CROSSING THE DELAWARE -y Leutzc 

Washington, statue of -y Greenough 
Watering Place:, 'The: -^y Decamps, Gainsborough 

WATERLILIE.S y MoUCt 
Wedded ■ y Leighton (1) 

Wedding of the; Rivers “--y Millcs 
Wentworth House -y Iditcroft 
Westmins'tlr Abuev (part) — y Wren 
When did you last se:e your iweher? -y Yeames 
White Horse Constable (3) 

Wiittehall, Banqulhng hall -> Jones (10) 

Will, 'i he >™y Bird (1), Wilkie 

William‘Tell ■ .>> Hodlcr 

Willow pattern - y Minton (2), Spodo 

Windsor C’asi'Li; - y i^iper 

Wine tiF' Circe,, The; - y Burne-Jones 

Winged Cupid y Canova 

Woburn Abbe.y -y Iditci'oR 

Woman and Child Driving --y Cassatt 

Woman reading a Liuim -> Vermeer (2) 

Women CJuardians of the Haarlem Almshouse -y 

Hah 

Women in the; Churchyard -y Edclfolt 
Wooden Walls of Old Kngland —y Dawson (3) 
WooLWOR'iH Building -y Gilbert (3) 


Yeixow Book *-y Beardsley 

York watT’RGate, London —y Jones (10) 

Young Bull —> Potter (3) 

Young England -“y lYipp (1) 

Young Woman with Black Cat -y John (1 


CINEMA 


Axu Quiet on the Western Front -y Goidwyn 
Animal Crackers -4. Marx (1) 

Around the World in Eighty JDays —> Todd (2) 

Bambi —y Disney 


Battleship Potemkin, Teie -y Eisenstein 
Belle kt La B£t'e, La --y Cocteau 
Birth of a Nation, The --y OnlBtli (2) 
Blue Angel, The -y Dietrich, Jannings 
Boyars" Plot, The -y Bistenstein 
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Bridge on the River Kwai, The -> Guinness (1) 


Camille Garbo t 

Cinematography -> Fnese-Greene, LumiSre 
CrnzEN Kane -^ Welles 
City Lights ^ Chaplin (1) 

Day at the Races, A Marx (1) 

Desert Fox —> Stroheim 
DOCUMENTARY FILMS -> Grierson (2) 

Duck Soup -> Marx (1) 


East of Eden Kazan 

Enfants du PARADIS, Les -> Barrault 


Face in the Crowd, A Kazan 
Fantasia Disney 
Fin du Jour, La Jouvet 
Funny Face —> Astaire 


Gay Divorce, The Astaire 
Gentleman’s Agreement —> Kazan 
Ghost goes West, The -> Clair 
Gold Rush, The -> Chaplin (1) 
Golden Coach, The -> Renoir (1) 
Gone with the Wind Olivier (1) 

Grande Illusion, La Renoir (1) 

Great Dictator, The Chaplin (1) 
Greed -> Stroheim 


Hamlet -> Olivier (I) 
Henry V —> Olivier (1) 


Intolerance -> Griffith (2) 

Ivan THE Terrible —> Eisenstein 


Kjnetoscope —> Edison 

King in New York, A -> Chaplin (1) 

Knock on Wood ->■ Kaye (1) 


Lady be Good -> Astaire 

Lady Vanishes, The —> Hitchcock (1) 

LnTLE World of Don Camillo -> Fernandel 
Living Desert, The Disney 


Million, Le —> Clair 
Modern Times -» Chaplin (1) 

Mon Oncle Tati , 

Motion Pictures in Britain -> Fnese-Greene 
M. Hulot’s Holiday Tati 


Nana Renoir (1) 

Nature Films Sielmann 

Newsreels Pathe 

Night at the Opera, A -j- Marx (1) 

Night Train to Munich -s- Reed (1) 

Ninotchka Garbo 

On the Waterfront Kazan 

Orph^e -> Cocteau 

Othello Welles 

Our Man in Havana Reed (1) 

Pinocchio -> Disney 

Plainsman, The —De Mille 

Prisoner of Zenda Fairbanks 

Private Life of Henry Vm Korda, Laughton 

Rashomon —>• Kurosawa 
Rear Window Hitchcock (1) 

Rebecca -> Hitchcock (1) 

Red Shoes, The —Helpmann, Korda 
Rembrandt Korda 
Richard HI Olivier (1) 

Secret Life of Walter Mitty, The Kaye (1) 
Seven Samurai, The —> Kurosawa 
Seventh Seal ^ Bergman (3) 

Sheep Has Five Legs, The Fernandel 

Sheik, The —> Valentino 

Snow White and the Sevoen Dwarfs Disney 

Sous LES TOrrs de Paris Clair 

Streetcar Named Desire -> Kazan 

Summer with Monika Bergman (3) 

Ten Commandments, The -> De Mille 
Third Man, The Reed (1), Welles 
Thirty-Nine Steps, The -> Hitchcock (1) 
Three-dimensional Film Todd (2) 

Three Musketeers ^ Fairbanks 
Top Hat Astaire 
Treasure Island -> Disney 
True Glory, The -> Reed (1) 

Wedding March, The Stroheim 
Wide screen -> Todd (2) 

Wild Strawberries -> Bergman (3) 

Young Mr Pnr, The Reed (1) 


EXPLORATION AND GEOGRAPHY 


Abyssinia —> Beke, Bruce (3), Markham 
Afghanistan Burnes ^ _ ,ov 

Africa Andersson, Brazza, Caillid, Cameron (d), 
Denck, Gallon, Johnston (5), Livingstone, Park, 
Selous, Speke, Stanley (3) 

Africa, Central Barth, Livmgstone, Thomson 

/Q\ 

Afric^ East -> Burton (4), Decken, Elton (3), 
Johnston (3), Schweinfurth 
Africa, North Rohlfs 
^rica; West ->• Du ChaUlu, Hanno, Kingsley 
African coast -> Diaz 

Alaska Andrews (1), Spurr ™ . . 

Amazon Bates, Lacondamme, Orellana, Teixena 
America —>■ Cabot (1), Cdrdenas (1), Cartier (2), De 
Soto, La Salle (3) -c x + 

America, Western Belcher (I), Frdmont 
Americas —> Hettner (I) 

Annapurna, first to climb, —> Herzog 
Antarctic —> Amundsen, BeUingshai^en, Sorch- 
grevink, Bruce (lO), Byrd (1), Char^t (1), 
Cherry-Garrard, Cook, Drygalski, Dumont 
D’Urville, Enderby, 

Mounterans, Nordenskjold ( 2 ), Ross, Scott (-3), 
Shackleton, WeddeU, Wilkms (1), Wdson (6) 
Arctic -> Back, Barrow (2), Bellot, Byrd (1), De 
Long, Ellsworth, Franklin (2), Gredy, (4), 
Hayes (2), Heilprin, Kane (1), McClme, Mac¬ 
Millan, Nansen, Nares, Nordenskjold, Parry 0), 
Peary, Rae, Schwatka, Scoresby, Strejdnsson, 
Sverdrup, Wilkins (1), Wrangd 
Asia Hettner (1), La P6rouse, Polo 


Asia, Central Bonvalot, Hedin, Humboldt, 
Huntingdon (3), Stein (1) 

Athens, founder of Cecrops 

Australasia (coast) Dumont D’Urv^e 

Australia —> Burke (4), CadeH (I), Cook (4), Eyre, 
Flinders, Forrest (2), Grey (5), Hume (1), 
Jukes, Leichhardt, Mitchell, Spencer (4), Stuart 
(3), Sturt, Vancouver 
Australia, Central Wilkins (1) 

Australia, First to locate gold in —> Hargraves 
Australian waters —>■ Tasman 
Azores -> Henry the Navigator 

Bahamas —>• Columbus 
Bolivia Bolivar 
Boothia Felix -> Ross (3) 

Borneo Harrisson . 

Brazil -> Cabot^Z), Cabral, Cousm (2), Fawcett (3) 
Pinzon, Roosevelt (3) 

British Guiana Schomburgk 

Calcutta, founder of Chamwk (1) 

Canada Champlain, Mackenzie, Sunpson (ij 
Thompson (3). Verendrye 
Canaries Cadamosto 
Cape of Good Hope -> Diaz 
Cape Verde Henry the Navigator 
China -> Gamier(1) _ . 

Chinese Turkestan Stem (l) r^v 

Circumnavigation Bougamville, Cano (2), Cav¬ 
endish (3), Drake (2) . 

Congo —> Cam, Stanley (o), Livm^tone 
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Darifn •“ V B.ilboa, Dc Soto 
DrTROir V Cadillac 

F.gypt ' Cailliaud 

Fxjypt, <a OLOGriGAT, siiRVi'V CJai.stin 

IlGYPTlAN AN'nOtUHl s - Bcl/oni 

IkiYPTiAN l-'xn OKA'i roN Imino *■ I’dwarilNd) 

Id ipi IK ATI'S - V Cdicsiicy ( 2 ) 

I'ViKisr ■ 11 illary,'ron/ini' 

Far Hast ^ Benjamin ofTiulcla 

Fiji 'rasman 

F’l.ORinA Bonce dc Ledn (I) 

Frasurburgii ^ F'raNcr(l) 

CJamiua " V C^idaniosto 
CJoiu Disi'RT >■ Ko/Inv (2) 

CiUANi) Canyon ^ C'ardciuis ( 1 ), ('oionado 
Ciri'at Sai.t Lakf’ r I'rcmoat 

CjRia'NTANi) - ► I^rygalski, Friclhc Ret!, Rasuui.s.scn 
Wegener 

IlARTl’ORU, CdiNN., FoIINOI R OF - 1 lookcT ( 5 ) 
HiMAt.AYAS - (icrard ( 1 ) 

IhSIORR'AI. < il OORAIMIY ► CduvcriUS 


OC'FAN OI PTHS V Bccbc, CouStCtlU 
Ohio rivi r - v La Salle (3) 

PA(Tiic' > Carteret (2), Ci^ok r4'i r . 

Pi nnsyi.vania v Penn 
Pf RU - Markham (2), Orellana, Pizarro 
Pot ar R 1 .<HONS V McClintock, 
Principal Navkuations, Voyach’s ano 
OF THF, I ■NCI isu NAi ION ; ^^akduyP 

Qm m e • > Cdiainplain 


Riioui'. Lsi ANi>, F’oiinoi r Oi.’ 
Rio nr: la Plata > Solis 
Kto Ciranoi’ V F’l'iimoiU 


Williams (6) 


Rocry Moon fains v. l■r«i^lo^u 
Russia ■ >- Burnaby. C’hanccllor 
Russian vvafi ks - ^ Borough (I), (2) 


India via 'Uif' ('aim * ^ (!ama 
Jamaica >■ Columbus 
KoN"1‘iki luxiMTHiioN - Ilcycolabl 
Lakf Nyasa - ^ F'lton (3) 

Lhasa, I'lRSF P^NCi isiiMAN iofniir p Manning, (3) 
Lim RiA, P'oundfr OF - Ashnuin 

Maoiira Islands ^ Henry the Navigator 

MANtaiOHiA Younghusbaiul 

Maryland w. initimorc 

Mrxico K (’oronado 

Midolf, Fas'F - Bell (H). Hull (2) 

Missishumm Dc Solo, 1 a Salle (3), Marquette, 
Schoolcran 

MoNcioi lA > > Pr/.hcvalski 
M<m, 0 (TH> V. 'riioinson (0) 

Mo/ambiquf: - >» Cabral 

NimihRLANixs ■' V Alva 
Nf:w Cai-kdonia • C'ook 
Nf;\v CSuinI'A ■ v More.s(>y 
Ni:w Sooth Walfs • >- Banks (2) 

Nfw South Wai.fs, dhvmoi’mi nf of' ^ MacQuario 
New World - ^ Columbus, Vestmcci 
New Zeaiano - >■ Ckiok (4), 'rasman 
Nicer “-v Baikic, Clappcrton, P'lcgcl, Luing, Laird, 
Lander, Park 
Nile Garstin, Junker 

Nile Sources Baker (K), Grant (7), Livingstone 
Nineveh Layard 

North Amiiric'A ^ Cabot (1), C 'artier (2), Lu Salle 
North Cape - ^ Ohtherc 

NoRTH-EAvSr PASSAiiK - > Baicnt/, (diancellor, Hutl- 
son (2) 

North-West Passage - ^ Baltin, Davis (3), L'ranklin 
(2), Frobisher, Gilbert (5) 


St Lawrence Caiticr(2) 

Sahara ^ Nacluigal 

Sanfiago. b'ooNoiROF ^ Valdivia 

SiHi RIAN (kiASF ^ Wrangel 

Sii KUA l.EONF' h Henry the Navigator 

SoiriH Africa ^ Levaillant 

Si'ANiSH Main j- Drake (2), Hawkyns 
StaeI'A • >- Banks (2) 

Syria Drake (1)' 

Tanganviiva, Lake: v Stanley (3) 

'I'asmania Tasman 

'Texas Si ati , L‘oitnu[ r <)!• )- Austin (6) 

I'mr.r e Bogtc Gill (3), Ileclin, Hue, Prdievalski 
y ounghusband ’ 

Ti os, RUINS of »- Fellows 
I'oNGA w Tasman 

Van Dii'me'n’s Land e Tasman 
Vfne.zuela - ^ I kitten (1) 

V i-.Ni^zi )i i ,an CO as r 1 - Vespucci 
Veka Cruz ■ >• Corlds 

VicroiuA CAusi'ralia), Founder of -e Batman 
Victoria I'a14.s Livingstone 
Vinland V Leif Itriksson 
ViiUHNiA ^ Raleigh (1) 

Wfisshorn, First asctnt oe f Tyndall 
Wi vSr Indies - >- Ckilumbus 
Worst Johrni,y in the; World, The -> Cherry- 
Garrarcl 

Xaneiihs, ruins of - Fellows 
Yf.llowsione Nationai. Park -v Hayden 
Zambezi >. Livingstone 


HIST'ORY 


Aboukir, Hero of Abcrcromby (3) 

Act OF Supremacy -f Henry Vlll 
AernuM -v Anionius 
AGAPEMONB Prince (1) 

Aoincourt - >■ ,l Icnry V 
Alamein “">• Montgomery (1) 

ALBUF.RA “'>■ Ocreslord (3), Souk 
All the Tale:nts - f Grenvilte (4) 

Alma “-f Raglan 

Altmark incident -f Viaii 

Amiens, Peace of -'»>» Napoleon I 

Amfhirolis ’“>■ Brasidas 

Anarchism Bakunin, Kropolkin, Proudhon 

Appomattox Leo (8) 

Arcot Clive (2) 

Armada Philip H 


Ashdown -e Alfred 

Asiungdon —lidmund Ironside 

As PROMONTE - V Garibaldi 

Attantic Chart'Fr -v Churchill (4), Roosevelt (2) 

Ausi'ermtz - ^ Napoleon I 

Balaklava •* > Cardigan 
Bannockburn - v Bruce (7) 

Barnet —>■ Warwick 

Barrossa Lynodocii 

Beachy Head Tourville 

Black Hole ov Cai.cutta Suraja Dowlah 

Blenheim Marlborough 

Bloody Council Alva 

Bolshevism ->■ Lenin, Trotsky 

Borodino —>■ Napoleon I 
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BoswORTH ^ Richard III 

Bounty, The -> Adams (5), Bligh, Christian (1) 

Brandywine - 5 - Howe (7) 

Breitenfeld Gustavus II, Tilly (2) 

Broad-bottom administration Pelham (3) 
Brunanburh Athelstan 
Bull Run —> Beauregard 

Cabal —^ Arlington, Buckingham (2), Clifford, 
Lauderdale, Shaftesbury (1) 

CaMISARDS Cavalier, Viilars 
Camperdown -> Duncan (1) 

Cannae Scipio 

Cape Matapan Cunningham (3) 

Cape St Vincent —> Duncan (1), St Vincent 
Casket Letters —> Morton, 4th Earl of 
Catiline conspiracy -> Caesar' (1), Catilina, Cato (3) 
Cato Street Conspiracy -> Thistlewood 
Chaeronea -> Archelaus (3) 

‘ Champagne ’ speech Townshend (2) 
Chancellorsville Jackson (8) 

Chartism. —> Duncombe 
Chattanooga Grant (10), Sherman (4) 

Chevy Chase Percy (1) 

Chilleanwalla -> Gough (1) 

Chindits Wingate (1) 

Clontarf Brian 

Communist Manifesto Engels, Marx (2) 
Congress of Vienna Alexander I, Castlereagh, 

Frederick-William III, Talleyrand-Perigord, 
Wellington 

Constitutions of Clarendon -> Becket (2), Henry 
II 

Continental System -> Napoleon I 
Copenhagen -> Nelson (1) 

Cordeliers -> Danton, Desmoulins, Marat 
Corn Laws, repeal of - 5 - Bright (3), Cobden 
Coronea Agesilaus 
Coruna Moore (11) . , o , 

Council of Nicaea Constantine I, Sylvester 1 
Council of Trent -> Paul 111 
Crecy —>• Edward III, Edward the Black Prince 
Crusade, Third - 5 - Frederick I, Richaid I 
Cuban Revolution Castro (3) 

Culloden Cumberland, Duke of (3) 

Dambusters -> Gibson (4) 

Danegeld -j- Canute 
Darien Scheme -> Paterson (4) 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 

Gibbon (1) 

Dettingen George H 
Dunbar Cromwell (1) 

Edgehill - 5 - Charles I, Essex (3) 

Eylau -> Bennigsen, Napoleon I 

Falkland Islands Sturdee 
Five Members -5- Hampden (1), Pym 
Fleurus —> Jourdan 
Flodden - 5 - James IV 
Fontenoy Cumberland (3), bake 
Fort Sumter Beauregard 
Fourth Party —> Churchill (3) 

Fredericksburg Burnside 

Friedland —»• Napoleon I 

Fronde ->■ Condd (2), Longueville, Turenne 

Gerrymander -> Gerry 
Gettysburg Address Lmcoln (l) 

Girondins Vergniaud 
Glorious First of June Howe (5) 

Glorious Revolution Willi^ 

Gowrie Conspiracy James VI, Ruthven (1) 
Grand Remonstrance -> Charles 1, Pym 
Gregorian Calendar Gregory i 
Gunpowder Plot ->■ Catesby (2), Fawkes (2) 

Habeas Corpus -> Charles 11 
Halidon Hill Edward HI 
Harpers Ferry -► Lee (8) 

Hastings, battle of Wilham 1 
Hegira Mohammed 
Heights of Abraham Woiie 
Hiroshima -> Hersey 


Holy Alliance - 
HomildonHill ■ 


• Alexander I 
- Douglas 


J 


IcH Dien - 5 . John (of Bohemia) \ ^ 

Indian land reform Bha\e 
Indian nationalism Banerjea, Bose (2),;^ndhi, 
Gokhale 

Indulgences -> Leo X ; 

Industrial Revolution Toynbee (1) 

Inquisition Torquemada 
Irish Land League Davitt 
Ironsides CromwelUi) 

Italian Independence Garibaldi, Mazzini 

Jacobins Hebert, Robespierre 
Jacobite Rebeluon Cadogan (3) 

Jalalabad Sale (2) 

Jutland Beatty, Jellicoe 

Kapital, Das Marx (2) 

Khartoum, siege of —> Gordon (2j 
KiLLiECRANKrE —»• Dundee 
Kulturkampf —^ Bismarck 

Laffeld Saxe (2) 

Lepanto -> John of Austria 
Lettres de CACHET —Argenson 
Leuctra ^ Epaninondas 
Levellers Lilburne 
Lewes —>• Montfort (2) 

Ligny Napoleon I 

Long Parliament Cromwell ( 1 ) 

Lucknow, relief of Campbell (2) 

Lutzen -> Napoleon I 

Mafeking -> Plumer 
Magna Carta John 

Majuba Hill Colley 

Malplaquet -> Marlborough 
Mantinea Epaminondas 
Marengo —> Napoleon i 
Marne ^ Foch 

Marston Moor -> Cromwell (1) 

Massacre of Glencoe -> Stair (2) 

Massacre of St Bartholomew Catharine de’ 
Medici, Cologny, Henry III (France) 

Matapan, Cape ->• Cunningham (3) 

Meal-tub Plot -»■ Dangerfield 
Mein Kampf -j- Hitler 
Merxem -> Lynedoch 
Metaurus -> Hasdrubal 
Milan, Edict of -> Constantine I 
Minorca Byng (2) 

Model Parlument Montfort (2) 

Mons Graupius Agricola (2j 

Nantes, Edict of -5- Henry IV 
Naseby Cromwell (1) 

Navarino -> Codrington 
Neerwinden -5- Luxembourg 
Neville’s Cross -> David U, Percy (1) 

New Deal Roosevelt (2) 

Nihilism Turgenev 

Nile, battle of -> Nelson (1), Villeneuve 

Northampton, Treaty of -> Brace (7j 

Noyades Carrier 

Nuremberg Trials —3- Birkett 

Oceana Harrington (1) 

Omdurmak —>• Kitchener 
Order of the Garter -> George, St 
Orleans, siege of -> Joan of Arc 
Otterburn Percy (1) 

Oudenarde -3- Marlborough 
Oxford, Provisions of -->• Henry III 

Patay -» Fastolf 

Pavia -j- Frundsberg 

Peasants Revolt Ball (1), Tyler (2) 

PHARSALL4Caesar(O ^ 

Pilgrim Fathers - 3 - Bradford (1), Carver (2), 
Robinson (9), Standish, Winslow (I) 
Pilgrimage of Grace -> Aske 
Plassey -> Clive (2) , • 

Poitiers Edward HI, Edward the Black Prince 
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Poi AND, Na/I (X'rill’A'UON > KlUj’C 
POl.K’l', K)RCr - > I’cci 
Poi.YcirRONicoN - 
Foins!! nor - > ();itc,s(2) 

Pouir.AND BUikc (2) 

POR'H'* Novo V C’ootf 

Potomac - v Grant (10) 

Pracjmatic Sanction ► Mat ia'i’hcrcsa 
Pri-stoni»ans Cope (3) 

Princt, Tub - >• Machiavdli 

!*rinci-s in thb Towi'R. Murdir OB V Hthvard V 
Prison rbi-orm v I'ly (4), Howard (J) 

Punic Wars ->• C'aio (2), Hamilcur, Hannibal 

OocnHC -V Wolte (2) 

Quiubron Bay Hawke 

llAMiuai'S "V Marlborough 
Rbd Shirts ->• CJaribakli 
Rictimono ^ Ciiant (10), (a'c (8) 

Rioins oi’ Man ■ ^ Ihiitu: 

Rivi r Pta’ii: -->■ Harwood (2) 

Roncisvaiiis -> Abd-cr-Rahinan I, Roland 

Rorkb’s i>KiKr Chard 

RuiiKxin V <’acsaf(0 

Rumi* I'Ari iami nt - v C’rouiwoII (1) 

Ryfiiousb I'lor - > Russell, Willi.uu, l.ord Russell 
RYSWICK, 'i'RBATV OB • V I ouis XIV 

Sadowa > Benedek 
SAtiUNiUM - >• Hannibal 
Satamanca ■ )- Wellington 
Satambs “ ^ Thciuistoclcs, Xerxes 
Sara'booa ->• CJnles 

Scori'tSH War OB lNon'i;Nni'Nci: >■ Bruce (7) 

SbI'H MIIBR MASSACRl S v naUlOU 
SlRlNOAPATAM -> Baird (I) 

Siui.OH -V Beauregard, Ciraat, Johnsttui(l) 
SHRBWSiutRY “ w Dotigl.as, Percy (1) 

SiC'lHAN Ybsim RS ■Michael VIH PalaeoloBRis 
Sinn IhaN ■ <'aseinenl, C'oUins (4), Do Valera, 
GrinitlUD, (VKelly 

Si.AVBRY, Abolition ob ^ Auhlct, Brown (12), 
Lincoln (1), Wilbcrlbicc (4) 

Socialist Lb,a<}ub - Bax (2) 

SoU'MN la:AauB AND Covbnant V Hendcrson(l) 
Sourn Ambrican LiiiBRAriON s- Bt>Uvar 
South SitA Buhbi.i; • >- VValpi^lc (3) 


.Spanish Civil War v Franco 
Sri I.anka -v Oandaranaike 
Stamford Bridcu: ->- Harold U 
SniNKiKK V Luxciubourg 
SiiMTTR, I'oRr - . Beau[cgaid 


'I’HI RMOPYI.AF ^ Xerxes 

3'hirTy'Pyranis --V 1'hra.syhulu.s 
PICINUS Hannibal 

TlUSir, PI ACE OB' Alexander L Napoleon T 

I iNC’niHRAi v Henry I ^‘PORon i 

'rows V Abd-cr-Rahnian, Charles Martel 
loWTON V Fdward IV 
■rKABAiOAR ■ V- Nclsoii (I), Villcncuve 
iRASiMiNF ^ Hannibal 
Tubbia )- Scipio 

'rRiUMviRA'ti, FIRST - Cacsur (I), Crassus 
Poinpey ’ '-‘ai^sus 


( 2 ). 


UiM ■ V Napoleon 

llNiTi'n Irish MIN - I unmet (I) and t2) 
IJ.S. WOMFN’S SUFFRAOI v AuthoBV ^ 
II to PI A »■ More (3) 


Vi'RDUN w Petain 
ViRNr iiii w Bedford 
Vl RSAIM FS, 'rKFAI y OF V 
VicKSBiiRtj v.<Jrani(lO) 
VIMFIKO Wellington 
ViMY Ridof V Allenby 
ViNi-oAR Hill v Lake 


B'r/berger 


Waoram >" Napoleon I 
Wandivvash ■ - ('oote 
Wa'URi.oo V Napoleon, Wellington 
Wbaith of Nafions V Sini(b(l) 

WlDMORF, PFAC'F OF s Alfred 

( 2 > Cobbc,Despard 

WORKF.RS OF TUB \VoRLD Unitf: >• Leiiiii 
Worms, Du;r ot' >• Luther 


York'I' owN ■ ^ Cornwallis (2) 
Yohno IfAlY >■ Miw/.ini 


Zama > Scipit> 

Zionism Ben-Gurioa, Bca-Zvi, Herze 


LITERATURE 

Aaron's Rod - laiwrcHce (I) 

AiiHi'^ CONS'i'ANTiN, !./ - Hal6vy (6) 

Abbot, The - v Scott (26) 

Abinger Harvest * I'orstcr (I) 

Ab.salom and AciirropiirL > Dryden 
Ailsentee,'P tiF "V lidgew'orth (3) 

ADAtHA - >• Krusmus 

Adam and Lve and IMnch Me ->■ Coppard 
Adam Blde Eliot (2) 

Adamastor ■“>• CanapbeH (14) 

Adam’s Breed ->• Hall (15) 

Adamus Easul Grotius 
Adding Machine, The Rice (2) 

Address to a Mouse - > Burns (4) 

Admirable Crich'I'ON, I’he Barrie 
Admiral Guinea “V Henley (2), Stevenson (3) 
Admirals All -x New bolt 
Adolphe Constant do Rcbccquo 
Adonais -h Shelley (2) 

Adrienne Lecouvrf.ur • v Legouv6, Scribe 
Adventures of an Aide-de-Camp •*>• Grant (6) 
Aoventurrs of Caleb Williams ^ > Godwin (3) 
ADVENTURES OF HaWI JBABA OF ISPAHAN «>• Moricr 
Adventures of Julio Jurento ~ ^ Elircnburg 
ADVENTURits OF MR Verdant Green Brudlcy (2) 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes ->• Doyle (1) 
Aeneid Virgil 
Aeti^iopica ->• Heliodorus 
AFFAHtE LEROUOik L’ —> Giiboriau 
Afoot m England ^ Hudson (6) 

African Witch ->* Cary (2) 

After Many a Summer -»■ Pluxley (1) 

After Strange Gods Eliot (6) 


AND DRAMA 

AiTER 'IHE I>FE,tKiE Woolf(l) 

Age of- Innocence, 'Phe Wharton (1) 

Agnes Ciui y ■ ^ Bronte (I ) 

All, WiLDiUNF’Ss - V O’Neill (1) 

Auii E A DEUX 'Hits, L' C'oeteau 
Ak»i on, L' ^ Rostand 
AimI'Z"VOUS Brahms - >< Sagan 
Aissa Savi d • Ciary (2) 

Ajax * /■ Sophocles 

A LA rlchfkchf; Dti temps perdu ->• Proust (2) 
Alaskan, Tui -v Curwood 
Ala.s tf.h • Shelley (2) 

Albfrtus -“>• Ciautier 

Alcjalde de; Zalamf;a, FiL -> Vega Carpio 

Alcestis -► liuripidcs 

Alc hemist, The -v Joiesoh 

Aldersyde Swan (1) 

Aldine editkjns ->■ Aldus Manuiius 
Aldwych farces -e Hare (5), Henson 
Alexander’s Feast -e Dryden 
Alfred > > Horne (4) 

Alfred, a Masoue ->• Tlionison (5) 

Ale’s Bu'iton * Darlington (2) 
AiJCE>FOR~SnoRT -E De Morgan (2) 

Aiacii's Advi-ntures in Wonderland -> Dodgson 
Alton’s House Glaspcil 
All foe X.ove —>• Dryden 
All my Sons -»> Miller (I) 

All Passion Spent Sackvillc-Wost 
All Quiet on 'phe Western Front Remarque 
All the Conspirators Isherwood 
All the King’s Men Warren (3) 

Allan Quati;rmain Haggard 
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Allegro, L’ -> Milton 

All’s well that ends well -> Shakespeare 

Almeyer’s Folly —> Conrad 

Alone —> Douglas (6) 

Altar of the Dead, The James (4) 

Alton Locke Kingsley (1) 

Amaranthers, The —> Yeats (1) 

Amateur Cracksman, The Hornung 
Amateur Gentleman, The -> Farnol 
Ambassadors, The —> James (4) 

Ambrosio, or the Monk Lewis (6) 

AMEofe, L’ -> Ionesco 
Amelia Fielding (2) 

American, The James (4) 

American Tragedy, An —> Dreiser 
Amerika -> Kafka 
Ami Fritz, L’ Erckmann-Chatrian 
Aminta —> Tasso (2) 

Amour medicin, L’ —> Moliere 

Anabase Perse 

Anabasis -> Xenophon 

Ananda Math —Chatterji 

Anatomist, The —> Bridie 

Anatomy of Melancholy Burton (5) 

Ancient Mariner Coleridge (3) 

And Quiet Flows the Don —> Shololdiov 

And shall Trelawney die? -> Hawker 

Andria —> Terence 

Androcles and the Lion Shaw (1) 

Andromache -> Euripides 

Andromaque Racine 

Angel in the House, The -> Patmore 

Angel Pavement -h*- Priestley (1) 

Angels and Ministers Housman (2) 
Anglo-Saxon Attitudes —> Wilson (2) 
Angria Bronte 

Angry Young Men —^ Osborne (2), Wain 
Animal Farm —> Orwell 
Animals Noah Forgot, The Paterson (1) 
Ann Veronica ^ Wells (2) 

Anna Christie —> O’Neill (1) 

Anna Karenina —> Tolstoy (3) 

Annals of the Parish -> Galt (2) 
Anniversarie Donne 
Annual Register -> Dodsley 
Annus Mirabilis ^ Dryden 
Anster Fair -> Tennant (2) 

Anthony Adverse -> Allen IP) 

Anthony and Anna —> Ervine 
Antic Hay Huxley (1) 

Antigone Gamier (2), Sophocles 
Antiquary, The -> Scott (26) 

Anti-theatre Beckett (2), Ionesco 
Antonio and Mellida Marston (1) 
Antony ant> Cleopatra Shakespeare 
Ape and Essence -> Huxley (1) 

Apologie for Poetrie Sidney (4) 
Apology for Smectymnuus Milton 
Appius and Virginia - 2 ^ Dennis 
Apple Cart, The —> Shaw (1) 

Apres-midi d’un faune, L* Mallarme 
Arcadia Sidney (4) 

Archy and Mehitabel Don Marquis 
Arden of Feversham Kyd 
Areopagitica Milton 
Ariadne auf Naxos —> Hofmannsthal 
Arl£sienne, L’ —> Daudet (1) 

Armadale -> Collins (8) 

Arme Heinrich, Der Hartmann von Aue 
Armgart Eliot (2) 

Arms and the Man Shaw (1) 
Arrowsmith —> Lewis (7) 

Ars Amandi -5- Ovid 
ARTAMfeNE Scud6ry (2) 

As I lay Dying -> Faulkner 
As you Like It —> Shakespeare 
Ascent of F6, The —2^ Auden, Isherwood 
Ash Wednesday -> Eliot (6) 

Ashenden —^ Maugham 
Ashley library Wise 
Ashtaroth Gordon (1) 

Assommoir, L’ — > Zola 
Astrea Redux -2- Dryden 
Astr6e Urf6 

Ajstrophel and Stella —> Sidney (4) 


At the Villa Rose Mason (1) 

Atalanta in Calydon Swinburne {I) 

Atheist’s Tragedy —>■ Tourneur 
Atlantis —> Hauptmann 
Atlantida, La -5- Verdaguer 
Atta Troll — 2 ^ Heine 
Attis Catullus 
Auld FIoose, The —> Nairne 
Auld Robin Gray -» Barnard (1) 

Aulul.aria —> Plautus 
Aurora Leigh Browning (1) 

Aurungzebe Dryden 
Austin Elliot Kingsley (3) 

Austrian army awfully arrayed. An Watte (i) 
Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas -> Stein (31 
Autobiography of Mark R.utherford White 
( 8 ) 

Autobiography of a Sltper-trai^p Davies (7) 
Autocrat of THE Breakfast Table -h. Holmes (2) 
Autumn Crocus -2- Smith (7) 

Avare, L’ — 2 « Moliere 
Aveugle, L’ Chenier 
Awkward Age, The James (4) 

Axel —2- ViUiers de L’Isle Adam 
Axel’s Castle Wilson (6) 

Ayala’s Angel -2. Trollope (1) 

Aylwin - 2 - Watts-Dunton 
Ayrshire Legatees, The Galt (2) 

Bab Ballads Gilbert (10) 

Babes in the Bush -2. Boldrewood 
Babitt —2- Lewis (7) 

Bacchae Euripides 

Back to Methuselah Shaw (i) 

Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, The -> Belloc 
Baiser au Lepreux, Le Mauriac 
Bajazet Racine 
Ballad of Agincourt — 2 - Drayton 
Ballad of Reading Gaol -2- Wilde (2) 

Ballade of the Hanged Villon (Ij 
Balthasar France 
Bambi —> Salten 

Barbier de Seville, Le —> Beaumarchais 
Barchester Towers —► Trollope (1) 

Barnaby Rudge Dickens 

Barrack-room Ballads Kipling 

Barretts of Wimpole Street, The -v Besier 

Bartholomew Fair -2- Jonson 

Bastien et Basteenne -2- Favart 

Bataille des dames —> Scribe 

Bateau ivre, Le -2- Rimbaud 

Battle of Blenheim Southey 

Battle of the Baltic, The Campbell (15) 

Battle of the Books -> 

Beautiful and the Damned, The — 2 - Fitzgerald (3) 
Beaux’ Stratagem, The Farquhar 
Before the Bombardment -» Sitwell (2) 

Beggar’s Opera, The Gay 

Behind God’s Back —^ Parson 

Belfry of Bruges, The —> Longfellow 

Belisario Goldoni 

Bell, The -> Murdoch 

Bell for Adano, A Hersey 

Belle Dame sans Merci, La Keats 

Bells, The -*> Erckmann-Chatrian, Poe 

Bells and Pomegranates -> Browning (3) 

Bells of Shandon, The -> Mahony 
Ben Bolt English 
Ben Hur -> Wallace (7) 

Beppo -2- Byron 

Berry and Co. Yates (1) 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush Ivfaclaren (2) 
Bespoke Overcoat, The —2- Mankowitz 
B§te humaine. La -> Zola 
Bible in Spain, The -2^ Borrow 
BiGLOW Papers Lowell (2) 

Bell of Divorcement, A Dane 
Billy Budd —> Melville (4) 

Billy Bunter stories —2- Richards (1) 

BiNDLE books —> Jenkins (1) 

Biographia Lheraria —> Coleridge (3) 

Bird in ELand —2- Drinkwater (2) 

Birds —2- Aristophanes 
Bitter Lemons Durrell 
Black Arrow -2- Stevenson (3) 
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Bi.ACK Bi AUTY V Scwcil 

Bt,a<’k C'iiri, in si ar<h c)i‘ <ioi) V Siiinv (H 

Bi.ack Misciiii p - V Waugh (3) 

Black Swan, I'ni; ^ Brown (17) 

Bi.ack Tui ip, 'I'iif ^ Dumas (I ) 

Bi.fak Hoiksf V Dickons 

BlI'SSI'H Damosm , I'ni' - v r^ossclli (2) 

Bund Bixkiar of: Bi;tunal Cirfi n, I ni‘ • I>ocI,sley 

Buss Manslieki 

Bun 11 - Spirit ~ Coward 

Bi.ocus, Lp —V. I'rckmann-C'halrian 

Blood and Sand v ibhiu*/ 

BiooMSmiRY C’IRCM’ V Bell (5), Dickinson (2). 
k'orster (1), ihy (2), Kovnes, Moore (o), 'ricvcl- 
yan (3), Woolf (1) and (2) 

Blur Lagoon, Tiir ^ Stacpoolc 
Boat, 2’hf v Hartley (2) 

Bokov sou tv, ioit, Lr: - ► Cocteau 
Boi.d StrokI’ for a WiFF, A >- (Vntlivrc 
Bon CIaoi.tifr Baii ads ^ AyUnm, Mai tin (d) 
Bonfs —V Wallace (3) 

Bonjoor 1'ri.sifssf ■ V Sagan 
Book OF Nonsi nsk* v Lear 
Book of'dik Dociiiss - ^ c'haiieer 
B(X)k of I'OFL • V Blake (3) 

Boris CJodonov ~ v Bushkin 
BoROucai, 'fill' >» Cnihbc 
Bostonians, 'I’iif »- James (4) 

Bom I' OF' siiiF’ - V Maupassant 
BotiKcaois <»FN”nniOMMF, I.K' V Molicie 
Boovard F‘r B/cuciu f >■ I'laiihcrt 
Box AND C'ox - Moiton (4) 

Boxiana <• ligan (2) 

Boy si odd on tiU'] horning dick, Tiif ^ Hcniaas 
Boy wrm a Cart, I'm; • I-ry (2) 

Boy’s Wh l, A - v krost (2) 

BRACrisRiDiiK Hall >- Irving (3) 

Brafs of Yarrow, Tuf; ► v namilton (14). I.ogan(2) 
ItRACiFLONNK - > DunuiS (J ) 

Brand v Ibsen 

Bravf; Nfav Wori.d . v Huxley (I) 

Bridf: OF CoRiN ni —s Byron 
Bridf of Lammfrmoor • s Scott (2(4 
Bridfsufad Ri visiTFD > ^ Wuugh (3) 

Bridgf: of San Lms Rf:y, 'I'm' ^ Wilder 

Bridgf; OF Sighs —v Hootl (S) 

Briff' liNCOtiNiFR -s Cowat'd 
Brkjadur CiFUAHD ^ V Doyle (I) 

Biuoirr Shawl,'Hif; - f Hergesheimer 
BiuoirroN Rock •"«> (ircencCD 
Bri tannia "■>■ Camdea (2) 

BRiTANNtAks Pastorals • /• Browne (I I) 

Broad Highway,'I'iih Parnol 
Brod UND Wfin • »- Hdlderlin 
Brook Evans -'•f <ilaspeU 
Brook Kfrith, Thf: -h Monro (5) 

Brothers, The -f Strong 
Brothers Karama/ov, I'hf: f Dostoevsky 
Brown Di:cadi:s, The - Muniford 
Brown Jug, The - f Eawkes (I) 

Browning Version -f Rattigan 
Bros, The -f Barbour 
Brxjt —f Layamon, Wacc 
Buddeniirooks -f Mann (4) 

Burgravf;s, Lfs —f Hugo 

Burial of Sir John Moore * f Wolfe (I) 

Burlader i>e Sevilla -f 'l irso de Molina 
Burning Gi.ass, The -> Morgan (2) 

Burnt-Out Case, The - > Crccnc (I) 

Bush Ballads and Gai,loping RiiYMiks f Gordon 

BussY d’Amiiois ~f Chapman (0 
Busyuooy, The - f Centlivre 
Butcher’s Broom -f Gunn (2) 

By Love Possessed -f Cor/.cns 

Caba-la, The “™f Wilder 
Cabbages and Kings -*f Henry (3) 

Cabin, The -4- Ibdflcz: 

Cadenus and Vanessa -f- Swift 
Caesar and Cleopatra —f Shaw (I) 

Cahier Rouge, Le --f Coppde 
Cakes and Ale -f Maugham 
Caliguia -"F Camus 
Call of the Wild, The —f London 


■■ Shaw(l) 


C Ai.ivi R Herrin' —v Nairnc 
C'AUIGRAMMFS ^ Apollinaiic 
t Ai M, I HE V Donne 
Cambvsis - V Settle 
Camiu.a ~ Burnev (2) 

(’ANDIDA ~ V Shaw'(l) 

C'andidf - w Voltaiic 
Cannery Row ■ v Steinbeck 
C an iFRRUKV'F alls -v Chaucer 
C'AprAiN Bi.oon v Sabatini 
Captain Bra.ssbound’s Conversion 
t APTAiN Kfetli: sroRU's - V Hyne 
C ap I AIN SiNGU TON Defoe 

C'aptains C’ouRAm'ous • V Kinlinc 

C ARi), Fiif: •“ V iiennett (I) 

C’ARNIVAL V Macken/.ie (4) 

C'arthiisian, T'iu., - ^ Lotvos 
Casa Goroj Windows v Browning n 
C ass I iMni rlanf; ► Lewis (7) 

C'astf' ■ >- Rt>bcrtson (7) 

C'asti.t, 'Fhk - V Kafka 
C ’astlf: of Indou ngf, 'Fhf - v Thomson (S) 
Castle. OF () I RANH) ^ Walpole (I) 

C Asrr.F’R ai’Krfnt v F.dgcwm-ihC)) 

C at ON A H<>r I'm Roof ^ Williams (8) 

C A'llIEDRAL, ['HE • v Walpolc (“’) ^ ' 

C ViH INA ► Cr6billon (2) 

C'a'IRIona - V Stevenson (3) 

C'austwiis DU HINDI v Sainle-Bcuve 
C autionary'Falis V Belloc 
CAVAU'ADt; K C’ovvard 
C'avi', 'I'he . ^ Warren (3) 

Ci LiK' 'FwitKiirr, 'Fur: ^ Yeats (2) 

C FNGt, I HE w Shellcv (2) 

C’l UFAiN Smu f, a . v'Sagan 
Chairs, 'Fhe v Ionesco 
C’hanct ■ F C'onrad 
C handos Fj taI Rs -v. nofnuinnsthal 
C'hangm.ing, 'Fhf; • v Middleton (3) 

Chansons dis rues i fdis aois, Lis -> Hugo 
< HANTS DU ORl-PHSCTIl E ► Hugo 
CiiARtVART w Jasmin 
C'HAUI.IS O'Mali ivY w l,cvcr(l) 

C'HARLFY's Aunt • v Thomas (5) 

C'HARriE CJiAN Dl TIXTlVi; NOVtlLS ~F BiggeiS 

C’harmed C'iRGiF • >- Lrtr. 

C’HAR'iRLUSi: de: Parmf, La 
C’ha’tjmints, Lis -f Hugo 
CYath’, La > f C Ylettc 
Chattf'R'ton Vigny 
C'HhRi w Cfoletic 
CiifRiE F Goncolirt 
Chikuie and THii Slat:, 1‘he' 

C'hi rry Orohard, The: 

C'HERRY Ripe: - > Herrick 
C’ihlde: Harold’s Pn.taHMAGH -f Byron 
Chu dtrmass, The; - ^ Lewis (8) 
c;ihu>re:n OF the: Ghi tto -f Zungwill 
Child’s C»arlani> of Ve;rsfs - f Stevenson (3) 
Choir Invisible, 'Fhe - f Allen (5) 

CIHUSI AHEL - F Colcridgc (3) 

C'iiristian Hero, I’HE Steele 
Christmas C^arol, A -f Dickens 
Chronicles of Ci.ovis -f Munro (2) 

Chu Chin Chow -f Asche 
Chu’fe; d’un ange;. La - f Lamartine 
CiD, Le: * F Corneille (I) 

CiMEiT'ikRE MARIN, Le --f Va[6ry 

Cinq Mars -f Vigny 

Citadel, I’HH ~f Cronin 

CrrrA MORTA, La -f D’Annunzio 

City of Drf.adf’Ul Night, The --f Thomson (7) 

Civii.isATiON - F Duhamcl 

Clandesi'in!'; Marriage;, 'Fhe -f Colman (1) 

Clarissa - f Richardson (10) 

Claude Gueux -f Hugo 
Claudia - f Zwcig(I) 

Claudius the CJod —f Graves (3) 

Clayhanoer series Bennett (1) 

Cljl;;lie -f Scud6ry (2) 

CriopATRE CAP TIVE - F JodcIIe 
Clerihew —f Bentley (1) 

Clochemerle ~-f Chevallier 
Clockmaker, The Haliburton (2) 

Cloister and the Hearth, The 


Stendhal 


Montgomerie (2) 
('’hchov 


Reade 
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Cloud Cuckoo Land Mitchison 
Cocktail Party, The -> Eliot (6) 

Cold Comfort Farm Gibbons (4) 

Colin and Lucy -> Tickeli 
Colleen Bawn, The Boucicault 
Colloquia —> Erasmus 
Colomba —> M6riin6e 
Colyn Cloute Skelton (1) 

Come Tu Mi Vuoi Pirandello 
CoMEDiE de la Mort Gautier 
COMEDIE HUMAINE —> BalzaC (1) 

Comedy of Errors Shakespeare 
Comical Revenge, The, or. Love in a Tub 
Etherege 

Committee, The —> Howard (5) 

CoMPLEAT Angler —y Walton (3) 

Comus — y Milton 

Condition humaine, La Malraux 
Confessio Amantis —y Gower 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner -y Hogg (1) 
Confessions of a Young Man ^ Moore (5) 
Confessions of an Opium-eater De Quincey 
Confidential Clerk, The Eliot (6) 

Coning SB Y —> Disraeli 

Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur, A Twain 
Conquistador MacLeish 
Constant Couple, The -y Farquhar 
Constant Nymph, The ^ Kennedy (4) 
Contemplations, Les -> Hugo 
Contes a Ninon -y Zola 
Contes cruels -> Villiers de LTsle Adam 
Contes du Lundi ~y Daudet (1) 

Cooper’s Hill -> Denham (4) 

Coral Island —y Ballantyne (2) 

Corinne ~y Stael (1) 

Coriolanus Shakespeare 
Corn is Green, The —> Williams (1) 

Cornet of Horse Henty 

Cottar’s Saturday Night, The -> Burns (4) 

Countess Kathleen, The -y Yeats (2) 

Country Wife, The Wycherley 

Courtier, The —> Castiglione 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The -y Longfellow 

Cranford -y Gaskell 

Crime and Punishment -y Dostoevsky 

Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, Le -y France 

Critic, The -y Sheridan (2) 

Crock of Gold, The -y Stephens (4) 

Crome Yellow -y Huxley (1) 

Cromwell -> Hugo 
Crotchet Castle —> Peacock 
Crucible, The -y Miller (1) 

Cruel Brother, The -y D’Avenant (2) 

Cruel Sea, The ~y Monsarrat 
Cruel Solstice, The —y Keyes (2) 

Cruise of the Betsey, The ^ Miller (3) 

Cry of the Children, The -y Browning (1) 

Cry the Beloved Country —> Paton (1) 

Cuckoo Clock -y Molesworth (2) 

Cuckoo in the Nest, A -y Travers (1) 

Cup of Tea for Mr Thorgill, A ~y Jameson (3) 
Cyclops -y*- Euripides 

Cymbeline — y Geoffrey of Monmouth, Shakespeare 
Cypress Grove, The ^ Drummond (7) 

Cyrano de Bergerac -y Rostand 

Daily Express -y Beaverbrook 
Daily Herald —y Lansbury 
Daily Mail — y Harmsworth (1) 

Daily Mirror —y Harmsworth (1) 

Daisy Miller —y James (4) 

Dalloway, Mrs -y Woolf (2) 

Dame aux cam^lias. La —y Dumas (2) 

Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis, The -y Dunbar 

( 2 ) 

Dangerous Corner -> Priestley (I) 

Daniel Deronda -y Eliot (2) 

Daring Young Man on' the Flying Trapeze — > 
Saroyan 

Dark Forest, The —y Walpole (2) 

Dark is Light Enough, The -y Fry (2) 

Dark Journey, The -y Green (4) 

Darkness at Noon —y Koestler 
Dauber —y Masefield 

45 


Daughter of Heth, A -> Black (4) 

Daughter of the Middle Border Garland 

Daughtcr of Time, The Mackintosh (2j 
David Copperfield Dickens ^ 

Day’s Work, The ^ Kipling 

Deacon Brodie Henley (2j, Stevenson (3j 

Dead Souls -y Gogol 

Dear Brutus Barrie 

DE.Mt Departed, The ^ Houghton (2 j 

Dear Octopus Smith (7) 

Death and Dr Horn-brook —> Burns (4) 

Death comes for the Archbishop Gather 
Death of a Salesman Miller (1 j 

Debit and Credit -y Freytag (2) 

Debits and Credits Kipling 
Decadents -y Baudelaire, De Musset, GaLiti»=T 
Huysraans, Verlaine, Wilde (2) 

Decameron —y Boccaccio 
Decline and Fall —y Waugh (3 > 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire -y 
Gibbon (1) 

Deemster, The -y Caine 
Deerslayer, The -y Cooper (7) 

Deirdre -y Yeats (2) 

De L’Education des filles -y Feneion 
Delphine -y Stael (1) 

Demian -y Hesse 
De Natura Rerum —y Lucretius 
Departmental Ditties -y Kipling 
Depit amoureux, Le -y Moiiere 
De Profundis -y Wilde (2) 

Deserted Village, The -y Goldsmith 
Desire under the Elms -y O’Neiil (1 j 
Deutschland -> Heine 
Devil’s Disciple, The -y Shaw- (i) 

Devil’s General, The -y Zuckmayer 
Dialogues of the Dead -y F6nelon, Lucian 
Diana of the Crossways -y Meredith (1) 

Diary —v Burney (2), Evelyn, Kilvert, Pepys 
Diary of a Madman, The —y Gogol, Lu Hsun 
Diary of a Nobody y- Grossmith 
Diary of a Provincial Lady -y Delafield 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage -y Fowler 

r-. 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable -y Brewer (1) 
Dieux ont soif, Les -y France 
Dinner at Eight —y Ferber, Kaufman 
Diotima -y Hoiderlin 

Discours du Docteur O’Grady, Les -y Maurois 
Disenchantment -y Montague 
Divina Commedia -y Dante Aligiiieri 
Divino Orfeo, El -y Calderon de la Barca 
Doctor’s Dilemma -y Shaw (1) 

Dodsworth -y Lewis (7j 

Dog beneath the Skin, The -y Auden, Isherwood 

Doll’s House, A -y Ibsen 

Dombey and Son -y Dickens 

Dominique -y Fromentin 

Don Carlos -y Schiller (2) 

Don Juan -y Byron 

Don Quixote -y Cervantes Saavedra 

Doors of Perception, The -y Huxley (1) 

Dorian Gray -y Wilde (2) 

Double Dealer, The -y Congreve (2) 

Douglas -y Home (4) 

Dover Road, The -y Milne (1) 

DrAngelus -y Bridie 
Dr Claudius -y Crawford (1) 

Dr Faustus -y Mann (4), Ivlarlowe 

Dr Fu-Manchu —y Rohmer 

Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde —> Stevenson (3) 

Dr Katzenberger’s Trip to the Spa -y Richter (4) 
Dr Nikola —y Boothby (1) 

Dr Thorne y- Trollope (1) 

Dr Zhivago *y Pasternak 
Dracula -y Stoker 
Dragon Seed ~y Buck 
Dragon’s Teeth -> Sinclair (4) 

Drake -y Noyes (1) 

Drake’s Drum -y New bolt 
Drapier’s Letters -y Swift 
Dream of Gerontius —> Newman (3) 

Dream of John Ball -y Morris (7) 

Dreamthorp y- Smith (2) 

Dred -y Stowe 
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DmiGRDSC’iUNOPiR - v Brcchl 

Drunk Man iooks at iiir Tuisni. A ► McDiai- 
ntid 

0U <'6it citiy Swann ->■ BiouM (2) 

Duui iNiRS “V Joyce (1) 

Dduhi ss or Mali i v Webster (2) 

Dun., "Fill- —V Kuprin 

Dun, oi- Angus - ► Ciiraudoux 

Dulnna, 'rnr ~ v Sliendan (2) 

OuiNisiR laUiU'N ” )■ Rilke 
Durgis Nanuini —>■ C'liattcrji 
Dusly AnswI'R w Lchinann (4) 

Dynas'ls, 'I'iih - -> Hardy (5) 

liARLY liN(n i.sii Ti-xt SiHai TY > Inimivall 
lU.sr Lynni Wood (7) 

iniONY ANi> Ivory '->• Powy.s (2) 

F'c'aiommiti -V (iiraldi 

Hc’HOing (iKovr, 'Fill' - •» Lehmann (4) 

Ik'UKiius ‘ V Virgil 

iR’OJi' 1)1 s i-iMMi-s, L’ ^ MoHcrc 

fh'oti' nis MARLS, L’ - ^ MoUthf' 

I'C'ONOMisr, 'I'm- - v Wilson (17) 
liDiNiiURGH RivihW Brouiihain, llornci, .loOVcy, 

Smith 05) 

LXtMONr • Cioclhc 

I iG OI ST,’Fm; Meredith (1> 

lilKONOKI AST i s ■ v MiUt>n 

liiNSAMi MiN.SdiiN Hauptmann 

la ni R SiA'iiSMAN, Till’ > Idiot (6) 

liLU'iRA L'uripidcs, t iiraiuloux 

Li IGY IN A COUNIRY < ‘HURcaiVARD )- (Jrav (H) 

lii I Ni: - ( 

La.ixit Kr HI ,s’Fi un Ls ^ HoITmaim (2) 
lii.r/.Ainan and hir CJirman CJaroin ► Ainim (t) 
Ih i V n i i)i - > Sand 
I’l.Ml R CiANTKY l.CWis (7) 

I'.l.OlSA TO Am LARO - >• FopC 
lii SIR Vl'NNLR Holmes (2) 

Lmil and thr Diarunvi'S ^ Kastner 

Lmh l: * >• Rousseau (J) 

I’MILIA ('jAi.oTri ->• Lessing (1) 
liMiNLNT VicioiUANS - Y Strachcy (2) 

I VMM A -V Austen 

Hmprror Joni s, Tur, - > O’Neill (I) 

L:n<'omium Mortal: - >• lirusmus 
Lncoiiniirs • v Bowen 

L:n<:y( i onf Disri s > Diderot, Montestiuieu, Voltaire 
IvNo CiAMR - > Beckett (2) 

Lnd of tbf Housf of Alard, 'Fill - >• Raye-Smith 

Ivndymion - )- Keats 

Enlmy of 'ihf: Pioia.F:, An *• v Ibsen 

l'iN<JLisii Bards and Scouai Rfvhwfrs >■ Byron 

Bnc.i LSD Rfvif.w, I'm: • HucBcr (1) 

RN<ii,LSD Social History ■ > '1 revdyau (3) 

HNOt'iT Ardfn " y ’Fennyson 
IvNOuiRT'R, Thf ->• Godwin (3) 
liNRKX) IV -j" Pirandello 
Entail, I'iif CJalt (2) 

Entfr'i'ainfr, Toe - ^ Osborne (2) 

Envoy lix’rRAORDiNARV Oppenheim 
Botitfn - >■ Kinglake 
Epipsychidian -y Shelley (2> 

Bptstlf'io Davie Burns (4) 

Epistle TO Dr ARutniiNOT Pope 
Kpithalamion » y Spenser 
Epreuvfs, Les -»y Sully-Pnidhonunc 
Erewiion -y Butler (15) 

Eric, or Lutle by Lrntj-: IXirrar 

Ermine:, 1‘he -y Fitter 

Escape me Never -y Kennedy (3) 

Essays of Eua -y Lamb (2) 

Esther Cosiello -y Monsamit 
Esther Wati'Rs Moore (5) 

Bt Compagnie -y Bloch (4) 

Et*aff:, L’ —y Bourget 
Eternal City, Thf, -y Caine 
Ethan Frome ~y Wharton (1) 

Etourdi, L* -y Moliihre 
Btranoer. V -”>■ Camus 
Eocene Aram —y Hood (5), Lytton {I) 

Etxiene Onegin Fushicin 
Eupwranor ^ Fitzgerald (2) 

Euehues Lyly 

Eustace and Hilda Hartley (2) 


IvusrACF Diamonds, The Trollonefn 

Jvvan Harrington -v Meredith (1) 

ItVANGM.iNE -y Longfellow 

liVL OF- Sr Agni.s - w Keats 

IvvF OF'St Mark - v Keats 

Hvu.iNA y Outney (2) 

Ivvi LYN INNFS k Moorc (5) 

Ivvihy Man in hls Humour - y Jonson 
IvviRY Man our of hls Humour ]onsnr> 
IvYM rss IN Gaza Huxley (I) 


acadf V. SitwcU (iV 
AIR Maid OF Piiun v Scott (26) 

AiRCUii D I'AMii y, I iij w Slierwood (1) 

Ai RiL Dm I NI w Spenser ^ 

AiRus’ Lari will - C’orbet 
Airiti ui Sm PHI KDiss,'F hf ~ V Fletcher ni 
all OF Pauls, 'Fhf ~ v F.hrcuhurg 
All, OF- !>rin(t.s, 'Fui' • V Lydgate 
AI LOF FHF King, 'Fin; y Jensen (3) 
amf ls iiH Spur v Spiing 
AMiLiA DF Alvahi DA, La w CabuUero 
•'AMU V Rl UNION, 'I IlF y Ivfiol (6) 

'ANNY iiY CiASi u.iir v Sadicir 
'ANSHAWi V- Hawthorne 
ANIAISIIS V (Miaudoux 
AR FROM !Hi Madding (. HovvD l!ardvt'S^ 
ARFWIT L ao Arms, A v I iemingway 
ARMI KS Wiir, 'Fhf: y Plhllpotts 
AS FI y Dvid 






Fatal Dowry, 'Fur, ■ ^ Beaumont (2), Field f 7 t 
Fletcher (3) ^ ^ 

Fatal Mauiuagf, Thf - v Soiithcrne 
F'a'ii s of •iiiL Ai’osm s,'Fur. --v CXmcwulf 
F'aiui H AND Son y<;o.sNe(l) 

F'A’Iui r Brown v C'hc.sterton 
F’AmiKS AND (’miDiU'N • v Fiirgencv 
Fausf y <.»oct!ic 

F'aux Monnayi Ults, ! J’S »■ (iidc(l) 

FiARiut Joy, A >■ Gary (2) 

F'l nx Krui l y Mann (*1) 

F'fmmi.s .SAVANiis, Lis v Moli6rc 

F'Fu.sgaianus V Verlaine 

F’fu, I F. >- Baibussc 

F'l UH 1!s d’automni , Lis -^y Hugo 

L’n RY Parih’I LS y Montague 

I n iH Form a'F Sr Domink-’s • y Reed (4) 

F'iL! r Ivi LSA, La ■ y Cioncourt 
F’illi’S DU T-Fu y Nerval 
I'li.osiRAio - y Boccaccio 
FhNNFCiAN’s Wakf y Joyce (1) 

F'iuf; ovi R SvNtn AND *■ Mason (1) 

F'msr Br.Asr of the 'FutiMpF/r against the Mon¬ 
strous RHitMi N’F oi' Women -y Knox (2) 

First Hundrfd 'Fhousand, 'Fhf: »-y Hay (1) 

First Mrs Frasir, Tuf: -y Ervinc 
lURSTBORN, I’TIE -y F'ry (2) 

Fiskernf: «-y Hwald (2) 

Flaming Ts-rrapin, 'Hie --y Campbell (14) 
Flashing Siream/Fhe -y Morgan (2) 

Fleet Si rf:lt Eclochjts ~y IXividson (1) 

Fleshly School of Pof;try, The -> Bnehanaa (5) 
F'lttjrs DU MAL, Les - y BaudcUiiro 
Florian Gayer -y Hauptmann 
F’l.owi Rs OF THE Forest, 'Hie- y Cockburn (2), 
Elliot (!) 

F’ollf, de Chah lot. La -y Giraudoux 

F'oma CiORDi-YE.v ~ a- Ciorky 

For the F^aelen -y Binyon 

For the 'Fi rm of his Naujral Life -y Clarke (10) 

F'or Whom the Bell Toll,s —y Hemingway 

Forest Lovers, The -“-y Hewlett 

F'orest MinstrI’L, 'Lhe -y Hogg (1), IIowitt(2) 

Forest of Wild Thyme;, 'Hie •»> Noyes (1) 

Fors Clavkje.ra - y Ruskin 
F'orsyte; Saga, The -y Galsworthy 
Foin'H F'EAsrma —y Drummond (7) 

Fortunes of Philippa, I’iib ™y Brazil 
Fortunes OF Richard Mahony —y Richardson (4) 
Fountain, The Morgan (2) 

Four Feathers —y Mason (i) 

Four FIorsemen of the Apocalypse, The -y Ibdftez 
Four Just Men, The --y Wallace (3) 

Four Quartetsi —y Eliot (6) 
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Foixrberies de Scapin, Les -5- Moliere 
Framley Parsonage —> Trollope (1) 

Fran^iade, La — Ronsard 
Frank Mildmay —> Marryat 
Frankenstein ^ Shelley (1) 

Fray Gerundio —> Isla 
French Revolution -> Carlyle (3) 

French wqTHOUT Tears —> Rattigan 
Frenchman’s Creek — ^ Du Maurier (3) 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay —> Greene (3) 
Frithiof’s Saga —> Tegn^r 
Frogs —> Aristophanes 

Fromont Jeune et Risler A!n6 Daudet (1) 
Frou-Frou —> Meilhac 
Fuoco, II —> D’Annunzio 


Galatea —> Cervantes Saavedra 
Galileo —> Brecht 
Galleon’s Reach —» Tomlinson 
Gamesmanship Potter (4) 

Gammer Gurtons Medle Stevenson (4) 

Garden of Allah, The —> Hichcns 
Garden of Proserpine —> Swinburne (1) 

Garden Party, The —> Mansfield 
Gargantua —> Rabelais 
Gather ye Rosebuds —> Herrick 
Gay Lord Quex, The —> Pinero 
Geliebte Dornrose, Die —> Gryphius (1) 

General Booth enters Heaven Lindsay (4) 
Genetrix —> Mauriac 

Genius and the Goddess, The —^ Huxley (i) 
Gentle Cr\ft —^ Deloney 
Gentle Grafter, The -> FTenry (3) 

Gentle Shepherd, The —> Ramsay (3) 

Gentleman Dancing Master, The —> Wycherley 
Gentleman from San Francisco, The Bunin 
Gentleman’s Magazine —> Cave (1) 

George Barnwell Lillo 

Georgian poets ^ Abercrombie (1), De La Mare, 
Drinkwater (2), Housman (1), Brooke (4) 
Georgics —> Virgil 
Germania —> Tacitus 
Germinal Zola 

Gerusalemme Liberata, La — Tasso (2) 

Ghost Stories of an Antiquary James (6) 

Ghosts —> Ibsen 

Giants in the Earth —> Rolvaag 

Giaour —>• Byron 

Gigi —Colette 

Gil Blas —> Le Sage 

Gilbert Pinfold —> Waugh (3) 

Gioconda, La —> D’Annunzio 
Girl of the Limberlost —> Porter (7) 

Gladiators, The —> Koestler 
Glasperlenspiel, Das -> Hesse 
Glass Menagerie, The Williams (8) 

Glasse of Government, The -> Gascoigne (1) 
Glories of our Blood and State Shirley (2) 
Go-Between, The Hartley (2) 

Go, lovely Rose Waller (2) 

Goblin Market ^ Rossetti (1) 

God’s Little Acre Caldwell (2) 

Gold Bug, The Poe 
Golden Age, The Grahame (2) 

Golden Ass —> Apuleius 
Golden Bough, The Frazer 
Golden Bowl, The -5- James (4) 

Golden Journey to Samarkand, The —> Flecker 
Golden Legend, The Longfellow, Voragine 
Golden Treasury Palgrave (2) 

Goldoni —>■ Ferrari (2) 

Gondal Bronte 

Gone with the Wind -s- Mitchell (3) 

Good Companions, The Priestley (1) 

Good Earth, The Buck 

Good Matur’d Man, The ^ Goldsmith 

Goodbye, Mr Chips Hilton (1) 

Goodbye to All That Graves (3) 

Goodbye to Berlin —j- Isherwood 
Goody Two-Shoes Newbery 
Gorboduc Norton (4), Sackville (3) 


Gorgonism Gracidn 

G5sta Berling’s Saga Lagerlof 

Gothic Romance Lewis (6), Radcliffe (1), Reeve 


(1), Walpole (1) 


Gott strafe England Lissauer 

Gotz von Berlichingen -> Goethe 

Grace Abounding Bunvan 

Grain of Mustard Seed, The — Harwood (1 j 

Grand Bab\xon Hotel, The -> Benneti (:) 

Grand Hotel -> Barnn 

Grand Meaulnes, Le Alain-Foureier 

Grand Testament Villon U) 

Grapes of Wrath Steinbeck 

Grave, The Blair (3) 

Great Expectations Dickens 

Great Galeoto, The —> Echegaray y Eizaguirre 

Great Gatssy, The Fitzgerald (3) 

Great Hunger, The —> Bojer 
Green Bay Tree, The -> Bromfield 
Green Dragon, The —> Farjeon (4) 

Green Goddess, The Archer (3> 

Green Hat, The ^ Aden 
Green Mansions —> Hudson (6) 

Green Pastures Connelly 
Greenmantle Buchan (3) 

Gregor vom Steine — Hartmann von Aue 
Groat’s Worth of Wit bought with a Mruion 
OF Repentance —> Greene (3) 

Grongar Hill —> Dyer (3) 

Growth of the Soil, The -> Hamsun 

Guard of HoNOUit Cozzens 

Guerre DE Troie n’aura pas LIEU, La Girauicux 

Gulistan -> Sadi 

Gulliver’s Tr-4\^ls —> Swift 

Gull’s Hornbook, The Deklter (2) 

Gute Kamerad, Der -> Uhiand 
Gute Mann von Sezuan, Der —> Brecht 
Guy Mannering Scott (2S’) 

Guys and Dolls Runyon 

Guzman de Alfarache -> Aleman 


Hail ant> FAREtVELL -> Moore (5) 

Hallowe’en -» Burns (4) 

Hamewith -5 - Murray (3) 

Hamlet ^ Shakespeare 
Hampshire Days —Hudson (6) 

Handley Cross —> Surtees (2) 

Handlyng Synne -9- Robert of Brunne 

Hanneles Himmelfahrt —> Hauptmann 

Hans Breitmann Ballads Leland 

Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates -> Dodge (3) 

Hard Times Dickens 

Harold Lytton (1) 

Hassan —> Flecker 

Hatter’s Castle Cronin 

Hauptmann von Kopenick, Der Zuckmayer 

Hay Fever —^ Coward 

Headlong Hall Peacock 

Heart, The —> Egge 

Heart of Darkness -9- Conrad 

Heart of Midlothian Scott (26) 

Heartbreak House Shaw (1) 

Heat of the Day, The —> Bowen 
Hecuba -> Euripides 
Hedda Gabler —> Ibsen 
Heimskringla -> Snorri Sturlason 
Heir of Redclyffe —> Yonge 
Helena —> Euripides 
Helen’s Babies — Habberton 
Heloise and Abelard —> Moore (5) 

Henri III -> Dumas (1) 

Henry IV-VI, VIII Shakespeare 
Henry Brocken -> De La Mare 
Henry Esmond Thackeray 
Heptameron Margaret of 'Navarre 
Heraclidae —9- Euripides 

Hercule Poirot detective stories Christie ^2) 
Hercules Furens Euripides 
Hereward the Wake Kingsley (1) 


Hernani Hugo 
Hero and Leander Marlowe 
Hero of our Time, A -s- Lermontov 
Heroes, The Kingsley (1)^, , , _ 

Herries Chronicle,_The -> Walpole (2) 


Hexaemeron Arrebo 
Hiawatha ^ Longfellow 

High Tide on the Coast of LiNCOLNariRE -i- 


Ingelow 
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AND Rivi R V CJunn (2) 

Hii 1 , 'fur ■ ► Vachell 
Hind ANH iiii Paniiur, I'ln ► Divdcn 
Hind AND im Pan im u'ruANSVi k.s'd ^ I^iim 
Hindii Wakis - i lourJitciu (2) 

Hum'oi in.s • rniipi<K's 
I!iKi I iNt;, 'fi 11 » Hartley (?) 

HfS Hdds'i inOudir ► Pmcro 

Hisionu' AMDiiRi usi s Di s C»AtM 1 s - BuNsv-Rahiitill 
His sonu s All ft INI! s DU II Ml'S i‘ASsi' pcnaull 
Himduu’Ai I^ic.isu r,'! hi - l ielUinn (2) 
HuiiiNiiNDiN V C'aiupbcl! (I'i) 

Hdiidw Min, Tur v ivlioi (to 
Hui Y Oi'ADi ot'K ^ llerbeii (1) 

Hoi Y I’'air,'I'H i’ - Burns i4) 

Hoi Y \Vu i II \s Prayi r n. liunis (4) 

HomacH' id Orydin - Miot ((>) 

Homirtrans. - Chapnuind) 

HommI' Dili RU\ 1/ ^ lUlRO 

Hoimm a, wir 11 ni n v ToUcr 

HoracIN HomiSPUN ' Habburlotid) 

Horai SiiHsri'iVAr - HiowndJ) 

Hora'iio Hokniu ow'i R ROOKS - Porestci' 

HoRiN, Dir *■ tioclbe, Sc'liillci (2) 

Horsi's Mourn,'riii; * l’ary(?) 

Hound op Hiavin *■ ’rivonii'son (t>) 

Hound oi- rni IIEaski rvii i i s, Tiii - (I) 

Hou.si OP !'ami ,'I ni' ' Cliauccr 
Hou.si oi-I.ipp, Tiri', V K<issetti (?) 

Hou.si or* Tin OrAD - Dostoevsky 
Hou.si oi-’iiii S'l vi n (, iAiii i s.'I'm - ILiwilioiue 
Hou.si'win 1 nil C »ki in Siiu i ii ks, Tiu' - Browocir) 
Hou.snioi D WoRD.s Dickens 
Hou.si MA.sri R • Hay(l) 

How < JRi i N WA.s MV Vai 11 V >1 Icwclyii 
Howard.s liND - P'orstcr (1) 

Huuivi I'm RRV P'iNN >• Twain 
Hudirra.s - Butler (I?) 

Hi IKS <‘1 o.s » Sartre 
HuMIMIRI Y C’HNKI R - SllU'llctf 
Hun'i iNti OP niF Snaric ' Dody.son 
HuN"i'iN<»'rowpR ““-i- Buchan (3) 

HvDRiorAPinA ; Urn Buriai, ^ Browne (K) 
Hvii-A'rrA ^ Kin{,':slcy (1) 

Hvririon " - libkicriin, KetUs 

1, C'l.AUDiu.s * ( haves (3) 

Iiiavp: RUN i ahhpul' lo'i m r, < 'ynara > Duwson 
I Si I’oi <'Ri ' i'oscolo 
lOPMAN COMUni, I'lir ^ O’Neill (I) 
li>iA,‘i'Hi Sill PHI rd’.s CJari AND -» Drayton 
iDliAl, llU.SRANI), An I- WilUc (2) 

Idiot, ThI'; ► Dostoevsky 
Idiot’s On lUiiT * Sherwood (2) 

Idi.r Tiiouuin.s OP AN Idi 1 la i.iow . .leroine 
Idyi.l.s OP' 'uri; Kino v 'I'cnny.son 
li, C'oRiroiANO - r C.'astiglione (I) 

Ik Pa.siou I'IDo ^ Ouarini 
Ik IhNSPKO.so ’* Milton 
Ikiad ■■ >■ Horner 
Ii.nuMiNATiORS, Lp.s - Rlinbuiid 
Iliaks iRAD D London Nkvv.s, Tup - Ingram 
ItiAiSiRi! Dootp.ur MATiiHif;, I? lirckinann- 
Clialrian 

ImAOINARY CON'VI RSATION.S > I .uiidor 
Imaginary Portrai’i'S ■ Pater (2) 
iMAGiS'LS ->■ Aldiindon, Auden, Doolittle. L’liat (1), 
Hulmc, Lowell (1), Pound (2) 
iMMORAI.lSTi:, L’ • > CJidc (1) 

Importanc'r 01' BivING PARNi'SS’, 'riiR v Wildc (2) 
Impressions DH voYAcip; -v Duma.s (1) 

In a Glass Darki.y > Lc Fanu 
In Memoriam '*>■ Tenny-son 
In Mf.moriam James Joyck McDiarmid 
In ShARC’ir of . .. serifs v Morton (1) 

In THE Steps oi^thk Master - > Morton (I) 

In WiHCH WE Serve - > Coward 
Indian Burying Ground, 1'he - >■ F'rcnau 
Indian Love Lyrics ■ Hope (3) 

Informer* The ->• O'Flaherty 
Ingoldsby Legends Barham 
Inheritanct, The -> I’crricr (4) 

Inheritors, The ->• Conrad, Huctfer (1) 

Inland Voyage —>» Stcveii.son (3) 

Innocence of Father Brown, The Chesterton 


iNNOcTNi.s Arro.\d - v Twain 
INSM'I Pi AY * Capek 
!N.SPK'lOK-(h NI'KM , I'lif.; v doiuM 
iNi'O Bah 11 . Gienrcll (!) 

Ion - »• I'.uiipides 

liniu,i NiA IN Adi i,s Fuiipides 

IniuoiNiA IN Tmikis V lanipide.s 

ISAHIMAOUIHI S’ur oi.'BA.sn. V 

ksHMAii, ^ Biaddon 

isi and in nip Sun - » Waugh (I) 

Lsm dks piNiauuNs, I? - FYance 
H'yiu.s ^ Swinburne (I) 

Ivan VvyiiiuiN v Siuhmrin 
IVANiiop > Scott (2b) 

IVRY - Macaulay (2) 

.Iacaranda Tiu I, Tup: - w Batc.s (2) 

.lAUK UP’ Ni winiRY ► Dcloncy 

.KukANAi'is - Ibving (?.) 

Jauor U.s'.sui n - Jacob ( 3 ) 

Jauuui.s IF F'ai Yiisir - Diderot 
.Iai na Del a Roche 
Jamak'A Inn v Du Maurier (3) 

Jani I'yuf ^ Biontc(2) 

.l\Ni SiioRi > (’hettie, Rowe, 

J\VA Ui Ai) llergeshcinier 

.It AN C'niu.siui'iii- . Rtdiaiul 

JroiKMANN . I fobnaniKslhal 

Jt I VI .s NOVI I .s ^ Wodelumsc 

Jl MIMA Punun DOUK. - Poitci (0 

Ji NNII CiKHiRi' ^ Dreiser 

Ji uu.sAi I N ( 'oNuui.si'AOA v Vega Curpio 

.h u dp: i ’amduh i r nu ha.saud, Lp; w Maiiviuv 

.hii Di' Robin i r di Marion, Lp' > Halle 

ii w OF Di NMARK, 'Ini ^ ciold.schmidt (3) 

.h \v OF Mama, 'I HI ^Marlowe 
Jinny ‘ihi Just* lb lor 
.Ioanna < ioDiu N - Kaye-Sinith 
Jot'A.si'A - Gaseoip.nc (I) 

John Bui k ^ Bottomley (2) 

John Bun and iiis Lskand • Blouct 
John Buii’sOiiuk Lsi and >• Sliaw (1) 

John Burns of' (h i iysiiuiuj Hiirtc 
John CiAiuun Bdrkman v fb.scn 
John Gikpin - Cowjier (4) 

John Hai ipax, Gi nim man ■ •- Craik (2) 

John Iniuisant >- Shorthousc 
John Mai'Nah v Buchan (3) 

JohnSpiindid ^ Muuro (4) 

Johnny Gniuoi.' <Bi.siipinpuk - > Alexander(10) 
Joi t V UiuGAR.s, Tni: Bum.s (4) 

Jonathan 'Wild thf Ghfat • ^ F'iclding (2) 

JUSPPH ( H I'RAI OGV) v Manp (4) 

Jo.sia'ii Andri vv.s *• F'ielding (2) 

Josi I'H Vanit I)c Morgan (2) 

Journal d'un curF dp: uampa{;np', Lp: -j. Bernano.s 
Journal OF THE Pi agiif, Yfar > v. Dclbe 
Journal ot- 'im; 4 'our in 'mp: IlrnRiDES ->• Boswell 

Journal TO Sri li.a - Swift 

Johkni V 'lo ’hip: itnthf: of the: Lar’Di -> Verne 

Journey to 'hif We.stern Iseps Johnson (10) 

JoHUNP.v’.s Fnd *■ Sherritr 

Juan in Ammuoa Linklater 

JiiD SO.s.s * F'cuelUwunRcr 

Jude the. Oasc'uRE ^ Hardy (5) 

JiJiE' euran r, Li; ». Sue 
JuiVE.s, Li s < furnior (2) 

JuEiANA ■ V Cynewulf 
Jui.in.s C’af.sar ■ - Shakc.spearc 
JUNGi F, ‘IHE »- Sinclair (4) 

Jungd: BooK.s ' <- Kipling 

Juno AND riiE Paygock ->• O’Casey 

Juroein >- Cabell 

Just and ruE Unjusf, 'riiE; •->- Cozzens 
Just So S'FORJES ->- Kipling 
Jus'EtCE >- Citilsworthy 
Jutland movement —e Aakjacr 
JUVIKINOAR Duun 


Kai Lung stories ->• Bramah (1) 

Kailyard School —>• Barrie, Crockett (2), Maclaren 
( 2 ) 

Kangaroo - «>■ Lawrence (I) 

Karl and Anna —Frank (5) 
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Kathleen ni Houlihan —> Yeats (2) 

Katy books -> Coolidge (2) 

Keys of the Kingdom, The —^ Cronin 
Kid for Two Farthings, A ^ Mankowitz 
Kidnapped —5- Stevenson (3) 

Kim —> Kipling 

King Arthur -> Geoffrey of Monmouth 
King Christlan stood by the Lofty Mast -» 
Ewald (2) 

King Coal —> Sinclair (4) 

King George’s Middy Gilbert (9) 

King John —> Shakespeare 

King Lear —> Geoffrey of Monmouth, Shakespeare 
King Lear’s Wife —> Bottomley (1) 

King Solomon’s Mines -> Haggard 
Kingis Quair —V James I of Scotland 
Kingsblood Royal —^ Lewis (7) 

Kiss the Boys Goodbye —> Boothe 
Ktst o’ Whistles, A -> McDiarmid 
Kitty Foyle -> Morley (1) 

Knight of the Burning Pestle, The —> Beaumont 
(2), Fletcher (3) 

Knight on Wheels, A Hay (1) 

Konigsmaric -> Mason (i) 

Kreutzer Sonata, The —s- Tolstoy (3) 

Kristin Lavransdatter Undset 
Kubla Khan -> Coleridge (3) 

Laburnum Grove -> Priestley (1) 

Labyrinth, The Muir (1) 

Ladies of Syracuse, The — Theocritus 
Lady Audley’s Secret Braddon 
Lady Chait'erley’s Lover —> Lawrence (1) 

Lady into Fox -5 - Garnett (I) 

Lady of the Aroostook, The Howells (2) 

Lady Windermere’s Fan —s- Wilde (2) 

Lady’s not for Burning, Tfie -> Fry (2) 

Laird o’ Cockpen Nairne 
Lalla Rookh Moore (5) 

Lallans —>• McDiarmid, Smith (37), Young (6 ) 
Lament for the Makaris —> Dunbar (2) 

Lamia Keats 

Land o’ the Leal Nairne 

L\nd of Heart’s Desire, The —> Yeats (2) 

Land of Hope and Glory —Benson (1) 

Land of Promise -> Pontoppidan 
Lara —> Byron 

Lark Ascending, The Meredith (1) 

Larme DU Diable, Une —>• Gautier 
Last Blackbird, The -> Hodgson (3) 

Last Days of Pompeh Lytton (1) 

Last of the Mohicans, The —Cooper (7) 

Last Puritan, The Santayana 

Last Tycoon, The Fitzgerald (3) 

Late Christopher Bean, The —Williams (1) 

Late George Apley, The Marquand 
Laughter in the Next Room —Sitwell (2) 
Laughter of the Gods, The — Dunsany 
Lavengro —sh Borrow 
Lay Thoughts of a Dean Inge 
Lays of Ancient Rome ^ Macaulay (2) 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers -> Aytoun 
Leaves of Grass —> Whitman 
Leben Hofmannsthal 
Left Book Club -> Goilanez (3) 

Left FTand : Right Hand —> Sitwell (2) 

Legende dfs siecles Hugo 

Legend of Good Women, The —> Chaucer 

Legend of Montrose -> Scott (26) 

Legend of Shore’s Wife, The Churchyard 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow Irving (3) 

Leiden des jungen Werters Goethe 
‘ Lesbia ’ lyrics -5 - Catullus 
Lesson, The ^ Ionesco 
Let People Sing -» Priestley (1) 

Lettres a une INCONNUE Merimee 
Lettres de MON Moulin -> Daudet (1) 

Lettres provinciales —> Pascal 
LiIviathan —> Green (4), Hobbes 
Liaisons dangereuses, Les Laclos 
Lied von der Glocke Schiller (2) 

Life and Death of Mr Badman -» Bunyan 
Life is not a Dream Quasimodo 
Life of Mansie Wauch, The -> Moir 
Light in August -> Faulkner 


Light that Failed, The Kipling 
Limehouse Nights Burke (5) 

Listeners, The De La Mare 
Literary Lapses Leacock 
Little Boy Lost —> Laski (3) 

Little Dorrit Dickens 

Little Lord Faltctleroy Burnett (1) 

Little Man, What now? Fallada 
Little Orfant Annie Rilev^ 

Little Plays of St Francis d; Housman P'l 
Little Women -> Alcott 

Little World of Don Camillo, The —?- Guare'^chi 
Lives of the Poets Johnson (10/ 

Lives of the Saints Butler fl) 

Liv^ing Room, The Greene G) 

Livtie des Quatre Dames —s- Chartier 

Livre DU Voir-dit, Le Guillaume de Machaut 

Liza of Lambeth Maugham 

Locandiera, La —> Goldoni 

Locksley Hall Tennyson 

Lodore Shelley (1) 

London Labolr AND THE London Poor \favhew 

Long Day’s Iolirney into Night — O'NeiU fb 
Look back in Anger Osborne (2) 

Loom of Youth, The Waugh (1) 

Lord Jim -> Conrad 

Lorna Doone Blackmore 

Loss of the Birkenttead, The —j- Doyle (2) 

Lost Horizon -a- Hilton (1) 

Lost World, The -> Dovie (1 } 

Lotte in Weimar -> hfann (4) 

Love and a Bottle —> Farquhar 
Love for Lo\t Congreve i2'\ 

Lovt in a Cold Climate Mitford (5) 

Loat in the Valley —> Meredith (1) 

Low OF Four Colonels, The — Ustinov 
Lo\t on the Dole -> Greenwood (2) 

Love’s Labour’s Lost —^ Shakespeare 
Lover’s Melancholy, The Ford (4) 

Loyalties Galsworthy 
Luc AST A — Lovelace 
Lucifer —> Vondel 

Luck of Barry Lyndon, The —^ Tliackerav 

Luck of Roaring Camp, TxHE —> Harte 

Lucky Jim ^ Amis 

Lucrece Borgia —> Hugo 

Lusiads, The Camoens 

Lutte avec l’ange, Le -> Malraux 

Lycidas -hh- Milton 

Lyra Apostolic a -> Newman (3) 

Lyrical Ballads Coleridge (3), Wordsworth (7/ 
Ly'sistrata —^ Aristophanes 

Macbeth -> Shakespeare 
Mac Flecknoe —> Dryden 
Madame Bovary — r Flaubert 
Madame Chrysantheme \’iaud 
Madame Gervmsais —> Goncoun 
Mademoiselle DE Maltin Gautier 
Madras House, The Granvilie-Barker 
Madwoman of Chaillot, The — Giraudoux 
Magic Mountain, The —> Maim (4) 

Magnetic Mountain, The Day»Lewis 
Magnolia Street -> Golding (1) 

Magnus Merriman —>• Linklater 

Maid Silja, The -> SUIanpaa 

Maid’s Tragedy’, The Beaumoni (2), Fletcher (3) 

Maigret stories —> Simenon 

Main Street Lewis (7j 

Major Barbara Shaw (1) 

Makamat -> Hariri 

Malade imaginaire, Le -a- MoHere 

Malcontent, The -5- Marston (!) 

Malentendu, Le -> Camus 

Man against the Sk:y% The —> Robinson (31- 

Man AND Superman -a- Shaw (I) 

Man born to be King, The —Sayers (!) 

NLan in Dress Clothes, The Hicks (i) 

Man in Grey —> Smith (8) 

Man in the Moon Godwin (1) 

Man in the Zoo, A. Garnett (1) 

Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter -> Etherege 
Man of Property, The Galsworthy 
Man Who Came to Dinner, The Kaufman 
Man who was Thursday, The Chesterton 


45*= 
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Man wim iii! Him Ciuiiar - Stevens {■!) 
Mani'hi .s'ji R (JiiARiRAN - Tayli>r (10) 
Mani'skins, I 1 r V He Boiuivon 
Manon 1 iscAur PtCAost (H 
MANr.ni 1 1' Park. > Austsm 
Many C'aiuuhi; ^ JnciOis (2) 

Many Snviniions - v Iviplinf>; 

MANM^smi ~ Akahiio 
Maui ah immvi i, I a Sand 
Mark'hai r d’Anhui , I,a - > Vienv 
Mauhauit CAU'iirm 5 v ('nhbok! 

Mausa SiiiAur - V Schiller (2) 

MARiAtir i>i PuJARO, I i‘ .> Beaumarchais 
MAUiACii ni CifRAun, 1 I V 'ihcuriet 
Mahii Cl Aiui Amimiv 

MaRII' 'rHOHR IlUf'O 

MaUIUN I'll! OUMI' 

MAiuns Tin Idnc'URi an - Pater (2) 

Maumihn - V Scoit (20) 

MarhiahI' oi Haki M.niiN, Till Prankau (2) 
MaURIAGI' <)!• Ill AVI N AND 1 ll I ! , I'lll' ■ > Blakc (2) 
MARiiAN.'iiii >- !)uMauiicr(n 
Mak un Arrowsmiui “ I ewis (7) 

Mar'HN Cnn//ii\\'ir - »• Dickens 
MAuriN I'll RRO ^ Ifcnu'uKkv. 

Mary Bar'ion • ► (iaskell 

Maua' HAi> A Lrrii r I amr - »■ f laic (5) 

Mary Khsi Hanic 
MaRyS’IHArT - - Dt inkwatcr (2) 

Masgiura I' n Vm i v, f a •- C'luaiclli 
Mash u-Bun T>i R,'I III ^ Ibsen 
Mas’iiroi Baii an'Irai , '1 III > Stevenson (1) 
Ma.siirOiai’ ^ Sliiudber}' 

Mash RMAN Ri aov * Manytd 
Masuks, Tin Snow 
Ma'u 'iiMAKi R, d WiUlcr 

Ma'Ii o I'AU’ONR V. M6riiuoc 
Maun ^ 'Tennyson 
Max C'arranos - >- Bramah (1) 

MAA'NR OF CAK'nRRKiiRii', Tin ■ ^ Hardy (5) 

Mi'Asorf lOR Miasorf “V Shakespeatc 

Ml OAi , Tni' - >■ Dryden 

Mn>Ai, oi- ,lonN Bayis - ^ Shadwcll 

Mini A >- buripides 

Mfnic’iN MA! oaf. nil, I F »» Moli<>rc 

Mi IK niHFFAGF. SilUmiA'ia 

Mi'moiri s o’ouFRi-TOMUi' ' ► Cliatcauhiituu! 

Mi MoiRS < 1 F A I’OA-uuNiiNO Man ^ Sassoou 
Mi'MoiRS OF A Miiua I' . V. Del a Mvire 
Ml MOIRS OF' AN iNF'AN’fRY Ol IK'l U SaSSOOIl 
Ml MoiRS OF'MaU'iinos Smulu nuis Atlnitlmot 
Mi'NtoRY Hoi o-rm-D oor • »■ Buchan (2) 
Mfndiant, I.f V. Cheaiier 
Mfntfur, I,i; * »- <k)rncille (1) 

Mfrchant of Vi nk i; 'Du v Shakespeare 
Mfriin ■ V DcolTrcy ol'Monmouth 
Mirry Mosf, 'Thf --f I.iuklatcr 
Mi rhy Wivis of Windsor, Tiif >■ Shakespeare 
Mn AMORFIIOSIS • V Ovid 

Midas 'Touch, Tiif - >■ Kennedy (3) 

MiDDDMAiU'n ‘ Idinl (2) 

Midsummir NiemT’s Drfam, A v Shakespeare 
Mni'STONis "V Bennett (1) 

Mu L ON TIIF Fi.oss, 'Tiif; Idiot (2) 

Minna VON Barnhi i,M tossing 
Mint, Tiif: -f Lawrence (7) 

MiROiR ni- Mariage ■■ v Dcschainjis 
Misanhiroff, Lr ~v Molit^rc 
Mt.Sl'UAlU FS, Lf.s -f Uuf.o 
Miss Julie - Stria berg. 

Miss Marflf: detlctivii stokii-s - > ('hristic (2) 
Miss Moif - f Young (7) 

Miss Sara Sampson “ f Lessing 
Mistier Johnson- F Cary (2) 

Moiiy Dick, —f Melville (4) 

Modern Paintj rs ■ f Ruskin 
Moll la ande.rs -f Defoe 
Moi Lusc, The » 'F Davies (4) 

Mon b'RiaiH Yvis Viaud 
Monastery, The; - f Scott (26) 

Monk or Fife, The -f Lung (1) 

Monkey’s Paw, Ihe Jacobs (2) 

Monsieur Alphonse ->• Dumas (2) 

Monsieur Braucatre -v Tarkington 
Monsieur Lecoq -f Gaboriau 


MonflCrisio Dumas (I) 

Moon and Sixpjnci, Tnr - Maneham 
Moon is Down, 1 nr - v Steinbeck 
Moonkam R V Jesse (2) 

Moonsioni, 'I’m v C<4iins (H) 

More ni Pomim i ,1 a - C’orneillc (!) 

Moiur n’AKiiniR Maloiv 
Monii H iNoi\ V Mayu 
Mom'Ki ihi 'Thiie' *-4\sch 
Mom HI s, I I s ^ Sai tre 
Mouniain lUiin,'Dll —f Ibntg(l) 

M<i)URNiNO BicoMis IdiriRA - - v O’Neill (l) 
MonsiiRAr’,'I HE v Christie (2) ^ 

Mr IkuiRY Bridie 
Mu Midsuipman I'asy - v Marryat 
Mu Noruk CdiANots Trains ~ ^ Ishcrwood 
Mu ITkkin and Mr 'Traii v Walpole ("») 

Mu PIM PASSI s UY - Milne (1) 

Mr Wi si on's CJood Wini - w Powys (2) 

Mrs ('Mini I’s Cuiuain 1 ichires ~v Jcrrold 
Mrs Dauoway - »- WoolT(2) 

Mrs Miniviu • v Strmher 

Mrs Warki n's Puoi ISMON v Shaw(l) 

MS lOlINO IN A Boi OF w Poe 
Much Auo aiiou r Noi hing v Shakespeare 
MuiiiiRRV Bu.sn, 'Du, • ^ Knohlock 
Munciuiai'M N - Inuncrmann 
Mur, I 1 - Sartic 

MUHIUKIN ihi ('vimORAL F Idiot (6) 
MuuniKstN iiu Km Mokgui’ v Poe 
Mv Broiiii K Ji'NAin\N Young (<)) 

My’ Ln I ANi> Hmhi'Dmi.s »■ 'Tluirber 
My' Mind to mi a Kinooom is - .• Ilyer (1) 
My Son, My Son * Spring 
Mvsn'ius HI Paris, I is - Sue 
Myshuusoi i'uoi mio,'Tm RuddilTc (1) 
Mymiry oe FnwiN Drood,'Dil j- Dickens 
Mysuryoi a Han.som Cau,'Dil f Hume (4) 


Nana v Zola 
Napoii'onii Pi in » Hugo 
NAPoiioNtu- Noming I In i, Tiif - « Chesterton 
Nafiikal Dimorv oe Siiiuhimi v White (3) 
Natorailsm Daudet (D, b'laubert, Gonco 
'Turgenev, Zola 

Ni iHY Knui-( auNUi R,'Tm v bierc(2) 
Nikrassov >• Sartre 
Nevui hi Rameau, Lf Diderot 

Niw' Arabian Nigih.s Stevenson (4) 

New Bai'S in Oi h Bi 11 uii s - Beiicman 

Nrw Gumi Sfrii r (JissinK 

Nfw Way' to pay Oi n Dniis, A ■ f Massinger 

Newcomers, 'I ni r '1 hackeray 

New Yorkih, 'Die' - CJrecIcy' 

New T'ork Hi raid - ^ Bennett (2) 

Nrw York 'DtHiUNi ^ Greeley 

Niiif! uN<ii'N > Hehbel 

Nktiolas Nicki EUY' - Dickens 

Niebla “ F Unamuno 

NitKii R or Tin Narcissii.s,'The - v Conrad 

Night Musr b'Ai L f Williams (1) 

Nioht 'DirnKatrs YovmsD7) 

NiGin'MAiu; Amu Y f Peacock 
Ninf. Tailors, 'I'iie: -* ► Sayers (0 
Nini ni N Hum tY-lKBiR >- Orwell 
Nini I it a 1 A C’ouR -'F bavart 
NoNStN.sE Novels - f Iwacock 
No Highway f Shutc (2) 

No Mehais > F McCracken 

No Orchios ior Miss Hi andlsh v Chase (1) 

North ani> South •> f Gaskel! 

North op Bos ion - f I dost (2) 

Northanglr Aubey^ f Austen 

Nostromo -- Conrad 

Not Honour Mori; Cary (2) 

Notui; IIame he; Paris - Hugo 
NOHRRITURES TE'RRrST'RrS, las "F Gidc (1) 
Nohvelle; Hi'loI'se:, La Rousseau (3) 
NOUVE.Ln.'S Rf'CRt’.ATIONS FT jOYEUX DEVIS -> 
Pebiers 

Novict:, The -f Lermontov 
Nude wffh Violin •» - Coward 
Nymphidia ”F X>rayton 


O PioNi.F.Hs -F Ciuher 
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Oblomov —> Goncharov 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College 

Gray (3) 

Ode on a Grecian Urn Keats 
Ode on Melancholy —> Keats 
Ode to a Nightingale -> Keats 
Ode to Autumn Hood (5), Keats 
Ode to Duty Wordsworth (7) 

Ode to Maia Keats 

Ode to Mrs Ann Killigrew Dry'den 

Ode to Psyche -v Keats 

Odtaa Masefield 

Odyssey Homer 

Oedipe —> Corneille (1), Voltaire 

Oedipus Coloneus -a- Sophocles 

Oedipus Tyrannus Sophocles 

Of Human Bondage —>• Maugham 

Of Mice and Men -> Steinbeck 

Off the Skelligs -> Ingelow 

Old Calabria —>• Douglas (6) 

Old Creole Days Cable 
Old Curiosity Shop, The —> Dickens 
Old Man and the Sea, The Hemingway 
Old Mortality —> Scott (26) 

Old Pybus Deeping 

Old Red Sandstone, The -->• Miller (3) 

Old Wives’ Tale. The —> Bennett (1), Peele 
Oliver Cromwell — > Drinkwater (2) 

Oliver Twist Dickens 
Olympe de CL:fevES —r Dumas, (1) 

Olynthiacs —> Demosthenes (2) 

On Liberty —j- Mill (3) 

On ne badine pas avec l’amour Musset 

On the Beach Shute (2) 

On the Frontier Auden, Isherwood 
On the Imitation of Christ Kempis 
On Trial —> Rice (2) 

Ondine Giraudoux 
One of Us ^ Frankau (1) 

One plus Two Chiarelli 
One-Upmanship ->• Potter (4) 

Orators, The —> Auden 
Orbecche Giraldi 

Ordeal of Richard Feverel, The Meredith (1) 

Orlsteia —> Aeschylus 

Orestes Euripides 

Orientates Hugo 

Origin of Species Darwin (1) 

Orion Horne 
Orlando — Woolf (2) 

Orlando Furioso —> Ariosto 
Orlando Innamorato Boiardo 
Ormond Edgeworth (3) 

Oroonoko —>• Southerne 
Orphan Island Macaulay (1) 

Otage, L’ Claudel 
Othello —> Shakespeare 
Our Mutual Friend -> Dickens 
Our Old Home —> Hawthorne 
Our Town —> Wilder 
Our Village Miiford (4) 

Outcast of the Islands, An Conrad 
Outsider, The Camus 
Outward Bound Howard (2) 

Over Bemerton’s -s- Lucas (2) 

Over the Bridge Church (3) 

Overcoat, The Gogol 

Padrona, La ->■ Betti 
Palace of Pleasure Pamter 
Pamela —> Richardson (10) 

Pan Tadeusz Mickiewicz 
Pandosto Greene (3) 

Pantagruel —> Rabelais 
Paradine Case, The -> Hichens 
Paradise Lost -> Milton 
Paradise Regained -> Milton 
Parish Register, The —> Crabbe 
Parliament of Fowls Chaucer 
Parmenides—> Plato ^ 

Parnassians -h*- Gautier, Heredia (2), Leconte de 
Lisle 

Partage de Midi Claudel 
Parzival —> Wolfram von Eschenbach 
Pasquier Chronicles, The Duhamel 


Pasquin ^ Fielding (2) 

Passage to India, A Forster (1) 

Passing of the Third Floor Back, The Jerome 
Pastyme of Pleasure, The Hawes (i i 
Pathfinder, The — Cooper (7) 

Patrician, The -> Galsworthy 
Palhl et Virginie -> Saint-Pierre (2) 

Peasants, The -j- Reyraoat 
Pecheur d’Islande Yiaud 
Peer Gynt —> Ibsen 
Peg WoffT'IGTon -> Reada 
Peine des Hommes, La -> Hamp 
Pendennis Thackeray 
Penny Whelp -w McDiarmid 
People of Hemso, The — Strindberg 
Peregrine Pickle -> Smollett 
Peregrine’s Progress Farnol 
Pericles -> Shakespeare 
Periun Warbeck Ford (4) 

Persuasion Austen 
Peste, La —Camus 
Peter Abelard -> Waddell 
Peter Ibbetson Du ?vlaiirisr (1) 

Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant -> Frankau (!) 
Peter Pan Barrie 
Peter Rabbo' Potter (1) 

Peter Schlemihl Chamisso 
Peter Simple —^ ^viarryat 
Peter the Whaler Kingston 
Petit Chose, Le -* Daudet fi) 

Petit Jehan de Saintrid La Salle 

Phaedo-^ Plato 

Pharisienne, La -> Mauriac 

Pharsalia -> Lucanus 

Phedre Racine 

Phineas Finn Trollope (1) 

Phoenissae ^ Euripides 

Phoenix too Frequent, A -> Fiy (2) 

Piccadilly Jim Wodehouse 

Pickwick Papers Dickens 

Picture, The Ionesco 

Picture Post —> Hulton 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The -v Browning (3) 

Piers the Plowman Langland 
Pike County Ballads — Hay (2) 

Pilgrim’s Progress Banyan 
Pilgrimage Richardson (3) 

Pills to Purge Melancholy —> D’Urfey 
Pilote de Guerre -> Saint-Exupdry 
Pip Hay (1) 

Plague, The —+ Camus 
Plain Dealer, The -> Wycherley 
Plain Tales from the Hills Kipling 
PlaterO y Yo Jimenez (2) 

Playboy of the Western W'orld, The -> Synge 
Pleasures of Ruins, The -a- Macaulay (1) 

Pleiade ^ Baif, Belleau, Du Beliay, Daurat, 
Ronsard 

Plumed Serpent, The -> Lawence (1) 

Plunder-A- Travers (1) 

Poet at the Breakfast Table, The -a- Holmes (2) 

Poetaster, The Jooson 

Poet’s Pub -a- Linklater 

Poetics -a- Aristotle 

Point Colwer Point -> Huxley (1) 

Point of Dep.arture -a- Anouilh 
Pollyanka -> Porter (5) 

POLYEUCTE —>■ Corneiiie (1) 

POLYOLBiON -A- Drayton 

Poor Folk Dostoevsky 


Poor Lisa Karamzin 
Porch, The -a- Church (3) 

Portrait in a Mirror ^lorgan C2) 
Portrait of a Lady James (4) 
Portrait of Clare -n Young (9) 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young 


Dog 


Thomas (6) 

Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 


Joyce 


POTTLNG Shed, The -s- Greene (i) 

Power and the Glory, The —> vjreene ( i ) 
Praeterita -a- Ruskin 
Prancing Nigger -> Firbank 
Pr^CIEuses ridicules, Les -a- Moliere 
Precious Bane -> Webb (4) 
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Pru.uih", I’ll!' ~ >■ Wonlswoi (h (7) 

Pri -Rapiiafi ri I s *- Morris (7), I’atci (2), PiUinore, 
Rossctli (1) anii (2), Swinburne (1) 

PiiisriR John - ^ lUiciian (i) 

Pru>i ano Pkijiioii-i Ausleii 

PiiiMi' Minin HR, Tilt ► 'ln>!lo[H‘(n 

I’KiNoinr, li *• Mneluaveils 

PuisoNi R i>i''Ciiti I ON Bouivatd, Byroo 

PRISON! R or tJUAtM' - C'tity (2) 

Prison! R oi-Zi NDA/riii Hope ( D 

pRIVATl' ANOIiO " V LmkIatCI 

Priva'! 1 ‘, oi'■run !Rim s,'riii- *• Doyle (2) 

PkivaiI' Pai'1 ils os' IIi’nry Rviorom' - - CiissiiiR 
Promssor, 'Fsir ■ *• lironle (2) 

Pros issoH AT TiiH BuFAKi Asr Faui i- *• Holmes (2) 
Prom'Ssor Unrat -V Maim (I) 

Pros. iiU'SSi'oi- rni: Soul r *- nonne 
Promi'iiii us B!>uni) ■ V. BiowniiiRin 
PROMUsitMis 1)1 R Dui ni R ^ Spiitolcr 
Promm HI us Unbouno - Shelley (2) 

Piun ilAt AMION - V Spenser 
Provinuiaiis V. t;iiaudoii\ 

Provok’d Wim', 'Fur. - Vaiihru>d) 

Provost.'F ill' -i- C»al( (2) 

Pruiuoc'K and OniiR Obsirva'iions - v idiot (t>) 
P.SMini NOVI 1 s • >■ Wodehousc 
Poor ot I*oor’s Sint, >- Kipliip* 

Punch Fandclls (I) 

PuRPi.i'Isi AND *■ Fletcher {')) 

PuiUM T Pr \iN. ’Flu ^ Bates (2) 

Puusinroi Fovt’ - Mitfoid (S) 

Pur our MORI Soaos - Wauph (1) 

SA’OMAI toN » Shaw (I) 

OuA’iRi: Vi'Nis Dr i/iSTRir, Fis, - liiipo 
Qua iiu’-viNo i"t Ri i/i- I hipo 
()ui TN Mar - Sh(‘lley (2) 

C.>um,n\s Waki ,’Fill' V Hor.JtCD 

Qiirsr OR'I'HT (Joi 1)1 N < Jitu, Fa tiallieiiue 

Qiiuvr WrODiNU » Mcr'iaeken 

Qtiua'W m’Ki NI) • MeCrael.en 

Quinni’ys ">• Vac hell 

Qtio Vaois V Sienkiewie/. 

Rau and his F'riinds ■ t- iirovvn (Id) 

Raiu'tais (iRANs.) - >- Urtpiluirt (d) 

Rai'M I s Sloriunig 

Railway ('tin DRi N •- Neshit 
Rain Mauftham 
Rainbow,’F ur, ► Fawicnced) 

Rains C'ami/F ur; Brondield 
RAiRir Roisiir Dois'ii r - Ifdall (2) 

Random Harvus'I* ^ Hilton (I) 

Rai»t: ot -mi', 1 ,ouk - IMpc 
Raraiiu Viaud 

Rassilas >- Johnson (9) 

RArn.iN TUii Rmmr ■ )- Howard (2) 

Raubi r, Die - - Sehiller (2) 

Ravi-.n, I'liT ' *• Pt)e 
Ravi-nsiiot: > KiiiRsIey (3) 

Rayons i-,T i.Ts oMitRi:s Fis v Hugo 
Razor’s iiixsT, I'ht >■ Maugham 
Ki-At.M OF tut; Dhad, Tut; • ^ Ponlopi)idao 
Rtbi-cca 'A- Du Maurier (3) 

RTBTCX'A OF SUNNYBROOK F'ARM >■ Wiggiu 
RroRuniNci OfficI'.r,’Fiit; v F'artiuhar 
Eld Hadof, of Couraot/Fiit: ■ >- (”171110 (2) 

Red PisniiRMAN, ’Fiit; ■ »■ I*rucd 
Red WAtioN ->■ Smith (H) 

Redcjaun’ii.et • >> Scott (26) 

Redskin AND Cowboy Hcnty 
RTXHMTNruF Prinoes • h iiocclcvc 
Reotmi-nt of Womfn - ^ Dune 
Reisehiedfr '“>■ Heine 
Reiafse, The » > Vanbrugh (2) 

REiaotEUsi:, Fa -h Diderot 
Relicuo Fak’I -> Drydcn 
Reijoio Medioi . >. Browno (H) 

REt-iqUAlUE, Le Copp6c 

Reuquts of ANCUTi’f liNousii Poio'RY l*crcy (5) 
Reluctant Draoon, Tue Ciraluun (2) 

Repuuuc ->• Plato 

Requiem for a Nun Iguilkuer 

Return of tue Native, Tue ->• Hardy (5) 

Rewards and Fairies -> Kipling 


Reynard hit Fox v Masefield 
Rm IN, Di R V Iloldciliii 
Rhinoci kos ^ Ionesco 
RK'I YMAN Sii TS -V Beniictt(l) 

Ric’Uaro H. Ill . V Shakespeare 
Ricuardot Bordiaux Mackintosh ( 2 ) 
Riddi t of 'iuf Sands, I’ln; Childers ni 
Ridiksof nil PuRFi i- Saoe —v Grey (61 ^ 
Ridiks'K) riir Sta - v Synge 
Rii N/i ^ Fylton (I) 

Riuiifsot Man, Tut > Paine 
Rin m do - 'Fasso (2) 

Rinc and lilt Book, 'ruE - >. Browning (3) 
Rin<; ROUND nil Moon - ^ Anouilh 
Rinoi u, 'Fill, Wallace (3) 

Rif VAN WhNKi F . living (3) 

Rlsoroimi NFO, li, - - Poeri’o (2) 

Rivai, (Jui TN.s,'Dn; >■ Fee (5) 

Rivai.s, Fiif - - Sheridan (2) 

Kivi'r Fint,' i'HT; ■-> Morgan (2) 

Road Back, 'Fiif >- Remurque 
Road ioWioan Pitr, Fiif v Orwell 
Robbi UY ONoi R Arms ^ Boklrcwood 
Robi irr F'l smi ri Warrl (9) 

Robinson (‘rusol v DcFoc 
Rock, 'Fin v F'jint (p) 

Rodikt(‘k Hud,son -k James (4) 

Rodi RICK F'F\ndom I. Smollett 
RodnivSiont I- Doyle (!) 

Roi s’amiist, I T ^ Hugo 
Roman OT i a Rost ^ i, orris, Meimg 
Roman oi, Fhdif ^ Benoit Ue Saintc-Maurc 
Roman Hat Mvsii ry, 'Die ^ Queen 
Romancis ?;ans fahoi i s v Verlaine 
Romanoff and .Iui n v ■■v Ustinov 
Romvny Rvi' V Borrow 
Romio and Jut iF,r h- Shakespeare 
Romoi a “ Idiot (2) 

Rooki ry Nook v. IVavers (1) 

Room of’ Oni's Own, A ^ Woolf (2) 

Room wriii a Virw, A >■ i-'orslcr (1) 
Rofir’sKow ^ Deeping 
Rost; AND TiiF <’ros,s, Hif; > Blok 
Ro.sr 'Fatioo, 'Fiif ► Williams (H) 

Ro.siiin auf' di k Hiidf; (locihc 

Ro.smi R.siioi M Ih.sen 

Roiua fi if: Noir, I,e >- Stendhal 

Round riir Woiu d in IhoiiiY Dav.s Verne 

Hour, 'Fiif; *■ Fadeyev 

Rowiey Foi ms V Cduatcrtou 

Roxana • idefoe 

RubAivAt OF' Omar KhavyAm (irans.) 

gerald (2) 

RUDDI R (iRANOF ^ v StoeklOIl(l) 

Rudkin - Turgenev 

Rll! E A WUF AND HAVE A WiFF ->■ Flclchcr (3) 
KuFIHT OF IllNIV.AII >" HopcCl) 

R.U.R. ^ C’apck 
Rural Ridis ■ >• C’obbctl 
Ruslan and iwuiiMiLA - •- Pushkin 
Rusrioiii, 1 >- Cioldoni 

Ruy Bias - >- ilugo 


Sacred Wood, 'Fiif; - ^ F.liol (6) 

Sacs et Parchf.mins « Satuleau 
Sado ■"»“ IBomer 
Sauls,SE « )» Verlaine 
Saint Joan - >■ Shaw (I) 

Salson EN ENFFR, Unf; - ► Rimbaud 
Sai ammuA Flaubert 
Salar tue Salmon Williamson (2) 
SALC)M(t - V Wilde (2) 

Sam Slick ■ r Haiiburton (2) 

Samson AtiONrs'ii-s ► Milton 
Sandfrs of tuf; Rivir - > Wallace (3) 
Sandford AND Mirton -> Day (4) 
Sanditon ■ >• Austen 
Sanosciiaw ' >- McDiarniid 
Sahd Harkfr '-j*- Masclicld 
Sartor Resar ius Carlyle (3) 

Sartoris '* > Faulkner 
SATiROMAsrix ,»• Dokker (2) 

Satyrb OF'I'Hii'‘F hrie Estaitfs '-•>• Lyndsay 
Sayings of Mrs Partington - > Shillaber 
Scarlet Letujr, The Hawthorne 


Fitz- 
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Scarlet Pimpernel, The -> Orczy 
Scarlet Tree, The -s- Sitwell (2) 

Scenes de la vie de Boh^me —> Murger 
Scenes of Clerical Life —> Eliot (2) 

SCHONE Mullerin, Die -> Goctlie 
School by the Sea, The —> Brazil 
School for Scandal —> Sheridan (2) 

SCHWIERIGE, Der —> Plofmannsthal 
Scoop —> Waugh (3) 

SCOTICHRONICON —> Bowcr (3), Fordun 
Scots Quaer. —> Gibbon (2) 

Scotsman, The —> Maclaren (1) 

Scottish Renaissance poets MacCaig, McDiar- 
mid, Smith (37), Soutar, Spence (2), Young (6) 
Screwtape Letters, The —Lewis (2) 

Scythians, Tfie Blok 
Sea-gull, The —> Chehov 
Sea-Hawk, The Sabatini 
Seasons, The —^ Thomson (5) 

Second Mrs Tanqueray, The Pinero 
Secret Battle, The —> Herbert (1) 

Secret City, The —> Walpole (2) 

Secret Garden, The —» Burnett (1) 

Self-Help —> Smiles 
Sense and Sensibility —> Austen 
Sentimental Journey -> Sterne 
Separate Tables -> Rattigan 
Sesame and Lilies ~> Ruskin 
Seven for a Secret —> Webb (4) 

Seven Gothic Tales Blixen 

Seven Lamps of Architecture, The Ruskin 

Seven Men -> Beerbohm 

Seven Pillars of Wisdom, The Lawrence (7) 
Seven Seas, The Kipling 
Seven Types of Ambiguity Empson (2) 
Shakespeare forgeries Ireland (3) 

Shape of Things to Come Wells (2) 

She Haggard 

She Stoops to Conquer — Goldsmith 
She would if She could Etherege 
Shepheards Calendar, The Spenser 
Shepherd’s Life, A —> Hudson (6) 

Sherlock FIolmes stories —^ Doyle (1) 

Ship of the Line —> Forester 
Shir alee. The IS Hand 

Shirley' Bronte (2) 

Shoemaker’s Holiday, The Dekker (2) 

Shooting of Dangerous Dan McGrew -> Service 
Show Boat —> Ferber 

Shrimp and the Anemone, The -> Hartlej' (2) 
Shropshire Lad, A Housman (1) 

Si le grain ne meurt -> Gide (1) 

Siegfried Giraudoux 
Sigurd the Volsung -j- Morns (7) 

Silas Marner ^ Eliot (2) ., . 

Silences du Colonel Bramble, Les Maurois 
Silent Woman, The — Jonson 
Silver Box, The — Galsworthy 
Silver Darlings —> Gunn (2) 

Silver Tassie, The —> O’Casey 
Sin of Joost Avelingh, The Maartens 
Since there’s no help Drayton 
Sinister Street —> Mackenzie (4) 

Sir Charles Grandison -j- Richardson (10) 

Sir Harry Wildair Farquhar 
Sir Nicholas Praed 
Sir Nigel -> Doyle (1) 

Sister Carrie ^ Dreiser 

Six Characters in Search of an Author Piran¬ 

dello 


Sketches by Boz Dickens 
Skin Game, The Galsworthy 
Skin of our Teeth, The Wilder 
Skipper’s Wooing, The —> Jacobs (2) 

Sleep of Prisoners, A Fry (2) 

Sleeping Clergyman, A:^idie 

Small House at Allington, The Trollope (1) 


Smoke -> Turgenev 
Snow Image, The Hawthorne 
Society upon the Stanislau, The Har 
Soeur Phelom^ine —> Goncourt 
SOEURS Vatard, Les Huysmans (3) 
Soldier’s Pay -j- Faulkner 
Soldiers Three Kipling 
Solid Gold Cadillac, The -> Kaufman 


Solitaire, Le -> Valery 

Solitary Reaper, The Wordsworth (7j 

Soll und Haben Freytag (2) 

Sombrero de tr.es picos Alarcon 
Something Childish ^ Mansfield 
Son of the Middle Border — Garland 
Song in the Green Thorn Tree, The Barke 
Song of Bernadette, The Werfel 
Song of Los Blake (3) 

Song of Speed, A Henley (2j 
Song of the Shirt -> Hood (5j 
Song of the Sword, The —> Henley (2) 

Songs of Childhood —> De La Mare 
Songs of Experience —> Blake (3) 

Songs of Lsnocence -> Blake (3) 

Sonn- und Fehrtags-sonette —GrypMus (1) 
Sonnets from the Portuguese Browning (1) 
Sonnette an Orpheus, Die —> Riike 
Sons and Lovers -> Lawrence (1) 

SORDELLO -> Browning (3) 

Sorrell and Son Deeping 
Sorrows of Satan, The Corelli (2) 

Soulier de Satin, Le —^ Claudel 
Sound and the Fury, The Faulkner 
South Reding Holtby 
South Wind -> Douglas (6) 

Sowers, The Merriraan (1) 

Spanish Armada :Macaulay (2) 

Spanish Farm Mottram 

Spanish Gold Hannay (2) 

Spanish Gypsy, The Jvliddleton (3) 

Spanish Tragedy, The Kyd 
Spasmodic school Dobell (2), Smith (Zj 
Spectacle dans un fauteuil —> Musset 
Spectator —^ Addison (2), Steele 
Speed the Plough Morton (6) 

Spider’s Web, The -> Christie (2) 

Spirit of the Age Hazlitt 
Spoils of Poy'nton, The James (4j 
Spoon River Anthology* —> Masters 
Sportsman’s Sketches —s- Turgenev 
Squeaker, The —> VJahace (3) 

Squirrel called Rufus Chcrch (31 
Squirrel Nutkin Potter (1) 

Stage Door Ferber 

Stalky and Co Kipling 

Stark Munro Letters, The Doyle (1) 

Stately' Homes of England, The --v Hemans 
Steamboat, The —> Galt (2) 

Steele Glys, The -> Gascoigne (1) 

Story of a South African Farm Schreiner 
Story of San Michele, The hfunthe 
Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg Bromfield 
Strange Interlude —> O’Neill (1) 

Street of Adventutre, The Gibbs (3) 

Street Scene Rice (2) 

Streetcar named Desire, A —> williams (8| 
Streets of London, The Burke (5) 

Strife —> Galsworthy 
Struwwelpeter Hoffmann (4) 

Studs Lonigan —> Farrell 
Study in Scarlet, A Doyle (1) 

Sturm und Drang —^ Goethe, Hamann, Heraer, 
Klinger (1), Lenz (2), Schiiier (2) 

Submerged Bell, The Hauptmann 


Success -> Feuchtwanger _ , 

SUCH Darling Dodos -> Wilson (2) 

SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH DOLL —5* JL^ier 

summer’s Last Will and Testament N ashe 

Sun also Rises, The Heming^'ay 
Sunday Pictorial —> Harmsworm (3) 
Supplices -> Euripides 
Sure Hand of God Caldwell (2) 

Sussex Gorse —> Kaye-Smith 
Swallows and Amazons —» Ransome (.ij 
Swann’s Way Proust (2) , 

Sw'eet Thames Run Softly —Gibbmgs 
Swiss Family Robinson -> Wyss 
Sybil ->■ Disraeli 

SVLVIE AND Bruno-^_ podEson 


Verlaine 

Symphonie pastorale. La 


Gide (1) 


Table Talk Hazlitt, Selden 
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'I'au iW A, I'uu, A ^ Swift 

Tai !■ Ol' Uo.SAMUND (iRAY AND (>! I) INI> MaHOAIU » 

1 iir * I ainb (2) 

'rAii-iH' Two ('inis, A '• Diekcns 

’rAH'X utoM I ■'.Miu)NAnir I in - I-<!|',ruui th (3) 

'fAUSOI* A C Jr SNOl'AMU u ^ Sculi 

I’Al ISMAN ■ Sc<nt (?(b 

1'am if SuAN n u ' Hums (4) 

'^A^^AK1S^'l(H\ N !vaVf-%‘‘UI!(h 
'! AMIRuu MNi'•nil <iRj(\r * Mailowc 
1 'amiriani ► R<iwc 

'I'AMiNiJ Ol' 'iiir Shiuw, Ini' ^ ShakcNpcarc 
I’ANOi lAvooD Tai rs > llawthomc 
TariSIRY Room - Mt4i's\\oiih (.1) 

'I'arka'UU OIIIR williaiusou C2) 

Tark Lewis (S) 

'I'Airi'ARiN VM 'I AHAsroN ^ naikict(!) 

'fAinun'i ~ *■ Moliorc 

Tarzan OR nil Ai’is *■ Dutu^ui'hs (i) 

'Task,, Tin ('owpcri-l) 

Taiur ■ ' Aikiisou (2), Slocic 
'I'avirn KNKaii.’lm >■ Sabatioi 
'Im MAI iios 1 Senry (3) 

'I'i'li'maqih ^ I ClU'loil 

'frMRi sr,'riii* ^ Shakcspcaic 

I'l'NANT Ol'Wii nm I I!aii,'Iui'' ^Broole(l) 

I'lNrAiioNOi Sr Anioini . La - Maubcit 

llRMlNAUONS ► James (4) 

'IV.KRi, ! A ► /.o!a 
'!'i SI lOi' ILiceacno 

'IlSSIU' HU I )’l IRHI R\ II ! HS > lhudy(3) 

'fl SI AMI NT Oi' L'l AIM Y,'I Hi' ► BliJl'CS 
'iVsi’AMi NT or i'luSM'io »• Ifciuyfa'in 
I'l sFAMi Ni' OF' ^’miHi v- Ikiltam 
TmaI's ► l■'lancc 
Thark )" ’i iavers (1) 

'lllHR Wl OUINH JOORNl'\ - {IOWcHs(2) 

‘hn MI'S AND Vauovi urns r Fa,*,tei ual: 

'rnicHiONY I lesiinl 

I'Ul'Ulks NAl UK U AROOr’HU' IIOOSI ' MlC'kU* 

'riuKi'sH ^ Maiuiac 
I’lu'iu'si'; Rai.'Uin • >' Zola 

TlllSAHRllS Ol'’ I'iNOIlSH WoHOS AND 1 HRASIS - »■ 
koR.ct 

'I'm Y llANOin MY Saini’I V Hiu Y ^ ifiavcs (3) 
i'liiUAHUT, I IS - ^ NSartin du riaul 
'hllR'iY'*NlNi SHlvs.'liir ^ Uiielun (3) 

'I'lns SlAri’Y Bri i o i’owaid 
'liiosi BaruiN Li AVIs ^ |lu,\IcyO) 

'I DRAWN JANI I Stcvciisoa (3) 

'I'llRir-OORNI !U 0 ISAI’, 4 III' *• Al.iicon 
'riiRH'; liosiAtti'S, 'I’Hi' '■ Buchan (3) 

’I'lmi r i avi s >■ Sicin (3) 

411101, Ml N IN A Boa I ^ Jciomc 

4’hrm, Midshirmi N, 4 hi: kiinv.ton 

4'uiu 1 , Miu.i A MoLOAus/riU': >- Dc. La Mate 

'rmtii'; Muski.ihrs, 4 iii: - ^ Diinui*. (1) 

Imoi. Sis HRS, Im-: - Chcliov 
'riiRil: SoJUURS " >■ l>os Bassos 
4 hrik Wi'i RSCilya 
4'HRU'IM'NNY OarUA - ^ Bl’CVUt 
4’siRiE LsYAnm/rai'. - Lyutisay 
Thrissill and Tiir Ross, Inn >• Daabar (2) 
TiiRouuirHn; i.ouKiNo-<a ASS '”>• Dodiwon 
'i'UJi'R AT luh CiA’iis ")- Cliraudous 
Twi.r in ths': Smoki:, 4'ui'; ■ ^ Alhnyjuim (!) 

I'KiUR Liui.s “-J" Lanier 
Ticsi'.R, Tuira Knoblock 
Tirly of Bloomsbury - > Hay (1) 

llMBHi; OR DlSCOVlJOhS joiison 

Time ^ Luce 

Time Machine, The -> Wells (2) 

Time must have a Stof Jhixlcy (1) 

Time OF your LU'E, T'he '■-> Saroyan 
Times -->• Walter (3) 

Timon of Athens «->> Shakespeare 
T'in Soldier, The ■ -v Andcrsca 
Tinder Box ->■ Andersen 
Tintern Abbey —> Wordsworth (7) 

Tis Bity she’s a Whore XMrd (4) 

Titan -a- Richter (4) 

Titus Andronicus Slmkespeare 
To Althea from Prison Lovelace 

To m A Pilgrim Cary (2) 

To Lucasta, on going to toe wars ->• Lovelace 


'U) Hir LiHinoHUSE >- Woolf (2) 

1 msArco Rom) - C’aldvvel! (2) 

4'hi> in Vini duj, DI'R v Mann (4) 

4'hi i> nv AN Idihe w Macaulay (1) 

'I'oM IdunvN's S('HHOi H\Ys I!iu*hcs(5) 

I'oM JoNis ' ! icUiinj.* (2) 

'I DM kS VW\ 1 R - I'waiu 
I'hno-Biinha'i >- Wells (2) 

4oo I AH HU Fhai AROiT <• Faton(l) 
IHRRINMONHH " 4'as,SO(2) 

4'<>Riit I A I'l vr V Siciuhcck 

4'tHiK MAUI IN Shouani)^ - \Vo(dswoiTh (4) 

4'uwi R nr 1 hmihn > Aiiiswoitli (2) 

I’owiK.s Ol- 4 III lu/oNH, 4‘nE - V Macaulay (t) 

I'OWN AND C'OUNIKV MoHSL, I’llE Halilux (1) 
4 'hvvn I iKi Ai u‘i, A > Shule (2) 

IKAHIHHN.SHI I'HINBHUHH - Cduinbcrs (4) 
I'kaiiIc Mosi, 4iir • » Janies (4) 

4'rvmi* Auhhah, a V 4 wain 
4 rAVA 1I n HRS 0! I AMIR,! IS ‘ HURO 

4 R.vvi IIIR, 4 HI' •” L ioliKmith 
i R \ \ I l S SM III A I )hnki y - Sicvuison (4) 

4ui AMIRI Im AND Slcvcnianr (3) 
iKiAMiRi SiiKiRS. The V Ncsbii 
lui-Ni’s I AM Cam *- Bentley (I) 

4 RiAi, 'S 111 - Kafka 

4'hr-k ioCahh hii OihOne, a Middleton (3) 
4 HII UY - I >11 Maui icr ( I) 

4Rin 1 I'UmHi * Sitwell (2) 

4R1MAN t- Coiihled von Sirassburg, 4’liomas(l) 

4kiMAN i 1 liUMHi * (dninaull 
4 'rim RAM SiiANOY » Sk me 
Iroaois ' h'uiiidtk'i 

4Ron US AM> t'RHHiHA - ('luuecr, Shakespeare 
4 Rois MoHN.uai Aiui s, 1 1 N - Dumas (1) 

4uoH Shi I'ANHS, lis Lavart 
4 ro\'aih>k, I'L ^ iiaicia (iuticirc/ 

4ROMRM Major/! iir »■ llaialy (5) 

'ItllllM NOtUl.I.A ► DusiuisCD 
'illRANHOr • CJo//i 
4HR('Ai:ir • 1 e Sage 
4 \va 1 )o<.s. 4 HI I- raum; (4) 

4 \VA I II HH,s/I HI - fiUHi:. (4) 

4wa Marrih WiMiN/liir »• Dunbar (2) 

4 vvi 11 HI Nioiir - ^ Sliakcspcarc 
4 VVI I VI, 1 HI " ^ Blok 

IVVINIY 4 HOHSANJ) ll'AOULS lINHl R THE SEA ~v 
Vci lie 

4VV1NIY Yvauh Ai hr ■ ^ Diuuas (1) 
IwoCiiHRSioR Dimohrahy - >• L'oistcr (1) 

4 vv() Cl NI LI Ml N OF Vi KONA Shukespeure 
4\vo MAt.uA’/l HE V James (4) 

4 wo Noui r Kinsmin v j'leichcr (3), Shakespeare 
Two on an Im anh y Rice (2) 

4'wo lb Afot k;; Ol Bihioni* y Hood (5) 

Two '\4 aus biiorr hie Mast Dana (4) 
'I'yrhoon Coiuad 


UoLY Dutniss/liU' ^ ^ L'cuchtwangcr 
Ulysms vjoyectl) 

Unuiaraiui BANSiMoroN, 4 ‘h1'; Mumo (2) 
Unhi I RI MILS ■ ^ I larris (7) 

IInhiiiShas * Bates (2) 

Unhi i 4 om's i 'auin • • Stowe 

Unci E Vanya ^ Clichov 

iJNCOMMl RLIAI. 4 RAVl-I I I K. 4'lIE -> DlCKCIlS 

(Jnhir Dkaki’ s la AH ' Ikaity 

Unhir Milr Wood * I hoiiuis ((>) 

Unhir nil I'll HON 4'iu !■; ^ Smith (37) 

Unhi r 1 111 '. C iRi LNVVOOH 4‘iU':i'; Hardy (5) 
Unhir'H u; Net ■ - Muidoch 
Unhir Tin Red Roim * ^ Weyinau 
Unhir 4 wo 1 lahs * Ouula 
Unhi R'lOMFS OF W'ar, Blundcu 
Unhinf, ■ ^ Loutiud 
UnfinishI'H Siory, An ► Henry (3) 
Unknown IiRHS/1 HE > Paimorc 
U'lOFiA More (3) 


Vanity F'air 'niuckcray 

Vanhy of Human Wlsius Johnson (JO) 

Variatrjrs on a 4'iml I'hI'ME • ^ Muir (1) 

Vi'LVET Cl ovF, The * ^ Mcrriman 

Venk'e Preserved "">■ Otway 

VFiNUS d’Ille, La -f M 6 rim^© 
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Venus Observed —> Fry (2) 

Verre d’cau, Le Scribe 
Versunkene Glocke, Die —> Hauptmann 
Vicar of Wakefield, The —>• Goldsmith 

ViDULARIA —> Plautus 

Vie de Marianne, La Marivaux 
Vie de Saint Louis —> Joinville 
Vie des abeilles, La — >Maeterlinck 
Vile Bodies —> Waugh (3) 

Village, The Bunin, Crabbe 
ViLLETTE —> Bronte (2) 

Vintage Wine —> Hicks (1) 

Virginian, The —> Wister 
Virginians, The Thackeray 
ViRGiNiBUS PuFJtiSQUE -> Stevciisoa (3) 

Vision of Judgment, A -> Byron 
Visit, The —> Durrenmatt 
Vita de’ campi, La —> Verga 
Vita Nuova —> Dante Alighieri 
Vivian Grey — Disraeli 
Voice of the Turtle, The —^ Dr u ten 
VOL DE NOIT Saint”Exup6ry 
Volga flows down to the Caspian Sea, The 
Pilnyak 

Volpone —> Jonson 

VORTiciSTS -> Lewis (8), Pound (2) 

Voyage, Th^ -> Morgan (2) 

Voyage k lTle de France ^ Saint-Pierre ( 2 ) 
VOYSEY Inheritance, The -> Granville-Barker 

Waiting for Godot Beckett (2) 

Walden Thorcau 
Wallace, The Smith (37) 

Wallenstein Triology ^ Schiller (2) 

Walls of Jericho, The Suii-o 
Wandering Jew, The —> Sue, Thurston (1) 
Wanderings of Oisin, The -> Yeats (2) 

War and Peace ^ Tolstoy (3) 

War of the Worlds Wells (2) 

Warden, The -> Trollope (1) 

Washington Square James (4) 

Waste Granville-Baikcr 
Waste Land, The —> Eliot (6) 

Water Babies, The ^ Kingsley (1) 

Water Gypsies, The —> Herbert (i) 

Waverley -> Scott (26) 

Waves, The -> Woolf (2) 

Waving Rye, The -> Jensen (3) 

Way of a Transgressor, The —> Farson 
Way of All Flesh, The —Butler (15) 

Way of an Eagle, The -> Dell 

Way of the World, The -> Congreve (2) 

Wayzgoose, The —^ Campbell (14) 

Weavers, Tpie -> Hauptmann 
Wedding Day, The -> Inchbald 
Wee Willie Winkib -> Miller (7) 

Weir of Hermiston —> Braxfield, Stevenson (3) 
Well of Days, The -> Bunin 
Well of Loneliness, The Hall 
Wessex novels and poems Hardy (5) 
Westward Ho! Kingsley (1) 

What Price Glory Anderson (9) 


Wheels -> Sitwell (i) 

When the Bough Breaks Mitchison 
When we were very Young -> Milne fi] 

Where ;!^*gels fear to Tre/j^ _> ForstW (i) 
Whisky Galore —> Mackenzie (4) 

White Company, The -> Doyle (1) 

White Dphl -> Webster (1) 

White Peacock, The Lawrence (ij 

wHiTEOAKS —y De La Roche 

Wide Wide World, The Warner (4) 

Wife to Mr Milton -> Graves (3) 

Wild Duck, The Ibsen 
Wild Whales -s- Borrow 
Wilhelm Meister novels -> Goethe 
Wilhelm Tell Schiller (2) 

William and Margaret -3- Mallet 
Wind in the Willows, The -> Grahanie (2> 
Wind-Lover -> Hopkins (3) 

Wind that shakes the Barley, The Barke 
Windsor Castle Ainsworth (2) 

Windsor Forest —Pope 
Winesburg, Ohio Anderson (11) 

Wings of a Dove, The —>• James (4) 
Winnie-the-Pooh -> Milne (1) 

Winslow Boy, The -> Rattigan 
Winter’s Tale, The Shakespeare 
With Wolfe in Canada -> Henty 
Witness for the Prosecution Christie f2) 
Wives and Daughters Gaskeli 
Wolfe of BadExNOch, The — Lauder (.3) 

Woman in White, The Collins (S) 

Woman is a Weathercock -> Field ( 7 ) 

Woman of no Lviportance, A Wilde (2) 
Wonder of all the Gay World, The -> Barke 
WOODLANDERS, The -> Hardy (5j 
Woodman, spare that Tree —j- Morris (1) 
Woodstock Scott (26) 

Works and Days Hesiod 

World in the Evening, The Ishenvood 

World within World -> Spender (4) 

Worthies of England -> Fuller (5) 

WozzECK -> Buchner (1) 

Wreck of the Deutschland, The Hopkins (3) 
Wrong Set, The -> Wilsoa (2) 

V/UTHERiNG Heights Bronte (3) 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod -»• Field (3) 

Ye Mariners of England Campfaeil (15) 
Years of Childhood —j- Aksakov (3) 

Yeast Kingsley (1) 

Yellow-plush Papers, The -> Thackeray 
Yellow Sands -> Phdilpotts (1) 

You CAN’T GO Home again Wolfe (4) 

Young Emmanuel -j- Jacob (3) 

Young Fur Traders, The -> Ballantyae (3) 
Young Guard, The -> Fadeyev 
Young Woodley Druten 
Youth —3- Conrad 

Zadig —5- Voltaire 
Zauberberg, Der Mann (4) 

Zuleika Dobson Beerbohm 


MUSIC 


Abegg variations -> Schumann (3) 

Abide with me —Lyte 
Abu Hassan Weber (1) 

Academic Festival Overture Brahms 
Acis et Galat^e Handel, Lully (1) 

Adagio for Strings Barber 
Africaine, L’ —> Meyerbeer, Scribe 
Ah, sweet mystery of life — s- Herbert (4) 

AiDA Verdi 

Alexander’s Rag-time Band Berhn (1) 
Alfred Arne 

All things bright and beautiful —>• Alexander 
Almira —> Handel 

Amahl and the Night Visitors Menotti 
Amelia goes to the Ball -> Menotti 
America Bloch (1) 

American in Paris Gershwm 

Amor Brujo, El Falla 


Anna Bolena ->■ Donizetti 
Annie get your Gun Berlin 
Annie Laurie Spottiswoode (1) 

Antigone -> Orff 
Apollo Musagetes Stravinsky 
Apostles, The -> Elgar 
Appalachia -> Delius (1) 

Appalachian Spring —> Copland 
Apprenti sorcier, L’ -3- Dukas 
Apres UN R£ve -3- Faur6 
‘ Archduke ’ trio Beethoven 
(3) Ariadne auf Naxos Strauss (4) 

Ariane et Barbe-Bleue —i- Dukas 
Arise, ye Subterranean Winds (The Tempest) 
PurceU (2) 

Arl^ienne, L’ -3- Bizet 

Armida —> Dvofdk, Gludc, Lully, Rossini 

Artaserse -> Gluck, Hasse 
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Asrafi • '► Suk 

At THF Boar’s Hiao ->■ llolst 


C'uodMMON, I'lii' - Slainei (2) 
< ’uKi 1 v\', rii) V Warlock 


liAC’CHOS ANl> AkIANJ ^ R(UISSCl (I ) 

Baciuanas Brash I IRAS - Villa-! «'hos 
Back), If * Ciita dam (I) 

Bai r AO OF' I Ii RO) s » Auden, Bi illcn 
!k\i.it)iN Masoihra, If - Verdi 
Bakihr of BAtaioAO, Tin, ^ Cornelius (I) 

Barih r OF’ Si vin r, Tin > Beaumarchais, tkiisicllo, 

Rossim 

Bar'h rid Briof, Tuf ^ Smclana 
Bay of Biscay v navy ( 2 ) 

IB'AmuDFS, I F'S V I'raiick ( 1 ) 

Bi'airu f i f Biniokt - - Berlin/, 

Bi’aoi iMu, Dkfamir - » l ostci (h) 
lil'tiOAR's On! RA - »■ CJaV, BcpiU'Cll 

BroiN'iiH Bix.uinf v Porter ( 2 ) 

liuiiN'iiu; SoN(i V Blow 

Bii suaz^ar's 1 ‘fasf w SilieliuN, W'alton ( 4 ) 

Birfnk'i ‘ Handel 

Buan-.s, 1 is ^ Poulenc 

Bu 1 Y Bonn ► Bi idea 

Biffy iiiF Kin - Copland 

Bn n u Swi i r ■ ^ Cowaid 

!Jfui Danoh! - Sluuiss ( 3 ) 

Bfdf Sm I ■ Still 

lii.oi HI akd’s C'asii f - HartCik 

Bi oi s ■ ^ 1 laiuly 

Boatswain’s MA'ii.'hii Smyth 
Bodi MI, I.A - I eoncavallo, Puccini 
Bom MIAN CiiKi,'hir ■ - Balle 
Boil HO ^ Kavel 
Ihmis Cioin iNov - - Moussorp.sky 
IkiiriRA'F ianfasoof. 1 a kcspir.lu 
Box AND Cox • > Sullivan ( 1 ) 

Boy was Born, A »■ Biitten 
Braranconni', !,a - Cninpcnbout 

BrANIH NIUIRO CoNClRID.S • - Bacli ( 4 ) 

Bridf,OF' Dionysius ■ ToveycO 

C'AiiiMi in' Baoiidad ■ - Boieidicu, CJurcia ( 1 ) 

CAI I I R 1 ll RRIN’ ' » C» 0 \V 

Canfi HiuiRY Ihi BRIMS,'I iiF k Stunfordtl) 

Carrici ID I SRAONon ► Riiusky-KOFsaktu' 
C'AnKR'OKN C’oNC'i R'lo ^ Burbcr 
C’ai’Riof ' Warlock 

CAinUFi'i IJ>I,I MoNii.cciu, I - - Bellini ( 4 ) 

Card oamf, - *■ Stravinsky 
Cardifs A(* • V liiiulcniith 
Carmfn ■ ?" Bi/el, ilalcvyCCi’) 

Carmfn .loNFs -D- Hammcrste!nn( 2 ) 

Carnavai ors Animaux -Sai i-Sacns 
Carnavaf Romain ■ ^ Berlioz 
Carnivaf at Paris - ^ Svendsen 
C.'aro mio bi n •’>■ Oiordani ( 1 ) 

C'as'foh f;t Ihni.DX • ^ Rameau 
CA'im',DRALF FNGFOLItiF', La >• DclUlSSy 
C’avallkria Rlfs'ik'ANa >. MascaRni, VerRu 
C'FNi RFN'rOFA, La ■■ ^ Rossini 
ChiASSFUR MABDiT, Lh -o- I'nuick (I) 

Cbfckma'I'f: “ ^ Bliss (I) 

ChiFFR, Boys, Cuffr ■ *• Mackay 
CiiFRRY Rirk <■ Horn ( 1 ) 

Cllll.o OF OUR TlMF, -F 'I'ippctt 

Chm.DRFNks Ovf'rturf: ■■ > Quiltcr 
CUINFSF. Symriiony Dicfeii 
CnocotA'rii Sofdifr, 'Phi' •• >- Straus 
CimtsioniiFR CoFxtMmis ^ > Milhaud 
Cuu Chin Chiow - v Aschc 
CtD, Li-: Massenet 

Cfari - HaI 6 vy ( 3 ) 

ClemivNza di Tito, La • v Ciluck, Basse, Metastasio, 
Mo/.art 

CLOctiF:s of; Cornhvii.ff, la s - ^ Pkuiquettc 

CoMFDY ON A Bridof, —>- Martiuu 

Comtf: Ory, Lf; --v Rossini 

Com us —> Arne, Milton 

CONCFRTINA —F WhcatStOHC 

Coi'pBja —> Delibes 

Cosl fan Tutff, Du I’onte, Mozart 

Coucou, Lf: Daqiiin 

Count of Luxembourg -> LchAr 

COUNTOY Girl, The Monckton ( 1 ) 

Creafion, The ->■ Haydn ( 1 ) 


I FVI IllOU 


IIIeI ana 

) VMI 151 ANi 111 , D\ . Boicldieu 
Damnvhon DI Lausf, La - Beilio/, 

Dancfsoi CiAiANi'V - Kodaly 
llANriNo \’IAUS,’liii . Novello(l) 
i^ANSi MA<'AHKI . Saint-Saciis 
tARIINIS 1 F < 'll! OI V Ravel 
lAUoiin K OF' 'Nil Rigiminf - V Donizetti 
h.siKF SoN<i . Ilammerstein (with RoinberK'l 
i)i vn s rRir f • ^ I ai lini 
) 1 DD AND Ainfas v. Pni'cell (2) 

Diot'i i SIAN - ^ Pin cell (2) 

Don C’AKi os - ^ C’osta (4) 

Don (iiovANNi - Da Ponte, Mtizart 
Ton Fa,S(,)UAI f' - Donizetti 
Tonna dif I,ago, !,a - Rossini 

loimii-iiAss - I- Ikntcsini 
Tovi R Bi At'H V Baiher 

Down in 'ini P'orfsi somi ihing sniiRiD RomU 
'Town I in's Dark Vai i \vf Wanoir - v Riiss 
Triamoi CiRONims * I'lyar 
Tk| 1 < iROSCHl Nori R Weill 


I'GDON Ufa III ^ 1 lolst 
I'liJAii Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Ll isiK d'Amori , 1 2 V Donizelti 
I'Min ROR JoNi s ► Cit uenhery, O'Neill (B 
I'MniROR vvM rz ^ Strauss (3) 

I'NFANTI I I IS SilR 1 III GI S, L’ - RaVCl 
T.nu.ma Varia'i IONS - I'hiar 
|•NllU^^KONG Alls DIM Si It All, - MOZai't 
i'Ri KoNiG *■ Schubert (2) 

I'KOIGA - Beethoven 

L'smi RAIDA - !>arp,onii/hsky, 1’hoinas (4') 

lisuANA '■ (’hahiier 

l‘'sniDiANiiNA « Waldteufcl 

IhK.iNi Onigin - ’Lchaiktvvsky 

Ihti'iioNiiiM * Chladni 

IhiRYANiiiF > Weber (I) 

I'AVADF >■ Walton (4) 

Lair Maid of Pi kiii »• Bi/et 
I'airy Odd n, 4 in Purcell (2) 

5 'ai SiAi I - Iloilo, Verdi 
I'ANi'V I'Kii - Berii.slem (3) 

I'ANI’ASIA ON A 'I III MK OF 'rAI.FlS ->■ VtlUghan 
Williams 

i'ANi ASH STdR'Ki’ - Sclmnuinn (3) 

I'A'ini u. OT’fynn (iraves(l) 

L'AUSI' V (iouiRHl 

i'AUsr, Dok'ior » Busoni 

I'AVORIIA, ! A ■ Doui/etti 

LlSriN DF F’ARAHiNki, i F - v RoUSSCl (1) 

ITux d’ar'iuK' l' »- Debussy 

Ihonio > Becllioven 

P’lGAUo *• Da Poate, Mo/arl 

I’lFii; DU Rkumint, !.a - !)onizelti 

i'INLANDIA - Siheiius 

i'lRiHiRi) Stravinsky 

I'O Di RMAUS, Dif' ■ h Strauss (3) 

I’l.n Gi NDF 1 loi FANDi R, Dfr - 5- Wagner (3) 

L'ligut OF’'ntr Bumhff; Bi'f: Rimsky-Korsakov 

Imti'iI' - "■ lioetun (2) 

Lonfanf: di Ruma - Rcsfiiphi 
Lohza dif Dfsi'ino, La - i- Verdi 
Lour Sainfs in 'I’iirff; Acfs - >« 'Thomson (12) 
l•KA Diavofo - Auber, Scribe 
I'HAu dune ScHATiTN, DiH • + IJofmannslha], 
Strauss (4) 

L'RAUF.NFiiatii UND Li;BrN -v Scluimunn (3) 
l-RFDFUiUA -V Lchhr 
I-rfisi'hOtz, Der - > Weber (1) 

From CiREHNFANr>’s Icy Mountains Heber 


<iASFARD DK I,A NUIT —E RilVCl 

Gaz.za Ladra, La - >■ Rossini 
GtocoNDA, La » >- Bonchiclli 
Girf of the Golden West ■ > Verdi 
CiLSEFt.F: Adam (1) 

Gloriana Britten 

God SAVE the Kino "<)- Bull (2) 

Cior,T>iirRO VARIATIONS —Bach (4) 
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Golden Cockerel, The -v Rimsky-Korsakov 
Gondoliers -> Sullivan (1) 

Goodbye —> Tosti 
Gopak Bax 

GOYESCAS Granados y Campma 
Gretchen am Spinnrade —Schubert (2) 
Guillaume Tell Rossini 
GURRELIEDER Schonberg 
GUTE KAMERAD, Der — > Uhland 

Hans Heiling Marschner 
Hansel und Gretel — > Humperdinck 
Hark, Hark, the Lark —> Schubert (2) 

Hark, the glad Sound Doddridge 
Harmonie der Welt, Die ^ Hindemith 
Harold en Italie Berlioz 
Harp that once through Tara’s Halls Balfe 
Hary JAnos suite —> Kodaly 
Hearts of Oak Boyce ^ , 

Hebrides overture — Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Heure espagnole L’ Ravel 
Hiawatha —> Colendge-Taylor, Longfellow 
H.M.S. Pinafore -> Sullivan (IJ 
Hold the Fort Bliss (2) 

Home, Sweet FIome -> Bishop (1) 

Hop Frog -> Louch^r _ 

House of the Dead, The —> Janacek 
Hugh the Drover Vaughan Williams 
Huguenots, Les Meyerbeer, Scribe 
Hungarian Dances —> Brahms 
Hungarian Rhapsodies —> Liszt 


Lakme Delibes 
Land of Smiles Lehar, Tauber 
Land of the AfouNTArs- and the Flood —* bfac- 
Cunn 

Lass of Richmond Hill Hook fl) 

Lass with the Delicate Air —^ Arne 

Leningrad Symphony Shostako^ i*ch 

Lenore Symphony — Raff 

Let’s make an Opera — Britten 

Lied von der Ep.de, Das —^ Mahler 

Life for the Tsar, A —> Glinka 

Life on the Ocean Wave Russell fl I; 

Light Cavalry —Suppe 
Lohengrin —^ Wagner C3j 
London Suite —> Ccates (1) 

Look for the Silver Lining Kern 
Lost Chord —> Procter (i), Sulli;an <1 ? 

Louise —> Charpentier 

Love divine, .all loves excelling Wesley (T) 
Love the M.agician —> Faila 
Lucia di Lammermoor Donizetti 
Lucrezia Borgla Donizetti 
Luisa Miller Verdi 


Ma Mere l’oye Ravel 

Ma Vlast Smetana 

Macbeth Bloch (1), Verdi 

Madame Butterfly Giacosa, Puccini 

Magic Flltf Mozart 

Mai-du.n Ireland (2) 

l^.iAiD or Pskov, The —^ Rimsky-Korsakov 


I Attempt from love's sickness ^ Purcell (2) 
I’ll sing tfiee songs of Araby Wells (1) 
Images -> Debus^ 

Immortal Hour, The -> Boughton 

Impresario — Mozart 

In a Persian Garden -> Lehmann (3) 

In Memoriam Dylan Thomas Stravinsky 
Indian Love Lyrics Hope (2) 

Indian Queen -> ?urcelU2) 

Invisible City of ICitesh -> Rimsky-Korsakov 
Iolanthe —> Sullivan (1) 

Iphigenie en Aulide ^ Gluck 
Iphigi^nie en Tauride -v Gluck 
Israel in Egypt -> Handel 
Israel symphony Bloch (1) 

It was a Lover and his Lass Morley (5) 
Italiana in Algeri, L’ -7> RosMni 
Ivan the Terrible Rimsky-Korsakov 

Jeannie with the light brown hair Foste: 
Jenufa —> Janadek . . . 

Jephthah Canssimi, Handel 
Jeremiah -> B<mnstcin (3) 

Jerusalem the Golden Neale (2) 

Jesu, Lover of my soul -^ Wesley (1) 

Jesus Loves Me Bliss (2) 

Jesus shall reign Watts (4) 

- Wolf-Ferrari 
JOAN OF arc at the STAKE Honegger 
jQQ Vaughan Williams 
Jocelyn -j- Godard 
JOLiE Fille de Perth, La -> Bizet 
JONNY SPIELT AUF ->• Krenek 
Joseph —> Handel . 

Judas Maccabeus -> Pl^dei 
Judgement of Pams -> Congreve (2), Eccles 
Judith Arne, Goossens (3) 

JuiVE, La Haldvy (3) 


Mmd of thf ! iouMviNS —> LonscaleO 
Mandragola, La -> Casteincovo-Tedesco 
Mannheim school Stamitz (2} 

Manon Massenet . . 

Manon Lescaut Auber, Prevost, Puccint 
Marching through Georgu Work 
Maritana Wallace (12) 

Marriage of Figar.o Beaumarchais (cj, Mozart 
Marseillaise Rouget de Lisle 
Martha Flo tow 

Maryland, my M.aryland Randali C 1 1 
Masaniello Auber, Scribe 
Maschere, Le Mascagni 
Masques et bergamasques -> Faure 
Mathis der Maler — Hindemith 
Matrimonio Segreto, II -> Cimarosa 
Medea -> Barber 
Medium, The -> Menotti 
Mefistofele —> Boito 
. Meistersinger, Die Wagner (j) 

' Mer, La Debussy 

Merrie England -> German 

Merry Widow, The Lehar , . 

Merry WWes of Windsor iNicolai (2 } 
Midsummer Marrlj^ge ->■ Tippett 
Midsummer Night’s Dream -:»• Mendelssoiia-Bar- 
tholdy 

MiGNON Thomas (3) 

Mikado Sullivan (1) 

Miracle in the Gorbals Bliss, (1), Helpmann 

Miraculous Mandarin, The —> Bartok 

Mireille Gounod 

MmoiRS Ravel 

Mock Morris Grainger _ 

Molly on the Shore Grainger 
Moonlight Sonata —5 ^ Beethoven 
Mother Goose Ravel 

Murder in the Cathedral Eliot ( 6 ), Praelti 
My Bonny Lass she Smileth —^ Iviorley (a) 

My Old Dutch -s- Chevalier (1) 


Keep the Home Fires Burning tT 
KING AND I, The -> Hammerstem (2) 

King Arthur Purcell (.2) 

King David -» Honegger 
Kiss, The Smetana 

- ChevaliaKn 

Kreutzer Sonata Beethoven 


Lachrymae 
Lady Be Good 


Dowland 

Gershwin 


Bucco -> Verdi 
MOUNA -> Laio 
LLY Bly Foster (5) 

LSON ^ Berkeley (2) 
w World Symphony Dvorak 
3HT AND Day Porter (2) 
shtingale, The Strav^l^ 

3HTS IN THE GARDENS OF SPAIN FaMa 
>rma ■—> Bellini (4) 

>w is the Month of Ma^g Morky (5) 
jtcracker Suite -> Tcha&ovsky 
fMPHS AND Shepherds Purcell {2) 
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O lOR A 'iiioiiSANi* lONtilu.*; - \Vcs.!ey (1) 

<) Cahi i>r Bj itin, f DoikIriU.nc 

<) ik)i>. otiR Un iMN Acls !k\sV *• \Yat(N(4> 

i > R( ISA HI 11 A nuiiNtabit' 

OiUKON • \Vc!H'r(i> 

R SVMl'IJONY Slur,lak,n ich 

diDTiMi.s l'nr«ico, SliavmsKv 
Okiahoma > I I.uniurrslom (2) 

()i I) (,'in IMA » '! aubcr 

<)i t) b<n k.s Ai‘I loMi- *- I'l^stcr (5) 

Oil) KiN'iuCkV IldMi > i'ostoi (S) 

OlA'MIMANS, 1 Itl’ >- IBiss ( I ) 

()nwakj>, ('HKisi IAN S<)nnn4S v. Bar ini'A biukl 

(■^Rfio > Montc\crdi, Pci'i^filcst 

ORrm’i ^ <>luck 

Okrnn'.s *■ Stiiuin.sky 

Out Id Vculi 

S’A<'in<’2JI »■ lkini*R}’cr 
Ikvdt lAi'C’i, ! 1 cnnca\'alk» 

PAKAIUSt- AND rin J'j RI ^ ScliiJiiiami ( O 
PAUNirAl, » WuRDcr ( 

Fakuiinia - Byrd (2> 

Paniokm. Symiriony »■ Beethoven, Wuiyjian 
Williams 

Par iiri n.tt M Sonaia l?<‘c!hoveii 
Pa'i'Hs'I i<,*ut SYMtnioMY ^ I cltuikovsky 
PA'tn N(‘i' »- Sullisan (I) 

PAVANI I'ODR DNI tNlVNIl lUlUNIl - Havcl 

1*U'II| DUS 1>1 Ihutis, Its - Biact 

Pi I R < iYNf - ( b II I’. ( 1 ), Ib ,f'll 

PiRM't’t boot, 'Ini' I- ilol.st 

Pi RiR ((HIM Momi I, ► Skjuss ( O 

Pin R and I K! Woi «' Piokohcv 

PtJiR (iRiMi s - Britten 

Pi iKii.sitKA “ Stravinsky 

Pitiii'MON I r Baikhs ikniiuRl 

PneiRA DIR Para(;oni', I,A - Rossini 

PiixtRiM’s Prd<;ri,s.s V Vaui'lum Williams 

PiNi Di Rdma - Respiy.hi 

Pidtii, Dami •« 'rchaikov.sky 

IbRATlK OR' Pi N/ANfF ^ Slllliv.in (! ) 

Pi AINF AND iiASIl' INIRODIK’HON lO Pr At ‘ 11<'AI.L 

Mu.su’ia' - Mot ley (5) 

I'l.ANI KS, 'I IlF - 1 Itdst 

IhiiNi R MtiMKiAii ^ Ililulcmith 

Poi-Mi; r Pibich 

PtHJ' AND PlASANI' v Suppe' 

Pomona <- kmnberl (O 
ikioR jAt'tv >• Dilxlin (I) 

POROY AND Bis.s >• CJcrslnvia 
PuAiRfF !“ boss, Sovverhy (2) 

Pr/'.LUDR a I/ARUI .S-MIDl DkiN RAIJMi; - Dcbu.'.y, 

Mal!ann6 

PlUNt'i’ k.DR *■ Bortulin 
Princ'iss Ida *• Sullivan (I) 
pROMkttlF.t'.S » Ik’ctlmvcn, Sciialiin 
pRORisf IF, I‘i': »* Mcycibeer. Scribe 

Pui.caNi LLA F Stiavinsky 
PURITANI, i " ^ Bellini (4) 

OUAKi'R Girl, I'iih - ► Moackton 
QuwiN OF SRADt:s I'chaikovsky 

RADirry.KY Mahoh • ^ Strauss (2) 

RakiAs pROORiss - V Stravinsky 
Raff of Locrf ha Britten 
Rafsodir i:sFA<iNoiJ- • ^ Ravel 
Rknard Stravinsky 
Ruafsodv in Blur ->- CJershwin 
Rhapsody on a Thf.me of PAOANiNt Kachnuuii- 
nov 

Rhfinoold, Das ^ >* Wagner (3) 

RtNAUX) -“F Ikmde!, Succhini 
Ring, Thh Wagner (3) 

Rio CJrandk -v Lambert (1) 

Rite of Spring -h Stravin.sky 

Rorert le Diable «->• Meyerbeer, Scribe 

Rock of Ages ->• Toplady 

Roi d’Ys, Le Lalo 

Rot MALORife L.UI, Lb ““•■>• Chabrier 

RoMto ET JuuETi'E Bcriioz, Gounod 

Rosamond Arne 

Rosamunde ->• Schubert (2), SulUvan (1) 


llaninuHsteiu (1) 


(with 


^^ichard 


K(«f Marik 
Uoy(.-rF) 

RosFNivAVAi II R, Di u >> I Iorniann'>flva 
Ko,", s or I'lrxr.n. . Wo.ni l") ’ 

Rodi r D'Or.iFtiAi v, I i . Saiat-Sacns 
KoDDU.Diu ► Sullivan (! ) 

RtrsstAN \ND I tiDMiii A - tilinka 
Rdih - Berkeley (.!) 

Sai>ko * llnnskv«Kors,akov 
Son I I oni.s Bi m’s - 1 iandy 
Smni df’ Ik 1 icivi r StKi i.r V Mcnoiti 
St Paikk'k’s Huiasffi ah . Ikov 
SviiYtNonK Ainv ► Garey(l) 
Samson *- Iknulel 
Sam.m in 1 i‘ D vui y 


Saint -Saciis 
iVipolesi 


San iin*a ii i mo 
Saoi *• Handel 
Savdiu * Holst 
SoAi A i>i St FA, !.a ^ Rn.ssini 

St'it! in RA/\DF' ^ Rimsky-Koisakov 
St'itoNF Mon I ION, I)iF . Schubert (2) 

SonoDL loK bAiuiioj ^ Woir-b'eirttri 
SoiiwvNDt IHI' llAtaHiM R - Wcmbciycr 
Srii\v\Ni NotsvNG ' Schubert (2) 

Si a I )Rii r ^ Delin': (I) 

Si A Fit ^ MaedowcII 

Si a SOI 11, Bi idpe 
Si A SyMfuoNY 2 Vau'dian Williams 
SiANOHS. lin- V I laydn (D, Vivaldi 
Secri i Marriadi, mi . ('iinaroMi 
St mi r . Goneje ve (2), Handel 
SiMiKAMiDt " Uovaiii, Saccluni 
Si RAI a ID, 11 * Mo.MI t 

St uv \ raduona, La Pcrgolcsi 
Silt etu-RD’J Hi y - Giainr.cr 
StOA - llolsl 

Siuh: di i ‘oHiNi It, Ll ^ Rossini 

SiioiRnD - VVaimer(I) 

Sii vtR Swan. I of - Ciibbons (3) 

Simon iiii.Giiiarir - Hatton (2) 

St\\ Its Amie, Dtircy, nonegger. 

Poulenc. 'I aiilelerre 
SkaII RS, 'i III' ► Waldteufcl 
Si AVoNio !)ANOf s - Dvoiak 
SiitfiNG Hi MOV ► Tchaikovsky 
Smoki tn i,s IN YtHiR b.vi.s *■ Ivern 
Snow MAiDi N ^ i■^in^^ky-Korsakov 
SoLDiiR’s lAD’, lilt • Siiavinsky 
SOLMI/AIION h <hnd(> d’Aro/./o 
Solomon >• llarulel 
SoNAiA FUN I roRiF >■ (Jabricli(2) 

SoNO oi''StiNiMiR ^ Delius (I) 

SoNNAMiuii A, La » Ikdlini (4) 

Sou III Paoif'IO Hanunerstein (2) 

Sfanisii DaisK’is Mos/kowski 

SFANI.SII .SYMFHONV h ialo 

Star-Sfaniji 1 D Bannfr >- Key 
S LRADl I I A ' blolOSV 

StiMMi Rks Last Wii i and'Pf.yi'ament Lambert(1) 

SoKvivoR 1 ROM Wak.savv, 'biiF; - >. Schdnberg 

SosANNAks Si c'Ri r ->■ Woir-PctTari 

Swan Lake >. Tchaikovsky 

Swan of Tuonli a * f Sibelius 

SwANi li mvi R >■ Poster (5) 

SYMFIIONIF’ otVENOLE >■ Iiidy 

Symfiioniiv FAN'rA.snoi)B • Berlioz 
SvMFHtJNY OF PsALM.s ■ > Struviusky 


Milhaud, 


I’At tsS FROM 'rmj Vienna Woods * >• Strauss (3) 
Tad.s tiF Hoffmann “ F Barbier (2), Ohenbach 
I'ANCRLDt F Rossini 
'I'anniiaoslr > Wagner (3) 

Tt,.STAMENr OF I'REtDOM >• Thompson (U) 

'1‘iiAks y Massenet 

'PinNE 'PiiiNtis Shall hr ">» IreUmcl (2) 

'rnu vtNG Magpie ■* f Ro.ssau 
TiiRFji Bi-ars Coates (1) 

TBRtaKRtRNERtD Hat “ >• I'alla 
I’hhf'e Htj/.AUNi Its, I'liii Coates (1) 
'riiRF;t.Ft:NNY Opera -f- Weill 
'Diunderbolt P. 47 >- Mariinu 

Tintaobl —f Bax 
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Tom Bowling -> Dibdin (1) 

Tom Jones -> German 
Tombeau de Couperin Ravel 
Tonic Sol-fa -> Curwen, Guido d’Arezzo 
Tosca —> Giacosa, Puccini, Sardou 
Tower of Voivod, The Dohnanyi 
Tragic Overture —> Brahms 
Traviata, La —> Verdi 
Trial by Jury —> Sullivan (1) 

Tristan und Isolde Wagner (3) 

Triumphes of Oriana, The —^ Morley (5) 

Trout quintet —> Schubert (2) 

Trovatore, II —> Verdi 
Troyens, Les Berlioz 
Trumpet Voluntary Clarke (9) 

Turandot Puccini 

Turn of the Screw, The Britten 

Twelve-tone system —> Schdnberg, Searle, Webern 

Ulysses —> Seiber 

Under the Greenwood Tree -> Arne 
Unfinished Symphony Schubert (2) 

Variations on a Nursery Theme ^ Dohnanyi 

Variations on a Theme of Haydn —> Brahms 

Venus and Adonis -j- Blow 

Vericlarte Nacht Schdnberg 

Vestale, la —> Spontini 

Vida Breve, La —> Falla 

Village Romfo and Juliet Delius (1) 

Vingt Regards sur l’enfant Jesus -> Messiaen 
Voices by Night Reizenstein 


NICKNAMES AND 

Abyssinian, The —> Bruce (3) 
Aldiborontiphoscophornio —> Ballantyne 
American Hogarth —>• Shahn 
Angelic Doctor —>■ Aquinas 
Ape —> Pellegrini 
Apostate, Tfie —>■ Julian 
Apostle of Free Trade — Cobden 
Apostle of Germany — Boniface, St 
Apostle of Greenland — Egede 
Apostle of Ireland — > Patrick, St 
Apostle of the Alps —^ Bernard of Menthon, St 
Apostle of the Franks —> Remy, St 
Apostle of the Gentiles —Paul 
Apostle of the Indians -v- Las Casas 
Apostle of the Indies —> Francis (4) 

Archdruid -> Stukeley 
Atticus ->■ Addison (2) 

Bab —> Gilbert (10) 

Baby-faced Breton ^ Portsmouth 
Balafr^;, Le —> Guise (4) 

Bastard of Orleans ^ Dunois 
Beauclerc —» Henry I of England 
Beauty of Holiness —> Hurd 
Beixe CoRDifeRE, La -> Lab 6 
Bell-the-Cat —> Douglas, 5th Earl of Angus 
Beloved Physician —> Luke (1) 

Blind Jack of Knaresborough —> Metcalf 
Blind Traveller —> Flolman 
Bloody Mary Mary I 
Bobbing Joan/John —> Mar 
Bomba —> Ferdinand II 
Bossu d’ Arras, Le Halle 
British Amazon Talbot (1) 

Brown Bomber —^ Louis 

Cambridge Platonist More (2) 

Caro Sassone -j- Handel 
Chagarlab Hdfiz 
Christian Virgil -> Vida 
Citizen Kino -> Louis-Philippe 
Clarinda —> Maclehose 

CocHER DE l’Europe, Le —>• Choiseul-Amboise 
Copernicus of the Mind —>• Freud (3) 

Corn Law Rhymer -> Elliott (1) 

Cornish Metaphysician —s- Drew (2) 

Defender of the Faith Henry VIII 
Dighenis Grivas 


Voices of Spring Strauss (3) 

Wae’s me for Prince Charlie —^ G^en 
Walkure, Die Wagner (3) 

Waltz Dream —> Straus 
Waltzing Matilda Paterson (1) 

Wanderer fantasy Schubert (2) 

Wandern Das ^ Schubert «2) 

Wat Tyler Bush 
V/ATER-C.ARRIER, The Cherubini 
Water Music Handel 
Well-tExMpered Clavier, The Bach (4) 

Welsh Rhapsody —>• German 

Werther Massenet 

West Side Story -> Bernstein (3) 

When I Survey the Wondrous Cross Waits i 
Who is Sylvia? Schubert (2) 

Wien Neerlandsch Bloed ToLiens 
WlNTERREISE —i- Schubcit (2) 

Woodland sketches Macdovvell 

WozzECK Berg, Biichaer (1) 

Wreckers, The ->• Smyth 

Xerxes Handel 

Yattendon Hymnal Bridges 
Ye Mariners of England — Campbell (15) 
YEO^'IAN OF the Guard Suliivaa (1) 

Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra 

Britten 

Zampa -> Herold 
ZiGEUNERLIEDER Br ahm s 


PERSONALITIES 

Dockers’ K.C. Bevin 
Doctor Christianissjmus ^ Gersoa 
Doctor Profundus ^ Bradwardine 
Doctor Resolutissimus — Duraadus (2j 
Doctor Sfraphicus Bonaventura, St 
Doctor Subtilis Duns Scotus 
Doctor Untversalis —^ Albertos 

Egalite —> Orleans (4) 

^^MiNTNCE GRiSE —> Joseph 
English Hippocrates —> Sydenham (2) 

English Hobbema ->• Nasmyth (3) 

Enlightened Doctor Lully (2) 

Ettrick Shepherd —> Hogg(l) 

Euphuist ^ Lyly 
EvER-^^EMORABLE —5* Hales (2) 

Fa Presto Giordano 

Fair Maid of Kent -> Edward the Black Prince 
Father Prout Mahony 
First Gentleman in Europe George IV 
First Grenadier of France La To 
D’Auvergne 

Formosan, The —Psalmmiazar 
French Fekimore Cooper Aimard 
Fulmen Galt.tae JBiron (3) 

Gandhi of Sicily -3^ Dolci (2) 

General Baionette Chassd: 

General Tom Thumb —> Stratton 
Gentleman Jem Corbett 
German Lenin —> Uibricht 
Gloomy Dean —s- Inge 
Golden Farmer -> Davis (8) 

Grande Mademoiselle —> Montpensier 
Great Elchi Stratford de Radcliffe 
Grey Eminence -> Joseph 

Hammer of the Monks Cromweli (3) 

Hammer of the Scots Edward I 
Hermit of Walden —> Thoreau 
Highland Mary -5- Bums (4} 

Homeromastdc Zoilus 
Honest King -> Victor Emmanuel n 
Hoosier Poet ^ Riley 
Huckster King —► Henry Vn 
Hyaena of Brescia Haynau 


Illuminator Gregory, St 
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Indian Arosu i. ^ f.'iioi (4) 
iNsi (’IS* I ioMi R - l''.ihrc (2) 

Iron C'uANCM I DR - l?isinaick 

.l! H.SI t II Y V I .mr.d V 
JlNCiI INC Cil ORDII ► I k'JUM 
JUNIU.S - W(>(Hil.lll 
.lUI'I' < iDcbtU'ls 

lvlN(."MAKIR * Warwu'k 
Kind oi Icii.ani) ^ joigcnsrn 
Kind <)!• Pain ii R.s AND Pain 11 R ()!• Kinds v <iciaui 
( 2 ) 

Landidrd Di Niw Ydrk v A\(di(5) 

Lastoi- rm Dandds - D’Oisav 

I.AUurAn- Di nil Souiii > iPiviu* 

Lawcjivi R oi; Parnassus Bailrau 
l,i-.niiN(iION Maitland (?.) 

LUil RATOR »- O'C’Dlincll 
Lrmi'Si’ANiARD V Rihcia 
Lord Haw-Haw ^ Joyce (2) 

Iak'IRNa Juris v Irnciiu.s 

Maoami C'akwhl ». PoilMiumili 

Ma(U!.s ui-' I'lii’ Noriii . Hanuuin 

Maid or Ki Nr • Bai tun (M 

Maids or I.i anuoli i n - Bailer (3), Ponsunhv 

Mann vom Rinn ■ - .S(>cckliaclicr 

Man riR Ross >■ Kyik* 

‘ Mar.suai P'orwar’d.s ‘ ^ Bludicr 

MASIRR OR i'll MAI 11 ^ ('*UU|1UI 

Mash R OR Si Nil Ne ts • loinbanl 

MASIRR OR 1 UR ‘ Dl All! 01 lllR VllUilN ’ > t'l('VC(H 

Mavi'O! I > V SchulcnlmrK 

Mri Rin uou.s 1 )ot'ioR ^ Ik'iiiaid of (.'laii vans. Si 
Mii.i-iioY 01 nil Si Asms <> k’iay 
MiSANlUROi ‘1 OR Aiidns '('imon (I) 

Mob's Hi ho ► (ii anby 
Monsirur DU Paris » Sanstm 
Mori ia% Mrs » Anne 
Mono, It, > Sl'or/a (3) 

Muscovy ijR.NiRAL >■ Halycll 
Musk OR’CiiMiu RiANO *■ Bhuniic 

Nisi'or or Cloi.R >■ Morri'. (o) 

OidBuuion >• Benton 

Old DiU ADNOiiom ^ Ho,sea wen 

Ol.D C.J! OROR - Monk < I) 

Old CiRots - >■ Vernon (1) 

Old UicKORv » Jackson (S) 

Old Prr.tr.ndi r • »■ Stcwurl, House ol (ll) 

Old Q. >- Quccnslicrry (1) 

Ont*!: Jan ilofiueyr 

Oraci.r; OR’NtiNi'AioN >• SiiDp.son (4) 

Patrr Pa’iiuar; - v Medici (1) 
pRiARL OR York ■ i- C'lithcrow 
PiiRDH A “>■ Robinson (10) 

Pi'mi; DucuivSNR t Hubert 
Pr;saiu;.sr:, It. ■ > Ckinlarini 
J*i;r Marjorii; > Metning (3) 

Pmi.osoptiK INCONNU, Lt' Saitu-Manin 


Pi AiONisr/rm v 'I'aylor (14) 

PiorriK. Tin ^ Ivif.uson 
Pom OR nil HuotiiNois *■ Momav 
Pori IK,UI .SI Horaci , bcirena 
PoRitiDULsi i'lNDAK . . I>ini/, da (',11/e Silva 
PuiMl Minrsiikui Miriii V Robev 
pRiNt I Ol INIIRVOWIKS Senior 
Prin( is in nil lowiR . lidward V 
pRisoM H Ol C'nniDN - Bonivaid 
Pnoi'iiiroi RoMANticLSM h Novalis 
Puck Ol C’ommi n ra lou.s ~ - Steevens 


Ri klAiANiuoMo >- Victor Pniinanud 
Rin Hi \N ^ Johnson (4) 

Ri n Priim - Visaldi 
Rn>l»RiNci ► Ptedet ick«C’hailes 
Kk.dumi UNNiDos ,■ Itallantync 
Roi DIS RIMIS . Banvillc 
Roscius ,* Burbayc 
Roym Saint * Iltaii'y VI 
Run HI Ol 1 )i iiA'ii -’Dciiiy (2) 


H 


Saci 1)1 I A (iRANDi; Armru V Drouot 
SA<a oi < 'm I ,si A ^ dai lyIc 
Saiiok Kini, » William IV 
Sair sanci rok nn crown v David 1 
Sasmini , II - 1 lassc 
Sak'umo • Annsironn (()) 

ScoioRtiM Mai no,s ^ I'dwaid 1 
Scon (M PAiNiiNti (;ilbcn(6) 
Scon ISO Van Dyi k - Januv.onc 
Si (uiRi ,1 Ol (ioD ► AUila 
Sn I DOR.\nn r • '1 inum (2) 

Sii 1 V Bn I Y ,- < JlouccMcr (11) 

Sot on r’,s I'Rii NO * \'oik 
Si'VNisu dAKAVAtaao ^ /.urbarkn 
Scanksii Horaci s • Ai’y.cnsula 
Sin NiR - Bnckmy.ham (1) 

Swan ot- I icimnn * Sewaid (1) 
SwiDLSii NiciniNCAir >» ! ind (2) 

Swi I t SlNCI R Ol ksRAl 1 D.ivid 


'I llUNin RUOl.T OR I 1 Al Y boiv 
riciR ('lenience.HI 

'1 ooM Tomu) Baliiil (2) 
'I’oiu n Dociou - tiieatrakcs 


INI CAR Joi ^ Sni \V1 I I 
\ iiuaN (Jill I N *■ PJi/abeth I 
Voici Ol NiwI'NtiiAND *- P'rost (2) 

Wad R-nn r ► Taylor (d) 

VVn I'lNc Pmi o.somii R ► Heraclitus 
Wimi KiNts *■ ('baiics I 
>A/iNriR Kind ^ Picdcriek V 
WiNi’iR (,>un N P'li/.ahcth ol* Bohemia 
WoLFOt' Baih Nocn ^ Stewart, House ol* (9) 

YouNri C'tSRVAi.iR'R • ► Stewart, nou.scof(12) 
Yotiwi Prijindir ^ Stewart, House of (12) 
'Younc Roscius •- Betty 

7aK ^ Azikiwe 

ZiNCARO, Po h Solano 


Pi-ntOSOFHY 

Acaditiy “> Plato 

Achillr.s and the Toutolsu Zeno of p;iea 
Advancemrnt of LFARNiNct, 'Fui-; Bacon (2 ) 
Adventures of Ideas -,» Whitehead (1) 
Agnosticism ->■ Huxley (6), Spencer (2) 
Analytics, Prior ani> Posterior ~ r Aristotle 
Anomoeans —>■ Eunoinius 
Ai*t*EARANCE AND Rraloy ► )- Bnidlcy (3) 
Augustinus Jansen (1) 

Aurora “">■ Boehrae 

Banoorian controversy - > Hoadly 
Barnabiths Zaccariu 
Beautiful, The Leo (13) 

Being and Nothingness ->■ Sartre 
Bereans Barclay (4) 

Beyond Good and Evil Nietzsche 
Birth of Tragedy, The -r Nietzsche 


AND TIIHOLOGY 

Black I’riars >■ Dominic, St 

Gambridcl Pi.AioNi.srs »- Cudworth, Culverwel 
Car'iiiu.sian.s f Bruno (3) 

Caflciilsmus Romanu.s »- Borromeo 
Chris HAN Sen NTtsLs >■ Ikldy 
Chris riANAE Rilr honks iNsriruno ' v Calvin 
Chuiu’h Army i" Caiiile(2) 

Cm.iiULat Dogmatics - Barth (3) 

C'lCi'RONtANUS - ^ Hrasmus 

Clafham Sect - >• Wilbcrlbrcc (4), Macaulay (3) 

CoGiTO ERGO SUM ■ • Descurtes 

(’OMMUNI TYOF ReSURRE.CTION ->■ GOfC (2) 

Compendium >* Hutter 
CONCEpFOF Mind, The: ■ >• Ryle 
C’ONC'LUDING UNsciENriFic PosTSCRti’T ■*->■ Kierke¬ 
gaard 

Concordance op ihe Holy Scrip pures -e Cruden 
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Concordia concors -> Hutter 
Conduct of Life, The Emerson 
CoNFESSio —> Episcopius 
Confession of Faith, The Balnaves 
Confessions -> Augustine, St (1), Rousseau (3) 
Creative Evolution —^ Bergson 
Critique of the Aesthetic Judgment —> Hegel 
Critiques of Pure Reason, of Practical Reason 
AND OF Judgment —> Kant 
Cynicism —^ Diogenes 
Cyrenaic school —> Aristippus 

De Anima Aristotle 

De Causa Dei contra Pelagium —> Bradwardine 
De Civitate Dei Augustine, St (1) 

De Consolations Philosophiae -> Boethius (1) 

De Ecclesia —> Huss 
De l’esprit -> Helv6tius 
De L’homme —> Flelv^tius 
De Libero Arbitrio —> Erasmus 
Dead Sea Scrolls -> Wilson (6) 

Defensio Fidei Nicenae —> Bull (1) 

Deus sive natura —V Spino 2 a 
Dialogues between Mylas and Philonus 
B erkeley (1) 

Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion 

Hume (3) 

Discours de metaphysique -»• Leibniz 
Discourse on Method, The Descartes 

Eclipse of God -> Buber 
Either/Or —> Kierkegaard 
Eleatic School —> Parmenides, Zeno of Elea 
Emile —> Rousseau (3) 

Encyclopedistes —> Diderot, Montesquieu, Voltaire 
Epicureans —> Epicurus, Lucretius, Zeno of Sidon 
Essay Concerning Human Untoerstanding —> 
Locke (2) 

Essays on the Intellectual Powtrs of Man —> 

Reid (4) 

Ethical Studies Bradley (3) 

Ethics —> Moore (6), Spinoza 
Existence and Being —> Heidegger 
Existentialism —>• Heidegger, Jaspers, Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, Sartre 

Existentialism and Humanism —> Sartre 
Existentialist Theology —> Barth, Buber, Kierke¬ 
gaard 

Experiment with Time, An Dunne (2) 
Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles -> Browne 
(3) 

Fifteen Sermons —>■ Butler (8) 

Formal Logic -> De Morgan (1) 

Foundations of Mathematics Ramsey 

Fragment on Government, A Bentham (2) 

Free Church of Scotland —> Candiish, Chalmers 

( 5 ) 

From a Logical point of view Quine 

Gilbertines Gilbert of Sempringham 
God and Evil -> Buber 

Gospel worthy of all Acceptation Fuller (1) 
Groundwork to a Metaphysics of Morals 
Kant 

Grundlagen der Arithmetic Frege 
Guide for the Perplexed -> Maimonides 

Harmonists Rapp (1) 

Histoire Universelle, L’ —> Bossuet 
History of the Reformation in Scotland —Knox 
( 2 ) 

Human, All Too Human -> Nietzsche 

Imitation of Christ -> Kempis 
Individuals —> Strawson 

Infallibility, papal ~> Pius IX ^ j 

Inquiry into Meaning and Truth -> Russell, 3rd 

Earl 

Institutes of Theology —> Chalmers (5) 
Introduction to Logical Theory -> Strawson 
iNTumoNiST ethics Sidgwick (1) 

Ionian school ^ Cratylus, Heraclitus 

Jesuits Francis, St (4), Loyola 


Language, Truth and Logic Aver 
Laughter -j- Bergson 

Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity Hooker (4) 
Laws of Thought Boole 
Lettfrs on Toleration Locke ( 2 ) 

Lettres provinciales Pascal 
Leviathan -> Hobbes 

Lingltstic analysis Austin (4), Moore ( 6 L 
Ryle (1), Wittgenstein 
Little Sisters of the Poor Jamet 
Logic of Scientific Discovery Popper 
Logical atomism Russell, 3rd Earl, Wittgenstein 
Logical positivism —> See Vienna Circle below. 
Lollards WyclifFe 
Lyceum — Aristotle 


Mathematical Philosophy, Intr. to Russell 
3rd Earl 

Meditations —> Aurelius, Descartes 
Meno, The Plato 
Metaphysics Aristotle 
Methodism -> Wesley (2) 

Methods of Ethics -> Sidgwick (!) 

Milieu divin, Le Teilhard de Jardin 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
Cabrini 

Monadology, The -a- Leibniz 
Moral Sense School Hutcheson, Shaftesburv 
(2), Smith (!) 

Moravian Brothers -j- Chelcicky 
Mormons Smith (28) 

Neoplatonism -5 - Plotinus, Porphyry 
New Theory of Vision, A Berkeley (1) 
Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle 
Ninety-Five Theses on Intjulgences Luther 
Northumbrian Chltich —> Aidan, St 
Nouveaux Essais -> Leibniz 
Novum Organum -> Bacon (2) 

Occasionalism —> Ivlalebranche 
On Liberty Mill (3) 

On the Sublime Longinus 
Open Society and Its ENE^^ES, The Popper 
Order of Mercy — McAuIey 
Our Knowledge of the Extoinal World -> 
RusseU, 3rd Earl 
Oxford Group Buchman 
Oxford Movement -> Newman (3), Pusey 
Oxford Philosophy. See Lksgoistic analysis above 


Paraclete Abelard 
Parmenides, The —> Plato 
Paulists -> Hecker (2) 

Pens^es -> Pascal 
Peripatetics Aristotle 
Phaedo —^ Plato 

Phenomenon of Man, The ->■ Teilhard de Jardin 
Phenomenology Husserl 
Phenomenology of the Mind -s- Hegel 
Philosophes. See Encylopedistes above. 
Philosophical Investigations Wittgenstein 
Philosophical radicals —> Grote, IVIill (3), Roebuck 
( 2 ) 

Philosophical Stltdies Moore 
Phtlosophy of History, The Hegel 
Philosophy of Right, The -j- Hegel 
Pietism —> Francke, Spener 

Pilgrim Fathers -»• Carv-er (2), Robinson (9), 
Winslow (1) 

Pilgrim’s Progress Bunyan 
Plymouth Brethren -» Darby 
Poetics —> Aristotle 

Port-Royalists Amauld, Nicole, Pascal 
Positivism ^ Comte . 

Pragmatism —> Dewey (2), James (9), Peirce (2), 
Schiller (1) , . 

Pre-established harmony Leibniz 
Primitive Methodists Bourne (2), Clowes (3) 

Principia Ethica Moore 

Princlpia Mathemauca Russell, 3ra taxi, 
Whitehead (1) _ „ , , 

Principles of Human Knowledge, The Berkeley 

Principles of Logic -j- Bradley (3) 
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PRINC'UMIS OF MoRAIS ANO I .fCJlSl.MION, InIK. 
BciUlum (?) 

I’RlNCtRI IS OJ rollIU'Al C)!OH;f\'IU)N - *► iiicril ((>) 
Pkoiu I ^^.s “3 IvNowiiiHa *■ Ayci 
I’koiji 1 MM <>}' PniittsoiMiY Russell, 3id I'arl 
pROfISS ANI'> RiMUY *• WhitcIUMf-i (1) 

NA U> I'llIU’.S - ^ (iicci\ ((>) 

OlIAKFUS V I'OS (3> 

QOr.ST OF'HU‘ UlMl'ORK’M jisus > _So!uVClL'a'J 
Qim II5M - > Pciiclon, CSuyon, Molititv, 

KfTUTATION OF All lIlUl.SllM »- IlsppoIVtUS 

Rrponi ic, Tnr v P!a(o 
Ri.SRONSIO - ^ I'piSfOlMUM 
RosK'RIK’IANS ^ Aikhra 

Safva'iion Army “ (7) 

SaNOI ^fANIANS - t5las(?) 

SANi.HIJIAR niClARA'lION > (\l!1H UM1 ( 0). C'Ui psil 
Sc'HOiAMiK ISM *" Abclatti, Atpiiiias. Ro'.cclliiuis 
Son NO!- oi- I oiiio ► I 

Sc’oi'iiNi! f;< 'Hooi OF ‘ ( 'oMMoN Si NM * • llanulioii 
(IP), lIuK'lR’st'n, Held (4). Stcw.irl (4) 

Si oissioN ('noKOiI (S( (Ml and) * !'iskino{?) 

Si MANIK'Piiii OMOi’ilY ^ <'ai luip, C 3 »'ii»<\'I ju :.ki 

Shakirs - Iced) 

Sio I r Non • Abelard 
SKiNlllOANl I'ORM » BclICS), iM'y (^6 
SiKUM - Nanalv 

Sisii us oi (’iiariiy • »- VilieeiH dc Paul. S( 

So( lAi OONIUA!"! I'liiORnS » Hobbe:,, I oeke (2), 
Rousseau (6 

Soon lY oi- I'RirNOs, 'I'lir I‘o\ (3) 

SOORAIK ' f7lAI <HiOI S - PlatO 

SRA<'r,'I'lMt ANoHniY > AlcxaiKler (7) 

SiMUno, I o *■ < ’t'oee 


Sr(M(' RHIIOSOFJIY - V Clcaothes, Epictetus, Zeno of 
(’i(iutn 

SuMMA < (JNiUA C5i NHi IS - Aquiuas 
SUMM \ 1 HI ()l OOIAl V Acjlliuas 
SopiUMAN - Niel/sche 

Symiumio . Bo(do, Dc Morgan (1) Ffpop 

IVaiuK Russell, 3rd luul, Whtnenstein ^ ’ 
SvsiiMOi looio, Im; ^ Mill (3) 


I’AoisM f Ao-l's/o 
1 hi Ai II itis ^ Plaio 
! HI cnu('11 cibni/ 

iHuiKYHi niscuiRiioNs - Russcll, 3id Eiirl 
I'llOMiMM ■ > Aquinas 

lUHsSpAKi /MtAiiHisrux *• Nict/schc 

1 iMi ANO I Ri I Will >• Berpson 
IRAOTARIAN Moa’IMINT ' Kcblc 

luAorAius I o<.i< (»-piin osoiMiioos v Wittgenstein 
iKAorMHS'rni OK'i.ioA Poiruoos —V Spinoza 

lUAlM’ISIM - Rasus 

liuAiiM orlloMxr-j Naiori: ^ l!uinc(3) 

I Hi \ nsi M ON <, iovt KNMi N r -w Locke (2) 

'1 ouiNoi N inioi nc,Y *> llaiir 


UNirAUIANlSM Bi(,ldlc 

IInivi HSAns’3 ('iHiRon > Ballou 

U in 11 AKIANS I" Hcnlhani (?), Mill (D.ind (3) 

ViUNONir UNO I'xi.sriNA - Jaspers 
Vn NNA ('iKMi V Avei, Ckirnap, tJddcI, Mach 
Sell lick 

Vna iHOitiMAi a*A - Biuklliafdu^sa 
ViVAKJHM, Monkm Oi v C'asModorits 

WlMSI NMC'llAI TMII HR! , 1>U': »- I’iclltC (2) 

WoRii) AM Wn !. ANO loi A, Tui, h Scbopeiiluiiicr, 


sdi'NCi-: 

An.soi.irri niron, oi- u rminai ion of »■ Kocnii*: 

AC'O! n UtlMFTl R, 111 o'uuo OWOHM (3) 

Ad'FONF; ■ ^ Cihvuber. Nendbrop 
Ai-oi linn- • V Hero of Alexandria 
Ai rokmnosc'Ori- - Bnys-tiailot 
Ai iriiuo.st'orr Leslie (S) 

Air-iiuaki. >• Weslinfdiousc 
AlR-iMiMU ■ 1 - dcissler 

Ai.rzARtN, Mvmin JU' ► (Jraebe 
At.MACiiAT >■ Ptoknnv 
At RACA LAnRlOM >■ Salt 
Ai.mA KAYM - i- Owens (3), Rutherford <3) 

AL'U'UNAFUtN OF <JIN!RAT10NM ^C’haInR.}•:0 

AlUMiNiuM Hall (5), I!6i’oulb Saintc-<’lane 

Dcvillc 

AMIRRdOM SeulKU'g 

Ammonia - y Bcrthollct 

SYN'nii.Ttc Haber 
Amylaicohok-“V Cahouoi 

ANAFSTJirnos ->■ CoUou (2), Dioscoridcs, Listt>n 
(2), !.,ong (t), WoIIm (3) 
jM oiin.DniR'i'H '■ V SiinpMon (3> 

ANARHYI.AXIS Richcl 
Anpromfda NKiitn^A ' ► MariuM(2) 

Androsti RONE ButcnaiuU 

Angina PECTORIS Heberden 

Anii.ine oyi’S - V 'Ilofrtiann, Perkin, Runge, Unver- 
dorben 

AKitiRACiNB “V Laurent 
Anthrax Davaine 
Antibodies Pauling 
ANii-PRO'i’ON -F Chamberlain (5) 

Aniiseptics Lister, E ideal 

Antitoxins Behring (1) 

ANTI-VlvisECnON Cobbe 

Appendicitis -)» Parkinson (2) 

AOUALONCI CoUStCJlU 

Arc oenlra'for «-► Paulsen 

Arc lkjiiting Houston (I), 'riuunson (2) 

Argon -«► Ramsay C^). Rayleigh (1) 

Arsenic, test for Marsh (2) 
Artificiahnsemination ”“>• Spallanzani 
Artificial limbs -f Cayley (2) 

Ar'HFIcial eespiration Sharpey-Sclulfcr 


AND INDUSTRY 

Artifioial MiiK ■ »“ (’roMS (1), Swan f2) 

Amooruio AOiH Haworth 
AsPAitAoiNE Vauquelin 

Ava Mill Y ijNi; - > L'ord (3) 

Am! Ano oAi VANOMi ii R ► Nobili 
Amiaiinf ► AIIinoii 
Amiuoiom *■ Kirkwood, Wolf (5) 

Aswan Dam ■ >* Caistin 
Aemomihk Leslie (h) 

A'Ufo.spiniuc MACNi iiMsf >« L’aniday 
Ah»mu’ bomb I- nunninj?,, Kurchatov, Lawrence 
(2), OppenhciiiH’r (2), Urey 
Atomic oisiNnoHYnoN :« Dunning, Fermi, Frisch, 
(irtisse, J iahn, I lert/. Toliot»Curie, faiwrence (2), 
Cppcnhciincr (2), Rmheiford (3), Scaborg, 
Soddy, Widtoa (2) 

Atomic numiji rm of i i i mi-nts ^ Ncwlands 
Aodion i)c b'orcst 
Auiogiro Cieiva 

Avia'iion *• ('avley (2), Cody (I), Dc Havilland, 
Lilienllml, Ybighl (o) 

Bacni RiA, arsr lOH ■ ^ Cram 
Bach RiopHACi- i- 'I'wort 
Baku nr Baekeland 

Balloons ■ ^ Blanchard, Charles, Montgolfier, 
Piccard, 'fissandicr 
Barium * *■ Davy U) 

Baroml'IER “ ► 'I'orricclli 

ALTO UDE MFASUR1:MFNT BY -'F DcIUC 

Bary'FA > Schcclc 
BATHOMt-rn-u ■ >* Siemens (2) 

BATHYSt'APin- *> Piccard i 

Baitery, ri.EC'iRK' “ y Daniell, Csrovc(2), Leclanche, 
Nicholson (S), Volta, Plants 

•SILVER CJII OIUOF ' >• Dc Ltl KUO 
Ih'Tr-suGAR ■ - Adiard, Marggraf 
Benzene s* Cilaubcr 
—, RiN<J Kekul6 

Berrelium Scaborg 

Beryluom Wahler 

Bf;ia rays • !- Rutherford (3) 

Bicycle, gharfd Starlcy 
Binary .years, -Hcrschcl (2) 
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Biotin —v Vigneaud 

Biplane —v Farman 

Birth control clinics Slopes 

Blind, alphabet for Braille, Moon 

Blood, circulation --> Erasistraius, Harvey (4) 

-, CROSS-CIRCULATION —> Heymans 

-, coRPUSCL.es —^ Swammerdam 

-, GROUPS —S' Landsteiner 

Bolometer —> Langley (2) 

Brakes, automatic Pinchbeck (2) 
Breech-loaoing mechanisms Dreyse, Ferguson 
(4) 

Bromide paper —> Swan (2) 

Bromine —>■ Balard 

Brucine Caventou, Pelletier 

Bubonic plague —>• Kitasato, Yersin 

Cacodyl —> Cadet dc Gassicourt 
Cadmium —> Stromeyer 
Calcium —> Davy (1) 

Calculating machine —> Babbage, Burroughs (3), 
Napier (3), Pascal, Stanhope 
Calculus Leibniz, Newton (4), Wallis 
Californium —»• Seaborg 
Calorimeter —> Bunsen (2), Hare (4) 

Camera, Kodak —>• Eastman 
Camcra-lucida —V Wollaston (2) 

Canal Rays —Goldstein 

Carbolic acid —>• Runge 

Carbon process (photography) Swan (2) 

Carding machine Paul (3) 

Carotenoids -h>- Kuhn (2) 

Carpet-loom —> Bigelow (1) 

Catalysis —>• Berzelius 
Cathode rays —> Plucker 

Cavity magnetron valve —> Randall (2), Sayers (2) 
Celestial globes —> Byrgius 
Celestial photography — Herschel (3) 

Celluloid Parkes (1) 

Centrifugal cream separator — Laval (1) 
Chain-reaction Nernst 
Challenger ’ expedition —> Murray (8), Thomson 

Chemotherapy -> Domagk 
Childbirth, natural —> Dick-Read 
Chiropractic Palmer (1) 

Chloral —>■ Liebig 
Chloramine —> Raschig 
Chlorine —> Scheele 

Chloroform Guthrie (2), Liebig, Simpson (3) 

Chloropfiyll —> Caventou Fischer (3). 

-, sYNi'HETic -> Wills tatter 

CriLOROPLAST —5- Schiinper 
Cholera Koch (3), Pfeiller (2) 
Chromatographic analysis —>• Tswett 
Chromium —> Van quel in 
Chronometer. —> Harrison (4) 

Cinchonine —> Caventou 
Cinematography —>■ Fricse-Greene, Lumidre 
Citric acid, synthetic —> Scheele 
Clifton Suspension Bridge Brunei (1) 

Clock —>• Sylvester II 
Clock fork —> Koenig 
Cloud-chamber — Wilson (4) 

Coal-gas —^ Clayton (1), Murdock 
Coal-tar derivatives Berthelot 
Cobalt —>• Brandt 
Cocaine —>■ Bier, Halsted 
Coenzyme A -> Lipmann 
Coffee Alpini 

Collective unconscious Jung (1) 

Collodion —>• Schonbefn 
Colloids —v Graham (10) 

Colour-blindness Dalton (2) 

Compass Galilei, Kelvin, Neckam, Peregrmus, 

Sperry 

Compression-ignition engine Diesel 
Condensing pump —> Papin 

Conic sections -i- Apollonius of Perga, Meiiaech- 
mus 

Co-ordinate geometry -»• Descartes 
Copper-zinc alloy Pinchbeck (l) 

Cordite -> Dewar 
Cortisone Hcnch 
Cosine -> Gunter 


Cosmic rays —=► Cherenkov. Millikan, Ro^vi 
Cotangent ^ Gunter 
CorroN-GiN Whitnevfi) 

Creosote Reichenbach (4) 

Curare —> La Co.-idamine 
Cltuum Seaborg 
Cybernetics —> Wiener 
Cyclotron Lawrence i2) 

Cylinder lock Yale (2) 

Dark stars Bessel 
Declination needle -5- Gauss 
Dfrby china —j- Duesbur/ 

Deuterhjm Urey 
Diamagnetism —Faraday 
Dlamond Tennant (I) 

-, sttithetic -> Fnedel, Molssan 

Diathermancy Melloni 
Diene synthesis -> Diels 
Differentiation machine —Owens f3) 
Diffraction Grimaldi (!) 

-grating > Rowland, Thomson 

Digitalis Withering 

Dilution law —> Ostwald 

Diphtheria —> Bretonneau, Loffisr, Root 

Diving-bell Hailey 

Division sign -f Pell 

Dredge Miiller (12) 

Dredging machine —Fulton 
Drill (agricultural) Tull 
Drummond light —> Gurney (1) 

Dynamite —s- Nobel 
Dynamo -> Faraday 
- , self-acting —> Siemens (1) 

-, CARBON BRUSH -> Forbcs (5j 

Dynamometer Bogardus 
Dysentery —^ Kitasato, Schaudian 
DysprosilpvI Borsbaudraa 


Earth, shape of Anaxagoras, Archslaus (1), 
Eratosthenes 

Earth’s crust, structl'RE of —> Stensen 
Eau-de-Cologne -a- Farma 
Echelon grating —v Michelson 
Ecology —j- Warming 

Electric and magnetic forces, relation of — > 

Faraday 

Electric furnace —>■ Heroult, Moissan 

-LAMP —3- Edison, Swan (2) 

-motor -3- Henry (1), Sturgeon 

Electricity —Ampere, Coulomb. Du Fay, Faraday, 
Gilbert (8), Ohm, Volta 

- , animal Du Bois-Rasmaond, Galvani 

Electro-cardiograph —> Einthoven 
Electro-dynamometer —> Weber (5) 
Electro-gilding process Siemens (2) 
Electrolysis — Becquerel (2), Castner 
Electromagnetic waves —> Hertz (2) 
Electro-magnetism Arago (1), Clerk-Maxwell, 
Oersted. Sturgeon 

Electrometers Canton, Kelvin, Lippmana 
Electron Crookes, Rutherford (3) ^ 

-diffraction by crystals —> Davisson, Thom¬ 
son (4), 

Electronic organ —> Hammond (2) 
Electrophorus —> Volta 
Electro-plating Elkington 
Electroscope —> Canton, liod (3), Nolle!, > oita 

-, GOLD-LEAF —» Bcnnet 

Emanium Giesel 
Enamels -> Palissy 
Endless screw ->• Archrmed^ 

Engraving machine -h- Bogardus 
Enzymes -> Dakin, Warburg 
Esters -i- Gmelin (3) 

Eugenics —s- Gallon 
Europium -v Demargay 
Eustachian tubes — Alcmaeon 
Exclusion principle —> Pauli (2) 

Extra-sensory perception Rhine 
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{•oo-i’-AND-Moiii'H nisi'ASi' VAiA'iNh * Lolllcr 

l'\>RMAi ni nYiM •- Sltifin.uin 

l^'oRMit’ACID, SYNim lu* Bcrtholot 

lR)Rru Brur.i Arro!, Bakcr(l), !'o\\U‘r(B 

I'OR m-C'I Yniv (' anai ^ Siiicatoii 

!•'RAN^'UIM *■ AUisotl 

1'’UN(.‘Iu»NS >■ Bol/aiio, (\uR.liy 

CiAiuuM ^ l-'niNhaiuir.m 

( lAI VANOMI 11 R, MON'lNt ;-( ‘OIL - Si Ul'f.t'i’n 

- • ,MiiinptMNt; >■ r()!'r.o>uU>iII 

, HI M 1 ('iiNc: >' AtNonval 

,siRiNt; V l'(ni!u»voiR Sahwcif’j’Ci 

, ‘I'ANtJt NT AN1> SlNI roiuHcl 

(sAMMA RAYS ^ Rlllhcflot (,M J ) 

(lAS-miltNIR - BuIRA'R (2) 

(lAS-MANin »" Auer 

(iiNiUAioR, iinui-i'insi ^ 1 lu)nisi)n (2) 

(JiNis V Muller 
C Ji oMi I'RY ^ '1 liales 

... NON-luR'iiDiAN - l.obacliev.ski, Ricnuiuu(!) 
(ilRMANlUM Winkler 

Ciist'Air I’svciioi <K.v Blent.uu> ( B, kDlfk.i, 

Kt'Bilcr 

( iLANDllI AR SI ('Ui riONS - kudNvif; 

(iiiniH *■ l‘.ivlo>M2) 

(invciRiNi " Sehcele 
<liYcoi. “ Wbul/ 

< JONIOMM I R, K1 11 M"nN<i ^ WoIkl.SUul (2) 
(JoviRNOR, nu-M HI N 1 lAi * Sieiueie. «2) 

(iRAMoriioHi' Bell {1). lulisun 
t iRAlMU I It ’ A('u» - Brodie (I ) 

( jRAVii’Y Newton (4) 

- - , RnAlRIN lO M H lUK’llY - iMr.ul.U' 

CiRi'AT l',Asn-RN v (irunel(l) 

ClRi AT Nor I HI RN R mi way - Biassey (1) 

< Jui AT WisnRN Hsuucl(l) 

C Iriuiron IM NOiiiAiM - IIutrsMm(4) 

CJuN-t'oriMN r Schdnludn 

(Bins ■ ^ Arnistri>nf’: (4), Wlntworlh 

C in rrA-Hi RCiiA as insula ior .Siemens (!) 

(iYKtM‘OMRASS ‘ Anscliut/-K,i111id»% Spciiy 

tJvuo.sc’oi'r: v l-oucault, Soniincrleld 

ClYKO.si'A'r f Kelvin 


HaI'NIUm Hevesy 
! !ai r-ioNiv RRocLSS » Ives 
IlAi.otaNS >■ Ber/.cliu-: 

ilANtiiNti iiiim* t'ln iiiRr: ^ llariist)!! (N) 

HI'AVY wa'Ilr ^ Urey 
Hi r.UKiRARii V (Jauss 
Urr.KiMRTi'R Boue.ucr 

lIci.lUM, IN .SUN *• I'Linkland 

, I lOiiiu M‘Lennan, Onnes 
ni.SRJ-RiA >• Schiaparelli 
UKai 1 ui t,)ui',NUY run, ^ 'I'cNiu 
IltinotiRAPH r Uuniiltun (IK) 
noMiURATiiY "•>" n.ihncnuuin 
nop-UROwiNti IN liNta ANu - Sent (2} 

Hormoni'S Butcnantll, Uoisy, Starliap 

, SYNTtu.rir ^ j- Ru/icka 

HYDRAUitr t'RANiv - Anu'.l ruiig (d) 

" - riuis.s >■ Bramah (2) 

IlYURA/iNK • >■ Curtins (S) 

Hyuiumdr: acid > Ciay-laiHsac 

l4YD!UK;inx)Ri<: ach) - ^ (ilunbcr, JluiKre.ivcH (2) 

- - • , in .stumacu *• Brunt 
UYnRoia.r.cruit'nY ■ ^ I 'araday 
UvnEUMAKiiur Aran * Schecic 
HyurcxiLN » >• Ckivendisb (2) 

-*uotm) • h C'aillctet, Dcwai 
. - sor.in > Dewar 

■ iM-Roxinii “ H 'riitmard 
llYBROMirniR ”r Bauiuc, Nicholson (I) 

Hydro.statk! balancr "■>' (lalilei 
IlYCiROMLTKR -I- DuiucU, Dcluc, I.cslic ((»)* Sanc- 
torius 

HAIR > Saussurc (1) 

Hyphotom - Charcot (2), Mesmer 
Hypociilorous aciid * >■ Balard 
HVSTERrarS, MAttNETIO >• Stcimiict/. (2) 

Iconoscope - Zworykin 

iMMUNtZA'nON »’> Boliring (1), Bordet, Mcclniikov, 
Pfeiffer <2), Zinsser. 


Henry (i)^ 


Inih ItRMiN voy -> llciscnbcrp 
iNPUiM V. Reich, Richter (2)^^ 
iNDivisiiuts (.’avaberi (2) 
iNnuniuN, iLi'Ui'RU'AL - Ikiradav 
Lon/. (1) 

, 11 U'l unsrArif - B'araday 
iNnuonoN-HAi ANt'R ^ Huk1ics'(2) 
iNDurNON t'un. Ruhmkoiir 
iNMRUiiun t’OMpiix >- Adler (1) 

Inm u! N/s tiAt’ii I us .. Blcider (2) 

Ink-rloi n sr ^ Roischach 
iNouiiiAiioN ^ Jeniicr (1), Koch (3), LeishmEin 
Montar.u (3). B.iMcnr, Wriphi (1) 
iNsuiiN - Bantinp., Best. Maclciid (2) 
iNii'iiuiiNn nsLs ^ Bmct, Burt (I), Xcrniati 

iNiiRt lu.ui.AR spAuus v 'rrcvirauus (2) 

iNiiRiiROMM-iR ^ b'abry. j.miin, Miehekson 

INIIRNAL uoMuusiitiN iNiaNP w Dainilcr, Diesel 
11.ulu'c.u'cs (2), I tmoir, Otto, Panhurd ’ 

In\’ar ► (iinlkuime ( D 
luDiu ACin ^ Ci.iv-iaissac 
luuiNt, ► Conrtius 
IiiNUiM - Boltwood 
luNieAiioN - Isirad.iy 
iRiniuiuMY ^ ChcscUlen 
iKinniM i" Tenn.ml (2) 

I.NOMi HiSM - Beieeliu.> 

Isoiopis *• B’.ii.ms, .Sovhly, Thomson (It)) 

, u\V(,! N " Oiaiuluc 


Ji i PKiunII su )N Whittle 

JupiiiR >■ B.uuard (2), <i.dilei, Laplace 

JuuAS.sic a\ SI 1 M - Biongniart 


K Ai A-A/,AR p \u \,si n *■ 1 ,e,i.shniaii 
IvAii ino.suori'. «■ Brewster 
Kaui IN » Cunkwtu'lhy 
K At A-llU RM( >M1 11 R “ Hill (5) 

Kt loNi s * ( hnelin ( t) 

Kini iu.suopi. .. I'dr.oii 
Kryimon - ICunsay (H), 4 lavers (2) 

KRVPION“Xi NON OAS AK< ' ■ I'AlgCftOn (1) 

I,At'(’oi I rn *■ (iilbei t (4) 

I Aui“MAKiN(. MAuniNi v 1 le.ithcout 
Lauh-ai. vi N.si i ,s «■ Asclliu 
lAUiu^At'ii) P.isicur, .Schccic 
I ARVNt.oNt'opi >- < Veiiiuik, (iarcia (2) 

La'ii n r III AT ' Bl.u'k t B 
I A'lin . .St Ri WA'u I UNO ^ Maud,slay 
LAiK.niMti OAS - ('ollon (2), Davy (1), Wells (3) 

Li AO, i.soHii’i s * Allison 
I I N.s )* Bicwstcr, I'ouiana (3) 

, AUiiuoMA’iic ^ 1 >ollond, CJrcgory (t) 
,uoMPotiNn “> Li'esncl 
, uvi iNimu'AL niuoNvr.v Stanhope (2) 

, pouY/ONAi. ^ Brewster 
I I PROSY tiAUU LU.s ^ llanscn (1) 

Lm It R-uoiniNti inos.s Watt (U 
livniN.iAR " Mu.v.clicabroek 
1 JIIRAUON.S 01- 'mi MUON ( iulilci 
lariur, muu.sunoN <• Ctrinialdi (I) 

jVUouiiY I- L'i/eaii, I'oucaidt, Rocmer 
,WAViuNc;in ^ Anysirdin 
, WAVt: 'inttiHY > L'rc.sncl, Grimaldi (1), 
Uuyj'cns 

Lioiiiiuni.sts, uuMPOiiNO O HS 1 - L'rcsncl 
, iNU RMini NT I imir > Sicvcn.son (2) 
Ijnoiypi machinh >■ Mergcnthaler 
I uiiooRAPltv >■ Scuelcldcr 
1 rmoTOMY, i.Aii-RAL >- Chcscldcu 
LocoMoroR A'l AXiA - Duchcimc 
LtKiARU'HM.s •- Napier (3) 

LoN(t mvi.sioN • ^ Briggs 
Loom *• *- CartwriglU, Jacquard 
LuTi-'OiA " > Urhaiti 

LYMpnA'rio oi-AND.s Bartholiiujs (3), Rudbcck 
lA'.so/.YNtii «“>• l'lcniiag(l) 


Ma<'hinp>uun *• Ciatling, Hotchkiss, Maxim 
MACiNRSIUM I >ttvy (I) 

MAONi.r, Aunut'iAL -Canton 
MAONi riSM - L'araday, <iuus.s, Gilbert (8), Green 
(2), Uanslccn, Langevin (2), Michdl, Peregrmus 
MAONUTOMliTIvK CiaU.S.S 
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Magnetostriction Joule 
Magnifying glass Bacon (9) 

Malaria -> Laveran, Ross 

M & B 693 —> Ewins 

Manganese, metallic Gahn 

Marble, mill for sanvtng and polishing Fulton 

Margarine —> Chevreul 

Mars, canals —> Schiaparelli 

-, markings Fontana (3) 

-, SATELLITES Hall (2) 

Mass action law of —> Guldberg, Waage 
Mass-spectrograph -> Aston 
Mastoid operation -> Petit (2) 

Masgrium —> Noddack 
Matches —> Holden, Walker (7) 

Mathematics for the Million —> Hogben 
Megaphone —> Edison 
Menai bridge —> Fairbairn (2) 

Mercurial blood-pump -> Ludwig (3) 

Mercury, use in thermometer —5- Boulliau, Fahren¬ 
heit 

Meson —> Anderson (1), Yukawa 
Mezzotint process Siegen 
Micrometer Huygens 
Microphone —> Hughes (2), Wheatstone 
Microscope —> Fontana (3), Hooke, Leeuwenhoek, 
Torricelli, Zsigisraondy 

-, achromatic —> Amici 

-, electron Zworykin 

- , homogeneous immersion —> Abbe (2) 

-, phase-contrast —> Zernicke 

- , vibration —> Lissajous 

Microtome —> His 
Milky way —> Galilei 
Mineral waters —>• Bergman (4) 

Monotype —> Lanston 
Moon, libration —^ Galilei 

-, MAP —> Lemonnier (2) 

Morphine -hh Magendie, Sertiirner 

Motor cars —?■ Cugnot, Daimler, Haynes, Panhard 

Mural circle —f Ramsden 

Muscular contraction Huxley (2) 


Naphthalene -> Kidd (1) 

Natural selection Darwin (1), Wallace (1 ) 
Nebulae —^ Herschel (3), Marius (2) 

-, dark -> Wolf (5) 

Neon ^ Ramsay (8), Travers (2) 

- , lighting Claude 

Neptune —> Adams (6), Galle, Leverrier 
Neuro-electricity Bois-Reymond 
Neutron — > Chadwick (2), Kurchatov 
Nickel —> Cronstedt 
Nickel-steel —f Guillaume (1) 

Nitramide —> Raschig 

Nitric acid Glauber, Ostwald 

Nitrogen -> Birkeland Rutherford (2) 

- , determination —^ Kjeldahl 

- , fixation -> Haber 

- , liquid —> Cailletet 

- , NAME invented BY -> Chaptal 

Nitro-glycerine -> Sobrero 
Novae -> Seeliger . ^ ^ 

Nuclear fission Dunnmg, Fermi, Frisch, Grosse, 
Hahn, Rutherford (1) 

- , WEAPONS Dunning, Kurchatov, Lawrence 

(2), Oppenheimer (2), Urey 
Nucleic acids Kornberg 
Nylon Carothers 


Oedipus complex -> Freud (3) 

Oestrone -3 - Doisy 
Oil shale -> Beilby (l)_ . o 

Oil synthesis Bergms, Ipatier, Sabatier (.3), 
Senderens 

Ophthalmoscope —> Helmholtz 

Opium Sertiirner 

Ordovician -> Lapworth . 

Organo-magnesium compounds -> Gngnard 

Oscillograph -i- Duddell 

Osmium —>■ Tennant (1) , nr. 

Osmosis —> Dutrochet, Hojff, Nollet, Pfeifer, Traube 


Oxalic acid —»■ Scheele 
Oxidation reduction equilibria 


Clark (7) 


Oximes Beckmann (1), Meyer (4) 

Oxygen —^ Cailletet, Giauque, Lavoisier, 

(3), Philo, Pictet (4), Priestley f2j, Scheele. 
Wrobiewski 

OXYHYDROGEN BLOW PIPE Haie 
Oxytocin —^ Vigneaud 
Ozone Schonbein 


Palladium Wollaston (2) 

Paper — > Tsai Lun 

-CHROMA.TOGRAPHY —> Martin (ij 

Parachor —3- Sugden 
Parachute —^ Blanchard 
Paraffin Reichenbach (4) 

Paralysis, treatment for —> W'agner-Jaurcgg 
Parapsychology —^ Rhine 

Parasites —^ Laveran, Redi, Ross (5 l \facscn C>), 
Wright (1) 

Parity Law — Lee (12), Yang 
Parthenogenesis ^ Loeb 
Pedometer Edgeworth (4) 

Pendltlum Foucault, Galilei, Harrison (4), 
Huygens, Kater, Repsold 
Penicillin Chain, Fleming (I), Florey 

- , synthetic —> Vigneaud 

Pepper’s ghost — Dircks 
Pepsin —^ Schwann 
Percussion cap Forsyth (1) 

Percussion priming pout>er Guthrie (2) 
Periodic law -> Brauner, Chancourtois, Vfen- 
deleyev, Meyer (3), Newlands 
Phagocytes Mecbxiikov 
Phase-contrast —> Zernicke 
Phenol —> Raschig 
Phlogisten theory -3- Kirwan, Stahl 
Phonetics Jones (1) 

Phonograph —> Edison 

Phosphorescence —Becquerel,Du Fay, Ehrenberg, 
Urbain 

Phosphoric acid Gahn 

Phosphorus —> Brand (2), Bridgman (2), Thomas 


(14) 

Photochemistry —> Bodenstein, Nernst, Roscoe (1) 
Photoelectricity —^ Elster, Geitel 
Photography -5- Abney, Anschutz, Baekland, Boys, 
Daguerre, Edgerton (1), Fournier d’Albe, 
Herschel (3), Ives, Lumiere, Swan (2), Talbot (2), 
Vogel (2) 

- , stellar Bond, De La Rue, Gill (1), Wolf (5) 

Photometer —> Bouguer, Bunsen (2), Elster, Geitel, 
Henderson (3), JoJy, Leslie (5), Pickering, 
Rumford, Vogel (2) 

Photons Rossi (U 

Photosynthesis Ingen-Hausz, Seneoier 

Pi —>• Ceulen, Vieta 

PiLTDOWTvf SKULL —^ Dawson (1) 

Pituitary gland -3- Cushing (2) 

Plague bacillus Yersin ^ , 

Planetary orbits -3- Adams (6), Airy, Bode (i), 
Brahe, Copernicus, Galilei, Hipparchus, Kepler, 
Laplace, Leverrier, NewTon (4) 

Plankton ^ Hardy (2), Hensen 
Plants, breeding of Burbank, Johaansen, 
Lysenko 

-, distribution Schimper 

-, sENsmvrry -3- Bose (1) 

-, sex of —> Pringsheim (2), Sprengel (I) 

Plastic sutigery -> Tagiiacozzi 
Plastics —^ Carothers, Kipping, Parkes (y __ 
Platinum Cailendar, Chabaneau, Samte-Ctee 
Deville, Dobereiner, Macquer, Wollaston (2) 
Plesiosaurus Anning ^ ■&. 

Pluto —> Forbes ( 5 ), Lowell (3), Tombau^ 
Plutonium —> Compton (1), Seaborg 
Pneumatic chemistry Cavendish (2) 

Pneumatic tyre -> Dunlop (O .. 

Polarization Biot, Brewster, Faraday, Fresnel, 
Huygens, Malus, Rontgen, Savart, Spottiswoodc 

Polarizing chronophotograph -> Squier (2| 
Polarographic analysis Heyrovsky 
Poliomyelitis Kenriey, /n 

Pollination —»■ Prmgsheim (2), Sprengel (I) 
PORPHYRIUS -> Fischer (3) 

Positron —3- Anderson (1), Blackett 
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Potash »- Davy (!), Tlul'niud 
Potassium —> Davyd) 

— — ARSl NA'l F > ^laCtlUCI 
-F( RUK’VANIHF v (.MncHn(3) 

- tM Koxior, 'I'hcnard 
POUNHAI, V (Jiccn d) 

PowiKH OOM "->• rail\vn\’'Jit (I) 

PRFUISSION t>F THL l'<,UIINO\IS - > I'nlciuis, !!ipp.u~ 
chus 

Pki rRONi’Ar. loiuH’OMY V fTcciiKm (.?), MoniV 
Pm iiisiORU' I in - C'uvicr, Marsh {3), Owen (3) 
Phin'iinc; V- Bi'iUnali (2), 1 Jiitcnbc! ?», I.aiistcsn, 

KI c rpe n l haler, Stanhope 
SHAM V. Clowes, C'olta, Kdnig 

- • - rn lUKAiM! l-dison 

pRouAmiirv, iniuuY oi- Bcnunilli, P’crniaf, 
Keynes, Ouetclet 

Pro HUN t- Kossel (1), Stunner (2), 1 iselius 
PumoAC-riNiiiM *■ (h'osse, Hahn, Meitner 
Pro ION V- i’oekcnd't. Stern (2), Walton (2) 

Pro ion ASM ^ MohMl) 

Prussian m HI- > Diptx'l 
Prussiu At'H) >- Sehecle 
PSVUIIO-\MAl YSIS - P'ieiui(l) 

PriKouAuiYi, V Anninp 
PUDDI tNO I’ROt as.si s ► 1‘ort 
Pun<n RAF n vj K ^ Holmes (2) 

Put si; Calen, Sanclotiiis 

Pump, noutu! lonutNU ► Hero of Alexandria 

• WAU R >> eJouion (‘)) 

PUMPINtUt NtilNF Watt (1) 

Puui-tiNi nnoRY V Johann.scn 
PuRiNis w l-iseherll) 

PYRin I lOMiat R Pouiilet 

Pyiudini h Amlcrsoti (12). Delcpino 
Pvromihr h B<)|i',ardns, (’hatcher, Daniel!, Mus- 
scheubroek, Siemens (2) 

Quahhant »■ (uinter, Hooke 
, urn lUHNiJ ' Hadley (1) 

* FlPCTROMt HR Rclvin 
(^UANruM mi<’Hanius V Dtrac, Heisenbern 
piiy.sk’S >“ Born (2) 

theriry Bohr, l-.instcin, I’ranck, Planck 
Qua'H'rnions • V. Hamilton (18), 'I alt (2) 

QuiNiNi: w Caventou, Pelletier 

Radar -k Apideton (2), Randall (2), Sayers (2), 
Watsmt-Wiitt 

Radicals (ciifm.) ClomberK, laiurcnt, Wichind 
(2) 

RADtOAtTivtrv ► Becquerel (3>, Boltwoiul, Curie, 
Hlster, I'ajtins, hernu, ticip.crd). Hahn, .loliot- 
Curic (1) and (2), Ruihcrford, Soddy 
, ARnnciAt, >■ JoHot-Chirio 
RAt>tO-ASnU>NOMY ^ Lovcll 
Radjomi'U'.r > Crooke.s 
Radio-microml'H'R K Boy.s 
Radium > Curie, Denvarvay, Hess (4), Lind (3) 
lmanation Soddy 
Radon - v Dt^ra (2) 

Rain OAtinr: ->• Palmicri 

Reaction vr.i.ocrry Bodcnstcin, CJuldherj^ Ilolf, 
Pol any i 

REELFCnoN Alha/.en. liacon (0), Hero of Alcxtin- 
drill, Malus 

Reflex ACTIONS Idall (16), Pavlov, Shcrriiiidoa 

Refraction Alhazen, Bradley (6). Gladstone (2), 
Hamilton (IB), Newton (4), Snell (2) 

Relativity -d- Einsicin (1), Lemuitrc{3) 

Remontoir escapement llarri.son (4) 

Repeater, automatic -e Edi.son 
Revolver -e Colt 
Rhenium ->* Briscoe, Noddack 
Rhesus factor Landsteiner 

Rhodium ->- Delepinc, Wollaston (2) 

Rifle, magazine ->■ Hotchkiss, Mauser 
Roc RETS Braun (4), Congreve (3) 

Rocks, age from radioactivity f'ajaH.s, Hender* 
son (3), Holmes (1), Joly, Spnrr 

--, CLASSIFICATION OF Brongniart, Lapworth, 

Lonsdale (3), Murchi.son, Smith (42) 

-, formation op -">• Hutton (2) 

Roller-spinning machine Pan! (3) 

Rosaniline Fischer (1) 


Nieuwland, 

aioviK IN .suRur.RY, FiRsr U.SE Hahwi 
, ,s^ N nn nc v Nieuwland "‘^'stea 

Rui !•: OF I !uu r v. Abcgr, 

Sai'chauin >- I'alilbcrg 

Saii iy I \Mi* Davy (I), Stephenson Cl) 

R\/DU V Gillette 
— ~ - VM vr Papin 

Svi.VAHSVN V I'luHch 

Samarium - v Buisbaudran 
Sappiiirf, 


Sappiiirf, ARiinuiAf. V Sainte-Cdaitc Dcville 
Saiurn V Hcischel (2), Huygens, Keeler, Pic 


Pickering 


r.ursson 

^ Brunei (1), Smiili (lO) 
«■ Petit G> 


S<-AUiirnviR h Inp.rassia 
SciiNuj loR tin t'lri/.iN - llogben 
Scoicii piouuit - Ande!son(4) 

SuRiw V Alchiinedcs, Whitworth 
Stauw-PROPII HR - Biamali (2), luaesson 

SURI W SU \MSHIP - .. - 

lOURNKRII r 

SiAHClincur ^ .Sihutv 
SiCANi ^ L'inck (2), Girard (1) 

St c'Hi iiN • Starling 
StiSMoiotjv Micholl 
SlIINIUM >■ UeiYcItus 

Si RUM. uminuiRiv ^ Behring, Roux, Yersin 
, PI \«jur V Yeisin 

., POI lO I andsteincr, Salk 

, It I'ANus ^ Belli ing 
, 1 unnu'UI o.'tis - Sjiahlinger 
Yi I I o\v i i VI R ^ Nospiclii 
.Si WING MACHiNi Hnwc (I), Singer, Starley 
Si X noRMOM s ^ Ru urka 
SiiH'DN >- Her/elins, Kipiiin.g 
SluiN >■ (\igniaul ilo la lour 
Sn I PiNU sicKNi xs Bruce (2) 

Si IDI -RUI F ► ( lujdurcd 

Smaii pox, inuuulauon V Jenner (I), Montugii 

Snaki- ui 11 -.SI RUM V <'almcttc 

Soap *• C'luwirul, llaigaeaws (2), Lever (2) 

Soda - 11 aigicaver. (2), Solvay 

Sodium - (‘.e.tuei, Davy (1) 

" ‘ - .suLPHAii ( dauber 
Sound, viiociivor* • >- Mcr.scnne, Sturm (1) 
Sounding Ai’PARAru.s v Kelvin 
Spi cii i<• GRAVn Y I- Boyle (4) 

Sin ciKonn lOGRAPH v Hale (2) 

Spi ciRoscoiMC niNARU.s ■ Vogel (0 
Stn:ci ROscopY »• Alter, Boisbaudran, Bunsen, 
KtrcliholV, Ritter, Secehi, Stark, Stoke.s (1) 
StMR'fKUM ANAt.Y.sw Buiiscn, KirchholV, Pliicker, 
Seechi 


Spinning frame v Arkwright 
SiMNNiNG-Ji'NNV -h Hargrcavcs (I) 

Spinning-mud; f Ciompton 
Spinihaiusc'opi; »» Crookes 
SpiRocHAi rA PAiJ.iDA >• Scliaiidinn 
SrAiULi/iR FOR SHIPS SpciTy 
Spar CLU.sn Its • lier.schcl (2) 

S i‘A nr FFt c i RICH Y >- G ray (5) 

Stpamboat ” >■ Bell G), latch, b’ulton, Miller (5), 
Rumscy, Syiningtivn 
TURBINE • •>■ Parsons (2) 

SrEAM-CARKiAGE C’uguot,'I’rcvithick 
Steam DiUF.sri R y Papin 

Steam-engine - > Newcoinen, Watt (1), Worcester 
(1) 

HIGH PRE.S.SURE - >• HvunS (B) 

Steam hamme.r - >- Na.smyili (2) 

Steam-jet - >- Ciurncy (1) 

Steam i.ocomotive --»• Stcphen.son (1), Trevithick 
— PILE-DRIVER ->• Nasmyth (2) 

SrEAM-PixHKiii Fowler (4) 

Steam turiuni! -f Laval (1), Parsons (2) 

Stearin ->• Chcvrcul 
Steel, manganese Hadficld 
Rails Brown (14) 

SILICON -F Hadficld 
—,smi;ltino —f Bessemer, Siemens 
ST AIN t.ESS Hadficld, Haynes 

Stereo-camera, .singi-h i.ens —>* Clark (3) 

S teri'Ophonic sound - -F Baird 

Stereoscopr Brewster, Lyon.s (2), Wheatstone 

Stereotyping God, Stanhope (2) 
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Sterols Windaus 
Stethoscope —> Laennec 
Stratosphere -> Teisserenc de Bort 

-, ionized layer ^ Heaviside 

Streptomycin —^ Waksman 
Strontium —> Davy (1) 

Strychnine —> Caventou, Pelletier 
Sub-machine gun Thompson (9) 

Submarine telegraphy Crarapton, Gooch (1) 

Suez Canal Lesseps 

Sugar, beet —> Achard, Marggraf 

-, synthetic Fischer (1) 

Sulfapyridine —> Ewans 
SULPHANTLAMIDE Domagk 
Sulphuretted hydrogen —► Scheele 
Sulphuric acid Lavoisier 
Sun-and-planet wheels —> Watt (1) 

Sun, dark, spectrum lines —>■ Fraunhofer 
Sun-dial, hemispherical — > Aristarchus of Samos 
Sunspots Fabricius (3), Galilei, Schwabe 
Superconductivity Onnes 
Surveying chain Gunter 
Suture, surgical — > Carrel 


Tables, mathematical Briggs, Napier, Regio¬ 
montanus, Rheticus 

Tangents Finck (2), Girard (1), Roberval 

Tantalum Ekeberg 

Tartaric acid —#■ Scheele 

Tay Bridge —> Bouch 

Telegony Ewart (1) 

Telegraph key, double-current Varley 
Telegraph typewriter —> Hughes (2) 

Telegraphy —> Edison, Gray (3), Morse, Ronalds, 
Siemens (2), Wheatstone 
Telepathy Barrett (1), Rhine 

Telephone —> Bell (1) 

Telephotography —Fournier D’Albe 
Telescope, achromatic Dollond, HaU 
——, reflecting -5- Amici, Foucault, Gregory (3), 
Herschel (2), Hooke 

-, refracting Galilei, Jansen (2) 

Television —► Baird, De Forest 

Tellurium Kitaibel, Klaproth (2), Muller 

Terpenes —> Delepine, Ru^icka 

Tesla transformer —> Elster, Geitel 

Tetanus —> Behring, Kitasato 

Thallium Crookes 

Thames Tunnel Brunei (I) and (2) 

Thermite process -> Goldschmidt (1) 
Thermodynamics —> Bridgman (2), Clausius, Hon, 
Kelvin, Mayer, Nernst 

Thermometer -> Allbutt, Boulliau, Fahrenheit, 
Galilei, Reaumur 

-, centigrade —> Celsius 

-, clinical Sanctorius 

-, differential Leslie (5) 

Thermopile —>• Nobili 
Thermos flask Dewar 
Thiophene -> Meyer 
Thorium Berzelius „ 

Thyroxine -> Harington (1), Kendail 
Titanium in ilmenite —Gregor 
Tobacco mosaic virus Stanley (7) 

Toluene Fahlberg 
Torpedo Whitehead (4) 

Torsion balance —> Boys, Coulomb, MicheU 
Tourniquet -> Petit (2) ^ ^ , ... 

Transformer —> Elster, Geitel, Stanley (8) 

Transit instrument -s- Roemer 
Treadmill Cubitt (2)_ ^ 

Trigonometry ->• Albuzjani, Founer (2), Giraid 
(1), Gunter, Hipparchus, Vieta 


Tropism Sachs (2) 

Tsetse fly -> Brace (2) 

Tube, radio De Forest, Fleming (2) 
Tuberculosis Calmette, Spahlinger 
Tungsten Scheele 
Tuning fork Koenig 
Turbine -> Thomson (6) 

Typhus —Fleming (1), Jenner (2), Leishman, 
Kicoile 

Tyrothricin Du Bos ( 2 ) 


Ultracentrifuge —> Svedberg 
Ultramicroscope Zsigmondy 
Ultra-violet rays Ritter 
Urantum -j- Klaproth (2), Rutherford (3) 
Uranus — > Herschel (ll, Strme (2j 
Urea, synthetic —^ Wohler 
U-TUBE Sprengei (2j 


Vaccination -> Jenner (i) 

Vacuum flask -> Dewar 
Vacuum pomp Sprengei (2) 

Vacuum tube -> Crookes 

Valve, radio —> De Forest, Fleming (2), Randall f2), 
Sayers (2) 

Vanadium —^ De! Rio, Roscoe (1), Sefstroin 
Variable stars —>■ Goodricke 
Velocipede —> Edgeworth (4) 

Venus, — Fontana (3) 

Vernalization Lysenko 
Veronal Fischer (i) 

Veterin.ary school, first in Europe —Bourgsiat 
Virtual velocities —^ Galilei 
Vitamins Eilkman, Funk (!), Hopkins (2), Kuhn 
(2), Sherman fl) 

-, A. —> Heilbron, Karrer, Mendel (2) 

-, B —S' Karrer, Lipmann, Todd (i j 

-, C ^ Haworth, Mendel (21, Szent-Gyorgi 

-, D —> Heilbron, Karrer, Windaus 

-, E Karrer, Todd (1) 

-, H (biotin) -> Vigneaud 

-, K —Dam, Doisy, Karrer 

Volkswagen -> Porsche 
Vulcanized rubber -+• Goodyear 


WATER-BR.AKE Chatelicr 
Water-meter -i- Siemens (2) 

Wave-theory -> Huygens, Schrodinger 
Weather forecasting Bjerknes, Henry (I) 
Welder, electric Thomson (2) 

Welding -> Goldschmidt 
Wheat -> Biffen 
Whooping cough Bordet 
Winds Halley 

Wireless telegraphy —Appleton (2), De Forest, 
Duddell, Heaviside, Hertz (2), Lodge (3), 
Marconi, Popov, Rutherford (3) 

Wolframite Elhuyar 

X-rays -s- Barkla, Compton (I), Lane, Moseley, 
R6ntgen, Siegbaha, Stokes (1) 

Xenon Ramsay (8), Travers (2) 

Xylonite Parkes (1) 


Yeast Buchner (1) 

Yellow fever -► Carroll (1), Gorgas 


Zinc and copper alloy -j- Pinchbeck (1) 
Zirconium Klaproth (2) 

Zodiacal light Cassini (3) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aberdeen University Elphinstone (3) 

All Souls, Oxford Chichele 
Annual Register -> Dodsley 
Arab Legion -> Glubb 

Atlantic, first flight by a woman E^rhart 
Atlantic, first flight over -5> Alcock (i; 
Autobahn -> Todt 
Autosuggestion -> Coue 


so^loon post Anderson (6) 

!iNK OF England —Paterson (4) 
'RNERS Street hoax Hook (3) 
G Ben Grimthorpe 
LiTZKREiG —> Ouderiim, fttler 
lue-stocking -> Stilimgfleet (t) 
ONE China -j- Spode 
ORSTAL Ruggles-Brise 
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Boy Seoul movbuni' Badcn4M\vell 
Biui)i'S-iN-'niii“iiATH Murim rs ^ Smith (14) 

OiAR'iiKHOUSt'; Sutton 
OU'-ROICH': SYl LAIIARY ScqiU\Vall 
Chiiorrn’.s Am Soc’ii IT Brace 
ChINI'SII TRANfillU RAlION ^ Wadc (?) 

Corpus Curis n 0\i ord ^ I'oxc (2) 
‘Covi'KiRY’lRK'vrir • ^ Stai'lcy 
Criminal n)rNiii'K’'AnoN - *• Bcrtillon 
CKiMiNOUKiY “V Lonibroso 
CUNMl-ORM AI PIlAUia' ^ (ilotctVlKl 

DAYUOHT SAVlNtt -V Willett 

Dnrciivi* aulnct, must m U.S.A. v Binkcrion (!) 

limit'ATioN Act BM4 ^ Butler (t?) 

I'lRF, b'lusT PRi'smrNr ~ ^ Hyde (1) 
liLI'VPNO'I US I’XAMINA’HON ^ Bullcr (12) 
liMXiH OR Voiriil ^ ('anliustto 
liNCILlSU ('lIANNlf ♦ IIR.ST 11 lUlir ACROSS ^ BI^Tiut 
. IIRSI IIAIIOON CROSSING v Blaiich.u'd 
, MUSI* SWIM •> Wchb (5) 

I’SPiKANro ^ Zamcnliof 
1‘TON ^ Henry VI 
liURUVniMu's " " ja(iucs-I)aleio/e 

liNOiRpRiNis ^ (ialloii, Piirkiiijc 
lank lluai Sciioois ^ (iruiultvin 
MniR-MiNuiF Miir > Bannister 
B'rm' i.mKARnsiiiiL «“ Invart (2) 

(lAROi'N tiiT MOVi'MRNr ^ Hmvaixl (1) 

(imi, Cuioi' MoviMRNT ^ Badcu-Fowcll 
(JlKTt)N COM.Hil' ^ Huvics (7) 

Croc; - Vernon (I) 

Harrow ^ f-yon 

HuiUKllYPHiCS' ^ Chahas, Chainpollioa (1) 

Hnrni': lANOUAta: ■ ^ Ilro/ny 

iNCOMP Tax •• > Pitt (3) 

ITMA > Handley 

Kahir boom Barnato 
KiNOHUiARiiNscnooLS ITocbci 

Kino’s (’omtir, CAMuiuiHa-; > Ileiuy V! 
Koiw-noor Diamono ^ Kanjil Sintdi 

Land sinim rpcoro v Cainiibcll (11), Scapravc 
!i)ND0N School op Journahsm v PcnilnTion 

Madras Svstpm - s Bell (3) 

MAS.S-0BSPRVAT10N lliuTisson 
MlCHANICS’ IRSTITUTRS Bllibcclv 

Meissen porcpiain •“>' Bdtigcr 


Mimi* -V Deburau 

Monks op Midminiiam > Dashwood (2) Whit, 
head (3), Wilkes (2) ^ 

NAIIONAl/lRlISr - Hill(o) 

Niav Coi 11 ms Oxi-ORI) - William of Wykeham 
Niauara b'AiLs, TiGiiiROPEdossiNO Blondin 
NoViAL ^ jespersen 

()i 0 Vic V Baylis, Cons 

Papir Patiirns ^ BuUcnck 
Parch, Post - I'a\vcc(t(l) 

Pari lAMiNPARY ri ports ^ ^ Hansard 
P.A.YJk ' ^ Wavcrlcy, Wood(H) 

Penny Post ^llill(O) 

IhopiI’s Bank ^ Schul/c4)c!it/sch 
Piioi MX Park Muropks v Burke (6), Carey (3) 
PinnowN Man Dawson (1), Smith-Woodward 
I’osi'Ai Oiunus ^ I''awoctt(l) 

Potato, INIKom'ClION lo Brieain Raleigh H) 
Ihnii k: Hhnion Pons ^ tialliip ^ 

PupinTiAtiiiRSYSiEM Kay-Shuttlcworth 

RAtiOH) snuHM.s - Pounds 
Railway Huiihs ^ flradshaw(t) 

Rid (’RONS ' ^ Du nan t, Treves 
Rotary Iniiunaiional ■ v Hards (H) 

Royal l-xtiiANt^r ^ (Jre.shain 
Ruoiiv Sciioot. ^ Arnold (V), ShcritT 

Sadiir’s Weils il\liee stiiotiL - > Valois 
Sr Andrews Univhisiey >- Wardlaw (2) 

Sr Dunman’s Home: ■ ^ Pearson (1) 

Sr PauCs School Colct 
Savings HANK > l>uncan (2) 

SiviRN Wi! I) P'owL Trust > Scott (21) 
SUORIIIAND V Brijdit (5), Ciubclsbcrger, Gregg, 
Pitman 

SiEtaiino I.ine: « Todt 

SiGN“! ANtaiAGE: EUR 01 AE MUILS >• Fpec, Pcreii’o 
SURBONNI, HUINDIR - Soi’buu 
Stamps, aohlsivi, - ('hairnets (4) 

Tammany SuciEEY ^ Tweed (2) 

'rEMPERAEURI CHARTS ^ Wlltldcrlich 
Tobacco, iniroduchon to Brieain Raleigh (1) 

Wahr Spied Revord ^ (Vunphell (H), Scagravc 

Waxworks ^ Tussaud 

Wn i ow !k\i nuN > Minton (2), Spade 

WiNciiESiiK School ■ ^ William of Wykeham 

Women, Digrees eor ^ Davies 

W( JRKERS Pi H iCATioNAi, ASSOCIATION -v Maiisbridgo 

Y.MXkA. ' w Williams (2) 




